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I.  This  country  has  in  different  ages  been  called  by  various 
Names,  which  have  been  derived  either  from  its  inhabitants, 
or  from  the  extraordinary  circumstances  attached  to  it.  Thus, 
in  Ruth  i.  1.  and  Jcr.  iv.  20.  it  is  termed  generally  the  kind.- 
and  hence,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  word 
f)),  which  is  sometimes  rendered  earth,  is  by  the  context  in 
many  places  determined  to  mean  the  promised  land  of  Israel ; 
as  in  Josh.  ii.  3.  They  be  come  to  search  out  all  the  country 
f  Sept.  T)i»  yw^  ;  Matt.  v.  5.  The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth 
{yy.v,  the  land) ;  and  in  Luke  iv.  25.  where  a  great  famine  is 
said  to  have  prevailed  throughout  all  the  land  {vrt  Tfjura.i  rxv 
•im).  In  like  manner,  e«:y//sw,  which  primarily  means  the  in- 
habited world,  and  is  often  so  rendered,  is  by  the  connection 
of  the  discourse  restrained  to  a  particular  country,  as  in  Isa. 
xiii.  5.  (Sept.) ;  and  to  the  land  of  .Tudaea,  as  in  Luke  ii.  1. 
xxi.  20.  Acts  xi.  28.  and  James  v.  17.  But  the  country  occu- 
pied by  the  Hebrews,  Israelites,  and  Jews,  is  in  the  sacred 
volume  more  particularly  called, 

1.  The  Land  of  Canaan,  from  Canaan,  the  youngest  son 
of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah,  who  settled  here  after  the 
confusion  of  Babel,  and  divided  the  country  among  his  eleven 
rhiidren,  each  of  whom  became  the  head  of  a  numerous 
tribe,  that  ultimately  became  a  distinct  nation.  (Gen.  x.  15. 
ef  Sifj.) 

2.  The  Land  of  Israel,  from  the  Israelites,  or  posterity  of 
Jacob,  having  settled  themselves  there.  Tliis  name  is  of 
most  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament :  it  is  also  to 
be  found  in  the  New  Testament  (as  in  Matt.  ii.  20,  21.)  ;  and 
in  its  larger  acceptation  comprehended  all  that  tract  of  ground 
on  each  side  theriver  Jordan,  which  God  sravo  for  an  inherit- 
ano(>  to  the  children  of  Israel.  Within  this  extent  lay  all 
the  provinces  or  countries  visited  by  Jesus  Christ,  except 
Eppt,  and,  consequently,  almost  all  the  plact-s  mentioned  or 
refcircd  to  in  the  four  Gospels. 

3.  The  Land  of  Jehovah,  or,  the  Lord's  Land  (Hos.  ix. 
3.);  that  is,  the  land  which  the  Lord  sware to  Abra- 
ham, to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  to  give  them  (Deut.  xxx.  20.);  and 
whiuh  he  did  accordingly  give  to  the  Israelites,  their  descend- 
ants, still  reserving  the  ownership  of  it  unto  himself.    (See 

_>  As  this  portion  of  the  present  work  is  designed  to  exhibit  only  an  otit- 
fcne  of  the  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  not  a  complete  eystem  of  Bib- 
lical Geography ;  the  reader  will  find,  in  the  Historical,  Biographical,  and 
'Geographical  Index,  annexed  to  this  volume,  a  concise  notice  of  tl»e  princi- 
pal countries  and  places,  both  in  and  out  of  Palestine,  which  are  mentioned 

n  '.he  ScriDtures 


Lev.  XXV.  23.)2  With  reference  to  this  circumstance,  we 
meet  with  the  appellation  of  the  land  of  God,  in  various 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 

4.  The  Land  of  Promise  (Heb.  xi.  9.),  from  the  promise 
made  by  Jehovah  to  Abraham,  that  his  posterity  should  pos- 
sess it  (Gen.  xii.  7.  and  xiii.  15.);  who  being  termed  Hebrews, 
this  region  was  thence  called  the  Land  of  the  Hebrews,^  (Geo. 
xl.  150 

5.  The  Holy  Land  ;  which  appellation  is  to  this  day  con- 
ferred on  it  by  all  Christians,  because  it  was  chosen  by  God 
to  be  the  immediate  seat  of  his  worship,  and  was  consecrated 
by  the  presence,  actions,  miracles,  discourses,  and  sufferingj 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  also  because  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  holy  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles.  This 
name  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the  Hebrews 
themselves,  until  after  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  when  we 
find  the  prophet  Zechariah  applying  it  to  his  country,  (ii.  12.) 
After  this  period  it  seems  to  nave  become  a  common  appella- 
tion :  we  meet  with  it  in  the  apocr>'phal  book  of  W  isdom 
^i.  3.),  and  also  in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees,  (i.  7.) 
The  whole  world  was  divided  by  the  ancient  Jews  into  two 
general  parts,  the  land  of  Israel,  and  the  land  out  of  Israel, 
Uiat  is,  all  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  nations  of  the 
world,  or  the  Gentiles :  to  this  distinction  there  seems  to  be 
an  allusion  in  Matt.  vi.  32.  All  the  rest  of  the  world,  to- 
gether with  its  inhabitants  (Judrea  excepted),  was  accounted 
as  profane,  ^o//u /erf  and  unclean  (see  Isa.  xxxv.  8.  lii.  1.  with 
Joel  iii.  17.  Amos  vii.  17.  and  Acts  x.  14.) ;  but  though  the 
whole  land  of  Israel  was  regarded  as  holy,  as  being  the  place 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  tne  inheritance  of  his 
people,  whence  they  are  collectively  styled  saints,  and  a  holy 
nation  or  people  in  Exod.  xix.  6.  Deut.  vii.  6.  xiv.  2.  xxvi.  19. 
xxxiii.  3.  2  Chron.  vi.  41.  Psal.  xxxiv.  9.  1.  5.  7.  and  Ixxix. 
2. ;  yet  the  Jews  imagined  particular  parts  to  be  vested  with 
more  than  ordinary  sanctity  according  to  their  respective  situ- 
ations. Thus  the  parts  situated  beyond  Jordan  were  con- 
sidered to  be  less  holy  than  those  on  this  side  :  walled  towns 
were  supposed  to  be  more  clean  and  holy  than  other  places 
because  no  lepers  were  admissible  into  them,  and  the  dead 

»  Dr.  Pocock,  on  Hos.  ix.  3. 

»  This  appellation  (the  Land  of  the  Hebrews)  is  recognised  by  PausanlM 
(Ub.  vi,  c.  24.  in  fine).  By  heathtn  writers  the  Holy  Land  is  yarioiisly 
termed,  Syrian  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Pheenicia ;  but  as  these  appellation* 
are  not  applied  generally  in 'theiScriptures  to  that  country,  any  ftirttT  no 
tice  of  them  is  designedly  on  tted. 
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were  not  allowed  to  be  buried  there.     Even  the  very  dust  of 
the  land  of  Israel  was  reputed  to  possess  such  a  peciliar  de- 

free  of  sanctity,  that  when  the  Jews  returned  from  any 
eathen  country,  they  stopped  at  its  borders,  and  wiped  the 
dust  of  it  from  their  shoes,  lest  the  sacred  inheritance  should 
be  polluted  with  it :  nor  would  thejr  suffer,  even  herbs  to  be 
brought  to  them  from  the  ground  oftheir  Gentile  neighbours, 
lest  tkey  should  bring  any  of  the  mould  with  them,  and  thus 
defile  their  pure  land.  To  this  notion  our  Lord  unquestion- 
ably alluded  when  he  commanded  his  disciples  to  shake  off 
the  dust  of  their  feet  (Matt.  x.  14.)  on  returning  from  any 
house  or  city  that  would  neither  receive  nor  hear  them ; 
thereby  intimating  to  them,  that  when  the  Jews  had  rejected 
the  Gospel  they  were  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  people 
of  God,  but  were  on  a  level  with  heathens  and  idolaters.i 

6.  The  Land  of  Judah.  Under  this  appellation  was  at 
first  comprised  only  that  part  of  the  region  which  was  al- 
lotted to  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  though  the  whole  land  of  Is- 
rael appears  to  have  been  occasionally  thus  called  in  subse- 
quent times,  when  that  tribe  excelled  all  the  others  in  dignity. 
After  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes,  that  portion  of  the  land 
which  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  who 
formed  a  separate  kingdom,  was  distinguished  by  the  appel- 
lation of  the  land  of  Judah  (Psal.  Ixxvi.  1.)  or  of  Judaea; 
which  last  name  the  whole  country  retained  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  second  temple,  and  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans. 

7.  The  appellation  of  Palestine,  by  which  the  whole  land 
appears  to  have  been  called  in  the  days  of  Moses  (Exod.  xv. 
14.),  is  derived  from  the  Philistines,  a  people  who  ini- 
grated  from  Egypt,  and  having  expelled  the  aooriginal  in- 
habitants, settled  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean ;  where 
they  became  so  considerable  as  to  give  their  name  to  the 
whole  country,  though  they,  in  fact,  possessed  only  a  small 
part  of  it.  Herodotus^  called  the  whole  tract  of  country  from 
Syria  to  Egypt,  by  the  name  of  Palestine  ;  and  Philo,  in  his 
book  concernmg  Abraham,  expressly  says,  that  the  region  in- 
habited by  the  Canaanites  was,  by  the  Syrians,  termed  Pa- 
lestine. The  same  region  is  also  called  the  Syrian  Palestine 
{Syria  Palxdina)  by  Tacitus'  and  other  ancient  geogra- 
phers.'' 

II.  The  ancient  geographers  placed  the  Holy  Land  in  the 
centre  of  the  then  known  world.  Its  extent  has  been  va- 
riously estimated ;  some  geographers  making  it  not  to  exceed 
one  hundred  and  seventy  or  eighty  miles  in  length,  from 
north  to  south,  and  one  hundrea  and  forty  miles  from  east 
to  west  in  its  broadest  parts  (or  towards  the  south),  and 
about  seventy  miles  in  breadth,  where  narrowest,  towards  the 
north.  From  the  latest  and  most  accurate  maps,  however,  it 
appears  to  have  extended  nearly  two  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  to  have  been  about  eighty  miles  in  breadth  about  the 
middle,  and  ten  or  fifteen  more  or  less,  where  it  widens  or 
contracts. 

By  the  Abrahamic  covenant  recorded  in  Gen.  xv.  18.  the 
origmal  grant  of  the  Promised  Land  to  the  Israelites,  was 
from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  river  Eupliraies,  The  homi- 
daries  of  it  are  thus  accurately  described  by  Moses  (Num. 
xxxiv.  1 — 16.),  before  the  Israelites  entered  into  it:  "  When 
ye  come  into  the  land  of  Canaan  (^this  is  the  land  that  shall  fall 
unto  you  for  an  inheritance,  even  the  land  of  Canaan,  with  the 
coasts  thereof^,  your  south  quarter  shall  be  from  the  wilder- 
ness of  Zin,  along  by  the  coast  of  Edom,"  or  Idumaea.  This 
was  Its  general  description.  The  boundary  itself  is  next 
traced  :  "  And  your  south  border  shall  be  the  utmost  coast  of  the 
Salt  Sea  eastward,-^''  or,  as  explained  by  Joshua's  description 
afterwards  (xv.  2 — i.\  "  the  south  border  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
began  from  the  bay  of  the  Salt  Sea  that  looketh  southward  ,-^^ 
or,  by  combining  both,  from  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Salt 
Sea,  or  Asphaltite  Lake.  "  Frorn  thence,  your  border  shall  turn 
southivards  to  the  ascent  of  Jlkrabhim,"  or  the  mountains  of 
Accaba  (signifying  "  ascent"  in  Arabic),  which  run  towards 
the  head  of  the  Alanitic,  or  Eastern  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea ; 
passing  (we  may  presume)  through  the  sea-ports  of  Elath 
and  Eziongeber,  on  the  Red  Sea,  which  belonged  to  Solomon 

'  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  in  Matt.  x.  11. ;  Reland,  Antiqiiitates  Hebraicaj,  pp. 
1.  17.  Beausobre's  Intt-odiictinn  to  the  New  Testament.  (Bp.  Watson's  col- 
lection of  Theolej;il^al  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  p.  141')  This  distinction  of  holy  and 
unholy  places  and  persons  throws  considerable  light  on  1  Cor.  i.  2fi.  where 
the  Apostle,  speaking  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentile.s  and  the  rejection  of  the 
Jews,  says,  that  God  hath  chosen  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  that 
are  despised,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not  (that  is,  the  Gentiles),  lo 
hring  to  nought  cGr.  to  abolish)  things  that  are ;  in  other  words,  to  become 
Ood's  church  and  people,  and  so  to  cause  the  Jewish  church  and  economy 
¥>  cease.    See  Whitby  in  loc 

•  Hist.  lib.  viii.  c.  89.  »  Annal.  lib.  ii.  c.  42. 

«  Alber  Ilermeneutic?  Ve;.  Test.  torn.  i.  p.  60. 


(1  Kings  ix.  26.),  though  they  aie  not  noticed  in  this  place. 
"  Thence  it  shall  pass  on  to  [the  wilderness  of]  Zm,"  on  th« 
east  side  of  Mount  Hor,  including  that  whole  mountainoB« 
region  within  the  boundary ;  "  and  the  going  forth  thereof 
shall  be  to  Kadesh  Barnea  southwards ,-  and  it  shall  go  on  to 
Hazar  Addar,^  and  pass  on  to  Azmony  "  And  the  border  shall' 
fetch  a  compass,"  or  forrh  an  angle,  "  from  Azmon,"  or  turn 
westwards  "  towards  the  river  of  Egypt,"  or  Pelusiac  branch 
of  the  Nile ;  "  and  its  outgoings  shall  be  at  the  sea,"  the 
Mediterranean.^ 

"  And  as  for  the  western  border,  ye  shall  have  the  Great 
Sea  for  a  border.  This  shall  be  your  west  border.''''  The  Great 
Sea  is  the  Mediterranean,  as  contrasted  with  the  smaller  seas 
or  lakes,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Salt  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias. 
or  Galilee. 

And  this  shall  be  your  north  border  :  from  the  Great  Sea 
you  shall  point  out  Hor  horhor,  (not  "  Mount  Hor,"  as  ren- 
dered in  our  English  Bible,  confounding  it  with  that  on  the 
southern  border,  but)  "  the  mountain  of  the  mountain,"''  or 
"  the  double  mountain,''''  or  Mount  Lebanon,  which  formed 
the  northern  frontier  of  Palestine,  dividing  it  from  Syria ; 
consisting  of  two  great  parallel  ranges,  called  Libanus  and 
Antilibanus,  and  running  eastwards  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sidon  to  that  of  Damascus. 

"  From  Hor  ha-hor  ye  shall  point  your  border  to  the  entrance 
of  Hamath,''''  which  Joshua,  speaking  of  the  yet  unconquered 
land,  describes,  "  All  Lebanon,  towards  the  sun^ising,  from 
(the  valley  of)  Baal  Gad,  under  Mount  Hermon,  unto  the  en- 
trance of  Hamath.'''  (Josh.  xiii.  5.)  This  demonstrates,  that 
Hor  ha-hor  corresponded  to  all  Lebanon,  including  Mount 
Hermon,  as  judiciously  remarked  by  Wells,^  who  observes, 
that  it  is  not  decided  which  of  the  two  ridges,  the  northern  or 
the  southern,  was  properly  Libanus ;  the  natives  at  present 
call  the  southern  so,  but  the  Septuagint  and  Ptolemy  called 
it  Antilibanus. — "  From  Hamath  it  shall  go  on  to  Zedad,  and 
from  thence  to  Ziphron,  and  the  goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at  Ha- 
zar Enan''''  (near  Damascus,  Ezek.  xlviii.  1).  This  shall  be 
your  north  border. 

^'■And  ye  shall  point  out  your  east  border  from  Hazar 
Enan  to  Shephan,  and  the  coast  shall  go  down  to  Riblah  on  the 
east  side  of  Ain  ("  the  fountain"  or  springs  of  the  river 
Jordan),  and  the  border  shall  descend,  ana  shall  reach  unto  the 
[east]  side  of  the  sea  of  Chinnereth.  And  the  border  shall  go 
doivn  to  Jordan  on  the  east  side,  and  the  goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at 
the  Salt  Sea."  There  it  met  the  southern  border,  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  that  sea,  or  the  Asphaltite  Lake. 

"  This  shall  be  your  land  with  the  coasts  thereof  round 
about"  in  circuit.^ 

Such  was  the  admirable  geographical  chart  of  the  Land  of 
Promise,  dictated  to  Moses  by  the  God  of  Israel,  and  de- 
scribed with  all  the  accuracy  of  an  eye-witness.  Of  this 
region,  however,  the  Israelites  were  not  put  into  immediate 
possession.  In  his  first  expedition,  Joshua  subdued  all  the 
southern  department  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  in  his  second 
the  northern,  having  spent  five  years  in  both  (Josh.  xi.  18.): 
what  Joshua  left  unfinished  of  the  conquest  of  the  whole, 
was  afterwards  completed  by  David  and  Solomon.  (2  Sam. 
viii.  3 — 14.  2  Chron.  ix.  26.)  In  the  reign  of  the  latter  was 
realized  the  Abrahamic  covenant  in  its  fuU  extent.  And  Solo- 
nion  reigned  over  all  the  kingdoms  from  the  river  (Euphrates) 
unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  border  of  Egypt  .•— . 
fur  he  had  dominion  over  all  the  region  on  this  side  the  river 
(Euphrates)  from  Tipsah  (or  Thapsacus  situated  thereon^ 
cren  to  Azzah  (or  Gaza  with  her  towns  and  villages),  "  unto 
the  river"  of  Egypt,  southward,  "  and  the  Great  Sea,"_  west- 
ward (Josh.  XV.  47  ),  even  over  all  the  kings  on  this  side  the 
river  (Euphrates).     1  Kings  iv.  21.  24.'" 

But  the  Israelites  did  not  always  retain  possession  of  this 
tract,  as  is  shown  in  the  succeeding  pages.  It  lies  far  within 
the  temperate  zone,  and  between  31  and  33  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean 
or  Great  Sea,  as  it  is  often  called  in  the  Scriptures ;  on  the 
east  by  Arabia ;  on  the  south  by  the  river  of  Egypt  (or  the 
river  Nile,  whose  eastern  branch  was  reckoned  the  boundary 

»  .lo.'^hua  (.XV.  3.)  interposes  two  additional  .<;tations,  Hezron  and  Karkaa, 
before  and  after  Addar,  or  H.azar  Addar,  which  are  not  noticed  by  IMoses. 

•  This  termination  of  the  southern  border  westwards,  is  exactly  con- 
formable to  the  accounts  of  Herodotus  and  Pliny  •  h.o  former  represents 
Mount  Casius  lying  between  Pelusium  and  tlje  Sirbonic  lake,  as  the  boun- 
dary between  Egypt  and  Palestine  Syria  (iii.  5.v  the  latter  reckoned  the 
Sirbonic  lake  itself  as  the  boundary.    (Nat.  lli&t.  v.  13.) 

»  The  Septuagint  Version  has  judiciously  rendered  it,  wxf»  to  epoj  i« 
Of  o;,  "the  mountain  beside  the  mountain." 

•  Sacred  Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  271. 

»  Dr.  Hale's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol. ).  pp.  414—416. 
«•  Ibid.  pp.  4115,417. 
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of  Egypt,  towards  the  great  Desert  of  Shur,  which  lies 
between  KgJTJt  and  Palestine,)'  and  by  the  desert  of  Sin,  or 
Beersheba,  the  southern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
river  Arnon ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  chain  of  mountains 
termed  Antilibanus,  near  which  stood  the  city  of  Dan  :  hence 
in  the  Sacred  Writings  wc  frequently  meet  with  the  ex- 
pression,/rom  Dan  to  Beersheba,  in  order  to  denote  the  whole 
length  of  the  land  of  Israel.^ 

III.  The  Land  of  Canaan,  previously  to  its  conquest  by 
the  Israelites,  was  possessed  by  the  descendants  of  Canaan, 
the  youngest  son  of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah ;  who 
divided  the  country  among  his  eleven  sons,  each  of  whom 
was  the  head  of  a  numerous  clan  or  tribe.  (Gen.  x.  15 — 19.) 
Here  they  resided  upwards  of  seven  centuries,  and  founded 
numerous  republics  and  kingdoms.  In  the  days  of  Abraham, 
this  region  was  occupied  by  ten  nations ;  tlie  Kenites,  the 
Kcnizzites,  and  the  Kadmonites,  to  the  east  of  Jordan ;  and 
westward,  the  Hittites,  Perizzites,  Rephaims,  Amorites, 
Canaanites,  Girgashites,  and  the  Jebusites.  (Gen.  xv.  18 — 
21.)  These  latter  in  the  days  of  Moses  were  called  the 
Hittites,  Girgashites,  Amorites,  Canaanites,  Perizzites, 
Hivites,  and  Jebusites  (Deut.  vii.  1.  Josh.  iii.  10.  xxiv.  11.)  ; 
the  Hivites  being  substituted  for  the  Rephaims.  These  seven 
nations  were  thus  distributed  : — 

The  Hittites  or  sons  of  Heth,  the  Perizzites,  the  Jebusites, 
and  the  Amorites,  dwelt  in  the  mountains,  or  hill  country  of 
Judaea,  southward;  the  Canaanites  dwelt  in  the  midland 
by  the  sea,  westward,  and  by  the  wast  of  Jordan  eastward  ; 
and  the  Girgashites,  or  Gergesenes,  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  and  the  Hivites  in  Mount  Lebanon, 
under  Hermon,  in  the  land  of  Mizpch  or  Gilead,  northward. 
(Compare  Num.  xiii.  29.  Josh.  xi.  3.  Judges  iii.  3.  and 
Matt.  viii.  28.)  Of  all  these  nations  the  Amorites  became 
the  most  powerful,  so  as  to  extend  their  conquests  beyond 
the  river  Jordan  over  the  Kadmonites ;  whence  they  are 
sometimes  put  for  the  whole  seven  nations,  as  in  Gen.  xv.  16. 
Josh.  xxiv.  15.  and  2  Sam.  xxi.  2. 

These  nations  were  the  people  whom  the  children  of  Israel 
were  commanded  to  exterminate.  Within  the  period  of 
seven  years  Moses  conquered  two  powerful  kingdoms  on  the 
east,  and  Joshua  thirty-one  smaller  kingdoms  on  the  west 
of  Jordan,  and  gava  their  land  to  the  Israelites ;  though  it 
appears  that  some  of  the  old  inhabitants  were  permitted  by 
Jehovah  to  remain  there,  to  prove  their  conquerors,  whether 
they  would  hearken  to  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  which 
he  commanded  th^ir  fathers  by  the  hand  of  Moses ,-  and  the 
nations  thus  spared  were  afterwards  suffered  to  oppress  the 
Israelites  with  great  severity.  (Num.  xxi.  21 — 35.  xxxii. 
and  xxxiv.  Deut.  ii.  26—37.  iii.  1—20.  Josh.  vi.  21.  Judges 
i.  4.)  Nor  were  they  finally  subdued  until  the  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon,  who  reduced  them  to  the  condition  of 
slaves  :  the  latter  employed  153,600  of  them  in  the  most 
servile  parts  of  his  work,  in  building  his  temple,  palace,  &c. 
(2  Sam.  V.  0—8.  1  Chron.  xi.  4—8.  1  Kings  ix.  20. 
2  Chron.  ii.  17,  18.  and  viii.  7,  8.) 

Besides  these  devoted  nations  there  were  others,  either 
settled  in  the  land  at  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites,  or  in  its 
immediate  environs,  with  whom  the  latter  had  to  maintain 
many  severe  conflicts :  they  were  six  in  number. 

1.  Fhe  Philistines  were  the  descendants  of  Mizraim,  the 
second  son  of  Ham ;  who,  migrating  from  Caphtor  or  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Egypt,  very  early  settled  in  a  small 
strip  of  territory  alon^  the  sea-snore,  in  the  south-west  of 
Canaan,  having  expelled  the  Avites,Avho  had  before  pos- 
sessed it.  (Deut.  ii.  23.  Amos  ix.  7.  Jer.  xlvii.  4.)  The 
district  occupied  by  the  Philistines  was  in  the  time  of  Joshua 
listinguished  into  five  lordships,  denominated,  from  the 
chief  towns,  Gaza,  Ashdod,  Askelon,  Gath,  and  Ekron. 
They  were  the  most  formidable  enemies  perhaps  whom  the 
<'hildren  of  Israel  had  to  encounter :  and  of  the  inveteracy 
of  their  enmity  against  the  latter,  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence in  the  Sacred  Writings.  Though  they  were  subdued 
by  David,  and  kept  in  subjection  oy  some  succeeding 
monarchs,  yet  they  afterwards  became  so  considerable,  that 
from  them  the  Holy  Land  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
Palestine,  which  appellation  it  retains  to  this  day.  The 
i"X)untry  was  finally  subdued  about  the  year  of  the  world 

«  It  is  a  point,  much  in  dispute  among  writers  on  the  geography  of  the 
Bible,  whether  the  "river  of  Egypt"  means  the  Nile,  or  the  SIchor  men- 
lioned  in  Josh.  xiii.  3.  and  Jer.  ii.  18.  Dr.  Hales,  however,  has  shown  at 
ength  that  the  Nile  is  the  river  intended ;  and  upon  his  authority  we  have 
considered  "  the  river  of  Egypt,"  and  the  Nile,  as  the  same  river.  See  his 
Ana^sis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  413, 414. 

|.?'^or.a  fuU  investigation  of  the  boundaries  of  the  promised  land,  see 
■lUMelis's  Commentaxies  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  toI.  i.  pp.  5&— 97. 


3841  (b.  c.  159)  by  the  illustrious  general  Judas  Maccabaeus : 
and  about  sixhr-five  years  afterwards  Jannaeus  bunit  their 
city  Gaza,  ana  incorporated  the  remnant  of  the  Phi]ig!in<-s 
with  such  Jews  as  he  placed  in  their  country. 

2.  The  MiDiANiTES  were  the  descendants  of  Midian,  the 
fourth  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah.  (Gtn.  xxv.  2.)  In  the 
Scriptures  two  different  places  are  assigin.d  as  tlie  territory 
of  the  Midianites:  the  one  almost  the  north-e:jst  point  of  the 
Red  Sea,  where  Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  was  a 
prince  or  priest.  These  western  or  southern  Midianites  were 
also  called  Cushites,  because  they  occupied  the  country  that 
originally  belonged  to  Cush.  They  retained  the  knowledire 
of  the  true  God,  which  appears  to  have  been  lost  among  tRe 
eastern  or  northern  Midianites  who  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  (Gen.  xxv.  2 — 6.  xxxvii.  28.  PLxod.  ii.  iii.  xviii.) 
These  northern  Midianites  were  either  subject  to  or  allied 
with  the  Moabites ;  and  their  women  were  particularly  in- 
strumental in  seducing  the  Israelites  to  idolatry  and  other 
crimes ;  which  wickedness  was  punished  by  Jehovah  with 

the  almost  total  destruction  of  their  nation  (Num.  xxii.  4 

7.  xxv.  xxxi.  Jo.sh.  xiii.  21.);  although  they  afterwards  re 
covered  so  much  of  their  former  strength  as  to  render  the  Is- 
raelites their  tributaries,  and  for  seven  years  greatly  oppressed 
them.  From  this  bondage,  Gideon  delivered  his  countrymen 
with  a  very  inferior  force,  and  almost  annihilated  the  Midian- 
ites, whose  surviving  remnants  are  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
coiyorated  with  the  Moabites  or  Ammonites. 

3,  4.  The  Moabites  and  Am.momtes  were  the  descendants 
of  the  incestuous  offspring  of  Lot.  (Gen.  xix.  30 — 38.)  The 
Moabites  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  a  tract  whence 

they  had  expelled  the  Emims,  a  gigantic  aboriginal  nice 

The  Ammonites  had  their  residence  north-east  of  the  Moab- 
ites, which  territory  they  had  wrested  from  the  Zamzummini, 
another  gigantic  tribe.  The  country  occupied  by  these  two 
tribes  was  exceedingly  pleasant  and  fertile  ;  they  were  vio- 
lently hostile  to  the  Israelites,  whom  they  at  different  tim^s 
terribly  oppressed.  They  were  conquered  by  David,  and  for 
about  150  years  continued  in  subjection  lo  the  Israelites.  Oa 
the  division  of  the  kingdom  they  fell  to  the  share  of  the  tea 
tribes;  and  after  several  attempts  to  regain  their  liberty  under 
succeeding  kings  of  Israel  (some  of  whom  severely  chas- 
tised them,  and  imposed  heavy  tributes  upon  them),  they  arf 
sunposed  to  have  effected  their  complete  liberation  during  the 
unhappy  reign  of  Ahaz. 

5.  The  Amalekites  were  descended  from  Amalek  the  son 
of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah,  and  were  very  formidable 
enemies  to  the  Israelites.  They  were  settled  on  the  south 
coast  westward  of  Jordan,  and  first  opposed  the  Israelites 
after  their  departure  from  Egypt,  but  wore  defeated  and 
doomed  to  destruction  (Exod.  xvii.  8 — 16.  Deut.  xxv.  17— 
19.);  which  was  commenced  by  Saul,  and  finished  by  David. 

6.  The  Edomites  were  the  descendants  of  Esau  orEdom 
they  possessed  themselves  of  the  countrv  southward  of  Ju- 
daea  and  the  Red  Sea,  which  was  originally  ocr-upied  by  thi 
Horites,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  fmally  blended  with 
their  conquerors.  It  Avas  a  mountainous  tract,  including  the 
mountains  of  Seir  and  Hor,  and  the  provinces  of  Dedal), 
Teman,  &c.  They  were  governed  by  dukes  or  princes,  and 
afterwards  by  their  own  kings.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  31.)  Inveterat* 
foes  to  Israel,  they  continued  independent  until  the  time  of 
David,  by  whom  they  were  subdued  and  rendered  tributarj-, 
in  completion  of  Isaac's  prophecy,  that  Jacob  should  nile 
Esau.  (Gen.  xxvii.29.)  The  Edomites  bore  their  subjection 
with  great  impatience ;  and  at  the  end  of  Solomon's  reign. 
Hadadthe  Edomito,  who  had  been  carried  into  Egjpt  during 
his  childhood,  returned  into  his  own  country,  where  he  pro- 
cured himself  to  be  acknowledged  king.  (1  Kings  xi.  21, 
22.)  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  reigned  only  in  th^^ 
eastern  part  of  Edom ;  for  that  part,  which  lay  directly  to 
the  south  of  Jud;ea,  continued  suDject  to  the  kings  of  Judab 
until  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  against  whom  the  Edomites  re 
belled.  (2  Chron.  xxi.  8 — 10.)  They  were  also  discoinfite;! 
by  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  who  slew  one  thousand  men, 
and  cast  t(n  thousand  more  from  a  precipice.    But  their  con    ' 

3uests  were  not  permanent.  When  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged 
erusalem,  the  Edomites  joined  him,  and  encouraged  him  to 
raze  the  very  foundations  of  the  city  (Ezek.  xxv.  12 — 14. 
XXXV.  3—5.  Obad.  10 — 16.  Psal.  cxxxvi.  7.  Lam.  iv.21.) 
but  their  cnielty  did  not  continue  long  unpunished.  Five 
years  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  Nebuchadnezzar  hum- 
bled all  the  states  around  Judaea,  and  particularly  the  territory 
of  the  Edomites.' 


»  See  an  interesting  and  accurately  compiled  history  of  the  Edomil 
1  Repository,  vol.  iii.  pp.  250—266.   Andover,  Massachusetts, 
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IV.  On  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  children  of  Israel, 
.losH«A  niviDED  IT  INTO  TWELVE  PARTS,  w'hich  the  twelvc 
tril)es  drew  by  lot,  accordinor  to  their  families :  so  that,  in 
this  division,  every  tribe  and  every  family  received  their  lot 
and  share  by  themselves,  distinct  from  all  the  other  tribes. 
Thus,  each  tribe  remained  a  distinct  province,  in  which  all 
the  freeholders  were  not  only  Isr;iplifns,  hut  of  the  same 
tribe,  or  descendants  from  the  same  patriarch  :  and  the  seve- 
ral families  were  placed  together  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
receiving  their  inheritance  m  the  same  part  or  subdivision  of 
the  tribe.  Or,  each  tribe  may  be  said  to  live  together  in  one 
and  the  same  county,  and  each  family  in  one  and  the  same 
hundred  :  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  every  neicrhbourhood 
were  relations  to  each  other,  and  of  the  same  family.  Nor 
was  it  permitted  that  an  estate  in  one  tribe  should  become 
the  property  of  any  person  belonging  to  another  tribe. 

In  order  to  preserve  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  balance, 
not  only  between  the  tribes,  but  between  the  heads  of  families 
and  the  famil'es  of  the  same  tribes,  it  was  further  provided 
that  every  man's  possession  should  be  unalienable. 

The  wisdom  of  this  constitution  had  provided  for  a  release 
of  all  debts  and  servitudes  every  seventh  year  (Deut.  xv.  1, 
2.  12.),  that  the  Hebrew  nation  might  not  moulder  away 
from  so  great  a  number  of  free  subjects,  and  be  lost  to  the 
public  in  the  condition  of  slaves.  It  was  moreover  provided, 
by  the  law  of  jubilee,  which  was  every  fiftieth  year,  that  then 
all  lands  should  be  restored,  and  the  estate  of  every  family, 
being  discharged  from  all  incumbrances,  should  return  to  the 
family  again.  For  this  there  was  an  express  law.  (Lev.  xxv. 
10.)  Ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year,  and  proclaim  liberty 
throughout  ell  the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabHants  thereof:  it  shall 
be  a  jubilee  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  return  every  man  to  his  pos- 
session,  and  ye  shall  return  every  man  vnio  his  family.  It  is 
further  enacted,  Jlnd  the  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever  (or,  as 
in  the  margin,  be  quite  cut  ojf,  or  alienated  from  the  family)  ; 
for  the  Icmd  is  mine^fnye  are  strangers  and  sojourno-s  with  me. 

By  this  agrarian  law  of  the  Hebrews,  all  estates  were  to  be 
kept  in  the  same  families,  as  well  as  the  same  tribes  to  which 
they  originally  belonged  at  the  first  division  of  the  land  by 
Joshua;  so  that  how  often  soever  a  man's  estate  had  been 
sold  or  alienated  from  one  jubilee  to  another,  or  through  how 
many  hands  soever  it  liaii  passed,  yet  in  fifty  years  every 
estate  must  return  to  the  heirs  of  the  persons  who  were 
yriffinally  possessed  of  it, 

ft  was  at  first  an  excellent  constitution,  considering  the  de- 
sign of  this  government,  to  make  so  equal  a  division  of  the 
land  among  the  whole  Hebrew  nation,  according  to  the  poll ; 
It  made  provision  for  settling  and  maintaining  a  numerous 
and  a  brave  militia  of  six  hundred  thousand  men,  which,  if 
their  force  was  rightly  directed  and  used,  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient defence  not  only  against  any  attempts  of  their  less 
powerful  neighbours,  to  deprive  them  of  tneir  liberty  or  re- 
ligion ;  but  considering  moreover  the  natural  security  of  their 
country,  into  which  no  jnroads  could  be  made,  but  through 
very  difficult  passes,  it  was  a  force  sufficient  to  defend  them 
against  the  more  powerful  empires  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  or 
Babylon. 

The  wisdom  of  this  constitution  is  yet  further  observable, 
as  it  proArided  against  all  ambitious  designs  of  private  persons, 
or  persons  in  authority,  against  tlie  public  liberty  ;  for  no  per- 
son in  any  of  the  tribes,  or  throughout  the  whole  Hebrew  na- 
tion, had  such  estates  and  possessions,  or  were  allowed  by 
the  constitution  to  procure  them,  that  could  give  any  hopes 
of  success  in  oppressing  their  brethren  and  fellow-gubjects. 
They  had  no  richea  to  bribe  indigent  persons  to  assist  them, 
nor  could  there  at  any  time  be  any  considerable  number  of 
indigent  persons  to  be  corrupted.  They  could  have  no  power 
to  force  their  fellow-subjects  into  a  tame  submission  to  any  of 
their  ambitious  views.  The  power  in  the  hands  of  so  many 
freeholders  in  each  tribe,  was  so  unspeakably  superior  to  any 
power  in  the  hands  of  one  or  of  a  few  men,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  how  any  such  ambitious  designs  should 
succeed,  if  any  person  should  have  been  found  so  weak  as  to 
attempt  them.  Besides,  this  equal  and  moderate  provision  for 
every  person  wisely  cut  off  the  means  of  luxury,  with  the 
temptations  to  it  from  example.  It  almost  necessarily  induced 
the  whole  Hebrew  nation  to  be  both  industrious  and  frugal, 
and  yet  gave  to  every  one  such  a  property,  with  such  an  easy 
state  of  liberty,  that  they  had  sufficient  reason  to  esteem  and 
value  them,  and  endeavour  to  preserve  and  maintain  them.' 

In  this  division  of  the  land  into  twelve  portions,  the  pos- 
terity of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (the  two  sons  of  Joseph), 

'  Lowman  on  the  Civil  Government  of  the  Hebrews,  pp.  46—49. 


had  their  portions,  as  distinct  tribes,  in  consequence  of  Jacob 
having  adopted  them.  The  northern  parts  of  the  country 
were  allotted  to  the  tribes  of  Asher,  Naphtali,  Zebulon,  and 
Issachar ;  the  middle  parts  to  that  of  Ephraim  and  one  half 
of  the  tribe  of  Manasfeeh  ;  the  southern  parts  to  those  of  Ju 
dah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Simeon  ;  and  the  country  beyona 
Jordan,  (which  was  first  conquered  by  the  Israelites,  before 
the  subjugation  of  the  whole  land  of  Canaan),  was  allotted  to 
the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  other  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh. The  tribe  of  Levi,  indeed  (which  formed  in  effisct  a 
thirteenth  tribe),  possessed  no  lands.  By  divine  command 
there  were  assigned  to  the  Levites,  who  were  appointed  to 
minister  in  holy  things,  without  any  secular  incumbrance,  the 
tenths  and  first-fruits  of  the  estates  of  their  brethren.  Forty- 
eight  cities  were  appropriated  to  their  residence,  thence  called 
Levitical  cities  :  these  were  dispersed  among  the  twelve 
tribes,  and  had  their  respective  suburbs,  with  land  surround- 
ing them.  Of  these  cities  the  Kohathites  received  twenty, 
three,  the  Gershonites  thirteen,  and  the  Merarites  twelve 
and  six  of  them,  three  on  each  side  of  Jordan, ^  were  appoint- 
ed to  be  Cities  of  Refuge,  whither  the  inadvertent  man- 
slayer  might  flee,  and  find  an  asylum  from  his  pursuers,  and 
be  secured  from  the  effects  of  private  revenge,  until  cleared 
by  a  legal  process.  (Num.  xxxv.  6 — 15.  Deut.  xix.  4 — 10. 
Josh.  XX.  7,  8.)*  The  way  to  these  cities  the  Israelites  were 
commanded  to  make  croud,  yo  that  the  msn-slayer  might  flew 
thither  without  impediment,  and  with  ail  imaginable  expedi- 
tion :  and  according  to  tlie  Rat)bins,  there  was  an  inscription 
set  up  at  every  cross  road — "  Asylum,  Asylum."  It  has  been 
thought  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  this  practice  in  Luke  iii. 
4 — 6.,  where  John  the  Baptist  is  described  a,-,  the  voice,  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make 
his  paths  straight.  He  was  the  Messiah's  forerunner,  and  in 
that  character  was  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  men  fleeing  to 
him  as  their  asylum,  and  obtaining  the  salvation  of  God.^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  sacerdotal  cities  lay  within  the 
southern  tribes,  eight  belonging  to  Judah  and  four  to  Benja- 
min, and  only  one  to  Simeon,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  on  the  frontier  of  Judah,  and  to  have  remained 
under  the  control  of  the  latter  tribe.  This  was  wisely  and 
providentially  designed  to  guard  against  the  evils  of  schism 
between  the  southern  and  northern  tribes.  For,  by  this  ar- 
rangement all  the  sacerdotal  cities  (except  one)  lay  in  the 
faithful  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  to  maintain  the  nation- 
al worship  in  them,  in  opposition  to  the  apostacy  of  the  other 
tribes.  Otherwise  the  kingdom  of  Judah  might  have  expe- 
rienced a  scarcity  of  priests,  or  have  been  burtnened  with  the 
maintenance  of  those  who  fled  from  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (2 
Chron.  xi.  13,  14.),  when  the  base  and  wicked  policy  of 
Jeroboam  made  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people  to  officiate 
in  their  room. 

Of  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  which  was  given  by  Mo- 
ses to  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  to  the  half  tribe  oi 
Manasseh  (Deut.  iii.  12 — 17.  Josh.  xii.  1 — 6.  xiii.),  the  tribe 
of  Reuben  obtained  the  southern  part,  which  was  bounded 
on  the  south  from  Midian  by  the  river  Arnon ;  on  the  north, 
by  another  small  river ;  on  the  east,  by  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites;  and  on  the  west  by  the  river  Jordan.  Its  principal 
cities  were  Ashdod-Pizgah,  Bethabara,  Beth-peor,  Bezer, 
Heshbon,  Jahaz,  Kedemoth,  Medeba,  Mephaath,  and  Midian, 
The  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  was  bounded  by  the  river 
Jordan  on  the  west,  by  the  canton  of  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh on  the  north,  by  the  Ammonites  on  the  east,  and  by  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  on  the  south.  Its  chief  cities  were  Betharan 
(afterwards  called  Julias),  Debir,  Jazer,  Mahanaim,  Mizpeh. 
Penuel,  Rabbah,  or  Rabboth  (afterwards  called  Philadelphia). 
Succoth,  and  Tishbeth.  The  region  allotted  to  the  halk 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  on  th  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  war 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  ;  by 
the  sea  of  Cinnereth  (afterwards  called  the  lake  of  Gennesa- 
reth  and  the  sea  of  Galilee),  and  the  course  of  the  river  Jor- 
dan from  its  source  towards  that  sea,  on  the  west ;  by  Mount 
Lebanon,  or  more  properly  Mount  Hermon,  on  the  north  and 
north-east ;  and  by  Mount  Gilead  on  the  east.  Its  principal 
cities  Avere  Ashtaroth-Carnaim,  Auran,   Beeshterah,  Beth- 

»  The  cities  of  refuge  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan  were  Bezer,  in  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  ;  Ramoth  Gilead,  in  tliat  of  Gari ;  and  Golan,  in  the  hal. 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  Those  on  the  western  sia.  of  Jordan  were,  Hebron, 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah;  Shechem,  in  that  of  Rphiaiin  ;  andKedesh-Naphtali, 
in  that  of  Naphtah. 

'  Most  of  the  North  American  nations  had  similar  places  of  refuge 
(either  a  house  or  a  town),  whicli  afforded  a  safe  asylum  to  a  man-slayer, 
who  fled  to  it  from  the  revenger  of  blood.  Adaii's  History  of  the  American 
Indians,  pp.  153,  159.  416. 

«  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  p.  78.  Jenning's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book 
ii.  ch.  5.  p.  295     Edinb.  1B03. 
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presidents,  are  enumerated  in  I 
e  produce  of  those  districts  every 

supply  the  kingr  with  provisions 
•II,  that  is,  each  for  one  month  in 

of  Solomon  extended  from  t/if 
'ktlislines,  and  unto  the  'bi/rder  of 
%  and  served  Solonwn  all  the  dayti 
II.)  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
over  all  the  provinces  from  the 
1  of  the  Philistines,  even  to  the 
luphrates  was  the  east  em  boun- 
3  Philistines  were  westward,  on 
d  Egypt  was  oi)  the  south.  Solo- 
ibutaries,  the  kingdoms  of  Syria, 
ion ;  and  thus  he  appears  to  have 
h  God  had  covenanted  with  Abrd- 

he  Holy  Land  continued  till  after 
n  ten  tribes  revolted  from  his  son 
mselves  into  a  separate  kingdoni 

Kingdom  of  Israel.  The  two 
nd  Judah,  continuing  faithful  to 
GDOM  OF  Judah.     lliis  kingdom 

parts  of  the  land,  consisting  of 
tribes,  together  with  so  much  of 
Simeon  as  were  intermixed  with 
'  or  metropolis  was  Jerusalem,  in 
le  kingdom  of  Israel  included  all 
arts  of  the  land,  occupied  by  the 
pital  was  Samaria,  in  the  tribe  of 
rty  miles  north-east  of  Jerusalem. 
)n  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom 
iing  of  Assyria,  after  it  had  sub- 
(T-four  years. 

1  successively  into  the  hands  of 
:s  and  Romans.  L\  the  timk  of 
d  into  five  separate  provinces,  viz. 
eraea,  and  Idumaea. 
on  of  the  Holy  Land  is  very  fre- 
S'ew  Testament :  its  limits  seem 
imes.  It  comprised  the  country 
ribes  of  Issachar,  Naphtali,  and 
tribe  of  Dan ;  and  is  divided  by 
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«aida,  Gadara,  Gerasa,  Geshur,  and  Jabesh-Gilead.  ITiis 
tribe  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  bravery  of  Jair,  who  took 
threcscin-e  cities,  besides  several  small  towns  or  villafrps,  which 
he  called  Havoth-Jair,  or  the  IJtvelUn^s  ofJuir.  (1  Chron.  ii. 
23.  Num.  xxxii.  41.) 

The  remaining  nine  tribes  and'  a  half  were  settled  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Jordan. 

The  canton  of  tiio  tril)o  of  Judah  was  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Dead  Sea ;  on  the  west,  bjr  the  tribes  of  Dan  and 
Simeon,  both  of  which  lay  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea;  on  the  north,  by  the  canton  of  the  tribe  of  Beiijarniii ; 
and  on  the  south,  by  Kadesli^Barnea,  and  the  Desert  oi  Paran 
or  Ziii.  Judah  was  reckoned  to  be  the  largest  and  most  popu- 
lous of  all  the  twelve  tribes;  and  its  inhabitants  were  the 
most  valiant;  it  was  also  the  chief  and  royal  tribe,  from 
which,  in  subsequent  times,  the  whole  kingdom  was  denomi- 
nated. The  most  remarkable  places  or  cities  in  this  tribe 
were  Adullam,  Azekah,  Bethlehem,  Bethzor,  Debir  or  Kiri- 
ftth-sepher,  Emmaus,  Engedi,  Kiriatharba  or  Hebron,  Lib- 
nah,  Makkedah,  Maon,  Massada,  Tekoah,  and  Ziph. 

Tiie  inheritance  of  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  of  Simeon  was 
within  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  or  was  taken  out 
of  Uie  portion  at  first  allotted  to  the  latter.  The  boundaries 
of  these  two  tribes  are  not  precisely  ascertained  ;  though 
they  are  placed  by  geographers  to  the  north  and  south-west 
of  the  canton  of  Judan,  and  conset^uently  bordered  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  principal  cities  in  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
were  Ajalon,  Dan  or  Ijesham,  Elttkch,  Eshtaol,  Gath-rim- 
mon,  Gibbethon,  Hirshemesh,  Joppa,  Modin,  Timnath,  and 
Zorah.  The  chief  cities  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  were  Ain, 
Beersheba,  Hormah,  and  Ziklag. 

The  canton  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  lay  between 
the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Joseph,  contiguous  to  Samaria  on  the 
north,  to  Judah  on  the  south,  and  to  Dan  on  the  west,  which 
last  parted  it  from  the  Mediterranean.  It  did  not  contain 
many  cities  and  towns,  but  this  defect  was  abundantly  sup- 
plie<i  by  its  possessing  the  most  considerable,  and  the  metro- 
polis of  all — the  city  of  Jerusalem.  The  other  places  of 
note  in  this  tribe  were  Anathoth,  Both-cl,  Gibeah,  Gibeon, 
Gilgal,  Hai,  Mizpeh,  Ophrah,  and  Jericho. 

To  the  north  of  the  canton  of  Benjamin  lay  that  allotted  to 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  that  of  the  other  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh.  The  boundaries  of  these  two  districts  cannot  be 
ascertained  with  precision.  The  chief  places  in  Ephraim, 
were  Bethoron  the  Nether  and  Upper,  Gezer,  Lydda,  Mich- 
mash,  Naioth,  Samaria,  Shechem,  Shiloh,  and  Timnath- 
Serah.  After  the  schism  of  the  ten  tribes,  the  seat  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  being  in  Ephraim,  this  tribe  is  frequently 
used  to  signify  the  whole  kingdom.  The  chief  places  in  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  were  Abel-meholath,  Bethabara, 
Bethsham  (afterwards  called  Scythopolis),  Bezek,  Endor, 
Encn,  Gath-rimmon,  Megiddo,  Salim,  Ophrah,  and  Tirzah. 

To  the  north,  and  more  particularly  to  the  north-east  of  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  lay  the  canton  of  Issachar,  which 
was  bordered  by  the  celebrated  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  its 
northern  boundary  was  Mount  Tabor.  The  chief  cities  of 
Issachar,  were  Aphok,  Bethshemesh,  Dothan,  Kishon,  Jez- 
reel, Naim  or  Nam,  Ramoth,  and  Shuuem. 

On  the  north  and  west  of  Issachar  resided  the  tribe  of 
Zebulun.  Its  chief  places  were  Bethlehem,  Cinnereth  or 
Chinnereth,  Gath-hepher,  Jokneam,  Remmon-Methoar,  and 
Shiinroncheron. 

The  tribe  of  Asher  was  stationed  in  the  district  to  the 
north  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  west  of  Zebulun ; 
consequently  it  was  a  maritime  country.  Hence  it  was  said 
^Judg.  v.  17.)  i\\-a.i  Asher  continued  on  the  sf.a->hure,  and  abode 
in  his  creeki.  Its  northern  boundary  was  ]\Iount  Libanus  or 
Lebanon ;  and  on  the  south  it  was  bounded  by  Mount  Car- 
mel,  and  the  canton  of  Issachar.  Its  principal  cities  were 
Abdon,  Achshaph,  Helkath,  INIishal,  and  Rehob.  This  tribe 
never  possessed  the  whole  extent  of  district  assigned  to  it, 
which  was  to  reach  to  Libanus,  to  Syria,  and  Phoenicia,  and 
included  the  celebrated  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Lastly,  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  or  Nephtali  occupied  that 
district  in  the  northern  part  of  the  land  ol  Can&an,  which  lay 
between  Mount  Lebanon  to  the  north,  and  the  sea  of  Cinner- 
eth (or  Gennesareth)  to  the  south,  and  between  Asher  to  the 
west,  and  the  river  Jordan  to  the  east.  Its  chief  places  were 
\bel  or  Ab^-Beth-Maachah,  Hammofh-dor,  Harosheth  of  the 
G^ntihs,  Kedesh,  and  Kiriathaim. 

V.  The  next  remarkable  division  was  made  by  kino-  Solo- 
J'OH,  who  divided  the  kingdom,  which  he  had  received  from 
•lis  father  David,  into  twelve  provinces  or  districts,  each  un- 
^i  a  peculiar  officer.     These  districts,   together  with   the 


names  of  their  respective  presidents,  are  enumerated  in  1 
Kings  iv.  7 — 19.  From  the  produce  of  these  districts  every 
one  of  these  officers  was  to  supply  the  king  with  provisions 
for  his  household,  in  his  turn,  that  is,  each  for  one  month  in 
the  year.  The  dominions  of  Solomon  extended  from  the 
river  unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  unto  the  birrder  of 
Ei^ypt,  they  l/rotii^ht  presents,  and  served  Sohmiun  all  the  days 
(f  his  life.  (1  Kings  iv.  21.)  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
Hebrew  monarch  reigned  over  all  the  provinces  from  the 
river  Euphrates  to  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  even  to  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt.  The  Euphrates  was  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  his  dominions ;  the  Philistines  were  westward,  on 
the  Meditterranean  Sea ;  and  Eg>'pt  was  oi)  the  south.  Solo- 
mon therefore  had,  as  his  tributaries,  the  kingdoms  of  Syria. 
Damascus,  Moab,  and  Ammon ;  and  thus  he  appears  to  have 
possessed  all  the  land  which  God  had  covenanted  with  Abni- 
nam  to  give  to  his  posterity. 

VI.  Under  this  division  the  Holy  Land  continued  till  after 
the  death  of  Solomon,  when  ten  tribes  revolted  from  his  son 
Rehoboam,  and  erected  themselves  into  a  separate  kingdom 
under  Jeroboam,  called  the  Kingdom  of  Israel.  The  two 
other  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah,  continuing  faithful  to 
Rehoboam,  formed  the  Kingdom  of  Juuah.  'Fhis  kingdom 
comprised  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  land,  consisting  of 
the  allotments  of  those  two  tribes,  together  with  so  much  of 
the  territories  of  Dan  and  Simeon  as  were  intermixed  with 
that  of  Judah  :  its  royal  city  or  metropolis  was  Jerusalem,  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  included  all 
the  northern  and  middle  parts  of  the  land,  occupied  by  the 
other  ten  tribes  ;  and  its  capital  was  Samaria,  in  the  tribe  of 
B]phraini,  situated  about  thirty  miles  north-east  of  Jerusalem. 
But  this  division  ceased,  on  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  after  it  had  sub- 
sisted two  hundred  and  fifty-four  years. 

VII.  The  Holy  Land  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of 
the  Syrian  kings,  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  the  timk  of 
Jesus  Christ  it  was  divided  into  five  separate,  provinces,  viy,. 
Galilee,  Samaria,  Judaea,  Pera^a,  and  Idumaea. 

1.  Galilee. — ^This  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  is  very  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  New  Testament :  its  limits  seem 
to  have  varied  at  different  times.  It  comprised  the  country 
formerly  occupied  by  the  tribes  of  Issachar,  Naphtali,  and 
Asher,  and  by  part  of  the  tribe  of  Dan ;  and  is  divided  by 
Josephus  into  Upper  and  iMwer  Galilee. 

Upper  Galilee  abounded  in  mountains ;  and  from  its  vicinity 
to  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  it  is  called  the  Coasts  of  Tyrt 
and  Sidon.  (Mark  vii.  31.)  The  principal  city  in  this  region 
was  Cossarea  Philippi ;  through  which  the  main  road  lay  to 
Damascus,  Tyre,  and  Sidon. 

Lower  Galilee  was  situated  in  a  rich  and  fertile  plain,  be- 
tween the  Mediteranean  Sea  and  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth ; 
according  to  Josephus,  this  district  was  very  populous,  con- 
taining upwards  of  two  hundred  cities  and  towns.  The 
principal  cities  of  Lower  Galilee,  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  are  Tiberias,  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  Nazareth, 
Cana,  Capernaum,  Nain,  Cjesarea  of  Palestine,  and  Ptole- 
mais. 

Galilee-  was  most  honoured  by  our  Saviour's  presence. 
"  Hither  Joseph  and  Mary  returned  with  him  out  ot  Egypt, 
and  here  he  resided  until  his  baptism  by  John.  (Matt.  ii.  22. 
23.  Lukeii.  39 — 51.  Matt.  iii.  13.  Luke  iii.  21.)  Hither  he  re- 
turned after  his  baptism  and  temptation  (Luke  iv.  11.):  and, 
after  his  entrance  on  his  public  ministry,  though  he  often 
went  into  other  provinces,  yet  so  freq^uent  were  nis  visits  to 
this  country,  that  he  wzis  called  a  Galilean.  (Matt.  xxvi.  69.) 
The  population  of  Galilee  being  very  great,  our  Lord  had 
many  opportunities  of  doin^  good  ;  ana  being  out  of  the 
poweroi  the  priests  at  Jerusalem,  he  seems  to  have  preferred 
It  as  his  aboae.  To  this  province  our  Lord  commanded  his 
apostles  to  come  and  converse  with  him  after  his  resurrection 
(Matt,  xxviii.  7.  IC):  and  of  this  country  most,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  his  apostles  were  natives,  whence  they  are  all  styled 
by  the  angels  men  of  Galilee."^  (Acts  i.  11.) 

The  Galileans  spoke  an  unpolished  and  corrupt  dialect  of 
the  Syriac,  confounding  and  using  y  {ain)  or  m  {akph),  3 
Icaph)  for  a  (beth),  n  (Jau)  for  -\  {dateth);  and  also  frequent- 
ly changed  tne  gutturals.'^  This  probably  proceeded  from 
tneir  great  communication  and  intermixture  with  the  neigh- 
bouring nations.     It  was  this  corrupt  dialect  that  led  to  the 

1  Well's  Geography  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  vol.  ii.  p.  137. 

2  Dr.  Lightfoot,  to  whom  we  are  inrlebted  for  the  above  remark,  has 
given  several  instances  in  Hebrew  and  English,  which  are  sufficiently  amus- 
ing.   One  of  these  is  as  follows  :  A  certain  woman  intended  to  say  bofor* 

the  judge,  My  Lord,  I  had  a  picture,  irhich  llify  "'ofr  ■  nvrf  it  irai  f.k  q  rem 
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detection  of  Peter  as  one  of  Christ's  disciples.  (Mark  xiv. 
70.)  The  Galileans  are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Josephus 
as  a  turbulent  and  rebellious  people,  and  upon  all  occasions 
ready  to  disturb  the  Roman  authority.  They  were  particu- 
larly forward  in  an  insurrection  against  Pilate  himself,  who 
proceeded  to  a  summary  mode  of  punishment,  causing  a 
party  of  them  to  be  treacherously  slain,  during  one  of  the 
great  festivals,  when  they  cai.ie  to  sacrifice  at  Jerusalem.' 
This  character  of  the  Galileans  explains  the  expression  in 
St.  Luke's  Gospel  (xiii.  L),  whose  blood  Pilate  mingled  with 
their  sacrifices ,-  and  also  accoimts  for  his  abrupt  question, 
i))hen  he  heard  of  Galilee,  and  asked  if  Jesus  were  a  Galilean  ? 
(Luke  xxiii.  G.)  Our  Redeemer  was  accused  before  him  of 
seditious  practices,  and  of  exciting  the  people  to  revolt ; 
when,  therefore,  it  was  stated,  among  other  things,  that  he 
had  been  in  Galilee,  Pilate  caught  at  the  observation,  and  in- 
auired  if  he  were  a  Galilean ;  having  been  prejudiced  against 
the  inhabitants  of  that  district  by  their  frequent  commotions, 
and  being  on  this  account  the  more  ready  to  receive  any 
charge  wnich  might  be  brought  against  any  one  of  that  ob- 
noxious community.2 

Galilee  of  the  Nations,  or  of  the  Gentiles,  mentioned  in  Isa. 
ix.  1.  and  Matt.  iv.  15.,  is  by  some  commentators  supposed 
to  be  Upper  Galilee,  either  because  it  bordered  on  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  or  because  the  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Arabs,  &c.  were 
to  be  found  among  its  inhabitants.  Others,  however,  with 
better  reason,  suppose  that  the  whole  of  Galilee  is  intended, 
and  is  so  called,  because  it  lay  adjacent  to  idolatrous  na- 
tions.' 

2.  Samaria. — ^The  division  of  the  Holy  Land  thus  denomi- 
nated, derives  its  name  from  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  comprises 
the  tract  of  country  which  was  originally  occupied  by  the 
'wo  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseii  within  Jordan,  lying 
exactly  in  the  middle  between  Judasa  and  Galilee ;  so  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  persons  who  were  desirous  of 
^oing  expeditious-ly  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  to  pass 
through  this  country.  This  sufficiently  explains  the  remark 
of  St.  John  (iv.  4.),  which  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  Jose- 
phus.'' The  three  chief  places  of  this  district,  noticed  in  the 
Scriptureb,  are  Samaria,  Sichem,  or  Schechem,  and  Anti- 
patris. 

3.  JuDiEA. — Of  the  various  districts,  into  which  Palestine 
was  divided,  Judcea  was  the  most  distinguished.  It  com- 
prised the  territories  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  Simeon,  and  to  part  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan  ;  being  nearly  coextensive  with  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Judah.  Its  metropolis  was  Jerusalem  :  and  of  the  other 
towns  or  villages  of  note  contained  in  this  region,  the  most 
remarkable  were  Arimathea,  Azotus  or  Ashdod,  Bethany, 
Bethlehem,  Bethphage,  Emmaus,  Ephraim,  Gaza,  Jericho, 
Joppa,  Lydda,  and  Rama. 

4.  The  district  of  Per^a  comprised  the  six  cantons  of 
Abilene,  Trachonitis,  Iturtea,  Gaulonitis,  Batanasa,  and  Perasa, 
strictly  so  called,  to  which  some  geographers  have  added 
Decapolis. 

(1.)  Abilene  was  the  most  northern  of  these  provinces, 
being  situated  between  the  mountains  of  Libanus  and  Anti- 
Libanus,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the  city  Abila,  or  Abela. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  within  the  borders  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtah,  although  it  was  never  subdued  by  them.  This  can- 
ton or  territory  had  formerly  been  governed  as  a  kingdom 
{0uarixuot)  by  a  certain  Lysanias,  the  son  of  Ptolemy  and 
trrandson  of  Mennajus ;  but  he  being  put  to  death  b.  c.  36, 
through  the  intrigues  of  Cleopatra,  Augustus  placed  over  it 
another  Lysanias,  a  descendant  (as  it  appears)  of  the  former, 
with  the  title  of  tetrarch.  (Luke  iii.  1.)  The  emperor  Clau- 
dius afterwards  made  a  present  of  this  district  to  king  Agrip- 
pa,  or  at  least  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  it.^ 

(2.)  Trachonitis  was  bounded  by  the  Desert  Arabia  on 
fhe  east,  Batanaea  on  the  west,  Itursea  on  the  south,  and  the 

:  kat  if  you  had  been  placed  in  it,  your  feet  would  not  have  touched  the 
ground.  I5iit  she  so  spoiled  the  business  with  her  pronunciation,  that,  as 
ttie  glosser  interprets  it,  her  words  had  this  sense  -.—Sir,  slave.  I  had  a 
henm,  and  they  stole  thee  away  ;  and  it  was  so  great,  that  if  they  had 
hung  thee  oti  it,  thy  feet  wotild  not  hare  touclied  the  ground.  Lightfoot's 
Chorographical  Century  of  the  Land  of  Israel,  ch.  Ixxxvii.  (Works,  vol.  ii. 
',!•  79.)  See  additional  example.s  in  Buxtorf's  Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  Talmu- 
dicum  et  Rabbinicum,  p.  434. 

»  Josephus,  Antiq.  book  xviii.  c.  3.  §  2.  and  Mr.  Winston's  note  th«re.  In 
anotf.er  place,  (book  xvii.  c.  10  §  2.),  after  describing  a  popular  tumult,  he 
says,  A  great  number  of  these  icere  Galileans  and  Iduinoians. 

»  Gilly's  Spirit  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  Four  Evangelists  elucidated,  p,  328. 

»  Kninoel  in  loc.  Robinson's  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  iStew 
Testament,  voce  Vx\ik»ix. 

*  Antiq.  book  xx.  c.  5.  §  1.    De  Bell.  Jud.  oook  ii.  c.  12.  §  3. 
Josephu.'.   Ant.  Juil    lib.  xiv.  c.  13.  xv.  c.  4.  xix.  c.  5.     Bell.  Jud.  lib  i 
I.  13. 


country  of  Damascus  on  the  north.    It  abounded  with  rocks, 
which  afforded  shelter  to  numerous  thieves  and  robbers. 

(3. J  Itur.«;a  anciently  belonged  to  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nassen,  who  settled  on  the  east  of  Jordan  :  it  stood  to  the  east 
of  Batanaea  and  to  the  south  of  Trachonitis.  Of  these  two 
cantons  Philip  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  was  tetrarch  at 
the  time  John  the  Baptist  commenced  his  ministry.  (Luke 
iii.  1.)  It  derived  its  name  from  Jetur  the  son  of  Ishmael 
(1  Chron.  i.  31.),  and  was  also  called  Auranitis  from  the  city 
of  Hauran.  (Ezek.  xlvii.  IG.  18.)  This  region  exhibits  ves- 
tiges of  its  former  fiTtility,  and  is  most  beautifully  wooded 
and  picturesque.''  The  Ituraeans  are  said  to  have  been  skil 
ful  archers  and  dexterous  robbers. 

(4.)  Gaulonitis  was  a  tract  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  o! 
Gennesareth  and  the  river  Jordan,  which  derived  its  name 
from  Gaulan  or  Golan  the  city  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan 
(Josh.  XX.  8.)  This  canton  is  not  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament. 

(5.)  BatanjEa,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bashan,  was  situat- 
ed to  the  north-east  of  Gaulonitis,  and  was  celebrated  for  ita 
excellent  breed  of  cattle,  its  rich  pastures,  and  fcr  its  stately 
oaks  :  the  precise  limits  of  this  district  are  not  easy  to  be  de- 
fined. A  part  of  it  is  now  called  the  Belka,  and  affords  the 
finest  pasturage,  being  every  where  shaded  with  groves  of 
noble  oaks  and  pistachio  trees.  It  was  part  of  the  territory 
given  to  Herod  Antipas,  and  is  not  noticed  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

(6.)  Per^a,  in  its  restricted  sense,  includes  the  southern 
part  of  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  lying  south  of  Itursea, 
east  of  Judaea  and  Samaria  ;  and  was  anciently  possessed  by 
the  two  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  Its  principal  place  was 
the  strong  fortress  of  Machasrus,  erected  for  tne  purpose  of 
checking  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Arabs.  This  fort- 
ress, though  not  specified  by  name  in  the  New  Testament,  is 
memorable  as  the  place  where  John  the  Baptist  was  put  to 
death.  (Matt.  xiv.  3—12.) 

(7.)  The  canton  of  Decapolis  (Matt.  iv.  25.  Mark  v.  20 
and  vii.  31.),  which  derives  its  name  from  the  ten  cities  it 
contained,  is  considered  by  Reland  and  other  eminent  author 
ities  as  part  of  the  region  of  Peraea.  Concerning  its  limits, 
and  the  names  of  its  ten  cities,  geographers  are  by  no  means 
agreed  ;  but,  according  to  Josephus  (whose  intimate  know 
ledge  of  the  country  constitutes  him  an  unexceptionable  au 
thority),  it  contained  the  cities  of  Damascus,  Otopos,  Phila 
delphia,  Raphana,  Scythopolis  (the  capital  of  the  district) 
Gaclara,  Hippos,  Dios,  Pella,  and  Gerasa. 

5.  Idum^a. — This  province  was  added  by  the  Romans,  or 
their  conquest  of  Palestine.  It  comprised  the  extreme  south- 
ern part  of  Judaea,  together  with  some  small  part  of  Arabia." 
During  the  Babylonish  captivity,  being  left  destitute  of  in- 
habitants, or  not  sufficiently  inhabited  by  its  natives,  it  seems 
to  have  been  seized  by  the  neighbouring  Idumceans ;  and 
though  they  were  afterwards  subjugatea  by  the  powerful 
arms  of  the  Maccabees  and  Asmonaean  princes,  and  embraced 
Judaism,  yet  the  tract  of  country,  of  which  they  had   thus 

fossessed  themselves,  continued  to  retain  the  appellation  of 
dumffia  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and,  indeed,  for  a  considerable 
subsequent  period.  Ultimately  the  Idumaeans  became  min- 
gled with  the  Ishmaelites,  and  they  were  jointly  called  Na- 
bathasans.  from  Nebaioth,  a  son  of  Ishmael.^ 

VIII.  Of  the  whole  country  thus  described,  Jerusalem 
was  the  metropolis  during  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  • 
after  the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes,  it  was  the  capital  ot 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  but  during  the  time  of  Christ  and 
until  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity,  it  was  the  me- 
tropolis of  Palestine. 

1.  Jerusalem  is  frequently  styled  in  the  Scriptures  the 
Holy  City  (Isa.  xlviii.  2.  Dan.  ix.  24.  Neh.xi.  1.  Matt,  iv 
5.  Rev.  xi.  2.),  because  the  Lord  chose  it  out  of  all  the  tribes 
of  Israel  to  place  his  name  there,  his  temple  and  his  worship 

•  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Palestine,  pp.  408, 409.  London,  1821. 4to.  Mr. 
Hurckhardt,  who  visited  this  region  in  the  years  1810  and  1812,  has  de- 
scribed its  present  state,  together  with  the  various  antiquities  which  still 
remain.  See  his  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  51—119.  211—310. 
London,  1822. 4to.  ' 

■■  For  a  copious  and  interesting  illustration  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
concerning  Idumaja,  from  the  statements  of  modern  travellers,  see  Mr 
Keith's  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  from  Prophecy,  pp. 
172-220.  . 

»  Besides  the  authorities  incidentally  cited  in  me  precetlnig  pages,  the 
following  works  have  been  consulted  for  this  clmpirr,  viz.  Relandi  Pal»si:- 
na,  tom.  i.  pp.  1—201.  (Traj.  ad  Rhcn.  1711);  Ancient  Universal  II isloiy, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  452— 465. 476— 486.  (Lond.  1748);  Pritii  Introductio  ad  Lectionem 
Novi  Testamenti,  pp.  497—513. ;  Beausobre's  and  L'Enfant's  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament  (Bp.  Watson's  Collection  of  Theological  Tracts,  voi. 
iii.  pp.  262—278.) ;  Pareau,  Antiquitas  Hebraica  breviterdescripta,  pp.  44— 
62. ;  Spanhemii  Introductio  ad  Geographiain  Sacram.  pi  1—81. 
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(Dent.  xii.  5.  xiv,  2.3.  xvi.  2.  xxv  2.) ;  and  to  be  the  centre 
of  union  in  religion  and  government  for  all  the  tribes  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel.  It  is  held  in  the  lii<rhest  veneration 
by  Christians  for  the  miracnlous  and  important  transactions 
which  happened  there,  and  also  by  the  Mohammedans,  who 
to  this  day  n(!ver  call  it  by  any  other  appellation  than  EL- 
ICodi,'  or  El  Klioudrx,  that  is.  The  Holy,  sometimes  adding 
the  epithet  Jll-Shcrlf\  or  The  Noble.  The  most  ancient  name 
of  the  city  was  Salem,  or  Peace  (Gen.  xiv.  18.) :  the  imnort 
of  Jerusalem  is,  the  vision  or  inheritance  of  peace  .'^ -mm  to 
this  it  is  not  improbable  that  our  Saviour  alluded  in  his  ijcau- 
tifiil  and  pathetic  lamentation  over  the  city.  (Luke  xix.  11. ) 
It  wa.s  also  formerly  called  Jehus  from  one  of  the  sons  of 
Canaan.  (Josh,  xviii.  28.)  After  its  capture  by  Joshua 
^Josh.  x.)  it  was  jointly  inbabited  both  by  Jews  and  Jebus- 
ites  (Josli.  XV.  G3.)  for  about  five  hundred  years,  until  the 
time  of  David  ;  who  having  expelled  the  Jebusites,  made  it 
his  residence  (2  Sam.  v.  (! — 9.),  and  erected  a  noble  palace 
there,  together  with  several  other  magnificent  buildings, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  styled  the  Citt/  af  David  {\  (^hron. 
xi.  5.)'  By  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xxix.  1.)  Jerusalem  is  termed 
Ariel,  or  the  Lion  of  God  ;  but  the  reason  of  this  name,  and 
its  meaninjT,  as  applied  to  Jerusalem,  is  very  obscure  and 
doubtful.  It  may  possibly  signify  the  strength  of  the  place, 
by  which  the  inhabitants  were  enabled  to  resist  and  overcome 
their  enemies;'  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Persians  term 
one  of  their  cities  Shirdz,  or  the  J)evouri7i<^  Lion,  Beiiig 
situated  on  the  confines  of  the  two  tribes  of  Benjamin  and 
ludah,  Jerusalem  sometimes  formed  a  part  of  the;  one,  and 
Bometimes  of  the  other;  but,  after  Jehovah  had  appointed  it 
to  be  the  place  of  his  habitation  and  temple,  it  was  consi- 
Icred  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  contmon 
property  of  the  children  of  Israel.  On  this  account  it  was, 
ihat  the  houses  were  not  let,  and  all  strangers  of  the  Jewish 
nation  had  the  liberty  of  lodging  there  gratis,  by  right  of 
hospitality.  To  this  custom  our  Lord  probably  alludes  in 
Matt.  xxvi.  18.  and  the  parallel  passages.^ 

2.  The  name  of  the  whole  mountain,  on  the  several  hills 
and  hollows  of  which  the  city  stood,  was  called  Moriaii,  or 
vision;  because  it  was  liigh  land,  and  could  be  seen  afar  off, 
especially  from  the  south  (Gen.  xxii.  2 — 4.)  ;  but  afterwards 
that  name  was  appropriated  to  the  most  elevated  part  on 
which  the  t<>in'  Ic  was  erected,  and  where  Jehovah  appeared 
to  David.  ('.;  Chron.  iii.  1.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  IG,  17.)  This 
mountai:!  is  a  rocky  limestone  hill,  steep  of  ascent  on  every 
side,  ;:xceptthe  north;  and  is  surrounded  on  the  other  sides 
by  a  group  of  hills,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  (Psal. 
fxxv.  2.),  which  situation  rendered  it  secure  from  the  earth- 
auakes  tnat  appear  to  have  been  frequent  in  the  Holy  Land 
(Psal.  xlvi.  2,  3.),  and  have  furnished  the  prophets  with 
many  elegant  allusions.  On  the  east,  stands  the  Moltjt  of 
Olives,  Ironting  the  temple,  of  which  it  commanded  a  noble 
prospect  (Matt.  xxiv.  2,  3.  Luke  xix.  37 — 11.),  as  it  does  to 
this  day  of  the  whole  city,  over  whose  streets  and  walls  the 
eye  roves  as  if  in  the  survey  of  a  model.  Th'.s  mountain, 
which  is  frequently  noticed  in  the  evangelical  history,  stretches 
from  north  to  south,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  length.  The 
olive  is  still  found  growing  in  patches  at  the  foot  of  this 
mountain,  to  which  it  ffives  its  name.  Its  summit  commands 
a  view  as  far  as  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  mountains  beyond 
Jordan.  On  the  descent  of  this  mountain  our  Saviour  stood 
ivhen  he  beheld  the  cit"  and  wept  over  it ;  on  this  mountain 
'.t  was  that  he  delivered  his  prediction  concerning  the  down- 
fall of  Jerusalem  (Luke  xix.  11 — 14.);  and  tiie  army  of  Ti- 
tus encamped  upon  the  very  spot  where  its  destruction  had 
been  foretold.'^     Dr.  Clarke  discovered  some  Pagan  remains 

«  This  is  a  contraction  from  Medinet-el-KAD^ss,  that  is,  the  Sucred  City. 
Capt.  Light's  Travels  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  &c.  p.  177.  Burckhardt  in  his  map 
terms  .lernsalein  Khodess. 

»  Relanili  Palajstina,  torn.  ii.  p.  8.'J3.    Schulzii  Archreologia  Biblica,  p.  20. 

'  Ueausol)re  and  L'Enfant,  in  Up.  Watson's  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  p.  H'2. 

«  Up.  Lowth,  on  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  206. 

•  Schnl/.ii  Archa?ologia  Biblica,  p.  21.  Beausobre  and  L'Enfaiit,  in  Bp. 
^Vatson's  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  p.  143. 

•  Josepbus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.  5.  "It  ii?  not  difficult  to  conceive," 
says  the  Rev.  \V.  .lowett,  who,  in  December,  ISa^.surveyed.IerusaU'm  from 
this  raountain,  "observing  from  this  spot  the  various  undidations  and  slopes 
of  the  gp:)und,  that  when  Mount  Zion,  Acra,  and  Mount  .Moriah,  constituted 
the  bulk  :f  the  city,  with  a  deep  and  stoop  valley  surrounding  the  greater 
part  of  it,  it  must  have  been  considered  by  the  people  of  that  age  as  nearly 
iinpregnable.  It  stands  beautiful  for  situation !  It  is,  indeed,  builded  as  a 
"ily  that  is  compact  together.  (Ps.  c.xxii.  3.)  Tlie  kings  of  the  earth,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  would  not  hare  believed,  that  the  adversary 
and  the  enemy  should  have  entered  into  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  (Lam.  iv. 
12.  B.  c.  58S.)  This  was  said  nearly  two  thousand  four  hundred  years  ago. 
^d  when,  650  years  after,  Titus  besieged  and  took  this  devoted  city,  he  ex- 
ilaimed  on  viewing  the  vast  strength  of  the  place,  '  We  have  certainly  had 
'»<>d  for  our  assistant  in  this  war :  and  it  was  no  other  than  God  who  ejected 
<"C  Jews  out  of  these  fortifications :  for  what  could  the  hands  of  men.  or 


on  this  mountain;  and  at  its  foot  he  visited  an  olive  ground, 
always  noticed  as  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  "  This  place," 
says  he,  "  is,  not  witnout  reason,  shown  as  the  scene  of  out 
Saviour's  agony  the  night  before  his  crucifixion  (Matt.  xxvi. 
Mark  xiv.  Luke  xxii,  John  xviii.),  both  from  the  circum 
stance  of  the  name  it  still  retains,  and  its  situation  with  re- 
gard to  the  city."  Here  he  found  a  grove  of  olives  of  im- 
mense size  covered  with  fruit,  almost  in  a  mature  state." 
Between  Olivet  and  tht^  city  lies  the  deep  valley  of  Kedroi 
through  which  flows  the  brook  of  that  name  which  is  noticed 
in  a  subsequent  page. 

On  the  south  side  stood  the  Mount  of  Corruption,  where 
Solomon,  in  his  declining  years,  built  temples  to  Moloch, 
Chemosh,  and  Ashtaroth  (1  Kings  xi.  7.  2Kingsxxiii.  13.)  : 
it  was  separated  frfjni  the  city  by  the  narrow  valley  of  Hin 
nom  (Josh,  xviii.  1(>.  Jer.  xix.  2.),  whore  the  Israelites  burnt 
their  children  in  the  fire  to  Moloch  f  Jer.  vii.  31.  and  xxxii. 
35.)  :  thence  made  the  emblem  of  hell,  Gehenna,  or  the 
place  of  the  damned.     (Matt.  v.  22.  xxiii.  33.  Mark  ix.  43.) 

Towards  the  north,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  an<l 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  agreeably  to  the  law  of  Moses^ 
(Lev.  iv.),  lay  Calvary  or  Golgotha,  that  is,  the  place  ol 
a  skull  (Matt,  xxvii.  33.),  so  called  by  some  from  its  fancied 
resemblance  to  a  skull,  but  more  probably  because  criminals 
were  executed  there.^  Calvary,  which  now  groans  beneath 
the  weight  of  monastic  piles,  was  probably  open  ground, 
cultivated  for  gardens  (John  xix.  41.),  at  the  time  when  He, 
u-ho  suffered  vnthxmt  tfiegate  (Heb,  xiii,  12.),  there  poured  ovt 
his  sotil  unto  death  J'> 

The  southern  quarter',  originally  "the  city  of  David,' 
built  on  Mount  Zton,^^  Josephus  calls  the  upper  city ,-  and 
the  house  of  Millo  was  what  he  calls  the  upper  market.^'^ 

3,  We  have  no  particulars  recorded  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem,  previously  to  the  time  ot 
the  pious  and  patriotic  governor,  Nehcmian ;  though  such 
there  undoubteclly  must  have  been,  from  the  importance  and 
sanctity  of  the  city,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  and  the 
seat  01  the  Jewish  worship.  After  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  they  rebuilt  Jerusalem,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Cnalda?ans;  and  in  the  account  cf 
the  rebuilding  of  the  wall,  under  the  direction  of  Nehemiah, 
ten  gates  are  distinctly  enumerated,  viz.  three  on  the  south, 
four  on  the  east,  and  three  on  the  western  side  of  the  wall. 

The  three  gates  on  the  south  side  were,  1.  The  Sheep  Gate 
(Neh.  iii.  1.),  which  was  probably  so  called  from  the  vic- 
tims, intended  for  sacrifice,  oeing  conducted  through  it  to  the 
second  temple.  Near  this  gate  stood  the  towers  of  Mesh 
and  Hananeel.  The  pool  of  Bethesda  was  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  this  gate,  which  was  also  called  the  Gate  of  Ben- 
jamin.— 2.  Therish  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  3.  xii.  39.),  which  was 
also  called  the  First  Gate. — 3.  The  Old  Gate,  also  called  ihs 
Corner  Gate.  (Neh,  iii,  0,  xii,  39,  2  Kings  xiv,  13,  Jer.  xxxi. 
380 

The  gates  on  the  eastern  side  were,  1.  The  Water  Gatt 

any  machines  do,  towards  overthrowing  these  towers?'"  Josephus,  de 
Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.  9.  (Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  25C 
London,  1825.  8vo.) 

1  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  365,  366.  8vo.  edit.  In  1818,  however, 
the  gardens  of  Gethsenii.ic  were  of  a  miserable  description,  surrounded 
wiih  i  ;;ry  =t'.-r.c  fence,  and  provided  with  a  few  olive  trees,  without  either 
pot-herbs  or  vegetables  of  any  kind.  Richardson's  Travels  along  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Parts  adjacent,  in  1816-17-18.  vol.  ii.  p.  366.  London,  1822. 
8vo.  Mr.  Carne,  who  visited  Palestine  a  few  years  later,  defcnbes  this  spot 
as  being  "  of  all  gardens  the  most  interesting  and  hallowe(l,bul  how  neglected 
and  decayed  !  It  is  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  low  hedge,  but  the  soil  is  bare  ; 
no  verdure  grows  on  it,  save  six  fine  venerable  olive  trees,  which  have  stnni 
here  for  many  renlurirs."    Letters  from  the  East,  p.  290. 

•  To  this  St.  Paul  doli.^'i.lv  alludes  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xii;. 
12,  13.),  where  ho  savs  iliat  Christ,  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  suffered  toithout 
the  gale  ;  and  when  he  exhorts  the  Hebrew  Christians  to  go  forth  unto  him 
trilhout  the  camp,  that  is-  out  of  Jerusalem,  this  city  being  regarded  by  tht 
Jews  as  the  camp  of  Israel.     (Bp.  Watson's  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  p  156.) 

»  Schulzii  Arcb.-Bologia  Biblica,  p.  23.     Relandi  Palwslina,  torn  ii.  p  800. 

">  .lowetl's Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  255. 

»i  When  Dr.  Richardson  visited  this  sacred  spot  in  1818,  he  foimd  one 
part  of  Mount  Zion  supporting  a  crop  of  barley,  another  was  undergoing 
the  labour  of  the  plough  ;  and  the  coil  turned  up  consisted  of  stone  and  lime 
mixed  with  earth,  such  as  is  usually  met  with  in  the  foundation  of  ruined 
cities.  "  It  i--=  nearly  a  mile  in  circumlerence,  is  highest  on  the  west  side, 
and  towards  the  east  falls  down  in  broad  terraces  on  the  upper  part  of  the, 
mountain,  and  narrow  ones  on  the  side,  as  it  .slopes  down  towards  the  brook 
Kcdron.  Kach  terrace  is  divided  from  the  one  above  it  by  a  low  wall  of 
dry  stone,  built  of  the  ruins  of  this  celebrated  spot.  The  terraces  near  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  are  still  used  as  gardens,  and  are  watered  from  the  pool 
of  Siloam.  They  belong  chiefly  to  the  small  village  of  Siloa,  immediately 
opposite.  We  have  here  another  remarkable  instance  of  the  special  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy  -.—Therefore  shall  Zion  for  your  sokes  be  ploteed  as  a 
field,  and  Jerusalem  shallbecome  heaps.  (Micah  iii.  12.1"  Dr.  RichardBon's 
Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  348.  "  The  sides  of  the  Hill 
of  Zion  have  a  pleasing  aspect,  as  they  possess  a  few  olive  trees  and  itki.: 
gardens  ;  and  a  crop  of  corn  was  growing  there.'    Carne'e  Letters,  p.  265. 

'»  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronologv.  vol.  i.  pa  425—429.  Josephas.  de 
Bell.  Jud.  lib.  v.  e.  4. 
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(Neh.  iii.  26.),  near  which  the  waters  of  Etam  passed,  after 
having  been  used  in  the  temple  service,  in  their  way  to  the 
brook  Kedron,  into  which  they  discharged  themselves. — 2. 
The  Horse  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  28.  Jer.  xxxi.  40.),  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  so  called,  because  horses  went  through  it 
in  order  to  be  watered. — 3.  The  Pn'fon  Gate  (xii.  39.),  pro- 
bably so  called  from  its  vicinit}'  to  llic  prison. — 1.  The  Gate 
iWphkad.  (Neh.  iii.  31.) 

The  gates  on  the  western  side  were,  I.  The  Valley  Gate 
(Neh.  iii.  13.),  also  termed  the  Ga/e  nf  Ephraim,  above 
which  stood  the  Ttnver  of  Furnaces  (Neh.  iii.  11.  xii.  38.)  ; 
and  near  it  was  the  Dragon  Well  (Neh.  ii.  13.),  which  may 
have  derived  its  name  trom  the  representation  of  a  dragon, 
out  of  whose  mouth  the  stream  flowed  that  issued  from  the 
well. — 2.  The  Bung  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  13.),  which  is  supposed 
to  have  received  its  name  from  the  filth  of  the  beasts  that 
were  sacrificed,  being  carried  from  the  temple  through  this 
gate. — 3.  The  Gate  of  the  Fvinitain  (Neh.  iii.  15.),  had  its 
name  either  from  its  proximity  to  the  fountain  of  Gihon,  or  I 


to  the  spot  where  the  fountain  of  Siloam  took  its  rise.  We 
have  no  account  of  any  gates  being  erected  on  the  northern 
side.' 

4.  Previously  to  the  fatal  war  of  the  Jews  with  the  Ko- 
mans,  we  learn  from  Josephus,^  that  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
was  erected  on  two  hills,  opposite  to  one  another,  with  a  val- 
ley between  them,  which  he  subsequently  calls  the  Valley  of 
the  Cheesemongers.  The  loftiest  of  these  hills  contained!^  the 
Upper  City  («  avee  7ri>j;) ;  and  the  other  called  Jla-a,  contained 
the  Lower  City  (m  xdVa  ^o'x/c),  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  considerable  part  of  the  whole  city.  Over  against  this 
was  a  third  hill,  lower  than  Acra,  and  formerly  divided  from 
the  other  by  a  broad  valley  ;^  which  was  filled  up  with  earth 
during  the  reign  of  the  Asmonaeans  or  Maccabsean  princes,  in 
order  to  join  the  city  to  the  temple.  As  population  increased, 
and  the  city  crept  beyond  its  old  limits,  Agrippa  joined 
to  it  a  fourth  hill  (which  was  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
temple),  called  Bezetha,  and  thus  still  further  enlarged 
Jerusalem. 
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I'lmi  i)t'  .Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of  f!;.'  Romans,  from  D'Aiivilk 


At  this  time  the  city  was  surri  unded  ],y  ihio.;  walls  on 
such  parts  as  were  not  encompassed  wiili  iinpussable  valleys, 
where  there  was  only  one  wall.  The  lirst  wall  began  on 
the  north  side,  at  the  tower  called  Hippicus,  whence  it  ex- 
tended to  the  place  called  the  Xmt.us,  and  to  the  council- 
house,  and  it  terminated  at  the  western  cloister  of  the  temple. 
But,  proceeding  westward,  in  a  contrary  direction,  the  histo- 
rian says,  that  it  began  at  the  same  place,  and  extended 
through  a  place  called  Bethso,  to  the  gate  cf  the  Essenes, 
then  taking  a  turn  towards  the  south,  it  reached  to  the  place 
called  Opmas,  where  it  was  joined  to  the  eastern  cloister  of 
the  temple.  The  second  wall  commenced  at  the  gate  Gen- 
nath,  and  encompassed  only  the  northern  quarter  of  the  city, 
as  far  as  the  tower  Antonia.  The  third  wall  began  at  the 
tower  Hippicus,  whence  it  reached  as  far  as  the  north  quarter 
of  the  city,  passed  by  the  tower  Psephinus,  till  it  came  to 
the  monument  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene.  Thence  it 
passed  by  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings ;  and,  taking  a  direc- 
tion round  the  south-west  corner,  passed  the  Fuller  s  Monu- 
ment, and  joined  the  old  wall  at  the  valley  of  Kedron.  This 
third  wall  was  commenced  by  Agrippa,  to  defend  the  newly 
erected  part  of  the  city  called  Bezetha ;  but  he  did  not  finish 

'  Observationes  Philologicae  ac  Geographice.  Amstel«edain!,  1747.  8vo. 
pp.  21—29. 

»  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.  6. 

»  n>.«Tii:«  qixfciyyi  Sitfyofitvog  scWi;  ij-poTspov,  are  the  words  of  Jose- 
phus  ;  which  Pritius  renders  alia  lata  valle  ante  divisus  (Introd.  ad  Nov. 
rcBt.  p.  522.),  "  formerly  divided  By  another  broad  valley."  The  rendering 
feove  civen  is  that  of  Mr.  Whiston. 


it,  fruia  appreheu^iiiu  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  itie  en: 
j)eror  (Uaudins.  liis  intsniioii  was  to  have  erected  it  with 
stones,  twenty  cubits  in  length  by  ten  cubits  in  breadth ;  so 
that  no  iron  tr.ois  or  engines  could  make  any  impression  on 
them.  What  Agrippa  could  not  accomplish,  the  Jews  subse- 
auently  attempted :  and,  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged  by 
tne  Romans,  tnis  wall  was  twenty  cubits  high,  above  which 
were  battlements  of  two  cubits,  and  turrets  of  three  cubits, 
making  in  all  an  altitude  of  twenty-five  cubits.  Numerous 
towers,  constructed  of  solid  masonry,  were  erected  at  certain 
distances  :  in  the  third  wall,  there  were  ninety;  in  the  middle 
wall,  there  were  forty  ;  and  in  the  old  Avail,  sixty.  The 
towers  of  Hippicus,  Phasaelus,  and  Mariamiie,  erected  by 
Herod  the  Great,  and  dedicated  to  the  memories  of  his  friend., 
his  brother,  and  his  wife,  were  pre-eminent  for  their  height, 
their  massive  architecture,  their  beauty,  and  the  conveniences 
with  which  they  were  furnished.  According  to  Josephus  the 
circumference  of  Jerusalem,  previously  to  its  siege  and  de- 
struction by  the  Romans,  was  thirty-three  furlongs,  or  nearly 
four  miles  and  a  half:  and  the  wall  of  circumvallation,  con 
structed  by  order  of  Titus,  he  states  to  have  been  thirty-nine 
furlongs,  or  four  miles  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  paces.'' 


«  M.  D'Anville  has  elaborately  investigated  "nr  i-xtent  of  .Icrusalem,  am 
described  by  Josephus,  in  his  learned  "Dissertation  surl'Etendue  del'an- 
cienne  Jerusalem  et  do  son  Temple,"  the  accuracy  of  whose  details  Vis- 
count Chateaubriand  has  attested  m  his  Itinerary  to  and  from  Jerusalem. 
This  very  rare  dissertation  of  P'Auviile  Is  reprinted  in  the  Bible  de  Vptn-.o 
torn.  vi.  pp.  43—84.  5lh  ecUtlon 
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At  present,  a  late  traveller  states  that  the  circumference  of 
Jerusalem  cannot  exceed  three  miles.' 

5.  During  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  Jerusalem  was  adorned 
with  numerous  edifices,  both  sacred  and  civil,  some  of  which 
are  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament.  But  its 
chief  glory  was  the  temple,  described  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  this  volume ;  which  magnificent  structure  occupied  the 
uorthera  and  lower  top  of  Sion,  as  we  learn  from  the  Psalm- 
ist (xlviii.  2.)  ;  BcauliJ'ul  fur  .situation,  the  juij  (or  di/ifrht) 
'jf  the  wliiile  earth,  is  Mount  Sion.  On  her  north  side  is  lite  cittj 
of  the  great  king.  Next  to  the  temple  in  point  of  splendour, 
was  the  very  superb  palace  of  Herod,  which  is  largely  de- 
scribed by  Joscphus  ;'*  it  afterwards  became  the  residence  of 
tlie  Roman  procurators,  who  for  this  purpose  generally 
claimed  the  royal  palaces  in  tliosc  provinces  which  were  sub- 
ject to  kings. 3  These  dwellings  of  the  Roman  procurators 
m  the  provinces  were  called  Frsctoria . -^  Herod's  palace 
therefore  was  Pilate's  prwtorium  (Matt,  xxvii.  27.  John 
xviii.  28.^:  and  in  some  part  of  this  edifice  was  the  armoury 
or  barracks  of  the  Roman  soldiers  that  garrisoned  Jerusalem,^ 
whither  Jesus  was  conducted  and  mocked  by  Ihcm.  (Matt. 
xxvii.  27.  Mark  xv.  IG.)  In  the  front  of  this  palace  was  the 
tiibunal,  where  Pilate  satin  a  judicial  capacity  to  bear  and 
determine  w'eighty  causes  ;  being  a  raised  pavement  of  mo- 
saic work  (wd-irpBTtv),  the  evangelist  informs  us  that  in  the 
Hebrew  language  it  was  on  this  account  termed  Gabbutha 
(John  xix.  13.),  i.  e.  an  elevated  place.     In  this  tribunal  the 

Jrocurator  P'lorus  sat,  a.  d.  G6  ;  and,  in  order  to  punish  the 
ews  for  their  seditious  behaviour,  issued  orders  for  his 
soldiers  to  plunder  the  upper  market-place  in  Jerusalem,  and 
to  put  to  death  such  Jews  as  they  met  with  ;  which  com- 
mands were  executed  with  savage  barbarity.'' 

On  a  steep  rock  adjoining  llie  north-west  corner  of  the 
temple  stood  the  Tuiucr  of  Jntonia,  on  the  site  of  a  citadel 
that  had  been  erected  by  Antiochns  Epipbanes'^  in  order  to 
annoy  the  Jews  ;  and  which,  after  being  destroyed  by  them,** 
was  rebuilt  by  the  Maccabaian  prince  John  Hyrcanus,  b.  c. 
135.9  Herod  the  Great  repaired  it  with  great  splendour,  uniting 
in  its  interior  all  the  conveniences  of  a  ma^ificent  palace,  wiin 
ample  accommodations  for  soldiers.  Tnis  citadel  (in  Avhich 
a  Roman  legion  was  always  quartered)  overlooked  the  two 
outer  courts  of  the  temple,  and  comnuinicated  with  its  clois- 
ters by  means  of  secret  passages,  through  which  the  military 
could  descend  and  quell  any  tumult  that  might  arise  during 
the  great  festivals.  This  was  the  guard  to  which  Pilate  al- 
luded, as  already  noticed.  (Matt,  xxvii.  G5.)  Tiie  tower  of 
Antonia  was  thus  named  by  Herod,  in  honour  of  his  friend 
Mark  Antony  :  and  this  citadel  is  "  the  castle"  into  which 
St.  Paul  was  conducted  (Actsxxi.  3t,  35.),  and  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  Acts  xxii.  21.  As  the  temple  was  a  fort- 
ress that  guarded  the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem,  so'  the  tower 
of  Antonia  was  a  fortress  that  entirely  commanded  the 
temple.'" 

Besides  the  preceding  edifices,  Josephus  mentions  a  house 
or  palace  at  the  extremity  of  the  upper  city,  which  had  been 
erected  by  the  princes  of  the  Asmonosan  family,  from  whom 
it  was  subsequently  called  the  Asmonaean  Palace.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  the  Hero- 
dian  family  (after  the  Romans  had  reduced  Judaia  into  a  pro- 
vince of  the  empire),  whenever  they  went  up  to  Jerusalem. 
In  this  palace,  Josephus  mentions  Berenice  and  Agrippa  as 
residing,"  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  the  residence 
of  Herod  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee  when  he  went  to  keep  the 
solemn  festivals  at  that  city  ;  and  that  it  was  here  that  our 
Saviour  was  exposed  to  the  wanton  mockery  of  the  soldiers, 
who  had  accompanied  Herod  thither,  either  as  a  guard  to  his 
person,  or  from  ostentation.  (Luke  xxiii.  7 — 11.)'- 

There  were  several  pools  at  Jerusalem  («:Au^/3iiS^P«/),  two 
of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  viz. 

(1.)  The  Poo/  of  Bethesda,  which  was  situated  near  the 
sheep-gate  or  sheep-market  (John  v.  2.),  not  far  from  the 
temple.  It  had  five  porticoes,  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  ; 
and  it  was  most  probably  called  Bethesda,  or  the  house  of 
mercy,  from  the  miraculous  cures  there  mercifully  vouchsafed 

'  JoUitTe's  Letters  iVom  PaJestine,  p.  103. 

«  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xv.  c.  9.  §  3.  De  Bel!.  Jiiil.  lib.  i.e.  21.  §  1.  ct  lib.  v.  c. 
1.5  3. 

*  Cicero  contra  Verrem,  action,  ii.  lib.  v.  c.  12.  (op.  torn.  iv.  p.  96.  ed. 
3iponl.) 

*  Ibid.  lib.  V.  c.  35.  et  41.  (torn.  iv.  pp.  105.  143.) 

»  Compare  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  15.  §  5.  c.  17.  §  8. 

•  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  14.  §8. 

'  Ibid.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xii.  c.  5.  §4.  •  Ibid.  lib.  xiii.  c.  6.  §  6. 

•  Ibid.  lib.  XV.  c.  11.  §  4.  18  De  Rell.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  5.  §  8. 
"  l)c  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.15.  §  I.  and  c.  16.  §  3. 

•  Sr'.ulz-i  A -rhmoloiTia  niblica.  rr.  'iT    -"Kl 


by  God  to  persons  labouring  under  the  most  desperate  diti- 
eases.''' 

(2.)  The  Pool  of  Siloarn  (John  ix.  7.)  was  two-fold,  via. 
Ujjper  and  Lower.  The  Upper  Reservoir  or  Pool  (Isa.  vii. 
3.),  called  the  King's  Pool  in  Neh.  ii.  14.,  probably  watered 
the  king's  gardens  (Neh.  iii.  \b.\  while  the  Lower  Pool 
seems  to  have  been  designed  for  tlie  use  of  the  inhabitants. 
Both  these  reservoirs  were  supplied  from  the  fountain  of  Si^ 
loam  :  but  which  of  them  is  to  be  understood  in  John  ix.  7. 
it  is  now  impossible  to  determine." 

0.  During  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  Jerusaleni 
was  the  metropolis  of  tlie  land  of  Israel ;  but  after  the  defec- 
tion of  the  ten  tribes  under  Jeroboam,  it  was  the  capital  ot 
tiie  kings  of  Judah,  during  whose  government  it  underwent 
various  revolutions.  It  was  captured  four  times  without 
being  deinolished,  viz.  by  ShishaK,  sovereign  of  Egypt,  (2 
Chron.  xii.),  from  whose  ravages  it  never  recovered  its  former 
splendour ;  l)y  Anliochus  Epiphanes,  who  treated  the  Jews 
with  singular  barbarity ;  by  Pompey  the  Great,  who  rendered 
the  Jews  tribuUiry  to  Rome  ;  aim  by  Herod,  with  the  assis^ 
ance  of  a  Roman  force  under  Sosius.  It  was  first  entirely 
destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  again  by  the  Emperor 
Titus,  the  repeated  insurrections  of  the  turbulent  Jews  having 
filled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities,  and  drawn  dowi 
upon  them  the  itnplacable  vengeance  of  the  Romans.  Titus: 
ineflectually  endeavoured  to  save  the  temple  :  it  was  involved 
in  the  same  ruin  with  the  rest  of  the  city,  and,  after  it  had 
been  reduced  to  ashes,  the  foundations  ot  that  sacred  edifice 
were  ploughed  up  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  Thus  literally 
was  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  our  Lord,  that  not  one  stone 
should  be  left  upon  another  that  should  not  be  thrown  down. 
(Matt.  xxiv.  2.)'^  On  his  return  to  Rome,  Titus  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph,  and  to  commemorate  his  conquest  ol' Judaea, 
a  triumphal  arch  was  erected,  which  is  still  in  existence.  Nu- 
merous medals  of  Judaea  vanquished  were  struck  in  honour 
of  the  same  event.  The  Emperor  Adrain  erected  a  city  on 
part  of  the  former  site  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  calUd  MYm 
Capitolina :  I't  was  afterwards  greatly  enlarged  and  bf  autifiet' 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  who  restored  its  aneient  name. 
During  that  emperor's  reign  the  Jews  made  various  etfortsto 
rebuild  their  temple ;  which,  however,  were  always  frustrat- 
ed :  nor  did  better  success  attend  the  attempt  made,  a.  d.  363, 
by  the  apostate  emperor  Julian.  An  earthquake,  awl  irl  wind  j 
and  a  fiery  eruption,  compelled  the  workmen  to  abandon 
their  design. 

From  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  to  the 
present  time,  that  city  has  remained,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
state  of  ruin  and  desolation ;  "  and  has  never  been  under  the 
government  of  the  Jews  themselves,  but  oppressed  and 
broken  down  by  a  succession  of  foreign  masters — the  Ro- 
mans, the  Saracens,  the  Franks,  the  Mamelukes,  and  last  by 
the  Turks,  to  whom  it  is  still  subject.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
only  in  the  history  of  Josephus,  and  in  other  ancient  writers, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  Lord's 
predictions  :  we  see  them  verified  at  this  moment  before  our 
eyes,  in  the  desolate  state  of  the  once  celebrated  city  and 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
Jewish  people,  not  collected  together  into  any  one  country, 
into  one  political  society,  and  under  one  form  of  government, 
but  dispersed  over  every  region  of  the  globe,  and  every  where 
treated  witli  contumely  and  scorn."''' 

7.  The  modern  city  of  Jerusalem  contains  within  its  walls 
several  of  the  hills,  on  which  the  ancient  city  is  supposed  to 
have  stood ;  but  these  are  only  perceptible  by  the  ascent  and 
descent  of  the  streets.  When  seen  from  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  it  presents  an 
inclined  plane,  descending  from  west  to  east.  An  embattled 
wall,  fortified  with  towers  and  a  Gothic  castle,  encompasses 
the  city  all  round,  excluding,  however,  part  of  Mount  Sion, 
which  it  formerly  enclosed. .  Notvdthstanding  its  seemingiy 
strong  position,  it  is  incapable  of  sustaining  a  severe  assault, 
because,  on  account  of  the  topography  of  the  land  't  has  no 
means  of  preventing  the  approaches  of  an  enen.y  ^nd,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  commanded,  at  the  disian<te  ji  a  ^n- 
shot,  by  the  Djebel  Tor,  or  the  Mount  of  Olives   from  which 

n  Parkhurst's  Lexicon  voce.  Bp.  Pearce  (and  alter  him,  Dr.  Booth- 
royd),  Jatin,  Roseninijller,  Kuinoel,  and  other  modem  cotnuientators,  have 
supposed  the  pool  of  Bethesda  to  have  been  a  medicinal  bath.  The  reader 
will  find  a  brief  statement,  and  satisfactory  refutation  of  this  notion  in  Dr 
Blt.onifield's  Annotations  on  the  New  TestaineRt,  vol.  iii.  pp.  148 — 156. 

>•  Robinson's  Gr.  Lexicon  to  the  New  Test,  voce  i^'K-^j,^. 

'»  For  a  full  view  of  the  predic'ioiis  of  .lesus  Christ  concerning  the  de 
struction  of  Jerusalem  and  theii-  literal  fulfilment,  see  vol.  i.  Appendix, 
No.  VI.  chap.  ii.  sect.  iii. 

">'  Ed.  Porteus's  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  vol.  ii.  p.  215 
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it  IS  seen  to  the  best  advantage.'  Imposing,  however,  as  the 
appeararce  of  Jerusalem  is,  when  viewed  from  that  moun- 
tain,— and  exhibiting  a  compactness  of  structure  like  that 
alluded  to  by  the  Psalmist  (cxxii.  3.)  the  illusion  vanishes 
on  entering  the  town.  No  "  streets  of  palaces  and  walks  of 
state" — no  high-raised  arches  of  triumph — no  fountains  to 
cool  the  air,  or  porticoes — not  a  single  vestige  meets  the 
traveller,  to  announce  its  former  military  greatness  or  com- 
mercial opulence:  but  in  the  place  of  these,  he  finds  himself 
encompassed  by  walls  of  rude  masonry,  the  dull  uniformity 
of  which  is  only  broken  by  the  occasional  protrusion  of  a 
small  grated  window.  All  the  streets  are  wretchedness,  and 
the  houses  of  the  Jews,  more  especially,  are  as  dunorhills. 
From  the  daughter  of  Zion  all  her  beauty  is  departed.  (Lam. 
1.  G.)  The  finest  section  of  the  city  is  that  inhabited  by  the 
Armenians ;  in  the  other  quarters,  the  streets  are  much  nar- 
rower, being  scarcely  wide  enough  tc  admit  three  camels  to 
stand  abreast.  In  the  western  quarter  and  in  the  centre  of 
lerusalem,  towards  Calvary,  the  low  and  ill-built  houses 
(which  have  flat  terraces  or  domes  on  the  top,  but  no  chim- 
neys or  windows)  stand  very  close  together  ;  but  in  the  east- 
ern part,  along  the  brook  Kedron,  the  eye  perceives  vacant 
spaces,  and  amongst  the  rest  that  which  surrounds  the 
mosque^  erected  by  the  Khalif  Omar,  a.  d.  637,  on  the  site 
of  the  temple,  and  the  nearly  deserted  spot  where  once  stood 
the  tower  of  Antonia  and  the  second  palace  of  Herod, 

The  modern  population  of  Jerusalem  is  variously  estimated 
by  different  travellers.  The  late  Professor  Carlyle,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  computed  it  at  about 
15,000;  and  Capt.  Li^ht,  who  visited  .lerusalem  in  1814, 
estimated  it  at  twelve  thousand.  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  was 
there  in  1816,  from  the  best  information  he  could  procure, 
states,  that  the  fixed  residents  (more  than  one  half  of  whom 
are  Mohammedans)  are  about  eight  thousand  :  but  the  con- 
tinual arrival  and  departure  of  strangers  make  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  present  in  the  city  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
generally,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  The  propor- 
Uons  which  the  numbers  of  persons  of  different  sects  Dear 
to  each  other  in  this  estimate,  he  found  it  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain. The  Mohammedans  are  unquestionably  the  most  nu- 
merous. Next,  in  point  of  numbers,  are  the  Greek  Christians, 
who  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  clergy,  and  of  devotees. 
The  Armenians  follow  next  in  order  as  to  numbers,  but  their 
body  is  thought  to  exceed  that  of  the  Greeks  in  influence  and 
in  wealth.  Df  Europeans  there  are  only  the  few  monks  of 
the  Canvento  dclla  Terra  Santa,  and  the  Latin  pilgrims  who 
occasionally  visit-them.  The  Copts,  Abyssinians,  Nestorians, 
&c.  are  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  crowd ;  and  even  the  Jews 
are  more  remarkable  from  the  striking  peculiarity  of  their 
features  and  dress,  than  from  their  numbers  as  contrasted 
with  other  bodies.  Mr.  JoUiffe,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in 
1817,  states  that  the  highest  estimate  makes  the  total  number 
amount  to  twenty-five  thousand.  Dr.  Richardson,  who  was 
at  Jerusalem  in  1818,  computed  the  population  at  20,000 
iiersons;  Dr.  Scholz,  in  1821,  at  18,000  ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Fisk,'  an  Anglo-American  Missionary  in  Palestine,  in  1823, 
at  20,000.  The  Rev.  William  Jowett,  who  was  at  Jerusalem 
in  December,  1823,  is  of  opinion  that  15,000  are  the  utmost 
which  the  city  would  contain  in  ordinary  circumstances,  that 
is,  exclusive  of  the  pilgrims,  who  are  crowded  into  the  con- 
vents, and  fill  up  many  spaces  in  the  convents  which  are  va- 
cant nine  months  in  the  year,  thus  augmenting  the  popula- 
tion by  some  few  thousands ;  and  he  is  disposed  to  estimate 
the  resident  population  at  12,000. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  number  of  the 
ordinary  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  can  be  rated  higher  than 

'  Travels  of  All  Bey,  in  Morocco,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria,  &c.  between  1803 
and  1807,  vol.  ii.  p.  213. 

•»  In  the  travels  of  Ali  Bey  (vol.  ii.  pp.  214—227.)  tliere  is  a  minute 
description,  illustrated  witli  tliree  large  plateS;  of  this  mosque,  or  nitlior 
aroup  of  mosques,  erected  at  different  periods  of  Islamism,  and  exhibiting 
the  prevailing  taste  of  the  various  ages  when  they  were  severally  construct- 
ed. This  traveller  states  that  they  form  a  very  harmonious  whole  :  the 
edifice  is  collectively  termed,  in  Arabic,  Al  Haram,  or  the  Temple. 

•  Missionary  Register  for  1324,  p.  503. 


irom  12  to  14,000.  This  is,  indeed,  a  very  slender  aggregate 
compared  with  the  flourishing  population  which  the  city  once 
supported ;  but  the  numerous  sieges  it  has  undergone,  and 
their  consequent  •spoliations,  have  left  no  vestige  oiits  ori^- 
nal  power.  "  Jerusalem,  under  the  government  of  a  Turkish 
aga,  is  still  more  unlike  Jerusalem,  as  it  existed  in  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  than  Athens  during  the  administration  of  Peri- 
cles, and  Athens  under  the  dominion  of  the  chief  of  the  black 
eunuchs.  We  have  it  upon  judgment's  record,  that  before  a 
marching  army,  a  land  has  been  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  behina 
it  a  desolate  xvilderness.  (Joel  ii.  3.)  The  present  appearance 
of  Judaea  has  embodied  the  awful  warnings  of  the  prophet  in 
all  their  terrible  reality."^ 

IX.  Later  Divisions  of  Palestine. 

1.  LENDER  THE  RoMANS,  Palestine  was  dependent  on  the 

fovernment  of  Syria  ;  and  about  the  commencement  of  the 
fth  century,  was  divided  into  three  parts  ;  viz. 

(1.)  Falsest ina  Prima  comprised  the  ancient  regions  of  Ju- 
daea and  Samaria.  It  contained  thirty-five  episcopal  cities, 
and  its  metropolis  was  Caesarea-Palaestina.  In  this  division 
were  Jemsalem  and  Sychar  or  Neapolis. 

(2.)  Palxstina  Secunda  included  the  ancient  districts  of 
Galilee  and  Trachonitis.  Scythopolis  or  Bethshan  was  its 
capital ;  and  it  contained  twenty-one  episcopal  cities. 

(3.)  Palsestina  Tertia,  or  Salutaris,  comprised  the  ancient 
Peraea  and  Idumaea,  strictly  so  called :  its  metropolis  was 
Petra,  and  it  contained  eighteen  episcopal  cities.*  Most  of 
these  bishoprics  were  destroyed  in  the  seventh  century,  when 
the  Saracens  or  Arabs  conquered  Palestine  or  Syria. 

2.  In  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  after  the  Latins  had  con- 
quered Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens,  they  established  a  patri- 
arch of  their  own  communion  in  that  city,  and  gave  him  three 
suffragan  bishops,  whose  sees  were  at  Bethlehem,  Hebron, 
and  Lydda.  They  also  re-established  the  ancient  capitals, 
viz.  Caesarea,  with  a  suffragan  bishop  at  Sebaste  or  Samaria; 
Scythopolis,  and  afterwards  Nazareth,  with  a  suffragan 
bishop  at  Tiberias ;  Petra,  with  a  suffragan  bishop  at  Mount 
Sinai ;  and  for  Bostra,  the  suffragan-episcopal  sees  were 
established  at  Ptolemais  or  Acre,  Seyde  or  Sidon,  and 
Beyroot  or  Berytus  in  the  northern  part  of  Phcenicia.^ 

3.  Modern  Divisions  of  Palestine  under  the  Turkish 
government. 

At  present,  Palestine  does  not  form  a  distinct  country. 
The  Turks  include  it  in  Sham  or  Syria,  and  have  divided  it 
into  pachaliks  or  governments.  "  That  of  Acre  or  Ak'ka 
extends  from  Djebail  nearly  to  Jaffa ;  that  of  Gaza  compre 
hends  Jaffa  and  the  adjacent  plains ;  and,  these  t^vo  being 
now  united,  all  the  coast  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
pacha  of  Acre.  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Nablous,  Tiberias,  and, 
in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  Palestine,  are  included  in  the 
pachalik  of  Damascus,  now  held  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
Aleppo,  which  renders  the  present  pacha,  in  effect,  the  vice 
roy  of  Syria.  Though  both  pachas  continue  to  be  dutiful 
subjects  of  the  grand  seignior  in  appearance,  they  are  to  be 
considered  as  tributaries  rather  than  as  subjects  of  the  Porte  ; 
and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  religious  supremacy  of  the  sul- 
tan, as  caliph  and  vicar  of  Mohammed,  more  than  any  appre- 
hension of  his  power,  which  prevents  them  from  declaring 
tliemselves  independent."'' 

♦  Jolliffe's  Letters  from  Palestine,  written  in  1817,  Lond.  1820,  8vo.  p.  102 
The  sketch  of  the  modern  state  of  .Jerusalem,  above  given,  has  been  dravro 
up;  from  a  careful  comparison  of  this  intelligent  writer's  remarks,  with  tli9 
observations  of  Professor  Carlyle  (Walpole's  Memoirs,  i>.  187.);  ofM.  Cna 
teaubriand,  made  in  180G  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  53.  83,  84.  179,  180.),  of  Ab 
Bey,  made  in  1803—1807  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  240—345.),  of  Capt.  Light, 
made  in  1814  (Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  pp.  178—187.);  and  of  Mr.  Bucking 
ham,  made  in  1816.  (Travels  in  Palestine,  pp.  260 — 262.)  See  also  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson's Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,  &c.  vol.  ii.  pp.  238—368. ; 
.lowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  238.  290.,  and  Mr.  Game's 
Letters  from  the  East,  p.  02. 

»  Relandi  Paltestina,  tom.  i.  pp.  204—214. 

«  Abreg6  de  la  Geographic  Sacri^e,  p.  41.  (Paris,  1827.  12nio.) 

'  Modern  Traveller :— Palestine,  p.  6.  In  the  Abregt  de  la  Geographla 
Sacr6e  (pp.  42—44.)  there  is  an  account  of  the  Turkish  Divisions  of  Pales- 
tine, professing  to  be  drawn  from  a  Turkish  treatise  printed  at  Constant! 
nople,  and  somewhat  different  from  the  divisions  above  noticed;  which 
have  been  preferably  adopted,  because  they  exhibit  the  actual  governmept 
of  Palestine,  as  described  by  the  most  recent  travellers. 
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CLIMATE,    SEASONS,    AND    PHYSICAL    APPEARANCE    OF    THE    COUNTRY. 

Climate  -  11.  Seaso7is. — 1.  Seed-lime. — 2.  Winter. — 3.  The  Cold  Season,  or  Winter  Solstice. — 4.  Harvett. — 5.  Summer 
6.  The  Hot  Season. — Heavy  Deivs. — III.  Rivers,  Lakes,  JFells,  and  Fountains. —  Cisterns,  and  Pools  of  Solomon. — IV. 
Mountains. — V.  Valleys. — VI.  Caves. — VII.  Plains. — VIII.  Deserts. — Horrors  and  Dangers  of  travelling  in  the  Great 
Desert  of  Arabia.'^ 


L  The  surface  of  the  Holy  Land  Vjc.ng  diversified  with 
mountains  and  plains,  its  Climate  varies  in  different  places ; 
though  in  general  it  is  more  settled  than  in  our  westerly 
countries.  From  Tripoli  to  Sidon,  the  country  is  much  colder 
than  the  rest  of  the  coast  further  to  the  north  and  to  the 
«outh,  and  its  seasons  are  less  regular.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  mountainous  parts  of  Judaea,  where  the  vege- 
table productions  are  much  later  than  on  the  sea-coast,  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  Gaza.  From  its  lofty  situation,  the  air  of 
Saphet  in  Galilee  is  so  fresh  and  cool,  that  the  heats  are 
scarcely  felt  there  during  the  summer;  though  in  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  particularly  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor  and 
in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  the  heat  is  intense.^  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  the  atmosphere  is  mild  ;  the  summers  are 
commonly  dry,  and  extremely  hot  :^  intensely  hot  days, 
however,  are  frequently  succeeded  by  intensely  cold  nights ; 
and  these  sudden  vicissitudes,  which  an  Arab  constitution 
alone  can  endure,  together  with  their  consequent  effects  on 
the  human  frame,  verify  the  words  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  to 
his  father-in-law,  that  in  the  day  the  drought  consumed  him, 
and  the  frost  by  night.  (Gen.  xxxi.  40.)^ 

n.  Six  several  Seasons  of  the  natural  year  are  indicated 
in  Gen.  viii.  2-2.  viz.  seed-time  and  harvest,  cold  and  heat,  sum- 
mer and  winter ,-  and  as  agriculture  constituted  the  principal 
employment  of  the  Jews,  we  are  informed  by  the  rabbinical 
writers,  that  they  adopted  the  same  division  of  seasons,  with 
reference  to  their  rural  work.*  These  divisions  also  exist 
among  the  Arabs  to  this  day.*    A  brief  statement  of  the 

«  Besides  the  researches  of  modem  travellers  and  the  other  authorities, 
cited  for  particular  facts,  ihc  following  treatises  have  been  consulted  for  the 
present  section,  viz.  Relandi  Pala-stina,  loin.  i.  pp.  'Zii — 379. ;  Jahn,  ct  Ack- 
erman,  Archaeologia  Biblica,  §5  U— 21.  ;  Schulzii  Archaeologiallebraica,  pp. 
4 — 9. ;  Pareau,  Antiquitas  Hebraica,  pp.  57—64.  ;  ancl  Alber,  Ueruieneutica 
Sacra,  torn.  i.  pp.  64 — 72. 

•  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  i.  pp.  2 — 4.  London,  180S. 

•  Of  the  intensity  of  the  heat  in  Palestine,  during  the  summer,  some  idea 
may  be  formed,  when  it  is  known  that  the  mercury  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke's 
thermometer,  in  a  subterraneous  recess  perfeclly  shaded  (the  scale  beinj 
placed  so  as  not  to  touch  the  rock),  remained  at  one  hundred  degrees  o'f 
Fahrenheit.    Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  190.  6vo.  edit. 

•  The  same  vicissitudes  oftemperature  exist  to  this  day  at  Smyrna  (Emer- 
son's Letters  from  the  .Egean,  vol.  i.  p.  94.),  also  in  the  Desert  of  Arabia 
(CapL  Keppel's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  India  to  England,  vol.  i.  p.  140. 
london,  1S27.  8vo.),  in  the  Desert  between  Damascus  and  the  ruins  of  Pal- 
myra (Came's  Letters  from  tho  East,  p.  5S5.),  in  Persia  (Morier's  Second 
Journey,  p.  97.  London,  1818.  4to.),  and  in  Eg;ypt.  (Capt.  Light's  Travels, 

f<.  20.  ;  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels  along  the  Meditterranesm,  <tc.  vol.  i.  pp. 
81,  182.  London,  1322.  Svo.)  Harmer  has  collected  several  testimonies  to 
uje  same  effect,  from  the  earlier  travellers  in  the  East.  Observations  on 
Scripture,  vol.  i.  pp.  61—65.  London,  1808. 

♦  Bava  Metsia,  Ibl.  106.  cited  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  his  Hebrew  and  Talma- 
weal  E.xercitationg  on  John  iv.  Xj.  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  543.) 

•  See  Golius's  Lexicon  Arabicum  col.  994. 


natural  phenomena  occurring  in  these  several  seasons,  wili 
enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  climate  and 
weather  of  the  Holy  Land. 

\.  Seed-time,  by  the  rabbins  termed  p-»t  fzeRd\  comprised 
the  latter  half  of  the  Jewish  month  Tisri,  the  whole  of  Mar- 
chesvan,  and  the  former  half  of  Kisleu  or  Chisleu,  that  is, 
from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  beginning  of  De:*ember. 
During  this  season  the  weather  is  various,  very  often  misty, 
cloudy,  with  mizzling  or  pouring  rain.  Towards  the  close 
of  October  or  early  in  November,  the  former  or  early  au- 
tumnal rains  begin  to  fall ;  when  they  usually  ploughed  theii 
land,  and  sowed  their  wheat  and  barley,  and  gauiered  the 
latter  grapes.  The  rains  last  for  three  or  four  days ;  they  do 
not  fall  without  intermission,  but  in  frequent  showers.  ITie 
air  at  this  season  is  frequently  warm,  sometimes  even  hot; 
but  is  much  refreshed  by  cold  in  the  night,  which  is  so  in- 
tense as  to  freeze  the  very  heavy  dews  that  fall.  Towards 
the  close  it  becomes  cooler,  and  at  the  end  of  it  snow  begins 
to  fall  upon  the  mountains.  The  channels  of  the  rivulets  are 
sometimes  dry,  and  even  the  large  rivers  do  not  contain  much 
water.  In  the  latter  part  of  November  the  leaves  lose  theii 
foliage.  Towards  the  end  of  that  month  the  more  delicatt 
light  their  fires  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22.),  which  they  continue,  almost 
to  the  month  of  April ;  while  others  pass  the  whole  wintei 
without  fire. 

2.  Winter,  by  the  rabbins  termed  iriin  (cHORfp),  included 
the  latter  half  of  Chisleu,  the  whole  of  Tebelh,  and  the 
former  part  of  Sebat,  that  is  from  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber to  the  beginning  of  February.  In  the  commencement  of 
this  season,  snows  rarely  fall,  except  on  the  mountains,  but 
they  seldom  continue  a  whole  day  ;  the  ice  is  thin,  and  melts 
as  soon  as  the  sun  ascends  above  the  horizon.  As  the  season 
advances,  the  north  wind  and  the  cold,  especially  on  the  lofty 
mountains,  which  are  now  covered  with  snow,  is  intensely 
severe,  and  sometimes  even  fatal :  the  cold  is  frequently  so 
piercing,  that  persons  born  in  our  climate  can  scarcely  eiwurc 
It.  The  roads  become  slippery,  and  travelling  becomes,  both 
laborious  and  dangerous,  especially  in  the  steep  mojutain- 
paths  (Jer.  xiii.  16.  xxiii.  12.) ;  and  on  this  accccnit  our 
Lord,  when  predicting  the  calamities  that  were  to  attend 
the  siege  at  Jerusalem,  told  his  disciples  to  pray  that  their 
flight  might  not  be  in  the  winter.  (Matt.  xxiv.  20.)  The  c<dd 
however  varies  in  severity  according  to  the  local  shuatibn  of 
the  country.  On  high  mountains  (as  we  have  just  remarked) 
it  is  extreme ;  but  in  the  plain  of  Jericho  it  is  scarcely  felt, 
the  winter  there  resembling  spring ;  yet,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jerusalem,  the  vicissitudes  of  a  winter  in  Palestijie  wers 
experienced  by  the  crusaders  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  ceu- 
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tnry,  in  all  its  norrors.  Many  persons  of  both  sexes  perished 
in  cojisequence  of  want  of  food,  the  intenseness  of  the  cold, 
and  the  heaviness  of  the  rains,  which  kept  tliem  wfu  for  four 
successive  days.  The  ground  wa^  alternate!)'  deluded  with 
rain,  or  encrusted  witli  ice,  or  loaded  with  snow ;  the  beasts 
of  burthen  were  carried  away  by  the  sudden  torrents,  that 
descended  (as  they  still  do)  from  the  mountains,  and  filled 
the  rivers,  or  sank  into  the  bogsj-y  ground.  So  vehement 
were  the  rains,  storms  of  hail,  and  wmds,  as  to  tear  up  the 
stakes  of  the  tents,  and  carrj'  them  to  a  distance.  The 
extremity  of  the  cold  and  wet  killed  the  horses,  and  spoiled 
their  provisions.' 

The  hail-stones  which  fall  during  the  severity  of  the  win- 
ter season  are  very  large,  and  sometimes  fatal  to  man  and 
oeast.  Such  was  the  storm  of  hail  that  discomfited  the 
Amorites  (Josh.  x.  10.)  ;  and  such  also  the  very  grievous  hail 
that  destroyed  the  cattle  of  the  Egyptians.  (Exod.  ix.  18. 
23,  21.)  A  similar  hail-storm  fell  upon  the  British  fleet  in 
Marmorice  bay,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  year  1801,2  which 
affords  a  fine  comment  on  that  expression  of  the  psalmist, 
He  casteth  forth  his  ice  like  morsels ,-  ivho  can  stand  before  his 
cold?  (Psal.  cxlvii.  17.)  The  snow  which  falls  in  Judaea 
is  by  the  same  elegant  inspired  waiter  compared  to  wool 
(Psal.cxlvii.16.);  and  we  are  informed  that  in  countries  which 
are  at  no  great  distance  from  Palestine,  the  snow  falls  in 
flakes  as  large  as  walnuts  :  but  not  being  very  hard  or  very 
compact,  it  does  no  injury  to  the  traveller  whom  it  covers. ^ 

But,  however  severe  the  cold  weather  sometimes  is  in 
these  countries,  there  are  intervals  even  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter when  the  sun  shines  and  there  is  no  wind,  and  when  it  is 
perfectly  warm — sometimes  almost  hot, — in  the  open  air.  At 
such  seasons  the  poorer  classes  in  the  East  enjoy  the  conver- 
sation of  their  friends,  sauntering  about  in  the  air,  and  sitting 
under  the  walls  of  their  dwellings ;  while  the  houses  of  the 
more  opulent  inhabitants,  having  porches  or  gateways,  with 
benches  on  each  side,  the  master  of  the  family  receives 
visitors  there,  and  despatches  his  business — few  persons  (not 
even  the  nearest  relations)  having  further  admission  except 
on  extraordinary  occasions.^  These  circumstances  materially 
illustrate  a  difficult  passage  in  the  prophet  Ezekie.  (xxxiii. 
30.) — dlso,  thou  son  of  man,  the  children  of  thy  people  are  still 
talking  cmiceming  thee,^  by  the  walt,s  and  in  the  doors  of  the 
houses,  and  speak  one  to  another,  every  one  to  his  brother,  saying 
Come,  I  pray  you,  and  hear  what  is  the  luord  that  comet  h  forth 
from  the  Lord.  It  appears  from  Ezek.  xxxiii.  21.  that  these 
things  were  transacted  in  the  tenth  month,  corresponding  with 
the  close  of  our  December  or  the  commencement  of  January. 
The  poorer  people,  therefore,  sat  under  their  walls  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sun,  while  those  in  better  circumstances  sat  in 
their  porchways  or  gateways  to  enjoy  its  genial  rays.'^ 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  one  part  of  the  winter  is,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  East,  distingtiished  from  the  rest  by  the 
severity  of  the  cold,  which  may  be  denominated  the  depth  of 
their  winter.  • 

3.  The  Cold  Season  or  Winter  Solstice,  by  the  raljbins 
termed  nip  (kor),  comprises  the  latter  half  of  Sebat,  the 
whole  of  Adar,  and  the  former  half  of  Nisan,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  February  to  the  beginning  of  April.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  season,  the  ground  is  irecjuently  covered 
with  a  thick  hoar-frost,  and  the  weather  is  cold ;  but  it 
gradually  becomes  warm  and  even  hot,  particularly  in  the 
plain  of  Jericho.  Thunder,  lightning,  and  hail  are  frequent. 
Vegetable  nature  now  revives;  the  almond  tree  blossoms, 
nnd  the  gardens  assume  a  delightful  appearance.  Barley  is 
ripe  at  Jericho,  though  but  little  wheat  is  in  the  ear.  The 
latter  p\ns  sometimes  begin  to  fall  in  the  end  of  this  season, 
swelling  the  rising  crops,  with  which  the  valleys  are  covered. 

'  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  i.  pp.  36 — 42. 

»  "On  the  8lli  of  February  commenced  the  most  violent  thuntier  and  hail- 
storm ever  remoiiibered,  and  which  continued  two  days  and  night.s  inter- 
mittingly.  The  hail,  or  rather  the  ice-stones,  were  as  big  as  large  walnuts. 
The  camps  were  deluged  with  a  torrent  of  them  two  feet  deep,  which, 
pouring  from  the  mountains,  swept  every  thing  before  it.  The  scene  of 
confusion  on  shore,  by  the  horses  breakina  loose,  and  the  men  being 
unable  to  face  the  storm,  or  remain  still  in  the  freezing  deluge,  surpasses 
description.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to  convey  an  adequate  idea 
if  such  a  tempest."  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  His'iory  of  the  British  Expedition 
«  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  8.  Svo.  edit.  Hailstorms  are  so  violent  in  some  parts  of 
Persia,  as  frequenlly  to  destroy  the  cattle  in  the  lields.  Kinneir's  Geo- 
graphical Memoir,  p.  158. 

'  Harmer's  Observations,  v>.l.  i.p.  45.  nots. 

*  The  same  usage  still  obtains  at  Smyrna.  Emerson's  Letters  from  the 
JEgean,  vol.  i.  pp.  96,  97. 

»  In  our  authorized  version,  the  preposition  ^3  (bok)  is  rendered  against 
thee,  which  is  erroneous,  as  the  context  shows  that  the  Jews  were  talking 
»f  OT  concerning  the  prophet,  and  so  it  is  properly  rendered  in  Psal. 
Jtxzvii.  3.  Glorioles  things  are  spoken  op  thee,  O  city  of  Qod. 

•  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  i.  pp.  50—53. 


4.  The  Harvest,  by  the  rabbins  denominated  n'sp  (KersiR), 
includes  the  latter  half  of  Nisan,  the  whole  of  Jyar  ^or  Zif ), 
and  the  former  half  of  Sivan,  that  is,  from  the  beginning  ol 
April  to  the  beginning  of  June.  In  the  first  fortnight  of  this 
season,  the  latter  rains  are  frequent,  but  cease  towards  the 
end  of  April,  when  the  sky  is  generally  fair  and  serene.  In 
the  plain  of  Jericho  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  excessive,  though 
in  other  parts  of  Palestine  the  weather  is  most  delightful ; 
and  on  the  sea-coast  the  heat  is  tempered  by  morning  and 
evening  breezes  from  the  sea.  As  the  harvest  depends  on  the. 
duration  of  the  rainy  season,  the  early  or  autumnal  rains,  and 
the  latter  or  spring  rains  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  sup- 

Sort  of  vegetation,  and  were  consequently  objects  greatly 
esired  by  the  Israelites  and  Jews.'  These  rams,  however, 
were  always  chilly  (Ezra  x.  9.  and  Sol.  Song  ii.  11.),  and 
often  preceded  by  whirlwinds  (2  Kings  iii.  16,  17.)  that 
raised  such  quantities  of  sand  as  to  darken  the  sky,  or,  in 
the  words  of  the  sacred  historian,  to  make  the  heavens  blac'' 
loith  clouds  aiid  wind,  (1  Kings  xviii.  45.)  In  Egypt  th- 
barley  harvest  precedes  the  summer.  This  may  explain  Jer 
viii.  20.  where  the  harvest  is  put  first  in  the  description,— 
The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  a?id  we  are  not  saved. 
The  rains  descend  in  Palestine  with  great  violence ;  and 
as  whole  villages  in  the  East  are  constructed  only  with  palm 
branches,  mud,  and  tiles  baked  in  the  sun  (perhaps  corres^ 
ponding  to  and  explanatory  of  the  untemperea  mortar  noticed 
in  Ezek.  xiii.  11.),  these  rains  not  unfrequently  dissolve  the 
cement,  such  as  it  is,  and  the  houses  fall  to  the  ground.  To 
these  effects  our  Lord  probably  alludes  in  Matt.  vii.  25 — 37. 
Very  small  clouds  are  likewise  the  forerunners  of  violent 
storms  and  hurricanes  in  the  east  as  well  as  in  the  west : 
they  rise  like  a  man^s  hand  (1  Kings  xviii.  44.),  until  the 
whole  sky  becomes  black  with  rain,  which  descends  in  tor 
rents,  that  rush  down  the  steep  hills,  and  sweep  every  thing 
before  them.^  In  our  Lord's  time,  this  phenomenon  seems 
to  have  become  a  certain  prognostic  of  wet  weather.  He  said 
to  the pieople.  When  ye  see  the  cloud  {TH)^  Nt^s^jiv)'"  rise  out 
of  the  west,  straightway  ye  say,  There  cometh  a  shower ;  and 
so  IT  IS.  (Luke  xii.  54.) 

5.  The  SuMMEU,  by  the  rabbins  termed  svp  (kvits),  com- 
prehends the  latter  half  of  Sivan,  the  whole  of  Thammuz, 
and  the  former  half  of  Ab,  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of 
June  to  the  beginning  of  August.  The  heat  of  the  weathei 
increases,  and  the  nights  are  so  warm  that  the  inhabitants 
sleep  on  their  house-tops  in  the  open  air. 

6.  The  Hot  Season,  by  the  rabbins  called  Din  (chum),  oi 
the  great  lieat,  includes  the  latter  half  of  Ab,  the  whole  of 
Elul,  and  the  former  half  of  Tisri,  that  is,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  August  to  the  beginning  of  October.  During  the 
chief  part  of  this  season  the  heat  is  intense,  though  less  so 
at  Jerusalem  than  in  the  plain  of  Jericho  :  theEe  is  no  cold, 
not  even  in  the  night,  so  that  travellers  pass  whole  nights  in 
the  open  air  without  inconvenience.  Lebanon  is  for  the  most 
part  iree  from  snow,  except  in  the  caverns  and  defiles  where 
the  sun  cannot  penetrate.  During  the  hot  season,  it  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  East  Indies  for  persons  to  die  suddenly,  in 
consequence  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  solar  rays  (whence 
the  necessity  of  being  carried  in  a  palanquin).  This  is  now 
commonly  termed  a  coup-de-soleil,  or  stroke  of  the  sun.  The 
son  of  the  woman  of  Shunem  appears  to  have  died  in  conse- 
quence of  a  coup-de-soleil  (2  Kings  iv.  19,  20.)  ;'■'  and  to 

1  The  following  are  a  few  among  the  many  allusions  in  the  Scripture  to 
the  importance  of  the  early  and  latter  rains,  and  the  earnestness  with 
which  they  were  desired.  Deut.  xi.  14.  Job  xxix.  23.  Prov.  xvi.  15.  Jer. 
iii.  3.  V.  24.  Hos.  vi.  3.  Joel  ii.  23.  Zech.  x.  1.  "From  these  bountiful 
showers  of  heaven,  indeed,  the  fertility  of  every  land  springs  :  but  how 
dreadful  in  this  country  would  be  such  a  three  years'  drought,  as  was  in 
llicted  upon  Israel  in  the  days  of  Ahab,  may  easily  be  conceived,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  in  summer  the  richest  soil  is  burnt  to  dust ;  so  that  a 
traveller,  riding  through  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  in  July  or  August,  would 
imagine  himself  to  be  crossing  a  desert."  (Jowett's  Christian  Researches 
in  Syria,  p.  306.  London,  1825.  8vo.) 

•  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  &c.  p.  144.  Lcrn 
don,  1822.  Svo. 

»  A  similar  phenomenon  is  noticed  by  Homer  (Iliad,  lib.  iv.  275 — 278.), 
and  also  takes  place  in  Abyssinia.  Mr.  Bruce,  speaking  of  the  phenomena 
attending  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  says,— Every  morning,  "about  nine, 
a  small  cloud,  not  above  four  feet  broad,  appears  in  the  east,  wuirling  vio 
lently  round,  as  if  upon  an  axis ;  but,  arrived  near  the  zenitn,  it  first  abates 
its  motion,  then  loses  its  form,  and  extends  itself  greatly,  and  seems  to  call 
up  vapours  from  all  opposite  quarters.  These  clouds,tiaving  attained  iiearlj 
the  same  height,  rush  against  each  other  with  gr'  ..  violence,  and  p\  t  m« 
always  in  mind  of  Elijah  foretelling  rain  on  Mount  Carmel."  Travels ,  vol 
v.  p.  330.  Svo. 

>•  The  article  here  is  unquestionably  demonstrative.  See  Bp.  Mi  'die 
ton  s  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,  p.  327.  (first  edit.) 

><  Egmont  and  Hevman  (who  travelled  in  Palestine  in  the  beginnin,  c* 
the  eighteenth  century)  found  the  air  about  Jericho  extremely  tiot,  >nt 
My  that  it  destroyed  several  persons  the  year  before  they  were  thi  v* 
The  army  of  King  Baldwin  IV.  suffered  considerably  from  this  cire*  » 
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this  fatal  efTect  of  the  solar  heat  the  psalmist  aiUulos  (Psal. 
cxxi.  C),  as  he  also  does  to  the  effect  of  the  lunar  rays,  which 
ID  Arabia  (as  well  as  in  Egypt)  are  singularly  iigurious  to 
the  eyes  of  those  who  sleep  in  the  open  air.  "  '1  he  moon 
here  really  strikes  and  affects  the  sight  when  you  sleep  ex- 
posed to  It  much  more  than  the  sun :  indeed,  tl\e  sight  of  a 
person,  who  should  sleep  with  liis  face  exposed  at  night, 
would  soon  be  utterly  impaired  or  destroyed."' 

From  the  time  of  harvest,  that  is,  from  the  niiddle  of  April 
to  the  middle  of  September,  it  neither  rains  nor  thunders. 
(Prov.  xxvi.  1.  I  Sam.  xii.  17.)  During  the  latter  part  of 
April,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  harvest,  tiie  m(irnin<r  cloud 
is  seen  early  in  the  mornino^,  which  disappears  as  the  sun 
ascends  above  the  horizon.  (Hos.  vi.  1.  xiii.  3.)  These  light 
fleecy  clouds  are  without  water  (rt^tAov  aiujfu) ;  and  to  them 
the  apostle  Judo  (verse  12.)  compares  the  false  teachers,  who 
even  then  began  to  contaminate  the  church  of  Christ.  In 
Deut.  xxxii.  2,  the  doctrine  of  Jehovah  is  compared  to  the 
rain,  and  clouds  are  the  instruments  by  which  rain  is  dis- 
tilled upon  the  earth.  In  arid  or  parched  countries,  the  very 
appearance  of  a  cloud  is  delightful,  because  it  is  a  token  of 
refreshing  showers ;  but  when  sudden  winds  arise,  and  dis- 
perse these  clouds,  the  hope  of  the  husbandman  and  shepherd 
la  cut  off.  The  false  teachers  alluded  to,  are  represented  as 
clouds ;  they  have  the  J\irm  and  office  of  teachers  of  right- 
eousness, and  from  such  appearances  pure  doctrine  may 
naturally  be  expected.  But  these  are  cloucU  without  water  ,■ 
they  distil  no  nfrtshing  showers, because  theycoi\tain  none; 
and  tiiey  are  carried  about  by  their  passion,  as  those  light  and 
fleecy  clouds  in  cjuestion  are  carried  by  the  winds.^ 

From  the  Jewish  month  Sivan,  through  the  entire  montlis 
of  Tammuz,  Ab,  and  the  former  part  of  Elul,  corresponding 
witli  our  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  not  a 
single  cloud  is  to  be  seen  ;  but  during  the  night,  the  earth  is 
moistened  by  a  copious  dew,  which  in  the  sacred  volume  is 
frequently  made  a  symbol  of  the  divine  goodness.  (Compare 
Gen.  xxvii.  28.  and  xlix.  25.  where  the  blessing  from  above  is 
equivalent  with  dew,  Deut.  xxxii.  2.  xxxiii.  13.  Job  xxix. 
ly.  Mic.  V.  7.)  In  Arabia  Petraea  the  dews  are  so  heavy,  as 
to  wet  to  the  skin  those  who  are  exposed  to  them  :  but  as 
soon  as  the  sun  arises,  and  the  atmosphere  becomes  a  little 
warmed,  the  mists  are  quickly  dispersed,  and  the  abundant 
moisture,  which  the  dews  had  communicated  to  the  sands,  is 
entirely  evaporated.  What  a  forcible  description  is  this  of 
the  transiently  good  impressions,  felt  by  many,  to  which  the 
prophet  Hosea  alludes !  (vi.  4.)  Other  references  to  the 
refreshing  nature  of  the  dews  of  Palestine  occur  in  Psal. 
cxxxiii.  3.  and  Hos.  xiv.  5.'  These  dews  fall,  as  in  other 
countries,  very  fast  as  well  as  very  suddenly,  upon  every 
blade  of  grass  and  every  spot  of  earth  :  whence  an  active 
and  expeditious  soldiery  is  m  2  Sam.  xvii.  12.  by  a  beautiful 
figure  compared  to  dew.  But,  however  copious  the  dews 
are,  they  nourish  only  the  more  robust  or  hardy  plants ;  and 
as  the  season  of  heat  advances,  the  grass  withers,  the  flowers 
fade,  every  green  herb  is  dried  up  by  the  roots  and  dies, 
unless  watered  by  the  rivulets  or  by  the  labour  of  man.*  To 
this  appearance  of  the  fields,  during  an  eastern  sunmier,  the 

stance  near  Tiberias.  Tlie  heat  at  the  time  was  so  unusally  great,  that  as 
many  died  by  that  as  by  the  sword.  After  the  batlle,  ia  their  return  to 
tlleir  former  encampment,  a  certain  ecclesiastic,  of  some  distinction  in  the 
church  and  in  the  aruiv,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  vehemence  of  the  heat, 
was  carried  in  a  litter,  but  expired  imder  Mount  Tabor.— Harmer's  Obser- 
vations, vol.  i.  p.  4. 

«  Game's  Letters  from  the  East,  p.  77.  A  nearly  similar  account  is 
given  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Madden,  who  travelled  in  the  Eaet,  between  the  vears 
182J  and  1827.  Travels  in  Turkey,  <kc.  vol.  ii.  pp.  197j  19S.  The  deadly 
influence  of  the  moon  is  equally  felt  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Thus, 
in  Bengal,  meat  hung  up,  if  exposed  to  moonlight,  will  not  lake  the  salt,  but 
laint.s  and  spoils  speedily  :  whereas  the  same  kind  of  meat,  if  kept  from 
the  nuxjnliglit,  will  take  salt,  and  keep  good  for  some  time.  (Extract  of  a 
letter  from  India,  in  the  Christian  Observer  for  1808,  p.  754.)  And  at  De- 
merarathe  moon  strikes  (similarly  to  the  sun)  with  a  coup-tie-lunt^ ;  so  that 
people  walk  out  at  night  with  umbrellas  or  paralunes.  Such  indeed  are 
the  elTects  of  ilie  lunar  rays  upon  fish,  as  to  make  it  part  from  the  bones. 
fFroin  mformation  communicated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elliott,  missionary  at 
i/einerara.) 

•  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  .Tude  12. 

»  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  325.  The  very  heavy  dews  which  fall  in  the 
Holy  Land,  are  noticed  by  almost  every  one  who  has  travelled  in  that  coun- 
try. We  shall  adduce  the  testimonies  of  two  or  three.  Mauudrell,  travel- 
Bng  near  Mount  Hermon,  in  the  year  1697,  says,  "We  were  instructed  by 
experience,  what  the  Psalmist  means  by  the  cfetr  of  Hermon  (Psal.  czxxiii. 
3.),  uur  tents  being  as  wet  tcilh  it,  as  if  it  had  rained  all  night."  (Travels 
from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  77.)  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  when  on  his  journey 
from  Aboukir  to  Roseita.  in  1801,  says,  "We  had  a  tent  allotted  to  us  for 
the  night ;  it  was  double  hned  ;  yet  so  copious  are  the  dews  of  Egypt"  (the 
climate  of  which  country  is  sim'ilarlu  that  of  the  Holy  Land),  "after  sun- 
tet  that  the  water  ran  copiously  down  the  tent-pole."  (Travels,  vol.  iii.  p. 
365.  8vo.)  Mr.  Came  says,  "The  dews  had  fallen  heavily  for  some  nights, 
»nd  the  clothes  that  covered  us  were  quite  wet  in  the  momiss."  Letters 
from  the  East.  p.  178. 

•Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 
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royal  nsalmist  alludes.  (Psal.  xxxii.  4.)  If,  at  this  season, 
a  single  spark  falls  upon  the  grass,  a  conflagration  immediate- 
ly ensues,  especially  if  there  should  be  any  briers  or  thorns, 
low  shrubs  or  woods  contiguous.  (Psal.  Ixxxiii.  14.  Isa. 
ix.  18.  X.  17,  18.  Jer.  xxi.  14.  Compare  also  Kxod.  xxii.  6. 
and  Joel  i.  19,  20.)  The  face  of  the  country  becomes  en- 
tirely changed  ;  the  fields,  so  lately  clothed  with  the  richest 
verdure  and  adorned  with  tlie  loveliest  flowers,  are  converted 
into  a  brown  and  arid  wilderness ;  the  grass  tvitfiereth,  the 
jlower  fudcth  (Isa.  xl.  6,  7.)  ;•'  the  fountains  and  rivulets  are 
dried  up  ;  and  the  soil  becomes  so  hard  as  to  exhibit  large 
fissures  or  clefts.  These  effects  are  accelerated  if  the  east 
wind  blow  for  a  few  days;  which,  being  usually  dry  and 
producing  a  blight,  becomes  fatal  to  the  com  and  vines  (Job 
XV.  2.  Gen.  xli.  6.  2S.  Ezek.  xvii.  10.  xix.  12.  Hos.  xiii.  15. 
Jonah  iv.  8.  Psal.  ciii.  15,  16.)  ;  and  is  particularij'  dan- 
gerous to  navigators  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Ti;is  is 
alluded  to  in  Psia.  xlviii.  7.  and  Ezek.  xxvii.  2C.  The  people 
of  the  East  generally  term  every  wind  an  east  wind,  that 
blows  between  the  east  and  north  and  the  east  and  south. 
The  Euroclydon,  which  caused  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  in 
which  Paul  was  sailing  to  Rome,  was  one  of  these  tempes- 
tuous east  winds,  any.i<:  rvfoM'^c,  that  drove  every  thing  before 
it.  (Acts  xxvii.  14.)  Such  winds  are  common  in  the  Medi- 
terranean to  this  day,  where  they  are  called  Levanter.",  the 
term  Levant  meaning  that  country  which  lies  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  that  sea.'' 

III.  In  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  showers  in  the  East, 
water  is  an  article  of  great  importance  to  the  inhabitants. 
Hence,  in  Lot's  estimation,  it  was  a  principal  recommenda- 
tion of  the  plain  of  Jordan  that  it  was  well  watered  every 
where  (Gen.  xiii.  10.) ;  and  the  same  advantage  continued  in 
later  ages  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  Israelites,  whose  country  was 
intersected  by  numerous  brooks  and  Jtreams ;  whence  it  is 
not  more  emphatically  than  beautifully  described  as  a  land 
of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths,  that  spring  out  of 
valleys  and  hills.  And  the  same  preference  is  given  to  this 
day  by  the  Eelauts  (a  Tartar  tribe  occupying  a  district  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Persian  empire),  who  carry  their 
flocks  to  the  highest  parts  of  the  mountains,  where  the  bless 
ings  of  pasturage  and  of  good  water  are  to  be  found  in 
abundance.  The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  will,  per- 
haps, impart  new  force  to  thepromises  made  to  the  Gentiles 
by  the  evangelical  prophet.  Their  pastures  shall  be  in  all  high 
places,  they  shall  iwt  hunger  nor  thirst ,-  neither  shall  the  sun  or 
heat  smite  them  ,-  for  he  that  hath  mercy  on  them  shall  kad  them, 
erven  by  the  springs  of  water  shall  he  guide  them.  (Isa.  xlix.  9 — 
ll.y    See  also  Rev.  vii.  16,  17. 

Although  Rivers  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  yet,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  river  in  the  Holy 
Land  is  the  Jordan,  which  is  sometimes  designated  in  the 
Scripture  as  the  river  without  any  addition ;  as  also  is  the 
Nile  (Gen.  xli.  1.  Exod.  i.  22.  ii.  5.  Iv.  9.  vii.  18.  and  viii. 
3.9.  11.),  and,  occasionally,  the  Euphrates  (as  in  Jer.  ii. 
18.) ;  in  these  cases,  the  tenor  of  the  discourse  must  deteT» 
mine  which  is  the  river  actually  intended  by  the  sacred  wri- 
ters. The  name  of  river  is  also  given  to  inconsiderable 
streams  and  rivulets,  as  to  the  Kishon  (Judges  iv.  7.  and  v. 
21.)  and  the  Amon.  (Deut.  iii.  16.)* 

1.  The  principal  nver  which  waters  Palestine  is  the  Jor- 
dan or  Yar-Dan,  i.  e.  the  river  of  Dan,  so  called  because  it 
takes  its  rise  in  the  vicinity  of  the  little  city  of  Dan.  Its 
true  source  is  in  two  fountains  atPaneas  (a  city  better  known 
by  its  subsequent  name  of  Csesarea  Philippi),  at  the  foot  of 
Anti-Libanus  ;  its  apparent  source  flows  irom  beneath  a  cave 
at  the  foot  of  a  precipice,  in  the  sides  of  which  are  several 
niches  with  Greek  inscriptions.'  During  several  hours  of 
its  course,   it  continues  to   be  a  Bmall  and   insignifi^'ant 

»  "The  very  affecting  images  of  Scripture,  which  compare  the  short- 
living  existence  of  man  to  the  decay  of  the  vegetable  creation,  are  scarcely 
understood  in  this  country.  The  verdure  is  perpetual  in  England.  It  is 
difficult  to  discover  a  time  when  it  can  be  said,  '  the  grass  ttilheretk.' 
But,  let  the  traveller  visit  the  beautiful  plain  of  Smyrna,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  East,  in  the  month  of  May,  and  revisit  it  towards  the  end  of  June, 
and  he  will  perceive  the  force  and  beauty  ci  these  allusions.  In  Mdy,  an 
appearance  of  fresh  verdure  and  of  rich  luxuriance  every  where  meeta 
the  eye  ;  the  face  of  nature  is  adorned  with  a  carpet  of  flowers  and  herb- 
age, of  the  most  elegant  kind.  But  a  month  or  six  weeks  subsequently, 
how  changed  is  the  entire  scene  !  The  beauty  is  gone  ;  the  grass  is  with- 
ered ;  the  flower  is  faded  ;  a  brown  and  dusty  desert  his  taken  place  of  a 
delicious  garden.  It  is  doubtless  to  this  rapid  transformation  of  nature 
that  the  Scriptures  compare  the  fate  of  man."  Hartley's  Researches  in 
(Jreece,  p.  'Zil. 

«  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary,  &c.  vol.  ii.  pp.  127—133. 

'  Morier's  Second  Journey  through  Persia,  p.  121.  '  _ 

•  In  a  few  instances,  the  sea  is  called  a  riter,  as  in  Hab  iii.  8.  w'isre  the 
Red  6ea  is  intended. 

*  Capt.  Irby '8  and  Mangle's  Travals  in  Egypt,  <Ifc.  pp.  287—288 
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rivulet.'  It  flows  due  south  through  the  centre  of  the  coun- 
try, intersecting  the  lake  Merom  and  the  sea  or  lake  of  Gali- 
lee, and  (it  is  said)  Avithout  mingling  with  its  waters  ;  and 
it  loses  itself  in  the  lake  Asphaltites  or  the  Dead  Sea,  into 
which  it  rolls  a  considerable  volume  of  deep  water,  with  such 
rapidity  as  to  prevent  a  strong,  active,  and  expert  swimmer 
from  swimming  across  it.  The  course  of  the  Jordan  is  about 
one  hundred  miles  ;  its  breadth  and  depth  are  various.  Dr. 
Shaw  computed  it  to  be  about  thirty  yards  broad,  and  three 
yards  or  nine  feet  in  depth ;  and  states  that  it  discharges 
daily  into  the  Dead  Sea  about  6,090,000  tuns  of  water.2 
Viscount  Chateaubriand  (who  travelled  nearly  a  century  after 
him)  found  the  Jordan  to  be  six  or  seven  feet  deep  close  to 
the  shore,  and  about  fifty  paces  in  breadth.  The  late  count 
Volney  asserts  it  to  be  scarcely  sixty  paces  wide  at  its  em- 
bouchure. Messrs.  Banks  and  Buckingham,  who  crossed  it 
in  January,  1816,  pretty  nearly  at  the  same  ford  over  which 
the  Israelites  passed  on  their  first  entering  tht  promised  land, 
found  the  stream  extremely  rapid  ;  and  as  it  flowed  at  that 
part  over  a  bed  of  pebbles,  its  otherwise  turbid  waters  were 
tolerably  clear,  as  well  as  pure  and  sweet  to  the  taste.^  It  is 
here  fordable,  being  not  more  than  four  feet  deep,  with  a 
rapid  current.* 

Anciently  the  Jordan  overflowed  its  banks  about  the  time 
of  barley  harvest  (Josh.  iii.  15.  iv.  18.  1  Chron.  xii.  15. 
Jer.  xlix.  19.),  or  the  feast  of  the  passover;  when,  the  snows 
being  dissolved  on  the  mountains,  the  torrents  discharged 
themselves  into  its  channel  with  great  impetuosity.  When 
visited  by  Mr.  Maundrell,  at  the  oeginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, he  could  discern  no  sign  or  probability  of  such  inunda- 
tions, though  so  late  as  the  30th  of  March ;  and  so  far  was 
the  river  irom  overflowing,  that  it  ran  almost  two  yards 
below  the  brink  of  its  channel.  It  may  be  said  to  have  two 
banks, — the  first,  that  of  the  river  in  its  natural  state ;  the 
second,  that  of  its  overflowings.  After  descending  the  outer- 
most bank,  the  traveller  proceeds  about  a  furlong  upon  a  level 
strand,  before  he  comes  to  the  immediate  bank  of  the  river. 
This  second  bank  is  now  (as  it  anciently  was)  so  beset  with 
Dushes,  reeds,  tamarisks,  willows,  oleanders,  and  other 
shrubs  and  trees,  which  form  an  asylum  for  various  wild 
animals,  that  no  water  is  perceptible  until  the  traveller  has 
made  his  way  through  them.*  In  this  thicket  several  kinds 
of  wild  beasts  used  formerly  to  conceal  themselves,  until  the 
swelling  of  the  river  drove  them  from  their  coverts.  To  this 
fact  the  prophet  Jeremiah  alludes,  when  he  compares  the 
impatience  of  Edom  and  Babylon  under  the  divine  judg- 
ments, to  the  coming  up  of  a  lion  from  the  swellings  of  Jordan, 
(Jer.  xlix.  19.)  On  the  level  strand  above  noticed,  it  proba- 
bly was,  that  John  the  Baptist  stood,  and  pointed  to  the 
stones  of  which  it  was  composed,  when  he  exclaimed,  I  say 
unto  you,  that  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  child- 
ren unto  Abraham  :  and  turning  to  the  second  bank,  which 
was  overgrown  with  various  shrubs  and  trees  that  had  been 
suffered  to  grow  wild  lor  ages,  he  added,  and  now  also  the 
axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees  :  therefore  every  tree, 
which  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit,  is  hetun  down  and  cast 
into  the  fire.  (Matt.  iii.  9,  10.)  The  passage  of  this  deep  and 
rapid  river  by  the  Israelites,  at  the  most  unfavourable  season, 
when  augmented  by  the  dissolution  of  the  winter  snows,  was 
more  manifestly  miraculous,  if  possible,  than  that  of  the  Red 
wSea ;  because  here  was  no  natural  agency  whatever  employed  ; 
no  mighty  winds  to  sweep  a  passage  as  in  the  former  case ; 
no  reflux  in  the  tide  on  which  minute  philosophers  might 
fasten  to  depreciate  the  miracle.  It  seems,  thereiore,  to  have 
been  providentially  designed,  to  silence  cavils  respecting  the 
former:  it  was  done  at  noonday,  in  the  presence  of  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants :  and  it  struck  terror  into  the  kings  of 
the  Amorites  and  Canaanites  westward  of  the  river,  whose 
hearts  melted,  neither  was  there  any  spirit  in  them  any  mm-e, 
because  of  the  children  of  Israel.  (Josh.  v.  1.)  The  place 
where  the  Israelites  thus  miraculously  passed  this  river, 
^s  supposed  to  be  the  fords  of  Jordan  mentioned  in  Judo-, 
iii,  26.     . 

The  other  remarkable  streams  or  rivulets  of  Palestine  are 
the  following : — 

'  Game's  Recollections  of  Travels  in  the  East,  p.  38.  London,  1830.  8vo. 

«  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  156,  157. 

«  Buckingham's  Travels,  p.  315.  ♦  Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  90. 

»  Maunclrell's  Journey,  p.  110.  Dr.  Macmichael's  Travels  from  Moscow 
to  Constantinople,  in  the  years  1817,  1818,  p.  191.  (Lond.  1819.  4to.)  The 
Jordan  is  annually  frequented  by  many  thousand  pilgrims,  chiefly  of  the 
Greek  church,  under  the  protection  of  the  Moosillim,  or  Turkish  governor 
of  Jerusalem,  and  a  strong  military  escort.  Ibid.  pp.  191,  192.  Richardson's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  387.    Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  pp.  329,  330. 
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2.  I'he  Arnon,  which  descends  from  the  mountains  of  the 
same  name,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea. 

3.  The  SiHOR  (the  Belus  of  ancient  geographers,  at  pre 
sent  called  the  Kardanah),  has  its  source  about  four  miles  to 
the  east  of  the  head  of  the  river  Kishon.  It  waters  the  plains 
of  Acre  and  Esdraelon,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  gulph  of 
Keilah.6 

4.  The  brook  Jabbok  takes  its  rise  in  the  same  mountains, 
and  falls  into  the  river  Jordan.  It  is  a  rapid  stream,  flowing 
over  a  rocky  bed  ;  its  waters  are  clear,  and  agreeable  to  the 
taste,  and  its  banks  are  very  thickly  wooded  with  oleande 
and  plane  trees,  wild  olives,  wild  almonds,  and  numerous 
other  trees.  By  the  Arabs  it  is  now  termed  Nahr-el-Zerkah, 
or  the  river  of  Kerkah,  from  a  neighbouring  station  or  vil- 
lage of  that  name.' 

5.  The  Kanah,  or  Brook  of  Reeds,  springs  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah,  but  only  flows  during  the  winter,  and  it  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  near  Csesarea :  it  formerly  sepa- 
rated the  tribe  of  Ephraim  from  that  of  Manasseh.  (Josh, 
xvii.  8,  9.) 

6.  The  brook  Besor  (1  Sam.  xxx.  9.)  falls  into  the  same 
sea  between  Gaza  and  Khinocorura. 

7.  The  KisHON,  now  called  the  Moukattoua,  issues  from 
the  mountains  of  Carmel,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  forms  two 
streams ;  one  flows  eastward  into  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  the 
other,  taking  a  westerly  course  through  the  plain  of  Jezreel 
or  Esdraelon,  discharges  itself  into  tne  Mediterranean  Sea, 
at  a  short  ^distance  to  the  south  of  Aero  or  Acre.  This  is  the 
stream  noticed  in  1  Kings  xviii.  40. :  when  swollen  by  heavy 
rains  it  is  impassable.^ 

8.  The  Kedron,  Kidron,  or  Cedron,  as  it  is  variously 
termed  (2  Sam.  xv.  23.  1  Kings  xv.  13.  2  Kings  xxiii.  6. 
12.  2  Chron.  xxix.  16.  Jer.  xxxi.  40.  John  xviii.  1.),  runs 
in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  eastward  of  Jerusalem,  between 
that  city  and  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Except  during  the  win- 
ter, or  after  heavy  rains,  its  channel  is  generally  dry,  but, 
when  swollen  by  torrents,  it  flows  with  great  impetuosity  ;S 
its  waters  are  said  to  become  dark  and  turbid,  probably  be- 
cause it  collects  the  waste  of  the  adjacent  hills ;  and,  like 
other  brooks  in  cities,  it  is  contaminated  with  the  filth,  of 
which  it  is  the  receptacle  and  common  sewer.  The  blood 
and  offial  of  the  victims  sacrificed  in  the  temple  are  said,  in 
later  times,  to  have  been  carried  off  by  a  dram  into  the  Ke- 
dron.'" As  no  mention  is  made  of  bridges  in  Palestine,  it  is 
probable  that  the  inhabitants  forded  the  rivers  and  brooks 
wherever  it  was  practicable,  (in  the  same  manner  as  persons 
of  both  sexes  do  to  this  day  in  Bengal),  which  is  alluded  to 
in  Isa.  xlvii.  2. 

Of  the  Lakes  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  three  are  particu- 
larly worthy  of  notice ;  that  of  Galilee  or  Gennesareth,  the 
Lake  Me^-om,  and  the  Lake  of  Sodom,  both  of  which  are 
termed  seas,"  agreeably  to  the  Hebrew  phraseology,  which 
gives  the  name  of  sea  to  any  large  body  of  water. 

1.  The  Sea  of  Galilee  (so  called  from  its  situation  on  the 
eastern  borders  of  that  division  of  Palestine),  through  which 
the  Jordan  flows,  was  anciently  called  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth 
(Num.  xxxiv.  11.)  or  Chinneroth  (Josh.  xii.  3.),  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  town  of  that  name;  afterwards  Gennesar  (1 
Mace.  xi.  67.),  and  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  Genesareth  or 
Gennesareth  (Luke  v,  1.),  from  the  neighbouring  land  of  the 
same  name  (Matt.  xiv.  34.  Mark  vi.  53.) ;  and  also  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias  (John  vi.  1.  xxi.  1.),  from  the  contiguous  city  of 
Tiberias.  This  capacious  lake,  almost  equal  in  the  grandeur 
of  its  appearance  to  that  of  Geneva,  spreads  its  transparent 
waters  over  all  the  lower  territory,  extending  from  the  north- 
east to  the  south-west.  The  waters  of  the  northern  part  of 
this  lake  abound  with  fish:  this  circumstance  marks  the 
propriety  of  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  net  cast  into  the  sea 
(Matt.  xiii.  47,  48.),  which  was  delivered  by  him  from  a 
vessel  near  the  shore.  The  fish  are  said  to  be  most  delicious. 
There  is  not  much  variety,  but  the  best  sort  is  the  most  coin- 
mon  ;  it  is  a  species  of  bream,  eq^ual  to  the  finest  perch.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  there  is  not  a  single  boat  of  any  description 

•  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  33. 

'  Buckingham's  Travels,  p.  325. 

»  Game's  Letters,  p.  250.  Richter's  Pilgrimages  in  the  East,  in  1815- 
1816.  (t  binet  of  Foreign  Voyages,  vol.  i.  pp.  159,  160.  London,  1S2.5.) 

»  In  likv.  manner  the  rivers  of  Gyprus  (which  islan''  i:co  to  the  north. west 
of  the  Holy  Land)  are  dry  during  the  summer  months,  and  are  swollen 
into  torrents  by  sudden  rains.    Dr.  Clarke's  Tra'  r  i„,  vol.  iv.  p.  75. 

>o  Ligljtfoot's  Ghorographical  Century,  on  Matthew,  chap.  38.  fine. 
(Works,  vol.  i.  p.  80.) 

•  '  This  appellation  is  retained  by  the  modern  inhabitants,  who  reside  in 
its  vicinity,  "  who,  like  the  earliest  ones,  call  their  water  a  sea,  and  reckon 
it  and  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  south  of  them  to  be  the  two  largest  known  except 
the  great  ocean."    Buckingham's  Travels,  p.  471. 
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on  the  lake  at  present ;  and  the  fish  are  caught,  partly  by  the 
fishermen  going  into  tho  water,  up  to  their  waist,  and  throw- 
ing in  a  hand  net,  and  partly  with  casting  nets  from  the 
beach  :  a  method  which  must  yield  a  very  small  quantity, 
compared  to  what  they  would  got  with  boats.' 

Pliny  states  this  lake  to  be  sixtO(Mi  miles  in  length  by  six 
miles  ill  breadth.  .Tosephus,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of 
his  country  gives  his  descriptions  a  high  claim  to  attention, 
says  that  "  Us  breadlli  is  forty  furlongs,  and  its  length  one 
hundred  and  forty.  Its  waters  are  sweet  and  very  agreeable 
for  drinking,  for  they  are  finer  than  the  thick  waters  of  other 
fens.  The  lake  is  also  pure,  and  on  every  side  ends  directly 
at  the  shores,  and  at  the  sand :  it  is  also  of  a  temperate  na- 
ture, when  drawn  up,  and  softer  than  river  or  fountain  water  : 
and  it  is  so  cold,  that  the  people  of  the  place  cannot  warm  it 
\yy  setting  it  in  the  sun,  in  tne  hottest  season  of  the  year. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  fish  in  it,  different  both  to  the 
taste  and  sight  from  those  elsewhere.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  river  Jordan. "^ 

The  fidelity  of  Josephus's  description  is  attested  by  two 
learned  and  acute  modern  travellers.  Mr.  Buckingham,  who 
beheld  it  in  1816,  observes  that  "  all  these  features  are  drawn 
with  an  accuracy  that  could  only  have  been  attained  by  one 
resident  in  the  country.  The  size  is  still  nearly  the  same, 
the  borders  of  the  lake  still  end  at  the  beach  or  the  sands, 
at  the  feet  of  the  mountains  which  environ  it.  Its  waters  are 
still  as  sweet  and  temperate  as  ever,  and  the  lake  abounds 
with  great  numbers  of  fish  of  various  sizes  and  kinds.  The 
appearance  of  the  lake  as  seen  from  Capernaum,"  Mr. 
Inickingham  states,  "is  still  grand  ;  its  greatest  length  runs 
nearly  north  and  south  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles ;  and  its 
breadth  seems  to  be,  in  general,  from  six  to  nine  miles.  The 
barren  aspect  of  the  mountains  on  each  side,  and  the  total 
absence  of  wood,  give,  however,  a  cast  of  dulness  to  the  pic- 
ture ;  and  this  is  increased  to  melancholy  by  the  dead  calm 
of  its  waters  and  the  silence  which  reigns  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  where  not  a  boat  or  vessel  of  any  kind  is  to  be 
found.  "3 

Dr.  Clarke,  by  whom  this  lake  was  visited  a  few  years 
before  Mr.  Buckingham's  arrival,  describes  it  as  longer  and 
finer  than  our  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  lakes,  although 
it  yields  in  majesty  to  the  stupendous  features  of  Loch  Lo- 
mond in  Scotland  :  like  our  Windermere,  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth  is  often  greatly  agitated  by  winds.  (Matt.  viii.  23 — 
27.)  A  strong  current  marks  the  passage  of  the  Jordan 
through  the  middle  of  this  lake ;  and  when  this  is  opposed  by 
contrary  winds,  which  blow  here  with  the  force  oi  a  hurri- 
cane from  the  south-east,  sweeping  into  the  lake  from  the 
mountains,  a  boisterous  sea  is  instantly  raised  :  this  the  small 
vessels  of  the  country  are  ill  qualified  to  resist.  "  The 
wind,"  says  he,  "rendered  its  surface  rough,  and  called  to 
mind  the  situation  of  our  Saviour's  disciples ;  when,  in  one 
of  the  small  vessels,  which  traversed  these  waters,  they  were 
tossed  in  a  storm,  and  saw  Jesus  in  the  fourth  watch  of  the 
night  walking  to  them  upon  the  waves."  (Matt.  xiv.  24 — 
26.)  These  agitations,  however,  do  not  last  for  any  length 
of  time. — Its  broad  and  extended  surface,  covering  the  bot- 
toin  of  a  profound  valley,  environed  by  lofty  and  precipitous 
eminences  (excepting  only  the  narrow  entrance  and  outlets 
at  the  Jordan  at  each  extremity),  added  to  the  impression  of 
a  certain  reverential  awe  under  which  every  Christian  pil- 
grim approaches  it,  give  it  a  character  of  dignity  unparal- 
leled by  any  similar  scenery.^  When  not  agitated  by  tem- 
pests, the  water  is  stated  to  be  as  clear  as  the  purest  crystal, 
sweet,  cool,  and  most  refreshing  to  the  taste. 

2.  The  Waters  of  Merom,  mentioned  in  Josh.  xi.  5.  7., 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  lake,  afterwards  called  Sa- 
mochonitis,  which  lies  between  the  head  of  the  river  Jordan 
and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Its  modern  name  is  Houle.  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  it  is  thirty  furlongs  broad,  and  sixty 
furlongs  in  length  ;  and  its  marshes  extern!  to  the  place  called 
Daphne,^  where  the   Jordan   issues  from   it.     Though   its 

»  Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  295.  Madden's 
frartls  inTurkey,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  312.  See  also  Carne's  Letters  from  the  East, 
pp  2r>4— 3t>3.  Richter's  Pilgrimages  in  the  East.  (Cabinet  of  Foreign 
Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  157.) 

■>  Josephus  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  10.  §  7.  Pritii  Introd.  in  Nov. 
Tesi.  p.  r,03. 

»  Biickinirhain's  Travels,  pp.  470,  471.  Mr.  Jowett's  estimate  nearlv 
coincides  with  that  of  Mr.  Buckingham  (Christian  Researches  in  Syria, 
p.  175.),  i^B  also  does  that  of  Mr.  Rae  Wilson.  (Travels  in  the  Holy  Land, 
fol.  li.  pp.  13,  14,3,1  edition  ) 

♦  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  209,  210.  225.  Buckingham's  Travels, 
iip.  4b8.  471. 

*  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  Iv.  c.  1.  §1.  Rcland  conjectures  that,  [or  Daphne, 
a  this  passage  of  Josephus,  we  ought  to  read  Dan,  as  there  is  no  mention 


waters  are  no  longer  bitter,  this  lake  derives  no  small  interest 
from  the  illustrations  and  allusions  so  often  made  to  it  by  the 
prophets.'' 

3.  The  L.\KE  or  Sea  of  Sodom,  or  the  Dead  Sea,  has 
been  celebrated  not  only  by  the  sacred  writers,  but  also  by 
Josephus,  and  several  profane  authors.'  It  was  anciently 
called  in  the  Scriptures  the  Sea  of  the  Plain  (Deut.  iii.  17 
iv.  49.),  being  situated  in  a  valley,  with  a  plain  lying  to  the 
south  of  it,  where  once  flourished  the  cities  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  with  the  other  cities  of  the  plain  ; — the  Suit  Sea 
(Deut.  iii.  17.  Josh.  xv.  5.)  from  the  extremely  saline,  and 
bitter,  taste  of  its  waters; — the  Salt  Sea  eastward  (Num. 
xxxiv.  3.) — and  the  East  Sea  (Ezek.  xlvii.  18.  Joel  ii.  20.), 
from  its  situation  relatively  to  Juda:a.  By  Josephus  and 
other  writers  it  was  called  the  Lake  A^phallites,  from  the 
abundance  of  bitumen  found  in  it;  and  by  Jerome,  the  Dead 
Sea,  that  is,  the  Bituminous  Lake,  from  ancient  traditions, 
erroneously  though  generally  received,  that  no  living  crea- 
ture can  exist  in  Us  stagnant  and  hydro-sulphuretted  waters, 
which,  thoutjh  they  look  remarkably  clear  and  pure,  are  in 
the  highest  degree  salt,  bitter,  and  nauseous  in  tne  extreme, 
and  of  such  a  degree  of  specific  gravity  as  will  enable  a  man 
to  float  on  their  surface  without  motion.^  The  acrid  saltness 
of  its  waters  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  sea ;  and  the 
land,  which  surrounds  this  lake,  being  equally  impregnated 
with  that  saltness,  refuses  to  produce  any  plants  except  a 
few  stunted  thorns,  which  wear  the  brown  garb  of  the  desert. 
To  this  circumstance  Moses  alludes  in  Deut.  xxix.  23. — The 
whole  land  thereof  is  brimstone  and  sall."^  The  air  itself, 
which  is  by  evaporation  loaded  with  it,  and  which  is  im- 

firejrnated  with  tne  sulphureous  and  bituminous  vapours,  is 
iitai  to  vegetation :  hence  arises  the  deadly  aspect  which 
reigns  around  the  lake.'"  Here  formerly  stood  the  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  which,  with  three  other  cities  of  the 
plain,  were  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven ;  to  this  destruc- 
tion there  are  numerous  allusions  in  the  Scriptures,  as  dis- 
playing most  signally  the  certainty  and  sudcienness  of  the 
divine  anger  which  sooner  or  later  overtakes  the  impenitently 
\vicked.  Viewing  this  sea  (which  has  never  been  navigated 
since  those  cities  were  engulphed)  from  the  spot  where  the 
Jordan  discharges  its  waters  into  it,  this  body  of  water  takes 

of  any  place  called  Daphne  In  this  vicinity,  and  Daphne  near  Antioch  was 
far  distant  from  the  waters  of  Merom.     Palestina,  torn.  i.  p.  263. 
«  Game's  Recollections  of  the  East,  p.  39. 

'  Josephus  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c.8.  §  4.  ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  v.  c.  16.; 
Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  0. :  Justin,  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  3. ;  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  pp.  1037 
lOS-S.  edit.  Oxon. 

•  Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  p.  330.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  tho  Arts,  vol.  viii.  p.  164.  An  analysis  of  the  water  of  tha 
Dead  Sea  fa  phial  of  which  had  been  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  Gordon 
of  Clunie,  at  the  request  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks),  conducted  by  Dr. 
Marcct,  gave  the  following  results : — This  water  is  perfectly  transparent, 
and  does  not  deposit  any  crystals  on  standing  in  close  vessels. — Its  last* 
is  peculiarly  bitter,  saline,  and  pungent.— The  application  of  tests  or  re- 
agents proves  that  it  contains  the  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids.  There  i| 
no  alutoina  in  it,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  saturated  with  marine  salt  ol 
muriate  of  soda. — On  summing  up  the  contents  of  150  grains  of  the  water, 
they  were  found  to  hold  in  solution  the  following  substances,  and  in  tha 
under-mentioned  proportions : — 

Salts.  Acid. 

Muriate  of  lime 5,83  grains       3,89  grains. 

Muriate  of  magnesia 15.37      "  8,61 

Muriate  of  soda 15,54      "  7,15 

Selenite 0,08      " 


36,87 


18,65 


And,  consequently,  the  proportions  of  these  salts  in  100  grains  of  the 
Water  would  be  : — 

Grains. 

Muriate  of  lime 3,920 

Muriate  of  magnesia 10,216 

Muriate  of  soda 10,360 

Sulphate  of  lime 0,054 

21,580 

Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  for  1807, 
part  ii.  pp.  293 — 312.  Another  analysis,  made  by  the  eminent  French 
chemist,  M.  Gay-Lussac  in  1819,  gave  nearly  similar  results.  (See  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Science,  <kc.  vol.  viii.  p.  165.)  "Hence  it  appears  that  the  Dea4 
Sea  water  now  contains  about  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  salt  supposed  in 
a  stale  of  perfect  desiccation  ;  or,  if  they  be  desiccated  at  the  ten;perature 
of  180  degrees  on  Fahrenheit's  scale,  they  will  amount  to  forty-one  per 
cent,  of  the  water.  If  any  person  wish  for  a  stronger  confirmation  of  the 
Scripture  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Dead  Sea  than  this  furnishes,  we 
can  only  pity  the  miserable  state  of  incredulity  to  which  he  is  reduced, 
and  commit  him  to  the  influences  of  that  Power  which  can  cause  the  'wil- 
derness to  blossom  as  the  rose,'  and  from  '  stones  raise  up  children  unto 
Abraham.'  "    Eclectic  Review  for  1809,  vol.  v.  part  i.  p.  134. 

»  In  the  vicinity  of  this  sea  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  collected  lumpi 
of  nitre  and  fine  sulphur,  from  the  size  of  a  nutmeg  to  that  of  a  small  hen's 
egg,  which  had  been  brought  down  from  the  surrounding  cliffs  by  the  rain. 
Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  p.  453. 

>''  Volney's  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Svria,  vol.  i.  p.  283.  8vo.  3d  edit. ;  Tur- 
ner's Tour  in  the  Levant,  vol.  ii.  p.  22?. 
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[Part  I.  Cai-.  If. 


a  south-easterly  dire(;tion  visible  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles, 
when  it  disappears  in  a  curve  towards  the  east.  Its  sur- 
face is  generally  unruffled,  from  the  hollow  of  the  basin  in 
which  It  lies,  scarcely  admitting  ihe  free  passage  neces- 
sary for  a  strong  breeze  ;  it  is,  however,  for  tlie  snme  rf-r.scn, 
subject  to  whirlwinds  or  squalls  of  short  duration.'  The  ex- 
panse of  water  at  this  point  has  been  supposed  not  to  exceed 
five  or  six  miles ;  though  the  mountains,  which  skirt  each 
side  of  the  valley  of  the  Dead  Sea,  are  apparently  separated 
by  a  distance  of  eight  miles.'^  These  mountains  present  to 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  granite,  and  those  other  rocks,  which 
(according  to  the  Wernerian  system  of  geology)  characterize 
the  oldest"  or  primitive  formation.  It  is  probable  that  this 
region,  at  a  remote  period,  was  the  theatre  of  immense  vol- 
canoes, the  effects  of  which  may  still  be  traced  along  the 
banks  of  the  Lower  Jordan,  and  more  especially  on  the  lake 
itself,  on  the  shores  of  which  bitumen,  lava,  and  pumice 
stones  continue  to  be  thrown  by  the  waves. ^  As  the  Dead 
Sea  advances  towards  the  south,  it  evidently  increases  in 
breadth.^  Pliny  states  the  total  length  to  be  one  hundred 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  twenty-five.  But  Dr.  Shaw 
and  other  modern  travellers,  who  appear  to  have  ascertained 
its  dimensions  with  accuracy,  have  estimated  its  length  to  be 
about  seventy-two  English  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  to 
be  nearly  nineteen.  =  A  profound  silence,  awful  as  death, 
hangs  over  the  lake :  not  a  ripple  is  to  be  seen  on  its  surface  ; 
and"  its  desolate  though  majestic  features  are  well  suited  to 
the  tales  related  concerning  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, who  all  speak  of  it  with  terror."" 

4.  The  Great  Sea,  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxiv.  6.  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Sacred  Volume,  is  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
so  called  by  way  of  eminence :  in  Exod.  xxii.  31.  it  is  called 
the  Sea  of  the  Philistines,  because  their  country  bordered  on 
its  shores. 

5.  The  Red  Sea,  so  often  noticed,  is  now  known  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Arabian  Gulph.^ 

Besides  the  preceding  rivers  and  lakes,  the  Scriptures 
mention  several  Fountains  and  Wells.  In  a  country  where 
these  are  of  rare  occurrence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should 
anciently  have  given  rise  to  strife  and  contention."  (Gen. 
xxi.  25.  xxvi.  20.)  The  most  remarkable  of  these  fountains 
and  wells  are  the  Fountain  or  Pool  of  Si  loam,  and  Jacob'' s  Well. 

I.  Siloam  was  a  fountain  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
east,  between  the  city  and  the  brook  Kedron  :  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  the  fountain  En-Rogel,  or  the  Fuller's 
Fountain  (Josh.  xv.  7.  and  xviii.  16.  2  Sam.  xvii.  17.  and 
ItKings  i.  9.),  and  also  the  Gihon.  (1  Kings  i.  33.)  The 
spring  issues  from  a  rock,  and  runs  in  a  silent  stream,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Isaiah,   (viii.  6.)     The  modern 

'  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  293. 

>  ■'  The  mountains  on  the  Judaean  side  are  lower  than  those  of  the  Ara- 
bian, and  also  of  a  lighter  colour;  the  latter  chain,  at  its  southern  extre- 
mity, is  said  to  consist  of  dark  granite,  and  of  various  colours.  The  hills, 
which  branch  off  from  the  western  end,  are  composed  entirely  of  white 
chalk  :  bitumen  abounds  most  on  the  opposite  shore.  There  is  no  outlet 
to  this  lake,  though  the  Jordan  flows  into  it,  as  did  formerly  the  Kedron, 
and  the  Arnon  to  the  south.  It  is  not  known  that  there  has  been  any 
visible  increase  or  decrease  of  its  waters.  Some  have  supposed  that  it 
finds  a  subterraneous  passage  to  the  Mediterranean,  or  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable suction  in  the  plain  which  forms  its  western  boundary."  (Game's 
Letters,  pp.  317,  318.)  But  the  uniform  level  of  its  waters  is  sutficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  quantity  which  is  evaporated.  (See  Dr.  Shaw's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  157,  158.) 

8  Volnev's  Travels  in  Syria,  vol.  i.  pp.  281,  282.  Travels  of  Ali  Bey  (M. 
Badhia),  vol.  ii.  p.  263.  Buckingham's  Travels,  pp.  443.  448.  Russell's 
Palestine,  p.  112. 

*  .lollifTR's  Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  118. 

5  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  157.  Mr.  Came,  however,  who  visited  the 
Dead  Sea  in  1825,  estimates  its  length  to  be  about  sixty  miles,  and  its  gene- 
ral breadth  eight.  On  his  arrival  at  its  shore,  where  the  waters  lay  like 
lead,  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind.  "  Whoever,"  says  this  intelligent 
traveller,  "  has  seen  the  Dead  Sea,  will  ever  after  have  its  aspect  impressed 
upon  his  memory  ;  it  is,  in  truth,  a  gloomy  and  fearful  spectacle.  The  pre- 
cipices, in  general,  de.scend  abruptly  into  the  lake,  and  on  account  of  their 
height  it  is  seldom  agitated  by  the  winds.  Its  shores  are  not  visited  by  any 
foctstep,  save  that  of  the  wild  Arab,  and  he  holds  it  in  superstitious  dread. 
No  unpleasant  effluvia  are  perceptible  round  it,  and  birds  are  seen  occa- 
sionally flying  across. .  ..A  lew  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the  m  d  are 
found  those  black  sulphureous  stones,  out  of  which  crosses  are  made, 
and  sold  to  the  pilgrims.  The  v.-ater  has  an  abominable  taste,  in  which 
that  of  salt  predominates ;  and  we  observed  incrustations  of  salt  on  the 
surface  of  some  of  the  rocks."    Letters  from  the  East,  pp.  316,  317. 

•  For  an  account  and  refutation  of  the  ancient  traditions  concerning  the 
Dead  Sea,  see  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  400—406.  8vo.  A.  compre- 
hensive digest  of  nearly  all  that  has  been  written  concerning  this  sea  will 
be  found  in  the  Modem  Traveller,  Palestine,  pp.  204—224. 

'  See  the  article  Red  Sea,  in  the  Historical  and  Geograpliical  Index, 
Hifra. 

«  When  Capt.  Light  descended  in  1814,  into  the  beautiful  plain  of  Si^phora, 
or  Sephoury,  at  a  short  distance  from  Nazareth,  he  saw  in  the  cpiitre  a 
band  of  herdsmen,  armed  with  muskets,  watering  their  cattle  in  a  large 
stone  reservoir.  With  them  he  was  obliged  to  have  an  altercation  before 
they  v/ould  permit  him  to  water  his  horse,  without  paying  for  the  privilege. 
Travels,  p.  196.    Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  68. 


descent  to  this  fountain  is  by  fifteen  or  sixteen  stei)s.  Being 
defended  from  the  sun,  it  is  deliciously  cool,  ancl  clear  as 
crystal:  it  has  a  kind  of  ebb  and  flood,  sometimes  discharg- 
ing its  current  like  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse ;  at  others,  re- 
taining and  scarcely  suffering  it  to  run  at  all.  The  pool  or 
rather  the  two  pools  of  the  same  name  are  quite  close  to  the 
spririg.  They  arc  still  used  for  washing  liifen  as  formerly.^ 
Anciently,  its  waters  were  conducted  into  the  two  large  reser- 
voirs or  pools,  already  noticed  in  page  21.  Modern  travel- 
lei's  relate  that  people  still  bathe  their  eyes  with  the  waters 
of  this  fountain,  in  memory  of  the  miracle  performed  on  the 
man  who  had  been  born  blind.  At  this  fountain,  the  ancient 
Jews  were  wont  to  draw  water  with  great  solemnity  on  the 
last  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  :  an  account  of  this  cere- 
mony will  be  found  in  Part  III.  chap.  iv.  §  vii.  of  this 
volume.  * 

2.  Jacob's  Well  or  fountain  is  situated  at  a  small  distance 
from  Sichem  or  Sechem,  also  called  Sychar,  and  at  present 
Napolose  :  it  was  the  residence  of  Jacob  before  his  sons  slew 
the  Shechemites.  It  has  been  visited  by  pilgrims  of  all  ages, 
but  especially  by  Christians,  to  whom  it  has  become  an  ob- 
ject 01  veneration  from  the  memorable  discourse  of  our  Sa- 
viour with  the  woman  of  Samaria.'"     (John  iv.  5 — 30.) 

In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  East,  travel- 
lers are  careful  to  stop  as  often  as  possible  near  some  river, 
fountain,  or  well :  this  will  probal)ly  account  fcir  Jacob's  halt- 
ing with  his  family  at  the  ford  Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxii.  22.) ;  for 
the  Israelites  assembling  their  forces  near  the  fountains  of 
Jezreel  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1.),  as  the  celebrated  Moslem  warrioi 
Saladin  afterwards  did;"  and  for  David's  men  that  were  un- 
able to  march  with  him,  waiting  for  him  by  the  brook  Besor. 
(1  Sam.  XXX.  21.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  ancient  wells, 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xvi.  14.  xxiv.  20.  and  Exod.  ii.  15.,  were 
furnished  with  some  conveniences  for  drawing  water  to  re- 
fresh the  fainting  traveller,  and  with  troughs  or  other  contri- 
vances for  supplying  cattle  with  water,  similar  to  those  which 
are  to  this  day  found  in  Persia,  Arabia,  and  other  countries  in 
the  East. '2  In  Eccl.  xii.  G.  Solomon  alludes  to  a  wheel  as 
being  employed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  water.''  Great  pre- 
cautions were  taken,  anciently  as  well  as  in  modern  times,  to 
prevent  the  moving  sands  from  choking  up  their  wells,  by 
placing  a  stone  over  the  mouth  (Gen.  xxix.  2 — 8.)  after  the 
requisite  supply  had  been  drawn  up;  or  by  locking  them  up, 
which  Sir  John  Chardin  thinks  was  done  at  Laban's  well, 
of  which  Rachel,  ])erhaps,  kept  the  kqy.  (Gen.  xxix.  6.  9.) 
The  stopping  up  of  wells  is  to  this  day  an  act  of  hostility  in 
the  East,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  (Gen. 
xxvi.  15 — 18.),  and  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  3,  4.),  and 
also  long  after  among  several  ancient  nations.  Thus,  the 
Scythians,  in  their  retreat  before  the  Persians,  under  Darius, 
filled  up  the  wells  and  fountains  which  lay  in  their  way:'^ 
and  Arsaces  ordered  the  wells  to  be  broken  and  filled  up, 
upon  the  advance  of  Antiochus  from  Ecbatana;  while  tne 
latter,  who  was  fully  aware  of  their  consequence  to  himsell 
and  his  army,  sent  a  detachment  of  a  thousand  horse,  to  drive 
away  the  Persian  cavalry  who  were  employed  upon  this  ser- 

»  Chateaubriand's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  34.  36.  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  visited 
the  fountain  of  Siloam  in  1816,  describes  it  as  a  dirty,  little  brook  ;  which 
even  in  the  rainy  season  is  said  to  be  an  insignificant  muddy  stream. 
Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  188.    See  also  Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  357. 

10  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  278—280.  Some  learned  men  have 
conjectured  that  Jacob's  well  was  only  a  cistern  or  reservoir  for  rail) 
water ;  but  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  scenery  confirms  the  evange- 
list's narrative,  and  the  antiquity  of  the  well.  Such  cisterns,  indeed,  are 
common  ni  the  oriental  deserts  to  this  day ;  and  it  is  perhaps  to  conve- 
niences of  this  kind,  made  or  renewed  by  the  devout  Israelites,  in  the 
valley  of  Baca,  to  facilitate  their  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  that  the  Psalmis' 
refers  (Ixxxiv.  6,  7.)  where  lie  speaks  of  going  from  strength  to  strength 
till  they  appeared  in  Zion.  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  ii.  p.  184.  To 
prevent  accidents  by  the  owners  of  such  cisterns  leaving  them  uncovered, 
Moses  enacted  various  regulations.     See  Exod.  xxi.  33,  34. 

>«  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  iii.  p.  401.    The  Christian  kiqgs  of  Jerusii 
lem,  in  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  also  assembled  their  forces  at 
fountain  between  Nazareth  and  Sephoris.    Ibid. 

'»  In  the  villages  of  Ethiopia,  Messi-s.  Waddington  and  Hanbury  frequentlj 
met  with  huts  by  the  road-side,  containing  large  jars  of  water  for  travellers 
When  there  is  no  hut,  the  jar  is  generally  placed  under  a  pine  tree. 
Journal  of  a  Visit  to  Ethiopia,  p.  35. 

'»  In  Smyrna  and  many  other  places  in  the  East,  a  large  wheel  is  fixed 
over  the  moutli  of  a  well  in  a  vertical  pesition  :  to  this  wheel  a  number  of 
pitchers  is  attached  in  such  a  manner,  that  by  means  of  its  revolution, 
which  .  ^  effected  by  a  horse,  they  are  continually  descending  and  filling, 
and  asct  ^ding  and  discharging  themselves.  (Hnrilpy's  Researches  in 
Greece,  pp  235,  236.)  In  the  Russian  Government  oi  Iver,  Dr.  Henderson 
was  struck  with  the  number  of  wells  which  he  ►"i.v  over  each  of  which  ia 
built  a  large  wooden  apparatus,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  windlass,  with  a  wheel 
about  six  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  turned  round  by  the  h&nd,  and  thus 
the  water  is  drawn  up  in  a  bucket.  He  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  obviously  to 
a  machine  of  this  kind  that  Solomon  refers  in  his  highly  figurative  picture 
of  old  age.     Biblical  Researches,  p.  32. 

M  Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  c.  120.  torn.  i.  p.  292.    Oxon.  1809 
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dee."  Wells  and  fountains  were  also  lurking  places  of  rob- 
bers and  assassins,  and  enemies  were  accustomed  to  lie  in 
ambiisli  at  them  as  they  are  now.  To  this  Deborali  aHudes 
in  her  song.  (Judg.  v.  11  )  The  Crusaders  suffered  much 
from  the  Saracens,  who  lay  in  ambush  for  them  in  like  man- 
ner; and  Dr.  Shaw  mentions  a  beautiful  well  in  I3arbary,  the 
water  of  which  is  received  into  a  large  basin  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travellers ;  and  which  is  called  Shrub  we  krtib, 
that  is,  Drink  and  away,  from  the  danger  which  they  incur 
of  meeting  with  assassins  there.^ 

In  our  own  time  it  is  the  custom  for  the  oriental  women, 
particularly  those  who  are  unmarried,  to  fetch  water  from  the 
wells,  in  the  mornings  and  evenings;  at  which  times  they 
(TO  forth  adorned  with  their  trinkets.  This  will  account  for 
Rebecca's  fetching  water  (Gen.  xxiv.  15.),  and  will  further 
prove  that  there  was  no  impropriety  in  Abraham's  servant 
presenting  her  with  more  valuable  jewels  than  those  she  had 
oefore  on  her  hands.  (Gen.  xxiv.  22 — 17.)' 

3.  As  the  cities  were  mostly  erected  on  eminences,  and  (as 
we  have  already  seen)  the  rams  fall  only  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  constructed  Cisterns, 
or  reservoirs  for  water,  both  in  cities  and  in  private  houses. 
Allusions  to  the  latter  Accur  in  2  Kings  xvii.  31.  Prov.  v.  15. 
and  Isa.  xxxvi.  IG.  Uzziah  king  of  Judah  cut  out  many  cis- 
terns (2  Chron.  xxvi.  10.)  for  the  supply  of  his  cattle.  Cis- 
terns of  very  large  dimensions  exist,  at  this  day,  in  Palestine. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem,  in  particular,  there  are  three 
capacious  pools,  known  by  the  name  of  Solomon's  Pools. 
They  arc  in  the  shape  of  a  long  scjuarc,  covered  with  a  thick 
coat  of  plaster  in  the  inside,  and  supported  by  abutments  : 
the  worKmanship  throughout,  like  every  thing  Jewish,  is 
more  remarkable  for  strength  than  beauty.  They  are  situated 
at  the  south  end  of  a  small  valley ;  and,  from  the  slope  of  the 
ground,  the  one  falls  considerably  below  the  level  of  the 
other.  That  on  the  west  is  nearest  the  source  of  the  spring, 
and  is  the  smallest,  being  about  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
long;  the  second  is  about  six  hundred  feet,  and  the  third, 
about  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long.  The  breadth  of  them 
all  is  nearly  the  same,  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet. 
The  fountains  communicate  freely  with  each  other,  and  are 
capable  of  holding  a  gTeat  quantity  of  water ;  which  they 
discharge  into  a  small  aqueduct,  that  conveys  it  to  Jerusalem. 
Both  fountains  and  aqueduct  are  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Solomon  the  son  and  successor  of  David,  and  the  antiquity 
of  their  appearance  bears  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment." 

IV.  Palestine  is  a  mountainous  country,  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  is  situated  between  the  Mediterranean  or 
Great  .Sea  and  the  river  Jordan.  The  principal  Mountains 
are  those  of  Lebanon,  Carmel,  Tabor,  the  mountains  of  Israel, 
and  of  Gilead:  those  which  are  either  within  the  limits,  or 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  have  been  noticed  in 
p.  19.  supra. 

1.  Lebanon,  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  termed  Libanus,  is 
a  loncj  chain  of  limestone  mountains,  on  the  summits  of  which 
fossilized  antediluvian  fishes  were  formerly  discovered  ;*  ex- 
tending from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sidon  on  the  west  to  the 

«  Polybius,  lib.  x.  c.29.  torn.  iii.  p.  253.  edit.  Schweighaeu-ser. 

«  Uanner's  Observations,  vol.  iii.  p.  409.  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  63. 
3vo.  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  627.  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles 
stopped  at  some  wells  of  fresh  water,  where  they  foii"nd  a  great  assem- 
blage of  camels  and  many  Arabs,  who  appeared  to  stop  all  passengers. 
They  entered  into  a  violent  dispute  with  the  conductors  of  those  gentle- 
men :  and  presently  levied  a  contribution  on  the  Arabs  who  accompanied 
them.  A  similar  fate  would  certainly  have  awaited  them,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  appearance  of  their  arms ;  as  the  chief  followed  them  all  the  way 
toElArish,  surveying  tlieir  baggage  "with  the  most  thieving  inquisitive- 
iiess."    Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  pp.  173,  174. 

•  Harmer's Observations,  vol.  i.  pp.  198,  199.  vol.  ii.  pp.  125.  184. 193.  vol,  iii. 
p.  401.  "In  the  valley  of  Nazareth,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,"  appeared  one  of  those 
fountains,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been  the  hulling  place  ofcara- 
vans,  and  sometimes  the  scene  of  contention  and  bloorlshed.  The  women  of 
Nazareth  were  passing  to  and  from  the  town.with  pitchers  upon  their  heads. 
We  stopped  to  view  the  group  of  camels  with  their  drivers,  who  were 
there  reposin?;  and  calling  to  mind  the  manners  of  the  most  remote  ages, 
we  renewed  tlie  solicitations  of  Abraham's  servant  unto  Rebecca,  by  the 
well  of  Nahor.  Gen.  xxiv.  17."  (Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  165.)  A  similar 
custom  was  observed  by  the  same  traveller  in  the  Isle  of  Syros.  (vol.  vi. 
pp.  152,  1:53.)  Knd  by  Mr.  Emerson.  (Letters  from  the  JEgean,  vol.  ii.  p.  45.) 
At  Cana  Mr.  Rae  Wilson,  (Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  vol.  ii.  pp.  3, 4.),  and  also 
Mr.  Carne,  observed  several  of  the  women  bearing  stone  watering-pots  on 
their  heads  as  they  returned  from  the  well.  (Letters  from  the  East,  p.  253.) 
Ifi  Bengal  it  is  the  universal  practice  for  the  women  to  go  to  pools  and 
rivers  to  fetch  water.  Companies  of  four,  six,  ten,  or  more,  may  be  seen  in 
every  town,  daily,  going  to  fetch  water,  with  the  pitchers  resting  on  their 
sHes.  (Ward's  View  of  the  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  316.) 
•n  the  island  of  Goza,  which  is  eighteen  miles  from  Malta,  Mr.  Jowett  says, 
that  the  women,  as  they  go  to  the  wells  for  water,  carry  their  empty 
mtchcrs  horizontally  on  their  heads,  with  the  mouth  looking  backwards. 
Misn-inary  Register  foi  1818,  p.  297.)    May  not  this  illustrate  Jer.  xiv.  3.1 

•  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  379,  380. 

•  Site  the  authorities  in  Reland's  Palsestina.  lorn.  i.  o.  321. 


vicinity  of  Damascus  eastward,  and  fcrmirjg  the  extreme 
northern  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land.  Anciently,  it  abound^ 
with  odoriferous  trees  of  various  descriptions,  from  which  the 
most  curious  gums  and  balsams  were  extracted." 

It  is  divided  into  two  principal  ridges  or  ranges  parallel  to 
each  other,  the  most  westerly  of  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Libanus,  and  the  opposite  or  eastern  ridge  by  the 
appellation  of  Anti-Libanus :  but  the  Hebrews  do  not  make 
this  distinction  of  names,  denominating  both  summits  by  the 
common  name  of  Lebanon.  These  mountains  may  be  seen 
from  a  very  considerable  distance,  and  some  part  or  other  of 
them  is  covered  with  snow  throughout  the  year.  On  the 
loftiest  summit  of  all.  Dr.  Clarke  observed  the  snow  lying, 
not  in  patches,  as  he  had  seen  it  during  the  summer  upr>ii  the 
tops  of  very  elevated  mountains,  but  investing  all  the  higher 
part  with  tnat  perfect  white  and  smooth  velvet-like  apjiear- 
ance  which  snow  only  exhibits  when  it  is  very  deep — a  strik- 
ing spectacle  in  such  a  climate,  where  the  benolder,  seeking 
protection  from  a  burning  sun,  almost  considers  the  firma- 
ment to  be  on  fire.^  These  mountains  are  by  no  means  bar- 
ren, but  are  almost  all  well  cultivated,  and  well  peopled: 
their  summits  arc,  in  many  parts,  level,  and  form  extensive 
plains,  ip  which  are  sown  corn,  and  all  kinds  of  pulse.  They 
are  watered  by  numerous  cold  flowing  springs,  rivulets,  and 
streams  of  excellent  water,  which  diffuse  on  all  sides  a  fresh- 
ness and  fertility  even  in  the  most  elevated  regions.  To 
these  Solomon  has  a  beautiful  allusion.  (Song  iv.  15.)  Vine- 
yards, and  plantations  of  mulberry,  olive,  and  fig  trees  are 
also  cultivated  on  terraces  formed  by  walls,  which  support 
the  earth  from  being  washed  away  by  the  rains  from  the 
sides  of  the  acclivities.'  The  soil  of  the  declivities  and  of 
the  hollows  that  occur  between  them  is  most  excellent,  and 
produces  abundance  of  corn,  oil,  and  wrne ;  which  is  as  much 
celebrated  in  the  East  in  the  present  day  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  the  prophet  Hosea,  who  particularly  alludes  to  it.  (Hos. 
xiv.  7.)  Lebanon  was  anciently  celebrated  for  its  stately 
cedars,  which  are  now  less  numerous  than  in  former  times ;' 
they  grow  among  the  snow  near  the  highest  part  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  are  remarkable,  as  well  for  their  age  and  size,  as 
for  the  frequent  allusions  made  to  them  in  the  Scriptures. 
(See  1  Kings  iv.  33.  Psal.  Ixxx.  10.  and  xcii.  12,  &c.  &c.j 
These  trees  firm  a  little  grove  by  themselves,  as  if  planted 
by  art,  and  are  seated  in  a  hollow  amid  rocky  eminences  all 
around  them,  and  form  a  small  wood,  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge, 
which  forms  the  highest  peak  of  Lebanon.  The  number  of 
the  largest  trees  has  varied  at  different  times.  To  omit  the 
varying  numbers  stated  by  the  earlier  travellers  : — the  Rev. 
Henry  Maundrell,  who  travelled  in  this  region,  in  1696, 
reckoned  sixteen  of  the  largest  size,  one  of  which  he  mea- 
sured, and  found  it  to  be  twelve  yards  and  six  inches  in  girth, 
and  yet  sound ;  and  thirty-seven  yards  in  the  spread  of  the 
boughs.  The  celebrated  oriental  traveller,  Mr.  Burckhardt, 
who  traversed  Mount  Libanus  in  1810,  counted  eleven  or 
twelve  of  the  oldest  and  best  looking  trees,  twenty-five  very 
large  ones,  about  fifty  of  middling  size,  and  more  than  three 
hundred  smaller  and  young  ones.  Mr.  Buckingham,  in 
1816,  computed  them  to  be  about  two  hundred  in  number, 
twenty  of  which  were  very  large.'"  In  1817-18  Captains 
Irby  and  Mangles  stated  that  there  might  be  about  fifty  of 
them,  not  one  of  which  had  much  merit  either  for  dimensions 
or  beauty;  the  largest  among  them  appearing  to  be  the  junc- 
tion of  four  or  five  trunks  into  one  tree."  Dr.  Richardson,  in 
1818,  stated  the  oldest  trees  to  be  no  more  than  seven. '^  The 
oldest  trees  were  distinguished  by  having  the  foliage  and 
small  branches  at  the  top  only,  and  by  lour,  five,  or  even 
seven  trunks  springing  from  one  base;  the  branches  and 
trunks  of  the  otners  were  lower :  the  trunks  of  the  old  trees 
were  covered  with  the  names  of  travellers  and  other  persons 
who  have  visited  them,  some  of  which  are  dated  as  far  back 
as  16 10.  The  trunks  of  the  oldest  trees  (the  wood  of  which 
is  of  a  gray  tint)  seemed  to  be  quite  dead.'^  These  cedars 
were  the  resort  of  eagles  (Ezek.  xvii.  3.) ;  as  the  lofty  sum- 

•  The  heights  of  0VOV.OVS  Lebanon  are  eulogized  by  .Musaeus  ; — Aiixvci, 
5u3ivrc,-  !!■.  rTTif^yiirrt.    Good's  Sacred  Idvls,  p.  122. 

1  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  Iv.  p.  201,  202'. 

•  Light's  Trivels,  p.  219. 

•  Mr.  Kinneir,  who  visited  this  country  at  the  close  of  the  year  1313,  says, 
that  the  once  celebrated  cedars  are  now  only  to  be  found  in  one  particular 
spot  of  the  great  mountainous  range  which  bears  the  name  of  Libanus,  and 
that  in  so  scanty  a  number  as  not  to  exceed  four  or  five  hundred,  loxsmey 
through  Ks\&  Nlinor,  &c.  p.  172.  8vo.  1818. 

>»  Buckingham's  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  pp.  475, 476. 

«'  Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  pp.  209,  210. 

"  Maundrell's  Jouniey,  p.  191.  La  Roque,  Voyage  de  Syrie  et  du  Mont 
Liban,  p.  S3.    See  also  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  512,  513. 

'»  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  20,  21  London 
1822. 4to. 
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mits  of  the  mountains  were  the  haunts  of  lions  and  other 
beasts  of  prey  (Sol.  Song  iv.  8.),  which  used  to  descend  and 
surprise  the  unwary  traveller.  I3ut  instead  of  these,  the  tra- 
veller may  now  frequently  see  the  hart  or  the  deer  issue  from 
his  covert  to  slake  his  thirst  in  the  streams  that  issue  from 
the  m9untains.  To  this  circumstance  David  beautifully  al- 
ludes in  Psal.  xlii.  1.,  which  was  composed  when  he  was 
driven  from  Jerusalem  by  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  and  was 
wandering  among  these  mountains.  Finally,  Mr.  Carne,  in 
1825,  states  that  the  forests,  the  cedar  trees,  the  glory  of 
Lebanon,  have  in  a  great  measure  disappeared,  to  make  way 
for  innumerable  plantations  of  vines.' 

Anti-Libanus  or  Anti-Lebanon  is  the  more  lofty  ridge  of 
the  two,  and  its  summit  is  clad  with  almost  perpetual  snow, 
which  was  carried  to  the  neighbouring  towns  for  the  purpose 
of  cooling  liquors  (Prov.  xxv.  13.  and  perhaps  Jer.  xviii.  14.); 
a  practice^  which  has  obtained  in  the  east  to  the  preseiit  day. 
Its  rock  is  primitive  calcareous,  of  a  fine  grain,  with  a  sand.y 
slate  upon  the  higher  parts :  it  affords  good  pasturage  in 
many  spots  where  the  Turkmans  feed  their  cattle,  but  the 
western  declivity  towards  the  district  of  Baalbec  is  quite 
barren.'  The  most  elevated  summit  of  this  ridge  was  by  the 
Hebrews  called  Hermon;  by  the  Sidonians,  Sirion;  and  by 
the  Amorites,  Shenir  (Deut.  iii.  9.)  :  it  formed  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  country  beyond  Jordan.  Very  copious  dews 
fall  here,'  as  they  also  did  in  the  days  of  the  Psalmist.  (See 
Psal.  cxxxiii.  3.)  In  Deut.  iv.  48.  this  mountain  is  called 
Sion,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  either  a  contraction,  or 
a  faulty  reading  for  Sirion :  but  Bishop  Pococke  thinks  it 
probable  that  Hermon  was  the  name  oi  the  highest  summit 
of  this  mountain,  and  that  a  lower  part  of  it  haa  the  name  of 
Sion.  This  obviates  the  geographical  difficulty  which  some 
interpreters  have  imagined  to  exist  in  Psal.  cxxxiii.  3.,  where 
Mount  Sion  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Hermon,  and 
is  generally  understood  to  be  Mount  Sion  in  Jerusalem, 
which  was  more  than  thirty  miles  distant.  According  to  the 
oishop's  supposition,  the  dew  falling  from  the  top  of  Hermon 
down  to  the  lower  parts,  might  well  be  compared  in  every 
respect  to  the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head  that  run  down 
unto  the  beard,  even  Jlaron'' s  beard,  and  went  down  to  the  skirts 
of  his  garments  (Psal.  cxxxiii.  2.),  and  that  both  of  them, 
in  this  sense,  are  very  proper  emblems  of  the  blessings  of 
unity  and  friendship,  which  diffuse  themselves  throughout 
the  whole  society.* 

Both  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  are  computed  to  be  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  fathoms  in  height,  and  offer  a 
grand  and  magnificent  prospect  to  the  beholder;  from  which 
many  elegant  metaphors  are  derived  by  the  sacred  writers. 
(See  Isa.  x.  34.  xxix.  17.  and  xxxv.  2.)  Lebanon  was  justly 
considered  as  a  very  strong  barrier  to  the  Land  of  Promise, 
and  opposing  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  move- 
ments of  cavalry  and  to  chariots  of  war.  "  When,  therefore, 
Sennacherib,  in  the  arrogance  of  his  heart,  and  the  pride  of 
his  strength,  wished  to  express  the  ease  with  which  he  had 
subdued  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  how  vain  was  the  re- 
sistance of  Hezekiah  and  his  people,  he  says,  By  the  multi- 
tude of  my  chariots  have  I  come  to  the  height  of  the  nunintains, 
to  the  sides  of  Lebanon  !  and  1  luill  cut  down  the  tall  cedars 
thereof,  and  the  choice  fir  trees  thereof;  and  I  will  enter  into 
the  height  of  his  border,  and  the  forest  <f  his  Carmcl.  (Isa. 
xxxvii.  24.)  What  others  accomplish  on  foot,  with  much 
labour  and  the  greatest  difficulty,  by  a  winding  path  cut  into 
steps,  which  no  beast  of  burden,  except  the  cautious  and 
sure-footed  mule  can  tread,  that  haughty  monarch  vaunted 
he  could  perform  with  horses  and  a  multitude  of  chariots. "^' 
During  the  latter  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  Lebanon  af- 
forded an  asylum  to  numerous  robbers,  who  infested  the 
neighbouring  regions,  so  that  the  eastern  emperors  found  it 
necessary  to  establish  garrisons  there.'' 

2.  Mount  Carmel  is  situated  about  ten  miles  to  the  south 
of  Acre  or  Ptolemais,  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  sea : 
it  is  a  range  of  hills  extending  six  or  eight  miles  nearly  north 
and  south,  coming  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  ending 
in  the  promontory  or  cape  which  forms  the  bay  of  Accho  or 
Acre.  It  is  very  rocky,  and  is  composed  of  a  whitish  stone, 
with  flints  imbeaded  in  it.  On  the  east  is  a  fine  plain  watered 

'  Letters  from  the  East,  p.  411. 

»  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  ii.  pp.  156,  157. 

>  Biirckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  20,  21. 

•  Maundrell,  p.  77. 

»  Pococke's  Description  of  the  East,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  74,  75.  Bp.  Po- 
rocke's  explanation  is  approved  by  Mr.  Buckingham.  Travels  among  the 
Arab  Tribes,  p,  395 

0  Paxton's  Illustrations  of  Scripture,  vol.  i.  p.  134.    First  edition. 

1  Glyciii  Annal.  lib.  xiv.  p.  91.  Procopius  de  Bell.  Pers.  lib  13. 
lib.  ii.  c.  16.  19.  cited  in  Reland's  Palaestina,  torn.  1.  p.  322. 


by  the  river  Kishon ;  and  on  llie  west  a  narrower  plain  de- 
scending to  the  sea.  Its  greatest  height  does  not  exceed 
fifteen  mmdred  feet."  The  summits  of  this  mountain  aie 
said  to  abound  with  oaks,  pines,  and  other  trees ;  and,  among 
brambles,  wild  vines  and  olive  trees  are  still  to  be  found, 
proving  that  industry  had  formerly  been  employed  on  this 
ungrateful  soil :  nor  is  there  any  deficiency  oi  fountains  and 
rivulets,  so  grateful  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  east.  There 
are  many  caves  in  this  mountainous  range,  particularly  on 
the  western  side,  the  largest  of  which,  called  the  school  of 
Elijah,  is  much  venerated  both  by  Mohammedans  and  Jews. 
On  the  summit,  facing  the  sea,  tradition  says,  that  the  pro- 
phet stood  when  he  prayed  for  rain,  and  beheld  the  cloud 
arise  out  of  the  sea:°  and  on  the  side  next  the  sea  is  a  cave, 
to  which  some  commentators  have  supposed  that  the  prophet 
Elijah  desired  Ahab  to  bring  Baal's  prophets,  when  celestial 
fire  descended  on  his  sacrifice.  (1  Kings  xviii.  19 — 40.) 
Carmel  appears  to  have  been  the  name,  not  of  the  hill  only 
distinguished  as  Mount  Carmel,  on  the  top  of  which  the 
faithfiol  prophet  Elijah  offered  sacrifice,  but  also  of  the  whole 
district,  which  afforded  the  richest  pasture :  and  shepherds 
with  their  flocks  are  to  be  seen  on  its  long  grassy  slopes, 
which  at  present  afford  as  rich  a  pasfftire  ground,  as  in  the 
days  when  Nabal  fed  his  numerous  herds  on  Carmel.'"  This 
was  the  excellency  of  Carmel  which  Isaiah  (xxxv.  2.)  opposes 
to  the  barren  desert.  It  is  mentioned  by  Amos  (i.  2.)  as  the 
habitations  of  the  shepherds.  The  expression  forest  of  his 
Carmel  (2  Kings  xix.  23.  Isa.  xxxvii.  24.),  implies  that  it 
abounded  at  one  time  with  wood :  but  its  remoteness,  as  the 
border  country  of  Palestine,  and  the  wilderness  characteristic 
of  pastoral  highlands,  rather  than  its  loftiness  or  its  inacces- 
sibility, must  be  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  Amos.  (ix.  2,  3.) 
There  was  another  Mount  Carmel,  with  a  cit}''  of  the  same 
name,  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  mentioned  in 
Joshua  XV.  55.  1  Sam.  xxv.  2.  and  2  Sam.  iii.  3. 

3.  Tabor  or  Thabor  is  a  calcareous  mountain  of  a  conical 
form,  entirely  detached  from  any  neighbouring  mountain,  and 
stands  on  one  side  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon:  the  sides 
are  rugged  and  precipitous,  but  clothed  with  luxuriant  trees 
and  brushwood,  except  on  the  southern  side  of  the  mountain. 
Here  Barak  was  encamped,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  Debo- 
rah, he  descended  with  ten  thousand  men,  and  discomfited 
the  host  of  Sisera.  (Judg.  iv.)  The  mountain  is  computed 
to  be  nearly  one  mile  in  lieight ;  to  a  person  standing  at  its 
foot,  it  appears  to  terminate  in  a  point;  but  when  arrived  at 
the  top,  ne  is  agreeably  surprised  to  find  an  oval  plain  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  its  greatest  length,  covered  with 
a  bed  oi  fertile  soil  on  the  west,  and  having  on  its  eastern 
side  a  mass  of  ruins,  seemingly  the  vestio-es  of  churches, 
grottoes,  and  strong  walls,  all  decidedly  oi  some  antiquity, 
and  a  few  appearing  to  be  the  works  of  a  very  remote  age." 
The  prospects  from  this  mountain  are  singularly  delightful 
and  extensive.  To  the  south  lie  the  Mountains  of  Engedda 
and  Samaria  ;  to  the  north-east,  about  six  miles  off,  appears 
Mount  Hermon,  be:.eath  which  were  Nain  and  Endor.  To 
the  north  lie  the  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes, '^  where  Christ 
delivered  his  divine  sermon  to  the  multitude  (who  were  mi- 
raculously fed  in  its  vicinity),  and  the  Mountains  of  Gilboa 
so  fatal  ^0  Saul.  The  latter  are  still  called  by  the  natives 
Djcbel  Gilbo,  or  Mount  Gilbo.  They  are  a  lengthened  ridge, 
rising  up  in  peaks  about  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  road,  probably  about  one  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Jordan,  and  about  twelve  hundred  above  that  of  the 
sea;  and  bounding  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  on  the  west.  Utter 
solitude  is  on  every  side  of  these  mountains,  which  afford  no 
dwelling  places  for  men,  except  for  the  wandering  shepherd, 
whose  search  for  pasturage  must  often  be  in  vain ;  as  a  little 
withered  grass  and  a  few  scanty  shrubs,  dispersed  in  different 
places,  constitute  the  whole  produce  of  the  mountains  of 
Gilboa. '3    The  sea  of  Tiberias  is  clearly  discovered  towards 

«  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Palestine,  pp.  119,  120.  Mr.  Rae  Wilson, 
liov?ever,  estimales  its  height  at  two  thousand  feel.  Travels  in  the  Holy 
Land,  vol.  ii.  p.  51.    Third  edition. 

'  Scliolz's  Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  cited  in  llie  Brit.  Crit.  and  Theol.  Re- 
view, vol.  i.  p.  372.    Game's  Letters,  p.  249. 

10  Carne's  Recollections  of  the  East,  p.  43. 

11  Jolliffe's  Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  140.  Buckingham's  Travels  in 
Palestine,  p.  10-1.  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  &c  p.  334.  The  vignette 
of  this  mountain  in  p.  23.  is  copied  from  Dr.  E.  D.  <  larke's  Travels,  vol.  iv. 
p.  234.  It  represents  the  mountain  as  seen  in  crossing  the  plain  of  Jezrce". 
or  Esdraelon. 

>»  This  liill  may  have  an  elevation  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet. 
The  prospect  from  its  summit,  which  is  an  area  of  many  acres  containing 
scattered  ruins,  is  both  extensive  and  beautiful.  Wilson's  Travels  ip 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  343.    (London,  1822,  8vo.) 

>»  Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  425.  Carne's  Recollections  of  the 
East,  p.  19.    (London,  1830,  8vo.) 
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ihe  north-east,  terminated  by  the  snow-capped  Hcrmon.'  On 
the  eastern  side  of  Tabor  there  is  a  small  height,  which  by 
ancient  tradition  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  our 
liord's  transfigwration.2  (Matt.  xvii.  1 — 8.  Mark  ix.  2 — 9.) 
Uuriiinr  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  the  mountain  is  co- 
vered "in  the  morning  with  thick  clouds,  which  disperse 
towards  mid-day.  Mount  Carmel  is  to  the  south-west,  and 
conceals  the  Mediterranean  from  view :  and  at  the  foot  of 
this  mountain  the  spacious  and  cultivated  plain  of  Esdraelon 
spreads  itself. 

4.  The  Mountains  of  Israel,  also  called  the  Mountains 
OF  Ephraim,  were  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  opposite  to  the  Mountains  of  Judah.  The  soil 
of  both  ridges  is  fertile,  excepting  those  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Israel  which  approach  the  re<Tion  of  the  Jordan,  and 
which  are  both  rugged  and  difficult  o?  ascent,  and  also  with 
the  exception  of  the  chain  extending  from  the  Mount  of  Olives 
near  Jerusalem  to  the  plain  of  Jericho,  which  has  always 
afforded  lurking  places  to  robbers.  (Luke  x.  30.)  The  most 
elevated  summit  of  this  ridge,  which  appears  to  oe  the  same 
that  was  anciently  called  the  Rock  of  Riinmnn  (Judg.  xx.  45. 
47.),  is  at  present  known  by  the  name  of  Quarantania,  and 
is  stipposed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  tempta- 
tion. (Matt.  iv.  8.)  It  is  described  by  Maundrell,^  as  situ- 
ated in  a  mountainous  desert,  and  being  a  most  miserably 
dry  and  barren  place,  consisting  of  hiirh  rocky  mountains, 
torn  and  disordered,  as  if  the  earth  had  here  suffered  some 
great  convulsion.  The  celebrated  Mountains  of  Ebal  (some- 
times written  (Jebal)  and  Gerizim  (Deut.  xi.  29.  xxvii.  4.  12. 
Josh.  viii.  ."^O — 35.)  are  separated  from  each  other  merely  by 
an  intervening  valley :  they  are  situate,  the  former  to  the 
north,  and  the  latter  to  the  south  of  vSichem  or  Napolose, 
whose  streets  run  parallel  to  the  latter  mountain,  which 
overlooks  the  town.  In  the  Mountains  of  Judah  there  are 
numerous  caves,  some  of  a  considerable  size :  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  i'^  the  cave  of  Adullam,  mentioned  in 
I  Sam.  xxii.  1,2. — "There  is  a  kind  of  sublime  horror  in  the 
lofty,  craggy,  and  barren  aspect  of  these  two  mountains, 
which  seem  to  face  each  other  with  an  air  of  defiance ;  espe- 
cially as  they  stand  contrasted  with  the  rich  valley  beneath, 
where  the  city  [of  Shechem  or  Napolose]  appears  to  be  em- 
bedded on  either  side  in  green  gardens  and  extensive  olive 
grounds, — rendered  more  verdant  by  the  lengthened  periods 
of  shade  which  they  enjoy  from  the  mountains  on  eacn  side. 
Of  the  two,  Gerizim  is  not  wholly  without  cultivation."'' 

5.  The  Mountains  of  Gilead  are  situated  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan, and  extend  from  Anti-Libanus  or  Mount  Hermon  south- 
ward into  Arabia  Petraea.  The  nortliem  part  of  them,  known 
by  the  name  of  Bashan,  was  celebrated  for  its  stately  oaks,'^ 
and  numerous  herds  of  cattle  pastured  on  its  fertile  soil,  to 
which  there  are  many  allusions  in  the  Scriptures.  (See, 
among  other  passages,  Deut.  xxxii.  14.  Psal.  xxii.  12.  and 
Ixviii.  15.  Isa.  ii.  13.  Ezek.  xxxix.  18.  Amos  iv.  1.)  The 
hair  of  tlie  goats  that  browsed  about  Mount  Gilead,  appears 
from  Cant.  iv.  1.  to  have  been  as  fine  as  that  of  the  oriental 
goat,  which  is  well  known  to  be  possessed  of  the  fineness  of 
the  most  delicate  silk,  and  is  often  employed  in  modern  times 
for  the  manufacture  of  muffs.  The  middle  part  of  this  moun- 
tainous range,  in  a  stricter  sense,  was  termed  Gilead ,-  and  in 
all  priibability  is  the  mountain  now  called  Djebtl  Bjelnad  or 
DjAel  Bjehunid,  on  which  is  the  ruined  town  of  Djelaad, 
which  may  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  Gilead  (Hos.  vi. 
8.),  elsewhere  called  Ramoth  Gilead.  In  the  soutliern  part 
of  the  same  range,  beyond  the  Jordarf,  were, — 

6.  The  Mountains  of  Abarim,"  a  range  of  rugcred  hills, 
forming  the  northern  limits  of  the  territory  of  Moal»,  which 

'  Lislu's  Travels,  p.  200. 

»  From  tlie  silence  of  the  evangelists  as  to  the  mountain  of  transfigura- 
tion, ami  from  ttie- circumstance  of  .lesus  Christ  beiii;:  just  before  at 
CiBsarea  t'liilippi,  some  learned  men  have  contended  that  "tabor  could  not 
l>ave  bef  n  the  scene  of  that  preat  event.  No  mouniain,  it  is  true,  i.s  speci- 
fied by  the  evangelist,  nor  is  tlie  fact  of  Tabor  being  a  mountain  aparl  by 
itself  .'.ny  argunient  in  point ;  but,  as  the  sacred  writers  expressly  state  it 
to  have  happened  si.x  days  after  our  Saviour's  discourse  at  C^sarea  Plii- 
lippi,  he  had  time  enough  to  return  into  Galilee,  wliich  was  not  above 
twer.lyfive  leagues'  distance  from  Tabor.  It  is,  therefore,  not  improbable 
that  this  mountain  was  the  scene  of  his  transfiguration.  Beausobre  and 
li'Enfant's  Introduction.    (Bp.  Watson's  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  pp.  271,  272.) 

»  Maundrell,  pp.  106, 107.  A  later  traveller,  however,  (Mr.  Jolliffe)  is 
cf  opinion  that  the  view  from  this  mountain  is  not  sufficiently  extensive. 
Letters  Irom  Palestine,  p.  129. 

♦  .lowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  Arc.  p.  102.  (London,  1825.  8vo.) 
'  The  oak,  which  in  ancient  times  supplied  theTyrians  with  oars  (Ezek. 

x.tvii.  6.)  IS  still  frequently  to  be  found  here  ;  the  soil  is  most  lu.Turiantly 
fertile  ;  and  the  romadic  Arab  inhabitants  arc  as  robust  and  comely  as  we 
may  concei%-e  it«  ancient  possessors  to  have  been,  according  to  the  notices 
which  incidentally  occur  in  the  Sacred  Volume.  Sec  Mr.  Buckingham's 
interesting  description  of  this  region.    Travels,  pp.  325— 329 

•  Amnm  denotes  passes  or  passages. 


are  conjectured  to  have  derived  their  name  from  the  passes 
between  the  hills,  of  which  they  were  formed,  or  perhaps, 
from  the  Israelites  having  passed  the  river  Jordan  into  the 
promised  land,  opposite  to  tht^sc  mountains.  According  to 
Dr.  Shaw,  they  are  a  long  ridge  of  frigiitful,  rof-ky,  and  "pre- 
cipitous hills,  which  are  continued  all  along  the  '.^a.stern  coast 
of^  the  Dead  Sea,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Nf  ar  these 
mountains  the  Israelites  had  several  encampments.  The 
most  eminent  among  them  are  Pisgah  and  Nebo,  which  form 
a  continued  chain,  and  command  a  view  of  the  whole  land  of 
Canaan.  (Deut.  iii.  27.  xxxii.  48 — 50.  xxxiv.  1,  2,  3.) 
From  Mount  Nebo  Moses  surveyed  the  promised  land,  before 
he  was  gathered  to  his  peopk.  (Num.  xxvii.  12,  13.)  The 
Hebrews  frequently  give  the  epithet  of  everlasting  to  their 
mountains,  because  they  are  as  old  as  the  earth  itself.  See, 
among  other  instances,  Gen.  xlix.  2G.  and  Deut.  xxxiii.  15. 

The  mountains  of  Palestine  were  anciently  places  of  refuge 
to  the  inhabitants  when  defeated  in  war  (Gen.  xiv.  10.);  and 
modern  travellers  assure  us  that  they  are  still  resorted  to  for 
the  same  purpose.'  The  rocky  summits  found  on  many  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  not  unfrequently  employed  as 
altars,  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jehovah  (Judg.  vi. 
19 — 21.  and  xiii.  15 — 20.);  although  they  were  afterwards 
converted  into  places  for  idol  worship,  for  which  the  prophets 
Isaiah  (Ivii.  7.)  and  Ezekiel  (xviii.  6.)  severely  reprove  theii 
degenerate  countrymen,  kna  as  many  of  the  mountains  of 
Palestine  were  situated  in  desert  places,  the  shadow  they 
project  has  furnished  the  prophet  Isaiah  with  a  pleasing 
image  of  the  security  that  shall  oe  enjoyed  under  the  Kingdom 
of  Messiah. 8  (xxxii.  2.) 

From  the  mountains,  the  transition  to  the  Valleys  is 
natural  and  easy.  Of  those  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
Sacred  Writings,  the  following  are  the  most  celebrated  ;  viz. 

1.  The  Valley  of  Blessing  (in  Hebrew,  the  Valley  of 
Berachah),  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  on  the  west  side  of  thelake 
of  Sodom,  and  in  the  wilderness  of  Tekoah.  It  derived  its 
name  from  a  signal  victory  which  God  granted  to  the  pious 
king  Jehoshaphat  over  the  combined  forces  of  the  Moaoites 
Edomites,  and  .\mmonites.  (2Chron.  xx.  22 — 20.) 

2.  The  Vale  of  Siddim,  memorable  for  the  overthrow  of 
Chedorlaomer  and  his  confederate  emirs  or  kings.  (Gen. 
xiv.  2 — 10.)  In  this  vale  stood  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, which  were  afterwards  destroyed  by  fire  from 
heaven,  on  which  account  this  vale  is  also  termed  the  Salt 
Sea.  (Gen.  xiv.  3.) 

3.  The  Valley  of  Shaveh,  also  called  the  King''s  Dak 
(Gen.  xiv.  17.  2  Sam.  xviii.  18.),  derived  its  name  from  a 
city  of  the  same  name  that  stood  in  it.  Here  Melchisedek, 
kinw  of  Salem,  met  the  victorious  Abraham  after  the  defeat 
of  the  confederate  kings.     (Gen.  xiv.  18.) 

4.  The  Vale  of  Salt  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  land 
of  Edom,  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  between  Tadmor  and  Bozrah. 
Here  both  David  and  Amaziah  discomfited  the  Edomites. 
(2  Sam.  viii.  13.  2  Kings  xiv.  7.) 

5.  Tlie  Valley  of  Mamre  received  its  name  from  Mamrc 
an  Amoritc,  who  was  in  alliance  with  Abraham  :  it  was  cele- 
brated for  the  oak  (or  as  some  critics  render  it  terebinth)  tree, 
under  which  the  patriarch  dwelt  (Gen.  xiii.  18.),  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hebron. 

6.  The  Valley  of  Ajalon  is  contiouous  to  the  city  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  canton  allotted  to  tne  tribe  of  Dan :  it  is 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  miracle  related  in  Josh.  x.  12. 
It  is  said  to  be  of  sufficient  breadth  and  compass  to  allow  a 
numerous  host  to  engage  thereon.  "  This  valley  is  better 
inhabited  and  cultivated  than  most  other  places  in  the  terri- 
tory, and  seems  to  enjoy  a  more  equal  and  nealthful  tempera- 
ture."o 

7.  The  Valley  of  the  Rephaim  (or  the  Giant's  Valley) 
was  so  called  from  its  gigantic  inhabitants  :  it  was  situated 
on  the  confines  of  the  territories  allotted  to  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin.  It  was  memorable,  as  oftentimes  being  the 
field  of  battle  between  the  Philistines  and  the  Jews  under 
David  and  his  successors.     (2  Sam.  v.  18.  22.  xxiii.    13. 

'  Ilanner's Observations,  vol.  iii.  pp.429,  430. 

»  ••  .\scending  a  sand  hill  that  overlooked  the  plain,  we  saw  Jericho,  con- 
trary to  our  hopes,  at  a  great  distance  ;  and  the  level  tract  we  must  pass  lo 
arrive  at  it  was  exposed  to  a  sultry  sun,  without  a  single  tree  to  atTord  us  a 
temporary  shade.  The  simile  of 'the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  aweary 
land'  was  never  more  forcibly  felt."  (Carne's  Letters,  p.  320.)— "The 
shadow  of  a  great  projecting  rock  is  the  most  refreshing  that  is  possible  in 
a  hot  country,  not  only  as  most  perfectly  excluding  the  rays  of  tlie  sun,  but 
also  having  in  itself  a  natural  coolness,  which  it  reflects  and  communicates 
to  every  thing  about  it."  Bishop  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.  See  also 
Dr.  Henderson's  Travels  in  Iceland,  vol.  i.  p.  206.,  and  Di   Ricrurdson'* 

j  Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,  &c.  vol.  ii.  n.  196. 

'      »  Game's  Recollections  of  tlie  East,  pp.  137. 140 
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iChron.xi.  15.  and  xiv.  9.)  This  valley  also  appears  anciently 
lO  have  been  distinguished  for  its  abundant  harvests.  (Isa. 
xvii.  5.)  Like  all  the  country  about  Jerusalem,  it  is  now 
stony,  and  scantily  furnished  with  patches  of  light  red  soil.' 

8.  The  Valley  of  Bochim  (or  of  Weeping)  was  thus 
denominated  from  the  universal  mourning  of  the  Israelites, 
on  account  of  the  denunciations  there  made  against  them, 
for  their  disobedience  to  the  divine  commands  respecting  the 
nations  whom  they  had  invaded.  (Judg.  ii.  .5.) 

9.  Three  miles  from  Bethlehem,  on  the  road  to  Jaffa,  lies 
^he  celebrated  Terebinthine  Vale,  or  Valley  of  Elah,  not 
nbove  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  memorable  as  the  field  of 
she  victory  gained  bv  the  youthful  David  over  the  uncircum- 
cised  champion  of  tlie  Philistines,  who  had  defied  the  armies 
of  the  living  God,  (1  Sam.  xvii.  2,  3.)  "  It  is  a  pretty  and 
interesting  looking  spot ;  the  bottom  covered  with  olive  trees. 
Its  present  appearance  answers  exactly  to  the  description 
given  in  Scripture :  for  nothing  has  ever  occurred  to  alter  the 
appearance  of  the  country.  The  two  hills,  on  which  the 
ajrmies  of  the  Israelites  and  Philistines  stood,  entirely  confine 
it  on  the  right  and  left.  The  very  brook,  whence  David  chose 
him  five  smooth  stones  (which  has  been  noticed  by  many  a 
thirsty  pilgrim,  journeying  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem),  still 
flows  through  the  vale,  which  is  varied  with  banks  and  undu- 
lations. The  ruins  of  goodly  edifices  attest  the  religious 
veneration  entertained  in  later  periods  for  the  hallowe^l  spot : 
hut  even  these  are  now  hecome  so  insignificant,  that  they  are 
scarcely  discernible ;  and  nothing  can  be  said  to  interrupt 
the  native  dignity  of  this  memorable  scene."^ 

10.  The  narrow  Valley  of  Hinnom  lies  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Zion,  just  south  of  Jerusalem  :  it  was  well  watered, 
and  in  ancient  times  was  most  verdant  and  delightfully 
shaded  with  trees.  This  valley  is  celebrated  for  the  inhuman 
and  barbarous,  as  well  as  idolatrous  worship,  here  paid  to 
Moloch;  to  which  deity  parents  sacrificed  their  smiling  off- 
spring by  making  them  pass  through  the  fire.  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
10.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  3.)  To  drown  the  lamentable  shrieks 
of  the  children  thus  immolated,  musical  instruments  (in  He- 
brew termed  Tuph)  were  played ;  whence  the  spot,  where 
the  victims  were  burnt,  was  called  Tophef.  After  the  cap- 
tivity, the  Jews  regarded  this  spot  with  abhorrence  on  account 
of  the  abominations  which  had  been  practised  there :  and, 
following  the  example  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10.),  they 
threw  into  it  every  species  of  filth,  as  well  as  the  carcasses 
of  animals,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  malefactors,  &c.     To 

[>revent  the  pestilence  which  such  a  mass  would  occasion,  if 
eft  to  putrefy,  constant  fires  were  maintained  in  the  valley, 
in  order  to  consume  the  whole  :  hence  the  place  received  the 
appellation  of  Timet  nu  Trvm.  (Matt.  v.  26.)  By  an  easy 
metaphor,  the  Jews,  who  could  imagine  no  severer  torment 
than  that  of  fire,  transferred  this  name  to  the  infernal  fire, — 
to  that  part  of  "aJu;  or  the  Invisible  World,  in  which  they 
supposed  that  demons  and  the  souls  of  wicked  men  were 
punished  in  eternal  fire.  The  place  now  shown  as  the  Val- 
ley of  Hinnom  "  is  a  deep  ravine,  closed  in  on  the  right  by 
the  steep  acclivity  of  Mount  Zion,  and  on  the  left  by  a  line 
of  cliffs  more  or  less  elevated.  From  some  point  in  these  cliffs 
tradition  relates  that  the  apostate  betrayer  of  our  Lord  sought 
his  desperate  end:  and  the  position  of  the  trees,  which  in 
various  parts  overhang  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  accords  with 
the  manner  of  his  death."^ 

11.  The  Vale  of  Sharon  (Song  of  Sol.  ii.  1.  Isa.  Ixv. 
10.)  was,  as  it  is  to  this  day,  a  spacious  and  fertile  plain  of 
arable  land,  extending  from  Caesarea  to  Joppa.  How  valu- 
able this  land  must  have  been  to  Solomon  when  he  made  his 
engagement  with  Hiram  king  of  Tyre, — and  to  Herod  when 
he  marked  his  displeasure  against  them  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
may  be  inferred  from  1  Kings  v.  7 — 11.  and  Acts  xii.  20.'' 
At  present,  this  plain  is  only  partially  cultivated  :  the  grind- 
ing exactions  of  the  Turk,  and  the  predatory  incursions  of 
the  Arab,  prevent  the  wretched  inhabitants  from  tilling  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  support.* 

12.  The  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  mentioned  in  Joel  iii. 
•2 — 12.,  is  situated  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem  ; 
it  has  also  been  called  the  Valley  of  the  Kedron,  because  the 
brook  Kedron  flows  through  it.  Aben  Ezra,  however, 
imagines  it  to  be  the  Valley  of  Blessing  above  noticed  :  and 
some  commentators  consider  the  word  to  be  symbolical,  sig- 

'  Buckingham's  Travels,  p.  216. 

•  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  422.    Game's  Letters,  pp.  299,  300. 

•  Robinson's  Gr.  Lex.  to  Newr  Testament,  voce,  rihvtt.  Jowett's  Chris- 
•an  Researches  in  Syria,  &e.  p.  262. 

•  Jowett's  Researches,  p.  30o. 

'  Three  Weelis'  Residence  in  Palestine,  p.  U. 


nifying  the  judgment  of  God  ;  or,  Jehovah  judgeth.  They 
are  of  opinion,  that  it  may  mean  some  place  where  Nebu 
chadnezzar  should  gain  a  great  battle,  which  would  utterly 
discomfit  the  ancient  enemies  of  tlie  Jews,  and  resemble  ihc 
victory  obtained  by  Jehoshaphat  over  the  Ammonites,  Moa 
bites,  and  Edomites.'^  This  narrow  valley  has,  from  a  very 
early  period,  served  as  a  burial  place  for  the  inhabitants  of 
.lerusalem  ;  as  we  may  infer  from  the  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  idolatry  in  Judah  and  of  the  vessels  made  for  Baal, 
when  the  bones  of  the  priests  were  burned  to  ashes  at  the 
brook  Kedron,  and  were  cast  upon  the  graves  of  the  children 
of  the  people.  (1  Kings  xiii.  2.  2  Kings  xxiii.  6.  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  4.)  The  Hebrew  population  of  Jerusalem  still  inter 
their  dead  in  this  valley,  in  which  there  are  numerous  tomb- 
stones :  and  as  a  strong  inclination  still  exists  among  the 
Jews  to  have  their  remains  entombed  in  the  country  of  their 
ancestors,  many  of  them  arrive  here  with  this  view,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  from  the  most  distant  lands."  One  day 
in  the  year  the  Jews  purchase  from  their  oppressors  the  per- 
mission to  assemble  in  this  place,  which  they  pass  in  weep- 
ing and  mourning  over  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  and  their 
lengthened  captivity.^  It  was  on  this  side,  that  the  city  was 
carried  by  assault  by  the  besiegers  in  the  first  crusade. 

VI.  Tne  country  of  Judaea,  being  mountainous  and  rocky, 
is  full  of  Caverns  ;  to  which  the  inhabitants  were  accus- 
tomed to  flee  for  shelter  from  the  incursions  of  their  enemies. 
(Josh.  X.  16.  Judg.  vi.  2.  1  Sam.  xiii.  6.  xiv.  11.)  Some 
of  these  appear  to  have  been  on  low  grounds,  and  liable  to 
inundations,  when  the  rivers,  swollen  by  torrents  or  dissolv- 
ing snows,  overflowed  their  banks,  and  carried  all  before 
them  with  resistless  fury.  To  the  sudden  destruction  thua 
produced  Isaiah  probably  alludes,  (xxxviii.  17.)  There- 
fore, to  enter  into  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  and  into  the  caves  of 
the  earth,  for  fear  of  the  Lord  (Isa.  ii.  19.),  was  to  the  Jews 
a  very  proper  image  to  express  terror  and  consternation.  I'he 
prophet  Hosea  has  carried  the  same  image  further,  and  added 
great  strength  and  spirit  to  it  (x.  8.)  ;  v^ich  image,  together 
with  these  of  Isaiah,  is  adopted  by  the  sublime  author  of  the 
Revelation  (vi.  15,  16.\  who  frequently  borrows  his  imagery 
from  the  prophet  Isaiah.-' 

Some  of  these  caves  were  very  capacious  :  that  of  Adul- 
LAM  afforded  an  asylum  to  David  and  four  hundred  men, 
including  his  family,  who  resorted  thither  to  him.  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  1,  2.)  The  cave  of  Engedi  was  so  large,  that  David 
and  six  hundred  men  concealed  themselves  in  ito  sides  ;  and 
Saul  entered  the  mouth  of  the  cave  without  perceiving  that 
any  one  was  there.  "  At  first,  it  appears  neither  louy  nor 
spacious,  but  a  low  passage  on  the  left  leads  into  apartments, 
where  a  party  could  easily  remain  concealed  from  those 
without.  The  face  of  the  hill  around  it  corresponds  to  the 
description, — he  came  to  the  roclcs  of  the  wild  goats.''''  (1  Sam. 
xxiv.  2.)'o  Bishop  Pococke  has  described  a  cave,  whic-h  he 
thinks  maybe  this  of  Engedi;  concerning  which  there  is  a 
tradition,  that  thirty  thousand  people  retired  into  it  to  avoid 
a  bad  air."  Josephus'^  has  taken  particular  notice  of  similar 
caverns,  which  in  his  time  were  the  abode  of  robbers. 
Maundrell'''  has  described  a  large  cavern  under  a  hi^h  rocky 
mountain  in  the  vicinity  of  Sidon,  containing  two  hundred 
smaller  caverns,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  original  inhabitants.  Numerous  caves  were 
noticed  by  Mr.  Buckingham'''  in  the  rock  to  the  south  of 
Nazareth  ;  several  of  which  now,  as  anciently,  serve  as 
dwellings  to  the  Nazarenes.  Mr.  Hartley  has  described  a 
similar  cavern,  capable  of  holding  one  thousand  men  by 
actual  enumeration,  whither  the  Greeks  fled,  and  found  a 
secure  asylum  from  their  Mohammedan  enemies.'*  Captain 
Lyon  has  described  similar  residences  occupied  by  a  tribe 
of  Troglodytes  in  northern  Africa.'^  It  was  probably  in  some 

«  Archbp.  Newcome,  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Joel  iii.  2. 

•>  Mr.  Rae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  vol.  i.  p.  220.  The  same 
intelligent  traveller  continues:— "  Observing  many  Jews,  whom  I  could 
easily  recognise  by  their  yellow  turban.s,  black  eyebrows,  and  bushy- 
beards,  walking  about  the  place,  and  reposing  along  the  brook  Kedron 
in  a  pensive  mood,  the  pathetic  language  of  the  Psalmist  occurred  to  me, 
as  expressing  the  subject  of  their  meditation,— JSjr  the  rivers  we  sat  down 
and  wept,  token  we  remembered  Zion.  Upon  frequently  inquiring  the 
motive  that  prompted  them  in  attempting  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  the  answer 
was,  '  To  die  in  the  land  of  our  fathers.'  "    Ibid. 

•  Three  Weeks'  Residence  in  Palestine,  p.  39 

«  Bishop  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  37. 

'0  Carne's  Letters,  p.  307. 

'■  Pococke's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  41. 

"  Aiitiq.  lib.  xiv.  c.  15.  §5. 

13  Travels,  pp.  158,  159. 

14  Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  113. 

' »  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece,  1828.  (Mission.  Register,  May ,  1830,  j).  231. , 

!«  -'As  the  natives  live  under  ground,  a  person  unacquainted  with  the 

circumstance  might  cross  the  mountain  without  onc«  suspecting  thatU 
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such  cave  ihat  Lot  and  his  two  daughters  dwr-lt  after  the  de- 
struction of  Sodoin  (Gen.  xix.  .30.);  and  in  similar  caverns, 
excavated  hy  primeval  shepherds  as  a  shelter  from  the  scorch- 
inor  beams  of  the  sun,  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  fellow-travellers 
found  a  grateful  protection  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  solar 
rays  ;'■  as  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  subsequently  did,  from 
a  violent  storm.''  These  caves  were  sometimes  the  haunts 
or  strongholds  of  robbers  (as  the  excavations  in  the  rocks 
near  Bethlehem  are  to  this  day),'  and  to  them  our  Lord 
orobably  alludes  in  Matt.  xxi.  13.,  where  he  reproaches  the 
.lews  Avith  having  profaned  the  temple  of  God,  and  made  it 
«  ile}i  of  thieves. 

Vn.  Numerous  fertile  and  level  tracts  are  mentioned  in 
the  Sacred  Volume,  under  the  title  of  Plains.  Three  of 
these  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice ;  viz. 

1.  The  Fi.Ai.v  Of  THE  Meditkrrankan  Sea,  which  reached 
from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  Mount  Carniel.  The  tract  be- 
tween Gaza  and  Joppa  was  simply  called  the  Plain  ,■  in  this 
stood  the  five  principal  cities  oT  the  Philistine  satrapies, 
Ascalon,  Gath,  Gaza,  Kkron  or  Accaron,  and  Azotus  or 
Ashdod.  The  tract  from  .loppa  to  Mount  Carmel  was  called 
Saron  or  Sharon ,-  which  however  is  a  different  place  from 
the  Sharon  that  lies  between  Mount  Tabor  and  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  and  from  another  place  of  the  same  name,  which 
was  celebrated  for  its  pastures,  and  was  situated  in  the  tribe 
of  Gad  beyond  Jordan. 

2.  The  Plain  of  Jezreel,  or  of  Esdraelon,  also  called 
the  Great  Plain  (the  Armageddon  of  the  Apocalypse), 
extends  from  Mount  Carmel  and  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
nlaco  where  the  Jordan  issues  from  the  sea  of  Tiberias, 
through  the  middle  of  the  Holy  Land.  Here,  in  the  most 
fertile  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
rejoiced  in  fheir  tents.  (Deut.  xxxiii.  18.)  In  the  first  ages 
of  Jewish  history,  as  well  as  during  the  Roman  empire  and 
the  crusades,  and.  even  in  later  times,  it  has  been  the  scene 
of  many  a  memorable  contest.  "  Here  it  was  that  Barak, 
Jescending  witli  his  ten  thousand  men  from  Mount  Tabor, 
discomfited  Sisera  and  all  his  chariots,  even  nine  hundred 
fJinriots  of  iron,  and  all  the  people  that  ivere  luith  him,  gathered 
from  Haroshcth  of  the  Gentiles  unto  the  river  of  Kishon ,-  when 
all  the  host  of  Sisera  fell  upon  the  sword,  and  there  was  not  a  man 
l>ft ;  when  the  kings  came  and  fmi^ht ,  the  kings  of  Canaan  in 
Taanach  hy  the  waters  of  Megiddo.  (Judg.  iv.  13. 15,  16.  v. 
19.)  Here  also  it  was  that  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  fought  in 
disguise  against  Necho  king  of  f]gyi)t,  and  fell  by  the 
arrows  of  liis  antagonist.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29.)  So  great 
were  the  lamentations  for  his  death,  that  the  mourning  of 
Jo.siah  became  an  ordinance  in  Israel  (2  ('bron.  xxxv.  24, 
25.)  :  and  the  great  mourning  in  Jerusalem,  foretold  by  Zecha- 
riah  (xii.  11.),  is  said  to  be  as  the  lamentations  in  the  plain 
fif  Esdraelon,  or,  according  to  the  prophet's  language,  as 
the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valhi^  if  Megiddon.  Jo- 
sephus  often  mentions  this  very  remarkal)lc  part  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  always  under  the  appellation  of  the  Great  Plain  .- 
and  under  the  same  name  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and  by  Jerome.  It  has  been  a  chosen  place  for  encampment 
in  every  contest  carried  on  in  this  country,  from  the  days  of 
Nabucnadonosor  king  of  the  Assyrians,  in  the  history  of 
whose  war  with  Arphaxad  it  is  mentioned  as  the  Great  Plain 
of  Esdrelom,*  until  the  disastrous  march  of  the  late  Napo- 

was  inhabited.  All  tho  dwelling  places  being  formed  in  tlie  same  manner, 
a  description  of  the  scheik's  may  suffice  for  the  rest.  The  upper  soil  is 
sandy  earth  of  about  four  feet  in  depth ;  under  this  s.ind,  and  in  some 
places  lime-stone,  a  large  hole  is  dug  to  the  depth  of  Kvenly-five  or  thirty 
leet,  and  its  breadth  in  every  direclion  is  about  (he  same,  being  as  nearly 
as  can  be  made,  a  perfect  square.  The  rock  is  then  smoothed,  so  as  to 
form  perpendicular  sides  to  tliis  space,  in  which  doors  are  cut  through, 
ind  arched  chambers  excavated,  so  as  to  receive  their  light  from  the  doors : 
inese  rooms  are  sometimes  three  or  fourof  a  side,  irj  olliers,  a  whole  side 
composes  one  :  the  arrangements  depending  on  the  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants In  the  open  court  is  generally  a  well,  water  being  found  at  about 
ten  or  twelve  feet  below  the  base  of  the  square.  The  entrance  to  the 
house  is  about  thirty-six  yards  from  the  pit,  and  opens  above  ground.  It  is 
i-rrhed  overhead  ;  is  generally  cut  in  a  winding  direction,  and  is  perfectly 
dark.  Some  of  these  passages  are  sulliciently  large  to  admit  a  loaded 
rainel.  The  entrance  has  a  strong  wall  built  over  it,  something  resem- 
bling an  ice-house.  This  is  covered  overhead,  and  has  a  very  strong  hea\-y 
door,  which  is  shut  at  night,  or  in  cases  of  danger.  At  about  ten  yards 
from  the  bottom  is  another  door  equally  strong,  so  Uiat  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  enter  these  houses,  should  the  inhabitants  determine  to  resist. 
i'e-K  Arab  attacks  last  long  enough  to  end  in  a  siege.  All  their  sheep  and 
j)oultry  being  confined  in  the  house  at  night,  the  bashaw's  army,  when 
bere,  had  recourse  to  suffocating  the  inmates,  being  unable  to  starve  them 
"lit."— See  Capt.  Lyon's  Travels  in  Northern  Africa,  p.  25. 

'  Tra-vels  in  Greece,  Ac.  vol.  iv.  pp.  1S9,  190.  »  Travels,  p.  217. 

.  'Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  421.  See  also  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels 
'11  Georgia,  Persia,  ic.  vol.  ii.  pp.  540—554.  for  a  description  of  the  caves 
i:i  thft  mountain  of  Kereflo  (in  the  province  of  eastern  Courdistan),  which 
iiMiiiiion  states  to  have  been  anciemtly  used  f-^r  the  same  purpose. 

•  Judith  I.  H.  ' 
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leon  Bonaparte  from  Egypt  into  Syria,  Jews,  Gentiles, 
Saracens,  Christian  crusaders,  and  anti-christian  Frenchmen, 
Egyptians,  Persians,  Druses,  Turks,  and  Arabs,  warriors 
out  of  every  nation  which  is  tinder  heaven,  have  pitched  their 
tents  in  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  have  beheld  the  various 
banners  of  their  nation  wet  with  the  dews  of  Tabor  and  of 
Hermon."'  This  plain  is  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  mountains 
the  hills  of  Nazareth  to  the  north, — those  of  Samaria  to  the 
south, — to  the  east,  the  mountains  of  Tabor  and  Hermon. 
and  Carmel  to  the  south-west.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  in 
November,  1823,  counted  in  his  road  across  this  plain  only 
five  very  small  villages,  consisting  of  wretched  mud  hovels, 
chiefly  in  ruins,  and  only  a  very  few  persons  moving  on  the 
road  ;  so  that  to  this  scene  the  words  of  Deborah  might  again 
be  truly  applied  : — The  highways  were  unoccupied;  the  in- 
hofiitanls  nj  the  villages  ceased ; — they  ceased  in  Israel.  (Judg. 
V.  (>,  7.)  The  soil  is  stated  to  be  extremely  rich  ;  and  in 
every  direction  are  the  most  picturesque  views.''  The  plaii 
of  Esdraelon  now  bears  the  name  of  Fooli,  and  has  been 
celebrated  in  modern  times  by  the  victory  which  Murat 
gained  over  the  Mamelukes  and  Arabs,  in  their  attempt  to 
relieve  Acri  or  Acre,  in  April,  1799.'  Mr.  Jowett  computes 
this  plain  to  be  at  least  fifteen  miles  square,  making  allow- 
ances for  some  apparent  irregularities.  Though  it  bears  the 
title  of  "  Plain,  yet  it  abounds  with  hills,  which  in  the 
view  of  it  from  the  adjacent  mountains  shrink  into  nothing.* 

3.  The  Region  round  AnotT  Jordan  (Matt.  iii.  5.)  com- 
prised the  level  country  on  both  sides  of  that  river,  from  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Of  this  district  the 
Plain  of  Jericho,  celebrated  for  its  fertility  and  the  intense 
heat  that  prevails  there  during  the  hot  season,  forms  a  part; 
as  also  do  the  Valley  of  Salt  near  the  Salt  or  Dead  Sea 
(where  David  defeated  the  Syrians  (1  Chron.  xviii.  3 — 8.) 
and  Amaziah  discomfited  the  Edomites),!*  and  the  Plains  of 
Moab  where  the  Israelites  encamped, 'J  and  which  are  also 
called  Shittim  in  Num.  xxv.  1.  Josh.  ii.  1.  and  iii.  1..  the 
Plains  of  Shittim,  in  Num.  xxxiii.  49.  (marginal  rendering), 
and  the  Valley  of  Shittim,  in  Joel  iii.  18. 

VIII.  Frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Scriptures  of 
Wildernesses  or  Deserts,  by  which  we  usually  understand 
desolate  places,  equally  devoid  of  cities  and  inhabitants. 
The  deserts  noticed  in  the  Bible,  however,  are  of  a  different 
description  ;  as  the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  give  the 
name  of  desert  or  wilderness  to  all  places  that  were  not  cul- 
tivated," but  which  were  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  feeding 
of  cattle,  and  in  many  of  them  trees  and  shrubs  grew  wild. 
Hence  this  term  is  frequently  applied  to  the  commons  (as 
they  would  be  called  in  England)  which  were  contiguous  to 
cities  or  villages,  and  on  which  the  plough  never  came.  The 
wildernesses  or  deserts  of  Palestine,  therefore,  are  two-fold  : 
some  are  mountainous  and  well  watered,  while  others  are 
sterile  sandy  plains,  either  destitute  of  water,  or  affording  a 
very  scanty  supply  from  the  few  brackish  springs  that  are 
occasionally  to  be  found  in  them ;  yet  even  these  afford  a 
grateful  though  meagre  pasturage  to  camels,  goats,  and 
sheep. 

The  Deserts  of  the  Hebrews  frequently  derive  their  appel- 
lations from  the  places  to  which  they  were  contiguous. 
Thus, 

1.  The  Desert  or  Wilderness  of  Shur  lay  towards  the 
northeastern  point  of  the  Red  Sea.  In  this  wilderness, 
Hagar  wandered,  when  unjustly  driven  from  Abraham's 
houle  by  the  jealousy  of  Sarah  (Gen.  xvi.  7.) :  and  the 
Israelites  marched  through  this  wilderness  after  they  had 
miraculously  crossed  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv.  22.),  as  they 
also  did  subsequently  through, 

2.  The  Wilderness  or  Desert  of  Paran,  which  lay  con- 
siderably more  to  the  south.  (Num.  x.  12.)  In  this  desert 
(which  was  situated  in  Arabia  Petreea,  near  a  city  of  thr 
same  name),  Ishmael  resided  :  and  hence  Moses  sent  ou; 
spies  to  bring  intelligence  concerning  the  promised  land. 
(Num.  xiii.  3.)  The  Desert  of  Paran  "is  in  many  parts 
intersected  by  numerous  ravines  and  glens,  and  broken  by 
lofty  barriers.  Among  these,  the  noble  mountain  of  Paran, 
with  its  enormous  precipices,  is  only  a  long  day's  journey 

»  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pj).  25.T — 258. 

»  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  191,  192.  A  later  traveller 
estimates  the  length  of  the  valley  of  Esdraelon  at  twenly-four  miles,  and 
its  breadth  from  ten  to  twelve  miles.  Madden's  Travels  in  Turkey,  &c. 
vol.  ii.  p.  305. 

t  Light's  Travels,  p.  291. 

•  Jowett's  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  301,  302. 

•  2  Kings  xiv.  7.    2  Chron.  xiv.  11.  '•  Num.  xxii.  1.  xxvi.3. 

11  The  Arabs  to  this  day  give  the  appellation  o{  Desert  to  any  solitudn 
whether  barren  or  fertile.    Clarke's  Tr.-»vels,  vol   iv.  p.  4-22 
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distant,  and  always  in  sight  from  the  neighbourhood  :  it  is 
capable  of  ascent  only  on  the  farthest  side,  and  that  not 
without  difficulty.  Around  its  base  are  flat  plains  of  sand, 
well  adapted  to  large  encampments  :  here  and  there,  at  long 
intervals,  a  clump  of  palm  trees  is  seen,  and  in  their  vicinity 
water  is  generally  found."' 

3.  The  Desert  of  Sinai  was  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
Sinai  in  Arabia :  here  the  Israelites  were  for  a  long  time  en- 
camped, and  received  the  chief  part  of  the  laws  delivered  to 
t.liem  by  Jehovah  through  the  mmistry  of  Moses. 

4.  Trie  Wilderness  of  Ziph  was  contiguous  to  a  towm 
or  village  of  the  same  name,  and  here  David  concealed  him- 
self for  some  time.  (iSam.  xxiii.  14,  15.)  But  the  most 
celebrated  of  al  1  is, 

5.  The  Wilderness  or  Desert  of  Judah.  (Psal.  Ixiii. 
title.)  The  Desert  of  Judzea  in  which  John  the  Baptist 
abode  till  the  day  of  his  showing  unto  Israel  (Luke  i.  80.), 
and  where  he  first  taught  his  countrymen  (Matt.  iii.  1.  Mark 
i.  4.  John  X.  39.),  was  a  mountainous,  wooded,  and  thinly 
inhabited  tract  of  country,  but  abounding  in  pastures ;  it  was 
situated  adjacent  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  river  Jordan.  In 
the  time  of  Joshua  it  had  six  cities,  with  their  villages. 
(Josh.  XV.  61,  G2.)  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  dreary  and 
desolate  regions  of  the  whole  country. 

6.  The  vast  Desert  of  Arabia,  reaching  from  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  confines  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  in 
which  the  children  of  Israel  sojourned  after  their  departure 
from  Egypt,  is  in  the  Sacred  Writings  particularly  called 
The  Desert;  very  numerous  are  the  allusions  made  to  it, 
and  to  the  divine  protection  and  support  which  were  extended 
to  them  during  their  migration.  Moses,  when  recapitulating 
their  various  deliverances,  terais  this  desert  a  desert  land  and 
waste  howling  wilderness  (Deut.  xxxii.  10.) — and  that  great 
mid  terrible  wilderness,  w'herein  were  Jieri/  serpents,  scorpions,^ 
and  drought,  where  there  was  no  water.  (Deut.  viii.  15.) 
The  prophet  Hosea  describes  it  as  a  land  of  great  drought 
(Hos.  xiii.  5.)  ;  but  the  most  minute  description  is  that  in 
Jer.  ii.  6. — a  land  of  deserts  and  of  pits,  a  Land  of  drought, 
and  of  the  shadow  of  dealh,^  a  land  that  no  ma?i  passed  through, 
and  where  710  man  dwelt.  These  characteristics  of  the  desert, 
particularly  the  want  of  water,  will  account  for  the  repeated 
murmurings  of  the  Israelites  both  for  food  and  water  (espe- 
cially the  latter)  :^  and  the  extremity  of  their  sufferings  is 
thus  concisely,  but  most  emphatically  portrayed  by  the 
Psalmist,  (cvii.  5.y 

Hungary  and  thirsty,  theik  souls  fainted  in  them. 

In  this  our  temperate  climate,  surrounded  as  we  are  with 
perpetual  verdure  and  with  every  object  that  can  delight  the 
eye,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  the  horrors  encountered  by  the 
hapless  traveller  when  crossing  the  trackless  sands,  and  ex- 
posed to  all  the  ardours  of  a  vertical  sun.  The  most  recent 
as  well  as  the  most  graphic  description  of  a  desert  (which 
admirably  illustrates  the  passaojes  above  cited)  is  that  given 
by  the  enterprising  traveller,  M.  Beizoni,  whose  researches 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Sacred 
Writings.  SpeakiiiQf  of  a  desert  crossed  by  him  in  Upper 
Egypt,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  which  is 
parallel  with  the  great  desert  traversed  by  the  Israelites  on 
the  eastern  side  of  that  sea,  he  says,  "  It  is  difficult  to  form 
a  correct  idea  of  a  desert,  without  having  been  in  one  :  it  is 
an  endless  plain  of  sand  and  stones,  sometimes  intermixed 

■  Game's  Recollections  of  the  East,  p.  278. 

■»  Scorpions  are  numerous  in  the  desert  as  well  as  in  all  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Palestine :  the  malignity  of  their  venom  is  in  proportion  to  their 
size  ;  and  serpents  of  fiery  bites  (as  the  Arabic  version  renders  Deut.  viii. 
15.)  are  not  unfrequent.     Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  pp.  499,  500. 

»  This  expression  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  commentators,  whose 
opinions]  are  recited  by  Mr.  Ilarmer  (Observations,  vol.  iv.  pp.  115,  116.) ; 
Uit  the  correctness  of  the  prophetic  description  is  confirmed  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  similar  desert  in  Persia.  It  is  a  tract  of  land  broken  into  drcp 
ravines,  destitute  of  water,  and  of  dreariness  without  example.  Tiie 
Persians  have  given  to  it  the  extraordinary  but  emphatic  appellation  of 
Malekel'Moatderch,  or  the  Valley  of  the  Angel  of  Death.  (Morier's  Second 
Journey,  p.  168.)  At  four  hours'  distance  from  the  promontory  of  Cariuel, 
keeping  along  the  coast,  Mr.  Buckingham  entered  a  dreary  pass  cut  out  of 
the  rock,  called  Waad-el-Ajal,  literally,  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 
Here  were  the  appearances  of  a  gate  having  once  closed  it,  as  places  for 
hinges  were  slill  visible  ;  and  while  the  centre  was  just  broad  enough  to 
admit  a  wheeled  carriage  or  loaded  camel,  there  were  on  each  side  raised 
causeways  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  as  if  for  benches  of  repose,  or  for  foot 
passengers.  (Buckingham's  Travels,  p.  122.)  Itwa.s,  in  all  probability,  from 
some  similar  pass  that  the  son  of  Jesse  borrowed  the  figure  of  which  he 
makes  so  sublime  a  use  in  the  twenty-third  psalm. 

*  See  particularly  Num.  xx.  2 — 5.  and  xxi.  5. 

»  In  the  Christian  Observer  for  1810,  pp.  1—9.  there  is  a  new  and  elegant 
rersion  of  the  hundred  and  seventh  psalm,  accompanied  with  critical  and 
»xplai)atory  note.s,  from  the  pen  of  Bishop  Jebb. 


with  mountains  of  all  sizos  and  heights,  without  roads  or 
shelter,  without  any  sort  of  produce  for  food.  The  few  scat 
tered  trees  and  shrubs  of  thorns,  that  only  appear  when  the 
rainy  season  leaves  some  moisture,  barely  serve  to  feed  wild 
animals,  and  a  few  birds.  Every  thing  is  left  to  nature ;  the 
wandering  inhabitants  do  not  care  to  cultivate  even  these 
few  plants,  and  when  there  is  no  mare  of  them  in  one  place 
they  go  to  another.  When  these  trees  become  old  and  lose 
their  vegetation,  the  sun,  which  constantly  beams  upon  them, 
burns  and  reduces  them  to  ashes.  I  have  seen  many  of  them 
entirely  burnt.  Tlie  other  smaller  plants  have  no  sooner 
risen  out  of  the  eartli  than  they  are  dried  up,  and  all  take  the 
colour  of  straw,  with  the  exception  of  the  plant  harrack ,-  this 
falls  off  before  it  is  dry. 

"  Generally  speaking,  in  a  desert,  there  are  few  springs  of 
water,  some  of  them  at  the  distance  of  four,  six,  and  eight 
days'  journey  from  one  another,  and  not  all  of  sweet  water : 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  salt  or  bitter  ;  so  that  if  the 
thirsty  traveller  drinks  of  it,  it  increases  his  thirst,  and  he 
suffers  more  than  before.  But,  when  the  calamity  happens, 
that  the  next  well,  which  is  so  anxiously  sought  for,  is  found 
dry,  the  misery  of  such  a  situation  cannot  be  well  described. 
The  camels,  which  afford  the  only  means  of  escape,  are  so 
thirsty,  that  they  cannot  proceed  to  another  well :  and,  if  the 
travellers  kill  them,  to  extract  the  little  liquid  which  remains 
in  their  stomachs,  they  themselves  cannot  advance  any  far- 
ther. The  situation  must  be  dreadful,  and  admits  of  no  re- 
source. Many  perish  victims  of  the  most  horrible  thirst.  It 
is  then  that  the  value  of  a  cup  of  water  is  really  felt.  He  that 
has  a  zenzabia  of  it  is  the  richest  of  all.  In  such  a  case  there 
is  no  distinction.  If  the  master  has  none,  the  servant  will 
not  give  it  to  him ;  for  very  few  are  the  instances  where  a 
man  will  voluntarily  lose  his  life  to  save  that  of  another,  par- 
ticularly in  a  caravan  in  the  desert,  where  people  are  stran- 
gers to  each  other.  What  a  situation  for  a  man,  though  a  rich 
one,  perhaj)s  the  oivner  of  all  the  caravans  !  He  is  dying  for  a 
cup  of  water — no  one  gives  it  to  hini — he  offers  all  he  possesses 
— 710  one  hears  him — they  are  all  dying — though  by  walking 
a  few  hours  farther  they  might  be  saved. — If  the  camels  are 
lying  down,  and  cannot  be  made  to  rise — no  one  has  strength 
to  walk — only  he  that  has  a  glass  of  that  precious  liquor  lives 
to  walk  a  mile  farther,  and,  perhaps,  dies  too.  If  the  voyages 
on  seas  are  dangerous,  so  are  those  in  the  deserts.  At  sea, 
the  provisions  very  often  fail ;  in  the  desert  it  is  worse  :  at 
sea,  storms  are  met  with ;  in  the  desert  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  storm  than  to  find  a  dry  well :  at  sea,  one  meets  with 
pirates — we  escape — we  surrender — we  die  ;  in  the  desert 
they  rob  the  traveller  of  all  his  property  and  water ;  they 
let  him  live  perhaps,  but  what  a  life !  to  die  the  most  barba- 
rous and  agonizing  death.  In  short,  to  be  thirsty  in  a  desert, 
without  water,  exposed  to  the  burning  sun  without  shelter,  a7\d 
no  hopes  of  finding  either,  is  the  most  terrible  situation,  that  a 
7na7i  can  be  placed  in,  ayid  07ie  of  the  greatest  sufferings  that  a 
human  being  can  sustain  :  the  eyes  grow  i7ijlamed ;  the  tongue 
a7id  lips  swell ,-  a  holloiv  sou7id  is  heard  in  the  ears,  which  brings 
on  deafness,  and  the  brains  appear  to  grow  thick  and  iiijiarnea  .• 
all  these  feelings  arise  from  the  want  of  a  little  water.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  misery  the  deceitful  morasses  appear  be- 
fore the  traveller  at  no  great  distance,  something  like  a  lake 
or  river  of  clear  fresh  water."  If,  perchance,  a  traveller  is 
not  undeceived,  he  hastens  his  pace  to  reach  it  sooner;  the 
more  he  advances  towards  it,  the  more  it  recedes  from  him, 
till  at  last  it  vanishes  entirely,  and  the  deluded  passenger 
often  asks,  where  is  the  water  he  saw  at  no  great  distance  1 
He  can  scarcely  believe  that  he  was  so  deceived ;  he  protests 
that  he  saw  the  waves  running  before  the  wind,  and  the  re- 
flection of  the  high  rocks  in  the  water. 

"  If  unfortunately  any  one  falls  sick  on  the  road,  there  is 
no  alternative ;  he  must  endure  the  fatigue  of  travelling  on  a 
camel,  which  is  troublesome  even  to  healthy  people,  or  he 
must  be  left  behind  on  the  sand,  without  any  assistance,  and 
remain  so  till  a  slow  death  come  to  relieve  him.  What  hor- 
ror !     What  a  brutal  proceeding  to  an  unfortunate  sick  man ! 

•Terrific  asf  he  above  description  is,  it  is  confirmed  in  most  of  its  details  by 
Quint.  Curtius ;  who,  describing  the  passage  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his 
army  across  the  desortsofSogdiana,  thus  graphically  delineates  its  horrors: 
"Amidst  a  dearth  of  water,  despair  of  obtaining  any  kindled  thirst  betore 
nature  excited  it.  Throughout  four  hundred  st.  '  a  nut  a  drop  of  moi.sturc 
springs.  As  soon  as  the  fire  of  summer  pervades  the  sands,  every  thing 
is  dried  up,  as  in  a  kiln  always  burninir  Steamiii^  from  the  fervid 
expanse,  lekich  appears  like  a  surface  of  sea,  a  cluiidy  vapour  darkens 

the  day The  heat,  which  commences  at  dawn,  exhimsls  the  av'^ial 

juices,  blisters  the  skin,  and  causes  internal  inflammation.  The  solmcr* 
sunk  under  depression  of  spirits  caused  by  bodily  debility."  Quint.  Cttrt 
lib.  vii.  c.  5. 
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No  one  Rinaiiis  witli  liirn,  not  even  his  old  and  faithful  ser- 
vanc;  no  one  will  stay  and  die  with  liim  ;  all  pity  his  fate, 
out  no  one  will  be  his  companion."' 

The  phenomenon,  here  uescribed,  is  produced  by  a  dimi- 
nution of  liic  density  of  the  lower  stratum  of  the  atnnjsphere, 
which  16  caused  by  the  increase  of  heat,  arisinjr  from  that 
communicated  Ijy  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  the  sand  with  which 
this  stratum  is  in  immediate  contact.  This  phenomenon  ex- 
isted in  the  great  desert  of  Judaea,  and  is  expressly  alluded  to 
by  the  sulilime  and  ele<rant  Isaiah,^  who,  when  predicting 
ihc  blessings  of  the  Messiah's  spiritual  kingdom,  says, — 
The  ylowin^'  sand  ^  s/iull  become  a  pool, 
And  the  thirsty  soil  buhbliiiff  springs. 

And  it  is  not  iniprobal)Ic  that  Jeremiah  refers  to  the  serab 
or  inirajio  when,  in  pouring'  forth  his  complaint  to  God  for 
merries  deferred,  he  says,  fVilf  thou  be  altogether  unto  inr  as 
waters  that  be  not  sure?  (marginal  rendering  of  Jer.  xv.  18.) 
that  is,  which  have  no  rcaliti/,  as  the  Septuagint  translators  have 
rendered  it,  vJaf  -^i-jSi;  ovk  fj(^ov  mrtv. 

Frightful  as  the  horrors  of  the  deserts  are,  they  are  aug- 
mented beyond  description,  should  the  traveller  be  overtaken 
by  one  of  those  sand-storms,  which  prevaiMuring  the  dry 
seasons.  Sometimes  the  high  winds  raise  imo  th(^  air  thick 
clouds  of  dust  and  sand,  which,  descending  like  a  shower  of 
rain,  most  grievously  annoy  all  among  whom  they  fall,  and 

Cenetrate  the  eyes,  nostrils,  ears,  in  short,  every  part  of  the 
uman  frame  that  is  exposed  to  it.  At  other  times  the  sands 
are  drifted  into  such  heaps,  so  that,  if  any  storm  of  wind 
should  arise,  the  track  is  lost,  and  whole  caravans  perish  in 
the  inhospitable  wilderness.  Such  arc  the  showers  oi powder 
and  du.it,  with  which  Moses  denounced  that  God  would 
ncourge  the  disobedient  Israelites,  in  Deut.  xxviii.  24.'' 


SECTION  II. 

ON  THE  FERTILITY  AND  PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

i.  Fertility  of  the  Holy  Land. — II.  Its  productions  ; — \.  Vege- 
tables; — 2.  Cattle; — 'i.  JMines. — III.  Testimonies  of  ancient 
and  modern  aut'rjrs  to  its  fertility  and  populousness. — IV. 
Calamities  ~i\thivhich  this  country  ivas  visited; — 1.  The 
Plague; — 2.  Earthquakes; — 3.  Whirhvinds  ; — 4.  The  de- 
vastations of  locusts  ; — .5.  Famine  ; — 6.  The  Simoom,  or 
peiUlential  blast  of  the  desert.^ 

1.  Moses,  addressing  the  Israelites  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  characterized  the  country  whither  they  were  going  to 

1  Oelzoni's  Narrative  of  his  Ojierations  and  Researches  in  KgypI,  &c. 
C4to.  London,  If^iO),  pp.  341—^13.  In  another  part  of  his  voliiiiii>,  Mr.  B. 
more  particularly  descrihes  the  mirage  (for  sucli  is  the  appellation  by 
which  this  plieiiomenon  is  now  commonly  known),  in  the  following  terms  : 
— "It  generally  appears  like  a  still  lake,  so  unmoved  by  the  wind,  that 
every  thing  alxne  is  to  be  seen  most  distinctly  reflected  by  it.  If  the  wind 
agitate  any  of  the  plants  that  rise  above  the  horizon  of  the  mirage, 
the  motion  is  seen  perfectly  at  a  great  distance.  If  the  traveller  stand 
elevated  much  above  the  mirage,  the  apparent  water  seems  less  tmiled 
and  less  deep  ;  for,  as  the  eyes  look  down  upon  it,  there  is  not  thick- 
ness enough  in  the  vapour  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  conceal 
the  earth  from  the  sight ;  but,  if  the  traveller  be  on  a  level  witli  the  hori- 
zon of  the  mirage,  he  cannot  see  through  it,  so  that  it  appears  to  him  clear 
water.  By  putting  my  head  first  to  the  ground,  and  then  mounting  a  camel, 
the  height  of  which  Irom  the  ground  might  have  been  about  ten  feet  at 
the  most,  I  found  a  great  dilTerence  in  the  appearance  of  the  mirage.  On 
approaching  it,  it  becomes  thinner,  and  appears  as  if  agitated  by  the  wind, 
like  a  field  of  ripe  corn.  It  gradually  vanishes,  as  the  traveller  approaches, 
p.nd  at  last  entirely  disappears,  when  he  is  on  the  spot."  (p.  19(5.)  Dr. 
Clarke  has  described  the  mirage,  as  it  appeared  to  him  on  his  journey  to 
Uosctta,  in  ISOl.  (Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  371.)  Similar  descriptions,  but  none 
.•;o  full  as  that  of  Mr.  Belzoni,  may  be  seen  in  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  Hist,  of 
Persia,  vol.  ii.  p.  012.  ;  in  Elnhinstone's  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  (-"aubul 
(p.  16.  4to.  London,  ISl'i);  Kinneir's  Geogrriphical  Jlemoir  of  the  Persian 
Empire  (p.  223.  4to.  London,  1S13) ;  Liei:t.  Poiiingor's  Travels  in  lieloochis- 
tan  and  Smde  (p.  135.  4to.  London,  If^ltJ) ;  in  Dr.  Delia  Cella's  Narrative  of 
the  Bev  of  Tripoli's  E.vpedition,  in  1S17.  to  the  Western  Frontier  of  Egypt, 
(p.  58.  London,  1822.  Svo.);  in  Mr.  Madden's  Travels  in  Turkey,  &.cT  vol. 
ii.  pp.  199,200.  London,  ls20 ;  and  Mr.  Ra<^  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy 
l.«ind,  Egypt,  &.c.  vol.  i.  p.  07.  Dr.  Henderpon  has  described  the  Ser:"ib  as 
it  appeared  on  his  iourney  towards  Kherson  in  the  Crimea,  Biblical  Re- 
searches, pp.  278,  279.  (London,  1826.  Svo.) 
»  Isa.  XXXV.  7.   Bp.  Lowth's  translation. 

'  The  phenomenon  referred  to  by  Isaiah,  is  termed  by  the  Arabs,  as 
well  as  by  the  Hebrews  aTiV  (SeROB);  and  to  this  day  the  Persians  and 
.\rabs  make  use  of  it,  by  an  elegant  meiajihor,  to  express  disappointed 
hope. 

«  Fragments  supplementary  to  Calmet's  Dictionary,  No.  172.  In  the 
London  Weekly  Review,  No.  I.  (.lune  9lh,  1'*'27),  there  is  an  animated  and 
Graphic  delineation  of  one  of  these  terrific  saml  storms  in  the  desert,  ex- 
tracted from  the  manuscript  Journal  of  the  intelligent  traveller  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, who  was  exposed  to  its  fury  for  several  hours,  and,  with  his 
companions,  was  providentially  preserved  from  destruction. 

»  Besides  the  authorities  cited  in  the  course  of  this  section,  the  foUow- 
3,-1  ^"""ts  have  been  consulted  for  it ;  viz.  Relandi  Palsestina,  torn.  i.  pp. 
>/3— 391. ;  Schulzii  Archoeologia  Hebraica,  pp.  9~-16.     Pareau,  intiquitas 


reside,  as  a  good  land — u  land  of  brmki  of  water,  of  Jim n- 
tainn  and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills.  How 
justly  this  corresponded  with  the  actual  state  of  the  country, 
the  preceding  pages  have  shown : — Moses  further  added,  that 
it  was  a  land  of  wheat  and  barlrij,  and  vines  andfi>r  trees,  and 
poniegrunatts,  a  land  (f  oil,  olive,  and  honeij,  ivhosc  stouts  were 
iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  lhe}j  might  dig  brats.  The  enemies 
of  lievelation,  forming  their  notions  of  its  former  exuberant 
fertility  from  the;  present  state  of  the  Holy  Land  under  the 
Turkish  government,  have  insinuated  that  it  never  could  have 
been  the  lovely  and  fertile  spot  which  the  Sacred  Writings 
affirm  it  to  have  been  :  but  a  concise  statement  of  its  produc- 
tions, as  we  may  collect  them  from  the  Scriptures,  together 
with  the  attestations  of  ancient  profane  writers,  as  wellas  of 
modern  voyagers  and  travellers,  will  all  concur  to  ei'tablish 
the  unimpeacliable  veracity  of  the  inspired  writers. 

II.  'i'ho  Holy  Land  is  said  to  have  exceeded  even  the  very 
celebrated  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  abundance  of  its  Produc- 
tions. To  this  wonderful  fertility  many  circumstances  are 
supposed  to  have  contributed ;  such  as  the  generally  excel- 
lent temperature  of  the  air,  which  was  never  subject  to  ex- 
cessive heats  (exce])t  in  the  plain  of  Jericho)  or  colds;  the 
regularity  "'f  its  seasons,  especially  of  the  former  and  the 
latter  raii/  ind  the  natural  richness  of  the  soil,  which  is  a 
fine  mould  withcul  slnnes,  and  almost  without  a  pebble. 

1.  A  plenty  of  Wheat  was  promised  to  the  Israelites  on 
their  obedience  (Psal.  Ixxxi.  1 0.  and  cxlvii.  14.) ;  and  so  abun- 
dant was  the  produce  of  the  wheat  and  barley,  that  sixtij  and 
a  hundred  fold  rewarded  the  toil  of  tlie  cultivator.  (Gen.  xxvi. 
12.  and  Matt.  xiii.  8.)  This  was  sometimes  stored  in  sub- 
terraneous granaries,  which  in  1  Chron.  xxvii.  25.  are  termed 
storehouses  in  the  fields.  Such  granaries  are  still  in  use 
among  the  Moors.''  The  wheat  of  Minnith  and  Pannagwa.=* 
particularly  celebrated,  and  so  plentiful  that  it  was  exported 
to  Tyre.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17.)  In  the  treaty  concluded  between 
Solomon  and  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  for  the  building  of  the 
temple,  the  Hebrew  monarch  was  to  supply  the  latter  annu- 
ally with  twenty  thousand  measures  of  wheat  for  food  to  hix 
household  (1  Kings  v.  11.),  and  the  same  quantity  for  the  hew- 
ers that  cut  timber  (2  Chron.  ii.  10.),  together  with  an  equal 
number  of  measures  of  barley.  More  than  a  thousand  years 
after  this  time,  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  supplied 
with  corn  from  Palestine.  (Acts  xii.  20.) 

This  country  also  abounded  with  Honey,  not  only  that  made 
by  the  domesticated  or  hived  bees,  but  also  with  honey  made 
by  bees  in  a  wild  state,  and  deposited  on  rocks  and  in  the  hol- 
lows of  trees  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25.  Deut.  xxxii.  1.3.  Psal.  Ixxxi. 
16.),  which  formed  a  part  of  the  food  of  John  the  Baptist  in 
the  wilderness.  (Matt.  iii.  4. J  The  Mount  of  Olives  and 
other  districts  in  Judeeaand  Galilee  produced  the  finest  Olives  ; 
and  the  red  wines  of  Lebanon  were  particularly  celebrated  for 
their  fragrance.  (Hos.  xiv.  7.)  The  wines  of  Helbon  fur- 
nished a  profitable  article  of  export  to  Damascus  (Ezek.  xxvii. 
18.)  :  and  modern  travellers  attest  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
clusters  of  Grapes  still  produced  in  Palestine,  which  will 
account  for  the  spies  carrying  the  cluster  of  grapes  cut  down 
in  the  valley  of  Eshcol  (Num.  xiii.  2.3.)  between  two  upon 
a  staff. 

Various  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees  imparted  beauty  and  fra- 
grance to  this  highlj'-favoured  land.  Among  the  nerbs  and 
shrubs,  the  aloe  (Psal.  xiv.  8.  Prov.  vii.  17.  Sol.  Son?  iv. 
14.),  the  hyssop"  (1  Kings  iv.  33.  Matt  xxvii.  48.  Mark  xv. 
36.),  the  rose,  especially  the  rose  of  Sharon  (Sol.  Song  ii.  1.;, 
the  lily  (Ibid.  ii.  16.  iv.  5.  v.  13.  Matt.  vi.  28.),8  the  spike- 

Hebraica,  pp.  63— 60. ;  .lahn  et  Ackcrmann,  Archxologia  Biblica,  §5  16.  s2, 
23.  ;  Hassselfpiist's  Travels  ;  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  138—153. ;  an  •. 
Volney's  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  i.  pp.  290— -297.  The  testimony 
of  Volncy  is  the  more  valuable,  as  he  was  through  life  an  inveterate  enemy 
of  the  Bible,  pnd  directed  his  great  talents  to  the  fruitless  task  of  destroy, 
ing  its  credibility.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  "Economical  Calendar  of 
Palestine,"  translated  from  the  I.Atin  of  John  Gottlieb  Buhle  by  the  editor 
of  Calmet's  Dictionary,  and  inserted  in  the  Fragments  supplementary  la 
that  work.  See  also  an  elaborate  and  pleasing  Disquisition  on  the  Agricul- 
ture of  the  I>raelite.-!,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Plumptre,  in  Nos.  I.  II.  and  IV.  of  ih" 
Investigator. 

•  Chenier.  Rechcrches  Historiques  surlcs  Maures,  tom.  iii.  p.  219. 

'  The  liyssop  is  a  low  shrubby  plant,  growing  in  the  east,  and  also  in  ilie 
south  ofEiirope,  the  stem  of  which  usually  rises  to  about  a  foot  and  i  half  iu 
height.  In  Pale.stine,  its  altitude  sometimes  exceeds  two  feet.  This  plant 
was  much  used  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  ritual  for  ceremonial  sprinklings, 
&c.  (Heb.  ix.  16.  compared  with  E.xod.  xii.  22.  and  Num.  xi.x.  18.)  The 
sponge  filled  with  vinegar,  which  was  presented  to  Jesus  Christ  upon  the 
cross  (John  xix.  29.),  was  most  probably  fa.stencd  around  a  rod  of  hyssop, 
two  or  more  feet  in  length,  which  was  sufficiently  long  to  enable  a  per.sun 
to  reach  the  mouth  of  a  man  upon  the  cross.     Robinson's  Lexicon,  voce 

T<r5-«:To;. 

•  In  ii.is  passage  Jesus  Christ  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  referred  lo 
th.>  white  lily  or  to  the  tulip  ;  but  neiilier  of  these  grows  wild  in  Palestine 
It  is  natural  '■•>  ;■.    .^vmr;  that,  according  to  his  usual  cu^stom,  hf  railed  thd 
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nard  (Mark  xiv,  3.  5.  Sol.  Song  i.  12.)  the  carob  tree  (;t^aT<cv, 
Luke  XV.  tj.),'  the  spina  Christi  or  thorn  of  Christ,^  tlie  man- 
srake(aspeciesof  melon),  (Gen.  XXX.  Ih  Sol.  Song  vii.  13.), 
the  myrtle  (Isa.  xli.  19.  and  Iv.  13.  Zech.  i.  8.),^  and  the 
mustard  tree  (Matt.  xiii.  31,  3-2.),  may  be  distinctly  no- 
ticed.^ 

Although  modern  travellers  do  not  mention  the  existence 
oi'  any  woods  or  forests,  or,  indeed,  any  considerable  number 
of  trees,  yet  it  appears  that,  anciently,  the  Holy  Land  was 
well  covered  with  wood.  We  read  of  several  Forests  and 
Woods  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  particularly, — 

(1.)  The  Forest  of  Cedars  on  Mount  Lebanon.  See 
1  Kino's  vii.  2.  2  Kings  xix.  23.  Hos.  xiv.  5,  G.  These  noble 
and  beautiful  trees,  which  are  unrivalled  in  wandeur  and 
beauty  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  have  furnished  the  inspired 
writers  witli  numerous  exquisite  similitudes.  "  To  break  the 
cedars,  arid  shake  the  enormous  mass  in  which  they  grow, 
occur  among  the  figures  which  David  selects  to  express  the 
power  and  majesty  of  Jehovah  (Psal.  xxix.  4,  5.),  to  the  full 
understanding  of  which  their  countless  number  at  one  period, 
and  vast  bulk,  ought  to  be  kept  in  view.  By  the  planting  of 
a  cedar  the  prophet  (Ezek.  xvii.  22.  24.)  has  described  the 
kingdom  of  Christ :  the  growth  and  extent  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament church,  and  the  prodigious  increase  of  her  converts, 
are  also  beautifully  set  forth  by  the  Psalmist  under  this  em- 
blem. (Psal.  xcii.  12.)     Of  this  particular  wood,  we  find 

that  Solomon  made  himself  a  chariot.     (Song  iv.  11.) 

The  prosperity  of  the  righteous  is  compared  to  the  cedar ;  and 
it  is  further  employed  to  denounce  the  judgments  of  God  on 
men  of  proud  and  high  minds.  (Psal.  xxix.  4.)  The  conver- 
sion of  the  Gentiles  also  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  highly  beautiful  (Isa.  xxix.  17.  xxxii.  15.), 
as  also  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  (Isa.  ii.  2.) 
Those  who  encompassed  the  priests  at  the  altar  are  also  com- 
pared to  them,  as  also  the  glory  of  wisdom.  (Ecclus.  xxiv. 
15.)  It  may  be  farther  added,  that  cedar  trees,  uniting  so 
many  qualities  well  adapted  for  building,  afforded  ample  ma- 
terials for  the  structure  of  the  temple,  and  were  sent  by  king 
Hiram  to  Solomon  for  that  purpose.  (1  Kings  v.  10 — 15.)"^ 
Every  thing  about  the  cedar  tree  has  a  strong  balsamic  odour : 
this  probably  is  the  smell  of  Lebanon,  mentioned  in  Sol.  Song 
iv.  11.  and  Hos.  iv.  16. 

(2.)  The  Forest  of  Oaks  on  the  m.ountains  of  Bashan 
(Zech.  xi.2.)  :  we  may  judge  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
these  oaks  were  held,  from  an  incidental  expression  of  the 
prophet  Ezekiel;  who,  speaking  of  the  power  and  wealth  of 
ancient  Tyre,  says, — Of  the  oaks  of  Bashan  they  have  made 
thineoars.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  6.)  Groves  of  oaks,  it  is  well  known, 
were  the  scenes  of  idolatry  in  those  remote  times,  on  account 
of  the  grateful  shelter  which  they  afforded  to  the  deluded 
worshippers.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  expressly  alludes  to  this 
practice.  (Ezek.  vi.  13.^ 

(3.)  The  Forest  or  Wood  of  Ephraim,  which  the  children 
of  Ephraim  began  to  cut  down  (Josh.  xvii.  15.),  was  still 
standing  in  the  time  of  David :  here  Absalom  was  suspended 
from  an  oak,  and  was  slain.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6.  8,  17.)  The 
wood  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethel  mentioned  in  2  Kings  ii.  24. 
appears  to  have  been  part  of  the  wood  of  Ephraim. 

(4.)  The  spacious  Forest  of  Hareth  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 

attention  of  his  hearers  to  some  ol)ject  at  haiidf  and  as  the  fields  of  the 
Levant  are  overrun  with  the  amaryllis  lutea,  whose  golden  liliaceous 
flowers,  in  autumn,  afford  one  ofthe  most  brilliant  and  gorgeous  objects  in 
nature,  the  expression  of  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  not  being  arrayed  like 
one  of  these,  is  peculiarly  appropriate.  Should  this  conjecture  prove  cor- 
rect, we  learn  a  chronological  fact,  respecting  the  season  ofthe  year  when 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  delivered. 

•  "The  iiiodernGreeks  still  call  this  fruit  by  the  sauiename,  xtpxria,  and 
sell  them  in  the  markets.  They  are  given  to  swine,  but  not  rejected  as  food 
even  by  man."    (Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  p  2'il.) 

■>  This  shrub  is  supposed,  and  not  without  reason,  to  be  the  plant  which 
supplied  the  crown  of  thorns,  with  which  mockery  decked  the  Saviour's 
irow  before  his  crucifixion.  For  this  purpose  it  nmst  have  been  very  fit; 
as  its  thorns,  whicli  are  an  inch  in  length,  are  very  strong  and  sharp.  It  is 
not  unlike  a  willow  in  growth  iiiul  lle.xibility ;  and  as  the  leaves  greatly  re- 
semble those  of  the  ivy,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  enemies  of  Christ 
chose  it,  on  account  of  its  siitiilarity  to  the  plant  with  which  it  was  usual  to 
crown  emperors  and  generals :  so  that  cahunnv,  insult,  and  derision  might 
De  raeditateil  in  the  very  act  of  pimislmicut.  llasselquist's  Voyages  in  the 
Levant,  p.  2S.S.    Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  Si. 

'  From  the  passa^re  above  referred  to,  it  should  seem  that  tlie  myrtle  tree 
attained  a  corisiderable  si/.f.  In  the  iVIorea,  an  intelligent  traveller  (Mr. 
Emerson)  sia.'i-s  that  he  travi-llcil  for  hours  through  an  uncultivated  track, 
while  the  groves  of  myrtle  formed  an  almost  continuous  arbour  overhead, 
"covered  here  and  th'M-p  with  its  delicate  white  Ilowers,  and  exhaling  at 
every  motion  the  most  di-licious  perfume,  whilst  its  dark  polished  leaves 
combined  coDluess  with  beauty."    Letters  from  the  iEgean,  vol.  i.  p.  113. 

*  For  copious  accounts  of  these  and  other  vegetables,  as  well  as  of  the  ani- 
mal and  mineral  productions  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  (m^ny  of  which 
It  falls  not  within  the  limits  of  this  work  to  notice),  the  reader  is  referred 
!o  Dr.  Harris's  Natural  History  ofthe  Bible. 

"  llae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  105.  3d  edition. 
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to  which  David  withdrew  to  avoid  the  fury  of  Saul,  (1  Sair.. 
xxii.  5.)     To  these,  perhaps,  may  be  added.- 

(5.)  The  Thickets  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  in  Zecn, 
xi.  3.  termed  (he  pride  of  Jordan,  which  anciently  were  the 
coverts  of  wild  beasts,  and  are  to  this  day  composed  of  olean- 
ders, tamarisks,  and  other  shnibs. 

Among  the  trees,  which  adorn  Palestine,  the  Palm  tree 
claims  the  precedence  of  notice,  on  account  of  its  singular 
utility ;  it  aifords  a  grateful  shelter,  an  agreeable  fruit,  and  a 
most  delicious  wine.s  The  finest  palm  trees  grew  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jordan  and  Engeddi ;  and  they  still  flourish  in  the 
plain  of  Jericho,  which  city  was  anciently  termed  by  way  of 
distinction  the  City  of  Palm  Trees.  In  1818,  however,  its 
plantation  of  palm  trees  were  reduced  to  about  one  dozen ;' 
and,  in  1825,  the  "  City  of  Palms"  could  not  boast  of  one  ot 
these  beautiful  trees  around  it.s  The  palm  trees  of  Judaea 
are  celebrated  by  Strabo,^  and  by  Josepnus,'"  who  has  parti- 
cularly noticed  the  palm  trees  of  Jericho.  The  palm  tree 
was  the  common  symbol  of  Palestine,  many  coins  of  Vespa- 
sian and  other  emperors"  being  extant,  in  which  Judaea  is 
personified  by  a  disconsolate  woman  sitting  under  a  palm 
tree.  A  vignette  of  one  of  these  is  given  in  p.  91.  supra. 
As  the  momeHftry  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  frequently 
compared  to  the  transient  verdure  of  grass ;  so  the  ciurable 
felicity  of  the  righteous  is  in  Psalm  xcii.  12.  likened  to  the 
lasting  strength  and  beauty  of  the  palm  tree.  "  But  chiefly 
is  the  comparison  applicable  to  that  Just  One,  the  King  of 
Righteousness  and  'I  ree  of  Life ;  eminent  and  upright ;  ever 
verdant  and  fragrant;  under  the  greatest  pressure  and  weight 
of  sufferings,  still  ascenditig  towards  Heaven;  aflbrding both 
fruit  and  protection;  incorruptilile  and  immortal. "'^ 

Besides  the  palm  trees,  Jericho  was  celebrated  for  its  fra- 
grant balsam,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  under  the  name  of 
the  Balm  of  Gilead.  (Jer.  viii.  22.  xlvi.  11.  Ii.  8.)  This 
balsam,  which  exudes  from  the  opobalsamum  or  balsam 
tree,  was  mentioned  by  Strabo;'"  and  two  plantations  of  it 
existed  during  the  last  war  of  the  Jews  with  the  Romans,  for 
which  both  parties  fought  desperately, — the  Jews,  that  they 
might  destroy  them ; — the  Romans,  that  they  might  prevent 
them  from  destruction.  Since  the  country  has  been  under  the 
government  of  the  Turks,  the  balm  of  Gilead  has  ceased  to 
be  cultivated  in  Palestine,  though  it  is  found  in  different  parts 
of  Arabia  and  Egypt.  At  present,  it  is  collected  chieny  in 
Arabia,  between  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  is  therefore  some- 
times called  the  balm  of  Mecca.  Its  odour  is  exquisitely  fra- 
grant and  pungent.  It  is  very  costly,  and  is  still  in  the  highest 
esteem  among  the  Turks  and  other  oriental  nations,  both  as  a 
cosmetic  and  as  a  medicine  for  the  cure  of  external  wounds. 

Olive  trees  are  now,  as  anciently,  abundant  and  fruitful ; 
and  the  culture  of  them  continues  to  form  a  particular  object 
of  attention.  The  expression — Oil  out  of  the  Jlinty  rock 
(Deut.  xxxii.  13.)  plainly  denotes,  that  it  was  not  in  rich 
land  only  that  this  most  valuable  tree  should  grow ;  but  that 
even  the  tops  of  the  rocks  would  afford  sufficient  support  for 
olive  trees,  from  which  they  should  extract  abundance  of  oil. 
Accordingly  we  are  informed  that,  although  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Jerusalem  is  rugged  and  uncompromising,  yet  even 
there  the  olive  and  vine  might  flourish  unaer  proper  culture." 
Various  similitudes  are  derived  from  the  olive  tree  by  the 
inspired  writers  ;  as  well  as  from  the  vine,  which  affords  a 
triple  produce  in  each  year. 

Pomegranate  and  I^  pple  trees  were  likewise  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent  (Num.  xiii.  23.  Deiit.viii.  8,  Joel, 
i.  12.),  as  also  was  the  almond  tree,  whose  fruit  is  ripe  and 
fit  to  gather  about  the  middle  of  April.  'I'lie  citron  tree  was 
in  great  request  for  its  fragrant  and  refreshing  shade,  as  well 
•as  tor  its  delicious  fruit.  (Sol.  Song  ii.  3.  where  it  is  mis- 
translated apple  tree.) 

Fig  trees  are  very  common  in  Palestine,  and  flourish  in  a 
dry  and  sandy  soil :  although  in  our  climate  they  are  little 
more  than  shrubs,  yet  in  the  East  thoy  attain  a  considerable 
height,  and  some  of  them  are  capable  of  affording  shelter  to 
a  large  number  of  horsemen.  The  shade  of  the  fig  tree  is  very 
pleasant ;  and  to  sit  uiidefi-  it  is  an  emblem  of  security  and 
peace.  (Mic.  iv.  4.)  Fig  trees  begin  to  sprout  at  the  time 
of  the  vernal  equinox.  (Luke  xxi.  29,  30.    Matt.  xxiv.  32.) 

•  On  the  various  products  ofthe  palm  tree,  '■•  r-  Kwmjifcr's  Amcenitates 
E.xotica',  p.  665. 

1  Dr.  Macmichael's  Travels  from  Moscow  '•   Constantinople,  p.  305.  note. 

«  Carne's  Letters,  p.  323. 

»  Lib.  xvi.  vol.  ii.  p.  1085.  O.xon.  1807.  folio. 

'0  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  1.  c.  6.  §  6.  lib.  iv.  c.  8.  §  3. 

•  1  Dr.  Shaw  has  enumerated  them.    Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  151. 

'4  Bp.  Home's  Commentary  on  Psal.  xcii.  12.    (Works,  vol.  ;'..  p.  145.) 

«»  Lib.  xvi.  vol.  ii.  p.  1085. 

»«  Jowett's  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  305.  Dr.  A.  Clark  i  on  Dent,  xxxii.  1 1 
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The  fruit  makes  its  appearance  before  the  leaves  and  flowers, 
and  th(!  foliage  expainls  about  the  end  of  March.  The  fig 
trees  of  Palestine  are  of  tiirw!  kinds  : — 1.  The  Untimdfi  ft^, 
vviiicii  puts  forth  at  tiio  vernal  equinox,  and  before  it  is  ripe 
is  called  the  ^reeii  fig,  but  when  it  is  ripe  the  unliiue/i/  fig. 
(Sol.  Song  ii.  13.  Jer.  xxiv.  2.  Hos.  ix.  3.)  It  comes  to  ma- 
turity towards  the  (muI  of  .lune  (Malt.  xxi.  19.  Mark  xi.  13.), 
and  in  flavour  surpasses  the  other  kinds. — 2.  The  Sumnur  or 
drij  fig:  it  appears  about  th(!  middle  of  .lune,  and  is  ripe  in 
August. — 3.  i'he  Wtnltr  fig,  which  germinates  in  August, 
anu  does  not  ripen  until  about  the  emi  of  November :  it  is 
longer  and  of  a  browner  colour  than  the  others.  All  figs, 
when  ripe,  but  esnecially  the  untimely,  fall  spontaneously. 
(iN'alium  iii.  12.)  The  early  figs  are  eaten,  but  some  are  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  preserved  in  masses,  which  are  called  calitx  of 
fi\rs  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  18.  xxx.  12.  1  Chron.  xii.  40.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  fruit  of  these  prolific  trees  always  precedes 
the  leaves:  consequently,  when. fcsus  Christ  saw  one  of  them 
in  full  vigour  having  leaves  (Mark  xi.  13.),  he  might,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  course  of  nature,  very  justly  look  fur  fruit, 
and  huplji  find  some  boccores  or  early  figs,  if  not  some  winter 
figs  likewise  upon  it.  The  parable  in  Luke  xiii.  (j — 9.  is 
founded  on  the  oriental  mode  of  gardening  :  and  the  method 
of  improving  the  palm  (wliose  bareness  may  be  remedied  in 
the  way  there  mentioned)  is  transferred  to  the  fig  tree. 

The  SvcAMouK  tree  flourished  in  Palestine  as  well  as  in 
Kgypt:  its  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  mulberry  tree;  and  its 
sweetish,  watery,  but  somewhat  aromatic  and  not  disagree- 
able fruit,  comes  to  maturity  several  times  in  the  year,  with- 
out observing  any  certain  seasons.  It  resembles  that  of  the 
fig  tree  in  appearance,  but  dilfers  froui  it  in  having  no  seeds 
within.  This  tree  does  not  grow  from  the  seed,  but  is  pro- 
pagated by  tlu!  branch  :  it  produces  al.i'^euance  of  fruit,  which 
trrows  in  a  ])eculiar  manner, — not  on  the  c.-:tremities  of  the 
boughs  as  in  other  trees,  but  near  the  truf.k.  It  is  a  large 
tree,  atiainino-  a  considerable  height,  which  circumstance  wul 
account  for  Zacchaius's  climbing  up  into  a  sycamore  tree  in 
order  that  he  might  sec  Jesus.  Its  timl)er  appears  to  have 
been  anciently  used  in  building.  (Isa.  ix.  10.)  It  affords  a 
very  grateful  shade.  From  its  fruit  the  Arabs  extract  an  oil, 
which  they  sell  to  travellers,  who  keep  it  among  their  other 
holy  things,  and  pretend  that  it  possesses  a  singular  virtue  in 
curing  wounds,  for  which  reason  they  call  it  the  oil  of  Zac- 
cha2us,  attributing  its  virtue  to  the  stay  which  Zacchajus 
made  upon  the  tree  !    (Luke  xix.  4.) 

The  Prickly  pear,  which  most  probably  is  the  thorns 
mentioned  in  llos.  ii.  G.,  is  a  cumljrous  shrub,  which  grows 
to  a  prodigious  size,  and  affords  one  of  the  firmest  and  most 
secure  fences  imaginable.' 

2.  But  the  Holy  Land  was  eminently  distinguished  for  its 
abundance  of  Cattle,  to  the  management  and  rearino"  of 
which  the  inhabitants  chiefly  applied  themselves.-  The  hilly 
country  not  only  afforded  them  variety  and  plenty  of  pasture, 
but  also  of  water,  which,  descending  thence,  carried  fertility 
into  the  low  lands  and  valleys.  The  most  celebrated  pasture 
grounds  were  on  each  side  of  the  river  Jordan,  besides  those 
of  Sharon,  the  plains  of  Lydda,  Jamnia,  and  some  others  of 
less  note.  The  breed  of  cattle  reared  in  Bashan,  and  on  the 
mountains  of  Gilead  and  Carmel,  were  remarkable  for  their 
size,  their  strength,  and  fatness,  to  which  there  are  frequent 
allusions  in  the  Scriptures.  The  cattle  of  the  Israelites  com- 
prised every  sort  of  animal  that  afforded  either  food  or  cloth- 
ing, or  was  applicable  to  other  useful  purposes,  as  sheep, 
oxen,  goats,  camels,  and  asses.  The  last-mentioned  animals 
were  of  a  more  handsome  fonn  than  are  seen  in  our  colder 
climate ;  hence  they  were  chiefly  used  in  travelling  in  this 
hilly  country,  even  by  persons  of  rank.  Horses  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  in  use,  until  after  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy.^  The  various  rivers,  especially  the  Jordan,  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  afforded  great 
\'ariety  and  plenty  of  Fish,  vast  quantities  of  which  were 

'  Rae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holv  I.anil,  <Stc.  vol.  i.  p.  177.  3(J  edilion.  For 
a  parliculnr  account  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  Holy  l,and,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Iliero-Botanicon  of  Celsius  (Upsala?,  17tj— 1747,  in 
two  parts  or  vols.  8vo.) ;  and  for  its  zoology  to  the  Hierozoicon  of  Bochart 
(folio,  Lug.  Bat.  1714,  or  in  three  vols.  4to.  Lipsia;,  1793.  and  following 
years.)  The  reader  who  may  not  be  able  to  consult  these  elaborate  works^ 
will  tind  much  useful  information  concerning  the  plants  and  animals  of  the 
Holy  Land,  in  Professor  Pa.xton's  Illustrations  of  Scripture,  part  ii.  vol.  i. 
pp.  297 — 567.  vol.  ii.  pp.  1—359. ;  and  particularly  in  Dr.  Harris's  Natural 
History  of  the  Bible,  already  referred  to. 

*  "The  whole  of  the  scenery  (says  Dr.  Richardson),  since  we  entered 
Palestine,  amply  confirins  the  language  of  Scripture,  that  this  is  aland  tlow- 
ing  with  milk  and  honey,— a  land  for  llocks,  and  herds,  and  bees,  and  fitted 
for  the  residence  of  men,  whose  trade,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  was  in 
-?tUe."    Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,  Ac.  vol.  ii.  p.  374. 


carried  to  Jerusalem,  and,  according  to  Jerome,  one  of  the 
gates  of  that  city  was  from  this  circumstance  denominated 
liie  Fi.-h-giil(.  The  Dead  Sea  furnished  abundance  of  salt  foi 
curing  tlieii  fish,  for  which  purpose  it  was  said  tobesuperio 
to  every  other  kind  of  salt. 

3.  Althougii  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  Jews  wroughr 
any  Mines  of  iron  or  copper  ;  yet  the  researches  of  modern 
travellers  have  asce^ained  that  the  mountains  of  Palestine 
contain  iron,  particularly  those  whose  summits  and  sides  are 
occupied  by  tne  industrious  Druses.  A  vein  of  coal  has  also 
been  discovered  :  but  there  is  no  one  to  sink  a  mine.  Heporl 
says,  that  there  was  anciently  a  copper-mine  at  Aleppo, 
which  (M.  Volney  is  of  opinion)  must  nave  long  since  been 
abandoned.  These  facts,  nowever,  substantiate  tne  accuracy 
of  Moses  in  his  description  of  the  Promised  Land, — as  a 
land  whone  atones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  mountains  thou 
mayest  dig  copper  (Deut.  viii.  9.),  as  the  Hebrew  ought  to  be 
rendered,  there  being  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  a  brass  mme. 

III.  In  perusing  the  Scripture  accounts  of  this  highly- 
favoured  country  it  ought  to  ne  considered  that  it  was  then 
inhabited  by  an  industrious  people,  who  knew  how  to  improve 
every  inch  of  their  land,  and  ny  their  good  husbandry  had 
made  even  the  most  desert  and  barren  places  to  yield  some 
kind  of  production  ;  so  that  the  very  rocks,  which  now  appear 
finite  naked,  tlien  yielded  either  corn,  pulse,  or  pasture. 
Every  man  had  iiis  own  land  to  improve  ;  and  when,  in  ad- 
dition to  these  facts,  it  is  considered  that  a  wann  countrj^  will 
support  more  people  than  a  cold  one,  the  people  in  southern 
climates  being  satisfied  with  less  food  than  in  northern;  and 
that  the  dominions  of  David  and  Solomon  comprised  a  greater 
extent  of  territory  than  many  apprehend ;  we  can  be  at  no 
loss  to  account  for  the  vast  multitude  of  inhabitants,  which 
the  Scriptures  assert  that  Palestine  anciently  support!  d,  espe- 
cially when  their  statements  of  its  fertility  and  popuhtion  are 
confirmed  by  the  testimonies  of  profane  historians. 

Thus,  Tacitus  describes  the  climate  as  dry  and  sultry  ;  the 
natives  as  strong  and  patient  of  labour  ;  the  soil  as  fruitful, 
exuberant  in  its  produce,  like  that  of  Italy,  and  yielding  the 
palm  and  balm  tree.  Libanus  or  Lebanon  is  stated  to  be  ilie 
loftiest  mountain  in  the  country,  and  to  rise  to  a  great  height, 
aftbrding  a  grateful  shade  under  its  verdant  groves,  aiitl  even 
in  the  ardent  heat  of  that  sultry  region  as  Being  covered  at 
the  top  with  perpetual  snow.'  Justin  confirms  the  account 
of  Tacitus,  respecting  the  exuberant  produce  of  Palestine,  its 
beautiful  climate,  its  palm  and  fraorrant  balsam  trees. ^  Tiie 
palms  of  Judaea  are  celebrated  by  the  elder  Pliny  ;5  and  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  commends  tne  beauty  of  the  country,  and 
its  large  and  handsome  cities."  But  the  most  memorable 
testimony  is  that  of  Josephus  the  Jewish  historian,  which 
appears  in  various  parts  of  his  writiiig.s.  Not  to  multiply 
unnecessar)' examples,  we  may  state  briefly,  that  after  describ- 
ing the  boundaries  of  the  regions  of  tapper  and  Lower  Gali- 
lee, of  Persea  and  Samaria,  he  speaks  of  their  fertility  and 
produce  in  the  following  terms  : — 

The  two  Galilees  have  alwaj's  been  able  to  make  a  strong 
resistance  on  all  occasions  of  war  :  for  the  Galileans  are 
inured  to  war  from  their  infanc)"^,  and  have  always  been  very 
numerous.  Their  soil  is  universally  rich,  and  fruitful,  and 
full  of  plantations  of  all  sorts  of  trees  ;  so  that  its  fertility  in- 
vites the  most  slothful  to  take  pains  in  its  cultivation.  Ac- 
cordingly the  whole  of  it  is  cultivated  by  its  inhabitants,  and 
no  part  of  it  lies  idle.  Although  the  gTeater  part  of  Peraa, 
he  continues,  is  desert  and  rough,  and  much  less  disposed  for 
the  production  of  the  milder  sorts  of  fruits,  yet  in  otner  parts 
it  has  a  moist  soil,  and  produces  all  kinds  of  fruits.  Its  plains 
are  planted  with  trees  of  all  sorts  ;  the  olive  tree,  the  vine, 
and  the  palm  trees  are  principally  cultivated  there.  It  is  ako 
sufficiently  watered  with  torrents,  that  issue  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  with  springs  which  never  fail  to  run,  even  when 
the  torrents  fail  them,  as  they  do  in  the  dog-days.  Samaria 
is  entirely  of  the  same  nature  with  Juda;a.  Both  countries 
are  composed  of  hills  and  valleys ;  they  are  moist  enough  for 
agriculture,  and  are  very  fertile.  They  have  abundance  of 
trees,  and  are  full  of  autumnal  fruit,  both  of  that  which  grows 
wild,  and  also  of  that  which  is  the  effect  of  cultivation. 
They  are  not  naturally  watered  by  many  rivers,  but  derive 
their  chief  moisture  from  rain  water,  of  which  they  have  no 
want.     The  waters  of  such  rivers  as  they  have,  are  exceed 

»  On  the  population  of  the  Holy  Land,  see  Michaelis's  Commentaries  or 
the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  pp.  9S— 110. 
«  Taciti  Historia,  lib.  v.  c.  6 

»  Justin.  Hist.  Philipp.  lib.  xxrvi.c.  3.  '  Hist.  NaL  lib.  xiii   c  ti 

'  Lib.  liv.  c.  8.  vol.  i.  p.  29.  edit   Binont 
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in<j[]y  sweet ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  excellence  of  iheir 
orass,  the  cattle  reared  in  these  countries  yield  more  milk 
tnan  do  those  of  other  places.' 

On  the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  wo  are  informed 
(.losh.  XV.  20 — 62.)  t\\i\l  nothwer ih:\n  our /iiindrcff i!ii(/  fivr/rc 
walled  cifies  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Jadah.  Mniij'  cen- 
turies afterwards,  Josephus  states  that  the  re<Tioi;s  of  Samaria 
and  Judaea  were  very  mil  of  people,  which  he  notices  as  the 
frreatest  sign  of  their  excellency  ;2  that  in  the  two  Galilees 
The  villages  were  extremely  numerous  and  thickly  inhabited ; 
and  that  there  also  were  great  numbers  of  the  larger  cities, 
the  smallest  of  which  contained  a  population  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand souls.''  From  the  two  small  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Galilee  alone,  .Tosephus  collected  an  army  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  men.^  These  statements  abun- 
dantly confirm  the  narratives  of  the  sacred  historian  relative 
to  the  fertility  and  vast  population  of  the  Holy  Land.  Com- 
pare Num.  xi.  21.  Judg.  xx.  17.  1  Sam.  xv.  4.  1  Chron. 
xxvii.  1 — 15.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9.  and  2  Chron.  xvii.  14 — 19. 
Nor  are  the  testimonies  less  satisfactory,  which  have  been 
given  by  Maundrell,  Shaw,  Hasselquist,  and  other  modern 
Iravellers,^  who  have  visited  this  countrj'^,  and  especially  by 
Dr.  Clarke,''  who  thus  describes  its  appearance  between  Na- 
polose  or  Sichem  and  .Jerusalem  : — "  The  road,"  says  he, 
"  was  mountainous,  rocky,  and  full  of  loose  stones  ;  yet  the 
cultivation  was  every  where  marvellous  :  it  afforded  one  of 
the  most  striking  pictures  of  human  industry  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  behold.  The  limestone  rocks  and  valleys  of  Judaga 
were  entirely  covered  with  plantations  of  figs,  vines,  and  olive 
trees  ;  not  a  single  spot  seemed  to  be  neglected.  The  hills, 
from  their  bases  to  their  upmost  summits,  were  entirely 
covered  with  gardens:  all  of  these  were  free  from  weeds,  and 
in  the  highest  state  of  agricultural  perfection.  Even  the  sides 
of  the  most  barren  mountains  had  been  rendered  fertile  by 
being  divided  into  terraces,  like  steps  rising  one  above  an- 
other, whereon  soil  had  been  accumulated  with  astonishing 
labour.  Under  a  wise  and  beneficial  government,  the  produce 
of  the  Holy  Land  would  exceed  all  calculation.  Its  perennial 
harvest ;  the  salubrity  of  its  air ;  its  limpid  springs ;  its  rivers, 
lakes,  and  matchless  plains  ;  its  hills  and  vales :  all  these, 
added  to  the  serenity  of  its  climate,  prove  this  land  to  be  in- 
deed a  field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed.  (Gen.  xxvii.  27.)  : 
Gud  hath  given  it  of  the  deiv  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  the 
earth,  and  jjlenty  of  corn  undwiney 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  Holy  Land,  at  least  of  that 
part  of  it  which  is  properly  cultivated,  we  can  readily  account 
tor  the  vast  population  it  anciently  supported  :  and  although 
this  country,  generally  speaking,  by  no  means  corresponds 
with  the  statements  we  have  of  its  former  exuberant  fertility 
and  population,  yet  this  is  no  contradiction  to  the  narrative 
of  the  sacred  writers.  The  devastations  of  the  Holy  Land 
by  the  Assyrians,  (^haldees,  Syrians,  Romans,  Saracens,  the 
hiuropean  crusaders,  and  Turks, — together  with  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  inhabitants  by  the  Turks  in  our  own  time  (who 
not  only  do  not  encourage  agricultural  industry,  but  also  ex- 
tort to  the  uttermost  from  the  husbandmen), *— to  which  are 
to  be  added  the  depredations  of  robbers,  and  the  predatory  in- 
cursions of  the  Arabs, — all  concur  satisfactorily  to  account 
for  tlie  present  state  of  this  country  ;  and,  so  far  is  it  from 
contradicting  the  assertions  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  that  it 
confi.rms  their  autliority  ;  for,  in  the  event  of  the  Israelites 
provino-  unfaithful  to  their  covenant  engagements  with  Jeho- 
vah, all  these  judgments  were  predicted  and  denounced 
against  them  (Lev.  xxvi.  32.  Deut.  xxix.  22.  et  seg.) ;  and 
the  exact  accomplishment  of  these  prophecies  affords  a  per- 
manent comment  on  the  declaration  of  the  royal  Psalmist, 
that  a  righteous  God  tumeth  a  fntifful  land  into  barrenness, 

»  Josephus  de  Bell.  .Tud.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  §§2,  3,  4. 

»  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  §4.  a  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  §  2. 

"  Ibid.  lib.  li.  c.  20.  §6. 

'  The  most,  important  facts  relative  to  the  fertility  of  Palestine,  recorded 
by  Maundrell  and  Dr.  Shaw,  are  collected  by  Dr.  Mackni<.'ht  in  discourses 
vi.  and  vii.  preli.\ed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  Harmony,  and  the  testimonies 
of  Hasselqui.^t  and  others  are  collected  by  Mr.  Ilarni'^r.  (Observations,  vol. 
■.  pp.  243—250.)  Their  accounts  are  corroborated  by  Mr  Buckingham,  in 
his  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  141. 

6  Travels,  vol.  iv.  po.  283—285. 

■"  "In  the  north  of  P.ilestinp,"  says  a  recent  traveller,  "  there  are  nianv 
beautiful  anil  fertile  s;in!.s,  but  not  so  in  Juda:a.  The  breatli  of  .lehovah's 
wrath  setMDS  in  a  pi?.-ii:i;»r  manner  to  have  blasted  and  witlicred  the  terri- 
tory oft':;'-'  .l,iUi;hler  oiZinii.  What  a  change  has  boon  wroughl  in  tlieland, 
once  llnwius  with  milk  and  honey !"— See  the  .Journal  nf  tlie  Rev.  .J.  Con- 
nor (wlio  was  iu  Pale.-.liue  in  the  spring  of  tlie  year  1^20),  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  .lovvett's  Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  441 
(London,  1822.   8vo.) 

•  Volney  has  given  some  painfully  intere.sting  details  on  the  oppression 
of  the  agricultural  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  by  their  barbarous  masters,  the 
Vurln.    Travels  in  Ejrypt,  &c.  vol.  ii.  pp.  341—347 


for  the  wickedness  of  them  that  dwell  therein.  (Psal.  cvii.  34.; 
"  But  it  has  been  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  very 
wickedness, — the  increasing  wickedness  of  the  inhabitants, 
— that  the  awful  change  has  been  effected.  Were  good 
government,  good  faith,  and  good  manners  to  flourish  in  this 
land  for  half  a  century,  it  would  literally  become  again  a 
land  Jhjiving  with  milk  and  honey .-  the  proper  fruits  of  the 
mountains,  honey  and  wax,  would  be  collected  by  the  indus- 
trious bee  from  myriads  of  fragrant  plants  :  the  plains,  the 
valleys,  and  the  upland  slopes,  would  yield  corn  for  man, 
and  pasturage  for  innumerable  flocks  and  herds.  Such  a 
stupendous  and  delightful  change  might  well  gladden  not 
only  every  child  of  Israel,  but  the  heart  of  every  Christian."' 
IV.  Yet  lovely  as  Palestine  confessedly  was,  its  beauty 
and  the  comforts  it  afforded  were  not  unalloyed  :  among  the 
CALAMITIES  of  various  kinds,  which  at  different  times  visited 
the  inhabitants,  the  pestilence,  earthquakes,  whirlwinds,  the 
devastations  of  locusts,  famines,  and  the  pestilential  Simoom, 
demand  to  be  distinctly  noticed. 

1.  Palestine  is  now,  as  it  anciently  was,  often  afflicted 
with  the  Plague  ;  which  makes  its  entrance  from  Egypt 
and  the  neighbouring  countries.  This  tremendous  scourge 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writings.  From  the 
insidious  manner  in  which  it  is  first  introduced  into  a  coun- 
try, it  is,  perhaps,  termed  the  pestilence  that  toalketh  in  dark- 
ness. (Psal.  xci.  6.') 

2.  This  region,  oeing  mountainous  and  near  the  sea,  is 
often  shaken  by  Earthquakes,'"  from  which,  however,  Jeru- 
salem seems  to  have  suflfered  little  if  at  all.  (Psal.  xlvi.  2 — 
5.)  Sometimes  these  earthquakes  were  accompanied  by 
land-slips,  in  which  pieces  of  ground,  lying  on  a  declivity, 
are  removed  from  their  place.  To  these  (which  occasionally 
happen  in  the  present  day."  and  which  are  not  uncommon  in 
Baroary)'-  the  Psalmist  alludes  when  he  speaks  of  the  moun- 
tains being  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea  (Psal.  xlvi.  2.), 
of  their  skipping  like  rams,  and  the  little  hills  like  young  sheep 
(Ps.  cxiv.  4.  6.)  ;  and  also  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xxiv.  20.) 
when  he  says  that  the  earth  shall  reel  to  and  fro  like  a  drunk- 
ard, and  shall  be  removed  like  a  cottage.  These  terrible  con- 
cussions have  supplied  the  sacred  prophets  and  poets  with 
numerous  figures,  oy  which  they  have  represented  the  con- 
cussions and  subversions  of  states  and  empires.  See  par- 
ticularly Isa.  xxix.  6.  liv.  10.  Jer.  iv.  24.  Hag.  ii.  6,  7.  22 
Matt.  xxiv.  7. 

3.  Tornadoes  or  Whirlwinds,  followed  by  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  rains,  were  also  very  frequent  during  the  win- 
ter and  cold  seasons.  Whirlwinds  often  preceded  rain.  In 
the  figurative  language  of  the  Scriptures,  these  are  termed 
the  commandment  and  the  loord  of  God  (Psal.  cxlvii.  15, 
18.)  ;!'  and,  as  they  are  sometimes  fatal  to  travellers  who  are 
overwhelmed  in  the  deserts,  the  rapidity  of  their  advance  is 
elegantly  employed  by  Solomon  to  show  the  certainty  as  well 
as  the  suddenness  of  that  destruction  which  will  befall  the 
impenitently  wicked.  (Prov.  i.  27.)  They  are  alluded  to  by 
Isaiah,  as  occurring  in  the  deserts  which  border  on  the  south 
of  .Tudsea  (Isa.  xxi.  1.)  ;  and  they  appear  to  blow  from  vari- 
ous points  of  the  compass.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  speaks  of 
one  that  came  from  the  north  (Ezek.  i.  4.) ;  but  more  fre- 
quently it  blows  from  the  south  (Job  xxxvii.  9.),  in  which 
case  it  is  generally  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences 
to  the  hapless  traveller.  Mr.  Morier,  describing  the  whirl- 
winds of  Persia,  says,  that  they  swept  along  the  country  in 
different  directions,  in  a  manner  truly  terrific.  "  Tliey  carried 
away  in  their  vortex  sand,  branches,  and  the  stubble  of  the 
fields,  and  really  appeared  to  make  a  communication  between 
the  earth  and  the  clouds.  The  correctness  of  the  imagery 
used  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  v/hen  he  alludes  to  this  pheno- 
menon, is  very  striking.  The  whirlwind  shall  take  them  away 
us  stubble.  (Isa.  xl.  24.)  Chased  as  the  chaff  of  the  mountains 
before  the  loind,  and  like  a  rolling  thing  before  the  ivhirlwind. 
(Isa.  xvii.  13.)  In  the  Psalms  (Ixxxiii.  13.)  we  read.  Make 
them  like  a  wheel;  as  the  stubble  before  the  luind.  This  is  hap- 
pily illustrated  by  the  rotatory  action  of  the  whirlwind,  which 

'  .Tuwett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  309. 

>o  The  coast  in  general,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  is  still  sub- 
ject lo  eartliquakes.  In  1759  there  happened  one,  which  caused  the  greatest 
ravages,  destroying  upwards  of  20,000  persons  in  the  valley  of  Balbec.  For 
three  months  the  shocks  of  it  terrified  the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  so  much, 
lliat  they  abandoned  their  houses  and  divelt  undci  tents.  (Volney's  Tra- 
vels, vol.  i.  p.  283.)  In  the  autumn  of  1322  anothf  i  tremendous  earthquake, 
or  rather  a  succession  ofearthquakes,  desdaiea  tliis  region. 

"  See  a  description  of  one  in  the  same  vCork,  vol.  i.  p.  278. 

n  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary,  &c.  vol.  i.  pp.  277,  278. 

«3  The  Arabs,  to  this  day,  call  them  good  news  nrmessengers :  and  in  tho 
Koran  they  are  termed  the  sent  of  God,  c.  77.  p.  477.  of  Sale's  translation 
4to.  edit. 
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fro(|uciilly  impels  a  bit  of  stubble  over  a  waste,  just  like  a 
wiieel  set  in  a  rapid  motion."'  From  these  phenomena,  the 
sacred  writers  have  borrowed  many  very  expressive  figures 
and  allusions.  Compare  Psal.  xviii.  H — 15.  xxix.  I — 10. 
'.v.  8.  Ixxxiii.  15.  Isa.  v.  30.  viii.  7,  8.  xi.  15.  xxviii.  2.  xxix. 
C.  Jer.  xxiii.  19.  Matt.  vii.  25. 

What  tornadoes  are  oa  land  wat(!r-spouts  are  at  sea,  the 
vacuum  beintj  filled  with  a  column  of  water,  instead  of  earth, 
8and,&c. — To  this  phenomenon  the  Psalmist  refers,  (xlii.  7.) 

4.  Frequently  the  country  was  laid  waste  by  vast  bodies 
of  miffrating  Locusts,  whost;  depredations  are  one  of  the  most 
terrible  scourrres  with  which  maiddnd  can  be  afflicted.  By 
the  prophet  Joel  (ii.  11.)  they  are  termed  the  umui  af  iht 
Lord,  from  the  military  order  which  tiiey  appear  to  oi)serve: 
disbandintr  themselves  and  encampin<r  in  the  evenin<>-,  and  in 
the  morninir  resuming  their  (lifjlit  in  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
unless  they  meet  with  food.  (Nah.  iii.  17.  Prov.  xxx.  27.) 
They  fly  in  countless  hosts  (Jer.  xlvi.  23.  Judg.  vi.  5.),  so 
as  to  obscure  the  sun,  and  bring  a  temporary  darkness  upon 
the  land.  (Joel  ii.  2.  10.  Exod.  x.  15.)  The  noise  made  by 
them  is  compared  to  the  noise  of  chariots  (Joel  ii.  5.)  :  and 
wherever  they  settle,  they  darken  the  land.  (Exod.  x.  15.) 
If  the  weather  be  cold,  they  encamp  in  the  hedges,  until  the 
sun  rises,  when  they  resume  their  progress  (Nah.  iii.  17.), 
climbing  or  creeping  in  perfect  order.  Rerardless  of  every 
obstacle,  they  mount  the  walls  of  cities  and  nouses,  and  enter 
the  very  apartments.  (Joel  ii.  7 — 9.)^  They  devour  every 
green  herb,  and  strip  the  bark  offeverv  tree  (Exod.  x.  12. 
15.  Joel  i.  4.  7. 10.  12.  IG.  18.  20."),  so  as  to  render  the  land, 
which  before  was  as  the  irarden  of  Eden,  a  desolate  wilder- 
ness, as  if  it  had  been  laid  waste  by  fire.  (Joel  ii.  3.)  The 
noise  made  by  them,  when  committing  their  ravages,  is  com- 
pared to  the  cracklinjT  noise  of  fire  among  the  dry  stubble,  or 
a  mighty  host  set  in  oattle  array.  (Ibid.  5.)  So  fearful  are 
the  elTects  of  their  devastations,  that  every  one  was  filled 
with  dismay  (Ibid.  C),  and  vainly  attempted  to  prevent 
Ihem  from  seltlina  on  their  grounds  by  making  loud  shouts 
(Jer.  Ii.  14.),  as  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,^  and  the  Nogai 
Tartars'  do  to  this  day.  What  aggravates  this  tremendous 
calamity  is,  that  when  one  host  is  departed,  it  is  succeeded 
by  a  second,  and  sometimes  even  by  a  third  or  a  fourth,  by 
which  every  thing  that  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  pre- 
ceding is  inevitably  consumed  by  the  last  company.  As 
Arabia  is  generally  considered  as  the  native  country  of  these 
depredators,  they  were  carried  thence  into  Egypt  by  an  east 
wind  (Exod.  x.  13.),  and  were  removed  by  a  westerly  wind 
(19.)  which  blew  from  the  MediteiTanean  Sea  (that  lay  to 
the  north-west  of  that  country^,  and  wafted  them  into  the  Red 
Sea,  where  they  perished.  On  their  departure  from  a  coun- 
try, they  leave  their  fetid  excrements  behind  them,  which 
pollute  the  air,  and  myriads  of  their  eggs  deposited  in  the 
ground,  whence  issues  in  the  following  year  a  new  and  more 
numerous  army.  They  are  generally  carried  off  by  the  wind 
into  the  ^a,  where  they  perish  ;  and  their  dead  bodies,  putre- 
fying on  the  shore,  emit  a  most  ofiensive,  and  (it  is  said) 
sometimes  even  fatal  smell.  The  plague  of  locusts,  pre- 
dicted by  Joel,  entered  Palestine  from  Irlamath,  one  of  the 
northern  boundaries,  whence  they  are  called  the  northern 
army,  and  were  carried  away  by  the  wind,  some  into  the 

'  Moricr'sSi'coiicl  Journey,  p.  202.  Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  Travels  to  discover 
the  source  of  tlie  Nile,  \vas  s-iirprised  \iy  a  whirlwind  in  a  plain  near  that 
.•iver,  which  lifted  up  acauiel  and  threw  It  to  a  considerable  distance,  with 
such  violence  as  to  break  severalof  its  ribs  ;  wliirled  himself  and  two  of  his 
servants  off  their  feet,  and  threw  them  violcritly  to  the  jjround  ;  and  partly 
■lemolishedahut,  the  materials  of  which  were  dispersed  all  over  the  plain, 
leaving  the  other  half  standinj.  Mr.  B.  and  his  attendants  were  literally 
plastered  with  mud;  if  dust  and  sand  had  risen  with  the  whirlwind  in  tlie 
same  proportion,  instead  of  mud,  they  would  inevitably  have  been  suffo- 
tated  (Travels,  vol.  vi.  p.  34C.);— a  disaster  which  the  late  enterprising  tra- 
reller  Mr.  Park  with  difficulty  escaped,  when  crossing  the  great  desert  of 
Sahara  in  his  way  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Niger.  Destitute  of  provi- 
sions and  water,  his  throat  pained  with  thirst,  and  his  strength  nearly  ex- 
hausted, he  heard  a  wind  sounding  from  the  east,  and  instinctively  opened 
his  parched  mouth  to  receive  the  drops  of  rain  which  he  confidently  ex- 
pected, but  it  was  instantly  filled  with  sand  drifted  from  the  desert.  So  im- 
mense was  the  quantity  raised  into  the  air  and  wafted  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind,  and  so  great  the  velocity  with  which  it  flew,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  turn  his  face  to  the  west  to  nrevent  jufTncation,  and  continued  motion- 
less till  it  had  passed.    Park's  Travels,  p.  17S. 

«  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hartley,  an  English  clergyman,  who  visited  Thyatira  in 
June,  1S26,  thus  describes  the  ravajres  of  these  destructive  insects: — "lam 
perfectly  astonished  at  their  multitudes.  They  are,  indeed,  as  a  slrons 
people,  set  in  battle  array  :  they  run  like  mie^hlu  men  ;  they  climb  the  tcalls 
like  men  of  tear.  I  actually  saw  them  run  to  anctfro  in  the  city  of  Thyatira ; 
they  ran  upon  the  wall ;  they  climbed  up  upon  the  houses ;  they  entered  into 
the  icindows  like  a  thief.  (Joel  ii.  5.  7.  9.)  This  is,  however,  by  no  means 
one  of  the  most  formidable  armies  of  locusts  which  are  known  in  these 
countries."    Missionary  Register,  Julv,  IS'i?,  p.  328. 

•  Light's  Travels,  p.  56.     Belzoni's  Narrative,  p.  197. 

*  Baron  De  Tott'3  Memoirs,  extracted  in  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  iii. 
9.  319. 


dreary  plain  on  the  coast  of  the  Eux/  (or  De/ad)  Sra,  and 
others  into  the  utmoat  (or  Mediterranean)  Siu.  (J(,h4  ii.  20.) 
These  predatory  locusts  are  larger  than  thosf  which  some- 
times visit  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  being  five  or  six 
inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger.  "  From  their 
heads  being  shaped  like  that  of  a  horse,  the  proplu't  Joel 
says,  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  hordes  ,-  and  en  account 
of  their  celerity  they  are  compared  to  horsemen  on  full  gal- 
lop (ii.  4.),  and  also  to  horses  prepared  for  battle.  (Rev.  ix. 
7.)  The  locust  has  a  large  open  mouth  ;  and  in  its  two  jaws 
it  has  four  incisive  teeth,  which  traverse  each  other  like  scis- 
sors, and  from  their  mechanism  are  calculated  to  grasp  and 
cut  every  thing  of  which  they  lay  hold.  These  teeth  are  sc 
sharp  and  strong,  that  the  prophet,  by  a  bold  figure,  terms 
them  the  lecth  of  a  great  lion.  (Joel  i.  G.)  In  order  to  mark 
the  ct^rtainty,  variety,  and  extent  of  the  depredations  of  the 
locusts,  not  fewer  than  eight  or  nine  different  appellations,  ex- 
pressive of  their  nature,  are  given  to  them  in  the  Sacred 
Writings. 

Such  are  the  Scripture  accounts  of  this  tremendous  scourge, 
which  are  corroborated  by  ever)'  traveller  who  has  visited  the 
East.  The  quantity  of  these  insects  (to  whose  devastations 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  together  with  the  wliole  middle 
part  of  Asia,  are  subject)  is  incredible  to  any  person  who 
nas  not  himself  witnessed  their  astonishing  numbers.  Their 
numerous  swarms,  like  a  succession  of  clouds,  sometimes 
extend  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  as  much  in  breadth,  darken 
the  horizon,  and  intercept  the  light  of  the  sun.  Should  th" 
wind  blow  briskly,  so  that  the  swarms  are  succeeded  b\ 
others,  they  aflford  a  lively  idea  of  tiiat  similitude  of  the 
Psalmist  (cix.  23.^  of  being  tossed  up  and  dou-n  as  the  locu.s/a. 
Wherever  they  alight,  the  land  is  covered  with  them  for  the 
space  of  several  leagues,  and  sometimes  they  form  a  bed  six 
or  seven  inches  thick.  The  noise  which  they  make  in 
browsing  on  the  trees  and  herbage  may  be  heard  at  a  great 
distance,  and  resembles  that  of  an  army  foraging  in  secret, 
or  the  rattling  of  hail-stones :  and,  whilst  ernployeil  in 
devouring  the  produce  of  the  land,  it  has  been  observed,  that 
they  uniformly  proceed  one  way,  as  regularly  as  a  disciplined 
army  upon  its  march.  The  Tartars  themselves  are  a  les^ 
destructive  enemy  than  these  little  animals ;  one  would 
imagine  that  fire  had  followed  their  progress.  Fire  itself, 
indeed,  consumes  not  so  rapidly.  Wherever  their  myriads 
spread,  the  verdure  of  the  country  disappears  as  if  a  covering 
had  been  removed ;  trees  and  plants,  stripped  of  their  leaves 
and  reduced  to  their  naked  Doughs  and  stems,  cause  the 
dreary  image  of  winter  to  succeed,  in  an  instant,  to  the  rich 
scenery  of  the  spring.  They  have  a  government  among 
them,  similar  to  that  of  the  bees  and  ants ;  and,  when  their 
king  or  leader  rises,  the  whole  body  follow  him,  not  one 
solitary  straggler  being  left  behind  to  witness  the  devastation. 
When  these  clouds  of  locusts  take  their  flight,  to  surrnount 
any  obstacle,  or  to  traverse  more  rapidly  a  desert  soil,  the 
heavens  may  literally  be  said  to  be  obscured  by  them.  In 
Persia,  as  soon  as  they  appear,  the  gardeners  and  husband- 
men make  loud  shouts,  to  prevent  them  from  settling  on  their 
grounds.  To  this  custom  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  perliaps, 
alludes,  when  he  says, — Sureli/  I  will  fill  thee  unth  men  r..s 
with  locusts,  and  they  shall  lift  ip  their  voice  .\gaixst 
THEE.  (Jer.  Ii.  14.)  Should  the  inhabitants  dig  pits  and 
trenches,  and  fill  them  with  water,  or  kindle  fires  of  stubble 
therein,  to  destroy  them,  rank  presses  on  rank,  fills  up  tht 
trenches,  and  extinguishes  the  fires.  Where  these  swarms 
are  extremely  numerous,  they  climb  over  every  thing  in  their 
way,  entering  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  houses,  adhering  to 
the  very  clothes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  infesting  their  food. 
Pliny  relates  that,  in  some  parts  of  Ethiopia,  the  inhabitant* 
Uvea  upon  nothing  but  locusts  salted,  and  aried  in  the  smoke  : 
and  that  the  Parthians  also  accounted  them  a  pleasant  article 
of  food.*"  The  modern  Arabs  catch  great  quantities  of  locusts, 
of  which  they  prepare  a  dish  by  boiling  them  with  salt,  and 
mixing  a  little  oil,  butter,  or  fat ;  sometimes  they  toast  them 
before  a  fire,  or  soak  them  in  warm  water,  and  without  any 
other  culinary  process,  devour  almost  ever)'  part  except  the 
wings.'     They  are  also  said  to  be  sometimes  pickled   in 

»  Volney's Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  i.  p.  286.  Harmer's  Observa 
tions,  vol.  iii.  p.  319.  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp-  340—343.  Morier's  Second 
Journey,  p.  100.  Sir  Wm.  Ouseley's  Travels  in  Persia  from  1810  to  1812. 
vol.  i.  pp.  195—200.  (4to.  London,  1819.)  Mr.  DodweU  has  given  an  interest 
ing  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  locusts  in  Greece;  where,  however,  they 
are  smaller  than  those  of  the  Levant.  See  his  Classical  and  Topographical 
Tour,  vol.  i.  pp.  214,  21.5. 

•  Plinv,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  vi.  c.  30.  andlil'.  x.  r.5S. 

'  At  Busheher  [or  Bushire]  in  Persia.  Mr.  Price  ^aw  "  many  Arab  womei: 
employed  in  filling  bags  with  locusts,  to  b'^  preserved  and  eaten  iik« 
shnmps."  Journal  of  the  British  Erabassv  to  Persia,  p.  6   Londor..  182.';  K- 
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vinegar.  The  locusts  which  formed  part  of  John  the  Baptist's 
food  (Mark  i.  G.)  were  these  insects,  and  not  the  fruit  of  tlu; 
locust  tree.' 

5.  The  devastations  caused  hy  the  locusts,  together  with 
the  ahsence  of  the  former  and  latter  rains,  were  generally 
followed  by  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  not  unfrequently  by 
absolute  Famine,  which  also  often  prevailed  in  besieged 
cities  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  starving  inhabitants  have 
been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  devouring  not  only  unclean 
animals,  but  also  human  flesh.  Compare  Deut.  xxviii.  22 — 
42.  5G,  57.  2  Sam.  xxi.  1.  2  Kings  vi.  25—28.  xxv.  3.  Jer. 
xiv.  15.  xix.  9.  xlii.  17.  Lam.  ii.  20.  iv,  10.  Ezek.  v.  10 — 
12.  16.  vi.  12.   vii.  15. 

6.  15ut  the  greatest  of  all  the  calamities  that  ever  visited 
this  highly  favoured  country  is  the  pestilential  blast,  by  the 
Arabs  termed  the  Sam  wind,  by  the  Persians,  Samoun,  by 
the  Turks,  Simoom  or  Samiel,  and  b)' the  prophet  .leremiah, 
a  firy  wind  of  the  high  places  in  fhe  ivilderncss.  (Jer.  iv.  11.) 
It  blows  in  Persia,  Arabia,  and  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  during 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August;  in  Nubia  during 
March  and  April,  and  also  in  September,  Octoher,  and 
November.  It  rarely  lasts  more  than  seven  or  eight  minutes, 
but  so  poisonous  are  its  effects,  that  it  instantly  suffocates 
those  wno  are  unfortunate  enough  to  inhale  it,  particularly  if 
it  overtake  them  when  standing  upright.  Thevenot  mentions 
such  a  wind,  which  in  1G58  suffocated  iiventi/  thousand  men 
in  one  night;  and  another,  which  in  1655  suffocated  four 
thousand  persons.  As  the  principal  stream  of  this  pestilen- 
tial blast  always  moves  in  a  line,  about  twentjr  yards  in 


breadth,  and  twelve  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth 
travellers  in  the  desert,  when  they  perceive  its  approach, 
throw  themselves  on  the  ground,  with  their  faces  close  to 
the  burning  sands,  and  wrap  their  heads  in  their  robes,  or  in 
a  piece  of  carpet,  till  the  wind  has  passed  over  them.  The 
least  mischief  which  it  produces  is  the  drying  up  their  skins 
of  water,  and  thus  exposing  them  to  perish  with  thirst  in  the 
deserts.  When  this  destructive  wind  advances,  which  it 
does  with  great  rapidity,  its  approach  is  indicated  hy  a  red- 
ness in  the  air;  ana,  when  sufficiently  near  to  admit  of  being 
observed,  it  appears  like  a  haze,  in  colour  resembling  the 
purple  part  of  the  rainbow,  but  not  so  compressed  or  thick. 
When  travellers  are  exposed  to  a  second  or  third  attack  of 
this  terrible  blast  it  produces  a  desperate  kind  of  indifference 
for  life,  and  an  almost  total  prostration  of  strength.  Camels 
and  other  animals  instinctively  perceive  its  approach,  and 
bury  their  mouths  and  nostrils  in  the  ground.  The  effects 
of  this  blast  on  the  bodies  of  those  whom  it  destroys  are 
peculiar.  At  first  view,  its  victims  appear  to  be  asleep  :  bat 
if  an  arm  or  leg  be  smartly  shaken  or  lifted  up,  it  separates 
from  the  body,  which  soon  after  becomes  black.2  In  Per 
sia,  in  the  aistrict  of  Dashtistan  a  sam  or  simoom  blew 
during  the  summer  months,  which  so  totally  burnt  up  all  the 
corn  (then  near  its  maturity),  that  no  animal  would  eat  a 
blade  of  it,  or  touch  any  oi  its  grain.^  The  image  of  corn 
blasted  before  it  be  grown  up,  used  by  the  sacred  historian  in 
2  Kings  xix.  26.,  was  most  probably  taken  from  this  or  some 
similar  cause.  The  Psalmist  evidently  alludes  (Psal.  '■iii 
15,  16.)  to  the  desolating  influence  of  the  simoom. 
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DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT,  AND  POLITICAL  STATE  OP  THE  HEBREWS,  OR  JEWS,  PROM  THE 
PATRIARCHAL  TIMES  TO  THE  BABYLONIAN  CAPTIVITY. 

1.  Patriarchal  Government. — II.  Government  under  Jrloses — a  Theocracy  ; — its  JVature  and  Design. — \.  J\,''otices  of  the  Heads 
or  Princes  of  Tribes  and  Families. — 2.  Of  the  .Teihronian  Prefects  or  Judges  appointed  by  JMoses. — 3.  Of  the  Senate  or 
Council  of  Seventy  Assessors. — 4.  Scribes. — III.  Government  of  the  Judges. — IV.  Regal  Government  instituted ; — 1.  The 
Functions  and  I'rivileges  of  the  Kings  ; — 2.  Inavguration  of  the  Kings  ; — 3.  Chief  Distinctions  of  Majesty ; — 4.  Scr-iptural 
Allusions  to  the  Courts  of  Sovereigns  and  Princes  explained. — V.  Revenues  of  the  Kings  of  Israel. — VI.  Magistrates 
under  the  Monarchy. — VII.  OJicers  of  the  Palace. — VIII.  The  royal  Harem. — IX.  Promidgatioii  of  Laivs. — X.  Schism 
bet-ween  the  tvielve  Tribes  ; — its  latent  Causes  ; — the  Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  founded ; — their  Duration  and  End. 
— XI.  Reasons  -why  the  Kingdom  nf  .Tndah  subsisted  longer  than  that  of  Israel. — XII.  State  of  the  Hebrews  Guring  the 
Babylonish  Captivity. 


1.  Of  the  forms  of  government  which  obtained  among 
mankind  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  time  of  Moses,  we 
have  but  little  information  communicated  in  the  Scriptures, 
The  simplicity  of  manners  which  then  prevailed  would  ren- 
der any  complicated  form  of  government  unnecessary;  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  the  Patriauchs,  that  is,  the  Heads 
or  Founders  of  Families,  exercised  the  chief  power  and  com- 
mand over  their  families,  children,  and  domestics,  without 
being  responsible  to  any  superior  authority.  Such  was  the 
governnient  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  So  long  as  they 
resided  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  they  were  subject  to  no  foreign 
power,  but  tended  their  flocks  and  herds  wherever  they  chose 
to  go  (Gen.  xiii.  G — 12.),  and  vindicated  their  wrongs  by 
arms  whensoever  they  had  sustained  any  injury.  (Gen.  xiv.) 
They  treated  with  the  petty  kin^s  who  reigned  in  different 
parts  of  Palestine  as  their  equals  in  dignity,  and  concluded 
treaties  with  them  in  their  own  rio-ht.  (Gen.  xiv.  13.  18 — 24. 
xxi.  22—32.  xxvi.  16.  27—33.  xxxi.  44—54.) 

The  patriarchal  power  was  a  sovereign  dominion  :  so  that 
parents  may  be  considered  as  the  first  kings,  and  children 
the  first  subjects.  They  had  the  power  of  disinheriting  their 
children  (Gen.  xlix.  3,  4.  1  Chron.  v.  1.),  and  also  of 
punishing  them  with  death  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24.),  or  of  dis- 
m'ssing  them  from   home  without  assigning   any  reason. 

«  Sir  Wm.  Ouseley's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  197  Dodwell'sTour,  vol.  i,  p.  215. 
Dr.  Delia  Cella's  Travels  from  Barbary  to  tlie  Western  Frontier  of  Eo-ypt' 
p.78.    Jackson's  Account  of  the  Empire  of  Marocco,  pp.  51— 54.  "•"^  ' 


(Gen.  xxi.  14.)  Further,  the  patriarchs  could  pronounce  a  so- 
lemn blessing  or  curse  upon  their  children,  which  at  that  time 
was  regarded  as  a  high  privilege  and  of  great  consequence. 
Thus  Noah  cursed  his  son  Canaan  (Gen.  ix.  25.);  Isaac 
blessed  Jacob  (Gen.  xxvii.  28,  29.  33.)  ;  and  Jacob  blessed 
his  sons.  (Gen.  xlix.)  On  the  decease  of  the  father,  the 
eldest  son,  by  a  natural  right  of  succession,  inherited  the 
paternal  power  and  dominion,  which  in  those  days  was  one 
of  the  rights  of  primogeniture.  To  this  right  the  sacerdotal 
dignity,  m  the  first  ages,  seems  to  have  been  annexed  ;  so 
that  the  heads  of  families  not  only  possessed  a  secular 
power,  but  also  oflSciated  as  priests  in  tlie  families  to  which 
they  belonged.   (Gen.  viii.  20.  xii.  7,  8.  xxxv.  1 — 3.) 

Although  the  sons  of  Jacob  exercised,  each,  the  supreme 
power  in  his  own  family,  during  their  father's  life  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  24.),  yet  the  latter  appears  to  have  retained  some 
authority  over  them.  (Gen.  xlii.  1 — 4.  37,  38.  xliii.  1 — 13. 
1.  15 — 17.)  Afterwards,  however,  as  the  posterity  of  Jacob 
increased,  in  Egypt,  it  became  necessary  to  have  magistrates 
or  governors,  invested  with  more  extensive  authority ;  these 
are  termed  Elders  (Exod.  iii.  16.),  being  probably  chosen  on 
account  of  their  age  and  wisdom.  The  SLderim  or  "  officers 
of  the  children  of  Israel"  (Exod.  v.  14,  15.  19.)  have  beep 

»  Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  vi.  pp.  462,  4(^3.  484.  Harmer's  Observations,  \ol 
I.  pp.  94—96.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Georgia.  Persia,  &c.  vol.  ii 
p.  230. 

»  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  43. 
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conjectured  to  be  a  kind  of  magiatratcs  nlecleil  by  thoni ;  but, 
from  the  context  of  the  sacrod  historian,  they  rather  appear 
to  have  been  appointed  by  the  Ktrypiians,  and  placed  over 
the  Israelites  in  order  to  oversee  their  labour.' 

II.  On  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  the  land  of 
their  oppressors,  under  the  guidance  of  Moses,  .lehovaii  was 
pleased  to  institute  a  new  form  of  crovernment,  wiiich  has 
Dcen  rightly  termed  a  Tiikoc-kacv;  the  supreme  legislative 
power  being  exclusively  vested  in  (Ifxl  or  in  liis  ouaci.e,  who 
alone  could  enact  or  repeal  laws.  The  Hebrew  government 
appears  not  only  designed  to  subserve  the  common  and  gene- 
ral ends  of  all  good  governments; — viz.  the  protection  of  the 
property,  liberty,  safety,  and  ])cace  of  the  several  members 
of  the  commumty  (in  which  tlie  true  happiness  and  |)rospe- 
rity  of  states  will  sdways  consist),  but  also  to  set  apart  the 
Hebrews  or  Israelites  as  «  holi/  people  to  Jehovah,  and  a  khii^- 
dom  of  prir.sls.  For  thus  Moses  is  directed  to  tell  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  Ye  have  seen  what  I  did  unto  the  Egjjptians, 
and  how  1  bore  you  on  eagles^  ivinu;s,  and  brought  you  unto 
myself.  Now,  therefore,  if  ye  will  hear  my  voice  indeed,  and 
keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  shall  lie  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me 
above  all  people  ,•  for  all  the  earth  is  mine,  anil  ye  .shall  be  unto 
me  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation.  (Exod.  xix.  3,  1, 
5,  G.)  We  learn  what  this  covenant  was  in  a  further  account 
of  it.  Ye  stand  this  day  all  of  you  Itefore  the  Lord  your  God, 
your  captains  of  your  tribes,  your  elders  and  your  officers,  and 
all  the  men  of  hrael;  that  you  should  enter  into  covenant  with 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  into  his  oath  which  the  Lmd  thy  God 
maketh  with  thee  this  day  ,-  that  he  may  establish  thee  to-day  for 
a  people  unto  himself,  and  that  he  may  be  unto  thee  a  God,  as 
he  hath  said  unto  thee,  and  as  he  luith  sworn  unto  thy  fathers, 
to  .Abraham,  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob:  for  ye  know,  adds  Moses, 
/low  toe  have  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  how  we  came 
through  the  nations  which  ye  passed  by ;  and  ye  have  teen  their 
abominations  a7id  their  idols,  icood  and  stone,  silver  and  gold, 
which  were  among  them,  lest  there  should  be  among  you,  man, 
or  tuoman,  or  family,  or  tribe,  whose  heart  turneth  away  this 
day  from  the  Lord  our  God  to  go  arid  serve  the  gods  of  these 
natimis.  (Deut.  xxix.  10 — 18.) 

From  these  passages  it  is  evident  that  the  fundamental 

Srinciple  of  the  Mosaic  Law  was  the  maintenance  of  the 
octrine  and  worship  of  one  true  God,  and  tlie  prevention,  or 
rather  the  proscription  of  polytheism  and  idolatry.  The  cove- 
nant of  Jehovah  with  the  Hebrew  people,  and  their  oath  by 
which  they  bound  their  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  their  God  and 
King,  was,  that  they  should  receive  and  obey  the  laws  which 
he  shouW  appoint  as  their  supreme  governor,  with  a  particu- 
lar engagement  to  keep  themselves  from  the  idolatry  of  the 
nations  round  about  them,  whether  the  idolatry  they  had  seen 
while  they  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  or  that  which  they 
had  observed  in  the  nations  by  which  they  passed  into  the 
promised  land.  In  keeping  tnis  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  as 
their  immediate  and  supreme  Lord,  they  were  to  expect  the 
blessings  of  God's  immediate  and  particular  protection  in  the 
security  of  their  liberty,  peace,  and  prosperity,  against  all 
attempts  of  their  idolatrous  neighbours ;  but  if  they  should 
break  their  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  or  forsake  the  covenant 
of  Jehovah,  by  going  and  serving  other  gods,  and  worship- 
ping them,  then  tliey  shonld  forfeit  these  blessings  of  God  s 
protection,  and  the  anger  of  Jehovah  should  be  kindled 
against  the  land,  to  bring  upon  it  all  the  curses  that  are  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  (xxix.  25 — 27.)  The  sub- 
stance, then,  of  this  solemn  transaction  between  God  and  the 
Israelites  (which  may  be  called  the  original  contract  of  the 
Hebrew  government)  was  this: — If  the  Hebrews  would  vo- 
luntarily consent  to  receive  Jehovah  as  their  Lord  and  King, 
to  keep  his  covenant  and  laws,  to  honour  and  worship  him 
as  the  one  true  God,  in  opposition  to  all  idolatry;  then, 
though  God  as  sovereign  of  the  world  rules  over  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  all  nations  are  under  the  general  care 
of  his  providence,  he  would  govern  the  Hebrew  nation  by 
peculiar  laws  of  his  particular  appointment,  and  bless  it  with 
a  more  immediate  and  particular  jirotcclion;  he  would  secure 
to  them  the  invaluable  privileges  of  the  true  religion,  together 
with  liberty,  peace,  and  prosperitj',  as  a  favoured  people 
above  all  other  nations.  This  constitution,  it  Avill  be  ob- 
served, is  enforced  chiefly  by  temporal  sanctions,  and  with 
singular  wisdom ;  for  temporal  blessings  and  evils  were  at 
that  time  the  common  and  prevailing  incitements  to  idolatry; 
but  by  thus  taking  them  mto  the  Hebrew  constitutior^  as 
rewards  to  obedience  and  punishments  for  disobedience,  they 
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became  motives  to  continuance  in  the  true  religion,  instead 
of  encouragements  to  idolatry .* 

In  the  theocracy  of  the  Hebrews,  the  laws  were  given  ti 
them  by  God,  through  the  mediation  of  Moses,  and  they 
were  to  be  of  perpetual  force  and  obligation  so  long  as  their 
polity  subsisted.  The  judges  by  whom  these  laws  were 
admmistered  were  represented  as  holy  persons,  and  as  sitting 
in  the  place  of  God  (Deut.  i.  17.  xix.  17.)  :  they  were  usually 
taken  from  the  tribe  of  Levi;  and  the  chief  expounder  of  the 
law  was  the  high-priest.  In  this  there  was  a  singular  pro- 
priety ;  for  the  Levites,  being  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  were  (as  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  page)  the  literati 
among  the  Israelites.  In  difficult  cases  of  law,  however, 
relatinn-  both  to  government  and  war,  God  was  to  be  con- 
sulted by  Urim  and  Tliummim;  and  in  matters,  which  con- 
cerned the  welfare  of  tlie  stale,  God  fretiuently  made  known 
his  will  by  prophets  whose  mission  was  duly  attested,  and 
the  people  were  bound  to  hearken  to  their  voice.  In  all  these 
cases,  Jehovah  appears  as  sovereign  king,  ruling  his  people 
by  his  appointed  ministers.^ 

A  subordinate  design  of  this  constitution  of  the  Hebrew 
government  was,  the  prevention  of  intercourse  between  the 
Israelites  and  foreign  nations.  The  prevalence  of  the  most 
abominable  idolatry  among  those  nations,  and  the  facility 
witli  which  the  Israelites  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
adopted  their  idolatrous  rites,  during  their  sojourning  in  the 
wilderness,  rendered  this  seclusion  necessary,  in  order  to 
secure  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mosaic  law  above 
mentioned  :  and  many  of  the  peculiar  laws  will,  on  this  prin- 
ciple, be  found  both  wisely  and  admirably  adapted  to  secure 
this  design.' 

The  form  of  the  Hebrew  republic  was  unquestionably  de- 
mocratical ;  its  head  admitted  of  change  as  to  the  name  and 
nature  of  his  office,  and  at  certain  times  it  could  even  subsist 
without  a  general  head.  When  Moses  promulgated  his  laws, 
he  convened  the  whole  congregation  oi  Israel,  to  whom  he  is 
repeatedly  said  to  have  spo/ten ,-  but  as  he  could  not  possibly 
be  heard  by  six  hundred  thousand  men,  we  must  conclude 
that  he  only  addressed  a  certain  number  of  persons  who  were 
deputed  to  represent  the  rest  of  the  Israelites.  Accordingly 
in  Num.  i.  IG.  these  delegates  or  representatives  are  levmeci 
mjjn  'Nnp  (kcruay  HotDOH),  that  is,  those  remit  to  Ije  called 
the  convention ;  in  our  version  called  the  renowned  of  the  con- 
gregation; and  in  Num.  xvi.  2.  they  are  denominated  npiu 
'Kn,-)  my  ^K^rj  (ntsiay  edoh  KfRUAY  muo^d),  that  is,  chiefs 
of  the  community,  or  congregation,  tliat  are  called  to  the  con- 
vention, in  our  version  termed,  famous  in  the  congregation, 
men  of  renown.  By  comparing  Deut.  xxix.  10.  with  Josh, 
xxiii.  2.  it  appears  that  these  representatives  were  the  heads 
of  tribes  or  families,  ^nd  judges  and  officers,-  and  Michaelis  is 
of  opinion  that,  like  the  members  of  our  British  House  of 
Commons,  they  acted  in  the  plenitude  of  their  own  power, 
without  taking  instruction  from  their  constituents.' 

1.  Heads  or  Princes  of  Tribes  and  Families. — All  the 
various  branches  of  Abraham's  descendants,  like  the  ancient 
Germans  or  the  Scottish  clans,  kept  together  in  a  body  ac- 
cording to  their  tribes  and  families;  each  tribe  forming  a 
lesser  commonwealth,  with  its  own  peculiar  interests,  and 
all  of  them  at  last  uniting  into  one  great  republic.^  The 
same  arrangement,  it  is  well  known,  obtained  among  the 
Israelites,  who  appear  to  have  been  divided  into  twelve  great 
tribes,  previously  to  their  departure  from  Egypt.  By  Moses, 
however,  they  were  subdivided  into  certain  greater  families, 
which  are  called  ninDL"D  (m/shpuchoth)  or  families,  by  way 
of  distinction,  and  nnx 'na  (b«tcv  aboth)  ot  houses  of  fathers 
(Num.  i.  2.  Josh.  vii.  14.);  each  of  whom,  again,  had  their 
heads,  which  are  sometimes  called  heads  of  houses  of  fathers, 
and  sometimes  simply  heads.  These  are  likewise  the  same 
persons  who  in  Josli.  xxiii.  2.  and  xxiv.  1.  are  called  Elders. 
(Compare  also  Deut.  xix.  12.  and  xxi.  1 — 9.)     It  does  not 

»  Lowman  on  the  Civil  Government  of  the  Hebrews,  pp.  8 — 10.  See  also 
Dr.  Graves's  Lectures  ou  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  ii.  pp.  141—185.  for  some 
masterly  obsenations  on  the  introduction  of  temporal  sanctions  into  the 
Mosaic  law. 

'  Michaehs's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  pp.  190 — 196. 

«  IbiJ.  vol.  i.  pp.  202—225.  Bruning's  Antiq.  Heb.  pp.  91—93.  Mr.  Low- 
maii  (Civil  Government  of  the  Uebrews,  pp.  17— 31.)  has  illustrated  the  wis- 
dom of  this  second  design  of  the  Jewish  theocracy  by  several  pertinent  ex- 
amples. 

»  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  p.  231. 

»  In  this  manner  were  the  Ishmaelites  governed  by  twelve  princes  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  Ishmael's  sons  (Gen.  xjtv.  16.);  and  the  Bedouins  their 
descendants  have  always  preserved  some  traces  of  this  patriarchal  govern- 
ment Their  families  continue  together ;  and  under  the  name  of  £mir,  ona 
is  prince  among  people,  who  are  all  his  kindred  within  a  certain  degree  of 
affinity.    Michaehs's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  232. 
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appear  in  what  manner  these  heads  or  eklers  of  families  were 
rnosfcii,  when  any  of  them  died.  The  princes  of  tribes  do 
nbt  stem  to  have  ceased  with  the  commencement,  at  least, 
of  the  monarchy:  from  1  Chron.  xxvii.  16 — 22.  it  is  evident 
that  they  subsisted  in  the  time  of  David ;  and  they  must  have 
proved  a  powerful  restraint  upon  the  power  of  the  king. 

It  will  now  be  readily  conceived  how  the  Israelitish  state 
might  have  subsisted  not  only  without  a  king,  but  even  occa- 
sionally without  that  magistrate  who  was  called  a  Judge, 
although  we  read  of  no  supreme  council  of  the  nation.  Every 
tribe  had  always  its  own  mdependent  chief  magistrate,  who 
may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  the  lords-lieutenants  of  our 
British  counties ;  subordinate  to  them,  again,  were  the  heads 
of  families,  who  may  be  represented  as  their  deputy-lieute- 
nants :  and,  if  there  were  no  gmerul  ruler  of  the  whole  people, 
yet  there  were  twelve  smaller  commonwealths,  who  in  cer- 
tain cases  united  together,  and  whose  general  convention 
would  take  measures  for  their  common  interest.  In  many 
cases  particular  tribes  acted  as  distinct  and  independent  re- 
publics, not  only  when  there  was  neither  king  nor  judge,  but 
even  during  the  times  of  the  kings.  Instances  of  wars  being 
canied  on  by  one  or  more  particular  tribes,  both  before  and 
after  the  establishment  of  the  regal  government,  may  be  seen 
in  Josh.  xvii.  15 — 17.  Judg.  iv.  10.  and  xviii — xx.  1  Chron. 
V.  18 — 23  41 — 43.  It  appears  from  1  Chron.  xxiii.  11.  that 
a  certain  number  of  persons  was  necessary  to  constitute  a 
family,  and  to  empower  such  a  family  to  have  a  representa- 
tive head;  for  it  is  there  said  that  the  four  sons  of  Shimei 
had  not  a  numerous  progeny,  and  were  therefore  reckoned 
only  as  one  family.  Hence  we  may  explain  why,  according 
to  Micah  v.  2.,  Bethlehem  may  have  been  too  small  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  families  of  Judah.  It  is  impossible  to 
ascertain,  at  this  distance  of  time,  what  number  of  individuals 
was  requisite  to  constitute  a  house  or  family ;  but  probably 
the  number  was  not  always  uniform.' 

2.  The  Judges,  who  were  appointed  by  Moses,  had  also 
a  right,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  to  be  present  in  the  congre- 
gation, or  convention  of  the  state.  After  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt,  Moses,  for  some  time,  was  their  sole 
Judge.  Jethro,  his  father-in-law,  observing  that  the  daily 
duties  of  this  office  were  too  heavy  for  him,  suggested  to  him 
(subject  to  the  approbation  of  Jehovah)  the  institution  of 
Juc/s;es  or  rulers,  of  tens,  of  fifties,  of  hundreds,  and  of  thou- 
iandi,  who  determined  every  affair  of  little  importance  among 
themselves,  but  brought  the  hard  causes  to  Moses.  (Exod. 
xviii.  14 — 26.)  Of  the  judges  oitens,  therefore,  there  must 
have  been  sixty  thousand;  of  the  judges  oi  fifties,  twelve 
thousand;  of  the  judges  of  hundreds,  six  thousand;  and  of 
the  judges  of  thousands,  six  hundred.  These  judges,  or 
Jethronian  prefects  (as  they  have  been  called),  seem  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  justice  of  the  peace  in  several  divisions,  pro- 
bably taken  from  the  military  division  of  an  host  into  thou- 
sands, hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens ;  this  was  a  model  proper 
for  them  as  an  army  marching,  and  not  unsuitable  to  their 
settlement  as  tribes  or  families,  in  a  sort  of  counties,  hun- 
dreds, and  tithings.  Perhaps  our  old  vSaxon  constitution  of 
sheriffs  in  counties,  himdredors  or  centgraves  in  hundred.?,  and 
dcciners  in  decennaries,  may  give  some  light  to  this  constitu- 
tion of  Moses.  Some  of  our  legal  antiquaries  have  thought 
that  those  constitutions  of. the  Saxons  were  taken  from  these 
laws  of  Moses,  introduced  by  Alfred,  or  by  his  direction.^ 
It  is  not  probable,  that  in  the  public  deliberative  assemblies 
the  Avhnlc  sixty  thousand  judges  of  tens  had  seats  and  voices. 
Michaelis  conjectures  that  only  those  of  hundreds,  or  even 
those  only  of  thousands,  are  to  be  understood,  when  mention 
is  made  of  judges  in  the  Israelitish  conventions.^ 

But,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  as  they  no  longer  dwelt  together  in  round  numbers, 
Moses  ordained  that  judges  should  be  appointed  in  every 
city  (Deut.  xvi.  18.),  and  it  should  seem  that  they  were  chosen 
by  the  people.  In  succeeding  a^es  these  judicial  offices  were 
filled  by  the  Levites,  most  prooably  because  they  were  the 
persons  best  skilled  in  the  law  of  the  Hebrews.  (Seel  Chron. 
xxiii.  4.  xxvi.  29—32.  2  Chron.  xix.  8—11.  xxxiv.  13.)^ 

3.  Durirjg  the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness, Moses  established  a  council  or  senate  of  seventy,  to 
assist  him  in  the  government  of  the  people.  The  Jewish 
rabbinical  writers,  who  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  in 
conjecturing  why  the  number  was  limited  to  seventy,  have 

'  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  pp.  231—234.  244. 
»  Bacon  on  English  Government,  parti,  p.  70.    Lowman's  Civil  Govern- 
cient  of  the  Hebrews,  p.  162.  V 

3  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  245.  » 

«  Ibid.  p.  246. 


pretended  that  this  was  a  permanent  and  supreme  couii  of 
judicature;  but  as  the  sacred  writers  are  totally  silent  con- 
cerning such  a  tribunal)  w^e  are  authorized  to  conclude  that 
it  was  only  a  temporary  institution.  Jftcr  their  return  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  is  well  know^n  that  the  Jews  did 
appoint  a  sanhedrin  or  council  of  seventy  at  Jerusalem,  in 
imitation  of  that  which  Moses  had  instituted.'  In  the  New- 
Testament,  very  frequent  mention  is  made  of  this  supreme 
tribunal,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in  a  subsequen. 
chapter  of  this  volume. 

4.  Among  the  persons  who  appear  in  the  Israelitish  con- 
gregation or  diet  (as  Michaelis  terms  it),  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  we  find  the  cn^oic  (sHoxeRiM)  or  Saibes. 
It  is  evident  that  they  were  different  from  the  Jethronian  pre- 
fects or  judges ;  for  Moses  expressly  ordained  that  they  should 
not  only  appoint  judges  in  every  city,  but  also  shoterim  or 
scribes.  What  their  functions  were,  it  is  now  difficult  to 
ascertain.  Michaelis  conjectures,  with  great  probability,  that 
they  kept  the  genealogical  tables  of  the  Israelites,  with  a 
faithful  record  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths ;  and  that  to 
them  was  assigned  the  duty  of  apportioning  the  public  bur- 
thens and  services  on  the  people  individually.  Under  the 
regal  government,  these  scribes  were  generally  taken  from 
the  tribe  of  Levi.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  4.  2  Chron.  xix.  8 — 11. 
and  xxxiv.  13.)  In  Deut.  xxix.  10.  xxxi.  28.  Josh.  viii.  33. 
and  xxiii.  2.  we  find  them  as  representatives  of  the  people  in 
the  diets,  or  when  they  entered  into  covenant  with  God.  In 
time  of  war  they  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  conveying 
orders  to  the  army  (Deut.  xx.  5.)  ;  and  in  2  Chron.  xxvi.  11. 
we  meet  with  a  scribe,  who  appears  to  have  been  what  is  now 
termed  the  muster-mast er-generalfi 

III.  On  the  death  of  Moses,  the  command  of  the  children 
of  Israel  was  confided  to  Joshua,  who  had  been  his  minister 
(Exod.  xxiv.  13.  Josh.  i.  1.  )  ;  and  under  whom  the  land  of 
Canaan  was  subdued,  and  divided  agreeably  to  the  divine  in- 
junctions. On  the  death  of  Joshua  and  of^the  elders  of  his 
council,  it  appears  that  the  people  did  not  choose  any  chief 
magistrate  or  counsellors  in  their  place.  The  consequence 
(as  might  naturally  be  expected)  was  a  temporary  anarchy, 
in  which  we  are  told  that  every  man  did  what  was  right  in 
his  own  eyes.  (Judg.  xxi.  25.)  This  state  of  things  occa- 
sioned the  government  of  Israel  to  be  committed  to  certain 
supreme  magistrates,  termed  Judges.  Their  dignity  was,  ir. 
some  cases,  for  life,  but  not  always  :  and  their  office  was  no 
hereditary,  neither  was  their  succession  constant.  There  alsc 
were  anarchies,  or  intervals  of  several  years'  continuance, 
during  which  the  Israelites  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of 
their  oppressors,  and  had  no  governors.  But  though  God 
himself  did  regularly  appoint  the  judges  of  the  Israelites,  the 
people  nevertlieless,  on  some  occasions,  elected  him  who  ap- 
peared to  them  most  proper  to  deliver  them  from  their  imme- 
diate oppression  :  thus  Jephthah  was  chosen  by  the  Israelites 
beyond  Jordan.  As,  however,  it  frequently  happened  that 
the  oppression  which  rendered  the  assistance  of  judges  neces- 
sary were  not  felt  equally  over  all  Israel,  so  the  power  of 
those  judges,  who  were  elected  in  order  to  procure  tneir  deli- 
verance from  such  servitudes,  did  not  extend  over  all  the 
people,  but  only  over  that  district  which  they  had  delivered. 
Thus  Jephthah  did  not  exercise  his  authority  on  this  side 
Jordan,  neither  did  Barak  exercise  his  judicial  power  beyond 
that  river.  The  authority  of  the  judges  was  not  inferior  to 
that  which  was  afterwards  exercised  by  the  kings :  it  ex- 
tended to  peace  and  war.  They  decided  causes  without  ap- 
peal ;  but  they  had  no  power  to  enact  new  laws,  or  to  impose 
new  burthens  upon  the  people.  They  were  protectors  of  the 
laws,  defenders  of  religion,  and  avengers  of  crimes,  particu- 
larly of  idolatry,  which  was  high-treason  against  Jehovah  their 
Sovereign,  lurther,  these  judges  were  without  pomp  oi 
splendour,  and  destitute  of  guards,  train,  or  equipage  :  unless 
indeed  their  own  wealth  might  enable  them  to  make  an  ap- 
pearance suitable  to  their  dignity.  Their  income  or  revenue 
arose  solely  from  presents.  This  form  of  administration 
subsisted  from  Joshua  to  Saul,  during  a  period  of  about  339 
years.'' 

IV.  At  length  the  Israelites,  weary  of  having  God  for  their 
sovereign,  and  provoked  by  the  misconduct  of  the  sons  of 
the  juiVe  and  prophet  Samuel,  who  in  his  old  age  had  asso- 
ciated ti.em  with  himself  for  the  administration  of  affairs,  de- 
sired a  King  to  be  set  over  then,  to  jiidge  them  like  all  the 

»  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  pp.  J47— 249. 

6  Ibid.  pp.  249—251. 

•>  Tappan's  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiquities,  p.  77.  Michaelis's  Coranien 
taries,  vol.  i.  pp.  262—264.  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  vd 
ii.  pp.  95— 1(M. 
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nations  (1  Sam.  viii.  5.),  thus  undesignedly  fulfiUinir  tlio  do- 
signs  of  the  AlmijETlity,  who  had  ordained  tliat  in  the  fulness 
or  time  the  Messiah  should  be  born  of  a  royal  liousc. 

1.  Such  a  change  in  their  government  Moses  foresaw,  and 
accordingly,  by  divine  command,  he  prescribed  the  following 
laws,  both  concerning  their  election  of  a  king,  and  also  for 
•he  direction  of  their  future  sovereigns,  which  are  recorded  in 
Dent.  xvii.  11— 20. 

(1.)  The  ri^ht  of  choice  was  left  to  4he  people,  but  with 
this  limitation,  that  they  mvist  always  elect  a  native  Israelite, 
and  not  a  foreigner.  Unefrom  anto/i^r //n/  brethren  s/tult  tituu 
set  king  over  t/ice :  thou  mai/st  not  set  a  .stranger  over  thee, 
which  is  not  thi/  brother. 

This  was  a  wise  and  patriotic  law,  well  adapted  to  inspire 
a  just  dread  of  foreign  intriguers  and  invaders,  and  an  united 
vigilance  in  repulsinof  sucm  persons  from  the  governnnent. 
"  One  who  is  born  and  educated  in  a  community,  is  its  natu- 
ral brother:  his  habits,  attachments,  and  interests  strongly 
link  him  to  it;  while  the  sentiments,  feelings,  and  interests 
of  a  stranger  do  often  as  naturally  connect  him  with  a  foreign 
country,  and  alienate  him  from  that  in  which  he  resides."  But 
this  statute  did  not  apply  to  the  case  of  the  nation  being  at 
any  time  subjected,  by  force  of  arms,  to  a  foreign  prince; 
though  the  Pharisees  afterwards  so  explained  it.' 

(2.)  The  Israelites  were  on  no  account  to  appoint  any  one 
to  be  their  king,  who  was  not  chosen  by  God.  Thou  shalt  in 
anif  wise  set  him  hing  over  the:  whom  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
cluwse. 

Accordingly,  he  appointed  Saul,  by  lot,  to  be  their  first 
king;  David,  by  name,  to  be  their  second  ;  Solomon,  bis  son, 
to  he  his  successor;  and  then  made  the  regal  government 
hereditary  in  David's  family.  But  this  law  did  not  extend 
to  their  subsequently  eleclinir  every  individual  king  :  for,  so 
long  as  the  reigning  family  did  not  violate  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  theocracy,  they  would  continue  to  possess  the 
hrone ;  but  if  they  tyrannized,  they  would  forfeit  it. 

With  regard  to  the  external  c^ualifications  which  the  Jews 
appear  to  have  demanded  in  their  kings: — comeliness  of  per- 
son and  tallness  of  stature  scorn  to  have  been  the  principal 
requisites.  Thus,  although  Saul  was  constituted  King  of 
Israel  by  the  special  appointment  of  God,  yet  it  appears  to 
have  been  no  inconsiderable  circumstance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  that  he  was  a  choice  young  man  and  goodly,  and  that 
there  was  not  among  the  children  of  Israel  a  goodlier  person 
than  he  .•  from  the  shoulders  and  upwards  he  was  higher  than 
any  of  the  people.  (1  Sam.  ix.  2.)  And  therefore  Samuel 
said  to  the  people,  when  he  presented  Saul  to  them :  See  ye 
him  whom  the  Loud  hath  chosen,  that  there  is  7W)ie  like  him 
among  all  the  people,  f  1  Sam.  x.  21.)  Hence,  also,  David  is 
said  to  have  been  ruady,  ivithal  of  a  beautiful  countenance, 
and  goodly  to  look  to.  (1  Sam.  xvi.  12.)  Tihe  people  of  the 
Kast  seem  to  have  had  a  regard  to  these  personal  qualities  in 
the  election  of  their  kings,  in  addition  to  those  of  strength, 
courage,  and  fortitude  of  mind ;  and  it  was  such  a  king  as 
their  neighbours  had,  whom  the  Israelites  desired. 

(3.)  The  king  was  not  to  multiply  horses  to  himself,  nor 
cause  the  people  to  return  to  Egypt  to  the  end  that  he  should 
multiply  horses."^ 

This  prohibition  was  intended  to  prevent  all  commercial 
intercourse  with  Egypt,  and,  consequently,  to  preserve  them 
from  being  contaminated  with  idolatry ;  and  also,  by  restrain- 
ing the  Jews  from  the  use  of  cavalry  in  war,  to  lead  them  to 
trust  implicitly  in  the  special  protection  of  the  Almighty, 
from  whose  pure  worship  they  might  be  seduced  by  extending 
their  dominions  among  the  neighbouring  idolatrous  nations 
by  means  of  cavalry. 

(4.)  The  king  was,  further,  prohibited  from  multiplying 
wives  to  himself,  that  his  heart  turn  not  away  from,  the  law  and 
worship  of  the  God  of  Israel,  by  his  being  seduced  into  idol- 
atry in  consequence  of  foreign  alliances.  How  grossly  this 
law  was  violated  by  Solomon  and  other  monarchs  the  history 
of  the  Jews  and  Israelites  abundantly  records,  together  with 
the  fatal  consequences  of  such  disobedience. 

'  It  was  on  thegroiind  of  this  law  that  Ihe  Pharisees  and  Herodians  pro- 
"wseil  that  insidious  question  to  Jesus  Clirist,— /s  it  latcful  to  give  tribute 
to  Cesar,  or  nol  (Matt.  xxii.  17.)  for,  at  that  time,  they  were  under  the 
nuthoriry  of  a  foreign  power  wliich  they  detested.  Had  Christ  replied,  Yes, 
then  they  would  have  condemned  hiin'by  this  law.  Had  he  answered,  No| 
then  they  would  have  accused  him  to  C;Esar.  (Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Deut.'.xvii. 
15.  In  his  Commentary  on  Matt.  xx\i.  16—22.  lie  has  discussed  this  import- 
ant subject  in  great  detail  and  with  etjual  ability.) 

*  This  law  was  lo  be  a  standing  trial  of  prince  and  people,  whether  they 
had  trust  and  confidence  in  God  their  deUverer.  See  Bp.  Sherlock's  Dis- 
courses on  Prophecy,  Disc.  iv. ;  where  he  has  excellently  explained  the 
reason  and  effect  of  the  law,  and  the  inlluence  which  the  observance  or 
neglect  of  it  had  in  the  affairs  of  the  Israelites. 


(5.)  In  order  to  prevent  or  restrain  th  l  royal  avarice  oi 
luxury,  for  which  oriental  monarchs  have  always  been  dis- 
tinguished, the  king  was  forbidden  gi'/'atly  to  multiply  to  him 
self  silver  and  gold ,-  lest  the  circulation  of  money  shoulcT  ht 
obstructed,  industry  discouraged,  or  his  subjects  be  impove- 
rished. 

(().)  In  order  that  they  might  not  be  ignorant  of  true  reli- 
gion, and  of  the  laws  of  the  Israelites,  the  king  was  enjoined 
to  write  out,  for  his  own  use,  a  correct  copy  of  the  divine 
law;  which  injunction  was  intended  to  rivet  this  law  more 
firmly  in  his  memorv,  and  to  hold  him  in  constant  subjection 
to  its  authority,  l-'or  the  same  purpose  he  was  required  tt 
read  in  this  copy  all  the  days  of  his  life,  that  he  may  learn  ti 
far  the  Loud  his  God,  to  keep  all  the  words  of  this  law,  ana 
these  statutes,  to  do  them. 

Thus  the  power  of  the  Israelitish  kings  was  circumscribed 
by  a  code  oi  fundamental  and  equal  laws,  provided  by  infi- 
nite wisdom  and  rectitude.  With  regard  to  actual  facts,  it  ap- 
pears from  1  Sam.  x.  25.  compared  with  2  Sam.  v.  3.  1  Kings 
xii.  22 — 21.  and  2  Kings  xi.  17.  that  the  Israelitish  kings 
were  by  no  means  possessed  of  unlimited  power,  but  were 
restricted  by  a  solemn  stipulation ;  although  they  on  some 
occasions  evinced  a  disposition  leaning  towards  despotism. 
(1  Sam.  xi.  5 — 7.  and  xxii.  17,  18. )'  They  had,  however, 
the  right  of  making  war  and  peace,  as  well  as  the  power  of 
life  and  death  ;  and  could  on  particular  occasions  put  criminals 
to  death,  without  the  formalities  of  justice  (2  Sam.  i.  5 — 15. 
iv.  9 — 12.) ;  but,  in  general  they  administered  justice ;  some- 
.limes  in  a  summary  way  by  themselves  where  the  case  ap- 
peared clear,  as  David  did  (see  2  Sam.  xii.  1 — 5.  xiv.  1 — 11. 
and  1  Kings  ii.  5 — 'J.), or  byjudgesduly  constituted  to  hear  and 
determine  causes  in  the  king's  name.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  4.  xxvi. 
29 — 32.)  Michaelis  thinks  it  probable  that  there  were  supe- 
rior courts  established  at  Jerusalem,  in  which  David's  sons 
presided,  and  that  in  Psal.  cxxii.  5.  there  is  an  allusion  to 
them ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  a  supreme  tribunal  in  that 
city  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat.  (2  Chron.  xix.  8 
— 11.)  Although  the  kings  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  grant- 
ing pardons  to  offenders  at  their  pleasure,  without  consulting 
any  person ;  and  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  exercised  great  power, 
sometimes  deposing  or  condemning  to  death  even  the  high- 
priest  himself  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17,  187  1  Kings  ii.  26,  27.),  and 
at  other  times  reforming  gross  abuses  in  religion,  of  which 
we  have  examples  in  the  zealous  conduct  of  Hezekiah  and 
Josiah ;  yet  this  power  was  enjoyed  by  them  not  as  absolute 
sovereigns  in  their  own  right.  They  were  merely  the  vice- 
roys of  Jehovah,  who  was  the  sole  legislator  of  Israel :  and, 
therefore,  as  the  kings  could  on  no  occasion,  either  enact  a 
new  law  or  alter  or  repeal  an  old  one,  the  government  conti- 
nued to  be  a  theocracy,  as  well  under  their  permanent  admin- 
istration, as  we  have  seen  that  it  was  under  the  occasional 
administration  of  the  judges.  The  only  difference  that  can 
be  discovered  between  the  two  species  of  government  is,  that 
the  conduct  of  tiie  judges  was  generally  directed  by  urim, 
and  that  of  Ihe  kings,  cither  by  the  inspiration  of  God  vouch- 
safed to  themselves,  or  by  prophets  raised  up  from  time  to 
time  to  reclaim  them  whsn  aeviating  from  their  duty,  as  laid 
dovrn  by  the  law. 

(7.)  Lastly,  the  monarch  was  charged,  that  his  heart  be  not 
lifted  up  above  his  brethren ,-  in  other  words,  to  govern  his 
subjects  with  mildness  and  beneficence,  not  as  slaves,  but  as 
brother!?.  So,  David  styled  his  subjects  his  brethren  in 
1  Chron.  xxviii.  2. ;  and  this  amiable  model  was,  subse- 
quently, imitated  by  the  first  Christian  emperors,  particularly 
by  Constantine  the  Great.' 

Thus  the  regal  government,  though  originating  in  the  per- 
verse impiety  and  folly  of  the  Israelites,  Avas  so  regulated 
and  guarded  by  the  divine  law,  as  to  promise  the  greatesl 
public  benefits.  It  is  to  be  observea  that  the  preceding 
enactments  relate  to  the  election  of  a  king,  not  of  a  queen. 
Athaliah,  indeed,  reigned,  but  she  was  an  usurper;  ancT,  long 
afterwards,  Alexandra,  the  daughter  of  Jannaeus,  also 
reigned.  Slie,  however,  reigned  as  a  queen  only  in  name, 
being  under  the  influence  of  the  Pharisees. 

It  was  customary  for  the  Jewish  kings  sometimes  to  nomi- 

»  That  the  Israelitish  monarchs,  even  in  the  worst  times,  were  considered 
not  as  above  law,  but  as  restrained  by  it,  is  evident  from  the  history  of  Ahab. 
a  most  abandoned  prince.  Thoujih'he  earnestly  coveted  the  vineyard  of 
Naboth,  one  of  his  subjects,  and  offered  to  purchase  it,  yet  because  the  law 
prohibited  the  alienation  of  lands  from  one  tribe  or  family  to  another,  he 
could  not  obtain  it,  until,  by  bribino;  false  witnesses,  he  had  procured  the 
legal  condemnation  and  death  of  Natoth,  as  a  traitor  and  blasphemer.  (Sea 
1  Kings  xii.  1— M.)  Tappan's  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiquities,  pp.  81,  8i 
The  preceding  regulations  concerning  the  Hebrew  monarchs  are  also  fully 
considered  and  illustrated  by  Michaelis,  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  pp.  266—283 

*  Tappan's  Lectures,  p.  S3'. 
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nate  their  successors,  and  sometimes  to  assume  them  as 
partners  with  them  in  the  government  during  their  own  life- 
time. Thus  David  caused  Solomon  to  he  anointed  (I  Kings 
i.  32 — .10.) ;  so  that  Solomon  reigned  conjointly  with  Ills 
father  during  the  short  reniainder  o\'  David's  life,  for  it  does 
not  appear  that  t'lc  latter  resigned  his  sceptre  till  he  resigned 
his  hreath.  In  like  manner  Rehoboam,  though  a  prince  of 
ao  great  merit,  appointed  liis  youngest  son  Abijah  lohe  mkr 
among  his  brdlmn  (2  Chron.  xi.  22.),  designing  that  lie 
should  reign  after  him;  and  accordingly  Abijah  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne.  (2  Chron.  xiii.  1.)  So,  among  the  sons 
of  Josiah,  Jehoaliaz,  the  younger,  was  preferred  to  Jehoia- 
kim  the  elder.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  31 — 36.)  This  practice  of  the 
Jewish  sovereigns  serves  to  elucidate  some  supposed  chrono- 
logical difficulties  in  Sacred  History. 

2.  The  Inauguration  of  the  Kings  wasperformed  with 
various  ceremonies  and  with  great  pomp.  The  principal  of 
these  was  anointing  with  holy  oil  (Psal.  Ixxxix.  20.),  which 
was  sometimes  privately  performed  by  a  prophet  (1  Sam.  x. 
1.  xvi.  I — 13.  1  Kings  xix.  16.  2  Kings  ix.  1 — 6.),  and  was 
a  symbolical  prediction  that  the  person  so  anointed  would 
ascend  the  throne  ;  but  after  the  monarchy  was  established, 
this  unction  was  performed  by  a  priest  (1  Kings  i.  39.),  at 
first  in  some  public  place  (1  Kin^s  i.  32 — 3-1.),  and  after- 
wards in  the  temple,  the  monarch  elect  being  surrounded  by 
his  guards.  (2  Kings  xi.  11,  12.  2  Chron.  xxiii.)'  It  is 
probable,  also,  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  girded  with  a 
sword.  (Psalm  xlv.  3.)  After  the  king  was  anointed  he 
was  proclaimed  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  In  this  mail-* 
ner  was  Solomon  proclaimed  (1  Kings  i.  34.  39.),  and  (it 
should  seem)  also  the  rebel  Absalom.  (2  Sam.  xv.  10.) 
When  Jehovah  proclaimed  his  law,  and  himself  to  be  the 
King  of  Israel,  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  preceded  with  great 
vehemence.  (Exod.  xix.  16.)  The  knowledge  of  this  cir- 
cumstance will  explain  the  many  passages  in  the  Psalms,  in 
which  God  is  said  to  have  gone  up  with  a  shout;  the  Lord, 
with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ,-  and  the  Israelites  are  called 
upon,  with  trumpets  to  make  a  joyful  noise  before  the  Lord  the 
King.  (See  Psal.  xlvii.  5.  xcviii.  6,  &c.)  From  thiiS  cere- 
mony of  anointing,  kings  are  in  the  Scriptures  frequently 
termed  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  God  of  Jacob. 
a  Sam.  xxiv.  6.  10.  xxvi.  9.  11.  16.  23.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1. 
i*sal.  ii.  2.  Ixxxix.  38.  Habak.  iii.  13.)  A  diadem  or  crown 
was  also  placed  upon  the  sovereign's  head  and  a  sceptre  put 
into  his  hand  (Ezek.  xxi.  26.  Psal.  xlv.  6.  2  Kings  xi.  12.), 
after  which  he  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  with  his  sub- 
jects that  he  would  govern  according  to  its  conditions  and 
to  the  law  of  Moses.  (2  Sam.  v.  3.  1  Chron.  xi.  3.  2  Kings 
xi.  12.  2  Chron.  xxiii.  11.  compare  Deut.  xvii.  18.)  The 
nobles  in  their  turn  promised  obedience,  and  appear  to  have 
confirmed  this  pledge  with  a  kiss,  either  of  the  knees  or 
feet.  (Psal.  ii.  12.)  Loud  acclamations  accompanied  with 
music  then  followed,  alter  which  the  king  entered  the  city. 
(l  Kings  i.  39,  40.  2  Kings  xi.  12.  19.  2  Chron.  xxiii.  11.) 
To  this  practice  there  are  numerous  allusions  both  in  the  Old 
Testament  (Psal.  xlvii.  1 — 9.  xcvii.  1.  xcix.  1,  &c.)  as 
well  as  in  the  New  (Matt.  xxi.  9,  10.  Markxi.  9,  10.  Luke 
six.  35 — 38.) ;  in  which  last-cited  passages  the  Jews,  by 
welcoming  our  Saviour  in  the  same  manner  as  their  kings 
were  formerly  inaugurated,  manifestly  acknowledged  him  to 
be  the  Messiah  whom  tlioy  expected.  Lastly,  after  entering 
the  city,  the  kings  seated  themselves  upon  the  throne,  and 
received  the  congratulations  of  their  subjects.    (1  Kings  i. 

«  Where  the  kingdotn  was  hereditary,  as  that  of  Jiidah  was,  every  king 
was  not  anointed,  Ijut  only  the  lirst  of  the  family  ;  who  being  anointed  for 
himself  and  all  his  successors  of  the  same  family,  they  required  no  other 
unction.  If,  however,  any  difficulty  arose  concerning  the  successi  n, 
then  the  person  who  obtained  tlic  throne,  though  of  the  same  family,  was 
anointed  in  order  to  terminate  the  dispute  ;  after  which  the  title  was  not 
to  be  questioned.  This  was  the  case  with  Solomon,  Joash,  Jehoahaz,  and 
others.  The  kingdom  was  not  made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Saul ;  and, 
therefore,  Ishbosheth's  seizing  on  the  crown  was  only  an  usurpation.  The 
power  of  nominating  a  successor  to  Saul  was  reserved  by  God  to  himself, 
by  whom  David  (who  was  no  relation  to  Saul  by  blood,  1  Sam.  xvi.  12.)  was 
appointed  king.  David,  therefore,  had  no  other  title  but  by  divine  appoint- 
caent,  first  signified  by  the  prophet  Samuel's  anointing  him,  and  afterwards 
by  the  voluntary  ratification  of  this  appointment  on  the  part  of  the  people  : 
so  that  the  anointing  of  David  was  neces-'ary  for  tlie  confirmation  ol^  his 
title.  Hut  the  kingdom  being  made  hereililary  in  David's  family,  his  being 
anointed  served  for  him  and  all  his  successors,  except  when  the  right  to 
the  throne  was  disputed.  Thus,  when  Solomon's  right  to  tlio  throne  was 
eontested  by  his  elder  brother  Adonijah,  it  was  necessary  lliat  ho  should 
be  crowned,  in  order  to  quash  that  claim.  In  like  manner,  .loash,  the 
seventh  kingof  Judah,  was  anointed,  because  Athaliah  had  usnrppfl  and 
possessed  the  throne  for  six  years.  (2  Kings  xi.  12.)  So,  .Tdioahaz.  the 
younger  son  of  Josiah,  was  anointed  king  (2  Kings  xxiii.  30),  and  reigned 
three  months  ;  after  which,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  broihpr.Tehoia- 
kUD,  who  ought  first  to  have  ascended  the  throne  of  Judah.  Tliu.s  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  all  cases  of  disputed  succession,  anointing  was  deemed  to 
jJt«  a  oreference.    Home's  Scripture  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  i.  p.  343. 


3.5.  47,  48.  2  Kings  xi.  19,  20.)  On  the  inauguration  of 
Saul,  however,  when  there  was  neither  sceptre,  diadem,  nor 
throne,  these  ceremonies  were  not  observed.  After  the 
e><tdblishment  of  royalty  among  the  Jews,  it  appears  to  have 
bren  a  maxim  in  their  law,  that  the  king's  person  was  inviola- 
bk,  eve7i  though  he  might  be  tyrannical  and  unjust  (ISam. 
xxiv.  .5 — 8.);  a  maxuu  which  is  necessary  not  only  to  the 
si'cnrity  of  the  king,  but  -also  to  the  welfare  of  the  subject. 
On  this  principle,  the  AiuiUeidte ,  who  told  David  the  im- 
probable and  untrue  story  of  hi.^  having  put  the  mortally 
wounded  Saul  to  death,  th.it  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines,  was  merely  on  this  his  own  statement 
ordered  by  David  to  be  instantly  des]3atched,  because  he  had 
laid  his  hand  on  the  Lordi's  .Unoinicd.    (2  Sam.  i.  14.) 

3.  The  CHIEF  Distinctions  of  Majesty  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  were  the  royal  apparel,  the  crown,  the  throne,  and 
the  sceptre.  The  royal  apparel  was  splendid  (Matt.  vi.  29.), 
and  the  retinue  of  the  sovereigns  was  both  numerous  and 
magnificent.  (1  Kings  iv.  1 — 24.)  That  the  apnarel  of  the 
Jewish  monarchs  was  different  from  that  of  all  otner  persons, 
is  evident  from  Ahab's  changing  his  apparel  before  he  en- 
gaged inbattle,  and  from  Jehoshaphat's  retaining  his.  (IKiiigb 
xxii.  30.)  It  is  most  probable,  after  the  example  of  other 
oriental  sovereigns,  that  their  garments  were  made  of  purple 
and  fine  white  linen  (Esth.  viii.  15.)  :  in  after-times,  it  ap 
pears  from  Luke  xvi.  19.  that  the  rich  and  great  were  clad 
in  purple  and  fine  linen  :  and  this  circumstance  may  account 
for  Pilate's  soldiers  clothing  Christ  with  purple  (Mark  xv. 
17.),  and  for  Herod  the  tetrarch,  with  his  men  of  war,  array- 
ing him  in  a  gorgeous,  most  probably  a  white  robe  (Luke 
xxiii.  11.),  thereby  in  derision  clothing  him  as  a  king. 
Further,  their  Crowns  or  diadems  glittered  with  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones.  (2  Sam.  xii.  30.  Zech.vi.  11.)  Their 
arms  were  decorated  with  bracelets  (2  Sam.  i.  10.)  as  those 
of  the  Persian  sovereigns  are  to  this  day  ;2  and  their  thronc-5 
were  equally  magnificent.  The  throne  of  Solomon  is  par- 
ticularly described  in  1  Kings  x.  18 — 20.  Similar  to  this 
was  the  throne  on  which  the  sovereign  of  Persia  v.'as  seated 
to  receive  his  late  Majesty's  ambassador.  Sir  Gore  Ouseley, 
Bart.  It  was  ascended  by  steps,  on  which  were  painted 
dragons  (that  of  Solomon  was  decorated  with  carved  lions ; 
and  was  also  overlaid  with  fine  gold).^  The  royal  Sceptre 
seems  to  have  been  various  at  different  times.  That  of  Saul 
was  a  javelin  or  spear  (1  Sam.  xviii.  10.  xxii.  6.),  as  Justin 
informs  us  was  anciently  the  practice  among  the  early  Greek 
sovereigns.''  Sometimes  the  sceptre  was  a  walking-stick, 
cut  from  the  branches  of  trees,  decorated  with  gold  or  studded 
with  golden  nails.  Such  sceptres  were  carried  by  judges, 
and  by  such  a  sceptre  Homer  introduces  Achilles  as  swear- 
ing,5  and  to  a  sceptre  of  this  description  the  prophet  Szekie! 
unquestionably  alludes,  (xix.  11.)  The  sceptres  of  the 
ancient  Persian  monarchs  were  of  solid  gold.  (Esth.  v.  2.)'' 

In  time  of  peace,  as  well  as  of  war,  it  was  customary  to 
have  watchmen  set  on  high  places,  wherever  the  king  was, 
in  order  to  prevent  him  from  being  surprised.  Thus  David, 
at  Jerusalem,  was  informed  by  the  watchmen  of  the  approach 
of  the  messengers,  who  brought  him  tidings  of  Absalom's 
defeat.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  24 — 27.)  And  Jehoram  king  of 
Israel,  who  had  an  army  lying  before  Ramoth-Gilead,  Kept 
a  watchman  on  the  tower  of  Jezreel  where  he  was,  who 
spied  the  company  of  Jehu  as  he  came,  and  accordingly  an- 
nounced it  to  the  king.    (2  Kings  ix.  17.  20.)' 

It  is  well  known  that  the  tables  of  the  modern  oriental 
sovereigns  are  characterized  by  luxurious  profusion ;  and 
vast  numbers  are  fed  from  the  royal  kitchen.^  This  fact 
serves  to  account  for  the  apparently  immense  quantity  of 
provisions  stated  in  1  Kings  iv.  22,  23.  28.  to  have  been 
consumed  by  the  household  of  Solomon,  whose  vessels  were 
for  the  most  part  of  massive  gold  (1  Kings  x.  21),  and  which 
were  furnished  throughout  the  year  from  the  twelve  pro- 
vinces into  which  he  divided  his  dominions.  A  similar  cus- 
tom obtains  in  Persia  to  this  day.^     Splendid  banquets  were 

«  Morier's  Second  Journev.  p.  173.  '  Ibid  p.  174. 

*  Ilisl.  lib.  xliii.  c.  3.  ■  »  Iliad,  lib.  i.  v.  234—23!). 

•  Pareau,  Antiquitas  Hebraica,  pp.  277-^-279.  Schulzii  Archreologia 
Hebraica,  pp.  4.',  40.  Jahn,  Archa;ologia  Biblica,  §§  223 — 227.  Ackerniann, 
Arch.-e>  'ogia  Biblica,  §§217—220. 

'  Hon.  's  Scripture  History,  vol.  i.  p.  352. 

»  Not  fewer  than  /ij^o  tlimisand&ta  said  to  be  eiii|.I  ^ed  about  the  palace 
of  the  reigning  Emir  of  the  Druses.  "  We  saw,"  s^ays  Mr.  Jowett,  "many 
professions  and  trades  going  on  in  it, — soldipri  iiorse-breakers,  carpen- 
ters, blackstrnth-s,  scribes,  cooks,  tobacconist.s,  &,c.  There  was,  in' the 
air  of  this  uunglod  assemblage,  something  which  forcibly  brought  to  my 
recollection  the  description  of  an  eastern  royal  household,  as  given  to  the 
Israelites  by  Samuel.  1  Sam.  viii.  11—17  "  Jowett's  Christian  Research  as 
in  Syria,  p.  84. 

»  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  274. 
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ffiven  by  the  kings  (Dan.  v.  1.  Matt.  xxii.  1.  Mark  vi.  21.); 
But  it  (foes  not  appear  that  women  were  admitted  to  thorn, 
except  in  Persia,  wnen  the  queen  was  present,  until  the  men 
grrew  warm  with  wine.  (Dan.  v.  2,  3.  23.  Esth.  i.  11.  v.  4. 
8.  vii.  1.)' 

4.  Numerous  are  the  Allusions  in  the  Sacred  Writings 
TO  THE  Courts  of  Princes,  and  to  the  regal  state  which  they 
anciently  enjoyed,  "Tlie  eastern  rnonarchs  were  ever  dis- 
tinn-uished  lor  studiously  kee))infr  up  the  majesty  of  royalty, 
ancT  thus  inspiring  their  suhjocts  with  the  most  reverential 
awe.  They  were  difficult  of  access,^  very  rarely  showing 
themselves  to  their  people,  and  lived  in  the  depth  of  their 
vast  palaces,  surrounded  »'with  every  possible  luxury,  and 
gratifying  every  desire  as  it  arose.  In  these  kingdoms 
of  slaves  it  was  accounted  the  summit  of  human  grandeur 
and  felicity  to  be  admitted  into  that  splendid  circle  which 
surroundea  the  person  of  their  sovereign;"^  whence  the 
expression  of  seeing  God  (Matt.  v.  8.)  is  to  be  explained 
of  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  possible  happiness,  namely, 
his  favour  and  protection,  especiall  y  in  the  life  to  come. 
And  as  only  a  select  few  in  the  oriental  courts  were  per- 
mitted to  behold  the  face  of  the  monarch,  it  is  in  reference 
to  this  custom  that  the  angel  Gabriel  replied  to  Zechariah 
(who  hesitalevl  to  believe  his  annunciation  of  the  Baptist's 
birth),  that  he  was  Gabriel  that  stood  in  the  presence  of 
God  ;  thus  intimating  that  he  stood  in  a  state  of  high  favour 
and  trust  with  Jehovah.  (Luke  i.  19.)  To  dwell,  orlofland 
in  the  presence  of  a  .soverei(pi  is  an  oriental  idiom,  importing 
the  most  eminent  and  dignified  station  at  court.'' 

This  allusive  phraseology  beautifully  illustrates  another 
very  striking  passage  of  Scripture.  When  the  disciples,  from 
their  very  low  conceptions  oi  the  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
were  contending  among  themselves  who  should  be  the  great- 
est, our  Saviour,  in  order  to  dispel  these  animosities,  took  a 
child  ;  and,  placing  him  before  them,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  assured  them  that,  unless  they  were  converted,  and  pu- 
rified their  minds  from  all  ambition  and  worldly  thoughts, 
they  should  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  should  not  be 
deemed  proper  subjects  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah. But,  continued  Jesus  Christ,  iv/iosoei'tr  therefore  shall 
humble  himself  as  this  little  child,  the  same  is  greatest  m  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ,•  and,  after  urging  various  cautions  against 
harshly  treating  sincere  and  humble  Christians,  he  added. 
Take  need  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones ,-  for  I  say 
unto  yo'i.  That  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the 
FACE  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  (Matt,  xviii.  1 — 
10.)  ;  referring  to  the  custom  of  oriental  courts,  where  the 
great  men,  those  who  are  highest  in  office  or  favour,  are 
most  frenuently  in  the  princc'sjpalace  and  presence.  (Esth. 
i.  14.  1  Kings  x.  8.  xii.  6.  2  Kings  xxv.  19.)*  On  another 
occasion,  after  our  Lord  had  promised  the  apostles  that  they 
should  sit  on  twelve  thrones  to  judge  the  tribes  of  Israel,  still 
mistaking  the  spiritual  nature  of  his  kingdom,  the  mother  of 
James  and  John  came  to  Jesus  with  her  sons,  and  requested 
that  he  would  grant  that  they  mi^ht  sit,  the  one  on  his  right 
hand,  and  the  otlicr  on  his  left  hand,  in  his  kingdom.  (Matt.  xx. 
20 — 23.)  This  alludes  to  the  custom  which  in  those  times 
obtained  in  the  courts  of  princes ;  where  two  of  the  noblest 
and  most  dignified  personages  were  respectivel)'  seated,  one 
on  each  side,  next  the  sovereign  himself,  thus  enjoying  the 
most  eminent  places  of  dignity.  (Compare  1  Kings  ii.  19. 
Psal.  xlv.  9.  and  Heb.  i.  3.)  In  reply  to  the  request  of  Sa- 
lome, our  Saviour  stated  that  scats  of  uistinguished  eminence 
in  his  kingdom  were  not  to  be  given  through  favour  or  par- 
tiality, but  to  those  only  whom  God  should  deem  to  be  pro- 
perly prepared  for  them. 

The  eastern  monarchs  were  never  approached  but  with 
presents  of  some  kind  or  other,  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
individual,  who  accompanied  them  with  expressions  of  the 
profoundest  reverence,  prostrating  themselves  to  the  ground  ;6 

«  This  is  confirmed  by  Herodotus,  lib  v.  c.  IS.  Jahn,  Archajologia 
Biblica,  §227.    Ackermann,  Archc-uoloi>ia  Biblica,  §221. 

»  Among  the  Persians  it  was  death  to  enter  the  royal  presence  without 
being  called  for,  Ksth.  iv.  11.  Herodotus  (book  i.  c.  99.)  states  Deioces 
the  Mede  to  have  been  the  tirst  who  instituted  this  ordinance. 

»  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  ii.  pp.  322,  323. 

«  Ibid.  p.  32:3. 

•  Ibid.  p.  321,  325.  Among  the  ancient  Persians,  to  sit  next  the  person 
af  the  king  was  the  highest  possible  honour.  See  1  Esdras  iii.  7.  iv.  42. 
Joaephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib,  xi.  c.3.  §2. 

«  It  was  (says  JElian)  the  law  of  Persia,  that,  whenever  the  king  went 
abroad,  the  people  should,  according  tn  their  abilities  and  occupations, 
present  him,  as  he  passed  along,  with  some  gift, — as  an  ox,  a  sheep,  a 
quantity  of  corn,  or  wine,  or  with  some  fruit.  It  happened  one  day,  when 
\rla.xerxes  was  taking  the  air,  that  he  was  met  by  one  Sinntes.  The  man, 
being  at  a  great  distance  from  home,  was  in  the  greatest  distress,  having 
nothing  to  ofltr,  and  observing  others  crowding \?ith  their  presents.    At 
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and  the  same  practice  continues  to  this  day. 
structed  his  sons  to  carry  a  present  to  Joseph,  when  they 
went  to  buy  food  of  him  as  governor  of  Egypt.  (Gen.  xliii. 
11,  26,)  In  like  manner  the  magi,  who  came  from  tlie  East 
to  adore  Jesus  Christ,  as  king  ofthe  Jews,  brought  iiim  pre- 
sents of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh.  (Matt.  ii.  11.)  Allu- 
sions to  this  practice  occur  in  Gen,  xxxii,  13,  1  Kings  x,  2, 
10,  2.'),  2  Kings  v,  5,  ;  see  also  1  Sam,  ix.  7.  and  2  Kings 
viii.  8.  The  prostrations  were  made,  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  reverence,  to  the  ground.  Thus  David  stoojnd  irllh 
his  face  to  the  earth,  and  bowed  himself  before  Saul.  (1  Sam, 
xxiv,  8,)  The  mode  of  doing  reverence  to  the  sovereign, 
among  the  ancient  Persians,  was  little  short  of  absolute  iool- 
atry;'  and  similar  prostrations  are  made  by  their  descendants 
in  the  present  day."  On  these  occasions,  it  was  usual  toad- 
dress  tnem  with  some  compliment,  or  with  wishes  for  their 
lonor  life.  Thus  the  widow  of  Tekoah,  after  prostrating  her- 
self before  David,  addressed  him  with — My  lord  is  whe  uc- 
cording  to  Ihr  vit^dom  of  an  angel  of  God^  (2  Sam.  xiv.  20,); 
and  tlie  Chaidivan  magi  accosted  Nebuchadnezzar  with — 0 
king,  live  for  ever .'  (Dan.  ii.  4.)"^  The  all  but  idolatrous  ho- 
mage thus  ren<lcred  to  their  monarchs,  was  exacted  by  their 
chief  courtiers  smd  favourites  of  all  who  approached  them  ; 
and  such  was  their  pride,  that  the  refusal  of  this  homage 
never  faiipd  to  involve  the  refractory  individual  in  ruin. 
Thus  Orsinus,  a  descendant  of  Cyrusj  who  had  refused  to 
worship  the  eunuch  Bagoas  (who  had  enslaved  Alexander  by 
his  abominable  obsequiousness),  fell  a  victim  to  the  revenge- 
ful minion's  wounded  pride."  In  like  manner,  Mordecai's 
refusal  to  prostrate  himself  before  Haman  (Esth.  iii.  2.) 
would  have  proved  fatal  not  only  to  himself  but  also  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  had  not  the  malignant  design  of  the  crafty 
but  mortified  Agagite  (Esth.  iii.  3 — G.  v.  13.)  been  provi- 
dentially frustrated. 

Those  who  rendered  personal  services  to  the  sovereign  had 
their  names  inscribed  in  the  public  registers  (Esth.  vi.  1.)  ;"' 
and  were  rewarded  by  distinguished  marks  of  the  royal 
favour.  Thus  Mordecai  was  arrayed  with  the  royal  vest- 
ments, and  led  in  state  on  horseback  throuffh  the  streets  of 
the  city,  with  the  royal  diadem  on  his  head.  (Esth.  vi.  8 — 
11.)  On  such  occasion.?  the  person  raised  to  dignity  was 
invested  with  a  new  name  or  title  expressive  of  his  deserts. 
This  was  l!ie  case  with  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  45.),  Solomon 
(2  Sam.  xii.  25.),  Daniel  and  his  companions  (Dan.  i.  7.)  ; 
and  to  this  there  is  an  evident  allusion  in  Rev.  ii.  17. 

The  sovereigns  of  the  East,  it  is  well  known,  are  very- 
fond  of  displaying  their  gorgeous  splendour.  The  present 
sovereign  of  Persia,  and  (after  his  example)  his  sons,  gene- 
rally appoint  for  the  reception  of  ambassadors  such  an  hour 
as,  according  to  the  season,  or  the  intended  room  of  audience, 
will  best  enable  them  to  display  the  brilliancy  of  their  jewels 
in  full  sunshine.  The  title  of  bright  or  resplendent  was  added 
to  the  name  of  one  sovereign,  who  lived  ujnvards  of  eight 
centuries  ago;  because  his  regal  ornaments,  glittering  in  the 
solar  rays  on  a  solemn  festival,  so  dazzled  the  eyes  of  all 
beholders  that  they  could  scarcely  bear  the  eflulgence  :  and 
some  knew  not  which  was  the  monarch,  or  which  the  great 
luminary  of  the  day.  Thus,  Theophylact  Simocatta'^  (a 
Greek  historian  who  flourished  in  the  seventh  century  ofthe 
Christian  ara)  relates  that  the  Persian  king,  Hormisdas, 
sitting  on  his  throne,  astonished  all  spectators  oy  the  blazing 

length  he  ran  to  the  river  Cyrus,  and  taking  up  some  water  in  both  his 
hands,  he  approached  the  monarch,  and  thus  accosted  him :— "  O  king, 
reign  for  ever!  I  now  pay  my  respects  in  the  best  manner  I  am  able.  I 
present  to  thee  some  of  the  waters  of  the  river  Cyrus:  should  your 
majesty  ever  pass  by,  or  near,  my  house,  I  hope  to  vie  with  the  best  of 
these  in  my  donatives."  The  monarch  was  highly  pleased  with  the  man, 
commanded  his  present  to  be  received  into  a  golden  vial,  and  aftervvardi 
handsomely  rewarded  him.    j£lian,  Var.  Hist.  lib.  i.  cc.  31,  32. 

1  Quintus  Curtius,  lib.  vi.  c.  6.  torn.  ii.  p.  23.  (edit.  Bipont) :  lib.  viii.  c.  5. 
p.  118. 

•  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  172. ;  wheie  an  engraving  is  given,  illus- 
trative ofthe  oriental  prostrations. 

»  This  is  very  similar  to  the  hyperbolical  language,  which  is  addressed 
by  the  Hindoos  to  an  Europran,  when  they  are  desirous  of  obtaining  some- 
thing from  him.  "  Saheh,  say  they,  can  do  every  thing.  Xo  one  can  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  Sahth's  commands.  Sahel)  is  God.''  (Ward's  View 
ofthe  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.323.) 

•o  A  situilar  salutation  is  to  this  day  given  in  India.  When  a  poor  man 
goes  into  the  presence  of  a  king,  to  solicit  a  favour,  he  says,  "  O  Father ! 
thou  art  the  support  of  the  destitute — Mayest  thoit  live  to  old  age!" 
Ibid.  p.  333. 

i«  Quintus  Curtius,  lib.  x.  c  1.  vol.  ii.  pp.  199—201.  (edit.  Bipont) 

»»  Herodotus,  lib.  viii.  c.  85.  Thucydides,  lib.  i.  c.  129.  Josephus,  Ant. 
.lud.  lib.  xi.  c.  6.  The  same  practice  continues  to  obtain  at  the  Ottoman 
Porte  (Baron  de  Toll's  Mem.  vol.  li.  p.  15.),  and  also  in  Abyssinia,  and  othe* 
parts  ofthe  East.    Burder's  Oriental  Customs,  vol.i.  p.  311.  5lh  edit. 

•»  Theophylact,  lib.  iv.  c.  3.  cited  by  Sir  Wm.  Ouseley,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  above  remark,  in  his  Travels  in  various  Countries  cf  the 
East,  more  particularly  Pereia,  vol.  ii.  o.  36.  (London.  1821.  4to. 
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glories  of  his  jewels.  Thus  also  king  Agrippa  was  almost 
regarded  as  a  god,  so  powerfully  did  his  ornamented  dress 
reflect  the  morning  sunbeams  ;'  and  it  was  probably  the 
splendour  of  Solomon  "  in  all  his  glory,''''  when  seated  on 
the  throne,  in  addition  to  the  magnificence  of  his  establish- 


ment, which  so  struck  the  queen  of  Sheba  on  beholding 
\ore  spirit   in  her,''''     (1  Kings 
x,4,5.) 


th  3m,  that  ^^  there  was  no  more  spi 


I'urther,  whenever  the  oriental  sovereigns  go  abroad,  they 
tre  uniformly  attended  by  a  numerous  and  splendid  retinue  : 
.ne  Hebrew  kings  and  their  sons  either  rode  on  asses  or 
mules  (2  Sam.  xiii.  29.  1  Kings  i.  33.  38.),  or  in  chariots 
(I  Kings  i.  5.  2  Kings  ix.  21.  x.  15.),  preceded  or  accom- 
panied oy  their  royal  guards  (who,  in  2  Sam.  viii.  18.  and 
XV.  18.,  are  termed  Cherethites  and  Pelethites) ;  as  the 
oriental  sovereigns  do  to  this  day.  For  greater  state  they 
had  footmen  to  run  before  them.  Thus,  the  rebel  Absalom 
had  Jifly  men  to  run  before  him.  (2  Sam.  xv.  1.)  And  in 
this  manner,  the  prophet  Elijah,  though  he  detested  the 
crimes  of  Ahab,  was  desirous  of  paying  him  all  that  respect 
which  was  due  to  his  exalted  station  ;  girded  up  his  loins, 
and  ran  before  Ahab  to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel.  (1  Kings  xviii. 
46.)  In  India,  when  a  person  wishes  to  do  honour  to  an 
European,  he  will  run  before  his  palanquin  for  miles. ^  Fur- 
ther, the  approach  of  a  king  was  often  announced  by  the 
sound  of  trumpets.  (1  Kings  i.  34.  39.)  Hence  the  presence 
of  God  is  described  in  the  same  manner  (Heb.  xii.  19,  com- 

Sared  with  Exod.  xix.  13.),  and  also  the  final  advent  of  the 
lessiah.  (Matt.  xxiv.  31.  1  Cor.  xv.  52.  1  Thess.  iv.  \b.y 
Whenever  the  Asiatic  monarchs  entered  upon  an  expedi- 
tion, or  took  a  journey  through  desert  and  untravelled  coun- 
tries, they  sent  harbingers  before  them  to  prepare  all  things 
for  their  passage,  and  pioneers  to  open  the  passes,  level  the 
ways,  and  remove  all  impediments.  The  ancient  sovereigns 
of  Hindoostan  used  to  send  persons  to  precede  them  in  their 
journeys,  and  command  the  inhabitants  to  clear  the  roads  ;  a 
very  necessary  step  in  a  country,  where  there  are  scarcely 
any  public  roads.''  To  this  practice  the  prophet  Isaiah  mani- 
festly alludes  (Isa.  xl.  3.  compared  with  Mai.  iii.  1.  and 
Matt.  iii.  3.) ;  and  we  shall  obtain  a  clear  notion  of  the 
preparation  of  the  way  for  a  royal  expedition,  and  the  force 
and  beauty  of  the  prophetic  declaration  will  fully  appear,  if 
we  attend  to  the  following  narrative  of  the  marches  of  Semi- 
ramis  in  Media,  recorded  by  Diodorus  Siculus.^  "  In  her 
march  to  Ecbatane,  she  came  to  the  Zarcean  mountain, 
which,  extending  many  furlongs,  and  being  full  of  craggy 
precipices  and  deep  holloivs,  could  not  be  passed  without 
making  a  long  circuit.  Being  desirous,  therefore,  of  leaving 
an  everlasting  memorial  of  herself,  as  well  as  to  make  a 
shorter  way,  she  ordered  the  precipices  to  he  digged  down,  and 
the  hollow  places  to  be  JiUed  up ,-  and  at  a  great  expense  she 
made  a  shorter  and  more  expeditious  road,  which  to  this  day 
is  called  the  road  of  Semiramis.  Afterwards  she  made  a 
progress  through  Persia,  and  all  her  other  dominions  in 
Asia  ;  and  wherever  she  came,  she  commanded  the  moun- 
tains and  craggy  precipices  to  be  cut  down,  and,  at  a  vast 
expense,  made  the  ways  level  and  plain.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  low  places  she  raised  mounds,  on  which  she  erected  monu- 
ments in  honour  of  her  deceased  generals,  and  sometimes 
whole  cities."  The  writer  of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Baruch 
(y.  7.)  expresses  the  same  subject  by  the  same  images, 
either  taking  them  from  Isa.  xl.  3.  (or  perhaps  from  Ixii.  10 
— 12.),  or  from  the  common  notions  of  his  countrymen  : 
'*  For  God,"  says  he,  "  hath  appointed  that  every  high  hill, 
and  banks  of  long  continuance,  should  be  cast  dawn  and  val- 
leys filled  up,  to  make  even  the  ground,  that  Israel  may  go 
safely  in  the  glory  of  God."  The  "  Jewish  church  was  that 
desert  country  to  which  John  the  Baptist  was  sent  (Matt, 
iii.  1 — 4.),  to  announce  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  It  was 
at  that  time  destitute  of  all  religious  cultivation,  and  of  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  piety;  and  John  was  sent  to  prepare 

the  way  of  the  Lord  by  preaching  the  doctrine  of  repentance. 
The  desert  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  a  proper  emblem 
of  the  rude  state  of  the  Jewish  church,  which  was  the  true 

wilderness  meant  by  the  prophet,  and  in  which  John  was  to 

irepare  the  way  of  the  promised  Messiah."" 

>  Acts  xii.  21,  22.     See  p.  79.  supra,  where  Josephus's  account  of  Agrip- 
va's  gorgeous  array  is  given  in  illustration  of  the  sacred  historian. 
«  Statham's  Indian  Recollections,  pp.  116,  117. 
'  Robinson's  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament,  p.  G74, 
*  Ward's  View  of  the  History,  ifer,.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  iii.  p.  339. 
»  BibliftthecaHistorica,  lib.  ii.  cc.  13,  14.  (vol.  ii.  pp.  44—46.  edit.  Bipont.) 
«  Bishop  Lowth  on  Isaiah  xl.  vol.  ii.  pp.  252—254.     Dr.  Clarke's  Com- 
mentary on  Matt.  iii.  3.    A   p:  vt-ricp,  similar  to  that  above  described,  is 


V.  With  regard  to  the  Revenues  of  the  Kings  of  Israel, 
as  none  were  appointed  by  Moses,  so  he  left  no  ordinancec 
concerning  them  :  we  may,  however,  collect  from  the  Sacred 
Writings,  that  they  were  aerived  from  tl>e  following  sources : 

1.  \  oluntary  oitcrings,  or  presents,  which  were  made  to 
them  conformably  to  the  oriental  custom.  (1  Sam.  x.  27. 
xvi.  20.)  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  they  Avere  confined 
to  Saul  only,  as  no  trace  of  them  is  to  be  found  after  hie 
time. 

2.  The  produce  of  the  royal  flocks  (1  Sam.  xxi.  7.  2  Sam. 
xiii.  23.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  28, 29.)  ;  and  as  both  king  and  sub- 
jects had  a  common  of  pasture  in  the  Arabian  deserts, 
Michaelis  thinlcs  that  David  l^pt  numerous  herds  there 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  29 — 31.),  which  were  partly  under  the  care 
of  Arabian  herdsmen. 

3.  The  produce  of  the  royal  demesnes,  consisting  of  arable 
lands,  vineyards,  olive  and  sycamore  grounds,  &c.  which 
had  originally  been  unenclosed  and  uncultivated,  or  were 
the  property  of  state  crlminals^confiscated  to  the  sovereign  • 
these  demesnes  were  cultivated  by  bondsmen,  and,  perhaps, 
also  by  the  people  of  conquered  countries  (1  Chron,  xxvii. 
2C — 31.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  10.);  and  it  appears  from  1  Sam. 
viii.  14.  xxii.  7.  and  Ezek.  xlvi.  17.  that  the  kings  assigned 
part  of  their  domains  to  their  servants  in  lieu  of  salar}^ 

4.  Another  source  of  the  royal  revenue  was  the  tenth  part 
of  all  the  produce  of  the  fields  and  vineyards,  the  collection 
and  management  of  which  seem  to  have  been  confided  to 
the  officers  mentioned  in  1  Kings  iv.  7.  and  1  Chron.  xxvii. 
25.  It  is  also  probable  from  1  Kings  x.  14.  that  the  Israelites 
likewise  paid  a  tax  in  money.  These  imposts  Solomon  appears 
to  have  increased  ;  and  Rehoboam's  refusal  to  lessen  tnem  is 
stated  by  the  sacred  historian  as  the  cause  of  the  rebellion 
of  the  ten  tribes  against  him.  (1  Kings  xii.  14.  18.)  There 
is  an  allusion  in  Mai.  i.  8.  and  Neh.  v.  18.  to  the  custom  of 
paying  dues  in  kind  to  governors,  which  obtains  to  this  day 
in  Abyssinia.' 

5.  Not  only  did  the  most  precious  part  of  the  plunder  of 
the  conquered  nations  flow  into  the  royal  treasury  (2  Sam.. 
viii.),  but  the  latter  also  had  tributes  imposed  on  them,  which 
were  termed  Minciia,  or  presents,  and  were  paid  partly  in 
money,  and  partly  in  agricultural  produce,  (1  Kings  iv.  21. 
Psal.  Ixxii.  10.  compared  with  1  Chron.  xxvii.  25 — 31.) 

6.  Lastly,  the  customs  paid  to  Solomon  by  the  foreign 
merchants  who  passed  through  his  dominions  (1  Kings  x. 
15.)  afforded  a  considerable  revenue  to  that  monarch ;  who, 
as  the  Mosaic  laws  did  not  encourage  foreign  commerce, 
carried  on  a  very  extensive  and  lucrative  trade  (1  Kings  x. 
22.),  particularly  in  Egyptian  horses  and  the  byssus  or  fine 
linen  of  Egypt.   (1  Kings  x.  28,  29.)8 

VI.  On  the  introduction  of  the  regal  government  among 
the  Israelites,  the  princes  of  the  tribes,  heads  of  families, 
scribes  or  genealogists,  and  judges,  retained  the  authority 
which  they  had  previously  exercised,  and  constituted  a 
senate  or  legislative  assembly  for  the  cities,  in  or  near  which 
they  respectively  resided.  (1  Kings  xii.  1 — 24.  1  Chron. 
xxiii.  4.  xxvi.  29,  30.  xxviii.  and  xxix.  6.)  The  judges 
and  scribes  or  genealogists  were  appointed  by  the  sovereign, 
together  with  other  officers,  of  wnom  the  following  were 
the  principal : — 

1.  The  most  important  o^cer  was  the  Prime  Minister, 
or  Second  to  the  King,  as  tie  is  termed  in  Scripture.  Such 
was  Elkanah,  who  in  our  version  of  2  Chron.  xxviii.  7.  is 
said  to  have  been  next  (literally  second)  to  the  king  Ahaz ; 
Joseph  was  prime  minister  to  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt  (Gen. 
xii.  40 — 43.);  and  Haman,  to  Ahasuerus.  (Esth.  iii.  1.) 
Jonathan,  speaking  to  David,  says, —  Thou  shall  be  king  over 
Israel,  and  I  ihall  be  next  unto  thee.  (1  Sam.  xviii.  17.)  From 
1  Chron.  xviii.  17.,  it  should  seem  that  this  office  was  some- 
times held  by  one  or  more  of  the  king's  sons. 

2.  The  Royal  Counsellors,  or  Privy  Council,  as  we 
peihaps  should  term  them.   (Isa.  iii.  3.  xix.  11,  12.  Jer.  xxvi. 

recorded  by  the  chaplain  to  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  ambassador  to  the  Mogul 
court  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. ;  who  says  (p.  128.)  that. 
making  a  progress  with  the  ambassador  and  emperor,  they  came  to  a 
wilderness,  "where  (.by  a  very  great  company  sent  before  us,  to  inake 
those  passages  and  places  fit  for  us)  a  way  was  cut  out  and  made  even, 
broad  enough  for  our  convenient  passage.  And  in  the  place  where  we 
pitched  our  tents,  a  great  compass  of  ground  was  rid  and  made  plain  for 
them  by  grubbing  a  number  of  trees  and  busheb  .  yet  there  we  went  as 
readily  to  our  tents,  as  we  did  when  they  weir  set  up  in  the  plains." 
Fragments  supplemental  to  Calmet's  Dictjonjiy,  No.  171  See  similar  in- 
stances in  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  viii.  p.  277.  8vo.  Mr.  Forbes's  Oriental 
Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  450,  and  Mr.  Ward's  View  of  the  History,  &c.  of  the 
Hindoos,  vol.  iii.  p.  132. 

'  Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  353.  8vo. 

•  .lahn.  Archffiologia  Biblica,  §234.  Ackermann,  Archasologia  Biolica. 
§  228.    Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vo!.  i.  pp.  299—307. 
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11,)  Such  were  the  old  men  that  stood  bffirre  Solomon  while 
he  lived,  and  whom  the  headstrong  Rehoboam  consulted 
(1  Kin<rs  xii.  0.) ;  and  such  also  was  Jonathan,  David's  uncle. 
(I  Chron,  xxvii.  32.) 

3,  The  PnoPHETs,  though  holding  a  divine  commission  as 
prophets,  may,  nevertheless,  ho  noticed  among  the  royal 
officers ;  as  they  were  consulted  by  the  pious  rnonarchs  of 
Israel  and  Judah.  Thus  Nathan  was  consulted  by  David 
(2  Sam.  vii.  2.)  ;  Micaiah,  by  .Tehoshaphat  (1  Kinp  xxii,  7, 
9,);  Isaiah,  by  Mczekiah  (2King3  xix.  2.) ;  and  tlio  pro- 
phetess Huldah,  bv  Josiah.  (2  Kings  xxii.  14 — 20.)  IJut  tlic 
idolatrous  and  nroffigate  kings  imitated  the  heathen  rnonarchs, 
and  summoned  to  their  council  soothsayers  and  false  pro- 
phets. Ahab,  for  instance,  consulted  the  pseudo-prophets 
of  Baal  (1  Kings  xviii.  22,  and  xxii.  6.)  ;  as  Pharaoh  had 
before  called  in  the  wise  men  and  the  sorcerers  or  magicians 
(Exod.  vii.  II.  and  viii,  18.);  and  Nebuchadnezzar  after- 
wards consulted  the  7nas;irians  and  dftrologers  in  his  realm. 
(Dan.  i.  20,) 

4,  The  T3tD  (mazkir)  or  Uecordkr  (2  Sam.  viii.  16.), 
who  in  the  margm  of  our  larger  English  Bibles  is  termed  a 
remembrancer  ox  writer  of  chronirks.  His  office  was  of  no 
mean  estimation  in  the  eastern  world,  where  it  was  customary 
with  kings  to  keep  daily  registers  of  all  the  transactions  of 
their  reigns.  W'hocvcr  diseliarged  this  trust  with  effect,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  be  acquainted  with  the  tnie 
springs  and  secrets  of  action,  and  consc(iuently  be  received 
into  the  greatest  confidence.  Ahihid  was  David's  recorder 
or  historiographer  (2  Sam.  viii,  1(3.),  and  appears  to  have 
been  succeeded  in  this  office  by  his  son  Jehoshaphat  (2  Sam. 
XX.  24.),  who  was  retained  by  Solomon,  (1  Kings  iv.  .3.) 
Joah,  the  son  of  Asa])h,  was  the  recorder  of  the  pious  king 
Hczekiah,  (2  Kings  xviii.  18,  37.  Isa.  xxxvi.  3.)  In  Esther 
vi.  1.  and  x.  2.  mention  is  made  of  the  records  of  the  chroni- 
cles, written  by  this  officer. 

5,  The  •^D^D  (sopufR)  or  Scribe  (Sept.  Tj>A/u/ust'r(J()  seems 
to  have  been  the  king's  secretary  of  state,  who  issued  all  the 
royal  commands :  he  also  registered  all  acts  and  decrees. 
Seraiah  (2  Sam.  viii.  17.  J  and  Sheva  (2  Sam.  xx.  25.)  were 
David's  secretaries,  'Ihis  officer  is  also  mentioned  in 
I  Kinoes  IV.  3.  2  Kings  xviii.  18,  and  Isa,  xxxvi.  3, 

G,  Tho  High-Priest,  as  one  would  naturally  expect  in  a 
iheocracy,  is  likewise  to  be  reckoned  among  the  royal  coun- 
sellors. Zadok  the  son  of  Ahituh,  and  Ahimelech  the  son 
of  Abiathar,  arc  particularly  mentioned  among  the  principal 
officers  of  David.  (2  Sam.  viii.  17.  1  Chron.  xviii.  IG.) 

VII.  Mention  has  already  been  incidental!}'  made  of  the 
numerous  retinue  that  attended  the  oriental  rnonarchs :  the 
principal  officers,  who  thus  composed  the  domestic  estal)lish- 
ment  of  the  Israelitish  and  Jewish  kings,  were  as  follow : — 

1.  The  Governor  of  tiir  Palace,  who  was  over  the 
household,  seems  to  have  answered,  as  to  his  employment 
and  rank,  to  the  stewards  whom  the  rich  men  engaged  to 
superintend  their  affairs.  To  him  was  committed  the  charge 
of  the  servants,  and  indeed  of  every  tiling  which  belonged 
to  the  palace.  Ahishar  held  this  office  under  David  ( 1  Kin^s 
iv,  G,)  ;  Obadiah,  under  Ahab  (1  Kings  xviii.  3,)  ;  and  Eli- 
akim,  under  Hezekiah.  (2  Kings  xviii,  18,)  From  Isa, 
xxii.  22,  it  appears  that  this  officer  wore,  as  a  mark  of  his 
office,  a  robe  of  a  peculiar  make,  bound  with  a  jirecious  gir- 
dle, and  carried  on  his  shoulder  a  richly  ornamented  key. 

2.  The  Officers,  mentioned  in  I  Kings  iv.  5. 7 — 19.  and 
1  Chron.  xxvii.  25 — 31.,  are  in  1  Ivings  xx.  15.  called  the 
Princes  of  the  Provinces.  They  supplied  the  royal  table, 
and  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  who  collected  the 
tribute.  In  2  Sam.  xx.  24.  and  1  Kings  iv.  G.  Adoram,  who 
is  enumerated  among  David's  and  Solomon's  officers  of  state, 
is  said  to  be  over  the  tribute  .-  he  was  probably  what  we  call 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  received  and  brought  into  the 
royal  treasury  a'l  the  proceeds  of  taxes  and  triljutes. 

3.  The  King's  Friend,  or  Companion,  was  the  person 
with  whom  the  sovereign  conversed  most  familiarly  and  con- 
fid-entially.  Thus,  Hushai  was  the  friend  of  David  (2  Sam. 
XV.  37.  xvi.  IG.);  and  Zabud  the  son  of  Nathan,  of  Solo- 
mon. (I  Kin^s  IV.  5.)     In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  this 

•  appellation  admitted  of  a  broader  meaning,  and  was  applied 
to  any  one  who  was  employed  to  execute  the  royal  com- 
mands, or  who  held  a  high  office  in  the  government.  See 
I  Maoc.  X.  65.  xi.  26,  27. 

\.  The  King's  Life-Guard,  whose  commander  was  termed 
the  Captain  of  the  Guard.  This  office  existed  in  the  court 
of  the  Pharaohs  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3G.  xxxix.  1.),  as  well  as  in 
tliat  of  the  Israelitish  and  Jewish  monarchs.  The  captain 
5f  lie  guard  appears  to  have  been  employed  in  executing 


summary  justice  on  state  criminals.  See  1  Kings  ii.  25.  34. 
In  the  time  of  David  the  royal  life-guards  were  called  Che- 
rethites  and  Pelethites,  concerning  the  origin  of  whose  names 
commentators  and  critics  are  by  no  means  agreed.  The 
Chaldee  Targum,  on  the  second  book  of  Samuel,  temisthem 
the  archers  and  stingers  .•  and  as  the  Hebrews  were  expert  in 
the  use  of  the  bow  and  the  sling,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  royal  guards  were  armed  with  them.' 

The  life-guards  of  the  Maccabaean  sovereigns,  and  subse- 
quently of  Herod  and  his  sons,  were  foreigners :  they  bore 
a  lance  or  long  spear,  whence  they  were  denominated  in 
Greek  JTatci/xaTcjMf .  Among  the  other  duties  of  these  guards 
was  that  of  putting  to  death  condemned  persons  (Mark  vi. 
27.),  in  the  same  manner  as  the  capidgis  among  the  Turks 
and  other  Orientals  arc  the  bearers  of  the  sovereign's  com- 
mands for  punishing  any  one,  whether  by  decapitation  oi 
otherwise  ;  an  office  which  is  very  honourable  in  the  East, 
though  considered  degrading  among  us. 

VIII.  *The  women  of  the  king's  Harem  are  to  be  consi- 
dered as  forming  part  of  the  royal  equipage ;  as,  generally 
speaking,  they  were  principally  destined  to  augment  the 
pomp,  which  was  usually  attached  to  his  office.  Notwith- 
standing Moses  had  prohibited  the  multiplication  of  women 
in  the  character  of  wives  and  concubines  (Deut.  xvii.  17.)  ; 
yet  the  Hebrew  monarchs,  especially  Solomon,  and  his  son 
llehoboam,  paid  but  little  regard  to  his  admonitions,  and  toe 
readily  as  well  as  wickedly  exposed  themselves  to  the  perils 
which  Moses  had  anticipated  as  the  res^ilt  of  forming  such 
improper  connections.  (1  Kings  xi.  1 — 3.  2  Chron,  xi.  21. 
xiii.  21.)  The  Israelitish  and  Jewish  monarchs  spared  no 
expense  in  decorating  the  persons  of  their  women,  and  of 
the  eunuchs  who  guarded  them :  and  who,  as  the  Mosaic  law 
prohibited  castration  (Lev.  xxii,  24.  Deut.  xxii.  1.),  were 
procured  from  foreign  countries  at  a  great  expense.  In  proof 
of  the  employment  of  eunuchs  in  the  Heorew  court  see 
1  Kings  xxii.  9.  (Heb.)  2  Kings  viii.  G.  (Heb.)  ix.  32,  33. 
XX.  18.  xxiii.  11.  (Heb.)  xxxix.  16.  and  xli.  16.  Black 
eunuchs  appear  to  have  been  preferred,  as  they  still  are  in  the 
East ;  at  least,  we  find  one  m  the  court  of  Zedekiah.  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  l.y  The  maids  of  the  harem,  at  the  king's  pleasure, 
became  his  concubines ;  but  the  successor  to  the  throne, 
though  he  came  into  possession  of  the  harem,  was  not  at 
liberty  to  have  any  intercourse  with  the  inmates  of  it.  Hence 
Adoniiah,  who  in  his  zeal  to  obtain  Abishag,  a  concubine  of 
David  s,  for  his  wife,  had  dropt  some  intimations  of  his  right 
to  the  kingdom,  was  punished  with  death,  as  a  seditious  per- 
son. (1  Kings  ii.  13--25.)  But  though  the  king  had  un- 
limited power  over  the  harem,  yet  the  queen,  or  wife  who 
was  chiefly  in  favour,  and  especially  the  mother  of  the  king, 
enjoyed  great  political  influence.  (1  Kings  xi.  3.  2  Chron. 
xxi.  G.  and  xxii.  3.)  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  the  mother  of 
the  king  so  frequently  and  particularly  mentioned  in  the 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  The  similar  influence  of  the 
reigning  sultana,  as  well  as  of  the  mother  of  the  sovereign, 
in  modern  oriental  courts,  is  attested  by  almost  every  travel- 
ler in  the  East.^ 

IX.  The  Promulgation  of  the  Laws  was  variously  made 
at  different  times.  Those  of  Moses,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mands or  temporary  edicts  of  Joshua,  were  announced  to  the 
people  by  the  onaw  (sHOTfRiM),  who  incur  authorized  I^ng- 
lish  version  are  termed  officers.  Afterwards,  when  the  regal 
government  was  established,  the  edicts  and  laws  of  the  kings 
were  publicly  proclaimed  by  criers.  (Jer.  xxxiv.  8,  9.  Jo- 
nah iii.  5 — 7.)  But  in  the  distant  provinces,  towns,  and 
cities,  they  were  made  known  bv  messengers  or  couriers, 
specially  sent  for  that  purpose  (l  Sam.  xi.  7,),  who  were 
afterwards  termed  posts.  (Esth.  viii,  10.  14.  Jer.  Ii.  31.) 
Cyrus,  or,  according  to  Herodotus,  Xerxes,  was  the  first 
who  established  relays  of  horses  and  couriers  at  certain  dis- 
tances on  all  the  OTcat  roads,  in  order  that  the  royal  messages 
and  letters  might  oe  transmitted  with  the  greatest  possible 
speed.  The?e  Jngari,  or  couriers,  had  authority  to  impress 
into  their  service  men,  horses,  and  ships,  or  any  thing  that 
came  in  their  way,  and  W'hich  might  serve  to  accelerate  their 
journey.  From  the  Persians  this  custom  passed  to  the  Ro- 
mans (who,  it  may  be  inferred  from  Matt.  v.  41.,  commonly 

t  Calmet,  Dissertalions,  torn.  ii.  pp.  508—512. ;  Jahn,  Archaeologia  Biblica, 
§§  23o,  236.    Ackemiann,  Archaeologia  Biblica,  §§  229,  23U. 

»  As,  however,  in  the  East,  eunu(;hs  often  rose  to  stations  of  great  po\w;i 
anJ  trust,  and  were  even  privy  couDsellors  to  kings,  the  term  uliimatel> 
came  to  signify  a  court-officer  generally.  The  eunuch  mentioned  in  Acts 
viii.  27.  was  an  officer  of  great  power  and  influence  at  the  court  of  Candace, 
queen  of  Ethiopia.  Bloomfield's  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament,  vol 
iv.  p.  294. 

»  Pareau,  Antiquitas  Ilebraica,  pp.  279,  290.  Jahn,  Archaeologia  Riblic* 
§  237.    Acttermann,  Archaeologia  Biblica,  §231. 
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pressed  men  into  their  service),  and  it  is  still  retained  in  the 
East."  These  proclamations  were  made  at  the  gates  of  the 
cities,  and  in  Jerusalem  at  the  gate  of  the  temple,  where 
there  was  always  a  great  concourse  of  people.  On  this  ac- 
omint  it  was  that  the  prophets  freauently  delivered  their  pre- 
dictions in  the  temple  (and  also  in  the  streets  and  at  the  gates) 
of  Jerusalem,  as  being  the  edicts  of  Jehovah,  the  supreme 
King  of  Israel.  (Jer.vii.2,  3.  xi.  6.  xvii.  19,20.  xxxvi.  10.) 
In  later  times,  both  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  taught  in 
and  at  the  gate  of  the  temple.  (Luke  ii.  46.  Matt.  xxvi.  55. 
Mark  xii.  35.  Actsiii.  U.  v.  13.^2 

X.  The  kingdom  which  had  been  founded  by  fSaul,  and 
carried  to  its  highest  pitch  of  grandeur  and  power  by  David 
and  Solomon,  ?ubsisted  entire  for  the  space  of  120  years; 
until  Rehoboam,  the  son  and  successor  of  Solomo.n,  refused 
to  mitjo-ate  the  burthens  of  his  subjects,  when  a  division  of 
the  twelve  tribes  took  place:  ten  of  these  (of  which  Ephraim 
was  the  principal)  acfhered  to  Jeroboam,  and  formed  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  while  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
continuincr  faithful  in  their  allegiance  to  Rehoboam,  consti- 
tuted the  Icingdom  of  Judah.  'fhe  causes  of  this  revolution 
in  the  commencement  of  Rehoboam's  reign,  may,  as  in  all 
similar  commotions,  be  traced  to  anterior  events :  the  impo- 
licy of  that  monarch  was  only  the  immediate  occasion  of  it ; 
and  in  the  successive  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews, 
we  may  discern  vestiges  of  hereditary  jealousy,  which  ter- 
minated only  in  the  division  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham  into 
two  distinct  nations,  one  of  whom  has  since  disappeared. 
The  limits  necessarily  assigned  to  this  portion  of  our  work 
will  only  allow  us  to  attempt  a  rapid  sketch  of  this  long 
series  of  discord  and  hatred. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Israelitish  nation,  the  two 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  had  disputed  for  the  pre-eminen- 
cy.  The  former,  whose  glory  had  been  predicted  by  the  dyin^ 
patriarch  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  10.),  flourished  in  the  number  of 
Its  families,  as  well  as  by  its  power  and  wealth ;  being  allied 
to  the  blood  of  the  Pharaohs  during  the  residence  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt,  where  the  two  remarkable  establishments 
of  Er  and  of  Tokim  had  been  formed,  which  this  tribe  car- 
ried into  Palestine.  (1  Chron.  v.  2.  iv.  18.)  Judah  also 
marched  first  during  the  sojourning  in  the  desert  (Num.  x.  14.), 
and  reckoned  upon  a  dominion  which  had  been  promised  by 
so  many  oracles.  The  latter,  or  tribe  of  Ephraim,  depending 
on  the  great  name  of  Joseph,  and  on  the  right  of  primogeni- 
ture which  it  had  acquired  in  consequence  of  being  adopted 
by  Jacob  (1  Chron.  v.  2.  Gen.  xlviii.  5.  19.),  confided  in  that 
numerous  posterity  which  had  been  predicted  to  it;  became 
powerful  during  the  residence  in  Egypt,  as  is  evident  from 
the  buildings  erected  by  Sherah  (1  Chron.  vii.  24.);  and 
afterwards  rapidly  increased  in  strength  and  prosperity. 
(Josh.  xvii.  14.  Judg.  i.  35.)  One  very  remarkable  proof, 
that  Ephraim  and  Judah  were  the  two  preponderating  tribes, 
is,  that  when  the  land  of  Canaan  was  divided  (Josh,  xviii.  2.), 
they  each  received  their  allotments  before  the  western  tribes. 
As  the  southern  part  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  was  appor- 
tioned to  Judah,  proved  too  large  for  that  tribe,  the  Simeon- 
ites  were  added  to  them.  (Josh.  xix.  1.  9.)  The  Ephraimites, 
on  the  contrary,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  which  were 
sister  and  neighbouring  tribes,  pleaded  that  their  allotment 
was  not  sufficiently  extensive  for  them  ;  and  enlarged  it  bv 
force  of  arms,  and  by  cutting  down  the  forests  which 
abounded  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
(Josh.  xvii.  14 — 18.) 

In  this  state  of  things,  with  such  recollections  and  mutual 
pretensions,  it  Avas  impossible  that  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and 
jealousy  should  not  break  forth.  The  tribe  of  Ephraim  was 
distinguished  for  its  proud,  turbulent,  and  warlike  spirit,  as 
is  evident  not  only  from  the  remonstrances  addressed  by  them 
to  Joshua,  but  also  by  their  discontented  murmuring  against 
Gideon,  notwithstanding  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(Judg.  viii.  1.),  and  in  the  civil  war  with  Jephthah,  in  which 
their  envy  and  hatred  were  so  severely  punished,  (xii.  1 — 4.) 
The  tribe  of  Judah,  on  the  contrary,  more  pacific  in  its  tem- 
per and  more  sedentary  in  its  pursuits,  appears  always  to 
nave  cherished  a  coolness  towards  the  northern  tribes.  It 
never  assisted  them  in  their  wars ;  its  name  does  not  occur 

•  Xenopb.  Cyr.  lib.  viii.6.  17.  Herod,  viii.  98.  BloomfieM's  Annotations 
m  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  66.  Robinson's  Lexicon,  voce  A-yyxfi-jj>. 
Among  the  Tiirks,  these  Angari  or  couriers  are  called  Tatars;  and  in 
I'ersia,  Chappars.  "When  a  chappar  sets  out,  the  master  of  the  Horse 
furnishes  him  with  a  single  horse :  and  when  that  is  weary,  he  dismounts 
•iie  first  man  he  meets,  and  takes  his  horse.  There  is  no  pardon  for  a  tra- 
veller that  should  refuse  to  let  a  chappar  have  his  horse,  nor  for  any  other 
who  should  deny  him  the  best  horse  in  his  stable."  Chardin's  Tnivels 
(ol.  i.  p.  257. 

•  lahn,  ArchreologiaBiblica,  5233  Ackermann,Archreolo''ia  Biblica,  5  2-?7. 


in  the  triumphal  hymn  of  Deborah,  in  which  so  many  others 
are  mentioned ;  and  (what  is  particularly  deserving  of  atten- 
tion) it  took  no  part  in  the  exploits  of  Gideon,  altnough  the 
enemies  whom  he  was  going  to  fight  had  made  incursions  aa 
far  as  Gaza  (Judg.  vi.  4.),  whither  they  could  not  have  pene- 
trated without  entering  on  its  territory.  It  was  the  men  of 
Judah,  also,  who  were  desirous  of  delivering  up  Samson,  a 
Danite,  to  the  Philistines,  (xv.  11.)  This  old  grudge  sub- 
sisted in  all  its  force,  when  the  elevation  of  Saul,  a  Benjam- 
ite,  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  still  further  chagrined  the  proud 
tribe  of  Ephraim :  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  discontent 
manifested  in  the  assembly  of  the  Israelites  at  Mizpeth, 
which  induced  Samuel  to  renew  the  kingdom  at  Gilgal 
(1  Sam.  X.  27.  xi.  12 — 14.),  was  excited  by  the  Ephraimites ; 
and  at  the  very  commencement  of  Saul's  reign  we  observe  a 
census,  in  which  the  troops  of  Judah  are  reckoned  separately 
from  those  of  Israel.  (18.)  At  length,  the  elevation  of  David 
completed  the  mortification  of  the  jealous  and  envious  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  and  of  the  northern  tribes  which  ordinarily  fol- 
lowed the  fortune  of  so  powerful  a  neighbour;  while  Simeon 
and  Benjamin,  from  necessity  as  well  as  choice,  were  mort 
disposed  in  favour  of  Judah.  Hence  David,  during  the  whole 
of  his  long-continued  flight  from  Saul,  never  quitted  the  ter- 
ritory of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  but  when  he  took  refuge  in  a 
foreign  country ;  and  he  sent  presents  only  to  the  cities  oi 
his  own  tribe.  (1  Sam.  xxx.  26.)  On  the  death  cf  Saul,  two 
thrones  arose  in  Israel ;  which  gave  rise  to  a  civil  war,  that 
lasted  seven  years ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  defection  of 
Abner,  and  the  timidity  of  Ishbosheth,  the  tribes  might  never 
have  been  united  under  one  sceptre.  (2  Sam.  ii.  10.  iii.  1. 
9 — 12.  V.  5.)  David  himself  felt  the  weakness  of  his  power, 
(iii.  39.)  The  choice  of  Jerusalem  for  his  capital  and  for  the 
centre  of  worship,  to  the  exclusion  of  Shiloh,  a  town  of 
Ephraim,  where  the  tabernacle  and  ark  had  formerly  been 
kept  (Josh,  xviii.  1.),  could  not  but  displease  the  malecon- 
tents,  whose  pride  was  wounded  by  hearing  that  advantage 
celebrated  in  one  of  the  sacred  hymns.  (Psal.  Ixxviii.  67,  68.) 
During  David's  reign,  the  dispute  at  the  passage  of  the  river 
Jordan  showed  how  a  small  spark  kindled  a  name  (2  Sam. 
xix.  41.),  which  Sheba,  retiring  towards  the  north,  was  at 
hand  to  excite,  (xx.  1.) 

Finally,  the  erection  of  the  temple,  the  immoveable  sanc- 
tuary, which  secured  the  supremacy  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
the  taxes  levied  and  personal  services  required  by  Solomon, 
who  employed  them  for  the  most  part  in  the  embellishment 
of  Jerusalem, — the  little  commercial  advantage  which 
Ephraim  could  derive  during  his  reign,  in  comparison  of  Ju- 
dah, which  tribe  was  more  commodiously  situated  for  profit- 
ing by  the  transit  of  commodities  between  Egypt,  Idumsea, 
and  Arabia, — the  intrigues  of  Jeroboam,  who  had  been  im- 
prudently nominated  to  the  command  of  the  house  of  Joseph 
(2  Kings  xi.  26.  28.)  ; — all  these  circumstances  contributed 
secretly  to  mature  that  revolution,  which  only  awaited  his 
death  to  break  forth,  and  which  the  folly  of  Rehoboam  ren- 
dered inevitable. 

The  Kingdom  of  Israel  subsisted  under  various  sove- 
reigns during  a  period  of  254  years,  according  to  some 
chronologers ;  its  metropolis  Samaria  being  captured  by 
Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria,  b.  c.  721,  after  a  siege  of  three 
years.  Of  the  Israelites,  whose  numbers  had  been  reduced 
by  immense  and  repeated  slaughters,  some  of  the  lower  sort 
were  suffered  to  remain  in  their  native  country ;  but  the 
nobles  and  all  the  more  opulent  persons  were  carried  into 
captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates. ^ 

The  Kingdom  of  Judah  continued  388  years  ;  Jerusalem 
its  capital  being  taken,  the  temple  burnt,  and  its  sovereign 
ZedeKiah  being  carried  captive  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar; the  rest  of  his  subjects  (with  the  exception  of  the  poorer 
classes  who  were  left  in  Judfea)  were  likewise  carried  into 
captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates,  where  they  and  their  pos- 

'  It  was  the  beliefof  someof  the  ancient  falliersof  the  Christian  church, 
that  the  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes  did  afterwards  return  into  their  own 
country  :  and  the  same  notion  has  obtained  ainong  some  modern  .lews,  but 
neither  of  these  opinions  is  supported  by  history,  in  the  New  Testament 
inileed,  wc  find  mention  ol^  the  twelve  tribes  (Matt.  xix.  28.  Luke  xxii.  30 
Acts  xxvi.  7.) ;  and  St.  James  (i.  I.)  directs  his  episllc  to  them ;  but  it  cannot  ' 
be  concluded  from  these  passases,  that  they  were  at  that  time  gathered 
together;  all  that  can  be  inferred  from  them  is,  thnt  they  were  still  in 
being.  Perhaps  the  whole  body  of  the  Jewish  nati  jn  retained  the  name 
I  of  the  Ijpelve  tribes  according  to  the  ancient  divi  ion  ;  as  we  find  the  dis- 
ciples called  the  twelve  after  the  death  of  Jud.is,  Mnd  before  the  election 
of  Matthias.  This  conjecture  becomes  the  more  probable,  as  it  is  certain 
from  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers  and  of  Josephus,  that  there  were 
considerable  numbers  of  Israelites  mingled  with  the  Jews,  suflScient  indeed 
to  authorize  tlie  former  to  speak  of  the  twelve  tribes  as  constituting  but 
one  body  with  the  Jewish  nation.  Beausobre's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test. 
(Bishop  Watson's  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  pp.  114 — 116.) 
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terity  remained  seventy  years,  agreeably  to  the  divine  pre- 
diction!. 

XI.  The  kintjdom  of  Jndah  subsisted  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  years  after  the  subversion  of  the  Israelitish 
monarchy  ;  and  for  this  longer  duration  various  reasons  may 
be  adduced. 

1.  The  ^rn^ruphico-politicul  situation  of  Judaic  was  more 
f'arourahk  than  tluil  of  furuel. 

In  point  of  extent,  indeed,  Israel  far  surpassed  Judah,  the 
l;Utpr  kingdom  bein]^  scarcely  equal  to  the  third  part  of  Israel, 
which  also  exceeded  .ludah  both  in  the  fertility  of  its  soil 
and  the  amount  of  its  population.  But  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
was  more  advantageously  situated  for  commerce,  and  further 
possessed  greater  facilities  of  defence  from  hostile  attacks, 
than  the  kinjrdom  of  Israel.  The  Syrians,  being  separated 
from  tiie  Jevvs  by  the  intervening  kingdom  of  Israel,  once 
only  laid  waste  the  lower  regions  of  Judah  ;  while,  for 
upwards  of  a  century,  thi^y  made  incursions  into  and  devas- 
tated the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  Assyrians,  also,  being  more 
remote  from  the  Jews,  could  not  observe  them  so  narrowly 
ns  ihey  watched  the  Israelites,  whom  they  in  a  manner  con- 
tinually threatened.  Further,  the  naturally  strong  situation 
of  Jerusalem  (which  city  the  Assyrians  vainly  attempted  to 
reduce  by  famine)  contributed  niucli  to  the  preservation  of 
thejciiigdom,  as  it  enabled  Hezekiah  to  hold  out  successfully 
iitrainst  the  forces  of  Sennacherib,  who  besieged  it  in  the 
eitjrhth  year  after  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

2.  The  people  were  more  united  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
,'hiin  in  that  of  Israel. 

The  religious  worship,  which  was  solemnized  at  Jerusa- 
lem, the  metropolis  of  Judah,  not  only  united  the  Jews  and 
Kenjaminites  more  closely  together,  but  also  offered  a  very 
powerful  attraction  to  every  pious  person  of  the  other  tribes 
to  emigrate  into  Judah.  Hence  the  priests  and  Lcvites,  as 
well  as  many  other  devout  Israelites,  enriched  the  kingdom 
Df  Judah  with  piety,  learning,  and  wealth.  In  the  kingdom 
if  Israel,  on  the  contrary,  in  consequence  of  the  expulsion 
i'  the  priests  and  Levites,  by  whom  its  civil  affairs  had  for 
t  le  most  part  been  administered,  tumults  and  internal  dis- 
ii.rd  necessarily  arose,  from  its  very  commencement  under 
Jeroboam  I. ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  ether  Israelites,  the 
history  of  later  ages  abundantly  attests  tlie  very  great  loss 
sustained  in  states  and  kingdoms  by  the  compulsory  emigra- 
tion of  virtuous  and  industrious  citizens,  in  consequence  of 
changes  made  in  religion.  Thus,  Spain  has  never  reco^^ered 
fhe  expulsion  of  the  Moors;  and  the  unprincipled  repeal  of 
ti'.e  edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.  agair.st  the  faith  of  the 
;iiost  solemn  treaties,  inflicted  a  loss  upon  Fiance,  from  the 
effects  of  which  that  country  has  scarcely  yet  recovered.  In 
like  manner,  in  ancient  times,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  fell  into 
decay,  in  consequence  of  the  oppression  of  the  faithful  wor- 
shippers of  Jehovah  after  the  introduction  nf  the  worship  of 
the  calves.  But  this  new  idol-atrous  religion  was  of  no 
advantage  to  the  apostates :  on  the  conlvary,  it  was  detri- 
nienlal  to  them,  for  the  worship  of  the  calves"  had  the  effect  of 
disuniting  more  and  more  the  provinces  of  Galilee  and  Sama- 
ria, which  naturally  were  too  much  separated ;  and  the  idol- 
atrous worship  of  Baal,  established  at  Samaria,  was  so 
rcpuoriiant  to  the  manners  of  the  Hebrews,  £.s  to  prove  the 
chief  cause — not  of  concord,  but  of  civil  wars. 

To  this  union  amon^  the  Jews  is  principally  to  be  ascribed 
the  brilliant  victory  which  in  the  reign  ot  Abijah  gave  them 
a  decided  superiority  over  the  Israelites ;  and  the  same  una- 
nimity and  affection  for  true  religion,  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah, disposed  them  all  promptly  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Assyrians,  and  rendered  them  sufficieiUly  strong  to  ac- 
complish their  deliverance  without  any  foreign  aid.  The 
Israelites,  on  the  contrary,  being  for  the  most  part  torn  by 
factions,  and  despairing  of  being  able  to  recover  their  affairs, 
were  irresolute  under  almost  every  circumstance. 

3.  I'/ie  succession  to  the  throne  if  Judah  was  more  regular  ,- 
atid  iiie  character  of  il.s  sovereigns  was  more  exemplury  tna^  in 
the  h'ngdom  of  hrael. 

Although  the  authority  of  the  kings  of  Judah  was  unques- 
Uonably  much  lessened  in  point  of  extent  by  the  revolt  of 
-he  ten  tribes,  yet,  if  we  consider  its  internal  power  and  sta- 
bility, we  shall  lind  that  it  was  rather  increased  than  dimi- 
nished by  that  defection.  From  the  very  commencement  of 
ihe  separation,  ii  is  evident  that  the  prophets,  in  obedience 
to  former  oracles  (see  2  Kings  viii.  10.),  were  so  attached  to 
the  family  of  Davi^d,  that  no  wickedness  or  contempt  of  the 
laws  on  the  part  of  individual  kings  could  lessen  their  fidelity 
to  the  royal  lineage.  Hence  no  Jew  ever  thought  of  seizing 
t'le  throne  of  David,  no  prophet  ever  foretold  the  ruin  of  the 
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royal  family.  For,  though  some  of  the  Jewish  monarchsr 
more  than  once  followed  strange  gods;  though  Asa,  disre- 
garding the  counsels  of  Hanani,  called  the  Syrians  to  hit. 
aid ;  though  Jehoshaphat,  by  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
wicked  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  was  the  cause  of  the  greatest 
calamities  both  to  his  kingdom  and  to  his  family ;  though 
Athaliah  destroyed  all  the  seed  royal  of  the  house  of  .ludaii, 
Joash  alone  excepted,  who  afterwards  put  to  death  the  inno 
cent  high-priest  Zechariah,  the  son  of  tne  very  man  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  his  life  and  kingdom 
though,  finally,  Ahaz,  disregarding  the  advice  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  voluntarily  called  to  his  aid  the  Assyrians,  and  shut 
up  the  doors  of  the  house  of  the  Lord ;  yet,  notwithstandino 
all  these  circumstances,  the  Jews  never  thought  of  expelling 
the  royal  family  from  the  throne.  Some  of  the  Jewish  rno- 
narchs,  indeed,  came  to  violent  deaths  in  various  ways;'  but 
no  civil  wars  ensued,  no  ambitious  princes  ever  disturbed  the 
state;  on  the  contrary,  that  kingdom,  being  always  restored 
to  the  lawful  heir,  derived  advantage,  rather  than  suffered 
injury,  from  such  chan-ges.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
continued  in  peaceable  subjection  to  its  legitimate  sovereigns ; 
and  all  orders  in  the  slate  consulted  its  welfare.  Many  of 
the  kings  maintained  the  worship  of  Jehovah  from  motives 
of  sincere  piety,  and  others  from  a  conviction  of  the  utility 
of  religion  to  a  state;  while  the  priests  and  prophets,  who 
vigilantly  watched  over  the  religion  of  their  country,  influ- 
enced their  sovereigns  to  the  adoption  of  sage  counsels. 

To  this  circumstance  we  may  ascribe  the  fact  that  the 
characters  of  the  kings  (f  Judah  wire  more  exemplary  than 
those  of  the  kings  of  Israel :  for,  although  there  were  not 
wanting  wicked  and  imprudent  Jewish  sovereigns,  yet  their 
errors  and  misconduct  were  for  the  most  part  corrected  or 
avoided  by  their  successors,  who  were  instructed  by  the  ad- 
vice and  example  of  wise  and  virtuous  men,  and  thus  were 
enabled  to  repair  the  injuries  which  their  kingdom  had  sus- 
tained. The  reverse  of  all  this  was  the  case  in  the  kingdom 
of  Israel ;  in  which  the  royal  dignity,  polluted  by  continual 
murders  and  seditions,  gradually  fell  into  decay,  and  with 
the  re^l  power  declined  all  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
state.  Distracted  by  civil  wars  and  by  the  contests  of  ambi- 
tious aspirants  to  the  throne,  the  Israelites  became  disunited  ; 
the  provinces,  which  at  the  commencement  of  the  Israelitish 
monarchy  had  been  tributary  to  it,  revolted  ;  and  almost  all 
the  kings,  who  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Israel,  governed  so  ill, 
as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name  of  sovereigns.  While  the 
sacred  historians  repeatedly  record  of  various  kings  of  Judah 
that  they  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
according  to  all  that  their  fatlier  David  had  done,  the  ordi- 
nary character  of  the  kings  of  Israel  is  related  with  this 
stigma, — that  they  departed  not  from  all  the  sins  of  Jeroboam 
the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin. 

4.  Lastly,  and  principally,  pure  and  undefiled  religion  wot 
most  carefully  preserved  and  cultivated  iti  the  kingdom  ufJudah^ 
while  ihe  vilest  idolatry  was  practised  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 

This  fact  is  so  clearly  narrated  in  the  histories  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  that  it  is  needless  to  adduce  any  examples.  As 
a  necessary  consequence  of  true  piety,  the  Jews  far  surpassed 
the  Israelites  in  the  purity  of  their  moral  character;  and  in 
the  implicit  confidence  with  which  they  left  all  their  affairs 
to  the  divine  protection ;  for,  at  the  very  time,  when  abomi- 
nations of  every  kind  w  ere  practised  in  Israel,  when  scarcely 
a  crime  was  leii  unattempted,  and  when  the  Israelites  sought 
all  their  safety  and  protection  from  foreign  aid,  in  Judah,  the 
"Law  of  the  Lord  was  most  diligently  studied;  and  the 
Jews,  strengthened  by  their  unshaken  trust  in  Jehovah,  vo- 
luntarily risKed  every  thing  to  promote  tlie  welfere  of  their 
country.-  In  short,  the  histories  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Israel  furnish  a  perpetual  illustration  oi  the  truth 
of  Solomon's  declaration,  that  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation, 
but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people.  Prov.  xiv.  34. 

XII.  State  of  the  Hebrews  during  the  Babvlonish 
Captivity. 

Tlie  condition  of  the  Hebrews,  during  the  captivity,  wat 
far  from  being  one  of  abject  wretchedness.  "  Tliis  is  mani- 
fest from  the  circumstance,  that  a  pious  Hebrew  prophet 
held  the  first  office  at  the  court  of  Babylon ;  that  three  devout 
friends  of  this  prophet  occupied  important  political  stations; 
and  that  Jehoiachin,  the  former  king  of  Judah,  in  the  forty- 

1  Tlius,Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  was  siain  by  Jehu,  king  of  Israel  (2Chron 
xxii.  7—0.);  Athaliah,  who  succeeded  Ahaziah,  by  ihe  command  of  Jehoia- 
da  the  priest  (2  Chron.xxiii.  14—16.);  Joash,  by  his  ownserTanls(2Chron. 
x.\iv.  -23,  £6.);  and  Auiaziah,  by  sotne  ofhis  subjects  who  conspired  againjl 
him.  (2Chron.  xxv.  27.) 

»  Bernhardi,  Commentatio  de  Caussis  quibus  effectiim  sit,  -.a  Regnurv 
Judse  diuliuB  persisteret  quam  Regnuin  Israel,  pp  96 — 101    I'J)-    122 
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fourth  yc.tr  of  tue  captivity,  was  released  from  an  imprison- 
ment which  had  contmued  for  thirty-six  years,  and  was  pre- 
ferred in  point  of  rank  to  all  the  kings  who  were  then  at 
Babylon,  either  as  hostages,  or  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
homage  to  the  Chaldaean  monarch.  He  was  treated  as  the 
first  of  the  kings ;  he  ate  at  the  table  of  his  conqueror,  and  re- 
ceived au  annual  allowance,  corresponding  to  his  royal  rank. 
These  circumstances  of  honour  must  have  reflected  a  degree 
of  dignity  on  all  the  exiles,  sufficient  to  prevent  their  being 
ill-treated  or  despised.  They  were  probably  viewed  as 
"espectable  colonists,  enjoying  the  peculiar  protection  of  the 
sovereign.  In  the  respect  paid  to  Jehoiachin,  his  son  Sheal- 
iel  ana  his  grandson  Zerubbabel  undoubtedly  partook.  If 
that  story'  of  the  discussion  before  Darius,  in  which  Zerub- 
babel is  said  to  have  won  the  prize,  be  a  mere  fiction,  still  it 
is  at  least  probable  that  the  young  prince,  though  he  held  no 
office,  liad  free  access  to  the  court;  a  privilege  which  must 
have  aflbrded  him  many  opportunities  of  alleviating  the  un- 
happy circumstances  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  therefore  not 
at  all  surprising,  that,  when  Cyrus  gave  the  Hebrews  per- 
mission to  return  to  their  own  country,  many,  and  perhaps 
even  a  majority  of  the  nation,  chose  to  remain  behind,  be- 
lieving that  they  were  more  pleasantly  situated  where  they 
were,  than  they  would  be  in  Judjea.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  exiles  (as  is  implied  in  the  story  of  Susanna,  and  as 
the  tradition  of  the  Jews  affirms)  had  magistrates  and  a 


prince  from  their  own  number.  .Tehoiachin,  and  after  him 
Shealtiel  and  Zerubbabel,  might  have  been  regarded  ^s  their 
princes,  in  the  same  manner  as  Jozadak  and  Joshua  were  as 
their  high-priests.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  their  humiliation,  as  a  people  punished  by  their  God, 
was  always  extremely  painful,  and  frequently  drew  on  them 
expressions  of  contempt.  The  peculiarities  of  their  religion 
afforded  many  opportunities  for  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  the 
Babylonians  and  Chaldeeans,  a  striking  example  of  which  is 
ffiven  in  the  profanation  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple. 
(Dan.  V.)  By  such  insults  they  were  made  to  feel  so  much 
the  more  sensibly  the  loss  of  their  homes,  their  gardens,  and 
fruitful  fields;  the  burning  of  their  capital  and  temple;  and 
the  cessation  of  the  public  solemnities  of  their  religion. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  strange  that  an  inspired 
minstrel  breaks  out  into  severe  imprecations  against  the 
scornful  foes  of  his  nation.  (Psal.  cxxxvii.  8,  9.) 

"  If  the  Israelites  were  ill-treated  in  Assyria  after  the  over- 
throw of  Sennacherib  in  Judaea,  as  the  book  of  Tobit  inti- 
mates, this  calamity  was  of  short  duration ;  for  Sennacherib 
was  soon  after  assassinated.  The  Israelites  of  Media  appear 
to  have  been  in  a  much  better  condition,  since  Tobit  advised 
his  son  to  remove  thither.  (Tobit  xiv.  4.  12,  13.)  This  is 
the  more  probable,  as  the  religion  of  the  Medes  was  not 
grossly  idolatrous,  and  bore  considerable  resftmblance  to  that 
of  the  Jews."^ 
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POLITICAL  STATE  OF  THE  JEWS  UNDER  THE  MACCABEES,  AND  THE  SOVEREIGNS  OF  THE  HEROUIAN  FAMILY. 

[.  Brief  account  of  the  JMaccabees. — II.  Sovereigns  of  the  Herodian  family  : — 1.  Herod  the  Great. — St.  Matthevj't  norra.ii'Vf 
of  the  murder  of  the  infanta  at  Bethlehem  confirmed. — 3.  Archelaiis. — 3.  Herod  Antipas. — 4.  Philip. — 5.  Heroic  Jirnjtpa. 
— 6.  Agri[)pa  junior. — 7.  Bernicc  and  Drusilla, 


I.  On  the  subversion  of  the  Babylonian  empire  by  Cyrus 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy  (e.  c.  543),  he  author- 
ized the  Jews  by  an  edict  to  return  into  their  own  country, 
with  full  permission  to  enjoy  their  laws  and  religion,  and 
caused  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt.  In 
the  following  year,  part  of  the  Jews  returned  under  Zerub- 
babel, and  renewed  their  sacrifices :  the  theocratic  government, 
which  had  been  in  abeyance  during  the  captivity,  was  re- 
sumed ;  but  the  re-orcction  of  the  city  and  temple  being  in- 
terrupted for  several  years  hy  the  treachery  and  hostility  of 
the  Samaritans  or  (vutheans,  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Jews, 
the  completion  and  dedication  of  the  temple  did  not  take  place 
until  the  year  511  b.  c,  six  years  after  the  accession  of  Cy- 
rus. The  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  was  accomplished,  and 
the  reformation  of  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil  polity  was  ef- 
fected by  the  two  divinely  inspired  and  pious  governors,  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah.  After  their  death  the  Jews  were  governed 
by  their  hicrh  priests,  in  subjection  however,  to  the  Persian 
kings,  to  whom  they  paid  tribute  (Ezra  iv.  13.  vii.  24.),  but 
with  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  other  magistrates,  as  well 
as  their  liberties,  civil  and  religious.  Nearly  three  centuries 
of  uninterrupted  prosperity  ensued,  until  the  reign  of  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  when  they  were  most  cruelly 
oppressed,  and  compelled  to  take  up  amis  in  their  own  de- 
fence. 

Under  the  able  conduct  of  Judas,  on  account  of  his  heroic 
exploits  surnamed  Maccabseus,  (opn  JiaKaBi  the  Hammerer)^ 
the  son  of  Mattathias,  surnamed  Asmon  (from  whom  is  de- 
rived the  appellation  Asmonaeans,  borne  by  the  princes  de- 
scended from  him),  and  his  valiant  brothers,  the  .Tews  main- 

1  1  Esdras  iii.  iv.    Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xi.  c.  3. 

»  lie  is,  however,  most  generally  supposed  to  have  derived  tliis  name 
from  a  cabaHstical  word,  formed  of  M.  C.  B.  I.  the  initial  letters  of  the  He- 
brew Text,  Mi  Chamoka  Baelim  Jehovah,  i.  e.  who  ainong  the  gods  is  like 
unto  thee,  O  JekovahJ  (Exod.  xv.  11.)  which  letters  might  have  been  dis- 
played on  liis  sacred  standard,  as  the  letters  S.  P.  Q..  R.  (Senatus,  Populus 
Q.Me  Rom  inns),  W5re  on  the  Roman  ensigns.  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chro- 
nology, vdl  i.  p  699. 


talned  a  religious  war  for  twenty-six  years  with  five  .r.uccessive 
kings  of  Syria;  and  after  destroying  upwards  of  200,000  of 
their  best  troops,  the  Maccabees  finally  established  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  own  country  and  the  aggrandizement  of 
their  family.  This  illustrious  house,  whose  princes  united 
the  regal  and  pontifical  dignity  in  their  own  persons,  admi- 
nistered the  affairs  of  the  Jews  during  a  period  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  years ;  until,  disputes  arising  between 
Hyrcanus  II.  and  his  brother  Aristobulus,  the  latter  was  de- 
feated by  the  Romans  under  Pomjiey,  who  captured  Jerusa- 
lem, and  reduced  Judaea  to  a  tributarj^  province  of  the  republic. 
(b.  c.  59.) 

II.  Sovereigns  of  the  Herodian  Family.  —  I.Julius 
Ceesar,  having  defeated  Pompey,  continued  Hyrcanus  in  the 
high-priesthood,  but  bestowed  the  government  of  Jud;»a  upon 
Antipater,  an  Idumajan  by  birth,  who  was  a  Jewish  prose- 
lyte, and  the  father  of  Herod  surnamed  the  Great,  who  was 
subsequently  king  of  the  Jews.  Antipater  divided  Judaea 
between  his  two  sons  Phasael  and  Herod,  giving  to  the  for- 
mer the  government  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  latter  the  pro- 
vince of  Galilee ;  which  being  at  that  time  greatly  infested 
with  robbers,  Herod  signalized  his  courage  by  dispersing 
them,  and  shortly  after  attacked  Antigonus  the  competitor  of 
Hyrcanus  in  the  priesthood,  who  was  supported  by  the  1^- 
rians.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Parthians  having  invaded  Ju- 
daea, and  carried  into  captivity  Hyrcanus  the  high-priest  and 
Phasael  the  brother  of  Herod  ;  the  latter  fled  to  Rome,  where 
Mark  Antony,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  king  of  Judasa.  By  the  aid  of  the  Roman 
arms  Herod  kept  possession  of  his  dignitj^ ;  and  after  three 
years  of  sanguinary  and  intestine  war  with  the  partisans  of 
Antigonus,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  kinpdora  by  Augustus.^ 

Tliis  prince  is  characterized  by  Josephus  as  a  person  of 
singular  courage  and  resolution,  libtiul  and  even  extravagant 

»  Jahn's  History  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  pp.  161.  1(3. 
*  Beausobre,  Introd.  to  the  New  Tes;  (Bf-  Watson's  Tracts,  vol  iii   » 
119.) 
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in  his  expenditure,  maprnificent  in  his  buildings,  especially  in 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  apparently  disposed  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  every  one.  Hut  under  this  specious  exterior 
he  concealed  the  most  consummate  duplicity;  studious  only 
how  to  attain  and  to  secure  his  own  di<iiiity,  he  rcf^rardcd  no 
means,  however  unjustifiable,  which  mi"  ht  promote  that  object 
of  liis  ambition  ;  and  in  order  to  supply  nis  lavish  expenditure, 
he  imposed  oppressive  burdens  on  lus  subjects.  Inexorably 
cruel,  and  a  slave  to  the  most  furious  passions,  he  imbrued 
lis  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  the 
{rrcater  part  of  his  family ;'  such,  indeed,  were  the  restless- 
.•'css  and  jealousy  of  his  temper,  that  he  spared  neither  his 
people,  nor  the  richest  and  most  powerful  oi  his  subjects,  not 
even  his  very  friends.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  such  a 
conduct  should  procure  Ilerod  the  hatred  of  Lis  subjects, 
especially  of  tlie  Pharisees,  who  enjraj^ed  in  various  plots 
against  him  :  and  so  suspicious  did  these  conspiracies  render 
him,  that  he  put  the  innocent  to  the  torture,  lest  the  guilty 
should  escape.  These  circumstances  sufficiently  account  for 
Herod  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him  being  troubled  at  the  arri- 
val of  the  Magi,  to  inquire  where  the  Messiah  was  born. 
(Matt.  ii.  1 — 3.)  The  .Tews,  who  anxiously  expected  the 
Messiah  "  the  Deliverer,"  were  moved  with  an  anxiety  made 
up  of  hopes  and  fears,  of  uncertainty  and  expectation,  blended 
with  a  dread  of  the  sanguinary  consequences  of  new  tumults ; 
and  Herod,  who  was  a  foreigner  and  usurper,  was  apprehen- 
sive lest  he  should  lose  his  crown  l)y  the  birth  of  a  rightful 
heir.  Hence  we  are  furnished  with  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  motive  that  led  him  to  command  all  the  male  children 
to  be  put  to  death,  who  were  under  two  years  of  age,  in 
Betiilenem  and  its  vicinity.  (Matt.  ii.  16.) 

No  very  long  time  after  the  perpetration  of  this  crime, 
Herod  died,  having  suffered  the  most  excruciating  pains,  in 
the  thirty-seventh  year  of  iiis  being  declared  king  of  the  Jews 
by  the  Komans.  Tlu?  tidings  of  Ids  decease  were  received 
by  his  oppressed  subjects  with  universal  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion. 

Herod  had  a  numerous  offspring  by  his  different  wives, 
although  their  number  was  greatly  reduced  by  his  unnatural 
cruelty  in  putting  many  of  them  to  death  :  but,  as  few  of  his 
dqscendants  are  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Volume,  we  shall 
notice  only  those  i;ersons  of  whom  it  is  requisite  that  some 
account  should  be  given  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
New  Testniuent.  The  annexed  table^  will,  perhaps,  be  found 
useful  in  distinguishing  ihe  particular  jjerson.s  of  this  family, 
whooy  names  occur  in  the  evangelical  histories. 

'  "When  Hcroil,"  says  the  accurate  Laidner,  "hail  gained  possession 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  assistance  of  the  llomans,  ami  his  rival  Antigonus  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  general  Sosius,  and  by  him 
carried  to  Mark  Antony,  Herod,  by  a  large  sum  of  money,  persuaded  An- 
tony to  put  him  to  death.  Herod's  great  fear  was,  that  Antigonus  might 
some  time  revive  his  pretensions,  as  being  of  the  Asmonxan  family.  Aris- 
toL'jlus,  brother  of  his  wife  Marianme,  was  murdered  by  his  directions  at 
eidhteen  years  of  age,  because  the  people  at  Jerusalem  had  shown  some 
aliectlon  for  his  person.  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  from  the  death 
of  Antigonus,  ho  put  to  death  llyrcaiuis,  grandfather  of  Marianme,  then 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  who  had  saved  Herod's  life  when  he  was  prose- 
cuted by  the  Sanhedrin  ;  a  man  who,  in  his  youth  and  in  the  vigour  of  his 
life,  and  in  all  the  revolutions  of  his  fortune,  had  shown  a  mild  and  peaceable 
disposition.  His-beloved  wife,  the  beautiful  and  virtuous  Marianme,  had  a 
public  execution,  and  her  mother  Ale.vandra  followed  soon  after.  Alo-xan- 
der  and  Aristobulus,  his  two  sons  by  Marianme,  were  strangled  in  prison  by 
his  order  upon  groundless  suspicions,  as  it  seems,  when  they  were  at  man's 
estate,  were  liiarried,  and  had  children.  I  say  nothing  of  the  death  of  his 
I'ldestson  Anlipater.  If  Joscphus's  character  of  him  be  just,  he  wasa  mis- 
creant, and  deserved  the  worst  death  that  could  be  inflicted  ;  in  his  last  sick- 
ness, a  little  before  he  died,  he  sent  orders  throughout  Judaea,  requiring 
the  presence  of  all  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  at  Jericho.  His  orders  were 
obeyed,  for  they  were  enforced  with  no  less  penally  than  that  of  death. 
When  these  men  were  come  to  Jericho,  he  had  them  all  shut  up  in  the 
circus,  and  calling  for  his  lister  Salome,  and  her  husband  Alexas,  he  told 
iliem,  My  life  is  now  but  short;  I  know  the  dispositions  of  the  Jewish 
lieojile,  and  nothing  will  please  them  more  than  my  death.  'You  have  these 
men  in  your  custody  ;  as  soon  as  the  breath  is  out  of  my  body,  and  before 
my  death  can  be  known,  do  you  let  in  the  soldiers  upon'them  and  kill  them. 
.Ml  Judica  and  every  family  will  then,  ihoiigh  unwillingly,  mourn  at  my 
death.'  Nay,  Josephus  says,  '  That  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  conjured 
lliem  by  their  love  to  him,  and  their  fidelity  to  God,  not  to'fail  of  doing  him 
litis  honour ;  and  they  promised  they  would  not  fail ;'  these  orders,  indeed, 
'V' ri'  not  executed.  Hut  as  a  modern  historian  of  very  good  sense  ol)serves, 
'il:c  history  of  this  his  most  wicked  design  takes  ofTall  objection  against  the 
irii.h  of  murdering  the  innocents,  which  may  be  made  from  the  incredi- 
liility  of  so  barbarous  and  horrid  an  act.  For  this  thoroughly  shows,  that 
(liore  ci'.i!  nothing  be  imagined  so  cruel,  barbarous,  and  horrid,  which  this 
man  was  not  capable  of  doing.'  Itmayalso  be  proper  to  observe,  that  almost 
all  the  executions  I  have  instanced,  were  sacrifices  to  his  state  jealousy, 
w<l  love  of  empire. "  Josephus,  Ant.  Jiid.  lib.  xiv.  c.  23.  25,  26.  23.  lib. 
vvi.  c.  7,  8. 11,  12.  lib.  xvii.  c.  6.  Lardner's  CredibiUty,  part  i.  book  ii.  c. 
i.  il. 

*  From  Schulz's  Archseologia  Hebraica,  p.  W.  Reland  has  given  a  gene- 
alogical table  of  the  enfire  Herodian  family.    (Paltestina,  torn.  i.  p.  174.) 


ANTIPAS  or  ANTIPATER,  an  Idumran, 
appointed  prefect  of  Juda;a  and  Syria  by  Julius  Cxsai. 


HEROD  THE  GREAT,  king  of  Judiea.-Mariamnc 
(Matt.  ii.  J.  Luke  i.  5.), 
of  whose  olT-ipring  the  following  are  to  be  roticed' 


I 

AlUSTOBULUB, 

Strangled  by 
order  of 
his  father. 


AnCHELAl'S, 

(Matt.  ii.  22.) 


Philip, 

(Luke  iii.  I. 


Herod  Antipab, 

(Luke  iii.  1. 

Matt.  xiv.  :j. 

Mark  vi.  II 

Luke  iii.  19, 20.  and 

xxiii   II.) 


HEnoD, 
king  of  Chalcis. 


I  1 

Herod  Agrippa,  Herodias, 

the  elder,         married  to  Herod  Philip, 
(Acts  rii.)  (Matt.  xiv.  3. 

Mark  vi.  17. 
Luke  iii.  19. 


I                            I  I 

Uernicf.,         Agrippa,  junior,  Drdsilla, 

(Acts  XXV.  13.)         (Acts  XXV.  13.  (Act8xxlv.24.) 

xxvi.  I.  et  seq.) 

Herod,  misnamed  the  Great,  by  his  will  divided  his  do- 
minions among  his  three  sons,  Archelaus,  Herod  Antipas, 
and  Herod  Philip. 

2.  To  Archelaus  he  assigned  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Idu- 
msa,  witli  the  regal  dignity,  subject  to  the  approbation  of 
Augustus,  who  ratified  his  will  as  it  respected  the  territorial 
division,  but  conferred  on  Arclielaus  the  title  of  Etkijarch,  or 
chief  of  the  nation,  with  a  promise  of  the  regal  dignity,  if 
he  should  prove  himself  worthy  of  it.  Archelaus  entered 
upon  his  new  oflict;  amid  the  loud  acclamations  of  his  sub- 
jects, who  considered  him  as  a  king;  hence  the  evano-elist, 
in  conformity  with  the  Jewish  idiom,  says  that  he  reigned 
(Matt.  ii.  22.)  His  reign,  iiowever,  commenced  inauspi- 
ciously  :  for,  after  the  death  of  Herod,  and  before  Archelaus 
could  go  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  his  father's 
will,  the  Jews  having  become  very  tumultuous  at  the  temple 
in  consequence  of  his  refusing  them  some  demands,  Arche- 
laus ordered  his  soldiers  to  attack  them;  on  which  occasion 
upw-ards  of  three  thousand  were  slain. ^  On  Archelaus  going 
to  Rome  to  solicit  the  regal  dignity  (agreeably  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  tributary  kings  of  that  age,  who  received  their 
crowns  from  the  Roman  emperor),  the  Jews  sent  an  eml)assy, 
consisting  of  fifty  of  their  principal  men,  with  a  petition  to 
Augustus  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  live  according  to 
their  own  laws,  under  a  Roman  governor.  To  this  circum- 
stance our  Lord  evidently  alludes  in  the  parable  related  by 
Saint  Luke.  (xix.  12 — 27.)  ^1  certain  nobleman  (a/jevx?,  a 
man  of  birth  or  rank,  the  son  of  Herod),  u:ent  into  a  jai 
country  (Italy),  to  receive  for  himself  a  kin'^dom  (that  of  Ju- 
da;a)  and  to  return.  But  his  citizens  (the  Jews)  hated  him 
and  .sent  a  message  (or  embassy)  after  him  (to  Augustus 
Caesar),  saying,  "Afe  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us.''^ 
The  Jews,  however,  failed  in  their  request,  and  Archelaus, 
having  received  the  kingdom  (or  ethnarchy),  on  his  return 
inflicted  a  severe  vengeance  on  those  who  would  not  tliat  hi 
should  reign  over  them.*  The  application  of  this  parable  is  to 
Jesus  Christ,  who  foretells,  that,  on  his  ascension,  he  would 

fo  into  a  distant  country,  to  receive  the  kingdom  from  his 
ather ;  and  that  he  would  return,  at  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, to  take  vengeance  on  those  who  rejected  him.'  The 
subsequent  reign  of  Archelaus  was  turbulent,  and  dis- 
graced by  insurrections  of  the  Jews  against  the  Romans,  and 
also  by  banditti  :iii'l  i)retcnders  to  the  crown  :  at  length,  aftei 
repeated  compluinls  ainainst  his  tyranny  and  mal-administra- 
tion,  made  to  Augustus  by  the  principal  Jews  and  Samari- 
tans, wlio  were  joined  by  his  own  brothers,  Archelaus  wa? 
deposed  and  banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  in  the  tenth  year  ol 
his  reign  ;  and  his  territories  were  annexed  to  the  Roman 
province  of  Syria.'"' 

3.  Hiuion  Antii'as  (or  Antipater),  another  of  Herod's 
sons,  received  i'rom  his  father  the  district  of  Galilee  and 

»  This  circumstance  probably  deterred  the  Holy  Family  from  settling  in 
Juda-a  on  their  return  from  Egypt ;  and  induced  them  by  the  divine  admo- 
nition to  return  to  their  former  residence  at  Nazareth  in  Galilee.  (Matt,  ii 
22,  23.)    Dr.  Hale.s's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  p.  717. 

«  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xvii.  c.  9.  ^  3.  c.  11.  Harwood's  Introduction, 
vol.  i.  p.  '294. 

»  There  is  an  impressive  application  of  this  parable  in  Mr.  Jones's  Le-;- 
fures  on  the  figurative  Language  of  Scripture,  lect.  v.  near  the  beginning 
(Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  35,  36.) 

•  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  ivii.  c.  !1.  (al  xii.)  5  2    c.  13.    kL  xiv.) 
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POLITICAL  STATE  OF  THE  JEWS 


fPAUT  11.    ClIAH.  II. 


Peraa.  with  the  title  of  Tefrarch.'  He  is  described  by  Jose- 
;)luis  as  n  crafty  and  incestuous  prince,  with  which  character 
the  narratives  of  the  evantrelists  coincide ;  for,  having  de- 
serted his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Aretas  king  of  Arabia,  he 
forcibly  took  away  and  married  TIerodias  the  wife  of  his 
brother  Herod  Philip,  n  proud  and  cruel  woman,  to  gratify 
whom  he  caused  .lohii  the  Baptist  to  he  brlirsded  (Matt.  xiv. 
3  Mark  v..  17.  Luke  iii.  10.),  who  had  provoked  her  ven- 
geance by  his  faithful  reproof  of  their  incestuous  nuptials  ; 
Uiough  Josephus  ascribes  the  Baptist's  death  to  Herod's 
apprehension,  lest  the  latter  should  by  his  influence  raise  an 
insurrection  among  the  people.  It  was  this  Herod  that  laid 
snares  for  our  Saviour ;  who,  detecting  his  insidious  inten- 
tions, termed  him  a  fox  (Luke  xiii.  32.),  and  who  was  sub- 
sequently ridiculed  by  him  and  his  soldiers.  (Luke  xxiii.  7 — 
11.)  Some  years  afterwards,  Herod,  aspiring  to  the  regal 
dignity  in  Judeea,  was  banished  toffeiher  with  his  wife,  first 
to  Lyons  in  Gaul,  and  thence  into  Spain.^ 

4.  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  Gaulonitis,  and  Bata- 
naea,  is  mentioned  but  once  in  the  New  Testament.  (Luke 
iii.  1.)  He  is  represented  by  Josephus  as  an  amiable  prince, 
beloved  by  his  subjects,  whom  he  governed  with  mildness 
and  equity  :^  on  his  decease  without  issue,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-seven  years,  his  territories  were  annexed  to  the 
province  of  Syria.'' 

5.  Agrippa,  or  Herod  Agrippa  L,  was  the  son  of  Arxsto- 
bulus,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  sustained 
various  reverses  of  fortune  previously  to  his  attaining  the 
royal  dignity.  At  first  he  resided  at  Rome  as  a  private  per- 
son, and  ingratiated  himself  into  the  favour  of  tne  emperor 
Tiberius :  but  being  accused  of  wishing  him  dead  that 
Caligula  might  rpign,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  order  of 
Tiberius.  On  the  accession  of  Caligula  to  the  empire, 
Agrippa  was  created  king  of  Batanasa  and  Trachonitis,  to 
which  Abilene,  Judaea,  and  Samaria  were  subsequently  added 
by  the  emperor  Claudius.  Returning  home  to  his  dominions, 
he  governed  them  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  subjects 
(for  whose  gratification  he  put  to  death  the  apostle  James, 
and  meditated  that  of  St.  Peter,  who  was  miraculously 
delivered,  Acts  xii.  2 — 17.);  but,  being  inflated  with  pride  on 
account  of  his  increasing  power  and  grandeur,  he  was  struck 
with  a  noisome  and  painful  disease,  of  which  he  died  at 
Caesarea  in  the  manner  related  by  St.  Luke.  (Acts  xii.  21 
— 23.V 

6.  Herod  Agrippa  H.,  or  Junior,  was  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding Herod  Agrippa,  and  was  educated  under  the  auspices 
of  the  emperor  Claudius  :  being  only  seventeen  years  oi  age, 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  he  was  judged  to  be  unequal 
to  the  task  of  governing  the  whole  of  his  dominions.  These 
were  again  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  Roman  procurator 
or  governor,  and  Agrippa  was  first  king  of  Chalcis,  and  after- 
wards of  Batanffia,  Trachonitis,  and  Abilene,  to  which  other 
territories  were  subsequently  added,  over  which  he  seems  to 
have  ruled,  with  the  title  of  king.s  It  was  before  this 
Agrippa  and  hi'S  sister  Bernice  that  St.  Paul  delivered  his 
masterly  defence  (Acts  xxvi.),  where  he  is  expressly  tenned 
a  king.  He  was  the  last  Jewish  prince  of  the  Herodian 
family,  and  for  a  long  time  survived  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

7.  Besides  Herod  ias,  who  has  been  mentioned  above, 
the  two  following  princesses  of  the  Herodian  family  are 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament ;  viz. 

(1.)  Bernice,  the  eldest  daughter  of  king  Herod  Agrippa 
I.  and  sister  to  Agrippa  II.  (Acts  xxv.  13.  23.  xxvi.  30.)  was 
first  married  to  her  uncle  Herod  king  of  Chalcis ;  after  whose 
death,  in  order  to  avoid  the  meritecT  suspicion  of  incest  with 
her  brother  A^ippa,  she  became  the  wife  of  Polemon,  king 
of    Cilicia.     This  connection  being    soon   dissolved,   she 

«  Concerning  the  meaning  of  this  term  learned  men  are  by  no  means 
agreed.  In  its  primary  and  orijrinal  signification  it  implies  a  governor  of  the 
fourth  part  of  a  country  ;  and  this  &eems  to  have  been  the  first  meaning 
ataxed  to  it.  But  afterwards  it  was  given  to  the  governors  of  a  province, 
whether  their  government  was  the  fourth  part  of  a  country  or  not :  for  He- 
rod divided  his  Icingdom  only  into  three  parts.  The  Tetrarchs,  however, 
were  regarded  as  princes,  and  sometimes  were  complimented  with  the  title 
of  king.  (Matt.  xiv.  9.)  Beausobre's  Introd.  lo  tlie  New  Test.  (Bp.  Wat- 
son's Tracis,  vol.  iii.  p.  123.)  The  Rouians  conferred  this  title  on  those 
jrmces  whom  they  did  not  choose  to  elevate  to  the  regal  dignity;  the 
Tetraich  was  lower  in  point  of  ranlt  than  a  Roman  governor  of  a  province. 
Schulzii,  Archteol.  Hehr.  pp.  13,  19.    Jahn,  Archaeol.  Bibl.  §210. 

«  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  7. 

*  Ibid.  hb.  xvii  c  8.  §  1.  lib.  xviii.  c.  5  §4.  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib  i  c.33  §8. 
lib.  li.  c.  6.  §  3. 

«  Ibid.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  4.  §6 

•  Ibid.  lib.  xviii.  cc.  5 — 8. 

»  Ibid.  lib.  jcijt.  c.  9.    De  Bell.  Jud  lib.  li.  cc.  12, 13. 


returned  to  her  brother,  and  became  the  mistress,  first  of 
Vespasian,  and  then  of  Titus,  who  would  have  married  her 
but  that  he  was  unwilling  to  displease  the  Romans,  who 
were  averse  to  such  a  step.'' 

(2.)  Drusilla,  her  sister,  and  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Herod  Agrippa,  was  distinguished  for  her  beauty,  and  was 
equally  celebrated  Avith  Bernice  for  her  profligacy.  She 
was  first  espoused  to  Epiphanes,  the  son  ofAntiochus,  King 
of  Comagena,  on  condition  of  his  embracing  the  Jewish 
religion  ;T)ut  as  he  afterwards  refused  to  be  circumcised,  she 
was  given  in  marriage,  by  her  brother,  to  Azizus  king  of 
Emessa,  who  submitted  to  that  rite.  When  Felix  came  into 
Judaea,  as  procurator  or  governor  of  Judaea,  he  persuaded  her 
to  abandon  her  husband  and  marry  him.  Josephus^  says  that 
she  was  induced  to  transgress  the  laws  of  her  country,  and 
become  the  wife  of  Felix,  in  order  to  avoid  the  envy  of  hei 
sister  Bernice,  who  was  continually  doing  her  ill  offices  on 
account  of  her  beauty.^ 


SECTION  n. 

POLITICAL  STATE  OF  THE  JEWS  UNDER  THE  ROMAN  PROCURA- 
TORS, TO  THE  SUBVERJJJON  OF  THEIR  CIVIL  AND  ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL POLITY. 

I.  Powers  and  functiuns  of  the  Roman  procurators. — II.  Po- 
litical and  civil  state  of  the  Jeivs  tinder  their  administration. 
— III.  Jlccount  of  Pontius  Pilate, — IV.  .find  of  the  procura- 
tors Felix  and  Festvs. 

I.  The  Jewish  kingdom,  which  the  Romans  had  created 
in  favour  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  of  short  duration  ;  expir- 
ing on  his  death,  by  the  division  of  his  territories,  and  by 
the  dominions  of  Archelaus,  which  comprised  Samaria, 
Judaea,  and  Idumaea,  being  reduced  to  a  Roman  province 
annexed  to  Syria,  and  governed  by  the  Roman  Procurators. 

These  officers  not  only  had  the  charge  of  collecting  the 
imperial  revenues,  but  also  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  in 
capital  causes  :  and  on  account  of  their  high  dignity  they  are 
soutetimes  called  governors  (Hj,5^c;v!f),  They  usually  had  a 
council,  consisting  of  their  fnends  and  other  chief  Romans  in 
the  province;  with  whom  they  conferred  on  important  ques 
ti^ons.'"  During  the  continuance  of  the  Roman  republic,  ii 
v/as.very  unusual  for  the  governors  of  provinces  to  take 
their  wives  with  them.  Augustus"  disapproved  of  the  intro- 
duction of  this  practice,  which,  however,  was  in  some 
instances  permitted  by  Tiberius.  Thus  Agrippina  accompa- 
nied Germanicus'2  into  Germany  and  Asia,  and  Plancina  was 
with  Piso,  whose  insolence  towards  Germanicus  she  con- 
tributed to  inflame  :''  and  though  Caecina  Severus  afterwards 
offered  a  motion  to  the  senate,  to  prohibit  this  indulgence 
(on  account  of  the  serious  inconveniem-es, — not  to  sav 
abuses,  that  would  result  from  the  political  influence  whicli 
the  wives  might  exercise  over  their  husbands),  his  motion 
was  rejected,' '  and  they  continued  to  attend  the  procurators  to 
their  respective  provinces.  This  circumstance  will  account 
for  Pilate's  wife  being  at  Jerusalem.  (Matt,  xxvii.  19.)  The 
procurators  of  Judaea  resided  principally  at  Caesarea,'^  which 
was  reputed  to  be  the  metropolis  of  that  country,  and  occu- 
pied the  splendid  palace  which  Herod  the  Great  had  erected 
there.  On  the  great  festivals,  or  when  any  tumults  were 
apprehended,  they  repaired  to  Jerusalem,  that,  by  their 
presence  and  influence,  they  might  restore  order.  For  this 
purpose  they  were  accompanied  by  cohorts  [:ZTitp'.ti,  Acts  x. 
1.),  or  bands  of  soldiers,  not  legionary  cohorts,  but  distinct 
companies  of  military  :  each  of  them  was  about  one  thousand 
strong."^  Six  of  these  cohorts  were  constantly  garrisoned  in 
Judaea ;  five  at  Caesarea,  and  one  at  Jerusalem,  part  of 
which  was  quartered  in  the  tower  of  Antonia,  so  as  to  com- 

'  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xix.  c.  1.  §  1.  l.b.  xx.  c.  7.  §  3.  Tacitus,  Hist.  lib. 
ii.  c.  81.     Suetonius  in  Tito,  c.  7.    Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.  15D 

«  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  7.  §  1,  2.    Acts  xxiv.  24. 

»  Schulzii  Archeeologia  Hebraica,  pp.  49—59.  Pritii  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test 
pp.  429—444.  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility,  vol.  i.  book  i.  ch.  1.  |§  1—11 
(Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  11—30.  8vo.  or  vol.  i.  pp.  9—18.  4to.)  Carpzovii  Antiqui- 
tates  Hebr;e  Gentis,  pp.  15 — 19. 

10  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  4.  §  4.  and  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  16.  §  1. 
mentions  instances  invphich  the  Roman  procurators  thus  took  council  vfitr 
their  assessors. 

•«  Suetonius,  in  Augusto,  c.  24. 

'»  Tacitus,  Annal.  lib.  ii.  cc.  54,  55.  lib.  i.  cc.  40,  41. 

'«  Ibid.  lib.  i.  c.  40.  «*  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  cc.  33,  34. 

»»  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  3.  §  1.  lib.  xx.  c.  5.  §  4.  De  Bell.  Jud 
lib.  ii.  c.  9.  §  2.    Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  79. 

«•  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i.  pp.  3-30—335. 
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mand  the  temple,  and  part  in  the  praetorium  or  governor's 
palace. 

These  procurators  were  Romans,  sometimes  of  the  emies- 
triau  order,  and  sometimes  freedmeii  of  the  emperor:  Felix 
(Acts  xxiii.  21 — 26.  xxvi.  3.  22 — 27.)  was  a  freedman  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,'  with  whom  lie  was  in  high  favour. 
These  governors  were  sent,  not  hy  the  senate,  hut  l)y  the 
Caesars  themselves,  into  those  provinces  which  were  situated 
on  the  confines  of  the  empire,  and  were  placed  ;it,  the  empe- 
ror's own  disposal.  Their  duties  consisted  in  collecliiig  and 
remitting  tribute,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
repression  of  tumults;  some  of  them  held  independent  juris- 
dictions, while  others  were  subordinate  to  the  proconsul  or 
governor  of  the  iKvanst  province.  Thus  Judeca  was  annexed 
to  the  province  of  Syria. 

II.  The  Jews  endured  their  subjection  to  the  Romans  with 
great  reluctance,  on  account  of  the  tribute  which  they  were 
obliged  to  pay :  but  in  all  other  respects  they  enjoyed  a  large 
measure  oi  national  liberty.  It  appears  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  New  Testament  (lor  the  particular  passages  are  too 
numerous  to  be  cited),'^  that  they  practised  their  own  reli- 
gious rites,  worshippefl  in  the  temple  and  in  their  synagogues, 
followed  their  own  customs,  and  lived  very  much  according 
to  their  own  laws.  Thus  ihey  had  llieir  high-priests,  and 
council  or  senate;  they  inllicted  lesser  punishments;  they 
could  apprehend  men  and  bring  them  before  the  council;  and 
if  a  guard  of  soldiers  was  necessary,  could  be  assisted  by 
them,  on  requesting  them  of  the  governor.  Further,  they 
could  bind  men  and  keep  them  in  custody;  the  council  could 
likewise  summon  witnesses  and  take  examinations;  they 
could  excommunicate  persons,  and  they  could  inflict  scourg- 
ing in  their  synagogue  (Deut.  xsv.  [i.  Matt.  x.  17.  Mark 
xiii.  9.);  they  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  referring  litigated 
(luestions  to  arbitrators,  whose  decisions  in  reference  to  them 
tne  Roman  pra;tor  was  bound  to  see  put  in  execution.'' 
Beyond  this,  however,  they  were  not  allowed  to  go;  for, 
when  they  had  any  cai)ital  olfenders,  lluy  carried  them  before 
the  procurator,  who  usually  paid  a  retrard  to  wiiat  they 
Btateu,  and,  if  they  brought  evidence  of  ttie  fact,  pronounced 
sentence  according  to  their  laws.  He  was  the  proper  judge 
in  all  capital  causes;  for,  after  the  council  of  the  Jews  had 
taken  under  their  consideration  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  they  pretended  was  of  this  kind,  they  went  with  it 
immediately  to  the  governor,  who  re-examined  it  and  pro- 
nounced sentence.  That  they  had  not  the  power  of  life  and 
death  is  evident  from  Pilate's  granting  to  them  the  privilege 
of  judging,  but  not  of  condemning  Jesus  Christ,  and  also 
from  their  -acknowledgment  to  Pilate — //  is  not  lawful  fur  us 
to  put  any  iiian  to  death  (John  xviii.  31.)  ;  and  likewise  from 
the  power  vested  in  Pilate  of  releasing  a  condemned  criminal 
to  them  at  the  passover  (John  xviii,  39,  40.),  which  he  could 
not  have  done  if  he  had  not  had  tiie  power  of  life  and  death, 
as  well  as  from  his  own  declaration  that  he  had  power  to 
crucify  and  power  to  release  Jesus  Christ,^  (John  xix.  10.) 

«  Suetonius  in  Claudio,  c.  28. 

«  See  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  ii.  c.  2.  where  the  various 
fiassages  are  adduced  and  fully  considered. 

»  Cod.  lib.  i.  tit.  9.  1.  8.  do  Judiis.— As  the  Christians  were  at  first  re- 
garded as  a  sect  of  the  Jews,  they  likewise  enjoyed  the  same  privilege. 
This  circumstance  will  account  for  Saint  Paul's  blaming  the  Corinthian 
Christians  for  carrying  their  causes  before  the  Roman  prajtor,  instead 
of  leaving  them  to  referees  chosen  from  among  their  brethren.  (1  Cor. 
vi.  1—7.) 

*  The  celebrated  Roman  Jurist,  Ulpian,  states  that  the  governors  of  the 
Roman  provinces  had  the  right  of  thesicord;  which  implied  Uie  authority 
of  punishing  malefactors;  an  authority  which  weis  personal,  and  not  to  be 
transferred.  (Lib.  vi.  c.  8.  de  Officio  I'roconsulis.)  And  Josephus  states 
(Ue  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  §  1.)  that  Coponius,  who  was  sent  to  govern  Ju- 
daea as  a  province  after  the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  was  invested  by 
Augustus  with  the  power  of  life  and  death.  (Bp.  Gray's  Connection  of 
Sacred  and  Profane  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  273.  See  also  Dr.  Lardner's  Cre- 
dibility, c.  2.  §  6.)  The  case  of  the  Jews  stoning  Stephen  (Acts  vji.  56,  57.) 
has  been  urged  by  some  learned  men  as  a  proof  that  the  former  had  the 
yower  of  life  and  death,  but  the  circumstances  of  that  case  do  not  support 
vhis  a.ssertion.  Stephen,  it  is  true,  had  been  examined  before  the  great 
council,  who  had  heard  witnesses  against  hi.n,  but  nowhere  do  we  read 
•*«t  they  haij  collected  votes  or  proceeded  t«  the  giving  of  sentence,  or 


III.  Of  the  various  procurators  that  governed  Judaea  undei 
the  Romans,  Pontius  Pil.^te  is  the  best  known,  and  most 
frequently  mentioned  in  tiic;  sacred  writings. — He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Italy,  and  was  sent  to  govern  Judaa 
about  the  year  a.  d.  20  or  27.  Pilate  is  characterized  by 
Josephus  as  an  unjust  and  cruel  governor,  sanguinary,  obsti- 
nate, and  impetuous;  who  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Judaea 
hy  persistincr-in  carrying  into  Jerusalem  the  effigies  of  Tibe- 
rius Caesar  tnat  were  upon  the  Roman  ensijpis,  and  by  other 
acts  of  oppression,  which  produced  tumults  among  the  Jews.' 
Dreading  the  extreme  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  Tiberius,  he 
delivered  up  the  Redeemer  to  be  crucified,  contrary  to  the 
conviction  of  his  better  judgment:  and  in  the  vain  hope  of 
conciliating  the  Jews  whom  he  had  oppressed.  After  he  had 
held  his  office  for  ten  years,  having  caused  a  number  of  in- 
nocent Samaritans  to  be  put  to  death,  that  injured  people 
sent  an  embassy  to  Vitellius,  proconsul  of  Syria;  by  whom 
he  was  ordered  to  Rome,  to  give  an  account  of  his  mal-admi- 
nistration  to  the  emperor.  But  Tiberius  being  dead  before 
he  arrived  there,  his  successor  Caligula  banished  him  to 
Gaul,  where  he  is  said  to  have  committed  suicide  about  the 
year  of  Christ  41.'' 

IV.  On  the  death  of  king  Herod  Agrippa,  Judaea  being 
again  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  the  government  of  it 
was  confided  to  Antomus  Felix;  who  had  oiiginally  been 
the  slave,  then  the  freedman  of  Nero,  and,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  his  brother  Pallas,  also  a  freedman  of  that  emperor, 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  procurator  of  Judaea.  He  libe- 
rated that  country  from  banditti  and  impostors  (the  vtry 
worthy  deeds  alluded  to  by  TertuUus,  Acts  xxiv.  2.) ;  but  he 
was  in  oilier  respects  a  cruel  and  avaricious  governor,  incon- 
tinent, intemperate,  and  unjust.  So  oppressive  at  length  did 
his  administration  become,  that  the  Jews  accused  him  before 
Nero,  and  it  was  only  through  the  powerful  interpcs-ition  of 
Pallas  that  Felix  escaped  condign  punishment.  His  third' 
wife,  Drusilla,  has  already  been  mentioned.  It  was  before 
these  persons  that  St.  Paul,  with  singular  propriety,  nasoned 
of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  a  judgment  to  come.  (Acts 
xxiv.  25.)  On  the  resignation  of  Felix,  a.d.  60,  the  goveni- 
mcnt  of  Judffia  was  committed  to  Fortius  Festus,  before 
whom  Paul  defended  himself  against  the  accusations  of  the 
Jew's  (Acts  XXV.),  and  appealed  from  his  tribunal  to  that  of 
Cffisar.  Finding  his  province  overrun  with  robbers  and  mur- 
derers, Festus  strenuously  exerted  himself  in  supj  ressim/ 
their  outrages.     He  died  in  Judaea  about  the  year  62.^ 

The  situation  of  the  Jews  under  the  two  last-mentioned 
procurators  w'as  truly  deplorable.  Distracted  by  tumults, 
excited  on  various  occasions,  their  country  was  overrun  with 
robbers  that  plundered  all  the  villages  whose  inhabitants 
refused  to  listen  to  their  persuasions  to  shake  off  the  Roman 
yoke.  Justice  was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and  even  the 
sacred  office  of  high-priest  was  exposed  to  sale.  But,  of  all 
the  procurators,  no  one  abused  his  power  more  than  CJessius 
Florus,  a  cruel  and  sanguinary  governor,  and  so  extremely 
avaricious  that  he  shared  with  the  robbws  in  their  booty,  and 
allowed  them  to  follow  their  nefarious  practices  with  impu- 
nity. Hence  considerable  numbers  of  the  wretched  Jews, 
with  their  families,  abandoned  their  native  country ;  while 
those  who  remained,  being  driven  to  desperation,  took  up 
arms  against  the  Romans,^  and  thus  commenced  that  war, 
which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  Judaea,  and  the  taking 
away  of  their  name  and  nation.''^ 

even  to  pronounce  him  guilty:  all  which  ought  to  have  been  done,  if  the 
proceedings  had  been  regular.  Before  Stephen  could  finish  his  defence, 
a  sudden  tumult  arose ;  the  people  who  were  present  rushed  with  ona 
accord  upon  him,  and  casting  him  out  of  the  city,  stoned  him  before  th« 
alTair  could  be  taken  before  the  Roman  procurator.  Pritii  Introd.  ad  Nor 
Test.  p.  592. 
»  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xsw.  c.  3.  §§  1,  2. 

•  Ibid.  lib.  xviii.  c.  4.    Eusebius,  Hist  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  cc.  7,  8. 
'  Claudii  Commentalio  de  Felice,  pp.  62,  63. 

•  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c  8.  SS  9,  10.     Ke  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  Ii.    e 
11.  §  1. 

•  Ibid.  lib.  XX.  cc.  8.  11.    Ibid.  lib.  ii.  cc.  f,  10. 
«•  Schulzii  Archaeologia  Ucbraica,  pp.  59--f>6, 
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CHAPTER  III. 

COURTS  OF  JUDICATURE,  LEGAL  PrtOCKEDINGS,  AND  CRIMINAL  LAW  OF  THE    fEWS. 

SECTION  I. 
JEWISH  COURTS  OF  JUDICATURE  AND  LEGAL  PRGCEBVDINGS.' 

Seat  of  Justice. — II.  Inferior  Tribunals. — III.  Appeals. —  Constitution  of  the  Saiihedrin  or  Great  Council. — IV.  Time  of 
Trials. — Foi'm  of  legal  Proceeding's  ancng-  the  Jews. —  1.  Citation  of  the  Parties. — 2,  3.  Form  of  Pleading  in  civil  and 
crmina^.  Cases. — 4.  Witnesses. — Oaths, — 5.  Tiie  Lot,  in  luhat  Cases  used  judicially. — 6.  Forms  of  Acquittal. — 7.  S^lm• 
mary  Justice,  sometimes  clamorously  demanded. — V.  Execution  of  Sentences,  by  -whom  arid  in  -what  manner  performed. 


1.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  Ga/e  of  the  City  was 
the  Seat  of  Justice,  where  conveyances  of  titles  and  estates 
were  made,  complaints  were  heard  and  justice  done,  and 
all  public  business  was  transacted.  Thus  Abraham  made 
the  acquisition  of  the  sepulchre  in  the  presence  of  all  those 
who  entered  in  at  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Hebron.  (Gen.  xxiii. 
10.  18.)  When  Hamor  and  his  son  Shechem  proposed  to 
make  an  alliance  with  Jacob  and  his  sons,  they  spoke  of  it 
to  the  people  at  the  gate  (f  the  city.  (Gen.  xxxiv.  24.)  In 
later  times  Boaz,  having  declared  his  intention  of  marrying 
Ruth,  at  the  gate  of  Bethlehem  caused  her  kinsman  to  resign 
his  pretensions,  and  give  him  the  proper  conveyance  to  the 
estate.   (Ruth  iv,  1 — 10.)     From  the  circumstance  of  the 

fates  of  cities  being  the  seat  of  justice,  the  judges  appear  to 
ave  been  termed  the  Elders  of  tlie  Gale  (Deut.  xxii.  15. 
XXV.  7.) ;  for,  as  all  the  Israelites  were  husbandmen,  who 
went  out  in  the  morning  to  work,  and  did  not  return  until 
night,  the  city  gate  was  the  place  of  greatest  resort.  By  this 
ancient  practice,  the  judges  were  compelled,  by  a  dread  of 
public  displeasure,  to  be  most  strictly  impartial,  and  most 
carefully  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  causes  which  were 
brought  before  them.  The  same  practice  obtained  after  I'he 
captivity.  (Zech.  viii.  16.)  The  Ottoman  court,  it  is  well 
known,  derived  its  appellation  of  the  Forte,  from  the  distri- 
bution of  justice  and  the  despatch  of  public  business  at  its 
gates.     During  the  Arabian  monarchy  in  Spain,  the  same 

Kractice  obtained  ;  and  the  magnificent  gate  of  entrance  to  the 
loorish  palace  of  Alhamra  at  Grenada  to  this  day  retains  the 
appellation  of  the  Gate  of  Justice  or  of  Judgment.''  To  the 
practice  of  dispensing  justice  at  the  gates  of  cities,  there  are 
numerous  allusions  in  the  Sacred  Volume.  For  instance,  in 
Job  V.  4.  the  children  of  the  wicked  are  said  to  be  crushed  in 
the  gate,-  that  is,  they  lose  their  cause,  and  are  condemned  in 
the  court  of  judgment.  The  Psalmist  (cxxvii.  5.),  speaking 
of  those  whom  God  has  blessed  with  many  children,  says 
that  they  shall  not  be  ashamed,  but  they  shall  speak  with  the 
enemies  in  the  gate  -,  that  is,  those  who  are  thus  blessed  shall 
courageously  plead  their  cause,  and  need  not  fear  the  want 
of  justice  when  they  meet  their  adversaries  in  the  court  of 
judicature.  Compare  Prov.  xxii.  22.  and  xxxi.  23.  Lament. 
/.  14.  AmoR  V.  12.,  in  all  which  passages  the  gute,  and  ciders 
of  the  land  or  of  the  gate,  respectively  denote  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice and  the  judges  who  presided  there.  And  as  the  gates  of 
a  city  constituted  its  strength,  and  as  the  ha])piness  of  a  peo- 
ple depended  nmch  upon  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the 
judges  who  sat  there,  it  may  be  that  our  Saviour  alluded  to 
this  circumstance,  when  he  said,  The  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  his  church  (Matt.  xvi.  18.) ;  that  is,  neither 
the  strength  nor  policy  of  Satan  or  his  instruments  shall  ever 
be  able  to  overcome  it. 

in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Jews  held  courts  of  judica- 
ture in  their  synagogues,  where  they  punished  oflTendors  by 
scourging.  (Matt.  x.  17.  Acts  xxii.  19.  xxvi.  11.)  Aftei 
their  example,  Dr.  Macknight  thinks  it  probable,  that  the 
first  Christians  held  courts  for  determining  civil  causes,  in 
the  places  where  they  assembled  for  public  worship,  called 
i/our  synagogue  in  the  epistle  of  James,  (ii.  2.  Gr.)  It  is 
evident,  he  adds,  that  the  apostle  speaks  not  of  their  assem- 
bly, but  of  the  place  where  their  assembly  was  held,  from 
his  mentioning  the  litigants  as  sitting  in  a  more  honourable 

I  Besides  the  autborilies  incidentally  cited  in  the  course  of  this  section, 
the  following  works  have  been  consulted  for  it,  throughout :  viz.  Schulzii 
Archajologia  Hebraica,  pp.  66—81. ;  Calinot,  Dissertation  sur  la  Police  des 
Hebreu.x  (Dissertations,  toin.  i.  pp.  187—20!.);  Alber,  Ilerineneulica  Vet 
Test.  pp.  234—238.  ;  Pritii  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test.  pp.  575-5')4. :  Brunini's 

Antiq.  Htor.  pp.  99 — 107. ;  Home's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii,  pp.  30 i\.  ; 

Jahn,  Archaeol.  Biblica,  §§  243—248.  ;  Ackerniann,  ArchKol.  Bibl.  §§  237 

*  Murphy's  Arabian  Antif  uities  of  Spain,  plates  xiv.  xv.  pp.  8,  9. 


or  less  honourable  place  in  the  synagogue.  And  the  context 
shows,  that  judges  and  judicial  causes  were  the  subjects  of 
the  apostle's  thoughts.^ 

II.  On  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, Moses  commanded  them  to  appoint  judges  and  officers 
in  all  their  gates,  throughout  their  tribes  (Deut.  xvi.  18.) ; 
whose  duty  it  was  to  exercise  judicial  authority  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  ;  but  weighty  causes  and  appeals  were  car- 
ried before  the  supreme  judge  or  ruler  of  the  commonwealth. 
(Deut.  xvii.  8,  9.)  According  to  Josephus,  these  inferior 
judges  were  seven  in  number,  men  zealous  in  the  exercise 
of  virtue  and  righteousness.  To  each  judge  (that  is,  to  each 
college  of  judges  in  every  city)  two  officers  were  assigned 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.''  These  judges  existed  in  the  time 
of  that  historian  ;'•'  and,  although  the  rabbinical  writers  are 
silent  concerning  them,  yet  their  silence  neither  does  nor 
can  outweigh  the  evidence  of  an  eye-witness  and  magistrate, 
who  himself  appointed  such  judges. 

The  Priests  and  Levites,  who,  from  their  being  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  were,  consequently,  best  skilled  m 
its  various  precepts,  and  old  men,  who  were  eminent  for 
their  age  ana  virtue,  administered  justice  to  the  people  :  in 
consequence  of  their  age,  the  name  oi  elders  became  attached 
to  them.  Many  instances  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament; they  were  also  called  rt^/ers,  ap;^^i5VTK.  (Luke  xii.  58. 
where  ruler  is  synonymous  with  judge.)''  The  law  of  Moses 
contained  the  most  express  prohibitions  of  bribery  (Exod. 
xxii.  8.)  and  jiartiality  ;  enjoining  them  to  administer  jus- 
tice without  respect  of  persons,  and  reminding  them,  that  a 
judge  sits  in  the  seat  of  God,  and,  consequently,  that  no  man 
ought  to  have  any  pre-eminence  in  his  sight,  neither  ought 
he  to  be  afraid  of  any  man  in  declaring  the  law.  (Exod.  xxiii. 
3.  6,  7.  Lev.  xix.  15.  Deut.  i.  17.  xvi.  18,  19.)  The  pro- 
phet Amos  (viii.  6.)  reproaches  the  corrupt  judges  of  his 
time,  widi  taking  not  only  silver,  but  even  so  trifling  an  arti- 
cle of  dress  as  a  pair  ol  (wooden)  sandals,  as  a  Dribe,  to 
condemn  the  innocent  poor  who  could  not  afford  to  make 
them  a  present  of  equal  value.  Turkish  officers  and  their 
wives  in  Asia,  to  this  day,  go  richly  clothed  in  costly  silks 
given  them  by  those  who  have  causes  depending  before 
them.''  It  is  probable,  at  least  in  the  early  ages  after  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Jews  in  Canaan,  that  their  judges  rode  on 
V}hite  asses,  by  way  of  distinction  (Judges  v,  10.),  as  the 
MoUahs  or  men  of  the  law  do  to  this  day  in  Persia,^  and  the 
heads  of  families  returning  from  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.' 

III.  From  these  inferior  tribunals,  appeals  lay  to  a  highei 
court,  in  cases  of  importance.  (Deut.  xvii.  8 — 12.)  In  Jeru 
salem,  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  were  superior  courts,  in 
which  David's  sons  presided.  Psalm  cxxii.  5.  seems  to 
allude  to  them  :  though  v/e  do  not  find  that  a  supreme  tri- 
bunal was  established  at  Jerusalem  earlier  than  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoshaphat.  (2  Chron.  xix.  8 — 11.)     It  was  composed  of 

»  Macknigbt  on  Jatnes  ii.  2. 

«  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c.  14.  Schulzii  Prolusio  de  variis  Judaeo 
rum  crroribus  in  Descriptione  Templi  ii.  §  xv.  pp.  27 — 32. ;  prefixed  to  hi« 
edition  of  Rcland's  Treatise  De  Spoliis  Templi  Hicrosolytnitani  Trajecti  ad 
Rhenuni,  1775.  8vo. 

»  Josephus,  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  20.  5  5. 

•  Erncsti  Institutio  InterprctisNoviTestamenti,  part  iii.  c.  10.  §  73.  p.  356. 
■■  Morier's  Second  .lourney,  p.  136. 

•  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  ii.  p.  317. 

»  "  We  met,  one  day,  a  procession,  consisring  of  a  family  returning  from 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Drums  and  pipes  announced  the  joyfal(event 
.^  white-bearded  old  man,  riding  on  a.  white  ass.  lid  the  way  with  patri- 
aixbal  grace ;  and  the  men  who  met  him,  or  accompanied  him,  were  con 
tinually  throwing  their  arms  about  his  neck,  uu}  almost  dismounting  him 
with  their  salutations.  He  was  followed  b_>  Ins  three  wives,  each  riding 
on  a  high  camel ;  their  female  acquaintances  running  on  each  side,  while 
they  occasionally  stooped  down  lo  salute  tliem.  The  women  continually 
uttered  a  remarkably  shrjU  whistle.  It  was  impossible,  viewing  the  olif 
man  who  l-ed  the  way,  not  lo  remember  the  expression  in  JiJ'Iges  v.  10  '■ 
Jowett's  Christian  Researches,  p.  163. 
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priests  and  heads  of  families,  and  had  two  ftesidents, — one 
m  the  person  of  the  high-priest,  and  another  wlio  sat  in  the 
name  of  tlie  kin{i^.  Tlie  judicial  establishment  was  reorga- 
nized after  the  captivity,  and  two  classes  of  judf^es,  inferior 
and  superior,  were  ap|)ointed.  (Ezra  vii.  25.)  Hut  the  more 
dilli-ult  cases  and  aj)peals  were  brouirht,  either  before  the 
ruler  of  the  state,  or  before  the  hitrh-priest ;  until,  in  the  a{(c 
of  the  Maccabees,  a  supreme  judicial  tribunal  was  instituted. 
which  is  first  mentioned  under  Hyrcanus  IL' 

This  tribunal  (which  must  not  he  confounded  with  the 
seventy-two  counsellors,  who  were  appointed  to  assist  Tvloses 
'n  the  civil  administration  of  the  nrovernment,  but  who  never 
fulfilled  the  office  of  judges)  is  by  tiieTahnudistsdenoniinated 
Sanhedrin,  and  is  the  great  Council  so  often  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament.  It  was  most  ])robal)ly  instituted  in  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  was  composed  of  seventy  or  se- 
venty-two members,  under  the  chief  presidency  of  the  high- 
priest,  under  whom  were  two  vice-presidents ;  the  first  of 
whom,  called  the  Father  oft/ie  Council^  sat  on  the  right,  as  the 
second  vice-president,  who  was  called  Chakani,  or  the  Wise 
Mu7i,  did  on  the  left  band  of  the  president.  The  other  asses- 
sors, or  members  of  this  council,  comprised  three  descriptions 
of  persons,  viz.  1.  The  Afix'^^''^  or  Chief  Priests,  who  were 
partly  such  priests  as  had  executed  the  pontificate,  and  partly 
the  princes  or  chiefs  of  the  twenty-four  eourscs  or  classes  of 
priests,  who  enjoyed  this  honourable  title  : — 2.  The  Ufo^^u- 
Twc/,  or  Elders,  perhaps  the  ])rinces  of  tribes  or  heads  of  fa- 
milies;— and,  3.  The  Tfiu./A/xi.Ttic,  Scri/jes,  or  men  learned  in 
the  law.  It  docs  not  appear  tl:at  all  the  elders  and  scribes 
were  meml)ers  of  this  tribunal :  most  nrobably  those  only 
were  assess(jrs,  who  were  either  electeci  to  the  office,  or  no- 
minated to  it  by  royal  authority.  They  are  reported  to  have 
sat  in  a  semi-circular  form ;  and  to  this  manner  of  their  sitting 
in  judgment  Jesus  Christ  is  supposed  to  refer  in  Matt.  xix. 
38.,  and  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  vi.  2. 

The  Sanhedrin  held  its  daily  sittings  early  in  the  morning 
(according  to  the  Talmudists)  in  the  Temple  ;  but  they  are 
contradicted  by  Josephus,^  who  speaks  of  a  council-house  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Temple,  where  this  council 
was  in  all  probability  convened ;  though  in  extraordinary 
emergencies  it  was  assembled  in  the  higli-priest's  house,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  mock  trial  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  autho- 
rity of  this  tribunal  was  very  extensive.  It  decided  all 
causes,  which  were  brought  before  it,  by  appeal  from  inferior 
courts  ;  and  also  took  cognizance  of  the  general  affiiirs  of 
the  nation.  Before  Judaa  was  subject  to  trie  Roman  power, 
the  Sanhedrin  had  the  right  of  judging  in  capital  cases,  but 
not  afterwards  ;  the  stoning  of  Stephen  being  (as  we  have 
already  observed)  a  tumultuary  act,  and  not  in  consequence 
of  sentence  pronounced  by  this  council." 

Besides  the  Sanhedrin,  the  Talmudical  writers  assert  that 
there  were  other  smaller  councils,  each  consisting  of  twenty- 
three  persons,  who  heard  and  determined  petty  causes :  two 
of  these  were  at  Jerusalem,  and  one  in  every  city  containing 
one  hundred  and  twenty  inhabitants.  Josephus  is  silent  con- 
cerninw  these  tribunals,  but  they  certainly  appear  to  have 
existed  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ;  who,  "by  images  taken 
fronMhese  two  courts,  in  a  very  striking  manner  represents 
the  diffi?rent  decrees  of  future  punishments,  to  which  the 
impenitently  wicKed  will  be  doomed  according  to  the  respec- 
tive heinousness  of  their  crimes.  But  I  sai/  unto  uou,  that 
whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause,  s/iall  be  in 
danger  of  the  judgment  ;  and  whosever  shall  say  to  his  brother, 
Baca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council  ;  but  whosoever  shall 
say,  Thoufuol,  shall  be  in  danger  ofuEhh  fire.  (Matt.  v.  22.) 
That  is,  whosoever  shall  indulge  causeless  and  unprovoked 
resentment  against  his  Christian  brother,  shall  be  punished 
with  a  severity  similar  to  that  wliich  is  inflicted  by  the  court 
of  judgment.  He,  who  shall  suffer  his  passions  to  transport 
him  to  greater  extravagances,  so  as  to  make  his  brother  the 
object  of  derision  and  contempt,  shall  be  exposed  to  a  still 
severer  pnuishment,  corresponaing  to  that  which  the  council 
imposes,  ^ut  he  who  shall  load  his  fellow-Christian  with 
odious  appellations  and  abusive  language,  shall  incur  the 
severest  degree  of  all  punishments, — ecpial  to  that  of  being 
burnt  alive  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  :"^ — which,  having 
formerly  been  the  scene  of  those  horrid  sacrifices  of  childroii 
to  Moloch  by  causing  them  to  pass  through  the  fire,  the 

»  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  x\v.  c.  9.  §  3. 

»  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  4.  S  2.  lib.  vi.  c.  6.  I  3. 

*  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  given  a  list  of  si.^teen  presidents  who  directed  the 
sanhedrin  from  the  captivity  till  its  dissolution.  (Prospect  of  the  Teinpli;, 
eU  Mil.  §  1.    Works,  vol.  ix.  pp.  342—^16.  8vo.  edit.) 

•  Jlarwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Test  vol.  ii.  pp.  183,  189 


Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time  used  to  denote  the  place  of  the 
damned. 

Where  there  were  not  one  hundred  and  twenty  inbabitants 
in  a  town  or  village,  according  to  the  Talrnudi.st,  there  was 
a  tribunal  of  three  judges  :  and  to  this  tribunal  some  writers 
have  erroneously  imagined  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  be- 
longed, rather  than  to  the  great  Sanhedrin.  But  both  th 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  and  Josephus  are  silent  con 
cerning  the  existence  of  such  a  tribunal.  Jahn  is  of  opinion 
that  this  court  was  merely  a  session  of  three  arbitrators. 
which  the  Roman  laws  permitted  to  the  Jews  in  civil  causes  : 
as  the  Talmudists  themselves  state  that  one  judge  was  chosen 
by  the  accuser,  another  by  the  party  accused,  and  a  third  by 
both  parties.  It  appears,  however,  that  only  petty  affiiirs  were 
cognizable  by  this  tribunal.  The  reference  to  arbitrators, 
recommended,  to  Christians  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  vi.  1 — 5., 
has  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  this  tribunal. 

It  is  essential  to  the  ends  of  justice,  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  courts  should  be  committed  to  writing,  and  preserved 
in  archives  or  registries:  Josephus  informs  us  that  there  was 
such  a  repository  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  burnt  by  tiie  Ro- 
mans,^ and  which  was  furnished  with  scribes  or  notaries,  for 
recording  the  proceedings.  From  this  place,  probably,  St. 
Luke  derived  his  account  of  the  proceedings  against  the 
protomartyr  Stephen,  related  in  Acts  vi.  and  vii.  These  tribu- 
nals also  had  inferior  ministers  or  officers  (trnigirai,  Matt.  v. 
25.),  who  probably  corresponded  with  our  apparitors  or  mes 
sengers  ;  and  others  whose  office  it  was  to  carry  the  decrees 
into  execution,  viz.  1.  The  7rp«*Toptc,  or  exactors,  wiiose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  levy  the  fines  imposed  by  the  court ;  and. 
2.  The  BxvutiTM,  or  tiirmenlors,  those  whose  office  it  was  to 
examine  by  torture  :  as  this  charge  was  devolved  on  gaolers, 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  the  word  /S^s-awritc  came  to  signify  a 
gaoler.8 

IV.  It  appears  from  Jer.  xxi.  12.,  that  causes  were  heard, 
and  judgment  was  executed  in  the  morning.  According  to 
the  Talmud,'  capital  causes  were  prohibited  from  being  heard 
in  the  night,  as  also  were  the  institution  of  an  examination, 
the  pronouncing  of  sentence,  and  the  carrying  of  it  int<; 
execution,  on  one  and  the  same  day  ;  and  it  was  enjoined 
that  at  least  the  execution  of  a  sentence  should  be  deferred 
until  the  following  day.  How  flagrantly  this  injunction  was 
disregarded  in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  mention.  According  to  the  Talmud,  also,  no  judg- 
ments could  be  executed  on  festival  days  ;  but  this  by  nc. 
means  agrees  with  the  end  and  design  oi  capital  punishment 
expressed  in  Deut.  xvii.  13.  viz.  That  all  the  people  might 
hear  and  fear.  It  is  evident  from  Matt.  xxvi.  5.  that  the  chief 
priests  and  other  leading  men  among  the  Jews  were  at  first 
afraid  to  apprehend  Jesus,  lest  there  should  be  a  tumult 
among  the  people  :  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  feared  the 
Galilaeans  more  than  the  populace  of  Jerusalem,  because 
they  were  the  countrymen  of  our  Lord.  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, when  the  traitor  Judas  presented  himself  to  them,  their 
fears  vanished  awa)'. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Jewish  history,  judicial  procedure 
must  have  been  summary,  as  it  still  is  in  Asia.^  Of  advo- 
cates, such  as  ours,  there  is  no  appearance  in  any  part  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Everyone  pleaded  his  own  cause;  of  thi.s 
practice  we  have  a  memorable  instance  in  1  Kings  iii.  IG^ 
28.  As  causes  were  heard  at  the  city  gate,  where  the  people 
assembled  to  hear  news  or  to  pass  away  their  time,  Michaelis 
thinks  that  men  of  experience  and  wisdom  might  be  asked 
for  their  opinions  in  difficult  cases,  and  might  sometimes 
assist  with  their  advice  those  who  seemed  embarrassed  in 
their  own  cause,  even  when  it  was  a  good  one.  Probably 
this  is  alluded  to  in  Job  xxix.  7 — 17.  and  Isa.  i.  17.^  Froin 
the  Romans,  the  use  of  advocates,  or  patrons  who  pleaded 
the  cause  of  another,  might  have  passed  to  the  Jews.  In 
this  view  the  word  na^a«>j)Toc,  or  advocate,  is  applied  to 
Christ,  our  intercessor,  who  pleads  the  cause  of  sitmers  with  his 
Father.  (1  John  ii.  1.)  The  form  of  proceeding  appears  to 
have  been  as  follows  : — 

1.  Those  who  were  summoned  before  courts  of  judicature, 
were  said  to  be  7rpiyryfst.jufxmi  u;  xfim,  because  they  were  cited 
by  posting  up  their  names  in  some  public  place,  and  to  these 

»  Josephus,  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.  3.  §  3. 

•  Schleusner's  and  Parkhurst's  Lexicon,  in  voce. 
■>  Sanhedrin,  IV. 

•  And  also  among  the  Marootzee,  a  nation  inhabiting  the  interior  of 
South  Africa.  Campbell's  Travels  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  vol.  ii 
p.  2.36.  (Ix)ndon,  1822.  8vo.)  From  this,  anri  other  coincidences  with  Jew- 
ish observances,  Mr.  C.  thinks  it  probable  ttiat  tt  »  Marootzee  areof  Jewisy 
or  Arabian  origin 

»  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Mosjs,  vcl.  iv.  pp.  320.  3SS 
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judgment  was  published  or  declaTeii  in  vvritiiifj-.  The  Gni  k 
vviters  applied  the  term  Trft.yi-^fifjLumu;,  to  those  whom  the 
Romans  called  proscripfns  or  pros'-.rihcd,  that  is,  whose  names 
v\ere  posted  up  in  writintj  in  some  puDlic  place,  as  persons 
doomed  to  die,  with  a  reward  oiTiired  to  wlioever  would  kill 
them.  To  this  usage  there  is  an  allusion  in  the  Epistle  of 
Jude  (verse  4.),  where  the  persons  who  are  said  to  be  Trf'.yi- 
■yLi/u/uivoi  m  TcvTo  t:  xctjui,  fore  wrJtIt »  fo,  or  before  described  for, 
mis  condemnation,  denote  those  who  were  long  before  de- 
scribed, in  the  examples  of  their  wickedness  contained  in  the 
writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  such  as  the  angels  that 
sinned,  the  antediluvians,  the  people  of  Sodom,  &c.  And  in 
the  condemnation  of  these  sinners,  God  has  shown  what  he 
will  do  to  all  others  like  them.'  In  the  sacred  writings,  all 
false  teachers  and  impure  practices  have  been  most  openly 
proscribed  and  condemned,  and  in  the  following  verses  of  the 
same  epistle  the  apostle  distinctly  specifies  who  these  per- 
sons are. 

2.  He,  who  entered  the  action,  went  to  the  judges,  and 
stated  his  affair  to  them;  and  then  they  sent  officers  with 
him  to  seize  the  party  and  bring  him  to  justice.  To  this  our 
Lord  alludes,  when  he  says  (Matt.  v.  25.),  Jls;ree  with  thine 
adversary  while  thou  art  in  the  way  with  him,  Ijefore  thou  art 
brought  before  the  judge,  lest  thou  be  condemned.  On  the 
day  appointed  for  hearing  the  cause,  the  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant presented  themselves  before  the  judges;  who  at  first 
sat  alone.  (Deut.  xxv.  1.)  In  later  times,  the  Jewish  writers 
inform  us,  that  there  were  always  two  notaries  belonging  to 
the  court,  one  of  whom  stood  on  the  right  hand  of  the  judge, 
who  wrote  the  sentence  of  acquittal;  and  the  other,  (tn  his 
left  hand,  who  wrote  the  sentence  of  condemnation.  To  this 
custom,  probably,  our  Saviour  referred  (Matt.  xxv.  33.), 
when,  speaking  of  the  last  judgment,  he  says,  that  he  will 
set  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand,  in  order  to  be  acquitted,  and 
the  goats  on  his  kft,  in  order  to  be  condemned.  It  appears 
that  the  judicial  decrees  were  (as  they  still  are  in  the  East) 
first  written  by  a  notary,  and  then  authenticated  or  annulled 
by  the  magistrate.  To  this  the  prophet  Isaiah  alludes  when 
he  denounces  a  woe  imto  them  that  decree  unrighteous  decrees, 
and  to  the  writers  that  write  grierousness.  (Isa.  x.  1.  marginal 
rendering. )2  The  judges  sat,  while  the  defendants  stood, 
particularly  during  the  examination  of  witnesses.  Thus, 
Jesus  stood  before  the  governor.  (Matt,  xxvii.  11.) 

3.  In  criminal  cases,  when  the  trial  came  on,  the  judge's 
first  care  was  to  exhort  the  criminal  to  confess  his  crime,  if 
he  really  were  guilty  :  thus  Joshua  exhorted  Achan  to  give 
glory  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  inaJte  confession  unto  him. 
(Josh.  vii.  19.)  To  this  custom  of  the  Jews,  St.  Paul  seems 
to  allude,  when  he  says,  Happy  is  he  that  condemneth  not 
himself  in  that  thing  which  he  allmvefh  (Rom.  xiv.  22.);  that 
is,  who,  being  convinced  of  the  trtith  of  a  thing,  does  not 
really  and  effectually  condemn  himself  in  the  sight  of  God 
by  denying  it.  After  the  accusation  was  laid  before  the 
court,  trie  criminal  was  heard  in  his  defence,  and  therefore 
Nicodemus  said  to  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  JJoth  our 
law  judge  any  man  before  it  hear  him,  and  know  what  he  doth  ? 
(John  vii.  51.)  If,  during  the  trial,  the  defendant,  or  sup- 
posed criminal,  said  any  thing  that  displeased  either  the  judge 
or  his  accuser,  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  latter  to  smite  him 
on  the  face.  This  was  the  ease  with  Saint  Paul  (Acts  xxiii. 
2.),  and  the  same  brutal  conduct  prevails  in  Persia  to  this 
day.^ 

4.  In  matters  of  life  and  death,  the  evidence  of  one  witness 
was  not  sufficient:  in  order  to  establish  a  charge,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  testimony  of  two  or  three  credible  and 
unimpeachable  witnesses.  (Num.  xxxv.  30.  Deut.  xvii.  G,  7. 
xix.  15.)  Though  the  law  of  Moses  is  silent  concerning  the 
evidence  of  women,  Josephus  says  that  it  was  prohibited  on 
account  of  the  levity  and  boldness  of  their  sex !  He  also 
adds  that  the  testimony  of  servants  was  inadmissible,  on  ac- 
count of  the  probability  of  their  being  influenced  to  speak 
what  was  untrue,  eitlier  from  hope  oT  gain  or  fear  oi  pu- 
nishment. Most  likely,  this  was  the  exposition  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  the  practice  of  the  Jews,  in.  the 
ast  age  of  their  political  existence.'     The  party  sworn  held 

up  his  right  hand,  v.'hich  explains  Psal.  cxliv.  8.,  Whose 
mouth  speaketh  vanity,  and  their  right  hand  is  a  right  hand 
of  falsehood.     In  general,  the  witnesses  to  be  sworn  did  not 

«  Parkhurst's  and  Schleusner's  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  voce 
Ilfoypxipm.    Boothroyd  on  Jude  4. 

»  Ilarmer's  Observations,  vol.  ii.  pp.  519—521. 

»  Morier's  Second  Jon'  .ley,  p.  95.    Hanvvay's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  299. 

•  Michaelis's  Comme'  laries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  iv.  p.  325.  Schul- 
zii  ArchsBol.  Hebr.  o.  "1.    Josenhiis,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c.  8.  S  J5. 


pronounce  the  formula  of  the  oath,  either  when  it  was  a  judi- 
cial one,  or  taken  on  any  other  solemn  occasion.  A  formula 
was  read,  to  which  they  said  Amen.  (Lev.  v.  1.  1  Kings 
viii.  31.)  Referring  to  this  usage,  when  Jesus  Christ  was 
abjured  or  put  upon  his  oath,  he  immediately  made  an  an 
swer.  (Matt.  xxvi.  63.)  All  manner  of  false  witness  was 
most  severely  prohibited.  (Exod.  xx.  16.  xxiii.  1 — 3.)* 

5.  In  questions  of  property,  in  default  of  any  other  means 
of  decision,  recourse  was  had  to  the  lot.  In  this  manner,  it 
will  be  recollected  that  the  land  of  Canaan  was  divided  by 
Joshua,  to  which  there  are  so  many  allus.ons  in  the  Old 
Testament,  particularly  in  the  book  of  Psalms.  And  it  should 
seem,  from  Prov.  xvi.  33.  and  xviii.  18.  that  it  was  used  in 
courts  of  justice,  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  though,  probably, 
only  with  the  consent  of  both  parties.  In  criminal  cases, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  sacred  lot,  called  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  in  order  to  discover,  not  to  convict  the  guilty  party 
(Josh.  vii.  14 — 18.  1  Sam.  xiv.  37 — 45.) ;  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  used  only  in  the  case  of  an  oath  being  transgressed, 
v.'hich  the  whole  people  had  taken,  or  the  leader  of  the  host 
in  their  name." 

A  peculiar  mode  of  eliciting  the  truth  was  employed  in  the 
case  of  a  woman  suspected  of  adultery.  She  was  to  be 
brought  by  her  husband  to  the  tabernacle, — afterwards  to  the 
temple ;  where  she  took  an  oath  of  purgation,  imprecating 
tremendous  punishment  upon  herself.  The  form  oi  this  pro- 
cess (which  was  the  foundation  of  the  trial  by  ordeal  that  so 
generally  prevailed  in  the  dark  ages)  is  detailed  at  length  in 
Num.  V.  11 — 31.,  to  which  the  raobinical  Avritershave  added 
a  variety  of  frivolous  ceremonies.  If  innocent,  the  woman 
suffered  no  inconvenience  or  injury  ;  but  if  guilty,  the  punish- 
ment which  she  had  imprecated  on  herself  immediately  over- 
took her.' 

6.  Sentences  were  only  pronounced  in  the  dsw  time ;  of 
which  circumstance  notice  is  taken  in  Saint  Li''-.e  s  narrative 
of  our  Saviour's  mock  trial,  (xxii.  66.)  It  was  the  custom 
among  the  Jews  to  pronounce  sentence  of  condemnation  in 
this  manner  : — He  is  guilty  of  death.  (Matt.  xxvi.  66.)  In 
other  countries,  a  person's  condemnation  was  announced  to 
him  by  giving  him  a  black  stone,  and  his  acquittal  by  giving 
him  a  white  stone.     Ovid  mentions  this  practice  thus : — 

Mos  erat  antiguus,  niveis  atrisque  lapiUiS; 
His  damnare  reos,  illis  absolvere  culpa. 

Nunc  quoque  sic  lata  est  sententia  tristis 

Met.  lib.  xv.  41^3 

A  custom  was  of  old,  and  still  obtains. 
Which  life  or  death  by  suffrages  ordains : 
^mte  stones  and  black  witliin  an  urn  are  cast ; 
The  first  absolve,  but  fate  is  in  the  last. 

Dryden. 

In  allusion  to  this  custom,  some  critics^  have  supposed  that 
our  Saviour  (Rev.  ii.  17.)  promises  to  give  the  spiritual  con- 
queror a  ivhite  stone,  and  on  the  stone  a  netu  name  written, 
which  no  man  knoweth,  saving  he  that  receiveth  it ,-  which  may 
be  supposed  to  signify —  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant.  The  white  stones  of  the  ancients  were  inscribed 
with  characters ;  and  so  is  the  white  stone  mentioned  in  the 
Apocalypse.  According  to  Persius,  the  letter  e  was  the 
token  of  condemnation :  * 

Et  potis  es  nigrum  vitio  prefigere  Theta. 

Sat.  iv.  13. 
Fixing  thy  stigma  on  the  brow  of  vice. 

Drummond. 

But,  as  there  was  a  new  na/rae  inscribed  on  the  white  stone 
given  by  our  Lord,  which  no  man  knoweth  but  he  who  receiv- 
eth it,  it  should  rather  seem  that  the  allusion  in  this  passage 
is  to  the  tessera  hospitales,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  an 
account  infra,  in  the  close  of  chap.  vi.  of  Part  IV.  of  this 
volume. 

7.  Such  were  the  judicial  proceedings  in  ordinary  cases, 
when  the  forms  of  law  were  observed.  On  some  occasions, 
however,  when  particular  persons  were  obnoxious  to  the 
populace,  it  was  usual  for  them  to  demand  prompt  justice 
upon  the  supposed  delinquents.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
Asia,  to  this  day,  those  who  demand  justice  against  a  crimi- 
nal, repair  in  large  bodies  to  the  gate  of  the  royal  re,«idence, 
where  they  make  horrid  cries,  tearing  their  garments  an«[ 
throwing  dust  into  the  air.  This  circumstance  throws  great 
light  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  townrds  St.  Paul,  when 

»  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  pp.  312,  343.  Brunings  says,  that  In 
cases  of  idolatry,  the  Jews  assert  the  admissibility  of  false  Wi'iiesses ;  btt 
be  gives  no  authority  for  this  statement. 

•  'Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  pp.  357 — 359. 
'  Schulzii  Archaeologia  Ilebraica,  pp.  79,  80. 

•  Wetstein,  Doddridge,  and  Dean  Woodhouse  on  Rev.  II.  17 
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tlie  clih^f  captain  of  the  Roman  {garrison  at  Jerusalem  prc- 
genteil  himself  to  them.  (Acts  xxii.  28 — 36.)  When  they 
found  the  apostle  in  the  temple,  prejudiced  as  they  were 
against  him  in  general,  and  at  that  time  particularly  irritated 
by  the  mi-ftaken  notion  that  he  had  polluted  the  holy  place 
by  the  introduction  of  Greeks  into  it,  they  raised  a  tumult, 
and  were  on  the  point  of  inflicting  summary  vengeance  on 
Saint  Paul.  As  soon  as  the  chief  captain  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers, who  resided  in  a  castle  adjoining  llic  temple,  heard  the 
tumult,  he  hastened  tliither.  'I'liey  then  ceased  heating  the 
apostle,  and  addressed  themselves  to  him  as  the  chief  ofli- 
cial  person  there,  exclaiming,  Jwuy  rvith  liini.  Permission 
being  at  length  given  to  Paul  to  explain  the  afliiir  in  their 
htarmg,  they  became  still  more  violently  enraged  ;  but  not 
daring  to  do  themselves  justice,  they  demanded  it  nearly  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Persian  peasants  now  do,  by  loud 
vociferations,  tearing  off  their  clothes  and  throwing  up  dust 
into  the  air.' 

V.  As  soon  as  sentence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced 
against  a  person,  he  was  immediately  drawged  from  the  court 
to  the  place  of  execution.  Thus  our  Lord  was  instantly  hur- 
ried from  the  presence  of  Pilate  to  Calvary  :  a  similar  in- 
stance of  prompt  execution  occurred  in  the  case  of  Achan ; 
and  the  same  practice  obtains  to  this  day,  both  in  Turkey  and 
Persia.  In  those  countries,  when  the  enemies  of  a  great 
man  have  sufficient  influence  to  procun^  a  warrant  for  his 
death,  a  capid<j;i  or  executioner  is  desjiatched  with  't  to  the 
victim,  who  (piietly  submits  to  his  fate.^  Nearly  the  same 
method  of  executing  criminals  was  used  by  the  ancient  Jew- 
ish princes.  It  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xvi.  14. 
Thus  Benaiah  was  the  capidgi  (to  use  the  modern  Turkish 
term)  who  was  sent  by  Solomon  to  p\it  to  death  Adonijah, 
a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  (1  Kings  li.  25.).  and  also  Joab 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  (29 — 3L)  John  the 
Baptist  was  put  to  death  in  like  manner.  (Matt.  xiv.  10.) 
Previously,  however,  to  executing  the  criminal,  it  was  usual, 
among  the  ancient  Persians,  to  cover  his  head,  that  he  might 
not  behold  the  face  of  the  sovereign.  Thus,  the  head  of  Plii- 
lotas,  who  had  conspired  against  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
covered;'  and  in  conformity  with  this  practice,  the  head  of 
Haman  wa3  veiled  or  covered.  (Esth.  vii.  8.) 

So  zealous  were  the  Jews  for  the  observance  of  their  law, 
that  they  were  not  ashamed  themselves  to  be  the  execution- 
ers of  it,  and  to  punish  criminals  with  their  own  hands.  In 
stoning  persons,  the  witnesses  threw  the  first  stones,  agree- 
ably to  the  enactment  of  Moses.  (Deut.  xvii.  7.)  Thus,  the 
witnesses  against  the  protomartyr  Stephen,  after  laying  down 
their  clothes  at  the  feet  of  Saul,  stoned  him  (Acts  vii.  58, 
59.);  and  to  this  custom  our  Saviour  alludes,  when  he  said 
to  tne  Pharisees,  who  had  brought  to  him  a  woman  who  had 
been  taken  in  adultery, — He  thut  is  without  sin  amonir  you, 
let  hint  first  cad  a  stone  at  her.  (John  viii.  7.)  As  there  were 
no  public  executioners  in  the  more  ancient  periods  of  the 
Jewish  history,  it  was  not  unusual  for  persons  of^distinguished 
rank  themselves  to  put  the  sentence  in  execution  upon  oflfend- 
ers.  Thus  Samuel  put  A^ag  to  death  (1  Sam.  xv.  33.) ; 
and  in  like  manner  NeDuchadnezzaT  ordered  Arioch  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  his  forces  to  destroy  the  wise  men  of  Ba- 
bylon, because  they  could  not  interpret  his  dream.  (Dan.  ii. 
2'1.)  Previously,  however,  to  inflicting  punishment,  it  was 
a  custom  of  the  Jews,  that  the  witnesses  should  lay  their 
hands  on  the  criminal's  head.  This  custom  originated  in  an 
express  precept  of  God,  in  the  case  cf  one  who  had  blas- 
phemed tne  name  of  Jehovah,  who  was  ordered  to  be  brought 
without  the  camp  :  when  all,  who  had  heard  him,  were  ap- 
pointed to  lay  their  hands  upon  his  head,  and  afterwards  the 
congregation  were  to  stone  him.  By  this  action  tjiey  signi- 
fied, that  the  condemned  person  suffered  justly,  protesting 
that,  if  he  were  innocent,  they  desired  that  his  blood  might 
fall  on  their  own  head.  In  allvision  to  this  usage,  when  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  against  Jesus  Christ,  the  Jews  ex- 
claimed,— His  blood  be  upm  tis  and  our  children .  (Matt,  xxvii. 
25.)  From  the  above-notioed  precept  of  bringing  the  crimi- 
nals without  the  camp,  arose  tne  custom  of  executing  them 
without  the  city. 

But  in  whatever  manner  the  criminal  was  put  to  death, 

'  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  iii.  pp.  3G7 — 369. 

•  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  372—376.  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  have  related 
A  singular  instance  of  similar  rapidity  of  executing  a  condemned  person. 
In  this  case  "the  sufferer  had  boen  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
hadj"  (or  pilgrims  to  Mecca),  "  and  had  sot  otf  from  Constantinople.  While 
he  was  on  his  return  from  Mecca,  a  Khatsheriffe  was  despatched  frooi  the 
capital,  ordering  his  head  to  be  cut  olf,  and  sent  immedisuely  to  Constanti- 
nople. His  sentence  was  carried  into  execution  before  he  reached  Damas- 
tus."    Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  p.  257. 

'  Quietus  Curtius,  lio.  vi.  c.  8.  torn.  ii.  p.  W.  edit.  Bipont. 
Vol.  n.  H 


according  to  the  Talintidical  writers,  the  Jews  always  gave 
him  some  wine  with  incense  in  it,  in  order  to  stupify  ana  in- 
toxicate him.  This  custom  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
precept  recorded  in  Prov.  xxxi.  6.,  which  suflTiciently  explains 
the  reason  why  wine,  mingled  with  myrrh,  was  offered  to 
Jesus  Christ  when  on  the  cross.  (Mark  xv.  23.)  In  the 
latter  ages  of  the  Jewish  polity,  this  medicated  cup  of  wine 
was  so  generally  given  before  execution,  that  the  word  cup 
is  sometimes  put  in  the  Scriptures  for  death  itself.  Thus, 
Jesus  Christ,  in  his  last  prayer  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane, 
said — //  it  be  possible  let  this  cvp  pass  from  me.  (Matt,  xxvi 
39.  42.'^ 


SECTION  II. 

OF  THE  ROMAN  JUDICATURE,  MANNER  OF  TRIAL,  TREATMENT 
OF  PR1S0{»ERS,  AND  OTHER  TRIBUNALS  MENTIONED  IN  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT. 

I.  Judicial  proceedingt  of  the  Romans. — II.  Privileges  and 
treatment  of  Roman  citizens, -when  prisoners. — III.  appeals 
to  the  imperial  tribunal. — IV.  The  Roman  method  of  fetter- 
ing and  confining  criminals. — V.  The  Roman  tribunals. — 
VI.  Other  tribunals  mentioned  in  the  JVew  Testament : — 
1.   The  Areopagus  at  Athens.^-'i.   The  Assembly  at  Ephesun. 

Wherever  the  Romans  extended  their  power,  they  also 
carried  their  laws;  and  though,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
they  allowed  their  conquered  subjects  to  enjoy  the  free  per- 
formance of  theii  religious  worship,  as  well  as  the  holding  of 
some  inferior  courts  of  judicature,  j'et  in  all  cases  of  a  capital 
nature  the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  prefect  or  president  was  the 
last  resort.  Without  his  permission,  no  person  could  be  put 
to  death,  at  least  in  Judaea.  And  as  we  nnd  numerous  allu- 
sions in  the  New  Testament  to  the  Roman  judicature,  man- 
ner of  trial,  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  infliction  of  capital 
punishment,  a  brief  account  of  these  subjects  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  political  state  of  Judasa  under  the  Romans, 
naturallv  claims  a  place  in  the  present  sketch.^ 

I.  "The  judicial  proceedings  of  the  Romans  were  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  worthy  the  majesty,  honour,  and  magna- 
nimity of  that  people.  Instances,  indeed,  occur  of  a  most 
scandalous  venality  and  corruption  in  Roman  judges,  and  the 
story  of  Jugurtha  and  Verres  will  stand,^  lasting  monument 
of  the  power  of  gold  to  pervert  justice  and- shelter  the  most 
atrocious  villany.  But,  in  general,  in  the  Roman  judicatures, 
both  in  the  imperial  city  and  in  the  provinces,  justice  was 
administered  with  impartiality ;  a  fair  and  honourable  trial 
was  permitted  ;  the  allegations  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant 
were  respectively  heard;  the  merits  of  the  cause  weighed 
and  scrutinized  with  cool  unbiassed  judgment ;  and  an  equi- 
table sentence  pronounced.  The  Roman  law,  in  conformity 
to  the  first  principal  of  nature  and  reason,  ordained  that  no 
one  should  be  condemned  and  punished  without  a  previous 
public  trial.  This  was  one  of  the  decrees  of  the  twelve 
tables :  iVo  one  shall  be  condemned  before  he  is  tried.^  Under 
the  Roman  government,  both  in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces, 
this  universally  obtained.  After  the  cause  is  heard,  says 
Cicero,  a  man  may  be  acquitted :  but,  his  cause  unheard,  no 
one  can  be  condemned."  To  this  excellent  custom  among 
the  Romans,  which  the  law  of  nature  prescribes,  and  all  the 
principles  of  equity,  honour,  and  humanity  dictate,  there  are 
several  allusions  in  Scripture.     We  find  the  holy  apostles, 

♦The  matcrialsof  this  section  arc  principally  derived  from  Dr.  Harwood's 
Introduction  to  the  N'ewTostanient  (a  work  now  of  rare  occurrence),  vol.  ii. 
section  xvi.  the  texts  cited  bring  carefully  verified  and  corrected.  The  sub- 
jects of  this  anil  the  following  section  are  also  discussed  by  Dr.  Lardner, 
Credibility,  part  i.  book  i.  c.  10.  §|9 — 11. ;  and  especially  by  Calmet  in  his 
elaborate  Dissertation  stir  Its  stippUces  tiont  it  est  parte  dans  I'Ecrilure, 
inserted  in  his  Conimentaire  Litttrale,  torn.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  3S7— 402.,  and  in 
his  Dissertations,  torn.  i.  p.  211.  etscq.  See  also  Merill's  Notae  Philologicse 
in  passionein  Chrisii,  and  Wyssenbach's  Notae  Noiuico-Philoloeica'  in  pas 
sionem,  in  vol.  iii.  of  Crenius's  Fasciculus  Opusculoruni,  pp.  5S3 — C91.  and 
I.ydius's  Florum  Sparsio  ad  Ilistoriam  Passionis  Jesu  Christi,  l8mo.  Dor- 
dfechti,  1672, 

»  Intcrfici  indemnatum  quemcunque  hominem,  etiam  xii  Tabularnm 
decrela  vetuerant.  Fragment,  xii.  Tab.  til.  27. 

•  Caus:'i  cognit:"i  nmlii  possunt  absolvi :  incognitA  quidem  condemnari 
nemo  potest.  In  Verrem,  lib.  I.  c.  25.  "Producing  the  laws  which  ordain 
that  no  person  shall  suflTer  death  without  a  legal  trial.''  Dion.  Halicam.lib. 
iii.  p.  153.  Hudson.  "  He  did  not  allow  them  to  inflict  death  on  any  citizen 
uncondemned."  Ibid.  lib.  vi.  p.  370.  lib.  vii.  p.  428.  edit.  Hudson,  Oxon. 
1704.  "They  thought  proper  to  call  him  to  justice,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the 
Koman  customs  to  condemn  any  one  to  death  without  a  previous  trial  " 
Appian.  Bell.  Civil,  lib.iii.  p.  906.  ToUii,  1670.  "Did  not  you  miserably  murder 
Lentulus  and  his  associates,  without  their  being  either  judged  or  coi>- 
victedl"    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  46.  p.  463.    Reinsar. 
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who  did  not,  like  frantic  enthusiasts  and  visionaiies,  court 
uorsecution,  but  embraced  every  legal  method  which  the 
isages  and  maxims  of  those  times  h«d  established  to  avoid 
it.  and  to  extricate  themselves  from  calamities  and  sufferings, 
pleading  this  privilege,  reminding  the  Romans  of  it  when 
they  were  going  to  infringe  it,  anu  in  a  spirited  manner  up- 
braiding their  persecutors  with  their  violation  of  it.  When 
Lysias,  the  Roman  tribune,  ordered  Saint  Paul  to  be  con- 
ducted into  the  castle,  and  to  be  examined  by  scourging,  that 
he  might  learn  what  he  had  done  that  enraged  the  mob  thus 
violently  against  him,  as  the  soldiers  were  fastening  him 
with  thongs  to  the  pillars  to  inflict  this  upon  him,  Paul  said 
o  the  centurion  who  was  appointed  to  attend  and  see  this  ex- 
ecuted. Doth  the  Roman  law  authorize  you  to  scourge  a  free- 
man of  Rome  uncondemned,  to  punish  him  before  a  legal 
sentence  hath  been  passed  upon  him?  (Acts  xxii.  25.)  'fhe 
centurion  hearing  this  went  immediately  to  the  tribune,  bid- 
ding him  be  cautious  how  he  acted  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion, for  the  prisoner  was  a  Roman  citizen !  The  tribune 
upon  this  iaformation  went  to  him,  and  said,  Tell  me  the 
truth.  Are  you  a  freeman  of  Rome  1  He  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative. It  cost  me  an  immense  sum,  said  the  tribune,  to 
purchase  this  privilege.'  But  I  was  the  son  of  a  freeman,^ 
said  the  apostle.  Immediately,  therefore,  those  who  were 
ordered  to  examine  him  by  torture  desisted ;  and  the  tribune 
was  extremely  alarmed  that  he  had  bound  a  Roman  citizen. 
In  reference  to  this  also,  when  Paul  and  Silas  were  treated 
with  the  last  indignity  at  Philippi  by  the  multitude  abetted 
by  the  magistrates,  were  beaten  with  rods,  thrown  into  the 
public  gaol,  and  their  feet  fastened  in  the  stocks,  the  next 
morning  upon  the  magistrates  sending  their  lictors  to  the 

i)rison  with  orders  to  the  keeper  for  the  two  men  whom  they 
lad  the  day  before  so  shamefully  and  cruelly  treated  to  be 
dismissed,  Paul  turned  to  the  messengers  and  said,  We  are 
Roman  citizens.  Your  magistrates  have  ordered  us  to  be 
publicly  scourged  without  a  legal  trial.  They  have  thrown 
us  into  a  dungeon.  And  would  they  now  have  us  steal 
away  in  a  silent  and  clandestine  manner]  No!  Let  them 
come  in  person  and  conduct  us  out  themselves.  The  lictors 
returned  and  reported  this  answer  to  the  governors,  who  were 
greatly  alarmed  and  terrified  when  they  understood  they  were 
Roman  citizens.  Accordingly,  they  went  in  person  to  the 
gaol,  addressed  them  with  great  civility,  and  oegged  them 
m  the  most  respectful  terms  that  they  would  quietly  leave 
the  town.  (Acts  xvi.  37.y 

"  Here  we  cannot^ut  remark  the  distinguished  humanity 
and  honour  which  St.  Paul  experienced  from  the  tribune 
Lysais.  His  whole  conduct  towards  the  apostle  was  worthy 
a  Roman.  This  most  generous  and  worthy  officer  rescued 
him  from  the  sanguinary  fury  of  the  mob,  who  had  seized 
the  apostle,  shut  the  temple  doors,  and  were  in  a  tumultuous 
manner  dragging  him  away  instantly  to  shed  his  blood. 
Afterwards,  also,  when  above  forty  Jews  associated  and 
mutually  bound  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  adjurations, 
that  they  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  they  hadi  assassi- 
nated him ;  when  the  tribune  was  informed  of  this  conspiracy, 
to  secure  the  person  of  the  apostle  from  the  determined  fury 
of  the  Jews,  he  immediately  gave  orders  for  seventy  horse- 
men and  two  hundred  spearmen  to  escort  the  prisoner  to 
Caesarea,  where  the  procurator  resided;  writing  a  letter,  in 
which  he  informed  the  president  of  the  vindictive  rage  of 
theJews  against  the  prisoner,  whom  he  had  snatched  from 
their  violence,  and  whom''  he  afterwards  discovered  to  be  a 

1  Dion  Cassias  confirms  what  the  tribune  hercasserts,  that  this  honour 
was  purchased  at  a  very  high  price.  "The  freedom  of  Rome  formerly," 
says  the  historian,  "  could  only  be  purchased  for  a  large  sum  ;"  but  he  ob- 
serves, "that  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  Messalina  and  his  freedmen 
had  the  management  of  every  thing,  this  honour  became  so  cheap  that  any 
person  might  buy  it  for  a  httle  broken  glass."  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  Ix.  p.  9D5. 
Reimar. 

»  "Bui  I  was  free  born."  Probably,  St.  Paul's  family  was  honoured  with 
the  freedom  of  Rome  for  engaging  iu  Oeesar's  party,  and  distinguishing 
themselves  in  his  cause  during  the  civil  wars.  Appian  informs  us,  that 
"He  made  the  Laodiceans  andTarsensians  free,  and  exempted  them  from 
taxes ;  and  those  of  the  Tarsensians  who  had  been  sold  for  slaves,  he  or- 
dered by  an  edict  to  be  released  from  servitude."  Annian  de  Bell.  Civil, 
p.  1077.   ToUii.  1G70. 

»  It  was  deemed  a  great  aggravation  of  any  injury  by  the  Roman  law,  that 
it  was  done  in  public  before  the  people.  The  Philippian  magistrates,  there- 
fore, conscious  of  the  iniquity  wliich  thoy  had  committed,  and  of  the 
punishment  to  which  they  were  liable,  might  well  be  afraid  :  for  Paul  and 
Silas  had  their  option,  either  to  bring  a  civil  action  cigainst  them,  or  to  indict 
them  criminally  for  the  injury  which  they  had  inflicted  on  the  apostle  and 
his  companion.  In  either  of  which  cases,  had  they  been  cast,  they  would 
be  rendered  infamous,  and  incapable  of  holding  any  magisterial  office,  and 
subjected  to  several  other  legal  incapacities,  besides  the  punishment  they 
were  to  undergo  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  which  in  so  atrocious  an 
njury  would  not  have  been  small.    Biscoeonthe  Acts,  vol.  i.  pp.  352—354. 

*  Acts  ixiii.  27.  "  I  have  since  learned  t/iat  he  is  a  Roman  citizen." 


Roman  citizen.  In  consequence  of  this  epistle  Felix  gave 
the  apostle  a  kind  and  candid  reception  :  when  he  read  it,  he 
turned  to  him  and  said.  When  your  accusers  come  hithei 
before  me,  I  will  give  your  cause  an  impartial  hearing.* 
And  accordingly  when  the  high-priest  Ananias  and  the  Saii- 
hedrin  went  down  to  Caesarea  with  one  TertuUus  an  orator, 
whose  eloquence  they  had  hired  to  aggravate  the  apostle's 
crimes  before  the  procurator,  Felix,  though  a  man  of  merce- 
nary and  profligate  character,^  did  not  depart  from  the  Roman 
honour  in  this  regard  ;  and  would  not  violate  the  usual  pro- 
cesses of  judgment  to  gratify  this  body  of  men,  though  tney 
were  the  most  illustrious  personages  of  the  province  he 
governed,  by  condemning  the  apostle  unheard,  and  yielding 
iiim,  poor  and  friendless  as  he  was,  to  their  fury,  merely 
upon  their  impeachment.  He  allowed  the  apostle  to  offer 
his  vindication  and  exculpate  himself  from  the  charges  they 
had  alleged  against  him ;  and  was  so  far  satisfied  with  his 
apology  as  to  give  orders  for  him  to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner 
at  large,  and  for  all  his  friends  to  have  free  access  to  him ; 
disappointing  those  who  thirsted  for  his  blood,  and  drawing 
down  upon  himself  the  relentless  indignation  of  the  Jews, 
who,  undoubtedly,  from  such  a  disappointment,  would  be 
instigated  to  lay  all  his  crimes  and  oppressions  before  the 
emperor. 

"  The  same  strict  honour,  in  observing  the  usual  forms 
and  processes  of  the  Roman  tribunal,  appears  in  Festus  the 
successor  of  Felix.  Upon  his  entrance  into  his  province, 
when  the  leading  men  among  the  Jews  waii;ed  upon  him  to 
congratulate  him  upon  his  accession,  and  took  that  opportu- 
nity to  inveigh  with  great  bitterness  and  virulence  against 
the  apostle,  soliciting  it  as  a  favour  (Acts  xxv.  3.)  that  he 
would  send  him  to  Jerusalem,  designing,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  had  he  complied  with  their  request,  to  have  hired 
ruffians  to  murder  him  on  the  road,  Festus  told  them,  that 
it  was  his  will  that  Paul  should  remain  in  custody  at  Caesa- 
rea ;  but  that  any  persons  whom  they  fixed  upon  might  go 
down  along  with  him,  and  produce  at  his  tribunal  what  they 
had  to  allege  against  the  prisoner.  This  was  worthy  the 
Roman  honour  and  spirit.  How  importunate  and  urgent  the 
priests  and  principal  magistrates  of  Jerusalem,  when  Festus 
was  in  this  capital,  were  with  him  to  pass  sentence  of  death 
upon  the  apostle,  merely  upon  their  impeachment,  and  upon 
the  atrocious  crimes  with  which  they  loaded  him,  appears 
from  what  the  procurator  himself  told  king  Agrippa  and 
Bernice  upon  a  visit  they  paid  him  at  Caesarea,  to  congratu- 
late him  upon  his  new  government.  I  have  here,  said  he,  a 
man  whom  my  predecessor  left  in  custody  when  he  quitted 
this  province.  During  a  short  visit  I  paid  to  Jerusalem,  upon 
my  arrival  I  was  solicited  by  the  priests  and  principal  magis- 
trates to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  him.  To  these  urgent 
entreaties  I  replied,  that  it  was  not  customary  for  the  Romans 
to  gratify  (xxv.  16.)  any  man  with  the  death  of  another; 
that  the  laws  of  Rome  enacted  that  he  who  is  accused  should 
have  his  accuser  face  to  face ;  and  have  license  to  answer 
for  himself  concerning  the  crimes  laid  against  him.^ 

II.  "  It  appears  from  numberless  passages  in  the  classics 
that  a  Roman  citizen  could  not  legally  be  scourged.^  This 
was  deemed  to  the  last  degree  dishonourable,  the  most  daring 
indignity  and  insult  upon  the  Roman  name.  '  A  Roman  citi- 
zen, judges!'  exclaims  Cicero  in  his  oration  against  Verres. 
'  was  piiblicly  beaten  with  rods  in  the  forum  of  Messina : 
during  this  public  dishonour,  no  groan,  no  other  expression 
of  the  unhap])y  wretch  was  lieard  amidst  the  cruelties  he 
suffered,  and  the  sound  of  the  strokes  that  were  inflicted,  but 
this,  I  am  a  Roman  citizen  !  By  this  declaration  that  he  was 
a  Roman  citizen,  he  fondly  imagined  that  he  should  put  an 
end  to  the  ignominy  and  cruel  usage  to  which  he  was  now 
subjected.'^     The  orator  afterwards  breaks  forth  into  this 

»  Acts  xxiii.  35.  Literally,  "  Hear  it  through ;  give  the  whole  of  it  an  atten 
tive  examination."  Similar  expressions  occur  in  Poly  bins,  lib.  i.  pp.  39.  170. 
1S7.  lib  iv.  p.  328.  edit.  Ilanov.  1619.    See  also  Dion.  Ilalicarn.  lib.  x.  p.  304. 

e  FeUx  per  omne  sffivitium  ac  libidinern,  jus  regium  servili  ingcnio  exer- 
cuit.  Tacitus  Hist.  lib.  v.  p.  397.  edit.  Dublin.  Felix  cuncta  maleficia  im- 
pune  ratus.     Annal.  xii  54.    He  hoped  also  that  money,  &c.   Actsxxiv.  26. 

'  "Senators,"  saith  Piso,  "the  law  ordains  that  he  who  is  accu.sed  should 
hear  his  accusation,  and  after  having  offered  his  defence,  to  wait  the  sen 
tence  of  the  judges."  Appian,  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  iii.  p.  911.  ToUii,  Amst  167'. 
"He  said,  that  what  he  now  attempted  to  do  was  the  last  tyranny  and  des 
poti.sm,  'hat  the  same  person  should  be  both  accuser  and  judge,  and  should 
arbitrarii/  dictate  the  degree  of  punishment."  Dion.  Halicarn.  lib.  vii.  p. 
428.    Hudson. 

'  Facinus  est  vinciri  civem  Romanum  :  scelus  verherari.  In  Verrem,  lib. 
V.  170. 

»  Caedebatur  virgis  in  medio  foro  Messinaecivis  Romanus,  judices;  cum 
interea  nullus  gemitus,  nulla  vox  alia  islius  miseii,  inter  dolorem  crepi- 
tuinque  plagarum  audiebatur,  nisi  h<Bc,  Civis  Romanus  sum.  H{ic  se  coos 
meuioratione  civitatis  omnia  verbera  depulsurum  cruciatumque  a  corpor* 
dejecturum  arbitrabatur.    Cicero  in  Verrera.  lib.  v.  162. 
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pathetic  prosoponoeia  :  '  0  transnortiiig  name  of  liberty !  O 
the  flistinguished  privilege  of  Roman  freedom  !  O  Porcian 
and  Sempronian  laws  !  Are  things  at  last  come  to  this 
wretched  state,  that  a  Roman  citizen,  in  a  Roman  province, 
in  the  most  public  and  open  manner,  should  be  beaten  with 
ods  !''  The  historian  Appiau,  aft(>r  relating  how  Marcellus, 
to  express  his  scorn  and  contempt  of  Caesar,  seized  a  person 
of  some  distinction,  to  whom  Ciesar  had  given  his  freedom, 
and  beat  him  with  rods,  biddinfr  him  go  and  show  Caesar  the 
marks  of  the  scourges  he  hau  received,  observes,  that  this 
was  an  indignity  which  is  never  inflicted  upon  a  Roman 
citizen  for  an'y  enormity  whatever.^  Agreeably  to  this  cus- 
tom, which  also  obtained  at  Athens,  in  the  Af'tdplii  of  Terence, 
one  of  the  persons  of  the  drama  sayis  to  anc  ther.  If  you  con- 
tinue to  ho  troublesome  and  impertinent,  you  shall  be  mstantly 
seized  and  dragged  within,  and  there  you  shall  he  torn  and 
mangled  with  scourges  within  an  inch  of  your  life.  What! 
a  freeman  scourged,  replies  Sannio.'  To  this  privilege  of 
Roman  citizens,  whose  freedom  exempted  them  from  this 
indignity  and  dishonour,  there  arc  several  references  in  Scrip- 
ture? St.  Paul  pleads  this  immunity.  He  said  to  the  cen- 
turion, as  they  were  fastening  him  to  the  pillar  with  thongs 
to  inflict  upon  him  this  punisliment.  Is  it  lawful  for  you  to 
scourge  a  Roman  T'    So  also  at  Philippi  he  told  the  messen- 

fers  of  the  magistrates.  They  have  beaten  us  openly  uncon- 
emned,  being  Romans,  and  have  cast  us  into  prison,  and 
now  do  they  thrust  us  out  privately;  no,  verily,  but  let  them 
come  themscdves  and  fetch  us  out.  And  the  sergeants  told 
these  words  to  the  magistrates,  and  they  feared  when  they 
heard  that  they  were  Romans,  and  were  conscious  they  had 
used  them  with  a  contumely  and  dishonour  which  subjected 
them  to  the  just  displeasure  of  the  Roman  senate. 

"  Neither  was  it  lawful  for  a  Roman  citizen  to  be  bound,' 
to  be  examined  by  the  question,  or  to  be  the  subject  of  any 
Ingenious  and  cruel  arts  of  tormenting  to  extort  a  confession 
from  him.  These  punishments  were  deemed  servile ;  torture 
was  not  exercised  but  upon  slaves  ;"  freemen  were  privileged 
from  this  inhumanity  ana  ignominy.  It  is  a  flagrant  enormity, 
says  Cicero,  for  a  Roman  citizen  to  be  bound  :'  not  meaning 
by  that,  that  it  was  unlawful  for  a  Roman  to  be  fettered  and 
imprisoned  ;  but  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  unjustifiable  and 
illegal  for  a  freeman  of  Rome  to  he  bound  in  order  to  be  tor- 
tured for  the  discovery  of  his  crimes.  Dion  Cassius,  parti- 
cularizing the  miseries  of  Claudius's  government,  observes, 
that  Messalina  and  Narcissus,  and  the  rest  of  his  freemen, 
seized  the  occasion  that  now  offered  to  perpetrate  the  last 
enormities.  Among  other  excesses  they  employed  slaves 
and  freedmen  to  be  informers  against  their  masters.  Tlfey 
put  to  the  torture  several  persons  of  the  first  distinction,  not 
merely  foreigners,  but  citizens ;  not  only  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, but  some  even  of  the  Roman  knights  and  senators: 
ihoujrh  Claudius,  wdien  he  first  entered  upon  his  government, 
had  bound  himself  under  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  never 
apply  the  torture  to  any  Roman  citizen.^  These  two  pas- 
sages from  Cicero  and  Dion  illustrate  what  St.  Luke  relates 
concerning  Lysias  the  tribune.  This  officer,  not  knowing 
the  dignity  of^his  prisoner,  had,  in  violation  of  this  privilege 
of  Roman  citizens,  given  orders  for  the  apostle  to  be  bound, 
and  examined  by  scourging.  (Acts  xxii.  2t,  25.)  When 
he  was  afterwards  informed  by  his  centurion  that  St.  Paul 
was  a  freeman  of  Rome,  the  sacred  historian  observes,  that 
upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  chief  captain  was  afraid, 
alter  he  knew  that  he  was  a  Roman,  and  oecause  he  had 
bound  him.  (xxii.  29.) 

III.  "  We  find  that  St.  Paul,  when  he  discovered  that 
Festus  his  judge  was  disposed  to  gratify  the  Jews,  appealed 
from  a  provincial  court  to  the  imperial  tribunal ;  transferred 
his  cause,  by  appeal,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pro- 
curator to  the  decision  of  the  emperor.     This  appears  to  be 

'  O  iioinen  dulce  liberatis !   O  jus  eximium  nostraj  civitalis  !    O  lex  Por- 
jia,  legesque  Sciiiproniaj !  Iliicciiic  taiidi'iii  omnia  recederuiit,  utcivisRo- 
inanus  in  provincia  populi  Romani,  delegatis  in  foro  virgis  cmderetur. 
Ibid.  1C3. 
»  Appian.  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  ii.  p.  731.  Tollii. 

»  Nam  si  molestiis  pcrgis  esse,  jam  intro  abripiere,  atque  ibi 
Usque  ad  nccem  operiere  Ions.     S.  loris  liber. 

Adelphi,  act  ii.  scenal.  ver.  28. 

•  .\cts  .x.xii.  25.  The  consul  MarcPlUis  scourged  with  rods  one  ofthc  ma- 
pstrates  of"  that  place  who  came  to  Rome,  declaring  he  intlicted  this  as  a 
public  token  that  he  was  no  Roman  citizen.  Plutarch,  in  Caesar,  p.  \3iii. 
edit.  Gr.  Stephen. 

»  Facinus  est  vinciri  civem  Romanum.    Cicero  in  Verr.  lib.  v.  170. 

•  Q.  Gallium  prrelorem,  servilem  in  moduui  torsit.  Sueton.  in  vita  Au- 
justi,  cap.  27.  p.  1'j2.  variorum  Edit. 

'  See  the  last  note  but  one. 

•  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  be  p.  953.  Reimar. 


another  singular  privilege  which  i  freeman  of  Rome  enjoyed. 
The  sacreu  historian  relates,  that  after  Festus  had  stayed 
about  ten  days  in  the  metropolis,  he  went  down  to  Ux'sarea, 
and  the  next  day  after  his  arrival  he  summoned  a  court,  as- 
cended the  bench,  and  ordeied  Paul  to  be  brought  before  him. 
Here,  as  he  stood  at  the  bar,  his  prosecutors  from  Jerusalem 
with  great  virulence  charged  him  with  many  heinous  and 
atrocious  crimes,  none  of  which,  upon  strict  examination, 
they  were  able  to  prove  against  him.  For  in  his  apology  he 
publicly  declared,  in  the  most  solemn  terms,  that  they  cou. 
not  convict  him  of  any  one  instance  of  a  criminal  behaviour 
either  to  the  law,  the  temple,  or  to  the  Roman  emperor. 
Festus  then,  being  (Acts  xxv.  9.)  desirous  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  Jews,  asked  him  if  he  was  willing  his  cause 
should  be  tried  at  Jerusalem.  To  this  proposal  Paul  replied, 
I  am  now  before  Caesar's  tribunal,  where  my  cause  ought  to 
be  impartially  canvassed  and  decided.  You  yourself  are  con- 
scious that  I  have  been  guilty  of  nothing  criminal  against 
my  countrymen.  If  1  have  injured  them,  if  1  have  perpe- 
trated any  capital  crime,  I  submit  without  reluctance  to  capital 
punishment.  But  if  all  the  charges  they  have  now  brought 
against  mc  are  proved  to  be  absolutely  false  and  groundless, 
no  person  can  condemn  me  to  death  merely  to  gratify  them. 
I  appeal  to  the  emperor.  Festus,  after  deliberating  with  the 
Roman  council,  turned  and  said  to  him.  Have  you  appealed 
to  the  emperor?  You  shall  then  go  and  be  judged  oy  the 
emperor.  From  the  above-mentioned  particulars,  whicii  are 
corroborated  by  several  other  similar  incidents  in  the  Roman 
history,  it  appears  that  a  Roman  citizen  could  by  appeal 
remove  his  cause  out  of  the  provinces  to  Rome.  '  It  was,' 
says  Mr.  Melmolh, '  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen, 
secured  by  the  Sempronian  law,  that  he  could  not  be  capitally 
convicted  but  by  tne  suffrage  of  the  people,  which  seems 
to  have  been  still  so  far  in  force  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  send  the  person  here  mentioned  to  Rome.'^  We  are  in- 
formed by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassas  that  the  ever-memo- 
rable Poplicola  enacted  this  law,  that  if  any  Roman  governor 
showed  a  disposition  to  condemn  any  one  to  death,  to  scourge 
him,  or  despoil  him  of  his  property,  that  any  private  person 
should  have  liberty  to  appeal  from  his  jurisdiction  to  the 
judgment  of  the  people,  that  in  the  mean  time  he  should  re- 
ceive no  personal  harm  from  the  magistracy  till  his  cause 
was  finally  decided  by  the  people.'"  This  law,  which  was 
instituted  at  the  first  establishment  of  the  commonwealth, 
continued  in  force  under  the  emperors.  If  a  freeman  of 
Rome,  in  any  of  the  provinces,  deemed  himself  and  his  cause 
to  be  treated  by  the  president  with  dishonour  and  injustice, 
he  could  by  appeal  remove  it  to  Rome  to  the  determination 
of  the  emperor.  Suetonius  informs  us  that  Augustus  dele- 
gated a  number  of  consular  persons  at  Rome  to  receive  the 
appeals  of  people  in  the  provinces,  and  that  he  appointed  ona 
person  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  each  province."  A  passage 
in  Pliny's  epistle  confirms  this  right  and  privilege  which 
Roman  freemen  enjoyed  of  appealing  from  provincial  courta 
to  Rome,  and,  in  consequence  of  such  an  appeal,  being  re- 
moved, as  St.  Paul  was,  to  the  capital,  to  take  their  trial  in 
the  supreme  court  of  judicature.  In  that  celebrated  epistle 
to  Trajan,  who  desircQ  to  be  informed  concerning  the  princi- 
ples and  conduct  of  the  Christians,  he  thus  writes:  'The 
method  I  have  observed  towards  those  who  have  been  brouahl 
before  me  as  Christians  is  this — I  interropited  them  whethei 
they  were  Christians :  if  they  confessed,  I  repeated  the  ques- 
tion twice  again,  adding  threats  at  the  same  time,  when,  if 
they  still  p'ersevered,  1  ordered  them  to  be  immediatel;? 
punished;  for  I  was  persuaded,  whatever  the  nature  of  then 
opinions  might  be,  a  contumacious  and  inflexible  obstinacy 
certainly  desen'ed  correction.  There  were  others,  also, 
brouo-ht  before  me,  possessed  with  the  same  infatuation, 
but,  Tieing  citizens  of  Rome,  I  directed  them  to  be  carried 
thither.''^"" 

IV.  "  The  Roman  method  of  fettering  and  confining  cri 
minals  was  singular.  One  end  of  a  chain,  that  was  of  com 
modious  length,  was  fixed  about  the  right  arm  of  the  prisoner 
and  the  other  end  was  fastened  to  the  left  arm  of  a  soldier 
Thus  a  soldier  was  coupled  to  the  prisoner,  and  every  where 

»  Mr.  Melmoth's  note  on  the  97th  letter  in  the  10th  book  of  Pliny's  Epis- 
tles, vol.  ii.  p.  672.  3d  edit. 

i«  Dion.  IlaUcarn.  lib.  v.  p.  281.  edit.  Oion.  1701.  See  also  p.  331.  ejusdem 
edit. 

»»  Appcllationesquotannisurbanorum  quidem  litigatorum  praeton  delega- 
vit ;  ac  provincialiumconsularibusviris,  quos  singulos  cujusque  provincia 
negotiis  reposuisset.  Sueton.  vit.  August,  cap.  33.  p.  208.  edit.  var.  Lug.  BU 
16&. 

t«  Plinii  Epistote,  lib.  x.  epist.  97.  pp.  722, 723.  ed.  var.  1669. 
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OF  THE  ROMAN  JUDICATURE,  MANNER  OF  TRIAL,  &c.  [Part  II.  Chap.  Ill 

This  manner  of  confinement  is  ]  was  first  introduced  amonfr  the  Romans  by  Sylla.-'     Their 


attended  and  guarded  him.       .  „  o        -      •  i    .        i     • 

frequently  mentioned,  and  there  are  many  beautiful  allusions  great  men  wore  so  fond  of  this  magnificence,  and  thought  it 
to  it  in  the. Roman  writers.  Thus  was  St.  Paul  confined,  so  essential  to  the  elegance  and  splendour  of  life,  that  they 
Fettered^  in  this  manner,  he  delivered  his  apology  before  appear  to  have  carried  with  thorn  these  splendid  materials  to 
Festus,  king  Agrippa,  and  IJernice.  And  it  was  this  circiini-  |  for;!i  and  compose  these  elaborate  floors,  for  their  tents,  for 
stance  that  occasioned  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  affecting  tlieir  houses,  and  for  their  tribunals,  wherever  they  removed'- 
strokes  of  true  oratory  that  ever  was  displayed  either  in  tlie  — from  a  depravcul  and  most  wretchedly  vitiated  taste,  at  last 
Grecian  or  Roman  senate.  TVbiild  to  GmII/iu/ not  oiiIi/thov,  \  dcemiug  \\\em  a  necessary  and  indispensable  furniture,  nol 
but  also  ALL  thai  hear  me  this  day,  lucre  Inith  almost  and  allu-  j  merely  a  vain  and  proud  display  of  grandeur  and  greatness 


gether  such  as  /cm,  except  these  bonds  .'  What  a  prodioious 
eflfect  must  this  striking  conclusion,  and  tlie  sight  of  the  irons 
held  up''  to  enforce  it,  make  iipon  the  minds  of  the  audience  ! 
During  the  two  years  that  St.  Paul  was  a  prisoner  at  large,  and 
lived  at  Rome  in  his  own  hired  house,  he  was  subjected  to  this 
confinement.  Paul  was  suffered  to  dwell  with  a  soldier  that 
kept  him.  The  circumstance  of  publicly  wearing  his  chain, 
and  being  thus  coupled  to  a  soldier,  was  very  disgraceful  and 
dishonourable,  and  the  ignominy  of  it  would  naturally  occa- 
sion the  desertion  of  former  friends  and  acquaintance.  Hence 
the  apostle  immortalizes  the  name  of  Onesiphorus,  and  fer- 
vently intercedes  with  God  to  bless  his  family,  and  to  re- 
member him  in  tlie  day  of  future  recompense,  for  a  rare 
instance  of  distinguished  fidelity  and  affection  to  him  when 
all  had  turned  away  from  him  and  forsaken  him.  The  Lord 
give  mercy  to  the  house  of  Onesiphorus,  for  he  oft  refreshed  me, 
end  was  not  ashamed  of  my  chain,  but  immediately  upon  his 
arrival  in  Rome  he  sought  me  out  very  diligently  till  he  found 
me  !  The  Lord  grant  unto  him  that  he  may  find  mercy  of  the 
l^yrd  in  that  day.  (2  Tim.  i.  16, 17,  18.) 

"  Sometimes  the  prisoner  was  fastened  to  two  soldiers, 
one  on  each  side,  wearing  a  chain  both  on  his  right  and  left 
hand.  St.  Paul  at  first  was  thus  confined.  When  the  tri- 
bune received  him  from  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  he  com- 
manded him  to  be  bound  with  two  chains.  (Acts  xxi.  33.) 
In  this  manner  was  Peter  fettered  and  confined  by  Herod 
Agrippa.  The  same  night  Peter  ivas  sleeping  between  two  sol- 
diers, bound  with  two  chains.  .(Acts  xii.  6.) 

"  It  further  appears,  that  if  the  soldiers,  who  were  thus  ap- 
pointed to  guard  criminals,  and  to  whom  they  were  chained, 
suffered  the  prisoner  to  escape,  they  were  punished  with 
death.  Thus,  when  Peter  was  delivered  out  of  prison  by  a 
miracle,  the  next  morning  we  read  there  was  no  small  con- 
fusion among  the  soldiers  who  were  appointed  his  guards, 
and  to  whom  he  had  been  chained,  what  was  become  of 
Peter. 

"  Whence  it  appears  that  his  deliverance  had  been  effected, 
and  his  shackles  had  been  miraculously  unloosed,  without 
their  knowledge,  when  they  were  sunk  in  repose.  Upon 
which  Herod,  after  making  a  fruitless  search  for  him,  ordered 
all  those  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  Peter 
to  be  executed.  (Acts  xii.  19.)  In  like  manner  also  keepers 
of  prisons  were  punished  with  death,  if  the  confined  made 
their  escape.  This  is  evident  from  wliat  is  related  concern- 
ing the  imprisonment  of  Paul  and  Silas  at  Philippi.  These, 
after  their  bodies  were  mangled  with  scourges,  were  precipi- 
tated into  the  public  dungeon,  and  their  feet  were  made  fast 
m  the  stocks.  At  midnight  these  good  men  prayed  and  sang 
praises  to  God  in  these  circumstances ;  when  suddenly  a 
dreadful  earthquake  shook  the  whole  prison  to  its  foundation, 
all  the  doors  in  an  instant  flew  open,  and  the  shackles  of  all 
the  prisoners  dropped  to  the  ground.  This  violent  concus- 
sion awakening  tlie  keeper,  when  he  saw  the  doors  of  the 
prison  wide  open,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  wa^  going  to 
plunge  it  in  his  bosom,  concluding  that  all  the  prisoners  had 
escaped.  In  that  crisis  Paul  called  to  him  with  a  loud  voice, 
entreating  him  not  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  himself,  assur- 
hig  him  all  the  prisoners  were  safe. 

V.  "The  Roman  tribunal,  if  we  may  judge  of  it  from 
what  is  related  concerning  Pilate's,  was  erected  on  a  raised 
stage,  the  floor  of  which  was  embellished  with  a  tesselated 
pavement.  This  consisted  of  little  square  pieces  of  marble, 
or  of  stones  of  various  colours,  which  were  disposed  and  ar- 
ranged with  great  art  and  elegance,  to  form  a  cnequered  and 
pleasing  appearance.^     Pliny  informs  us  that  this  refinement 

'  Queinadraodum  eariem  catena  et  custocliam  et  railitem  copulat,  sic  ista 
quae  tam  dissimilia  sunt,  pariter  incedunt.  Senecae  Epist.  5.  torn.  ii.  p.  13. 
Oronovii,  1672.    So  also  Manilius. 

Vinctoriim  dominus,  sociusque  in  parte  catente, 

Interdum  paenis  innoxia  corpora  servat. — Lib.  V.  v.  628,  029. 

»  In  like  manner  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Euinenes  addressed  a  very 
pathetic  speech  to  his  army,  with  his  fetters  on.  Plutarch,  Einiitiies.  Jus- 
tin, lib.  xiv.  cap.  3. 

»  ProlataiD,  sicut  erat  catenatus,  nianum  ostendit.  .Tusiin,  iib.  .\iv.  cup.U. 
0.  395.    Gronovii. 

*  Opuii  tessellatum  ex  parvutis  colons  varii  lapillis  quadratis  constaljat, 
loibiw  aoSaa  pavimeDti  incrustabatur.    Varro  de  re  rustica,  lib.  iii.  1. 


W  ith  this  variegati'd  pavement,  composed  of  pieces  of  mar- 
ble or  stone  thus  dispose<l  and  combiticd,  the  evangelist 
informs  us,  that  the  floor  of  Pilate's  tribunal  was  ornamented, 
(.lohn  xix.  13.)  Such  an  embellishment  of  a  tribunal  was 
only  a  proud  ostentatious  display  to  the  world  of  Italian 
greatness  and  magnificence,  calculated  less  for  real  use  than 
to  strike  the  beholders  with  an  idea  of  the  boundless  prodi- 
gality and  extravagance  of  the  Romans. 

"  Having  mentioned  Pilate  the  Roman  procurator,  we  can- 
not close  tnis  section  without  remarking  the  efforts  he  re- . 
peatedly  made,  when  he  sat  in  judgment  upon  Jesus,  to  save 
him  from  the  determined  fury  of  the  Jews.  Five  successive 
attempts  are  enumerated  by  commentators  and  critics.  He 
had  the  fullest  conviction  of  his  innocence — that  it  was  merely 
through  malice,  and  a  virulence  which  nothing  could  pla- 
cate, that  they  demanded  his  execution.  Yet  though  the 
governor  for  a  long  time  resisted  all  their  united  clamour  and 
importunity,  and,  conscious  that  he  had  done  nothing  worthy 
of  death,  steadily  refused  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation upon  him  ;  yet  one  argument,  which  in  a  menacing 
manner  they  addressed  to  him,  at  last  totally  shook  his  firm- 
ness, and  induced  him  to  yield  to  their  sanguinary  purpose. 
The  Jews,  after  aggravating  his  guilt,  and  employing  every 
expedient  in  vain  to  influence  the  president  to  inflict  capital 
punishment  upon  him,  at  last  cried  out :  If  thou  let  this  man 
go,  thou  art  nut  Cicsar''s  friend,-  ivhosoever  maketh  himself  a 
hing,  .speaketh  against  Cxsar.  Upon  hearing  this,  all  his 
former  firmness  instantly  vanished ;  he  could  stem  the  torrent 
of  popular  fury  no  longer  :  to  this  he  yielded,  and  immediately 
ordered  his  execution.  Then  delivered  he  him,  therefore,  to  them 
to  be  crucified.  This  conduct  of  Pilate  arose  from  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  temper  of  his  master  Tiberius, 
who  was  a  gloomy  old  tyrant,  day  and  night  incessantly  haunted 
with  the  fiends  of  jealousy  and.  suspicion — who  would  never 
forgive  any  innovations  in  his  government,  but  punished  the 
authors  and  abettors  of  them  with  inexorable  death.''  Pilate, 
therefore,  hearing  the  Jews  reiterating  this  with  menaces, 
th^t  if  he  let  him  go  he  was  not  Ccesar's  friend — knowing 
the  jealousy  and  cruelty  of  Tiberius,^  and  fearing  that  the 
disappointed  rage  of  the  Jews  would  instirate  tliem  to  accuse 
him  to  the  old  tyrant,  as  abetting  and  sulTering  a  person  to 
escape  with  impunity,  who  had  assumed  tlie  regal  title  and 
character  in  one  of  his  provinces,  was  alarmed  for  his  own 
safety;  and  rather  than  draw  down  upon  his  devoted  head 
the  resentment  of  the  sovereign,  who  would  never  forgive  or 
forget  an  injury,  real  or  imaginary,  contrary  to  his  own  judg- 
ment and  clear  persuasion  of  the  innocence  of  Jesus,  sen- 
tenced him  to  be  crucified." 

VI.  As  the  Romans  allowed  the  inhabitants  of  conquered 
countries  to  retain  their  local  tribunals,  we  find  incidental 
mention  made  in  the  New  Testament  of  provincial  courts  of 
justice.  Two  of  these  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim 
a  distinct  notice  in  this  place;  viz.  1.  The  Areopagus,  at 
Athens;  and,  2.  Tiie  Assembly,  at  Ephesus. 

1.  The  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus  is  said  to  have  been 
instituted  at  Athens,  by  Cecrops  the  founder  of  that  city, 
and  was  celebrated  for  the  strict  equity  of  its  decisions. 
Among  the  various  causes  of  which  it  took  cognizance,  Avere 
matters  of  religion,  the  consecration  of  new  gods,  erection 
of  temples  and  altars,  and  the  introduction  of  new  ceremonies 
into  divine  worship.  Oa  this  account  St.  Paul  was  brought 
before  the  tribunal  of  Areopagus  as  a  setter  forth  of  strange 
gods,  because  he  preached  unto  the  Athenians,  Jesus  and 
hv-xa-Tciin;,  or  the  Resurrection.  (Acts  xvii.  18.)  Its  sittings 
were  held  on  the  A^aic  riaj-oc,  or  Hill  of  Mars  (whence  its 
name  was  derived),  which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  city 
of  Athens,  opposite  to  the  Acropolis  or  citadel,  and  is  an 
insula, -^d  precipitous  rock,  broken  towards  the  south,  and  on 
the  noriii  side  sloping  gently  down  to  the  temple  of  Thesus. 

»  Lithostrota  acceptavere  sub  Sylla.     Plinii  Hint   Nat.  lib.xxxvi.  p.  60. 

e  In  expeditioiiibus  tessella  at  sectilia  paviiiicuta  circumtulisse.  Sueto- 
nius vita  J.  Cajsaris.  cap.  46.  p.  74.  edit,  variorum  Lug.  Bat.  1662.  Vid.  e tiara 
not.    Salraasii  in  loc. 

1  See  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  Dion  Cassius. 

»  Philo  makes  the  very  aame  remark  concerning  Pilate,  p.  390.  edit 
Mangey. 
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Its  ayipearance  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  : — "  It 
is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  situation  of  jrreater  peril,  or  one 
more  calculated  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  a  preacher,  than  that 
in  whic''  the  apostle  was  here  placed  :   and  tlie  truth  of  this, 

fierhaps,  will  never  be  bettor  fc^lt  than  by  a  spoctator,  who 
rom  this  eminence  actually  beholds  the  monuments  of  pagan 
pomp  and  superstition,  by  which  he,  whom  the  Athenians 
considered  as  the  setter  firth  of  slru/igr  go(h,  was  then  sur- 
rounded :  representing  to  the  imagination  the  disciples  of 
Socrates  and  of  Plato,  the  dogmatist  of  the  porch,  and  the 
sceptic  of  the  academy,  addressed  by  a  poor  and  lowly  man, 
who,  rude  i?i  /tpeech,  without  the  enticing  ivord^  af  tnan''ii  wia- 
dom,  enjoined  precepts  contrary  to  their  taste,  and  very  hostile 
to  their  prejuuices.  One  of  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the 
AreopaiTitaE  seems  to  have  been  set  at  defiance  by  the  zeal  of 
Saint  Paul  on  this  occasion ;  namely,  that  of  inflicting  ex- 
treme and  exemplary  punishment  upon  any  person,  who 
should  slight  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries,  or  blas- 
pheme the  gods  of  Greece.  We  ascended  to  the  summit  by 
means  of  steps  cut  in  the  natural  stone.  The  sublime  scene 
here  exhibited,  is  so  striking,  that  a  brief  description  of  it 
may  move  how  truly  it  offers  to  us  a  commentary  upon  the 
apostle's  words,  as  they  were  delivered  upon  the  spot.  He 
stood  upon  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  beneath  the  canopy  of 
heaven.  Before  him  there  was  spread  a  glorious  prospect  of 
mountains,  islands,  seas,  and  skies  :  behind  him  tovifered  the 
lofty  Acropolis,  crowned  with  all  its  marble  temples.  Thus 
every  object,  whether  in  the  face  of  nature,  or  amonor  the 
works  of  art,  conspired  to  elevate  the  mind,  and  to  till  it 
with  reverence  towards  that  Being,  lo/m  made  and  govern.i  the 
world  (Acts  xvii.  24.  28.)  ;  who  sitteth  in  that  light  which 
no  mortal  eye  can  approach,  and  yet  is  niirh  unto  the  meanest 
of  his  creatures ;  in  whom  we  live  ana  move  and  have  our 
being. ''''^ 

2.  The  Assembly  mentioned  in  Acts  xix.  39.  is,  most 
probably,  that  belonging  to  the  district  of  Ephesus,  Asia 
Minor  being  divided  into  several  districts,  each  of  which  had 
its  appropriate  legal  assembly.  Some  of  these  are  referred 
to  by  Cicero,'  and  many  others  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,^ 
particularly  this  of  Ephesus.  The  Vp-xfA/xuTwi;  or  chief  officer 
says,  that  if  Demetrius  had  any  claim  of  property  to  make, 
there  were  civil  courts  in  which  he  might  sue :  if  he  had 
crimes  to  object  to  any  person,  the  proconsul  was  there,  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  charge  :  but,  if  he  had  complaints  of 
a  political  nature  to  prefer,  or  had  any  thing  to  say  which 
might  redound  to  the  honour  of  their  goddess,  there  was  the 
usual  legal  assembly  of  the  district  lelongin^  to  Ephesus, 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  proposed.  The  regular  periods  of 
such  assemblies,  it  appears,  were  three  or  four  times  a  month ; 
although  they  were  convoked  extraordinarily  for  the  despatch 
of  any  pressing  business.'' 


SECTION  III.s 

ON  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW  OF   THK  JEWS. 

I.  Crimes  against  Gon  : — \.  Idolatry. — 2.  Blasphemy. — 3. 
Falsely  prophesying.  —  4.  Divination.  —  5.  Perjury. — II. 
Chimes  AGAixsT  Parents  axdMaoisthates.— III.  Crimes 
AGAINST  PROPEnTx  : — 1.  Theft.— 2.  Man-steaUuff. — 3.  The 
crime  of  denyinif  any  tiling  taken  in  trust,  or  found. — 
4.  Regulations  concerning  debtors. — IV.  Chimes  against 
the  Person  : — 1.  Murder.— 2.  Homicide. — 3.  Corporal  in- 
juries.— 4.  Crimea  of  lust. — V.  Chimes  of  Malice. 

I.  It  has  been  shown  in  a  preceding  chapter,^  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  worship  of  the  only  "true  God  was  a  fun- 
damental object  of  the  Mosaic  polity.  The  government  of 
the  Israelites  being  a  Theocracy,  that  is,  one  in  which  the 
supreme  legislative  power  was  vested  in  the  Almighty,  who 
was  regarded  as  their  king,  it  was  to  be  expected°that,  in  a 
state  confessedly  religious,  crimes  against  the  Supreme  Ma- 
jesty of  Jehovah  should  occupy  a  primary  place  in  the  statutes 
given  by  Moses  to  that  people.     Accordingly, 

■'  P""- Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  vi.  pp,2C3-?65.  See  also  Mr.  Dodwell's  Cla«. 

sicn  and  Topographical  Tour  through  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  361   SO" 
«  Cicero,  Epist.  ad  Atticum,  lib.  v.  ep.  20.  r        i      - 

'  Plmy,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  v.  cc.  25.  29.  32,  33.    See  also  Cellarii  Geographia 

Antiqua,  vol.  ii.  p.  127.  °    *^ 

«  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i.  p.  313.,  an  J  Bloomfield's  Annotations,  vol.  iv. 

w*^J^^^  ®o?1'°"  's  wholly  an  abridgment  of  Michaelis'aCommenUries,  toI. 
PP*  1 — 312. 
•  Seep.  4'I.  «<pra. 


1.  Idolathv,  that  is,  the  worship  of  other  gods,  in  the 
Mosaic  law  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  list  ofcrimes.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  crime  not  merely  against  God,  but  also  against 
a  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  and,  consequently,  was  i> 
species  of  high-treamn,  which  was  capitally  punished.  This 
crime  consisted  not  in  ideas  and  opinions,  but  in  the  overt 
act  of  worshipping  other  gods.  An  Israelite,  therefore,  was 
guilty  of  idolatry  : — 

(1.)  When  he  actually  v/OTshipped  other  gods  besides 
Jehovah,  the  only  true  God.  Tliis  was,  properly  speaking, 
the  state  crime  just  noticed  ;  and  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  iVTe 
greatest  of  all  offences  against  sound  reason  and  common 
sense.  This  crime  was  prohibited  in  the  first  of  the  ten 
commandments.  (Exod.  xx.  3.) 

(2.)  Bi/  U'trr.shijjping  images,  whether  of  the  true  God 
under  a  visible  form,  to  which  the  Israelites  were  but  too 
prone  (Exod.xxxii.4,5.  Judg.  xvii.  3.  xviii.4 — G.  14 — 17. 
30,  31.  vi.  2.'5— 33.  viii.  24—27.  1  Kings  xii.  26—31.),  or 
of  the  images  of  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles,  of  which  we  have 
so  many  instances  in  the  sacred  history.  All  image-worship 
whatever  is  expressly  forbidden  in  Exod.  xx.  4,  5. :  and  a 
curse  is  denounced  against  it  in  Deut.  xxvii.  15. 

(3.)  B_>/  proflration  bef;re,  or  adoration  of  such  images,  or 
of  any  thing  else  revered  as  a  god,  such  as  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars.  (Exod.  xx.  5.  xxxiv.  14.  Deut.  iv.  19.)  This 
prostration  cor.sisted  in  falling  down  on  the  knees,  and  at 
the  same  time  touching  the  ground  with  the  forehead. 

(4.)  By  hav'ng  altars  or  groves  dedicated  to  idols,  or  images 
thereof;  all  which  the  Mosaic  law  required  to  be  utterly 
destroyed  (Exod.  xxxiv.  13.  Deut.  vii.  5.  xii.  3.) ;  and  the 
Israelites  were  prohibited,  by  Deut.  vii.  25,  26.,  from  keep- 
ing, or  even  bringing  into  their  houses,  the  gold  and  siivei 
that  had  been  upon  any  image,  lest  it  should^prove  a  snare, 
and  lead  thern  astray:  because,  having  been  once  conse- 
crated to  an  idol-god  (considering  the  then  prevalent  super- 
stition as  to  the  reality  of  such  deities),  some  idea  ot  ita 
sanctity,  or  some  dread  of  it,  might  still  have  continued,  and 
have  thus  been  the  means  of  propagating  idolatry  afresh 
among  their  children. 

(5.)  By  offering  sacrifices  to  idols,  which  was  expressly  for 
bidden  in  Lev.  xvii.  1 — 7.,  especially  human  victims,  the 
sacrifices  of  which  (it  is  well  known),  prevailed  to  a  fright- 
ful extent.  Parents  immolated  their  offspring :  this  horrid 
practice  was  introduced  among  the  Israelites,  from  the 
Canaanites,  and  is  repeatedly  reprobated  by  the  proi)hets 
in  the  most  pointed  manner.  The  offering  of  human  victims 
was  prohibited  in  Lev.  xviii.  21.  compared  with  2,  3.  24 — 
30.  XX.  1 — 5.  Deut.  xii.  30.  and  xviii.  10. 

(6.)  By  eating  of  offerings  made  to  idols,  made  hi/  other  peo- 
ple, who  invited  them  to  their  offering-feasts.  Though  no 
special  law  was  enacted  against  thus  attending  the  festivals 
of  their  gods,  it  is  evidently  presupposed  as'  unlawful  in 
Exod.  xxxiv.  15. 

Idolatry  was  punished  by  stoning  the  guilty  individual 
When  a  whole  city  became  guilty  of  idolatr}',  it  was  con- 
sidered in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the  government,  and 
was  treated  according  to  the  laws  of  war.  Its  inhabitants 
and  all  their  cattle  were  put  to  death ;  no  spoil  was  made, 
but  every  thing  which  it  contained  was  burnt,  together  with 
the  city  itself;  nor  was  it  ever  allowed  to  be  rebuilt.  (Deut. 
xiii.  13 — 18.)  This  law  does  not  appear  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly enforced ;  the  Israelites  (trom  their  proneness  to 
adopt  the  then  almost  universally  prevalent  polytheism)  in 
most  cases  overlooked  the  crime  of  a  city  that  became  noto- 
riously idolatrous ;  whence  it  happened,  that  idolatry  was 
not  confined  to  any  one  city,  but  soon  overspread  the  whole 
nation.  In  this  case,  when  the  people,  as  a  people,  brought 
guilt  upon  themselves  by  their  idolatrj',  God  reserved  to 
himself  the  infliction  of  the  punishments  denounced  against 
that  national  crime ;  which  consisted  in  Avars,  famines,  and 
other  national  judgments,  and  (when  the  measure  of  their 
iniquity  was  completed)  in  the  destruction  of  their  polity, 
and  the  transportation  of  the  people  as  slaves  into  other 
lands.  (Lev.  xxvi.  Deut.  xxviii.  xxix.  xxxii.)  For  the  crime 
of  seducing  others  to  the  worship  of  strange  gods,  but  more 
especially  where  a  pretended  prophet  (who  might  often 
naturally  anticipate  what  would  come  to  pass)  uttered  pre- 
dictions tending  to  lead  the  people  into  idolatry,  the  appointed 
punishment  was  stoning  to  death.  (Deut.  xiii.  2— 15.)  In 
order  to  prevent  the  barbarous  immolation  of  infants,  Moses 
denounced  the  punishment  of  stoning  upon  those  who  offerea 
human  sacrifices;  which  the  bystanders  might  instantly 
execute  upon  the  delinquent  when  caught  in  the  act,  without 
any  judicial  inquiry  whatever.    (Lev.  xx.  2.) 
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2.  God  being  both  the  sovereign  and  the  legislator  of  the 
Israelites,  Blasphemy  (that  is,  the  speaking  injuriously  of 
his  name,  his  attributes,  his  government,  and  his  revelation) 
was  not  only  a  crime  against  Him,  but  also  against  the  state; 
It  was,  therefore,  punished  capitally  by  stoning.  ^Lev.  xxiv. 
10—14.) 

3.  It  appears  from  Deut.  xviii.  20 — 22.  that  a  False  Pro- 
phet was  punished  capitally,  being  stoned  to  death  ;  and 
there  were  two  cases  in  which  a  person  was  held  as  con- 
victed of  the  crime,  and  consequently  liable  to  its  punish- 
ment, viz.  (1.)  If  he  had  prophesied  any  thing  in  the  name 
of  any  other  god, — whether  it  took  place  or  not, — he  was 
at  all  events  considered  as  a  false  prophet,  and,  as  sucli, 
stoned  to  death.  (Deut.  xiii.  2 — 6.) — (2.)  If  a  prophet  spoke 
in  the  name  of  the  true  God,  he  was  tolerated,  so  long  as  he 
remained  unconvicted  of  imposture,  even  though  he  threat- 
ened calamity  or  destruction  to  the  state,  and  he  could  not 
be  punished  :  but  when  the  event  which  he  had  predicted 
did  not  come  to  pass,  he  was  regarded  as  an  audacious  im- 
postor, and,  as  such,  was  stoned.    (Deut.  xviii.  21,  22.) 

4.  Divination  is  the  conjecturing  of  future  events  from 
things  which  are  supposed  to  presage  them.  The  eastern 
people  were  always  fond  of  divination,  magic,  the  curious 
arts  of  interpreting  dreams,  and  of  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  future  events.  When  Moses  gave  the  law  which  bears 
his  name  to  the  Israelites,  this  disposition  had  long  been 
common  in  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  Now, 
all  these  vain  arts  in  order  to  pry  into  futurity,  and  all  divina- 
tion whatever,  unless  God  was  consulted  by  prophets,  or  by 
Urim  and  Thummim  (the  sacred  lot  kept  by  the  high-priest), 
were  expressly  prohibited  by  the  statutes  of  Lev.  xix.  20. 
31.  XX.  6.  23.  27.  and  Deut.  xviii.  9 — 12.  In  the  case  of  a 
person  transgressing  these  laws,  by  consulting  a  diviner,  God 
reserved  to  liimself  the  infliction  of  his  punishment;  the 
transgressor  not  being  amenable  to  the  secular  magistrate. 
(Lev.  XX.  6.)  The  diviner  himself  was  to  be  stoned.  (Lev. 
XX.  27.) 

5.  Perjury  is,  by  the  Mosaic  law,  most  peremptorily  pro- 
hibited as  a  most  heinous  sin  against  God  ;  to  whom  the 
punishment  of  it  is  left,  and  v/ho  in  Exod.  xx.  7.  expressly 
promises  that  he  will  inflict  it,  without  ordaining  the  inflic- 
tion of  any  punishment  by  the  temporal  magistrate  ;  except 
oidy  in  the  case  of  a  man  falsely  charging  another  with  a 
crime,  in  which  case  the  false  witness  was  liable  to  the  same 
punishment  which  would  have  been  inflicted  on  the  accused 
party  if  he  had  been  found  to  have  been  really  guilty  (as  is 
shown  in  p.  64.  infra) ;  not  indeed  as  the  punishment  of 
perjury  against  God,  but  of  false  witness. 

11.  Crimes  against  Parents  cmd  Magistrates  consti- 
tute an  important  article  of  the  criminal  law  of  the  Hebrews. 

1.  In  the  form  of  government  among  that  people,  we 
recognise  much  of  the  patriarchal  spirit ;  in  consequence  of 
which  fathers  enjoyed  great  rights  over  their  families.  The 
Cursing  of  Parents, — that  is,  not  only  the  im.precation  of 
evil  on  them,  but  probably  also  all  rude  and  reproachful  lan- 
i^uage  towards  them,  was  punished  with  death  (Exod.  xxi, 
17.  Lev.  XX.  9.);  as  likewise  was  the  striking  of  them. 
(Exod.  xxi.  15.)  An  example  of  the  crime  of  cursing  of  a 
parent,  which  is  fully  in  point,  is  given  by  Jesus  Christ  in 
Matt.  XV.  4 — 6.  or  Mark  vii.  9 — 12.;  "where  he  upbraids 
the  Pharisees  with  their  giving,  from  their  deference  to  hu- 
man traditions  and  doctrines,  such  an  exposition  of  the  divine 
law,  as  converted  an  action,  which,  by  the  law  of  Moses, 
would  have  been  punished  with  death,  into  avow,  both  obli- 
gatory and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  seems,  that  it 
was  then  not  uncommon  for  an  undutiful  and  degenerate  son, 
who  wanted  to  be  rid  of  the  burden  of  supporting  his  parents, 
and  in  his  wrath,  to  turn  them  adrift  upon  the  wide  world,  to 
say  to  his  father  or  mother,  Kurban,  or.  Be  that  Corhan  (con- 
secrated) which  I  should  appropriate  t o  thy  support ,-  that  is, 
Every  thing  wherewith  I  might  ever  aid  or  serve  thee,  and,  of 
course,  every  thing,  which  I  ought  to  devote  to  thy  relief  m  the 
days  of  helpless  old  age,  I  here  vow  unto  God. — A  most  abomi- 
nable vow,  indeed  !  and  which  God  would,  unquestionably, 
as  little  approve  or  accept,  as  he  would  a  vow  to  commit 
adultery.  And  yet  some  of  the  Pharisees  pronounced  on 
such  vows  this  strange  decision ;  that  they  were  absolutely 
obligatory,  and  that  the  son,  who  uttered  such  words,  was 
bound  to  abstain  from  contributing,  in  the  smallest  article, 
to  the  use  of  his  parents,  because  every  thing,  that  should 
have  been  so  appropriated,  had  become  consecrated  to  God, 
sad  could  no  longer  be  applied  to  their  use,  without  sacrilege 
and  a  breach  of  his  vow.     But  on  this  exposition,  Christ  not 


only  remarked,  that  it  abrogated  the  fifti.  coinmandmen!:,  but 
he  likewise  added,  as  a  counter-doctrine,  that  INIoses,  their 
own  legislator,  had  expressly  declared,  that  the  man  who 
cursed  father  w  mother  deserved  to  die.  Now,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  a  man  to  curse  his  parents  more  efTeclually,  than  by 
a  vow  like  this,  when  he  interprets  it  with  sueii  rigour,  as  to 

freclude  him  from  doing  anything  in  future  for  their  benefit, 
t  is  not  imprecating  upon  tliem  a  curse  in  the  common  style 
of  curses,  which  evaporate  into  air;  but  it  is  fulfilling  the 
curse,  and  making  it  lo  all  intents  and  purposes  cfiectual."' 
Of  the  two  crimes  above  noticed,  the  act  of  striking  a  parent 
evinces  the  most  depraved  and  wicked  disposition :  and 
severe  as  the  punishment  was,  few  parents  would  apply  to  a 
magistrate,  until  all  methods  had  been  tried  in  vain.  Both 
these  crimes  are  included  in  the  case  of  the  stubborn,  rebel- 
lious, and  drunkard  son  ;  whom  his  parents  were  unable  to 
keep  in  order,  and  who,  when  intoxicated,  endangered  the 
lives  of  others.  Such  an  irreclaimable  offender  was  to  be 
punished  with  stoning.  (Deut.  xxi.  18 — 21.)  Severe  as  this 
law  may  seem,  we  have  no  instance  recorded  of  its  being 
carried  into  effect;  but  it  must  have  had  a  most  salutary  ope- 
ration in  the  prevention  of  crimes,  in  a  climate  like  that  of 
Palestine,  where  (as  in  all  southern  climates)  liquor  produces 
more  formidable  effects  than  with  us,  and  where  also  it  is 
most  probable  that  at  that  time,  the  people  had  not  the  same 
efficacious  means  which  we  possess,  of  securing  drunkards, 
and  preventing  them  from  doing  mischief. 

2.  Civil  government  being  an  ordinance  of  God,  provision 
is  made  in  all  well  regulateg  states  for  respecting  the  persons 
of  Magistrates.  We  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter,^  that 
when  the  regal  government  was  established  among  the  Israel- 
ites, the  person  of  the  king  was  inviolable,  even  though  he 
migiit  be  tyrannical  and  unjust.  It  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  the  due  execution  of  justice  that  the  persons  of  magis- 
trates be  sacred,  and  that  they  should  not  be  insulted  in  the 
discharge  of  their  office.  All  reproachful  words  or  curses, 
uttered  against  persons  invested  with  authority,  are  prohi- 
bited in  Exod.  xxii.  28.  No  punishment,  however,  is  speci- 
fied ;  probably  it  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  and 
was  diflferent  according  to  the  rank  of  the  magistrate  and  the 
extent  of  the  crime. 

III.  The  Crimes  or  offences  against  Property,  mentioned 
bjr  Moses,  are  theft,  man-stealing,  and  the  denial  of  any  thing 
taken  in  trust,  or  found. 

1.  On  the  crime  of  Theft,  Moses  imposed  the  punishment 
of  double  (and  in  certain  cases  still  higher)  restitution ;  and 
if  the  thief  were  unable  to  make  it  (which,  however,  could 
rarely  happen,  as  every  Israelite  by  law  had  his  paternal 
field,  the  crops  of  which  might  be  attached),  he  was  ordered 
to  be  sold  for  a  slave,  and  payment  whs  to  be  made  to  the  in- 
jured party  out  of  the  purchase-money.  (Exod.  xxii.  1.  3.) 
'rhe  same  practice  obtains,  according  to  Chardin,  among  the 
Persians.  The  wisdom  of  this  regulation  is  much  greater 
than  the  generality  of  mankind  are  aware  of:  for,  as  the  de- 
sire of  gain  and  the  love  of  luxuries  are  the  prevalent  induce- 
ments to  theft,  restitution,  varied  according  to  circumstances, 
would  effectually  prevent  the  unlawful  gratification  of  that 
desire,  while  the  idle  man  would  be  deterred  from  stealing 
by  the  dread  of  slavery,  in  which  lie  would  be  compelled  to 
work  by  the  power  of  blows.  If,  however,  a  thief  was  found 
breaking  into  a  house  in  the  night  season,  he  might  be  killed 
(Exod.  xxii.  2.),  but  not  if  the  sun  had  arisen,  in  which  case 
he  might  be  known  and  apprehended,  and  the  restitution 
made  which  was  enjoined  by  Moses.  When  stolen  oxen  or 
sheep  were  found  in  the  possession  of  a  thief,  he  was  to  make 
a  two-fold  restitution  to  the  owner,  who  thus  obtained  a  profit 
for  his  risk  of  loss.  (Exod.  xxii.  4.)  The  punishment  was 
applicable  to  every  case  in  which  the  article  stolen  remained 
unaltered  in  his  possession.  But  if  it  was  already  alienated 
or  slaughtered,  the  criminal  was  to  restore  four-fold  for  a 
sheep,  ?ind  five-fold  for  an  ox  (Exod.  xxii.  1),  in  consequence 
of  its  great  value  and  indispensable  utility  in  agriculture,  to 
the  Israelites,  who  had  no  horses.  In  the  time  of  Solomon, 
when  property  had  become  more  valuable  from  the  increase 
of  commerce,  the  punishment  of  restitution  was  increased  to 
seven-fold.  (Prov.  vi.  30,  31.)  When  a  thic^f  had  nothing  to 
pay,  he  was  sold  as  a  slave  (Exod.  xxii.  3.),  probably  for  as 
mjuiy  years  as  were  necessary  for  the  extinction  of  the  debt, 
and  of  course,  perhaps,  for  life ;  though  in  other  cases  the; 
Hebrew  servant  could  be  made  to  servo  only  for  six  years. 
If,  however,  a  thief,  after  having  dciuud,  even  upon  oath,  any 
theft,  with  which  he  was  charged,  had  the  honesty  or  con- 
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science  to  rotract  his  nertnry,  and  to  confess  bis  guilt,  instead 
of  double  restitution,  lie  had  only  to  repay  the  amount  stolen, 
and  ono,  fifth  more.  (Levit.  vi.  2 — 5.) 

2.  Man-stealing,  that  is,  the  seizing  or  stealing  of  the 
person  of  a  free-born  Israelite,  either  to  use  him  as  a  slave 
himself,  or  to  sell  him  as  a  slave  to  others,  was  absolutely 
and  irremissibly  punished  with  death.  (Exod.  xxi.  16.  Deut. 
xxiv.  7.) 

3.  "  Where  a  person  was  judicially  convicted  of  having 

DKNIED    ANY    THING    COMMITTED    TO    HIS    TRUST,    Or    found    by 

him,  his  punishment,  as  in  the  case  of  theft,  was  double 
restitution;  only  that  it  never,  as  in  that  crime,  went  so  far 
as  quadruple,  or  (juintuple  restitution  ;  Tit  least  nothing  of  this 
kind  is  ordained  hi  Kxod.  xxii.  H.  If  the  person  accused  of 
this  crime  had  sworn  liimsclf  g\iiltless,  and  afterwards,  from 
the  impulse  of  his  conscience,  acknowledged  the  commission 
of  perjury,  he  had  only  one-fiflh  beyond  the  value  of  the 
article  denied  to  refund  to  its  owner.     (licvit.  vi.  5.) 

'\.  The  Mosaic  laws  respecting  Debtors  were  widely  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  obtain  in  European  countries:  the 
mode  of  procedure  sanctioned  by  them,  though  simple,  was 
TCry  efficient.  Persons,  who  had  jiroperty  due  to  them, 
might,  if  they  chose,  secure  it  either  by  means  of  a  mort- 
gage, or  by  a  pledge,  or  by  a  bondsman  or  surety. 

(!.")  The  creditor,  *v'hen  about  to  receive  a  pledge  for  a 
debt,  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  debtor's  house,  and  take 
what  he  pleased ;  but  was  to  wait  before  the  door,  till  the 
debtor  should  deliver  up  that  pledge  with  which  he  could 
most  easily  dispense.  (Deut.  xxiv.  10,  11.  Compare  Job 
xxii.  G.  xxiv.  3.  7 — 9.) 

(2  )  When  a  mill  or  mill-stone,  or  an  upper  garment,  was 
^iveii  as  a  pledge,  it  was  not  to  be  kept  all  mght.  These 
articles  appear  to  be  specified  as  examples  fox  all  other 
things  with  which  the  debtor  could  not  dispense  without 
greai  inconvenience.  (Exod.  xxii.  20,  27.  Deut.  xxiv.  0.  12.) 

(3  )  The  debt  which  remained  unpaid  until  the  seventh  or 
sabbatic  year  (during  which  the  soil  was  to  be  left  without 
cultivation,  and,  consequently,  a  person  was  not  supposed  to 
l)e  in  a  condition  to  make  payments),  could  not  be  exacted 
during  that  period.  (Deut.  xv.  1 — \\.\  But,  at  other  times, 
in  case  the  aebt  was  not  paid,  the  creaitor  might  seize,  first, 
tlie  hereditary  land  of  the  debtor,  and  enjoy  its  produce  until 
the  debt  was  paid,  or  at  least  until  the  year  of  jubilee;  or, 
secondly,  his  houses.  These  might  be  sold  in  perpetuity, 
except  those  belonging  to  the  Levites.  (Levit.  xxv.  11 — 32.) 
Thirdly,  in  case  the  house  or  land  was  not  sufficient  to  cancel 
the  debt,  or  if  it  so  happened  that  the  debtor  had  none,  the 
person  of  the  debtor  might  be  sold,  together  with  his  wife 
and  children,  if  he  had  any.  This  is  implied  in  Lev.  xxv. 
39. ;  and  this  custom  is  alluded  to  in  Job  xxiv.  9.  It  existed 
in  the  time  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  iv.  1.);  and  on  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  some  rich  persons 
exercised  this  riorht  over  their  poor  debtors.  (Neh.  v.  1 — 
13.)  Our  Lord  alludes  to  the  same  custom  in  Matt,  xviii.  25. 
As  the  person  of  the  debtor  might  thus  be  seized  and  sold, 
his  cattle  and  furniture  were,  consequently,  liable  for  his 
debts.  This  is  alluded  to  by  Solomon,  in  Prov.  xxii.  27.  It 
does  not  appear  that  imprisonment  for  debt  existed  in  the  age 
of  Moses,  out  it  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ,  f  Matt,  xviii.  34.) 

(4.)  If  a  person  had  become  bondsman,  or  surety  for  an- 
other, he  was  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  payment  in  the 
same  way  with  the  original  debtor.  But  this  practice  does 
not  appear  to  have  obtained  before  the  time  of  Solomon  (in 
whose  Proverbs  there  are  several  references  to  it),  when  it 
was  attended  with  serious  consequences.  It  seems  that  the 
formality  observed  was,  for  the  person  who  became  surety 
Iq  give  his  hand  to  the  debtor,  and  not  to  the  creditor,  to  inti- 
mate that  he  became,  in  a  legal  sense,  one  with  the  debtor; 
for  Solomon  cautions  his  son*  against  giving  his  hand  to  a 
'■(ranger,  to  a  person  whose  circumstances  he  did  not  know : 
and  entreats  him  to  go  and  urge  the  person  to  whom  he  had 
given  his  hand,  or  for  whom  he  had  become  surety,  to  pay 
iiis  own  debt;  so  that  it  must  have  been  to  the  debtor  that 
the  l)and  was  given.  See  Prov.  xi.  15.  xvii.  18.  and  xxii-  26. 

IV.  Among  the  Crimes  which  may  be  committed  against 
THE  Person, 

1.  Murder  claims  the  first  place.  As  this  is  a  crime  of 
the  most  heinous  nature,  Moses  has  described  four  accessor}' 
circumstances  or  marks,  by  which  to  distinguish  it  from  sim- 
ple homicide  or  manslaughter;  viz.  (1.)  When  it  proceeds 
from  hatred  or  enmity.  (Num.  xxxv.  20.  21.  Deut.  xix.  11.) 
— (2.)  When  it  proceeds  from  thirst  of  blood,  or  a  desire  to 
satiate  revenge  with  the  blood  of  another.  (Num.  xxxv.  20.) — 


(3.)  When  it  is  committed  p'remeditatedhj  and  deceitf'lly. 
(Exod.  xxi.  14.) — (4.)  When  a  man  lies  in  wait  for  anotlier, 
falls  upon  him,  and  slays  him.  (Deut.  xix.  11.)  In  order 
to  constitute  wilful  murder,  besides  enmity,  Moses  deemed 
it  essential,  that  the  deed  be  perpetrated  by  a  blow,  a  thrust, 
or  a  cast,  or  other  thing  of  such  a  nature  as  inevitably  to 
cause  death.  (Num.  xxxv.  16 — 21.):  such  as,  the  use  of  an 
iron  tool, — a  stone,  or  piece  of  wood,  that  may  probably 
cause  death, — the  striking  of  a  man  with  the  fist,  out  of  en- 
mity,— pushing  a  man  down  in  such  a  manner  that  his  life 
is  endangered, — and  throwing  any  thing  at  a  man,  from  san- 
guinary motives,  so  as  to  occasion  his  death.  The  punish- 
ment of  murder  was  death,  witliout  all  power  of  redemption, 

2.  Homicide  or  Manslaughter  is  discriminated  bv  the  fol- 
lowing adjuncts  or  circumstances: — (1.)  That  it  taues  place 
without  hatred  or  enmity.  (Num.  xxxv.  22.  Deut.  xix.  4 — 
6.) — (2.)  JF/Mrw/ thirst  for  revenge.  (Exod.  xxi.  13.  Num. 
xxxv.  22.) — (3.)  When  it  happens  by  mistake.  (Num.  xxxv. 
11.  15.) — (4.)  Uy  accident,  or  (as  it  is  termed  in  the  English 
law)  chnnce-inedtey.  (Deut.  xix.  5.)  The  punishment  of 
homicide  was  confinement  to  a  city  of  refuge,  as  will  be 
shown  in  the  following  section. 

Besides  the  two  crimes  of  murder  and  homicide,  there  are 
two  other  species  of  homicide,  to  which  no  punishment  was 
annexed  ;  viz.  (1.)  If  a  man  caught  a  thief  breaking  into  his 
house  by  night,  and  killed  him,  it  was  not  blood-guiltiness, 
that  is,  he  could  not  be  nunished;  but  if  he  did  so  when  the 
sun  was  up,  it  was  blood-guiltiness ,-  for  the  thief's  life  ought 
to  have  been  spared,  for  the  reason  annexed  to  the  law  (Exod. 
xxii.  2,  3.),  viz.  because  then  the  person  robbed  might  have 
it  in  his  power  to  obtain  restitution;  or,  at  any  rate,  the  thief, 
if  he  could  not  otherwise  make  up  his  loss,  might  be  sold, 
in  order  to  repay  him. — (2.)  If  the  Go-1  or  avenger  of  blood 
overtook  the  innocent  homicide  before  he  reached  a  city  of 
refuge,  and  killed  him  while  his  heart  was  hot,  it  was  consi- 
dered as  done  in  justifiable  zeal  (Deut.  xix.  6.) ;  and  even 
if  he  found  him  without  the  limits  of  his  asylum,  and  slew 
him,  he  was  not  punishable.  (Num.  xxxv.  26,  27.)  The 
taking  of  pecuniary  compensation  for  murder  was  prohibited ; 
but  the  mode  of  punishing  murderers  was  undetermined ;  and, 
indeed,  it  appears  to  have  been  left  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  Go  1.  An  exception,  however,  was  made  to 
the  severity  of  the  law  in  the  case  of  a  perfect  slave  (that  is, 
one  not  of  Hebrew  descent),  whether  male  or  female.  Al- 
though a  man  had  struck  any  of  his  slaves,  whether  male  or 
female,  with  a  stick,  so  as  to  cause  their  death,  unless  that 
event  took  place  immediately,  and  under  his  hand,  he  was 
not  punished.  If  the  slave  survived  one  or  two  days,  the 
master  escaped  with  impunity:  it  being  considered  that  his 
death  might  not  have  proceeded  from  the  beating,  and  that  it 
was  not  a  master's  interest  to  kill  his  slaves,  because,  as 
?Toses  says  (Exod.  xxi.  20,  21.),  they  are  his  money.  If  the 
slave  died  under  his  master's  hand  while  beating  him,  or 
even  during  the  same  day,  his  death  was  to  be  avenged  ;  but 
in  what  manner  Moses  has  not  specified.  Probably  the 
Israelitish  master  was  subjected  only  to  an  arbitrary  punish- 
ment, regulated  according  to  circumstances  by  the  pleasure 
of  the  judge. 

In  order  to  increase  an  abhorrence  of  murder,  and  to  deter 
them  from  the  perpetration  of  so  heinous  a  crime, — when  it 
had  been  committed  by  some  person  unknown,  the  city  near- 
est to  which  the  corpse  was  found  was  to  be  ascertained  by 
mensuration  :  after  which  the  elders  or  magistates  of  tJiat 
city  were  required  to  declare  their  utter  ignorance  of  the 
aflair  in  the  very  solemn  manner  prescribed  in  Deut.  xxi. 
1—9. 

3.  For  other  Corporal  Injuries  of  various  kinds,  diflferent 
statutes  were  made,  wiiich  show  thelhumanity  and  wisdom, 
of  the  Mosaic  law.  Thus,  if  a  man  injured  another  in  a  fay, 
he  was  obliged  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  cure,  and  of  his 
bed,  that  is,  the  loss  of  his  time  arising  from  his  confine- 
ment. (Exod.  xxi.  18,  19.)  By  this  admirable  precept, 
most  courts  of  justice  still  regulate  their  decisions  in  such 
cases. — If  a  pregnant  w'oman  was  hurt,  in  consequence  of  a 
frav  between  two  individuals, — as  posterity  among  the  Jews 
was  among  the  peculiar  promises  of  their  covenant, — in  the 
event  of  her  premature  delivery,  the  author  of  the  misfortune 
was  obliged  to  give  her  husband  such  a  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion as  he  might  demand,  the  amount  oi  which,  if  the  offen- 
der thought  it  too  high,  was  to  be  determined  by  the  decision 
of  arbitrators.  On  the  other  hand,  if  either  the  woman  or 
her  child  was  hurt  or  r.^.aimed,  the  law  of  retaliation  took  its 
full  effect,  as  stated  in  Exod.  xxi.  22 — 25. — The  law  of 
retaliation  also  operated,  if  one  man  hurt  another  by  eithei 
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assaulting  him  openly,  or  by  any  insidious  attack,  whether 
the  parties  were  both  Israelites,  or  an  Israelite  and  a  foreigner. 
(Lev.  xxiv.  19 — 22.)  This  equality  of  the  law,  however, 
did  not  extend  to  slaves :  but  if  a  master  knocked  out  the 
eye  or  tooth  of  a  slave,  the  latter  received  his  freedom  as  a 
compensation  for  the  injury  he  had  sustained.  (Exod.  xxi. 
2C,  27.)  If  this  noble  law  did  not  teach  the  unmerciful 
slave-holder  humanity,  at  least  it  taught  him  caution  ;  -.is  one 
rash  blow  might  have  deprived  him  of  all  riHit  to  the  future 
services  of  his  slave,  ana,  consequently,  selT-interest  would 
oblige  him  to  be  cautious  and  circumspect. 

4.  The  crime,  of  which  decency  withholds  the  name,  as 
nature  abominates  the  idea,  .was  punished  with  death  fLev. 
xviij.  22,  23.  xx.  13.  15,  16.),  as  also  was  adultery'  (Lev. 
XX.  10.), — it  should  seem  by  stoning  (Ezek.  xvi.  38.  40. 
John  viii.  7.),  except  in  certam  cases  which  are  specified  in 
Lev.  xix.  20 — 22.  Other  crimes  of  lust,  which  were  com- 
mon among  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites,  are  made  capital 
by  Moses,"  For  a  full  examination  of  the  wisdom  oi  his 
laws  on  these  subjects,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  commen- 
taries of  Michaelis.2 

V.  In  nothing,  however,  were  the  wisdom  and  equity  of 
the  Mosaic  law  more  admirably  displayed,  than  in  the  rigour 
with  which  Crimes  of  Mauce  were  punished.  Those  pests 
of  societ)'-,  malicious  informers,  were  odious  in  the  eye  of 
that  law  (Lev.  xix.  16 — 18.),  and  the  publication  of  false 
reports,  anectinff  the  characters  of  others,  is  expressly  pro- 
hibited in  Exod.  xxiii.  1.:  though  that  statute  does  not 
annex  any  punishment  to  this  crime.  One  exception,  how- 
ever, is  made,  which  justly  imposes  a  very  severe  punish- 
ment on  the  delinquent.  See  Deut.  xxii.  13 — 19.  All  manner 
of  false  witness  was  prohibited  (Exod.xx.  16.),  even  though 
it  were  to  favour  a  poor  man.  (Exod.  xxiii.  1 — 3.)  But  in 
the  case  of  false  testimony  against  an  innocent  man,  the 
matter  was  ordered  to  be  investigated  v/ith  the  utmost  strict- 
Jiess,  and,  as  a  species  of  wickedness  altogether  extraordi- 
nary, to  be  brought  before  the  highest  tribunal,  where  the 
priests  and  the  jiidges  of  the  whole  people  sat  in  judgment: 
and  after  conviction,  the  folse  witness  was  subjected  to  pu- 
lisbment,  according  to  the  law  of  retaliation,  and  beyond  the 
possibility  of  reprieve ;  so  that  he  suffered  the  very  same 
punishment  which  attended  the  crime  of  which  he  accused 
his  innocent  brother.  (Deiit.  xix.  16 — 21.)  No  regulation 
can  he  more  equitable  than  this,  which  must  have  operated 
as  a  powerful  prevention  of  this  crime.  Some  of  those 
excellent  laws,  which  are  the  glory  and  ornament  of  the 
British  Constitution,  have  been  mad.e  on  this  very  ground. 
Thus,  in  the  37  Edw.  III.  c.  18.,  it  is  enacted,  that  all  those 
who  make  suggestion,  shall  suffer  the  same  penalty  to  which 
the  other  party°would  have  been  subject,  if  he  were  attainted, 
in  case  his  suggestions  be  found  evil.  A  similar  law  was 
made  in  the  same  reign.  (38  Edw.  III.  c.  9.)  By  a  law 
of  the  twelve  tables,  false  witnesses  were  thrown  down  the 
Tarpeian  rock.  In  short,  false  witnesses  have  been  deserv- 
edly execrated  by  all  nations,  and  in  every  age. 


SECTION  IV. 

ON    TrfE    PUNISHMENTS    MENTIONED    IN    THE    SCRIPTURES.^ 

Design  of  punishments. —  Classification  of  Jewish  punishments. 
1— I.  Punishments,  NOT  CAPITAL. — 1.  Scoiirffinff. — 2.  Retali- 
ation.— 3.  Pecuniary  Fines. — 4.  Offerings  in  the  nature  of 
punishment. — 5.  Imprisonment. — 6.  Banishment. —  Oriental 
mode  of  treating  prisoners. — 7.  Depriving  them  of  sight. — 
8.  Cutting  or  pluckuig  off  the  hair. — 9.  Excommunication. 
— II.  Capita  I,  Punishments. — 1.  Slaying  with  the  sword. 
2.  Stoning. — 3.  Burning  to  death. — 4.  Decapitation. — 5. 
Precipitation. — 6.  Drowning. — 7.  Bruising  in  a  mortar. — 

'  Ab  the  Jewish  law  inflicted  such  heavy  punishments  on  those  who  com- 
tnitted  fornication  and  adullcry,  it  is  probable,  from  I'rov.  ii.  16.,  that  the 
Jews  hail  liarlots  aniuii^  them  from  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  seduced 
ttiejn  inlo  iinpiiriiy  :itiil  i!ii;itry,  and  who  might  be  tolerated  in  some  cor- 
rupt periods  ofth'-ir  Kla:f.  Tlie  casi;  wasthe  same  at  Athens,  where  foreign 
liarlois  wen;  lolerated.  Hence  the  term  stra7ige  women,  came  to  be  ap- 
plied to  all  bad  women,  whi.'ther  foreij,'ners  or  Israelites.  Orton's  Exposi- 
Jion,  vol.  V.  p.  6. 

»  Vol.  iv.  pp.  163—203. 

'  The  general  authorities  for  this  section  are,  Schulzii  Archwologia  Ho- 
braica,  pp.  82—92.  Calmet,  Dissertation  sur  les  Supplices  des  Ilebreux, 
Dissert,  torn.  i.  pp.  241—276. ;  Brunings,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  107—114. ;  Alber, 
llermeneut.  Vet.  Test.  torn.  i.  pp.  225—233.  C.  B.  Michaelis,  de  judiciis, 
poenlsque  capitalibusHebrceorum,  in  Pott's  and  Ruperti'sSyllogeCommen- 
talionutn,  vol.  iv.  pp.  177—239. ;  Jahn,  ArchaBolojia  Biblioa,  55  339-266. ; 
Ackermann,  Arehtiologia  Biblicci,  55  313 — 253. 


8.  Dichotomy,  or  cutting  asunder. — 9.  Tu/uTrAvitr/ucc,  or  beat 
ing  to  death. — 10.  Exposing  to  wild  beasts. — 11.  Crucifixion 
— (1.)  Prevalence  of  this  mode  of  punishment  among  the  an 
cients. — (2.)  Ignominy  of  crucifixion. — (3.)  The  circum 
stances  of  our  Saviour^s  crucifixion  considered  and  illus- 
trated. 

The  end  of  ])unisliment  is  expressed  by  Moses  to  be  the 
determent  of  others  from  the  commission  of  crimes.  His 
language  is,  that  others  mat/  hear  and  fear,  and  may  shun  iht 
commission  of  Uhe  crimes.  (Deut.  xvii.  13.  xix.  20.)  By  the 
wise  and  humane  enactments  of  this  legislator,  parents  are 
not  to  be  put  to  death  forlheir  children,  nor  chilarenfor  theii 
parents  (Deut.  xxiv.  16.),  as  was  afterwards  the  case  with 
the  Chaldaeans  (Dan.  vi.  24.),  and  also  among  the  kings  of 
Israel  (1  Kings  xxi.  and  2  Kings  ix.  26.),  on  charges  oltrea- 
son.^  Of  the  punishments  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writers, 
some  were  inflicted  by  the  Jews  in  common  with  other  na- 
tions, and  others  were  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  are 
usually  divided  into  two  classes,  non-capital  and  capital. 

I.  The  NON-CAPITAL  or  inferior  Punishments,  which  were 
inflicted  for  smaller  offences,  are  eight  in  number ;  viz. 

1.  The  most  common  corporal  punishment  of  the  ancient 
Mosaic  law  was  Scourging.  (Lev.  xix.  20.  Deut.  xxii.  18. 
XXV.  2,  3.)  After  the  captivity  it  continued  to  be  the  usual 
punishment  for  transgressions  of  the  law,  so  Inte  indeed  as  the 
time  of  .Tosephus;'  and  the  apostle  tells  us  that  he  suffered 
lifive  times.s  (2  Cor.  xi.  24.)  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour  it 
was  not  confined  to  the  judicial  tribunals,  but  was  also  in- 
flicted in  the  synagogues.  (Matt.  x.  17.  xxiii.  34.  Acts  xxii. 
19.  xxvi.  11.)  The  penalty  of  scourging  was  inflicted  by 
judicial  sentence.  The  offender  having  been  admonished  to 
acknowledge  his  guilt,  and  the  witnesses  produced  against 
him  as  in  capital  cases,  the  judges  commanded  him  to  be  tied 
by  the  arms  to  a  lov/  pillar :  the  culprit  being  stripped  down 
to  his  waist,  the  executioner,  who  stood  behind  him  upon  a 
stone,  inflicted  the  punishment  both  on  the  back  and  breast 
with  thongs  ordinarily  made  of  ox's  hide  or  leather.  The 
number  01  Stripes  depended  upon  the  enormity  of  the  offence. 
According  to  the  talmudical  writers,'  while  the  executioner 
was  discharging  his  office,  the  principal  judge  proclaimed 
these  words  witn  a  loud  voice  : — If  thou  ouscrvest  not  all  the 
words  of  this  law,  i^c.  then  the  Lord  shall  make  thy  plagues 
wonderful,  ijfc.  (Deut.  xxviii.  58,  59.)  ;  adding,  Keep  there- 
fore the  loords  of  this  covenant,  and  do  them,  that  ye  may  pros- 
per in  all  that  ye  do  (Deut.  xxix.  9.)  ;  and  concluding  with 
these  words  of  the  Psalmist  (Ixxviii.  38.)  : — But  he  being  fuU 
of  compassion  forgave  their  iniquities ,-  which  he  was  to  repeat, 
if  he  had  finished  these  verses  before  the  full  number  of 
stripes  was  given.  It  was  expressly  enacted  that  no  Jew 
should  suffer  more  than  forty  stripes  for  any  crime,  though  a 
less  number  might  be  inflicted.  In  order  that  the  legal  num- 
ber might  not  be  exceeded,  the  scourge  consisted  of  three 
lashes  or  thongs  :  so  that,  at  each  blow,  he  received  three 
stripes  :  consequently  when  the  full  punishment  was  inflicted, 
the  delinquent  received  only  thirteen  blows,  that  is,  forty 
stripes  save  one ,-  but  if  he  were  so  weak,  as  to  be  on  the  point 
of  fainting  away,  the  judges  would  order  the  executioner  to 
suspend  his  flagellation.  Among  the  Romans,  however,  the 
number  was  not  limited,  but  varied  according  to  the  crime  of 
the  malef  ictor  and  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  It  is  highly 
probable  that,  when  Pilate  took  Jesus  and  scourged  him,  he 
directed  this  scourging  to  be  unusually  severe,  that  the  sight 
of  his  lacerated  body  might  move  the  Jews  to  compassionate 
the  prisoner,  and  desist  from  opposing  his  release.  This  ap- 
pears the  more  probable ;  as  our  Saviour  Avas  so  enfeebled  by 
this  scourging,  t«,at  he  afterwards  had  not  strength  enough 
left  to  enable  him  to  drag  his  cross  to  Calvary.  Among  the 
Jews,  the  punish  nent  of  scourging  involved  no  sort  of  igno- 
miny, which  com  1  make  the-sufferer  infamous  or  an  object 
of  reproach  to  his  fellow-citizens.  It  consisted  merely  in  the 
physical  sense  of  he  pain.s 

2.  Retaliatio>  or  the  returning  of  like  for  like,  was  the 
punishment  inflict  ;d  for  corporal  injuries  to  another, — eye  fur 
eye,  tooth  for  tooth  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot.  (Exod.  xxi. 
24.)     It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  rarely,  if  ever, 

«  Micliaelis's  Comm.-ntaries,  vol.  iv. p.  371.  vol.  iii.  pp.404.  400—402 
»  Ant.  .(ud.  lib.  iv.  c.  V  5  11. 

•  In  inflicting  the  pui.ishment  of  whipping,  the  .!•:  as  sometimes,  for  noto 
rious  offences,  tied  shMp  bones,  pieces  of  lead,  or  thorns  to  the  end  of  the 
thongs,  called  by  the  lireeks  (»(rTpxya>.u)>.ac  -  y-a  nyxf,  Jlagra  taxillala , 
but  in  the  Scriptures  .ermed  scorpions.  To  these  Rehoboam  slUidea  m 
1  Kings  xii.  11.— Eurd'.^'s  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  414. 

'  Cited  by  Dr.  Lighgoot,  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  90l.  folio  edit. 

•  Mieliaelis's  CoioB.entaries,  voL  iii.  pp.  444—448. 
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cution  :  hut  tho  injurious  piirty  was  lo  give  I  celled  by  making  a  trespass-offering,  and  making  up  his  dc 
satisfaction.  In  this  sense  the  Tat/rcTrsS-uct  ficiencies  with  twenty  per  cent,  over  and  above.  (Lev.  v. 
,  and  tho  Aeo;  7(//.w/M  among  the  Romans,    14,15.) 

(5.)  The  same  was  the  rule,  where  a  person  denied  any 
thing  given  him  in  trust,  or  any  thing  lost,  which  he  had 
found,  or  any  promise  he  had  made ;  or  a^iii,  where  he  had  ac- 
quired any  property  dishonestly,  and  had  his  conscience  awak- 
ened account  of  it, — even  where  it  was  a  theft,  of  which  he 
had  once  cleared  himself  by  oath,  but  was  now  moved  by  the 
impulse  of  his  conscience  to  make  voluntary  restitution,  and 
wished  to  get  rid  of  the  guilt.  (Lev.  vi.  1 — 7.)  By  the 
offering  made  on  such  an  occasion,  the  preceding  crime  was 
wholly  cancelled  ;  and  because  the  delinquent  would  other- 
wise have  had  to  make  restitution  from  twu  to  five  fold,  he 
now  gave  twenty  per  cent,  over  and  above  the  amount  of  his 
theft. 

((j.)  In  the  case  of  adultery  committed  with  a  slave,  an 
offering  was  appointed  by  Lev.  xix.  20 — 22.  :  which  did  not, 
however,  wholly  cancel  the  punishment,  but  mitigated  it  from 
death,  which  was  the  established  punishment  ofadultery,  to 
that  of  stripes  for  the  woman,  the  man  bringing  the  trespass- 
offering  in  the  manner  directed  by  Moses.^ 

JSucfi  measures  as  these,  Michaelis  remarks,  must  have  had 
a  great  effect  in  prompting  to  the  restitution  of  property 
unjustly  acquired:  but  in  tne  case  of  crimes,  of  which  the 
good  of  the  community  expressly  renuired  that  the  legal 
punishment  should  uniformly  and  actually  be  put  in  execution, 
n©  such  offering  could  be  accepted.' 

5.  Imprisonment  does  not  appear  to  have  been  imposed 
by  Moses  as  a  punishment,  though  he  could  not  be  unac- 
quainted with  it ;  for  he  describes  it  as  in  use  among  the 
Egyptians.  (Gen,  xxxix.  20,  21.)  The  only  time  he  men- 
tions it,  or  more  properly  arrexf,  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  culprit  safe  until  judgment  should  be  given  on 
his  conduct.  (Lev.  xxiv.  12.)  In  later  times,  however,  the 
punishment  of  the  prison  came  into  use  among  the  Israelites 
and  Jews  ;  whose  history,  uuder  the  monarchs,  abounds  with 
instances  of  their  imprisoning  persons,  especially  the  pro- 
phets, who  were  obnoxious  to  them  for  their  faithful  reproofs 
of  their  sins  and  crimes.  Thus,  Asa  committed  the  prophet 
Hanani  to  prison,  for  reproving  him  (2Chron.  xvi.  10.);' 
Ahab  committed  Micaiah  (1  Kings  xxii.  27.),  as  Zedekiah 
did  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  for  the  same  offence.  (Jer.  xxxvii, 
21.)  John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned  by  Herod,  misnamed 
the  Great  (Matt.  iv.  12.)  ;  and  Peter  by  Herod  Agrippa. 
(Acts  xii.  4.)  Debtors  (Matt,  xviii,  30.)  and  murderers  f  Luke 
xxiii.  19.)  were  also  committed  to  prison.  We  read  also  of 
Tyiffio-i;  ^/jic,<ri:i,  a  common  prison,  a  public  gaol  (Acts  v.  18.). 
which  was  a  place  of  durance  and  confinement  for  the  worst 
sort  of  offenders.  In  their  prisons,  there  was  usually  a  dun- 
geon (Jer.  xxxviii.  G.),  or  a  pit  or  cistern,  as  the  word  -)i? 
(bor)  is  rendered  in  Zech.  ix.  11,  where  it  unquestionably 
refers  to  a  prison  :  and  from  this  word  we  may  conceive  the 
nature  of  a  dungeon,  viz.  that  it  was  a  place,  in  which  indeed 
there  was  no  water,  but  in  its  bottom  deep  mud,-  and,  accord- 
ingly, we  read  that  Jeremiah,  who  was  cast  into  this  worst 
and  lowest  part  of  the  prison,  sunk  into  the  mire.  (Jer, 
xxxviii,  6.)'' 

In  the  prisons  also  were  SlocJcs,  for  detaining  the  person  of 
the  prisoner  more  securely,  (Job  xiii,  27.  xxxiii,  11.)' 
Michaelis  conjectures  that  they  were  of  the  sort  by  the 
Greeks  called  nfrrtavpryyoy,  wherein  the  prisoner  was  so  con- 
fined, that  his  body  was  kept  in  an  unnatural  position,  which 
must  have  proved  a  torture  truly  insupportable.s  The  Ea-ors^a 
^y^xjM,  or  Inner  Prison,  into  which  Paul  and  Silas  were 
thrust  at  Philippi,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
pit  or  cistern  aoove  noticed ;  and  here  their  feet  were  made 
fast  in  the  wooden  stocks  (Acts  xvi,  24),  to  ifi/^:?.  As  this 
prison  was  under  the  Roman  government,  these  stocks  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  clppi  or  large  pieces  of  wood  in 
use  among  that  people,  which  not  only  loaded  the  legs  of 
prisoners,  but  sometimes  distended  them  in  a  very  painful 
manner.     Hence  the  situation  of  Paul  and  Silas  would  be 


•trictly  put   n  execution 
the  injured  person 
among  the  Greeks 

was  understood;  and  an  equivalent  was  accepted,  the  value 
of  an  eye,  a  tooth,  &c,  for  the  eye  or  tooth  itself.  It  should 
Rcem  that  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Jews  had  made 
this  law  (the  execution  of  which  belonged  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate) a  ground  for  authorizing  private  resentments,  and  all 
the  excesses  committed  by  a  vindictive  spirit.  Revenge  was 
carried  to  the  utmost  extremity,  and  more  evil  returned  than 
what  had  been  received.  On  this  account  our  Saviour  pro- 
hibited retaliation  in  his  divine  sermon  on  the  mount.  (Alatt. 
V.  .38,  39.) 

3.  Rkstitution. — Justice  requires  that  those  things  which 
liavc  been  stolen  or  unlawfully  taken  from  another  should  be 
restored  to  the  party  aggrievea,  and  that  compensation  should 
he  made  to  him  by  the  aggressor.  Accordin<rly,  various  fines 
or  pecuniary  payments  were  enacted  by  the  Mosaic  law;  as, 
(1.)  Fines,  cjp  (oNesu),  strictly  so  called,  went  commonly 
to  the  injured  party ;  and  were  of  two  kinds, — Fixed,  that  is, 
those  of  which  the  amount  was  determined  by  some  statute, 
.18  for  instance,  that  of  Deut.  xxii,  19.  or  xxii.  29.  ; — and  Vn- 
detcnuined,  or  where  the  amount  was  left  to  the  decision  of 
the  judrres,  (Exod.  xxi,  22.) 

(2.)  Two-fold,  four-fold,  and  even  five-fold,  rcstitutioti  of 
things  stolen,  and  restitution  of  property  unjustly  retained, 
witli  twenty  per  cent,  over  and  above.  Thus,  if  a  man  killed 
a  beast,  he  was  to  make  it  good,  boast  for  beast.  (Lev.  xxiv, 
18.) — If  an  ox  pushed  or  crored  another  man's  servant  to 
death,  his  owner  was  bound  to  pay  for  the  servant  thirty 
shekels  of  silver.  (Exod.  xxi.  32.) — In  the  case  of  one  man's 
ox  pushing  the  ox  of  another  man  to  death,  as  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  ascertain  which  of  the  two  had  been  to  blame 
for  the  quarrel,  the  two  owners  were  obliged  to  bear  the  loss. 
The  living  ox  was  to  be  sold,  and  its  price,  together  with 
tho  (lead  beast,  was  to  be  equally  divided  lietween  them.  If, 
however,  one  of  the  oxen  had  previously  been  notorious  for 
pushing,  and  the  owner  had  not  taken  care  to  confine  him, 
m  such  case  he  was  to  give  the  loser  another,  and  to  take  the 
dead  ox  himself.  (Exod,  xxi,  30.) — If  a  man  dug  a  pit  and 
;iid  not  cover  it,  or  let  an  old  pit  remain  open,  and  another 
man's  beast  fell  into  it,  the  owner  of  such  pit  was  obliged  to 
pay  for  the  beast,  and  had  it  forihe  payment,  f  Exod,  xxi.  33, 
34.) — When  a  fire  was  kindled  in  the  fielas  and  did  any 
damage,  he  who  kindled  it  was  to  make  the  damage  good. 
(Exod.  xxii.  6.)' 

(3.)  Compensation,  not  commanded,  but  only  allowed,  by 
law,  to  be  given  to  a  person  injured  that  he  might  depart 
from  his  suit,  and  not  insist  on  the  legal  punisliment,  whether 
corporal  or  capital.  It  is  termed  either  nos  (KopheiC),  that  is. 
Compensation  or  b'DJ  p^o  (p/djon  nevhesH),  that  is,  Ransom  of 
Lfe.  In  one  case  it  is  most  expressly  permitted  (Exod.  xxi. 
30.)  ;  but  it  is  prohibited  in  the  case  ot  murder  and  also  in 
homicide.  (Num.  xxxv.  31,  32.)  The  highest  fine  leviable 
by  the  law  of  Moses,  was  one  hundred  slukels  o^  silver,  a  great 
sum  in  those  times,  when  the  precious  metals  were  rare.^ 

1.  To  this  class  of  punishments  may  be  referred  the  Sin 
and  Trespass  Offerings,  which  were  in  the  Nature  of 
Punishments.  They  were  in  general  extremely  moderate, 
and  were  enjoined  in  the  following  cases  : — 

(1.)  For  every  unintentional  trangression  of  the  Levitical 
law,  even  if  it  was  a  sin  of  commission  (for  in  the  Mosaic  doc- 
trine concerning  sin  and  trespass  offerings,  all  transgressions 
are  divided  into  sins  of  commission,  and  sins  of  omission),  a 
9in-offering  was  to  be  made,  and  thereupon  the  legal  punish- 
ment was  remitted,  which,  in  the  case  of  wilful  transgression, 
was  nothing  less  than  extirpation.  (Lev.  iv.  2.  v.  1.4 — 7). 

(2.)  Whoever  had  made  a  rash  oath,  and  had  not  kept  it, 
was  obliged  to  make  a  sin-offering;  for  his  inconsideration, 
if  it  was  an  oath  to  do  evil,  and  for  his  neglect,  if  it  was  an 
oath  to  do  good.  (Lev.  v,  4,) 

(3.)  Whoever  had,  as  a  witness,  been  guilty  of  perjury — 
not,  however,  to  impeach  an  innocent  man  (for  in  that  case  the 
lex  tulionis  ooerated),  but — in  not  testifying  what  he  knew 
against  a  guilty  person,  or  in  any  ether  respect  conceniing 
the  matter  in  question  ;  and  in  consequence  thereof  felt  dis° 
quieted  in  his  conscience,  might,  without  being  liable  to  any 
farther  punishment,  or  ignominy,  obtain  remission  of  the  per- 
jury, by  a  confession  of  it,  accompanied  with  a  trespass- 
offering,  (Lev,  V.  1.) 

(4,)  Whoever  had  incurred  debt  to  the  sanctuary,  that  is 
•aa  not  conscientiously  paid  his  tithes,  had  his  cnme  can- 


'  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  pp.  365 
*  Ibid.  pp.  478,  479. 
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-367.  477,  478. 


»  Michaelis's  Comraentarles,  vol.  iii.  pp.  482 — 487. 

«  Ibid.  pp.  4^. 

»  Tliis  place  is  termed  the  prison-house :  but  it  appears  that  suspected 

gersons  were  sometimes  confined  in  part  of  the  house  which  was  occupied 
y  the  great  officers  of  state,  and  was  converted  into  a  prison  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  this  manner  Jeremiah  was  at  first  confined  (Jer.  jxxvii.  15.),  and 
probably  Joseph  in  the  same  manner  (see  Gen.  il.  3.) :  a  similar  practice 
obtains  in  the  East  to  this  day.    See  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  iii.  p.  503. 

«  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  pp.  439—442.  Schulzii  Ariihaeol. 
Hebr.  pp.  S4,  85. 

■>  The  word  rendered  slocks  in  our  authorized  version  of  Jer.  xx.  2.  and 
xxii.  26.  ought  to  have  been  rendered  house  of  correction.  See  Vr.  Blar 
ney's  notes  on  those  passages. 

•  Michaelis's  Coaunentaries.  vol.  iii.  d  443. 
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rendered  more  painful  tlian  that  of  an  offender  sitting  in  the 
stocks,  as  used  among  us  ;  especially  if  (as  is  very  possible) 
they  lay  on  the  hard  or  dirty  ground,  with  their  bare  backs, 
lacerated  by  recent  scourging.' 

The  keepers  of  the  prison  anciently  had,  as  in  the  East 
they  still  have,  a  discretionary  power  to  treat  their  prisoners 
just  as  they  please;  nothing  further  being  required  of  them, 
than  to  produce  them  when  called  for.  According  to  the 
accurate  and  observant  traveller,  Chardin,  the  gaoler  is  mas- 
ter, to  do  as  he  pleases  ;  to  treat  his  prisoner  well  or  ill ;  to 
put  him  in  irons  or  not,  to  shut  him  up  closely,  or  to  hold 
nim  in  easier  restraint ;  to  admit  persons  to  him,  or  to  suffer 
no  one  to  see  him.  If  the  gaoler  and  his  servants  receive 
large  fees,  however  base  may  be  the  character  of  the  prisoner, 
he  shall  be  lodged  in  the  best  part  of  the  gaoler's  own  apart- 
ment :  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  persons,  who  have  caused 
the  prisoner  to  be  confined,  make  the  gaoler  greater  presents, 
he  will  treat  his  victim  with  the  utmost  inhumanity.  Chardin 
illustrates  this  statement  by  a  narrative  of  the  treatment 
received  by  a  very  great  Armenian  merchant.  While  he 
bribed  the  gaoler,  the  latter  treated  him  with  the  greatest 
lenity ;  but  afterv/ards,  when  the  adverse  party  presented  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  first  to  the  judge,  and  afterwards 
to  the  gaoler,  the  hapless  Armenian  first  felt  his  privileges 
retrenched :  he  was  next  closely  confined,  and  then  was 
treated  with  such  inhumanity  as  not  to  be  permitted  to  drink 
oftener  than  once  in  tvveiity-four  hours,  even  during  the  hot- 
test time  in  the  summer.  No  person  was  allowed  to  approach 
him  but  the  servants  of  the  prison  :  at  length  he  was  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  where  he  v>'as  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  brought 
to  the  point  to  which  all  this  severe  usage  was  designed  to 
force  him.2  What  energy  does  this  account  of  an  eastern 
prison  give  to  those  passages  of  Scripture,  Avhich  speak  of 
the  fsoiu  com'm<r  into  iron  (Psal.  cv.  17.  marginal  rendering), 
of  the  sorrowful  sighing  of  (he  prisorier  coming  before  God 
(Psal.  Ixxix.  11.),  and  of  Jeremiah's  being  kept  in  a  dungeon 
man)'  days,  and  supplicating  that  he  might  not  be  remanded 
thither  lest  he  should  die  !  (Jer.  xxxvii.  16 — 20.) 

t).  Banishment  was  not  a  punisliment  enjoined  by  the 
Mosaic  law  ;  but  after  the  captivity,  both  exile  and  forfeiture 
of  property  were  introduced  among  the  Jews:  and  it  also 
existea  under  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  called  di/trinifio 
capitis,  because  the  person  banished  lost  the  riglit  of  a  citizen, 
and  the  city  of  Rome  thereby  lost  a  head.'  But  there  was 
another  kind  of  exile,  termed  aispnrfafio,  which  was  accounted 
the  worst  kind.  The  party  banished  forfeited  his  estate ;  and 
being  bound  was  put  on  board  ship,  and  transported  to  some 
island  specified  exclusively  by  the  emperor,  there  to  be  con- 
fined in  perpetual  banishment.  In  this  manner  the  apostle 
lohn  was  exiled  to  the  little  island  of  Patmos  (Rev.  i.  9.), 
svhere  he  wrote  his  Revelation. 

7.  In  the  East,  anciently,  it  was  the  custom  to  put  out 
rHK  Eyes  of  Prisoners.  Thus  Samson  was  deprived  of 
sight  by  the  Philistines  (Judg.  xvi.  21.),  and  Zedekiah  by 
the  Chaldees.  (2  Kin^s  xxv.  7.)  It  is  well  known  that  cut- 
ting^ out  one  or  both  of  the  eyes  nas  been  frequently  practised 
in  Persia  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  as  a  punishment  for 
treasonable  offences.'  To  the  great  work  of  restoring  eye- 
balls to  the  sightless  by  the  Messiah,  the  prophet  Isaiah 

Erobably  alludes  in  his  beautiful  prediction   cited   by   our 
lOrd,  and  applied  to  himself  in  LuK^  iv.  18.^ 

8.  Cutting  off  the  Hair  of  criminals  seems  to  be  rather 
an  ignominious  than  a  painful  mode  of  punishment :  yet  it 
appears  that  nain  was  added  to  the  disgrace,  and  that  the 
hair  was  violently  plucked  off,  as  if  the  executioner  were 
plucking  a  bird  alive.  This  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
original  word,  which  in  Neh.  xiii.  25.  is  rendered  plucked  o^ 
their  hair ,-  sometimes  hot  ashes  were  applied  to  the  skin  affer 
the  hair  was  torn  off,  in  order  to  render  the  pain  more  exqui 
sitely  acute.  In  the  spurious  book,  coinmonly  termed  the 
fourth  book  of  Maccabees,  it  is  said  that  the  tyrant  Antio- 
«'hus  Epiphanes  caused  the  hair  and  skin  to  be  entirely  torn  ' 

I  Doddridge's  Expositor,  and  Kuinoel,  on  Acts  .\vi.  24.  Biscoc  on  Acts, 
..)l.  !.  p.  34.  I 

•  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  iii.  pp.  504,  !W). 

•  Dr.  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  pp.  66,  67. 

«  In  1820,  Mr.  Rae  Wilson  met,  at  Acre,  with  numerous  individuals,  who 
f  xtiibited  marks  of  the  venjieanco  of  the  late  pacha  Hadjee  Achmet,  from 
his  sanguinary  cruelties  fitly  suniained  Djezzar,  or  the  Butcher.  They 
were  disfigured  in  various  ways,  ijy  a  hand  amputataj,  an  eue  lorn  nut,  or 
a  nose  which  had  been  split,  or  partly  or  totally  cut  off.  (Travels  in  the 
Holy  Land,  vol.  ii.  p.  43.)  In  the  winter  of  1826,  two  emirs  had  their  eyes 
burnt  out,  and  their  tongues  in  part  cut  offj  by  the  Emir  Bechir,  the  prince 
of  Mount  Lebanon,  their  uncle ;  on  account  of  their  having  been  concerned 
In  some  disturbances  again  St  his  government.  (Missionary  Rewigipr  July. 
IKfl'jp.  333.)  °     '  '       ■" 

»  ifragaKnts  s  ipplernentary  to  Calmet,  No.  192- 


off  the  heads  of  some  of  the  seven  Maccahean  brethren.  As 
an  historical  composition  this  book  is  utterly  destitute  of 
credit;  but  it  shows  that  the  mode  of  punishment  under  con- 
sideration was  not  unusual  in  the  East.  This  sort  of  torture 
is  said  to  have  been  frequently  inflicted  on  the  early  martyrs 
and  confessors  for  the  Christian  faith. 

9.  Exclusion  from  sacred  Worship,  or  Excommunica- 
tion, was  not  only  an  ecclesiastical  punishment,  but  also  i 
civil  one ;  because  in  this  theocratic  republic  there  was  n» 
distinction  between  the  divine  and  the  civil  right.  The  fan- 
cies of  the  Rabbins,  relative  to  the  origin  of  excommunica 
tion,  are  endless.  Some  affirm,  that  Adam  excommunicate<l 
Cain  and  his  whole  race  ;  others,  that  excommunication  began 
with  Miriam,  for  having  spoken  ill  of  Moses  ;  others,  again, 
find  it  in  the  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  (Judg.  v.  23. 
Curse  ye  Mcroz),  interpreting  Meroz  as  a  person  who  had  re- 
fused to  assist  Barak.  But  it  is  most  probable,  that  the 
earliest  positive  mention  of  this  punishment  occurs  after  the 
return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  in  Ezra  x.  7,  8.,  or  in 
the  anathema  of  Nehemiah  (xiii.  5.)  against  those  who  had 
married  strange  w^omen.  In  later  times,  according  to  the  rab- 
binical writers,  there  were  three  degrees  of  excommunication 
among  the  Jews.  The  first  was  called  ina  (n/dui),  removal 
or  separation  from  all  intercourse  with  society  :  this  is,  in  the 
New  Testament,  frequently  termed  casting  out  of  the  syna- 
gogue. (John  ix.  22.  xvi.  2.  Luke  vi.  22,&c.)  This  was  in 
force  for  thirty  days,  and  might  be  shortened  by  repentance. 
Durino-  its  continuance,  the  excommunicated  party  was  pro- 
hibited from  bathing,  from  shaving  his  head,  or  approaching 
his  wife  or  any  other  person  nearer  than  four  cubits  :  but  it 
he  submitted  to  this  prohibition,  he  was  not  debarred  the  pri- 
vilege of  attending  the  sacred  rites.  If,  however,  the  party 
continued  in  his  obstinacy  after  that  time,  the  excommunica- 
tion was  renewed  with  additional  solemn  maledictions.  This 
second  degree  w'as  called  ain  (cHenfiu),  which  signifies  to 
anathemaiize,  or  devote  to  death :  it  involved  an  exclusion 
from  the  sacred  assemblies.  The  third,  and  last  degree  of  ex- 
communication was  termed  npxzd'v:'  (sHCfM-aTHA)  or  k.hk  pD 
(M«RaN-ATHA),  that  is,  the  Lord  cometh,  or  mai/  the  Lord  come  ,■ 
intimating  that  those  aorainst  whom  it  was  fulminated,  had 
nothing  more  to  expectbut  the  terrible  day  of  judgment.^ 

The  condition  of  those  who  were  excommunicated  was  tht- 
most  deplorable  that  can  be  imagined.  They  were  perpetu- 
ally excluded  from  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Jewish 
people,  were  debarred  from  all  social  intercourse,  and  were 
excluded  from  the  temple  and  the  synagogues,  on  pain  of 
severe  corporal  punishment.  Whoever  had  incurred  this 
sentence  was  loaded  with  imprecations,  as  appears  from 
Deut.  xxvii.  where  the  expression  cursed  is  he,  is  so  often 
repeated  :  whence  to  curse  and  to  excommunicate  were  equiva- 
lent terms  with  the  Jews.  And  therefore  St.  Paul  says,  that 
no  man,  speaking  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  calleth  Jesus  anathema 
or  accursed  (1  Cor.  xii.  3.),  that  is,  curses  Him  as  the  Jew 
did,  who  denied  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  excommunicated 
the  Christians.  In  the  second  degree,  they  delivered  the 
excommunicated  party  over  to  Satan,  devoting  him  by  a 
solemn  curse :  to  this  practice  St.  Paul  is  supposed  to  allude; 
(1  Cor.  V.  5.)  ;  and  in  this  sense  he  expresses  nis  desire  even 
to  be  accursed  for  his  brethren  (Rom.  ix.  3.),  that  is,  to  be 
excommunicated,  laden  with  curses,  and  to  suffer  all  the 
miseries  consequent  on  the  infliction  of  this  punishment,  if  it 
could  have  been  of  any  service  to  his  brethren  the  Jews.  In 
order  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  greater 
horror,  it  is  said  that,  when  the  offence  was  published  in  the 
synagogue,  all  the  candles  were  lighted,  and  when  the  pro- 
clamation was  finished,  they  were  extinguished,  as  a  sign 
that  the  excommunicated  person  was  deprived  of  the  light  ot 
Heaven  ;  further,  his  goods  were  confiscated,  his  sons  were 
not  admitted  to  circumcision ;  and  if  he  died  without  repent- 
aace  or  absolution,  by  the  sentence  of  the  judge  a  stone  was 
to  be  cast  upon  his  coffin  or  bier,  in  order  to  show  that  he 
deserved  to  be  stoned.' 

II.  TheTalmudical  writers  have  distinguished  the  capital 
.'^UNiSHMENTS  of  the  Jews  into  lesser  deaths,  and  such  as  were 
more  grievous :  but  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  Scriptures  for 
these  distinctions,  neither  are  these  writers  agreed  among 
themselves  what  particular  punishments  are  to  be  referred  to 
these  two  heads.  A  capital  crime  was  termed,  generally,  a 
sin  of  death  (Deut.  xxii.  26.),  or  a  sin  ivorthy  ofcieath  (Dcut, 

•  Robinson's  Lexicon  on  the  Gr.  Test,  voce  A^oirura>«ej.-o,-.  .Jahu, 
Archaeologia  Biblica,  §  258.  Ackermann,  Archn*')!.  Bibl.  §  252  Encyclopas. 
dia  Metropolitana,  vol.  xxi.  p.  703. 

1  Grotius's  Note,  or  rather  Dissertation,  on  Luke  vi.  22.  Lightfoot' 
Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  747— 749.  Selden,  de  Jure  Naturae  et  Gentium,  lib  iv  c 
8.  Lamy's  Apparatus  Biblicus  vol  ;.  pp.  279*-284. 
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rxi.  22.);  winch  mode  of  expression  is  adopted,  or  rather 
imitated,  by  the  apostle  John,  who  distinguishes  between  a 
sin  unlo  deatli.  and  a  sin  not  unto  deatfi.  (1  John  v.  10.) 
Criminals,  or  those  who  were  deemed  worthy  of  capital 
punishment,  were  called  njn.s  oxjncn  of  death  (1  Sam.  xx.  31. 
xxvi.  Ifi.  2iSam.  xix.  2;).  marginal  rendering);  just  as  he 
who  had  incurred  the  punishment  of  scourging  was  designated 
a  nun  of  atripcs.  (Deul.  XXV.  2.  Heb.)  Those  who  suffered  a 
capital  punishment,  were  said  to  he  put  to  deatli  for  their  own 
sin.  (Deut.  xxiv.  10.  2  Kino;s  xiv.  0.)  A  similar  phraseo- 
logy was  adopted  by  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  said  to  trie  Jews, 
Yeshull  die  in  i/our  sins.  (John  viii.  21.  24.)  Eleven  differ- 
ent sorts  of  cajjital  punishments  are  mentioned  in  the  Saored 
Writings ;  viz.  ^ 

I.  Slaying  by  the  Sword  is  commonly  confoundc  d  with 
decapitation  or  beheading.  They  were,  however,  two  dis- 
tinct punishments.  The  laws  of  Moses  are  totally  silent 
concerning  the  latter  practice,  and  it  appears  that  those  who 
were  slain  with  the  sword  were  put  to  death  in  any  way 
which  the  executioner  tiiought  proper.  See  1  Kings  ii.  25. 
29.  31.  34.  40.  This  punishment  was  inflicted  in  two  cases  : 
— ri.)  When  a  murderer  was  to  be  put  to  death;  and  (2.) 
When  a  whole  city  or  tribe  was  hostilely  attacked  for  any 
common  crime,  they  smote  all  (as  the  Hebrew  phrase  is)  zfwt 
the  edge  of  the  sword.  (Deut.  xiii.  13 — 10.)  Here,  doubtless, 
the  sword  was  used  by  every  one  as  he  found  opportunity.' 

With  respect  to  the  case  of  murder,  frequent  mention  is 
made  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  '7K3  (g"el)  or  bhmd-aveuger  ,■ 
various  regulations  were  made  by  Moses  concerning  this  per- 
son. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Kast,  it  is  wc;ll  known,  are  now, 
what  they  anciently  were,  exceedingly  revengeful.  If,  there- 
fore, an  individual  should  unfortunately  happen  to  lay  violent 
hands  upon  another  jicrson  and  kill  him,  the  next  of  kin  is 
bound  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  to  pursue  the 
murderer  with  unceasing  vigilance  until  he  have  c^aught  and 
killed  him,  either  by  force  or  by  fraud.  The  same  custom 
exists  n  Arabia  and  Persia,^  and  also  among  the  Circas- 
sians,' Ingush  Tartars,^  Nubians,''  and  Abyssinians,'^  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  alluded  to  by  Rebecca  :  when  she 
learned  that  Esau  v.as  threatening  to  kill  his  brother  Jacob, 
she  endeavoured  to  seitd  the  latter  out  of  the  country,  saying, 
Why  s/tould  [  be  bereft  of  you  both  in  one  day  P  (Gen.  xxvu. 
15.)  She  could  not  be  afraid  of  the  magistrate  for  punishing 
the  mi'.ider,  for  the  patriarchs  were  subject  to  no  superior  in 
Palestine:  and  Isaac  was  much  too  jiartial  to  Esau,  for  her 
to  entertain  any  expectation  that  he  would  condemn  him  to 
death  for  it.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  she  dreaded  lest 
he  should  fall  by  the  hand  of  the  bhjod-avcngcr,  perhaps  of 

«  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  pp.  418,  419. 

»  "  The  interest  of  the  common  safety  has,  for  ages,  cslablislied  a  law 
among  them"  (the  Arabians)  "  which  decrees  (hat  the  blooil  of  every  man, 
wlio  is  slain,  must  be  avenged  by  lliat  of  his  murderer.  This  vengeance  is 
called  lar,  or  retaliation  ;  and  the  right  of  e.\acting  it  devolves  on  the  nearest 
of  kin  to  the  deceased.  So  nice  are  the  Arabs  on  this  point  of  honour, 
that  if  anv  one  neglects  to  seek  his  retaliation,  he  is  disgraced  for  ever. 
He  therefore  watches  every  opportimily^of  revenge  :  if  his  enemy  perishes 
from  any  other  cause,  still  Fie  is  not  satisfied,  and  his  vengeance  is  directed 
against  the  nearest  relation.  These  animosities  are  transmitted,  as  an 
inheritance,  from  father  to  children,  and  never  cease  but  by  the  e.xtinction 
of  one  of  the  families,  unless  they  agree  to  sacrifice  tlie  criminal ;  or  pur- 
chase the  blood  for  a  stated  price,  in  money  or  in  Hocks.  Without  this 
satisfaction  there  is  neither  peace,  nor  truce,  nor  alliance  between  them  ; 
nor,  sometimes,  even  between  whole  tribes.  There  is  blood  beltreeii  us, 
say  they,  on  every  occasion ;  and  this  expression  is  an  insurmountable 
barrier."  (Volney's  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  i.  p.  307.  See  also 
Niebuhr,  Description  do  I'.^rabie,  pp.  at) — 30.)— In  Turkey  and  in  Persia 
murder  is  never  prosecuted  by  the  otTicersof  the  government.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  ne.xt  relations,  and  of  them  only,  to  revenge*he  slaughter 
of  their  kinsmen;  and  if  they  rather  choose,  as  they  generally  do,  to  com- 
pound the  matter  for  money,  nothing  more  is  said  about  it.— Ladv  M.  W. 
Montague's  Letters,  let.  42.     Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.'7.j,  75. 

»  Among  the  Circassians,  all  the  relatives  of  the  murderers  are  consi- 
dered as  guilty.  This  customary  infatuation  to  avenge  the  blood  of  rela- 
tions, generates  most  of  the  feud.-j,  and  occasions  great  blooilshed  among 
nil  the  tribes  of  Caucasus  ;  for,  unless  pardon  be  purchased,  or  obtained 
by  intermarriage  between  the  two  families,  the  principle  of  revenge  is 
propagated  to  all  succeeding  generations.  If  the  thirst  of  vengeance  is 
Huenched  by  a  price  paid  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  this  lrit>ute  is 
-.Mcil  T/ilil- Uasa,  or  the  price  0/ blood  :  but  neither  princes  nor  usdens 
or  nobles)  accept  of  such  a  compensation,  as  it  is  an  established  law 
among  them,  to  demand  blood  for  blood. — Pallas,  Voyages  dans  les  Gou- 
>rernemen3  Meridionau.x  de  I'Empire  de  Russie,  tom.  i.  p.  441.    Paris,  IKS. 

*  Ur.  Henderson,  in  describing  the  operation  of  the  oriental  law,  of 
"blood  for  bloTKJ"  amorig  the  Ingush  Tariars,  mentions  the  case  of ''a  young 
man  of  amialile  disposition,  who  was  worn  down  almost  to  a  skeleton,  by 
the  constant  dread  in  which  he  lived,  of  having  avenged  upon  him  a  mur- 
der committed  by  his  father  before  he  was  born.  He  can  reckon  up 
more  than  a  hundred  persons  who  consider  themselves  bound  to  take  away 
his  Ufe,  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  shall  present  itself."  Biblical 
Researches  and  Travels  in  Russia,  p.  485. 

•  Light's  Travels  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  &c.  p.  95.     Burckhardt's  Travels  in 
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Mnbia,  p.  138. 


Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  pp.  313,  3-16. 


some  Ishmaelitc.  The  office,  therefore,  of  the  Goi^l  wan 
in  use  before  the  time  of  Moses,  and  it  was  probably  filled  by 
the  nearest  of  blood  to  the  party  killed,  as  the  right  of  re- 
deeming a  mortgaged  field  is  given  to  him.  To  prevent  the 
unnecessary  loss  of  life  through  a  sanguinary  spirit  of  re- 
venge, the  Ilebrew  legislator  made  various  enactments  con- 
ceriSng  the  blood-avenger.  In  most  ages  and  countriea, 
certain  reputed  sacred  places  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  being 
asylums :  Moses,  theref<jre,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
murderer  would  flee  to  the  altar,  tommanded  that  when  the 
crime  was  deliberate  and  intentional,  he  should  be  torn  even 
from  the  altar,  and  put  to  death.  (Exod.  xxi.  14.)  But  in  the 
case  of  unintentional  murder,  the  man-slayer  was  enjoined  to 
flee  to  one  of  the  six  cities  of  refuge  which  (we  have  already 
seen)  were  appropriated  for  his  residence.  The  roads  to  these 
cities,  it  was  enacted,  should  be  kept  in  such  a  state  that  the 
unfortunate  individual  might  meet  witli  no  impediment  what- 
ever in  his  way.  (Deut.  xix.  3.)  If  the  Go  1  overtook  the 
fugitive  before  he  reached  an  asylum,  and  put  him  to  death, 
he  was  not  considered  as  guilty  of  blood :  but  if  the  man- 
slayer  had  reached  a  place  of  refuge,  he  was  immediately 
protected,  and  an  inquiry  was  instituted  whether  he  had  a 


borate 
to 

the  Go  1,  who  might  put  him  to  death  in  whatever  way  he 
chose :  iiut  in  the  former  case  the  homicide  continued  in  the 
place  of  refuge  until  the  high-priest's  death,  when  he  might 
return  home  in  perfect  security.  If,  however,  the  Goel  found 
him  without  the  city  or  beyond  its  suburbs,  he  might  slay 
him  without  bein<r  guilty  of  blofid.  (Num.  xxxv.  20,  27., 
Further  to  guard  the  life  of  man,  and  prevent  the  perpetratior 
of  murder,  Moses  positively  prohibited  the  receiving  of  a  sun 
of  money  from  a  murderer  in  the  way  of  compensation 
(Num.  xxxv.  31.)  It  should  seemthat  if  no  avenger  of  blood 
appeared,  or  if  he  were  dilatory  in  the  pursuit  of  themunkrer, 
it  became  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  himself  to  inflict  the 
sentence  of  the  law  ;  and  thus  we  find  that  David  deemed 
this  to  be  his  duty  in  the  case  of  Joab,  and  that  Solomon,  in 
obedience  to  his  father's  dying  entreaty,  actually  discharged 
it  by  putting  that  murderer  to  death.  (1  Kinos  li.  5,  6.  2B — 
34.)"  There  is  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the  blood-avenger  in 
Heb.  vi.  17,  18. 

Hewing  in  pieces  with  the  sword  may  be  referred  to  this 
class  of  punishments.  Thus  Agag  was  executed,  as  a  cri- 
minal, by  the  prophet  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xv.  33.) ;  and  recent 
travellers  inform  us  that  criminals  are  literally  hewed  in 
pieces  in  Abj-ssinia,  Persia,  and  in  Asiatic  Turkey.' 

2.  Stoning  was  denounced  against  idolaters,  blasphemers, 
sabbath-breakers,  incestuous  persons,  witches,  wizards,  and 
children  who  cither  cursed  their  parents  or  rebelled  against 
them.  (Lev.  xx.  2.  27.  xxiv.  14.  Deut.  xiii.  10.  xvii.  5. 
xxi.  21.  and  xxii.  21.  24.)  It  was  the  most  general  punish- 
ment denounced  in  the  law  against  notorious  criminals ;  and 
this  kind  of  punishment  is  intended  by  the  indefinite  term  of 
putting  to  death.  (Lev.  xx.  10.  compared  with  John  viii.  5.) 
Michaelis  supposes  that  the  culprit  was  bound,  previously  to 
the  execution  of  his  sentence.  The  witnesses  threw  the  first 
stones,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  then  followed  their  example. 
Instances  of  persons  being  stoned  in  the  Old  Testament  occur 
in  Achan  (Josh.  vii.  25.),  Adorani  (1  Kings  xii.  18),  Naboth 
(1  Kings  xxi.  10.),  and  Zechariah.  (2Chron.  xxiv.  21.)-' 

In  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  vestiges  of  a  punish- 
ment, which  has  frequently  been  confounded  with  lapidation : 
it  originated  in  the  hater  times  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth, 
and  was  termed  the  rebel's  beating.  It  was  often  fatal,  and 
was  inflicted  by  the  mob  with  their  fists,  or  staves,  or  stones, 
without  mercy,  or  the  sentence  of  the  judges.  Whoevei 
transgressed  against  a  prohibition  of  the  wise  men,  or  of  the 
scribes,  which  had  its  loundation  in  the  law,  was  delivered 
over  to  the  people  to  be  used  in  this  manner,  and  was  called 
a  son  of  rebellion. ^^  The  frequent  taking  up  of  stones  by  the 
Jews  against  our  Saviour,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  also  the  stoning  of  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  59.),  were  instances 
of  this  kind,  to  which  some  have  referred  the  stoning  of  St. 
Paul  at  Lystra.  (Acts  xiv.  19.)  But  this  appears  to  be  a 
mistake.  The  people  of  Lystra  were  Gentiles,  though  they 
stoned  Paul  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jews  who  came  from 
Ant'  ich  and  Iconium  :  and  it  appears  from  various  passage* 

'  Michaelis'-:  Commentaries,  voL  ii.  pp.  221—225. 

•  Bruce'sT^ravels,  vol.  iv.  p.  81.    Harmer's  Observations  vol.  iv  p^2Si 
230.     Cap:.  Light's  Travels  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  &c.  p.  194. 
»  MichaeUs's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  p.  421. 
••  I:. id.  po.  422—129. 
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of  Greek  authors,  that  stoning  was  a  Oreoian  punishment. 
The  inconstancy  of  a  popuhice,  easily  persuaaed  by  any 
plausible  demagogues,  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  sudden 
change  in  the  mind  of  the  Lystrians  towards  the  apostle.' 

Although  the  law  of  Moses  punished  no  one  with  infamy, 
(luring  lile,  yet  three  marks  of  infamy  are  denounced  against 
those  who  were  punished  capitally;  viz. — (1.)  Burnln<^  the 
criminal  who  had  been  stoned,  agreeably  to  the  ancient  con- 
suetudinary law.  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24.  Lev.  xx.  14.  xxi.  9.) — 
(S.)  Hanging,  either  on  a  tree  or  on  a  gibbet  (for  the  Hebrew 
word  signifies  both)  ;  which  was  practised  in  Egypt  (Gen. 
.vl.  17—19.),  and  also  enjoined  by  Moses.  (Num.  xxv.  4,  5. 
Deut.  xxi.  22.)  The  five  Canaanitish  kings  were  first  slain 
and  then  hanged.  (.Tosh.  x.  26.)  Persons  who  were  hanged 
were  considered  as  accursed  of  God,  that  is,  punished  by  him 


factors  from  the  Tarpoian  rock.'    The  same  practice  obtains 
amon^the  Moors  at  (Jo"slanUne,  a  town  in  13arbary.'^ 

6.  Drowning  was  a  punishment  in  use  among  the  Syrians, 
and  was  well  known  to  the  .Tews  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
though  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  practised  by  them. 
It  was  also  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
I'jmperor  Augustus,  we  are  told,  punished  certain  persons, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  rapacity  in  the  province  (of  Syria  or 
of  Lycia),  by  causing  them  to  be  thrown  into  a  river,  with  a 
heavy  weight  about  their  necks.^  Josephus'"  also  tells  us 
that  the  Galileans  revolting,  drowned  the  partisans  of  Herod 
in  the  sea  of  Gennesareth.  To  this  mode  of  capital  punish- 
ment Jesus  Christ  alludes  in  Matt,  xviii.  6." 

7.  Bruising,  or  pounding  in  a  Mortar,  is  a  punishment  still 
in  use  among  the  Turk^    The  ulema  or  body  of  lawyers 


and  abominable ;  on  which  account  they  were  to  be  taken  •  are  in  Turkey  exempted  from  confiscation  of  their  property, 
down  and  buried  the  same  day.  (Deut.  xxi.  23.)  The  hang- 
ing of  Saul's  sons,  recorded  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  6.,  was  done,  not 
by  the  Israelites,  but  by  the  Gibeonites,  who  were  of  Canaan- 
itish origin,  and  probably  retained  their  old  laws.  The  hang- 
ing mentioned  by  Moses  was  widely  diflFerentfrom  crucifixion, 
'vhich  was  a  Roman  punishment ;  on  account  of  its  ignominy, 
iiowever,  the  .Tews  subsequently  extended  the  declaration  of 
Moses  to  it,  and  accounted  the  crucified  person  as  accursed. 
(John  xix.  31—34.  Gal.  iu.  13.)— (3.)  The  Heaping  of 
Stones  on  the  bodies  of  criminals,  who  had  been  already 
stoned  to  death,  or  slain  by  the  sword,  or  upon  their  remains, 
when  consumed  by  fire.^  Such  a  heap  was  accumulated  over 
Achan  (Josh.  vii.  25,  26. \  and  also  over  Absalom.  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  17.)  The  Arabs,  long  after  the  time  of  David,  ex- 
pressed their  detestation  of  deceased  enemies  in  the  same 
manner.'  Similar  heaps  were  raised  over  persons  murdered 
in  the  highways  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  fxxxix. 
15.)  ;  as'' they  al^o  are  to  this  day,  in  Palestine,  ana  other 
parts  of  the  East.'' 

3.  Burning  Offenders  alive  is  a  punishment  which 
Moses  commanded  to  be  inflicted  on  the  daughters  of  priests, 
who  should  be  guilty  of  fornication  (Lev.  xxi.  P.),  and  upon 
a  man  who  should  marry  both  the  mother  and  the  daughter. 
(Lev.  XX.  14.)  This  punishment  seems  to  have  been  in  use 
in  the  East,  from  a  very  early  period.  When  Judah  was  in- 
formed that  his  daughter-in-law  Tamar  was  pregnant,  he  con- 
demned her  to  be  burnt.  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24.)  Many  ages  after- 
wards we  find  the  Babylonians  or  Chaldjeans  burning  certain 
offenders  alive  (Jer.  xxix.  22.  Dan.  iii.  6.) ;  and  this  mode 
of  punishment  was  not  uncommon  in  the  East  so  lately  as  the 
seventeenth  century.^ 

The  Preceding  are  the  only  capital  punishments  denounced 
in  the  Mosaic  law :  in  subsequent  times  others  were  intro- 
duced among  the  Jews,  as  their  intercourse  increased  with 
foreign  nations. 

4.  Decapitation,  or  beheading,  though  not  a  mode  of 
punishment  enjoined  by  Moses,  was  certainly  in  use  before 
his  time.  It  existed  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xl.  19.),  and  it  is  well 
known  to  have  been  inflicted  under  the  princes  of  the  Hero- 
dian  family.  Thus  John  the  Baptist  war.  beheaded  (Matt. 
xiv.  8 — 12.)  by  one  of  Herod's  life-guards,  who  was  de- 
spatched to  his  prison  for  that  purpose.  (Mark  vi.  27.) 

5.  Precipitation,  or  casting  headlong  from  a  window,  or 
from  a  precipice,  was  a  punishment  raiely  used ;  though  we 
meet  with  it  in  the  history  of  the  kings,  and  in  subsequent 
times.  Thus,  the  profligate  Jezebel  was  precipitated  out  of 
a  window  (2  I<^ings  ix.  30.  33.),  and  the  same  mode  of  punish- 
ment still  obtains  in  Persia."  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  bar- 
barously forced  ten  thousand  Idumaean  prisoners  of  war  to 
leap  from  the  top  of  a  high  rock.  (2Chron.  xxv.  12.)  The 
Jews  attempted  to  precipitate  Jesus  Christ  from  the  brow  of 
a  mountain.  (Luke  iv.  29.)  James,  surnamed  the  Just,  was 
thrown  from  the  highest  part  of  the  temple  into  the  subjacent 
valley.  The  same  mode  of  punishment,  it  is  well  known, 
obtained  among  the  Romans,  who  used  to  throw  certain  male- 

1  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i.  pp.  315,  316. 

»  Michaelis  has  given  some  instances  of  this  priiclicf".  See  his  Commen- 
taries, vol.  iii.  p.  430. 

»  Dr  Light  foot's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  901,  002. 

«  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbarv,  vol.  i.    Pref.  p.  xviii.  8vo.  edit. 

»  Chardin,  in  his  Travels  (vol.  vi.  p.  U8.  of  Langles'  edition),  after 
speaking  of  the  most  common  modes  of  punisltins  with  death,  says,  "But 
there  is  still  a  particular  way  of  putting  to  death  such  as  have  transgressed 
In  civil  affairs,  cither  by  causing  a  dearth,  or  hy  selling  above  the  tax  by 
a  false  weight,  or  who  have  committed  themselves  in  any  other  manner. 
The  cooks  are  put  upon  a  spit,  an<l  roasted  over  a  slow  fire  (see  Jeremiah 
xxix.  22.),  bakers  are  thrown  mto  a  hot  oven.  During  the  dearth  in  1688, 
I  saw  such  ovens  heated  on  the  royal  square  at  Ispahan,  to  terrify  the 
.makers,  and  deter  them  from  deriving  advantage  from  the  general  distress." 
— Buvder's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  204. 

Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Persia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  28—30. 


and  from  being  put  to  death,  except  by  the  pestle  and  mortar. 
Some  of  the  Turkish  guards,  who  had  permitted  the  escape 
of  the  Polish  prince  Coreski  in  1618,  were  pounded  to  death 
in  great  mortars  of  iron.'^  This  horrid  punishment  was  not 
unknown  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  who  expressly  alludes  to 
it  in  Prov.  xxvii.  22. 

8.  Dichotomy,  or  cutting  asunder,  was  a  capital  punish- 
ment anciently  in  use  in  the  countries  contiguous  to  Judaea. 
The  rabbinical  writers  report  that  Isaiah  was  thus  put  to 
death  by  the  profligate  Manasseh ;  and  to  this  Saint  Paul  is 
supposed  to  allude.  (Heb.  xi.  37.)  Nebuchadnezzar  threat- 
ened it  to  the  Chaldee  magi,  if  they  did  not  interpret  his 
dream  (Dan.  ii.  5.),  and  also  to  the  blasphemers  of  the  true 
God.  (Dan.  iii.  29.)  Herodotus  says,  that  Sabacho  had  a 
vision,  in  which  he  was  commanded  to  cut  in  two  all  the 
Egyptian  priests  :  and  that  Xerxes  ordered  one  of  the  sons 
of  Pythias  to  be  cut  in  two,  and  one  half  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  way,  that  his  army  might  pass  Between  them." 
Trajan  is  said  to  have  inflicten  this  punishment  on  some  re- 
bellious Jews.  It  is  still  practised  by  the  Moors  of  Western 
Barbarv,  and  also  in  Persia." 

9.  Beating  to  death  (TvjurrAvio-fic;)  was  practised  by 
Antiochus  towards  the  Jews  (2  Mace.  vi.  19.  28.  30.),  and 
is  referred  to  by  Saint  Paul.  (Heb.  xi.  35.  Gr.)  This  was 
a  punishment  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  and  was  usually 
innicted  upon  slaves.  The  real  or  supposed  culprit  was 
fastened  to  a  stake,  and  beaten  to  death  with  sticks.  The 
same  punishment  is  still  in  use  among  the  Turks,  under  the 
appellation  of  the  bastinado  :  with  them,  however,  it  is  sel- 
dom mortal. 

10.  Exposing  to  wild  Beasts  appears  to  have  been  a 
punishment  among  the  Medes  and  Persians.  It  was  inflicted 
first  on  the  exemplary  prophet  Daniel,  who  was  miraculously 
preserved,  and  afterwards  on  his  accusers,  who  miserably 
perished.  (Dan.  vi.  7.  12.  16 — 24.)  From  them  it  appears 
to  have  passed  to  the  Romans.'^  In  their  theatres  they  had 
two  sorts  of  amusements,  each  sufficiently  barbarous.  Some- 
times they  cast  rnen  naked  to  the  wild  beasts,  to  be  devoured 
by  them  :  this  punishment  was  inflicted  on  slaves  and  vile 
persons.  Sometimes  persons  were  sent  into  the  theatre, 
armed,  to  fight  with  wild  beasts:  if  they  conquered,  they 
had  their  lives  and  liberty  :  but  if  not,  they  fell  a  prey  to  the 
beasts.  To  this  latter  usage  (concerning  which  some  further 
particulars  are  given  in  a  subsequent  page)  Saint  Paul  refers 
in  2  Tim.  iv.  17.  and  1  Cor.  xv.  32. 

In  the  case  of  certain  extraordinary  criminals,  besides  in- 
flicting upon  them  the  sentence  to  which  they  had  been  con- 
demned, it  was  not  unusual  to  demolisli  their  houses,  and 
reduce  them  to  a  common  place  for  filth  and  dung.  Among 
other  things,  Nebuchadnezzar  denounced  this  disgrace  to  the 
diviners  of  Chaldeea,  if  they  did  not  declare  his  dream  to 
him  (Dan.  ii.  5.)  ;  and  afterwards  to  all  such  as  should  not 
worship  the  God  of  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Abednego. 
(Dan.  iii.  29.)  And  Darius  threatened  the  same  punish- 
ment to  those  who  should  molest  the  Jews.  (Ezra  vi.  11.) 
In  this  way  the  Romans  destroyed  the  house  of  Spurius 
Cassias,  after  they  had  precipitated  him  froni  the  Tarpeiaii 

1  L;vy,  Jlist.  lib.  vi.  c.  20. 

»  Pitfs  Religion  and  Manners  of  the  Mahometans,  pp.  311,  312.  London 
edit.  1810. 

s  Seutonius,  in  Augusto,  c.  67.  ••  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiv.  c.  15.  §  10 

1'  Grotius  in  loc. 

t»  KnoUes's  History  of  the  Turks,  vol.  ii.  p.  947.  London,  1687. 

«»  Raphelii  Annotationesin  Nov.  Test,  ex  Herodt,;.j,  torn.  i.  p.  370.  Other 
instances  from  ancient  writers  are  given  by  Dr.  Whitby,  on  Matt.  xxiv.  51. 
and  Kuinotil,  Comment,  in  Hist.  Lib.  Nov.  Tccl   vol  i.  p.  633. 

««  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  457.    Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  96. 

»»  This  barbarous  mode  of  punishment  still  exists  in  Morocco.  See  an 
interesting  extract  from  Host's  Account  of  Morocco  and  Fez,  in  Burder's 
Oriental  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  207 
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rock,  for  having  (as  they  said)  aimed  at  tyranny.'  Further,  tlic 
heads,  lumds,  and  feet  of  state  criminals,  were  also  fre(|ueiitly 
cut  off,  and  fixed  up  in  the  most  public  places,  as  a  warnin^r  to 
others.  This  punishment  obtains  among  the  Turks,  and  was 
inflicted  on  the  sons  of  Rimmon  (who  had  treacherously 
murdered  Ishbosheth),  by  command  of  David  :  who  com- 
manded that  the  assassins'  hands  and  feet  should  he  hung  up 
over  the  pool  of  Hebron,  which  was  probably  a  place  of 
tjreat  resort.*  Among  the  ancient  Chaklarans,  culling  off  the 
nose  And  cars  was  a  common  punishment  of  adulterers.  To 
mis  the  prophet  Ezekiel  alludes,  (xxiii.  25.) 

II.  CiiuciFixioN  was  a  punishment  which  the  ancients 
inflicted  only  on  the  most  notorious  criminals  and  malefac- 
tors. The  cross  was  made  of  two  beams,  either  crossing  at 
the  top  at  right  angles,  or  in  the  middle  of  their  lengtli  like 
an  X.  There  was,  besides,  a  piece  on  the  centre  of  the 
transverse  beam,  to  which  was  attached  the  accusation,  or 
statement  of  the  culprit's  crime;  together  with  a  piece  of 
wood  that  projected  from  the  middle,  on  wliich  the  person 
sat  as  on  a  kuul  of  saddle,  and  by  which  the  whole  body 
was  supported,  .lustin  Martyr,  in  his  dialogue  with  'I'rypho 
the  .lew,  gives  this  description;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note, 
that  he  lived  in  the  former  part  of  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  aera,  before  the  punishment  of  the  cross  was  abo- 
lished. The  cross  on  which  our  Lord  suffered  was  of  the 
former  kind,  being  thus  represented  on  all  ancient  monu- 
ments, coins,  and  crosses. 

Crucifixion  is  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  excruciating 
deaths,  which  the  art  of  ingeniously  tormentiiig  and  extin- 
guishing life  ever  devised.  The  naked  body  oAhe  criminal 
was  fastened  to  the  upright  beam  by  nailing  or  tying  the  feet 
to  it,  and  on  the  transverse  beam  by  nailing  andi  sometimes 
tying  the  hands  to  it.  Those  members,  l)eing  the  grand  in- 
strunu;nts  of  motion,  are  provided  with  a  greater  (juanlity  of 
nerves,  which  (especially  those  of  the  hands)  are  peculiarly 
sensible.  As  the  nerves  are  the  instruments  of  all  sensation 
or  feeling,  wounds  in  tlie  parts  where  they  abound  must  be 
peculiarly  painful ;  especially  when  inflicted  with  such  rude 
instruments  as  large  nails,  forcibly  driven  through  the  ex- 
quisitely delicate  tendons,  nerves,  and  bones  of  those  parts. 
The  horror  of  this  punishment  will  appear,  wlien  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  person  was  permitted  to  hang  (the  whole 
weight  of  his  body  being  borne  up  by  his  nailed  hands  and 
feet,  and  by  the  pTojcctino;  piece  in  the  middle  of  the  cross), 
until  he  perished  througti  agony  and  want  of  food.  There 
are  instances  of  crucified  persons  living  in  this  exquisite 
tor'iure  several  dayo.'*  "1  he  wise  and  adorable  Autnor  of 
our  being  has  formed  and  constituted  the  fabric  of  our  bodies 
in  such  a  merciful  manner,  that  nothing  violent  is  lasting. 
Friendly  death  sealed  the  eyes  of  those  wretches  generally  in 
three  days.  Hunger,  thirst,  and  acute  pain  dismissed  them 
from  their  intolerable  sufferings.  The  rites  of  senulture 
were  denied  them.  Their  deatl  bodies  were  generally  left 
on  the  crosses  on  which  they  were  first  suspended,  and  be- 
came a  prey  to  every  ravenous  beast  and  carnivorous  bird. ' 

(1.)  "  Crucifixion  obtained  among  several  ancient  nations, 
the  Egyptians,''  Persians,  Greeks,^  and  Carthaginians.  The 
Carthaginians  generally  adjudged  to  this  death  their  unfortu- 
nate and  unsuccessful  commanders."     There  are  many  un- 

»  Dionys.  Halicarnass.  lib.  viii.  cc.  78,  79 

*  Harmer's  Observaiions,  vol.  i.  pp.  501,  502.  This  kind  of  punisliinciU 
was  in  use  in  the  limo  of  Mohammed,  who  introduces  Pharaoh  as  saying, 
Iieill  surely  cut  off  your  hands  and  your  feet  on  the  opposite  sides  ;  lliat 
is,  first  the  right  liand,  and  then  tlie  left  foot;  next  the  left  hand,  and  then 
the  riahl  foot.  Koran,  ch.  x.x.  74.  and  x.xvi.  49.  (Sale's  translation,  pp.  259. 
M^.  Mo.  edit.)  See  additional  e.xauiples  of  such  mutilations  in  Burder's 
Orienlal  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  180.  Wilson's  Travels  in  Egypt  and  the 
Holy  Land,  pp.  375—377. 

»  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  on  Matt,  xxvii.  35.  For  Uie  remainder  of  this  account 
cf  the  crucifi.NJon  the  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the 
Gospel  History,  part  i.  book  i.  cf.  5§  ix.— x\-ii.,  and  Dr.  Harwood's  Intro- 
auction  to  tlie'New  Testament,  vol.  ii.  pp.  336—353. 

*  Pasces  in  cruce  cor\os.  Horat.  Epist.  lib.  i.  epist.  16.  ver.  48. 
Vultur,  jumento  ct  canibus,  crucibusque  relictis 

Ad  fa"tus  properat,  [lartenique  cadaveris  aftert. 

Juvenal,  Satyr.  14.  ver.  77,  78. 
»  Thucydides,  lib.  i.  sect.  110.  p.  71.  edit.  Duker.  .Tuslin,  treating  of  the 
affairs  of  Egypt,  says  :  Concursu  multitudinis  et  Agathocles  occiditur,  et 
mulieres  in  ultionem  Eurydices  palibulis  suffiguntur.  .Justin,  lib.  xxx.  cap. 
2.  p.  573.  edit.  Gronovii.  Ilarodoti  Erato,  p.  541.  edit.  Wesseling.  1763.  See 
also  Tlialia,  p.  260.  and  Polyhymnia,  p.  017. 

*  Alexander  crucified  two  thousand  Tyrians.  Triste  delude  spectacu- 
lum  victoribus  ira  praibuit  regis ;  duo  millia,  in  quibus  occidendi  dofecerat 
rabies,  crucibus  adfixi  peringenslilorisspatiuni,  dependerunt.  Q.  Curtii, 
lib.  iv.  cap.  4.  p.  137.  edit.  Snakenburgh,  1724.  See  also  Plutarch  in  vita 
Alex,  and  .Justin,  lib.  x^Mii.  cap.  3. 

'  Duces  bella  pravo  consilio  "lerentes,  etiamsi  prospera  fortuna  subse- 
«uta  esset,  cruci  tamen  suffisebantur.  Valerius  Maximus,  iib.  ii.  cap.  7. 
r  191.  edit.  Torren.  Leidw,  1726 


happy  instances  of  this.  They  crucified  Bomilcar,'  w  hoii; 
.Tustin  calls  their  king,  when  they  detected  his  intended  de- 
sign of  joining  Agathocles.  They  erected  a  cross  in  the 
midst  of  the  forum,  on  which  they  suspended  him,  and  from 
which,  with  a  great  and  unconquered  spirit,  amidst  all  his 
sufferings,  he  bitterly  inveighed  against  them,  and  upbraided 
them  with  all  the  black  ana  atrocious  crimes  they  had  lately 
perpetrated.  But  this  manner  of  executing  criminals  pre- 
vailed most  among  the  Romans.  It  was  generally  a  serviU 
j)unishment,  and  chiefly  inflicted  on  vile,  worthless,  and  in- 
corrigible slaves.'  In  reference  to  this,  the  apostle,  descriVw 
ing  t'Re  condescension  of,  Jesus,  and  his  submission  to  this 
most  opprobrious  death,  represents  him  as  taking  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  servant  (Phil.  ii.  7,  8.),  and  becoming  obedient 
to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross. 

(2.)  "  It  was  universally  and  deservedly  reputed  the  most 
shameful  and  ignominious  death  to  which  a  wretch  could  be 
exposed.  In  such  an  exit  were  comprised  every  idea  and 
circumstimce  of  odium,  disgrace,  and  public  scandal."  Hence 
the  apostle  magnifies  and  extols  the  great  love  of  our  Re- 
deemer, in  that  ivhile  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  fur  us, 
and /or  t/iejoi/  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  tfu 
shame  (Rom",  v.  8.  Heb.  xii.  2.) ;  disregarding  every  cir 
cumstance  of  public  indignity  and  infamy  with  which  such  a 
death  was  loaded.  "  It  was  from  the  idea  they  connected 
with  such  a  death,  that  the  Greeks  treated  the  aoostles  with 
the  last  contempt  and  pity  for  publicly  embarKing  in  the 
cause  of  a  person  who  had  been  Drought  to  this  reproachful 
and  dishonourable  death  by  his  own  countrymen.  The 
preaching  ofthe  cross  was  to  them  foolishness  (I  Cor.  i.  23.)  ; 
the  promulgation  of  a  system  of  religion  that  had  been  taught 
by  a  person  who,  by  a  national  act,  had  publicly  suffr  red  the 
punishment  and  death  of  the  most  useless  and  ab  tidoned 
slave,  was,  in  their  ideas,  the  last  infatuation  ;  and  the  [ireach- 
in^  of  (J^hrist  cnicified,  publishing  in  the  world  a  religion 
whose  founder  suffered  on  a  cross,  appeared  the  last  absur- 
dity and  madness.'"  The  heathens  looked  upon  the  attach- 
ment of  the  primitive  Christians  to  a  religion,  whose  pub- 
lisher had  come  to  such  an  end,  as  an  undoubted  proof  of 
their  utter  ruin,  that  they  were  destroying  their  interest,  com- 
fort, and  happiness,  by  adopting  such  a  system  founded  on 
such  a  dishonourable  circumstance."  The  same  inherent 
scandal  and  ignominy  had  crucifixion  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Jews.  They  indeed  annexed  more  complicated  \vr  tched- 
ness  to  it,  for  they  esteemed  the  miscreant  who  was  adjudged 
to  such  an  end  not  only  to  be  abandoned  of  men,  but  forsaken 
of  God.  He  that  is  handed,  says  the  law,  is  accursed  of 
God.  (Deut.  xxi.  23.)  Hence  St.  Paul,  representing  to  the 
Galatians  the  grace  of  Jesus,  who  released  us  from  that 
curse  to  which  the  law  of  Moses  devoted  us,  by  being 
made  a  curse  for  us,  by  submitting  to  be  treated  for  our  sakes 
as  an  execrable  malefactor,  to  show  the  horror  of  such  a  death 
as  Christ  voluntarily  endured,  adds.  It  is  ivritlen  in  the  law. 
Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangrth  an  a  tree/  (Gal.  iii.  13.) 
And  from  this  express  declaration  of  the  law  of  Moses  con- 
cerning persons  thus  executed,  we  may  account  for  that  aver- 
sion the  Jews  discovered  against  Christianity,  and  perceive 
the  reason  of  what  St.  Paul  asserts,  that  iheir  preaching  of 
Christ  crucified  was  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block.  (1  Cor. 
i.  23.)  The  circumstance  of  the  cross  caused  them  to  stum 
ble  at  the  very  gate  of  Christianity.'^ 

8  Bomilcar  rex  Pojnor^im  in  medio  fore  a  Ptenis  palibulo  suffixus  e.^t 
De  summa  crucf ,  veluii  de  tribunali,  PtEnorum  scelera  concionaretui 
Justin,  lib.  xxii.  o  p.  7.  p.  505.  ed.  Gronovii. 

»  Fone  crucem  -.ervo.    Juvenal,  Sat.  6.  ver.  218. 

>•  "From  this  uircuir<'jnce,"  says  Justin  Martyr,  "the  heathens  are 
fully  convinced  of  our  niamiess  for  giving  the  second  place  after  the  im 
mutable  and  eternal  God,  and  Father  of  all,  to  a  person  who  was  crucified!" 
Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  2.  pp.  GO,  61.  cent.  Paris,  1630.  Et  quihomincni  summo 
supplicio  pro  facinore  punitum,  et  crucis  Ugna  feralia  ceremonias  fabulatur, 
congrueniia  perditis  sceleratisque  tribuit  iltaria:  ut  id  colant  quod  me- 
renUir.  Minucius  Felix,  p.  57.  edit.  Davis.  Cantab.  1712.  Nam  quod  re- 
ligioni  nostraj  homineni  ncrlut"  et  crucem  ejus  adscribitis,  longe  de 
vfcinia  vevitatis  erratis.    Min.  Felix,  p.  14." 

11  Th.it  this  was  the  sentiment  of  the  heathens  concerning  the  Chnstians, 
St.  Paul  infonns  us,  and  he  exhorts  the  Philippians  not  to  •-«  discouraged 
by  it.  Philip,  i.  28.  Not  intimidated  in  any  tiling  by  your  adversaries;  for 
though  they  looked  upon  your  aUachment  to  the  gospel  as  an  undoubted 
proof  of  your  utter  ruin,  yet  to  you  it  is  a  demonstration  of  your  salvation 
—a  salvation  which  hath  God  for  its  author. 

<•  Trypho  the  Jew  every  where  affects  to  tvf-at  the  Christian  religion 
with  coniempt,  on  account  of  the  crucifixion  of  its  author.  He  ridiculeis 
its  professors  for  centering  all  their  hopes  in  a  man  who  was  crucified  " 
Dialog,  cum  Tryphone,  p.  33.  The  person  whom  you  call  your  Messiah, 
says  he,  incurred  the  last  disgrace  and  ignominy,  for  he  fell  under  the 
greatest  curse  in  the  law  of  God,  he  was  crucififd!  p.  90.  Again,  we 
must  hesitate,  says  Trypho,  with  regard  to  our  believing  a  person,  wh.. 
was  so  ienominously  crucified,  bpinjr  the  Mcssi.-i'i  ;  lor  it  is  written  in  the 
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(3.)  ''llie  several  circumstances  related  by  the  four  evan- 
trelists  as  accompanying  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  were  con- 
formable to  the  Roman  custom  in  such  executions ;  and, 
frequentl)'  occurring  in  ancient  authors,  do  not  only  reflect 
beauty  and  lustre  upon  these  passages,  but  happily  corrobo- 
rate and  confirm  the  narrative  of  the  3acred  penmen."  We 
will  exhibit  before  our  readers  a  detail  of  these  as  they  are 
specified  by  the  evangelists. 

Every  mark  of  infamy  that  malice  could  suggest  was  acr 
cumulated  on  the  head  of  our  Redeemer.  Wnile  he  was  in 
rhe  high-priest's  house,  they  did  spit  in  his  face  and  buffeted 
him,  and  others  smote  him  zvith  thej^alms  of  their  Jiands,  say- 
iiis;,  Prophecy  unto  us.  thou  Christ,  who  is  he  that  smote  thee  ? 
(Matt.  xxvi.  67,  68.  Mark  xiv.  65.)  Pilate,  hearing  that 
our  Lord  was  of  Galilee,  sent  him  to  Herod ;  and  before  he 
was  dismissed  by  him,  Herod,  with  his  men  of  war,  set  him  at 
nought ;  and  mocked  him,  and  arrayed  him  in  a  gorgeous  robe. 
(Luke  xxiii.  II.)  He  was  insulted  and  mocked  fy  the  sol- 
diers, when  Pilate  ordered  him  to  be  scourged  the  first  time ; 
that  by  that  lesser  punishment  he  might  satisfy  the  Jews  and 
save  his  life,  as  is  related  by  St.  John.  After  Pilate  had 
condemned  him  to  be  crucified,  the  like  indignities  were  re- 
peated by  the  soldiers,  as  we  are  assured  by  two  evangelists. 
(Matt,  xxvii.  27—31.  Mark  xv.  16—20.)  Jlnd  they  stripped 
him,  and  put  on  him  a  scarlet  robe,  and  when  they  had  platted 
a  crown  of  thorns,^  they  put  it  on  his  head,  and  a  reed  in  his 
right  hand:  and  they  bowed  the  knee  before  him,  and  mocked 
'•im,  saying,  Hail.'  king  of  the  Jews.  And  they  spit  upon 
him,  and  took  the  reed,  and  smote  him  on  the  head. 

These  are  tokens  of  contempt  and  ridicule  which  were  in 
nse  at  that  time.  Dio,  among  the  other  indignities  offered 
to  Sejanus  the  favourite  of  liberius  (in  whose  reign  our 
Saviour  was  crucified),  as  they  were  carrying  him  from  the 
senate-house  to  prison,  particularly  mentioned  this, — "  That 
they  struck  him  on  the  head."  But  there  is  one  instance  of 
ridicule  which  happened  so  soon  after  this  time,  and  has  so 
great  a  resemblance  to  that  to  which  our  Saviour  was  ex- 
posed, that  it  deserves  to  be  stated  at  length.  Caligula,  the 
successor  of  Tiberius,  had,  in  the  very  begmning  of  his  reign, 
given  Agrippa  the  tetrarchy  of  his  uncle  Philip,  being  about 
the  fourth  part  of  his  grandfather  Herod's  dominions,  with 
the  right  of  wearing  a  diadem  or  crown.  When  he  was 
setting  out  from  Rome  to  make  a  visit  to  his  people,  the  em- 
|M?ror  advised  him  to  go  by  Alexandria  as  the  best  way. 
When  he  came  thither  he  kept  himself  very  private;  but  the 
Alexandrians  having  got  intelligence  of  his  arrival  there,  and 
of  the  design  of  his  journey,  were  filled  with  envy,  as  Philo 
says,  at  the  thoughts  of  a  Jew  having  the  title  of  king. 
They  had  recourse  to  various  expedients,  in  order  to  mani- 
fest their  indignation:  one  was  the  following: — "There 
was,"  says  Philo,^  "  one  Carabas,  ?  sort  of  distracted  fellow, 
that  in  all  seasons  of  the  year  went  naked  about  the  streets. 
He  w^as  somewhat  between  a  madman  and  a  fool,  the  com- 
mon jest  of  boys  and  other  idle  people.  This  wretch  they 
brought  into  the  theatre,  and  placed  nim  on  a  lofly  seat,  that 
he  might  be  conspicuous  to  all;  then  they  put  a  thing  made 
of  paper  on  his  head  for  a  crown,  the  rest  of  his  body  they 
covered  with  a  mat  instead  of  a  robe,  and  for  a  sceptre  on.e 
put  into  his  hand  a  little  piece  of  reed  which  he  had  just 
taken  up  from  the  ground.  Having  thus  given  liim  a  mimic 
royal  dress,  several  young  fellows  with  poles  on  their  slioul- 
ders  came  and  stood  on  each  side  of  him  as  his  guards.  Then 
there  came  people  toward  him,  some  to  pay  their  homage  to 
him,  others  to  ask  justice  of  him,  and  some  to  know  his  will 
aad  pleasure  concerning  affairs  of  state :  and  in  the  crowd 
v/ere  loud  and  confused  acclamations  of  Mari  i.  Maris;  that 
being,  as  they  say,  the  Syriac  word  for  Loru,  thereby  inti- 
mating whom  they  intended  to  ridicule  by  all  this  mock 

law,  Cursed  is  every  one  who  is  hanged  on  a  cross.  .Tustin  Martyr,  Dialog, 
r.uin  Tryphone,  p.  271.  edit.  .lebb.  London,  1719.  See  also  paj-es  272.  283. 
378.392.     See  also  Eusebii  Hist.  Eccl.  pp.  171.  744.    Cantab. 

I  Various  opinions  have  been  offered  concerning  llie  species  of  thorn, 
intended  by  the  sacred  writers,  Bartholin  wrote  an  elaborate  dissertation 
De  Spinea  Corona,  and  Lydius  has  collected  the  opinions  of  several 
writers  in  his  Florutn  Sparsio  ad  Ilistoriam  Passionis  Jesu  Christi.  (Ana- 
lect.  pp.  13—17.)  The  intelligent  traveller  JIasselquist  say.s,  that  the  naba 
IV  nabka  of  the  Arabians  "  is  in  all  probability  tne  tree  which  afK-.r-jod 
(tio  crown  of  thorns  put  on  the  head  of  Christ :  it  grows  very  coiiiinonly 
in  the  East.  This  plan!  was  very  fit  fur  llie  pur  post  n ;  for  it  has  manu 
»MALL  AND  sttAHP  SPINES  ii-liirh  ar':  iccll  aduplpil  to  c,ivi:  pain.  The  crovyfn 
might  easily  be  made  oi  these  soft,  round,  and  pliant  branches;  and  what 
in  my  opinion  seems  to  be  the  greatest  proof  is,  that  the  leaves  very  inucli 
resemble  those  of  ivy,  as  they  are  of  a  very  deep  green.  Perhaps  the 
enemies  of  Christ  would  have  a  plant  somewhat  resembling  that  with 
which  emperors  and  generals  were  used  to  be  crowned,  that  "here  mi"ht 
be  calumny  even  in  the  punishment."  Hasselquist's  Voyages  and  Travels 
(H  the  Levant,  pp.  283.  2S9. 

■>  In  Flacc.  n.  970 


show :  Agrippa  being  a  Syrian,  and  king  of  a  large  country 
in  Syria." 

W  hen  Pilate  had  pronounced  the  sentence  of  condemn* 
tion  on  our  Lord,  and  publicly  adjudged  him  to  be  crucified, 
he  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  scourged.  Tlien  Filate  took 
.Jcsiis  and  scourged  him.  Jnd  when  he  had  scourged  Jesus,  says 
another  of  the  evangelists,  he  delivered  him  to  be  crucified. 
Among  the  Romans,  scourging  was  always  inflicted  previ 
ously  to  crucifixion.  Many  examples  might  be  produced  of 
this  custom.  Let  the  following  suffice.  Livy,  speaking  of 
the  fate  of  those  slaves  who  had  confederated  and  taken  up 
arms  against  the  state,  says,  that  many  of  them  were  slain, 
many  taken  prisoners,  and  others,  after  they  had  been  whip- 
ped or  scourged,^  w^ere  suspended  on  crosses.  Philo,  relating 
the  cruelties  which  Flaccus  the  Roman  prefect  exercised  upon 
the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  says,  that  after  they  were  mangled 
and  torn  with  scourges'  in  the  theatres,  they  were  fastened 
to  crosses.  Josephus  also  informs  us,  that  at  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  great  numbers  of  the  Jews  were  crucified,  after 
they  had  been  previously  whipped,  and  had  suffered  every 
wanton  cruelty.^ 

"  After  they  had  inflicted  this  customary  flagellation,  the 
evangelist  informs  us  that  they  obliged  our  Lord  to  carry  to 
the  place  of  execution  the  cross,  or,  at  least,  the  transverse 
beam  of  it,  on  which  he  was  to  be  suspended.  Lacerated, 
therefore,  with  the  stripes  and  bruises  he  had  received,  faint 
with  the  loss  of  blood,  his  spirits  exhausted  by  the  cruel  in- 
sults and  blows  that  were  given  him  when  they  invested 
him  with  robes  of  mock  royalty,  and  oppressed  with  the  in- 
cumbent v/eight  of  his  cross;  in  these  circumstances  our 
Saviour  was  urged  along  the  road.  We  doubt  not  but  in 
this  passage  to  Calvary  every  indignity  was  offered  him. 
This  was  usual.''  Our  Lord,  fatigued  and  spent  with  the 
treatment  he  had  received,  could  not  support  his  cross.  The 
soldiers,  therefore,  who  attended  him,  compelled  one  Simon, 
a  Cyrenean,  who  was  coming  from  the  country  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  then  happened  to  be  passing  by  them,  to  carry  it  for 
him.  The  circumstance  here  mentioned  of  our  Lord  bearing 
his  cross  was  agreeable  to  .the  Roman  custom.  Slaves  and 
malefactors,  who  were  condemned  to  this  death,  were  com- 
pelled to  carry  the  whole  or  part  of  the  fatal  gibbet  on  which 
they  were  destined  to  die.  This  constituted  a  principal  part 
of  the  shame  and  ignominy  of  such  a  death.  Cross-bearer 
was  a  term  of  the  last  reproach  among  the  Romans.  The 
miserable  wretch,  covered  with  blood,  from  the  scourges  that 
had  been  inflicted  upon  him,  and  groaning  under  the  weight  of 
his  cross,  was,  all  along  the  road  to  the  place  of  execution, 
loaded  with  every  wanton  cruelty.^  So  extreme  were  the 
misery  and  sufferings  of  the  hapless  criminals  who  were 
condemned  to  this  punishment,  that  Plutarch  makes  use  of  it 
as  an  illustration  of  the  misery  of  sin,  that  every  kind  of 
wickedness  produces  its  own  particular  torment;  just  as 
every  malefactor,  when  he  is  brought  forth  to  execution,  car- 
ries his  own  cross. 8  He  was  puslied,  thrown  down,  stimu- 
lated with  goads,  and  impelled  forward  by  every  act  of  inso- 
lence and  inhumanity  that  could  be  inflicted.^  There  is 
great  reason  to  think  that  our  blessed  Redeemer  in  his  way 
to  Calvary  experienced  every  abuse  of  this  nature,  especially 
when  he  proceeded  slowly  along,  through  languor,  lassitude, 
and  faintness,  and  the  soldiers  and  rabble  found  his  strength 
incapable  of  sustaining  and  dragging  his  cross  any  farther. 
On  this  occasion  we  imagine  that  our  Lord  suffered  very 
cruel  treatment  from  those  who  attended  him.  Might  not  the 
scourging  that  was  inflicted,  the  blows  he  had  received  from 
the  soldiers  when  in  derision  they  paid  him  homage,  and  the 
abuse  he  suffered  on  his  way  to  Calvary,  greatly  contribute 
to  accelerate  his  death,  and  occasion  that  speedy  dissolution 
at  wliich  one  of  the  evangelists  tells  us  Pilate  marvelled  ? 
"  When  the  malefactor  had  carried  his  cross  to  the  place 

'  Mnlti  occisi  multi  capti,  alii  verberati  crucibus  affi.xi.  Livii,  lib. 
x.x.xiii.  36. 

*  Philo  in  Flac.  p.  529.  edit.  Mangey.  See  also  pages  527,  528.  ejusdem 
editionis.  The  Roman  custom  wa-s  to  scourge  before  all  executions.  The 
magistrates  bringing  them  out  into  the  forum,  after  they  had  scourged  them 
according  to  custom,  they  struck  off  their  heads.  Polybii  Hist.  lib.  i.  p.  10. 
torn.  !.  edit.  Gronovii.  1670. 

»  .To.sephus  de  Bello  .fud.  lib.  v.  c.  2.  p.  3.'33.  Havercamp.  Bell.  Judiac. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  11.  §9.  p.  182.  Haverc. 

«  Vid.  Justi  Lipsii  de  Cruce,  lib.  ii.  caMfi  p.  1180.    Vesalise. 

'  Plutarch  de  tard:\  Dei  vindictfi,  p.  9S2.  edit.  Gr.  Svo.  Steph.  Dionysii 
Halicar.  lib.  vii.  torn.  i.  p.  456.  Oxon.  1704. 

8  O  carnificium  cribruin,  quod  credo  fore  : 
Ita  te  ibrabunt  patibulatum  per  vias 
Stimulis,  si  hue  reveniat  senex. 

Plautus  Mostel.  Act.  i.  sc.  1.  ver.  53.  edit.  var.  1684 
»  Nee  dubium  est  quin  impulerint,  dejecerint,  erexerint,  per  saevitian 
ant  per  lusum.     Lipsius  de  Cruce,  torn.  vi.  p.  IISO.     Vesaliae, 
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of  execution,  a  hole  was  dug  in  the  earth,  in  wluon  it  was 
*o  he  fixed;  the  criminal  was  stripped,  a  stupefying  potion 
was  given  liim,  the  cross  was  laid  on  the  ground,  the  wretch 
distended  upon  it,  and  four  soldiers,  two  on  each  side,  at  the 
same  time  were  employed  in  driving  four  large  nails  through 
his  liands  and  feet.  After  they  had  deeply  fixed  and  riveted 
these  nails  in  the  wood,  they  elevated  the  cross  with  the 
agonizing  wretch  upon  it;  and  in  order  to  fix  it  more  firmly 
and  securely  in  tht;  earth,  they  let  it  violently  fall  into  the 
cavity  they  had  dug  to  receive  it.  This  vehement  precipita- 
tion of  the  cross  must  give  the  [)erson  that  was  nailed  to  it  a 
most  dreadful  convulsive  shock,  and  agitate  his  whole  frame 
m  a  dire  and  most  excruciating  manner.  These  several  ]mr- 
ticulars  the  Romans  observed  in  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  Oalvary  he  was  stripped  :  a  stupefying 
draught  was  offered  him,  which  he  refused  to  drink.  Tliis, 
St.  Mark  says,  was  a  comnosition  of  myrrh  and  wine.  The 
design  of  this  p-^tion  was,  ny  its  inebriating  and  intoxicating 
quality,  to  blunu  the  edge  of  pain,  and  stun  the  quickness  of 
sensibility.'  0>ir  Lortf  rejected  this  medicated  cup,  offered 
him  perhaps  by  the  Icindness  of  some  of  his  friends,  it  being 
his  fixed  resolution  to  meet  death  in  all  its  horrors  ;  not  to 
alleviate  and  suspend  its  pains  by  any  such  preparation,  but 
to  submit  to  the  death,  even  this  death  of  crucifixion,  with 
all  its  attendant  circumstances."  lie  had  the  joy  that  was 
set  before  him,  in  procuring  the  salvation  of  men,  in  full  and 
immediate  view.  Me  wanted  not,  therefore,  on  this  great 
occasion,  any  thing  to  produce  an  unnatural  stupor,  and  throw 
oblivion  and  stupefaction  over  his  senses.-  He  cheerfully 
and  voluntarily  drank  the  cup  with  all  its  bitter  ingredients, 
which  his  heavenly  Father  had  put  into  his  hands.  Our 
Lord  was  fastened  to  his  cross,  as  was  usual,  by  four  soldiers,^ 
two  on  each  side,  according  to  the  respective  limbs  they 
severally  nailed.  While  they  were  employed  in  piercing  his 
hands  and  feet,  it  is  probable  that  he  offered  to  Heaven  that 
most  compassionate  and  affecting  prayer  for  his  murderers, 
in  which  lie  pleaded  the  only  circumstance  that  could  possi- 
bly extenuate  their  guilt :  Father,  fori^ive  t/iem,  fur  they  know 
not  ivhat  they  do  !  It  appears  from  the  evangelist  that  our 
Lord  was  crucified  without  the  city.  Jlml  he  bearing  his  cross 
went  forth  to  a  place  called  tfte  place  of  a  skull,  luhich  is  called 
in  the  Ilebrciv  Golgotha.  (John  xix.  17.)  For  the  place  where 
Jesus  was  crucified  was  nigh  to  the  city.  (ver.  20.)  And  the 
apostle  to  the  Hebrews  lias  likewise  mentioned  tliis  circum- 
stance :  Wherefore  Jesus  also — suffered  without  the  gate.  (Heb. 
xiii.  12.)  This  is  conformable  to  the  Jewish  law,  and  to  ex- 
amples mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  (Num.  xv.  35.) 
.?««  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  The  man  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death  :  all  the  congregation  shall  stone  him  ivith  stones  icilhout 
the  camp.  (1  Kings  xxi.  13.)  Then  they  carried  him  [Na- 
both]  forth  out  of  the  city,  and  stoned  him  ivith  stones  that  he 
died.  This  was  done  at  Jezreel,  in  the  territories  of  the  king 
of  Israel,  not  far  from  Samaria.  And  if  this  custom  was 
practised  there,  we  may  be  certain  the  Jews  did  not  choose 
tliat  criminals  should  be  executed  within  Jerusalem,  of  the 
sanctity  of  which  they  had  so  high  an  opinion,  and  which 
they  were  very  zealous  to  preserve  free  from  all  ceremonial 
impurity,  though  they  defiled  it  with  the  practice  of  the  most 
horrid  immoralities.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  they  might, 
in  their  sudden  and  ungoverned  rage  (to  which  they  were 
subject  in  the  extreme  at  this  time),  upon  any  affront  offered 
to  their  laws  or  customs,  put  persons  who  thus  provoked 
them  to  death,  upon  the  spot,  in  the  city,  or  the  temple,  or 
wherever  they  found  them ;  but  whenever  they  were  calm 
enough  to  admit  the  form  of  a  legal  process,  we  may  be 
assured  that  they  did  not  approve  of  an  execution  within  the 
city.  And  among  the  Romans  this  custom  was  very  com- 
mon,^  at  least  in  the  provinces.     The  robbers  of  Ephesus, 

»  Sese  multimodisconculcat  ictibiis,  myrrliip  contra  presumptione  inu- 
nilus.  Apuleii  Metamorpli.  lib.  viii.  Again :  Obfinnatus  myrrhie  pre- 
Euraptione  nullis  verberibus,  ac  ne  ipsi  quidein  succubuit  igni.  Lilj^  x. 
Apuleii  Met.  Usque  liodie,  says  St.  Jerome,  Jtidxi  omncs  increduli  Do- 
tumicse  resurrectionis  aceto  et  felle  potant  Jesum,  ct  dam  ei  vinuin  myr- 
rhatum,  ut  dum  consopiant,  et  mala  eoruai  non  videat.  Hieronymus  ad 
Matt.  .v.^vii. 

»  See  Dr.  Benson's  Life  of  Christ,  p.  503. 

'  Monet  nos  quoque  non  paruin  evangelista,  qui  quatnor  numeral  milites 
crucifigentes,  scilicet  juxta  qualuor  ineuibra  finenda.  Quod  clarum  etiam 
est  ex  tunicse  partitione,  qure  qualuor  miliiibus  facienda  erat.  Comelii 
Curtii  de  Clavis  Dominicis,  p,  Xi.  edit.  Antwpipla;,  1670.  The  four  soldiers 
who  parted  his  garments,  and  cast  lots  for  his  vesture,  were  the  four  who 
raised  liim  to  the  cross,  each  of  them  fixing  a  limb,  and  who,  it  seems,  for 
this  service  had  a  right  to  the  crucified  person's  clothes.  Dr.  Macknight, 
p.  601.  second  edition,  4to. 

*  Ciedo  e^o  istoc  examplo  tibi  esse  eundum  actutum  e.xtra  portam,  dis- 
possit  manibus  patibulum  quern  habebis.  Plaotus  in  Mil.  Glor.  act.  ii. 
«cen.  i. 


whom'  Petronius  Arbiter  mentions,  wsre  crucified  by  t;rdci 
of  the  governor  of  the  province  without  the  city.  Thih  wa.^ 
the  custom,  likewise,  in  Sicily,  as  appears  from  Cicero.' 

"  It  was  customary  for  the  Romans,  on  any  extraordinaa 
execution,  to  put  over  the  head  of  the  malefactor  an  inscrip- 
tion denoting  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered.  Several  exaro- 
ples  of  this  occur  in  the  Roman  history."'  It  was  also  usual 
at  this  time,  at  Jerusalem,  to  post  up  advertisements,  which 
were  designed  to  be  read  by  all  classes  of  persons,  ineeverai 
languages.  Titus,  in  a  message  which  he  sent  to  the  Jews 
when  the  city  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  his  hands,  and 
by  which  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  surrender, 
says  :  Did  you  not  erect  pillars,  tuith  inscriptions  on  them  in 
the  Cheek  and  in  our  (the  Latin)  language,  "Let  no  one 
pass  beyond  these  bounds  V^  "  In  conformity  to  this  usage, 
an  inscription  by  Pilate's  order  was  fixed  above  the  head  of 
Jesus,  written  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  specifying  what 
it  was  that  had  brought  him  to  this  end.  This  writing  was 
by  the  Romans  called  titulus,  a  iitk,^  and  it  is  the  very  ex- 
pression made  use  of  by  the  evangelist  John,  Pilate  wrote  a 
TITLE  (s>(!5t4*  TITAOn),  and  put  it  on  the  cross.  (John  xix 
19.)'3  After  the  cross  was  erected,  a  party  of  soldiers  was 
appointed  to  keep  guard,''  and  to  attenu  at  the  place  of  exe- 
cution till  the  criminal  breathed  his  last;  thus  also  we  read 
that  a  body  of  Roman  soldiers,  with  a  centurion,  were  de- 
puted to  guard  our  Lord  and  the  two  malefactors  that  were 
crucified  with  him.   (Matt,  xxvii.  54.) 

"  While  they  were  thus  attending  them,  it  is  said,  our 
Saviour  complained  of  thirst.  This  is  a  natural  circumstance. 
The  exquisitely  sensible  and  tender  extremities  of  the  body 
being  thus  periorated,  the  person  languishing  and  faint  witn 
loss  of  blood,  and  lingering  under  such  acute  and  excruci- 
ating torture, — these  causes  must  necessarily  produce  a  vehe- 
ment and  excessive  thirst.  One  of  the  guards,  hearing  this 
request,  hastened  and  took  a  sponge,  and  filled  it  from  t 
vessel  that  stood  by,  that  was  full  of  vinegar.  The  usual 
drink  of  the  Roman  soldiers  was  vinegar  and  watcr.'^  The 
knowledge  of  this  custom  illustrates  this  passage  of  sacred 
history,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  inquired,  for  what  purpose 
was  this  vessel  of  vinegar  1  Considering,  however,  the  de- 
rision and  cruel  treatment  which  Jesus  Christ  had  already 
received  from  the  soldiers,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  tha' 
one  of  them  gave  him  the  vinegar  with  the  desiorn  of  aug 
menting  his  unparalleled  sufferings.  After  receiving  this, 
Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and  uttered  with  all  the  vehe- 
mence he  could  exert,  that  comprehensive  word  on  wiiich  a 
volume  might  be  written.  It  is  finished .'  the  important  work 
of  human  redemption  is  finished  ;  after  which  he  reclined 
his  head  upon  his  bosom,  and  dismissed  his  spirit."  (John 
xix.  30.  Matt,  xxvii.  50.) 

The  last  circumstance  to  be  mentioned  relative  to  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  is  the  petition  of  the  Jews  to 
Pilate,  that  the  death  of  the  sufferers  might  be  accelerated, 
with  a  view  to  the  interment  of  Jesus.  All  the  four  evange- 
lists have  particularly  mentioned  this  circumstance.  Joseph 
of  Arimalnea  went  to  Pilate,  and  begged  the  body  of  Jcius  ,- 
then  Pilate  commanded  the  body  to  be  delivered,  .ind  when 
Joseph  had  taken  the  body,  he  laid  it  in  his  own  new  tomb. 
(Matt,  xxvii.  58 — 60.  IMark  xv.  45,  40.  Lukexxiii.  50—53. 
.Tohn  xix.  38 — 40.)  And  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  the 
rulers  of  the  Jews  did  not  disapprove  of  it :  since  they  were 
solicitous  that  the  bodies  miffht  oe  taken  down,  and  not  hang 
on  the  cross  the  next  day.  (John  xix.  31.)  The  Jeivs  there- 
fore, says  St.  John,  because  it  was  the  preparation,  that  the 
bodies  should  not  remain  on  the  cross  on  the  Sabbath-day  (for 

»  Quum  interim  iropcralor  provinciae  latrones  jussit  crucibusadfigi,  se- 
cundum illam  eandem  casulani,  in  qua  recens  cadaver  malrona  delleba! 
Satyr,  c.  71. 

•  Quid  enim  attinuit,  cum  Mamertini  more  alque  institute  suo  cniceo) 
fixisset  post  urbem  in  via  Pumpeia ;  te  jubere  in  ea  parte  figere,  quae  ad 
fretuin  spectaret  1  In  Verr.  lib.  v.  c.  66.  n.  169. 

'  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  liv.  p.  732.  edit.  Reimar,  1750.  See  also  Suetonius  in 
Caligula,  c.  32.     Eus.bius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  v.  p.  206.  Cantab.  1720. 

•  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.  2.  §  4. 

»  See  instances  in  Suetonius,  in  Caligula,  c.  34. ;  and  in  Domitian,  c.  10. 

'»  "  It  is  with  much  propriety  that  Matthew  calls  this  ainx  accusation. 
for  it  was  false,  that  ever  Christ  pretended  to  be  king  of  the  Jews,  in  the 
sense  the  inscription  held  forth:  he  was  accused  of  this,  but  there  was  nc 
proof  of  the  accusation;  however,  it  was  affixed  to  the  cross."  Dr.  A. 
Clarke  on  Matt,  xxvii.  37. 

i«  Miles  cruces  asservabat,  ne  quis  corpora  ad  sepulturam  detraheret 
Petronius,  Arbiter,  cap.  111.  p.  513.  edit.  Burman.  Traject.  ad  Rhen.  1709 
Vid.  not.  ad  loc. 

'»The  Roman  soldiers,  says  Dr.  Hu.xhain,  drank  posca  (viz.  water  and 
vineiar)  for  their  common  drink,  and  found  it  very  healthy  and  useful. 
Dr.  Huxham's  Method  for  proservins  the  Health  of  Seamen,  in  his  Essay 
on  Fevers,  p.  253.  3d  edition.  See  also  I-aniv's  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  ij. 
p.  278.    See  also  Macknight  in  loc. 
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hat  Sabbath-day  was  an  high  day),  besought  Filate  that 
their  legs  might  be  broken,  and  that  they  might  be  tuhtn 
nway. 

Burial  was  not  always  allowed  by  the  Romans  in  tlicso 
cases  For  we  find  that  sometimes  a  soldier  was  appointed 
to  guard  the  bodies  of  malefactors,  tliat  they  might  not  l)e 
taken  away  and  buried,'  However  it  seems  that  it  was  not 
often  refused  unless  the  criminals  were  very  mean  and  inf\i- 
mous.  Cicero  reckons  it  one  of  the  horrid  crimes  of  Verres's 
administration  in  Sicily,  that  he  would  take  money  of  parents 
for  the  burial  of  their  children  whom  he  had  put  to  death.2 
Both  Suetonius^  and  Tacitus^  represent  it  as  one  of  the  un- 
common cruelties  of  Tiberius,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
that  he  generally  denied  burial  to  those  who  were  put  to  death 
by  his  orders  at  Rome.  Ulpian,  in  his  treatise  of  the  duty 
of  a  proconsul,  says,  "  The  bodies  of  those  who  are  con- 
ilenuied  to  death  are  not  to  be  denied  to  their  relations  :"  and 
Augustus  writes,  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  own  life,  "  that  he 
h  '.(1  been  wont  to  observe  this  custom  ;"■'  that  is,  to  grant 
the  bodies  to  relations.  Paulus  says,  "  that  the  bodies  of 
those  who  have  been  punished  [with  death]  are  to  be  given 
to  any  that  desire  them  in  order  to  burial."'^ 

It  IS  evident,  therefore,  from  these  two  lawyers,  that  the 
governors  of  provinces  had  a  right  to  grant  burial  to  the 
l)odies  of  those  who  had  been  executed  by  their  order  :  nay. 


they  seem  to  intimate  that  it  ought  not  usually  to  be  denieo 
when  requested  by  any. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  burial  was  ordinarily  allowed  to 
])crsons  who  were  put  to  death  in  Judaea  :  and  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  Pilate  shows  that  it  was  seldom  denied  by  the 
Ronian  governors  in  that  country.  There  is,  moreover,  ac 
express  command  in  the  law  (of  which  we  know  that  the 
latter  Jews  were  religiously  observant),  that  the  bodies  of 
those  who  were  hanged  should  not  be  suffered  to  remain  all 
night  upon  the  tree.  (Deut.  xxi.  23.)''  "  On  this  account  it 
was,  that,  after  the  crucifixion,  a  number  of  leading  men 
among  the  Jews  waited  on  Pilate  in  a  body,  to  desire  tliat  he 
would  hasten  the  death  of  the  malefactors  hanging  on  their 
crosses.  (John  xix.  31.)  Pilate,  therefore,  despatched  his 
orders  to  the  soldiers  on  duty,  who  broke  the  legs  of  the  two 
criminals  who  were  crucified  along  with  Christ;  but  when 
they  came  to  Jesus,  finding  he  had  already  breathed  his  last, 
they  thought  this  violence  and  trouble  unnecessary  ;  but  one 
of  the  soldiers  pierced  his  side  with  a  spear,  whose  point 
appears  to  have  penetrated  into  the  pericardium,  or  membrane 
surrounding  the  heart ;  for  St.  Jonn,  who  says  he  was  an 
eye-witness  of  this,  declares  that  there  issued  from  the  wound 
a  mixture  of  blood  and  water.  This  wound,  had  he  not  been 
dead,  must  necessarily  have  been  fatal.  This  circumstance 
St.  John  saw,  and  has  solemnly  recorded  and  attested  "^ 
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and  two  denominations  for  them.  The  one  they  called  the 
civil,  the  other  the  natural  day ;  the  civil  day  was  from  mid 
night  to  midnight ;  and  the  natural  day  was  from  the  risintr  to 
the  setting  sun.'"  The  natural  day  of  the  Jews  variecT  in 
length  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year:  the  longest  day 
in  the  Holy  Land  is  only  fourteen  hours  and  twelve  minutes 
of  our  time ;  and  the  shortest  day,  nine  hours  and  forty-eight 
minutes.  This  portion  of  time  was  at  first  divided  'mto  four 
parts  (Neh.  ix.  3.)  ;  which,  though  varying  in  length  accord- 
ing to  the  seasons,  could  nevertheless  be  easily  discerned 
from  the  position  or  appearance  of  the  sun  in  tne  hori:wn. 
Afterwards  the  natural  day  was  divided  into  twelve  hours, 
which  were  measured  from  dials  constructed  for  that  purpose. 
Among  these  contrivances  for  the  measurement  of  time,  the 
sun-dial  of  Ahaz  is  particularly  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xx. 
11."  Jahn  thinks  it  probable  that  Ahaz  first  introduced  it 
from  Babylon.12 

n.  The  earliest  mention  of  Hours  in  the  Sacred  Writings 
occurs  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  (iii.  6.  15.  v.  5.)  :  and  as 
the  Chaldaeans,  according  to  Herodotus,'^  were  the  inventors 
of  this  division  of  time,  it  is  probable  that  the  .lews  derived 
their  hours  from  them.  It  is  evident  that  the  division  of  hours 
was  unknown  in  the  time  of  Moses  (compare  Gen.  xv.  12. 
xviii.  1.  xix.  1.  15.  23.);  nor  is  any  notice  taken  of  them  by 
the  most  ancient  of  the  profane  poets,  who  mentions  only 
the  morning  or  evening  or  mid-day.^^  With  Homer  corres- 
ponded the  notations  of  time  referred  to  by  the  royal  Psalmist, 
who  mentions  them  as  the  times  of  prayer.  (Psal.  Iv.  17.) 
The  Jews  computed  their  hours  of  the  civil  day  from  six  in 
the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening:  thus  ihelx  first  hour  cor- 
responded with  our  seven  o'clock ;  their  second  to  our  eight  ,- 
their  third  to  our  nine,  &c. 

The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  will  illustrate  several 
passages  of  Scripture,  particularly  Matt,  xx.,  where  the  third, 

«o  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  ii.  c.  77. ;  Censorinus  de  Die  Natali,  c.  23.  ;  Macro- 
bius  Saturnal.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  See  also  Dr.  Ward's  Disaertations  on  severa] 
passages  of  Scripture,  p.  126. ;  and  Dr.  Macknight's  Harmony,  vol.  i.  Pre- 
lim. Obs.  V.     Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  d.  305 

"  Few  topics  have  causea  more  aiscussion  among  biblical  commentators 
than  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz.  As  the  original  word  signifies,  properly,  ^leps 
or  stairs,  many  have  imagined  that  it  was  a  kind  of  ascent  to  the  gate  of 
the  palace,  marked  at  proper  distances  with  figure?  showing  the  division 
of  the  day,  rather  than  a  regular  piece  of  dial-woik  On  this  suc-ect  the 
reader  will  find  some  very  ingenious  and  probablo  illustrations,  t>geiher 

.....  = ,  ..„w.i...ft  ...    wilh  a  diagram,  in  Dr.  A  Clarke's  Commentary,  uii  2  Kings  xx. 

aie  interior  of  South  Africa.    Travels  by  the  Rev.  .John  Campbell,  vol.  i.        «»  Jahn,  Archseol.  Hebr.  §  101.  »»  Lib.  ii.  c.  ICW- 

IRi    CLondon,  1822.  8vo.)  i« 'H.;,  >,  Saxn,  »  iutirov  ^.u«f.— Horn.  H.  W\  xxi  3. 


It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  perusal  of  ancient  authors, 
we  are  liable  to  fall  into  many  serious  mistakes,  if  we  con- 
sider their  modes  of  computing  time  to  be  precisely  the  same 
as  ours :  and  hence  it  becomes  necessary  that  we  observe 
their  diflferent  notations  of  time,  and  carefully  adjust  them  to 
our  own.  This  remark  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  sacred 
writers,  whom  sceptics  and  infidels  have  charged  with  vari- 
ous contradictions  and  inconsistencies,  which  fall  to  the  ground 
as  soon  as  the  various  computations  of  time  are  considered 
and  adapted  to  our  own  standard.  The  knowledge  of  the 
different  divisions  of  time  mentioned  in  the  Scri])tures  will 
elucidate  the  meaning  of  a  multitude  of  passages  with  regard 
to  seasons,  circumstances,  and  ceremonies. 

I.  The  Hebrews  computed  their  Days  from  evening  to 
evening,  according  to  the  command  of  Moses.'J  (Lev.  xxiii. 
32.)  It  is  remarkable  that  the  evening  or  natural  night  pre- 
cedes the  morning  or  natural  day  in  the  account  of  the  creation 
(Gen.  i.  5,  &c.)  :  whence  the  prophet  Daniel  employs  the 
compound  term  evening-mm-ning  (Dan.  viii.  14.  marginal 
reading)  to  denote  a  civil  day  in  his  celebrated  chronological 
prophecy  of  the  2300  days ;  and  the  same  portion  of  time  is 
termed  in  Greek  wx^n/A-tgov. 

The  Romans  had  two  diflerent  computations  of  their  days, 

'  See  the  passage  cited  from  Petronius  Arbiter,  in  note  ",  p.  71. 

>  Rapiunt  eum  ad  suppliciuin  dii  patrii :  quod  iste  inventus  est,  qui  e 
compiexu  parentum  abrcptos  filios  ad  necem  duceret,  ct  parentes  pre- 
tiuni  pro  sepultura  posceret.    In  Ver.  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 

>  Nemo  punitorum  non  ct  in  Gemonias  adjectus  uncoque  tractus.  Vit. 
Tiber,  c.  61. 

«  Et  quia  damnati,  publicatis  bonis,  sepulturu  prohibebantur.  Ann.  lib. 
6.  c.  29.  '  ^ 

»  Corpora  eorum  qui  capitc  damnanfur  cognatis  ipsorum  neganda  non 
sunt :  ct  id  se  observasse  etiam  D.  Aug.  lib.  x.  de  vita  sua,  scribit.  Hodie 
autora  eorum,  in  quos  aniiiiadvci  titur,  corpora  non  aliter  sepeliuntur,  quam 
si  fuerit  petitum  ct  pcrmissum;  ct  nonnunquam  non  permittitur,  inaxime 
majestatis  causil  damnatoruui.  1.  i.  fT.  de  cadaver.  Punit. 

«  Corpora  animadvcrsoruiti  (|uibuslibet  petcntibus  ad  sepulturam  danda 
sunt.  1.  iii.  eod. 

1  See  an  instance,  incidentally  mentioned  by  .Tosephus.  De  Bell.  Jud. 
lib.  i v.  c.  5.  §2. 

«  And  tie  that  saw  it  bare  record,  and  his  record  is  true  ;  and  he  knowelh 
that  he  sailh  true,  that  ye  might  believe.    John  xix.  35, 

»  Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  ancient  Oerinans,  takes  notice  that  their 
account  of  time  differs  fi-oin  that  of  the  Romans  ;  and  that  instead  of  days 
they  reckoned  the  number  of  nights.  Do  Mor.  Germ.  c.  11.  So  also  did  the 
ancient  Gauls  (Caesar  de  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi.  c.  17.) ;  and  vestiges  of  this  an- 
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sixth,  ninth,  and  eleventh  hours  (ver.  3.  5.  6,  9.)  respectively 
denote  nine  o'clock  in  the  morninp,  twelve  at  noon,  three  and 
five  in  the  af'tc'rnaon ;  see  also  Acts  ii.  15.  iii.  1.  x.  i).  30. 
The  first  three  hours  (Jrom  six  to  nine)  were  their  morning: 
during  the  third  hour,  from  eight  to  nine,  their  morning  sacri- 
fice was  prepared,  offered  up,  and  laid  on  the  altar  precisely 
at  nine  o'clock ;  this  interval  tlioy  termed  the  pnpuruliun 
(TTUf^Txtun),  .losephus  confirms  tlie  narrative  ot"  the  evange- 
lists.' As  the  Israelites  W(;iit  out  of  Egypt  at  the  vernal 
equinox,  the  morning  watch  would  answer  to  our  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning.* 

Heforo  the  Cantivity  the  night  was  divided  into  three  parts 
or  Watches.  (I'sal.  Ixiii.  C.  xc.  4.)  Tlioy?/s/ or  beginning 
of  watciies  is  mentioned  in  Lam.  ii.  I'J.  ;  the  middlc-wdld^' 
in  Judg.  vii.  1!).;  and  the  moniinir-walch,  or  watch  of  day- 
break, in  Exod.  xiv.  21.  It  is  probable  that  these  watches 
varied  in  length  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year  :  conse- 
quently those  who  had  a  lonjT  and  inclement  winter  watch  to 
encounter,  would  ardently  desire  the  approach  of  morning 
light  to  terminate  their  watch.  This  circumstance  would 
beautifully  illustrate  the  fervour  of  the  Psalmist's  devotion 
(Psal.  cxxx.  G.)  as  well  as  serve  to  explain  other  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament.'  These  three  watches  are  also  men- 
tioned by  various  profane  writers.'' 

During  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  the  night  was  divided  into 
four  watches,  a  fourth  watch  having  been  introduced  among 
the  Jews  from  the  Romans,  who  derived  it  from  the  Greeks. 
The  second  and  third  watches  are  mentioned  in  Luke  xii,  38. ; 
the  fourth  in  IMatt.  xiv.  25. ;  and  the  four  are  all  distinctly 
mentioned  in  Mark  xiii.  35.  JVatch,  thercfure,  for  i/e  know 
not  when  the  inuslcr  of  the  house  conieth  ;  at  EVEN  {<■•{*,  or  the 
late  watcli),  ur  at  midnight  (jUwcvwt/ou),  or  at  the  cock-crow- 
ing (axBtTspcjai«ac),  or  in  the  MORNING  {jreoct,  the  early  watch). 
Here,  i\\Q  first  watch  was  at  even,  and  continued  from  six  till 
nine  ;  the  second  commenced  at  nine  and  ended  at  twelve,  or 
midnight;  the  //»ro(  watch,  called  by  the  Romans  ,^«//''cmiMw, 
lasted  from  twelve  to  three  ;  and  the  mornim^  watch  closed  at 
six.  A  double  cock-crowing,  indeed,  is  noticed  by  St.  Mark 
^xiv.  30.),  where  the  other  evangelists  mention  only  one. 
(Matt.  xxvi.  34.  Luke  xxii.  34.  John  xiii.  38.)  But  this 
may  be  easily  reconciled.  The  Jewish  doctors  divided  the 
cocK-crowing  into  the  first,  second,  and  third  ;  the  heathen 
nations  in  general  observed  only  two.  As  the  cock  crew  the 
second  time  after  Peter's  third  denial,  it  was  this  second  or 
principal  cock-crowing  (for  the  Jews  seem  in  many  respects 
to  have  accommodated  themselves  to  the  Roman  computa- 
tion of  time)  to  which  the  evangelists  Matthew,  Luke,  and 
John  refer.  Or,  perhaps,  the  second  cock-crowing  of  the 
Jews  might  coincide  with  the  second  of  the  Romans.* 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  word /(oi/»- is  frequently 
used  with  great  latitude  in  the  Scriptures,  and  sometimes  im- 
plies the  space  of  time  occupied  i)y  a  whole  watch.  (Matt. 
XXV.  13.  xxvi.  40.  Mark  xiv.  37.  Luke  xxii.  59.  Rev.  iii. 
3.)  Perhaps  the  third /iM^r  mentioned  in  Acts  xxiii.  23.  was 
a  military  watch  of  the  night.'' 

The  Jews  reckoned  two  evenings  :  the  former  began  at  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  natural  day,  or  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  the  latter  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Thus  the  pas- 
chal lamb  was  required  to  be  sacrificed  between  the  evenings 
f  Exod.  xii.  G.  Lev.  xxiii.  4.)  ;  which  Josephus  tells  us,  the 
Jews  in  his  time  did,  from  the  ninth  hour  until  the  eleventh.^ 
Hence  the  law,  requiring  the  paschal  lamb  to  be  sacrificed 
"  at  even,  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun"  (Deut.  xvi.  6^,  ex- 
pressed both  evenings.     It  is  truly  remarkable,  that  "  Christ 

»  During  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jewish-  liislorian  relates  that  ihe 
priests  were  not  interrupted  in  the  discharjie  of  ihcir  sacred  functions,  but 
continued  twice  a  day,  in  the  morninfr,  and  at  the  ninth  hour  (or  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon),  to  otter  up  sacrifices  at  the  altar.  The  Jews 
rarely,  if  ever,  ale  or  drank  till  after  the  hour  of  prayer  (Acts  x.  30.),  and 
on  Sabhaih-days  not  till  the  sixth  hour  (twelve  at  noon,  Josephus,  de  vita 
sua,  ^54):  which  circumstance  well  explains  Ihe  apostle  Peter's  defence 
of  those  on  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  had  miraculously  descended  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost.    (Acts  ii.  15.) 

«  Dr.  A.  Ctarke  on  Exod.  xiv.  11. 

*  Thus  the  134th  psalm  gives  an  instance  of  the  temple  watcli :  the  whole 
psilm  is  nothing  more  than  the  alternate  cry  of  two  different  divisions  of 
Uie  walch.  The  first  watch  addresS'^s  the  second  (rer.  1,  2.)  reminding 
th?m  of  their  duty  ;  and  the  second  answers  (ver.  3.)  by  a  solemn  blessiiia. 
The  address  and  the  answer  seem  both  to  he  a  set  form,  which  each  indi- 
vidual proclaimed  or  sun-;  .iloud,  at  stated  intervals,  to  notily  the  time  of 
the  night.    Bishop  Lowlh's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  357. 

*  »«e  Ilcmer,  Iliad,  lib.  x.  v.  252,  253.  Livy,  lib.  vii.  c.  35.  and  Zenophon, 
Aoab.  lib.  iv.  p.  250.  (edit.  Hutchinson.) 

•  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  on  John  xiii.  33.  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  597.)  Grotius 
and  Whitby  on  Matt.  xi\i.  3t.  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol. 
I.  p.  112.  Hy  which  writers  various  passages  of  classical  authors  are  cited. 
See  also  Mr.  Townsend's  Harmony  of  the  New  Testament,    vol.   i.   pp. 

•  Fragments  annexed  to  Calmet's  Dictionary,  No.  cclxiii.  p.  164. 
'  DeBell.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.9.  53. 
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our  passover,"  the  antitype  of  the  paschal  lamb,  "  expired  at 
the  ninth  hour,  and  was  taken  down  from  the  cross  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  or  sunset.''^ 

III.  Seven  nights  and  days  constituted  a  Week  ;  six  of 
these  were  appropriated  to  labour  and  the  ordinary  ])urposea 
of  life,  and  the  seventh  day  or  Sabharthwas  a])pointed  by  God 
to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  rest,  because  that  on  it  he  hnarcstea 
from,  all  his  work  which  God  had  created  and  made.  (Gen.  ii. 
3.)  This  division  of  time  was  universally  observed  by  the 
descendants  of  Noah ;  and  some  eminent  critics  have  conjec- 
tured thatit  was  lost  during  the  bondage  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt,  but  was  revived  and  enacted  by  Moses  agreeably  to 
tiie  divine  command.  This  conjecture  derives  some  weight 
from  the  word  Sabbat  or  Sabbata,  denoting  a  week  among 
the  Syrians,  Arabians,  Christian  Persians,  and  Ethiopians, 
as  in  the  following  ancient  Syriac  Calendar,  expressed  in 
Hebrew  characters  :^ 

.sn3is'-"in. . .  One  of  ihe  Sabbath,  or  Week. .  .Sunday. 

Nnaa'-Jip.  •  •  T-wo  of  the  Sabbath Monday. 

Nn3'.:'-n'7n . . .  Three  of  the  Sabbath Tuesday. 

Npatt'-MjraiK .  .  .Four  of  the  Sabbath Wednesday 

Nn3i:'"KrDn. .  .Five  of  the  Sabbath Thursday. 

Kriatfnjj   . .  Eve  of  the  Sabbath Fnday. 

Nnaii'  •    .  The  Sabbath Saturday. 

The  high  antiquity  of  this  calendar  is  evinced  by  the  use 
of  the  cardinal  numbers,  one,  two,  three,  &c.  instead  of  the 
ordiiials,  first,  second,  third,  &c.  following  the  Hebrew  idiom ; 
as  in  the  account  of  the  creation,  where  we  read  in  the  origi- 
nal, "  one  day — two  day — three  day,"  &c. ;  where  the  Sep- 
tuarint  retains  it  in  the  first,  calling  it  ti/uif>a.  /uiat.  It  is  re- 
markable that  all  the  evangelists  follow  the  Syriac  calendar, 
both  in  the  word  o-ciCQ-jlto.,  used  for  "  a  week,''''  and  also  in  re- 
taining the  cardinal  number  ^/*  tntCCiran,  "  one  of  the  veek." 
to  express  the  day  of  the  resurrection.  (Matt,  xxviii.  1.  Mark 
xvi.  2.  Lukexxiv.  1.  John  xx.  1.)  Afterwards  Mark  adopts 
the  usual  phrase,  Trfonn  o-aSS^tk,  "  the  first  of  the  week"  (Maik 
xvi.  9.),  where  he  uses  the  singular  a-aCCaTcv  for  a  week ,-  and 
so  does  Luke,  as  KinrTwcg  ft;  ts  o-aCCstTst,  "  I  fast  twice  in  the 
week."  (Luke  xviii.  12.) 

The  Syriac  name  for  Friday,  or  the  sixth  day  of  the  week, 
is  also  adopted  by  Mark,  who  renders  it  7rf,cfru.CSxTov,  ^^  sabbath' 
eve"  (xv.  42.),  corresponding  to^opsana^,  '■'■preparation-day." 
(Matt,  xxvii.  G2.  Mark  xv.  42.  Luke  xxiii.  54.  John  xix, 
31.)  And  Josephus  also  conforms  to  this  usage,  except  thai 
he  uses  (rxCSu.roL  in  the  singular  sense,  for  the  Sabbath-day,  in 
his  account  of  a  decree  of  Augustus,  exempting  the  Jews  of 
Asia  and  Cyrene  from  secular  services,  n  <raC(?«(r<,  »  t)i  tt^c 
Tuurn;  rrap:te-Kiu>i,  atto  t»c  if^c  wifiTw.  "  On  the  Sabbath-dzy,  or 
on  the prepara(ion-d^.y  before  it,  from  the  ninth  hour."^'^  The 
first  three  evangelists  also  use  the  plural  a-uSSstr-ji,  to  denote 
the  Sabbath-day.  (Matt.  xii.  5 — 11.  Mark  i.  21.  and  ii.  23. 
Luke  iv.  IG,  &c.)  Whereas  John,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  ap- 
propriates the  singular  (rctofstTcv  to  the  Sabbath-day,  and  the 
plural  a-iCCcLT-j.  to  the  week.  (John  v.  9 — IG.  vii.  22,  &c.  xx.  1.) 

The  second  Sabbath  after  the  first  (Luke  vi.  1.),  Swrsp-.Trf^trof, 
or  rather  the  second  j^rime  Sabbath,  concerning  which  com- 
mentators have  been  so  greatly  divided,  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  Sabbath  after  the  second  day  of  unleavened  bread  or 
of  the  passover  week.  Besides  weeks  of  days,  the  Jews  had 
weeks  of  seven  years  (the  seventh  of  which  was  called  the 
sabbatical  year)  ;  and  weeks  of  seven  times  seven  years,  or 
or  of  forty-nine  years,  which  were  reckoned  from  one  jubilee 
to  another.  The  fiftieth  or  Jubilee  year  was  celebrated  with 
siiigular  festivity  and  solemnity." 

IV.  The  Hebrews  had  their  Months,  which,  like  those  of 
all  other  ancient  nations,  were  lunar  ones,  being  measured  by 
the  revolutions  of  the  moon,  and  consisting  alternately  oi 
twenty-nine  and  thirty  days.  While  the  Jews  continued  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  the  commencement  of  their  months  and 
years  was  not  settled  by  any  astronomical  rules  or  calcula- 
tions, but  by  the phasis  or  actual  appearance  of  the  moon.  As 
soon  as  they  saw  the  moon,  they  oegan  the  month.  Persons 
were  therelore  appointed  to  watch  on  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains for  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon  after  the  change : 
as  soon  as  they  saw  it,  they  informed  the  Sanhedrin,  and 
public  notice  was  given,  first,  by  the  sounding  of  trumpets, 
to  which  there  is  an  allusion  in  Psal.  Ixxxi.  3. ;  and  after- 

«  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  114.  In  the  two  followinj 
pages,  he  illustrates  several  apparently  chronological  contradictions  be- 
tween the  evangelists  with  equal  felicity  and  learning. 

»  This  calendar  is  taken  from  Bp.  Marsh's  Translation  of  Michaelis's  In. 
troduction  tothe  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  136. 

••  Antiq.  lib.  xvi.  c.  6.  5  2. 

'«  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  120. 
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wards  lighting  beacons  throughout  the  land ;  though  (as  the 
mishnical  rabbins  tell  us)  after  they  had  frequently  been  de- 
ceived by  the  Samaritans,  who  kindled  false  fires,  they  used 
to  announce  the  appearance  by  sending  messengers.  As, 
however,  they  had  no  months  longer  than  thirty  days,  if  thev 
did  not  see  the  new  moon  the  night  following  the  thirtieth 
day,  they  concluded  that  the  appearance  was  obstructed  by 
the  clouds  ;  and,  without  watching  any  longer,  made  the  next 
day  the  first  day  of  the  following  month.  But,  on  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Jews  throughout  all  nations,  having  no  oppor- 
tunities of  being  informed  of  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moons,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  astronomical 
calculations  and  cycles,  in  order  to  fix  the  beginning  of  their 
months  and  years.  At  first,  they  employed  a  cycle  of  eighty-' 
four  years  :  but  this  being  discovered  to  be  defective,  they 
had  recourse  to  the  Metonic  cycle  of  nineteen  years ;  which 
was  established  by  the  authority  of  rabbi  Hillel,  prince  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  about  the  year  360  of  the  Christian  sera.  This 
they  still  use,  and  say  that  it  is  to  be  observed  until  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah.  In  the  compass  of  this  cycle  there 
are  twelve  common  years,  consisting  of  twelve  months,  and 
seven  intercalary  years,  consisting  of  thirteen  months. ^ 

Originally,  the  Jews  had  no  particular  names  for  their 
months,  but  called  them  the  Jirst,  second,  &c.  Thus  ths  De- 
luge began  in  the  second  month,  and  came  to  its  height  in  the 
seventh  month,  at  the  end  of  150  days  (Gen.  vii.  ii — '2i.  viii. 
4.)  ;  and  decreased  until  the  fenih  month,  when  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  were  seen.  (viii.  5.)  Afterwards  they  acquired 
distinct  names ;  thus  Moses  named  the  first  month  of  the  year 
M'b  (Exod.  xii.  2.  xiii.  4.)  ;  signifying  green,  frcm  the  green 
ears  of  corn  at  that  season  ;  for  it  began  about  the  vernal  equi- 
nox. The  second  month  was  named  Zif,  signifying  in  Chal- 
dee  glory  or  splendour ,-  in  which  the  foundation  of  ibolomon's 
temple  was  laid.  (1  Kings  vi.  1.)  The  seventh  month  vras 
styled  Ethanim,  which  is  interpreted  harvests  by  the  Syriac 
version.  (1  Kings  viii.  2.)  The  eighth  month  Bui ,-  from 
the  fall  of  the  leaf.  (1  Kings  vi.  387)  But  concerning  the 
origin  of  these  appellations  critics  are  by  no  means  agreed  : 
on  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  they  introduced 
the  names  which  they  had  found  among  the  Chaldaeans  and 
Persians.  Thus,  the  first  month  was  also  called  JVisan,  signi- 
fying 7?/^A</  because  in  that  month  the  Israelites  were  thrust 
out  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xii.  39.)  ;  the  third  month,  Sivan,  signi- 
fying a  bramble  (Esth.  iii.  7.  Neh.  ii.  1.);  and  the  sixth 
month  Elul,  signifying  mourning,  probably  because  it  was 
the  time  of  preparation  for  the  great  day  of  atonement,  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month.  (Neh.  vi.  15.)  The  ninth 
month  was  called  Chisleu,  signifying  chilled,-  when  the  cold 
weather  sets  in,  and  fires  are  lighted.  (Zech.  vii.  1.  Jer.  xxxvi. 
22.)  The  tenth  month  was  called  Tebeth,  signifying  miry. 
(Esth.  ii.  16.)  The  eleventh,  Shebet,  signifying  a  staff  or  a 
sceptre.  (Zech.  i.  7.)  And  the  twelfth  .Sdar,  signifying  a 
magnificent  mantle,  probably  from  the  profusion  of  flowers 
and  plants  with  which  the  earth  then  begins  to  be  clothed  in 
warm  climates.  (Ezra  vi.  15.  Esth.  iii.  7.)  It  is  said  to  be 
a  Syriac  term.  (2  Mac.  xvi.  36.)2 

V.  The  Jews  had  four  sorts  of  Years, — one  for  plants,  an- 
other for  beasts,  a  third  for  sacred  purposes,  and  the  fourth 
was  civil  and  common  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine. 

1.  The  year  of  Plants  was  reckoned  from  the  month  corres- 
ponding with  our  January ;  because  they  paid  tithe-fruits  of 
the  trees  which  budded  at  that  time. 

2.  The  second  year  was  that  of  Beasts,-  for  when  they 
tithed  their  lambs,  the  owner  drove  all  the  flock  under  a  rod., 
and  they  marked  the  tenth,  which  was  given  to  the  Levites. 
They  could,  however,  only  take  those  which  fell  in  the  year, 
and  this  year  began  at  the  month  Elul,  or  the  beginning  of 
our  August. 

But  the  two  years  which  are  the  most  known  are  the  Civil 
aud  Ecclesiastical  Years. 

3.  The  Civil  Year  commenced  on  the  fifteenth  of  our  Sep- 
tember, because  it  was  an  old  tradition  that  the  world  was 
created  at  that  time.  From  this  year  the  Jews  computed 
their  jubilees,  dated  all  contracts,  and  noted  the  birth  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  reign  of  kings.  It  is  said  also  that  this  month 
was  appointed  for  making  war ;  because,  the  great  heats  be- 
ing passed,  they  then  went  into  the  field.  In  2  Sam.  xi.  1. 
we  read  that  David  sent  Jaab  and  his  servants  with  him,  and 
all  Israel,  to  destroy  the  Jlmmonites,  at  the  return  of  the  year 

1  Dr.  A.Clarke,  at  the  endof  his  commentary  on  Deuteronomy,  has  given 
si,K  elaborately  constructed  tables,  explanatory  of  the  Jewish  calendar. 
Mr  Allen  has  also  given  six  tables  ;  which,  though  less  extensive  than  the 
preceding,  are  well  calculated  to  afford  a  clear  idea  of  the  construction  and 
lariations  of  the  Jewish  calendar.     See  Modern  Judaism,  pp.  369—377. 

•  Cr.  Hal  es's  Analysis  of  CJironoIogy,  vol.  i.  p.  127. 


(marginal  rendering),  at  the  time  when  kings  go  forth  to  battle, 
that  IS,  in  the  month  of  September.  The  annexed  table  ex« 
hibits  the  months  of  the  Jewish  civil  year,  with  the  corres- 
ponding months  of  our  computation  :p- 

1.  Tisri....  corresponds  with  pan  of....  September  and  Octobe*. 

2.  Marchesvan October  and  November. 

3.  Chisieu  or  Kisleu November  and  December 

4.  Thebet December  and  January. 

5.  Sebat  January  and  February. 

6.  Adar February  and  March. 

7.  Nisan  or  Abib March  and  April. 

8.  Jyaror  Zif April  and  May. 

9.  Sivan May  and  June. 

10.  Thammuz  JuneandJuly. 

11.  Ab   July  and  August. 

12.  Elul August  and  September. 

Some  of  the  preceding  names  are  still  in  use  in  Persia. 

4.  The  Ecclesiastical  or  Sacred  Year  began  in  March,  or  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  because  at  that  time  they 
departed  out  of  Egypt.  From  that  month  they  computed 
their  feasts,  and  the  prophets  also  occasionally  dated  their 
oracles  and  visions.  Thus  Zechariah  (vii.  1.)  says,  that  the 
wm-d  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him  in  the  fourth  day  of  the  ninth 
month,  even  in  Chisleu ,-  which  answers  to  our  November, 
whence  it  is  evident  that  he  adopted  the  ecclesiastical  year 
which  commenced  in  March.  The  month  Nisan  is  noted  in 
the  Old  Testament  for  the  overflowings  of  Jordan  (Josh,  iii 
15.  1  Chron.  xii.  15.)  ;  which  were  common  at  that  season, 
the  river  being  swollen  by  the  melted  snows  that  poured  in 
torrents  from  Mount  Lebanon.  The  following  table  presents 
the  months  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year,  compared  with 
our  months  : — 

^'  (Nlh^iri'Esth.'i'ii  V )  (  answers  to  part  of  March  and  April. 

2.  Jy ar  or  Zif April  and  May. 

3.  Sivan  (Esth.  viii.  9.) May  and  June. 

4.  Thammuz June  and  July. 

5.  Ab July  and  August. 

6.  Elul  (Neh.  vi.  15.) August  and  September. 

7.  Tisri September  and  October. 

8.  Marchesvan October  and  November. 

9.  Kisleu  or  Chisleu  (Zech.  vii.  1.  Neh.  i.  1.)  November  and  December 

10.  Thebet December  and  January. 

11.  Sebat  (Zech.  i.  7.) .January  and  February. 

12.  Adar  (Ezra  vi.  15.  Esth.  iii.  7.)  .'. February  and  March.' 

The  Jewish  months  being  regulated  by  the  phases  or  ap 
pearances  of  the  moon,  their  years  were  consequently  lunar 
years,  consisting  of  twelve  lunations,  or  354  days  and  8 
hours  ;  but  as  the  Jewish  festivals  were  held  not  ojily  on  cer- 
tain fixed  days  of  the  month,  but  also  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  consequently  great  confusion  would,  in  process  of 
time,  arise  by  this  method  of  calculating ;  the  spring  month 
sometimes  falling  in  the  middle  of  winter,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  the  lunar  to  solar  years,  in  order  that 
their  months,  and  consequently  their  festivals,  might  alwavs 
fall  at  the  same  season.  For  this  purpose,  the  Jews  added!  a 
whole  month  to  the  year,  as  often  as  it  was  necessary ;  which 
occurred  commonly  once  in  three  years,  and  sometimes  once 
in  two  years.  This  intercalary  month  was  added  at  the  end 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year  after  the  month  Adar,  and  was  there- 
fore called  Ve-Adar,  or  the  second  Adar  :  but  no  vestiges  of 
such  intercalation  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures. 

As  agriculture  constituted  the  principal  employment  of  the 
Jews,  they  also  divided  their  natural  year  into  seasons  with 
reference  to  their  rural  work.  These,  we  have  seen,  were 
six  in  number,  each  of  two  months'  duration,  including  one 
whole  month  and  the  halves  of  two  others.  See  an  account 
of  them  in  pp.  23 — 25.  of  this  volume. 

To  this  natural  division  of  the  year  there  are  several  allu- 
sions in  the  Sacred  Writings  :  as  in  Jer.  xxxvi.  22.  where 
king  Jehoiakim  is  said  to  be  sitting  in  the  winter-house  in  the 
ninth  sacred  month  Chisleu,  the  latter  half  of  which  fell  in 
the  winter  or  rainy  season ;  so,  in  Ezra  x.  13.  it  is  said  that 
the  congregation  of  the  people  which  had  been  convened  on 
the  twentieth  day  of  the  same  month,  were  not  able  to  stand 

»  The  preceding  view  of  the  sacred  and  civil  years  of  tl*  Jews  is  that 
generally  adopted  by  the  most  eminent  writers  on  Jewish  antiquities,  after 
the  opinions  of  the  Jewish  rabbins,  who  affirm  that  March  and  September 
were  the  initial  months  of  these  two  years,  instead  of  April  and  October. 
That  this  was  the  case  at  a  late  period  is  admitted  by  Jahn  and  Aclteriiiann. 
after  J.  D.  Micliaelis,  But  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  commenced  their  year  with  the  month  of  March,  it  ajijieara 
that  thi  Jews  adopted  the  practice  of  their  conquerors.  In  confirmation 
of  this  tv-mark  it  may  be  observed  that  the  rabinnical  ofinion  is  (.fp.ised 
not  only  by  Josephus,  but  also  by  the  genius  of  the  Syri^c  and  Arabic 
languages,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  ceremonies  prescribed  to  be  observed 
on  the  three  great  festival  days  do  not  agree  w,;.i  the  months  ofMarch  and 
September.  For  a  further  investigation  of  this  curious  question,  which 
caimot  be  discussed  within  the  limits  of  a  i.oto,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Michaelis's  Cornmentatio  de  Mensibus  Hebreeorum,  in  th  J  Commentatione* 
Regia;  Societatis  Goettingensi  per  annos  1763-68,  pji.  10.  et  seq.,  or  to  Mr. 
Bowyer's  translation  of  this  disquisition  in  his  ''  frelect  Disrcurses''  on 
the  Hebrew  months,  &c  pp.  1 — 32. 
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out  in  the  open  air,  because  it  was  "a  time  of  mufh  rain." 
The  knowk^dnre  of  this  mode  of  dividiuff  the  year  illustrates 
John  X.  22,  2§.  and  accounts  for  our  Lord's  walivin]^  in  the 
portico  of  the  temple  at  the  feast  of  dedication,  which  was 
celebrated  towards  the  close  of  the  same  month. 

Furtbcr,  the  Jews  divided  their  solar  year  into  four  parts, 
callfd  by  them  Ttkitphat  (that  is,  rfvoltitiona  nf  tiiiic\  or 
•I'jarters,  which  they  distinguished  by  the  names  ot  the 
months  with  which  they  commenced  :  thus,  the  vernal  equi- 
nox is  termed  Tihupliat  Nimin ,-  the  autumnal  erpiinox,  Tclcu- 
phat  Tisri ;  the  winter  solstice,  Tuhttpliat  Tcbtlli,-  and  the 
summer  solstice,  Tclaiplint  Tlininniuz.  Some  critics  have 
conjectured  that  our  Lord  refers  to  the  intervening  space  of 
four  months,  from  the  conclusion  of  seed-time  to  tne  com- 
mencement of  the  harvest,  in  John  iv.  35. 

The  followin<r  Calendar  will  present  to  the  reader  a  view 
of  the  entire  Jewish  Year.  It  is  abridged  from  Father 
Lamy's  Apparatus  liibliciDi,^  with  additions  from  the  Calen- 
dar printed  by  Calmet,  at  the  end  of  his  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible.  In  it  are  inserted  the  festivals  and  fasts  celebrated 
by  the  Jews;  including  not  only  those  enacted  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  which  arc  described  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
work,  but  likewise  those  which  were  not  established  until 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  those  which  are  ob- 
served by  the  Jews  to  the  present  time.  The  lessons  also 
are  introduced  which  they  were  accustomed  to  read  in  the 
synagogues. — Those  days,  on  which  no  festival  or  fast  was 
•celebrated,  are  designedly  omitt(?d. 


1.    TLSRI,  FORMERLY  CALLED    ETHANIM. 

The  FIRST  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  skventh  month  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year ;  it  has  thirty  days,  and  correspond*  with 
part  of  our  September  and  October. 

1.  Ilosch  Haschana,  Iho  beginning  of  the  civil  year.  The  feast  of  trum- 
pets coininandeii  in  Leviticus.  (Lev.  xxiii.  24,  'Mi.  Num.  xxix.  1.  Jer. 
xli.  1.) 

3.  The  fiist  of  GeUaliah;  because  Gedahah,  the  son  of  Ahikara,  and  all 
•.tie  Jews  that  were  witli  him,  were  slain  a^Mizpah.  (2  Kings  .\xv.  25.) 
riiis  is  the  fast  that  Zcchariah  calls  the  fast  orthe  seventh  month.  (Zech. 
viii.  19.) 

5.  A  fast.  Twenty  Israelites  were  killed  :  Rabbi  Akiba,  the  son  of  Jo- 
S'-ph,  was  loaded  with  irons,  and  died  in  prisnn. 

7.  A  fast,  appointed  on  account  of  the  golden  calf  (Exod.  xxxii.  6,  7, 8.) 
The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Deut.  x.wi.  1.  to  Deut.  xxix.  and  the 

.xth  chapter  of  Isaiah. 
10.  The  fast  of  expiation.  (Lev.  x.\iii.  27.) 

14.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Deut.  xxix.  10.  to  Deut.  xxxi.  1. 
when  the  year  had  most  Sabbaths  ;  and  when  fewest,  the  book  was  finished 
on  this  day.     And  from  Isa.  Ixi.  1.  to  Isa.  Ixiii.  10. 

15.  The  feast  cf  tabernacles.  (Lev.  .\xiii.  34,  35.)  It  lasted  seven  days, 
exclusive  of  the  octave  or  eighth  day. 

21.  Hosanna  Rabba,  the  seventh  day  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  ;  or  the 
feast  of  branches. 

The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  i.  1.  to  Gen.  vi.  9.  and  from  Isa. 
xlii.  5.  to  Isa.  xliii.  11. 

22.  The  octave  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles.    (Lev.  xxiii.  36.) 

23.  The  solenmity  of  the  law,  in  memory  of  the  covenant  and  death  of 
Moses.    On  this  day  Solomon's  dedication  was  finished.    (1  Kings  viii.  65.) 

28.  Tlie  lessons  wore  from  Gen.  vi.  9.  to  Gen.  xii.  1.  and  from  Isa.  liv.  1. 
to  Isa.  Iv.  5. 

30.  On  this  day  the  lessons  were  from  Gen.  xii.  I.  to  Gen.  xviii.  1.  and 
rom  Isa.  xl.  27.  to  Isa.  xii.  17.  (This  day  is  the  fast  held  in  commemoration 
of  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  made  governor  of 
Judaea,  after  he  had  destroyed  Jerusalem,  according  to  Dr.  Prideaux.  » 

■2.  MARCHES  VAN 

The  SECOND  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  eighth  month  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year  ;  it  has  only  twenty-nine  days,  and  cor- 
responds with  part  of  our  October  and  jYovember. 

1.  The  new  moon.  (Calmet  observes,  in  the  Jewish  Calendar,  at  the  end 
of  his  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  that  the  Jews  always  made  two  new  moons 
for  every  month;  the  first  of  which  was  the  last  day  of  the  preceding 
month  ;  and  the  first  day  of  the  month  was  the  second  new  moon  of  that 
month.) 

3.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xviii.  1.  to  Gen.  xxiii.  1.  and 
from  2  Sam.  iv.  1.  to  2  Sam.  iv.  38. 

u.  \.  fast,  appointed  on  account  of  Zedekiah's  having  his  eyes  put  out  by 
the  command  of  Nebuchadnezz.ir,  after  he  had  seen  his  children  slain  be- 
fore his  face.    (2  Kings  xxv.  7.  Jor.  lii.  10/) 

8.  The  lessons  for  this  dav  were  from  Gen.  xxiii.  I.  to  Gen.  xxv.  19.  and 
Irom  1  Sam.  i.  1.  to  1  Sam.  i."  32. 

15.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xxv.  19.  to  Gen.  xxviii.  10. 
and  from  Mai.  i.  1.  to  Mai.  ii.  8. 

i9.  Fast  to  expiate  the  crimes  committed  on  account  of  the  feast  of 
labemacles. 

23.  A  fast  in  memory  of  the  stones  of  the  altar  which  the  Gentiles  pro- 
faned, 1  Mac.  iv.  46. 

The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  x.wiii.  10.  to  Gen.  xxxii.  3.  and 
"rom  Hos.  xi.  7.  to  IIos  xiv  3. 

25.  A  fast  in  memory  of  .some  places  which  the  dithxans  seized,  and 
•vcre  recovered  by  the' Israelites  after  the  captivity. 

•  Ijimy's  Apparatus  IM>  icu.s  vol.  i.  p.  l.">.i.  el  sfif 

•  Pritleaux's  Connecioii.  part  i.  book  i.  under  th»  vear  538. 


In  this  month  the  Jews  prayed  for  the  rain,  which  tiiey  call 
Jore,  or  the  autumnal  rain,  which  was  very  sea.sonablc  for  thei' 
seed.  Genebrard  pretends  that  they  did  not  ask  for  this  rain  til! 
the  next  month.  Perhaps  there  might  be  no  stated  time  for 
asking  for  it ;  that  might  depend  upon  their  want  of  it.  The 
Jews  say  it  was  in  October ;  and  it  was  called  in  general  the 
autumnal  rain,  which  season  la.stcd  three  months. 

3.  CHISLEU,  OR  CASLEU. 

The  THIRD  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  ninth  month  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year  ;  it  has  thirty  days,  and  correiponds  with 
part  of  our  JVovember  and  December, 

1.  The  new  moon. 

2.  Prayers  for  rain. 

3.  A  feast  in  memory  of  the  idols  which  the  Asmonaeans  threw  out  o* 
the  temple. 

6.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xxxii.  3.  to  Gen.  xxxvii.  1. 
and  the  whole  book  of  Obadiah,  or  from  IIos.  xii.  12.  to  the  end  of  th? 
book. 

7.  A  fast,  instituted  because  king  Jehoiakim  burned  the  prophecy  cf 
Jeremiah,  which  Banich  had  written.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  23.)  This  fast  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux places  on  the  29tli  of  this  month.*  But  Calmet  places  it  on  the  sixtn 
of  this  month,  and  makes  the  seventh  of  this  month  a  festival,  in  memory 
of  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  the  son  of  Antipater.  Scaliger  will  have 
it  tliat  it  was  instituted  on  account  of  Zedekiah's  having  his  eyes  put  out, 
after  his  children  had  been  slain  in  his  sight. 

10.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xxxvii.  1.  to  Gen.  xii.  1.  and 
from  Amos  ii.  6.  to  Amos  iii.  9. 

17.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xii.  1.  to  Gen.  xliv.  18.  and 
from  1  Sam.  iii.  15.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

25.  The  dedication  of  the  temple.    This  feast  lasted  eight  days. 

The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xhv.  18.  to  Gen.  xlvii.  27.  and 
from  Ezek.  xxxvii.  15.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

4.  THEBETH,  or  TEBETH. 

The  FOUHTH  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  tenth  month  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year ;  it  has  but  twenty-nine  days,  and  cor 
responds  with  part  of  our  December  and  January. 

1.  The  new  moon. 

3.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  frorh  Gen.  xlvii.  27.  to  the  end  of  th« 
book,  and  the  thirteen  first  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  book 
of  Samuel. 

8.  A  fast  on  account  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Greek.  Philo,  in 
his  life  of  Moses,  says,  that  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  celebrated  a  feast  oa 
this  day,  in  memory  of  the  72  Interpreters.  But  the  Ji;wa  at  present  abo- 
minate that  version. 

9.  A  fast,  the  reason  of  which  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Rabbins. 

10.  A  fast  on  account  of  the  siege  which  the  king  of  Babylon  laid  to  Jeru- 
salem. (2  Kings  xxv.) 

11.  Tlie  lessons  were  the  first  five  chapters  of  Exodus,  and  with  them 
from  Isa.  xxvii.  6.  to  Isa.  xxvii.  14.  or  else  from  Jer.  i.  1.  to  Jer.  ii.  4. 

17.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Exod.  vi.  1.  to  Exod.  x.  1.  and 
from  Ezck.  xxviii.  25.  to  Ezek.  xxx.  1. 

25.  The  lesson.s  for  this  day  were  from  Exod.  x.  1.  to  Exod  liii.  17.  and 
from  Jer.  xlvi.  13.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

23.  A  fast  in  memory  of  Rabbi  Simeon's  having  driven  the  Sadduceei 
out  of  the  Sanhedrin,  where  they  had  the  upper  hand  in  the  time  of  Ale* 
ander  Jannxus;  and  his  having  introduced  the  Pharisees  in  their  room. 

5.  SEBAT,  SHE  vet,  or  SHE  BAT. 

The  FIFTH  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  eleventh  month  of  tht 
ecclesiastical  year  ;  it  has  thirty  days,  and  corresponds  with 
part  of  our  January  and  February. 

1.  The  new  moon.  In  this  month  the  Jews  began  to  reckon  the  yean 
of  the  trees  which  they  planted,  whose  fruit  was  not  to  be  eaten  till  aftei 
they  had  been  planted  three  years.  Calmet  fixes  the  beginning  of  thif 
year  of  trees  to  the  15th  day  of  this  month. 

2.  A  rejoicing  for  the  death  of  Alexander  Jannseus. 

3.  Now  is  read  from  Exod.  xiii.  17.  to  Exod.  xviii.  1.  and  from  Judg.  iv.  4. 
to  Judg.  vi.  1. 

A  fast  in  memory  of  the  death  of  the  elders  who  succeeded  Joshua. 
(Judg.  ii.  10.) 

8.  A  fast,  because  on  this  day  died  the  just  men  who  lived  in  the  days  of 
Jo.shua.    (Judg.  ii.  10.) 

10.  The  lessons  were  from  Exod.  xviii.  1.  to  Exod.  xxi.  1.  and  the  whol< 
si.Tlh  chapter  of  Isaiah. 

17.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Exod.  xxi.  1.  to  Exod.  xxv.  1.  and 
Jer.  xxxiv.  from  ver.  8.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

23.  A  fast  in  memory  of  the  insurrection  of  the  other  tribes  against  that 
of  Benjamin,  on  account  of  the  dea'h  of  the  Levite's  wife.    (Judg.  xx.) 

26.  S'ow  is  read,  from  Exod.  xxv.  1.  to  Exod.  xxvii.  20.  and  from  1  Sam.  v 
12.  to  1  Sam.  vi.  14. 

29.  Now  is  read,  from  Exod.  xxvii.  20.  to  Exod.  xxx.  11.  and  Ezek.  .\liii 
from  the  10th  verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

6.  ADAR. 

The  sixth  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  twelfth  month  of  tht 
ecclesiastical  year ;  it  has  only  twenty-nine  days,  and  cor 
responds  with  part  of  our  February  and  March. 

1.  The  new  moon.    Genebrard  places  the  first-fruits  on  this  day. 

3.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Exod.  xxx.  11.  to  Exod.  xxxv.  1.  and 
from  I  Sam.  xviii.  1.  to  1  Sam.  xviii.  39. 

7.  A  fas:  on  account  of  the  death  of  Moses,  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews 
(Deut.  .TXiivrS,  6.) 

'  Con<'--''ion,  part  i.  book  i.  under  the  year  685, 
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9.  A  fas'..  Tlie  schools  of  Schammai  and  llillel  began  to  be  divided  on 
this  day. 

12.  The  lessons  are  from  Exod.  x.x.xv.  1.  to  Exod.  xxxviii.  21.  and  from 
i  Sam.  xvii.  13.  to  1  Sam.  xvii.  26.  (This  day  is  also  a  feast  in  memory  of 
the  death  of  HoUianus  and  PIpus,  two  proselytes  and  brothers,  who  chose 
rather  to  die  than  violate  the  law.)' 

13.  A  festival  on  atcoimt  of  tiie  death  of  Nicatior.  (2  Mace.  xv.  37.) 
Genebrard  places  the  fast  of  Esther  (Esth.  iv.  Iti.)  on  thi.s  day. 

14.  Puriiu  the  first,  or  the  Little  Feast  of  Lots. 

15.  Purim  the  second,  or  the  Great  Feast  of  Lots.  (Esth.  ix.  18.)  An  ac- 
tount  of  these  festivals  is  given  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume. 

The  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Zorobabel  (Ezravi.  16.)  was  inadi.-  in  this 
month,  but  the  day  is  not  known. 

18.  Now  is  read  from  E.tod.  x.vxviii.  21.  to  the  end  of  the  book  ;  and  from 
1  Sam.  vii.  50.  to  1  Sam.  viii.  21. 

20.  A  fast  in  memory  of  the  rain  obtained  of  God,  by  one  Onias  Hani- 
magel,  in  a  time  of  great  dearth. 

25.  The  lessons  were  the  first  five  chapters  of  Leviticus,  and  from  Isa. 
xliii.  21.  to  Isa.  xliv.  24. 

23.  A  feast.  The  Grecian  edict,  which  forbade  the  Jews  the  use  of  cir- 
tumcision,  recalled. 

The  intercalary  month  was  inserted  here,  when  the  year  was  to  consist 
»f  thirteen  lunar  months;  and  the  month  so  added  was  called  Ve-Adar,  that 
is,  the  second  Adar. 

7.  ABIB,  OR  NISAN. 

/Vie  8EVEXT1I  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  first  month  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year  ;  it  has  thirty  days,  and  corresponds  with 
part  of  our  JMarch  and  April. 

1.  The  new  moon.  A  fast  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  children  of 
Aaron.    (Lev.  x.  1.) 

3.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  vi.  1.  to  Lev.  ix.  1.  and  from  Jer.  vii.  21. 
to  Jer.  viii.  4. 

10,  A  fast  on  account  of  the  death  of  Miriam.  (Num.  xx.  1.)  On  this  day 
every  one  provided  himself  with  a  lamb  against  the  14th. 

12.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  ix.  1.  to  Lev.  xii.  1.  and  from  2  Sara.  vi.  1. 
to  2  Sam.  vii.  17. 

14.  The  passover.  The  Jews  now  burn  all  the  leavened  bread  they  have 
m  (heir  houses. 

15.  The  feast  of  unleavened  bread. 

16.  The  morrow  after  the  feast  of  the  passover.  On  this  second  day  the 
Jews  offered  up  to  God  the  Omer,  that  is,  the  sheaf  of  the  new  barley 
harvest,  which  was  cut  and  carried  into  the  temple  with  much  ceremony. 
The  fifty  days  of  pentecost  were  reckoned  from  this  day. 

19.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xii.  1.  to  Lev.  xiv.  1.  and  from  2  Sam.  iv. 
42.  to  2  Sam.  v.  20. 
21.  The  last  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread. 

26.  A  fast  for  the  death  of  Joshua.    (Josh.  xxiv.  29.) 

27.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xiv.  1.  to  Lev.  xvi.  1.  and  2  Sam.  vii.  3. 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

29.  Genebrard  observes,  that  the  Jews  in  this  month  prayed  for  the 
spring  rain,  or  the  latter  rain,  which  was  seasonable  for  their  hai"vest. 
(Deut.  xi.  14.  Zech.  x.  1.)  This  is  that  rain  which  the  Hebrews  call 
.Malkosh,  that  is,  the  rain  which  prepares  for  the  harvest,  and  makes  the 
grain  swell. 

8.  .TYAR,  OR  ZIF. 
The  EIGHT-!  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  second  month  of  the 
ecclesiascical  year ;  it  has  only  trventy-nine  days,  and  cor- 
responds -with  part  of  our  April  ajid  jilay. 

I.  The  new  moon. 

3.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xvi.  1.  to  Lev.  xi.x.  1.  and  17  verses  of 
Ezck.  xxii. 
10.  A  fast  for  the  death  of  Eli,  and  the  taking  of  the  ark.    (1  Sam.  iv.  18.) 

II.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xix.  1.  to  Lev.  x.x.  1.  and  from  Amos  ix.  7. 
to  the  end;  or  else  from  Ezek.  xx.  2.  to  Ezek.  xxi.  21. 

14.  The  second  passover  (Num.  ix.  10,  11.)  in  favour  of  those  who  could 
net,  or  were  not  suffered  to  celebrate  the  passover  the  last  month. 

19.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xxi.  1.  to  Lev.  xxv.  1.  and  from  Ezek.  iv. 
15.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

23.  A  feast.    Simon  takes  Gaza,  according  to  Scaliger. 

26.  The  lessons  wore  from  Lev.  xxv.  1.  to  Lev.  xxvi.  3.  and  from  Jer. 
xxxii.  6.  to  Jer.  xxxii.  28. 

28.  A  fast  for  the  death  of  Samcrel,  who  was  lamented  by  all  the  people, 
rl  Sam.  xxv.  1.) 

9.  SIVAN,  OR  SIUVAN. 

The  NINTH  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  Tfimi)  month  of  the 
ecclesiastical  vear  ;  it  has  thirty  days,  and  corresponds  with 
part  of  our  May  and  June. 

1.  The  new  moon. 

3.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xxvi.  3.  to  the  end  of  the  book,  and  from 
Jer.  xvi.  19.  to  Jer.  xvii.  15. 

6.  The  feast  of  pentecost,  which  is  also  called  the  feast  of  weeks,  be- 
cause it  fell  just  seven  weeks  after  the  mofrow  after  the  feast  of  the 
passover. 

10.  Numbers  is  begun  and  read  to  ch.  iv.  ver.  21.  and  from  Hosea  ii.  10. 
to  Hosea  ii.  21. 

13.  A  feast  in  memory  of  the  victories  of  the  Maccabees  over  the  Bath- 
surites,  1  Mace.  v.  52. 

17.  A  feast  for  the  taking  of  Cresarea  by  the  Asmongeans. 

19.  The  lessons  were  from  Num.  iv.  21.  to  Num.  viii.  1.  and  from  Judg.  ii. 
2.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

23.  A  fast,  because  Jeroboam  forbad  the  ten  tribes,  which  obeyed  him, 
to  carry  up  their  first-fruits  to  Jerusalem.     (1  Kings  xii.  27.) 

25.  A  fast,  on  account  of  the  muuder  of  the  rabbins,  Simon  the  son  of 
Gamaliel,  Ishmael  the  son  of  Elisha,  and  Ananias  the  Sagan,  that  is,  the 
high-priest's  vicar. 

26.  The  lessons  were  from  Num.  viii.  to  Num.  xiii.  1.  and  from  Zech  ii 
10.  to  Zech.  iv.  8. 

27.  A  fast,  because  Rabbi  Hanina,  the  son  of  Tardion,  was  bmiit  and 
ii'ith  him  the  book  of  the  law.  ' 


10.  THAMMUZ,  OR  TAMMUZ. 


» Selden.  1.  iii.  c.  13.  de  Syned.  ex  Megill.  Taanith.  Calmet's  Calend 


The  TENTH  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  fourth  month  of  thi 
ecclesiastical  year ;  it  has  only  twenty-nine  days,  and  cor' 
responds  -with  part  of  our  June  and  July. 

I.  The  new  moon. 

3.  -The  les.soiis  were  from  Num.  xiii.  1.  to  Num.  .wi.  1.  an  .  the  2d  chap- 
ter of  Joshua. 

10.  The  lessons  were  from  Num.  xvi.  1.  to  Num.  xix.  i.  and  from  1  Sam. 
xi.  14.  to  1  Sam.  xii.  23. 

14.  A  feast  forthe  abolitionof  a  pernicious  book  of  the  Sadducees  aigainsi 
the  oral  law  and  tradition. 

17.  The  fast  of  the  fourth  month,  because  the  tables  of  the  law  were 
broken,  the  ])eipctual  .sacrifice  ceased,  Epistcinon  burned  the  law,  and  set 
up  an  idol  in  the  temple. »  (Exod.  xxxii.  19.) 

19.  The  lessons  were  f^iom  Num.  xix.  1.  to  Num.  xxii.  2.  and  the  11th 
chapter  of  Judges  to  the  ■34th  verse. 

26.  The  lessons  were  from  Num.  xxii.  2.  to  Num.  xxv.  10.  and  from  Mic. 
V.  7.  to  Mic.  vi.  9. 

29.  The  lessons  were  from  Num.  xxxv.  10.  to  Num.  xx  2.  and  from  1  Sam. 
xviii.  46  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

11.  AB. 

The  ELETENTH  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  fifth  month  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year  ;  it  has  thirty  days,  and  corresponds  -with 
part  of  our  July  and  August. 

1.  The  new  moon.  A  fast  on  account  of  the  death  of  Aaron  the  high- 
priest.    (Num.  xxxiii.  38.) 

3.  The  lessons  were  from  Num.  xxx.  2.  to  Num.  xxxiii.  1.  and  from 
Jer.  i.  1.  to  Jer.  ii.  4. 

9.  The  fast  of  the  fifth  month,  because  the  temple  was  first  burnt  by  the 
Chaldees,  and  afterwards  by  the  Romans,  on  this  day;  and  because  God 
on  this  day  declared  in  the  time  of  Moses  that  none  of  those  who  came 
out  of  Egypt  should  enter  into  the  land  of  promise.  (Num.  xiv.  29.31.) 

12.  The  book  of  Numbers  is  now  finished;  and  from  Jer.  ii.  4.  to  Jer. 
ii.  29.  is  also  read. 

18.  A  fast,  because  in  the  time  of  .\haz  the  evening  lamp  went  out.  Ge- 
nebrand  calls  this  lamp  the  Western  Lamp. 

20.  Deuteronomy  is  begun,  and  read  from  i.  1.  to  iii.  23.  and  the  1st  chap- 
ter of  Isaiah  to  verse  23. 

21.  Selden  asserts  that  this  was  the  day  that  all  the  wood  which  was 
wanted  in  the  temple  was  brought  into  it ;  but  others  think  that  this  was 
done  in  the  next  month. 

24.  A  feast  for  the  Maccabees  having  abolished  that  law  of  the  Sadducees 
whereby  sons  and  daughters  inherited  alike. 

23.  The  lessons  were  from  Deut.  iii.  23.  to  Deut.  vii.  12.  and  Isa.  xl.  to 
verse  27. 

•  13.  ELUL. 

The  twelfth  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  sixth  month  of 
the  ecclesiastical  year ;  it  has  but  tiventy-nine  days,  and 
con-esponds  -with  part  of  our  August  and  September. 

1.  The  new  moon. 

3.  The  lessons  were  from  Deut.  vii.  12.  to  Deut.  xi.  26.  and  from  Isa.  xlix. 
14.  to  Isa.  Ii.  4. 

7.  The  dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah. 

12.  The  lessons  were  from  Deut.  xi.  27.  to  Deut.  xvi.  18.  and  from  Isa. 
liv.  11.  to  Isa.  Iv.  4. 

17.  A  fast,  because  of  the  death  of  the  spies  who  brought  up  the  evil 
report  of  the  land  of  promise.     (Niun.  .xiiv  36,  37.) 

20.  The  lessons  were  from  Deur.  xvi.  13.  to  Deut.  xxi.  10.  and  from  Is.v 
h.  12.  to  Isa.  Iii.  18. 

21.  The  festival  of -wood  offering  (irjr/o/jAor/a). 

22.  A  fast  in  memory  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  and  incorrigible 
Israelites. 

28.  The  lessons  were  from  Deut.  xxi.  10.  to  Deut.  xxvi.  1.  and  Isa.  liv.  fc 
verse  11. 

29.  This  is  tlie  last  day  of  the  month,  on  which  the  Jews  reckoned  up 
the  beasts  that  had  been  born,  the  tenth  of  which  belonged  to  God. 
They  chose  this  day  on  which  to  do  it,  because  the  first  day  of  the  month 
Tisri  was  a  festival,  and  therefore  they  could  not  tithe  a  flock  on  that  da/. 


VI.  In  common  with  otliernations,  the  Jews  reckoned  any 
part  of  a  period  of  time  for  the  whole,  as  in  Exod.  xvi.  35. 
An  attention  to  this  circumstance  will  explain  several  appa- 
rent contradictions  in  the  Sacred  Writings :  thus,  a  part  of 
the  day  is  used  for  the  whole,  and  part  of  the  year  for  an 
entire  year. 

In  Gen.  xvii.  12.  circumsion  is  enjoined  to  be  performed 
when  a  child  is  eis;ht  dai;s  old,  but  in  Lev.  xii.  3.  on  tin 
eighth  day ,-  accordingly,  when  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  hav( 
been  circumcised  when  eight  days  were  accomplished  (Lu.ke  ii. 
21.)  and  John  the  Baptist  mi  the  eighth  day  (Luke  i.  59.). 
the  last,  which  was  the  constant  usage,  explains  the  former 
passage.  Abenezra,  an  eminent  Jewish  commentator  (on 
Lev.  xii,  3.),  says,  that  if  an  infant  were  born  in  the  /«  ' 
hour  t  f  the  day,  such  hour  was  counted  for  one  whole  d&v. 
This  v'lservation  critically  reconciles  the  account  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection  in  Matt,  xxvii.  63.  and  Mark  viii.  31.. 
"  three  days  ff//er,"  with  that  of  his  resurrection  "oh  tlie  third 
day,''''  according  to  Matt.  xvi.  21.  L'  ke  ix.  22.,  and  accord- 
ing to  fact;  for,  as  our  Lord  was  (rncilied  oti  Good  Friday, 
about  the  sixth  hour,  or  noon,  the  remainder  of  that  day  to 


'>■  See  Prideaux's  Con.  p.  i.  b.  1.  under  the  year  688. 
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aunset,  accordingf  to  the  Jewish  comnutation,  was  reckoned 
as  one  day.  Saturday,  it  is  universally  admitted,  formed  the 
second  day;  and  as  the  third  day  began  on  Saturday  at  sun- 
set, and  our  Saviour  rose  about  sunrise  on  the  tollowinpr 
morning,  that  part  of  a  day  is  justly  reckoned  for  the  tliird 
day  ;  so  that  tne  interval  was  "/Aree  days  and  three  nights  " 
or  three  calendar  days  current,  not  exceeding  42  hours,  and, 
consequently,  not  two  entire  days.'  This  observation  also 
illustrates  2  Chron.  x.  5.  12.  :  and  the  same  mode  of  com- 
puting time  obtains  in  the  East,  to  this  day.- 

In  Tike  manner,  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  the  year  ending 
on  "K  certain  day,  any  portion  of  the  foregoing  year  is  taken 
for  a  whole  year;  so  that,  supposing  a  child  to  be  born  in 
the  last  week  of  our  December,  it  would  be  reckoned  one 
year  old  on  the  firs,  day  of  January,  because  born  in  the  old 
year.  If  this  mode  of  computation  obtained  among  th(!  Ile- 
orews,  the  principle  of  it  easily  accounts  for  those  anachron- 
isms of  single  years,  or  parts  of  years  taken  for  whole  ones, 
which  occur  in  sacred  writ :  it  obviates  the  difhcultics  which 
concern  the  half  years  of  several  princes  of  Judah  and  Israel, 
in  which  the  latter  half  of  the  deceased  king's  last  year  lug 
hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  added  to  the  former  half  of  his 
successor's  first  year. 

"We  are  told"  (1  Sam.  xiii.  1.  marg.  reading),  "  a  son 
of  one  year  was  Saul  in  his  kingdom :  and  two  years  he 
reigned  over  Israel,"  that  is,  say  he  was  crowned  in  June  : 
he  was  consequently  one  year  old  on  the  first  of  January 
following,  though  he  had  only  reigned  six  months, — the  son 
of  a  year.  But,  after  this  so  following  first  of  January  he 
was  in  the  second  year  of  his  rei^n  ;  though,  according  to 
our  coni,->utation,  tlie  first  year  oi  his  reign  wanted  some 
months  of  being  completed  ;  in  this,  his  second  year,  he  chose 
three  thousand  military,  &c.  guards. 

"  The  phrase  {a.7ro  J'udk)  used  to  denote  the  age  of  the 
infants  slaughtered  at  Bethlehem  (Matt.  ii.  IG.)  '  from  two 
years  old  and  under,'  is  a  difficulty  that  has  been  deeply  felt 
by  the  learned.  Some  infants  two  weeks  old,  some  two  months, 
others  two  years,  equally  slain  !  Surely  those  born  so  long 
before  could  not  possibly  be  included  in  the  order,  whose 
purpose  was  to  destroy  a  child,  certainly  born  within  a  few 
mouths.  This  is  regulated  at  once  by  the  idea  that  they 
were  all  of  nearly  equal  age,  being  recently  born ;  some  not 
long  before  the  close  of  the  old  year,  others  a  little  time  since 
the  Deginning  of  the  new  year.  Now,  those  born  before  the 
close  of  the  old  year,  though  only  a  few  months  or  weeks, 

»  Dr.  Hales,  to  whom  we  are  partly  indebted  for  the  above  remark,  has 
cited  several  passages  from  profane  authors,  who  have  used  a  similar 
phraseology.  (Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  121, 122.)  Similar  illustra- 
tions from  rabbinical  writers  are  collected  by  Bp.  Beveridge  (on  the  39 
Articles,  in  Art.  IV.  Works,  vol.  i.v.  p.  159.  note  f ),  bv  Dr.  Lightfoot  (Hor. 
Heb.  in  Matt.  xii.  40.),  and  by  Reland.  (Antiq.  Ileb.  lib.  iv.  c.  1.) 

'Shortly  before  the  philanthropic  Mr.  Howard  arrived  at  Constantinople, 
the  ^rand  chamberlain  of  the  city  (whose  province  it  was  to  supply  the  in- 
habitants with  bread)  had  been  beheaded  m  a  summary  way,  in  the  public 
street,  for  having  furnished,  or  permitted  to  be  furnished,  loaves  short  of 
weight ;  and  hi.s  body  was  exposed  for  a  day  and  a  half,  with  three  light 
loaves  beside  it  to  denote  his  crime.  "  When  Mr.  Howard  was  told  that 
the  body  had  lain  there  for  three  days,  he  expressed  his  surprise  that  it 
had  not  bred  a  contagion.  He  learnt,  however,  that  in  point  of  fact  it  had 
not  been  left  so  long,  as  they  were  not  entire  days:  for,  it  being  the  even- 
ing when  the  head  was  struck  ofli  it  remained  the  whole  of  the  second,  and 
was  removed  early  in  the  succeeding  morning,  which  was  accounted  the 
third  ;  thus"  (as  5ir.  H.'s  biographer  very  properly  remarks)  "  the  manner 
of  computation,  in  use  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  crucifi.xion  and  burial, 
still  subsists  an*)ng  the  eastern  nations."  (Brown's  Life  of  John  Howard, 
Esq.  pp.  437.  438.  8vo.  edit) 


would  be  reckoned  not  merely  one  year  old,  but  also  in  their 
second  year,  as  the  expression  implies  ;  and  those  born  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  would  be  well  described  by  the 
phrase  '  and  tinder,^  that  is,  under  one  year  old  ; — some,  two 
years  old,  though  not  bom  a  complete  twelvemonth  (perhaps, 
in  fact,  barely  six  months)  ;  others,  under  one  year  old,  yet 
born  three,  four,  or  five  months,  and,  therefore,  a  trifle 
younger  than  those  before  described  :  according  to  the  time 
which  Herod  had  diligently  inquired  of  the  wise  men,  in 
their  second  year  and  under.*'' 

VII.  Besides  the  computation  of  years,  the  Hebrews  first 
and  the  Jews  afterwards,  were  accustomed  to  reckon  theii 
time  from  some  Remarkable  v'Eras  or  epochas.  Thus,  1 
From  Gen.  vii.  11.  and  viii.  13.,  it  appears  that  they  reck- 
oned from  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  or  other  illustrious  per- 
sons: 2.  From  their  departure  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  firsi 
institution  of  their  polity  (Exod.  xix.  1.  xl.  17.  Num.  i.  1. 
ix.  1.  xxxiii.  '!H.  1  Kings  vi.  1.):  3.  Aftenvards,  from  the 
building  of  the  temple  fl  Kings  ix.  10.  2  Chron.  viii.  1.), 
and  from  the  reigns  of  tne  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel :  4. 
Then  from  the  commencement  of  the  Babylonian  captivity 
(Ezek.  i.  1.  xxxiii.  21.  xl.  1.);  and,  perhaps,  also  from 
their  return  frrm  captivity,  and  the  dedication  of  the  second 
temple.  In  process  of  time  they  adopted,  5.  The  Mx-a.  of 
the  Seleucida>,  which  in  the  books  of  Maccabees  is  called 
the  iEra  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Alexandrian  ^ra  :  it  began 
from  the  year  when  Seleucus  Nicanor  attained  the  sovereign 
power,  that  is,  about  312  years  before  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ.  This  a-ra  the  Jews  continued  to  employ  for  upwards 
of  thirteen  hundred  years.^  G.  They  were  further  accustomed 
to  reckon  their  years  from  the  years  when  their  princes  began 
to  reign.  Thus,  in  1  Kings  xv.  1.  Isa.  xxxvi.  1.  and  Jer.  i. 
2,  3.,  we  have  traces  of  their  anciently  computing  according 
to  the  years  of  their  kings;  and  in  later  times  (1  Mace.  xiii. 
42.  xiv.  27),  according  to  the  years  of  the  Asmonaean  princes. 
Of  this  mode  of  computation  we  have  vestiges  in  Matt, 
ii.  1.  Luke  i.  5.  and  iii.  1.  Lastly,  ever  since  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Talmud,  the  Jews  have  reckoned  their  years  iroTn 
the  creation  of  the  world.* 

'  Calmet's  Dictionary,  4to.  edit.  vol.  ii.  Supplementary  Addenda. 

«  There  are  in  fact  two  dates  assigned  to  tlie  ajra  of  the  Scleucidse  in  the 
two  books  of  Maccabees.  As  Seleucus  did  not  obtain  permanent  possession 
of  the  city  of  Babylon  (which  had  been  retaken  from  him  by  Demetrius, 
surnamedPoliorcetes,  or  the  vanquisher  of  cities)  until  the  spring  of  the 
year  311  before  Christ,  the  Babylonians  fixed  the  commencement  of  this 
<era  in  the  latter  year.  "  The  first  book  of  Maccabees  computes  the  years 
from  April,  b.  c.  311,  asMichaelis  has  shown  in  his  note  on  1  Mace,  x  21. ; 
while  the  second  book  dates  from  October,  b.  c.  312. ;  consequently,  there 
is  often  the  difference  of  a  year  in  the  chronology  of  these  books.  (Com- 
pare 2Macc.  xi.  21.  with  IMacc.  vi.  16.,  and  2Macc.  xiii.  1.  with  1  Mace, 
vi.  30.)  This  sra  continued  in  general  use  among  the  orientals,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Mohammedans,  who  employed  it  together  with  their  own 
sra  from  the  flight  of  Mohammed,  b.  c.  622.  The  Jews  had  no  other  epoch 
until  A.  D.  1040;  when,  being  expelled  from  Asia  by  the  caliphs,  and  scat- 
tered about  in  Spain,  England,  Germany,  Poland,  and  other  western  coun- 
tries, they  began  to  date  from  the  creaiion,  though  still  without  entirely 
dropping  the  sera  of  the  Seleucidae.  The  orientals  denominate  this  epoch 
the  ctra  of  the  two-horned ;  by  which  it  is  generally  supposed  they  mean 
Alexander  the  Great.  But  perhaps  the  name  had  primary  reference  to 
Seieucus;  for  on  some  coins  he  is  represented  with  txvo  horns.  See  Froe- 
lich,  Annales  Syria,  Tab.  ii.  Seleuc.  Nic.  1.  etTab.  iii.  29."— (Jalin's  His- 
tory of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  pp.  249,  2o0.) 

•  Reland,  Aniiq.  Hebr.  pp.  203—215.  Schulzii  Compendium  Archseolo- 
gisB  Hebraic*,  lib.  i.  c.  11.  pp.  94—107.  I..amy'8  Apparatus  Biblicus,  book 
i.  ch.  5.  vol.  i.  pp.  138—154.  Calmet's  Dictionary,  articles  Day,  Week, 
Month,  Year.  .lahn,  et  Ackermann,  Archseologia  Biblica,  §§  101— 103.  Jen, 
ning's  Jewi.-ih  Antiquities,  book  iii.  ch.  1.  See  also  Wachner's  Antiouitates 
Hebr.-eorum,  part  ii.  p.  5.  et  seq.  Pritii  Introd.  in  Nov.  Test.  pp.  56b— 575.. 
Pareau,  Antiquitas  Hebraica,  pp.  310—318 
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OiV  TRIBUTE  AND  TAXES 


[Part  II 


CHAPTER  V. 


ON  THE  TRIBUTE   AND  TAXES  MENTIONED  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

I  Anmial  Payments  made  by  the  Je-ws  for  the  support  of  their  Sacred  Worship. — II.  Tributes  paid  to  their  o-.vn  Sovereigns. 
III.  Tributes  and  Customs  paid  by  them  to  foreign  Powers. — J\''otic€  of  the  Money-changers. — IV.  Account    of  the  Publi- 
cans or  Tax-gatherers. 

As  no  government  can  be  supported  without  great  charge,  (Luke  ii.  1 — 5.) :  and  afterwards,  when  Judsea  was  reduced 

it  is  but  just  that  every  one  who  enjoys  his  share  of  protec-  into  a  Roman  province,  on  the  dethronement  and  banishment 

tion  from  it,  should  contribute  towards  it  maintenance  and  of  his  son  Archelaus,  the  Romans  imposed  on  the  .lews  not 

support.  only  the  annual  capitation  tax  of  a  denarius  (fip-c)'  but  also 

L  On  the  first  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  be-  a  tax  on  goods  imported  or  exported  (tsa^.?),  and  various 

fore  any  regulation  was  made,  the  people  contributed,  on  any  other  taxes  and  burlnens.   To  this  capitation  tax  the  evange- 

extraordinary  occasion,  according  to  their  ability,  as  in  the  lists  allude  in  Matt.  xxii.  17.  and  Mark  xii.  14.  where  it  is 

case  of  the  voluntary  donations  for  the  tabernacle.  (Exod.  termed  vc/x/ir^*  xjiccrti/  (n»m/sOTacf?2.vAus),  or  the  tribute  money  ; 

XXV.  2.  XXXV.  5.)     After  the  tabernacle  was  erected,  a  pay-  and  as  this  tax  appears  from  Matt.  xxii.  20,  21.  to  have  been 

ment  of  half  a  snekel  was  made  by  every  m^le  of  twentj"^  ,  jjjid  in  Roman  com,  the  Jews  paid  it  with  great  reluctance; 

years  of  age  and  upwards  (Exod.  xxx.  13,  14.),  when  the  and  raised  various  insurrections  on  account  of  it.     Among 

census,  ox^sum  of  the  children  of  Israel,  was  taken:  and  on  j  these  malcontents,  Judas,  surnamed  the  Gaulonite  or  Gali- 

the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  an  laean,  distinguished  himself:  he  pretended  that  it  was  not 


annual  payment  of  the  third  part  of  a  shekel  was  made,  for 
the  mamtenance  of  the  temple-worship  and  service.  (Neh. 
X.  32.)  Subsequently,  the  enactment  of  Moses  was  deemed 
to  be  of  perpetual  obligation,^  and  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour 
two  drachmae,  or  halt  a  shekel,  were  paid  by  every  Jew, 
whether  native  or  residing  in  foreign  countries :  besides 
which,  every  one,  who  was  so  disposed,  made  voluntary- 
offerings,  according  to  his  ability.  (Mark  xii.  41 — 44.)^ 
Hence  vast  quantities  of  gold  were  annually  brought  to 
Jenisalem  into  the  temple,''  where  there  was  an  apartment 
called  the  Treasury  {XoL^o^^vKdMrn),  specially  appropriated  to 
their  reception.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Vespa- 
sian, by  an  edict,  commanded  that  the  half  shekel  should  in 
future  be  brought  by  the  Jews,  wherever  they  were,  into  the 
capitol.5  In  addition  to  the  preceding  payments  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  sacred  worship,  we  mav  notice  the  first-fruits 
and  tenths,  of  which  an  account  is  found  in  Part  III.  chap, 
iv.  infra. 

II.  Several  of  the  Canaanitish  tribes  were  tributary  to  the 
Israelites  even  from  the  time  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xvi.  10.  xvii. 
13.  Judg.  i.  28.  33.)  whence  they  could  not  but  derive  con- 
siderable wealth.  The  Moabites  and  Syrians  were  tributary 
to  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  2.  6.)  :  and  Solomon  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  compelled  the  Amorites,  Hittites,  Perizzites, 
Hivites,  and  Jebusites,  who  were  left  in  the  country,  to  pay 
him  tribute,  and  to  perform  the  drudgery  of  the  public  works 
which  he  had  undertaken,  and  from  which  the  children  of 
Israel  were  exempted.  (1  Kings  ix.  21,  22.  S3.  2  Chron.  viii. 
9.)  But  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  he  imposed  a  tribute 
on  them  also  (1  Kings  v.  13,  14.  ix.  15.  xi.  27.),  which 
alienated  their  minds,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  discontent, 


lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  a  foreigner ;  that  it  was  the  badge  of 
actual  servitude,  and  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  own  any 
for  their  master  who  did  not  worship  the  Lord .  These  senti- 
ments  animated  the  Pharisees,  who  came  to  Christ  with  the 
insidious  design  of  ensnaring  him  by  the  question,  whether 
it  was  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar  or  not  ?  Which  ques- 
tion lie  answered  with  equal  wisdom  and  regard  for  the 
Roman  government.  (Matt.  xxii.  17 — 21.)  With  these  sen- 
timents the  Jews  continued  to  be  animated  long  after  the 
ascension  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  it  should  seem  that  some  of 
the  first  Hebrew  Christians  had  imbibed  their  principles. 
In  opposition  to  which,  the  apostle  Paul  and  Peter  in  their 
inimitable  epistles  strenuously  recommend  and  inculcate  on 
all  sincere  believers  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  duties  of  submis- 
sion and  obedience  to  princes,  and  a  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  in  paying  tribute.  (Rom.  xiii.  7.  1  Pet. 
ii.  13.) 

To  supply  the  Jews  who  came  to  Jerusalem  from  all  parts 
of  the  Roman  empire  to  pay  the  half-shekel  with  coins  cur- 
rent there,  the  money-changers  {KcxxvCigstt)  stationed  them- 
selves at  tables,  in  the  courts  of  the  temple,  and  chiefly,  it 
should  seem,  in  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  for  which  they 
exacted  a  small  fee,  hAbon  (xjaxuCo?).  It  was  the  tables  on 
which  these  men  trafficked  for  this  unholy  gain,  which  were 
overturned  by  Jesus  Christ.   (Matt.  xxi.  12.)' 

The  money-changers  (called  Tp-x7n^iTcu  in  Matt.  xxi.  12. 
and  KififAdtTtsai  in  John  ii.  14.)  were  also  those  who  made  a 
profit  by  exchanging  money.  They  supplied  the  Jews,  who 
came  from  distant  parts  of  Judosa  and  other  parts  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  with  money,  to  be  received  back  at  their 
respective  homes,  or  which,  perhaps,  they  had  paid  before 


which  afterwards  ripened  into  open  revolt  by  the  rebellion  of  i  they  commenced  their  journey.     It  is  likewise  probable  that 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat.  i  they  exchanged  foreign  coins  for  such  as  were  current  at 

III.  Afterwards,  however,  the  Israelites,  being  subdued  by  ;  Jerusalem 


other  nations,  were  themselves  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to 
their  conquerors.  Thus  Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt, 
imposed  a  tribute  of  one  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  a 
talent  of  gold.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  33.  35.)  After  their  return 
from  captivity,  the  Jews  paid  tribute  to  the  Persians,  under 
whose  government  they  were  (Ezra  iv.  13.),  then  to  the 
Greeks,  from  which,  however,  they  were  exonerated,  when 
under  the  Maccabees  they  had  regained  their  liberty.''  In 
later  times,  when  thev  were  conquered  by  the  Roman  arms 
under  Pompey,  they  were  again  subjected  to  the  payment  of 
tribute,  even  though  their  princes  enjoyed  the  honours  and 
dignities  of  royalty,  as  was  the  case  with  Herod  the  Great 

•The  materials  of  this  chapter,  where  other  authorities  arc  not  cited, 
are  derived  from  Schulz's  Archffiologia  Hebraica,  c.  13.  de  vectigalibus  et 
liibutis,  and  Pareau's  Antiquitas  Hebraica,  part  iii.  sect.  ii.  c.  5.  de  tributis 
et  vectigalibus. 

»  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  c.  C.  §  6.  Philonis  Judcei  Opera,  torn.  ii. 
^,.  22-1. 

3  A  singular  law  was  in  force  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  prohibit- 
ing line  mite  (^.s^toi-)  from  being  cast  into  the  treasury.  The  poor 
widow,  therefore,  who  in  Mark  xii.  42.  is  said  to  have  cast  in  itco  mites, 
e,a.vti  the  smallest  sum  permitted  by  the  law.  Schoetgen,  Horae  HebraiccB, 
vol.  i.  p.  250.    Townsend's  Harmony  of  the  Nev/ Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  114. 

*  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiv.  c.  7.  §  2.    Cicero,  Orat.  pro  Flacco,  c.  28. 

•  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  c.  6.  §  6. 

«  1  Mace.  X.  29,  30.  xi.  35,  36.  xv.  6.     Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.'xiii.  c  •  2. 
3  c.  4.  %  9.  c.  C  ^  6 


IV.  Among  the  Romans,  the  censors  let  their  taxes  by 
public  auction  ;  and  those  who  farmed  them  were  called 
Fublicuni,  or  Publicans.  These  farmers-general  were 
usually  Roman  knights,^  who  had  under  them  inferior  col- 
lectors :  Josephus  has  made  mention  of  several  Jews  who 
were  Roman  knights,^  whence  Dr.  Lardner  thinks  it  proba- 
ble that  they  had  merited  tlie  equestrian  rank  by  their  good 
services  in  collecting  some  part  of  the  revenue.  The  col- 
tcctors  of  these  tributes  were  known  by  the  general  name  of 
Ti\miit,  that  is,  tax-gatherers,  in  our  authorized  version  ren- 
dered Publicans.  Some  of  them  appear  to  have  been  re- 
ceivers-general for  a  large  district,  as  Zaccheus,  who  is  styled 
a  chief  publican  {Af)(jTi\m>\i).  Matthew,  who  is  termed  sim- 
ply a  publican  (xsAawic),  was  one  who  sat  at  the  receipt  of 
custom  Avhere  the  duty  v.'as  paid  on  imports  and  exports. 
(Matt.  ix.  9.  Luke  v.  29.  Mark  ii.  14.)      These  officers,  at 

'  Grotius,  Hammond,  and  Whitby,  on  Matt.  xxi.  12.  Dr.  Lightfool'p 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  22.'3.  In  Ceylon,  "  Moormen,  whose  business  it  is  to  give 
cash  for  notes,  may  be  seen  sitting  in  public  places,  with  heaps  of  coii 
before  them.  On  observing  a  person  with  a  note,  or  in  want  of  their  ser 
vices,  they  earnestly  solicit  his  attention."  On'liiv.ay's  Oriental  Observa 
tions,  p.  68. 

»  Cicei'o,  in  Verrem,  lib.  iii.  c.  72.  Orat.  pro  Planco,  c.  9.  De  Petitione 
ConsulatCis,  c.  1.  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  iv.  c.  6.  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities 
pp.  25.  60. 

»  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  14.  S  9. 
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least  the  inferior  ones  (like  the  rahdars,  or  toll-gatherers,  in 
modern  Persia,'  and  the  mirlgees,  or  collectors  of  customs,  in 
Asia  Minor,^  were  generally  rapacious,  extorting  more  than 
the  legal  tribute ;  whence  they  were  reckoned  infamous 
among  the  Greeks,  and  various  passages  in  the  Gospfls  show 
how  odious  they  wore  to  the  Jews  (Mark  ii.  15,  IG.  Luke 
iii.  13.),  insomuch  that  the  Pharisees  would  hold  no  com- 
munication whatever  with  them,  and  imputed  it  to  our  Saviour 
as  a  crime  that  he  s«/«/  meat  with  publicans.  (Matt.  ix.  10,  11. 
xi.  ID.  xxi.  31,  32.)  The  payment  of  taxes  to  the  Romans  was 
accounted  by  the  .lews  an  intolerable  grievance  :  hence  those 
who  assisted  in  collecting  them  were  detested  as  plunderers 
in  the  cause  of  the  Romans,  as  betrayers  of  the  liberties  of 
their  country,  and  as  abettors  of  those  who  had  enslaved  it; 
this  circumstance  will  account  for  the  contempt  and  hatred  so 


often  expressed  by  the  .Tews  in  the  evangelical   historijps 
against  the  collectors  of  the  taxes  or  tribute.^ 

The  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  (Luke  xviii. 
10 — 13.)  will  derive  considerable  illustration  from  these  cir 
cumstances.  Our  Saviour,  in  bringing  these  two  charactess 
together,  appears  to  have  chosen  them  as  makinjr  the  strongest 
contrast  between  what,  in  the  public  estimation,  were  "the 
extremes  of  excellence  and  villany.  The  Pharisees,  it  is 
well  known,  were  the  most  powerful  sect  among  the  Jews, 
and  made  great  pretences  to  piety  :  and  when  the  account  of 
the  Persian  rahdars,  given  in  the  preceding  page,  is  recol- 
lected, it  will  account  for  the  Pharisee,  in  addressing  God, 
having  made  extortioners,  and  the  unjust,  almost  synonymous 
terms  with  publicans;  because,  from  his  peculiar  office,  the 
rahdar  is  almost  an  extortioner  by  profession. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


ON  THE  GENEALOGICAL  TABLES  OF  THE  HEBREWS,  AND  PUBLIC  MEMORIALS  OF  EVENTS. 
I.  On  the  Genealogical  Tables  of  the  Hebveivs. — II.  Public  Memorials  of  Events. 


I.  The  Hebrews  were  very  car-gful  in  preserving  their 
Gknealogies,  or  the  history  of  the  successions  of  families. 
Vestiges  of  these  histories  of  families  appear  in  Geii.  v.  and 
X.  In  proportion  as  the  Hebrews  increased  in  numbers  dur- 
ing their  residence  in  Egypt,  it  became  an  object  of  growing 
importance  carefully  to  ])reserve  the  genealogical  tables  of 
the  whole  nation,  in  order  that  each  tribe  might  be  kept  per- 
fectly distinct.  The  charge  of  these  genealogies  \vas,  most 
probably,  confided,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  sholerim,  or 
scribes,  of  whom  a  short  account  is  given  in  p.  42.  supra,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Levites ;  at  least  in  the  time  of  the  kin^s, 
we  find  that  the  scribes  were  generally  taken  from  the  tribe 
of  Levi.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  4.  2Chron.xix.8 — 11.  xxxiv.l3.) 
■'  This  was  a  very  rational  procedure,  as  the  Levites  devoted 
themselves  particularly  to  study ;  and,  among  husbandmen 
and  unlearned  people,  few  were  likely  to  be  so  expert  in 
writing,  as  to  be  intrusted  with  keeping  registers  so  impor- 
tant. In  later  times  the  genealogical  tables  were  kept  in  the 
temple."^ 

Whatever  injury  the  public  genealogies  might  have  sus- 
tained in  consequence  of  the  Baoylonisn  captivity,  it  was  re- 
paired on  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  polity,  as  far  at  least 
as  was  practicable.  (Ezra  ii.  viii.  1 — 14.  IS'eh.  vii.  xii.) 
Hence  it  is,  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  first  book 
of  Chronicles  is  composed  of  genealogical  tables  :  the  com- 
parison of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  genealogy  recorded  in 
Gen.  V.  with  the  tables  in  Matt.  i.  and  Luke  iii.  will  contri- 
bute materially  to  show  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  re- 
lative to  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  Josenhus  states  that  the 
Jews  had  an  uninterrupted  succession  ot  their  high-priests 
pret:crved  in  their  records  for  the  space  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years ;  and  that  the  priests  in  Judaea,  and  even  in  Egypt 

'  The  raMars,  or  toll-gatherers,  are  appointed  to  U-\y  a  toll  tipon 
Kqfilhes  or  caravans  of  merchants ;  "  who  in  general  exercise  their  oince 
witli  so  much  brutality  and  extortion,  as  to  be  execrated  by  all  travellers. 
The  police  of  the  highways  is  confided  to  them,  and  whenever  any  goods 
are  stolen,  they  are  meant  to  bo  the  instruments  of  restitution  ;  but  when 
they  are  put  to  the  test,  are  founil  to  be  inetlicient.  None  but  a  man  in 
power  can  hope  to  recover  what  he  has  once  lost...  ..The  collections  of  the 
toll  are  farmed,  consequently  extortion  ensues;  and  as  most  of  the  rahdars 
receive  no  other  euiolument  than  what  they  can  exact  over  and  above  the 
prescribed  dues  from  the  traveller,  their  insolence  is  accounted  for  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  detestation  in  which  they  are  held  on  the  other." 
Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  70. 

»  At  Smyrna,  the  mirigee  sits  in  the  house  allotted  tohiui,  as  Matthew  sa< 
at  the  receipt  of  custom  (or  in  the  cusloin-house  of  Capernaum) ;  "  and  re- 
ceives the  money  which  is  due  from  various  person.s  and  cotiiinodilie.s, 
entering  into  the  city.  The  exactions  and  rude  behaviour  of  these  men" 
(says  Mr.  n«rlley,  who  experienced  both)  "  are  just  in  character  with  the 
conduct  of  the  publicans  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.". . .  .When  men 
are  guilty;  of  such  conduct  as  this,  no  wonder  that  they  were  detested  in 
ancient  times,  as  were  the  publicans ;  and  in  modern  limes,  as  are  the 
inirigees."    (Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  239.) 

»  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  i.  c.  9.  §§  10,  11.  CarpKovii  Appara- 
tus Antiquitatum  Sacri  Codicis,  pp.  !3,  30.  As  the  Christians  subsequently 
were  often  termed  Galilfeans,  and  were  represented  as  a  people  hostile 
:o  all  government,  and  its  necessary  supports,  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  xiii.  G.  stu- 
diously obviates  this  slander  ;  and  enjoins  the  payment  of  tribute  to  civil 
governors,  because,  as  all  governments  derive  their  authority  from  God, 
rulers  are  his  ministers,  attending  upon  this  very  thing,  viz.  the  public  ad- 
ministration, to  protect  the  good  and  to  punish  the  evil  doer.  (Gilpin  and 
▼alpy  on  Rom.  xiii.  6.) 

*  Morier*!  Second  Journey,  p.  71. 

•  MVobaatis'9  Commentares,  vol.  i.  p.  250 


and  Babylon,  or  in  any  other  place  whithersoever  their  priests 
were  carried,  were  careful  to  preserve  their  genealogies.^ 
Such  priests  after  the  captivity  as  could  not  produce  their 
genealogies  were  excluded  from  the  sacerdotal  office.  Hence, 
when  in  Heb.  vii.  3.  Melchizedek  is  said  to  have  been  tvith- 
out  descent  (u7-sv£3iAo^)iTOf,that  is,  without  genealogy),  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  his  name  was  not  found  in  the  public  genealogical 
registers  :  his  father  and  mother,  and  ancestors  were  unknown, 
whence  his  priesthood  was  of  a  diflTerent  kind,  and  to  be  re- 
garded diffi3rently  from  that  of  Aaron  and  his  sons. 

From  similar  public  registers  Mathew  and  Luke  derived 
the  genealogies  of  our  Saviour;  the  former  of  which,  from 
Abraham  to  Jesus  Christ,  embraces  a  period  of  nearly  two 
thousand  years,  while  the  genealogy  of  Luke,  from  Adam  to 
Christ,  comprises  a  period  of  about  four  thousand  years.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Jews  carried  their  fondness  for 
genealogies  to  great  excess,  and  prided  themselves  on  tracing 
their  pedigrees  up  to  Abraham.  Jerome  says  that  they  were 
as  well  acquainted  with  genealogies  from  Adam  to  Zerub- 
babel  as  they  were  with  their  own  names.'  Against  such 
unprofitable  orenealogies  Paul  cautions  Timothy  (1  Tim.  i.  4.) 
and  Titus,  (iii.  9.)  Since  the  total  dispersion  of  the  Jews  in 
the  reign  of  Adrian,  the  Jews  have  utterly  lost  their  ancient 
genealogies. 

In  exhibiting  genealogical  tables  with  anj  specific  design, 
some  of  the  sacred  writers,  for  the  sake  ot  brevit\',  omitted 
names  which  were  of  less  importance,  and  distributed  the 
genealogies  into  certain  equal  classes.  Examples  of  this 
kind  occur  in  Exod.  vi.  14 — 24.  1  Chron.  vi.  12 — 15.  com- 
pared with  Ezra  i.  5.  and  in  Matt.  i.  17.  The  Arabs  have 
not  unfrequently  taken  a  similar  liberty  in  their  genealogies.* 

II.  From  the  remotest  ages,  mankind  have  been  desirous 
of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  remarkable  events,  not  only 
for  their  own  henefit,  but  also  in  order  to  transmit  them  to 

Eosterity ;  and  in  proportion  to  t-he  antiquity  of  such  events 
as  been  the  simplicity  of  the  Public  IVIemorials  employed 
to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  them.  W  hen,  therefore,  any 
remarkable  event  befell  the  patriarchs,  they  raised  either  a 
rude  stone  or  a  heap  of  stones  in  tbe  very  place  where  such 
event  had  happened.  (Gen.  xxviii.  18.  xxxi.  45, 46.)  Some- 
times, also,  they  gave  names  to  places  importing  the  nature 
of  the  transactions  which  had  taken  place  (Gen.  xvi.  14.  xxi, 
31.  xxii.  14.  xxviii.  19.  xxxi.  47 — 49.);  and  symbolical  names 
were  sometimes  given  by  them  to  individuals.  (Gen.  xxv. 
2G.  30.)  To  this  usage  the  Almighty  i§  represented  as  vouch- 
safino-  to  accommodate  himself;  in  Gen.  xvii.  5.  15.  and 
xxxiiT  28,  29. 

Conformably  to  this  custom,  Moses  enjoined  the  Israelites 
to  erect  an  altar  of  great  stones  on  which  the  law  was  to  be 
inscribed,  after  they  had  crossed  the  river  Jordan  (Deut. 

•  Josephus  against  Apion,  booki.  §7. 

1  Valpy's  Gr.  Test.  vol.  iii.  p.  117. 

«  Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  318—320.  Schulzii  Archaeol.  Hebr.  p.  41. 
The  ecclesiastical  historian  Eusebius,  on  the  authority  of  Julius  Africa- 
nus,  a  writer  of  the  third  century,  relates  that  Herod,  misnamed  th 
Great,  committed  to  the  flzunes  all  the  records  of  the  Jewish  genealogies 
but  Carpzov  has  shown  that  this  narrative  is  not  worthy  o!  credit.  Axiti- 
quitates  Gentis  Hebres,  p.  36. 
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xxvii.  1 — 4.),  and  also  gave  to  those  places,  which  had  been 
signalized  by  the  previous  conduct  of  the  Israelites,  signifi- 
;ant  names  which  would  be  perpetual  memorials  of  their  re- 
33llion  against  God.  (Exoo.  xvii.  7.)  The  same  custom 
obtained  after  their  arrival  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  (Josh,  iv.) 
In  like  manner,  Samuel  erected  -u  stone  at  Mizpeh,  to  com- 
memorate the  discomfiture  of  the  Philistines.  (1  Sam.  vii.  12.) 
In  progress  of  time  more  splendid  monuments  were  erected 
(I  Sam.  XV.  12.  2  Sam.  viii.  13,  xviii.  18.);  and  symbolical 
memorial  names  were  given  both  to  things  and  persons. 
Thus,  the  columns  whicn  were  erected  in  the  temple  of  So- 
lomon,—/acAm  he  shall  establish,  Boaz,  in  it  is  strength, — 
most  probably  denoted  the  devout  monarch's  hope,  that  Jeho- 
vah would  firmly  establish  that  temple  in  the  entrance  of 
which  they  were  placed.      To  the  same  practice  Pareau 


ascribes  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Maccabseus  with  which 
Judas  was  first  distinguished  (1  Mace.  ii.  4.),  (who  was  sur 
named  Njpo,  Macaba,  or  the  Hnnimer,  on  account  of  his  sin- 
gular valour  and  success  against  the  enemies  of  his  nation) ;' 
and  also  the  new  name  given  by  our  Lord  to  Peter  (Matt, 
xvi.  18.  John  i.  'IS.V  and  the  name  given  to  the  field  which 
was  bought  with  tlie  purchase-money  of  Judas's  treason. 
(Matt,  xxvii.  8.  Acts  i.  19.)  The  great  festivals,  prescribed 
by  Moses  to  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  feasts  and  fasts  insti- 
tuted by  them  in  later  times,  and  the  tables  of  the  law  which 
were  to  be  most  religiously  preserved  in  the  ark,  were  so 
many  memorials  of  important  national  transactions. 

In  more  ancient  times  proverbs  sometimes  originated  from 
some  remarkable  occurrence.  (Gen.  x.  9.  xxii.  14.  1  Sam 
x.  12.  xix.  24.)2 


CHAPTER  VII. 


ON  THE  TREATIES  OR  COVENANTS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  OATHS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

I.   IVhether  the  Jews  were  prohibited  from  concluding  Treaties  with  heathen  JVations. — II.   Treaties,  how  made  and  ratified 
—  Covenant  of  Salt. — III.    Coiitracts  for  the  Sale  and  Cescion  of  alienable  Property,  how  made. — IV.   Of  Oaths. 


I.  A  Treaty  is  a  pact  or  covenant  made  with  a  view  to 
the  public  welfare  by  the  superior  power.  It  is  a  common 
mistake,  that  the  Israelites  were  prohibited  from  forming 
alliances  with  heathens  :  this  would  in  effect  have  amounted 
to  a  general  prohibition  of  alliance  with  any  nation  whatever, 
because  at  that  time  all  the  world  were  heathens.  In  the 
Mosaic  law,  not  a  single  statute  is  enacted,  that  prohibits  the 
conclusion  of  treaties  with  heathen  nations  in  general ;  al- 
though, for  the  reasons  therein  specified,  Moses  either  com- 
mands them  to  carry  on  eternal  war  against  the  Canaanites 
and  Amalekites  (but  not  against  the  Moabites  and  Ammon- 
ites), or  else  forbids  all  friendship  with  these  particular  na- 
tions. It  is  however,  clear,  from  Deut.  xxiii.  4 — 9.,  that  he 
did  not  entertain  the  same  opinion  with  regard  to  all  foreign 
nations  :  for  in  that  passage,  though  the  Moabites  are  pro- 
nounced to  be  an  abomination  to  the  Israelites,  no  such  decla- 
ration is  made  respecting  the  Edomites.  Further,  it  is  evident 
that  they  felt  themselves  bound  religiously  to  observe  treaties 
when  actually  concluded  :  though  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties had  been  guilty  of  fraud  in  the  transaction,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  treaty  with  the  Gibeonites.  (Josh,  ix^  David  and 
Solomon  lived  in  alliance  with  the  king  of  Tyre;  and  the 
former  with  the  king  of  Hamath  (2  Sam.  viii.  9,  10) ;  and 
the  queen  of  Sheba  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than 
as  an  ally  of  Solomon's.  Even  the  Maccabees,  who  were 
so  laudably  zealous  for  the  law  of  Moses,  did  not  hesitate  to 
enter  into  a  compact  with  the  Romans.  The  only  treaties 
condemned  by  the  prophets  are  those  with  the  Egyptians, 
Babylonians,  and  Assyrians,  which  were  extremely  prejudi- 
cial to  the  nation,  by  involving  it  continually  in  quarrels 
with  sovereigns  more  powerful  than  the  Jewish  monarchs ; 
and  the  event  always  showed,  in  a  most  striking  manner, 
the  propriety  of  their  reproofs. 

II.  Various  solemnities  were  used  in  the  conclusion  of 
treaties  ;  sometimes  it  was  done  by  a  simple  junction  of  the 
hands.  (Prov.  xi.  21.  Ezek.  xvii.  18.)  The  Hindoos  to  this 
day  ratify  an  engagement  by  one  person  laying  his  right 
hand  on  the  hand  oithe  other.-''  Sometimes,  also,  the  cove- 
nant was  ratified  by  erecting  a  heap  of  stones,  to  which  a 
suitable  name  was  given,  referring  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  covenant  (Gen,  xxxi.  44 — 54.)  ;  that  made  between  Abra- 
ham and  the  king  of  Gerar  was  ratified  by  the  oath  of  both 
parties,  by  a  present  from  Abraham  to  the  latter  of  seven  ewe 
lambs,  and  by  giving  a  name  to  the  well  which  had  given 
occasion  to  the  transaction.  (Gen.  xxi.  22 — 32.)  It  was, 
moreover,  customary  to  cut  the  victim  (which  was  to  be 
offered  as  a  sacrifice  upon  the  occasion)  into  two  parts,  and 
so  placing  each  half  upon  two  different  altars,  to  cause  those 
who  contracted  the  covenant  to  pass  between  both.  (Gen. 
XV.  9,  10.  17.  Jer.  xxxiv.  18.)   This  rite  was  practised  both 

I  In  like  manner  Charles,  mayor  of  the  palace  to  the  king  of  France, 
received  the  name  of  Martel,  or  the  Hammer,  from  the  irresistible  blows 
he  is  said  to  have  given  to  the  Saracens  or  Moors,  who  were  utterly  clis- 
somfited  in  the  memorable  battle  fought  near  Poicliers,  in  733.— Another, 
Mid  more  generally  received  origin  of  the  appellation  Maccabees,  has 
leen  given  in  p.  50.  supra. 

«  Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  320—322. 

»  Ward's  View  of  the  History,  &r.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  328. 


by  believers  and  heathens  at  their  solemn  leagues  ;  at  first, 
doubtless,  with  a  view  to  the  great  Sacrifice,  who  was  to 
purge  our  sins  in  his  own  blood ;  and  the  offering  of  these 
sacrifices,  and  passing  between  the  parts  of  the  divided  vic- 
tim, was  symbolically  staking  their  hopes  of  purification  and 
salvation  on  their  performance  of  the  condition  on  which  it 
was  offered.'' 

The  editor  of  the  Fragments  supplementary  to  Calmet*  is 
of  opinion  that  what  is  yet  practised  of  this  ceremony  may 
elucidate  that  passage  in  Isa.  xxviii.  15. : — We  have  made  a 
covenant  with  death,  and  with  hell  are  we  at  agreement ;  when 
the  overflowing  scourge  shall  pass  through,  it  shall  not  come 
unto  us,  for  we  have  made  lies  our  refuge,  and  under  falsehood 
have  tve  hid  ourselves.  As  if  it  had  been  said  : — We  have 
cut  off  a  covenant  Sacrifice,  a  purification  offering  with 
death,  and  with  the  grave  we  have  settled,  so  that  the 
scourge  shall  not  injure  us.  May  not  such  a  custom  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  following  superstition  related  by  Pitts  1 
— "  If  they  (the  Algerine  corsairs)  at  any  time  happen  to  be 
in  a  very  great  strait  or  distress,  as  being  chased,  or  in  ? 
storm,  they  will  gather  money,  light  up  candles  in  remem- 
brance of  some  dead  marrabot  (saint)  or  other,  calling  upon 
him  with  heavy  sighs  and  groans.  If  they  find  no  succoui 
from  their  before-mentioned  rites  and  superstitions,  but  that 
the  danger  rather  increases,  then  they  go  to  sacrificing  a 
sheep  (or  two  or  three  upon  occasion,  as  they  think  needful), 
which  is  done  after  this  manner  :  having  cut  off  the  head 
with  a  knife,  they  immediately  take  out  the  entrails,  and 
throw  them  and  the  head  overboard ;  and  then,  with  all  the 
speed  they  can  (without  skinning)  they  cut  the  body  into 
two  parts  by  the  middle,  and  throw  one  part  over  the  right 
side  of  the  ship,  and  the  other  over  the  left,  into  the  sea,  as 
a  kind  of  propitiation.  Thus  those  blind  infidels  apply  them 
selves  to  imaginary  intercessors,  instead  of  the  living  and 
true  God."°  In  the  case  here  referred  to,  the  ship  passes 
between  the  parts  thus  thrown  on  each  side  of  it.  This 
behaviour  of  the  Algerines  may  be  taken  as  a  pretty  accurate 
counterpart  to  that  of  making  a  covenant  with  death  and  with 
imminent  danger  of  destruction,  by  appeasing  the  angry 
gods. 

Festivities  always  accompanied  the  ceremonies  attending 
covenants.  Isaac  and  Abimelech  feasted  at  making  their 
covenant  (Gen.  xxvi.  30.),  Jlnd  he  made  them  a  feast,  and 
they  did  eat  and  drink.  (Gen.  xxxi.  54.)  Jacob  offered  sacri- 
fice upon  the  mount,  and  called  his  brethren  to  eat  bread.  ThLs 
practice  was  also  usual  amongst  the  heathen  nations.' 

♦  This  remarkable  practice  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers.    Homer  has  the  following  e.xpression  :— 

Opxi»  jrio-Tx  Tt£;u5i.Ti;.  IHad,  lib.  il.  ver.  124. 

Having  cut  faithful  oaths. 
Eustathius  explains  the  passage  by  saying,  they  were  oaths  relating  to 
important  matters,  and  were  made  by  the  divipii'u  uf  the  victim.    See  also 
Virgil,  -En.  viii.  ver.  640. 

I  No,  129.  '  Travels,  p.  18. 

1  Burder's  Oriental  Customs,  vol.  ii.  p.  .S4.— Filth  edition.  &ee  examples 
of  the  ancient  mode  of  ratifying  covenants,  in  Homer.  II.  lib.  iii.  verses 
lOQ— 107.  245.  et  sen.  Virgil,  Mo.  lib.  viii.  641.  xii.  169.  et  seq.  Dionysiui 
Halicarnassensis,  l\h.  v.  c.  1.    Ilooke's  Roman  History,  vol.  i.  p  67 
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AftfTwards,  when  the  Mosaic  law  was  established,  and 
the  people  were  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  people 
feasted,  in  their  peace  offerings,  on  a  part  of  the  sacrihce,  in 
token  of  their  reconciliation  with  God  (Deut.  xii.  6,  7.)  :  and 
thus,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  wc  renew  our 
covenant  with  God,  and  (in  the  beautiful  lanjruage  of  the 
communion  office  of  the  Antrlican  church)  "  we  offer  and 
pn^scnt  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable, 
!ioiy,  and  lively  sacrifice"  unto  Him,  being  at  His  table 
feasted  with  the  bread  and  wine,  the  representation  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  ;  who  by  himself  once 
offered  upon  tlu;  cross  has  made  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient 
sacrifice,  oblation,  and  atonement  for  the  sin  of  the  whole 
world. 

iSometimes  the  parties  to  the  covenant  were  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  the  victim.  Thus  Moses,  after  sprinklinir  part 
of  t!io  blood  on  the  altar,  to  show  that  Jehovali  was  a  party 
to  tJie  covenant,  sprinkled  part  of  it  on  the  Israelites,  and 
said  unto  them.  Behold  the  ohnxl  of  the  covet^ant  which  the 
Lord  hath  made  loitk  yoii.  (^Kxod.  xxiv.  G.  8.)  To  this 
transaction  St.  Paul  alludes  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(ix.  20.),  and  explains  its  evanirelical  meaning. 

The  Scythians  are  said  to  have  first  poured  wine  into  an 
earthen  vessel,  and  then  the  contracting  parties,  cutting  their 
arms  with  a  knife,  let  some  of  the  blood  run  into  the  wine, 
wit!)  which  they  stained  their  armour.  After  which  they 
themselves,  together  with  the  other  ])ersons  present,  drank 
ef  the  mixture,  uttering  the  direst  maledictions  on  the  party 
who  should  violate  the  treaty.' 

Another  mode  of  ratifying  covenants  was  by  the  superior 
contracting  party  presenting  to  the  other  some  article  of  his 
own  dress  or  arms.  Thus,  Jntiathan  stripped  himself  of  t/ie 
robe  that  was  upon  him,  and  ifcnv?  //  to  David,  and  hi.s  gar- 
ments, even  to  the  sword,  and  fo  his  f/oiv,  and  to  his  girdle. 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  4.)  The  highest  honour,  which  a  king  of 
Persia  can  bestow  upon  a  suliject,  is  to  cause  himself  to 
he  (lisapparelled,  and  to  give  his  robe  to  the  favoured  indi- 
vidual.'^ 

In  Num.  xviii.  19.  mention  is  made  of  a  covenant  of  salt. 
Tlie  expression  appears  to  be  borrowed  from  the  practice  of 
ratifying  their  federal  engagements  by  salt;  whicli,  as  it  not 
only  imparted  a  relish  to  different  kinds  of  viands,  but  also 
preserved  them  from  putrefaction  and  decay,  became  the 
emblem  of  incorruptibility  and  permanence.  It  is  well 
known,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  voyagers  and 
travellers,  that  the  Asiatics  deem  the  eatintr  together  as  a 
bond  of  perpetual  friendship :  and  as  salt  is  now  (as  it 
anciently  was)  a  common  article  in  all  their  repasts,  it  may 
be  in  reference  to  this  circumstance  that  a  perpetual  covenant 
is  termed  «  awenant  of  salt ,-  l)ecause  the  contracting  parties 
ate  tofrether  of  the  sacrifice  offered  on  the  occasion,  and  the 
whole  transaction  was  considered  as  a  league  of  endless 
friendship. 3  In  order  to  assure  those  persons  to  whom  the 
divine  promises  were  made,  of  their  certainty  and  stability, 
the  Almighty  not  only  willed  that  they  should  have  the  force 
of  a  covenant;  but  also  vouchsafed  to  accommodate  himself 
(if  we  may  be  permitted  to  use  such  an  expression)  to  the 
received  customs.  Thus,  he  constituted  the  rainbow  a  sign 
of  his  covenant  with  mankind  that  the  earth  should  be  no 
more  destroyed  by  a  deluge  (Gen.  ix.  12 — 17.) ;  and  in  a 
vision  appeared  to  Abraham  to  pass  between  the  divided 
pieces  of  the  sacrifice,  which  tne  patriarch  had  offered, 
((ien.  XV.  12 — 17.)  Jehovah  further  instituted  the  rite  of 
circumcision,  as  a  token  of  the  covenant  between  himself 
and  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  9 — U.);  and  sometimes  sware  by 
nimself  (Gen.  xxii.  IG.  Luke  i.  73.),  that  is,  pledged  his 
eternal  power  and  godhead  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise, 
there  being  no  one  superior  to  himself  to  whom  tie  could 
make  appeal,  or  by  whom  he  could  be  bound.  Saint  Paul 
oeautifully  illustrates  this  transaction  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  (vi.  13 — 18.)  Lastly,  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic 
constitution  was  a  mutual  covenant  between  .Tehovah  and  the 
[sraclites  ;  the  tables  of  which  being  preserved  in  an  ark, 
the  latter  was  thence  termed  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  as 
{we  have  just  seen)  the  blood  of  the  victims  slain  in  ratifica- 
tion of  that  covenant,  was  termed  the  blood  of  the  covenant. 
(Exod.  xxiv.  8.  Zech.  ix.  11.)  Referring  to  this,  our 
Saviour,  when  instituting  the  Lord's  supper,  after  giving  the 

<  Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  c.  70.  vol.  i.  p.  273.  Oxon.  1809.  Douglitai  Analecta, 
1.  p.  69. 
»  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  ii.  p.  94.     Barrier's  Or.  Cust.  vol.  i.  p. 

*  Some  pleasing  facts  from  modem  liistory,  illustrative  of  the  covenant 
»f  salt,  are  collected  by  Uie  industrious  editor  of  Calmet,  Fragment.s, 
No.  130.  '."6  1 
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cup,  said.  This  it  (signifies  or  represents)  my  lood  of  thi 
New  Covenant,  which  is  shed  for  many,  far  the  remission  of 
sins.  (Matt.  xxvi.  28.)  By  this  very  remarkable  expres- 
sion, Jesus  Christ  teaches  us,  that  as  his  body  was  to  be 
trroketi  or  crucified,  uTnp  yi/j.ocv,  in  our  stead,  so  his  blood  was  to 
be  poured  out  (t»x'Jvoiun<,y,  a  sacrificial  term)  to  make  an  atone- 
ment, as  the  words  remission  of  sins  evidently  imply ;  for 
without  shedding  of  hltod  there  is  no  remission  (Heb.  ix.  22.). 
nor  any  remission  by  shedding  of  blood  but  in  a  sacrificial 
way.     Compare  Heb.  ix.  20.  and  xii;.  12. 

ni.  What  treaties  or  covenants  were  between  the  high 
contracting  powers  who  were  authorized  to  conclude  them, 
that  contracts  of  bargain  and  sale  are  between  private  indi- 
viduals. 

Amonrr  the  Hebrews,  and  long  before  them  among  the 
Canaaiiitf^s,  the  purchase  of  any  thing  of  consequence  was 
concluded  and  the  price  paid,  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  as  the 
seat  of  judgment,  before  all  who  went  out  and  came  iti. 
(Gen.  xxiii.  16 — 20.  Ruth  iv.  1,  2.)  As  persons  of  leisure, 
and  those  who  wanted  amusement,  were  wont  to  sit  in  tlir^ 
gates,  purchases  there  made  could  always  be  testified  by 
numerous  witnesses.  From  Ruth  iv.  7 — 11.  we  learn  another 
singular  usage  on  occasions  of  purchase,  cession,  and  ex- 
change, viz.  that  in  earlier  times,  the  transfer  of  alienable 
property  was  confirmed  by  the  proprietor  plucking  off  his 
shoe  at  the  city  gate,  in  the  presence  of  the  elders  and  other 
witnesses,  ana  handing  it  over  to  the  new  owner.  The 
origin  of  this  custom  it  is  impossible  to  trace:  but  it  had 
evidently  become  antiquated  in  the  time  of  David,  as  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Ruth  introduces  it  as  an  unknown 
custom  of  former  ages. 

In  process  of  time  the  joining  or  striking  of  hands,  already 
mentioned  with  reference  to  public  treaties,  was  introduced 
as  a  ratification  of  a  bargain  and  sale.  This  usage  was  not 
unknown  in  the  days  of  Job  (xvii.  3.),  and  Solomon  often 
alludes  to  it.  (See  Prov.  vi.  1.  xi.  15.  xvii.  18.  xx.  16. 
xxii.  26.  xxvii.  13.)  The  earliest  vestige  of  written  instru- 
ments, sealed  and  delivered  for  ratifying  the  disposal  and 
transfer  of  property,  occurs  in  Jer.  xxxii.  10 — 12.,  which  the 
prophet  commanded  Baruch  to  bury  in  an  earthen  vessel  in 
order  to  be  preserved  for  production  at  a  future  period,  as 
evidence  of  the  purchase.  (14,  15.)  No  mention  is  ex- 
pressly made  of  the  manner  in  which  deeds  were  anciently 
cancelled.  Some  expositors  have  imagined  that  in  Col.  ii. 
14.  Saint  Paul  refers  to  the  cancelling  of  them  by  blotting 
or  drawing  a  line  across  themApr  by  striking  them  through 
with  a  nail :  but  we  have  no*'  information  whatever  from 
antiquity  to  authorize  such  a  conclusion.'' 

IV.  It  was  customary  for  those  who  appealed  to  the  Deity 
in  attestation  of  any  thing,  to  hold  up  their  right  hand 
towards  heaven  ;  by  which  action  the  party  swearing,  or 
making  oath,  signified  that  he  appealed  to  God  to  witness 
the  truth  of  what  he  averred.  Thus  Abram  said  to  the  king 
of  Sodom — /  have  lift  up  my  hand  unto  the  Lord  the  most 

high  God,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth, thai  I  will 

not  take  any  tiling  that  is  thine.  (Gen.  xiv.  22,  23.)  Henct 
the  expression, "  to  lift  up  the  hand,"  is  equivalent  to  making 
oath.  In  this  form  of  scriptural  antiquity,  the  angel  in  tht 
Apocalypse  is  represented  as  taking  a  solemn  oath.  (Rev. 
x.  b.y 

Among  the  Jews,  an  oath  of  fidelity  was  taken  by  the 
servant's  putting  his  hand  under  the  thigh  of  his  lord,  as 
Eliezer  did  to  Abraham  (Gen.  .xxiv.  2.);  whence,  with  no 
great  deviation,  is  perhaps  derived  the  form  of  doing  homage 
at  this  day,  by  putting  the  hands  between  the  knees,  and 
within  the  hands  of  the  liege.''  Sometimes  an  oath  was 
accompanied  with  an  imprecation,  as  in  2  Sam.  iii.  9.  35. 
Ruth  i.  17.  1  Kings  ii.  23.  2  Kings  vi.  31. :  but  sometimes 
the  party  swearing  omitted  the  imprecation,  as  if  he  were 
afraid,  and  shuddered  to  utter  it,  altiiough  it  was,  from  othei 
sources,  sufficiently  well  understood.  (Gen.  xiv.  22,  23. 
Ezek.  xvii.  18.)  At  other  times  he  merely  said,  '^'-  Let  God 
be  a  witness ;''''  and  sometimes  affirmed,  saying,  ".As  surely  as 
God  liveth:''  (Jer.  xlii.  5.  Ruth  iii.  13.  1  Sam.  xiv.  45.  xx. 
3.  21.) 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  person  who  uttered  the  oath 

♦  Schulzii  ArchaJologiaHebraica,  cap.  14.  de  Foederibus  et  Contractlbus, 
pp.  130—132. ;  Pareau,  Antiquitas  Hebraica,  part  iii.  %  2.  cap.  3.  de  Foede- 
ribus  et  Contractibus,  pp.  3^ — 325.  Bruning,  Antiquitates  Hebrsse,  tap 
2C.  pp.  242—245.    Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  pp.  310 — 313. 

»  "This  mode  of  swearing  has  descended  even  to  our  own  times  r 
nation,  being  still  used  in  Scotland,  and  there  allowed  by  act  of  Parliar 
to  those  dissenters  who  are  styled  Seceders.    The  Solemn  Leagu' 
Covenant,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  was  taken  in  this  form."  Dean' 
house,  on  Rev.  x.  5. 

•  Paley's  Mor.  and  Polit.  Philosonhy,  Book  iii.  ch.  16.  S  1 
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himself  of  his  own  accord.  When  an  oath  was  exacted, 
whether  by  a  judge  or  another,  the  person  who  exacted  it 
put  the  oath  in  form ;  and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  put, 
responded  by  saying,  Jlmen,  .imen,  so  lei  it  he-  or  gave  his 
response  in  other  expressions  of  like  import,  such  as  s~j  «(3-«c. 
Thou  hast  said  it.  (Num.  v.  19 — 22.  1  Kings  xxii.  16. 
Deut.  xxvii.  15 — 26.)  Sometimes  the  exacter  of  the  oath 
merely  used  the  following  adjuration,  viz.  /  adjure  you  by 
the  living  God  to  answer,  whether  this  thing  be  so  or  not.  And 
the  person  sworn  accordingly  made  answer  to  the  point  in- 
quired of.  (Num.  V.  22.  Matt.  xxvi.  64.)  It  should  be  re- 
marked here,  that  although  the  formulary  of  assent  on  the 
part  of  the  respondent  to  an  oath  was  frequently  Amen,  A:men, 
yet  this  formulary  did  not  always  imply  an  oath,  but,  in 
some  instances,  was  merely  a  protestation.  As  the  oath  was 
an  appeal  to  God  (Lev.  xix.  12.  Deut.  vi.  13.),  the  taking 
of  a  false  oath  was  deemed  a  heinous  crime ;  and  perjury,  ac- 
cordinflj',  was  forbidden  in  those  words.  Than  shall  not  take 
tlie  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain,  that  is,  shalt  not  call 
God  to  witness  in  pretended  confirmation  of  a  falsehood. 
(Exod.  XX.  6.) 

It  was  also  common  to  swear  by  those  whose  life  and  pros- 
perity were  dear  to  the  party  making  oath.  Thus,  .Joseph 
swore  by  the  life  of  the  king  (Gen.  xlii.  15.);  and  this  prac- 
tice prevailed  subsequently  among  the  Hebrews.  (1  Sam. 
XXV.  26.  2  Sam.  xi.  11.  xiv.  19.  comp.  Psal.  Ixiii.  11.)  A 
person  sometimes  swore  by  himself ,  and  sometimes  by  the 
life  of  the  person  before  whom  he  spoke,  as  in  1  Sam.  i.  26. 


2  Kings  ii.  2.  Judg.  vi.  13.  15.  1  Kings  in.  17.  26.;  a  prac- 
tice which  obtains  in  Syria  to  this  day-'  In  some  instances, 
persons  adjured  others  oy  the  beasts  of  the  field  (Sol.  Song 
li.  7.),  a  sort  of  adjuration  which  still  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  poets.^ 

In  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  swear- 
ing by  the  altar,  by  Jerusalem,  by  heaven,  by  the  earth,  by 
themselves,  by  their  heads,  by  the  gold  of  the  temple,  by  sacri- 
fices, &c.  Because  the  name  of  God  was  not  mentioned  in 
these  oaths,  they  considered  them  as  imposing  but  small,  if 
any  obligation  ;■*  and  we,  accordingly,  find,  that  our  Saviour 
takes  occasion  to  inveigh,  in  decided  terms,  against  such  arts 
of  deception.  (Matt.  v.  33 — 37.  xxiii.  16 — 22.)  It  is  against 
oaths  of  this  kind,  and  these  alone  (not  against  an  oath  uttered 
in  sincerity),  that  he  expresses  his  displeasure,  and  prohibits 
them.  This  is  clear,  since  he  himself  consented  to  take  upon 
him  the  solemnity  of  an  oath  (Matt.  xxvi.  64.)  ;  and  since 
Paul  himself,  in  more  than  one  instance,  utters  an  adjuration. 
Compare  Rom.  ix.  1.  2  Cor.  i.  23. 

In  the  primitive  periods  of  their  history,  the  Hebrews  re- 
ligiously observed  an  oath  (Josh.  ix.  14,  15.);  but  we  find, 
that,  in  later  times,  they  were  often  accused  by  the  prophets 
of  perjury.  After  the  captivity,  the  Jews  became  again  cele- 
brated for  the  scrupulous  observance  of  what  they  had  sworn 
to,  but  corruption  soon  increased  among  them  :  they  revived 
the  old  forms,  the  words  without  the  meaning  ;  and  acquired 
among  all  nations  the  reputation  of  perjurers  ^ 
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LAWS  RESPECTING  STRANGERS,  AGED,  DEAF,  BLIND,  AND  POOR  PERSONS. 
I.   Of  Strn7iffers.— II.   Of  the  Aged,  Blind,  and  Beaf— III.    Of  the  Poor. 


All  wise  legislators  have  deemed  it  an  important  bran(!h 
of  political  economy,  to  direct  their  attention  towards  aliens 
and  to  the  poor :  and  the  humanity  and  wisdom  of  the  Mo- 
saic regulations  in  this  respect  will  be  found  not  unworthy 
of  a  divmely  inspired  legislator. 

I.  Strangers  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Mo- 
ses, who  specifies  two  oifFerent  descriptions  of  them,  viz.  1. 
ao!?in  (ToscnaBiM),  or  those  who  had  no  home,  whether 
they  were  Israelites  or  foreigners ;  and  2.  anj  (gcrim),  or 
those  who  were  strangers  generally,  and  who  possessed  no 
landed  property,  though  they  might  have  purchased  houses. 
Towards  both  of  these  classes  the  Hebrew  legislator  en- 
forced the  duties  of  kindness  and  humanity,  by  reminding  the 
Israelites  that  they  had  once  been  strangers  in  Eo^ypt.  (Lev. 
xix.  33,  34.  Deut.  x.  19.  xxiii.  7.  xxiv.  18.)  Hence  he  or- 
dained the  same  rights  and  privileges  for  the  Israelites,  as  for 
strangers.  (Lev.  xxiv.  19 — 22.  Num.  ix.  14.  xv.  5.)  Stran- 
gers might  be  naturalized,  or  permitted  to  enter  into  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Lord,  by  submitting  to  circumcision,  and  re- 
nouncing idolatry.  (Deut.  xxiii.  1 — 9.)  The  Edomites  and 
Egyptians  were  capable  of  becoming  citizens  of  Israel  after 
the  third  generation.  Doeg  the  Edomite  (1  Sam.  xxi.  8. 
Psal.  lii.)  was  thus  naturalized  ;  and,  on  the  conquest  of  Idu- 
maea  by  the  Jews,  about  129  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
the  Jews  and  Idumoeans  became  one  people.  It  appears, 
also,  that  other  nations  were  not  entirely  excluded  from  being 
incorporated  with  the  people  of  Israel :  for  Uriah  the  Hittite, 
who  was  of  Canaanitish  descent,  is  represented  as  being  a  fully 
naturalized  Israelite.  But  the  "  Ammonites  and  Moabites, 
in  consequence  of  the  hostile  disposition  which  they  had  ma- 
nifested to  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  were  absolutely 
excluded  from  the  right  of  citizenship."-'^ 

"In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Hebrew  state,  persons  who 
were  natives  of  another  country,  but  who  had  come,  either 
from  choice  or  necessity,  to  take  up  their  residence  among 

'  "By  your  life"  is  still  a  common  oath  in  Syria  (Burckhardt's  Travels 
in  Syria,  p.  40.),  but  the  most  common  oath  in  that  country  is,—'-  On  my 
head."    (Jowett's Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  269.) 

•*  Consult  the  Koran,  Sura  Ix.x.xv.  1 — 3.  Ixxxvi.  1.  U 13,  Ixxxix.  1 4. 

tci.  1—8,  &c. 

»  Martialis  Epigrammat.  XI.  95. 

*  Alber,  Hermeneut.  Vet.  Test.  pp.  210,  211.  Jahn's  ArchaeologiaBlblica, 
tTRDslated  by  Mr.  Upham,  pp.  494,  495. 

»  Michaelis's  CoDimentaries,  vol.  ii.  pp.  233—239. 


the  Hebrews,  appear  to  have  been  placed  in  favouraole  cii- 
cumstances.  At  a  later  period,  viz.  in  the  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon,  they  were  compelled  to  labour  on  the  religious 
edifices,  which  were  erected  by  those  princes  ;  as  we  may 
learn  from  such  passages  as  these: — ind  Solomon  numbered 
all  the  strangers  that  were  in  the  land  of  Israel,  after  the  ?ium- 
bering  wherewith  David  his  father  had  numbered  them  ,■  and 
they  luere  found  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  and  three  thou- 
sand and  six  hundred;  and  he  set  threescore  and  ten  tliousand 
of  them  to  be  bearers  of  burdens,  and  fourscore  thousand  to  be 
hewers  in  the  mountain.  (2  Chron.  ii.  1.  17,  18.  compared 
with  1  Chron.  xxii.  2.)  The  exaction  of  such  laborious 
services  from  foreigners  was  probably  limited  to  those  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners  in  war;  and  w"ho,  according  to 
the  rights  of  war  as  they  were  understood  at  that  period, 
could  be  justly  employed  in  any  offices,  however  low 
and  however  laborious,  which  the  conqueror  thought  proper 
to  impose.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  the  degenerate  Jews 
did  not  find  it  convenient  to  render  to  the  strangers  from  a 
foreign  country  those  deeds  of  kindness  and  iiumanity,  which 
were  not  only  their  due,  but  which  were  demanded  in  their 
behalf  by  the  laws  of  Moses.  They  were  in  the  habit  of 
understanding  by  the  word  neighbour,  their  friends  merely, 
and  accordingly  restricted  the  exercise  of  their  benevolence 
by  the  same  narrow  limits  that  bounded  in  this  case  their 
interpretation ;  contrary  as  both  were  to  the  spirit  of  those 
passages,  which  have  been  adduced  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph."s 

II.  In  a  monarchy  or  aristocracy,  birth  and  office  alout. 
give  rank,  but  in  a  democracy,  where  all  are  on  an  equal 
footing,  the  right  discharge  of  official  duties,  or  the  arrival 
of  OLD  AGE,  are  the  only  sources  of  rank.  Hence  the  Mosaic 
statute  in  Lev.  xix.  32.  {before  the  hoary  head  thou  shall  stand 
up,  and  shah  reverence  the  aged),  will  be  found  suited  to  the 
republican  circumstances  of  the  Israelites,  as  well  as  con- 
formable to  the  nature  and  wishes  of  tlie  human  heart :  for 
no  man  has  any  desire  to  sink  in  honour,  or  to  be  of  less 
consequence  than  he  was  before  ;  and  to  allow  precedence  to 
old  age  cannot  be  a  matter  that  will  ever  aflfect  a  young  man 
very  sensibly.  Nor  does  Moses  contiao  his  attention  to  the 
aged.  He  extends  the  protection  "f  a  special  statute  to  the 
DEAF  and  the  blind,  in  Lev.  xix.  14.,  which  prohibits  re 

0  Jahn's  Archteologia  Biblica,  by  Upham,  p.  197. 
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vilinjr  the  one  or  putting  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the 
other]  In  Dcut.  xxvii.  18.  a  curse  is  denounced  against  him 
who  misleads  the  blind. 

III.  With  regard  to  those  whom  misfortune  or  other  cir- 
cumstances hacfrcduced  to  poverty,  varioirs  humane  regula- 
tions were  made:  for  though  Moses  had,  by  his  statutes 
relative  to  the  division  of  the  land,  studied  to  prevent  any 
Israelites  from  being  born  poor,  yet  he  nowhere  indulfres  the 
liope  that  there  woind  actually  be  no  poor.  On  the  contrary 
lie  expressly  says  (Deut,  xv.  11.),  the  Poor  shall  iicrer  cease 
-jut  of  I'll/  land ;  and  he  enjoins  the  Hebrews  to  open  wide 
their  hands  to  their  brethren,  to  the  poor  and  to  the  needy  in 
their  land.  lie  exhorts  the  opulent  to  assist  a  dccayi.'d  Isra- 
elite with  a  loan,  and  not  to  refuse  even  though  the  sabbati- 
cal year  drew  nigh  (Deut.  xv.  7 — 10.^  ;  and  no  pledge  was 
to  be  detained  for  the  loan  of  money  that  served  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  life  or  health  (Deut.  xxiv.  12,  1.*).),  or  was 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  procure  bread  for  himself  and 
family,  as  the  upper  and  nether  mill-stones.  During  harvest, 
the  owner  of  a  held  was  prohibited  from  reaping  the  corn 
that  grew  in  its  corners,  or  the  after-growth:  and  the  scat- 
terccT ears,  or  sheaves  carelessly  left  on  the  ground,  equally 
belonged  to  the  poor.  After  a  man  had  once  shaken  or 
beaten  his  olive  trees,  he  was  not  permitted  to  gather  the 
olives  that  still  hung  on  them  :  so  that  the  fruit,  which  did 
not  ripen  until  after  the  season  of  gathering,  belonged  to  the 
poor.  (Lev.  xix.  9,  10.  Deut.  xxiv.  1!),  20,  21.  Ruth  ii.  2— 
19.)  Further,  whatever  grew  during  the  sabbatical  year,  in 
the  fields,  gardens,  or  vineyards,  the  poor  might  take  at  plea- 
sure, having  an  equal  right  to  it  with  the  owners  of  the  land. 
Another  important  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  poor  was,  what 
were  called  second  tenths  and  second  firstlings.  "  Besides  the 
tenth  received  by  the  Levites,  the  Israelites  were  obliged  to 
set  apart  another  tenth  of  their  field  and  garden  produce ;  and 
in  like  manner,  of  their  cattle,  a  second  set  of  oflcrings,  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  as  thank  ofierings  at  the  high  fes- 
tivals."^   Of  these  thank  offerings  only  certain  fat  pieces 


were  consumed  on  the  altar  :  the  remainder,  after  deoucting 
the  priest's  portion,  was  appropriated  to  the  sacrilice  feasts, 
to  which  the  Israelites  were  bound  to  invite  the  stranger,  the 
widow,  and  the  orphan.  "  When  any  part  of  these  tenths 
remained,  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  I)ring  to  the  altar 
or  to  consume  as  offerings,  tliey  were  obliged  every  three 
years  to  make  a  conscientious  estimate  of  tiie  amount,  and, 
without  presenting  it  as  an  offering  to  God,  employ  it  in 
benevolent  entertainments  in  their  native  cities.  (Deut 
xii.  5—12.  17—19.  xiv.  22—29.  xvi.  10,  11.  xxvi.  12 
130' 

But  though  Moses  has  made  such  abundant  provision  for 
the  poor,  yet  it  docs  not  appear  that  he  has  said  any  thing 
respecting  beggars.  The  earliest  mention  of  beggars  occurs 
in  Psal.  eix.  10.  In  the  New  Testament,  however,  we  read 
of  beggars,  blind,  distressed,  and  maimed,  who  lay  at  the 
doors  of  the  rich,  by  the  way  sides,  and  also  before  the  gate 
of  the  temple.  (Mark  x.  4G.  Luke  xvi.  20,  21.  Acts  iii.  2.)* 
But  "  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  there  existed  in 
the  time  of  Christ  that  class  of  persons  called  vagrant  beg- 
gars, who  jrresent  their  supplications  for  alms  from  door  t*" 
door,  and  who  arc  found  at  the  present  day  in  the  East, 
although  less  frequently  than  in  the  countries  of  Europe. 
That  the  custom  of  seeking  alms  by  sounding  a  trumpet  or 
horn,  which  prevails  among  a  class  of  Mohammedan  monas- 
tics, K'lleiidar  or  Karcndal,  prevailed  also  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  may  be  inferred  from  Matt.  vi.  2. ;  where  the  verb 
<ri>.7ri(rr,;,  which  possesses  the  shade  of  signification,  that 
would  b<!  attached  to  a  corresponding  wora  in  the  Hiphil 
form  of  the  Hebrew  verbs,  is  to  be  rendered  transitively,  as 
is  the  case  with  many  other  verbs  in  the  New  Testament. 
There  is  one  thing  characteristic  of  those  orientals,  who  are 
reduced  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  following  the  voca- 
tion of  mendicants,  which  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned ; 
they  do  not  appeal  to  the  pity  or  to  the  alms-giving  spirit, 
but  to  the  justice  of  their  benefactors.  (.Tob  xxii.  7.  xxxi. 
16.  Prov.  ili.  27,  28. V'^ 
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Order  of  Battle. — Treatment  of  the  Slain,  of  captured  Cities,  and  of  Captives. — XI.  Triumphant  Reception  of  the  Con- 
querors. — XII.  Distribtition  of  the  Spoil. — J\IHitary  Honours  conferred  on  eminent  Warriors. — .7  military  Order  established 
by  David. — XIII.  Trophies. 


I.  There  were  not  wanting  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
world  men  who,  abusing  the  power  and  strength  vihich  they 
possessed  to  the  purposes  of  ambition,  usurped  upon  their 
weaker  neighbours.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  kingdom 
founded  by  the  plunderer  Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  8 — 10.),  w'hose 
name  signifies  a  rebel ;  and  it  was  most  probably  given  him, 
from  his  rejection  of  the  laws  both  of  God  andnian,  and 
supporting  by  force  a  tjTanny  over  others.  As  mankind 
continued  to  increase,  quarrels  and  contests  would  naturally 
■.irise,  and,  spreading  from  individuals  to  families,  tribes  and 
nations,  produced  wars.  Of  the  military  affairs  of  those 
times  we  have  very  imperfect  notices  in  the  Scriptures. 
These  wars,  however,  appear  to  have  been  nothing  more 
than  predatory  incursions,  like  those  of  the  modern  vVaha- 
bees  and  Bedouin  Arabs,  so  often  described  by  oriental  tra- 
vellers. The  patriarch  Abraham,  on  learning  that  his  kins- 
man Lot  had  been  taken  captive  by  Chedorlaomer  and  his 
confederate  emirs  or  petty  kings,  mustered  his  trained  ser- 
vants, three  hundred  and  eighteen  in  number;  and  coming 
against  the  enemy  by  night,  he  divided  his  forces,  and  totally 


'  Micbaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  pp.  251 — 259. 
•  Jahn's  Archxologia,  by  Upham,  p.  193. 


»  Ibi'    p.  249. 


discomfited  them.  (Gen.  xiv.  14 — IG.)  The  other  patriarchs 
also  armed  their  servants  and  dependants,  when  a  conflict 
was  expected.  (Gen.  xxxii.  7 — 12.  xxxiii.  1.)' 

II.  Although  the  Jews  are  now  the  very  reverse  of  beina 
a  military  jieople  (in  wliich  circumstance  we  may  recognise 
the  accomplishment  of  prophecy),*  yet  anciently  they  were 
eminently  distinguished  i<\x  their  prowess.  But  the  notices 
concerning  their  discipline  which  are  presented  to  us  in  the 
Sacred  Writings,  are  few  and  brief. 

The  wars  in  which  thj  Israelites  were  engaged,  were  of 
two  kinds,  cither  such  as  were  expressly  enjoined  by  dirine 

«  This  sf'ction  i.-;  chiefly  translated  from  Calmet's  Dissertation  sur  ia 
Milice  desanciensllptiroux,  inseited  in  tlie  third  volume  of  hi.-;  Commen- 
taire  LittOrale  snr  la  IJiliIe,  and  also  in  vol.  i.  pp.  205— 240.  of  his  Disscrta- 
tion.s  qui  pnivent  servir  do  ProlegomAnes  de  I'Ecriture ;  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  tli>^  celebrated  tactician,  the  Chevalier  Folard.  discusses  the 
military  affairs  of  the  Hebrews  with  so  much  accuracy  and  knowledge,  as 
to  leave  scarcely  any  room  for  additions.  (Dissertation  on  the  Military 
Tactics  of  the  Hebrews,  in  vol.  iii.  p.  535.  of  the  folio  English  translation 
of  Calmet's  Dictionary.)  The  Dissertation  of  the  Chevalier  Folard  has 
also  been  consulted ;  together  with  Alber's  Inst.  Herm.  Vet.  Test.  torn.  i. 
pp.  239—247.  ;  Schulzii  Archa;oIogiaIIebraica,  pp.  132— 1J6. ;  Jalm,  ArchR- 
ologia  Bildica,  §§  266 — 296.  ;  Ackermann,  Archffiologia  BilJica,  ?§2tj0— 2Sl  : 
Home's  Hist,  of  the  Jew.s,  vol.  ii.  pp.  303— 31C. ;  Bnjning,  Antiq.  Hcbr  pp[ 
74—91.;  Carpzovii  Aniiquitates  Gentis  Hebrsas,  pp.  C^-671. 

»  See  Lev.  xxvi.  35.  Deut.  xsviii.  65  66. 
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uomiTiand,  or  such  as  were  voluntary  and  entered  upon  by 
the  prince  for  revenging  some  national  affronts,  and  for  the 
honour  of  his  sovereignty.  Of  the  first  sort  were  those  un- 
dertaken against  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan,  whom  God 
had  devoted  to  destruction,  viz.  the  Hittites,  the  Amorites, 
the  Oanaanites  (strictly  so  called),  the  P(>rizzites,  the  Hi- 
vites,  the  Jehusite-,  and  the  (iirgasliiu-s.  These  the  Isniel- 
itos  were  commanded  to  extirpate,  and  to  settle  themselves 
in  their  place.  (Deut.  vii.  1,2.  and  xx.  !(!,  17.)  Tliere  were 
indeed  other  nations  wlio  inhabited  this  country  in  the  days 
of  Abraham,  as  may  be  seen  in  Gen.  xv.  19,  20.  But  these 
had  either  become  extinct  since  that  time,  or  being  but  a 
small  people  were  incorporated  with  the  rest.  To  these 
seven  nations  no  terms  of  peace  could  be  offered  ;  for,  being 

fuilty  of  gicss  idolatries  and  other  detestable  vices  of  all 
inds,  God  thought  them  unfit  to  live  any  longer  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  These  wars,  thus  undertaken  by  the  com- 
mand of  God,  were  called  the  wars  of  the  Lord,  of  which  a 
particular  record  seems  to  have  been  kept,  as  mentioned  in 
Num.  xxi.  14. 

In  the  voluntary  wars  of  the  Israelites,  which  were  un- 
dertaken upon  some  national  account,  such  as  most  of  those 
were  in  the  times  of  the  Judges,  when  the  Moabites,  Philis- 
tines, and  other  neighbouring  nations  invaded  their  country, 
and  such  as  that  of  David  against  the  Ammonites,  whose 
king  had  violated  the  law  of  nations  by  insulting  his  ambas- 
sadors,— there  were  certain  rules  established  by  God,  which 
were  to  regulate  their  conduct,  both  in  the  undertaking  and 
carrying  on  of  these  wars.  As,  first,  they  were  to  proclaim 
peace  to  them,  which,  if  they  accepted,  these  people  were  to 
become  tributaries  to  them  ;  but  if  they  refused,  all  the 
males,  upon  besieging  the  city,  were  allowed  to  be  slain,  if 
the  Israelites  thought  fit ;  but  the  women  and  little  ones  were 
to  be  spared,  and  the  cattle  with  the  other  goods  of  the  city 
were  to  belong,  as  spoil,  to  the  Israelites.  (Deut.  xx.  10 — 
15.)  Secondly,  in  besieging  a  city  they  were  not  to  commit 
unnecessary  waste  and  depredations  ;  for  though  they  were 
allowed  to  cut  down  barren  trees  of  all  sorts,  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  their  approaches,  yet  they  were  obliged  to  spare 
the  fruit  trees,  as  bemg  necessary  to  support  the  lives  oi  the 
inhabitants  in  future  times,  when  the  little  rancour,  which 
was  the  occasion  of  their  present  hostilities,  should  be  re- 
moved and  done  away.   (Deut.  xx.  19,  20.) 

The  Israelites,  in  the  beginning  of  their  republic,  appear 
to  have  been  a  timorous  and  cowardly  people  ;  their  spirits 
were  broken  by  their  bondage  in  Egypt ;  ana  this  base  temper 
soon  appeared  upon  the  approach  of  Pharaoh  and  his  army, 
before  tne  Israelites  passed  through  the  Red  Sea,  which  made 
them  murmur  so  much  against  Moses.  (Exod.  xiv.  10,  11, 
12.)  But  in  no  instance  was  their  cowardice  more  evident, 
than  when  they  heard  the  report  of  the  spies  concerning  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  which  threw  them  into  a  nt  of 
despair,  and  made  them  resolve  to  return  into  Egypt,  not- 
witnstanding  all  the  miracles  wrought  for  them  by  God. 
(Num.  xiv.  1 — 6.)  It  was  on  this  account  that  David,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  their  disposition,  says,  that  Uiey  gut 
not  the  land  in  possession  by  their  own  sword,  neither  did  their 
own  arm  save  them,  but  thy  right  hand  and  thine  ann,  and  the 
light  of  thy  countenance,  because  thou  hadst  a  favour  unto 
them.  (Psal.  xliv,  .3.) 

After  their  departure  from  Egypt,  the  whole  of  tlie  men, 
from  twenty  years  and  upwards,  until  the  age  of  fifty  (when 
they  might  demand  their  discharge  if  they  chose),  were  lia- 
ble to  military  service,  the  priests  and  Levites  not  excepted. 
(Nurn.  i,  3.  22.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20.  1  Kings  ii.  35.)  Like  the 
militia  in  some  countries,  and  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Le- 
banon at  this  day,"  they  were  always  ready  to  assemble  at 
the  shortest  notice.  It  the  occasion  were  extremely  urgent, 
affecting  their  existence  as  a  people,  all  were  summoned  to 
war;  but  ordinarily,  when  there  was  no  necessity  for  con- 
voking the  whole  of  their  forces,  a  selection  was  made.  Thus 
Joshua  chose  twelve  thousand  men,  in  order  to  attack  the 
Amalekites  (Exod.  xvii.  9,  10.)  :  in  the  war  with  the  Midi- 
anites,  one  thousand  men  were  selected  out  of  each  tribe 
(Num.  xxxi.  4,  5.),  and  in  the  rash  assault  upon  the  city  of 
Ai,  three  thousand  men  were  employed.  (Josh.  vii.  3,  4.) 
The  book  of  Judges  furnishes  numerous  instances  of  this 

'  A  recent  learned  traveller  in  the  Holy  Land,  describing  the  present 
state  of  Mount  Lebanon,  says,  that,  "of  the  peasants,  great  numbers 
carry  arms.  In  fact,  ereri/ youns  man  may  in  some  sense  be  called  a 
soldier,  and  would  in  case  of  need  muster  as  such  :  the  gun  which  serves 
him  for  field-sport  and  sustenance  is  ready  for  the  call  of  war;  and  his 
discipline  consists  in  the  bracing,  hardy  habits  of  a  mountaineer."  Rev. 
W.  Jowett-s  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  74.  (London,  1825.  8vo.) 


mode  of  selection.  Hence  Ave  read  in  ihc  Scriptures  of 
choosing  the  men,  not  of  levying  them.  In  like  nianner, 
under  the  Roman  republic,  all  the  citizens  cf  the  military  age 
(seventeen  to  fortj-six  years)  were  obliged  to  serve  a  certain 
number  of  campaigns,  when  they  were  commanded.  On  the 
day  appointed,  the  consuls  held  a  levy  {delcctum  habebanf), 
by  the  assistance  of  the  militarvor  legionary  tribunes;  when 
it  was  determined  by  lot  in  wfiat  manner  tlie  tril)es  should 
be  called.  Tne  consuls  ordered  such  as  they  pleased  to  be 
cited  out  of  each  tribe,  and  every  one  was  obliged  to  answer 
to  his  name  under  a  severe  penalty.  On  certain  occasions, 
some  of  the  most  refractory  were  put  to  death.2  To  the 
above  described  mode  of  selecting  troops,  our  Saviour  alluded, 
when  he  said  that  many  are  called,  but  few  chosen  (Matt.  xx. 
16.)  :  the  great  mass  of  the  people  being  convened,  choice 
was  made  of  those  who  were  the  most  fit  for  service. 

This  mode  of  selecting  soldiers  accounts  for  the  formation 
of  those  vast  armies,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  of  which 
we  read  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  men  of  Jabesh  Gilead, 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  Saul's  reign,  were  besieged  by  th(- 
Ammonites,  had  only  seven  days'  respite  given  them  to  send 
messengers  to  the  coasts  of  Israel,  after  which,  if  no  relief 
came  to  them,  they  were  to  deliver  up  the  city  and  have 
their  eyes  put  out,  which  was  the  best  condition,  it  seems, 
they  could  procure.  (1  Sam.  xi.  1,  2,  3.)  As  soon  as  Sau! 
was  informed  of  it,  he,  by  a  symbolical  representation  of  cut- 
ting a  yoke  of  oxen  in  pieces,  and  sending  them  all  over 
Israel,  signified  what  should  be  done  to  the  oxen  of  such  as 
did  not  appear  upon  this  summons.  In  consequence  of  this 
summons,  we  find  that  an  army  o{  three  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  men  was  formed,  who  relieved  the  place  within  thp 
seven  days  allowed  them.  In  like  manner,  when  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  had  heard  of  the  crime  that  was  committed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah  against  the  Levite's  concubine, 
it  is  said,  that  they  resolved  not  to  return  to  their  houses  till 
they  had  fully  avenged  this  insult  (Judg.  xx.  8.),  and  ac- 
cordingly, upon  the  tribe  of  Benjamin's  refusing  to  deliver 
up  these  men,  an  army  was  soon  gathered  together  of  four 
hundred  thousand  men  of  war.  (verse  17.)  Nor  was  the  pro- 
viding of  their  armies  with  necessaries  any  impediment  to 
these  sudden  levies ;  for  in  the  beginnincr  of  the  Jewish 
republic,  their  armies  consisting  altogether  of  infantry,  every 
one  served  at  their  own  expens«,  and  ordinarily  carried  their 
own  arms  and  provisions  along  with  them.  And  thus  we 
find  that  Jesse  sent  a  supply  of  provisions  by  David  to  his 
other  three  sons  that  were  in  Saul's  camp  (1  Sam.  xvii.  13. 
17.),  wjiich  gave  David  an  opportunity  of  engaging  Goliath  ; 
and  this  was  the  chief  reason  why  their  wars  in  those  days 
were  ordinarily  but  of  a  short  continuance,  it  being  hardly  pos- 
sible that  a  large  body  could  subsist  long  upon  such  provisions 
as  every  one  carried  along  with  him.  After  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon, their  armies  became  vastly  numerous :  we  read  that 
Abijah  king  of  Judih  had  an  army  of  four  hundred  thousand 
men,  with  which  he  fought  Jeroboam  king  of  Israel,  who  had 
double  that  number  (3  Chron.  xiii.  3.),  and  it  is  said  there 
were  five  hundred  thousand  killed  of  Jeroboam's  army.  (ver. 
17.)  Asa  king  of  Judah  had  an  army  of  nearly  six  hundred 
thousand  men,  when  he  was  attacked  by  Zerah  the  Ethiopian 
with  a  host  of  a  million  of  men.  (2  Chron.  xiv.  8,  9.)  Je- 
hoshaphat  king  of  Judah  had  eleven  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  without  reckoning  the  garrisons  in  his  fortified 
places.  (2  Chron.  xvii.  14 — 19.) 

Various  regulations  were  made  by  Moses  concerning  the 
Israelitish  soldiers,  which  are  characterized  bj'  equal  wis- 
dom and  humanity.  Not  to  repeat  what  has  already  been 
noticed  above,  we  may  remark  that  the  following  classes 
of  persons  were  wholly  exempted  from  military  service 
(Deut.  XX.  5 — 8.  xxiv.  5.)  ;  viz. 

1.  He,  who  had  built  a  new  house,  and  had  not  dedicated 
it,  was  to  return  home,  lest  he  should  die  in  battle,  and  an- 
other man  dedicate  it.  From  the  title  of  Psal.  xxx. — 1  Fsalm 
or  Song  at  the  dedication  of  the  house  if  David, — it  was  evi- 
dently a  custom  in  Israel  to  dedicate  a  new  house  to  Jeho- 
vah, with  prayer,  praise,  and  thanksgiving,  in  order  that  he 
miglit  obtain  the  divine  blessing. 

2.  Those  who  had  planted  a  vine  or  olive  yard,  and  who 
had  not  yet  eaten  of  its  produce. 

3.  Every  man  who  had  betrothed  a  wife  and  had  not  taken 
her  home.  It  is  well  known,  that  among  the  Jews  a  consi- 
derable time  sometimes  elapsed  between  the  espousal  or  be- 
trothing of  the  parties  and  the  celebration  of  a  marriage. 
When  the  bridegroom  had  made  proper  preparations,  uip 

«  Dr.  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  pp.  362,  363.  fifth  edit 
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bride  was  conducted  *o  his  house,  and  the  nuptials  were 
consummated. 

4.  Every  newly  married  man,  during  the  first  year  after 
his  marriage.  Tne  humanity  of  these  exemptions  will  be 
the  more  evident,  when  it  is  recollected  that,  anciently,  it 
was  deemed  an  excessive  hardship  for  a  person  to  ha  ol)licred 
..o  go  to  battle  fin  which  there  was  a  probability  of  his  being 
slain)  who  had  left  a  new  house  unfinished,  a  newly  |)ur- 
chased  heritage  half  tilled,  or  a  wife  with  whom  he  hud  just 
contracted  marriage.  Homer  represents  the  case  of  Protesi- 
laus  as  singularly  afflicting,  who  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
Tirojan  war,  leaving  his  wife;  in  the  deepest  distress,  and  his 
house  unfinished.' 

5.  The  last  exemption  was  in  favour  of  the  fearful  and 
faint  hearted;  an  exemption  of  such  a  disgraceful  nature, 
that  one  would  think  it  never  would  have  been  claimed. 
Such,  however,  was  the  case  in  Gideon's  expedition  against 
the  Midianites.  Ten  thousand  only  remained  out  of  tfiirti/- 
two  thousand,  of  which  number  his  army  originally  consisted ; 
twenty-two  thousand  having  complied  with  nis  proclamation, 
that  whosoever  was  fearful  and  afraid  might  return  and  depart 
early  from  Mount  Gilead.  (Judg.  vii.  3.)-' 

Before  the  regal  government  was  established,  the  Israeli- 
tish  army  was  entirely  disbanded  at  the  conclusion  of  a  war. 
The  earliest  instance  recorded  of  any  military  force  being 
kept  in  time  of  peace,  is  in  the  reign  of  Saul,  who  retained 
two  thousand  for  his  body  guard,  and  one  thousand  for  his 
son  Jonathan's  guard.  (fSam.  xiii.  1,  2.)  David  had  a  dis- 
tinct guard,  called  Cherethites  and  Pelethites,  concerning  the 
origin  of  whose  name  various  contradictory  opinions  have 
been  offered.  Josephus,  however,  expressly  says,  that  they 
were  his  guards,  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  terms  them 
archers  andslingcrs.'  Besides  these  he  had  twelve  bodies  of 
twenty-four  thousand  men  each,  win;  were  on  duty  for  one 
month,  forming  an  aggregate  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
thousand  men.  (I  Chron.  xxvii.  1 — 15.)  Subseijuently,  when 
the  art  of  war  was  improved,  a  regular  force  seems  to  have 
been  kept  up  both  in  peace  and  war;  for,  exclusive  of  the 
vast  army  which  Jehoshaphat  had  in  the  field,  we  read  that 
he  had  troops  throughout  all  the  fenced  cities,  which  doubt- 
less were  garrisoned  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  during  war. 

in.  The  Officers  who  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Hebrew  forces  appear  not  to  have  difiered  materially  from 
those  whom  we  find  in  ancient  and  modern  armies. 

The  Division  of  the  army  into  three  bunds  or  companies, 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xiv.  14,  15.  Job  i.  17.  Judg.  vii.  16.  20. 
1  Sam.  xi.  11.  and  2  Sam.  xviii.  2.,  was  probably  no  other 
than  the  division  into  the  centre,  left,  and  right  wing,  which 
obtains  in  the  modern  art  of  war.  The  Hebrews,  when  they 
departed  from  Egypt,  marched  in  military  order,  opnis  Vj; 
(al  TStBoxaM)  by  their  armies  or  hosts'  (Exod.  xii.  51.),  and 
D'crn-t  (vc-cHaMwsHiMj,  which  word  in  our  English  Bibles 
(Exod.  xiii.  18.^  is  renoered  harnessed,  and  in  trie  margin, 
by  Jive  in  a  rant,-.  It  is  probable,  from  these  expressions, 
that  they  followed  each  otlier  in  ranks  fifty  deep,  and  that  at 
the  head  of  each  rank  or  file  of  fifty  was  the  captain  of  fifty. 
(I  Sam.  viii.  12.  2  Kings  i.  9 — 14. J  The  other  divisions 
consisted  of  tens,  hundreds,  thousanas,  &c. ;  and  the  officers 
that  commanded  them  are  styled  captains  of  thousands,  cap- 
tains of  hundreds,  captains  of  fifties,  and  captains  of  tens ; 
of  these  mention  is  made  in  1  Chron.  xii.  14.  20.  xiii.  1. 
xxviii.  1.  and  2  Kings  i.  9.  1 1 .  13.  These,  probably,  were  of 
the  same  rank  with  those  whom  Moses  constituted  in  the 
wilderness,  rulers  of  thousands,  &c.  (Exod.  xviii.  25.),  and 
who  at  first  acted  in  a  double  capacity,  being  at  the  same  time 
civil  magistrates  and  military  olTicers.  The  captains  of  thou- 
sands seem  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  colonels  of  reo-i- 
ments  with  us ;  and  the  captains  of  hundreds  might  probaljly 
answer  to  those  who  in  our  army  have  the  command  of  troops 
and  companies ;  the  captains  oi  fifties  and  tens  to  our  subal- 
terns, sergeants,  and  corporals.  During  the  Mosaic  com- 
monwealth, in  conformity  to  the  law  in  Deut.  xx.  9.,  all  these 

•  Iliail,  lib.  ii.  700—702. 

«  Micliaclis's  Coinaientaries,  vol.  iii.  pp.  3t — 37. 

'  On  this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  (he  Dissertations  of  Ikenius, 
De  Crethi  et  Plethi  (Lug.  Bat.  1749),  and  of  I^kemacher,  Observationes 
Philoloiricse,  part  ii.  pp.  11 — 14.,  and  also  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the 
Law  of  Mos^s,  §  SS-Z 

«  It  is  from  this  circumstance  "that  the  Divine  Being  calls  himself  the 
Lord  op  Hosts,  or  armies ;  because  the  Israelites  were  brought  out  of 
Egypt  under  his  direction,  marshalled  and  ordered  by  himself,  guided  by 
his  wisdom,  supported  by  his  providence,  and  protected  by  his  might. 
This  is  the  true  and  simple  reason,  why  God  is  so  frequently  styled  in 
Scripture  the  Lord  of  Hosts:  for  the  Lord  did  bring  tlie  children  of  Israel 
tut  of  Egypt  by  their  armies."  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary,  on  Exod. 
tii.  51. 


officers  were  appoinU-d  by  the  Stioterim,  genealogists  oi  offi- 
cers (as  they  are  termed  In  our  version),  who  probably  chos« 
the  heads  of  families ,-  but  after  the  monarchy  took  place 
they  received  their'comniissions  either  from  the  kino-  in  th« 
same  manner  as  at  present,  as  appears  from  2  Sam.  xviii.  1 
and  2  Chron.  xxv.  5. ;  or  from  the  commander-in-chief  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  11.)  :  and  it  should  seem  that  a  captaia's  commission 
was  denoted  by  giving  a  military  girdle  or  sash.  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  11.) 

The  first  and  principal  Head  of  the  armies  of  Israel  was 
the  Almighty  himself,  who  is  so  frequently  termed  in  Scrip- 
ture the  Lord  of  Hosts.  TTie  whole  nation  marched  forth 
under  the  superintending  guidance  of  their  God.  Subordinate 
to  Him,  and  as  his  lieutenant-general,  was  the  principal  officer, 
or  leader  of  the  whole  army,  who,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  termed 
the  C.\PTAiN  OF  THE  liORo's  HosT,  aiid  who  appears  to  have 
been  of  the  same  rank  with  him  who  is  now  called  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  an  army.  Such  were  Joshua  and  the 
Judges  under  the  primitive  constitution  of  their  government 
as  settled  by  God  himself:  such  was  Abner  under  Saul  (2  Sam. 
ii.  8.),  Joab  under  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  23.),  and  Amasa  under 
Absalom,  when  he  was  raising  a  rebellion  against  his  father 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  25.)  The  command  and  authority  of  this  captain 
of  the  host  appear  to  liave  been  very  great,  sometimes  indeed, 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  sovereiirn.  David  seems  to  have 
been  afraid  of  Joab  his  commander-in-chief;  otherwise  he 
would  never  have  suffered  him  to  live  after  the  sanguinary 
assassinations  which  he  had  perpetrated.  It  is  evident  tha 
the  captain  of  the  host  enjoyed  great  influence  in  the  time  of 
Elisha  :  for  we  read,  that  the  prophet  having  been  hospitablj 
enteriaincd  by  an  opulent  woman  at  Shunem,  and  being  de 
sirous  of  making  her  some  acknowledgment  for  her  kindness 
ordered  his  servant  Gehazi  to  inquire  what  she  would  wish 
to  have  done  for  her.  PVouldst  thou  Ije  spohenfor  to  the  king, 
or  to  the  Captain  of  the  Host?  (2  Kings  iv.  13.) 

After  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy,  the  kings  went  to 
war  in  nerson,  and  at  first  fought  on  foot,  like  the  meanest  of 
their  soldiers.  Thus  David  fought,  until  the  danger  to  which 
he  exposed  him.self  became  so  great,  that  his  people  would 
no  longer  allow  him  to  lead  them  on  to  battle.  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
17.)  It  does  not  appear  that  there  were  any  horse  in  the  Is- 
raeli tish  army  before  the  time  of  Solomon.  In  the  lime  of 
David  there  were  none;  for  the  rebel  Absalom  was  n-.ounted 
on  a  mule  in  the  battle  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  9.)  Solomon,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Egypt,  procured  horses  from  that  country  at  a  great 
expense  (1  kings  x.  28,  29.);  and  afterwards  had  four  Thou- 
sand stalls  for  horses  and  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horse- 
men, f  2  Chron.  ix.  25.)  From  Zech.  xiv.  20.  it  should  seem, 
that  Dells  formed  a  part  of  the  caparison  of  war-horses.  Sub- 
sequent kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  went  into  the  battle  in 
chariots,  arrayed  in  their  royal  vestments,  or  sometimes  in 
disguise.  They  generally  had  a  spare  chariot  to  attend  theio ; 
thus  we  read  that  king  Josiah,  after  he  was  mortally  wounded, 
was  taken  out  of  his  war-chariot,  and  put  into  another,  in 
which  he  was  carried  to  Jerusalem.  (2  Chron.  xx.\v.  23,  24. 
1  Kings  xxii.  34.)  Both  kings  and  generals  had  armour- 
bearers,  who  were  chosen  from  the  bravest  of  the  soldiery, 
and  not  only  bore  the  arms  of  their  masters,  but  were  alsc 
employed  to  give  Lis  commands  to  the  subordinate  captains 
and  were  present  at  his  side  in  the  hour  of  peril.  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  6.  xvii.  7.) 

Military  chariots  were  much  in  use  among  the  Egyptians 
Canaanites,  and  other  oriental  nations.^  Two  sorts  are  men 
tioned  in  the  Scriptures ;  one  in  which  princes  and  generals 
rode,  the  other  to  oreak  the  enemy's  battalions  by  rushing  in 
among  them,  armed  with  iron  scythes,  which  caused  terrible 
havoc.  The  most  ancient  war-chariots,  of  which  w^e  read, 
are  those  of  Pharaoh,  which  were  destroyed  in  the  Red  Sea 
(Exod.  xiv.  7.):  his  infantry,  cavalry,  and  war-chariots  were 
so  arranged  as  to  form  separate  divisions  of  his  army.  (Exod 
xiv.  G,  7.)  The  Canaanites,  whom  Joshua  engaged  at  tha 
waters  of  Merom,  had  cavalry  and  a  multitude  of  chariots. 
(Josh.  xi.  4.)  Sisera,  the  general  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor 
had  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron  in  his  army.  (Judg.  iv.  .^.) 
The  tribe  of  Judah  could  not  obtain  possession  of  part  of  itie 
lands  allotted  to  them,  because  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  strong  in  chariots  of  iron.  (Judg.  i.  19.)  The  Philis- 
tines, in  their  war  with  Saul,  had  thirty  thousand  chariots, 
and  six  thousand  horsemen.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5.)  David,  having 
taken  a  thousand  war-chariots  from  Hadadezer,  king  of  Da- 
mascus, ham-strung  the  horses,  and  burnt  nine  hundred  cha- 
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riots,  reserving  only  one  hundred.  (2  Sam.  viii.  1.)  It  docs 
not  appear  that  the  Hebrews  ever  used  chariots  in  war,  though 
Solomon  had  a  considerable  number ;  but  we  know  of  no 
military  expedition  in  which  he  employed  them.  In  the 
second  booK  of  Maccabees,  mention  is  made  of  chariots 
armed  with  scythes,  which  tiie  king  of  Syria  led  against  the 
Jews.  (2  Macd.  xiii.  2.)  These  chariots  were  generally 
placed  on  the  whole  front  of  the  infantry,  ranged  in  a  straight 
line,  parallel  sometimes  to  the  cavalry.  Some  of  them  were 
with  four,  others  with  two  wheels  only  :  those  were  driven 
against  the  enemy,  w^hom  they  never  failed  to  put  into  dis- 
order, when  they  were  followed  closely  by  the  line.  There 
were  two  ways  of  rendering  them  useless :  first,  1)y  opening 
a  passage  for  them  through  the  battalions ;  secondly,  by  kill- 
ing the  norses  before  they  were  too  far  advanced  :  in  which 
case  they  were  of  the  greatest  disservice  to  those  who  em- 
ployed tnem,  because  they  not  only  embarrassed  them,  but, 
turther,  broke  the  closeness  of  the  line,  and  checked  all  the 
force  of  the  onset.  The  infantry  were  divided  into  lighl- 
armed  troops,  and  into  spearmen.  (Gen.  xlix.  19.  1  Sara.  xxx. 
8.  15.  23.  2  Sam.  iii.  22.  iv.  2.  xxii.  30.  Psal.  xviii.  30.  in 
the  Hebrew,  29.  of  our  English  version,  2  lOngs  v.  2.  Hos. 
vii.  1.)  The  Mght-armed  troops  of  infantry  were  furnished 
with  a  sling  and  javelin,  with  a  bow,  arrows,  and  quiver,  and 
"Jeo,  at  least  in  later  times,  with  a  buckler:  they  fought  the 
enemy  at  a  distance.  The  spearmen,  on  the  contrary,  who 
were  armed  with  spears,  swords,  and  shields,  fought  hand 
to  hand.  (1  Chron.  xii.  24.  34.  2  Chron.  xiv.  8.  xvii.  17.) 
The  li^ht-armed  troops  were  commonly  taken  from  the  tribes 
of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin.  (2  Chron.  xiv.  8.  xvii.  17.) 

IV.  No  information  is  given  us  in  the  Scriptures,  con- 
cerning the  order  of  Encampment  adopted  by  the  Israelites 
after  their  settlement  in  Canaan.     During  their  sojourning 


in  the  wilderness,  the  fonn  of  their  camp,  according  to  the 
account  given  in  Num.  ii.,  appears  to  have  been  quadrangu- 
lar, having  three  tribes  placed  on  each  side,  under  one  gene- 
ral standard,  so  as  to  inclose  the  tabernacle,  which  stood  in 
the  centre.  Between  these  four  great  camps  and  the  taber- 
nacle were  pitched  four  smaller  camps  or  the  priests  and 
Levites,  who  were  immediately  in  attendance  upon  it;  the 
camp  of  Moses  and  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (who  were  the 
ministering  priests,  and  had  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary)  was 
on  the  east  side  of  the  tabernacle,  where  the  entrance  was. 
From  Isa.  liv.  2.  it  appears  that  the  tents,  under  which  they 
lived,  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  which  are  now  in  use 
in  the  East.  Every  \Smily  and  household  had  their  particu 
lar  ensign ;  under  which  they  encamped  or  pursued  their 
march.  Rabbinical  writers  assert  that  the  standard  of  Judah 
was  a  lion;  tliat  of  Reuben,  the  figure  of  a  man;  that  of 
Ephraim,  an  ox;  that  of  Dan,  an  ea^le  with  a  serpent  in  his 
talons :'  but  for  these  assertions  mere  is  no  foundation. 
They  are  ])robably  derived  from  the  patriarch's  prophetic 
blessing  of  his  children,  related  in  Gen.  xlix.  It  is  far  more 
likely,  that  the  names  of  the  several  tribes  were  embroidered 
in  larTO  letters  on  their  respective  standards,  or  that  they 
were  distinguished  by  appropriate  colours.  The  following 
diagram,  after  Ainsworth,  Roberts,  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,^  will, 
perhaps,  give  the  reader  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  beautiful  order 
of  the  Israelitish  encampment;  the  sight  of  which,  from  the 
mountains  of  Moab,  extprted  from  Balaam  (when  he  saw 
Israel  abiding  in  his  tents  according  to  their  tribes')  the  follow- 
ing exclamation  : — "  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  0  Jacob,  and 
thy  tabernacles,  0  Israel!  Jls  the  valleys  are  they  spread  forth, 
as  gardens  by  the  river^s  side,  as  the  trees  of  Ugn-aloes  which 
the  Lord  hath  planted,  and  as  cedar  trees  beside  the  waters. 
(Num.  xxiv.  2.  5,  6.) 
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L>unng  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 
Moses  made  various  salutary  enactments,  which  are  recorded 
in  Deut.  xxiii.  10— 15.,  for  guarding  against  the  vice  andun- 
cleanliness  that  might  otherwise  have  prevailed  among  so 
large  a  body  of  people,  forming  an  aggregate  of  upwards  of 
three  millions.  The  following  was  the  order  of  their  march, 
which  is  not  much  unlike  that  in  which  the  caravans  or  assem- 
blages of  oriental  travellers  still  continue  to  move  : — When 
they  were  to  remove  (which  was  only  when  the  «loud  was 
taken  off  the  tabernacle),  the  trumpet  was  sounded,  and  upon 
the  first  alarm  the  standard  of  .ludah  being  raised,  the  three 
tribes  which  belonged  to  it  set  forward;  then  the  tabernacle 
oeiiiff  taken  dowri,  which  was  the  proper  office  of  the  Levites, 
*»e  Gershonites  and  the  Merarites  (two  families  ol  that  or 


der),  attended  the  wagons  with  the  boards,  staves,  &c.  When 
these  were  on  their  march  a  second  alarm  was  sounded, 
upon  which  the  standard  of  Reuben's  camp  advanced  with 
the  three  tribes  under  it.  After  them  followed  the  Kohath- 
ites  (the  third  family  of  the  Levites)  bearing  the  sanctuary, 
that  is,  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  the  utensils  thereto  belong- 
iii"- ;  and  because  this  was  less  cumbersome  than  the  boards, 
pillars,  and  other  parts  of  the  tabernacle,  and  more  holy,  it 
was  on  that  account  not  put  into  a  wagon,  but  carried  on 
their  shoulders.     Next  followed  the  standard  of  Ephraim's 

'  Lamy  de  Tabernaculo,  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  Carpzov  has  given  at  length  tlic 
rabbinical  descriptions  of  the  Israelitish  standi'. la.  Antiq.  Heur.  Gentis. 
pp.  667,  608. 

'>  In  their  Commentaries,  on  Num.  ii.  Roberts's  Calvis  Bibliorum.  p 
24.  folio  jdit 
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riamp  with  the  tribes  belonging  to  it:  and  last  of  all  the  other 
three  tribes  under  the  standard  of  Dan  brought  up  llie  rear; 
Moses  and  Aaron  overseeing  the  whole,  that  every  thing  was 
don(-  as  God  had  directed,  while  the  sons  of  Aaron  were 
"jhiefly  employed  in  blowing  the  trumpets,  and  oilier  ofhces 
properly  belonging  to  them. 

From  1  Sam.  xxvi.  5.,  as  rendered  in  our  authorized  vcr- 


manncr  as  is  usual  among  the  Persian?,'  and  also  among  the 
Arabs  to  this  day,  wherever  the  di9j)osition  of  the  ground 
will  permit  it :  their  emir  or  prince  i)eing  in  the  centre  of  the 
Arabs  around  him  at  a  respectful  distance.'^  When  David  is 
represented  as  sometimes  secreting  himself  in  the  night,  when 
he  was  with  his  armies,  instead  of  lodging  with  the  people 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  8,  9.),  it  probably  means  that  he  did  not  lodge 
in  the  middle  of  the  camp,  which  was  the  proper  place  for  a 
king,  in  order  that  he  might  the  better  avoid  any  surprise 
from  his  enemies.^ 

V.  In  ancient  times  the  Hebrews  received  no  pay,  during 
their  military  service  :  the  same  practice  of  gratuitous  service 
obtained  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  early  period 
of  their  respective  republics.'  The  Cherelhitesand  Peleth- 
ites  appear  to  have  been  the  first  stipendiary  soldiers:  it  is 
however  probable,  that  the  great  military  officers  of  Saul, 
David,  Solomon,  and  the  other  kings,  had  some  allowance 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  their  rank.  Tlie  soldiers  were  paid 
out  of  the  kinj^'s  treasury :  and  in  order  to  stimulate  their 
valour,  lewarcls  and  honours  were  publicly  bestowed  on  those 
who  distinguished  themselves  against  the  enemy;  consisting 
of  pecuniary  presents,  a  girdle  or  belt,  a  woman  of  nuality 
for  a  wife,  exemptions  from  taxes,  promotion  to  a  higher 
rank  in  the  army,  &c.  all  of  which  were  attended  with  great 
profit  and  distinction.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  11.  Josh.  xv.  16.  1  Sam. 
xviii.  25.  1  Cliron.  xi.  6.)  In  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  the 
patriot  Simon  both  armed  and  paid  his  brave  companions  in 
arms,  at  his  own  expense.  (1  Mace.  xiv.  32.)  Al'terwards, 
it  became  aii  established  custom,  that  all  soldiers  should 
receive  pay.  (Luke  iii.  14.  1  Cor.  ix.  7.) 

It  appears  from  various  passages  of  Scripture,  and  espe- 
cially t'rom  Isa.  ii.  4.  and  Mic.  iv.  3.,  that  there  were  mili- 
tary schools,  in  which  the  Hebrew  soldiers  learned  war,  or, 
in  modern  language,  were  trained,  by  proper  officers,  in  those 
exercises  which  were  in  use  among  the  other  nations  of  anti- 
quity. Swiftness  of  foot  was  an  accomplishment  highly 
valued  among  the  Hebrew  warriors,  both  for  attacking  and 
pursuing  an  enemy,  as  well  as  among  tiie  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  In  2  Sam.  i.  19.  Saul  is  denominated  the  roe 
(in  our  version  rendered  tfic  Ocuu/ij)  of  hrael ,-  the  force  of 
which  expression  will  be  felt,  when  it  is  recollected  that  in 
the  East,  to  this  day,  the  hind  and  roe,  the  hart  and  antelope, 
continue  to  be  held  in  high  estimation  for  the  delicate  ele- 
gance of  their  form,  or  their  graceful  agility  of  action.  In 
2  Sam.  ii.  18.  we  are  told  that  Jmhel  was  as  light  of  foot  as  a 
wild  roe ; — a  mode  of  expression  perfectly  synonymous  with 
the  epithet  of  Wt-iun;  aiw;  A'j^txxiu;,  the  swift-footed  Achilles, 
which  is-  given  by  Homer  to  his  hero,  not  fewer  than  thirty 
times  in  the  course  of  the  Iliad.  David  expressed  his  grati- 
tude to  God  for  making  his  feet  like  hind'' s  feet  for  swift«iess, 
and  teaching  his  hands  to  war,  so  that  a  bow  of  steel  was 
broken  by  his  arms.  (Psal.  xviii.  33,  34.)  The  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin could  boast  of  a  crreat  number  of  brave  men,  who 
could  use  their  right  and  left  hands  with  equal  dexterity 
(Judg.  XX.  10.  1  Chron.xii.2.),  and  who  were  eminent  for 
their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  the  sling.  The  nien  of  war, 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  who  came  to  David  when  persecuted 
by  Saul,  are  described  as  being  men  of  war,  fit  for  the  battle, 
that  could  handle  shield  and  buckler,  ivhose  faces  loere  like  the 
faces  of  lions,  and  who  were  as  swift  as  the  roes  upon  the 
mountains.  (1  Chron.  xii.  8.) 

VI.  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  peculiar 
inili«tary  habit:  as  the  flowing  dress  which  they  ordinarily 
wore,  would  have  impeded  their  movements,  they  girt  it 
closely  around  them  when  preparing  for  battle,  and  loosened 
it  on  their  return.  (2  Sam.  xx.  8.  1  Kings  xx.  11.)  They 
used  the  same  arms  as  the  neighbouring  nations,  both  defen- 
sive and  offensive,  and  these  were  made  either  of  iron  or  of 

•  Morier's  SecondJourney  into  Persia,  pp.  115,  116. 

»  Captains  liby's  ami  Mangle's  Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  p.  395.  Dr.  Delia 
Cella's  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  from  Tripoli  in  Barbary  to  the  Western 
Frontiers  of  Egypt,  p.  11. 

»  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  iii.  pp.  430,  431. 

*  Livy,  lib.  iv.  c.  59.    Bruning's  Antiquit.  Grsec.  p.  102. 


brass,  principally  of  the  latter  metal.  In  the  Scriptures  we 
read  of  brazen  shields,  helmets,  and  bows ;  tin;  helmet 
greaves,  and  target  of  the  gigantic  Goliath  were  all  of  brass, 
which  was  the  metal  chiefly  used  by  the  ancii  iit  (jrcciks.- 
Tlie  national  museums  of  most  countries  contain  abundant 
specimens  of  brazen  arms,  which  have  been  rescuttd  from  the 
destroying  hand  of  time.  Originally,  every  man  provided  hL» 
own  arms :  but  after  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy, 
depdts  were  formed,  whence  they  were  distributed  to  the  men 
as  occasion  required.  (2  Chron.  xi.  12.  xxvi.  14,  15. J 

Of  the  Defensive  Arms  of  the  Hebrews,  the  following 
were  the  most  remarkable  ;  viz. 

1.  The  Hkl.met  pao  (KOBffNo),  for  covering  and  defending 
the  head.  This  was  a  part  of  the  military  provision  made  by 
Uzziah  for  his  vast  army  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  14.)  :  and  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  that  king,  the  helmets  of  {Saul  and  of  the 
Philistine  champion  were  of  brass.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  38.  5.) 
This  military  cap  was  also  worn  by  the  Persians,  Ethiopians, 
and  Libyans  (Lzek.  xxxviii.  5.),  and  by  the  troops  which 
Antiochus  sent  against  Judas  Maccabeus.  (1  Mace.  vi.  35.) 

2.  The  Breast-plate  or  Corslet,  pniy  (sh/rion)  was 
another  piece  of  defensive  armour.  Goliath,  and  the  soldiers 
of  Antiochus  ( 1  Sam.  xvii.  5.  1  Mace.  vi.  35.)  were  accoutred 
with  this  defence,  which,  in  our  authorized  translation,  is 
variously  rendered  habcrireon,  coat  of  mail,  and  brigundine. 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  38.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  14.  Isa.  lix.  17.  Jer.  xlvi.  4.) 
13etween  the  joints  of  his  harness  (as  it  is  termed  in  1  Kings 
xxii.  34.),  the  profligate  Ahab  was  mortally  wounded  by  an 
arrow  shot  at  a  venture.  From  these  various  renderings  of 
the  original  word,  it  should  seem  that  this  piece  of  armour 
covered  both  the  back  and  breast,  but  principally  the  latter. 
The  corslets  were  made  of  various  materials :  sometimes 
they  were  made  of  flax  or  cotton,  woveii  very  thick,  or  of  a 
kind  of  woollen  felt :  others  again  were  made  of  iron  or 
brazen  scales,  or  laminae,  laid  one  over  another  like  the  scales 
of  a  fish  ;  others  were  properly  what  we  call  coats  of  mail ; 
and  others  were  composed  of  two  pieces  of  iron  or  brass, 
which  protected  the  back  and  breast.  All  these  kinds  of 
corslets  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Golivith's  coat  of 
mail  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5.)  was  literally,  a  corslet  of  scales,  thai  is, 
composed  of  numerous  laminae  of  brass,  crossing  each  other. 
It  was  called  by  the  Latin  writers  squamea  Ir/rica/'  Similar 
corslets  were  worn  by  the  Persians  and  other  nations.  The 
breast-plate  worn  by  the  unhappy  Saul,  when  he  perished  in 
battle,  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  flax,  or  cotton,  woven 
very  close  and  thick.  (2  Sam.  i.  9.  marginal  rendering.) 

3.  The  Shield  defended  the  whole  body  during  the  batth.-. 
It  was  of  various  forms,  and  made  of  wood  or  ozier,  covered 
with  touch  hides,  or  of  brass,  and  sometimes  was  overlaid 
with  gold.  (1  Kings  x.  16,  17.  xiv.  26,  27.)  Two  sorts  are 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  viz.  the  njx  (ts('»n«h)  great 
shield  or  buckler,  and  tne  pn  (MacfN)  or  smaller  shield.  It 
was  much  used  by  the  Jews,  Babylonians,  Chalda;ans,  As- 
syrians, and  Egyptians.  David,  who  was  a  great  warrior, 
often  mentions  a  shield  and  buckler,  in  his  divine  poems,  to 
signify  that  defence  and  protection  of  heaven  which  he  ex- 
pected and  experienced,  and  in  which  he  reposed  all  his  trust. 
(Psal.  v.  12.)  And  when  he  says,  Ood  ivill  with  favour 
compass  the  righteous  as  with  a  shield,  he  seems  to  allude  to 
the  use  of  the  great  shield  tsinnali  (^which  is  the  word  he  uses) 
with  which  they  covered  and  defended  their  whole  bodies. 
King  Solomon  caused  two  diflcrent  sorts  of  shields  to  be  made, 
viz.  the  tsinnah  (which  answers  to  the  clypeus  of  the  Latins), 
such  a  large  shield  as  the  infantry  wore,  and  the  maginnim 
or  scuta,  which  were  used  by  the  horsemen,  and  were  of  a 
much  less  size.  (2  Chron.  ix.  15,  16.)  The  former  of  these 
are  translated  targets,  and  are  double  in  weight  to  the  other. 
The  Philistines  came  into  the  field  with  this  weapon :  so  we 
find  their  f  )rmidable  champion  was  appointed.  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
7.)  One  bearing  a  shiela  went  before  him,  whose  proper 
duty  it  was  to  carrj'  this  and  some  other  weapons,  with  w  luh 
to  furnish  his  master  upon  occasion." 

»  Catlmet,  In  his  elaborate  Dissertation  sur  la  Milice  des  Anciens  He- 
breux,  has  collected  numerous  examples  from  Homer,  Hcsiod,  Virgil,  ana 
various  other  classic  writers,  in  wliicn  brazen  arms  and  armour  are  men- 
tioned.    Dissertations,  torn.  i.  pp.  220—222. 

•  iEneid,  lib.  ix.  707. 

1  Tlie  chevalier  Folard  is  of  opinion  that  the  brazen  shield,  with  which 
Goliath  covered  his  shoulders,  consisted  only  of  brass  plates  fastened  uf>on 
the  wood  ;  similar  to  the  bucklers  whicli  Soloinon  al'tenvards  enriched 
with  gold  plates,  and  deposited  in  the  temple  (1  Kings  x.  16,  17.),  and  which, 
having  been  carried  away  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  were  replaced  by 
Rehoboam,  with  other  brazen  shields.  An  additional  reason  for  conclud 
ing  Goliath's  shield  to  have  been  coniposod  of  brass  plates  affixed  to  wood, 
is.  that  if  it  had  been  wholly  composecl  of  this  metal,  and  had  been  of  a 
size  proportionable  to  his  body,  it  is  doubtfid  whether  this  giant,  and  s'jI, 
more  whether  his  squire,  would  have  been  able  to  support  its  veiglit 
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A  shield-bearer  was  an  office  among  the  Jews  as  well  as 
li*^  Philistines,  for  David  when  he  first  went  to  court  was 
made  king  Saul's  armour-bearer  (I  Sam.  xvi.  21.), and  .Tona- 
than  had  a  youn^  man  who  bore  his  armour  before  him. 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  1,)  Besides  this  tsinnah,  or  sfreat  massy  shield, 
Goliath  was  furnished  with  a  less  one  (I  Sam.  xvii.  G.  and 
■15.),  which  is  not  expressed  by  one  of  the  fore-rnentioned 
words,  but  is  called  cidon,  which  we  render  a  tarjret  in  one 
place  and  a  shield  in  another,  and  was  of  a  different  nature 
from  the  common  shields.  He  seems  not  only  to  have  held 
it  in  his  hand  when  he  had  occasion  to  use  it,  but  could  also 
at  other  times  conveniently  hang  it  about  his  neck  and  turn 
it  behind,  on  which  account  it  is  added,  that  it  was  between 
his  shoulders.  The  loss  of  the  shield  in  fight  was  excessively 
resented  by  the  Jewish  warriors,  as  well  as  lamented  by 
them,  for  it  was  a  signal  ingredient  of  the  public  mourning, 
that  the  shield  nf  the  miirhti/  wm  vilely  cast  away.  (2  Sam. 
i.  21.)  David,  a  man  of  arms,  who  composed  the  beautiful 
elegy  on  the  death  of  Sanl  related  in  2  Sam.  i.  19 — 27.,  was 
sensible  how  disgraceful  a  thing  it  was  for  soldiers  to  quit 
their  shields  in  the  field,  yet  this  was  the  deplorable  case  of 
the  Jewish  soldiers  in  that  unhappy  engagement  with  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  7.),  they  fled  away  and  left  their 
shields  behind  them  ;  this  vile  and  dishonourable  casting 
away  of  that  principal  armour  is  deservedly  the  subject  of 
the  royal  poet  s  lamentation. 

But  these  honourable  sentiments  were  not  confined  to  the 
Jews.  We  find  them  prevailing  among  most  other  ancient 
nations,  who  considered  it  infamous  to  cast  away  or  lose 
their  shield.  With  the  Greeks  it  was  a  capital  crime,  and 
punished  with  death.  The  Laoedemonran  women,  it  is  well 
known,  in  order  to  excite  the  courage  of  their  sons,  used  to 
deliver  to  them  their  fathers'  shields,  with  this  short  address  : 
"  This  shield  thy  fatlier  always  preserved  ;  do  thou  preserve 
it  also,  or  perish."  Alluding  to  these  sentiments.  Saint  Paul, 
when  exhorting  the  Hebrew  Christians  to  steadfastness  in 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  urges  them  not  to  cast  away  their 
:oiifidcnce,  their  confession  of  faith,  which  hath  s^reat  recom- 
ljen-':e  of  reward,  no  less  than  the  approbation  of  God,  the 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding  here,  and  the  glories 
of  heaven,  as  their  e/f?"?i«/ portion.  (Heb.  x.  35.) 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  they  used  to  scour  and 
polish  their  arms,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  prophet's  ex- 
pressions of  furbishing  the  spears  and  making  bright  the  a)-- 
rows  (Jer.  xlvi.  4.  and  li.  11.)  ,  and  it  should  seem  tiiat  such 
shields  as  were  covered  with  leather  were  oiled  in  order  to 
keep  them  clean,  and  prevent  them  from  becoming  too  dry. 
To  this  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in  2  Sam.  i.  31.  and  Tsa. 
xxi.  5.  When  the  shields  were  not  in  use,  they  were  co- 
vered with  a  case,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  being  rusty 
and  soiled ;  hence  we  read  of  uncovering  the  shield,  which 
signifies  preparing  for  war,  and  having  that  weapon  espe- 
cially in  readiness.   (Isa.  xxii.  6.) 

4.  Another  defensive  provision  in  war  was  the  Military 
Girdle,  or  Belt,  which  answered  a  twofold  purpose,  viz. 
first,  in  order  to  wear  the  sword,  which  hung  at  the  soldier's 
girdle  or  belt  (1  Sam.  xvii.  39)  ;  secondly,  it  was  necessary 
to  gird  their  clothes  and  armour  toother,  and  thus  David 
girded  his  sword  upon  his  armour.  To  gird  and  to  arm  are 
synonymous  words  in  Scripture ;  for  those  who  are  said  to 
be  able  to  put  on  armour  are,  according  to  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Septuagint,  girt  with  a  girdle,  and  hence  comes  the  ex- 
pression of  girding  to  the  battle.  ( 1  Kings  xx.  1 1 .  Isa.  viii.  9. 
2  Sam.  xxii.  40.)  The  military  girdle  was  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  a  soldier,  and  was  highly  prized  among  all  ancient 
nations:  it  was  also  a  rich  press^nt  from  one  chieftain  to 
another.  Thus,  Jonathan  gave  his  girdle  to  David,  as  the 
highest  pledge  of  his  esteem  and  perpetual  friendship. 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  4.)' 

5.  Boots  or  Greaves  were  part  of  the  ancient  defensive 
harness,  because  it  was  the  custom  to  cast  certain  fjumSi^t., 
impediments  (so  called  because  they  entangle  their  feet, 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  gall-traps,  which  since,  in 
heraldry,  are  corruptly  called  call-lrops),  in  the  way  before 
•he  enemy :  the  military  boot  or  shoe  was,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  guard  the  legs  and  feet  from  the  iron  stakes  placed 
in  the  way  to  gall  and  wound  them;  and  thus  we  are  ena- 
bled to  account  for  Goliath's  greaves  of  brass  which  were 
upon  his  legs. 

VII.  The  Offensive  Arms  were  of  two  sorts,  viz.  such 
w  were  employed  when  they  came  to  a  close  engagement ; 

«  In  like  manner,  Ajax  gave  his  girdle  to  Hector,  as  a  token  of  the  hi^h- 
•stregpect.    (Iliad,  vii.  303.)    Dr  A.  Clarke,  on  2Sain.  iviii.  U.  ° 


and  those  with  which  they  annoyed  the  enemy  at  a  distance. 
Of  the  former  description  were  the  sword  and  the  battle-axe. 

1 .  The  SwoRD  is  the  most  ancient  weapon  of  offence  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  With  it  Jacob's  sons  treacherously  as- 
sassinated the  Shechemites.  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25.)  It  was  worn 
on  the  thigh  (Psal.  xlv.  3.  Exod.  xxxii.  27. J,  and  it  should 
seem  on  the  left  thigh  ;  though  it  is  particularly  mentioned 
that  Ehud,  a  Benjamite,  put  a  dagger  or  short  sword  under 
his  garments  on  his  right  thi^h.  (Judg.  iii.  16.)  The  palan- 
quin, or  travelling  couch  of  Solomon  (Song  iii.  7,  8.  where 
our  version  terms  it  a  bed),  was  surrounded  by  threescore 
valiant  Israelitish  soldiers,  every  one  of  whom  had  his  sword 
girt  upon  his  thigh.  There  appear  to  have  been  two  kinda 
of  swords  in  use,  a  larger  one  with  one  edge,  which  is  called 
in  Hebrew  the  mouth  of  the  sword  (Josh.  vi.  21.);  and  a 
shorter  one  with  two  edges,  like  that  of  Ehud.  The  modern 
Arabs,  it  is  well  known,  wear  a  sabre  on  one  side,  and  a 
cangiar  or  dagger  in  their  girdles. 

2.  Of  the  Battle-axe  we  have  no  description  in  the 
Sacred  Volume :  it  seems  to  have  been  a  most  powerful 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  cavalry,  from  the  allusion  made  to 
it  by  Jeremiah  : — Thou  art  my  battle-axe  and  lueapons  of  war,- 
for  loith  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the  nations,  and  u'ith  thee 
will  I  destroy  kingdoms :  and  with  thee  loill  I  break  in  pieces 
the  horse  and  his  rider,  and  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  tlu 
chariot  and  his  rider.  (Jer.  li.  20,  21.) 

The  other  oflTensive  weapons  for  annoying  the  enemy  at  a 
distance,  were  the  spear  or  javelin,  the  sling,  and  the  bow 
and  arrow. 

3.  The  Spear  or  Javelin  (as  the  words  nni  (ROMffcii),  and 
n^jn  (chknith),   are  variously  rendered   in  Num.  xxv.  7. 

1  Sam.  xiii.  19.  and  Jer.  xlvi.  4.)  was  of  different  kinds, 
according  to  its  length  or  make.  Some  of  them  might  be 
thrown  or  darted  (1  Sam.  xviii.  11.);  and  it  appears  from 

2  Sam.  ii  23.  that  some  of  them  were  pointed  at  both  ends. 
When  armies  were  encamped,  the  spear  of  the  general  or 
commander-in-chief  was  stuck  into  the  ground  at  his  head.* 

4.  Slings  are  enumerated  among  the  military  stores  col- 
lected by  Uzziah.  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  14.)  In  the  use  of  the 
sling,  David  eminently  excelled,  and  slew  Goliath  with  a 
stone  from  one.  The  Benjamites  were  celebrated  in  battle 
because  they  had  attained  to  a  great  skill  and  accuracy  in 
handling  this  weapon ;  they  could  sling  stones  to  a  hair^s 
breadth,  and  not  miss  (Judg.  XX.  16. ") ;  and  where  it  is  said 
that  they  were  left-handed,  it  shoulcl  rather  be  rendered  am- 
bidexters, for  we  are  told,  they  could  use  both  the  right-hana 
and  the  left  (1  Chron.  xii.  2.);  that  is,  they  did  not  con- 
stantly use  their  right  hand  as  others  did,  when  they  shot 
arrows  or  slung  stones,  but  they  were  so  expert  in  their  mili- 
tary exercises,  that  they  could  perform  them  with  their  left 
hand  as  well  as  with  their  right. 

5.  Bowsand  Arrows  are  of  great  antiquity:  indeed,  no  wea- 
pon is  mentioned  so  early.  Thus  Isaac  said  to  Esau,  Take 
thy  weapons,  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow  (Gen.  xxvii.  3.)  ;  though 
it  is  true,  these  are  not  spoken  of  as  used  in  war,  but  m 
hunting,  and  so  they  are  supposed  and  implied  before  this ; 
where  it  is  said  of  Ishmael,  that  he  became  an  archer,  and 
used  bows  and  arrows  in  shooting  of  wild  beasts.  (Gen.  xxi. 
20.)  This  afterwards  became  so  useful  a  weapon,  that  care 
was  taken  to  train  up  the  Hebrew  youth  to  it  betimes.  W*hen 
David  had  in  a  solemn  manner  lamented  the  death  of  king 
Saul,  he  gave  orders  for  teaching  the  young  men  the  use  of 
the  bow  (2  Sam.  i.  18.),  that  they  might  be  as  expert  as  the 
Philistines,  by  whose  bows  and  arrows  Saul  and  his  army 
were  slain.  These  were  part  of  the  military  ammunition 
(for  in  those  times  bows  were  used  instead  of  guns,  and  ar- 
rows supplied  the  place  of  powder  and  ball).  From  Job  xx. 
24.  and  from  Psal.  xviii.  34.  it  may  be  collected,  that  the 
military  bow  was  made  of  steel,  and,  consequently,  was 
very  stiflf  and  hard  to  bend,  on  which  account  they  used  their 
foot  in  bending  their  bows  ;  and  therefore  when  the  prophets 
speak  of  treading  the  bow,  and  of  bows  trodden,  they  are  to  be 
understood  of  bows  bent,  as  our  translators  rightly  render  it 
(Jer.  1.  14.  Isa.  v.  28.  xxi.  15.) ;  where  the  Hebrew  word 
which  is  used  in  these  places  signifies  to  tread  upon.  This 
weapon  was  thought  so  necessary  in  war,  that  it  is  called 
the  Bow  of  war,  or  the  battle-bow.  (Zech.  ix.  10.  x.  4.) 

VIII.  Many  of  the  cities  of  Palestine,  being  erected  on 
eminences,  were  fortified  by  nature ;  but  most  frequently  they 
were  surrounded  with  a  lofty  wall,  eithf.t  single  or  double 
(Deut.  xxviii.  52.  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11.  Isa.  xxii.  11.)  ;  or 
which  were  erected  towers  or  bulwarks.  (2  Chron.  xiv.  7 

>  See  p.  87.  supra,  for  examples  of  this  cufKouo. 
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xxvi.  'J.  Psal.  xlviii.  13.)  These  towers  were  fiiniislied  with 
machines,  from  whicli  the  besieged  could  disclrar<fe  arrows 
and  great  stones.  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  15.)  It  was  also  usual  to 
erect  towers  on  the  confines  of  a  country,  to  repress  the  in- 
cursions of  troublesome  neiffjibours,  ana  which  also  served 
as  occasional  places  of  refuge.  The  tower  of  Peniel  (.ludg. 
viii.  9.  17.)»  an^  those  erected  by  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  'J, 
10.),  appear  to  have  been  of  this  description;  and  similar 
towers  were  afterwards  erected  by  tUe  crusaders.'  Wlien 
the  Israelites  were  about  to  !)esiege  a  city,  they  dug  irenches, 
drew  a  line  of  circumvallation,  erected  ramparts,  built  forts 
against  it,  and  cast  a  mount  against  it ;  they  also  set  the 
camp  against  it,  and  set  battering  rams  against  \t  round  about, 
(2 Sam.  XX.  15.  Lam.  ii.  8.  Kzek.  iv.  2.)  These  engines 
of  n/itit,  as  our  niar»in  renders  it  in  the  prophecy  of  .leremiah 
(vi.  0.),  in  all  probability,  resembled  m  some  measwre  the 
balistaf;  and  catapulta;  among  the  Romans  ;  which  were  used 
tor  throwing  stones  and  arrows,  and  anciently  served  instead 
of  mortars  and  carcasses.  Further,  in  order  to  give  notice 
of  an  approaching  enemy,  and  to  bring  the  dispersed  inhabi- 
tants ot  tlio  country  together,  they  used  to  S(^t  up  beacons  on 
the  tops  of  mountains,  as  a  proper  alarm  upon  those  occasions. 

Such  were  the  various  instruments  of  offence  and  defence 
in  use  among  the  ancient  Israelites.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  were  very  badly  provided  with  military  wea])ons  :  for, 
after  the  Philistines  had  gained  many  considerable  advantages 
over  them,  and  in  effect  subdued  their  country,  they  took 
care  that  no  smith  should  be  left  throughout  the  land  of  Is- 
rael, to  prevent  them  from  making  swords  and  spears  ;  so 
that  the  Israelites  were  obliged  to  go  down  to  the  Philistines 
whenever  they  had  occasion  to  sharpen  their  instruments  of 
husbandry.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  10, 20.  22.)  Long  before  the  reign 
of  Saul  we  read  that  there  irax  mit  a  shield  or  spear  seen 
atnnnu;  fortji  thoHSctJid  in  Israel  (.ludg.  v.  8.)  ;  though  it  is  pro- 
bable tliat  they  had  other  military  weapons  which  are  not  men- 
tioned. After  Nebuchadnezzar  had  captured  .lerusalem,  he 
adopted  the  policy  of  the  Philistines,  and  took  all  the  crafts- 
men and  smiths  with  hin\  to  J3al)ylon,  that  the  poorest  of  the 
people,  whom  he  had  left  behind,  might  be  in  no  condition 
to  rebel.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  14.) 

It  was  an  ancient  custom  to  slioot  an  arrow  or  cast  a  spear 
into  the  country  which  an  army  intended  to  invade.  As  soon 
as  Alexander  had  arrived  on  the  coasts  of  Ionia,  he  threw  a 
dart  into  the  country  of  the  Persians.-  The  throwing  of  a 
dart  was  considered  as  an  emblem  of  the  commencement  of 
h:?tilities  among  the  Romans.^  Some  such  custom  as  this 
appears  to  have  obtained  among  the  eastern  people  ;  and  to 
this  the  prophet  Elisha  alluded  when  he  termed  the  arrow 
shot  by  tne  king  of  Israel,  tJie  arrow  of  deliverance  from  Syria 
(2Kingsxiii.  17.):  meaning,  that  as  surely  as  that  arrow 
was  shot  towards  the  lands  which  had  been  conquered  from 
the  Israelites  by  the  Syrians,  so  surely  should  those  lands  be 
reconquered  and  restored  to  Israel. 

IX.  Previously  to  undertaking  a  war,  the  heathens  con- 
sulted their  oracles,  soothsayers,  and  magicians  ;  and  after 
their  example,  Saul,  when  forsaken  by  God,  had  recourse  to 
a  witch  to  Know  the  result  of  the  impending  battle  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  7.)  :  they  also  had  recourse  to  divination  by  arrows, 
and  inspection  of  the  livers  of  slaughtered  victims.  (Ezek. 
xxi.  21.)  The  Israelites,  to  whom  these  things  were  prohi- 
bited, formerly  consulted  the  urim  and  thummim,  or  the 
sacred  lot.  (Judg.  i.  1.  xx.  27,  28.')  After  the  establishment 
of  the  monarchy,  the  kings,  as  tfiey  were  piously  or  impi- 
ously disposed,  consulted  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  or  tne 
false  prophets,  the  latter  of  whom  (as  it  was  their  interest) 
failed  not  to  persuade  them  that  they  should  succeed. 
(1  Kings  xxii.  G — 13.  2  Kings  xix.  2.  20.)  Their  expedi- 
tions were  generally  undertaken  in  the  spring  (2  Sam.  xi.  1.), 
and  carried  on  through  the  summer.  Previously  to  the  en- 
gagement, the  combatants  anointed  their  shields,  and  took 
lood  that  their  strength  might  not  fail  them.  (Isa.  xxi.  5. 
Jer.  xlvi.  3,  4.)  The  law  and  usage  of  civilized  nations  re- 
quire that  no  war  should  be  undertaken  without  a  previous 
declaration,  and  without  a  previous  demand  of  satisfaction 
for  the  injury  complained  ot.  Hence,  in  the  voluntary  wars 
of  the  Jews,  Moses  ordained  that  certain  conditions  of 
peace  should  be  offered  before  the  Israelites  attacked  any 
place.  (Ueut.  xx.  10 — 20.)  There  does  not,  however,  ap- 
pear to  have   been   any  uniform   mode  of  declaring  war. 

«  Harnier's  Obsenations,  vol.  iii.  pp.  415 — 41S.  425—123. 
»  Justin,  Hist.  Philipp.  lili.  ii. 

»  Livy,  lib.  i.  c.  32.     Other  inslances  from  the  Roman  history  may  be 
Keen  in  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  362. 
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When  Jephthah  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Israelites 
beyond  the  Jordan,  he  sent  messengers  (or  ambassadors'' 
to  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  saying,  IVliuf  liust  fliou  h 
do  wilk  me,  that  them  art  come  against  me,  to  ft'^ht  in  my 
land?  (Judg.  xi.  12.)  On  the  Ammonites  complaining 
that  tlie  Israelites  had  forcibly  seized  their  lands,  Jephthah, 
after  justifying  his  people  from  the  charge,  concluded  by  say- 
ing, The  Lord,  the  Judfre,  be  judge  this  dmj  between  the  ehtl- 
drcn  of  Israel  and  the  children  of  Jmmon  (27.)  ;  after  which 
he  attacked  and  totally  discomfited  them.  When  thePiiilis- 
tines  invaded  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  avenge  the 
injury  committed  by  Samson  in  burning  their  corn,  in  reply 
to  the  question  of  the  men  of  Judah,  ^7<.y  arc  ye  come  up 
against  us  ?  and  on  their  promising  to  deliver  up  Samson, 
the  Philistines  withdrew  their  forces.  (Judg.  xv.  9,  10,  &;c.) 
After  the  detestable  crime  committed  by  certain  Benjainites 
of  the  town  of  Gibeah,  upon  the  Levite's  concubine,  all  the 
assembled  Israelites  sent  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to  demand 
that  the  guilty  parties  should  be  delivered  up,  that  they  might 
put  them  to  death,  and  put  eiway  evil  from  Israel.  (Judg.  xx. 
12,  13.)  Nor  did  they  resolve  upon  war,  until  after  the 
refusal  of  the  Benjamites. 

In  later  times,  we  may  obser\'e  a  kind  of  defiance,  or  decla- 
ration of  war  between  David's  army  under  the  command  of 
Joab,  and  that  of  Ishbosheth  under  Abner,  who  said  to  Joab. 
Let  the  young  men  now  eirise  and  play  befrre  u.i.  And  'Joab 
said,  Let  them,  arise ,-  and  immediately  the  conflict  began  be- 
tween twelve  men  of  each  army  (2  Sam.  ii.  14,  15.)  Ama- 
ziah,  king  of  Judah,  proud  of  some  advantages  which  he  had 
obtained  over  the  Levites,  sent  a  challenge  to  Jehoash  king 
of  Israel,  saying.  Come,  let  us  look  one  anejther  in  the  face. 
Jehoash,  in  a  beautiful  parable,  dissuaded  him  from  going  to 
war ;  to  which  Amaziah  refused  to  listen.  The  two  kings 
did  look  one  another  in  the  face  at  Belhshemesh,  where  the  king 
of  Judah  was  totally  defeated.  (2  Kings  xiv.  8 — 12.)  Ben- 
Hadad,  king  of  Syria,  declared  war  against  Ahab  in  a  yet 
more  insolent  manner.  Having  laid  siege  to  Samaria,  he 
sent  messengers,  saying.  Thy  silver  and  thy  gold  is  mint; 
thy  wives  also,  and  thy  children  are  mine.  Ahab,  who  felt  his 
weakness,  replied,  My  lord,  0  king,  according  to  thy  saying, 
I  am  thine  and  all  that  I  have.  Then  Ben-Hadad,  more  inso- 
lent than  before,  rejoined,  MtJiough  I  have  sent  unto  thee,  say- 
ing. Thou  shall  deliver  ine  thy  silver,  and  thy  gold,  and  thy 
wives,  and  thy  children ,-  yet  1  will  send  my  servants  unto  thee 
to-morrow  about  this  time,  and  they  shall  search  thine  house, 
and  the  houses  of  thy  servants,  and  whatsoever  is  pleasant  in 
thine  eyes,  they  shall  put  it  in  their  hand,  and  take  it  away. 
These  exorbitant  demands  being  rejected  by  Ahab  and  his 
counsel,  who  resolved  to  defend  themselves  and  sustain  the 
siege,  Ben-Hadad  was  obliged  to  abandon  it,  after  having 
lost  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  (1  Kings  xx.  4 — 21.) 
When  Pharaoh  ISJecho  king  of  Egj-pt,  on  his  way  to  Car- 
chemish  against  the  Assyrians,  was  desirous  of  crossing  the 
dominions  of  the  king  of  Judah,  Josiah,  who  was  the  ally 
or  tributary  of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  opposed  his  passage 
with  an  army.  Then  Necho  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  say- 
ing, TVhat  have  I  to  do  ivith  thee,  thou  king  of  Judah  ?  I  come 
not  against  thee  this  day,  but  against  the  house  ivlierewith  1 
have  war,  for  God  commanded  me  to  make  haste.  Forbear  thou 
from  meddling  with  God,  who  is  with  me,  that  he  destroy  thee 
not.  Josiah  persisted,  and  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  battle 
which  he  lost.  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  20 — 24.) 

X.  Of  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  earliest  Jewish 
armies  were  drawn  up,  the  Scriptures  give  us  no  information : 
but,  eis  the  art  of  war  was  then  comparatively  imperfect, 
much  reliance  was  jilaced  in  the  multitude  of  combatants, — 
a  notion,  the  fallacy  of  which  is  exposed  in  Psal.  xxxiii.  16. 

Subsequently,  however,  under  the  kings,  when  the  Jews 
had  cavalry,  they  threw  them  upon  the  wings  (according  to 
the  chevalier  Folard),  in  large  squadrons  of  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred horse,  with  a  deptii  equal  to  the  front,  and  with  little 
intervals  between  them.  But  this  order  was  not  always  ob- 
served. John  the  son  of  Simon  Maccabaeus,  in  the  battle 
which  he  fought  with  Cendebeus,  placed  his  horse  in  the 
centre,  and  threw  his  foot  upon  the  wings  ;  to  which  success- 
ful stratagem  he  was,  under  Providence,  indebted  for  a  com- 
plete victory  (1  Mace.  xvi.  7,  8.):  for  the  novelty  of  this 
order  of  battle  amazed  the  enemy's  infantry,  and  confounded 
Cendebeus,  when  he  found  that  he  had  to  encounter  the  whole 
of  John's  cavalry,  which  bore  down  his  foot,  while  the  infantry 
of  the  Jews  broke  through  his  horse,  and  put  then  to  flight 

From  the  time  of  Moses  to  that  of  Solomon,  the  ark  ofthe 
covenant  was  present  in  the  camp,  the  symbol  of  the  divine 
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presence,  and  an  incuement  to  valiant  achievements.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Philistines  in  the  time  of  the  high-priest 
Eli  (1  Sam.  iv.  11.),  but  subsequently  restored.  In  like 
manner  the  Philistines  carried  their  deities  into  the  field  of 
battle  (1  Chron.  xiv.  12.)  ;  and  it  appears  that  Jeroboam  and 
the  Israelites  of  the  ten  tribes  had  their  golden  calves  with 
them  in  the  field.  (2  Chron.  xiii.  8.)  Before  they  engaged 
in  battle,  the  law  of  Moses  appointed  two  priests  to  blow 
with  two  silver  trumpets  (Num.  x.  9.),  which  are  described 
by  Josephus'  to  have  been  a  cubit  long,  and  narrow  like  a 
pipe,  but  wider,  as  ours  are,  at  the  bottom  ;  no  more  than  two 
were  at  first  ordered  for  present  use,  but  more  were  after- 
wards made  when  the  priests  and  the  people  were  increased. 
There  were  others  called  trumpets  of  rams'  horns  (Josh.  vi. 
4.),  probably  from  their  shape,  which  were  used  in  war,  to 
incite  the  soldiers  to  the  conflict.  These  instruments  were 
blown  to  call  the  people  to  the  sanctuary  to  pay  their  devo- 
tion, and  pray  to  God  before  they  engaged;  and  they  were 
sounded  with  a  particular  blast,  that  they  might  know  the 
meaning  of  the  summons :  then  the  anointed  for  the  ivar, 
going  from  one  battalion  to  another,  was  to  exhort  the  sol- 
diers to  fight  valiantly.  (Deut.  XX.  2.)  There  were  officers 
whose  duty  it  was  to  make  proclamation,  that  those  whose 
business  it  was  should  make  sufficient  provision  for  the  army 
before  they  marched  ;  and  every  tenth  man  was  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  (Josh.  i.  10,  11.  Judg.  xx.  10.)  Sometimes 
they  advanced  to  battle  singing  hymns  (2  (Jhron.  xx.  21, 
22.)  ;  and  the  signal  was  given  by  the  priests  sounding  the 
trumpets.     (Num.  x.  9.     Judg.  vi.  34.     2  Chron.  xiii.  14. 

1  Mace.  iii.  54.  iv.  13.)  It  should  seem  that  a  notion  pre- 
vailed among  the  ancient  idolatrous  nations  of  the  East,  of 
the  efficacy  of  devoting  an  enemy  to  destruction.  Under 
this  persuasion  Balak  engaged  Balaam  to  curse  the  Israel- 
ites because  they  were  too  mighty  for  him  (Num.  xxii.  6.) ; 
and  Goliath  cursed  David  by  his  gods.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  43.)^ 
The  Romans  in  later  times  had  a  peculiar  form  of  evoking  or 
calling  out  the  gods,  under  whose  protection  a  place  was 
supposed  to  be,  and  also  of  devoting  the  people,  which  is 
fully  described  by  Macrobius,^  and  many  accounts  are  related 
in  the  Hindoo  puranas  of  kings  employing  sages  to  curse 
their  enemies  when  too  powerful  for  them.  It  was  custom- 
ary for  the  Hebrew  kings  or  their  generals  (in  common  with 
other  ancient  nations)  to  deliver  an  address  to  their  armies. 
(2  Chron.  xiii.  4—12.  xx.  21.  1  Mace.  iv.  8—11.)  These 
harangues  had  a  great  share  in  the  success  of  the  day,  and 
often  contributed  to  the  gaining  of  a  battle.  The  Greek  and 
Roman  historians  abound  with  pieces  of  this  kind  ;  but  they 
are  too  long,  and  too  elaborate,  to  be  .originals.  Those  only 
which  are  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  appear  to  be  natural  : 
the  terms  in  which  they  are  conceived  carry  certain  marks 
of  truth,  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader :  they  are  short 
but  lively,  moving,  and  full  of  pious  sentiments. 

The  onset  of  the  battle,  after  the  custom  of  the  orientals, 
was  very  violent  (Num.  xxiii.  24.  xxiv.  8,  9.),  and  was  made 
with  a  great  shout.  (Exod.  xxxii.  17.  1  Sam.  xvii.  20.  52, 

2  Chron.  xiii.  15.  Jer.  1.  42.)  The  same  practice  obtained 
in  the  age  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  iii.  54.),  as  it  does  to 
this  day  among  the  Cossacks,  Tartars,  and  Turks.  All  the 
wars,  in  the  earliest  times,  were  carried  on  with  great  cru- 
elty and  ferocity ;  of  which  we  may  see  instances  in  Judg. 
viii.  7.  16.  2  Kings  iii.  27.  viii.  12.  xv.  16.  2  Chron.  xxv. 
12.  Amos  i.  3.  13.  and  Psal.  cxxxvii.  8,  9.  Yet  the  kings 
of  Israel  were  distinguished  for  their  humanity  and  lenity 
towards  their  enemies.  (1  Kings  xx.  31.  2  Kings  vi.  21 — 23. 
2  Chron.  xxviii.  8 — 15.)  When  the  victory  was  decided, 
the  bodies  of  the  slain  were  interred.  (1  Kings  xi.  15. 
2  Sam.  ii.  32.  xxi.  14.  Ezek.  xxxix.  11,  12.  2Macc.  xii. 
39.)  Sometimes,  however,  the  heads  of  the  slain  were  cut 
off,  and  deposited  in  heaps  at  the  palace  gate  (2  Kings  x. 
7,  8.),  as  is  frequently  done  to  this  day  in  Turkey,  and  in 
Persia  ;^  and  when  the  conquerors  were  irritated  at  the  ob- 
stinacy with  which  a  city  was  defended,  they  refused  the 
rites  of  burial  to  the  dead,  whose  bodies  were  cast  out,  a 
prey  to  carnivorous  birds  and  beasts.  This  barbarity  is 
feelingly  deplored  by  the  Psalmist.  (Ixxix.  1 — 3.)  Ana  on 
some  occasions  the  remains  of  the  slain  were  treated  with 
every  mark  of  indignity.  Thus  the  Philistines  cut  off  the 
head  of  Saul,  and  stripped  off  his  armour,  which  they  put  in 
the  house  of  their  deity,  Ashtaroth  or  Astarte ;  and  they  fas- 

'  Antiq.  lib.  iii.  c.  11. 

"'  In  like  manner,  the  Cingalese  frequently  utter  imprecations  in  the 
name  ol'  the  most  malignant  of  their  deities.  Caljaway'.s  Oriental  Obser- 
vations, p.  20. 

»  Saturnalia,  lib.  iii.  c.  9.  *  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  186. 


tcned  his  body  and  the  bodies  of  hrs  sons  to  the  wall  of  Beth- 
shan ;  whence  they  were  soon  taken  by  the  brave  inhabitants 
of  Jabesh  Gilead.  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  9 — 12.)  A  heap  of  stones 
was  raised  over  the  grave  ofprinces,  as  in  the  case  of  Absa- 
lom. (2  Sam.  xviii.  17.)  The  daily  diminishing  cairn  of 
pebble-stones,  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  lake  ot 
Grasmere,  in  Cumberland,  and  known  by  the  appellation  of 
Dunmail  Raise-stones,  was  raised  in  a  like  manner  to  com- 
memorate the  name  and  defeat  of  Dunmail,  a  petty  king  of 
Cumbria,  a.  d.  945  or  946,  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarch 
Edmund  I. 

When  a  city  was  taken,  after  being  rased  to  the  founda- 
tion, it  was  sometimes  sowed  with  salt,  and  ploughed  up,  in 
token  of  perpetual  desolation.  In  this  manner  Abimelech, 
after  putting  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem  to  the  sword,  level- 
led it  with  the  ground,  and  sowed  it  with  salt :  and  thus 
many  centuries  after,  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  (a.  d. 
1163),  irritated  at  the  long  and  strenuous  defence  made  by 
the  besieged  inhabitants  of  Milan,  on  capturing  that  city, 
abandoned  it  to  pillage,  and  sparing  nothing  but  the  churches, 
ordered  it  to  be  entirely  rased  to  the  ground,  which  was 
ploughed  and  sown  with  salt,  in  memory  of  its  rebellion.' 
The  prophet  Micah  (iii.  12.)  foretold  that  Jerusalem  should 
he  pluugfiedas  afield,  and  his  prediction  (as  we  have  seen  in 
another"  part  of  this  work)  was  most  literally  fulfilled  after 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Roman  army  under  Titus.  It 
was  not  unusual  in  remote  antiquity  to  pronounce  a  curse 
upon  those  who  should  rebuild  a  destroyed  city.  Thus 
Joshua  denounced  a  curse  upon  the  man  who  should  rebuild 
Jericho  (Josh.  vi.  26.),  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  recorded 
in  1  Kings  xvi.  34.  In  like  manner  CroBSus  uttered  a  curse 
on  him  who  should  rebuild  the  walls  of  Sidene,  which  he 
had  destroyed ;  and  the  Romans  also  upon  him  who  should 
rebuild  the  city  of  Carthage."^ 

Various  indignities  and  cruelties  were  inflicted  on  those 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  captive.  On  some  occa- 
sions particular  districts  were  marked  out  for  destruction. 
(2  Sam.  viii.  2.)  Of  those  whose  lives  were  spared,  the 
victors  set  their  feet  upon  the  necks  (Josh.  x.  24.),  or  muti- 
lated their  persons'  (Judg.  i.  7.  2  Sam.  iv.  12.  Ezek.  xxiii. 
25.8),  or  imposed  upon  them  the  severest  and  most  laborious 
occupations.  (2  Sam.  xii.  31.)  It  was  the  barbarous  custom 
of  the  conquerors  of  those  times,  to  make  their  unhappy 
captives  bow  down  that  they  might  go  over  them  (Isa.  li. 
23.),°  and  also  to  strip  them  naked,  and  make  them  travel  in 
that  condition,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and,  which  was  worst  of  all,  to  the  intolerable  heat  of  the 
sun.  Nor  were  women,  as  appears  from  Isa.  iii.  17.,  ex- 
empted from  this  treatment.  1  o  them  this  was  the  height 
of  indignity,  as  well  as  of  cruelty,  especially  to  those  oe- 
scribed  by  the  prophets,  who  had  indulged  themselves  in  all 
manner  of  delicacies  of  living,  and  all  the  superfluities  of 

5  Modern  Universal  History,  vol.  xxvi,  p.  11.  8vo.  edit. 

«  Burder's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  301. 

■>  Tliat  the  cutting  off  the  thumbs  and  toes  of  captured  enemies  was  an 
ancient  mode  of  treating  them,  we  learn  from  MWdM  (Var.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c 
9.),  who  tells  us,  that  the  "Athenians,  at  the  instigation  of  Cleon,  son  of 
Clea>natas,  made  a  decree  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  jEgina 
should  have  the  thumb  cut  off  from  the  right  hand,  so  that  they  might  ever 
after  be  disabled  from  holding  a  spear,  yet  might  handle  an  oar."  It  was  a 
custom  among  those  Romans  who  disliked  a  military  hfe,  to  cut  off  their  own 
thumbs,  that  they  might  not  be  capable  of  serving  in  the  army.  Some- 
times the  parents  cut  off  the  thumbs  of  their  children,  that  they  might  not 
be  called  into  the  army.  According  to  Suetonius,  a  Roman  knight,  who 
had  cut  off  the  thumbs  of  his  two  sons,  to  prevent  them  from  being  called 
to  a  military  life,  was,  by  the  order  of  Augustus,  publicly  sold,  both  he  and 
his  property.  Equitein  Romajium,  o?iod  duobus  filiis  adolescentibus, 
causadetractandi sacramenti,  pollices  ampulasset,  ipsum  botiaque subjecit 
liastcD.  Vit.  August,  c.  24.  Calmet  rem  irks,  that  the  Italian  language  has 
preserved  a  term,  poltrone,  which  signifies  one  whose  thumb  is  cut  off;  to 
designate  a  soldier  destitute  of  courage.  Burder's  Oriental  Literature, 
vol.  i.p.  310. 

8  Ezek.  xxiii.  25.  They  shall  take  away  thy  nose  and  thine  ears.  This 
cruelty  is  still  practised  under  some  of  the  despotic  governments  of  the 
eastern  countries.  One  of  the  most  recent  instances  is  thus  related  by 
Messrs.  Waddington  and  Hanbury,  during  their  visit  to  some  parts  of 
Ethiopia  : — "  Our  servants,  in  their  expedition  into  the  villag^  <bund  only 
an  old  woman  alive,  with  her  ears  off.  Tlie  pasha  buys  human  ears  at 
fifty  piastres  apiece,  which  leads  to  a  thou.sand  unnecessary  cruelties, 
and  barbarizes  the  system  of  warfare  ;  but  er;ables  his  highness  to  collect 
a  large  stock  of  ears,  which  he  sends  down  to  his  father,  as  proofs  of  his 
successes."  .Journal  of  a  Visit,  &c.  p.  118.  (London,  1822.  4to.) — Similar 
instances  of  this  kind  of  cruelty  may  be  seen  in  Dodwell's  Classical  Tour 
through  "jroece,  vol.  i.  p.  20.  Sir  James  Malcolm's  Hist  of  Persia,  vol.  i. 
p.  555. ;  ai.d  Biirckhardt'a  Travels  in  Nubia,  p.  35. 

9  A  similar  barbarous  instance  is  recorded  long  after  the  time  of  Isaiah. 
TheRoman  emperor  Valerian,  being  through  trecu  lery  betrayed  to  Sapor 
king  of  Persia,  was  treated  by  him  as  the  basest  pnd  most  abject  slave  : 
for  the  Persian  monarch  commanded  the  unhv.ppy  Roman  to  bow  himself 
down,  and  offer  him  liis  back,  on  which  he  set  his  foot,  in  order  to  mount 
his  chariot  or  his  horse,  whenever  he  had  occasion.  (Lactantius,  de  Morte 
Persecutorum,  c.  5.  Aurelius,  Victor,  Epitome,  c.  32.)  Bp.  Lowth's 
Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  315.    In  p.  307.  he  has  given  another  similar  insiance 
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ornamental  dress;  and  even  whosn   faces  had  hardly  ever  \  came  In  Jerusalem  loith  psallerles  and  harp.':,  and  trumpd-'i  unta 

nUvnya  ]uenl\oued\  t/ie  house  of  the  Lord.      (2  Chron.  xx._27,  28.) 


been  exposed  to  the  sight  of  men.  This  is  alway 
as  the  hardest  part  of  the  lot  of  captives.  Nahum  (iii.  5,  G.), 
denouncino-  the  fate  of  Nineveh,  paints  it  in  very  stronfj  co- 
lours.' Women  and  children  were  also  exposed  to  treatment 
at  wliich  humanity  shudders.  (Zccli.  xiv.  2.  Ksth.  iii.  13. 
2  Kings  viii.  12.  Psal.  cxxxvii.  9.  Isa.  xiii.  IG.  18.  2  Kings 
XV.  IG"  Hos.  xiii.  1G.  Amos  i.  13.)  And  whole  nations  were 
carried  into  captivity,  and  transjdanted  to  distant  countries: 
this  was  the  case  witli  iho  Jews  (2  Kings  xxiv.  12 — IG.  .Ter. 
xxxix.  9,  10.  xl.  7.),as  .lereiiiiah  had  predicted  (.Icr.  xx.  5.), 
and  instances  of  simiUir  conduct  are  not  waating  in  the  mo- 
dern history  of  the  East.^  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  con- 
quered nations  were  merely  made  tributaries,  as  the  Moabites 
and  Syrians  were  by  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  4.  G.)  :  but  this 
was  considered  a  great  ignommy,  and  was  a  source  of  re- 
proach to  the  idol  deities  of  the  countries  which  were  thus 
subjected.  (2  Kings  xix.  12,  13.)  Still  further  to  show  their 
absolute  superiority,  the  victorious  sovcreigrns  used  to  change 
the  names  of  the  mon-archs  whom  tiicy  subdued.  Thus  we 
find  the  king  of  Babylon  changing  the  name  of  Mattaniah 
into  Zedekiah,  when  he  constituted  him  kincr  of  Judah, 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  17.)  Archbishop  Usher  remarks,  that  the 
king  of  Egypt  gave  to  Eliakim  the  name  of  .Tehoiakim 
(2  Chron.  xxxvi.  4.),  thereby  to  testify  that  he  ascribed  his 
victory  over  the  Baoylonians  to  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel, 
by  whose  command,  as  he  pretended  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  21, 
22.),  he  undertook  the  expedition.  Nebuchadnezzar  also 
ordered  his  eunuch  to  change  the  name  of  Daniel,  who  after- 
wards was  called  Bclteshazzar;  and  the  three  companions 
of  Daniel,  whose  names  formerly  were  llananiah,  Mishaei, 
and  Azariah,  he  called  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego. 
(Dan.  i.  7.)  It  was  likewise  a  custom  amon^  the  heathens 
to  carry  in  triumph  the  images  of  the  gods  of  such  nations 
as  they  had  vanquished  :  Isaiah  prophesies. of  Cj'rus,  that 
in  this  manner  he  would  treat  the  gocls  of  Babylon,  when  he 
says,  Belboivefh,  Ncbo  sfonpefh,  fhcir  idobivere  upon  the  beasts, 
and  upon  the  cattle,  and  themselves  have  gone  into  captivity. 
(Isa.  xlvi.  1,  2.)  Daniel  foretells  that  the  gods  of  the  Sy- 
rians, with  their  princes,  should  be  carried  captive  into  Egypt 
(Dan.  xi.  8.)  ;  and  similar  predictions  are  to  be  met  wiui  in 
Jeremiah  (xlviii.  7.)  and  in  Amos.  (i.  15.) 

XI.  On  their  return  home,  the  Victoks  were  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy.  The  women  preceded  them  with 
instruments  of  music,  singing  and  dancing.  In  this  manner 
Miriam  and  the  women  oT  Israel  joined  in  chorus  with  the 
men,  in  the  song  of  victofy  which  Moses  composed  on  occa- 
sion of  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh  and  his  Egyptian  host  in 
the  Red  Sea,  and  which  they  accompanied  with  timbrels  and 
dances.  (Exod.xv.  1 — 21.)  Thus,  also,  Jephthah  was  hailed 
by  his  daughter,  on  his  return  from  discomfiting  the  cliildren 
of  Ammon  (Judg.  xi.  34.) ;  and  Saul  and  David  were  greeted, 
in  like  manner,  on  their  return  from  the  defeat  of  the  Philistines. 
The  women  came  out  of  all  the  cities  of  Israel,  sitiging  and 
dancing,  to  meet  kiiig  .»w/,  with  tabrets,  with  joy,  and  ivith 
{nsfruments  of  music.  And  the  women  answered  one  another 
as  they  played,  and  said,  Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands  and 
David  his  ten  thousands  !  (1  Sam.  xviii.  7,  8.)  The  victori- 
ous army  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  pious  king  of  Judah,  long  after- 
wards, returned,  every  man  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  with  the 
king  at  their  head,  to  go  again  to  Jerusalem  loith  joy ,-  for  the 
Lord  had  made  them  to  rejoice  over  their  enemies,     .ind  they 

I  Up.  I.owth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  45. 

»  lu  the  thirteenlh  century,  when  the  Mogi^ls  or  Tartars  under  Zinghis 
Kahn  overran  and  conquered  Asia,  "  the  inhabitants  who  had  submitted  to 
their  discretion,  wi-re  ordered  to  evacuate  their  houses,  and  to  assemble 
■n  some  plain  adjacent  to  the  city,  where  a  division  was  made  of  the  van- 
quished into  three  parts.  The  first  class  consisted  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison,  and  of  Ihn  yaung  men  capable  of  bearing  aTms ;  and  Ilieir  fate 
was  instantly  docidod:  they  were  either  enlisted  among  the  Moiruls,  or 
they  were  massacred  on  the  spot  liy  the  troops,  who  witti  pointed  spears 
and  beaded  bows  had  formed  a  circle  round  the  captive  multitude.  Tlie 
second  class,  coiuixjsed  of  the  i/oung  and  beaiiliful  women,  of  the  arti- 
ficers of  every  rank  and  profession,  and  n/"//ic  7nore  wealthy  or  honourable 
citizens,  from  whom  a  private  i-ansom  might  be  expected,  was  distributed 
in  ecpiil  or  proportionable  lots.  The  remainder,  whose  life  or  death  was 
riliko  useless  to  the  coiiquerors,  wore  permitted  to  return  to  the  city,  which 
in  the  meanwhile  had  been  strippeil  of  its  valuable  furniture  ;  and  a  ta.x 
was  imposed  on  those  wretched  inhabitants  for  the  indulfrcnce  of  breath- 
inn  their  native  air."  (Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Enpire, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  367,  363.  tto.,  or  vol.  vi  p.  55.  Svo.  edit.)  Here  wi  evidently  see 
the  distinction  made  by  Jeremiah  (.t.v.  5.)  of  the  strength  of  the  city  (that 
is,  the  men  of  war  who  constitute  the  strensll.  of  a  city  or  state);  its 
labours  or  industry  (that  i.%  the  industrious  artisans  and  mechanics) ;  and 
all  the  precious  things  thereof,  all  thai  is  valuable  in  it,  or  the  honourable 
and  respectable  niemb..'rs  of  the  community  not  included  in  the  two  former 
classes  ;  and  also  those  poorer  an<l  meaner  citizens  who,  according  to  Jer. 
xxk\x.  13.  and  .\l.  7.,  were  left  in  Juda;a,  but  still  tributary  to  the  Chal- 
aaeans,  first  undni  Zedekiah,  and  next  under  Gedaliah.  Dr.  Blavney.  on 
Jtr  X.X.  5.  '     " 


...-  -      ^-    -., ^     Tlie  same 

custom  still  obtains  in  Itidia  and  in  Turkey. =  In  furthe' 
commemoration  of  signal  victories,  it  was  a  coiinnion  prat* 
tice,  both  among  the  ancient  heathen  nations  and  the  Jews, 
to  iiang  up  the  arms  that  were  taken  from  their  enemies  in 
their  temples.  Thus  we  find,  that  the  sword  with  wliich 
David  cut  off  Coljath's  head,  being  dedicated  to  the  Lord, 
was  kept  as  a  memorial  of  his  victory,  and  of  the  Israelites' 
deliverance,  and  was  deposited  in  the  tabernacle  ;  for  we  find 
that  when  David  came  to  Abimelech  at  Nob,  where  the 
tabernacle  was,  Abimelech  acknowledged  it  was  there,  and 
delivered  it  to  David.  (1  Sam.  xxi.  8,  9.)  For  when  occa 
sions  of  state  required  it,  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  take 
such  trophies  down,  and  employ  them  in  the  public  service. 
'ITius  when  Joash  was  crowned  kinrr  of  Judah,  Jehoiada,  the 
high-priest  (who  had  religiously  educated  him),  delivered  to 
the  captains  of  hundreds  spears,  and  bucklers,  and  shields,  that 
had  been  king  J)avid''s,  vjhich  were  in  the  house  of  God. 
(2  Chron.  xxiii.  9.) 

XII.  By  the  law  of  Moses  (Num.  xxxi.  19 — 24.)  the  whole 
army  that  went  out  to  war  were  to  stay  without,  seven  days 
before  they  were  admitted  into  the  camp,  and  such  as  had  had 
tiieir  hands  in  blood,  or  had  touched  a  dead  body,  though 
killed  by  another,  were  to  be  purified  on  the  third  and  on  the 
seventh  day  by  the  water  of  separation.  All  spoil  of  gar- 
ments, or  other  things  that  they  had  taken,  were  to  be  purified 
in  the  same  manner,  or  to  be  washed  in  running  water,  as  the 
metliod  was  in  other  cases.  All  sorts  of  metals  had,  besides 
sprinkling  witli  the  water  of  separation,  a  purification  by  fire, 
and  what  would  not  bear  the  fire  passed  through  the  water 
before  it  could  be  applied  to  use. 

In  the  Distribution  of  the  Spoil,  the  king  anciently  had 
the  tenth  part  of  what  was  taken.  Thus  Abraham  gave  a 
tenth  to  Melchisedec  king  of  Salem.  (Gen.  xiv.  20.  Heb.  vii. 
4.)  And  if  any  article  of  peculiar  beauty  or  value  were  found 
among  the  spoil,  it  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. To  this  Deborah  alludes  in  her  triumphal 
ode.  (Judff.  v.  30.)  After  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy, 
the  rabbinical  writers  say  (but  upon  what  authority  it  is  im- 
possible now  to  ascertain)  that  the  king  had  all  the  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  other  precious  articles,  besides  one  half  oi  the  rest 
of  the  spoil,  which  was  divided  between  him  and  the  people. 
In  the  case  of  the  Midianilish  war  (Num.  xxxi.  27.),  the 
whole  of  the  spoil  was,  by  divine  appointment,  divided  into 
two  parts  :  the  army  that  won  the  victory  had  one,  and  those 
that  stayed  at  home  had  the  other,  because  it  was  a  common 
cause  in  which  they  engaged,  and  the  rest  were  as  ready  to 
fight  as  those  that  went  out  to  battle.  This  division  was  by 
a  special  direction,  but  was  not  the  rule  in  -after-ages;  for, 
after  the  general  had  taken  what  he  pleased  for  himself,  the 
rest  w-as  divided  among  the  soldiers,  as  well  those  wlio  kept 
the  baggage,  or  were  disabled  by  wounds  or  weariness,  as 
those  v/ho  were  engaged  in  the  fight,  but  the  people  had  no 
share ;  and  this  was  ordained,  as  a  statute  to  be  observed 
throughout  their  generations  (1  Sam.  xxx.  24.):  but  in  the 
time  of  the  IMaccabees  the  Jewish  army  thought  fit  to  recede 
from  the  strictness  of  this  military  law,  for  when  they  had 
obtained  a  victory  over  Nicanor,  under  the  conduct  of  Judas, 
they  divided  among  themselves  many  spoils,  and  made  iht 
maimed,  orphans,  widows,  yea,  and  the  aged  ako,  equal  in 
spoils  with  themselves.  (2  Mace.  viii.  28.  3(3.)  In  the  Midi- 
anilish war,  after  the  distribution  of  the  spoils  amonor  the 
army  and  tlie  people,  there  was  another  division  maue  foi 
the  service  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  Levitical  ministry. 
(Num.  xxxi.  28 — 30.)  The  priests,  out  of  the  share  thai 
fell  to  the  army,  were  allotted  one  out  of  five  hundred  of  all 
women  and  children,  and  cattle  that  were  taken;  and  the 
Levites,  from  the  part  that  fell  to  the  people,  received  one 
out  of  fifty,  so  that  the  priest  had  just  a  tenth  part  of  what 
was  allowed  to  the  Le\ntes,  as  they  had  a  tenth  part  of  the 
Levitical  tithes,  which  was  paid  them  for  their  constant  sup- 
port :  but  whether  this  was  the  practice  in  future  wars  is  un- 
certain. Sometimes  all  the  spoils  were,  by  divine  appoint- 
ment, ordered  to  be  destroyed ;  and  there  is  an  instance  in 
the  siege  of  Jericho,  when  all  the  silver  and  the  gold  (except 
the  gold  and  the  silver  of  their  images,  which  were  to  be  con- 
sumed utterly),  and  vessels  of  brass  and  iron,  were  devoted 
to  God,  and  appropriated  to  his  service.  They  were  to  be 
brought  into  the  treasury  which  was  in  the  tabernacle,  after 
they  were  purified  by  making  them  pass  through  the  fire  ac- 
cording to  the  law ;  the  Jews  conceive  that  these  spoils 

»  Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  295.  Lady  Mary  Worlley  Moo- 
tafiue's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  197. 
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(called  in  the  Scripture  the  aciursed  thing  on  the  account  of 
iheir  bein^  devotea  with  a  curse  upon  him  who  should  take 
them  for  his  own  use)  were  given  to  God,  because  the  cit}' 
was  taken  upon  the  Sabbath-day.  But  in  succeeding  ages, 
it  appears  to  be  an  established  rule  that  the  spoil  w.s  to  be 
divided  among  the  army  actually  engaged  in  battle ;  those 
who  had  the  charge  oi  the  baggag(;  (as  already  noticed) 
being  considered  entitled  to  an  equal  share  with  the  rest. 
(I  Sara.  XXX.  24.) 

Besides  a  share  of  the  spoil  and  the  lionours  of  a  triumph, 
various  military  rewards  were  bestoAved  on  those  warriors 
who  had  pre-eminently  distinguished  themselves.  Thus 
Saul  promised  to  confer  great  riches  on  the  man  who  should 
conquer  Goliath,  and  further  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  him,  and  to  exempt  his  father's  house  trom  all  taxes  m 
Israel.  (I  Sam.  xvii.  25.)  How  reluctantly  the  jealous  mo- 
narch fulfilled  his  promise  is  well  known.  David  promised 
the  command  in  chief  of  all  his  forces  to  him  who  should 
first  mount  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  expel  the  Jebusites 
out  of  the  city  (2  Sam.  v.  8.  1  Chron.  xi.  6.) ;  which  honour 
was  acquired  by  .Toab.  In  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  against 
David,  Joab  replied  to  a  man  who  told  him  that  the  prince 
was  suspended  in  an  oak, —  Why  didst  fhou  not  smile  him  to 
the  ground,  and  I  loould  have  given  thee  ten  shekels  of  silver 
and  a  girdle  ?  (2  Sam.  xviii.  11.)  Jephthah  was  constituted 
head  and  captain  over  the  Israelites  beyond  Jordan,  for  deli- 
vering them  from  the  oppression  of  the  Ammonites.  (Judg. 
a.  11.  conrpared  with  xii.  7.) 

From  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8-^39.  it  appears  that  the  heroes  or 
'mighty  men,"  during  the  reign  of  David,  were  thirty-seven 
<n  number,  including  Joab,  who  was  commander-in-chief  of 
ill  his  forces.  These  warriors  were  divided  into  three  classes, 
the  first  and  second  of  which  consisted,  each,  of  three  men, 
Tashobeam,  Eleazar,  and  (Sharnmah ;  Abishai,  Benaiah,  and 
Asahel ;  and  the  third  class  was  composed  of  the  remaining 
thirty,  of  whom  Asahel  appears  to  have  been  the  head.  Such 
is  the  list  according  to  2  Sam.  xxiii. ;  but  in  1  Chron.  xi.  10 
— 47.  the  list  is  more  numerous,  and  differs  considerably  from 
the  preceding.  The  most  probable  solution  of  these  vari- 
itions  is,  that  the  first  list  contains  the  worthies  who  lived  in 
the  former  part  of  David's  reign,  and  that  it  underwent  vari- 
ous changes  in  the  course  of  his  government  of  the  kingdom 
jf  Israel.  At  the  head  of  all  these  "  mighty  men"  was 
Tashobeam  the  son  of  Hachmoni  (1  Chron.  xi.  11.),  who 
Tom  his  office  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8.  (Hebr.  and  marginal  ren- 
iering)  is  termed  Joseh-Bassehet,  the  7\ichmo7iite,  head  of  the 
'hree;  and  whose  military  appellation  was  Mino-He-Ezni 
'the  lifting  up — or  striking  with — a  spear^  because  he  lifted 
ip  his  spear  against,  or  encountered,  three  hundred  soldiers 
It  once.  However  extraordinary  it  may  seem,  we  may  here 
clearly  perceive  a  distinct  order  of  knighthood,  similar  to  our 
nodern  orders,  and  presenting  the  same  honorary  degrees, 
md  of  which  Jashobeam,  according  to  modern  parlance,  was 
he  grand-master.  An  institution  of  this  kind  was  in  every 
espect  adapted  to  the  reign,  the  character,  and  the  policy  of 
David.' 

After  the  return  of  the  Jewish  armies  to  their  several 
lomes,  their  military  dress  was  laid  aside.  The  militia, 
ivhich  been  raised  for  the  occasion,  were  disbanded  ;  their 
A'arlike  instruments,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  were 
private  property,  were  delivered  up  as  the  property  of  the 
5tate,  until  some  future  war  should  call  them  forth ;  and  the 
soldiers  themselves  returned  (like  Cincinnatus)  to  the  plough, 
md  the  other  avocations  of  private  life.  To  this  suspension 
if  their  arms,  the  prophet  Ezekiel  alludes  (xxvii.  10,  11.) 
when  he  says,  that  they  of  Persia,  and  of  Litd,  and  of  Phut, 
■md  of  Arvad,  were  in  the  Tyrian  army  as  men  of  war,  and 
hanged  their  shields  upon  the  walls  of  Tyre.  To  the  same  cus- 
:om  also  the  bridegroom  refers  in  the  sacred  idyls  of  Solomon 
;Song  iv.  4.),  \yhen  he  compares  the  neck  of  his  bride  to 
'he  tower  of  David  huildedfor  an  armoury,  whereon  there  Jiang 
I  thousand  bucklers,  all  shields  of  mighty  men. 

XIII.  It  does  not  certainly  appear  from  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ngs,  that  the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  erect  Trophies 
Dr  monuments  for  commemorating  their  victories.  In  1  Sam. 
sv.  12.  Saul  is  said  to  have  set  him  up  a  place  on  Mount  Car- 
niel ;  which  some  expositors  understand  to  be  a  column,  or 
Dther  monument,  while  others  imagine  it  to  have  been  sim- 
ply a  hand,  pointing  out  the  place  where  he  had  obtained  his 
iecisive  victory  pver  the  Amalekites.  Far  more  devout  was 
the  conduct  of  Moses,  who,  after  discomfitino-  Amalek, 
nected  an  altar  to  the  Lord,  with  this  inscriptioii,  Jchovah- 

■•  Coquerel,  Biographie  Sacn^e,  tom.  ii.  p.  167. 


«ws?,  that  18,  The'LoRois  my  bamier.  (Exod.xvii.  15.)  He 
der  the  influence  of  similar  devout  affections,  David  conse- 
crated the  sword  and  other  arms  of  Goliath  in  the  tabernacle, 
and  subsequently  deposited  in  the  sacred  treasury  the  rich 
spoils  won  in  battle,  as  Samuel  and  Saul  had  done  before 
liini  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  26 — 28.),  and  as  several  of  his  pious 
successors  on  the  throne  of  Judah  also  did.  Thus  they 
gratefully  acknowledged  that  they  were  indebted  to  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  alone  for  all  their  strength  and  victories. 


SECTION  W. 

ALLUSIONS    IN   THE    NEW  TESTAMENT  TO   THE    MILITARY  DISCI- 
PLINE AND  TRIUMPHS  OF   THE  ROMANS. 

I.  Divisiofis  of  the  Jiotnan  army,  and  Romaii  military  officers 
mentioned  in  the  JV'ew  Testament. — II.  Allusions  to  the  ar- 
mour of  the  Romans. — III.  To  their  military  discipline. — 
Strict  siil)ordinatio7i. — Reiuards  to  soldiers  ivho  had  distin- 
guished themselves. — IV.  Mliisions  to  the  Roman  triumphs. 

I.  At  the  time  the  evangelists  and  apostles  wrote,  the  Ro 
mans  had  extended  their  empire  almost  to  the  utmost  bound- 
aries of  the  then  known  world,  principally  by  their  unparal- 
leled military  discipline  and  heroic  valour.  JudiEa  was  at 
this  time  subject  to  their  sway,  and  their  troops  were  sta- 
tioned in  different  parts  of  that  country. 

The  Roman  army  was  composed  of  Legions  (Aeyiayis), 
each  of  which  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  into 
three  maniples,  and  each  maniple  (S^e(/ia)  into  two  centuries. 
The  number  of  men  in  a  legion  was  different  at  different 
times.  But  besides  the  cohorts  which  were  formed  into 
legions,  there  were  certain  others  separate  and  distinct  from 
any  legion;  such  were  the  Cohortes  Urbanae,  and  Prastoriae, 
<&c.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  Italian  Band  {ivu^i. 
ircixiKu)  mentioned  in  Acts  x.  1.,  which  was  in  attendance  on 
the  Roman  governor,  who  at  that  time  was  residing  at  Cjesa- 
rea.  It  was  probably  called  the  Italian  cohort,  because  most 
of  the  soldiers  belonging  to  it  were  Italians,  and  also  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  other  troops  which  were  drawn  from 
Syria  and  the  adjacent  regions.  The  Italian  legion  was  not 
in  existence  at  this  time.2  Of  the  same  description  also  was 
the  .iugiisian  Band  or  Cohort  (Acts  xxvi.  1.),  {'S.Trufu.  SsCao-Tx), 
which,  most  probably,  derived  its  name  from  Sebaste,  the 
capital  of  Samaria;  The  commanding  officer  of  the  Praeto- 
rian Cohorts  at  Rome  (abody  of  troops  instituted  by  Augus- 
tus to  guard  his  person,  and  to  whom  the  care  of  the  city  was 
subsequently  committed)  was  termed  Prafctus  Prxtorio. 
This  last  officer  was  the  Captain  (f  the  Guard  {:£Tfi-xT07ri^ap^)t;^, 
to  whose  custody  Paul  was  committed,  it  being  a  part  ot  his 
office  to  take  the  charge  of  accused  persons.  (Acts  xxviii. 
16.)  The  commanding  officer  of  an  ordinary  cohort  was 
called  Trihunus  Cohorfis,  if  it  was  composed  of  Roman  citi- 
zens ;  or  Prsefectus  Cohorfis,  if  competed  of  auxiliary  troops. 
The  officer  intended  by  both  these  words  is  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament termed  x<w«p;^of,  or  Captain  of  a  Thousand,  most 
probably  because  each  tribune  nad  under  him  ten  centuries 
of  troops.  This  was  the  officer  who  commanded  the  legion 
of  soldiers  that  garrisoned  the  tower  of  Antonia,  which  over- 
looked the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  porticoes  of  which  a 
company  kept  guard  (KowcrTaicf/av)  to  prevent  any  tumult  at  the 
great  festivals. ^  Claudius  Lysias  was  the  tribune  or  Roman 
captain  of  this  fort,  who  rescued  Paul  from  the  tumultuous 
attack  of  the  murderous  Jews.  (Acts  xxi.  31.  xxii.  34.  xxiii. 
26.)  Under  the  command  of  the  tribune  was  the  centurion 
{KiVTupiaiv  or  '£kat'.vt:ipxc>(),  who,  as  his  name  implies,  had  one 
hundred  men  under  him.'' 

The  Roman  infantry  were  divided  into  three  principal 
classes,  the  Ilasluti,  the  Principes,  and  the  Triarii,  each  of 
which  was  composed  of  thirty  manipuli  or  companies,  and 
each  manipulus  contained  two  centuries  or  hundreds  of  men: 
over  every  company  were  placed  two  centurions,  who,  how- 
ever, were  very  far  from  being  eyual  in  rank  and  honour,  though 
possessing  the  same  office.  The  Triarii  and  Principes  were 
esteemv  d  the  most  honourable,  and  had  their  centurions  elected 
first,  and  these  took  precedency  of  the  centurions  of  the  Hastati, 
who  were  elected  last.     The  humble  centurion,  who  in  Matt. 

»  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i..  pp.  328—332.  IM-jrhidgo  on  Acts  x.  1.  and 
Kuinocl  on  Acts  x.  1.  and  xxvii.  1. 

»  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  5.  §  8.     Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  4.  §  3. 

♦  Biscoe  on  Die  Acts,  vol.  i.  pp.  328,  329.     A''am's  Roman  Antiauiti 
pp.  336.  339.  52. 
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viii.  8,  9.  besought  the  aid  of  the  compassionnto  Rodromer, 
appears  to  have  been  of  this  last  order.  He  was  a  man  un- 
der aulhority,  that  is,  of  the  Principes  or  Triarii,  and  had 
none  under  him  but  the  hundred  men,  who  appoar  to  have 
been  in  a  state  of  the  strictest  military  subordination,  as  well 
as  of  loving  subjection  to  him.  /«w,said  the  centurion,  a  man 
under  autJiorUij,  having  xnldiers  under  mc,  and  1  sai/  to  this 
man,  Go,  and  he  qneth,  and  to  another,  Come,  and  he  conirth  ,■ 
and  to  my  slave  (Ta>  (fi.uxa>  jucu),  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it.  The 
application  of  his  argument,  addressed  to  Christ,  socnis  to  be 
this  : — If  1,  who  am  a  person  subject  to  the  control  of  others, 
yet  have  some  so  completely  subject  to  myself,  that  I  can 
say  to  one.  Come,  and  he  eometh,  &c.  how  much  more  then 
canst  thou  accomplish  whatsoever  thou  wiliest,  being  imdcr 
no  control,  and  having  all  things  under  thy  command  1' 

The  At^icK'xCoi  or  Sjoearmen,  mentioned  in  Acts  xxiii.  23., 
were  soldiers,  carrying  spears  or  lances  in  their  right  band, 
whose  duty  it  was,  not  only  to  attend  as  jruards  upon  their 
sovereign  or  commander,  but  also  to  guard  prisoners,  who 
were  bound  by  a  chain  to  their  right  hand.-  The  STsxcuxaTi/isf 
(in  Latin,  Spieulatorcs  or  Speculatorcs,  from  the  spiculum,  a 
javelin  or  spear  which  they  carried)  were  a  l{ind  of  soldiers 
who  formed  the  body-guard  of  princes.  Among  other  duties 
of  these  guards,  was  that  of  putting  condemned  persons  to 
death. ^ 

XL  The  allusions  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  military 
discipline,  armour,  battles,  sieges,  and  military  honours  of 
the  Greeks,  and  especially  of  the  Romans,  are  very  nume- 
rous ;  and  the  sacred  writers  have  derived  from  them  meta- 
phors and  expressions  of  singular  nropriety,  elegance,  and 
energy,  for  animating  Christians  to  fortitude  against  tempta- 
tions, and  to  constancy  in  the  profession  of  their  holy  tiiith 
under  all  persecutions,  and  also   for   stimulating   them   to 

Eersevere   unto   the  end,  that  they  may  receive  those  final 
onours   and  that  immortal  crown  which   await  victorious 
piety. 

In  the  following  very  striking  and  beautiful  passage  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (vi.  11 — 17.),  the  various 
parts  of  the  panoply-armour  of  the  heavy  troops  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  (those  who  had  to  sustain  the  rudest 
assaults)  "  are  distinctly  enumerated,  and  beautifully  applied 
to  those  moral  and  spiritual  weapons  with  which  the  believer 
ought  to  be  fortified.  Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that 
ye  may  he  able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil.  Fm-  ive 
vn'estle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  hut  against  principalities, 
against  powers,  against  the  rulers  'of  the  darkness  ofthisivorld, 
against  spiritual  ivickcdness  in  high  places.  Wherefore,  take 
unto  you  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  with- 
stand in  the  evil  day,  and  having  done*  all  to  stand.  Stand, 
therefore,  having  your  loins  girt  about  with  truth,  and  hainng 
on  the  breast-plate  of  righteousness :  and  your  feet  shod  tvith  the 
prejaaration  of  the  gospel  of  peace  :  above  all,''  taking  the  shield^ 
of  faith,  wherewith  you  shall  be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts' 

'  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Matt.  viii.  9. 

»  Valpy's  Gr.  Test.  vol.  iii.  p.  255. 

»  Robinson's  Gr.  I.cx.  to  the  New  Test,  in  voce. 

«  Eph.  vi.  13.  '  A:txv1x  y.xhfyx<rxficvoi.  This  Verb  frequently  signifies 
•o  despatch  a  foe,  totally  to  vanqiiish  and  subdue  an  adversary.  So  it 
should  be  translated  in  this  place.  'Ov  «u7oxiifi=t  mxlufyj-irxit, ;  Whom  he 
despatched  with  his  own  hand.  Dion.  Halicarn.  torn.  i.  p.  99.  O.xon.  17(M. 
llavix  woxi|ji»  xx^!fyxrx,ulvai :  Having  quelled  all  hostilities.  Idem,  p. 
985.  Mi5'  Jk  >ii>i  i>o\».ou{  -a^oxi^iouj  Kxluf-yxTii  :  IJy  which  you  have  van- 
quished many  enemies.  Polyseni  Stratag.  p.  421.  I.ugd.  1589.  ni7px; 
«Sa7ou;  (rtj>ip*i  xxTufyxrxti',"-  Idem,  p.  599.  Casaubcn.  Txvfiv  xyfuv — 
Taic  X'-fri  li'x/xii  xxhtfyxT/tiv^  ;  He  despatched  a  wild  bull  only  with  his 
hands.  Appian.  vol.  i.  p.  201.  Ainst.  1670.  See  also  pp.  5.  291.  410.  531. 
Tollii.  The  word  here  used  by  the  apostle  has  also  this  signification  in 
DionCassius,  Joscphus,  nndPhilo. 

^  En-i  3X0-4  1.,  after  all,  orbesiilos  all:  it  never  signifies  above  all.  Avlt; 
Ji  j:»^"r''S  '■■^'  •='»<r'  T<»ox.v.x,v:  After  all,  he  himself  passed  with  difficulty. 
Plutarch.  Csesar,  p.  1311.  edit.  Gr.  Stephan.  Ayo^Tx  -rpxTov  tkv  (;xKxyyx^ 
Itilit  Tieu/x  Tou;  iV^f  15,  fri  zrxTi  Si  to  (TKiuo^opov  :  First,  he  led  up  the  pha- 
lanx, next  the  cavalry,  after  all  the  baggage.  Polybius,  p.  6&1.  Casaubon. 
Z-77-i  -sxri  it  As-o-ij  ivytx  xxt  T,(r<rxfx*ovlx  x^i  fm.x,-  Juo  :  After  all,  Assis 
reigned  forty-nine  years  and  two  months.  .losephiis  contra  Apion.  p.  445. 
Havercamp. 

•  The  shield  here  intended  (Jupn.-)  is  the  acutum,  or  large  oblong  shield 
of  the  Romans,  which  was  made  of  wood  covered  with  hides,  and  derived 
its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  a  door  (^up*).  As  faith  is  that  Christian 
grace,  by  which  all  the  others  arc  prcsen-ed  and  rendered  active,  it  is 
here  proporlv  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  shield ;  which  covered 
and  prolccled  the  whole  body;  and  enables  the  believer  to  ijuench~<o 
intercept,  blunt,  and  e.vtinguish,  as  on  a  shield— Md  fiery  darts  of  the 
teickcd  one,  that  is,  all  those  evil  thoughts,  and  strong  injections,  as  they 
are  termed,  which  inflame  the  passions  of  the  unrenewed,  and  excite  the 
•ou'  to  acts  of  transgression. 

'  Bi?..i  TiTTvp^fisvx.  These  dreadful  weapons  were  frequently  employed 
by  the  ancients,  riupsopx  rojiv^xla.  Appian.  p.  329.  Jivp^opai,-  cio-toi,- 
8a>.A.icS»i.    Thucydides,  torn.  ii.  lib.  xi.  p.  202.    Glasg. 

Toisuj,  «yfii  Jai,uov,  «%l>(  TupotvTaif  •iVtou;. 

Oppian.  Kurij-.  lib.  ii.  ver.  425 


iftcortfnc  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (lib.  xxiii.  c.  4.)  these  fiery  darts  1  Herodoto,  &c.  vol.  i.  pp  242,  243, 


of  the  wicked,  and  take  the  helmet 'i  of  salvation,  and  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  vu/rd  of  (jod.'''"> 

Having  thus  equipped  the  spiritual  soldier  with  the  divine 
panoply,  the  apostle  proceeds  to  show  him  how  he  is  to  use 
It :  he  therefore  subjoins — Fraying  always  with  all  prayer 
and  supplicatiim  in  the  Spirit,  and  watching  thereunto  wit  ft  all 
perseverance.  The  Greeks  and  other  ancient  nations,  we  have 
already  observed,  offered  up  prayers  before  they  went  into 
the  battle.  Alluding  to  this.  Saint  Paul  adds  the  exhortation 
to  believers,  praying  always,  at  all  seasons,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions, with  all  prayer  (more  correctly,  supplicatimi  for  what 

is   pood)  ?mA  deprecation  of  evil ;  and  watching  thereunto 

beinp;  always  on  their  guard  lest  their  spiritual  enemies  should 
surprise  them — with  all  perseverance,  being  always  intent  on 
their  object,  and  never  losing  sight  of  their  danger  or  of  their 
interest."' 

"In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  apostle,  exhorting  men 
to  renouiift?  tliose  sins  to  which  they  had  been  long  accus- 
tomed, and  to  enter  upon  a  new  and  holy  life,  uses  a  beauti- 
ful similitude,  borrowed  from  the  custom  of  soldiers  throw- 
ing off  their  ordinary  habit  in  order  to  put  on  a  suit  of  armour. 
'Fnc  night  is  far  spmt,  the  day  is  at  hand:  let  us  therefore  cast 
f)FF  /he  works  if  darkness,  and  let  us  put  on  the  armour  of 
light.'^  (Rrni.  xiii.  12.)  In  another  passage  he  represents, 
by  a  striKing  simile,  in  what  manner  the  apostles  were  for- 
tified against  the  opposition  with  which  they  were  called  to 
conflict  in  this  world.  By  the  word  of  truth,  by  the  pr/wef  of 
God,  by  the  armour  of  righteousness  on  t>ie  right  hand  vnd 
ON  THE  LEFT."  (2  Cor.  vi.  7.)'^ 

III.  It  is  well  known  that  the  strictest  subordination  and 
obedience  were  required  of  every  Roman  soldier.  An  allu- 
sion to  this  occurs  in  the  speech  of  the  centurion  to  .Tesus 
Christ  (Matt.  viii.  8,  9.)  wliich  has  already  been  noticed 
aboTo,  and  which  is  greatly  illustrated  by  two  striking  pas- 
sages in  Arriaivs  Discourses  of  Epictetus  : — speaking  of^the 
Saturnalia,  he  says, — "  We  agreed  to  play  Agamemnon  and 
Achilles.  He  who  is  appointed  for  Agamemnon  says  to  me, 
'  Go  to  Achilles,  aMl.  force  away  Briseis.'' — I  go. — '  Co.me.' — 1 
comc.'"'^^  Again,  discoursing  on  all  things  being  under  the 
divine  inspection,  he  says, — "  When  God  commands  the  plants 
to  blossom,  they  bear  blossoms.  When  he  commandH  them  to 
bear  seed,  thev  bear  seed.  When  he  commands  them  to  bring 
forth  fruit,  \\wy  put  forth  their  fruit.  When  he  commands 
them  to  ripen,  they  grow  ripe.  When  he  commands  them  to 
fade  and  shed  their  leaves,  and  to  remain  inactive,  and  involv- 
ed ^or  contracted)  within  themselves,  they  thus  remain  and 
are  inactive."'' 

Nor  is  the  military  subordination  adverted  to  by  the  cen- 
turion, without  its  (almost  verbal)  parallel  in  modern  times 
in  the  East : — Kirtee-Ranah,  a  captive  Ghoorkha  chief,  who 
was  marching  to  the  British  head-quarters, — on  being  inter- 
rogated concerning  the  motives  that  induced  him  to  quit  his 
native  land  and  enter  into  the  service  of  the  Rajah  of  Nepil, 
— replied  in  the  following  verj'  impressive  manner: — "  My 
master,  the  rajah,  sent  me.-  He  says  to  his  people, — to  one, '  Go 

consisted  of  a  hollowed  reed,  to  the  lower  part  of  which,  under  the  point 
or  barb,  was  fastened  a  round  receptacle,  made  of  iron,  for  combustible 
materials,  so  that  such  an  arrow  had  the  form  of  a  dislaff.  This  was  filled 
with  iiurning  naphtha ;  and  when  the  arrow  was  shot  from  a  slack  bow 
(for  if  disclKirgod  from  a  tight  bow  the  fire  went  out),  it  struck  the  ene- 
mies' ranks  and  remained  infixeil,  the  /lame  consuming  whatever  it  met 
with  ;  water  poured  on  it  increased  its  violence;  there  were  no  other  means 
to  extinguish  it  but  by  throwing  earth  upon  it.  Similar  darts  or  arrows, 
which  were  twined  round  with  tar  and  pitch,  and  set  fire  to,  are  described 
by  Livy  (lib.  xxi.  c.  8.),  as  having  been  made  use  of  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  Saguntum,  when  besieged  by  the  Romans. 

•  On  the  tops  of  the  ancient  helmet-s,  as  well  as  on  those  now  in  use,  is 
a  crest  or  ridge,  furnished  with  ornamrnis ;  some  of  the  ancient  helmets 
had  emblematic  figures,  and  it  is  probable  that  Saint  Paul,  who  in  1  Thess. 
V.  8.  terms  the  helmet  the  hqpe  of  salvation,  refers  to  such  helmetsashad 
on  them  the  embler  "ic  representation  of  hope.  His  meaning  therefore 
is,  that  as  the  helmei  defended  the  head  from  deadly  blows,  so  the  hope  of 
salvation  (of  conquering  every  adversary,  and  of  surmounting  every 
difficulty,  through  Christ  strengthening  the  Christian),  built  on  the  pro- 
mises of  God,  will  ward  off,  or  preserve  him  from,  the  fatal  effects  of  al 
temptations,  from  worldly  terrors  and  evils,  so  that  they  shall  notdi.sorder 
the  imagination  or  pervert  the  judgment,  or  cause  men  to  desert  the  path 
of  duly,  to  their  final  destruction. 

»  Dr.  Harwood's  Inlrod.  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.jnp.  49,  50. 

>•  Drs.  Chandler,  Macknight,  and  A.  Clarke,  on  Eph.  vi.  11—17.  In  lbs 
fifth  of  Dishop  Home's  Discourses  (Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  60—72.)  the  readei 
will  find  an  admirable  and  animated  exposition  of  the  Christian  armour. 

11  Ay:3A.^iSx  Tx  tpyx  tou  o-xo/cuc  xxi  ivSva-x'f^aix  tx  ovK»  tou  ^w7o(. 
Fulgentiaque  induit  arma.    Virgil,  JEneiA.  ii.  ver.  747.    Jif-nh'  Toimn  oia-o. 

Ju0-^iusv,  xvxyxr^   yxf  tou;  it!K\o»lxi  Jjr-Xi^Krixi,  yM,uv'.\iC-ixi  ■Sfilffov.     Lu- 

cian,  tom.  ii.  p.  256.  edit.  Graevii. 

n  Harwooa's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  p.  52. 

i»  Arrian's  Epictetus,  book  i.  c.  25.  §  1.  (Mr.  Carter's  translation,  rol.  i, 
p.  113.) 

««  Ibid,  book  i.  c.  14.    Raphelii  Annotationes  >o  SacramSeripturam,  e? 
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you  to  GurwJial;''  to  another;  '  Go  you  to  Cashmire,  or  to  any 
distant  part.'' — '  3fy  Lord,  thy  slave  obeys  ;  //  is  done.' — 
None  ever  iiK^uires  into  the  reason  of  an  order  of  the  rajah."' 
In  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  who  appears  to  liave  been 
ffreatly  dejected  and  dispirited  by  the  opposition  he  met  with, 
St.  Paul  animates  him  to  fortitude,  and  among  other  direc- 
tions encourages  him  to  endure  hardship  as  a  good  soldier 
of  Jesus  Christ  (2  Tim.  ii.  3.) — and  what  hardship  a  Roman 
soldier  supported,  the  following  passage  in  Josephus  will 
abundantly  evince.  It  is  the  most  striking  commentary  upon 
this  text  that  ever  was  written.  "  When  they  march  out  of 
their  encampment,  they  advance  in  silence  and  in  great  de- 
corum, each  man  keeping  his  proper  rank  just  as  in  battle. 
Their  infantry  are  armecT with  breastplates  and  helmets,  and 
they  carry  a  sword  on  each  side.  The  sword  they  wear  on, 
their  left  side  is  by  far  the  lon^st,  for  that  on  the  right  is 
not  above  a  span's  length.  That  select  body  of  infantry, 
which  forms  part  of  the  general's  life-guards,  is  armed  with 
lances  and  bucklers,  but  the  rest  of  the  phalanx  have  a  spear 
and  a  long  shield,  besides  which  they  bear  a  saw  and  a 
basket,  a  spade  and  a  hatchet ;  they  also  carry  with  them  a 
cord,  a  sickle,  a  chain,  and  provisions  for  three  days  !  so  that 
a  Roman  foot-soldier  is  but  very  little  different  from  a  beast 

OF  BURDEN."^ 

According  to  a  military  custom,  established  in  an  early 

fieriod  of  the  commonwealth,  every  Roman  soldier  chose  his 
avourite  comrade ;  and  by  that  tie  of  friendship  all  were 
mutually  bound  to  share  every  danger  with  their  fellows.^ 
Saint  Paul,  alluding  to  this  practice,  terms  Epaphroditus  his 
companion  in  labour  and  fellow-soldier.  (Phil.  ii.  25.)  Fur- 
ther, "  it  is  well  known  that  the  Roman  soldiers  were  not 
allowed  to  marry ;  by  this  prohibition  the  Roman  providence, 
as  much  as  possible,  studying  to  keep  their  military  disem- 
barrassed from  the  cares  and  distractions  of  secular  life. 
To  this  law  the  apostle  refers ;  no  one  that  loarretk,  entan- 
gleth  himself  with  the  affairs  of  this  life  ;  that  he 
may  please  liim  who  hath  chosen  hint  to  be  a  soldier.  (2  Tim. 
ii.  4.)' 

"  The  names  of  those  who  died  or  were  cashiered  for  mis- 
conduct were  expunged  from  the  muster-roll.  To  this  cus- 
tom, probably,  the  following  text  alludes;  in  this  view  the 
similitude  is  very  striking,  I  luill  not  blot  out  his  name  out 
of  the  BOOK  of  life.  (Rev.  iii.  5.)* 

"  The  triumphant  advancement  of  the  Christian  religion 
through  the  world,  St.  Paul  compares  to  the  irresistible  pro- 
gress of  a  victorious  army,  before  'which  every  fortified  place, 
and  all  opposition,  \iow  fm-midable  soever,  yielded  and  fell. 
(2  Cor.  x.  4.)  For  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal, 
but  mighty  through  God^  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds  ,- 
casting  down  imaginations,  and  every  thing  thai  exalteth  itself 
against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity 
every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.''  Having  spoiled  prin- 
cipalities and  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumph- 
ing over  them. 

'  Eraser's  Notes  on  the  Hills  at  the  Foot  of  the  Ilimala  Mountains,  p.  22fi. 
London,  1820.  4to. 

»  Josephus,  De  Bell.  Jud  lilf.  iii.  c.  5.  §5.  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii. 
p.  52.  The  following  particulars,  collected  from  Roman  author.?,  will  con- 
firm and  illustrate  the  statements  of  Josephus:— "The  load  which  a  Ro- 
man soldier  carried  is  almost  incredible  (Virg.  Georg.  iii.  346.  Horat.  Sat. 
ii.  10.);  victua's  (cibaria)  for  fifteen  days  (Cic.  Tnsc.  ii.  15, 16.),  sometimes 
more  (Li-  tpit.  57.),  usually  corn,  as  being  lighter,  sometimes  drest  food 
(.coctur  ^ibtis,  Liv.  iii.  27.),  utensils  (utensilia,  ib.  42.),  a  saw,  a  basket,  a 
mattock,  an  axe,  a  hook,  and  leather  thong,  a  chain,  a  pot,  &c.  (Liv.  xxviii. 
45.  Ilorat.  Epod.  ix.  13.),  stakes  usually  three  or  four,  sometimes  twelve 
(Liv.  iii.  27.) ;  the  whole  amounting  to  sixli/  pounds  weight,  besides  arms  : 
for  a  Ilcinan  soldier  consi  ,ered  these  not  as  a  burden,  but  asapart  of  him- 
self (arma  membra  milites  ducebant.  Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  16.)." — Adam's  Roman 
Antiquities,  p.  377. 

»  Livy,  lib.  ix.  c.  39.  Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  18.— Murphy's  note,  in  hi.; 
translation  of  Tacitus,  vol.  v.  p.  356.  8vo.  edit. 

«   Toi;    Je  (rTpx7£'JOjc<£i/oi;,    s^tiJii    yuv:tixxg    oux    iSuvxvla    ix.    j  t  twv    ro/.<i.ii/ 

sz"".  Dion.  Cassius,  lib.  Ix.  p.  961.  Reimar.  Tacitus,  speaking  of  some 
Roman  veterans,  says,  Neque  conjugiis  suscipiendis  neque  alendis  liberis 
sueti.    Taciti  Annates,  torn.  ii.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  27.  p.  210.  Dublin. 

t  It  is,  however,  possible  that  this  allusion  may  be  drawn  from  civil  life, 
in  which  case  the  meaning  of  the  above  cited  passage  will  be  this  :— As  in 
states  and  cities,  those  who  obtained  freedom  and  fellowship  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  registers,  which  enrolment  was  their  title  to  the  privileges  of 
citizens  ;  so  the  King  of  Heaven,  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  engages  to  pre- 
serve in  his  register  and  enrolment,  in  the  book  of  life,  the  names  of  those 
who,  like  the  faithful  members  of  the  church  of  Sardis,  in  a  corrupted  and 
supine  society,  shall  preserve  allegiance,  and  a  faithful  discharge  of  their 
Christian  duties.  Ho  will  own  them  as  his  fellow-citi-^ens,  before  men  and 
angels.  Compare  Matt.  xx.  32.  Luke  xii.  R  See  also  Psal.  Ixix.  23.  Ezek. 
xiii.  9.  Exod.  xxxiii.  33.  Dan.  xii.  1.  Mai.  iii.  16.  Luke  x.  20.  Dr.  Woodhouse 
"n  the  Apocalypse,  p.  84. 

«  Auv:-,?:i  Toj  0£LU,  exceeding  powerful.  Moses  is  called  atc-Ts.o;  re,  S-aa, 
exceeding  beautiful.  Acts  viii.  20. 

■■  Si'e  the  conquest  of  the  Gospel  and  its  triumph  over  idolatry  in  a  very 
striking  minner  represented  by  Eusebiu.s,  lib.  x.  p.  463.  Cantat'. 


"  By  a  very  striking  metaphor,  taken  from  the  pay  of  a 
soldier, he  represents  the  wages  with  which  sin  rewards  those 
who  fight  under  her  banners,  to  be  certain  and  inevitable 
death.     The  wages^  of  sin  is  death. 

"  Our  Lord  in  that  wonderful  prophecy  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  accurately  represents  the  Roman  manner  of 
besieging  and  taking  towns, — which  was  by  investing  the 
place,  digging  a  deep  trench  round  it,  and  encompassing  it 
with  a  strong  wall,  to  prevent  escape,  and  consume  the  in- 
habitants by  famine.  The  days  shall  come  upon  thee,  that 
thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and  compass  thee 
round,  cmd  keep  thee  in  on  every  side.-  and  shall  lay  thee  even 
with  the  ground,  and  thy  children  within  thee,  and  they  shall 
not  leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon  another  ,•  because  thou  hnoicest 
not  the  time  of  thy  visitation.    (Luke  xx.  42,  43.) 

"  Li  expatiating  upon  the  difficulties  and  distresses  with 
which  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  conflicted,  the  apos- 
tle Paul  in  a  strong  figure  compares  their  situation  to  that 
of  an  army  pent  up  in  a  narrow  place — annoyed  on  every  side 
— but  not  totaWy precluded  from  an  escape'^ — their  condition  to 
the  last  degree  perplexed  and  wretched,  yet  not  altogether 
desperate  and  forlorn.  (2  Cor.  iv.  8.)  We  are  troubled  on 
every  side,  yet  not  distressed :  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in 
despair. ^^ 

Once  more,  "  as  among  the  other  military  honours  and  re- 
compenses, rich  and  splendid  crowns,^o  frequently  of  gold, 
were  publicly  bestowed  upon  the  illustrious  conqueror,  and 
upon  every  man  who,  acting  worthy  the  Roman  name,  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  and  his  virtue — in  allu- 
sion to  this  custom  how  beautiful  and  striking  are  those  many 
passages  of  Sacred  Scripture,  which  represent  Jesus  Christ, 
before  angels  and  the  whole  assembled  world,  acknowledg- 
ing and  applauding  distinguished  piety,  and  publicly  confer- 
ring crowns  of  immortal  ghry  upon  persevering  and  victorious 
holiness.  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death :  I  will  give  thee  a 
CROWN  of  life.  (Rev.  ii.  10.)  Blessed  is  the  man  that  endu- 
reth  temptation  ,-  for  when  he  is  tried,  he  shall  receive  the  crown 
of  life  (James  i.  12.),  which  the  Lord  hath  ■promised  to  them 
that  love  hirn.  When  the  chief  shepherd  shall  appear,  ye  shall 
receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadcth  not  away.  (1  Pet.  v.  4.) 
I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have 
kept  the  faith :  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lwd  the  righteous  judge  shall  give  me 
at  that  day ;  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that 
love  his  appearitig.''^  (2  Tim.  iv.  8.) 

IV.  But  the  highest  military  honour  that  could  be  conferred 
in  the  Roman  state  was  a  triumph,  or  solemn  procession, 
with  which  a  victorious  general  and  his  army  advanced 
through  the  city  to  the  capitol ;  and  which  was  the  most 
grand  and  magnificent  spectacle  ever  beheld  in  ancient  times. 

"  After  a  decisive  battle  gained,  and  the  complete  conquest 
of  a  kingdom,  the  most  illustrious  captives  in  war,  kings, 
princes,  and  nobles,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  the 
perpetual  infamy  of  this  people,  were,  with  the  last  dis- 
honour and  ignominy,  led  in  fetters  before  the  general's  cha- 
riot, through  the  public  streets  of  Rome:  scaffolds  being 
every  where  erected,  the  streets  and  public  places  crowdec^ 
and  this  barbarous  and  uncivilized  nation  all  the  while  in 
the  highest  excess  of  joy,  and  in  the  full  fruition  of  a  spe- 
tacle  that  was  a  reproach  to  humanity.  Nor  was  only  the  " 
sovereign  of  large  and  opulent  kingdoms,  the  macrnanimous 
hero'2  who  had  fought  valiantly  for  nis  country  and  her  liber- 

8  Rom.  vi.  23.  Oy-jjux,  the  pay  of  a  soldier.  Oycivisv  t>i  o-Tpal-iK,— 
r.xhv'.yy.xvh;  xfyMfiov  ;  Bringing  money  to  pay  the  army.  Dion.  Halicarn. 
torn.  i.  p.  563.  Oxen.  AotSiuv  o-iajvia  ts  xxi  t'  xXKx  ocr-.ov  eJm  t>i  a-Toxha. 
p.  537. 

9  Harwood's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  pp.  03 — 58. 

10  i;Ti9Kvou;  ejTi  -rxig  nxici,-  o-uxi'oui) — xf'^'-^i  £>.:<?; :  He  received  Several 
crowns  of  gold  on  account  of  his  victories.  Dion.  Cassius,  lib.  xhi.  p. 
334.  edit.  Reimar.  Vjd.  etiani  notasFabriciiadlcc.  Tiif  Je  Jt,  vxvy.fxlvi(!-x(ri 
y.xi  a-Ti^xvav  iKxix;  s  Jtox; ;  To  those  vvho  had  Conquered  in  the  naval 
engagement  he  gave  crowns  of  olive.  Lib.  xlix.  p.  597.  See  also  pp.  537. 
5S().  So  also  Josephus  says  that  Titus  gave  crowns  of  gold  to  those  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  ;  irr<(jxvou;  e^slioii 
xpuo-ou;.     IJell.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  p.  404.  See  also  |).  412.  Ilavercamp. 

>•  Behind  the  children  and  their  train  walked  Perseus  himself  [the  cap- 
tive king  of  Macedon],  and  wearing  sandals  of  the  fashion  of  his  country. 
He  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  overwhelmed  with  terror,  and  whose 
reason  almost  staggered  under  the  load  of  his  misfortunes.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  number  of  friends  and  favourites,  whose  countenances 
wore  oppressed  with  sorrow ;  and  virho,  by  fixing  their  weeping  eyes  con- 
tinually upon  their  prince,  testified  to  the  spectators  that  it  was  his  lot 
which  they  lamented,  and  that  they  were  regardless  of  their  own.  Plu- 
tarchi  Vitas,  in  TEmil.  torn.  ii.  pp.  1&6,  187.  edit.  Il.idiii. 

"  Thus,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Numidian  and 
Carthaginian  captive  generals  were  led  in  tri  ..iijih.  Appian.  toin  i.  p.  58 
edit.  Tollii.  Amst.  1670.  Several  kings,  princes,  and  generals  were  also 
led  in  Pompey's  triumph.    Appian.  torn.  i.  p.  417. 


OF  SACRED  PLACES 

t.  a  happier  fate,  and 


Paht  III.  Chap.  I.] 

ties,  the  woak  and  tendRr  sex,  born 

young  childrf'ii,'  insensible  of  their  wretched  condition,  led 
in  triumph  ;  but  vast  luimbers  of  wagons,  full  of  rich  fur- 
niture, statutes,  pictures,  jjlate,  vases,  vests,^  of  wliicli  they 
had  stripped  palaces  and  the  houses  of  the  great;  and  carts 
loaded  with  the  arms  they  had  taken  from  the  enemy,  and 
with  the  coin,'"  of  the  empires  they  had  conquered,  pillaged, 
and  enslaved,  preceded  tlie  triumphal  car.  On  this  most 
splendid  occasion,  imperial  Rome  was  a  scene  of  universal 
festivity  :  the  temples  were  all  thrown  open,  were  adorned 
wiih  garlands,  and  filled  with  clouds  of  incense  and  the 
richest  perfumes  p  the  spectators  were  clothed  in  white  gar- 
ments:' hecatombs  of  victims  were  slain,"  and  the  most 
sumptuous  entertainments'  were  given.  The  illustrious  cap- 
tives, after  having  been  dragged  Uirough  the  city  in  this  pro- 
cession, and  thus  publicly  exposed,  were  generally  imprison- 
ed, frequently  strangled  and  despatched^  in  dungeons,  or  sold 
for  slaves.^ — To  several  of  these  well  known  circumstances 
attending  a  Roman  triumph,  the  sacred  writers  evidently 
allude  in  the  following  passages.  In  the  first  of  which 
Jesus  Christ  is  represented  as  a  great  conqueror,  who,  after 
having  totally  vanquished  and  subjugated  all  the  empires  and 
kingdoms  ot  false  religion,  and  overturned  the  mighty  esta- 
hlisnment  of  Judaism  and  Paganism,  supported  by  the  great 
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and  powerful,  celebrates  a  most  magnificent  triumph  over 
them,  leads  them  in  procession,  openly  exposing  them  lo  the 
view  of  the  wholk  world,  as  the  captives  of  his  omnipo- 
tence, and  the  trophies  of  his  Gospel!  Having  .'■poi  led  princi- 
palities and  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them  opcnli/,  triumphing 
over  them  ."o — The  second  passage,  whose  beautiful  and  strik- 
ing imagery  is  taken  from  a  Roman  triumph,  occurs   in  2 

Cor.  ii.  14 16.     Now  thanks  be  unto  God,  who  always  caus- 

eth  us  to  triumph  in  Christ,  and  maketh  manifest  the  savour 
of  his  krwwledge  by  us  in  every  place.  For  we  are  unto  God 
a  sweet  savour  of  Christ,  in  them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them 
that  perish  ,-  to  the  one  we  are  a  savour  of  death  unto  death  ; 
and  to  the  other,  of  life  unto  life.  In  this  passage  God  Al- 
mighty, in  very  striking  sentiments  and  language,  is  repre- 
sented as  leading  the  apostles  in  triumph^  through  the  world 
showing  them  every  where  as  the  monuments  of  his  grace 
and  mercy,  and  by  their  means  diffusing  in  every  place  the 
odour  of  the  knowledge  of  God — in  reference  to  a  triumph, 
when  all  ihe  temples  were  filled  with  fragrance,  and  the 
whole  air  breathed  perfume ; — and  the  apostle,  continuing 
the  allusion,  ad(ls,  that  this  odour  would  prove  the  means  of 
the  salvation  of  some,  and  destruction  of  others — as  in  a 
triumph,  after  the  pomp  and  procession  was  concluded,  some 
of  the  captives  were  put  to  death,  others  saved  alive."''^ 


PART  III. 

SACRED  ANTIQUITIES  OF  TilH  JEWS,  AND  OF  OTHER  NATIONS  INCIDENTALLY  MENTIONED 

IN   THE    SCRIPTURES. 

CHAPTER  I. 


OF    SACRED    PLACES. 


The  whole  world  being  the  workmanship  of  God,  there  is 
n.o  place,  in  which  men  may  not  testify  their  reverence  for 
His  supreme  M<\jesty.  From  the  very  beginning  of  time 
Bome  place  was  always  appropriated  to  the  solemn  duties  of 
religious  worship.  Adam,  even  during  his  continuance  in 
Paradise,  had  some  place  where  to  present  himself  before 
the  Lord ;  and,  after  his  expulsion  thence,  his  sons  in  like 
manner  had  whither  to  bring  their  oblations  and  sacrifices. 
This,  probably,  was  the  reason  why  Cain  did  not  immedi- 
ately fall  upon  his  brother,  when  his  offering  was  refused, 
because  perhaps  the  solemnity  and  religion  of  the  place,  and 
the  sensible  appearance  of  the  divine  Majesty  there,  struck 

I  Plutarcli,  in  his  account  of  the  triumph  of  jEmilius  at  the  conquest  of 
Macedon,  represents  this  tragical  circumstance  in  a  very  affocling  manner. 
The  king's  children  were  also  let!  captive,  and  along  with  them  a  train  of 
nurses,  and  tutors,  and  governors;  all  bathed  in  tears,  Btrotcliinsr  out  their 
hands  to  the  spectators,  and  teaching  the  children  to  entrculand  supplicate 
their  mercy.  There  were  two  boys  and  a  girl,  whose  temler  age  rendered 
Iheni  insensible  to  the  greatness  of  their  calamity,  and  this  their  insensi- 
bility was  the  most  atfecting  circumstance  in  their  unhappy  condition. 
Plutarch.  jEmil.  tom.  ii.  p.  186.    See  also  Appian.  p.  417.  edit.  Amst.  Ib70. 

«  Kp»T>.pa,-  «f^u(icu{,  %xt  xip»7«,  X.XI  ^ixKxi  xai  xu>..xxc.  Plutarch,  ibid, 
p.  497.  AiX;i«a>-'"r(ii;  avJpiaTi  xxi  yfxexif  xeti  xo>.o(r(r»if  x.  K.  p.  49C.  See 
also  Appian.  tom.  i.  p.  58.  and  p.  417.    Tollil. 

»  AvSfi;  iTtTrOfivivlo  Tpir^'Xioi,  vo/uir/ux  fipovhf  xfyufovv  x,  K.  Eira 
UJT3.  T6u7ou;  of  TO  muiTftx  (fipiii.T«;.  Pliitarcn.  tom.  ii.  p.  184.  Appian. 
p.  417. 

«  n»{  Ss  VX0(  ixm^xjo,  XXI  o-Tffxvaiv  xxi  i-j/iix,u%l„v  tiVTKr,fr,t,      Plutarch. 

torn.  i.  p.  496.  Gr.  8v8. 

»  Niveos  ad  frrcna  Quirites.  Juvenal.  Sat.  x.  ver.  45.  Ki;::pxi,-  ..T5>:(ri 
xizo<r^)..a!vci.     Plutarch,  p.  496.  Steph. 

«  M.'TX  TouTCu;  ([j-ei'lo  y_fvro%if.>  rpojixi  .Ssu,-,  Jx.tTcv  iixari,  t!.7f:<i; 
■irxii.ufi'i!.  x»i  <rr!ftux<ri.  After  these  were  led  one  hundreil  and  twenty 
I'at  oxen,  which  had  their  horns  gilded,  and  which  were  adorned  with 
•  ribands  and  garlands.    Plutarch,  ii.  p.  885. 

^  t  A^ixaysvti  St  15  TO  KxTTtlwKtcv  o  i-'xim jov,  tijv  /itv  voftTrnv  x»Ti;rx«fl-si', 
i4irTix  dii  TO.,-  cixsu;  iir-tf  sfr:;  .-ttiv,  :;  to  lifov.  Appian.  torn.  i.  P.  59. 
edit.  Amst.  1670. 

•    IIxp!>,jj)ll  i't;  Ki:ti7!»X.I0»,  CuJsvx  Tall'  X I  ^^^xXwT  jii|  jj;   iripsi   Txl'  jpisi.u. 

?:.{  rxpxyxyivT^-v  fxv!.>.(To].  Appian.  p.  41S.  For  example,  Aristobulus, 
kins  of  the  Jews,  after  having  been  exposed,  and  dragged  through  the  city 
i.n  Pompey's  triumph,  was  immediati'ly.  alter  Ihe  procession  was  con- 
cluded, put  to  death:  Tigranes,  some  tiiiie  all'^rwards,  Apio-roJo-jj^j;  luc-u,- 
«i»p!J>(,  xxi  Tiypxv)),-  Co-Tipov.  Appian.  ile  Bellis  Mithrid. p. 410.  Amst. 
te70.    See  also  p.  403. 

'  Longe  plurimos  captivos  ex  Etruscis  ante  currura  duxit,  quibus  sub 
r  'Sta  venumdatis     Livy,  lib.  vi.  p.  409.  edit.  EIz.  1634. 


him  with  a  reverential  awe  that  might  cause  him  to  defer  his 
villanous  design  till  he  came  into  the  field  where  he  slew 
him. 

The  patriarchs,  both  before  and  after  the  flood,  used  altars 
and  mountains  and  groves  for  the  same  purpose :  thus  we 
read  of  Noah's  building  an  altar  to  the  Lord,  and  offering 
burnt-offerings  upon  it.  (Gen.  viii.  20.)  Abraham,  when  he 
was  called  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  erected  altars 
wherever  he  pitched  his  tent  (Gen.  xii.  8.  and  xiii.  4.) :  he 
planted  a  grove  in  Beersheba,  and  called  there  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord  (Gen.  xxi.  3.3.) :  and  it  was  upon  a  mountain  that 
God  ordered  him  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac.  (Gen.  xxii.  2.) 
.Tacob  in  particular  called  a  place  by  the  name  of  God's  House, 
wnere  he  vowed  to  pay  the  tithes  of  all  that  God  should  give 
him.  (Gen.  xxviii.  22.) 

There  were  several  public  places  appropriated  to  the  reli- 
gious worship  of  the  Jews,  viz.  1.  The  Tabernacle,  which  in 
time  gave  place  to,  2.  The  Temple,  both  of  which  are  often- 
times in  Scripture  called  the  Sanctuary ;  between  which  there 
was  no  other  difference  as  to  the  principal  design  (though 

10  Coloss.  ii.  15.  ©pixufjuTx;  x-jrcu,-,  Leading  them  in  triumph. 

11  Spix.uSivcvTi  r."x.-i  Causeth  us  to  triumph;  rather,  Leadeth  us  about 
in  triumph.  E^pixjuStuJ.!  xxi  xnip!»>>.  He  was  led  in  triumph,  and  then  put 
to  death.  Appian.  p.  403.  Amst.  1670.  "The  Greek  word,  Jpix^bsusvT., 
wliich  we  render  causeth  us  to  triumph,  properly  signifies  to  triump!, 
over,  or  to  lead  in  triumph,  as  our  translators  themselves  have  rightly 
rendered  it  in  another  place,  Coloss.  ii.  15.  And  so  the  apostle's  true 
meaning  is  plainly  this:  Now  thanks  be  to  God,  who  always  iriumphcth 
over  uslrt  Christ :  leading  us  about  in  triumph,  as  it  were  in  solemn  pro- 
cession. This  yields  a  most  congruous  and  beautiful  sense  of  his  words. 
And  in  order  to' display  the  force  of  his  fine  .sentiment,  in  its  full  compass 
and  extent,  let  it  be  observed,  that  when  St.  Paul  represents  himself  and 
others  as  being  led  about  in  triumph,  like  so  many  captives,  by  the  pre 
vailing  power  and  efficacy  of  Gospel  grace  and  truth,  his  words  naturally 
imply  and  suggest  three  things  worthy  of  particular  notice  and  attention  ; 
namelv,  a  contest,  a  victory,  and  an  open  show  of  his  victory."  (Brekell's 
Difcoiarses,  pp.  141,  142.)  "While  God  was  leading  about  such  men  in 
triumph,  he  made  them  very  serviceable  and  successful  in  promoting 
Christian  knowledge  in  every  place  wherever  they  came."  (^''jiPA.  ^^'^ 

15  Ilarwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  ii.  pp-  ^9— 34-  col- 
lated wilh  Brunings's  disquisition  De  Triumpho  Romanorum  in  toe  Appen- 
dix to  his  Compendium  Antiquitatura  Grxcarum  (pp-  415 — 434.),  which 
seems  lo  have  guided  Dr.  Harwood  in  his  manner  of  illustratmg  a  Roman 
triumph.  He  has,  however,  greatly  improved  upon  Brunings's  Disser- 
tation. 
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OF  SACKED  PIPAGES. 


[Pabt  hi.  Chap.  I. 


there  was  in  beauty  and  workmansi^^p)  than  that  the  taber- 
nacle was  a  moveable  temple,  as  the  temple  was  an  immove- 
able tabernacle ;  on  whicn  account  the  tabernacle  is  some- 
times called  the  temple  (1  Sam.  i.  9.  and  iii.  3.),  as  the  tem- 
ple IS  sometimes  called  the  tabernacle.  (Jer.  x.  20.  Lam.  ii. 
G.)  3.  There  were  also  places  of  worship  called  in  Scrip- 
ture High  Places,  used  promiscuously  during  the  times  of 
both  the  tabernacle  and  temple  until  the  captivity ;  and,  lastly, 
there  were  Synagogues  amon^  the  Jews,  and  other  places, 
used  only  for  prayer,  called  Proseuckse  or  Oratories,  which 
chiefly  obtained  after  the  captivity ;  of  these  various  struc- 
tures some  account  will  be  found  m  the  following  sections. 


SECTION  I. 


OF  THE  TABERNACLE. 


(.  Different  tabernacles  in  use  among  the  Israelites. — II.  The 
Tabernacle,  so  called  by  way  of  eminence,  not  of  Egyp- 
tian origin. — Its  materials. — III.  Form  and  construction  of 
the  tabernacle. — Its  contents. — IV.  Its  migrations. 

I.  Mention  is  made  in  the  Old  Testament  of  three  different 
tabernacles  previously  to  the  erection  of  Solomon's  temple. 
The  first,  which  Moses  erected,  is  called  the  Tabernacle  of 
the  Congregation  (Exod.  xxxiii.  7.);  here  he  gave  audience, 
heard  causes,  and  inquired  of  Jehovah,  and  here  also,  at  first, 
perhaps  the  public  offices  of  religion  were  solemnized.  The 
second  tabernacle  was  that  erected  by  Moses  for  Jehovah,  and 
at  his  express  command,  partly  to  be  a  palace  of  his  presence 
as  the  king  of  Israel  (Exod.  xl.  34,  35.),  and  partly  to  be  the 
medium  of  the  most  solemn  public  worship,  which  the  peo- 
ple were  to  pay  to  him.  (26 — 29.)  This  tabernacle  was 
erected  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  in  the  second  year 
after  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  The  third 
public  tabernacle  was  that  erected  by  David  m  his  own  city, 
for  the  reception  of  the  ark,  when  ne  received  it  from  the 
house  of  Obed-Edom.  (2  Sam.  vi.  7.  1  Chron.  xvi.  1.)  Of 
the  second  of  these  tabernacles  we  are  now  to  treat,  which 
was  called  the  tabernacle  by  way  of  distinction.  It  was 
a  moveable  chapel,  so  contrived  as  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and 
put  together  again  at  pleasure,  for  the  convenience  of  carry- 
ing it  from  place  to  place. 

II.  It  has  been  imagined  that  this  tabernacle,  together  with 
all  its  furniture  and  appurtenances,  was  of  Egyptian  origin  : 
that  Moses  projected  it  after  the  fashion  of  some  such  struc- 
ture which  he  had  observed  in  Egypt,  and  which  was  in  use 
among  other  nations ;  or  that  God  directed  it  to  be  made  with 
a  view  of  indulging  the  Israelites  in  a  compliance  with  their 
customs  and  modes  of  worship,  so  far  as  there  was  nothing 
in  them  directly  sinful.  The  heathen  nations,  it  is  true,  had 
such  tabernacles  or  portable  shrines  as  are  alluded  to  by  the 
prophet  Amos  (v.  26.),  which  might  bear  a  great  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Jews ;  but  it  has  neither  been  proved,  nor  is  it 
probable,  that  they  had  them  before  the  Jews,  and  that  the 
Almighty  so  far  condescended  to  indulge  the  Israelites,  a 
wayward  people,  and  prone  to  idolatry,  as  to  introduce  them 
into  his  own  worship.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  the  heathens 
derived  their  tabernacles  from  that  of  the  Jews,  who  had  the 
ivhole  of  their  religion  immediately  from  God,  than  that  the 
lews,  or  rather  that  God  should  take  them  from  the  heathens.' 

The  materials  of  the  tabernacle  were  provided  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  every  one  brought  his  oblation  according  to  his  ability  : 
those  of  the  first  quality  offered  gold,  those  of  a  middle  con- 
dition brought  silver  and  brass,  and  shittim-wood  f  and  the 
offerings  of  the  meaner  sort  consisted  of  yarn,  fine  linen, 
goats'  hair  and  skins  ;  nor  were  the  women  backward  in  con- 
tributing to  this  work,  for  they  willingly  brought  in  their 
bracelets,  ear-rings,  and  other  ornaments,  and  such  of  them 
as  were  skilful  in  spinning  made  yarn  and  thread.  In  short, 
the  liberality  of  the  people  on  this  occasion  was  so  great, 
that  Moses  was  obliged  by  proclamation  to  forbid  any  more 
offerings,  and  thereby  restrain  the  excessive  zeal  of  the  peo- 
ple for  that  service.  (Exod.  xxxv.  and  xxxvi.) 

1  The  hypothesis  above  noticed  was  advanced  by  Spencer  in  his  learned, 
l>ut  in  many  respects  fanciful,  treatise,  Ue  Lesibus  Jlebroioruin,  lib.  iii. 
diss.  i.  c.  3.  and  diss.  vi.  c.  I.  His  arguments  were  examined  and  refuted 
by  Buddeus  in  his  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Veteris  Testamenti,  part  i.  pp. 
310.  548. 

■>  This  slaiiifn-v>ood  is  supposed  to  have  been  either  the  acacia  or  the 
:edar,  both  wliich  grow  in  Egypt  a'nd  in  Syria.  The  acacia  is  delineated 
by  Prosper  Alpinus,  De  Plantis  .^gyptiacis,  c.  4.  Hasselquist  found  it  in 
Palestine  (Tour  in  the  Levant,  p.  250.),  and  Dr.  Pococke  found  it  both  on 
Wount  Sinai  and  in  Egypt.    The  cedar  has  been  already  mentioned. 


This  tabemac  e  was  set  up  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and 
carried  along  with  the  Israelites  from  place  to  place  as  they 
journeyed  towards  Canaan,  and  is  often  called  the  Tabnnaclt 
of  the  Congregation.  In  form,  it  appears  to  have  closely  re- 
sembled our  modern  tents,  but  it  was  much  larger,  having 
the  sides  and  roof  secured  with  boards,  hangings,  and  cover- 
ings, and  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  Targe  outer  court, 
which  was  enclosed  by  pillars,  posted  at  equal  distances, 
whose  spaces  were  filled  up  with  curtains  fixed  to  these  pil- 
lars: whence  it  is  evident  thmt  this  tabernacle  consisted  first 
of  the  tent  or  house  itself,  which  was  covered,  and  next  of 
the  court  that  surrounded  it,  which  was  open :  all  which  are 
minutely  and  exactly  described  in  Exod.  xxv. — xxx.  xxxvi. 
— xl.  from  which  chapters  the  following  particulars  are 
abridged. 

III.  The  tent  itself  was  an  oblong  square,  thirty  cubits  in 
length,  and  ten  in  height  and  breadth.  The  inside  of  it  was 
divided  by  a  veil  or  hanging,  made  of  rich  embroidered  linen, 
which  parted  the  Holy  Place,  which  is  called  \\\e  first  taber- 
nacle in  Heb.  ix.  2.  6.,  from  the  Holt/  of  Holies,  called  the 
second  tabernacle  in  Heb.  ix.  7.  In  the  former  stood  the  altar 
of  incense  overlaid  with  gold,  the  table  of  shew-bread,  con 
sisting  of  twelve  loaves,  and  the  great  candlestick  of  pure 
gold,  containing  seven  branches :  none  of  the  people  were 
allowed  to  go  into  the  holy  place,  but  only  the  priests.  The 
Holy  of  Holies  (so  called  because  it  was  the  most  sacred 
place  of  the  tabernacle,  into  which  none  went  but  the  high- 
priest)  contained  in  it  the  ark,  called  the  ark  of  the  testimony 
(^xod.  xxv.  22.),  or  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  (Josh.  iv.  7.) 
This  was  a  small  chest  or  coffer  made  of  shittim-wood,  over- 
laid with  gold,  into  which  were  put  the  two  tables  of  the  law 
(as  well  the  broken  ones,  say  the  Jews,  as  the  whole),  with 
the  pot  of  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded.  (Heb.  ix.  4.) 
This  was  the  most  holy  of  all  the  sacred  furniture.  None 
but  \\\e priests  were  allowed  to  touch  it;  and  only  the  Kohath- 
ites,  the  sacerdotal  family,  were  permitted  to  carry  it,  with 
poles  made  of  shittim-wood,  also  overlaid  with  gold  inserted 
in  two  golden  rings  at  each  end.  (1  Kings  viii.  8.)  Hence 
Uzziah  the  Levite  was  punished  with  death  for  touching  it 
(2Sam.  vi.  7.) 

The  lid  or  covering  of  the  ark  was  wholly  of  solid  gold, 
and  called  the  mercy-seat :  at  the  two  ends  of  it  were  two 
cherubim  (or  hieroglyphic  figures,  the  form  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible now  to  ascertain),  looking  inwards  towards  each  other, 
with  wings  expanded,  which,  embracing  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  mercy-seat,  met  on  each  side  in  the  middle. 
Here  the  Shechinah  or  Divine  Presence  rested,  both  in  the 
tabernacle  and  temple,  and  was  visibly  seen  in  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cloud  over  it.  (Lev.  xvi.  2.)  From  this  the  divine 
oracles  were  given  out  by  an  audible  voice,  as  often  as  Jeho- 
vah was  consulted  on  behalf  of  his  people.  (Exod.  xxv.  22 
Num.  vii.  89.)  And  hence  it  is  that  the  ark  is  called  the 
footstool  of  God  (Psal.  xcix.  5.),  Avho  is  so  often  said  in 
Scripture,  to  dwell  between  the  cherubim.  (2  Kings  xix.  15 
Psal.  Ixxx.  1.)  The  roof  of  the  tabernacle  was  a  square 
frame  of  planks,  resting  upon  their  bases,  and  over  tnese 
were  coverings  or  curtains  of  different  kinds  ;  of  which  the 
first  on  the  inside  was  made  of  fine  linen,  curiously  embroi 
dered  in  various  colours  of  crimson  and  scarlet,  purple,  and 
hyacinth.  The  next  was  made  of  goats'  hair  curiously  wove 
together ;  and  the  last,  or  outmost,  was  of  sheep  and  badgers' 
skins  (some  dyed  red,  and  others  of  azure  blue),  whicii 
served  to  preserve  the  other  rich  curtains  from  the  rain,  ami 
to  protect  the  tabernacle  itself  from  the  injuries  of  the 
weather. 

The  tabernacle  was  surrounded  by  a  large  oblong  court, 
an  hundred  cubits  long,  and  fifty  broad,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  which  stood  a  vessel,  called  the  Brazen  Laver,  in  which 
the  priests  washed  their  hands  and  feet,  \Vhenever  they  were 
to  offer  sacrifices,  or  go  into  the  tabernacle ;  and  directly  op- 
posite to  the  entrance  of  the  tabernacle  stood  the  Brazen 
.fillar  of  burnt-offerings,  in  the  open  air,  in  order  that  the  in- 
terior might  not  be  spoiled  by  the  fire,  which  was  at  firs* 
miraculously  kindled^  (Lev.  ix.  24.),  and  which  was  kept 

3  God  bad  previously  ordered  that  the  fire  on  this  altar,  when  once 
kindled,  should  never  go  out.  (Lev.  vi.  12,  13.)  It  was  reckoned  an  impious 
presumption  to  make  use  of  any  other  but  Ibis  sacred  fire  in  Ifurning 
incense  before  the  Lord;  which  was  sufficiently  notified  to  Aaron  by  an 
injunction  i;iven  him,  that  he  was  to  light  the  incense  offered  to  God,  ;i: 
the  most  holy  place  on  the  great  day  of  ei-piation,  at  this  fire  only.  (Lev 
xvi.  12,  13.)  Notwithstanding  which  prohibitiuii  Nadab  and  Abihu,  two 
unhappy  sons  of  Aaron,  forgetful  of  their  t\\>:y,  took  their  censers,  and 
putting  common  fire  in  them,  laid  incenao  ihtreon,  and  offered  stran-if' 
tire  bul'ore  the  Lord,  in  their  daily  ministrations,  which  profane  approach 
God  immediately  resented  ;  for  we  are  told  that  a  fire  went  out  from  Ih' 
Lord,  and  devoured  them,  so  that  they  died.  (Lev.  x.  l.t 
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perpetually  upon  it,  and  by  the  smoke  arising  from  the  vic- 
tims that  were  there  consumed. 

There  is  no  precept  in  the  law  to  make  the  altar  a  privi- 
leged place,  hut  in  conformity  to  the  custom  of  ollur  nations 
the  .Tews  seem  to  have  made  it  such ;  for,  from  the  worcfe  in 
Kxod.  xxi.  14.  where  God  ordered  the  wilful  murderer  to  be 
fakcnfrom  fiix  al/ar,  that,  he  maij  die,  it  seems  unquestionably 
true,  that  both  in  the  wilderness  and  afterwards  in  Canaan, 
this  altar  continued  a  sanctuary  for  those  who  fled  unto  it; 
and  very  ])robably  it  was  the  horns  of  this  altar  (then  at 
Gibeon)  that  Adonijah  and  Joabtook  hold  of  (1  Kiiiirs  i.  50. 
and  ii.  28.),  for  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  not  then  erc-cted." 

After  the  Israelites  were  settled  in  the  land  of  promise,  it 
appears  that  this  tabernacle  was  surrounded  with  a  great 
many  other  tents  or  cells,  which  were  placed  about  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  buildings  were  afterwards  placed  round 
the  temple.  Tli(!se  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  priests  during  the  time  of  their  ministration,  and 


for  laying  up  the  utensils  and  provisions  which  were  used  in 
the  tabernacle.  This  circujnstance  explains  what  is  related  of 
Kli's  sons  going  into  the  kitchen  wliere  the  peace-offerings 
were  dressing,  and  taking  out  of  the  pots  whatever  the  flesh- 
hook  brought  up.  (1  Sam.  ii.  14.^  And  thus  Eli  is  said  to  be 
laid  down  in  his  place  (iii.  2.),  tnat  is,  was  gone  to  bed  in  one 
of  these  tents  near  the  tabernacle,  next  to  wnich  Samuel  lay, 
which  made  him  (being  then  a  child)  run  to  Eli,  when  he 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  thinking  that  Eli  had  called  (4, 
5,  &c.)  :  and  this  also  explains  what  is  said  of  David  (Matt. 
xii.  4.),  that  he  entered  into  the  house  of  God  and  did  eat  the 
skew-bread,  that  is,  he  came  to  the  priest's  habitation,  which 
was  among  these  tents  round  the  tabernacle,  and  which  were 
reckoned  as  parts  of  the  house  of  God. 

When  the   tabernacle  was   finished,  it  was  consecrated, 
with  all  the  furniture  therein,  by  being  anointed  with  a  pecu- 

'  II  is  evident  from  lliis  and  other  passages  of  Scripture,  that  Ihe  allar 
Wfts  considered  as  an  asylum  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  among  almost  all 
the  heathen  nations  of  antiquity,  the  altars  of  their  deities  were  accounted 
90  sacred  tliat  the  vilest  miscreant  found  safety,  if  he  once  reached  an 
altar.  Hence  arosi  many  abuses,  and  justice  was  greatly  perverted:  so 
that  it  became  a  maxim  that  the  guilty  should  be  punished  even  though 
they  should  have  taken  refuge  there.  We  have  remarked  above  that  the 
presumptuous  murderer  was,  by  divine  command,  to  be  dragged  thence 
and  put  to  death.  Euripides  thus  alludes  to  a  similar  ordinance  among  the 
heathen  nations  in  his  time  : — 

Kxxov  ya,f  ctvifj.  Xf>l  xx»aj?  jrxo-^iiii  xei. 

Eurip.  Frag.  42.  edit.  Musgrave. 

In  Engi'sh  thus  : — 

"If  an  unrighteous  man,  availing  himself  of  the  law,  should  claim  the. 
protection  of  the  altar,  I  would  drag  him  to  justice,  nor  fear  the  wrath  of 
the  gods:  for  it  is  necessary  that  a  wicked  man  should  always  suffer  for 
bia  crimes."    Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  I  Kings  ii.  3C. 


liar  oil,  prepared  by  divine  command  for  that  very  purpose 
(Exod.  XXX.  22,  &c.),  after  which  God  made  His  peopU 
sensible  of  His  special  presence  in  it,  covering  it  wild  ;i 
cloud  which  overshadowed  it  by  day,  and  by  night  gave  light, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  fire,  and  by  giving  answers  in  an  audible 
manner  from  the  ark  when  consulted  by  the  high-priest. 
Whenever  the  Israelites  changed  their  camp  the  tal)ernacle 
was  taken  down,  and  every  Levite  knew  what  part  he  was 
to  carry,  for  this  was  a  part  cf  their  office ;  and  sometimes, 
upon  extraordinary  occasions,  the  priests  themselves  i)ore  the 
ark,  as  when  they  passed  over  Jordan,  and  besieged  Jericho. 
(Josh.  iii.  14.  and  vi.  6.)  Concerning  the  manner  of  carry- 
ing the  several  parts  of  it,  see  Num.  iv.  When  they  en- 
camped, the  tabernacle  stood  always  in  the  midst,  being 
surrounded  by  the  army  of  the  Israelites  on  all  sides  in  a 
nuadrangulur  form, divided  according  to  their  several  tribes; 
the  Israelitisli  camp  being  at  the  oistance  of  two  thousand 
cubits^om  the  tabernacle,  which  by  computation  is  reckoned 
a  mile,  and  is  called  a  Sabbath-day'' s  journey  (Acts  i.  12.), 
as  being  the  distance  they  had  to  go  on  that  day  to  the  place 
of  worship.  Moses  and  Aaron,  with  the  priests  and  Levites, 
encamped  in  their  tents  next  the  tabernacle,  between  it  and 
the  army ;  as  represented  in  the  diagram  inserted  in  page  86. 
supra, 

IV.  The  tabernacle  being  so  constructed  as  to  be  taken  to 
pieces  and  put  together  again  as  occasion  required,  it  was 
removed  as  often  as  the  camp  of  the  Israelites  moved  from 
one  station  to  another;  and  thus  accompanied  them  in  all 
their  marches,  until  they  arrived  at  the  land  of  Canaan.  It 
was  at  first  set  up  at  Gilgal,  being  the  first  encampment  of 
the  Israelites  in  Canaan;  and  here  it  continued  for  about 
seven  years,  during  which  Joshua  was  occupied  in  the  con 
quest  of  that  country.  AfterAvards,  it  was  pitched  in  Shiloh, 
being  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  country  tnen  subdued  ;  on 
being  restored  by  the  Philistines,  who  had  taken  it  and  de- 
posited it  in  the  temple  of  one  of  their  idols,  as  related  ir. 
1  Sam.  iv.  10,  11.  v.  vi.,  it  remained  for  twenty  years  in  the 
custody  of  Abinadab  of  Gibcah,  and  afterwards  (for  three 
months)  in  the  house  of  Obed-Edom,  whence  David  brought 
it  with  great  solemnity  into  that  part  of  Jerusalem  which 
was  called  the  city  of  David.  (2  Sam.  vi.  17.  1  Chron.  xv. 
25.  xvi.  1.)  Here  it  remained  until  it  was  deposited  in  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  where  (having  been  subsequently  re- 
moved) it  was  again  replaced  by  order  of  the  pious  King 
Josiah.  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  3.)  It  is  supposed  to  have  beer 
consumed  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem'  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar.2 

«  Schulzii  Archaeol.  Hebr.  pp.  183—201. ;  Pareau,  Antiq.  Ilebr.  pp.  Sl- 
id. ;  Relandi  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  11—24. ;  Home's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  vol.  is 
pp.  129—133. ;  Brunings,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  145—159. 
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Plan  ot  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  according  to  Lamy  and  Calmet. 
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OF   THE    TEMPLE. 


!.  The  temple  of  Solomon. — II.  The  second  temple. — Its  va- 
rious courts. — Reverence  of  the  .Texas  for  it. — III.  JVotice  of 
the  temples  at  HeliopoHs  and  Gerizim. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  there  were  three 
temples,  viz.  the  first,  erected  by  Solomon;  the  second,  by 
Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  the  high-priest ;  and  the  third,  by 
Herod  a  few  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  But  this  opi- 
nion is  very  properly  rejected  by  the  Jews :  who  do  not 
allow  the  third  to  be  a  new  temple,  but  only  the  second  tem- 
ple rebuilt :  and  this  opinion  corresponds  with  the  prophecy 
of  Haggai  (ii.  9.),  that  the  glory  of  this  latter  house — the  tem- 
ple bunt  by  Zerubbabel,  should  he  greater  than  that  of  the 
former ;  which  prediction  was  uttered  with  reference  to  the 
Messiah's  honouring  it  with  his  presence  and  ministry. 

I.  The  first  temple  is  that  which  usually  bears  the  name 
of  Solomon;  the  materials  for  which  were  provided  by  David 
before  his  death,  though  the  edifice  was  raised  by  his  son. 
It  stood  on  Mount  Moriah,  an  eminence  of  the  mountainous 
ridge  in  the  Scriptures  termed  Mount  Sion  (Psal.  cxxxii. 
13,  14.),  which  had  been  purchased  of  Araunah  or  Oman  the 
lebusite.  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23,  24.  1  Chron,  xxi.  25.)  The 
plan  and  whole  model  of  this  superb  structure  were  formed 
after  that  of  the  tabernacle,  but  of  much  larger  dimensions. 
It  was  surrounded,  except  at  the  front  or  east  end,  by  three 
stories  of  chambers,  each  five  cubits  square,  which  reached 
to  half  the  height  of  the  temple  ;  and  the  front  was  orna- 
mented with  a  magnificent  portico,  which  rose  to  the  height 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubits :  so  that  the  form  of  the 
whole  edifice  was  not  unlike  that  of  some  ancient  churches 
which  have  a  lofty  tower  in  the  front,  and  a  low  aisle  run- 
ning along  each  side  of  the  building.  The  utensils  for  the 
sacred  service  were  the  same ;  excepting  that  several  of 
them,  as  the  altar,  candlestick,  &c.  were  larger,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  more  spacious  edifice  to  which  they  belonged. 
Seven  years  and  six  months  were  occupied  in  the  erection 
of  the  superb  and  magnificent  temple  of  Solomon ;  by  whom 
it  was  dedicated'  with  peculiar  solemnity  to  the  worship  of 
the  Most  High,  who  on  this  occasion  vouchsafed  to  honour 
it  with  the  Shechinah,  or  visible  manifestation  of  His  pre- 
-i^ence.     The  prayer  of  the  Hebrew  monarch,  on  this  occa- 

>  in  the  year  of  the  world  3001 ;  before  Christ  909, 


sion,  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  sublime  compositions  in 
the  iBible,  exhibiting,  in  the  prophetic  spirit  of  Moses,  the 
most  exalted  conceptions  of  the  omnipresence  of  the  Deity, 
of  his  superintending  Providence,  and  of  his  peculiar  pro- 
tection of  the  Israelites  from  the  time  of  their  departure  out 
of  Egypt;  and  imploring  pardon  and  forgiveness  for  all  their 
sins  and  transgressions  in  the  land,  and  during  the  captivi- 
ties which  might  ensue.^  Various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  describe  the  proportions  and  several  parts  of  this  struc- 
ture ;  but  as  no  two  writers  scarcely  agree  on  this  subject,  a 
minute  description  of  it  is  designealy  omitted.^  It  retained 
its  pristine  splendour  only  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  years, 
when  Shishak  king  of  Egypt  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried 
away  the  treasures  of  the  temple;''  and  after  undergoing  sub- 
sequent profanations  and  pillages,  this  stupendous  building 
was  finally  plundered  ana  burnt  by  the  Chaldasans  under 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  year  of  the  world  3416,  or  before 
Chris!584.  (2  Kings  xxv.  13—15.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  17—20.) 

II.  After  the  captivity  the  temple  emerged  from  its  ruins, 
being  rebuilt  by  Zerubbabel,*  but  with  vastly  inferior  and 
diminished  glory ;  as  appears  from  the  tears  of  the  aged  men 
who  had  beheld  the  former  structure  in  all  its  grandeur. 
(Ezra  iii.  12.)  The  second  temple  was  profaned  by  ordei 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (a.  m.  3837.  b.  c.  163)  ;  who  caused 
the  daily  sacrifice  to  be  aiscontinued,  and  erected  the  image 
of  Jupiter  Oiympius  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  In  this 
condition  it  continued  three  years  (2  Mace.  x.  1 — 8.)  when 
Judas  Maccabaeus  purified  and  repaired  it,  and  restored  the 
sacrifices  and  true  worship  of  Jehovah,  (a.  m.  3840,  b.  c. 
160.) 

Some  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  repairing 
or  rather  gradual  rebuilding  of  this  second  temple,  which 
had  become  decayed  in  the  lapse  of  five  centuries,  was  un- 
dertaken by  Herod  the  Great,  who  for  nine  years  employed 
eighteen  thousand  workmen  upon  it,  and  spared  no  expense 
to  render  it  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  magnitude,  splendour, 
and  beauty  to  any  thing  among  mankind.  Josephus  calls  it 
a  work  the  most  admirable  of  any  that  had  ever  been  seen 
or  heard  of,  both  for  its  curious  structure  and  its  magnitude, 
and  also  for  the  vast  wealth  expended  upon  it,  as  well  as  foi 
the  universal  reputation  of  its  sanctity.^  But  though  Heroc 
accomplished  his  origmal  design  in  the  time  above  specified, 

«  Hales's  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  p.  393. 

'  The  reader  will  find  a  copious  description  of  what  the  first  temple  is 
supposed  to  have  been,  in  Home's  Hist,  of  tho  lews,  vol.  ii.  pp.  144 — 158. 

*  In  the  year  of  the  vyorld  3033 ;  before  Christ  967.  1  Kings  xiv.  25,  2C 
2  Chron.  xii.  9. 

»  Ezra  i. — vi.     Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xi.  c.  4. 

•  De  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.  4.  §  8. 
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vet  the  Jews  continued  to  ornament  and  enlarge  it,  expend- 
ing the  sacred  treasure  in  annexing  additional  buildings  to  it; 
so  that  they  might  with  great  propriety  assert  that  their  tem- 
ple had  been  forty-and-six  years  m  building.' 

Before  we  proceed  to  cfescribe  this  venerable  edifice,  it 
may  l)e  proper  to  remark,  that,  by  the  ternph;  is  to  be  under- 
stood not  only  the  fal)ric  or  house  itself,  which  by  way  of 
eminonce  is  called  T/ie  Temple,  viz.  the  holy  of  holies,  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  several  courts  both  of  the  priests  and  Is- 
raelites; but  also  all  the  numerous  chambers  and  rooms 
which  this  prodigious  edifice  comprehended,  and  each  of 
which  had  its  respective  degree  of  holiness,  increasing  in 
proportion  to  its  contiguity  to  the  holy  of  holies.  This  re- 
mark it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  lest  the  reader  of 
the  Scriptures  should  lie  led  to  suppose  that  what«;ver  is 
there  said  to  be  transacted  in  the  temple  was  actually  done 
in  the  interior  of  that  sacred  edifice.  To  this  infinite  imm- 
ber  of  apartments  into  which  the  temple  was  disposed  our 
FiOrd  refers  r.lohn  xiv.  2.) ;  and,  by  a  very  striking  and  mag- 
nificent simiie  borrowed  from  them,  he  represents  those;  n\i- 
merous  seats  and  mansions  of  heavenly  bliss  which  his 
Faf/ter^s  house  contained,  and  which  were?  prepared  for  the 
everlasting  abode  of  the  righteous.  The  imagery  is  singu- 
larly beautiful  and  hapi)y,  when  considered  as  an  allusion  to 
the  temple,  which  our  Lord  not  imfrequently  called  his 
Falhcr''s  /loufie. 

The  second  teInpl(^  originally  built  by  Zerubbabel,  after 
the  captivity,  and  repaireal)y  Herod,  dillered  in  several  re- 
spects from  that  erected  by  Solomon,  although  they  agreed 
in  others. 

The  temple  erected  I)y  Solomon  was  more  splendid  and 
magnificent  than  the  second  temple,  which  was  deficient  in 
five  remarkable  tilings  that  constituted  the  chief  glory  of  the 
first: — these  were  tin;  ark  and  mercy-s(>at, — the  shechinah 
or  manifestation  of  the  divine  Presence  in  the  IujI}^  of  holies, 
— the  sacriid  fire  on  the  altiir,  which  had  been  first  kindled 
from  heaven, — the  urim  and  thummim, — and  the  spirit  of 
prophecy.  But  the  second  temple  surpassed  the  first  in 
glory,  being  honoured  by  the  frequent  presence  of  our  divine 
Saviour,  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of  Haggai.  (ii.  9.)  Both, 
however,  were  erected  upon  the  same  site,  a  very  hard  rock 
encompassed  by  a  very  frightful  ])recipice;  and  the  founda- 
tion was  laid  with  incredible  expense  and  labour.  The  su- 
perstructure was  not  inferior  to  this  great  work;  the  height 
of  the  temple  wall,  especially  on  the  south  side,  was  stupen- 
dous ;  in  the  lowest  places  it  was  three  hundred  cubits  or  four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  in  some  places  even  greater.  This 
most  mngnificcnt  pile  was  constructed  with  hard  white  stones 
of  prodigious  magnitude.^ 

The  temple  itself,  strictly  so  called  (which  comprised  the 
portico,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  holy  of  holies),  formed  only  a 
small  part  of  the  sacred  edifice  on  Mount  Moriah;  being 
surrounded  by  spacious  courts,  making  a  square  of  half  a 
mile  in  circumference.  It  was  entered  through  nine  magni- 
ficent gates;  one  of  which,  called  the  Beautiful  Gate  in  Acts 
iii,  2.,  was  more  splendid  and  costly  than  all  the  rest :  it 
was  composed  of  Corinthian  brass,  tne  most  precious  metal 
in  ancient  times. 

\.  The  first  or  outer  court,  which  encompassed  the  holy 
house  and  the  other  courts,  was  named  the  Court  of  the 
Gentiles  ;  because  the  latter  were  allowed  to  enter  into  it, 
but  were  prohibited  from  advancing  further :  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  range  of  porticoes  or  cloisters,  above  which 
were  galleries  or  apartments  supported  by  pillars  of  white 
marble,  each  consistiii^  of  a  single  piece,  and  five-and-twenty 
cubits  in  height.  One  of  these  was  called  Solomon's 
Porch  or  Piazza,  because  it  stood  on  a  vast  terrace,  which 
he  had  originally  raised  from  a  valley  beneath,  four  hundred 

'  John  ii.  20.  Ttiere  is,  therefore,  no  real  contradiction  between  tlie 
sacred  writer  and  .losephiis.  The  words  cf  tlie  evangelist  are,  "  Fortyatid- 
six  years  was  this  toiiipio  in  buililins."  Tliis,  as  Calinet  well  observes,  is 
not  saying  tliat  llerod  liad  cinployeij  forty-six  years  in  erecting  it.  Josc- 
phus  acqiiaiiils  ns  that  Herod  began  to  rebuild  the  temple,  yet  so  as  not  to 
be  esteeiried  a  new  edilii-e,  in  the  eiglitecnth  year  of  his  reiffn  (Antiq.  lib. 
XV.  c.  14.),  coinpulin;  from  his  being  declared  king  by  the  Romans,  or  in 
the  fifteenlli  year  (Bell.  Jiid.  lib.  i.  c.  16.),  reckoning  from  the  death  of  An- 
tigonii?;.  He  (inished  it  for  use  in  about  nine  years  (Ant.  xv.  14.);  but  it 
continued  increasinz  in  splendour  and  magnificence  through  the  pious  do- 
nations of  the  people  (Bell.  Jud.  v.  14.)  to  the  time  of  Nero,  when  it  was 
completed,  and  18.000  workmen  were  dismissed  from  that  service,  during 
the  procuratorship  of  Albinus.  From  the  eighteenth  of  Herod,  who  reigned 
thiuy-soven  years,  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  more  than  a  year  before  the 
death  of  that  prince,  was  above  sixteen  years,  added  to  which,  Uie  age  of 
Christ,  now  thirty,  gives  forty-six  complete  vcars.  Calmet's  Comment,  in 
loc. 

'*  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  .\v.  5  5. 


cubits  high,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  area  en  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  make  it  equal  to  the  plan  of  his  intended 
building;  and  as  this  terrace  was  the  only  work  of  Solomon's 
that  remained  in  the  second  temple,  the  piazza  which  stood 
upon  it  retained  the  name  of  that  j)rince.  II(!re  it  w-as  that 
our  Lord  was  walking  at  the  feast  of  dedication  (John  x. 
23.),'  and  the  lame  man,  when  healed  by  Peter  and  John, 
glorificui  God  before  all  the  people*  (Acts  iii.  II.)  This  su- 
perb portico  is  termed  the  Royal  Portico  by  Josephus,  who 
represents  it  as  the  noblest  work  beneath  the  sun,  being  ele- 
vated to  such  a  prodigious  height  that  no  one  could  look 
down  from  its  flat  roof  to  the  valley  below  without  being 
seized  with  dizziness,  the  sight  not  reaching  to  such  an  im- 
measurable depth.  The  south-east  corner  of  the  roof  of  this 
portico,  where  the  height  was  greatest,  is  supposed  to  have 
neen  the  T-r«i/j /o/,  pinnacle,  or  extreme  angle,  whence  Satan 
tempted  our  Saviour  to  precipitate  himself.  (Matt.  iv.  5. 
Luke  iv.  9.)  This  also  was  the  spot  where  it  was  predicted 
that  the  abomination  of  desolation,  or  the  Roman  ensigns, 
should  stand.  (Dan.  ix.  27.  Matt.  xxiv.  15.)  Solomon's  por- 
tico was  situated  in  the  eastern  front  of  the  temple,  opposite 
to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  sat 
when  his  disciples  came  to  show  him  the  grandeur  of  its 
various  buildings,  of  which,  grand  as  they  were,  he  said,  the 
time  was  approaching  when  one  stone  should  not  be  left  upon 
another.  (.*iatt.  xxiv.  1 — 3.)  This  outermost  court  being 
assigned  to  the  Gentile  proselytes,  the  Jews,  who  did  not  wor- 
ship in  it  themselves,  conceived  that  it  might  be  lawfully 
put  to  profane  uses :  for  here  we  find  that  the  buyers  and 
sellers  of  animals  for  sacrifices,  and  also  the  money-changers, 
had  stationed  themselves;  until  Jesus  Christ,  awing  them 
into  submission  by  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  his  person 
and  behaviour,  expelled  them,  telling  them  that  it  was  the 
house  of  prayer  Jur  all  nations,  and  that  it  had  a  relative 
sanctity,  and  was  not  to  be  profaned.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  the  captains  of  the  temple,  who  were  officers  tiiat  had 
the  care  and  charge  of  it,  let  out  this  court  for  profit  vmd  ail- 
vantage  ;  and  that  the  sellers,  to  compensate  themselves  for 
what  they  paid  for  their  tables  and  seats,  made  an  mijust 
and  exornitant  gain  ;  and  that  this  circumstance  occasioned 
its  being  called  a  den  of  thieves.*  (Matt.  xxi.  12,  13.  Mark 
xi.  15-— 17.  Luke  xix.  45,  4G.) 

2.  "VN'lthin  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  stood  the  Court  ok 
the  Israelites  divided  into  two  parts  or  courts,  the  outer 
one  being  appropriated  to  the  women,  and  the  inner  one  to 
the  men.  The  Court  of  the  Women  was  separated  from 
that  of  the  Gentiles  by  a  low  stone  wall  or  partition,  of  ele- 
gant construction,  on  which  stood  pillars  at  equal  distances, 
with  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  Latin,  importing  that  no  alien 
should  enter  into  the  holy  place  To  this  wall  c>t.  Paul  most 
evidently  alludes  in  Eph.  ii.  13,  14.  But  now  in  Christ 
Jesus,  ye,  who  sometimes  ivere  far  off,  are  made  nigh  by  the 
blood  of  Christ :  fur  he  is  our  peace,  who  hath  made  both  one 
(united  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  into  one  church),  and  hath 
broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  us ,■  hav- 
ing abolished  the  law  of  ordinances  by  which,  as  by  the 
wall  of  separation,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  not  only 
kept  asuncler,  but  also  at  variance.  In  this  court  was  the 
treasury,  over-against  which  Christ  sat,  and  beheld  how  the 
people  threw  their  voluntary  offerings  into  it  for  furnishing 
the  victims  and  other  things  necessary  for  the  sacrifices. 
(Mark  xii.  41.   John  viii.  20.) 

From  the  court  of  the  women,  which  w^as  on  higher 
ground  than  that  of  the  Gentiles,  there  was  an  ascent  of  fif- 
teen steps  into  the  Inner  or  3/ch's  Court .-  and  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  the  male  Israel- 
ites. In  these  two  courts,  collectively  termed  the  Court  of 
the  Israelites,  were  the  people  praying,  each  apart  by  himself 
for  the  pardon  of  his  sins,  while  Zechariah  was  offering  in- 
cense within  the  sanctuary.  (Luke  i.  10.) 

3.  Within  the  court  of  the  Israelites  Avas  that  of  the 
Priests,  which  was  separated  from  it  by  a  low  wall,  one 
cubit  in  height.  This  enclosure  surrounded  the  altar  of 
burnt-oiferings,  and  to  it  the  people  brought  their  oblations 
and  sacrifices  :  but  the  priests  alone  were  permitted  to  enter 
it.     From  this  court  twelve  steps  ascended  to  the  Temple 

•  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xv.  c.  11.  §3. 

•  Of  llie  same  kind  with  these  porticoe.S;  (Cloisters,  or  pia/.zas,  were  doubt- 
less the  five  porticoes  which  surrounded  the  pool  of  Betbesda.  (John  v.  2.) 
The  pool  was  probably  a  pentagon,  and  the  piazzas  round  it  were  designed 
to  shelter  from  the  weather  the  nuiltitude  of  diseased  persons  who  lay  wait- 
ing for  a  cure  by  the  miraculous  virtue  of  tliose  waters.  Jennings's  Jcwisk 
Antiq.  p.  267. 

»  Bp.  Pearce's  Commentary,  vol.  i.  on  Matt,  xxi   13 
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strictly  so  called,  which  was  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
portico,  the  outer  sanctuary,  and  the  holy  place. 

1.  In  the  Portico  were  suspended  the  splendid  votive 
offerings  made  by  the  piety  of  various  indivicluals.  Anifnir 
its  other  treasures,  there  was  a  golden  table  givpri  by  Pi'iii- 
pey,  togeilier  with  several  golden  vines  of  exquisite  worl- 
rnanshi'p  as  well  as  of  immense  size:  for  .Tosephus  ri'l;i^'.~; 
that  there  were  clusters  as  tall  as  a  man.  And  he  adds,  ih;  t 
all  around  were  fixed  up  and  displayed  the  spoils  and  tr  pliic  s 
taken  by  Herod  from  the  Barbarians  and  Arabians.  'I  lirse 
votive  offerings,  it  should  seem,  were  visible  at  a  distaiicr  ; 
for  when  .Tesus  Christ  was  sitting  on  the  Mount  of  Olivps--, 
^nd  his  disciples  called  his  attention  to  the  tenij)le.  t:;'v 
pointed  out  to  him  the  gijli  with  which  it  was  ;:(lrr  c  '. 
(Luke  xxi.  5.)  This  porch  had  a  very  larp'e  portal  f;r  g  iii , 
which,  insteaci  of  folding  doors,  was  furnished  \vi I h  a  costly 
Babylonian  veil,  of  many  colours,  that  mystically  denote"^' 
the  universe. 

(2.)  The  Sanctuary  or  Holy  Place  was  separated  from 
the  holy  of  holies  by  a  double  veil,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  veil  that  was  rent  in  twain  at  our  Saviour's 
crucifixion  :  thus  emblematically  pointing  out  that  the  sepa- 
ration between  Jews  and  Gentiles  was  abolished,  and  tfint 
the  privilege  of  the  high-priest  was  communicated  to  all 
manKind,  who  might  henceforth  have  access  to  the  throne  of 
grace  through  the  one  great  mediator,  Jesus  Christ.  (Heb. 
X.  IP — 2-2.)  This  corresponded  with  the  Holy  Place  in  the 
Tahernncle.  In  it  were  placed  the  Golden  Candlestick,  the 
Altar  of  Incense,  and  the  Table  of  Shew-Bread,  which  con- 
sisted of  twelve  loaves,  according  to  the  r.umber  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel.  Various  fanciful  delineations  have  been  given  of 
these  ariifdes:  in  the  subjoined  engravino-  is  represented  the 
f  rin  '  f  tli'>  Golden  (^Axm^ESTicK  as  it.  wis  aCi.nully  carried 
.     :''e  triuiiplial  proces-.ion  of  the  Ronian  (ieiu  c  ,1   'I'itu.s  ; 
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i;i>i  the  fallowing  engraviir^-  exlii'oii;:;  tli''  Tahiwc  of  Shew- 
BiiEAD,  vviih  a  cup  upon  it,  and  with  two  of  the  sacred  trum- 
fiets,  which  were  used  to  proclaim  the  year  of  Jubilee,  as 
they  weri'  -A-^o  carried  i;i  ihe  snn\c  triumpl;.  'i'hev  are  co- 
ined from  the  pluti  s  in  Uelaud's  'rreati;?e  cii  tli(^  Spoils  of 
the  Tenrple  of  Jerusalem,"  the  drawings  for  which  were 
made  at  Rome,  upwards  of  a  century  since,  when  the"  trium- 
phal arch  of  Titus  was  in  a  much  better  state  of  preservation 
►ban  it  now  is. 

»  Hactr.  Relandus  de  Spoliis  Terapli  in  Arcu  Titiixno  Romae  conspicuis 
Tfajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1775.  8vo.  ' 


(o.)  The  Holy  ok  Holies  was  twenty  cubits  sijuare.  No 
person  was  ever  admitted  into  it  but  the  high-priest,  who 
entered  it  once  a  year  on  the  great  day  of  atonement.  (Exod. 
XXX.  10.  Lev.  xvi.  2.  15.  34.  Heb.  ix.  2— 7.)2 

Magnificent  as  the  rest  of  the  sacred  edifice  was,  it  was 
infinitely  surpassed  in  splendour  by  the  Inner  Temple  or 
Sanctuary.  "  Its  appearance,"  according  to  Josephus,  "  had 
every  thing  that  could  strike  the  mind  or  astonish  the  sight : 
for  it  was  covered  on  every  side  with  plates  of  gold,  so  that 
when  the  sun  rose  upon  it,  it  reflected  so  strong  and  dazzling  an 
effulgence,  that  the  eye  of  the  spectator  was  obliged  to  turn 
away,  being  no  more  able  to  sustain  its  radiance  than  the 
splendour  of  the  sun.  To  strangers  who  were  approaching, 
it  appeared  at  a  distance  like  a  mountain  covered  with  snow, 
for  where  it  was  not  decorated  with  plates  of  gold,  it  was  ex- 
tremely white  and  glistering.  On  the  top  it  had  sharp- 
|'oi:iled  spikes  of  gold,  to  prevent  any  bird  from  resting  upon 
it  ai.d  polluting  it.  There  were,"  continues  the  Jewish  his- 
torian, "  in  that  building  several  stones  which  were  forty-five 
cubits  in  length,  five  in  height,  and  six  in  breadth. ^  When 
all  these  things  are  considered,  how  natural  is  the  exclama- 
tion of  the  disciples  when  viewing  this  immense  building  at 
a  distance :  Ma&ler,  see  ivhat  manner  o/ stones  {?roTt7roi  ki^oi, 
what  very  large  stones),  «?/fZ  u'Ao/ buildings  ere  Acre/  (Mark 
xiii.  1.)  ;  and  how  wonderful  is  the  declaration  of  our  Lord 
upon  this,  how  unlikely  to  be  accomplished  before  the  race 
of  men  who  were  then  living  should  cease  to  exist.  Seest 
thou  iJiesc  great  buildings  P  There  shall  not  he  left  one  stent 
upon  another,  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down, ^^  (Mark  xiii.  2.)^ 
Improbable  as  this  prediction  must  have  appeared  to  the  disci- 
ples at  that  time,  in  the  short  space  of  about  forty  years  after, 
It  was  exactly  accomplished ;  and  this  most  magnificent 
temple,  which  the  Jews  had  literally  turned  into  a  den  of 
thieves,  through  the  righteous  judgments  of  God  upon  that 
wicked  and  abandoned  nation,  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
Romans  a.  m.  4073  (a.  d.  73),  on  the  same  month,  and  on 
the  same  day  of  the  month,  when  Solomon's  temple  had  been 
rased  to  the  ground  by  the  Babylonians  ! 

Both  the  nrst  and  second  temples  were  contemplated  by 
the  Jews  with  the  highest  reverence :  of  their  affectionate 
regard  for  the  first  temple,  and  for  Jerusalem,  within  whose 
walls  it  was  built,  we  have  several  instances  in  those  psalms 
which'were  composed  during  the  Babylonish  captivity;  and 
of  their  profound  veneration  for  the  second  temple  we  have 
re|)eated  examples  in  the  New  Testament.  "They  could 
not  bear  any  disrespectful  or  dishonourable  thing  to  be  said 
of  it.  The  least  injurious  slight  of  it,  real  or  apprenended, 
instantly  awakened  all  the  choler  of  a  Jew,  and  was  an  affront 
never  to  be  forgiven.  Our  Saviour,  iii  the  course  of  his  public 
instructions,  happening  to  say.  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in 
three  d'lys  Iwillraise  it  up  again  (John  i.  19. \  it  was  construed 
into  a  contemptuous  disrespect,  designedly  thrown  out  against 
the  temple;  his  words  instantly  descended  into  the  heart  of 

»  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  l)ook  ii.  ch.  1.  ;  .I'-vnings's  .lewisli  Antiqui- 
ties, l)Ook  ii.  ch.  1.  ;  Schulzii  Archajologia  Hebraica,  pp.  204 — 220. ;  Beau- 
sobrn's  and  L'Elifant's  InU-oduction.  (Bp.  W,t  ju's  Theol.  Tracts,  vol.  iii 
pp.  145 — 1.50.)  Pareau,  Antiquitas  Hebraica,  pp.  1%  -203.;  Brunings, 
Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  165—172. 

»  Joseplius,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xv.  c.  11.  §3.  De  Bell,  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  5  §S 
1— (i. 

*  Dr.  Harwood's  Introd.  tc  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.  159.  161 
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a  Jew,  vmd  kept  rankling  thcrf  for  spvnral  years ;  for  upon 
his  trial,  this  declaration,  which  it  was  impossihle  for  a  Jew 
ever  to  forget  or  to  forgive,  was  immediately  alleged  against 
him  as  hif  with  the  most  atrocious  guilt  and  impiety:  thej 
told  the  court  they  had  heard  him  puhlicly  assert,  I  am  abl«, 
to  destroy  this  temple.'  The  rancour  and  virulence  they  had 
conceived  against  him  for  this  speech,  which  they  imagined 
had  been  levelled  against  the  temple,  was  not  softened  by  all 
the  affecting  circumstances  of  that  excruciating  and  wretched 
death  they  saw  him  die:  even  as  he  hung  upon  the  cross, 
with  infinite  triumph,  scorn,  and  exullatioli,  tncy  upbraided 
him  with  it,  contemptuously  shakinir  their  heads,  and  saying, 
'riiou  that  flriiiroi/e.if  the  temple,  and  htil files/  if  in  ffirf  dayn, 
nave  Ifiyself !  If  tliau  fie  t/ic  Sim  of  God,  come  down  from  itic 
rrms.  (Matt,  xxvii.  10.)  The  superstitious  v<neratioii,  which 
this  peoj)le  had  for  their  temple,  further  appears  from  the  ac- 
count of  Stephen.  When  his  adversaries  were  bafllcd  and 
confounded  by  that  superior  wisdom  and  those  distintruished 
gifts  which  he  possessed,  they  were  so  oxasperatea  at  the 
victory  he  had  gained  over  them,  that  lliey  suborned  persons 
to  swear  that  they  had  iieard  him  speak  blasphemy  against 
Moses  and  against  God.  These  inflaming  the  populace,  the 
magistrates,  and  the  Jewish  clergy,  the  holy  man  was  seized, 
dragged  away,  and  brought  before  the  Sanhedrin.  Here  the 
false  witnesses,  whom  they  had  procured,  stoorl  up  and  said, 
This  person  before  you  is  continually  uttering  the  most  re- 
proachful expressions  against  this  sricred  place,*  meaning  the 
temple.  This  was  blasphemj'  not  to  be  pardoned.  A  judi- 
cature composed  of  high-priests  and  scribes  would  never  for- 
give such  impiety. 

"Thus,  also,  wlien  St.  Paul  went  into  the  temple  to  give 
public  notice,  as  was  usual,  to  the  priests,  of  his  having 

fnirified  and  bound  himself  with  a  religious  vow  along  with 
bur  other  persons,  declaring  tlie  time  when  his  vow  was 
made,  and  tnc  oblations  he  wonhi  offer  for  every  one  of  them 
at  his  own  expense,  w'hen  tiie  time  of  their  vow  was  accom- 
plished, some  Jews  of  Asia  Minor,  when  the  seven  days  pre- 
scribed bv  the  law  were  almost  completed,  happening  to  see 
him  in  the  temple,  struck  with  horror  at  the  sight  of  such 
apprehended  profanation,  immediately  excited  the  populace, 
who  all  at  once  rushed  upon  him  and  instantly  seized  him, 
vehemently  exclaiming,  Men  of  Im-itel,  help  .'  'P/u'"  is  tlie  man 
that  teacheth  nl!  men  (verij  where  againf:t  the  people  (the  Jews), 
and  the  lmi\  and  thi%  place ,-  and,fiirt/ier,  hrniii^ht  Greeks  info 
the  temph',  and  hath  polluted  this  holi/  place.  (Acts  xxi.  28.) 
I'hey  said  this,  because  they  had  a  little  before  seen  Trophi- 
mus  an  Ephesian  alon^  with  him  in  the  cit}%  and  they  in- 
stantly concluded  he  had  brought  him  into  the  temple.  Upon 
this  the  whole  city  was  immediately  raised  ;  all  the  people 
at  once  rushed  furiously  upon  him,  and  dragged  him  out  of 
the  temple,  whose  doors  were  instantly  shut.  Being  deter- 
mined to  murder  him,  news  was  carried  to  the  Roman  tribune 
that  the  whole  city  was  in  a  commotion.  Tiie  uproar  now 
raised  amon^  the  Jews,  and  their  determined  resolution  to 
imbrue  their  liands  in  the  blood  of  a  person  who  had  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  the  temple,  and  who  they  apprehended  had 
wantonly  profaned  it  by  introducing  Greeks  into  it,  verify 
and  illustrate  the  declaration  of  Pliilo ;  that  it  was  certain 
and  inevitable  death  for  any  one  who  w^as  not  a  Jew  to  set 
(lit  foot  within  the  inner  courts  of  the  temple."^ 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  it  appears  from  several  pas- 
<jages  of  Scripture,  that "  the  Jews  had  a  body  of  soldiers  who 
guarded  the  temple,  to  prevent  any  disturbanc(>  dnriiio-  the 
ministration  of  such  an  immense  number  of  priests  ;inS  Le- 
vites.  To  this  guard  Pilate  referred,  when  he  said  to  the 
chief  priests  and  Pharisees  who  waited  upon  him  to  desire 
he  would  make  the  sepulchre  secure.  Ye  have  a  watch,  go 
i/our  wai/,  and  make  if  as  secure  as  i/r  can.  (Matt,  xxvii.  (j5.) 
Over  these  guards  one  person  had  the  supreme  command, 
who  in  several  places  is  called  the  captain  ok  thp  temple 
(^TgaT^j-o;  T'yj  'it^'jZ"),  or  oflicef  of  the  temple  guard.  '  And 
as  they  spake  unto  the  people,  the  priests  and  trie  captain  of 
the  temple  and  the  Sadducees  came  upon  them.'  (Acts  iv.  1. 
V.  25,  2t).  John  xviii.  12.)  Josephus  mentions  such  an  offi- 
cer.''' It  should  seem  that  this  officer  was  a  Jew,  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  assisting  tiie  high-priest  in  arrestino- 

«  Matt.  iLWi.  GI.  "Tliis  fellow  said,  I  am  able  to  destroy  the  temple  of 
Ood  and  to  build  it  in  three  days." 

»  Acts  vi.  13. 

»  Harwood's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  pp.  166— 1C9. 

■•  Tjv  (rTfxri;y3i>,  Avxmv,  Ananias,  the  commander  ofthe  temple.  Antiq. 
Jud.  lib.  IX.  c.  6.  §2.  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  Ii.  c.l7.  §2.  Apsf»vT<{  f,;  tcv  ZKixCxfi, 
CTfiTiiyovTa,  havin»  the  chief  regard  to  Eleazar,  the  governor  of  the 
temple.  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  17.  52.  edit.  Hudson.  Harwood'.'s  Introd.  vol. 
Ii.  p.  169.  and  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility,  book  i.  ch.  xi.  §  1.  ch.  ix.  §4. 


those  who  were  deemeii  to  be  seditious,  without  the  inter 
vention  of  the  Roman  procurator. 

III.  Besides  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  two  others  were 
erected,  viz:  one  in  Egypt,  and  another  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
of  which  the  following  notice  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader : — 

1.  The  Heliopolitan  Temple,  also  called  the  Temple  of 
Onias,  was  erected  in  iinitation  of  tha\.  at  Jerusalem  by 
Onias,  the  son  of  Onias  the  high  priest:  who  finding  that 
no  hope  remained  of  his  being  restored  to  the  pontifical  dig- 
nity which  had  been  held  by  his  ancestors,  fled  into  Egypt 
in  th«i  lime  of  Antioclnis  Epiphanes,  "  Having  acquired 
great  favour  with  the  then  reigning  sovt^reign,  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lomcter,  and  his  queen  Cleopatra,  by  his  skill  in  political 
and  military  affairs,  Onias  representen  to  tliem,  that  it  would 
be  productive  of  great  advantage  to  their  kingdom,  if  the 
numerous  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  Cyrene  could  have 
a  temple  of  their  own,  which  would  supersede  the  necessity 
of  their  repairing  to  Jerusalem  in  the  dominions  of  a  foreign 
monarch,  to  perform  their  religious  services:  and  that,  if 
such  a  temple  were  built,  many  more  Jews  would  be  induced 
to  settle  in  the  country,  as  Judaea  was  continually  exposed 
to  the  evils  of  war.  By  such  representations  he  at  length 
obtained  permission  to  erect  a  temple  for  the  Jews,  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Bubastis  or  Isis,  in  the  city  of 
Leontopolis  in  the  Heliopolitan  nome  (or  district)  over  wliicl. 
he  was  governor."^  To  the  Jews  he  justified  his  undertak- 
ing, on  the  plea  that  the  building  of  such  a  temple  had  been 
predicted  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  livrd  about  six  hundred 
years  before.'  Accordingly,  the  tem|)le  was  completed  on 
the  model  of  that  at  Jerusalem.  Onias  was  invested  with 
the  high-priesthood  ;  the  subordinate  priests  were  furnished, 
from  the  descendants  of  Aaron  :  Levites  were  employed  ir. 
the  sacred  services ;  and  the  whole  of  their  religious  wor- 
ship was  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Jerusalem. 
Though  the  Heliopolitan  temple  was  smaller  in  its  dimen- 
sions tlran  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  it  was  made  conforma- 
ble to  the  latter  in  every  respect,  except  that  a  golden  lamp 
suspended  by  a  golden  chain  was  sunstituted  for  a  candle- 
stick. It  was  also  adorned  with  votive  gifts.  This  temple 
continued  until  the  time  of  Vespasian,  who,  in  consequence 
of  a  tumult  which  had  beea  raised  by  the  Jews  in  Egypt, 
commanded  Lupus  the  governor  to  demolish  it.  Accordingly, 
the  gates  wore  effectually  closed,  so  that  no  vestiges  re- 
mained of  any  divine  worship  having  been  there  performed. 
This  occurrence  took  place  three  hundred  and  forty-three 
years  after  the  building  of  the  temple.'  In  9  Mace.  i.  1 — 9. 
there  is  an  epistle  from  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  to  those  in 

2.  The  Temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  was  erected  by  San- 
ballat.  under  the  authority  of  Alexander  the  Great,  for  the 
use  of  the  Samaritans ;  who,  on  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
the  Bab)lonish  captivity,  pretended  that  they  were  of  the 
stock  of  the  true  and  ancient  Hebrews,  and  that  their  moun- 
tain was  the  most  proper  place  of  worsliip.     (Lipon  this 

Jrinciple  tlie  Samaritan  women  argued  with  Jesus  Christ  in 
ohn  IV.  20.)  Sanballat  constituted  his  son-in-law  Manasseh 
the  first  high-priest.  This  temple  was  destroyed  about  two 
hundred  years  afterwanlis  by  Hyrcanus,  and  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Samaritans,  between  whom  and  the  Jews  there  subsisted 
the  bitterest  animosity.^  Representations  of  this  temple  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  coins  of  the  city  of  Sichem  or  Neapolis  ^ 


SECTION  m 

OF  THE  HlGl      .>LACES,  AND  PR0SBUCH£,  OR  ORATORIES 
OF    THE    JEWS. 

I.    Of  tfie  Ittg'li  places. — IL  Of  the  prosenchx,  or  oratoriet. 

I.  Besides  the  tabernacle,  which  has  been  described  in  a 
former  section,  freouent  mention  is  made,  in  the  Olu  Testa- 
ment, of  places  of  worship,  called  High  Places,  which 
were  in  use  both  before  and  after  the  building  of  the  temple 


»  .lahn's  Hist  of  Ilebr.  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  p.  348. 

•  There  is  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  among  commentatora  con 
cernins  the  interpretation  of  Isa.  xix.  18, 19.,  which  is  the  prediction  above 
alluded  to.  See  Bp.  Ix)wth's  Isaiah,  and  Dr.  Boothroyd's  translation  ofthe 
Bible  on  that  passage. 

'  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiii.  c.3.  Bell.  Jud.  jb.  vii.  c.  10.  SchoLa* 
Archaeol.  Hebr.  pp.  221,  222.     Pareaii.  Antici-  Hebr.  p.  203. 

•  Josephus,  Ant.  .Iiid.  lib.  x.  c.  .S.  §5  2—i.  lib.  xiii.  c.  9.  §  1. 

»  Schulzii  Archapol.  Ilrl.r.  p.  221      Pareau,  Ant.  Hebr.  p.  2». 
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OF  SACRED  PLACES. 


[Part  III.  (Jhap.  I. 


I'li  the  >arly  ages  of  the  world,  the  devotion  of  mankind 
seiMiis  to  have  delighted  greatly  in  groves,  woods,  and  noun- 
tains,  not  only  because  these  retired  places  were  naturally 
fitted  for  contemplation,  but  probably  also  because  they  kin- 
dled a  certain  sacred  dread  in  the  mind  of  the  worshipper. 
It  is  certain  that  nothing  was  more  ancient  in  the  East,  tnan 
altars  surrounded  by  groves  and  trees,  wbicli  made  the  pl.'.ce 
very  shady  and  deligntful  in  those  hot  countries.  The  idol- 
aters in  the  first  ages  of  tiie  world,  who  generally  worshipped 
the  sun,  appear  to  have  thought  it  improper  to  straiten  and 
confine  the  supposed  infinity  of  this  imaginary  deity  within 
walls,  and  therefore  they  generally  made  choice  of  nills  and 
mountains,  as  the  most  convenient  places  for  their  idolatry; 
and  when  in  later  times  they  had  brought  in  the  use  of  tem- 
ples, yet  for  a  long  time  they  kept  them  open-roofed.  Nay, 
the  patriarchs  tliemselves,  who  worshipped  the  true  God, 
generally  built  their  altars  near  to  some  adjacent  grove  of 
Trees,  which,  if  nature  denied,  were  usually  planted  by  the 
relio-ious  in  those  days.  When  Abraham  dwelt  at  Beershe- 
ba,  In  the  plains  of  Mamre,  it  is  said,  Ht  planted  a  grove 
there,  and  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  the  everlasting  God 
(Gen.  xxi*.  33.),  and  doubtless  that  w^as  the  place  to  which 
the  patriarch  and  his  family  resorted  for  public  worship.' 

But  at  length  these  hills  and  groves  ot  the  heathen  idola- 
ters, as  they  were  more  retired  and  shady,  became  so  much 
the  fitter  for  the  exercise  of  their  unholy  rites,  and  for  the 
commission  of  the  obscene  and  horrid  practices  that  were 
usually  perpetrated  there.     (See  1  Kings  xv.  12.     2  Kings 
xxiii.  7.)     In  many  passages  of  Scripture  it  is  recorded  of 
the  Israelites  (who  in  this  respect  imitated   the  heathens) 
that  they  secretly  did  ihe  tilings  which  were  not  right,  that 
they  set  up  images  and  groves  in  every  high  hill,  and  under 
every  green  tree,  and  there  burnt  incense  in  all  the  high  places, 
and  ivroiight  vjickcdnes.s  to  prornke  the  Lord,  us  did  the  heathen. 
(2  Kings  xvii.  9 — 13.)    On  this  account,  therefore,  God  ex- 
pressly commanded  tlie  Israelites  utterly  to  destroy  all  the 
places  wherein  the  nations  of  Canaan,  whose  land  they 
should  possess,  served  their  gods  upon  the  high  mountains  and 
upon  the  hills :  and  to  pay  their  devotions  and  bring  their 
.  oolations  to  thatplace  only  which  God  should  choose.  (Deut. 
xii.  2 — 15.)    Nay,  to  prevent  every  approach  to  the  idola- 
trous customs  of  the  heathens,  they  were  forbidden  to  plant 
any  trees  near  the  altar  of  the  Lord.  (Deut.  xvi.  21.)  Hence 
it  IS  clear,  that  after  God  should  fix  upon  a  place  for  his  pub- 
lic worship,  it  was  entirely  unlawful  to  offer  sacrifices  upon 
high  places,  or  any  where  else  but  in  the  place  God  did 
choose :  so  that  after  the  building  of  the  temple,  the  pro- 
hibition of  places  and  groves  (so  far  at  least  as  concerned  the 
sacrificing  in  them)  unquestionably  took  place.  And  it  was  for 
their  disobedience  to  this  command,  by  their  sacrificing  upon 
high  places  and  in  groves,  even  after  the  temple  was  erected  (2 
Kings  XV.  35.),  and  for  not  destroying  the  high  places  of  the 
heatnens,  where  their  idol  gods  were  worshipped,  which  by 
that  command  and  in  many  other  places  of  Scripture  (Num. 
xxxiii.  52.),  they  were  expressly  appointed  to  do ; — that  the 
prophets  with  so  much  holy  zeal  reproached  the  Israelites. 
We  have,  indeed,  several  instances  in  Scripture  besides  that  of 
Abraham,  where  the  prophets  and  other  good  men  are  said  to 
have  made  use  of  these  high  places  for  sacrificing,  as  well 
as  other  less  solemn  acts  of  devotion,  and  which  are  not 
condemned.    Thus,  Samuel,  upon  the  uncertain  abode  of  the 
ark,  fitted  up  a  place  of  devotion  for  himself  and  his  family 
in  a  hiffh  place,  and  built  an  altar  there,  and  sacrificed  upon 
it.  (1  Sam.  ix.  12.  19.  25.)    Gideon  also  built  an  altar  and 
offered  a  sacrifice  to  God  upon  the  top  of  a  rock  (Judg.  vi. 
25,  26.);  and  the  tabernacle  itself  was  removed  to  the  high 
place  that  was  at  Gibeon.  (1  Chron.  xvi.  39.  and  xxi.  29.) 
But  all  this  was  fjefore  the  temple  was  erected,  which  was 
the  first  fixed  place  that  God  appointed  for  his  public  wor- 
ship ;  after  which  other  places  tor  sacrificing  became  unlawful. 
That  the  Israelites,  both  kings  and  people,  offered  sacrifices 
upon  these  high  places  even  after  the  temple  was  built,  will 
evidently  appear  oy  noticing  a  few  passages  in  their  history ; 
for  (not  to  mention  Jeroboam  and  his  successors  in  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  whose  professed  ])urpose  was  to  innovate  every 
thing  in  matters  of  religion,  and  who  had  peculiar  priests 
whom  they  termed  prophets  of  the  groves,  1  Kings  xviii.  19.) 
it  is  clear" that  most  ol  the  kings  of  Judih, — even  such  of 
them  who  were  otherwise  zealous  for  the  observance  of  the 
law, — are  expressly  recorded  as  blameable  on  this  head,  and 
but  few  have  the  commendation  given  them  of  destroying 

1  Many  ancient  nations  used  to  erect  altars  and  offer  sacrifices  to  their 
fods  upon  high  places  and  mountains.  See  the  examples  adduced  in  Bur- 
d«r'«  Oriental  Literature,  vol  i.  p.  233. 


these  high  places.  No  sooner  had  Rehoboam  the  son  of 
Solomon,  after  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  from  him,  strength- 
ened himself  in  his  kingdom,  but  we  read  that  Judah  did  evit 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  built  than  high  places,  and  images, 
ajid  groves,  on  every  high  hill,  and  under  every  green  tree. 
(1  Kings  xiv.  22,  2.1) 

Of  the  exemplary  sovereigns,  Asa  and  .Tehoshaphat,  in- 
deed, it  is  recorded  that  they  took  away  the  high  places  and 
groves  (2  Chron.  xiv.  3.  xv.  10.  xvii.  G.) ;  but  Jehoshaphat'a 
son  and  successor,  .Tehoram,  is  said  to  have  jnade  high  places 
in  the  mountains  of  Judah.  (2  Chron.  xxi.  11.)  And  though 
Joash,  one  of  his  sons,  set  out  well,  yet  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  was  perverted  by  his  idolatrous  courtiers,  who 
served  groves  and  idols,  to  whom  it  appears  that  he  gave  a 
permission  for  that  purpose ;  for,  after  making  their  obeisance, 
we  are  told,  that  he  hearkened  to  them,  and  then  they  left  the 
house  of  God.  (2  Chron.  xxi  v.  17,  18.)  Nor  was  the  reign 
of  Amaziah  the  son  of  Joash  any  better,  for  still  the  people 
sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  on  the  high  places  (2  Kings  xiv.  4.) ; 
and  though  Uzziah  his  son  is  said  to  have  done  that  which 
was  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  yet  this  exception  appears 
against  him,  that  the  high  places  were  not  removed,  but  the 
people  still  sacrificed  there  (2  Kings  xv.  3,  4.)  ;  the  same  obser- 
vation is  made  of  Jotham  and  Ahaz.  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  4.) 
But  Hezekiah,  who  succeeded  him,  was  a  prince  of  extra- 
ordinary piety :  he  removed  the  high  places,  and  brake  the 
images,  and  cut  dmvn  the  groves  (2  Kings  xviii.  4.),  which  his 
smi  Manasseh  again  built  up.  (2  Kings  xxi.  2.)  At  length 
good  king  Josiah,  a  prince  very  zealous  for  the  true  religion, 
utterly  cleared  the  land  from  the  high  places  and  groves,  and 
purged  it  from  idolatry :  but  as  the  four  succeeding  reigns 
before  the  Babylonian  captivity  were  very  wicked,  we  may 
presume  that  the  high  places  were  again  revived,  though 
there  is  no  mention  of  them  after  the  reign  of  Josiah.^ 

II.  From  the  preceding  facts  and  remarks,  however,  we 
are  not  to  conclude,  that  the  prohibition  relating  to  high 
places  and  groves,  which  extended  chiefly  to  the  more  solemn 
acts  of  sacrificing  there,  did  on  any  account  extend  to  the 
prohibiting  of  other  acts  of  devotion,  particularly  prayer,  in 
any  other  place  besides  the  temple,  the  high  places  and  groves 
of  the  heathen  (which  were  ordered  to  be  razed)  only  ex- 
cepted. For  we  learn  from  the  Sacred  Writings,  that  prayers 
are  always  acceptable  to  God  in  every  place,  when  performed 
with  that  true  and  sincere  devotion  of  heart,  which  alone 
giv^es  life  and  vigour  to  our  religious  addresses.  And  there- 
fore it  was  that  in  many  places  of  Juda^,  both  before  and  after 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  we  find  mention  made  in  the  Jew- 
ish and  other  histories  of  places  built  purposely  for  prayer,  and 
resorted  to  only  for  that  end,  called  PROSEUCH^ffi  or  Oratories. 

These  places  of  worship  were  very  common  in  Judaea  (and 
it  should  seem  in  retired  mountainous  or  elevated  places)  in 
the  time  of  Christ;  they  were  also  numerous  at  Alexandria, 
which  was  at  that  time  a  large  and  flourishing  commercial 
city,  inhabited  by  vast  numbers  of  Jews:  and  it  appears  that 
in  heathen  countries  they  were  erected  in  sequestered  retreats, 
commonly  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  on  the  sea  shore.  The 
proseucha  or  oratory  at  Philippi,  where  the  Lord  opened  thi 
heart  of  Lydla,  that  she  attended  unto  the  things  which  were 
spoken  by  Paul,  was  by  a  river  side.  (Acts  xvi.  13,  14,  IS.)-' 

It  is  a  question  with  some  learned  men,  whether  these 
proseuchae  were  the  same  as  the  synagogues  (of  which  an 
account  will  be  found  in  the  following  section),  or  distinct 
edifices  from  the  latter.  Both  Josephus  and  Philo,  to  whom 
we  may  add  Juvenal,  appear  to  have  considered  them  as 
synonymous ;  and  with  them  agree  Gro  ius,  Ernesti,  Drs. 
Whitby,  Doddridge,  and  Lardner;'  but  Oalmet,  Drs.  Pri- 
dcaux  and  Hammond,  and  others,  have  distinguished  between 
these  two  sorts  of  buildings,  and  have  shown  that  though 
they  were  nearly  the  same,  and  were  sometimes  confounded 
by  Philo  and  Josephus,  yet  that  there  was  a  real  difference 
between  them ;  the  synagogues  being  in  cities,  while  the 
proseuchae  were  without  the  walls,  in  sequestered  spots,  and 

"^  Home's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii.  pp.  101— lf)6.  Croxall's  Scripture  r<^- 
liticks,  pp.  90—99. 

'  .loscphns  has  preserved  the  decree  of  the  city  of  Halicarnassus,  jil. 
milting  the.Iews  to  erect  oratories,  part  of  which  is  in  the  following  terms : 
— •"  We  ordain,  that  the  Jews  who  are  willing,  both  men  and  women,  do  ob 
servo  th.  Sabbaths  and  perform  sacred  rites  according  to  the  Jewish  law, 
and  buiklproseuchcb  by  the  sea-side,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and  if  any  man,  whether  magistrate  or  pr  .ate  person,  give  them  any 
hinderance  or  disturbance,  he  shall  pay  a  fine  to  the  city."  Ant.  Jud.  lib 
xiv.  c.  10.  §23. 

«  Philo de  Legalione  ad  Caium,  p.  1011.  .losephusde  Vita  sua,  §54.  Ju 
venal.  Sat.  iii.  tl.  Grotius,  Whitby,  and  Doddridge  on  Luke  vi.  12.  Ernesti 
Institutio  Interpretis  Novi  Testamenti,  pp.  363,  364.  edit.  4to.  1792.  Lard- 
ner's  Credibility,  booki.  c.  3.  §3.  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  Nev 
Testament,  vol.  ii.  pp.  171—180. 
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(particularly  in  lieathcii  countries)  were  usually  erected  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  or  on  the  scsa-shore  (Acts  xvi.  13.), 
without  any  coverinfj  but  galleries  or  the  siiade  of  trees. 
Dr.  Prideaux  thinks  the  nroseuchae  were  of  greater  antiquity 
than  the  synagogues,  ana  were  formed  by  the  Jews  in  open 
courts,  in  order  that  those  persons  who  (iwelt  at  a  distance 
from  Jerusalem  might  offer  up  their  private  prayers  in  them, 
as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  in  the  courts  of  the  temple  or 
of  the  tabernacle.  In  the  synagogues,  he  further  observes, 
the  prayers  were  off"orcd  up  in  public  forms,  while  the  pro- 
seucha;  were  appropriated  to  private  devotions:  and  from  the 
oratory,  where  our  Saviour  spent  a  -vthole  night  in  prayer, 
being  erected  on  a  mountain  (Luke  vi.  12.),  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  these  proseuchae  were  the  same  as  the  high  places, 
so  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.' 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE  SYNAGOOUES. 
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Form  of  a  Synagogue  Koll  of  the  I'lJiiateuch. 

I.  J^''ature  and  origin  of  synagogues. — The  synagogue  of  the 
libertines  explained. — 11.  Form  of  the  synagogues. — III.  The 
officers  or  ministers. — IV.  The  service  performed  in  the  syna- 
gogues.— V.  Ecclesiastical  power  of  the  sy/iagogues. — VI. 
The  Shemoneh  Esreh,  or  Mineteen  Prayers  used  in  the  syna- 
gogue service. 

T.  The  Synagogues  were  buildings  in  which  the  Jews 
;>ssenil)led  for  praj'cr,  reading  and  hearing  tlie  Sacred  Scrip- 
uire.s,  and  other  instructions.  Tiiouali  frequently  mentioned 
ill  the  historical  books  of  the  Now  Tcstaiaent,  their  origin 
is  not  very  well  known  ;  and  many  learned  men  are  of 
opinion  that  they  are  of  recent  institution. 

Although  sacrifices  could  only  be  offered  at  the  holy  taber- 
nacle or  temple,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Jews  were 
restricted  to  any  particular  place  for  the  performance  of  other 
exercises  of  devotion.  Hence  formerly,  the  praises  of  Jeho- 
rah  were  sung  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  which  the 
more  devout  Israelites  seem  to  have  frequented  on  Sabbath- 
Aiys  and  new  moons  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  and 
prayer.  (1  Sam.  x.  5 — 11.  xix.  18 — 24.  2  Kings  iv.  23.) 
Dnring  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jews,  being  deprived 
of  the  solemn  ordinances  of  divine  worship,  resorted  to  the 
licuse  of  some  prophet,  or  other  holy  man,  wlio  was  in  the 
practice  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  his  own  family, 
and  of  reading  the  Scriotures.  ('Compare  Ezek.  xiv.  1.  and 
XX.  1.  with  Neh.  viii.  1§.)  At  length  these  domestic  con- 
gregations became  fixed  in  certain  places,  and  a  regular  order 
of  conducting  divine  worship  was  introduced.  Philo^  thinks 
these  edifices  were  originally  instituted  by  Moses  :  but  as  no 
mention  is  made  of  them  during  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phaiies,  their  origin  in  Jerusalem  is  referred  to  the  reigns  of 
the  Asmonaean  princes,  under  whom  they  were  first  erected, 
and  were  soon  greatly  multiplied  ;  though  in  Alexandria  and 
other  foreign  places,  where  the  Jews  were  dispersed,  they 
were  certainly  of  much  greater  antiquity.-  There  appears  to 
be  an  allusion  to  them  in  Psal.  Ixxiv.  4. 8. 

In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  synagogues  became  so  fre- 

»  Dr.  Hammond  on  Lukev  i.  12.  and  Acts  xvi.  13—16.  Calmet's  Diet,  voce 
Proseucha.  PrideauxV  Connection,  part  i.  book  vi.  sub  anno  444.  voL  i. 
VP-  387—390.  edit.  1720. 

*  Philo,  De  Vita  Mosis.  lib.  iii.p.  685. 

»  Josephua,  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  c.  3.  $  3 


quent,  that  they  were  to  be  found  in  almost  every  place  in 
Juda3a  :  but  the  Jews  were  not  permitted  to  build  one  in  a 
town,  unless  there  were  ten  persons  of  leisure  in  it.  Not 
fewer  than  four  hundred  and  eighty  synagogues  are  said  to 
have  been  erected  in  Jerusalem,  previously  to  its  capture  and 
destruction  by  the  Romans.  In  the  evangelical  history  we 
find,  that  wherever  the  Jews  resided,  they  had  one  or  more 
synagogues,  constructed  after  those  at  Jerusalem :  hence  we 
find,  in  Acts  vi.  9.  synagogues  belonging  to  the  Alexan- 
drians, the  Asiatics,  the  Cilicians,  the  Libertines,  and  the 
Cyrenians,  which  were  erected  for  such  Jewish  inhabitants  of 
those  countries  or  cities,  as  should  happen  to  be  at  Jerusalem. 

With  regard  to  the  synagogue  of  the  Libertines,  a  consi- 
derable diilerence  of  opinion  exists  among  the  learned, 
whether  these  Libertines  were  the  children  of  freed  men 
(Italian  Jews  or  proselytes),  or  African  Jews  from  the  city 
or  country  called  Libertus,  or  Libertina,  near  Carthage.  The 
former  opinion  is  supported  by  Grotius  and  Vitringa;  tlic 
latter  (wnich  was  first  hinted  by  Oecumenius,  a  commenta- 
tor in  the  close  of  the  tenth  century),  by  Professor  Gerdes. 
Wetstein,  Bishop  Pearce,  and  Schleusner, 

It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  Romans  made  a  (flstinc- 
tion  between  the  Liberli  and  the  Libertini.  The  Libertux 
was  one  who  had  been  a  slave,  and  obtained  his  freedom ;' 
the  Liber/inus  was  the  son  of  a  Libertus,''  But  this  distinc- 
tion in  after-ages  was  not  strictly  observed ;  and  Libertinug 
also  came  to  be  used  for  one  not  bom  but  made  free,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Ingenuus  or  one  bamfree.^  Whether  the  Libertini, 
mentioned  in  this  passage  of  the  Acts,  were  Gentiles,  who 
had  become  proselytes  to  Judaism,  or  native  Jews,  who  hav- 
ing been  made  slaves  to  the  Romans  were  afterwards  set  at 
liberty,'  and  in  remembrance  of  their  captivity  called  them- 
selves Libertini,  and  formed  a  synagogue  by  themselves, 
is  differently  conjectured  by  the  learned.  It  is  proba- 
ble, that  the  Jews  of  Cyrene,  Alexandria,  &c,  erected  syna- 
gogues at  Jerusalem  at  their  own  charge,  for  the  use  of  their 
brethren  who  came  from  those  countries,  as  the  Danes. 
Swedes,  &c,  built  churches  for  the  use  of  their  own  country- 
men in  London;  and  that  the  Italian  Jews  did  the  same;  and  be- 
cause the  greatest  number  of  them  were  Liberlini,  their  syna- 
gogue was  therefore  called  the  synagogue  of  the  Libertines. 

In  support  of  the  second  opinion  above  noticed,  viz,  that 
the  Libertines  derived  their  name  from  Libertus  or  Libertina, 
a  city  in  Africa,  it  is  urged  that  Suidas  in  his  Lexicon,  on 
the  word  AfCipr/v&c,  says,  that  it  was  cvc/ua.  »9vci/c,  a  national  ap- 

Sellative  ;  and  that  the  G/o-fsa  interlinearis,  of  which  Nicholas 
e  Lyra  made  great  use  in  his  notes,  has,  over  the  word  Li- 
bertini, e  regione,  denoting  that  they  were  so  styled  from  a 
country.  Further,  in  the  acts  of  the  celebrated  conference 
with  the  Donatistsat  Carthage,  a7mo  411,  there  is  mentioned 
one  Victor,  bishop  of  the  church  of  Libertina;  and  in  the 
acts  of  the  Lateran  council,  which  was  held  in  649,  there  is 
mention  of  Januarius  gratia  Dei  cpi.scojjus  sanctse  ecclesix  Li- 
beriinensis,  Januarius,  by  the  grace  of  God,  bishop  of  the  holy 
church  of  Libertina ;  ana  therefore  Fabricius  in  his  Geographi- 
cal Index  of  Christian  Bishoprics,  has  placed  Libertina  in  what 
was  called  Africa  propria,  or  the  proconsular  province  of 
Africa,  Now,  as  all  the  other  people  of  the  several  synagogues, 
mentioned  in  this  passage  of  tne  Acts,  are  called  from  the 
places  whence  they  came,  it  is  probable  that  the  Libertines 
were  denominated  in  like  manner  ;  and  as  the  Cyrenians  and 
Alexandrians,  who  came  from  Africa,  are  placea  next  to  the 
Libertines  in  that  catalogue,  the  supporters  of  this  opinion 
think  it  probable,  that  they  also  belonged  to  the  same  coun- 
try. But  we  have  no  evidence  to  show  that  there  were  any 
natives  of  this  place  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  period  referred  to 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,     On  the  contrary,  as  it  is  well 

•  Civcs  Homani  sunt  Liberli,  qui  vinUictii,  censu,  aut  testamento  nullo 
jure  iiiipediente  manumissi  sunt.     Ulpian.  lit.  i.  §  6. 

•  Tliis  appears  from  the  following  passage  ofSuetonius  concerning  Clau- 
dius, who,  he  says,  was,  ignarus  temporibus  Appii,  et  deinceps  aliquamdiu 
Libo'rtinos  dicto's,  non  ipsos,  qui  manumitterentur,  sed  ingenuoa  ex  his 
procreatos.    In  vita  Claudii,  cap.  24.  i4.  p.  78.  Pitisci. 

•  Quintilian.  de  Inslitutione  Oratoria,  lib.  5.  cap.  10.  p.  21C.  edit.  Gibson, 
1G93.  Qui  servus  est,  si  manumittatur,  fit  Libertinus — Justinian.  Institut. 
lib.  i.  tit.  V.  Libertini  sunt,  qui  ez  justa  servitute  manimiissi  sunt.  Tit.  iy. 
ingcnuus  csl  is,  qui  statim  ut  natus  est,  liber  est;  sive  ex  duobus  ingenujs 
matrimonio  aditus  est,  sive  ex  libertinis  duobus,  sive  ex  altero  libertino,  et 
altero  ingenuo. 

1  Of  these  there  were  great  numbers  at  Rome.  Tacitus  informs  as 
(Anal.  lib.  ii.  cap.  85.)  that  four  thousand  Libertini,  of  the  Jewish  supersti- 
tion, as  he  styles  it,  were  banished  at  one  time,  by  order  of  Tiberius,  into 
Sardinia  ;  and  the  rest  commanded  to  quit  Italy,  if  they  did  not  adjure,  by  a 
certain  day.  See  also  Suetonius  in  vita  Tiberii,  cap.  36.  Josephus  (Antiq. 
lib.  xviii.  cap.  3.  §5.  edit.  Haverc.)  mentions  the  same  fact.  And  Philo  (Le- 
gal, ad  Caium.  p.  785.  C.  edit.  Colon.  1613.)  speaks  of  a  good  part  of  the  city, 
beyond  the  Tiber,  as  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  were  mostly  Libertini,  having 
been  brought  to  Rome  as  captives  and  slaves,  but,  being  made  free  by  iheu- 
masters,  were  permitted  to  live  according  to  their  own  t'<  rs  and  rn&toms 
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/mown  that,  only  about  fifteen  years  before,  great  numbers  of  .  some  better  evidence  than  that  of  the  talmudical  tabbies  is 


Jews,  emancipated  slaves,  or  their  sons,  were  banished  from 
Rome,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  Libertines  mentioned  by 
Luke  were  of  the  latter  description,  especially  as  his  account 
IS  corroborated  by  two  Roman  historians. 

IL  It  does  not  appear  from  the  New  Testament  that  the 
synagogues  had  any  peculiar  Form.  The  buildingof  them  was 
regarded  as  a  mark  of  piety  (Luke  vii.  5.)  ;  and  they  were 
erected  within  or  without  the  city,  generally  in  an  elevated 
place,  and  were  distinguished  from  the  proseuchae  by  being 
roofed.  Each  of  them  had  an  altar,  or  rather  table,  on  which 
the  book  of  the  law  was  spread ;  and  on  the  east  side  there 
was  an  ark  or  chest,  in  which  the  volume  of  the  law  was 
deposited.  The  seats  were  so  disposed  that  the  peonle  always 
sat  with  their  faces  towards  the  elders,  and  the  place  where 
the  law  was  kept ;  and  the  elders  sat  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  with  their  backs  to  the  ark_  and  their 
faces,  to  the  people.  The  seats  of  the  latter,  as  being  placed 
neare'r  the  ark,  were  accounted  the  more  holy,  and  hence 
they  are  in  the  New  Testament  termed  the  chief  seats  in  the 
synasoguc ,-  which  the  Pharisees  affected ;  and  for  which 
our  Lord  inveighed  against  them.  (Matt,  xxiii.  6.)  A  simi- 
lar precedency  seems  to  have  crept  into  the  places  of  wor- 
ship even  of  the  very  first  Christians,  and  hence  we  may 
account  for  the  indignation  of  the  apostle  James  (ii.^  3.) 
against  the  undue  preference  that  was  given  to  the  rich.  The 
women  were  separated  from  the  men,  and  sat  in  a  gallery 
enclosed  with  lattices,  so  t'lat  they  could  distinctly  see  and 
hear  all  that  passed  in  the  synagogue,  without  themselves 
being  exposed  to  view. 

III.  For  the  maintenance  of  good  order,  there  were  in 
every  synagogue  certain  Officers,  whose  business  it  was  to 
see  that  all  the  duties  of  religion  were  decently  performed 
therein.    These  were. — 

1.  The  hnsTuvxyeyoi:,  or  Rukr  of  the  synagogue.  (Luke 
xiii.  14.  Mark  v.  22.)  It  appears  from  Acts  xiii.  15.,  col- 
lated with  Mark  v.  22.  and  John  vi.  59.,  that  there  were  se- 
veral of  these  rulers  in  a  synagogue.  They  regulated  all  its 
concerns,  and  gave  permission  to  persons  to  preach.  They 
were  always  men  advanced  in  age,  and  respectable  for  their 
learning  and  probity.  The  Jews  termed  them  Ilucamim,  that 
is,  sages  or  vr'se  men,  and  they  possessed  considerable  influ- 
ence and  authority.  They  were  judges  of  thefts,  and  simi- 
lar petty  offences :  and  to  them  Saint  Paul  is  supposed  to 
allude  in  1  Cor.  vi.  5.,  where  he  reproaches  the  Corinthian 
Christians  with  carrying  their  differences  before  the  tribunals 
of  the  Gentiles,  as  it  they  had  no  persons  among  them  who 
were  capable  of  determining  them,  is'  it  so,  says  he,  that 
there  is  not  a  wise  man  among  you  ?  'no,  7iot  one  that  shall  he 
able  to  judge  between  his  brethren?  These  rulers,  likev.'ise, 
had  the  power  of  inflicting  punishment  on  those  whom  they 
judged  to  be  rebellious  against  the  law ;  in  allusion  to  which 
circumstance  Christ  forewarned  his  disciples  that  they  should 
be  scourged  in  the  syn'igoguey.  (Matt.  x.  17.) 

2.  Next  to  the  A(j;^;!ryi-o(^ayx,  or  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
was  an  officer,  whose  province  it  was  to  offer  up  public  pray- 
ers to  God  for  the  whole  congregation  :  he  was  called  She- 
liach  Zibbor,  or  the  angel  of  the  church,  because,  as  their 
messenger,  he  spoke  to  God  for  them.  Hence  also,  in  Rev. 
ii.  iii.  the  presiding  ministers  of  the  Asiatic  churches  are 
termed  angels. 

3.  The  Chazan  appears  to  have  been  a  different  oflScer 
from  the  Sheliach  Zibbor,  and  inferior  to  him  in  dignity.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  person,  who  in  Luke  iv.  20.  is  term- 
ed J^wpsTJif,  the  minister,  and  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
sacred  books. 

IV.  The  service  performed  in  the  s}  agogue,  on  the  Sab- 
bath and  on  other  holy  days,  consisted  of  ''hree  parts,  viz. 
prayer,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  preaching,  or  exposition 
of  the  Scriptures. 

1.  The.nrst  part  of  the  synagogue  service  is  Prayer ,-  for 
the  performance  of  which,  according  to  Dr.  Prideaux,  they 
had  liturgies,  in  which  are  all  the  prescribed  forms  of  the 
synagogue  worship.  The  most  solemn  part  of  these  prayers 
are  the  mirynaicii'  (shcmonch  esrch),  or  the, eighteen  prayers. 
which,  according  to  the  rabbles,  were  composed  and  insti- 
tuted by  Ezra,  in  order  that  the  Jews,  whose  language  after 
the  captivity  was  corrupted  with  many  barbarous  terms  bor- 
rowed from  other  languages,  might  be  able  to  perform  their 
devotions  in  the  pure  language  of  their  own  country.  Such 
tB  the  account  which  Maimonides  gives,  out  of  the  Gemara, 
of  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  liturgies ;  and  the  eighteen  col- 
bets,  in  particular,  are  mentioned  in  the  Mishna.  °  However. 


requisite,  in  order  to  prove  their  liturgies  to  be  of  so  high  an 
antiquity  ;  especially  since  some  of  their  prayers,  as  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux acknowledges,  seem  to  have  been  composed  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  reference  to  it.  It  is 
evident  they  Avere  composed  when  there  was  neither  teinplo 
nor  sacrifice ;  since  the  seventeenth  collect  prays,  that  God 
would  restore  his  worship  to  the  inner  part  of  his  house,  and 
make  haste,  with  fervour  and  love,  to  accept  the  burnt  sacri- 
fices of  Israel,'  &c.  They  could  not,  therefore,  be  the  com- 
position of  Ezra,  who  did  not  receive  his  commission  from 
Artaxerxes  to  go  to  Jtidasa,  till  more  than  fifty  years  after  the 
second  temple  was  built,  and  its  worship  restored.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  forms  of  prayer  for  the  synagogue 
worship  were  at  first  very  few,  and  that  some  were  in  use  in 
the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  tne  number  of  which  was  subse- 
quently increased.  To  the  eighteen  prayers  above  mentioned, 
another  was  added,  a  short  time  before  the  destruction  of 
the  second  temple,  by  Rabbi  Gamaliel,  or,  according  to  some 
writers,  by  Rabbi  Samuel,  one  of  his  scholars.  It  is  di- 
rected against  apostates  and  heretics,  appellations  which  the 
Jews  liberally  employed  to  designate  all  Christians,  whether 
of  Jewish  or  of  Gentile  descent.  This  additional  prayer  is 
noAV  inserted  as  the  twelfth,  and  the  number  is  nineteen. 
They  are  required  to  be  said  by  all  Jews  without  exception, 
who  are  of  age,  three  times  every  day,  either  in  public,  at 
the  synagogue,  or  at  their  own  houses,  or  wherever  they 
may  happen  to  be.  As  some  readers  may  be  curious  to  see 
them,  they  are  subjoined,  at  the  end  of  this  section.^ 

2.  The  second  part  of  this  synagogue  service  is  the  read 
ing  of  the  Scriptures,  which  is  of  three  sorts, — the  Kirioth- 
Shema,  the  reading  of  the  whole  law  of  Moses,  and  portions 
out  of  the  prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa  or  holy  writings. 

(1.)  The  Kirioth-Shema  consists  of  three  portions  of  Scrip- 


portions  I 
^um.  XV. 

As  the  first  of  these  portions  commences  with  the  word 
shema,  that  is,  hear,  they  are  collectively  termed  the  Shema. 
and  the  reading  of  them  is  called  kirivth -shema,  or  the  read- 
ing of  the  Shema.  This  reading  or  recital  is  preceded  and 
fonowed  by  several  prayers  and  benedictions;  and,  next  to 
the  saying  of  the  nineteen  prayers  above  noticed,  is  the  most 
solemn  part  of  the  religious  service  of  the  Jews ;  who,  be- 
lieving the  commands  in  Deut.  vi.  7.  and  xi.  19.  to  be  of 
perpetual  obligation,  repeat  the  Shema  daily,  every  mornino 
and  evening. 

(2.)  The  Law  was  divided  into  fifty-three,  according  to 
the  Masorets,  or,  according  to  others,  fifty-four  Paraschioth 
or  sections:  for  the  Jewish  year  consisted  of  twelve  lunar 
months,  alternately  of  twenty-nine  or  thirty  days,  that  is,  of 
fifty  weeks  and  four  djiys.  The  Jews,  therefore,  in  their 
division  of  the  law  into  Paraschioth  or  sections,  had  a  respect 
to  their  intercalary  year,  which  was  every  second  or  third, 
and  consisted  of  thirteen  months ;  so  that  the  whole  law  was 
read  over  this  year,  allotting  one  Paraschioth  or  section  to 
every  Sabbath ;  and  in  common  years  they  reduced  the  fifty- 
three  or  fifty-four  sections  to  the  number  of  the  fifty  Sabbaths, 
by  reading  two  shorter  ones  together,  as  often  as  there  was 
occasion.  They  began  the  course  of  reading  the  first  Sab 
bath  after  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  or  rather,  indeed,  on  the 
Sabbath-day  before  that,  when  they  finished  the  last  course 
of  reading,  they  also  made  a  beginning  of  the  new  course  : 
that  so,  as  the  rabbles  say,  the  cfevil  might  not  accuse  them 
to  God  of  being  weary  of  reading  big  law. 

(3.)  The  portions  selected  out  of  the  prophetical  writings 
are  termed  Haphtoroth.  When  Antiochus  Epiphanes  con 
quered  the  Jews  about  the  year  163  before  the  Cnristian  sera, 
He  prohibited  the  public  reading  of  the  law  in  the  synagogues, 
on  pain  of  death.  The  Jews,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
be  wholly  deprived  of  the  word  of  God,  selected  from  other 
parts  of  the  Sacred  ^xitmgs  fifty-four  portions,  which  were 
termed  haphtoras,  miaon  (hctphtoroth),  from  laii)  (paxaR), 
he  dismissed,  let  loose,  opened — for  though  the  Law  was  dis- 
missed from  their  synagogues,  and  was  closed  to  them  by  the 
edict  of  this  persecuting  king,  yet  the  prophetic  writings,  not 
being  under  tne  interdict,  were  left  open ,-  and  therefore  they 

'  The  €fth,  tenlh,  eleventh,  and  fourteenth  collects  have  the  same  alh: 
sion  and.'^.ference  as  the  seventeenth.  See  tlic  original  prayers  in  Mai 
monidos  ao  Or(iine  Precum,  or  in  Vitringat  (de  Synag.  vetere,  lib.  iii.  pari 
ii.  cap.  11.  pp.  1033—1038.)  v?ho  observes  that  the  Talmudists  will  have  th» 
seventeenth  collect,  which  prays  for  the  restomuon  of  the  temple  wor.ship 
(reduc  ministerium  Leviticum  in  Adytinn  Dcwmis  tune,  as  he  translates  it\ 
to  have  been  usually  recited  by  the  king  in  uic  temple  at  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles; which  is  such  an  absurdity  that  it  confutes  itself,  and  sliows  how 
little  the  Jewish  traditions  concerning  the  antiquity  and  use  of  their  liturgies 
are  to  be  depended  upon.  »  See  pp.  106,  107.  infra. 


8rcT.  IV.] 


OF  THE  SYNAGOGUE. 


lOfc 


used  Ihcm  in  place  of  the  others.  It  was  from  this  custom 
of  the  Jews,  that  the  primitive  (Christians  adopted  theirs,  of 
reading  a  lesson  every  Sabbath  out  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.     The  following  tables  exhibit  the  paraschioth 


prophets  (which  were  substituted  for  the  former),  as  they 
nave  been  read  together  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Asmo- 
naeans  or  Maccabees,  and  as  they  continue  to  be  read  in  the 
various  svnagogues  belonging  to  the  English,  Portuguese, 


or  section  of  the  law,  and  the  haphtoroth  or  sections  of  the  |  Italian,  Dutch,  and  German  Jews. 


A  GENERAL  VIEW  of  all  the  sections  of  the  law,  and  sections  of  the  prophets,  as  read  in 

THE    different    JEWISH    SYNAGOGUES    FOR    EVERY    SABBATH    OF    THE    YEAR. 


IV. 
V. 

vL 
vii. 
viii. 

ix. 

X. 

xi. 
xii. 


TARASCHIOTH,  or  Sections  of  the  Law. 

S«CT.  GENESIS. 

i.  ^^•l£>^3  Bercshith, i.  1.  to  vi,  8. 

ii.  m  nnSn  Toledoth  noach, vi.  9.  to  xi.  32. 

iii.  "iV  ^'7  Lccleca, xii.  1.  to  xvii.  27. 

NT1  Vaiycra, xviii.  1.  to  xxii.  24. 

m2'  n^n  Chaiyeh  Sarah, xxiii.  1.  to  xxv.  18. 

m'7n  Toledoth, xxv.  19.  to  xxviii.  9. 

Nx^i  Vaiyetso, xxviii.  10.  to  xxxii.  3. 

n'^S'M  Vaiyishlach,. xxxii.  4.  to  xxxvi.  43. 

2t^^•<^  Vaiyeshcb, xxxvii.  1.  to  xl.  23. 

ypiD  Mikkcts, xii.  1.  to  xliv.  17. 

tyj^l  Vaiyiggash, xliv.  18.  to  xlvii.  27. 

<nM  Vayechei, xlvii.  28.  to  1.  26. 

EXODUS. 

xiiu  niDU'  Shcmoth, i.  1.  to  vi.  1. 

xiv.  rrwi  Vacra, vi.  2.  to  ix.  35. 

XV.  np-»D  ^x  N3  13o  cl  Paraoh, . . .  .x.  1.  to  xiii.  16. 

xvi.  rh\l'2  Bcshalach, xiii.  17.  to  xvii.  16. 

xvii.  n.T  Yithro, xviii.  1.  to  xx.  26. 

xviii.  D^BBtTD  Mishpatim, xxi.  l.to  xxiv.  18. 

xix.  nni-n  Terumah xxv.  1.  to  xxvii.  19. 

XX.  mxn  Tctsavch, xxvii.  20.  to  xxx.  10. 

xxi.  Ncn  ^3  Kci  tissa, xxx.  11.  to  xxxiv.  35. 

xxii.  Snp'i  Vaiyakhcl, xxxv.  l.to  xxxviii.  20. 

xxiii.  mpD  Pekudey, xxxviii.  21.  to  xl.  38. 

LEVITICUS. 

xxiv.  Kn;-)>i  Vaiyikra i.  1.  to  vi.  7. 

xxv.  IS  N-ip'i  Vaiyikra  Tsau, vi.  8.  to  viii.  36 

xxvi.  irrJ'  Shcmini, i.r   I.  to  xi.  47. 

xxvii.  pi-iTp  Tazria, xii.  1.  to  xiii.  59. 

xxviii.  pnsD  Metsora, xiv.  1.  to  xv.  33. 

xxix.  nio  ^nns  Acharey  Moth, xvi.  1.  to  xviii.  30. 

xxx.  D"'iyip  Kedushim, xix.  1.  to  xx.  27. 

xxxi.  ncN  Emor, xxi.  1.  to  xxiv.  23 

xxxii.  >j<D  ina  Behar  Sinai, xxv.  1.  to  xxvi.  2. 

ixxiii.  >npn3  Bcchukkotai, xxvi.  3.  to  xxvii.  34. 

NUMBERS. 

xxxvi.  lanna  Bemidbar, i.  1.  to  iv.  20. 

xxxv.  tt'i'i  Naso iv.  21.  to  vii.  89. 

xxxvi.  -[nSpna  Behaalotica, viii.  1 .  to  xii.  16. 

xxxvii.  n/jy  Shclach, xiii.  1.  to  xv.  41. 

xxxviii.  nip  Korach, xvi.  1,  to  xviii.  32. 

.cxxix.  npn  Chukkath, xix.  1.  to  xxii.  1. 

xl.  p'73  Balak, xxii.  2.  to  xxv.  9. 

xii.  anJ'D  Pinchas, xxv,  10.  to  xxx.  1. 

xiii.  mac  Mattoth, xxx.  2.  to  xxxii.  42. 

xiiii.  ij;dd  Masey, xxxiii.  1.  to  xxxvi.  13. 

DEUTERONOMY. 

xHv.  onJT  Debarim, i.  1.  to  iii.  22. 

xiv.  ijnnNi  Vaethchanan, iii.  23.  to  vii.  11. 

xlvi.  2py  Ekeb, vii.  12.  to  xi.  25. 

xlvii.  PUT  Reeh, xi,  26.  to  xvi.  17. 

xlviii.  QyjD-y  Shophctim, xvi.  18.  to  xxi.  9. 

xlix.  Nj,'n  Telse, xxi.  10.  to  xxv.  19. 

I.  Kian  Tabo, xxvi.  1.  to  xxix.  8. 

li.  o->y;3  Nitsabim, xxix.  9.  to  xxx.  20. 

Iii.  ^S^i  Vaiyelec, xxxi.  1.  to  xxxi.  30. 

liii.  ijMKn  Haazinu, xxxii.  1.  to  xxxii.  .52. 

liv.  n3i3n  mti  VezotHabaracah,.  .xxxiii.  1.  to  xxxiv.  12. 


HAPHTOROTH,  or  Sections  of  the  PRoraExs. 

Portuguese  and  Italian  Jews.        German  and  Dutch  Jews, 

Isa.  xiii.  5 — 21 Isa.  xiii.  5 — 25.  xliii.  10. 

Isa.  liv.  1  —  10 Isa.  liv.  1— 17.  Iv.  1—5 

Isa.  xl.  27—31.  xii.  1—16 Ditto. 

2  Kings  iv.  1-^23 2  Kings  iv.  1. — 37. 

1  Kings  i.  1—31 Ditto. 

Mai.  i.  1—14.  ii.  1—7 Ditto. 

Hos.  xi.  7— 12.  xii.  1—11 Ditto. 

Obad.  i.  1—21 Hos.  xii.  12-14.  xiii.  1-lG 

Amos  ii.  1  — 16.  iii.  1 — 8 Ditto. 

1  Kings  iii.  15—28.  iv.  1 Ditto, 

Ezck.  xxxvii.  1 5 — 28 Ditto. 

1  Kings  ii.  1—12 Ditto. 


Jer.  i.  1 — 19.  ii.  1 — 3 Isa.  xxvii.  6.  to  xxix.  23 

Ezek.  xxviii.  25.  to  xxix.  21 Ditto. 

.Ter.  xlvi.  13—28 Ditto. 

.ludg.  V.  1 — 31 Judg.  iv.  4.  to  v.  1 — 31. 

Isa.  vi.  1 — 31 Isa.vi.  1-13.  vii.  1-6.  ii.  6,7 

Jer.  xxxiv.  8 — 22,  and  xxxiii.  25, 26.. Ditto. 

1  Kings  V.  12— 18.  vi.  1—13 Ditto. 

Ezek.  xliii.  10—27 Ditto. 

1  Kings  xviii.  20—39 1  Kings  xviii.  1—39. 

1  Kings  vii.  13—26 1  Kings  vii.  40 — 50. 

1  Kings  vii.  40 — 50 1  Kings  vii.  51.  viii.  1 — 21. 


Isa.  xliii.  21—28.  xliv.  1—25 Ditto. 

Jer.  vii.  21—34.  \dii.  1—3.  ix.  23,  24.. Ditto. 

2Sam.  vi.  1—19 2  Sam.  vi.  1-2.3.  vii.  1-17 

2  Kings  iv.  42 — 44.  v,  1—19 Ditto, 

2  Kings  vii,  3—20 Ditto, 

Amosix.  7 — 15 Ezek.  xxii.  1 — 19. 

Ezek.  XX.  2—20 Amos  ix.  7—15 

Ezek.  xliv.  15—31 Ditto. 

Jer.  xxxii.  6 — 27 Ditto. 

Jer.  xvi.  19—21.  xvii.  1 — 14 Ditto. 


Hos,  i.  10,11.  ii.  1—20 Ditto. 

Judg.  xiii.  2 — 25 Ditto. 

Zcch.  ii.  10—13.  iii.  1—13.  iv.  1—7.  Ditto. 

Josh.  ii.  1 — 24 Amos  ix.  7 — 15, 

1  Sam.  xi.  14,  15.  xii.  1—22 Ditto. 

Judg.  xi.  1—33 Ditto. 

Mieah  v.  7—15.  vi,  1—8 Ditto. 

1  Kings  XX.  46.  xix.  1—21 Ditto. 

Jer.  i.  1—19.  ii.  1—3 Ditto. 

Jer.  ii.  4 — 28.  iv.  1,  2 Jer.  ii.  4 — 28.  iii.  4. 


I.sa.  i   1—27 Ditto. 

xl.  1—26 Dittc. 

xlix.  14—26.  1.  1—3 Ditto. 

liv,  11—17.  Iv.  1—5 Ditto. 

Ii.  12—23.  Iii.  1—12 Ditto. 

liv.  1—10 Ditto. 

Ix.  1—22 Ditto. 

Ixi.l0, 11.  Ixii.  l-12.Ixiii.  l-9...Ditto. 

flos.  xiv.  1—9.  Mic.  vii.  18—20 Isa.  Iv.  6—13.  Ivi.  1 — 8. 

2  Sam.  xxii.  1 — 51.  Some  say  Ezek. 

xvii.  22 — 24.  xviii.  1—32 Hos.  xiv.  1-9.  Joel  ii.  1-27. 

Josh.  i.  1-18.  Eccl.  i.-xii.  inclusive,. .  .Ditto.2 


'  k  is  a  circumstance  highly  deservini;  of  notice,  that  the  celebrated  pro- 
rhccy,  quoted  by  the  apostle'Peter  on  tho  dav  of  Pentecost  from  the  pro- 
phet Joel  (ii.  28—32.)  forms  apart  of  the  Pentecost.il  sen-ice  of  the  Karaite 
Jews  in  the  Oriirra.  "Such,  however,  is  the  fact ;  and  may  we  not  con- 
:1u(1p,  from  the  I  ertinacity  with  which  this  ancient  sect  have  adhered  to 
>ci..  II.  O 


their  primitive  institutions,  that  the  s.inie  coincidence  took  place  in  ths 
apostolic  a^e  ?"    Dr.  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches,  &.C.  p.  326. 

»  The  above  tables  are  copied  from  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary  onDeut 
x.xxiv.,  who  states  that  he  has  in  general  followed  the  divisions  in  the  best 
Masoretic  Bibles,  from  which  our  coounoa  English  Bibles  in  some  casM 


106 


OF  SACRED  PLACES. 


[Part  III.  Chap. 


In  the  synagogues  of  the  Hellenists  or  Greek  Jews,  the 
law  was  always  read  in  the  Alexandrian  or  Greek  version  :' 
but  in  those  of  the  native  Jews,  the  law  was  always  read  in 
Hebrc'v ;  whence  it  became  necessary,  as  soon  as  that  lan- 
guage :eased  to  be  vernacular  among  the  Jews,  to  establish 
an  interpreter,  by  whom  the  Jewish  Scriptures  were  ex- 
pounded in  the  Cnaldee  dialect,  which  was  spoken  by  them 
after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity .2  The  doctor 
or  reader,  therefore,  having  the  interpreter  always  by  him, 
softly  whispered  in  his  ears  what  he  said,  and  this  interpre- 
ter repeated  a.oud  to  the  people  what  had  thus  been  commu- 
nicated to  him.  To  this  custom  our  Saviour  is  supposed  to 
have  alluded  when  he  said  to  his  disciples.  What  i/e  hear  in 
the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  housetops.  (Matt.  x.  27.)'' 

3.  The  third  and  last  part  of  the  synagogue  service  is, 
Exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  and  Preaching  to  the  people  from 
them.  The  first  was  performed  at  the  time  of  reading  them, 
and  the  other  after  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
In  Luke  iv.  15 — 32.  we  have  an  account  of  the  service  of 
the  synagogue  in  the  time  of  Christ ;  from  which  it  appears 
that  he  taught  the  Jews  in  both  these  ways:  And  he  taught 
in  their  synagogues,  being  glorified  of  all.  .S.nd  he  came  to 
Nazareth,  where  he  had  been  brought  up  ,•  and  as  his  custom 
was,  he  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  stood 
up  for  to  read.  And  there  was  delivered  unto  him.  the  book  jof 
the  prophet  Esaias ,-  and  when  he  had  unrolled  the  volume  ■*  he 
found  the  place  where  it  was  written,  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  poor ,-  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,- 
to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised;  to  preach  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord.'"  And  he  folded  the  volume,^  and  he  gave  it 
again  to  the  minister  and  sat  down :  and  the  eyes  of  all  them 
that  were  in  the  synagogue  were  fastened  on  him.  And  he 
began  to  say  unto  them :  This  day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in 
your  ears.  And  all  bare  him  witness,  and  wondered  at  the  gra- 
cious words  that  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth. 

From  this  passage  we  learn,  that  when  Jesus  Christ  came 
to  Nazareth,  his  own  city,  he  was  called  out,  as  a  member 
of  that  synagogue,  to  read  the  haphtorah,  that  is,  the  section  or 
lesson  out  of  the  prophets  for  that  day ;  which  appears  to  have 
l)een  the  fifty-first  haphtorah,  and  to  have  commenced  with 
ihe  first  verse  of  Isa.  Ixi.  and  not  with  the  tenth,  as  in  the 
table  above  given.  "  Have  the  Jews,"  asks  an  eminent 
commentator,  "  altered  this  haphtorah,  knowing  the  use 
which  our  blessed  Lord  made  of  it  among  their  ancestors  T's 
Further  he  stood  up  (as  it  was  customary,  at  least  for  the 
ofiiciating  minister  to  do  out  of  reverence  for  the  word  of 
God)  to  read  the  Scriptures  ;  and  unrolled  the  manuscript 
until  he  came  to  the  lesson  appointed  for  that  day ;  which 
having  read  he  rolled  it  up  again,  and  gave  it  to  the  proper 
officer ;  and  then  he  sat  down  and  expounded  it,  agreeaoly 
to  the  usage  of  the  Jews.'  But  when  Christ  entered  any 
synagogue  of  which  he  was  not  a  member  (as  it  appears 
from  Luke  iv.  16.  he  always  did  on  every  Sabbath-day, 
wherever  he  was),  he  taught  the  people  in  sermons  after  the 
law  and  the  prophets  had  been  read.  The  Sacred  Writings, 
used  to  this  day  in  all  the  Jewish  synagogues,  are  written  on 
skins  of  parchment  or  vellum,  and  (like  the  ancient  copies) 
rolled  on  two  rollers,  beginning  at  each  end  :  so  that,  in  read- 
will  be  found  to  vary  a  little.  On  the  above  tables,  Dr.  Clarke  remarks,  that 
though  the  Jews  are  agreed  in  the  sections  of  the  law  that  are  read  every 
Sabbath  ;  yet  they  are  not  agreed  in  the  haphtoroth,  or  sections  from  the 
prophets  ;  as  it  appears  above,  that  the  Dutch  and  German  Jews  differ  in 
several  cases  from  the  Italian  and  Portuguese  ;  and  there  are  some  slighter 
variations  besides  those  above,  which  he  has  not  noticed. 

>  Tertulliani  Apologia,  c.  18. 

*  From  this  practice  originated  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases,  of  which  an 
iccount  has  been  given  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work. 

»  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Iloraj  Hebraicfs,  on  Matt.  x.  27. 

«  "Ai/xCTTu^oe;  TO  eiS^.iov.  This  word  signifies  to  unfold,  unroll.  The 
jooks  of  the  ancients  were  written  on  parchment  and  rolled  up.    Hence 

the  word  volume.      AKt.'  oux  av»7rTuJ»vT(;  auTOu;  XKi  Tu>  %S'p-=  TrspiS^t^ovre; 

mKK>iKoi(  ■  Why  do  we  not  unfold  our  arms,  and  clasp  each  other  in  them  ! 
Dion.  Halicarn.  lib.  vi.  p.  392.  Hudson.  r>,v  ejtktto^iiv  ANAnTTSAi:, 
unfolding  the  letter.  Josephua,  de  vit;\  sua,  p.  21.  Havercamp.  Vfx-^xf 
ii  e.e^iov  T»  tSouXiTO,  UKir.f  Toou  nspro)!/  (TToi^iTXTC,  /J.ITX  Si,  ANAnTTiAi;, 
TO  BIBAION,"  [the  very  expression  of  the  evangehst.]  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  c. 
i2&.  torn.  i.  p.  158.  edit.  Oson.  1809.  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii. 
p.  181. 

Ilruja;  TO  6iS\i0l/. 

•  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Deut,  xxxiv. 

'  In  like  manner,  according  to  the  custom  of  tlieir  public  instructers, 
we  find  our  Saviour  «i«ing'  doicn  (Matt.  v.  1.)  before  he  began  to  deliver 
liis  sermon  on  the  mount  to  the  assembled  multitudes  ;  and  upon  another 
'iccasion  sitting  down,  and  out  of  the  ship  teaching  the  people  who  were 
collected  on  the  shore.  (Matt.  xiii.  1.)  So  also  it  is  said  of  the  scribes,  who 
were  the  Jewish  clergy,  that  they  sat  (Matt,  xxiii.  2.)  in  Moses'  chair: 
tphatever  therefore  they  bid  you  observe,  that  observe  and  do,  but  do  r.ot 
tfter  their  works,  for  they  say  and  do  not. 


ing  from  right  to  left,  they  roll  off  with  the  left,  while  thej 
roll  on  with  the  right  hand.8  The  vignette,  at  the  head  of  this;, 
section,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Synagogue  Rolls  are  unrolled.  It  is  taken  from  the  original 
and  very  valuable  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  w-hich 
is  described  in  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  chap.  iii.  sect.  i.  §  ii. 

"  It  should  seem  also,  at  least  in  foreign  countries  where 
places  of  worship  were  established,  that  when  strangers, 
who  were  Jews,  arrived  at  such  towns,  and  went  to  offer 
their  devotions,  it  was  usual  for  the  presidents  of  the  syna- 
gogue, aftei  the  appointed  portion  out  of  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets was  read,  to  send  a  servant  to  them,  and  in  a  very 
respectful  manner  to  request  that  if  they  could  impart  any 
thing  that  might  contribute  to  the  religious  instruction  and 
edification  of  the  audience,  they  would  deliver  it.  ITiis  token 
of  respect  and  politeness  shown  to  strangers,  appears  from 
the  following  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  (Acts  xiii. 
14,  15.)  When  Paul  and  his  companions,  on  their  arrival 
at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  went  into  the  Jewish  synagogue  on 
the  Sabbath-day,  and  sat  down  after  the  reading  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue  sent  to  them, 
saying,  Me7i  and  brethren,  if  ye  have  any  word  of  exhortatimi 
for  the  people,  say  on.  Upon  which  Paul  stood  up,  and  beck- 
oning with  his  hand  said.  Men  of  Israel,  and  ye  that  fear  God, 
give  audience.''''^ 

The  synagogues,  however,  were  not  only  places  set  apart 
for  prayer ;  they  were  also  schools  where  youth  were  in- 
structed. The  sages  (for  so  were  the  teachers  called)  sat 
upon  elevated  benches,  while  the  pupils  stood  at  their  feet 
or  before  them ;'"  which  circumstance  explains  St.  Paul's 
meaning  (Acts  xxii.  3.)  when  he  says  that  he  was  brought 
up  AT  THE  FEET  of  Gamaliel. 

V.  Those  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  notorious  crime,  or 
were  otherwise  thought  unworthy,  were  cast  out  of  these 
synagogues,  that  is,  excommunicated,  and  excluded  from 
partaKing  with  the  rest  in  the  public  prayers  and  religious 
offices  there  performed ;  so  that  they  were  looked  upon  as 
mere  heathens,  and  shut  out  from  all  benefit  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  which  exclusion  was  esteemed  scandalous.  We 
are  told  that  the  Jews  came  to  a  resolution,  that  whoever  con- 
fessed that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  he  should  be  put  out  of  the 
synagogue.  (John  ix.  22.)  And,  therefore,  when  the  blind 
man,  who  had  been  restored  to  sight,  persisted  in  confessing 
that  he  believed  the  person  who  had  been  able  to  work  such 
a  miracle  could  not  h^.ve  done  it,  if  he  were  not  of  God,  they 
cast  him  out.  (ver.  33,  34. )i' 

VI.  The  following  are  the  Shemoneh  Esreh,  or  nineteen 
prayers  of  the  Jews,  referred  to  in  page  104.  as  translated  by 
Dr.  Prideaux.  That  which  was  formerly  the  nineteenth  is 
now  the  twelfth  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  Jewish 
liturgies.  The  first  01  precatm-y  part  of  each  article  was  proi 
nounced  by  the  priest,  and  the  last  or  eucharistical  part  was 
the  response  of  the  people. 

"  1.  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  the  God  of  our 
fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  the  God  of 
Jacob,  the  great  God,  powerful  and  tremendous,  the  high 
God,  bountifully  dispensing  benefits,  the  creator  and  possessor 
of  the  universe,  who  rememberest  the  good  deeds  of  our  fa- 
thers, and  in  thy  love  sendest  a  Redeemer  to  those  who  are 
descended  from  them,  for  thy  name's  sake,  O  King  our  Lord 
and  helper,  our  Saviour  and  our  shield. — Blessed  art  thou,  0 
Lord,  who  art  the  shield  of  Abraham  ! 

"  2.  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  powerful  for  ever ;  thou  raisest  the 
dead  to  life,  and  art  mighty  to  save ;  thou  sendest  down  the 
dew,  stillest  the  winds,  and  makest  the  rain  to  come  down 
upon  the  earth,  and  sustainest  with  thy  beneficence  all  that 

«  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Luke  vi.  17. 

»  Dr.  Harwood's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  p.  1S2. 

'»  Fleury,  Lamy,  and  other  eminent  critics,  have  supposed  that  the  Jew- 
ish youth  sat  on  low  seats  or  on  the  ground,  at  the  feetof  their  preceptorSj 
who  occupied  a  lofty  chair  ;  but  Vitringa  has  shown,  from  Jewish  authority, 
that  the  disciples  of  the  rabbins  stood  before  them  in  the  manner  above 
renresented.  See  his  treatise  de  Synag.  Vet.  lib.  i.  p.  1.  c.  7.  Kypke 
(Observ.  Sacrte,  in  Nov.  Feed.  Libros,  vol.  ii.  pp.  114,  115.)  has  collected  a 
variety  of  passages  from  Greek  writers,  to  show  that  Ihe  expression  wt<f« 
T'.u;  CToJ;is  at  the  feel,  is  equivalent  to  ir\>i<rioi',  near  or  before. 

"  The  preceding  account  of  the  Jewish  Synagogues  has  been  compiled 
from  Lamy's  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  ii.  pp.  219—221.  Prideaux's  Connec- 
tions (book  vi.  sub  anno  444),  vol.  i.  pp.  374—391.  Fleury's  Manners  of 
the  Israelites  by  Dr.  Clarke,  pp.  336— -338.  Pictet,  Antiq.  Judaiques,  pp. 
12—14.  (Theol.  Chret.  torn,  iii.)  Schulzii  ArchKol.  Hebr.  pp.  225,  226. 
Roland's  Antiq.  Hebr.  part  i.  c.  10.  pp.  120 — 140.  Ikonii  Antiq.  Hebr.  part  i. 
c.  9.  pp.  100 — 105.  Schachtii  Animadversioncs  ...j  Ikenii  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp. 
452 — 470.  Lardner's  Credibility,  book  i.  c.  9.  §f.  Pritii  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test 
pp.  447.  595 — G08. ;  and  Dr.  Jennings's  Jcv,i.,u  Antiquities,  book  ii.  c.  2 
Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  204 — 208.  Beausobre's  and  L'Enfant's  Introa 
Bp.  Watson's  Theol.  Tracts,  pp.  158—169.  On  the  synagogue-worship  o. 
the  modem  Jews,  see  Mr.  Allen's  Modern  Judaism,  pp.  319 — 354 
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are  therein ;  and  of  thy  abundant  mercy  makest  tlie  dead 
again  to  live.  Thou  raisest  up  those  who  fall ;  thou  healest 
the  sick,  thou  loosest  them  who  arc  bound,  and  makest  good 
thy  word  of  truth  to  those  who  sleep  in  the  dust.  Who  is 
to  be  compared  to  thee,  O  thou  Lord  of  might !  and  who  is 
like  unto  thee,  O  our  King,  who  killest  and  makcst  alive, 
and  makest  salvation  to  spring  as  the  ^rass  in  the  field  ! 
Thou  art  faithful  to  make  the  dead  to  rise  again  to  life. — 
Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  tv/to  raisest  the  (had  again  Id  life  ! 

"  3.  Thou  art  holy,  and  thy  name  is  holy,  and  thy  saints 
do  praise  thee  every  day.  Selali.  For  a^reat  king  and  a 
holy  art  thou,  0  God. — Blessed  art  thou,  O^Lord  God,  most 
\oli/  / 

"  4.  Thou  of  thy  mercy  givpst  knowledge  unto  men,  and 
teachest  them  understanding  :  give  graciously  unto  us  know- 
ledge, wisdom,  and  understanding. — Blessed  art  thou,  0 
Lord,  who  graciousli/  gii'esl  knowledge  unto  men  ! 

"  5.  Brinir  us  back,  O  our  Father,  to  the  observance  of  thy 
law,  and  make  us  to  adhere  to  thy  precepts,  and  do  thou,  O 
our  King,  draw  us  near  to  thy  worship,  and  convert  us  to 
thee  by  perfect  repentance  in  thy  presence. — Blessed  art  thou, 
0  Lord,  who  vouc/isafest  to  receive  us  hi/  repentance  ! 

"  6.  Be  thou  merciful  unto  us,  O  our  Father :  for  we  have 
sinned  :  pardon  us,  O  our  King,  for  we  have  transgressed 
against  thee.  For  thou  art  a  God,  good  and  ready  to  par- 
don.— Blessed  art  tfiou,  0  Lord  most  gracious,  who  multipliest 
thy  mercies  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  / 

"  7.  Look,  we  beseech  thee,  upon  our  afflictions.  Be  thou 
on  our  side  in  all  our  contentions,  and  plead  thou  our  cause 
in  all  our  litigations ;  and  make  haste  to  redeem  us  with  a 
perfect  redemption  for  thy  name's  sake.  For  thou  art  our 
God,  our  Kin<r,  and  a  strong  Redeemer. — Blessed  art  thou,  0 
Lord,  the  Redeemer  ()f  Israel! 

"  8.  Heal  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  and  we  shall  be  healed ; 
save  us,  and  we  shall  be  saved.  For  thou  art  our  praise. 
Bring  unto  us  sound  health,  and  a  perfect  remedy  for  all  our 
•nfirmities,  and  for  all  our  griefs,  and  for  all  our  wounds. 
For  thou  art  a  God  who  healest  and  art  merciful. — Blessed 
art  thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  who  curest  the  diseases  of  Ihi/ people 
Israel ! 

"  9.  Bless  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  in  every  work  of  our 
hands,  and  bless  unto  us  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  give  us 
the  dew  and  the  rain  to  be  a  blessing  unto  us,  upon  the  face 
of  all  our  land,  and  satiate  the  world  with  thy  blessings,  and 
send  down  moisture  upon  every  part  of  the  earth  that  is  habi- 
table.— Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  who  givest  thy  blessing  to 
the  years .' 

"  10.  Gather  us  together  by  the  sound  of  the  great  trum- 
pet, to  tlie  enjoyment  of  our  liberty  ;  and  lift  up  thy  ensign 
to  call  together  all  the  captivity,  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth  into  our  own  land. — Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  who 
gatherest  together  the  exiles  of  the  people  of  Israel/ 

"11.  Restore  unto  us  our  judges  as  at  the  first,  and  our 
counsellors  as  at  the  beginning ;  and  remove  far  from  us 
affliction  and  trouble,  and  do  thou  only  reign  over  us  in  be- 
nignity, and  in  mercy,  and  in  righteousness,  and  in  justice. 
—-Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  our  king,  who  lovest  righteousness 
and  justice. 

"  12.  'Let  there  be  no  hope  to  them,  who  apostatize  from 
the  true  religion ;  and  let  heretics,  how  many  soever  they  be, 
all  perish  as  in  a  moment.  And  let*  the  kingdom  of  pride 
be  speedily  rooted  out  and  broken  in  our  days. — Blessed  art 
thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  who  desfroyest  the  wicked,  and  hringest 
down  the  proud  .'^ 

«  This  is  the  prayer  which  was  added  by  Rabbi  Gamaliel  against  the 
Christians,  or  as  others  say  by  Rabbi  Samuel  the  little,  who  was  one  of  his 
scholars. 

»  The  Roman  empire. 

»  The  twelfth  prayer,  as  now  used  by  the  Jews,  varies  considerably  from 
that  above  given.  In  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  German  and  Polish  Jews,  it 
•Unla  thus ;—  *  O  let  the  slanderers  have  no  hope,  all  the  wicked  be  anni- 


"  1.3.  Upon  the  pious  and  the  just,  and  upon'  the  prose- 
lytes of  justice,  and  upon  the  remnant  of  thy  people  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  let  thy  mercies  be  moved,  0  Lord  our  God, 
and  give  a  good  reward  unto  all  who  faithfully  put  their  trust 
in  thy  name ;  and  grant  us  our  portion  with  them,  and  for 

ever  let  us  not  be  ashamed,  for  we  put  our  trust  in  thee, 

Blessed  art  Ihuu,  0  Lord,  who  art  the  support  and  confidence 
of  the  just ! 

"  11.  Dv/ell  thou  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  thy  city,  as 
thou  hast  promised  :  build  it  with  a  building  to  last  for  ever, 
and  do  this  speedily  even  in  our  days. — Blessed  art  thou,  0 
Lord,  who  buildest  Jerusalem  ! 

"  15.  Make  the  offspring  of  David  tliy  servant  speedily  to 
grow  up,  and  flourish  ;  and  let  our  horn  "be  exalted  in  thy  sal- 
vation. For  we  hope  for  thy  salvation  every  day. — Blessed 
art  thou,  0  Lord,  who  makest  the  horn  of  our  salvation  tc 
flourish  ! 

"  IG.  Hear  cur  voice,  O  Lord  our  God,  most  merciful 
Father,  pardon  and  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  accept  of  oui 
prayers  with  tliy  mercy  and  favour,  and  send  us  not  awaj 
from  thy  presence,  O  our  king.  For  thou  hearest  with  mercj 
the  prayer  of  thy  people  Israel. — Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord 
who  hearest  prf  jcr  ! 

"  17.  Bo  tlu'U  well  pleased,  0  Lord  our  God,  with  thy 
people  Israel ;  and  have  regard  unto  their  prayers  ;  restore 
thy  worship  to'-  the  inner  part  of  thy  house,  and  make  haste 
with  favour  and  love  to  accept  of  the  burnt  sacrifices  of  Is- 
rael, and  their  i)rayers  ;  and  let  the  worship  of  Israel  thy  peo- 
ple be  continually  well  pleasing  unto  thee. — Blessed  art  thou, 
0  Lord,  ivho  r.-florest  thy  divine  presence  to  Zion  ! 

"  18.  We  will  give  thanks  unto  thee  with  praise.  For 
thou  art  the  Lord  our  God,  the  God  of  our  fathers,  for  ever 
and  ever.  Tiiou  art  our  rock,  and  the  rock  of  our  life,  and 
the  shield  of  our  salvation.  To  all  generations  will  we  give 
thanks  unto  thee,  and  declare  thy  praise,  because  of  our  life 
which  is  always  in  thy  hands,  and  because  of  thy  sions, 
which  are  every  day  with  us,  and  because  of  thy  woncTers, 
and  marvellous  loving-kindness,  which  are  morning,  and 
evening,  and  night  before  us.  Thou  art  good,  for  thy  mer- 
cies are  not  consumed ;  thou  art  merciful,  for  thy  loving- 
kindnesses  f;iil  not.  For  ever  we  hope  in  thee.  And  for  all 
these  mercies  be  thy  name,  O  king,  blessed  and  exalted,  and 
lifted  up  on  high  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  let  all  that  live  give 
thanks  unto  thee.  Selah.  And  let  them  in  truth  and  sincerity 
praise  thy  name,  O  God  of  our  salvation,  and  our  help,  Se- 
lah.— Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  luhose  7iame  is  good,  and  to 
whom  it  is  fitting  always  to  give  praise  ! 

"  19.  Give  peace,  beneficence,  and  benediction,  grace,  be- 
nignity, and  mercy  unto  us,  and  to  Israel  thy  people.  Bless 
us,  our  Father,  even  all  of  us  together  as  one  man,  with  the 
light  of  thy  countenance.  For  in  the  light  of  thy  counte- 
nance hast  thou  given  unto  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  the  law  of 
life,  and  love,  and  benignity,  and  righteousness,  and  blessing, 
and  mercy,  and  life,  and  peace.  And  let  it  seem  good  m 
thine  eyes,  to  bless  Ihy  people  Israel  with  thy  peace  at  all 
times,  and  in  every  moment. — Blessed  art  ihou,  0  Lord,  who 
bkssest  thy  people  Israel  with  peace .'     Amen." 

hilated  speedily,  and  all  the  tyrants  be  cut  offquickly  ;  himible  thou  them 
quickly  in  our  days. — Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  deslroyest  enemies 
and  humbhst  tyrants !"  In  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese Jews,  this  prayer  runs  thus  : — "  Let  .«;landerers  have  no  hope,  and 
all  presumptuous  apostates  perish  as  in  a  moment ;  and  may  thine  enemies, 
and  those  who  hate  thee,  be  suddenly  cut  off,  and  all  those  who  act  wick- 
edly be  suddenly  broken,  consumed,  and  rooted  out ;  and  humble  thou 
them  speedily  in  our  days. — Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  destroyest  the 
enemies  and'humbleat  the  proud .'"    Allen's  Modern  Judaism,  p.  329. 

*  Concerning  these  supposed  proselytes  of  justice,  see  p.  109.  infra. 

»  I.  e.  The  Adytum  Tcmpli,  which  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  the 
holy  of  holies,  into  which  none  ever  entered  but  the  high-priest  once  a 
year,  on  the  great  day  of  expiation.  From  this  place,  after  ttie  Babylonish 
captivity,  were  wanting  the  ark,  the  mercy-seat,  the  Shechinah  of  tha 
divine  presence,  and  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  causing  an  imperfeC' 
tion  in  their  worship  in  respect  of  what  it  was  forcierly,  »  restoration  o 
them  seems  to  be  the  subject  of  this  petition. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


SACRED      PERSONS. 


SECTION  I.> 


OF   THE    JEWISH    CHURCH    AND    ITS    MEMBERS 


1    The  -whole  J^'ation  accoun:ed  holy, — II.  JMembers  of  the  Jetvish  Church;  Hebreivs  of  the  HebrcTus. — ^III.  Proselytes. — 
IV.  Jews  of  the  Dispersion. — V.  Hellenists. — ^VI.   The  Libertines. — VII.  Devovt  Men. — VIII.    Circumcision. 


I.  Jehovah,  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  having 
been  pleased  to  prefer  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  before  every  other  nation,  and  to  select  them  from 
every  other  people,  for  the  purposes  of  imparting  to  them  the 
revelation  of  his  will,  and  of  preserving  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  true  God ;  He  is  thence  said  to  have  chosen 
them,  and  they  are  in  many  passages  of  Scripture  represent- 
ed as  his  chosen  and  elect  people.^  And  because  they  were 
by  the  will  of  God  set  apart,  and  appropriated  in  a  special 
manner  to  his  honour  and  obedience,  and  furnished  with  ex- 
traordinary motives  to  holiness,  God  is  therefore  said  to  have 
sanctified  them.  (Lev.  xx.  8.  xxi.  8.  xxii.  9.  16.  32.)  For 
*hese  reasons  they  are  termed  a  Holy  Nation,  a  kingdom 
of  priests,  and  also  saints  ;^  and  their  covenant  relation  to 
God  is  urged  upon  them  as  a  motive  to  holiness  of  heart  and 
practice.  (Lev.  xix.  2.  xx.  7,  8.  26.  xi.  45.  Exod.xxii.  31.) 
But  the  Jews  of  later  times,  becoming  proud  of  these  titles, 
and  of  their  ecclesiastical  privileges,  extended  their  charity 
only  to  those  of  their  own  faith ;  while  towards  the  rest  of 
mankind  they  cherished  a  sullen  and  inveterate  hatred,  ac- 
counting them  to  be  profane  persons  and  sinners,'"  This 
relative  or  imputed  holiness  of  the  Jews  as  a  covenant  peo- 
ple, separated  and  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  true 
God,  was  perpetual  (in  other  words  it  was  to  subsist  until 
the  institution  of  the  Gospel  dispensation) ;  although  the 
tews  were  often  extremely  corrupt  in  their  manners,  as  the 
numerous  denunciations  of  the  prophets  sufficiently  indicate. 
Hence  some  of  the  rabbinical  writers  call  the  most  wicked 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  holy, — holy,  or  righteous,  and 
Israelite,  being  with  them  convertible  terms  (compare  Wisd. 
X.  15.  17.  20.  xviii.  1.  7.  9.  20.);  and  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord  the  Jews  held  the  preposterous  notion,  that  though  they 
should  continue  in  their  sins,  yet,  because  they_were  the 
offspring  of  Abraham,  God  would  not  impute  their  sins  to 
them.* 

The  apostles  being  Jews  by  birth,  though  they  wrote  in 
Greek,  have  retained  their  national  idiom,  and  have  borrowed 
the  Old  Testament  phraseology,  which  they  have  applied  to 
(Christians,  in  order  to  convey  to  them  accurate  ideas  of  the 
magnitude  of  God's  love  to  them  in  Christ.  Thus  the  apos- 
tles not  only  call  them  disciples  and  brethren,  that  is,  friends 
united  in  the  same  profession  of  faith  by  bonds  equally  close 
as  those  of  brothers,  having  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism, 
but,  because  all  true  Christians  are  by  the  will  of  God  set 
apart  and  appropriated  in  an  especial  manner  to  his  honour, 
service,  and  obedience,  and  are  furnished  with  extraordinary 
helps  and  motives  to  holiness,  they  are,  therefore,  said  to  be 
sanctified  (1  Cor.  i.  2.  vi.  11.  Heb.  ii.  11.  x.  29.  Jude  1.) ; 
and  are  further  styled  holy,  holy  brethren,  a  holy  nation  and 
saints.^ 

«  This  section  is  principally  derived  from  Scliulzii  ArchcPologia  He- 
liraica,  lib.  ii.  c.  1.  de  Ecclfisia  Judaica  ejusque  Mcmbris ;  together  with 
Heausobre  and  L'Enfant's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  (Bishop  Watson's 
Coll.  of  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  pp.  205,  206.)  Ikenii  Antiq.  pp.  343—347.  Stosch. 
Conipend.  Archceol.  CEcononiicae  Nov.  Test.  §§  32—36.  Edwards  on  the 
Authority,  &c.  of  Scripture,  vol.  ii.  pp.  313—330.  Alber,  Inst.  Harm.  Vet. 
Test.  torn.  i.  pp.  ISl— 186. ;  Carpzovii  Antiq.  Hebr.  Gentis,  pp.  39—50. ;  Jen- 
nings's Jewish  Antiquities,  boolc  i.  ch.  3.  Mr.  Allen  has  given  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  mode  of  circumcision  that  obtains  among  the  Jews  of 
the  present  time  in  his  "Modern  Judaism,"  pp.  283—296. 

«  Compare  Deut.  iv.  37.  vii.  6.  x.  15.  1  Kings  viii.  22.  et  seq.  1  Chron. 
XYi.  13.  Psal.  cv.  6.  x.xxiii.  12.  cv.  43.  cvi.  5.  cxxxv.  4.  Isa.  xli.  8,  9.  xliii.  20. 
xliv.  1,  2.  xlv.  4.  and  Ezek.  xx.  5. 

'  Compare  Exod.  xix.  6.  Lev.  xi.  44,  45.  xix.  2.  xx.  26.  Deut.  vii.  6.  xiv. 
2.  21.  xxvi.  19.  xxviii.  9.  xxxiii.  3.  2  Chron.  vi.  41.  Psal.  xxxiv.  9.  1.  5.  7. 
Ixxix.  2.  cxxxii.  9.  cxlviii.  14. 

■■  Apud  Ipsos  fides  obstinata,  misericordia  in  promptu,  sed  adversus 
omnes  alios  hostile  odium.  Such  is  Ihe  character  of  the  Jews  given  by  the 
lloman  historian,  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  (Tacit.  Hist.  lib. 
V.  c.  5.  torn.  iii.  p.  267.  edit.  Bipont.) ;  which  is  abundantly  confirmed  by 
the  sacred  writers.  See  Matt.  ix.  10,  11.  xxvi.  45.  Gal  ii.  15.  17.  IThess. 
i.  1.-),  15. 

s  See  Whitby  on  Matt.  iii.  9. 

«  See  Col.  iii.  12.  1  Thess.  v.  27.  Heb.  iii.  1.  1  Pet.  ii.  9.  Acts  ix.  3^.  11. 
xxvi.  10.  Rom.  i.  7.  xii.  13.  x-v.  25,  26.  xvi.  15.  I  Cor.  i.  2.  2  Cor.  i.  1.  xui. .  3. 
Phil.  iv.  22.  Eph.  i.  1.  Phil.  i.  1.  anr!  i'(,l  v  ■: 


II.  The  first  Members  of  the  Jewish  Church  were  the 
immediate  descendants  of  Abraham  by  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
whom  God,  having  delivered  from  their  oppressive  bondage 
in  E^ypt,  chose  for  himself  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  and 
their  airect  issue,  without  any  intermixture  of  Gentile  blood 
or  language.  These  are  termed  by  St.  Paul  Hebrews  of  the 
Hebrews  (Phil.  iii.  5.),  as  opposed  to  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  oi 
those  who  lived  among  the  Greeks,  whose  language  they 
spoke,  and  who  were  called  Hellenists.  (Acts  vi.  1.  ix.  29. 
xi.  20.)  Many  of  the  latter  were  descended  from  parents, 
one  of  whom  only  was  a  .lew.  Of  this  description  was 
Timoth)^  (Acts  xvi.  1.)  Those  w^ho  were  born  in  Judaea, 
of  parents  rightly  descended  from  Abraham,  and  who  re- 
ceived their  education  in  Judaea,  spoke  the  language  of  their 
forefathers,  and  were  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  learning 
and  literature  of  the  Jews,  were  reckoned  more  honourable 
than  the  Hellenists ;"  and,  to  mark  the  excellence  of  their 
lineage  and  language,  they  were  called  Hebrews,- — a  name 
the  most  ancient,  and  therefore  the  most  honourable  of  all 
the  names  borne  by  Abraham's  descendants ;  for  it  was  the 
name  given  to  Abraham  himself,  by  the  Canaanites,  to  sig- 
nify that  he  had  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates. 
A  Hebrew,  therefore,  possessing  the  character  and  qualifica- 
tions above  described,  was  more  honourable  than  an  Israelite,- 
as  that  name  indicated  only  that  a  person  was  a  metnber  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  which  a  Jew  might  be,  though 
born  and  educated  in  a  foreign  country.  St.  Paul,  indeed, 
was  born  at  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia ;  yet  being  a  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews,  who  received  his  education  at  Jerusalem,  spoke 
the  language  used  there,  and  understood  the  Hebrew  in  which 
the  ancient  oracles  of  God  were  written,  he  was  a  Jew  of  the 
most  honourable  class;  and,  therefore,  when  cautioning  the 
Philippians  against  Judaizing  teachers  and  unbelieving  Jews, 
he  enumerates  this  privilege  among  those  of  which  (if  sal- 
vation were  to  be  obtained  by  them)  he  might  have  confidence 
in  the  flesh.  (Phil.  iii.  4,  5.)  The  privileges  of  the  Israel- 
ites, which  were  very  highly  esteemed  by  all  Jews,  are 
enumerated  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  a 
very  animated  manner.^ 

All  the  posterity  of  Jacob  were  anciently  called  Israel,  or 
Childreii  of  Israel,  from  the  surname  of  that  patriarch,  until 
the  time  of  kin^  Rehoboam:  when  ten  tribes,  revolting  from 
this  prince  and  adhering  to  Jeroboam,  were  thenceforth 
denominated  the  House  of  Israel:  while  the  two  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  who  remained  faithful  to  the  family  of  David, 
were  styled  the  House  of  Judah.  After  the  captivity,  most 
of  those  who  returned  and  rebuilt  Jerusalem  and  the  "temple, 
and  restored  the  rites  of  the  Mosaic  worship,  having  sprung 
from  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  term  Jews  became  a  general 
appellation  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  and  afterwards 
for  those  who  were  descended  from  them.  (Dan.  iii.  8.  Esth. 
iii.  3.  2  Mace.  ix.  17.)  And  in  this  extensive  sense  the 
word  is  employed  in  the  New  Testament.^ 

III.  Although  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  polity  and 
the  laws  of  Moses  allowed  no  other  nations  to  participate  in 

•>  It  has  been  remarked  that  Greek  words  ending  in  'o-ri,;  imply  infer! 
ority.  Thus  the  'E\x>,vs5  (Hclleiiss)  were  distinguislied  from  the  'E^^-i'"'- 
rxi'(HelleniSTJE) ;  the  former  ini])ly  pure  or  naiivc  Greeks,  who  spoke  the 
Greek  tongue  in  its  purity ;  and  the  latter,  Jeics  or  others  sojourning 
among  the  Greeks,  who  spoke  the  Greek  language  according  to  Ihe  He- 
brew idiom.  These  were  the  'EKKivurrxt,  Hellenists  or  Grecians  whc 
murmured  against  the  Hebrews.  (Acts  vi.  1.)  "  Pythagoras  divided  his 
disciples  into  two  classes.  Those,  who  were  capable  of  entering  into  the 
spirit  and  mystery  of  his  doctrine,  he  called  nu5xyopeio<,  Py/Aag^oBEANs  ; 
those,  who  were  of  a  different  cast,  he  termed  lIu5xyopi<rT».,  or  Pythago 
RisTS.  The  former  were  eminent  and  worthy  of  their  master ;  the  latter 
but  indifferent.  The  same  distinction  is  made  between  those  who  were 
called  Attijicus,  or  Attics,  and  ATTix<<rTst;  or  .1«jcists,— the  pure  ano 
less  pure  Greeks,  as  between  those  called  'E>  ^.I'^t?  and  'Exxnno-i-as,  Hel- 
lenes and  HellenisTs,  pure  Greeks,  and  fiitt-rising  Jews."  lamblichus 
de  vita  Pylhag.  c.  18.  and  Schoettgen,  cited  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Acts  vi.  1 

•  See  Drs.  Whitby,  Doddridge,  Macknight,  A.  Clarke,  or  Messrs.  ScoU- 
Henry,  &.c  on  Rom  ix.  4.  and  Phil.  iii.  5. 

»  Rohiii.son's  and  Parkhurst's  Lexicons,  voce  louJ«»o{. 
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dieir  sacred  rites,  yet  tl\ey  did  not  exclude  from  them  such 
persons  as  were  willing  to  (jualify  themselves  for  conforming 
to  them.  Hence  they  admitted  Proselytes,  who  renounced 
the  worship  of  idols  and  joined  in  the  religious  services  of 
the  Jews ;  although  they  were  not  held  in  the  same  estimation 
as  Jews  by  birth,  descent,  and  language,  who,  we  have  just 
seen,  were  termed  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews,  During  the 
lime  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Jews,  especially  the  Pharisees, 
greatly  rxertrd  themselves  in  making  proselytes  to  their 
relUrion  and  sect.' 

Calmet,  and  some  otlier  learned  men  after  him,  have  dis- 
tinguished two  kinds  of  proselytes,  namely,  1.  Froscli/les  of 
the  gale,  who  dwelt  cither  in  or  out  of  the  land  of  Israel, 
and  worshipped  the  true  God,  observinnr  the  seven  precepts 
of  Noah,2  but  without  obliging  themselves  to  circumcision 
or  any  other  legal  ceremony;  and,  2.  Pronehjtes  of  justice  or 
if  righteousness,  who  were  converts  to  Judaism,  and  engaged 
themselves  to  receive  circumcision,  as  well  as  to  observe  the 
whole  of  the  Mosaic  law.  There  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  be  any  foundation  in  the  Scriptures  for  such  a  distinction : 
nor  can  any  with  propriety  be  termed  proselytes,  except  those 
who  fiiJlij  embraced  the  Jewish  religion.  Tlie  Scriptures 
mention  only  two  classes  of  persons,  vix.  the  Israelites  or 
Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews  above  mentioned,  and  the  Gentile 
converts  to  Judaism,  which  last  are  called  by  the  names  of 
strangers  and  sojourners,  or  proselytes.' 

In  the  initiation  of  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  religion,  ac- 
cording to  the  rabbinical  v/ritcrs,  the  three  following  obser- 
vances were  appointed,  nainely,  circumcision,  baptism,  and 
the  offering  of  sacrifices ;  all  of  w  hich,  except  circumcision, 
were  performed  by  the  women,  as  well  as  by  the  men,  who 
became  proselytes. 

1.  Circunicisioj2  (the  import  of  which  is  more  fully  ex- 
plained in  pp.  110,  111.)  was  the  seal  of  tlie  covenant  into 
which  the  proselyte  entered  with  God,  and  of  the  solemn 
profession  'vhich  he  made  to  observe  the  entire  law  of  Moses : 
and  if  the  proselyte  were  a  Samaritan,  or  of  any  other  nation 
that  used  that  rite,  blood  was  to  be  drawn  afresh  from  the 
part  circumcised. 

'2.  The  second  ceremony  was  fVcishing  or  Baptism ,-  which 
must  be  performed  in  the  presence  of  at  least  three  Jews  of 
distinction,  and  in  the  day-time  that  nothing  might  be  done 
in  secret.  At  the  time  of  its  performance  the  proselyte  de- 
clared his  abhorrence  of  his  past  life,  and  that  no  secular 
motives,  but  a  sincere  love  for  the  law  of  Moses,  induced 
him  to  be  baptized ;  and  he  was  then  instructed  in  the  most 
essential  parts  of  the  law.  He  promised,  at  the  same  time, 
to  lead  a  holy  life,  to  worship  the  true  God,  and  to  keep  his 
commandments. 

Baptism  was  also  administered  to  the  children  of  prose- 
lytes who  were  born  (jefore  their  parents  became  proselytes, 
and  generally  at  the  same  time  with  their  parents :  but  it  was 
not  administered  to  children  born  after  tiiat  event,  because 
the  parents  and  their  offspring  were  considered  as  Israelites, 
clean  from  their  birth,  and  therefore  were  brought  into  cove- 
nant by  circumcision  alone. ' 

3.  The  third  ceremony  to  be  performed  was  that  o{  offering 
Sacrifice. 

And  it  was  a  common  notion  among  the  Jews,  that  every 
person  who  had  duly  performed  them  all  was  to  be  consi- 

'  Compare  Acts  vi.  5.  xiii.  -i;!  and  Matl.  Axiii.  15.  with  Josephu.s,  Ant. 
Jud.  lib.  xiii.  c.  9.  §  1.  and  lib.  x.\.  c.  3.  i  4. 

»  These  precepts  are  by  tlie  Jewish  doctors  termed  the  seven  precepts 
of  Noah,  and  (tliey  pretend)  were  given  by  God  to  the  sonsofNoah.  They 
are  as  follows:—!.  That  man  should  abstain  from  idolatry  ; — 2.  That  they 
should  worship  the  true  (iod  alone  ; — 3.  That  they  should  hold  incest  in 
abhorrence ;— 4.  That  they  should  not  conmiit  murder;— 5.  Nor  rob  or 
steal; — 6.  That  they  should  punish  a  murderer  with  death  ; — 7.  That  they 
should  not  eat  blood,  nor  any  thing  in  which  blood  is,  consequently,  nothing 
Btrauijled.  "  Every  one,"  says  a  living  Jewish  writer,  "  that  oljserves 
these  seven  commandments,  is  entitled  to  happiness.  But  to  observe  lliem 
merely  from  a  sense  of  their  propriety,  is  deemed  by  Maimonides  insuffi- 
cient to  constitute  a  pious  Gentile,  or  to  confer  a  title  to  happiness  in  the 
world  to  come ;  il  is  requisite  that  they  be  observed,  because  they  are 
divine  commands."    See  Allen's  Modern  Judaism,  p.  107. 

»  These  two  classes  arc  very  frequently  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Mo- 
ses; thus  in  Lev.  xxv.  we  have  '■  Uie  children  of  Israel"  (ver.  2.)  and  "the 
strangers  that  so'ourn"  among  them.  (ver.  45.)  See  also  Ezek.  xiv.  7. — 
"Every  one  of  the  house  of  Israel,  or  of  the  stianger  that  sojourneth  in 
Israel,  that  separatcth  himself  from  me,  and  setleth  up  idols  in  his  heart." 
It  is  evident  that,  by  the  "stranger,"  in  this  passage,  is  meant  a  proselyte 
who  had  been  converted  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  otherwise  he  could 
lot  have  been  separated  from  him.  Schulzii  Archa^ol.  Hebr.  ut  supra 
Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  I.  ch.  iii.  pp.  63 — fO.  Dr.  Lardner  has 
remarked  that  the  notion  of  two  sorts  of  proselytes  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  Christian  writer  before  the  fottrteentk  century ;  see  his  arguments  at 
large,  Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  522—533.  Svo.  or  vol.  iii- PP-  397— 400. 4to.  and  vol. 
xi.  pp.  313 — 324.  9\o.  or  vol.  v.  pp.  4S5 — 493.  4to.  This  observation  renders 
<t  probable  that  the  twelflh  prayer  of  the  Jews  in  p.  107.  supra,  is  not  of  so 
earlv  a  date  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
♦  Lightfoot's  Hor.  Hebr.  on  Matt.  iii.  6. 


dered  as  a  new-horn  infant.  Thus  Maimonides  expressly 
says :' — "A  Gentile  who  is  become  a  proselyte,  and  a  servant 
who  is  set  at  liberty,  are  both  as  it  were  new-born  babes ;  ■ 
and  all  those  relations  which  he  had  while  either  Gentile  or 
servant,  now  cease  from  being  so." 

On  the  proselytism  of  the  Jews,  Jesus  Christ  appears  to 
have  formed  the  principal  qualities  which  he  recjuired  in  the 

firosclytes  of  his  covenant.  "  The  first  condition  of  prose- 
ytism  among  the  Jews  was,  that  he,  who  came  to  embrace 
tiieir  religion,  should  come  voluntarily,  and  that  neither  force 
nor  influence  should  be  employed  in  this  business.  This, 
also,  is  the  first  condition  reauired  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
which  he  considers  as  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest.  Jf  any 
man  be  willing  (u  ti;  ^vm)  to  come  after  me.  (Matt.  xvi.  24.) 
The  second  condition  required  in  the  Jewish  proselyte  was, 
that  he  should  perfectly  renounce  all  his  prejudices,  his 
errors,  his  idolatry,  and  every  thing  that  concerned  his  false 
religion,  and  that  he  should  entirely  separate  himself  from 
his  most  intimate  friends  and  acquaintances.  It  was  on  this 
ground  that  the  Jews  called  proselytism  a  new  birth,  and 
proselytes  itew  Lorn  and  new  men  ,■  and  our  Lord  requires 
men  to  be  born  again,  not  only  of  water  but  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  (John  iii.  .5.)  All  this  our  Lord  includes  in  this  word, 
let  him  renounce  himself — aTapvisraa^j  iuur',v.  (^lark  viii.  34.) 
To  this  the  following  scriptures  refer;  Matt.  x.  33.  John  iii. 
3.  5.  2  Cor.  V.  17. — The  third  condition,  on  which  a  person 
was  admitted  into  the  Jewish  church  as  a  proselyte,  was, 
that  he  should  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  Jewish  law;  and 
patiently  bear  the  inconveniences  and  sufferings,  with  which 
a  profession  of  the  Mosaic  religion  might  be  accompa- 
nied. Christ  requires  the  same  condition,  but,  instead  of  the 
yoke  of  the  law,  he  brings  in  his  own  doctrine,  which  he 
calls  his  ijoke  (Matt.  xi.  29.)  and  his  cross  (.Matt.  xvi.  24. 
Mark  viii.  34.),  the  taking  up  of  which  implies  not  only  a 
bold  profession  of  Christ  crucified,  but  also  a  cheerful  sub- 
mitting to  all  the  sufferings  and  persecutions  to  which  he 
might  be  exposed,  and  even  to  death  itself. — The  fourth  con- 
dition was,  tnat  they  should  solemnly  engage  to  continue  in 
the  Jewish  religion,  faithful  even  unto  death.  This  condi- 
tion Christ  also  requires,  and  it  is  comprised  in  this  word  let 
him  follow  me:'''     (Matt.  xvi.  24— 26.     Mark  viii.  34— 37.) 

IV.  In  consequence  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jews 
were  dispersed  among  the  various  provinces  of  the  great 
Babylonian  empire ;  and  though  a  large  portion  of  them 
returned  under  Zerubbabcl,  it  appears  that  a  considerable 
part  remained  behind.  From  this  circumstance,  as  well  as 
from  various  other  causes,  it  happened,  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  that  great  numbers  of  Jews  were  to  be  found  in 
Greece,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  which 
at  that  time  had  no  other  limits  but  those  of  the  then  known 
world.^  It  was  of  the  Jews  dispersed  among  the  Ge-ntiles 
OR  Greeks,  that  mention  is  made  in  John  vii.  35. :  and  to  them 
Jesus  Christ  is  also  supposed  to  have  alluded  when  he  said 
that  he  had  other  sheep  (John  x.  IG.),  but  without  excluding 
the  Gentiles,  who  also  were  to  enter  into  his  sheepfold,  or 
be  admitted  into  his  church.  To  these  dispersed  Jews  it 
was,  that  Peter  and  James  inscribed  their  respective  epis- 
tles ;  the  former  to  those  who  were  scattered  through  Pontus, 
Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Bithynia  (1  Pet.  i.  1.); 
and  the  latter  to  the  twelve  tribes  who  were  dispersed  through- 
out the  then  known  world.  (James  i.  1.)  The  Jews  w-ho 
were  assembled  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  were 
of  the  dispersion.  (Acts  ii.  5 — 11.) 

V.  There  were  also  Jews  who  lived  in  those  countriea 
where  Greek  was  the  living  language,  and  perhaps  spoke 

»  Lightfoot's  Ilebr.  on  Mall.  iii.  6. ;  Wetstein  on  John  iii.  2.  ;  and  Whitby 
on  John  iii.  4,  5, 6.  Some  learned  men  have  suppo-sed  that  our  Lord  alluded 
to  this  rabbinical  tradition  when  he  reproached  Nicodemus  with  being  a 
master  in  Israel  (John  iii.  10.),  and  yet  being  at  the  same  time  ignorant  how 
a  man  could  be  born  a  second  time.  But  it  is  most  probable  that  Jesus 
Christ  referred  to  that  spiritual  meaning  of  circumcision  which,  is  noticed 
in  p.  110.  note  «,  infra.  The  arguments  on  the  much  disputed  question. 
Whether  baptism  was  in  use,  or  not,  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  are 
reviewed  by  Carpzov  in  his  Apparatus  Antiquitatum  Sacrarum,  p.  49.  and 
by  Dr.  Jennings  in  his  Jewish  Aniiquities,  book  i.  c.  3.  It  may  not  be 
irrelevant  to  remark  that  the  learned  Dr.  Campbell  refers  our  Lord's  cen- 
sure of  Nicodemus,  not  to  the  rabbinical  notion  above  mentioned,  but 
ralhertohis  entire  ignorance  of  that  effusion  of  the  Spirit  which  would  take 
place  under  tlie  Messiah,  and  which  had  been  so  clearly  foretold  by  the 
prophets.    Translation  of  the  Four  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  p.  515.  3d  edit. 

•  In  allusion  most  probably  to  this  custom.  Si.  Peter  addres-ses  the  He- 
brews who  had  recently  embraced  Christianity,  as  new-born  babes  (1  Ep 
ii.  2.),  because  Ihey  had  been  born  again  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  oi 
incorruptible,  even  the  word  of  God  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever 
(i.  23.) 

-  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Mark  viii.  34. 

»  Philo,  de  Legatione  ad  Caium,  p.  1031.  et  in  Flaccum,  p.  971.  Josephus, 
Km.  Jud.  lib.  xTi.  c.  6.  lib.  xii.  c  3.  lib.  jrw.  c  10.  Cicero  Oral,  pro  Flucco 
c.  2S. 
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no  otlier.  These  are  distinffuished  in  the  New  Testament 
from  the  Hebrews  or  native  Jews,  who  spoke  what  was  then 
called  Hebrew  (a  kind  of  Chaldaico-Syriac),  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Hellenists,  or  Grecians  as  they  are  ternu-d  in  otir 
authorized  English  version.  Those  in  all  other  n^f-jK'f's 
ware  members  of  the  Jewish  chu'-cli ;  tliey  arc  repeatedly 
mentioneu  m  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  it  was  a  party  of" 
the  Hellenistic  Jews  that  requested  to  see  Jesus.' 

VI.  During  the  time  of  our  Saviour  there  was  a  consi- 
derable number  of  Jews  resident  at  Rome :  Josephus  esti- 
mates them  at  eight  thousand  ;  and  Philo,  who  relates  that 
they  occupied  a  large  quarter  of  the  city,  says,  that  t^py  were 
chiefly  such  as  had  been  taken  captive  at  different  Hmes, 
and  had  been  carried  into  Italy,  where  they  had  subsequently 
acquired  their  freedom,  and  were  called  Libertines.  The 
synagogue  of  the  Libertines,  mentioned  in  Acts  yi.  9.  is,  by 
some  CTitics,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  this  class  of 
Jews  2 

VII.  In  consequence  of  this  dispersion  of  the  Jews  through- 
out the  Roman  empire,  and  the  extensive  commerce  which 
they  carried  on  with  other  nations,  their  religion  became 
known,  and  the  result  was  the  prevalence  of  a  somewhat 
purer  knowledge  of  the  true  God  among  the  Gentiles.  Hence 
we  find,  that  there  were  many  who,  though  they  did  not 
adopt  the  rite  of  circumcision,  yet  had  acquired  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  Most  High  than  the  pagan  theology  furnished, 
and  who  in  some  respects  conformed  to  the  Jewish  religion. 
Of  this  description  appear  to  be  the  "  Devout  Men  who  feared 
God,''''  who  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,^ 
and  particularly  the  pious  centurion  Cornelius,  of  whom  the 
sacred  writer  has  given  us  so  pleasing  an  account.  (Acts  x.) 

VIII.  All  these  persons,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
class,  were  members  of  the  Jewish  church,  participated  in 
its  worship,  and  regulated  themselves  by  the  law  of  Moses 
(or  at  least  professed  to  do  so),  and  by  the  other  inspired 
Hebrew  books,  whence  their  sacred  rites  and  religious  in- 
struction were  derived.  No  person,  however,  was  allowed 
to  partake  of  the  sacred  ordinances,  until  he  had  undergone 
the  rite  of  Circumcision.''  This  rite  is  first  mentioned  in 
Gen.  xvii.  10 — 12.,  where  we  read  that  it  was  a  seal  of  the 
covenant  which  God  made  with  Abraham  and  his  posterity. 
Afterwards,  when  God  delivered  his  law  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  he  renewed  the  ordinance  of  circumcision,  which  from 
that  time  became  a  sacrament  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Hence 
the  protomartyr  Stephen  calls  it  the  "  covenant  of  circumci- 
sion (Acts  vii.  8.) ;  and  Jesus  Christ  also  ascribes  its  insti- 
tution to  Moses,  though  it  was  derived  from  the  patriarchs. 
(John  vii.  22.)  Besides  the  design  which  God  proposed  to 
himself  in  establishing  this  ceremony,  he  appointed  it  for 
some  other  ends,  suited  to  the  circumstances  oi  the  Israelites ; 
a  brief  consideration  of  which  will  illustrate  many  important 
passages  of  Scripture.  In  the  first  place,  it  included  in  it  so 
solemn  and  indispensable  an  obligation  to  observe  the  whole 
law,  that  circumcision  did  not  profit  those  who  transgi'essed. 
(Rom.  ii.  25.)  Hence  the  Jews  are  in  the  Scriptures  fre- 
quently termed  the  circumcision,  that  is,  persons  circumcised, 
as  opposed  to  the  uncircumcised  Gentiles,  who  are  styled  the 
tmc/rcumc(s/o??.  (Rom.  iii.  1.  30.  iv.  12.  Gal.ii.7 — 9.  p]ph.  ii. 
11.  Phil.  iii.  5.);  the  abstract  being  put  for  the  concrete. 
Thus,  our  Saviour  is  called  the  minister  of  circumcision  :  and 
therefore  St.  Paul  says,  that  whoever  is  circumcised,  is  bound 
to  keep  the  whole  law.  (Gal.  v.  3.)  For  the  same  reason 
Jesus  Christ  was  circumcised,  that  he  might  be  made  under 
the  law,  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  Messiah,  and  redeem 
those  who  were  under  the  law.  (Gal.  iv.  4.)  Secondly,  as 
only  circumcised  persons  were  deemed  to  be  visible  members 
of  the  Jewish  church,  so  none  but  these  were  permitted  to 
celebrate  the  great  festivals,  particularly  the  passover.  On 
this  account  it  was  that  Joshua  commanded  all  the  Israelites, 
who  having  been  born  in  the  wilderness  remained  uncir- 
cumcised, to  undergo  the  rite  of  circumcision,  previously  to 
their  entering  the  land  of  Canaan  (Josh.  v.  4.  G.  9.) ;  on 
which  occasion  God  told  them  that  he  had  removed  or  rolled 
away  the  reproach  of  Egypt  from  them ;  in  other  words,  that 
they  should  thenceforth  be  regarded  as  his  peculiar  people, 

«  John  xii.  20.  See  also  Acts  vi.  1.  ix.  20.  and  xi.  20.  and  the  commenta- 
tors on  those  passages. 

'>  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xvii.c.  11.  (al.  13.)  lib.  xviii.  c.  3.  (al.  4.)  §§  4,  5. 
Philo  do  Legal,  ad  Caium,  p.  1014.  Tacitus,  Annal.  lib.  ii.  c.  ^^  Sueto- 
nius in  Tiberio,  c.  36.  Wolfius  on  Acts  vi.  1.  has  detailed  the  ■.arious 
opinions  of  learned  men  respecting  the  Libertines. — See  pp.  2.'il,  252. 
lUfra. 

»  See  Acts  xiii.  43.  50.  xvi.  14.  xvii.  4.  17.  and  xviii.  7. 

«  Calmet  has  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  origin  and  design  of  cir- 
tumcision.    Dissertations,  torn.  i.  pp.  411—422. 


and  no  longer  as  the  slaves  of  Egypt.  The  knowledge  of 
this  circumstance  beautifully  illustrates  Eph.  ii.  11 — 13.; 
where  St.  Paul,  describing  the  wretched  state  of  the  Gentiles 
before  their  conversion,  represents  them  as  aliens  from  the 
cnnimnnwralth  of  Israel,  and,  consequently,  excluded  from 
all  its  privilf  grs  and  blessings.  Thirdly,  circumcision  was 
an  open  jirofession  of  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and,  con- 
sequently, an  abjuration  of  idolatry;  on  this  account  we  are 
told  that  during  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  the  heathen  put 
to  death  those  Jewish  wnnuni  who  had  caused  their  children 
to  be  circumcised  ;■'  and  such  Jews  as  apostatized  to  hea- 
thenism took  away  as  much  as  possible  every  vestige  of  cir- 
cumcision. As  this  rite  was  an  open  profcssionof  the  Jewish 
religion,  some  zealous  converts  from  that  faith  to  Christianity 
strenuously  urijod  its  continuance,  especially  among  those 
who  were  of  Jewish  origin ;  but  this  was  expressly  prohi- 
bited bv  St.  Paul.  (1  Cor.  vii.  18.) 

Lastly,  circumcision  was  appointed  for  mystical  and  moral 
reasons :  it  was,  as  baptism  is  with  us,  an  external  sign  of 
inward  purity  and  holiness :  hence  these  expressions  of 
"  circumcising  the  foreskin  of  the  heart,"  the  "  circumcision 
of  the  heart,  the  "circumcision  made  without  hands,"  the 
"  uncircumcised  in  heart,"  &c.  so  often  occurring  in  the  Scrip- 
tures.s 

The  sacrament  of  circumcision  was  enjoined  to  be  observed 
on  the  eighth  day  (Gen.  xvii.  12.),  including  the  day  when 
the  child  was  born,  and  that  on  which  it  was  performed  ;  and 
so  scrupulous  were  the  Jews  in  obeying  the  letter  of  the  law, 
that  they  never  neglected  it,  even  though  it  happened  on  the 
Sabbath-day.  (John  vii.  22, 23.)  This  they  termed  "  driving 
away  the  Sabbath."  If  they  were  obliged  to  perform  circum- 
cision, either  sooner  or  later,  it  was  considered  as  a  misfor- 
tune, and  the  circumcision  so  administered,  though  valid, 
was  not  deemed  equally  good  with  that  done  on  the  eighth 
day :  and  when  this  ceremony  was  deferred,  it  was  nerer 
used  to  drive  away  the  Sabbath.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
St.  Paul  accountea  it  no  small  privilege  to  have  been  circum- 
cised on  the  eighth  day.  Accordingly  John  the  Baptist  (Luke 
i.  59.)  and  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  ii.  21.)  were  circumcised 
exactly  on  that  day.  There  was  a  peculiar  fitnesi*  in  the 
circumcision  of  Jesus  Christ:  for,  as  the  Jews  reckoned  it 
dishonourable  to  associate  with  uncircumcised  persons  (Acts 
xi.  3.),  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  circumcised  in 
order  to  qualify  him  for  conversing  familiarly  with  them,  and 
also  for  discharging  the  other  duties  of  his  ministry.  Be- 
sides, as  the  Messiah  was  to  be  descended  from  Abraham, 
whose  posterity  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
by  this  rite,  he  received  the  seal  of  circumcision  to  show  thai 
he  was  rightly  descended  from  that  patriarch  :  and  as  every 
person  that  was  circumcised  was  "  a  debtor  to  the  whole  law 
(Gal.  V.  3.),  it  was  further  necessary,  that  Jesus  Christ  the 
true  Messiah  should  be  circumcised ;  because,  being  thus 
subjected  to  the  law  of  Moses,  he  was  put  into  a  condition  to 
fulfil  all  righteousness,  and  redeem  those  who  were  under  the 
law.'  (Gal.  iv.  4,  5.) 

At  the  same  time  that  the  child  was  circumcised,  we  learn 

s  1  Mace.  i.  63.    .Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xii.  c.  7. 

*  See  Lev.  xxvi.  41,  42.  Deuf.  x.  16.  xxx.  6.  Jer.  iv.  4.  ix.  25,  26.  Rom 
ii.  25 — 29.  Cot  ii.  11.  Acts  vii.  51.  Circumcision  was  that  rite  of  the  law  by 
which  the  Israelites  were  taken  into  God's  covenant ;  and  (in  tlie  spirit  of 
il)  was  the  same  as  baptism  among  Christians.  For,  as  the  form  of  baptism 
expresses  the  putting  away  of  sin,  circumcision  was  another  form  lo  the 
same  effect.  The  Scripture  speaks  of  a  "circumcision  made  without 
hands,"  of  which  that  made  witli  hands  was  no  more  than  an  oulwaru  sign, 
which  denoted  "  the  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  tlesh,"  (Col.  ii 
11.),  and  becoming  a  new  creature  ;  which  is  the  sense  of  our  baptism.  Of 
this  inward  and  spiritual  grace  of  circumcision  the  apostle  speaks  expressly 
in  another  place ;  ■'  lie  is  not  a  Jew  which  is  one  outwardly,  neithei  is  that 
circunicLsion  which  is  oiuward  in  the  Jlesh ;  but  he  is  a  Jew  which  is  one 
inwardly,  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the 
letter."  (Rom.  ii.  2S.)  Some  may  suppose  that  this  spiritual  application  of 
circumcision,  as  a  sacrament,  was  invented  after  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel, when  the  veil  was  taken  from  the  law ;  but  this  doctrine  was  only  en- 
forced to  those  who  had  it  before,  and  had  departed  from  the  sense  of  their 
own  law ;  for  thus  did  Moses  instruct  the  Jews,  that  there  is  a  "  foreskin  of 
the  heart"  which  was  to  be  "circumcised"  in  a  moral  or  spiritual  way, 
before  they  could  be  accepted  as  the  servants  of  God  ;  and  again,  that  the 
Lord  would  "circumcise  their  heart,  to  love  him  with  all  their  heart,  and 
with  all  their  .soul,"  (Deut.  x.,16.  and  xxx.  C.) ;  which  was  the  same  as  to 
say,  thai  he  would  give  them  what  circumcision  signified,  making  then. 
Jews  inwardly,  and  giving  them  the  inward  grace  with  the  outward  sigii , 
without  which  the  letter  of  baptism  avails  no  more  now  than  the  letter  ci 
circumcision  did  then  :  and  we  may  say  of  the  one  as  is  said  of  the  other, 
"  lie  is  not  a  Christian  which  is  one  outwardly,  and  baptism  is  not  the  put- 
ting away  the  filth  of  the  flesh  by  washing  with  water,  but  the  answer  of 
a  good  conscience  towards  God."  (1  Pet.  iii.  21.)  Rev.  W.  Jones  on  the 
Fiiurativo  Language  of  Scripture.  (Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  77,  78.)  On  this 
subject  Dr.  Graves  has  some  excellent  renwrks,  in  his  Lectures  on  the 
Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  pp.  241 — 250.  See  also  an  ex.cellent  discourse  of  Bishop 
Beveridge,  entitled  "The  New  Creature  in  Christianity."  Works,  vol  ii. 
Serm.  xix.  p.  417.  et  seq.  Svo  edit. 

'  Macknitfht  and  Whitby  on  Luke  ii.  21. 
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from  the  Gospel,  that  it  was  usual  for  the  father,  or  sorne 
near  relation,  to  give  him  a  narno.  Thus  John  the  Uaptist 
and  Jesus  Christ  both  received  their  names  on  that  day. 
(Luke  i.  59.  ii.  21. J  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Jews 
had  several  names  (luring  tne  period  comprised  in  the  evan- 
gelical history.  Thus  it  was  customary  with  thorn,  when 
travellino-  into  foreirrnroiiiitries,  or  familiarly  conversing  with 
the  GrceTis  and  Romans,  to  assume  a  Creek  or  Latin  name 
of  great  affinity,  and  sometimes  of  the  very  same  significa- 
tion with  that  of  their  own  country,  hy  which  name  they 
were  usually  called  among  the  (lontiles.  So  Thomas  was 
called  Didymus  (John  xi.  If).);  the  one  a  Syriac  and  the 
other  a  Greek  word,  hut  both  signifying  a  twin.  (Sec  Acts 
i.  23.  xii.  12.  2  Pet.  iv  1.  Col.  iv.  11.  &c.)  Sometimes  the 
name  was  added  from  tlioir  country,  as  Simon  the  Cariaan- 
ite,  and  Judas  Iscariot  (Matt.  x.  4.);  but  more  frequently 
from  their  assmriing  a  new  and  diircrcnt  name  upon  ])articu- 
lar  occurrences  in  life.  (Srp  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  4.  2  Kings 
xxiv.  17.  John  i.  42.)  The  same  practice  obtains  in  the 
lilast  to  this  day.' 

However  necessary  circumcision  was  while  the  ceremonial 
law  remained  in  force,  it  became  equally  indid'ercnt  and  un- 
neceasary  on  the  abrogation  of  that  law  bj'  the  destruction 
of  the  temple.  Until  that  time  the  apostles  allowed  it  to  be 
performed  on  the  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity;  but  they 
expressly  prohibited  the  imposition  of  such  a  yoke  on  the 
necks  ot  tlie  Gentile  converts :  and  therefore  St.  Paul,  who 
has  fully  proved  how  unprofitable  and  unnecessary  it  is 
(1  Cor.  vii.  19.),  thought  it  proni-r  to  hava  Timothv  circum- 
cised, because  his  mother  was  oi  Jcwisli  extraction  (Acts  xvi. 
1 — 3.)  ;  though  he  would  not,  nn  the  other  hand,  allow  this 
ceremony  to  be  performed  on  Titus,  because  he  was  a  Greek 
(Gal.  ii.  3.)  : — thus  giving  to  the  church  in  all  ages  a  most 
excellent  pattern,  either  of  condescension  or  resolution,  in 
insisting  upon  or  omitting  things  indifferent  according  to  the 
difference  of  times  and  circumstances. 


SECTION  IL 

ON  THE  MINISTERS  OF  THE  TEMPLE  AND  OTHER  ECCLESIASTICAL 
OR  SACRED  PERSONS. 

I.  Of  the  Levites. — II.  The  priests,  their  functions,  mainte- 
nance, and  privileges. — III.  The  high-priest. — His  f-.mctions, 
dress,  and  privileges. — Succession  to  the  (fontifcal  dignity. 
— IV.  Officers  of  the  Synagogue. — V.  The  JVuzai'ites  ;  na- 
ture of  their  vo~ms. — VI,  The  Jiechabitcs. — VII.  The  pro- 
phets. 

The  Jews,  on  the  establishment  of  their  republic,  had  no 
King  but  Jehovah  himself;  and  the  place  appointed  for  their 
sacrifices  and  prayers  was  at  the  same  time  both  the  temple 
of  their  God  and  the  palace  of  their  sovereign.  This  circum- 
stance will  account  for  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  their  wor- 
ship, as  well  as  the  number,  variety,  and  gradations  in  rank 
of  their  ministers;  which  were  first  established  by  Moses, 
and  afterwards  renewed  by  David,  with  increased  splendour, 
for  the  service  of  the  temple.  To  this  service  the  tribe  of 
Levi  was  especially  devoted,  instead  of  the  first-born  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  and  was  disengaged  from  all  secular  labours. 
The  honour  of  the  priesthood,  however,  was  reserved  to  the 
family  of  Aaron  alone,  the  rest  of  the  tribe  being  employed 
in  the  inferior  offices  of  the  temple  :  so  that  all  the  priests 
were  Levites,  but  all  the  Levites  were  not  priests. 

I.  Originally,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  divided  into  the  three 
families  and  orders  of  GersHonites,  Kohathites,  and  Mera- 
rites  (1  Chron.  vi.  16,  &c.),  hut  afterwards  the  Levites  were 
divided  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiii.)  into  four  clases.  Their 
principal  office  was  to  wait  upon  the  priests,  and  be  assistino- 
to  them  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple ;  so  that 
they  were  properly  the  ministers  and  servants  of  the  priests, 
and  obliged  to  obey  their  orders.  (Num.  iii.  9.  1  Chron. 
xxiii.  28.)  But  the  particular  duties  incumbent  upon  them 
were  different  in  the  time  of  Moses,  while  the  Israelites  were 
in  the  wilderness,  from  those  which  they  had  to  discharce 
afterwards,  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon.  In  the 
wilderness  the  tabernacle  was  always  in  a  moveable  con- 
dition as  well  as  the  Israelites  :  and  at  that  time  the  chief 
business  of  the  Levites  was,  when  the  Israelites  journeyed, 
to  take  down  the  tabernacle,  to  carry  it  about  as  the  host 

«  See  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  iv.  pp.  431 — i33. 


removed,  to  take  care  of  all  the  instruments  and  sacred  vessels 
belonging  to  it,  and  when  the  army  pitched  their  tents  to  set 
them  up  again. 

For  the  more  regular  performance  of  the  several  duties 
belonging  to  the  tabernacle,  the  whole  business  was  divided 
between  the  Kohathites,  the  Gershonites,  and  the  Mcrarites. 
The  first  were  principally  concerned  in  carrying  the  ark  ant 
sacred  vessels  nelonginor  to  the  tabernacle  under  the  conduct 
of  Eleazar  the  priest  (Num.  iv.  16.),  which  being  the  most 
honourable  employment,  was  given  to  them  most  probably 
out  of  respect  to  Moses,  who  was  descended  from  this  family. 
The  Gersnonites  and  Merarites,  under  the  direction  of  Itha- 
mar,  had  the  burden  and  charge  of  every  thing  else  belong- 
ing to  the  tabernacle,  as  the  coverint^s,  hangings,  woodwork, 
cords,  pins,  &c.  (ver.  24 — 34.)  When  the  Israelites  were 
encamped,  these  three  families  of  Levites  were  to  pitch  their 
tents  round  three  sides  of  the  tabernacle,  and  Moses  and 
Aaron  with  their  sons  round  the  fourth  quarter ;  by  which 
means  they  were  so  disposed,  as  to  be  each  of  them  as  near 
as  conveniently  they  could  to  their  respective  charges.  Such 
was  the  office  of  the  Levites  in  the  time  of  Moses.  After- 
wards, when  the  Israelites  were  settled  in  the  promised  land, 
this  employment  of  the  Levites,  in  carrying  the  tabernacle 
and  its  utensils,  ceased ;  and  therefore  David  and  Solomon 
appointed  them  to  new  offices.  They  were  chiefly^  indeed 
employed  about  the  service  of  the  temple  :  but  during  their 
recess,  while  they  were  not  in  attendance  there,  they  were 
dispersed  through  the  whole  country,  and  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  state  as  well  as  of  the  church.  David  made 
six  thousand  of  them  officers  and  judges  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  4.); 
they  also  took  care  to  instruct  the  people  where  they  resided 
in  the  Mosaic  law,  by  expounding  the  several  parts  of  it; 
and,  according  to  the  Jews,  they  kept  the  public  records  and 
genealogies  of  the  several  tribes. 

In  the  business  about  the  temple  some  of  the  chief  amongst 
them  had  the  charge  of  the  sacred  treasures.  (1  Chron.  xxiii. 
20.)  Others  of  a  lower  rank  were  to  prepare  the  shew-bread 
and  unleavened  cakes,  with  the  proper  quantity  of  flour  for 
the  morning  and  evening  service.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  29.)  From 
which  text  it  appears  also  that  they  had  in  their  custody 
within  the  sanctuarj'  the  original  standard  for  weights  and 
measures,  liquid  and  dry,  according  to  which  every  thing  ot 
this  kind  was  to  be  regulated.  Hence  it  is  we  often  read  in 
Scripture  of  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  not  that  there  were 
two  sorts  of  shekels,  one  sacred  and  another  civil,  but  be- 
cause weights  and  measures,  being  reckoned  among  the 
sa(;red  things,  were  kept  in  the  sanctuary,  as  they  were  in 
the  temples  of  the  Pagans,  and  afterwards  in  Christian 
churches.2  Many  of  the  Levites  were  likewise  employed 
as  porters,  to  guard  the  gates  and  passages  into  the  temple. 
(1  Chron.  ix.  17.)  Others  were  more  honourably  employed 
as  singers,  and  were  to  stand  every  morning  to  thank  and 
praise  the  Lord,  and  likewise  in  the  evening  (1  Chron.  xxiii. 
30.)  ;  and  this  we  find  they  did  in  a  very  solemn  manner  3t 
the  dedication  of  the  temple.  (2  Chron.  v.  12,  13.)  The 
whole  body  of  the  Levites  in  David's  time  amounted  to 
thirty-eight  thousand,  from  thirty  years  old  and  upwards 
(1  Chron.  xxii.  3.),  of  which  number  he  appointed  four-and- 
twenty  thousand  to  attend  the  constant  duty  and  work  of  the 
temple ;  and  these  being  divided  as  the  priests  were  into  four- 
and-twenty  courses  (as  appears  from  1  Chron.  xxiii.  24.  and 
2  Chron.  xxxi.  17.),  there  were  one  thousand  for  each  week. 
Six  thousand  again  were  to  be  officers  and  judges,  as  already 
mentioned,  four  thousand  for  porters,  and  four  thousand  for 
singers.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  4,5.)  The  four-and-twenty  courses 
of  singers  are  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  xxv.  8 — 31.  This  dis- 
position of  them  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Solomon  when 
the  temple  was  finished  (2  Chron.  viii.  14.);  and  all  these 
had  their  chiefs  or  overseers  as  well  as  the  priests.  (Ezra 
viii.  29.)  The  duty  of  the  porters  was  not  only  to  be  a  mili 
tary  guard  upon  the  temple,  but  also  to  take  care  that  no 
person  who  was  unclean  or  uncircumcised  might  enter  the 
court  of  the  Israelites.  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  19.)  And  however 
mean  their  employment  was,  yet  it  was  the  pious  desire  of 
David,  rather  to  be  a  door-keeper  in  (he  house  of  God,  than  to 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  xvickeanesf.  (Psal.  Ixxxiv.  10.)  The 
order  of  singers  was  instituted  by  David,  and  it  appears  that 
the  whole  book  of  psalms  was  composed  for  this  kind  of 
devotion.  David  (by  whom  the  greatest  number  was  com 
posed)  directed  many  of  them  to  the  chief  musician,  for  this 
very  purpose,  that  they  might  be  used  in  the  service  of  the 
house  of  God.  And  we  have  one  particular  instance  in  which 

3  Novels  of  Justinian,  nov.  128.  cap.  IS. 
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it  is  said,  that  David  delivered  this  psalm  to  tliank  the  Lord 
into  the  hand  of  Asaph  and  his  brethren.  (1  Cliron.  xvi.  7.) 
The  principal  persons  of  this  order,  who  had  the  superinten- 
dency  over  all  the  rest,  were  Heman  and  Asaph  of  the  line 
of  Gershon,  and  Jeduthun  of  the  line  of  Merari,  of  whom 
we  have  an  account  in  1  Chron.  xxv. 

The  mere  circumstance  of  birth  did  not  give  the  Levites  a 
title  to  officiate ;  they  were  oblip^ed  to  receive  a  sort  of  conse- 
cration, which  consisted  chiefly  in  sprinkling  them  with 
water,  in  washing,  and  in  offering  sacrifices.  (Num.  viii.  6, 
7,  8.)  The  usual  age,  at  which  the  Levites  were  to  enter  on 
their  office,  was  at  five-and-twenty  years,  and  they  continued 
till  fifty.  (Num.  viii.  24,  25.)  But  there  was  a  particular 
precept  which  restrained  the  Kohathites  (one  of  the  three 
branches)  from  being  eiiaployed  to  carry  the  holy  things  be- 
longing to  the  sanctuary,  till  they  were  of  the  age  of  thirty 
(Num.  iv.  30.),  probably,  because  these  being  the  most  valu- 
able and  important  of  all  the  moveables  belonging  to  the 
tabernacle,  required  therefore  persons  of  greater  experience 
and  strength.  Afterwards,  when  David  new-moulded  the 
constitution  of  the  Levites,  he  (by  the  same  authority  which 
empowered  him  to  give  directions  about  the  building  and 
situation  of  the  house  of  God)  ordered  that  for  the  future  the 
Levites  should  be  admitted  at  the  age  of  twenty  years. 
(1  Chron.  xxiii.  24.)  It  does  not  appear  by  the  first  institu- 
tion of  the  Levites  that  they  had  any  peculiar  habit  in  the 
ceremonies  of  religion  by  which  they  were  distinguished 
from  other  Israelites.  None  of  the  Levites,  of  what  degree 
or  order  soever,  had  any  right  to  sacrifice,  for  that  was  the 
proper  duty  of  the  priests  only  :  the  Levites,  indeed,  were  to 
assist  the  priests  in  killing  and  flaying  the  sacrifices,  and, 
during  the  time  they  were  olTered  up,  to  sing  praises  to  God  : 
and  in  this  sense  the  two  passages  in  1  Chron.  xxiii.  3L  and 
2  Chron.  xxxi.  2.  are  commonly  understood  ;  neither  had 
they  any  title  to  burn  incense  to  the  Lord ;  and  though  the 
speech  of  Hezekiah  (mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xxix.  particu- 
larly ver.  11.)  seems  to  imply  otherwise,  yet  we  ought  to 
consider  that  he  is  there  speaking  to  the  priests  as  well  as  to 
the  Levites.  It  was  on  account  of  their  aspiring  to  the  priest's 
office  in  this  particular  of  burning  incense,  that  Korah  and 
his  company  (who  were  Levites)  were  miraculously  destroy- 
ed, and  their  censers  ordered  to  be  beaten  into  broad  plates, 
and  fixed  upon  the  altar,  to  be  perpetual  monuments  of  their 
presumptuous  sacrilege,  and  a  caution  to  all  the  children  of 
Israel,  that  none  presume  to  offer  incense  before  the  Lord 
but  the  seed  of  Aaron,  who  alone  were  commissioned  to  the 
priestly  office. 

As  the  Levites  were  subordinate  to  the  priests,  so  they 
(the  Levites)  had  others  under  them,  called  Nethinims, 
whose  business  it  was  to  carry  the  water  and  wood  that  was 
wanted  in  the  temple  for  the  use  of  the  sacrifices,  and  to 
perform  other  laborious  services  there.  They  were  not 
originally  of  Hebrew  descent,  but  are  supposed  to  have  been 
chiefly  the  posterity  of  the  Gibeonites,  wno  for  their  fraudu- 
lent stratagem  in  imposing  upon  Joshua  and  the  Hebrew 
princes  (Josh.  ix.  3 — 27.)  were  condemned  to  this  employ- 
ment, which  was  a  sort  of  honourable  servitude.  We  read 
in  Ezra,  that  the  Nethinims  were  devoted  by  David  and  the 
other  princes  to  the  service  of  the  temple  (Ezra  viii.  20.), 
and  they  are  called  the  children  of  Solomon's  servants  (Ezra 
ii.  58.),  being  probably  a  mixture  of  the  race  of  the  Gibeon- 
ites, and  some  of  the  remains  of  the  Canaanites,  whom  Solo- 
mon constrained  to  various  servitudes.  (1  Kings  ix.  20,  21.) 
They  had  a  particular  place  in  Jerusalem  where  they  dwelt, 
called  Ophel,  for  the  conveniency  of  being  near  the  service 
of  the  temple.  (Neh.  iii.  26.) 

In  order  to  enable  the  Levites  to  devote  themselves  to  that 
service,  forty-eight  cities  were  assigned  to  them  for  their 
residence,  on  the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  thirteen  of 
these  were  appropriated  to  the  priests,'  to  which  were  added 
the  tithes  of  corn,  fruit,  and  cattle.  The  Levites,  however, 
paid  to  the  priests  a  tenth  part  of  all  their  tithes ;  and  as 
they  were  possessed  of  no  landed  properly,  the  tithes  which 
the  priests  received  from  them  were  considered  as  the  first- 
fruits  which  they  were  to  offer  to  God.  (Num.  xviii. 
21_24.)2 

II.  Next  to  the  Levites,  but  superior  to  them  in  dignity, 
vere  the  ordinary  Priests,  who  were  chosen  from  the  lamily 
of  Aaron  exclusively.  They  served  immediately  at  the  altar, 
prepared  the  victims,  and  oltered  the  sacrifices.  They  kept 
up  a  perpetual  fire  on  the  altar  of  the  burnt  sacrifices,  and 


'  See  p.  16.  8upr&. 
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also  in  the  lamps  of  the  golden  candlestick  in  the  sanctuary ; 
they  kneaded  the  loaves  of  shew-bread,  which  they  baked, 
and  offered  on  the  golden  altar  in  the  sanctuary :  and  changed 
them  every  Sabbath-day.  Every  day,  morning  and  evening, 
a  priest  (who  was  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  the  weeic 
by  lot)  brought  into  the  sanctuary  a  smoking  censer  of 
incense,  whicn  he  set  upon  the  golden  table,  and  which  on 
no  account  was  to  be  kindled  with  strange  fire,  that  is,  with 
any  fire  but  that  which  was  taken  from  the  altar  of  burnt 
sacrifice.  (Lev.  x.  1,2.)  And  as  the  number  and  variety  of 
their  functions  recjuired  them  to  be  well  read  in  their  law,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to  judge  of  the  various  legal 
uncleannesses,  &c.  this  circumstance  caused  them  to  be  con- 
sulted as  interpreters  of  the  law  (Hos.  iv.  6.  Mai.  ii.  7,  &c. 
Lev.  xiii.  2.  Num.  v.  14,  15.),  as  well  as  judges  of  contro- 
versies. (Deut.  xxi.  5.  xvii.  8 — 13.)  In  the  time  of  war, 
their  busincFS  was  to  carry  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  to  sound 
the  holy  trun  pets,  and  animate  the  army  to  the  performance 
of  its  duties.  To  them  also  it  belonged  publicly  to  bless 
the  people  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

The  priests  were  divided  by  David  into  twenty-four  classes 
(1  Chron.  xxiv.  7 — 18.)  ;  which  order  was  retained  by  Solo- 
mon (2  Chron.  viii.  14.)  ;  and  at  the  revivals  of  the  Jewish 
religion  by  the  kings  Hezekiah  and  Josiah.  (2  Chron.  xxxi, 
2.  XXXV.  4,  5.)  As,  however,  only  four  classes  returned 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity  (Ezra  ii.  36 — 39.  Neh.  vii. 
39 — 42.  xii.  1.),  these  were  again  divided  into  twenty-four 
classes,  each  of  which  was  distinguished  by  its  original  ap- 
pellation. This  accounts  for  the  introduction  of  the  class  or 
order  of  Abiah,  mentioned  in  Luke  i.  5.,  which  we  do  not 
find  noticed  among  those  who  returned  from  the  captivity. 
One  of  these  classes  went  up  to  Jerusalem  every  week  to 
discharge  the  sacerdotal  oflice,  and  succeeded  one  another  on 
the  Saboath-day,  till  they  had  all  litended  in  their  turn.  To 
each  order  was  assigned  a  president  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  6.  31. 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  14.),  whom  some  critics  suppose  to  be- the 
same  as  the  chief  priests  so  often  mentioned  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  in  the  writings  of  Josephus.^  The  prince  or 
prefect  of  each  class  appointed  an  entire  family  to  offer  the 
uaily  sacrifices :  and  at  the  close  of  the  week  they  all  joined 
together  in  sacrificing.  And  as  each  family  consisted  of  a 
great  number  of  priests,  they  drew  lots  for  the  different 
offices  which  they  were  to  perform.  It  was  by  virtue  of  such 
lot  that  the  office  of  burning  incense  was  assigned  to  Zacha- 
rias  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  whe7i  he  went  into  tht 
temple  of  the  Lord.  (Luke  i.  9.)  According  to  some  Jewish 
writers,  there  were  three  priests  employed  in  the  oflfering  ot 
the  incense  ;  one,  who  carried  away  the  ashes  left  on  the 
altar  at  the  preceding  service  ;  another,  who  brought  a  pan 
of  burning  coals  from  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  and,  having 
placed  it  on  the  golden  altar,  departed ;  a  third,  who  went 
in  with  the  incense,  sprinkled  it  on  the  burning  coals,  and, 
while  the  smoke  ascended,  made  intercession  for  the  people. 
This  was  the  particular  office  which  fell  by  lot  to  Zacharias  ; 
and  it  was  accounted  the  most  honourable  in  the  whole 
service.  This  office  could  be  held  but  once  by  the  same 
person.'' 

The  sacerdotal  dignity  being  confined  to  certain  families, 
every  one  who  aspired  to  it  was  required  to  establish  his 
descent  from  those  families  :  on  this  account  the  genealogies 
of  the  priests  were  inscribed  in  the  public  registers,  and  were 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  temple.^  Hence,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  sacerdotal  blood,  no  priest  was 
permitted  to  marry  a  harlot  or  profane  woman,  or  one  who 
had  been  dvorced;  and  if  any  one  laboured  under  any  bodily 
defect,  this  exclu  ied  him  from  serving  at  the  altar.  Purity 
of  body  and  sanctity  of  life  were  alike  indispensable ;  nor 
could  any  one  undertake  the  priestly  office,  in  the  early 
period  of  the  Jewish  polity,  before  he  had  attained  thirty 
years,  or,  in  later  times,  the  age  of  twenty  years.*^  According 
to  Maimonides,  the  priest  whose  genealogy  was  defective  in 
any  respect  was  clothed  in  black,  and  veiled  in  black,  and 
sent  without  the  verge  of  the  court  of  the  priests ;  but  every 
one  that  was  found  perfect  and  right  was  clothed  in  white, 
and  went  in  and  ministered  with  his  brethren  the  priests.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  St.  John  refers  to  this  custom  of  the 

3  See  Matt,  x-wii.  1.  Acts  iv.  23.  v.  24.  ix.  14.  21.  xA-ii.  30.  xxiii.  14. 
15.  xxvi.  10.  ;  and  also  Josephus,  Ant.  Jucl.  lib.  xx.  c.  8.  §8.  Do  Bell, 
lib.  iv.  c.  3.  §  7.  c.  4.  §  3.  el  de  vita  sua,  §§  2.  5. 

«  Macknight,  and  Wetstein,  on  Luke  i.  9. 

s  Ezra  ii.  02.  Neh.  vii.  64.  Josepbus  contra  Apion,  lib.  i.  5  7.  et  in  vit« 
sua,  §  1. 

•  Lev.  xxi.  7. 17—23.  Num.  iv.  3.  2  Chron.  xxxi.  17.  Maimonides  has 
enumerated  not  fewer  than  140  bodily  defects  which  disqualified  persons 
for  the  priesthood.  See  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  12.  §  2.  and  r.oBO 
pare  Carpzov's  Apparatus  Antiquitatum  Sacrarum,  p.  89.  et  seg. 
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Jewish  sunhetirin  in  Rev.  iii.  5.  Those  priests,  whose  birth 
was  pure,  lived  in  certain  anartments  of  tne  temple,  in  which 
was  deposited  wood  for  tne  altar,  and  were  employed  in 
splittino-  and  preparing  it,  to  keep  up  the  sacred  hre.'  No 
particular  ceremony  appears  to  have  taken  place  at  the  con- 
secration of  the  ordinary  priests,  who  were  admitted  to  the 
exercise  of  their  functions  by  '■'•  filling  their  kands,^''  as  the 
Scriptures  term  it, — that  is,  ay  making  them  perform  the 
offices  of  their  order.  JJut  when  the  priests  had  departed 
from  their  religion,  or  had  been  a  long  time  without  dis- 
charging their  functions  (which  happened  under  some  of  the 
later  kings  of  Judah),  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  sanctify 
anew  sucTi  priests,  as  well  as  those  who  had  never  exercised 
their  ministry.  {2  Chron.  xxix.  34.) 

The  priests  were  not  distinguished  by  their  sacerdotal 
habits,  unless  when  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  altar.  Of 
these  garments  there  are  four  kinds  mentioned  in  the  books 
nf  Kxodus  (xxviii.)  and  Leviticus  (viii.)  ;  viz. 

I .  Linen  Drawers.  These  were  ])rescribed  for  the  express 
))urpose  of  cmering  their  nakednrs.s  ,■  that  is,  to  preserve  the 
priests  from  an  indecorous  and  ludicrous  appearance,  when 
they  stood  either  above  the  heads  of  the  people,  or  when  their 
office  required  a  variety  of  bodily  gestures  in  the  view  of  the 
niultitude.  This  garment  would  prevent  those  indecent 
exposures  of  their  persons,  which  some  heathen  idolaters 
esteemed  honourable,  and  even  religious  in  the  worship  of 
their  gods. 

•2.  A  Linen  Tunic,  which  reached  down  to  the  ankles, 
iiuing  closely  to  the  body,  and  liie  sleeves  of  which  were 
Mghtly  drawn  round  the  arms:  it  was  without  seam,  and 
woven  from  the  top  throughout.  Suc-ii  was  the  tunic  worn 
!)y  .lesus  Christ,  for  which  the  soldiers  cast  lots.2 

.'5.  A  Girdle  or  long  sash,  made  of  linen  curiously  embroi- 
ilercd,  and  intended  to  bind  the  coat  closely  around  them, 
and  tiius  to  serve  at  once  the  purposes  of  warmth  and  strength, 
of  I'onvenience  and  ornament. 

4.  The  Tiara  was  originally  a  pointed  kind  of  bonnet  or 
turban,  made  of  several  rolls  of  Imen  cloth  twisted  round 
the  head ;  but  in  the  time  of  .losephus  it  approached  some- 
what to  a  globular  form.^ 

In  order  that  the  priests,  as  well  as  the  Levites,  might  be 
wholly  at  liberty  to  follow  their  sacred  profession,  they  were 
exempted  from  all  secular  burthens  or  labours.  Of  the  Le- 
vitical  cities  already  mentioned,  thirteen  were  assigned  for 
the  residence  of  the  priests,  with  their  resjiective  suburbs 
(Num.  XXXV.) ;  the  limits  of  which  were  confined  to  a  thou- 
sand cubits  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  served  for 
out-houses,  as  stables,  barns,  and  perhaps  for  gardens  of 
herbs  and  flowers.  Beyond  this  they  h<i(i  two  thousand  cubits 
more  for  their  pasture,  called  properly  the  fields  of  the  suburbs. 
(Lev.  XXV.  34.)  So  that  there  were  in  the  whole  three  thou- 
sand cubits  round  the  city ;  and  in  this  sense  we  are  to  under- 
stand Num.  XXXV.  4,  5.  where  the  word  suburbs  compre- 
hends both  the  houses,  without  the  walls,  and  also  the  fields. 
But  though  the  tribe  of  Levi  had  no  portion  in  Canaan 
assigned  tiiem  in  the  first  division  of  it,  yet  they  were  not 
prevented  from  purchasing  land,  houses,  goods,  or  cattle,  out 
of  their  own  proper  effects.  Thus  we  read  that  Abiathar  had 
an  estate  of  his  own  at  Anathoth,  to  which  Solomon  banished 
and  confined  him  (1  Kings  ii.  26.) ;  and  the  prophet  .Tereraiah, 
who  was  also  a  priest,  purchased  a  field  of  his  uncle's  son  in 
his  own  town.  (Jer.  xxxii.  8, 9.)  Such  were  the  residences 
allotted  to  the  priests.  Their  maintenance  was  derived  from 
the  tithes  offered  by  the  Levites  out  of  the  tithes  by  them 
received,  from  the  first-fruits,  from  the  first  clip  of  wool  when 
the  sheep  were  shorn,  from  the  offerings  made  in  the  temple, 
and  from  their  share  of  the  sin-offerings  and  thanksgiving- 
offerings  sacrificed  in  the  temple,  of  which  certain  parts  were 
appropriated  to  the  priests.  Thus  in  the  peace-offerings, 
tney  had  the  shoulder  and  the  breast  (Lev.  vii.  33,  34.)  :  in 
the  sin-offerings,  they  burnt  on  the  altar  the  fat  that  coveted 
certain  parts  of  the  victim  sacrificed  ;  the  rest  belonged  to  the 
priest.  (Lev.  vii.  6. 10.)  To  him  also  was  appropriated  the 
skin  or  fleece  of  every  victim ;  and  when  an  Israelite  killed 
an  aHimal  for  his  own  use,  there  were  certain  parts  assigned 
to  the  priest.  (Deut.  xviii.  3.)    All  the  first-born  also,  whether 

'  I-amy,  Apparatus  Biblicua,  vol.  i.  p.  213. 

•  Josephus,  Ant.  Jiid.  lib.  iii.  c.  7.  §2.  Seft  also  llie  Obser^'ations  cf 
Ernesti,  Inst.  Inlerp.  Nov.  Test,  part  ii.  c.  10.  §SS.  pp.  371—373.  It  was  for 
along  time  supposed  tliat  the  art  of  making  such  vests  was  irrecoverably 
lo*-  Braunius,  however,  rediscovered  it,  and  procured  a  loom  to  be  made, 
in  which  tunics  were  woven  all  of  one  piece.  See  his  treatise  de  Vestitu 
Sacerdofum  Hebroeorum,  lib.  i.  c.  16.  p.  264. 

'  Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  7.  §  3.  Tappan's  LccU  on  Jewish 
intiquities,  pp.  155  -157. 
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of  man  or  beast,  were  dedicated  to  God,  and  by  virtue  of  tha 
devotion  belonged  to  the  priests.  The  men  were  redeemed 
for  five  shekels  (Num.  xviii.  15,  16.)  :  the  first-born  of  im- 
pure animals  were  redeemed  or  exchanged,  but  the  clean 
animals  were  not  redeemed.  They  were  sacrifu-pd  to  the 
Lord ;  their  blood  was  sprinkled  about  the  altar,  and  the  rest 
belonged  to  the  priest;  who  also  had  the  first-fruits  of  trees, 
that  is,  those  of  the  fourth  year  (Num.  xviii.  13.  Lev.  xix. 
23,  24.),  as  well  as  a  share  in  the  tithes  of  tlie  spoils  taken 
in  war.  (Num.  xxxi.  28 — 11.)  Such  were  the  principal 
revenues  of  the  priests,  which,  though  they  were  sufficient  tr. 
keep  them  above  want,  yet  were  not  (as  some  writers  have 
imagined)  so  ample  as  to  enable  them  to  accumulate  riches, 
or  to  impoverish  the  laity ;  thus  their  political  influence, 
arising  from  their  sacred  station,  as  well  as  from  their  sup(>- 
rior  learning  and  information,  was  checked  by  rendering  them 
dependent  on  the  people  for  their  daily  bread.  By  this  wise 
constitution  of  Moses,  they  were  deprived  of  all  power,  by 
which  they  might  injure  the  liberty  of  the  other  tribes,  or  ir 
any  way  endanger  the  Israoiitish  polity,  by  any  ambition.'* 
views  or  prospects :  for  not  only  were  all  the  estates  of  tlie 
Levites  and  priests,  but  also  their  persons,  given  into  the 
hands  of  the  other  tribes,  as  so  many  hostages,  and  as  a 
security  for  their  good  behaviour.  They  were  so  separated 
from  one  another,  that  they  could  not  assist  each  other  in  any 
ambitious  design ;  and  they  were  so  dispersed  among  the 
other  tribes,  that  these  could  attach  the  whole  subsistence  as 
well  as  arrest  all  the  persons  of  the  Levites  and  nriests  at 
once,  in  the  event  of  any  national  quarrel,  or  if  tney  were 
suspected  of  forming  any  evil  designs  against  the  other  tribes 
of  Israel.  Hence  we  may  perceive,  that,  whatever  power  or 
influence  the  Mosaic  constitution  gave  the  Levites  to  do  good, 
the  same  constitution  carefully  provided,  that  they  should 
have  no  power,  either  to  disturb  the  peace,  or  to  endanger 
the  liberties  of  their  country'.' 

111.  Over  all  the  priests  was  placed  the  Higu-priest,  who 
enjoyed  peculiar  dignities  and  influence.  He  alone  could 
enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  temple  :  the  supreme  adminis- 
tration of  sacred  things  was  confined  to  him  ;  he  was  the 
final  arbiter  of  all  controversies  ;  in  later  times  he  presided 
over  the  sanhedrin,  and  held  the  next  rank  to  the  sovereign 
or  prince.  His  authority,  therefore,  was  very  great  at  all 
times,  especially  when  he  united  the  pontifical  and  regal 
dignities  in  his  own  person.  In  the  Old  Testament  he  is 
sometimes  called  i/i£  priest  by  way  of  eminence  (Exod. 
xxix.  30.  Neh.  vii.  65.),  and  sometimes  the  head  or  chief  of 
the  high-priests,  because  the  appellation  of  high-priests  was 
given  to  the  heads  of  the  sacerdotal  families  or  couraes,  who 
were  members  of  the  sanhedrin.  This  appellation,  in  the 
New  Testament,  includes  not  only  the  person  who  actually 
held  the  office  of  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  but  also  those  who, 
having  once  filled  that  office,  still  retained  the  name.  (Matt, 
xxvi.  57,  58.  Luke  xxii.  50.  54.  John  xi.  49.  51.)  When 
the  high-priest  became  old,  or  had  accidentally  been  ex- 
posed to  any  pollution,  a  UD  (saoaN)  or  substitute  was  ap- 
pointed to  perform  his  duties.  Zephaniah,  the  second  priest, 
(Jer.  Hi.  24.)  is  siipposed  to  have  been  the  sagan  or  deputy 
of  the  high-priest  Seraiah.  Such  an  officer  seems  to  be  in- 
tended in  John  xviii.  13.  and  Acts  iv.  6. ;  in  which  passages 
Annas  is  called  a  chief  priest  either  as  having  formerly  been 
high-priest,  or  as  then  being  actually  his  sagan. * 

In  order  that  the  person  of  the  high-priest  might  be  deemed 
more  holy,  he  was  inaugurated  with  great  splendour ;  being 
invested  (after  ablution  was  performed)  with  the  sacred 
habiliments  which  conferred  this  dignity,  and  anointed  with 
a  precious  oil  prepared  and  preserved  for  this  exclusive  pur- 
pose. (Exod.  xxix.  7.  xxx.  23.  et  seq.  Lev.  viii.  12.)  But, 
after  the  erection  of  the  second  temple,  this  anointing  ceased, 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  high-priest  was  accomplished  by 
arraying  him  with  the  pontifical  robes  worn  by  his  prede- 
cessor. 

Besides  the  garments  which  were  common  to  the  high- 
priest,  as  well  aa  to  the  inferior  members  of  the  sacerdotal 
order,  there  were  four  peculiar  to  himself;  viz. 

1 .  The  Coat  or  Robe  of  the  Ephod,  which  was  made  of  blue 
wool ;  on  its  hem  there  were  seventy-two  golden  bells,^  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  as  many  artificial  pomegranates. 
As  the  pomegranates  added  to  the  oeauty  of  the  robe,  so  the 

«  Schulzii  ArchiEologia,Hcbraica,pp.  231— 236.  Lowman's  Civil  Govern- 
ment of  the  Hebrews,  p.  124. 

»  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  p.  18.  Lightfoot's  Horae  Hebraicss,  and 
Kuinoel,  on  Luke  iii.  2. 

•  Similar  bells  are  still  in  use  in  the  East.  See  Has-rclquist'sTraveK 
p.  58.,  and  D'Arvieux's  Travels  in  Arabia  the  Desert,  p.  i*. 
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sound  of  the  bells  gave  notice  to  the  people  in  the  outer  court  of 
the  high-priest's  entrance  into  the  holy  place  to  burn  incense  ; 
in  order  tnat  they  might  then  apply  themselves  to  their  devo- 
tions, as  an  expression  of  their  concurrence  with  him  in  his 
offering,  and  of  their  hope  that  their  prayers,  accompanied 
with  the  incense  offered  by  him,  woula  ascend  as  a  fragrant 
odour  before  God. 

2.  The  Ephod  was  a  vest,  which  was  fastened  on  the 
shoulders,  the  hinder  part  reaching  down  to  the  heels,  while 
the  fore  part  descended  only  a  little  below  the  waist.  It  was 
of  fine  twisted  linen,  splendidly  wrought  with  gold  and  pur- 
ple :  to  each  of  the  shoulder-straps  of  this  ephod  was  affixed 
a  precious  stone,  on  which  were  engraven  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

3.  The  Breastplate  of  Judgment,  or  oracle,  was  a  piece  of 
cloth  doubled,  one  span  square,  and  of  similar  texture  and 
workmanship  with  the  ephod  :  on  it  were  set  twelve  precious 
stones,  containing  the  engraved  names  of  the  twelve  sons  of 
lacob,  and  also  the  words  Urivi  and  Thummim,  signifying 
"  lights  and  perfections,"  and  emblematical  of  divine  illumi- 
nation. Concerning  the  nature  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
learned  men  are  not  agreed.  All  that  we  know  with  cer- 
tainty is,  that  when  the  high-priest  went  to  ask  counsel  of 
Jehovah,  he  presented  himself  arrayed  with  this  breastplate, 
and  received  the  divine  commands.  This  mode  of  consulta- 
tion subsisted  under  the  tabernacle  erected  by  Moses  in  the 
wilderness,  and  until  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple.  As 
God  was  the  political  sovereign  of  the  Hebrews,  the  high- 
priest  was  of  course  his  minister  of  state :  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes  being  worn  at  his  breast,  when  he  went  to  ask 
counsel  of  his  sovereign,  were  a  fit  pledge  and  medium  of 
divine  direction.  At  the  same  time,  these  names  being  worn 
both  on  his  breast  and  shoulders  would  forcibly  instruct  him 
to  cherish  the  tenderest  affection,  and  to  exert  his  utmost 
power,  for  their  welfare.' 

4.  The  last  peculiarity  in  the  dress  of  the  high-priest  was 
a  Crown  or  Mitre,  on  the  front  of  which  was  tied,  by  a  blue 
riband,  a  plate  of  pure  gold,  on  which  were  engraven  mn^'? 
v\j)  (KODfiSH  L«jen';vaH),  or  Holiness  tinto  the  Lord,  emble- 
matical of  that  holiness  which  was  the  scope  and  end  of  the 
law. 

With  all  these  vestments  the  high-priest  was  necessarily 
arrayed  when  he  ministered  in  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  but 
at  other  times  he  wore  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  priests  ;  and 
this,  according  to  some  learned  persons,  was  the  reason  why 
St.  Paul  who  had  been  long  absent  from  Jerusalem,  knew 
not  that  Ananias  was  the  high-priest,  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore him  in  the  sanhedrin.2  (Acts  xxiii.  5.)  The  frequent 
and  violent  changes  in  the  pontifical  office,  which  happened 
in  those  times,  confirms  the  probability  of  this  conjecture. 
The  supreme  pontiff"  was  not  allowed  to  rend  his  garments, 
as  the  other  Jews  did,  on  any  occasions  of  domestic  calamity 
(Lev.  xxi.  10.);  but  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  it  had  be- 
come lawful,  or  at  least  was  tolerated  as  an  expression  of 
horror  at  hearing  what  was  deemed  blasphemy  against  God. 
This  will  explain  the  cond  net  of  Caiaphas,  who  is  said  (Matt. 
xxvi.  G5.)  to  have  rent  his  garments.'' 

The  Jewish  writers  have  discovered  much  recondite  mean- 
ing in  the  pontifical  vestments.  According  to  Josephus  and 
Philo,  the  high-priest's  linen  garments  represented  the  body 
of  the  earth  ;  the  glorious  robe  which  encompassed  it,  heaven; 
the  bells  and  promegranates,  thunder  and  lightning.  Or,  the 
ephod  of  various  colours  is  the  universe ;  the  breastplate, 
the  earth  in  its  centre  ;  the  girdle,  the  sea ;  the  onyx-stone 
on  each  shoulder,  the  sun  and  moon;  the  twelve  Jewels  in 
the  breastplate,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac ;  the  mitre, 
heaven ;  and  the  golden  plate,  with  the  name  of  God  en- 
graven on  it,  the  splendour  of  Jehovah  in  heaven.  Some 
Christian  divines  have  allegorized  them  in  a  manner  equally 

»  Tappan's  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiq.  pp.  157—160. 

•  The  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  high-priest  above  noticed,  to"cther 
with  the  mode  of  consecrating  him,  as  directed  by  Moses,  are  described  at 
\ength  in  Exod.  xxviii.  and  xxix.  1—37. 

•  Tappa.a'B  Lectures,  p.  164. 


extravagant ;  bat  s.:ch  wild  comments  servo  no  other  pnrpo?p 
than  to  throw  an  air  of  romance,  of  uncertainty,  and  of  ridi- 
cule over  sacred  things.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  be  assured, 
that  these  minute  prescriptions  were  adapted  to  wise  and 
excellent  purposes,  in  the  comparatively  infant  state  of  the 
church;  and,  particularly,  that  they  served  the  general  uses 
of  an  emblematical  and  typical  religion,  which  was  intended 
to  impress  moral  and  spiritual  truth  by  sensible  and  striking 
representations.'' 

The  high-priest,  who  was  the  chief  man  in  Israel,  and 
appeared  before  God  in  behalf  of  the  people  in  their  sacred 
services,  and  who  was  appointed  for  sacrifice,  for  blessing, 
and  for  intercession,  was  a  type  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  great 
high-priest,  who  offered  himself  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  who  blesses 
his  people,  and  who  evermore  livefh  to  make  intercession  for 
them.  The  term  priest  is  also  applied  to  every  true  believer, 
who  is  enabled  to  offer  up  himself  a  spiritual  sacrifice  accept- 
able to  God  through  Christ.  (1  Pet.  li.  5.  Rev.  i.  6.)* 

The  pontifical  dignity,  in  its  first  institution,  was  held  for 
life,  provided  the  high-priests  were  not  guilty  of  crimes  that 
merited  deposition.  For  we  read  that  Solomon  deprived 
Abiathar  of  this  office  for  being  concerned  in  treasonable 
practices  with  Adonijah,  who  aspired  to  the  throne  of  Israel. 
(1  Kings  ii.  27.)  At  its  first  institution,  also,  the  high-priest- 
hood was  made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Aaron  (Num.  iii. 
10.),  who  was  the  first  person  invested  with  this  dignity. 
(Lev.  viii.  Let  seq.  Heb.  v. 4,  5.)  From  Aaron  it  descended 
to  Eleazar,  his  eldest  son,  from  whom  it  passed  in  long  suc- 
cession to  Eli;  from  him,  on  account  of  the  wickedness  of 
his  sons,  the  dignity  subsequently  devolved  to  the  descendants 
of  Ithamar  the  second  son  of  Aaron.  (1  Sam.,  ii.  35,  36.)  In 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  however,  it  returned  again  into  the 
family  of  Eleazar  by  Zadok  (1  Kings  ii.  35.)  ;  in  which  it 
remained  until  the  Babylonian  captivity.  During  this  period 
the  high-priest  was  elected  by  tne  other  priests,  or  else  by 
an  assembly  partly  consisting  of  priests. 

The  first  high-priest,  after  the  return  from  the  captivity, 
was  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedek,  of  the  family  of  Eleazar; 
whence  the  succession  went  into  a  private  Levitical  family. 
The  office  was  then  filled  by  some  of  the  princes  of  the 
Maccabaean  famil)^  According  to  the  law,  it  was  or  ough 
to  have  been  held  for  life ;  but  this  was  very  ill  obeyed  undei 
tlie  Roman  government,  especially  during  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Jewish  polily,  when 
election  and  the  right  of  succession  were  totally  disregarded. 
The  dignity,  sanctity,  and  authority  of  the  high-priest  were 
then  almost  annihilated ;  and  this  office  was  not  unfrequently 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  to  persons  who  had  neither  age, 
learning,  nor  rank  to  recommend  them ;  nay,  even  to  indivi- 
duals who  were  not  of  the  sacerdotal  race ;  and  sometimes 
the  oflSce  was  made  annual.^  This  circumstance  will  account 
for  the  variations  in  the  lists  of  the  succession  to  the  high- 
priesthood  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  in  Josephus,  and  in 
the  Talmudical  writers ;''  and  will  also  explain  the  circum 
stance  of  several  high-priests  being  in  existence  at  the  same 
time,  or,  rather,  of  there  being  several  pontifical  men  who. 
having  once  held  the  office  for  a  short  time,  seem  to  have 
retained  the  original  dignity  attached  to  the  name.^ 

*  Besides  the  authorities  already  cited  in  the  course  of  this  article,  the 
reader  who  is  desirous  of  investifiating  the  nature  and  functions  of  the 
.Jewish  priestliood  is  referred  to  Roland's  Antiquitates  veteruiu  Hebra;o- 
rum,  part  ii.  cc.  1 — 6.  pp.  141 — 238. ;  Ikenius's  Antiquitates  Hebraica>,  pari 
i.  cc.  10,  11.  pp.  105 — 128.;  and  to  Schacht's  Animadvcrsiones  ad  Iltenii 
Antiquitates,  pp.  471 — 544. ;  Dr.  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i.  c.  o. 
pp.95 — 174.  ;  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  pp. 
251—262.;  Dr.  Light  foot's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  401.  915—918.  and  vol.  ii.  pp. 
377—380.  397.  681. ;  Carpzovii  Antiquitates Hebr.  Gentis,  pp.64— 110. 

«  The  typical  nature  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  especially  of  the  high- 
priest,  is  discussed  by  the  Rev.  W.  .Tones,  in  his  Lectures  on  (he  Figura- 
tive Language  of  Scripture,  and  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  (Works, 
vol.  iii.  pp,  56—62.  223—227.) 

«  Josephus  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c.  3.  §§7,  8. 

'  That  this  was  the  case  with  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  is  fully  proved  by  Dr 
Lardner,  Credibility,  book  ii.  c.  4.  §1.  (Works,  vol.  i.  pp.383— 386.)  The 
various  successions  of  the  high-priests  are  given  at  length  by  Reland, 
Antiq.  Hebr.  partii.  c.  2.  pp.  160—168.  Utrecht,  12mo.  1717;  and  by  Calmet, 
Dissertations,  torn.  i.  pp.  487 — 490.,  and  Diet,  voce  Priest,  from  whom  we 
have  copied  the  Table  in  the  following  pages. 

«  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  viii.  c.  2.  52.  c.4.  §3. 
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OF  THE  HIGH-PRIEST. 


Tlic  followins  TABLE  exhibits  a  Chro.solooical  Series  op  the  Hich- 
PHiESTs  01'  THE  HEBREWS,  jTom  the  Comtntncfniunt  to  the  Subversion 
ij'  their  atate  ami  Oovernmenl. 


1.  Sueeation,  taken  from  Mve- 
/ttl  placa  of  llic  Holy  Scrip- 
lurti. 


2.  Stuxeition,  to- 
km     from 
Chron.  vi.  3 — 


M.  2571, 


drr  the 
judges. 


1.  Aaron,  the  l)rotlier  of 
.Moses,  created  hi^h- 
priest,  A.  M.  2514,  died 

2.  lileazar,  created  in 
i">5'J,  and  died  about 
•i'i/l. 

S.  Pliinehas,  a 

died  2590. 
•1.  Abicf.er,  or  ] 

...  Hukki.  f 

0.  llzzi.  J 

7.  Eli,  oflho  race  of  llliii- 

ni.ir,  created  in  ISIR, 

diedin288S. 
S.  Ahilub  I. 

9.  Ahiah.  IJe  lived  in 
2911,  or  2912. 

10.  .Abimelech,  or  Abia- 
tliar,  he  was  murdered 
by  Saul,  2941. 

11.  Abiathar,  .Vhimelecb, 
or  Abimelech,  under 
David,  from  2044  to 
2989. 

r2.  Zadok  I.  under  Saul, 
David,  and  Solomon, 
from  2944  to  about 
30()0. 

13.  Ahimaaz,  under  Re- 
hoboam,  about  a.  m. 
3030. 

14.  Azariah,  under  .le- 
hoshaphat ;  perhaps 
the  same  as  Ainariah. 
(2Chron.  xix.  11.) 

!5.  Johanan,  perliapsJe- 
hoi.ida,  in  the  reij:n  of 
.loash,  2  Chron.  x.xiv. 
15.  in  312U.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  130. 

t6.  Azariah,  perhaps  the 
same  with  Zcchariah, 
son  of  Jehoiadali.  wlio 
was  killed  in  ''^[■A. 

i7.  AmariaVi.  perhaps 
Azariah,  under  Uzziah, 
m3i!l. 

18.  A'.iilubll.  i  Under  Jo- 
/  tham,  kiog 

i).  Zadok  U.  )  of  •»">««i' 

20.  TIriah,  under  Ahaz 
326.1. 

21.  Shallum,  the  father 
of  Azariah,  and  grand 
father  to  Hilkiah 

22.  Azariah,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Hczekiah 
(2  Chron.  xxxi.  10.), 
.1278. 

23.  Ililkiah,  under  Hezc- 
kiah. 

34.  Eliakim,  or  Joakim, 
under  Manasseh,  and 
at  the  lime  of  the  siege 
of  Bethulia,  in  3348. 
lie  continued  to  live 
under  Josi.ih  to  33fiO, 
and  Ionizer.  He  is  also 
called  Hilkiah.  (15a 
ruch  i.  7.) 

25.  Azariah,  perhaps  Ne- 
riah,  the  fatherof  Sera 
iah  and  of  Baruch. 

^.  Seraiah,  the  last  high- 
priest  before  the  cap 
livity ;  put  to  death  m 
3414. 

27.  Jozadak,  during  the 
captivity  of  Babylon 
from  3414  to  3469. 

2S.  Joshua,  or  Jesus,  the 
son  of  Tozadak  :  he  re- 
turned from  Babylon 
in  3468. 


3.  I'hinehas 

4.  Abishiiii. 

5.  Itukki. 
C.  Uzzi. 

7.  Zcrahiali. 

8.  jMeraioth. 

9.  Ainariah. 
10.  Ahilub  I. 


12.   .\hiiiia:'ji'.. 


13.  Azariah. 


11.  Johanan, 
1  Cliron.  vi 
9,  10. 

15.  Azariah. 


Itj.  .\mariah. 

17.  Ahilub  II. 

13.  Zadok  II. 

19.  Shallum. 

20.  Hilkiah. 

21.  Azariah. 

22.  Seraiah. 

23.  Jehzadak 

24.  Joshua. 


1.  Succution,  ta- 
ken from  Jose- 
phut,  Ant.  Jud, 
lib.  X.  c.H.  lib. 
XX.  c.  10. 


2.  Eleazar. 

3.  I'hinehas. 

4.  .ibiezer. 

5.  Bukki. 

6.  Uzzi. 

7.  Eli. 

8    Ahilub. 
9.  Ahimelccl 

10.  Abiathar. 

11.  Zadok. 

12.  .\him.ia''.. 

1.3.  Azariah. 

14.  Joram. 

15.  Issus. 

16.  A.xiora. 

17.  Phidous. 

18.  Sudeas. 

19.  Julus. 

20.  Jotham. 

21.  Uriah. 

22.  Neriah. 

23.  Odea.5. 


I.      Suceentm,  (•*«• 

from  the  Jeujith  CItro- 

liiclc,    eniillcd  Seder 
Olam. 


Hilkiah. 


i6.  Seraiah. 


27.  Jozadak. 


28.   Jesus,  or 
Joshua. 


1.  .\aron. 

2.  Eleazd. . 

3.  Phinebas. 

4.  Eli. 

.5.  Ahitiih. 

6.  Abiathar 

7.  Zadok. 


8.  .\himaaz,  under 

Rehoboam. 
0.    Azariah,  under 

Abiah. 

10.  Jehoachash,  un- 
der Jeboshaphat. 

11.  Jehoiarib,  under 
Jehoram. 


12.  Jeho<;haphat,  un- 
der .Ahaziah. 


13.Jehoiadah, 


14.  Phadaiah,  J  ■ 


15.  Zedekiah,  under 

Aiiiaziah. 


16.  Joel,  under  Uz- 
ziah. 


17.  Jotham,  under 
Joatham. 

18.  Uriah,      under 
Ahaz. 

19.  Neriah,   under 
Ilezekiah. 

20.  Hosaiah,   under 
Manasseh. 

21.  Shallum,  under 
Auion. 

22.  Hilkiah,    under 
Josiah. 


23.  .\zariab,  under 
Jehoiakiin,  and 
Zedekiah. 

a.  Jehozaduk,  alter 
the  taking  of  Je- 

i    rusaleoi. 


5.  Jesus,  .son  of  Jo- 
zadak, after  the 
captivity. 


The  foUoteing  succession  is  collected  from  Ezra,  Nehemiah.  and 
Jotephus. 

29.  Joachim,  under  the  reign  of       33.  Jaddua,  or  Jaddus,  who  receiv- 
.Kerxes,  Jos.  Ant.  1.  ii.  c.  5.  ed  Alexander  the  Great  at  Jerusa- 

30.  Eliasib,  Joasib,  or  Chasib,  un-    lem  in  3673,  and  died  in  3682. 

ler  Nehemiah,  a.  m.  3550.  34.  Onias  I.  made  high-priest  in 

31.  Joiada,  or  Juda,  Neh.  xii.  10.       3681.  governed  21  years,  and  died  in 

32.  Jonathan,  or  John.  3702. 


35.  Simon  I,  called  the  Just,  made 
hi-rhpriest  in  3702  or  3703,  and  died 
in  3711. 

36.  Eleazar,  made  in  3712.  Under 
this  pontitr,  the  Iran.ilation  of  the 
Septua'^int  is  saiti  to  have  bom 
made,  about  the  year  3727  :  he  died 
in  3744. 

37.  Manasseh,  made  in  374.'3,  died 
in  3771. 

38.  Onias  II.  made  in  3771,  died  in 

37aj. 

39.  Siinon  II.  male  'n  3785,  and 
died  in  3805. 

40.  Onias  III.  made  in  3805,  deposed 
3829,  died  in  3834. 

41.  Jesus,  or  Jason,  made  in  3830, 
deposqd  in  3831. 

42.  Onias  IV.  othei-wise  called 
Menelaus,  made  in  3832,  died  in  3842. 

4.3.  I.ysimachus,  vicegerent  of 
Menelaus,  killc<l  in  3'?i4. 

44.  Alcimus,  or  Jacimus,  or  Joa- 
chim, made  in  3842,  died  in  3314. 

45.  Onias  V.  He  did  not  exercise 
his  pontificate  at  Jerusalem,  but  re- 
tired into  E?ypt,  where  he  built  the 
temple  Onion  in  38-54. 

40.  Judas  Maccabxus,  res'oreuthe 
altar  and  the  sacrifices  in  3Stl0,  died 
in  3843. 

47.  Jonathan,  the  .\smona!an,  bro- 
ther to  Judas  Maccabseiis,  created 
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hiRh-priest    in    3843,    and    died    m 
3860. 

48.  Simon  Maccabteus  made  ir 
3860,  died  in  3869. 

49.  John  Hyrcanus,  made  in  3869, 
died  in  3893. 

50.  Ari.stobiilus,  king  and  pontiff 
of  the  Jews,  died  .3899. 

51.  Alexander  Jannseus,  also  king 
and  pontiff  during  27  years,  from 
3899  to  3926. 

52.  Hyrcanus  was  high-priest  for 
the  space  of  32  years  in  the  whole, 
from  392f;  to  39.'>S. 

53.  Ari.stobuliis,  brother  to  Hvrca 
nus,  usurped  the  high-priesthood, 
and  held  it  three  years  and  three 
months,  from  3935  to  3940. 

.54.  Antlgonus,  his  eon,  also  usurp 
cd  the  priesthood  in  prejudice  to  the 
rights  of  Hyrcanus,  and  possessed 
it  for  three  years  and  seven  months, 
from  3%4  to  3967,  when  he  wm  taken 
by  Sosius. 

55.  Ananeel  of  Babylon,  made  higli 
priest  by  Herod  in  3968  till  3970. 

.56.  Aristobulus,  the  last  of  the 
Asmona^ans :  he  did  not  enjoy  the 
pontificate  a  whole  year.  He  died 
m  3970.  Ananeel  was  made  high- 
priest  a  second  time  in  .3971. 

57.  Jesus,  the  son  of  Phabis,  de- 
posed in  3981. 


Succession  af  Ifigh-priesls  after  the  Captivity. 

53.  Siiiion,  .son  of  Botheu.s,  made        70.  Simon,  sumamed  Cantharu^, 

high-priest  in  .3981,  depnsnd  in  3;i99.  and    son    of  Simon    Boethu.s,   wa» 

59.  Matthias,   son  of  Theophilus,  made  high-priest  in  41. 

made  hi-jh-priest  in  3999.   Ellem  was        71.  Matthias,  son  of  Ananu.s,  made 
substituted  in  his  place  for  a  day,  high-priest  in  42. 
becau.-jo  of  an  accident  that  happen-        73.  Elioneus,  made  in  44,  and  con- 
ed to  Malthia.'!,  which  hindered  hini  tinned  till46.    Simon,  son  of  Cantha- 
from  performing  hia  office  that  day.  rus,  was  a  second  time  made  hi(fh- 

60.  .loazar,  son  of  Simon,  son  of  priest,  a.  d.  45,  and  deposed  the 
Bocthus,  made  high-priest  in  4000,  same  year. 

the  year  of  the  birth  of. lesu.-i  Christ,        73-   Joseph,  son  of  Caneus,  wai 

four  years  before  the   commence-  made  high-priest  in  a.  d.  4.5,  till  57. 
ment  of  [\\<\  vulgar  era.  74.  Anania.s,  the  son  of  Nebodeua, 

61.  Eleazar,  brother  to  .Toazar,  was  made  high-priest  in  the  year  of 
made  high-priest  in  4004,  of  Christ  the  vulgar  era  47,  and  enjoyed  the 
4,  of  the  vulgar  era  1.  priesthood  till  63. 

62.  Jesus,  son  of  Siah,  made  high-        75.    Ismael    was    ordained    high- 
priest  in  the  year  of  the  vulgar  era  priest,  a.  d.  C3. 
6.    Joazar  was  made  a  second  time        76.  .loseph,  sumamed  Cabei,  in  63 


in  7,  and  deposed  in  13- 

63.  Ananus,  son  of  Selh,  for  11 
years,  from  4016  to  4027,  of  the  vul- 
gar era  24. 

64.  Ishmael,  son  of  Phabi,  in  24. 

65.  Eleazar,  son  of  Ananus,  made 
in  24. 


77.  Ananus,   the  son  of  Ananus, 
in  63. 

78.  Jesus,  the  son  of  Ananus,  in  64 

79.  Jesus,  the  son  of  Gamaliel,  in 
6-1. 

80.  Matthias,  the  son  of  Theophi- 
lus, was  made  high-priest  in  the  year 


66.  Simon,  son  of  Camithus,  made  of  the  vulgar  Christian  era  70. 
high-priest  in  25.  81.  Phannias,  the  son  of  Samuel, 

67.  Joseph,   sumamed  Caiaphas,  was  made  high-priest  in  the  year  70, 
made  in  2C,  and  continued  till  35.  in  which  year  .lerusalem  and  lb'. 

68.  Jonathan,  son  of  Ananus,  made  temple  we're  destroyed  by  the  Ro 
in  35,  and  continued  till 37.  mans,  and  a  final  period  was  put  to 

69.  Theophilus,  son  of  Jonathan,  the  Jewish  priesthood, 
made  in  37,  and  continued  till  41. 


Of  those  who  discharged  the  functions  of  high-priest  dur- 
ing the  (iecliiie  of  the  Jewish  polity,  there  are  two  particu- 
larly mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  namely,  Annas  (John 
xviii.  13.  Acts  iv.  6.),  and  Caiaphas.  (Matt.  xxvi.  3.  57. 
John  xviii.  13.  24.  28.)  The  former  is  hy  Josephus  called 
Ananus,  of  which  name  Aimas  is  an  ahridgment :  the  latlei 
he  calls  Joseph,  intimating  also  that  he  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Caiaphas.'  Annas  enjoyed  the  singular  felicity 
(which  in(l(>od  had  never  happened  to  any  other  of  the  Jew- 
ish high-priests),  not  only  of  having  himself  held  the  supreme 
pontifical  office  fi  r  many  yearsf  hut  also  of  seeing  it  filled 
ny  several  successors  out  of  his  own  family,  five  of  them 
being  his  sons,  and  others  his  sons-in-law.  Hence,  although 
he  was  deprived  of  the  high-priesthood  by  the  Romans,  he 
afterward  continued  to  take  the  chief  sway,  in  the  adminis 
tration  of  the  Jewish  affairs ;  and  is  represented  in  the  sacred 
history,  together  with  Caiaphas,  as  being  chief  priest  ann 
exercising  supreme  authority. 

IV,  Next  to  the  Levites,  priests,  and  high-priests,  the 
Officers  of  thk  Synagogue  may  be  mentioned  here,  as 
being  in  some  degree  sacred  persons;  since  to  i\pm  was 
confided  the  superintendence  of  those  places  which  ^vere  set 
apart  for  prayer  and  instruction.  Their  functions  and  powers 
have  been  fully  stated  in  p.  104.  supra. 

<  Luke  iii.  2.  Acts  iv.  6.  In  like  manner  Josephus  (dc  Bell.  .lud.  lib.  li 
c.  12.  §6.)  places  Jonathan,  who  had  been  high-priest  (Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xviii. 
c.  4.  §3.),  and  who  still  continued  to  possess  great  authority,  before  Ananias, 
who  at  that  time  discharged  the  functions  of  sovereign  pontifT.  (Ant.  Jud 
lib.  x\.  c.  5.  %  2.)  See  also  Lardner's  Credibility,  book  i.  c.  7.  S  1  and  book 
ii.  c.  4.  (Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  143.  383— 3S9.) 


SACRED  THINGS. 


[Part  m 


V.  The  Nazarites  (as  the  Hebrew  word  Nazir  implies) 
B^ere  persons  separated  from  the  use  of  certain  things,  and 
sequestered  or  consecrated  to  Jehovah.  They  are  commonly 
regarded  as  sacred  persons  ;  a  notice  of  their  institute  will 
be  found  infra,  in  chapter  v.  sect.  i.  §  iii.  2. 

VI.  The  Rechabites  are  by  many  writers  considered  as 
t  class  of  holy  persons,  who,  like  tlio  Nazarilos,  separated 
themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  in  order  that  they 
might  lead  a  more  pious  life.  But  this  is  evidently  a  mistake ; 
for  they  were  not  Israelites  or  Jews,  but  Kenites  or  Midi- 
anites,  who  used  to  live  in  tents,  and  traversed  the  country 
m  quest  of  pasture  for  their  cattle,  as  the  Nabathzean  Arabs 
anciently  did,  and  as  the  modem  Arabians,  and  Crim-Tatars 
(or  Tartars)'  still  do.  Their  manner  of  living  was  not  the 
result  of  a  religious  institute,  but  a  mere  civil  ordinance, 
grounded  upon  a  national  custom.  Tliey  derived  their  name 
from  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab,  a  man  of  eminent  zeal  for 
the  pure  worship  of  God  against  idolatry,  who  assisted  king 
Jehu  in  destroying  the  house  of  Ahab  and  th*  worshippers 
of  Baal.  (2  Kmgs  x.  15,  16.  23.)  It  w^as  he  who  gave  the 
rule  of  life  to  his  children  and  their  posterity,  which  is 
recorded  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xxxvi.  5 — 7.);  and  which 
consisted  of  these  three  articles:  1.  That  they  should  drink 
no  rine ;  2.  That  they  should  neither  possess  nor  occupy 
any  houses,  fields,  or  vineyards ;  and,  3.  That  they  should 
dwell  in  tents.  In  these  regulations  he  appears  to  have  had 
no  retigious,  but  merely  a  prudential  view,  as  is  intimated 
in  the  reason  assigned  for  them,  viz.  that  they  might  live 
many  days  in  the  land  where  they  were  strangers.  And 
such,  in  fact,  would  be  the  natural  consequence  oi  their  tem- 
perate and  quiet  mode  of  living.  On  the  first  invasion  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  with  intent  to  besiege  Jerusalem,  these 
Rechabites,  apprehending  themselves  in  more  danger  in  the 
open  country,  came  to  Jerusalem  for  safety  ;  by  these  people 
God  intended  to  convince  the  Jews  of  their  disobedience  to 
him  ;  and,  therefore,  he  ordered  his  prophet  Jeremiah  to  bring 
them  to  an  apartment  of  the  temple,  and  there  offer  them 
wine  to  drink,  which  when  they  refused,  on  account  of  its 
being  contrary  to  their  institute,  which  they  never  had  vio- 
lated, the  prophet,  after  due  commendation  ol  their  obedience, 
addressed  the  Jews,  and  reproached  them,  who  were  God's 
peculiar  people,  for  bein^  less  observant  of  his  laws  than 
these  poor  Rechabites  haa  been  of  the  injunctions  of  their 
ancestor.  (Jer.  xxxv.)    Wherefore  Jehovah  declares  (ver.  18, 


19.)  that,  because  the  jRechabifes  had  obeyed  the  precepts  of 
Jonadab  their  father,  therefore  Jonadab  should  not  want  a  man 
to  stand  before  him  for  evei-J^  The  Rechabites  flourished  as  a 
community  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  years,  and  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  dispersed  after  the  captivity;  but  modern 
travellers  have  discovered  their  descendants  in  a  tribe  of 
Bedouin  Arabs,  who  dwell  alone  in  the  vicinity  of  Mecca, 
and  are  called  Beni  Khaibr,  or  the  sons  of  Khailr  (that  is, 
of  Heber).  They  continue  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  their 
ancestor  Rechab.  "To  this  moment  they  drink  no  wine,  and 
have  neither  vineyard,  nor  field,  nor  seed ;  but  dwell  like 
Arabs  in  tents,  and  are  wandering  nomades.  They  believe 
and  observe  the  law  of  Moses  by  tradition,  for  they  are  not 
in  possession  of  the  written  law.  '^ 

Vll.  The  Prophets  were  eminently  distinguished  among 
the  persons  accounted  holy  by  the  Jews :  they  were  raised 
up  by  God  in  an  extraordinary  manner  for  the  performance 
of  the  most  sacred  functions.  Originally  they  were  called 
Seers. ■  they  discovered  things  yet  future,  declared  the  will  of 
God,  and  announced  their  divine  messages,  both  to  kings  and 
people,  with  a  confidence  and  freedom  that  could  only  be 
produced  bj'^  the  conviction  that  they  were  indeed  autho- 
rized messengers  of  Jehovah.  The  gift  of  prophecy  was  not 
always  annexed  to  the  priesthood :  there  were  prophets  of 
all  the  tribes,  and  sometimes  even  among  the  Gentiles.  The 
office  of  a  prophet  was  not  confined  to  the  prediction  of  future 
events ;  it  was  their  pVovince  to  instruct  the  people,  and  they 
interpreted  the  law  of  God  :  hence  the  words  prophet  and 
prophecy  are,  in  many  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  synony- 
mous with  interpreter  or  teacher,  and  interpretation  or  teach- 
ing. It  is  unanimously  agreed  both  by  Jews  and  Christians 
that  Malachi  was  the  last  of  the  prophets  under  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation  :  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  so 
long  as  there  were  prophets  among  the  Jews,  they  were  not 
divided  by  sects  or  heresies,  although  they  often  fell  into 
idolatry.  This  circumstance  may  thus  be  accounted  for : — As 
the  prophets  received  their  communications  of  the  divine 
will  immediately  from  God  himself,  there  was  no  alternative 
for  the  Jews  :  either  the  people  must  obey  the  prophets,  and 
receive  their  interpretations  of  the  law,  or  no  longer  acknow- 
ledge that  God  wno  inspired  them.  When,  however,  the 
law  of  God  catne  to  be  explained  by  weak  and  fallible  men, 
who  seldom  agreed  in  their  opinions,  sects  and  parties  were 
the  unavoidable  result  of  such  conflicting  sentiments  ^ 


CHAPTER  III. 


SACRED      THINGS. 


ON   THE    SACRIFICES    AND   OTHER   OFFERINGS    Of    THE    JEWS.* 


General  ClassiJicatioJi  of  Sacrifices  and  Offerings  ; — I.  Bloody  Offeiiings,  and  the  divine  Origin  of  Sacrifices  ; — 1.  Diff>n 
ent  Kinds  of  Victims  ; — 2.  Selection  of  Victims  ; — 3.  Manner  of  presenting  them  ; — 4.  Immolation  of  the  Sacrifice  ; — 5.  The 
Place  and  Time  appoiiited  for  sacrificing; — 6.  Different  Kinds  of  Fire-sacrifices  ; — i.  Burnt-offerings  ; — ii.  Peace-offer- 
ings ; — iii.  Sin-offerings  ; — iv.  Trespass-offerings  ; — II.  JVational,  regular,  iveehli',  monthly,  and  annual  Sacrifices. — III. 
Unbloodi  Offerings. — IV.  Drink-Offerhtos. — V.  Other  Oblations  made  by  the  Jeivs : — 1.  Ordinary  Obiations; — (1.) 
The  Sheiv-bread. — (2.)  Incense. — 2.  VoLrsTAKY  Oblations. —  Cnrban. — 3.  PuKscRinEn  Oblations; — (1.)  First-fruits; 
— (2.)  Tithes. — VI.  Fitness  and  Utilitij  of  the  Jetvish  Sacrifices. 

or  destruction  of  the  thing  offered  :  whereas,  an  oblation  is 
onW  a  simple  offering  or  gift.^ 

The  sacrifices  and  oblations  of  the  Jews  demand  particular 
notice  in  this  sketch  of  their  ecclesiastical  state.  "  Such  a 
ritual  as  they  were  enjoined  to  observe,  the  multiplicity  of 
victims  they  were  appointed  statedly  to  offer,  together  with 
the  splendour  of  that  external  worship  in  which  they  were 
daily  engaged, — all  tended  to  replenish  and  adorn  their  lan- 

fuage  witn  numerous  allusions,  and  striking  metaphors 
erived  from  the  pomp  of  their  religion.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  writings  of  the  Jews,  more  than  of  any  other  ])eople, 
abound  with  phrases  and  terms  borrowed  from  the  temple 
worship  and  service.  The  psalms  and  prophetical  writings 
may  in  particular  be  adduced  in  illustration  of  this  remark. 
Purge  me  with  hyssop,  says  David,  and  I  shall  be  clean. 
Thou  shall  be  pleased  with  the  sacrifices  of  righteousness.  (Psa' 

ArchKoI.  Biblica,  §§  360—372.  Tappan's  Ju 
ings,   Antiq.   Hebr.  pp.   172—192.     " 
699—725. 
»  Calmet's  Dictionary,  voce  Sacrifice. 


A  SACRIFICE  is  an  offering  made  to  God  upon  his  altar  by 
the  hand  of  a  lawful  minister.  Sacrifice  differs  from  oblatimi 
in  this  respect,  viz.  in  a  sacrifice  there  must  be  a  real  change 

1  See  Mrs.  Iloidorness's  Notes  relating  to  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Crim-Tatars.  London,  1821.  12m'o. 

»  Lamy's  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  i.  p.  223.  Micbaelis's  Commentaries 
on  the  Law  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  pp.  227,  228  Mede's  Works,  p.  127.  Calmet, 
Commentaire  Litt6rale,  tome  vi.  p.  xvii.  The  reader  will  find  an  instructive 
discourse  on  the  history  of  the  Rechabites,  in  Dr.  Townson's  Works,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  215—225. 

'  Wolffs  Missionary  Journal  and  Memoir,  p.  2.57. ;  Game's  Recollections 
of  the  East,  pp.  95,  96. 

*  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  sacred  prophets,  see  part  i.  chap. 
iv.  sect.  i.  infra. 

>  General  authorities  from  which  this  chapter  is  compiled:— Schulzii 
.\rchceol.  Heb.  pp.  250—280.  Lamy,  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  i.  pp.  187— 
203.  Relandi  Antiq.  Sacr.  llebrsorum,  part  iii.  cap.  1—5.  pp.  290—368. 
Ikenii  Antiq.  Heb.  part  i.  cap.  13,  14.  pp.  I.'i2— 191.  Beausobre  and  L'En- 
fant's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  (Bishop  Watson's  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  pp.  196— 
199.)  .Tennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i.  chap.  v.  Michaelis's  Commen- 
taries, vol.  ill.  pp.  M— 97.  109—115.  216—254.  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol.  ii. 
book  ii.  pp.  270—272.  Jahn,  Archaeol.  Biblica,  §§  373—390.  Dr.  Owen  on 
the  EpisUe  to  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i.  Exercit.  xxiv.  pp.  306—318.  Dr.  Light- 
iiot's  W  >rks,  vol.  i.  pp.  926—941.  folio  edition,  §§  373—385     Ackermann, 


311  Antiq.  pp.  106—118.  Brun 
Carpzovii   Antiq.    Hebr.    Gentin    pp 
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li.  7.  19.)  I^el  mij  prayer  come  befort  thee  as  inctrute,  and  the 
lifting  xipoj  iiuf  hund.i  uji  (he  evening  sacrtjice.  (Psal.  cxli.  2.) 
Tlicrffiire  will  t  offer  the  sacrijice  of  joy.  (Psal.  cxvi.   17.) 

The  sin  (if  JuddJi,  says  Jeremiah,  is graven  upon  the 

honus  if  yo'ir  altars.  (Jer.  xvii.  1.)  Take  away  all  our  ini- 
ijitity  anil  receive  u.s  graciously  ,•  so  will  we  render  thee  the 
calves  of  our  lips.  (Hos.  xiv.  2.)"  Nor  are  similar  examples 
wanting  in  tiie  New  Testament,  whose  inspired  authors, 
being  educated  in  the  Jewish  religion,  retain  the  same 
phraseology,  which  has  enriched  their  writings  with  nume- 
rous beautiful  and  expressive  allusions  to  the  national  sacri- 
fices and  ceremonies.' 

Michaelis  classes  the  offerings  prescribed  to  the  Israelites 
under  three  general  heads — namely,  bloody  offerings,  or 
sacrifices  strictly  so  called ;  unbloody  offerings,  or  those 
taken  oidy  from  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  drink-offerings, 
or  libations,  which  were  a  kind  of  accompaniment  to  the 
two  preceding.  We  shall  follow  this  classification,  as  ena- 
bling us  to  present  to  our  readers  the  most  compendious 
account  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices. 

I.  Bloody  Offerings  were  sacrifices  properly  and  strictly 
so  called;  by  which  we  may  understand  the  infliction  of 
death  on  a  living  creature,  generally  by  the  effusion  of  its 
blood  in  a  way  of  religious  worship,  and  the  presenting  of 
this  act  to  Goil  as  a  supplication  for  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  as 
a  supposed  mean  of  compensation  for  the  insult  and  injury 
offered  by  sin  to  liis  majesty  and  government.  Sacrifices 
have  in  all  ages,  and  by  almost  every  nation,  been  regarded 
as  necessary  to  appease  the  divine  anger,  and  to  render  the 
Deity  propitious;-  but  whether  this  universal  notion  derived 
Its  origin  from  divine  revelation,  or  was  suggested  by  con- 
scious guilt  and  a  dread  of  the  divine  displeasure,  is  a  ques- 
tion that  cannot  be  easily  decided.  It  is,  however,  not 
improbable  that  it  originated  in  the  former,  and  prevailed 
under  the  influence  of  the  latter.  The  Scripture  account  of 
sacrifices  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  they  were  instituted  by 
divine  appointment,  immediately  after  the  entrance  of  sin  by 
the  fall  01  Adam  and  Eve,  to  be  a  type  or  significant  emblem 
of  the  great  atonement  or  all-sufficient  sacrifice  of  Christ.-'* 
Accordingly  we  find  Abel,  Noah,  Abraham,  Job,  and  others, 
offering  sacrifices  ia  the  faith  of  the  Messiah  that  was  to  be 
revealed ;   and  the  divine  acceptance  of  their  sacrifices  is 

t)articularly  recorded.  This  hypothesis,  and  this  only,  satis- 
actorily  accounts  for  the  early  prevalence  of  religious  sacri- 
fices, not  only  among  the  worsnippers  of  the  true  God,  but 
also  among  Pagan  idolaters. 

1.  In  all  bloody  sacrifices  it  was  essential  that  the  animals 
slaughtered  should  be  clean ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  all 
clean  animals  were  to  be  offered  indiscriminately.  Fishes 
were  not  brought  to  the  altar;  and  hence  the  Israelites  are 
nowhere  prohibited  from  eating  their  blood,  but  only  that  of 
birds  and  quadrupeds.  (Lev.  vii.  26.)  It  would  seem  that 
«// clean  birds  might  be  offered  (Lev.  xiv.  4 — 7.),  though  the 
dove  was  the  most  common  offering  of  this  cUlss.  Of  quad- 
rupeds, oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  were  the  only  kinds  which 
were  destined  for  the  altar.  No  wild  beasts  were  admissi- 
ble :  and  hence  comes  the  ex|)ression  in  the  law  of  Moses 
TDeut.  xii.  15,  22.  xv.  22.),  //  sliallbe  eaten  like  the  roe  or  the 
hart ;  by  which  he  means  to  intimate  that,  in  killing  a  beast, 
all  religious  intention  and  all  idea  of  sacrifice  was  to  be 
avoided. ' 

2.  In  the  selection  of  the  victims,  the  utmost  care  was 
taken  to  choose  such  only  as  were  free  from  every  blemish. 
Unless  it  were  pure  and  immaculate,  it  was  to  be  rejected,  as 
a  sacrifice  unacceptable  to  Jehovah.  (Lev.  xxii.  22.)  In  a 
beautiful  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  St.  Paul  beseeches 
Christians,  by  tlie  mercies  of  God,  to  present  their  bodies  a 
living  sacr^ice,  Iwly  and  acceptable,  which  is  their  reasonable 
service.  (Rom.  xii.  1.)     Hence  also  Jesus  Christ  is  styled  a 

»  Harwood's  Tntrod.  to  llm  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.  216,  217. 

»  To  this  nolionof  sacrifK-c  our  .Saviour  alluded  In  John  xvi.  2.  where  he 
•fills  lii.s  disciples  that  sucli  would  be  the  enmity  with  which  they  sliould 
be  pursued,  that  he  who  should  kill  ihcui  would  be  deemed  to  have  slain  a 
sacrifice  highly  acceptable  to  the  Almighty— "  He  that  killeth  you  shall 
think  he  doeth  God  service."  In  reference  also  to  this  notion  of  sacrifice, 
the  apostle  by  a  very  beautiful  and  expressive  figure  represents  Christ  as 
loviiii;  us,  and  giving  himself  for  us,  an  oJTcring  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  of 
a  stceet-smelline  satour.  (Eph.  v.  2.)  Harwood's  Introd.  to  the  New 
Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  21S. 

«  The  divine  origin  of  sacrifices  is  fully  proved  by  Archbishop  Magee, 
m  his  Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  vol.  i.  pp.  44—60.  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  22 — 
46.  l&l— 139.,  and  by  Mr.  Jeram  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,  pp.  90 — 292.  Mr.  Davi.son  has  argued  on  the  contrary  side  in 
his  Inouiry  into  the  Origin  of  Sacrifice.  (London,  1825.  Svo.)  Mr.  Faber 
has  ably  vindicated  the  divine  origin  of  Sacrifices  in  a  treatise  published  at 
l->ndon  in  1827.  Svo. 

Michai^lis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  p.  95 
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lamb  without  blemish  and  v-ithnut  spot.  (1  Pet.  i.  19.)  t'ur 
ther,  it  was  a  custom  among  nations  contiguous  to  Judaea,  and 
particularly  among  the  Egyptians,^  to  set  a  seal  upon  a  Tictira 
that  was  deemed  proper  for  sacrifice.  With  this  custom  the 
Jews  could  not  be  unacquainted  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  simi- 
lar precautions  were  in  use  amonof  themselves,  especially  as 
they  were  so  strictly  enjoined  to  nave  the  sacrifices  tvithout 
spot  and  without  blemish.  To  such  a  usage  Jesus  Christ  is 
supposed  to  have  alluded,  when  speaking  of  the  sacrifice  of 
himself,  he  says — Him  luith  God  the  Father  sealed.  (John 
vi.  27.  5L)  "Infinite  justice  found  Je.sus  Christ  to  be  with- 
out spot  or  blemish,  and  therefore  sealed,  pointed  out  ami  ac- 
cepted him  as  a  proper  sacrifice  and  atonement  for  the  sin  of 
the  whole  world.  Collate  Heb.  vii.  26 — 28.  p]ph.  v.  27. 
2  Pet.  iii.  11.,  and  especially  Heb.  ix.  13,  11.  For,  if  the 
blood  if  BuiJ.s  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer,  sprink- 
ling the  unclean,  sanctifieth, — huw  much  more  shall  the  blood 
of  ('hrist,  who  through  the  Eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  with- 
out SPOT  to  God,  purge  your  consciences  from  dead  works  P''''^ 

3.  The  victim  thus  chosen,  being  found  immaculate,  was 
led  up  10  the  altar  by  the  person  offering  the  sacrifice  ;  who 
laid  his  hand  upon  its  head,  on  which  he  leaned  with  all  his 
strength ;"  and,  while  the  sacrifice  was  offering,  said  some 
particular  prayers;  and  if  several  persons  unitea  in  offering 
the  same  victim,  they  put  their  hands  upon  it  in  succession. 
(Lev.  iv.  13 — 1:3. )■*  By  this  imposition  of  hands  the  person 
presenting  the  victim  acknowledged  the  sacrifice  to  oe  his 
own :  that  he  loaded  it  with  hu  iniquities;  that  he  offered  it 
as  an  atonement  for  his  sins;  that  he  was  worthy  of  death 
because  he  had  sinned,  having  forfeited  his  life  by  violating 
the  law  of  God  ;  and  that  he  entreated  God  to  accept  the  lift 
of  the  innocent  animal  in  the  place  of  his  own.  In  this  re- 
spect the  victims  of  the  Old  Testament  were  types  >  f  Jesus 
Christ,  the  lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world  (John  i.  29.),  and  on  whom  Jehovah  in  the  fulness 
of  time  laid  the  iniquity  of  us  all.^  (Isa.  liii.  6.  with  1  Pet. 
ii.  24.) 

Further,  in  certain  cases  it  was  required  that  the  victim 
should  be  one,  ("t  which  never  came  yoke  (Num.  xix.  2.  Dent, 
xxi.  3.  1  Sam.  vi.  7.) ;  because  any  animal  which  had  been 
used  for  a  common  purpose  was  deemed  improper  to  be 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  God.'" 

4.  The  animal  thus  conducted  to  the  altar  was  nf-xt  im- 
molated, by  cutting  the  throat  and  windpipe  entirely  through 
at  one  stroke  ;  the  olood  being  caught  in  a  vessel,  and  sprinlc 
led  round  about  upon  the  altar.  By  this  sprinkling  the  atone- 
ment was  made,  tor  the  blood  was  the  life  of  the  beast,  and 
it  was  always  supposed  that  life  went  to  redeem  life.  (Lev. 
i.  5 — 7.)  The  blood  remaining  after  these  aspersions  was 
poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  either  all  at  once,  or  at 
different  times,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice  offered. 

'  The  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Egyptians  provided 
white  bulls  for  their  sacrifices,  will  materially  explain  tlie  cu.stom  abov« 
alluded  to  : — "They  sacrifice  white  bulls  to  Apis,  and  for  that  reason  make 
the  following  trial.  If  they  find  one  black  hair  upon  him,  they  consider 
him  as  unclean.  In  order  that  they  may  know  this  wiih  certainty,  Uie 
priest  appointed  for  this  purpose  views  every  part  of  the  animal  both 
standing  and  lying  on  the  ground :  after  this,  he  draws  out  his  tongue,  to 
see  If  he  be  clean  by  certain  signs;  and  in  the  last  place  he  inspects  the 
hairs  of  his  tail,  that  he  may  be  sure  they  are,  iis  by  nature  they  should  be. 
If,  after  this  search,  the  animal  is  foinid  unblemi.-'hed,  he  signifies  it  by 
tying  a  label  to  his  horns ;  then,  having  applied  wax,  he  teal*  it  teit/i  hi* 
ring,  and  ihey  lead  him  away,  for  It  is  death  to  sacrifice  one  of  these  ani- 
mals, unless  he  has  been  marked  tcilh  such  a  seal."  Herodotus,  lib.  li.  z. 
39.  vol.  i.  p.  113.  edit.  Oxon. 

«  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  John  vi.  27. 

'  This  ceremony,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  was  omitted  la  re.spect  to  th« 
turtle  doves,  and  young  pigeons,  which  were  allowed  to  be  offered  in  cei- 
tain  cases. 

•  The  nature  and  mystical  import  of  laying  hands  on  the  head  of  the 
victim  are  largely  considered  by  Archbishop  Magee  In  his  Discourses  on 
the  Atonement,  vol.  i.  pp.  330 — 377. 

•  On  the  vicarious  import  of  the  Mosaic  .sacrifices,  see  Archbishop 
Magee's  Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  vol.  i.  pp.  352—^6. 

'0  The  heathens,  who  appear  to  have  borrowed  much  from  the  Hebrews, 
were  very  scrupulous  in  this  particular.  Neither  the  Greeks,  nor  the  Ro- 
mans (wlio  had  (he  same  religion,  and.  consequently,  the  same  sacrifices 
with  the  Greeks),  nor  Indeed  the  Egyptians,  would  offer  an  animal  in  sacri- 
fice that  had  been  employed  in  agriculture.  Just  such  a  sacrifice  as  that 
prescribed  here  does  Dioniede  vow  to  offrr  to  Pallas.  Iliad,  x.  291—291 
In  the  very  same  words  Nestor  promises  a  similar  sacrifice  to  Pallas. 
Odyss,  iii.  382. 

Thus  also  Virgil.     Georg.  Iv.  550. 

QualuorexImlosprsstantI  corpore  tauros, 
Ducit,  et  Intacta  totidem  cervice  juvencas. 

From  his  herd  he  culls. 
For  slaughter,  four  the  fairest  of  his  bulls  : 
Four  heifers  from  his  female  stock  he  look, 
All  fair,  and  all  unknowing  of  the  yoke.  Drydem. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  Gentiles  learnt  iheir  first  sacrificial  rites  freiii 
the  Patriarchs  ;  and  on  this  account  we  need  nor  wonder  to  find  so  many 
coincidences  in  the  sacrificial  sy^'cm  of  the  patriarchs  and  Jews,  arO  c. 
all  the  neighbouring  nations.  CDr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Num.  xix.  2.) 
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Around  the  altar  there  was  a  kind  of  trench  into  which  the 
blood  fell ;  whence  it  was  conveyed  by  subterraneous  chan- 
nels into  tlie  brook  Cedron.  This  altar,  being  very  high,  is 
considered  Sy  Lamy  as  a  type  of  the  cross  to  which  our 
Saviour  was  fixed,  and  which  he  washed  with  his  precious 
blood.  The  victim  being  thus  immolated,  the  skin  was 
stripped  from  the  neck;  its  breast  was  opened;  its  bowels 
were  taken  out,  and  the  back  bone  was  cleft.     It  was  then 


sion  in  one  of  the  most  animated  descriptions  ever  written 
of  the  mighty  effects  produced  by  the  preached  Gospel. 
(Heb.  iv.  13,  13.)  The  word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful, 
sharper  ihan  any  Iwo-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing 
asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and 
is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the^  heart.  Neither 
is  there  any  a-eature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his  sight ;  for  all 
things  are  7mked^:nd  opeised  to  the' eyes  of  him  to  whom  we 
must  give  an  account.  Previously  to  laying  the  sacrifice  on 
the  altar,  it  was  salted /or  the  fire  (Lev.  ii.  13.  Ezek.  xliii. 
24.  Mark  ix.  46.) ;  the  law  prohibiting  any  thing  to  be  of- 
fered there  which  was  not  salted  :  and  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  sacrifice,  either  the  whole  or  part  of  the  victim  was 
consumed  upon  the  altar,  where  the  priests  kept  a  fire  per- 
petually burning.! 

5.  Before  the  building  of  the  temple,  sacrifices  were  oflfered 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle;  but  after  its  erection  it  was  not 
lawful  to  oiFer  them  elsewhere.  (Deut.  xii.  14.)  This  pro- 
hibition took  from  the  Jews  the  liberty  of  sacrificing  in  any 
other  place.  The  victims  might  indeed  be  slain  in  any  part 
of  the  priest's  court,  but  not  without  its  precincts :  and  there 
they  were  also  obliged  to  sacrifice  the  paschal  lamb.  All 
the'  victims  were  to  be  offered  by  daylight,  and  the  blood 
was  always  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  same  day  that  they  were 
slain ;  as  it  became  polluted  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  set.  If, 
however,  the  sprinkling  had  been  made  in  the  daytime,  the 
members  and  entrails  of  the  victim  might  be  consumed  during 
the  night.  Subsequently  to  the  time  of  Moses,  indeed,  altars 
were  multiplied,  but  they  fell  under  suspicion,  although  some 
of  them,  perhaps,  were  sacred  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 
Nevertheless,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  some  prophets, 
whose  characters  were  above  all  suspicion,  did  offer  sacri- 
fices in  other  places  than  that  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic  laws  ; 
as  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xiii.  8 — 14.  xvi.  1 — 5.),  and  Elijah. 
(IKingsxviii.  21 — 40.) 

6.  The  sacrifices  of  the  altar  were,  in  general,  called  by 
the  Hebrews  Korbanim,  that  is,  offerings  or  oblations  to  God, 
from  the  Hebrew  word  karab,  to  approach  or  bring  nigh. 
This  term  consequently  denotes  something  brought  nigh,  in 
order  to  be  dedicated,  or  offered  to  God,  to  whom  the  person 
offering  thus  had  access  in  the  way  appointed  by  the  law ; 
and,  therefore,  at  the  close  of  the  enumeration  of  all  offerings 

by  fire  it  is  added  (Lev.  vii.  37,  38.),   Tiiis  is  the  law 

wkich  the  Lwd  commanded  Moses  in  Mount  Sinai,  in  the  day 
that  he  commanded  the  children  of  Israel  to  offer  or  bring  nigh 
//'/■(VkcJrbanim,  that  is,  offerings  or  sacrifices  of  ail  sorts.^ 

The  .lewish  fire-sacrifices  were  of  three  kinds;  viz. 

i.  The  BuRNT-OFFERiNGS,  or  Holocausts,  were  free-will- 
offerincis  wholly  devoted  to  God,  according  to  tlie  primitive 
patriarchal  usage.  The  man  himself  was  to  bring  them  be- 
fore the  Lord,  and  they  were  offered  in  the  manner  described 
in  the  preceding  page.  The  victim  to  be  offered  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  person's  ability,  a  bullock  without  blemish,  or  a 
male  of  the  sheep  or  goats,  or  a  turtle-dove  or  pigeon.  (Lev. 
i.  3.  10.  14.)  If,  however,  he  was  too  poor  to  bring  either 
of  these,  he  was  to  oflfer  a  mincha  or  meat-offering,  of  which 
an  account  is  given  in  a  subsequent  page.''  The  Jews 
esteemed  the  burnt-offering  the  most  excellent  of  all  their 
sacrifices,  not  only  on  account  of  its  superior  antiquity,  but 
also  because  it  was  fn//re/(/ consecrated  to  God,  In  allusion 
to  this,  St.  Paul  exhorts  Christians  to  present  their  bodies,  or 
their  whole  selves,  a  living  sacrifice  to  God.  (Rom.  xii.  1.) 
The  burnt-offerings  are  in  Hebrew  termed  nSy  (olah),  which 
signifies  to  ascend  ,•  because  this  offering,  as  being  wholly 
consumed,  ascended,  as  it  were,  to  God  in  smoke  or  vapour. 
It  was  a  very  expressive  tvpe  of  th(?  sacrifice  of  Christ,  as 
nothing  less  "than  his  r^""/'''''^  ^"^1  full  sacrifice  could  make 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

'  Harwood's  Introd.  to  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  220.  Carpzov  has  assigned 
many  devout  and  some  fanciful  reasons  why  salt  was  used  in  the  Jewish 
sacrifices.    Antiq.  Heb.  Gent.  pp.  719-723. 

1  Dr.  Owen  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i.  Exercitat.  xxiv 
B.  307.  '  See  p.  119.  infra. 


ii.  The  Peace-offerings  (Lev.  iii.  1.)  were  also  free- 
will-offerings, in  token  of  peace  and  reconciliation  between 
God  and  man;  thev  were  either  eucharistical,  that  is,  offered 
as  thanksgivings  for  blessings  received,  or  votive,  that  is, 
offered  with  prayers  for  the  impetration  of  mercies.  These 
offt^rings  consisted  either  of  animals,  or  of  bread  or  dough; 
if  the  former,  part  of  them  was  burnt  upon  the  altar,  espe- 
cially all  the  fat,  as  an  offering  to  the  Lord  ;  and  the  remainder 
was  to  be  eaten  by  the  priest  and  the  party  offering.  To 
this  sacrifice  of  praise  or  thanksgiving  St.  Paul  alludes  in 
Heb.  xiii.  15,  IG.  In  this  kind  of  sacrifices  the  victims 
might  be  either  male  or  female,  provided  they  were  without 
blemish.  The  parts  of  both,  which  were  appropriated  to  the 
priests  and  Levites,  were  called  heave  or  wave  offerings ,-  be- 
cause they  were  heaved  or  Yihed  up  towards  heaven,  and  waved 
to  and  fro,  before  they  were  eaten,  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  goodness  and  kindness  of  God,  and  also  in  token  of  their 
being  consecrated  to  him.  (Lev,  iii.  1 — 6.  Exod,  xxix.  26, 
27.  Num.  xviii.  24—28.) 

The  peace-oflTerings  are  in  Hebrew  termed  □■'dSc  (sHCLa- 
mim),  from  aVsf  (sHflLaivi),  to  complete  or  make  whole :  be- 
cause, by  these  offerings  that  whicli  was  deficient  was  consi- 
dered as  being  now  made  up  ,-  and  that  which  was  broken, 
viz.  the  covenant  of  God,  by  his  creature's  transgression,  was 
supposed  to  be  made  whole :  so  that,  after  such  an  offering, 
the  sincere  and  conscientious  mind  was  authorized  to  consider 
itself  as  reconciled  to  God,  and  that  it  might  lay  confident 
hold  on  this  covenant  of  peace.  To  this  St.  Paul  alludes  in 
that  fine  passage  contained  in  Eph.  ii,  14 — 19. 

The  appointed  seasons  and  occasions  of  the  peace-offering 
v/eie,  1.  At  the  consecration  of  a  priest.  (Exod.  xxix.  1 — 37.1 
3.  At  the  expiration  of  the  Nazarite  vow.  (Num.  vi.  13 — 21.) 
3.  At  the  solemn  dedication  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple; 
and,  4.  At  the  purification  of  a  leper. 

iii.  SiN-oFFERiNGS,  in  Hebrew  termed  rtH'^n  (cHaraAH), 
(from  the  word  Nan  (cHftTA)  to  miss  the  mark),  were  offered 
for  sins  committed  through  ignorance,  or  wilfully  against 
knowledge ;  and  which  God  always  punished  unless  they 
were  expiated.  These  offerings  in  general  consisted  of  a 
sin-offering  to  God,  and  a  burnt-offenng,  accompanied  with 
restitution  of  damage  (Lev.  v.  2 — 19.  vi.  1 — 7.),  conform- 
ably to  wliich  our  Lord  requires  previous  reconciliation  with 
an  injured  brother,  including  restitution,  before  the  burnt- 
offering  or  gift  would  be  acceptable  to  God.  (Matt.  v.  23, 24.) 
St.  Paul  (Eph.  V.  2.)  terms  Christ's  giving  himself  for  us  an 
offering  (?.  e.  a  peace-offering),  and  a  sacrifice  or  sin-offering 
to  God  for  a  sweet  smelling  savour.  (Compare  Lev.  iv.  31.) 
In  warm  climates  nothing  is  more  refreshing  than  fragrant 
odours :  and  as,  in  the  highly  figurative  language  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrews,  smelling  is  used  to  denote  the  perception  of  a 
moral  quality  in  another,  God  is  said  to  smell  a  sweet  savour 
from  sacrifice,  to  signify  that  he  perceived  with  pleasure  the 
good  disposition  which  the  offerer  expressed  by  such  an  act 
of  worship.  When,  therefore,  the  apostle  tells  us  that  Christ 
gave  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sweet-smelling  sacrifice 
to  God,  he  teaches  us  that  Christ's  sacrifice  for  us  was  highly 
acceptable  to  God,  not  only  as  a  signal  instance  of  obedience 
to  his  Father's  will,  but  also  on  account  of  its  happy  influ- 
ence in  establishing  the  moral  government  of  God.^  The 
sacrifices  offered  for  the  purification  of  lepers,  as  well  as  of 
women  after  child-birth  (Lev.  xii.  Luke  li.  24.),  were  reck- 
oned among  the  sin-offerings,  inasmuch  as  leprosy  and  the 
pains  of  child-bearing  were  considered  as  punishments  for 
some  particular  sin;  though  both  were  accompanied  by 
eucharistic  sacrifices  for  the  recovery  of  the  persons  offering 
them.  Maimonides  adds,  that  if  the  person  who  offered  this 
sacrifice  did  not  repent,  and  make  public  confession  of  his 
sins,  he  was  not  cleansed  or  purified  by  it.^ 

iv.  The  Trespass-offerings  were  made,  where  the  party 
offering  had  just  reason  to  doubt  whether  he  had  violated  the 
law  of^God  or  not.  (Lev.  v.  17,  18.)  They  do  not  appea' 
to  have  differed  materially  from  sin-offerings.^  In  both  tnese 
kinds  of  sacrifices,  the  person  Avho  offered  them  placed  his 
hands  on  the  victim's  head  (if  a  sin-offering),  and  confessed 
his  sin  over  it,  and  his  trespass  over  the  trespass-offering; 
saying,  "I  have  sinned,  1  have  done  iniquity,  I  have  tres- 
passed, and  have  done  thus  and  thus,  and  do  return  by 
repentance  before  thee,  and  wifn  this  I  make  atonement.' 
The  animal  was  then  considered  as  vicariously  bearing  the 

«  Macknight  on  Epli.  v.  2. 
»  De  Uatione  Sacrificii,  c.  iii.  n.  13. 

•  Michael's  is  of  opinion  that  sin-cfferings  were  made  for  sins  of  eoni- 
mission  an'  trespass-offerings  for  sins  of  omission.  Commentaries,  vol 
;  iii.  c.  96. 
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sins  of  the  person  who  brought  it.'  In  Isa.  liii.  10.  Jesus 
Christ  is  said  to  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  DtfK 
(*sii«m),  the  very  word  used  in  the  law  of  Moses  to  denote  a 
trespass-offering. 

IT.  All  the  sacrifices  were  occasional,  and  had  referenco 
to  individuals :  but  there  were  others  which  wore  national 
and  renrular,  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  annual. 

'  riie  Pcrpduul  or  Daibj  Sacrifice  was  a  burnt-offering, 
coi.sisting  of  two  lambs,  which  were  offered  i;very  day, 
morning  and  evening,  at  the  third  and  ninth  hours.  (Kxod. 
xxix.  38 — 10.  Lev.  vi.  9—18.  Niuu.  xxviii.  1 — 8.)  'J'hcy 
were  burnt  as  holocausts,  but  by  a  small  fire,  that  tlu.y  might 
continue  burning  the  longer.  Witli  eacli  of  these  victims 
was  offered  a  bread-offering  and  a  drinlc-offiriug  of  strong 
wine.  The  morning  sacrifice,  according  to  the  .Tews,  made 
atonement  for  the  sins  conmiitted  in  the  night,  und  tlic  even- 
ing sacrifice  expiated  those  committed  during  the  day.  This 
sacrifice  was  a  daily  expression  of  national  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual repentance,  prayer,  and  thanksgiving. 

2.  The  Wcckli^  oua-ifice  on  every  Sabbath-day  was  equal 
to  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  was  offered  in  addition  to  it.  (Num. 
xxviii.  9,  10.) 

3.  The  3L>iilhli/  Sacrifice,  on  every  new  moon,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  each  month,  consisted  of  two  young  bullocks, 
one  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  a  year  old,  together  with  a  kid 
for  a  sin-offering,  and  a  suitable  bread  and  drink  offering. 
(Num.  xxviii.  11 — 11.) 

1.  The  Yturlif  Sacrifices  were  those  offered  on  the  great 
annual  festivals,  viz.  (1.)  The  paschal  lamb  at  the  passovcr, 
which  was  celebrated  at  the  commencrment  of  the  Jewish 
sacred  year;  (2.)  On  tlie  day  of  pinlecost,  or  day  of  first- 
fruits  ;  (3.)  On  the  new  moon,  or  first  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  their  civil  year,  or  in-gathering 
of  the  fruits  and  vintage ;  and  all  these  stated  burnt-offerings 
were  to  be  accompanied  with  a  sin-offering  of  a  goat,  to  show 
their  insufficiencAf  to  "make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect" 
(Num.  xxviii.  Iieb.  x.  1.)  ;  (1.)  Lastly,  on  the  day  of  expia- 
tion, or  great  day  of  atonement.  As  a  particular  account  is 
given  of  the  solemn  festivals  in  the  following  section,  we 
proceed  briefly  to  notice  the  second  general  crass  of  sacri- 
fice, viz. 

III.  The  Unbloody  Sacrifices  or  Meat-offerings  (Lev. 
ii.),  which  Avere  taken  solely  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
They  consisted  of  meal,  bread,  cakes,  ears  of  corn,  and 
parched  grain,  with  oil  and  frankincense  prepared  according 
to  the  divine  command.  Regularly  they  could  not  be  pre- 
sented as  sin-offerings,  except  in  the  single  case  of  the  person 
who  had  sinned  being  so  poor,  that  the  offering  of  two  young 
pigeons  or  two  turtle  doves  exceeded  his  means.  They 
were  to  be  free  from  leaven  or  honey :  but  to  all  of  them 
it  was  necessary  to  add  pure  salt,  that  is,  saltpetre. 

IV.  Drink-offerings  were  an  accompaniment  to  both 
bloody  and  unbloody  sacrifices  :  they  were  never  used  sepa- 
rately, and  consisted  of  wine,  which  appears  to  have  been 
partly  poured  upon  the  brow  of  the  victim  in  order  to  conse- 
crate it,  and  partly  allotted  to  the  priests,  who  drank  it  wnth 
Uieir  portions  of  both  these  kinds  of  offerings.  The  Psalmist 
shows  how  the  use  of  drink-offerings  degenerated  amongst 
idolaters,  who  in  their  superstitious  rage  made  use  of  the  blood 
)f  living  creatures,  perhaps  of  men,  in  their  libations.    Their 

ORJNK-OFFERINGS    OF  BLOOD,    SayS    he,  Will  I  Uul   offcT.  (Psal. 

xvi.  4.^ 

V  Besides  the  various  kinds  of  sacrifices  ahove  described, 
-here  were  some  oblations  made  by  the  Jews,  consisting  of 
incense,  bread,  and  other  things  :  which  have  been  divided  by 
Lamy  into  three  sorts,  viz.  such  as  were  ordinary  or  common  ,■ 
voluntary  or  free  oblations ;   and  such  as  were  prescribed. 

1.  The  Ordinary  Oblations  were, 

(1.)  The  Shew-bread  (Heb.  bread  of  the  face),  which  con- 
sisted of  twelve  loaves,  according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel.  They  were  placed  hot,  every  Sabbath-day,  by  the 
priests,  upon  the  golden  table  in  the  sanctuary,  before  the 
Lord ;  when  they  removed  the  stale  loaves  which  had  been 
exposed  for  the  whole  of  the  preceding  week.  The  priests 
alone  were  to  eat  the  bread  thus  removed.  David,  however, 
through  necessity  broke  through  tiiis  restriction  (1  Sam.  xxi. 
3, 4.),  God  preferring  mercy  to  sacrifice,  or,  in  the  collision 
of  duties,  allowing  a  positive  to  give  way  to  a  natural  law. 
(Matt.  xii.  7.) 

(2.)  Incense,  consisting  of  several  fragrant  spices,  pre- 
pared according  to  the  instructions  given  to  Moses  in  Exod. 

«  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Ejod  xxix.  10. 


XXX.  34 — 30.  It  was  offered  twice  every  day,  morning  and 
evening, by  the  officiatiujf  priest,  upon  an  altar  of  gold,  where 
no  bloody  sacrifice  \y:«B  t«  come,  duriiig  whicli  solemn  rite 
the  people  prayed  wirtioutin  silence.  (Luke  i.  10.^  But  on 
the  great  day  of  expiafatjn  the  high-priest  himselt  took  fire 
from  the  great  altar  in  a  golden  censer  ;  and,  on  descending 
thence,  he  received  incense  from  one  of  the  priests,  which  he 
offered  on  the  golden  altar.  Durino;  such  offering  ilio  people 
prayed  silently  without ;  and  to  this  most  solemn  silence 
St.  John  alludes  in  Rev.  viii.  1.,  where  he  says  that  t/terc 
was  silence  in  heaven  about  the  space  of  half  an  hour. ^  To  this 
oblation  of  incense  the  Psalmist  refers  (cxli.  2.)  in  his  devo- 
tions, and  explains  his  meanin^r  by  his  application  of  it :  I^tt 
my  prayer  be  set  forth  in  thy  si^ht  as  the  incense. — "  As  the 
smoke  and  odour  of  this  offering  was  wafted  into  the  holy 
l)lace,  close  by  the  veil  of  which  stood  the  altar  of  incense, 
so  do  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  ascend  upwards  and  find 
admission  to  the  highest  heaven."-   (Acts  x.  4.) 

2.  The  Voluntary  or  Free  Oblations  were  either  the 
fruits  of  promises  or  of  vows  ;  but  the  former  were  not  con- 
sidered so  strictly  obligatory  as  the  latter,  of  which  there 
were  two  kinds. 

(1.)  The  vow  of  con.secral ion,  when  anj'  thing  was  devoted 
either  for  sacrifice  or  for  the  service  of  the  temple,  as  wine, 
wood,  salt,  &c. ;  and 

(2.)  The  vow  of  engagement,  when  persons  engaged  to  do 
something  that  was  not  in  itself  unlawful,  as  not  to  eat  of 
some  particular  meat,  nor  to  wear  some  particular  habits,  not 
to  drink  wine,  nor  to  cut  their  hair,  &c.  When  the  Jews 
made  a  vow,  they  made  use  of  one  of  these  two  forms :  "/ 
charge  myself  with  u  burnt -(ffcrin g  ;''''  or,  "  I  charge  iny.stlf 
with  the  price  of  this  animal  for  a  burni-ojfering.''''  Besides 
these  they  had  other  shorter  forms ;  for  instance,  when  they 
devoted  all  they  had,  they  merely  said,  "  .111  1  have  shall 
be  carban^''  that  is,  "  I  make  an  oblation  of  it  to  God.'" 
Among  other  false  doctrines  taught  by  the  Pharisees,  who 
were  the  depositaries  of  the  sacred  treasury,  was  this,  that 
as  soon  as  a  person  had  pronounced  to  his  father  or  mother 
this  form  of  consecration  or  offering,  Be  it  corban  (that  is, 
devoted),  whatever  of  mine  shall  projil  thee  (Mark  vii.  11.). 
he  thereoy  consecrated  all  he  had  to  God,  and  must  not  thence- 
forth do  any  thing  for  his  indigent  parents  if  they  solicited 
support  from  him.  With  great  reason,  therefore,  does  Jesu« 
Christ  reproach  them  with  having  destroyed,  by  their  tradi- 
tion, not  only  the  commandment  of  the  law  which  en- 
joins children  to  honour  their  fatliers  and  mothers,  but  also 
another  divine  precept,  which,  under  the  severest  penalty, 
forbad  that  kind  of  dishonour  which  consists  in  contumelious 
words.  (Mark  vii.  9,  10.  13.)  They,  however,  proceeded 
even  further  than  this  unnatural  gloss  ;  for,  thougn  the  son 
did  not  directly  give,  or  mean  to  give,  any  thing  to  God  at 
that  time,  yet  if  he  afterwards  should  repent  of  his  rashness, 
and  wish  to  supply  them  with  any  thin^,  what  he  had  for- 
merly said  precluded  the  possibility  of  uoing  so  ;  for  his  pro- 
perty became  eventually  devoted  to  God,  and,  according  to 
the  Pharisaic  doctrine,  the  sacred  treasury  had  a  claim  upon 
it,  in  preference  to  the  parents.  The  words  •'  be  it  oorban," 
or  devoted,  consequently  implied  an  imprecation  against  him- 
self, if  he  should  ever  afterwards  bestow  any  thing  for  the 
relief  of  his  parents :  as  if  he  should  say  to  them,  "  May  1 
incur  all  the  infamy  of  sacrilege  and  perjury  if  ever  ye  get 
any  thing  from  me;"  than  which  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
of  any  thing  spoken  by  a  son  to  his  parents  more  contemptu- 
ous or  more  oarbarous,  and  therefore  justly  denominated 
iLtK-.K'.yi^,  "  opprobrious  language."^ 

3.  The  Prescribed  Oblations  were  either  first-fruiis  oi 
tithes. 

(1.)  All  the  First-fruits,  both  of  fruit  and  animals,  were 
consecrated  to   God    (Exod.  xxii.  29.    Num.  xviii.  1 2,  13. 

a  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  the  Apocalypse,  p.  261.  See  also  Woodliousc  on 
Rev.  viii.  1.  p.  190. 

>  Jones  on  ihc  Fiff.  Lang,  of  Script.  Lect.  iv.  towards  the  close.  "The 
prayer  of  failh,"  adds  this  learned  and  pious  writer,  "is  acceixable  tr> 
God,  as  the  fragrance  of  incense  is  agreeable  to  the  senses  of  man  ;  and, 
as  the  incense  was  olTered  twice  a  day,  in  the  morning  and  evtninir,  the 
spirit  of  this  service  is  to  be  kept  up  at  those  times  throughout  all  genera- 
tions. The  prophet  Malachi  (upon  a.  forced  and  erroneous  interpr<-tatiou 
of  whose  words  alone  the  church  of  Rome  has  founded  and  defended  the 
use  of  incense  in  her  worship)  foretold  that  it  should  be  observed  through- 
out the  world  (Mai.  i.  II.),  and  in  the  Revelation  we  hear  of  this  incense 
as  now  actually  carried  up  and  prescnic<l  in  heaven.  (Rev.  v.  8.)  Uappy 
are  they  who  fulfil  this  service ;  and  at  :he  rising  and  going  down  of  th€ 
sun  send  up  this  offering  to  heaven,  as  all  ChrisM'ans  are  supposed  to  do, 
at  least  twice  in  every  day."    Ibid.  (Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  66.) 

«  Ur.  Campbell's  Translation  of  the  Four  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  379—381 
third  edition.   Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p  300. 
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Deut.  xxvi.  2.  Neh.  x.  35,  36.)  ;'  and  the  first-fruits  of  corn, 
wine,  oil,  and  sheep's  wool  were  offered  for  the  use  of  the 
Levites.  (Deut.  xviii.  4.)  The  amount  of  this  gfift  is  not 
specified  in  the  law  of  Moses,  which  leaves  it  entirely  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  giver :  the  Talmudical  writers,  however,  in- 
form us,  that  liberal  persons  were  accustomed  to  give  the 
fortieth,  and  even  the  thirtieth ;  while  such  as  were  covetous 
or  penurious  gave  only  a  sixtieth  part.  The  first  of  these 
they  called  an  oblation  with  a  good  eye,  and  the  second  an 
oblation  with  an  evil  eye.  To  this  traditional  saying  our  Lord 
is,  by  some  learned  men,  supposed  to  have  aiiuded  in  Matt. 
XX.  15.  Amonor  animals,  the  males  only  beloncrto  (rod;  and 
the  Jews  not  only  had  a  right,  but  were  even  obliged,  to  re- 
deem them  in  the  case  of  men  and  unclean  animals,  which 
could  not  be  offered  in  sacrifice.  These  first-fruits  were 
offered  from  the  feast  of  pentecost  until  that  of  dedication,  be- 
cause after  that  time  the  fruits  were  neither  so  beautiful  nor 
so  o-ood  as  before.  Further,  the  .Tews  were  prohibited  from 
oratliering  in  the  harvest  until  they  had  offered  to  God  the 
offter,  that  is,  the  new  sheaf,  which  was  presented  the  day 
after  the  great  day  of  unleavened  bread  :  neither  were  they 
allowed  to  bake  any  bread  made  of  new  corn  until  they  had 
offered  the  new  loaves  upon  the  altar  on  the  day  of  pentecost ; 
without  which  all  the  corn  was  regarded  as  unclean  and 
unholy.  To  this  St.  Paul  alludes  in  Rom.  xi.  16.  ;  where 
he  says.  If  the  fiust-fruit  he  holy,  the  lump  also  is  holy. 
The  presentation  of  the  first-fruits  was  a  solemn  and  fes- 
tive ceremony.  At  the  beginning  of  harvest,  the  sanhe- 
drin  deputed  a  number  of  priests  to  go  into  the  fields  and  reap 
a  handful  of  the  first  ripe  corn;  and  these,  attended  by  great 
crowds  of  people,  went  out  of  one  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem 
into  the  neighbouring  corn-fields.  The  first-fruits  thus 
reaped  were  carried  with  great  pomp  and  universal  rejoicing 
through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  to  the  temple.  The  Jewish 
writers  say  that  an  ox  preceded  them  with  gilded  horns  and 
an  olive  crown  upon  his  head,  and  that  a  pipe  played  before 
them  until  they  approached  the  city :  on  entering  it  they 
erowned  the  first-fruits,  that  is,  exposed  them  to  sight  with 
as  much  pomp  as  they  could,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the 
temple  went  out  to  meet  them.  They  were  then  devoutly 
offered  to  God  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  providen- 
tial goodness  in  giving  them  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  "These 
first-fruits,  or  handful  of  the  first  ripe  grain,  gave  notice  to  all 
who  beheld  them  that  the  general  harvest  would  soon  be  ga- 
thered in.  How  beautiful  and  striking  is  St.  Paul's  allusion 
to  this  religious  ceremony  in  that  most  consolatory  and 
closely  reasoned  chapter,  the  fifteenth  of  his  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  in  which,  from  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  he  argues  and  establishes  the  certainty  of  the  general 
resurrection ;  and  represents  Christ  as  the  first-fruits  of  a 
glorious  and  universal  harvest  of  all  the  sleeping  dead  !  Now 
IS  Christ  risen,  and  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept." 
(1  Cor.  XV.  20.)  The  use  which  the  apostle  makes  of  this 
image  is  very  extensive.  "  In  the  first  place,  the  growing 
of  grain  from  the  earth  where  it  was  buried  is  an  exact  image 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body;  for,  as  the  one  is  sown,  so  is 
the  other,  and  neither  is  quickened  except  it  first  die  and  be 
buried.  Then  the  whole  harvest,  from  its  relation  to  the  first- 
fruits,  explains  and  ensures  the  order  of  our  resurrection. 
For,  is  the  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits  reaped  "?  then  is  the  whole 
harvest  ready.  Is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead  ?  then  shall  all 
rise  in  like  manner.  Is  he  accepted  of  God  as  a  holy  offer- 
inff  ■?  then  shall  every  sheaf  that  has  grown  up  with  him  be 
taken  from  the  earth  and  sanctified  in  its  proper  order : — 
Christ,  the  first-fruits,  and  aftenvards  they  that  are  Chrisi\s 
at  his  coming.^  (1  Cor.  XV.  23.) 

(2.)  Besides  the  first-fruits,  the  Jews  also  paid  the  Tenths 
or  Tithes  of  all  they  possessed.  (Num.  xviii.  21.)  They 
were  m  general  collected  of  all  the  produce  of  the  earth 
(Lev.  xxvii.  30.  Deut.  xiv.  22,  23.  ISfeh.  xiii.  5.  10.),  but 
chiefly  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  and  were  rendered  every  year 
except  the  sabbatical  year.  When  these  tithes  were  paid, 
the  owner  of  the  fruits  further  gave  another  tenth  part,  which 
was  carried  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  eaten  in  the  temple  at  offer- 
ing feasts,  as  a  sign  oi  xc]o\cm^  and  gratitude  to  Lrod.  These 

1  From  the  Jewish  custom  of  offering  first-fruits  to  .Jehovah,  tl,e  hea- 
thens borrowed  a  similar  rite.  See  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  .wiii.  c.  2.  Horace, 
.Sat.  lib.  ii.  Sat.  v.  12.    TibuUu.s,  Eleg.  lib.  i.  El.  i.  13. 

»  .lones's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  61.  Harwood's  Inti'od.  to  the  New  Test.  vol. 
ii.  p.  307.  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  pp.  146—149.  Beausobre's 
Introd.  to  tlie  New  Test.  (vol.  iii.  p.  200.  of  Disliop  Watson's  Collection  of 
Tracts.)  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  984.  vol.  ii.  pp.  184.  306,  307.  folio 
edit.  Lamy'E  Apparatus,  vol.  i.  p.  204.  Ikenii  Antiq.  Hebr.  part  i.  c.  15. 
up.  210—224.  Schulzii  Archsol.  Hebr.  pp.  2S7— 293.  Lamy's  Apparatus 
(fiblicus,  70l.  i.  pp.  203—306. 


are  called  secmid  tithes.^  The  Levites  paid  a  tenth  of  the 
tithes  they  received  to  the  priests.  Lastly,  tliere  were  tithes 
allotted  to  the  poor,  for  whom  there  was  also  a  corner  left  in 
every  field,  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  reap  with  the  rest 
(Lev.  xix.  9.  Deut.  xxiv.  19.) ;  and  they  were  likewise  al- 
lowed such  ears  of  corn,  or  grapes,  as  were  dropped  or  scat- 
tered about,  and  the  sheaves  that  might  be  accidentally  for- 
gotten in  the  field.  Field-tithes  might  be  redeemed  by  those 
who  desired  it,  on  paying  one-fifth  in  addition  :  but  all  con- 
version of  the  tithes  of  cattle  was  prohibited.  (Lev.  xxvii. 
32,  33.)  The  payment  and  appreciation  of  them  Moses  left 
to  the  consciences  of  the  people,  without  subjecting  them  to 
judicial  or  sacerdotal  visitations,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
did  not  prohibit  the  Levites  from  taking  care  that  they  duly 
received  what  was  their  own.  The  conscientious  accuracy 
of  the  people,  with  respect  to  the  second  tithe,  he  secured 
merely  oy  the  declaration  which  they  made  every  three  years 
before  God.  From  trifling  articles  he  in  no  case  required 
tithes ;  though  we  learn  from  the  Gospel  that  the  Pharisees 
affected  to  be  scrupulously  exact  in  paying  tithes  of  ev>3ry 
the  least  herb.  (Matt,  xxiii.  23.)  If,  however,  a  person  had 
committed  a  trespass  against  the  sanctuary,  that  is,  had  not 
paid  the  tithes  of  any  particular  things,  and  if,  at  any  time 
afterwards,  his  conscience  were  awakened  to  a  sense  o)  his 
guilt,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  an  atonement,  without 
incurring  any  civil  disgrace,  by  simply  paying  an  additional 
fifth,  with  his  tithe,  and  making  a  trespass-offering.''  (Lev. 
v.  14—16.) 

The  custom  of  giving  tithes  to  the  Deity  existed  long 
before  the  time  of  Moses.  Thus  Abraham  gave  to  Melchi- 
sedek  king  of  Salem  (who  was  at  the  same  time  the  priest 
of  the  Most  High  God)  the  tithe  of  all  that  he  had  taken 
from  the  enemy,  when  he  returned  from  his  expedition 
against  the  four  kings  who  were  in  alliance  with  Chedorlao- 
mer.  (Gen.  xiv.  20.)  And  Jacob  consecrated  to  God  the 
tenth  of  all  that  he  should  acquire  in  Mesopotamia.  (Gen. 
xxviii.  22.)  The  same  custom  obtained  among  various 
ancient  nations,  who  devoted  to  their  gods  the  tenth  part  of 
every  thing  they  obtained. 

VI.  From  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  Jewish  Sacrifices, 
we  may  strongly  infer  their  Fitness  and  Utility. 

According  to  the  refined  ideas  of  modern  times  animal 
sacrifices  are  a  very  absurd  and  savage  mode  of  expressing 
and  promoting  devout  sentiments  and  dispositions.  But,  if 
we  steadily  keep  in  view  the  genius  and  habits  of  ancient 
nations,  and  the  special  circumstances  of  the  Hebrews,  these 
objections  will  vanish ;  and  the  propriety  as  well  as  expe- 
diency of  the  Jewish  institutions  will  forcibly  appear. 

"  "When  the  practice  of  sacrificing  was  first  appointed,  the 
use  of  letters  was  probably  unknown :  consequently,  the 
mode  of  instruction  by  visible  emblems  or  symbols  was  both 
indispensable  and  highly  beneficial.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  the  offering  of  animal  victims  was  made  to  answer 
for  that  more  simple  and  rational  devotion,  which  words  are 
now  happily  fitted  to  express.  When  we  consider  sacrifices, 
with  all  their  attendant  rites,  as  appointed  by  God  in  ordei 
to  assist  the  religious  instruction,  improvement,  and  consola 
tion  of  man,  we  must  conclude  that  the  Most  High  would, 
in  the  first  instance,  clearly  explain  every  part  of  this  insti- 
tution; otherwise  it  could  not  answer  its  proposed  ends. 
Now,  if  the  moral  import  of  sacrifices  were  thus  explained, 
the  utility  of  them  to  mankind  in  their  rude  and  simple  state 
is  beyond  calculation.  In  untutored  man,  reason  is  weak, 
the  mental  feelings  are  heavy  and  rough,  while  sense,  imagi- 
nation, and  passion  are  the  leading  avenues  both  to  the  un- 
derstanding and  heart.  To  man  thus  situated,  the  appoint- 
ment of  sacrifices  is  peculiarly  adapted :  for  these  convey 
a  most  pathetic  and  awful  address  to  his  very  senses,  and 
thus  rouse  him  to  the  most  serious  and  impressive  reflections. 
The  frequent  spectacles  of  bleeding  and  smoking  victims, 
suffering  and  atoning  for  the  guilty  offerers,  would  give  them 
the  deepest  impressions  of  the  purity,  justice,  and  majesty 
of  God,  of  the  evil  of  transgressions,  of  their  own  ill  desert, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  some  adequate  atonement,  and  of  the 
readiness  of  the  Deity  to  pardon  the  penitent.  The  nume- 
rous and  diversified  offerings  of  the  ancient  Jews,  with  the 
striking  pomp  which  preceded  and  attended  them,  were  fitted 
not  only  to  excite  and  express  the  most  reverential,  humble, 
and  grateful  devotion;  but  also  to  give  the  best  direction  to 
the  whole  temper  and  comiuct.     The  many  washings  and 

»  On  the  application  of  these  second  tithes,  see  Michaelis's  Comnienta- 
ries,  vol.  iii.  pp.  142,  143. 
«  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii  dd.  141—145. 
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purifications,  enjoined  previous  to  the  oblation  of  sacrifice, 
were  not  only  physically  beneficial  in  the  eastern  countries, 
but  directly  tended  to  impress  a  simple  people  with  a  scru- 
pulous regard  to  inward  and  moral  purity,  especially  in  all 
their  approaches  to  the  Deity.  That  this  was  the  primary 
intention  of  these  ceremonies,  was  a  maxim  frequently  ana 
solemnly  enforced.  In  those  early  ages,  the  language  of 
these  well-chosen  emblems  could  not  fail  to  be  well  imder- 
Btood  and  strongly  felt.  Above  all,  the  frequent  sacrifices  of 
the  Jewish  law  were  intended  to  prefigure,  and  gradually  to 
prenarc  men  for  the  great  atoning  sacrifice  of  the  promised 
Messiah."  Accordingly,  "  our  Saviour,  in  allusion  to  those 
ancient  oblations,  is  called  by  way  of  eminence  a  sin-offer- 


ing, a  perfect  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  In  a  word, 
the  religion  of  the  Jews  and  that  of  Christians  form  one 
great  and  harmonious  plan.  The  Jeiv.i  saw  gospel-truth  in 
Its  early  and  gradual  dawn ;  we  behold  in  it  its  meridian 
splendour.  When  Christ  appeared,  the  candid  and  pious 
Jews  embraced  him ;  because  they  saw  in  him  a  glorious 
counterpart,  a  perfect  accomplishment  of  their  ancient  rites 
and  predictions.  The  Gentiles,  on  the  other  hand,  were  led 
to  venerate  and  believe  in  the  Hebrew  Law ;  because  they 
beheld  in  it  an  exact,  though  imperfect  figure  and  prophecy 
of  the  Gospel.  "What  beauty  and  glory  do  these  observa- 
tions reflect  both  on  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations ! 
Wliat  admirable  depth  of  wisdom  do  they  discover  in  both !"' 


CHAPTER  IV. 


SACRED    TIMES    AND    SEASONS    OBSERVED    BY    THE    JEWS. 

I,  The  Sabdatii. — 1.  Jfo-w  observed. — 2.  Jeivish  Worship  on  that  Day  ;  particularly  their  Manner  of  worshipping  m  the 
Temple. — II.  Nkw  Moons. — III.  Annual  Festivals. — Their  important  Design. — IV.  The  Passovek  ;  -when  celebrated,  and 
luith-what  Ceremonies  ;  its  mystical  or  lyfncal  Reference. — V.  The  Day  of  Pen'tecost. — VI.  The  Feast  of  TAnERXACLzs. 
— VII.  Other  annual  Festivals. — 1.  The  Feast  of  Tiicmpets. — 2.  The  Day  of  Expiatiox. — VIII.  Annual  Festivals  insti- 
tuted by  the  Jews  in  later  Times. — 1.  The  Feast  of  PnniM.  2.  The  Feast  of  Dedicatiox. — IX.  Other  Festivals  observed 
at  stated  Interx'als. — I.Thf.  Sabhaticae  Yeah. — 2.  The  Year  of  Juiiii.ek. 


In  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  numerous  won- 
ders God  had  wrought  in  favour  of  his  people,  Moses,  by 
the  Divine  command,  instituted  various  festivals,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  observe :  these  sacred  seasons  were  either 
weekly,  monthly,  or  annual,  or  recurred  after  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years. 

I.  Every  seventh  day  was  appropriated  to  sacred  repose, 
and  called  the  Sabbath  ;  although  this  name  is  in  some  pas- 
sages given  to  other  festivals,  as  in  Lev.  xxv.  4.,  and  some- 
times it  denotes  a  week,  as  in  Matt,  xxviii.  1.  Luke  xxiv.  1. 
Acts  XX.  7.  and  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  (Gr.")  It  was  originally  insti- 
tuted to  preserve  the  memory  of  tne  creation  of  the  world 
iCen.  ii.  3.) ;  whether  it  continued  to  be  observed  by  the 
sraelites  as  a  day  of  rest  and  holy  convocation  during  their 
residence  in  Egypt,  is  a  question  concerning  which  learned 
men  are  no  means  agreed.^  When,  however,  God  gave  them 
rest  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  he  gave  them  his  Sabbaths  to  be 
statedly  kept  (Exod.  xx.  10,  11.  and  xvi.  23.);  and  its 
observance  was  specially  enjoined  on  the  Israelites  in  Deut. 
V.  15.,  because  they  were  the  redeemed  people  of  God,  and 
they  were  to  make  the  Sabbath  a  day  of  peculiar  recognition 
of  their  deliverance  from  bondage.^ 

1.  In  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  the  following  circum- 
stances were  enjoined  by  divine  command  : — (1.)  This  day 
was  to  be  held  sacred  as  a  day  of  worship,  in  memory  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  by  Jehovah,  and  also  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  Jews  from  Egyptian  bondage,  as  well  as  a  day  of 
repose  both  for  man  and  beast,  that  they  might  be  refreshed, 
and  not  have  their  bodily  strength  exhausted  by  uninterrupted 
labour  (Gen.  ii.  1—3.  Deut.  v.  13.  Exod.  xx.  10,11.  Ezek. 
XX.  20.) ;    hence  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath  was   the 
making  of  a  weekly  profession  that  they  received  and  revered 
the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  was  closely  connected 
with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mosaic  law,  whose 
object  was  to  keep  the  people  from  idolatry,  and  to  maintain 
the  worship  of  the  one  true  God  ;  and  hence,  also,  the  pun- 
sshment  of  death  was  denounced  against  the  wilful  profana- 
tion of  this  solemnity.     (2.)  On  this  day  they  were  most 
religiously  to  abstain  from  all  manner  of  work.    (Exod.  xx. 
10.  xxiii.  12.  xxxi.  12—17.  xxxv.  2.    Deut.  v.  11,  15.    Jer. 
xvii.   22.)     It   was,   therefore,  unlawful  to   gather  manna  ! 
f  Exod.  xvi.  22 — 30.),  to  light  a  fire  for  culinary  purposes  i 
(Exod.  xxxv.  3.    Num.  xv.  32 — 36.),  and  to  sow  or  reap.  ' 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  21.)   To  these  enactments  the  Jewish  doctors 
added  a  variety  of  other  regulations,  for  which  there  is  not ' 
the  sliffhtest  foundation  in  ftie  law  of  Moses.    Thus,  it  was  ' 
fonnerly  accounted  unlawful  to  repel  force  by  force  on  the 

•  Tappan's  Lectures,  pp.  116. 118.  i 

*  For  a  minute  and  able  discussion  of  this  and  every  other  question  con-  ' 
nected  with  the  Sabbath,  the  reader  is  referred  to  "The  Christian  Sab-  ' 
bath ;  or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  religious  Obligation  of  keeping  holy  one  Day 
in  Seven.    By  the  Rev.  Geo.  Holden,  M.  A."  London.  IffiS,  8vo. 

•Stuart's  Hebrew  Chrestomathy,  p.  175. 
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Sabbath-day;'  and  how  much  its  observance  was  strained  by 
the  traditions  of  the  elders  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  is  sufii 
ciently  manifest.  Hence,  we  find  it  was  deemed  unlawfu 
to  pluck  ears  of  com  (Matt.  xii.  2.)  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  nature,  because  that  was  a  species  of  reaping.  We  learn 
from  the  Talmudical  writers  that  it  was  unlawful  to  use  oil 
medicinally,  though  they  allowed  it  as  a  luxury ;  the  anoint- 
ing of  the  body  with  fragrant  oils  being  then,  as  it  is  now, 
in  the  East,  one  of  their  highest  enjoyments.  It  was  a  tra- 
ditional rule  of  the  ancient  Jewish  doctors  that  "  whatever 
could  possibly  be  done  on  the  day  before,  or  might  be  defer- 
red until  the  loUowing  day,  ought  not  to  drive  out  the  Sab- 
bath ;"  an  excellent  maxim  when  rightly  understood,  but 
when  applied  to  cases  of  infirmity  or  sickness,  they  mani- 
festly showed  that  they  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
the  divine  declaration — /  willhave  mercy  and  not  sacrijict.  In 
chronical  diseases,  therefore,  of  which  description  were  those 
cured  by  Jesus  Christ  on  the  Sabbath-day,  they  conceived 
that  the  persons  who  had  so  long  struggled  with  them  might 
very  well  bear  them  a  day  longer,  rather  than  prepare  medi- 
cines or  in  any  way  attempt  to  be  cured  on  that  day.  The 
knowledge  of  this  circumstance  will  greatly  illustrate  the 
conduct  of  our  Lord  in  healing  the  sick  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
and  particularly  the  man  who  had  been  bom  blind.  (John 
ix.)  The  rule  above  stated  was  made  before  he  began  to 
teach,  and  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  first  opportunity 
to  refute  their  erroneous  notions,  and  expose  their  gross  pre- 
varication in  interpreting  many  of  the  sabbatical  laws. 
Further,  seeing  it  was  prohibited  to  put  fasting  spittle  upon 
or  into  the  eyes  of  a  blind  man  on  the  Sabbath-day,  our  Sa- 
viour effected  a  cure  hy  using  both  clay  and  spittle  (John  ix. 
<5.  14.),  to  show  his  divine  authority,  in  employing  means  to 
human  reason  the  most  improper,  even  on  that  sacred  day, 
directly  in  opposition  to  the  above  rule;  which  was  good 
and  just  in  itself,  but  hypocritical,  superstitious,  and  cruel, 
when  applied  to  the  case  of  healing  on  the  Sabbath.-'^  The 
services  of  the  temple,  however,  might  be  performed  with- 
out profaning  the  Sabbath,  such  as  preparing  the  sacrifices 
(Lev.  vi.  8 — 13.  Num.  xxviii.  3 — 10.  Matt,  xii,  5.);  and  it 
was  also  lawful  to  perform  circumcision  on  that  day,  (John 
vii.  23.)  (3.)  The  Sabbath  was  to  be  devoted  to  cheerful 
rest,  that  not  only  the  Israelites,  but  also  strangers  living 
with  them,  as  well  as  their  cattle,  might  be  refreshecl. 
(Exod.  xxiii.  12.)  Hence,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  they 
celebrated  sacrificial  or  offering  feasts,  to  which,  fjom  the 
commencement  of  their  politj',  the  poor  were  invited.  In 
later  times,  at  least,  we  know  from  history,  that  the  Jews 
purchased  and  prepared  the  best  viands  they  could  procure 

*  1  Mace.  ii.  31—33.  See  other  examples  in  Joseplius,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xii. 
c.  6.  §2.  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  16.  §4.  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  §3.  and  de  vita  sua,  j 32. 

»  Dr.  Wotton's  Misna,  title  Shabbath,  pp.  101—103.  1-23.  The  Sabbath, 
we  may  observe,  was  a  type  of  that  eternal  rest,  which  all  the  true  ser- 
vants of  God  will  hereafter  enjoy  in  heaven.  See  Jones's  Lectures  on  th» 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  lect.  ii.  (Works,  vol  iii.  pp-  340—242.1 
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for  the  Sabbath-day,  in  order  to  do  it  honour ;  and  that  they 
actually  had  Sabbath-feasts,  to  which  they  even  invited  per- 
sons with  whom  they  were  unacquainted.' 

The  Sabbath  commenced  at  sunset,  and  closed  at  the  same 
time  on  the  following  day.  (Matt.  viii.  IG.  Mark  i.  32.) 
Whatever  was  necessary  was  prepared  on  the  latter  part  oi 
the  preceding  day,  that  is,  of  our  Friday :  hence,  the  day 
preceding  the  Sabbath  (;r/>!<r«C^aTiv)  is  in  the  New  Testament 
termed  me  preparation  (^TrcijixirKwii),  in  Matt,  xxvii.  G2.  Mark 
XV.  42.  LuKe  xxiii.  54.  and  John  xix.  14.  31.  42.^ 

2.  We  know  not  with  certainty  from  the  Mosaic  writings 
what  constituted  the  most  ancient  worship  of  the  Israelites 
on  the  Sabbath-day.  It  is  however,  evident  from  the  New 
Testament,  that  the  celebration  of  this  day  chiefly  consisted 
in  the  religious  exercises  which  were  then  performed  :  though 
there  is  no  injunction  recorded,  except  that  a  burnt-offering 
of  two  lambs  should  on  that  day  be  added  to  the  morning 
and  evening  sacrifices  (Num.  xxviii.  9.);  and  that  the  shew- 
bread  shoiild  be  changed.  (Lev.  xxiv.  8.)  In  the  syna- 
gogues' the  Sacred  Writings  were  read  and  expounded,  to 
which  was  sometimes  added  a  discourse  or  sermon  by  some 
doctor  or  eminent  teacher.  (Luke  iv.  16.  Acts  xiii.  15.) 
Prayer  also  appears  to  have  formed  a  part  of  their  sacred 
worship  in  the  synagogue,  and  especially  in  the  temple. 
(1  Sam.  i.  9,  10.  1  Kings  viii.  29,  30.  33.  Psal.  xxvii.  2. 
Luke  xviii.  10.  Acts  ii.  15.  and  iii.  1.) 

With  what  reverence  the  Jews  regarded  their  temple,  we 
have  already  seen  -J  and  in  proportion  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
place  was  the  solemn  and  holy  behaviour  required  of  all 
v^ho  came  to  worship  there.  The  law,  indeed,  had  prohi- 
bited the  approach  of  all  uncleanness ;  but  to  the  enactments 
of  Moses  the  great  masters  of  traditions  added  a  variety  of 
other  trifling  regulations,  which  the  law  had  not  named, 
while  they  scruple  not  to  make  the  "  house  of  prayer"  a  den 
of  thieves.  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  collected  many  of  these  tra- 
ditions respecting  the  tetnple  worship ;  an  abridgment  of 
which  will  form  a  proper  supplement  to  the  preceding  obser- 
vations. 

(1.)  No  man  might  enter  the  "  mountain  of  the  house,"  for 
so  they  called  the  temple,  with  his  staff;  weapons  of  offence 
being  unsuited  to  the  house  of  peace ;  and  it  being  reputed 
indecorous  to  lean,  when  there,  on  any  other  staff  tnan  God. 
On  this  account  it  was,  that  our  Lord  expelled  the  buyers 
and  sellers  of  cattle  from  the  temple,  with  a  whip  of  cords. 
(John  ii.  15.) — (2.)  No  man  was  permitted  to  enter  with 
shoes  on  his  feet,^  nor  dust  on  his  feet,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  wipe  or  wash  (thus  intimating  the  necessity  of  approaching 
the  Most  High  divested  of  all  worldly  cares  and  affections) ; 
nor  with  money  in  his  purse,  nor  with  his  purse  about  him. 
— (3.)  Having  arrived  at  the  temple,  every  worshipper  was 
prohibited  from  spitting  there,  as  well  as  from  using  any 
irreverent  gestures,  or  making  it  a  thoroughfare  to  shorten  his 
distance  in  crossing  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another ;  and 
on  entering  the  court,  he  must  walk  leisurely  and  gravely  to 
his  place,  and  there  demean  himself  as  in  the  presence  of  God, 
— (4.)  Having  now  entered  to  pray  and  attend  the  sendee, 
he  was  to  stand  with  his  feet  one  even  with  the  other;  and, 
casting  his  eyes  downward,  while  he  raised  his  heart  upward, 
must  cross  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  and  stand  as  a  servant 
before  his  master  with  all  reverence  and  fear.  The  practice 
of  looking  down  in  prayer  the  Jews  derived  from  those  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  which  speak  of  being  ashamed  to  look 
up  towards  heaven,  on  account  of  their  sinfulness :  to  this 
position  of  looking  down  and  laying  his  hands  upon  his 
heart,  the  demeanour  of  the  devout  publican  (Luke  xviii.  13.) 
seems  to  be  parallel.  Even  the  priests,  when  they  pronounced 
the  blessing  upon  the  people,  neither  looked  up  towards 
heaven,  nor  level  upon  the  people,  but  down  upon  the  ground ; 
and  the  people  were  prohibited  from  looking  upon  them. — 
(5.)  However  weary  the  worshipper  might  be  with  standing, 

I  Luke  xiy.  1.  and  Lightfoot's  Horae  Hebraica;  on  that  passage.  (Works, 
vol.  11.  pp.  445,  44b.)  See  also  Wetstein's  Notes,  vol.  i.  p.  750.  Michaelis 
remarks  that  our  Saviour's  observation  in  Luke  xiv.  12—14.  can  only  be 
fully  understood  in  reference  to  a  feast  that  formed  a  part  of  divine  wor- 
ship, and,  as  such,  might  look  for  a  recompense  from  God  :  for  we  do  not 
in  ordinary  cases  expect  that  God  should  reward  js  in  another  world  for 
every  entertainment  we  give.     Commentaries,  vol  iii.  p.  158. 

»  Schulzii  Archaeologia  Ilebiaica,  pp.  311—314.;  Leusden's  Philologus 
Hebrseo-Mixtus,  pp.  210— 2G2. ;  Beausobre's  and  L'Enfant's  Introduction 
(Bp.  Watson's  Theol.  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  pp.  225—234.);  the  Mosaic  statutes 
relative  to  the  Sabbath  are  fully  discussed  by  Michaelis,  Commentaries, 
vol,  iii.  pp.  150— ISl. ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  399,  400. 

>  See  pp.  104—106.  supra.  *  See  pp.  100,  101. 

*  This  prohibition  vfas  derived  from  the  command  of  God  to  Mcses 
(Exod.  iii.  5.),  and  Joshua,  (v.  15.)  The  same  usage  obtains  throughout  the 
East  to  this  day 


he  might  on  no  account  sit  down  either  in  the  Israelites'  oi 
priests'  court :  no  person  whatever  being  allowed  that  privi- 
lege, except  the  kings  of  the  house  of  David. — (6.)  Having 
offered  their  prayers,  and  performed  the  services,  they  were 
to  depart  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  had  entered : 
and  as  they  were  prohibited  to  turn  their  backs  upon  the 
altar,  they  went  backward  till  they  were  out  of  the  court, 
and  departed  from  the  temple  by  a  different  gate  from  that 
by  which  they  had  entered.*' 

II.  The  Jewish  months  being  lunar  were  originally  calcu- 
lated from  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon,  on  which  the 
Feast  of  the  New  Moon,  or  the  beginning  of  the  month  (as 
the  Hebrews  termed  it),  was  celebrated.  (Exod.  xii.  2.  Num. 
X.  10.  xxviii.  11.  Isa.  i.  13,  14.)  It  seems  to  have  been  in 
use  long  before  the  time  of  Moses,  who  by  the  divine  com- 
mand prescribed  what  ceremonies  were  then  to  be  observed. 
It  was  proclaimed  by  the  sound  of  trumpets  (Num.  x.  10. 
Psal.  Ixxxi.  3.)  ;  and  several  additional  sacrifices  were 
offered.  (Num.  xxviii.  11 — 15.) 

III.  Besides  the  Sabbath,  Moses  instituted  three  Annual 
Festivals,  viz.  the  passover,  the  feast  of  pentecost,  and  the 
feast  of  tabernacles  :  these,  which  are  usually  denominated 
the  Great  Festivals,  were  distinguished  from  the  Sabbath,  and 
indeed  from  all  other  holy  days,  by  the  circumstance  of  two 
of  them  lasting  seven,  and  one  for  eight,  successive  days ; 
during  which  the  Jews  were  bound  to  rejoice  before  the  Lord 
for  all  their  deliverances  and  mercies.  (Deut.  xvi.  11 — 15.) 
All  the  males  of  the  twelve  tribes  were  bound  to  be  present 
at  these  grand  festivals  (Exod.  xxxiv.  23.  Deut.  xvi.  16.)  ; 
and  for  their  encouragement  to  attend  they  were  assured  that 
no  mail  sliould  desire  their  land  during  their  absence  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  24.)  :  in  other  words,  that  they  should  be  secure  frdm 
hostile  invasion  during  their  attendance  on  religious  W"orship : 
— a  manifest  proof  this  of  the  divine  origin  of  their  religion, 
as  well  as  of  the  power  and  particular  providence  of  God 
in  working  thrice  every  year  an  especial  miracle  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  people ;  for  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  Jews 
constantly  attended  these  ceremonies  without  any  fear  of 
danger,  and  that  their  most  vigilant  enemies  never  invaded 
or  injured  them  during  these  sacred  seasons.  The  design 
of  these  meetings  was  partly  to  unite  the  Jews  among  them 
selves,  and,  teaching  them  to  regard  each  other  as  bretliren 
and  fellow-citizens,  to  promote  mutual  love  and  friendship. 
To  this  the  Psalmist  probably  refers  in  Psal.  cxxii.  3,  4. ; 
and  it  was  partly  that,  as  one  church,  they  might  make  one 
congregation,  join  in  solemn  worship  together,  and  renew 
their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  one  true  God,  and  to  their  ex- 
cellent constitution  and  religion.  Further,  so  large  a  con- 
course of  people  would  give  the  greater  solemnity  to  these 
festivals  :  and  as  no  Israelite  was  to  present  himself  before 
the  Lord  without  some  offering  (Deut.  xvi.  16,  17.),  ample 
provision  was  thus  made  for  the  support  of  the  ministers  of 
the  sanctuary.  On  these  occasions,  although  the  men  were 
required  to  attend,  it  does  not  appear  that  women  were  pre- 
vented from  going  if  they  chose,  at  least  to  the  passover. 
(See  1  Sam.  1.  3.  7.  Luke  ii.  41.)  For  greater  security, 
however,  against  the  attacks  of  robbers  on  the  road,  they 
used  to  travel  in  large  companies,  those  who  came  from  the 
same  city,  canton,  or  district,  forming  one  company.  They 
carried  necessaries  along  with  them,  and  tents  for  their  lodg- 
ing at  night.'  It  was  among  such  a  "company"  that  Joseph 
and  Mary  sought  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  ii.  44.)  :  and  to  their 
journeying  through  a  dreary  valley  on  one  of  these  festivals 
the  Psalmist  probably  alludes.  (Ixxxiv.  6.)  Further,  as  the 
Jewish  sanctuary  and  service  contained  in  them  a  shadow  of 
good  things  to  come,  and  were  typical  of  the  Christian 
church,  this  prescribed  concourse  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try might  be  intended  to  typify  the  gathering  of  the  people 
to  Christ  and  into  his  church,  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
under  the  Christian  dispensation.  Hence  St.  Paul,  alluding 
to  these  general  assemblies  of  the  Israelites  on  the  three 

•  Lightfoot's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  947—950. 

'  Nearly  siuiilar  to  this  is  the  mode  of  travelling  in  the  East  to  this  hour. 
Such  companies  they  now  call  caravans ;  and  in  many  places  there  are 
buildings  fitted  up  for  their  reception,  called  caravanserais.  This  a.  70'jrvt 
of  the  Israelites'  mode  of  travelling  furnishes  a  ready  answer  to  the  que* 
tion,  how  Joseph  and  Mary  could  make  a  day's  journey  without  discovering 
before  Iii,. ht,  that  Jesus  was  not  in  the  "company."  In  the  daytime,  as 
circumstances  might  lead  them,  the  travellers  would  probably  mingle  with 
their  friends  and  acquaintance  ;  but  in  the  evening,  when  they  were  about 
to  encamp,  every  one  would  join  the  family  to  wiiich  he  belonged.  Aa 
Jesus  then  did  not  appear  when  it  was  growing  late,  his  parents  first 
sought  him,  where  they  supposed  he  would  n^'  r.t  probably  be,  among  hia 
relations  and  acquaintance  ;  and  not  finding  hun,  returned  to  Jerusalem. 
Dr.  Campbell's  Translation  of  the  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  p.  449.  note  on  Luk« 
ii.  44. 
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grand  feasts,  says,  "  Wc  are  come  to  the  genrrul.  asxtmbly 
and  church  of  the  Jirst-iinrn.''^  (Heb.  xii.  23.^ 

But  besides  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  tlie  relitrious 
celebration  of  these  ordinances,  Michaelis,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  part  of  the  nreceding  remarks,  has  pointed  out 
several  instances  in  whicn  they  produced  a  salutary  cflinct  on 
the  community.  Not  only  would  thoir  meeting  together  in 
one  place  for  the  purposes  of  religion  and  social  intercourse 
tend  to  prevent  a  tot;il  alienation  of  rival  tribes,  as  well  as 
civil  war,  but  it  would  also  alTordtheman  opportunity  of  be- 
ing mutually  reconcihid.  Further,  it  is  not  improbable  thai 
theseannual  meetings  promoted  tlie  internal  commerce  of  the 
Israelites,  who  wnri!  prohibit'Ml  from  carrying  on  traffic  with 
foreijjners;  and,  laslly,  they  iuul  an  important  influence  on 
the  Jewish  calendar,  inasmuch  as  the  year  was  arranged,  so 
that  the  various  festivals  should  fall  in  their  respective  months 
without  interfering  with  the  labours  of  the  field.' 

IV.  The  first  and  most  eminent  of  these  festivals  was  the 
Passover,2  instituted  the  night  before  the  Israelites' departure 
from  Kgypt,  for  a  perpetual  memorial  of  their  signal  aeliver- 
ance,  and  of  the  favour  which  God  showed  them  in  passing 
over  and  sparing  their  first-born,  when  he  slew  the  first-born 
of  the  Egyptians.  (Exod.  xii.  12 — 14.  2'J — 51.)  This  fes- 
tival was  also  called  the  feast  or  the  daj/s  of  unleavened  bread 
(Exod.  xxiii.  15.  Mark  xiv.  1.  Acts  xii.  3.) ;  because  it  was 
unlawful  to  eat  any  other  bread  during  the  seven  days  the 
feast  lasted.  The  name  was  also  by  a  metonymy  given  to 
the  lamb  that  was  killed  on  the  first  day  of  this  feast  (Ezra 
vi.  20.  Matt.  xxvi.  17.),  whence  the  expressions  to  eat  the 
pmxover  (Mark  xiv.  12.  M.)^  and  to  sacrifice  the  passover."" 
(ICor.  V.  7.)  Hence  also  St.  Paul  calls  Jesus  Christ  our 
passover  (ibid.),  that  is,  our  true  paschal  lamb.  But  the 
appellation,  passover,  belongsmoreparticnlarly  to  the  second 
day  of  the  feast,  viz.  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan.'* 
It  was  ordained  to  be  celebrated  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites.  Tiiis  was  an  indispensable 
rite  to  be  observed  by  every  Israelite,  except  in  particular 
cases  enumerated  in  Num.  ix.  1 — 13.,  on  pain  or  death  ;'^ 
and  no  uncircumcised  person  was  allowed  to  partake  of  the 
passover.'  On  this  festive  occasion,  it  was  the  custom  at 
.Jerusalem  for  the  inhabitants  to  give  the  free  use  of  their 
rooms  and  furniture  to  strangers  at  the  passover. — This  usage 
will  explain  the  circumstance  of  our  Saviour's  sending  to  a 
man  to  prepare  for  his  eating  the  passover,  who,  by  the  rela- 
tion, appears  to  have  been  a  stranger  to  him.  Further,  in 
order  to  render  this  grand  festival  the  more  interesting,  a 
custom  was  introduced  in  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish  polity 
of  liberating  some  criminal.  By  whom  or  at  what  time 
this  practice  originated  it  is  now  impossible  accurately  to 
determine :  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Romans  themselves,  perhaps  by  Pilate  at  the 
commencement  of  his  procuratorship  of  Judaea,  with  the  per- 
mission of  Augustus,  in  order  to  gratify  the  Jews  by  show- 
ing them  this  public  mark  of  respect.*  However  this  may 
be,  it  had  become  an  established  custom  from  which  Pilate 
could  not  deviate  (Matt,  xxvii.  15.  Lukexviii.  17.  John  xviii. 
39.),  and  therefore  he  reluctantly  liberated  the  malefactor 
Barabbas. 

As  the  very  interesting  history  of  this  most  solemn  of  all 

«  Coiniiienlaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  vol.  iii.  pp.  132 — 189.  Jennings's 
Jewish  Antiquities,  book  iii.  ch.  4.  pp.  -MS,  449.  Tappan's  Lectures  on 
Jewish  Aniiquities,  pp  127,  128. 

»  On  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  passover  Arclibp.  Magee  has  a 
learned  disquisition  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  pp.  309 
—321.  That  it  was  a  kind  of  fcederal  i  ite  (as  tlie  EucliarisI  al.so  is)  between 
God  and  man,  Dr.  Cudworth  has  sohdly  proved  in  his  "True  Notion  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,"  chap.  vi.  pp.  28 — 36.  at  the  end  of  vol.  ii.  of  liis  "  Intellect- 
ual System,"  4lo.  edit. 

»  Scliulzii  Archxologia  Ilebr.  p.  318. 

«  That  the  passover  was  a  proper  and  real  sacrifice,  see  largely  proved 
by  Archbp.  Magee,  on  the  Atonenieiif,  vol.  i.  pp.  297—309. 

»  Lev.  x-xiii.  ti.  Mark  xiv.  1.  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  10.  §  5. 

•  In  like  manner,  Dr.  Watcrland  has  observed,  a  contempt  and  rejection 
of  at  least  the  thing  signified  by  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
must  necessarily  exclude  every  man  from  the  benefits  of  Christ's  passioii 
and  death. 

'  So,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christ ianiiy,  no  person  was  permitted  to  come 
to  the  Lord's  supper  until  he  had  been  baptized.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
passover  was  celebrated,  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  go  home  the  very 
next  morning  if  ne  pleased  (Deut.  xvi.  7.),  of  course  while  the  festival 
lasted,  in  order  that  those  Jews,  who  came  from  a  distance,  might  return 
in  time  for  getting  in  the  harvest.  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii  on 
183,  ISl.      ^  'IV 

•  Hettinger  has  discussed  the  various  opinions  on  the  origin  of  this  usage 
in  a  dissertation  De  Hlii  dimittendi  reum  in  festo  Paschalis,  Tempe  Hel- 
vetic, vol.  iv.  p.  2&4.  From  the  Jews  the  custom  proceeded  to  the  Chris- 
tians; Valentinian  and  several  other  emperors  having  issuv^d  their  edict, 
th«l  some  prisoners  should  be  liberated  from  their  bonds  at  the  annual 
joiumemoration  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection.  This  custom  obtaine.l 
among  the  Venetians  till  the  close  of  the  eighteerk*'  century.  (Schulzii 
♦  rchteol.  Hebr.  p.  321.) 


the  Jewish  festivals,  is  copiously  related  in  the  twelfth  chaple; 
of  Exodus,  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail  it  again  in  this  place: 
but  as  various  traditional  observances  were  in  after-times 
added  to  the  Mosaic  precepts  concerning  this  sacrifice,  to 
which  there  are  manifest  allusions  in  the  New  Testament, 
we  shall  trace  them,  as  briefly  as  the  important  nature  of  the 
subject  will  admit,  under  the  following  heads: — 1.  The  time 
when  it  was  to  be  ke|>t; — 2.  The  ceremonies  with  which  it 
was  to  be  celebrated ; — 3.  The  mystical  signification  of  these 
rites. 

1.  Of  the  time  when  the  Fass(jver  wcli  to  be  kept. — ^This  fes- 
tival commenced  on  the  evening  subsequent  to  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  month  Nisan,  the  first  in  the  Jewish  sacred  or 
ecclesiastical  year  (Exod.  xii.  G.  8.  18.  Lev.  xxiii.  4 — 8. 
Num.xxviii.  10— 27.),  with  eating  what  was  called  the  paschal 
lamb;  and  it  was  to  continue  seven  whole  days,  that  is,  until 
the  twenty-first.  The  day  preceding  its  commencement  was 
caWed  the  preparation  of  the  poisover.  (John  xix.  14.)  Dur- 
ing its  continuance  no  leavened  bread  was  allowed  to  be 
used;  hence  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan  might 
with  great  propriety  be  called  (as  we  find  it  is  in  Matt.  xxvi. 
17.  Mark  xiv.  12.)  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  because 
the  passover  began  in  the  evening.  The  fifteenth  day,  how- 
ever, might  also  be  called  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread :' 
since,  according  to  the  Hebrew  computation  of  time,  the 
evening  of  the  fourteenth  was  the  dawn  or  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth,  on  which  day  the  Jews  began  to  eat  unleavened 
bread,  (Exod.  xii.  18.)  But,  if  any  persons  were  prevented 
from  arriving  at  Jerusalem  in  time  lor  the  feast,  either  bv  any 
uncleanness  contracted  by  touching  a  dead  body,  or  by  the 
length  of  the  journey,  he  was  allowed  to  defer  his  celebration 
of  the  passover  until  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  following 
month,  in  the  evening.  (Num.  ix.  10 — 12.)  As  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  uifTerence  or  mistake  might  arise  in  de 
termining  the  new  moon,  so  often  as  such  difiierence  recurred, 
there  would  consequently  be  some  discrepancy  as  to  the  pre- 
cise time  of  commencing  the  passover.  Such  a  discordance 
might  easily  arise  between  the  rival  and  hostile  sects  of 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees ;  and  such  a  difference,  it  has  been 
conjectured,  did  exist  at  the  time  Jesus  Christ  celebrated  the 
passover  with  his  disciples,  one  whole  day  before  the  Phari- 
sees offered  their  paschal  sacrifice.'^  Sacrifices  peculiar  to  this 
festival  were  to  be  offered  every  day  during  its  continuance ; 
but  the  first  and  last  days  were  to  be  sanctified  above  all  the 
rest,  by  abstaining  from  servile  labour,  and  holding  a  sacred 
convocation.  (Exod.  xii.  16.  Lev.  xxiii.  7,  8.) 

2.  Of  the  ceremonies  with  which  the  Passover  was  to  be  cele- 
brated,— ^The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  a  male,  without  blemish, 
of  the  first  year,  cither  from  the  sheep  or  the  goats"  (Exod. 
xii.  5.) :  it  was  to  be  taken  from  the  flocks  four  days  before 
it  was  killed ;  and  one  lamb  was  to  be  offered  for  each  family ; 
and  if  its  members  were  too  few  to  eat  a  whole  lamb,  two 
families  were  to  join  together.  In  the  time  of  Josephus  a 
paschal  society  consisted  at  least  of  ten  persons  to  one  lamb, 
and  not  more  than  twenty.'^  Our  Saviour's  society  was  com- 
posed of  himself  and  the  twelve  disciples.  (Matt.  xxvi.  20. 
Luke  xxii.  14.)  Next  followed  the  kdling  of  the  passover: 
before  the  cxode  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  this  was  done 
in  their  private  dwellings ;  but  after  thefr  settlement  in  Ca- 
naan, it  was  ordered  to  be  performed  "  in  the  place  which 
the  Lord  should  choose  to  place  his  name  there."  TDeut. 
xvi.  2.)  This  appears  to  have  been  at  first  wherever  tne  ark 
was  deposited,  and  ultimately  at  Jerusalem  in  the  courts  of 
the  temple.'^  Every  particular  person  (or  rather  a  delegate 
from  every  paschal  society)' '  slew  his  own  victim :  according 
to  Josephus,  between  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  eleventh,  that  is,  about  sunset;  and  witliin  that  space 

•■>  The  fifteenth  day  is  so  called  in  Lev.  xxiii.  6.  and  by  Josephus,  who 
expressly  terms  the  second  day  of  unleavened  bread  the  sixteenth  day  of 
the  month.    Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  10.  §5. 

le  Schulzii  Archaeol.  Hebr.  pp.  31*  319.  That  a  difference  did  exist  as  to 
the  time  of  beginning  the  passover  is  intimated  in  John  xiii.  1,  2.  xviii.  28. 
and  xix.  14.  31.  The  conjecture  above  noticed  was  made  by  Schulze  ;  and 
if  it  could  be  substantiated,  it  would  reconcile  the  seeming  differences 
occurring  in  the  evangelists,  respecting  the  time  when  Christ  actually  cele- 
brated the  passover.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  collected  the  principal  opinions  on 
this  much  contested  point,  in  his  discourse  on  the  Eucharist,  pp.  5 — 24. 
See  also  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  iii.  c.  4.  pp.  455—453. 

»>  The  Hebrew  word  HIP  (sen)  means  either  a  lamb  or  a  kid  :  either  wa« 
equally  proper.    The  Hebrews,  however,  in  general  preferred  a  lamb. 

11  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.  9.  §3. 

n  The  area  of  the  three  courts  of  the  temple,  besides  the  rooms  and  other 
places  in  it,  where  the  paschal  victim  might  be  offered,  contained  upward? 
of  435,000  square  cubits;  so  that  there  was  ample  room  for  more  than 
500,000  men  to  be  in  the  temple  at  the  same  time.  Lamy,  De  Tabemacule. 
lib.  vii.  c.  9.  §§4,  5. 

i«  See  Lightfoot's  Temple  Service,  ch.  xii.  5  5.  (Works,  vol.  i.  pp 
957— 9i».) 
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of  time  it  was,  that  Jesus  Ciirist,  our  true  paschal  lamb,  was 
crucified.  (Matt,  xxvii.  46.)  The  victim  bein^  killed,  one 
of  the  priests  received  the  blood  into  a  vessel,  which  w;is 
handed  from  one  priest  to  another,  until  it  came  to  him  who 
stood  next  the  altar,  and  by  whom  it  was  sprinkled  at  the 
bottom  of  the  altar.  After  the  blood  was  sprinkled,  the  lamb 
was  hung  up  and  flayed  :  this  beinjj  done,  the  victim  Wiis 
opened,  the  fat  was  taken  out  and  c4nsumed  on  the  altar, 
after  which  the  owner  took  it  to  his  own  house.  The  paschal 
lamb  was  to  be  roasted  whole,  which  might  be  commanded 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  at  the  first  passover,  in  order  that 
their  culinary  utensils  might  be  packed  up  ready  for  their 
departure  while  the  lamb  was  roasting;  no  part  of  it  was  to 
be  eaten  either  in  a  raw  state,  or  boiled.  (Exod.  xii.  9.) 

The  propriety  of  the  prohibition  of  eatmg  any  portion  of 
the  paschal  lamb  in  a  raw  state  will  readily  appear,  when  it 
is  known  that  raw  flesh  and  palpitating  limbs  were  used  in 
some  of  the  old  heathen  sacrifices  and  festivals,  iiarticularly 
in  honour  of  the  Egyptian  deity  Osiris,  and  tne  Grecian 
Bacchus,  who  were  the  same  idol  under  diflferent  names. 
That  no  resemblance  or  memorial  of  so  barbarous  a  supersti- 
tion niio-ht  ever  debase  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  He  made 
this  early  and  express  provision  against  it.  On  the  same 
ground,  probably.  He  required  the  paschal  lamb  to  be  eaten 
privately  and  entire,  in  opposition  to  the  bacchanalian  feasts, 
m  which  the  victim  was  publicly  torn  in  pieces,  carried 
about  in  pomp,  and  then  devoured.  Further,  the  prohibition 
of  boiling  the  paschal  lamb  was  levelled  agrainst  a  supersti- 
tious practice  of  the  Egyptians  and  Syrians,  who  were 
accustomed  to  boil  their  victims,  and  especially  to  seethe  a 
kid  or  lamb  in  the  milk  of  its  dam ;  as  the  command  to  roast 
and  eat  the  wliole  of  the  lamb — not  excepting  its  inwards — 
without  leaving  any  portion  until  the  following  morning,  was 
directed  against  anotner  superstition  of  the  antient  heathens, 
whose  priests  carefully  preserved  and  religiously  searched 
the  entrails  of  their  victims,  whence  they  gathered  their 
pretended  knowledge  of  futurity.  Those,  likewise,  who 
frequented  pagan  temples,  were  eager  to  carry  away  and  de- 
vote to  superstitious  uses  some  sacred  relics  or  fragments  of 
the  sacrifices.  In  short,  the  whole  ceremonial  of  the  pass- 
over  appears  to  have  been  so  adjusted  as  to  wage  an  open 
and  destructive  war  against  the  gods  and  idolatrous  ceremo- 
nies of  Egypt,  and  thus  to  form  an  early  and  powerful 
barrier  around  the  true  worship  and  servants  of  Jehovah.' 

After  the  lamb  was  thus  dressed,  it  was  eaten  by  each 
family  or  paschal  society .2  "  The  first  passover  was  to  be 
eaten  standing,  in  the  posture  of  travellers,  who  had  no  time 
to  lose ;  and  with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs,  and  no 
bone  of  it  was  to  be  broken.  (Exod.  xii.  8.  11.  46.)  The 
posture  of  travellers  was  enjoined  them,  both  to  enliven 
their  faith  in  the-  promise  of  their  then  speedy  deliverance 
from  Egypt ;  and  also,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  begin 
their  march  presently  after  supper.  They  were  ordered,  there- 
fore, to  eat  it  with  their  loins  girded  ;  for  as  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  wear  long  and  loose  garments,  such  as  are  generally 
used  by  the  eastern  nations  to  this  day,  it  was  necessary  to 
tie  them  up  with  a  girdle  about  their  loins,  when  they  either 
travelled  or  engaged  in  any  laborious  employment."-*  Fur- 
ther, "  they  were  to  eat  the  passover  with  shoes  on  their  feet, 
for  in  those  hot  countries  they  ordinarily  wore  sandals,  which 
were  a  sort  of  clogs,  or  went  barefoot;  but  in  travelling  they 
used  shoes,  which  were  a  kind  of  short  boots,  reaching  a 
little  way  up  the  legs.  Hence,  when  our  Saviour  sent  his 
twelve  disciples  to  preach  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  design- 
ing to  convince  them  by  their  own  experience  of  the  extra- 
ordinary care  of  Divine  Providence  over  them,  that  they 
might  not  be  discouraged  by  the  length  and  danger  of  the 
journeys  they  would  be  called  to  undertake ; — on  this  account 
he  ordered  them  to  make  no  provision  for  their  present  jour- 
ney, particularly,  not  to  take  shoes  on  their  feet,  but  to  be 
shod  with  sandals.  (Matt.  x.  10.  compared  with  Mark  vi.  9.) 
Again,  they  were  to  eat  the  passover  with  staves  in  their 
hands,  such  as  were  always  used  by  travellers  in  those  rocky 
countries,  both  to  support  them  in  slippery  places,  and  de- 
fend them  against  assaults.  (Gen.  xxxii.  10.)^     Of  this  sort 

»  Tappan's  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiquities,  pp.  123, 124. 

a  Beausobre  says  that  tlicso  sodalities  were  called  brotherhoods,  and  the 
gticsts  companions  or  friendu,  and  that  our  Saviour's  reproof  of  .ludas  by 
calling  hiin  friend  or  companion  (Matt.  xxvi.  GO.)  was  both  just  and  cutting, 
because  he  betrayed  him  after  having  eaten  the  passover  with  Ijirn. 

»  Thus  when  Elisha  sent  his  servant  Gehazi  on  a  message  in  liaste,  he 
bade  him  "gird  up  his  loin.s,"  2Kings  iv.  29. ;  and  when  our  Saviour  set 
about  washing  his  disciples'  feet,  "ho  took  a  towel  and  girded  iiimself," 
Johnxiii.  4. 

♦  David  beautifully  allude.s  to  this  custom  in  the  twenty-third  I'sahn ; 
where  Cver.  4.),  expressing  liis  trust  in  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  he 


was  probably  Moses's  rod  which  he  had  in  hi-;  hand,  when 
God  sent  him  with  a  message  to  Pharaoh  (Exod.  iv.  2.),  and 
which  was  afterwards  used  as  an  instrument  in  working  so 
many  miracles.  So  necessary  in  these  countries  was  a  staflT 
or  walking-stick  on  a  journey,  that  it  was  a  usual  thing  for 
persons  wlien  they  undertook  long  journeys  to  take  a  spare 
statf  with  them,  "for  fear  one  should  fail.  When  Christ, 
tlierefore,  sent  his  apostles  on  the  einbassy  above  mentioned, 
he  ordered  them  not  to  take  staves  (Luke  ix.  3.  Mark  vi.  8.), 
that  is,  only  one  staff  or  walking-stick,  without  making  pro- 
vision of  a  spare  one,  as  was  common  in  long  journeys. 

"  The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  eaten  with  unleavened  bread, 
on  pain' of  being  cut  ofl^  from  Israel,  or  excommunicated; 
though  some  critics  understand  this  cf  being  put  to  death. 
The  reason  of  this  injunction  was,  partly  to  remind  them  of 
the  hardships  they  had  sustained  in  Egypt,  unleavened  being 
more  heavy  and  less  palatable  than  leavened  bread  ;  on  which 
account  it  is  called  the  bread  of  afiliction  (Deut.  xvi.  3.) ; 
and  partly  to  commemorate  the  speed  of  their  deliverance 
or  departure  from  thence,  which  was  such,  that  they  had  not 
sufl!icient  time  to  leaven  their  bread  ;  it  is  expressly  said,  that 
their  "  dough  was  not  leavened,  because  they  were  thrust  out 
of  Egypt  and  could  not  tarry  (Exod.  xii.  39.) ;  and  on  this 
account  it  was  enacted  into  a  standing  law,  'Thou  shalt  eat 
unleavened  bread,  even  the  bread  of  affliction  ;  for  thou  earnest 
forth  out  of  Egypt  in  haste.'  (Deut.  xvi.  3.)  This  rite, 
therefore,  was  not  only  observed  at  the  first  passover,  but  in 
all  succeeding  ages."'  But  from  the  metaphorical  sense  in 
which  the  term  leaven  is  used,^  this  prohibition  is  supposed 
to  have  had  a  moral  view ;  and  that  the  divine  legislator's 
intention  was,  that  the  Israelites  should  cleanse  their  minds 
from  malice,  envy,  and  hypocrisy ;  in  a  word,  from  the  leaven 
of  Egypt.  In  consequence  of  this  injunction,  the  Hebrews, 
as  well  as  the  modern  Jews,  have  always  taken  particular 
care  to  search  for  all  the  leaven  that  might  be  in  their  houses, 
and  to  burn  it." 

The  passover  was  likewise  to  be  eaten  "  with  bitter  herbs  :" 
this  was  doubtless  prescribed  as  "  a  memorial  of  their  severe 
bondage  in  Egypt,  which  made  their  lives  hitter  unto  them; 
and  possibly  also  to  denote  that  the  haste,  in  which  they  de- 
parted, compelled  them  to  gather  such  wild  herbs  as  most 
readily  presented  themselves.  To  this  sauce  the  Jews  after- 
wards added  another,  made  of  dates,  raisins,  and  several  in- 
gredients beaten  together  to  the  consistence  of  mustard,  which 
is  called  charose/h,  and  is  designed  to  represent  the  clay  in 
which  their  forefathers  wrought  while  they  were  in  bondage 
to  the  Egyptians. 

"  It  was  further  prescribed,  that  they  should  eat  the  flesh 
of  the  lamb,  without  breaking  any  of  his  bones.  (Exod.  xii. 
46.)  This  the  latter  Jews  understand,  not  of  the  smaller 
bones,  but  only  of  the  greater  which  had  marrow  in  them. 
Thus  was  this  rite  also  intended  to  denote  their  being  in 
haste,  not  having  time  to  break  the  bones  and  suck  out  the 
marrow." 

Lastly,  "  it  was  ordered  that  nothing  of  the  paschal  Iamb 
should  remain  till  the  morning;  but,  if  it  were  not  all  eaten, 
it  was  to  be  consumed  by  fire.  (Exod.  xii.  10.)  The  same 
law  was  extended  to  all  eucharistical  sacrifices  (Lev.  xxii. 
30.)  ;  no  part  of  which  was  to  be  left,  or  set  by,  lest  it  should 
be  corrupted,  or  converted  to  any  profane  or  common  use, — 
an  injunction  which  was  designed,  no  doubt,  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  sacrifices,  and  to  teach  the  Jews  to  treat  with 
reverence  whatever  was  consecrated  more  especially  to  the 
service  of  God."^ 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  first  passover 
was  celebrated  by  the  Israelites ;  for,  after  they  were  settled 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  they  no  longer  ate  it  standing,  but  the 
guests  reclined  on  their  left  arms  upon  couches  placed  round 

exclaims.  Yea,  though  IxoalJc  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  1 
will  fear  no  evil :  for  thou  art  icith  me,  thy  rod  atid  thy  staff  they  comfort 
me. 

s  .lontiings's  .Icwisli  Antiquities,  book  iii.  ch.  iv.  pp.403— 470.  (London, 
1823,  Svo.) 

•  Lighrfoot's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  953,  9-34.     Allen's  Modern  .Judaism,  p.  381. 

I  See  Matt.  xvi.  G.  St.  Paul,  writing  to  the  Corinthians  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  passover,  exhorts  them  to  cleanse  out  the  old  Icaverz  of  lewdness 
by  casting  the  incestuous  person  out  of  the  church  :  and  to  keep  thefea.it 
(of  the  Lord's  supper)  not  tcith  the  old  leaven  of  sensuality  and  unclean- 
ness,  wii'  which  tliey  were  formerly  corraplcd,  neither  with  the  leaven 
of  malice  and  wickedness,  hut  icith  the  unleavened  bread  (or  qualities)  of 
sincerity  and  truth.  Macknigliton  1  Cor.  v.  7,  8.  ;  who  observes,  tliat  it  is 
probable  from  this  passage  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  beg.-\n  very  early  to 
celebrate  the  Lord's  supper  with  peculiar  solen.nity,  annually,  on  the  day 
on  whii;h  the  Redeemer  suffered,  which  waH  the  day  of  the  Jewish  pass- 
over,  called  in  modern  language  .Bas/e/ .  It  is  with  beautiful  propriety, 
therefore,  that  this  passage  of  Saint  Paul  is  introduced  by  the  Anglicae 
Church  among  the  occasional  versicles  for  Easter  Sunday. 

8  Jep.nings's"  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  iii.  ch.  iv.  pp.  470,  471. 
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the  table.  (John  xiii.  23.)  This  posture,  accordino^  to  the 
Talmudical  writers,  was  an  emblem  of  that  rest  and  freedom 
which  (iod  had  granted  to  the  children  of  Israel  by  bringing 
them  out  of  Errypt.  This  custom  of  reclining  at  table,  over 
one  another's  f)osom,  was  a  sign  of  equality  and  strict  union 
among  the  guests.' 

Dr.  Lightfoot  has  collected  from  the  Talmud  a  variety  of 
passages  relative  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  celebrating  llic  pass- 
over  ;  from  which  we  have  abridged  the  following  particulars, 
as  ftiey  are  calculated  materially  to  illustrate  the  evangelical 
history  of  our  Lord's  last  passovor,  recorded  in  Matt.  xxvi. 
Mark  xiv.  Luke  xxii.  and  John  xiii. 

(1.)  The  guests  being  placed  around  the  table,  they  mingled 
a  cup  of  wine  with  water,  over  which  the  master  of  the  family 
for,  if  two  or  more  families  were  united,  a  person  deputed 
for  the  purpose)  gave  thanks,  and  then  drank  it  off.  The 
thankstriving  for  the  wine  was  to  this  effect,  "  Blessed  he  f/ion, 
0  Jjora,  wliii  liiist  created  the  fruit  of  the  r/«c/"  and  for  the 
day,  as  follows — "  Blessed  be  thou  for  this  good  day,  and  for 
this  holy  convocation,  ivhich  thou  hast  given  us  fur  joy  and  re- 
joicing /  Blessed  be  thou,  0  Lord,  wlio  hast  sanctified  Israel 
and  the  times  /"  Of  these  cups  of  wine  they  drank  four  in 
the  course  of  the  ordinance. 

(2.)  They  then  washed  their  hands,  after  which  the  table 
was  furnished  with  the  paschal  lamb,  roasted  whole,  with 
bitter  herbs,  and  with  two  cakes  of  unleavened  bread,  together 
with  the  remains  of  the  peace-offerings  sacrificed  on  the  pre- 
cedino-  day,  and  the  charoseth,  or  thick  sauce,  above  men- 
tioned. 

(3.)  The  officiat(jr,  or  person  presiding,  then  took  a  small 
piece  of  salad,  and  having  blessed  God  for  creating  the  fruit 
of  the  ground,  he  ate  it,  as  also  did  the  other  guests :  after 
which  all  ihe  dishes  were  removed  from  the  table,  that  the 
children  might  inquire  and  be  instructed  in  the  nature  of  the 
feast.  (Exod.xii.  25, 26.)  The  text  on  which  they  generally 
discoursed  was  Deut.  xxvi.  5 — 11.  In  like  manner  our  Sa- 
viour makes  use  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  to 
declare  the  great  mercy  of  God  in  our  redemption;  for  it 
shmos  forth  tlic  Lord''s  death  till  he  come  to  judge  the  world. 
The  "continual  remembrance  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  benefits  we  receive  thereby,"  which  has 
been  observed  ever  since  the  time  of  the  apostles,  is  a  per- 
manent and  irrefragable  argument  for  the  reality  of  that 
full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,"  which  was  made  by  Jesus 
Christ  "by  his  one  oblation  of  himself"  upon  the  cross;  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  deny  the  divinity  of 
our  Saviour,  and  the  vicarious  nature  of  his  death. 

(4.)  Then  replacing  the  supper,  they  explained  the  import 
of  the  bitter  herbs  and  paschal  lamb ;  and  over  the  second 
cup  of  wine  repeated  the  hundred  and  thirteenth  and  hundred 
and  fourteenth  psalms,  with  an  eucharistic  prayer. 

(5.)  The  hands  were  again  washed,  accompanied  by  an 
ejaculatory  prayer;  after  which  the  master  of  the  house  jfro- 
ceeded  to  break  and  bless  a  cake  of  the  unleavened  bread, 
which  he  distributed  among  the  guests,  reserving  half  of  the 
cake  beneath  a  napkin,  if  necessary,  for  the  aphicomen,  or 
last  morsel ;  for  the  rule  was,  to  conclude  with  eating  a 
small  piece  of  the  paschal  lamb,  or,  after  the  destruction  of 
the  temple,  of  unleavened  bread.^  In  like  manner  our  Lord, 
upon  instituting  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  which  was 
prefigured  by  the  passover,  took  bread  ;  and  having  blessed 
or  given  thanks  to  God,  he  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  nis  disci- 
ples, saying.  Take,  eat,  this  is  [that  is,  signifies]  my  body, 
which  is  given  for  you.  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me.  (Matt, 
xxvi.  26.  Mark  xiv.  22.  Luke  xxii.  19.  1  Cor.  xi.  23,  24.)  In 
the  communion  service  of  the  Anglican  church,  the  spirit 
and  design  both  of  the  type  and  antitype  are  most  expres- 
sively condensed  into  one  point  of  view  in  the  following 
address  to  the  communicant : — "  Take  and  eat  this  in  re- 
membrance that  Christ  died  for  thee,  and  feed  upon  him  in 
thy  heart  by  faith,  with  thanksgiving.^^ 

(6.)  They  then  ate  the  rest  of  tne  cake  with  the  bitter 

>  This  custom,  Beausobre  well  observes,  will  explain  several  passases 
of  Scripture,  particularly  those  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Abraham's 
bosom  (Luke  xvi.  22.),  and  of  the  Son's  being  in  Ihe  bosom  of  the  Father. 
(John  i.  18.  compared  with  Phil.  ii.  6.  and  John  xiii.  23.) 

•  In  this  part  of  the  paschal  ceremony,  among  the  modern  Jews,  after 
the  master  of  the  house  has  reserved  the  portion  for  the  aphicomen,  the 
bone  of  the  Iamb  and  the  egg  are  taken  otf  the  dish,  and  all  at  table  lay 
hold  of  the  dish  and  say,—"  Lo .'  this  is  [or  siirnifies]  the  bread  of  afflic- 
Won,  which  our  ancestors  Ce  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  let  all  those  who  are 
hitngrti  eat  thereof;  and  an  mho  are  necessitous,  come,  and  celebrate  the 
Pataover."  Form  of  Prayers  for  the  Festivals  of  Passover  and  Pente- 
cost, according  to  the  custom  of  the  Spanish  and  Portaguesc  Jews,  trans- 
.   la'.ed  from  the  Hebrew  by  David  Levi,  p.  20. 


herbs,  dipping  the  bread  inv.  the  charcseth,  or  sauce.  To 
this  practice  the  evangelists  Matthew  (xxvi.  21 — 25.)  and 
Mark  (xiv.  18 — 21.)  manifestly  allude;  and  into  this  sauce 
our  Saviour  is  supposed  to  have  dipped  the  sop  which  he 
gave  to  Judas.  (John  xiii.  26.) 

(7.)  Next  they  ate  the  flesh  of  the  peace-offerings  which 
haa  been  sacrificed  on  the  fourteenth  day,  and  then  the  flesh 
of  the  paschal  lamb,  which  was  followea  by  returning  thanks 
to  Go(i,  and  a  second  washing  of  hands. 

(8.)  A  third  cup  of  wine  was  then  filled,  over  which  they 
blessed  God,  or  said  grace  after  meat  (\vhence  it  was  called 
the  cup  of  blessing),  and  drank  it  off.  To  this  circumstance 
St.  Paul  particularly  alludes  when  he  says, — Thecvv  of  bless- 
ing which  tve  bless,  ts  it  not  the  communion  (fthe  blood  of  Christ? 
(i  Cor.  X.  16.)  It  was  also  at  this  part  of  the  paschal  supper 
that  our  Lord  took  the  cup,  saying,  This  is  the  new  testament 
(rather  covenant)  in  mv  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you,  and  for 
many,  for  the  remission  of  sins.  (Luke  xxii.  20.  Matt,  xxvi 
27.)  The  cup  here  is  put  for  wine ;  and  covenant  is  put  for 
the  token  or  sig/i  of  the  covenant.  The  wine,  as  represent- 
ing Christ's  blood,  answers  to  the  blood  of  the  passover, 
which  typified  it;  and  the  remission  of  sins  here,  answers  to 
the  passing  ovrr  there,  and  preserving  from  death.' 

(9.)  Lastly,  a  fourth  cup  of  wine  was  filled,  called  the  cup 
of  tilt;  hallcl :  over  it  they  completed,  either  by  singing  oi 
recitation,  the  great  hallel,  or  hymn  of  praise,  consisting  of 
psalms  cxv.  to  cxviii.  inclusive,  with  a  prayer,  and  so  con- 
cluded.' In  like  manner  our  Lord  and  his  disciples,  when 
they  had  sung  a  hymn,  departed  to  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
(Matt.  xxvi.  30.    ^^ark  xiv.  26.) 

3.  IVith  regard  to  the  mystical  signification  of  the  pass- 
over,  we  know  generally  from  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  v.  7.),  who 
calls  Jesus  Christ  our  passover,  that  this  Jewish  sacrament 
had  a  typical  reference  to  him  :  but  concerning  the  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  type  and  anti-type,  learned  meii 
are  not  agreed.  Godwin"^  has  enumerated  thirteen  points  oi 
coincidence ;  Dr.  Lightfoot,^  seventeen ,-  and  Keach,^  nineteen 
The  most  judicious  arrangement  of  this  subject  which  we 
have  seen  is  that  of  Herman  Witsius,^  who  has  treated  it 
under  four  general  heads,  viz.  the  person  of  Christ, — the 
sufferings  he  bore  for  us, — the  fruits  of  those  sufferings, — 
and  the  manner  in  which  we  are  made  partakers  of  tnem. 
As,  however,  many  of  the  analogies  which  Witsiushas  traced 
between  the  passover  and  the  oeath  of  Christ  are  very  fanci- 
ful, his  arrangement  only  has  been  adopted  in  the  following 
observations : — 

(1.)  The  Person  of  Christ  was  typified  by  the  Pas- 
chal Lamb. 

"  The  animal  sacrifice  at  the  passover  was  to  be  a  lamb 
without  blemish.  (Exod.  xii.  5.)  Christ  is  styled  the  Lamb 
of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  (John  i. 
29.  36.)  ;  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot.  (1  Pet. 
i.  19.  See  Isa.  liii.  7.)  The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  on« 
of  the  flock.  Christ  the  Word  who  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us  (John  i.  14.),  was  taken  from  the  midst  of 
the  people,  being  in  all  things  made  like  unto  his  brethren." 
(He^.  ii.  17.)? 

(2.)  The  Sufferings  and  Death  of  Christ  were  also 

TYPIFIED  BY  THE  PaSCHAL  LaMB  IN  VARIOUS  PARTICULARS. 

"  The  sacrifice  of  the  passover  differed  from  other  sacri* 

»  Clarke  on  the  Eucharist,  p.  39.  On  this  part  of  the  institution  of  lh« 
Lord's  supper,  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  the  following  admirable  remarks:— "  T'Aii 
is  my  blood  of  the  \ew  Testament.  Not  only  the  seal  of  the  covenant, 
but  the  sanction  of  the  new  covenant.  The  end  of  the  Mosaic  economy, 
and  the  confirming  of  a  new  one.  The  confirmation  of  the  old  covenant 
was  by  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  (Exod.  xxiv.  Heb.  ix),  because 
blood  was  still  to  be  shed:  the  confirmation  of  the  new  was  by  a  cupot 
wine;  because  under  Ihe  new  covenant  there  is  no  further  shedding  ol 
blood.  As  it  is  here  said  of  the  cup,  This  cup  is  the  A'etc  Testament  in 
my  blood ;  so  it  might  be  said  of  the  atp  of  blood.  (Exod.  xxiv.)  That  cup 
was  the  Old  Testament  in  the  blood  of  Christ :  there  all  the  anicles  of  that 
covenant  being  read  over,  Moses  sprinkled  all  the  people  with  blood,  and 
said.  This  is  the  bluod  of  the  covenant  which  Cod  hath  made  with  you  ;  and 
thus  that  old  covenant,  or  testimony,  was  confirmed.  In  like  manner 
Christ,  having  published  alt  the  articles  of  the  new  covenant,  he  takes  th« 
cup  of  wine,  and  gives  them  to  drink,  and  saith,  7Vii«  is  the  iVew  Testa- 
ment in  my  blood,  and  thus  the  new  covenant  was  established." — (Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  260.)    Ilor.  Heb.  on  Matt.  x.xvi.  27. 

<  Lightfooi's  Temple  Service,  c.  xiii.  (Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  909 — 967.)  See 
also  Mr.  Ainsworth's  learned  and  interesting  notes  on  Exod.  xii.  in  his 
Annotations  on  the  Pentateuch. 

s  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  pp.  114,  115. 

5  I.ightfoot's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  1008,  1009. 

1  Reach's  Key  to  Scripture  Metaphors,  pp.979,  980.  2d  edit.  See  also 
MEwen  on  the  Types,  pp.  148—152. 

»  Witsius,  de  (Economia  Foederiun,  lib.  iv.  c.  9.  §§35—58.  or  vol.  ii.  pp. 
275—282.  of  the  English  translation.  Witsius's  View  of  the  Mystical  Im- 
port of  the  Passover  has  been  abridged  by  Dr.  Jennings.  Jewish  Antiq. 
book  iii.  ch.  iv.  pp.  472 — 477. 

»  Chevallier"*  Hulsean  Lectures,  on  the  Historical  Types  of  th«  Old 
Testament,  p.  286, 
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fices,  in  being  a  public  act  of  the  whole  people  :  it  was  to  be 
slain  by  '  the  whole*  assembly  of  the  congregation  of  Israel.' 
(Exod.  xii.  6.)  The  chief  priests,  and  the  rulers,  and  the 
people,  were  consenting  to  the  death  of  Jesus.  (Luke  xxiii. 
13.)  The  blood  of  the  passover  was,  at  its  first  institution, 
o  be  sprinkled  upon  the  lintel,  and  the  two  side-posts  (Exod. 
xii.  7.  22.),  for  the  protection  of  the  people ;  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent celebration  of  the  paschal  sacrifice,  '  the  priests 
sprinkled  the  blood  which  they  received  of  the  hand  of  the 
•  Levites.'  (2  Chron.  xxx.  16.  xxxv.  11.)  It  is  by  the  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  our  consciences  are 
purged  (Heb.  ix.  14.),  and  protection  and  salvation  obtained. 
(Heb.  xii.  24.  1  Pet.  i.  2.)  The  passover  was  to  be  eaten 
by  the  Israelites,  in  the  character  of  travellers,  with  their 
loins  girded,  their  shoes  upon  their  feet,  and  their  staff  in 
their  hand.  (Exod.  xii.  11.)  They,  for  whom  Christ  is  sa- 
crificed, are  compared  to  strangers  and  pilgrims  (1  Pet.  il. 
11.),  and  are  commanded  to  stand,  having  their  loins  girt 
about  with  truth,  and  bavins  on  the  breastplate  of  righteous- 
ness, and  their  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel 
of  peace.  (Eph.  vi.  15.)  The  Israelites  were  to  eat  the  pass- 
over  in  haste.  (Exod.  xii.  11.)  We  are  to  give  diligence  to 
make  our  calling  and  election  sure  (2  Pet.  i.  10.) ;  and  to 
flee  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  us.  (Heb. 
vi.  18.)  The  passover  was  to  be  sacrificed  only  in  the  taber- 
nacle, and  afterwards  only  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
(Deut.  xvi.  5,  6.)     Neither  could  it  be  that  Christ  should 

Serish  out  of  Jerusalem.  (Lake  xiii.  33.)  The  month,  and 
ay  of  the  month,  on  which  the  passover  was  to  be  sacrificed 
by  the  Israelites,  is  laid  down  with  accuracy.  And  on  the 
very  day  on  which  the  passover  ought  to  be  slain  (Luke 
xxii.  7.  "Ev  il  EziEl  flustrSst*  to  :T*cr;^^*V  and  on  which  Christ 
celebrated  the  paschal  feast  with  nis  disciples,  he  endured 
his  agony  and  bloody  sweat ;  and  he  suffered  death  upon  the 
cross,  on  the  day  when,  at  least  the  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
and  some  of  the  principal  men  among  the  Jews,  did  '  eat  the 
passover.'  (.lohn  xviii.  28.)  Further,  not  a  bone  of  the  pas- 
chal victim  was  to  be  broken,  (Exod.  xii.  4G.) — a  typical  cir- 
cumstance, which  the  evangelist  specially  notices  as  fulfilled 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  (John  xix.  32 — 36.) 

"  Another  peculiarity  in  the  paschal  offering  is  the  time  of 
the  dai/  at  which  it  was  appointed  to  be  slain.  '  The  whole 
assembly  of  the  congregation  shall  kill  it  in  the  evening,' 
(Exod.  xii.  6.)  ;  or,  as  the  expression  is  rendered  in  the  mar- 
gin, between  the  two  evenings. — Now  at  the  very  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb,  between  the 
two  evenings,  Christ  our  passover  was  sacrificed  for  us.  The 
scene  of  suffering  began  at  the  third  hour  of  the  day.  (Mark 
XV.  25.)  And  at  the  sixth  hour  there  was  darkness  over  all 
the  land  until  the  ninth  hour.  (Matt,  xxvii.  45.  Mark  xv.  33. 
Luke  xxiii.  44.)  And  about  the  ninth  hour,  Jesus  cried  with 
a  loud  voice,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  (Matt,  xxvii.  46.  50. 
Mark  xv.  34.  37.)"' 
(3.)  Several  of  the  Fruits  of  Christ's  Death  were 

REMARKABLY    TYPIFIED    BY  THE    SACRIFICE  OF    THE  PaSCHAL 

Lamb. 

Such  are  "  protection  and  salvation  by  his  blood,  of  which 
the  sprinkling  of  the  door-posts  with  the  blood  of  the  lamb, 
and  the  safety  which  the  Israelites  by  that  means  enjoyed 
from  the  plague  that  spread  through  all  the  families  of  the 
Egyptians,  was  a  designed  and  illustrious  emblem.  In  allu- 
sion to  this  type,  the  blood  of  Christ  is  called  ilie  blood  of 
sprinkling.  (1  Pet.  i.  2.  Heb.  xii.  24.)  Immediately  upon  the 
Israelites  eating  the  first  passover,  they  were  delivered  from 
their  Egyptian°slavery,  and  restored  to  full  liberty,  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived  for  many  years  ;  and  such  is  the  fruit 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  in  a  spiritual  and  much  nobler  sense, 
to  all  that  believe  in  him  ;  for  he  hath  thereby  "'  obtained 
eternal  redemption  for  us,"  and  "  brought  us  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God."  (Heb.  ix.  12.  Rom.  viii. 
21.)2 

(4.)  The  Manner  in  which  we  are  to  be  made  Par- 
takers OF  THE  blessed  Fruits  OF  the  Sacrifice  uF  Christ, 

WERE  ALSO  represented  BY  LIVELY  EmBLEMS  IN   THE    PaSS- 
OVER. 

"  The  paschal  lamb  was  ordered  to  be  slain,  and  his  blood 
was  directed  to  be  sprinkled  upon  the  lintel  and  the  door- 
posts of  each  dwelling  occupied  by  God's  chosen  people ; 
that,  when  the  angel  smote  the  Egyptians,  he  might  pass 
over  the  houses  of  the  Israelites  and  leave  them  secure  from 

nger  :  in  a  similar  mariner,  by  the  blood  of  Christ  alone, 

>  ChevaUier's  Lectures,  pp.  287—289. 

«  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  boolc  iii.  ch.  iv.  pp.  474,  475 


shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins,  can  the  impending 
wrath  of  heaven  be  averted  from  sinful  man.  Before  the 
blood  of  our  Lord  was  sprinkled  upon  his  church,  we  stood 
(as  it  were)  without,  exposed,  like  the  Egyptians,  to  the 
vengeance  of  a  justly  incensed  God  :  but  now  his  precious 
blood-shedding,  like  the  sprinkled  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb, 
is  our  safety  and  defence,  so  that  the  anger  of  Jehovah  may 
pass  over  us.  The  death  of  the  paschal  lamb  was  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  Lovitical  church ;  yet,  if  any  negligent  or 
unbelieving  Israelite  availed  not  himself  of  the  proffered 
refuge,  he  perished  undistinguished  with  the  Egyptians  : 
thus  likewise  the  death  of  the  Lamb  of  God  was  for  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Christian  churclx ;  but,  if  any  one  claims  to 
be  a  Christian  in  name,  while  yet  he  renounces  the  doctrine 
of  pardon  and  acceptance  through  the  sprinkled  blood  of  the 
Messiah,  he  then  places  himseif  without  the  'doors  of  the 
church,  and  will  be  strictly  judged  according  to  his  works 
by  a  law  which  pronounces  that  man  accursed  who  observes 
not  with  undeviafi/ig  punctuality  all  the  commandments 
which  it  has  enjoined.  (Gal.  iii.  10.)  From  the  creation  to 
the  day  of  judgment,  there  have  been,  and  are,  and  can  be, 
no  more  than  two  covenants  ;  that  of  works,  and  that  of  grace. 
Under  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  compacts,  every  man 
must  arrange  himself."^ 

Lastly,  the  passover  was  to  be  eaten  with  unleavened 
bread  :  nor  is  it  in  vain  that  leaven  is  so  often  and  so  expressly 
forbidden  to  those  who  are  invited  to  eat  of  the  lamb  ;  for  in 
Scripture  leaven  is  the  symbol  of  corruption,  and  especially 
of  hypocrisy.  Hence,  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  Christ  the  true 
paschal  lamb,  exhorts  Christians  to  keep  the  feast,  not  with 
old  leaven,  neither  ivith  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness,  but  with 
the  laileavencd hreaA  of  sincerity  and  truth.  (2  Cor.  v.  7,  8.)* 

On  the  second  day  of  the  festival  (the  sixteenth  of  the 
month  Nisan)  was  offered  the  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits  of  the 
barley  harvest,  which  was  usually  ripe  at  this  season,  as  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  goodness  of  God,  in  bestow- 
ing upon  them  both  the  former  and  the  latter  rains  (Jer.  v. 
24.),  and  also  of  his  right  to  confer  or  withhold  them  as 
he  pleases.  It  was  accompanied  with  a  particular  sacri- 
fice, the  circumstances  of  which  are  detailed  in  Lev.  xxiii. 
9—14. 

V.  The  second  of  the  three  great  Jewish  festivals  was  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost,  which  is  called  by  various  names  in 
the  Sacred  Writings  ;  as  X\i(i  feast  of  weeks  (Exod.  xxxiv.  22. 
Deut.  xvi.  10.  16.),  because  it  was  celebrated  seven  weeks 
or  a  week  of  weeks  after  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread ; 
— i]\Q  feast  of  harvest  (Exod.  xxiii.  16.),  and  also  the  day  of 
first-fruits  (Num.  xviii.  2G.),  because  on  this  day  the  Jews 
offered  thanksgivings  to  God  for  the  bounties  of  harvest,  and 
presented  to  him  the  first-fruits  of  the  wheat  harvest,  in 
bread  baked  of  the  new  corn.  (Exod.  xxiii.  16.  Lev.  xxiii. 
14 — 21.  Num.  xxviii.  26 — 31.)  The  form  of  thanksgiving 
for  this  occasion  is  given  in  Deut.  xxvi.  5 — 10.  On  this  day 
also  was  commemorated  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount 
Sinai.  The  Greek  word  Pentecost,  UtvT>iKocrT>i  (Acts  ii.  1. 
XX.  16.),  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  its  bein^  kept 
on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread. 
The  number  of  Jews  assembled  at  Jerusalem  on  this  joyous 
occasion  was  very  great.^  This  festival  had  a  typical  refer- 
ence to  the  miraculous  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
apostles  and  first-fruits  of  the  Christian  church  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  (corresponding  with  our  Whit-Sunday),  on  the 
fiftieth  day  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.'^ 

VI.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  like  the  preceding  festi- 
val, continued  for  a  week.  It  was  instituted  to  commemo- 
rate the  dwelling  of  the  Israelites  in  tents  while  thej 
wandered  in  the  desert.  (Lev.  xxiii.  34^  43.)  Hence  it  is 
called  by  St.  John  'i\\e  feast  of  tents  {an-^v.-Tn-^ix,  John  vii.  2.)J 
It  is  likewise  termed  X\ie  feast  of  ingatherings.  (Exod.  xxiii. 
16.  xxxiv.  22.)  Further,  the  design  of  this  feast  was,  to 
return  thanks  to  God  for  the  fruits  of  the  vine,  as  well  as  of 
other  trees,  which  were  gathered  about  this  time,  and  also  to 
implore  his  blessing  upon  those  of  the  ensuing  year.  The 
following  were  the  principal  ceremonies  observed  in  the  cele- 
bration of  this  feast : — 

»  Faber's  Hora>.  Mosaicse,  vol.  ii.  p.  273. 

*  Wiisius  on  tlie  Covenants,  book  vi.  ch.  i.x.  §  51.  vol.  ii.  p.  280 
»  Actsii.  9—11.    Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  3.  §  1. 

•  Schulzii  Archaeol.  Ilebr.  pp.  321—323.  I.n'-iy's  Apparatus  Biblicus, 
vol.  i.  p.  179.  Lightfoot's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  960.  Michaelis's  Commentaries, 
vol.  iii.  p.  181.  Relandi  Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  472  Aiber,  Inst.  Herm.  Vet.  Test 
torn.  i.  pp.  172, 173. 

•'  A  similar  anpellation  is  given  by  .Tosephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xi,  c  5.  55. 
lib.  viii.  c.  4.  §1. 
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1.  Durinfr  the  whole  of  this  solemnity  they  were  obliffed 
to  dwell  ii"  tents,  which  anciently  were  pitched  on  the  flat 
terrace-like  roofs  of  their  houses.  (Neli.  viii.  10.) 

2.  IJesides  the  ordinary  daily  sacrifices,  there  were  several 
extraordinary  ones  offered  on  this  occasion,  which  arn  de- 
tailed in  Num.  xxix. 

3.  Durin<T  the  continuance  of  this  feast,  they  carried  in 
their  handsTiranchcs  of  palm  trees,  olives,  citrons,  myrtles, 
and  willows  (Lev.  xxiii.  40.  Neh.  viii.  15.  2  Macc.x.  7.)  ;' 
sinpinpr  Hosanna,  nave  I  beseech  thee  (Psal.  cxviii.  25.),  in 
which  words  they  prayed  for  the  cominjr  of  the  Messiah. 
These  branches  also  bore  the  name  of  Hosanna,  as  well  as 
all  the  days  of  the  feast.  In  the  same  manner  was  .Icsus 
Christ  conducted  into  Jerusalem  by  the  believing  Jews,  who, 
considering  him  to  be  the  promised  Messiah,  expressed  their 
boundless  joy  at  finding  in  him  the  accomplishment  of  those 
petitions,  which  they  Tiad  so  often  offered  to  God  for  his 
cominpr,  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  (Matt,  xxi.  8,  9.)  Dur- 
ing its  continuance,  they  walked  in  procession  round  the 
altar  with  the  above-mentioned  branches  in  their  hands,  amid 
the  sound  of  trumpets,  singing  Hosanna ;  and  on  the  last  or 
seventh  day  of  the  feast,  they  compassed  the  altar  seven 
times.  This  was  called  the  Great  Hosanna.  To  this  last 
ceremony  St.  John  probably  alludes  in  Rev.  vii.  9,  10.,  where 
he  describes  the  saints  as  standing  before  the  throne,  "  cluthed 
with  tuhite  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands  ,-  and  sayinu^,  Sal- 
vation to  our  God  luhich  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lambr 

\.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  ceremonies  performed  at 
this  feast  in  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish  polity,  was  the 
libation  or  pouring  out  of  water,  drawn  from  the  fountain  or 
pool  of  Siloam,  upon  the  altar.  As,  according  to  the  Jews 
themselves,^  this  water  was  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Jesus  (yhrist  applied  the  ceremony  and  the  intention  of  it  to 
nimself  when  ne  "cried,  saying.  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him 
lome  unto  me  and  drink."  (John  vii.  37.  39.) 

On  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast  (John  vii.  37.), 
the  Jews  fetched  water  from  that  fountain  in  a  golden  pitcher, 
which  they  brought  through  the  water-gate  into  the  temple, 
with  great  rejoicing.  The  officiating  priest  poui^d  it,  mixed 
with  wine,  upon  the  morning  sacrifice,  as  it  lay  on  the  altar. 
The  Jews  seem  to  have  adopted  this  custom  (for  it  is  not 
ordained  in  the  law  of  Moses)  as  an  emblem  of  future  bless- 
ings, in  allusion  to  this  passage  of  Isaiah  (xii.  3.),  With 
joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  tJte  tvells  of  salvation :  expres- 
sions that  can  hardly  be  understood  of  anj^  benefits  afforded 
by  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Water  was  offered  to  God  this 
day,  partly  in  reference  to  the  water  which  flowed  from  the 
rock  in  the  wilderness  (1  Cor.  x.  4.),  but  chiefly  to  solicit 
the  blessing  of  rain  on  the  approaching  seed-time.^ 

No  festival  was  celebrated  with  greater  rejoicing  than  this, 
which  Josephus  calls  "  a  most  holy  and  most  eminent  feast."'' 
Dancing,  music,  and  feasting  w'ere  the  accompaniments  of 
this  festival,  together  with  such  brilliant  illuminations  as 
lighted  the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem.  These  rejoicings  are 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  court  of  the  women,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  partakers  of  the  general  hilarity.^ 
In  every  seventh  year  the  law  of  Moses  was  also  road  in 
public,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people.  (Deut.  xxxi.  10 — 
12.   Neh.  viii.  18.) 

VH.  To  the  three  grand  annual  festivals  above  described, 
Moses  added  two  others,  which  were  celebrated  with  great 
solemnity,  though  the  presence  of  every  male  Israelite  was  not 
absolutely  required. 

1.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  and  was 
held  on  the  first  and  second  days  of  the  month  Tisri,  which 
was  the  commencement  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Hebrews : 
'his  feast  derived  its  name  from  the  blowing  of  trumpets  in 

'  Lamy  adds,  that  the  Jews  tied  ihese  branches  with  gold  and  silver 
strings,  or  with  ribands,  and  did  not  lay  them  aside  the  whole  (Jay  ;  carry- 
ing them  into  their  syna^osues,  and  keeping  '.hem  by  them  while  they  were 
at  their  prayers.    App.  Bib.  vol.  i.  p.  183. 

•  The  sense  of  the  Jews  is  in  this  matter  plainly  shown  by  the  following 
passage  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud :— "  Why  is  it  called  the  place  or  house 
•  f  drawing?  because  from  thence  they  draw  the  Holy  Spirit :  as  it  is  writ- 
ten. And  ye  shall  draw  water  with  joy  from  the  wells  of  Salvation."  Wolfii 
Cur.-ePhdol.  in  N.  T.  on  John  vii.  37.  39.    I.owth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  117. 

'  Up.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  117.  Dovly's  and  Mant's  Bible,  on  John 
vii.  37. 

♦  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  viii.  c.4.  §  1.  The  greatness  of  these  rejoicings,  and 
their  happening  at  the  time  of  vintage,  led  Tacitus  erroneously  to  suppose 
that  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  sacrifice  to  Bacchus.  Tacit.  Hist.  lib. 
V.  c.  5.  (torn.  iii.  p.  26S.  edit.  Bipont.) 

»  Schulzii  ArchKol.  Heb.  pp.  323—326.  Relandi  Antiq.  Heb.  p.  477. 
Ikenii  Antiq.  Heb.  pp.  134,  J35.  Lightfoot's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  964.  vol.  ii. 
pp. '41—643.  Leusden's  Philologus  Uebra?oMixtus,  p.  295.  Bea<isobre's 
Intrort.  to  the  New  Test.  (Bp.  Watson's  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  pp.  231,  225.)  Har- 
incr's  Observations,  vol.  i  p.  13. 


the  temple  with  more  than  usual  solemnity.  (Num.  xxix.  1. 
Lev.  xxiii.  24.)  On  this  festival  they  abstained  from  all 
labour  (Lev.  xxiii.  25.),  and  offered  particular  sacrifices  to 
God,  which  are  described  in  Num.  xxix.  1 — 6. 

2.  The  other  feast  alluded  to  was  the  Fast  or  Feast  op 
Expiation,  or  Day  of  Atonement  ;  which  day  the  Jews 
observed  as  a  most  strict  fa.st,  abstaining  from  all  servile 
work,  takintr  no  food,  and  afflicting  their  souls.  (Lev.  xxiii.  27 
— 30.)  Of  all  the  sacrifices  ordained  by  the  Mosaic  law,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  atonement  was  the  most  solemn  and  import- 
ant :  it  was  offered  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Tisri,  by 
the  high-priest  alone,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  nation. 

"On  this  day  only,  in  the  courseof  the  year,  was  the  high- 
priest  permitted  to  enter  the  sanctuary ,fi  and  not  even  then 
without  due  preparation,  under  pain  of  death  ;  all  others 
being  excluded  from  the  tabernacle  during  the  whole  cere- 
mony. (Lev.  xvi.  2.  17.)  Previously  to  his  entrance  he  was 
to  wash  himself  in  water,  and  to  put  on  the  holy  linen  gar- 
ments, with  the  mitre  ;  and  to  bring  a  youiig  bullock  into  the 
outer  sanctuary,  and  present  it  before  the  Lord  to  be  a  sin- 
offering  for  himself  and  his  household,  including  the  priests 
and  Levites,  and  a  ram  also  for  a  burnt-offering,  (xvi.  3,  4.) 
Next,  he  was  to  take  two  young  goats,  and  present  them 
before  the  Lord,  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  to  be  a  sin- 
offering  for  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel,  and  a  ram  also 
for  a  burnt-offering,  (xvi.  5.)  He  was  then  to  cast  lots  upon 
the  two  goats,  which  of  them  should  be  sacrificed  as  a  sin- 
oflering  to  the  Lord,  and  which  should  be  let  go  for  a  scape- 
goat into  the  wilderness.  After  this,  he  was  first  to 
sacrifice  the  bullock  as  a  sin-offering  for  himself  anti  his 
household,  and  to  take  some  of  the  blood  into  the  inner 
sanctuary,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  censer  with  incense  burning, 
kindled  at  the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar,  and  to  sprinkle  the  blood 
v/ith  his  finger  upon  the  mercy-seat,  and  oefore  it,  seven 
times,  to  purify  it  from  the  pollution  it  might  be  supposed  to 
have  contracted  from  his  sins  and  transgressions  during  the 
preceding  year.  He  was  then  to  sacrifice  the  allotted  goat 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  nation,  and  to  enter  the  inner  sanc- 
tuary a  second  time,  and  to  sprinkle  it  with  blood  as  before, 
to  purify  it  from  the  pollution  of  the  people's  sins  and  trans- 
gressions of  the  foregoing  year.  After  which,  he  was  to 
purify,  in  like  manner,  the  tabernacle  and  the  altar.  He  was 
next  to  bring  the  live  goat,  and  lay  both  his  hands  upon  its 
head,  and  confess  over  him  all  the  iniquities,  transgressions, 
and  sins  of  the  children  of  Israel,  putting  them  upon  the  head 
of  the  goat,  and  then  to  send  him  away  by  the  nand  of  a  fit 
person  into  the  wilderness,  to  bear  away  upon  him  all  their 
iniquities  to  a  land  of  separation,  where  they  should  be 
remembered  no  more.  After  this  atonement  he  was  to  put 
off  his  linen  garments,  and  leave  them  in  the  sanctuary,  and 
to  wash  himself  again  in  water,  and  put  on  his  usual  gar- 
ments ;  and  then  to  offer  burnt-offerings  for  himself  and  for 
the  people,  at  the  evening  sacrifice.  (Lev.  xvi.  3 — 28.)  The 
whole  of  this  process  seems  to  be  typical  or  prefigurative  of 
the  grand  atonement  to  be  made  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  high-priest  of  our  profession  (Heb. 
iii.  1.),  and  a  remarkable  analogy  thereto  may  be  traced  in 
the  course  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  He  began  it  with  per- 
sonal purification  at  his  baptism,  to  fulfil  o/riegal  righteous- 
ness. (Matt.  iii.  13 — 15.)  Immediately  after  his  baptism,  he 
was  led,  by  the  impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  into  the  wilder- 
ness, as  the  true  scape-goat,  who  bore  away  our  infirmities, 
and  carried  off  our  diseases.  (Isa.  liii.  4 — 6,  Matt.  viii.  17.) 
Immediately  before  his  crucifixion,  he  was  afjlided,  and  his  soul 
was  exceeding  sorrowful  unto  death,  when  he  was  to  be  made 
a  sin-offering  like  the  allotted  goat  (Psal.  xl.  12.  Isa,  liii.  7. 
Matt,  xxvi.  ^8.  2  Cor.  v.  21.  Heb,  i.  3.)  ;  and  his  sweat,  as 
great  drops  of  blood,  falling  to  the  ground,  corresponded  to  the 
sprinkling  of  the  mercy-seat  (Luke  xxii,  44,)  ;  and  when,  to 
prepare  for  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  he  consecrated  himself  in 
prayer  to  God  (John  xvii,  1 — 5,  Matt,  xxvi.  39 — 46.) ;  and 
then  prayed  for  his  household,  his  apostles,  and  disciples 
(John  xvii.  G — 9.V  and  for  all  future  believers  on  him  by 
their  preaching.  (John  xvii.  20 — 26.)  He  put  off  his  gar- 
ments at  his  crucifixion,  when  he  became  the  sin-offering 
(Psal.  xxii.  18.  John  xix.  23,  24.)  ;  and,  as  our  spiritual  high- 
priest,  entered  once  for  all  into  the  most  holy  place,  heaven, 
to  make  intercession  with  God  for  all  his  faithful  followers, 
(Heb.  vii.  24—28.  ix,  7—15,)  Who  died  for  our  sms,  and 
rose  again  for  our  justification. ''''^  (Rom,  iv,  25,) 

«  When  the  tabernacle  was  to  be  removed,  and  set  up  again,  the  inner 
sanctuary-  might  safely  be  entered,  but  not  at  other  times. 

'  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  pp.  274.  276.  See  also  Jennings's 
Jewish  Antiquities,  book  iii.  ch.  vii.  Alter,  Inst.  Herm.  Vet.  Test  tom.  i. 
pp.  174-176.  Lightfoot's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  961  962.  Relandi,  Antiq.  Hebr 
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SACRED  TIMES  AND  SEASONS  OBSERVED  BY  THE  JEWS.         [Part  III.  Chap.  IV 


Vlll.  Besides  the  annual  festivals  above  described,  the 
Jews  in  later  times  introduced  several  fast  and  feast  days  in 
addition  to  those  instituted  by  Moses.  The  two  principal 
festivals  of  this  kind  were  the  Feast  of  Purim,  and  liiat  of  the 
Dedication  of  the  Second  Temple. 

1.  The  Feast  of  Purim,  or  of  Lots,  as  the  word  signifies, 
is  celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  days  of  the  month 
of  Adar  (or  of  Ve-Adar  if  it  be  an  intercalary  year),  in  com- 
memoration of  the  providential  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from 
the  cruel  machinations  of  Haman,who  had  procured  an  edict 
from  Artaxerxes  to  extirpate  them.  (Esth.  iii. — ix.)  On  this 
occasion  the  entire  book  of  Esther  is  read  in  the  synagogues 
of  the  modem  Jews,  not  out  of  a  printed  copy,  but  from  a  roll 
which  o-enerally  contains  this  book  alone.  All  Jews,  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  every  age,  who  are  able  to  attend,  are  reauired 
to  come  to  this  feast  and  to  join  in  the  reading,  for  the  better 
preservation  of  the  memory  of  this  important  fact.  When  the 
roll  is  unfolded, the  chazanor  reader  says,  "Blessed be  God, 
the  King  of  the  world,  who  hath  sanctified  us  by  his  precepts, 
and  conTmanded  us  to  read  the  Megillah !  Blessed  be  God, 
wlio  in  those  days  worked  miracles  for  our  fathers !"  As 
often  as  the  name  of  Haman  occurs,  the  whole  congregation 
clap  their  hands,  stamp  with  their  feet,  and  exclaim,  "  Let 
his  name  be  blotted  out !  May  the  memory  of  the  wicked 
rot !"  The  children  at  the  same  time  hiss,  and  strike  loudly 
on  the  forms  with  little  wooden  hammers  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. When  the  reader  comes  to  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  chapters,  where  the  names  of  Haman's  ten  sons  occur, 
he  pronounces  them  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  one  breath,  to 
intimate  that  they  were  all  hanged,  and  expired  in  the  same 
moment.  In  most  manuscripts  and  editions  of  the  book  of 
Esther,  the  ten  names  contained  in  the  chapters  just  men- 
tioned are  written  under  each  other  in  ten  lines,  no  other  word 
being  connected  with  them,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  hanged,  viz.  on  a  pole  fifty  cubits;,  that  is, 
seventy-five  feet  high ;  each  of  the  brothers  being  immedi- 
ately suspended,  the  one  under  the  other,  in  one  perj'endicular 
line. 

When  the  chazan  has  finished  the  reading,  the  M'hole  con- 
gregation exclaim — "  Cursed  be  Haman !— -Blessei  be  Mor- 
Secai! — Cursed  be  Zeresh! — Blessed  be  Esther! — Cursed 
be  all  idolaters ! — Blessed  be  all  the  Israelites  ! — And  blessed 
likewise  be  Harbonah,  at  whose  instance  Haman  was  hang- 
ed!" In  order  to  heighten  the  general  joy  on  this  festival, 
Buxtorf  relates  that  some  Jews  wore  party-coloured  garments, 
and  young  foxes'  tails  in  their  hats,  and  ran  about  the  syna- 
gogue exciting  the  congregation  to  laughter!  Further,  to 
excite  and  increase  mirth,  the  men  and  women  exchange 
apparel ;  this,  though  positively  forbidden  by  the  law,  they 
consider  innocent,  and  allowable  on  this  festive  occasion, 
which  is  a  season  of  peculiar  gayety.  Alms  are  given  to  the 
poor;  relations  and  friends  send  presents  to  each  other;  and 
all  furnish  their  tables  with  every  luxury  they  can  command. 
These  two  days  are  the  bacchanalia  of  the  modern  Jews ; 
who  think  it  no  sin  to  indulge  themselves  largely  in  their 
cups,  some  of  them  indeed  to  intoxication,  in  memory  of 
Esther's  banquet  of  wine ;  at  which  she  succeeded  in  defeat- 
i'.ig  the  sanguinary  designs  of  Haman.' 

2.  The  Feast  of  Dedication  (mentioned  in  John  x.  22.) 
was  instituted  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  in  imitation  of  those  by 
Solomon  and  Ezra,  as  a  grateful  memorial  of  the  cleansing 
of  the  second  temple  and  altar,  after  they  had  been  profaned 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  (1  Mace.  iv.  52 — 59.)  It  com- 
menced on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  month  Cisleu,  correspond- 
ing with  our  December,  and  lasted  eight  days.  This  festival 
was  also  called  the  feast  of  lights,  because  the  Jews  illumi- 
nated their  houses  in  testimony  of  their  joy  and  gladness  on 
this  very  important  occasion.^  The  whole  of  this  feast  was 
spent  in  singing  hymns,  offering  sacrifices,  and  every  kind 
of  diversion  :'  it  was  celebrated  with  much  solemnity  in  the 
time  of  Josephus. 

Besides  these  two  festivals,  we  find  several  others  inci- 
dentally mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  being  observed 

p.  491.  el  seq.  Schulzii  Archwol.  Hebr.  pp.  328—334.  The  typical  refer- 
ence of  the  sacrifice  offered  on  this  day  is  discussed  at  considerable 
length  by  Witsius,  de  CEcon.  Foed.  lib.  iv.  c.  6.  or  vol.  ii.  pp.  213—231.  of 
the  English  translation.  On  the  manner  in  vrhich  this  fact  is  observed  by 
the  modern  Jews,  Bee  Allen's  Modern  Judaism,  pp.  391—399. 

«  Buxtorf  de  Synagog.  Jud.  cap.  29.  Iken.  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  336—338. 
Schulzii  Archaeol.  Hebr.  pp.  334, 335.  Allen's  Modern  Judaism,  p.  405.  Dr. 
Clarke's  Commentary  on  Esther. 

»  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xii.  c.  7.  B  6,  7. 

'  Schulzii  Archaeol.  Hebr.  pp.  335,  336.  Lamy,  vol.  i.  p.  186.  Lichtfoot's 
Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  246.  979.  vol.  ii.  pp.  576.  1033.  1039.  Relandi  Antiq.  Hob. 
p.  634. 


by  the  Jews  in  later  ages,  though  not  appointed  by  Moses 
Such  are  the  fast  of  the  fourth  month,  on  account  of  the  tak 
ing  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldaeans  (Jer.  Iii.  6,  7.);  the  fast 
of" the  fifth  month,  on  account  of  their  burning  the  temple  and 
city  (2  Kings  xxv.  8.);  and  that  of  the  seventh  month,  on 
account  of  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  (2  Kings  xxv.  25.) ;  and 
the  fast  of  the  tenth  month,  when  the  Babylonian  army  com- 
menced the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  (Jer.  Iii.  4.)  All  these  fasts 
are  enumerated  together  in  Zech.  viii.  19.;  and  to  them  we 
may,  perhaps,  add'the  xyhpJioria,  or  feast  of  wood-offering, 
when  the  people  brought  and  offered  large  quantities  of  wood 
for  the  use  of  the  altar :  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  celebrated 
in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (x.  34.  xiii.  31.),  in  whose  praises, 
on  this  occasion,  the  Jews  largely  expatiated,  and  related 
several  wonderful  tales  concerning  him  and  the  fire  lighted 
upon  the  altar.  (2  Mace.  i.  18 — 22!^  Nine  days  were  appro- 
priated to  this  festival,  viz.  The  first  of  Nisan,  the  20tn  of 
Tammuz,  the  5th,  7th,  10th,  15th,  and  20th  of  Ab,  the  20th 
of  Elul,  and  the  1st  of  Tebeth.^ 

IX.  The  preceding  are  the  chief  annual  festivals  noticed 
in  the  Sacre<l  Writings,  that  are  particularly  deserving  of 
attention :  the  Jews  have  various  others  of  more  modern  in- 
stitution, which  are  here  designedly  omitted.  We  therefore 
proceed  to  notice  those  extraordinary  festivals  which  were 
celebrated  only  after  the  recurrence  of  a  certain  number  of 
years. 

1  The  first  of  these  was  the  Sabbatical  Yeap..  For,  as 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week  was  consecrated  as  a  day  of 
rest  to  man  and  beast,  so  this  gave  rest  to  the  land ;  which, 
during  its  continuance,  was  to  lie  fallow,  and  the  "  Sabbath 
(.f  the  land,"  or  its  spontaneous  produce,  was  dedicated  to 
charitable  uses,  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  servants  of  the  family, 
by  the  way  faring  stranger,  and  by  the  cattle.  (Lev.  xxv.  1 
— 7.  Exod.  xxiii.  11.)  This  was  also  the  year  of  release 
from  personal  slavery  (Exod.  xxi.  2.),  as  well  as  of  the 
remission  of  debts.  (Deut.  xv.  1,2.)  Beausobre  is  of  opinion 
that  the  frequent  mention  made  in  the  New  Testament  of  the 
remission  of  sins  is  to  be  understood  as  an  allusion  to  the 
sabbatical  year.  In  order  to  guard  against  famine  on  this  and 
the  ensuing  year,  God  was  graciously  pleased  to  promise  a 
triple  produce  of  the  lands  upon  the  sixth  year,  sufficient  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  till  the  fruits  or  harvest  sown  in  the 
eighth  year  were  ripe.  (Lev.  xxv.  2 — 22.)  This  was  a  sin- 
gular institution,  peculiar  to  a  theocracy.  And  the  breach 
of  it  was  among  the  national  sins  that  occasioned  the  captivity, 
that  the  land  might  enjoy  her  Sabbaths,  of  which  she  had  been 
defrauded  by  the  rebellion  of  the  inhabitants. "^  (Lev.  xxvi.  34. 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21.) 

2.  The  Jubilee  was  a  more  solemn  sabbatical  year,  held 
every  seventh  sabbatical  year,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  every 
forty-nine  years,  or  the  fiftieth  current  year.  (Lev.  xxv.  8 — 
10.)  Concerning  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word  jobe. 
(whence  our  jubilee  is  derived)  learned  men  are  by  no  means 
agreed;  the  most  probable  of^ these  conflicting  opinions  is 
that  of  Calmet,  who  deduces  it  from  the  Hebrew  verb  hobil, 
to  recall,  or  bring  back  ;  because  estates,  &c.  that  had  been 
alienated  were  then  brought  back  to  their  original  owners. 
Such  appears  to  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  word,  as  un- 
derstood by  the  Septuagint  translators,  who  render  the  He- 
brew word  jobel  by  a<fso-«,  remission,  and  by  Josephus,  who 
says  that  it  signified  liberty .5 

This  festival  commenced  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month 
Tisri,  in  the  evening  of  the  day  of  atonement  (Lev.  xxv. 
9.)  :  a  time.  Bishop  Patrick  remarks,  peculiarly  well  chosen, 
as  the  Jews  would  be  better  disposed  to  forgive  their  brethren 
their  debts  when  they  had  been  imploring  pardon  of  God  fox 
their  own  transgressions.  It  was  proclaimed  by  the  sound 
of  tnimpet  throughout  the  whole  land,  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement.  All  debts  were  to  be  cancelled ;  all  slaves  or 
captives  were  to  be  released.  Even  those  who  had  volunta- 
rily relinquished  their  freedom  at  the  end  of  their  six  years' 
service,  and  whose  ears  had  been  bored  in  token  of  their 
perpetual  servitude,  were  to  be  liberated  at  the  jubilee :  for 
then  they  were  to  proclaim  libei-ty  throughout  all  the  land,  unto 
all  the  inhabit a7its  thereof,  (Lev.  xxv.  10.)  Further,  in  this 
year  all  estates  that  had  been  sold,  reverted  to  their  original 
proprietors,  or  to  the  families  to  which  they  had  originally 

«  Schulzii  ArchKol.  Hebr.  p.  316.  Pictet.  Antiq.  Judaiques,  p.  37. 
(TheologieChr6tienne,  torn,  iii.) 

»  Schulzii  Archceol.  Hebr.  pp.  337—339.  Michat  iis's  Commentaries,  vol. 
i.  pp.  337.  ctsej.  Leusden,  Philol.  Hebr.  Miit  ]i.  307.  Reland's  Antiq. 
Hebr.  p.  524.  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  bouk  i.  p.  278.  Beausobre  and 
L'Enfant,  in  Bp.  Watson's  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  p.  124.  Jennings's  Jewish 
Antiq.  book  iii.  ch.  9. 

«  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  12.  $3. 
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belonged  this  provision  was  made,  that  no  family  should 
be  totally  ruinecl,  and  doomed  to  perpetual  poverty  :  for  the 
family  estate  could  not  be  alienated  for  a  lonfjer  period  than 
fifty  years.  The  value  and  purchase-money  of  estates  there- 
fore diminished  in  proportion  to  the  near  approach  of  the 
jubil(M!.  (Lev.  xxv.  15.)  From  this  privilege,  however, 
houses  in  walled  towns  were  excepted  :  these  were  to  be 
redeemed  within  a  year,  otherwise  they  belonged  to  the  pur- 
chaser, notwithstanding  the  jubilee,  (ver.  30.)  During  this 
year,  as  well  as  in  the  sabbatical  year,  the  ground  also  had 
Its  rest,  and  was  not  cultivated.' 

The  law  concerning  tiie  sabbatical  year,  and  especially 
the  year  of  jubilee,  affords  a  decisive  proof  of  the  divine 
legation  of  Moses.  No  legislator,  unless  he  was  conscious 
»hat  he  was  divinely  insj)ired,  would  have  committed  himself 
by  enacting  such  a  kiw  :  nor  can  any  thing  like  it  be  found 
among  th(!  systems  of  jurisprudence  of  any  other  nations, 
whether  ancient  or  modern.  "  How  incredible  is  it  that  any 
legislator  would  have  ventured  to  propose  such  a  law  as 
this,  except  in  consequence  of  the  fullest  conviction  on  both 
sides,  that  a  peculiar  provid(>iicc  would  constantly  facilitate 
its  execution.  When  this  law,  therefore,  was  proposed  and 
received,  such  a  conviction  must  have  existed  in  both  the 
Jewish  legislator  and  the  Jewish  people.  Since,  then, 
nothing  could  have  produced  this  conviction,  but  the  expe- 
rience or  the  belief  of  some  such  miraculous  interposition  as 
the  history  of  the  Pentateuch  details,  ihe  very  existence  of 
this  law  is  a  standing  monument  that,  when  it  was  given, 
the  Mosaic  miracles  were  fully  believed.  Now  this  law  was 
coeval  with  the  witnesses  themselves.  If,  then,  the  facts 
were  so  plain  and  public,  that  those  who  witnessed  them 
could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  their  existence  or  miraculous 
nature,  the  reality  of  the  Mosaic  miracles  is  clear  and  nnde- 
niahle."2 

The  reason  and  design  of  the  law  of  the  jubilee  was  partly 
political  and  partly  typical.  "  It  was  political,  to  prevent 
the  too  great  oppression  of  the  poor  as  well  as  their  liability 
to  perpetual  slavery.  By  this  means  the  rich  were  prevented 
from  accumulating  lands  upon  lands,  and  a  kind  of  equality 
was  preserved  through  all  the  families  of  Israel.  Never  was 
there  any  people  so  effectually  secure  of  their  liberty  and 
property  as  the  Israelites  were :  God  not  only  engaging  so 
to  protect  those  invaluable  blessings  by  his  providence,  that 
they  should  not  be  taken  away  from  them  by  others;  but 


j  providing,  in  a  particular  manner  by  this  law,  that  they 
should  not  be  thrown  away  through  their  own  folly  ;  since 
the  property,  which  every  man  or  family  had  in  their  divi- 
dend of  the  land  of  Canaan,  could  not  be  sold  or  any  way 
alienated  for  above  half  a  century.  IJy  this  means,  also,  th»; 
distinction  of  tribes  was  preserved,  in  respect  both  to  theii 
families  and  possessions  ;  for  this  law  rendered  it  necessary 
for  them  to  keep  genealogies  of  their  families,  that  they 
might  be  able  when  there  was  occasion,  on  the  jubilee  year, 
to  prove  their  right  to  the  inheritance  of  their  ancestors.  By 
this  means  it  was  certainly  known  from  what  tribe  ■\ni\ 
family  the  Messiah  sprung.  Upon  which  Dr.  AUix  obsen-(!s, 
that  God  did  not  suffer  them  to  continue  in  captivity  out  of 
their  own  land  for  the  space  of  two  jubilees,  lest  by  that 
means  their  genealogies  should  be  lost  or  confounded.  A 
further  civil  use  of  tne  jubilee  might  be  for  the  easier  com- 
putation of  time.  For,  as  the  Greeks  computed  by  olym- 
])iads,  the  Komans  by  lustra,  and  we  by  centuries,  the  Jews 
probably  reckoned  b)' jubilees;  and  it  might  be  one  design 
of  this  institution  to  mark  out  these  large  portions  of  timt- 
for  the  readier  computation  of  successive  ages. 

"  There  was  also  a  typical  design  and  use  of  the  jubilee, 
which  is  pointed  out  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  when  he  says,  in 
reference  to  the  Messiah,  '  TTie  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is 
upon  me,  because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good 
tidings  unto  the  meek :  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the 
broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the 
opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound,  to  proclaiir; 
the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.'  Hsa.  Ixi.  1,  2.)  Where 
'  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,'  when  '  liberty  was  pro- 
claimed to  the  captives,'  and  '  the  opening  of  the  prison  to 
them  that  were  bound,'  evidently  refers  to  the  jubilee ;  but, 
in  the  prophetic  sense,  means  the  Gospel  state  and  dispensa- 
tion, whicn  proclaims  spiritual  liberty  from  the  bondage  of 
sin  and  Satan,  and  the  liberty  of  returning  to  our  own  pos- 
session, even  the  heavenly  inheritance,  to  which,  having 
incurred  a  forfeiture  by  sin,  w-e  had  lost  all  right  and  claim.'*^ 
That  our  Lord  began  his  public  ministry  on  a  jubiiee.  Dr. 
Hales  thinks,  is  evident  from  his  declaration :  "  The  Lord 
hath  anointed  me  (as  the  Christ)  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  poor :  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to 
proclaim  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  restoration  of  sight 
to  the  blind  ;  to  set  at  liberty  the  bruised  ;  to  proclaim  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."''  (Luke  iv.  18,  19  ) 
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L  J\rature  of  Vows. — Hotu  far  acceptable  to  God. — XL  Requisites  essential  to  the  Validity  of  a  Vow. — III.  Different  Sorts  of 
Vows  : — I.   The  Cherim,  or  Irremissible  Vow. — 2.   Other  Vows,  that  might  be  redeemed. —  Of  the  J^azareate. 


I.  A  vow  is  a  religious  engagement  or  promise  voluntarily 
undertaken  by  a  person  towards  Almighty  God.  "  Unless 
the  Deity  has  expressly  declared  his  acceptance  of  human 
vows,  it  can  at  best  be  but  a  very  doubtful  point,  whether  they 
are  acceptable  in  his  sight;  and  if  they  are  not  so,  we  cannot 
deduce  from  them  the  shadow  of  an  obligation ;  for  it  is  not 
from  a  mere  offer  alone,  but  from  an  offer  of  one  party,  and 
its  acceptance  by  another,  that  the  obligation  to  fulfil  an  en- 
gagement arises.  The  divine  acceptance  of  vows,  we  can 
by  no  means  take  for  granted  ;  considering  that  from  our 
vows  God  can  derive  no  benefit,  and  that,  in  general,  they 
are  of  just  as  little  use  to  man."'     In  Matt.  xv.  4 — 6.  and 

'  Leiisilen,  Philol.  Hebrxo-Mixt.  p.  309.  Michaelis's  Commentaries, 
vol.  i.  pp.  376—386. 

«  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  p.  171. 

'  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiq.  book  iii.  ch.  x.  pp.  541,  542.  Schulzii  Archjeol. 
Ilebr.  pp.  ail— 344.    Relandl  Antiq.  Ilebr.  p.  5'23. 

♦  Dr.  Ilales's  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  p.  279.  Lighirooc's  Works,  vol.  Ii. 
p  619.  The  best  practical  illustration  we  have  seen,  of  the  analogy  be- 
.ween  the  Mosaic  jubilee  ami  the  Gospel,  is  to  be  found  in  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Clauilius  Buchanan's  "Three  Sermons  on  the  Jubilee,"  celebrated  on 
the  25th  October,  1809,  on  the  occasion  of  King  George  lll.'s  entering  on 
the  fil\ieth  year  of  his  reign. 

•  Michaelis's  C-  mmentaries  on  the  I-aw  of  Moses,  vol.  ii.  p.  363. 
Vol.  II.  R 


Mark  vii.  9 — 13.  Christ  himself  notices  the  vow  of  Korban 
(already  considered),  which  was  common  in  his  time,  and 
by  which  a  man  consecrated  to  God  what  he  was  bound  to 
apply  to  the  support  of  his  parents ;  and  he  declares  it  to  be 
so  impious  that  we  cannot  possibly  hold  it  to  be  acceptable 
to  God.  In  the  New  Testament,  no  vows  whatever  are  obli- 
gatory, because  God  has  nowhere  declared  that  he  will  accept 
tiiem  from  Christians.  But  the  people  of  Israel  had  such  a 
declaration  from  God  himself;  although  even  Ihey  were  not 
counselled  or  encouraged  to  make  vows.  In  consequence  of 
this  declaration,  the  vows  of  the  Israelites  were  binding ;  and 
that  not  only  in  a  moral  view,  but  according  to  the  national 
law ;  and  the  priest  was  authorized  to  enforce  and  estimate 
their  fulfilment!  The  principal  passages  relating  to  this 
point  are  Lev.  xxvii.  Ntmi.  xxx.  and  Deut.  xxiii.  18.  21, 
22,  23.6 

II.  In  order  to  render  a  vow  valid,  Moses  requires, 
1.  "That  it  be  actually  uttered  with  the  mouth,  zx\A  not 
merely  made  in  the  heart.    In  Num.  xxx.  3.  7.  9.  13.  and 
Deut.  xxiii.  24.  he  repeatedly  calls  it  the  expression  of  the. 

*  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  vol.  ii.  pp.  264 — 256. 
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lips,  or  what  has  front  forth  from  the.  mouth  ;  and  the  same 
phrase  occurs  in  Psal.  Ixvi.  14.  If,  therefore,  a  person  had 
merely  made  a  vow  in  his  heart,  without  letting  it  pass  his 
lips,  it  would  se^m  as  if  God  would  not  accept  such  a  vow  ; 
regarding  it  only  as  a  resolution  to  vow,  but  not  as  a  vow 
itself.  This  limitation  is  humane,  and  necessary  to  prevent 
much  anxiety  in  conscientious  people.  If  a  vow  made  in  the 
heart  be  valid,  we  shall  often  experience  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing whether  what  we  thought  of  was  a  bare  intention, 
or  a  vow  actually  completed.  Here,  therefore,  just  as  in  a 
civil  contract  with  our  neighbour,  words — uttered  words — are 
necessary  to  prevent  all  uncertainty."' 

2.  The  party  making  the  vow  must  be  in  his  own  power, 
and  competent  to  undertake  the  obligation.  Therefore  the 
vows  of  minors  were  void,  unless  they  were  ratified  by  the 
express  or  tacit  consent  of  their  fathers.^  In  like  manner, 
neither  unmarried  daughters,  so  long  as  they  were  under  the 
parental  roof,  nor  married  women,  nor  slaves,  could  oblige 
themselves  by  vow,  unless  it  was  ratified  by  their  fathers, 
husbands,  or  masters  ;  the  authority  being  given  to  the  head 
of  the  family  in  every  thing  which  might  produce  advantage 
or  injury.' 

3.  The  things  vowed  to  be  devoted  to  God  must  be  honeslly 
obtained.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  ancient  timei5,  many 
public  prostitutes  dedicated  to  their  gods  a  part  of  their  im- 
pure earnings.  This  is  most  exprsssiy  forbidden  by  Moses. 
(Deut.  xxiii.  18.)^ 

III.  There  are  two  sorts  of  vows  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  viz.  1.  The  mn  (chcrcm),  which  was  the  most 
solemn  of  all,  and  was  accompanied  with  a  form  of  execra- 
tion, and  which  could  not  be  redeemed ;  and  2.  The  C3-nj 
{nenewM),  or  common  vows. 

1.  The  cherem  is  nowhere  enjoined  by  Moses  ;  nor  does 
he  specify  by  what  solemnities  or  expressions  it  was  distin- 
guished from  other  vows,  but  pre-supposes  all  this  as  already 
well  known.  The  species  of  cherem  with  which  we  are  best 
acquainted,  was  the  previous  devotement  to  God  of  hostile 
cities,  against  which  they  intended  to  proceed  with  extreme 
severity ;  and  that  with  a  view  the  more  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  people  to  war.  In  such  cases,  not  only  were  all  the 
inhabitants  put  to  death,  but  also,  according  as  the  terms  of 
the  vow  declared,  no  booty  was  made  by  any  Israelite;  the 
beasts  were  slain  ;  what  would  not  burn,  as  gold,  silver,  and 
other  metals,  was  added  to  the  treasury  of  the  sr.nctuary  ; 
and  every  thing  else,  with  the  whole  city,  burnt,  and  an  im- 
precation pronounced  upon  any  attempt  that  should  ever  be 
made  to  rebuild  it.  Of  this  the  history  of  Jericho  (Josh.  vi. 
17—19.  21—24.  and  vii.  1.  12—26.)  furnishes  the  most  re- 
markable example  In  Moses's  lifetime  we  find  a  similar 
vow  against  the  king  of  Arad.  (Num.  xxi.  1 — 3.)  If  an  Is- 
raelitisn  city  introduced  the  worship  of  strange  gods,  it  was 
(as  we  have  already  seen)  in  like  manner,  to  be  devoted  or 
consecrated  to  God,  and  to  remain  un-rebuilt  for  ever.  (Deut. 
xiii.  16 — 18.)''  Jephthah's  dedication  of  his  daughter  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  been  a  cherem  :  but  we  have  shown 
in  another  part  of  this  work  that  lie  did  not  sacrifice  her.^ 
The  text(Judg.  xi.  30.)  says  t\\ztJrph1/iah  vowed  a  vow  (nnj, 
NCDeR),  unto  the  Lord,  and  again,  (verse  39.)  that  he  did  ivith 
her  according  to  his  vow  (m:).  There  is  no  word  in  either  of 
these  passages  {hat  either  expresses  or  implies  a  cherem. 

2.  The  common  vows  were  divided  into  two  sorts,  viz.  i. 
Vows  of  dedication,  and,  ii.  Vows  of  self-interdiction  or 
abstinence. 

i.  The  -nj  (NeoeR)  or  vow,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word, 
was  when  a  person  engaged  to  do  any  thing,  as,  for  instance, 
to_ bring  an  offering  to  God;  or  otherwise  to  dedicate  any 
thing  unto  him.  Things  vowed  in  this  way,  were,  1.  Un- 
ekan  beasts.  These  might  be  estimated  by  the  priest,  and 
redeemed  by  the  vower,  by  the  addition  of  one  fifth  to  the 
value.  (Lev.  xxvii.  11 — 13.) — 2.  Clean  leasts  used  for  offer- 
ings. Here  there  was  no  rio;ht  of  redemption  ;  nor  could  the 
beasts  be  exchanged  for  others  under  the  penalty  of  both 
being  forfeited,  and  belonging  to  the  Lord.  (Lev.  xxvii.  9, 
10.) — 3.  Lands  and  houses.  These  had  the  privilege  of 
valuation  and  redemption.   (Lev.  xxvii.  14r— 24.)~To  these 

«  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  vol.  ii.  p.  269. 

»  Alber,  Inst.  Herm.  Vet.  Test.  torn.  i.  p.  214. 

»  Maimonides's  Reasons  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  by  Dr.  Townley,  p. 308. 

♦  Schulzii  Archoeol.  Hebr.  p.  293. 

»  Michaelis'sjDommentaries,  vol.  ii.  pp.  272—275. 

•  Sec  vo!.  i.  part  ii.  chap.  vii.  sect.  v.  $  13, 


we  have  to  add,  4.  The  jierson  of  the  vo.oer  himself  with  the 
like  privilege.  (Lev.  xxvii.  1 — 8.")  To  this  species  of  vow 
MicTiaelis  thinks  the  second  tenths  may  have  belonged,  as 
Moses  nowhere  speaks  of  them  as  a  new  institution.''  They 
most  probably  derived  their  origin  from  the  vow  made  by 
Jacob,  which  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xxviii.  22. 

ii.  Vows  of  self-interdiction  or  self-denial  were,  when  a 
person  engaged  to  abstain  from  any  wine,  food,  or  any  other 
thing.  These  are  especially  distinguished  by  Moses  from 
other  vows  in  Num.  xxx.,  and  are  there  termed  idh  (asscr), 
or  tpoj  Sj>  ION  (as.wr  al  ncph^sh),  that  is,  a  bond  upon  trie 
soul  or  person,  a  self-interdiction  from  some  desire  of  nature,  or 
of  the  heart,  or,  in  other  words,  a  vow  of  abstinence,  particu- 
larly from  eating  and  drinking.  Among  this  species  of  vows 
may  be  classed  those  of  the  Nazareate  or  Nazaritism ,-  wh'ch, 
Michael  is  is  of  opinion,  was  not  instituted  by  Moses,  but 
was  of  more  ancient,  and  probably  of  Egyptian  origin  ;8  the 
Hebrew  legislator  giving  certain  injunctions  for  the  better 
regulation  and  performance  of  these  vows.  The  statutes 
respecting  the  Nazareate  are  related  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  the  bobk  of  Numbers.  Lamy,  Calmet,  and  others,  have 
distinguished  two  classes  of  Nazarites  :  first,  those  who  were 
Nazarites  by  birth,  as  Samson  and  John  the  Baptist  were; 
and,  secondly,  those  who  ivere  Nazarites  by  vow  and  engage- 
ment ;  who  followed  this  mode  of  living  for  a  limited  time, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  they  cut  off  their  hair  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle,  and  offered  certain  sacrifices.  The  Naza- 
rites were  required  to  abstain  from  wine,  fermented  liquors, 
and  every  thing  made  of  grapes,  to  let  their  hair  grow,  and 
not  to  defile  themselves  by  touching  the  dead ;  and  if  any 
person  had  accidentally  expired  in  their  presence,  the  Naza- 
rites of  the  second  class  were  obliged  to  recommence  their 
Nazariteship. 

Similar  to  the  Nazareate  was  the  vow  frequently  made  by 
devout  Jews,  on  their  recovery  from  sickness,  or  deliverance 
from  danger  or  distress ;  who,  for  thirty  days  before  ihey 
offered  sacrifices,  abstained  from  wine,  and  shaved  the  hair 
of  their  head.9  This  usage  illustrates  the  conduct  of  Paul, 
as  related  in  Acts  xviii.  18.  The  apostle,  in  consequence 
of  a  providential  deliverance  from  some  imminent  peril  not 
recorded  by  the  sacred  writer,  bound  himself  by  a  vow,  which 
the  law  in  this  case  required  him  to  pay  at  Jerusalem.  In 
consequence  of  this  transaction,  Luke  relates  that  he  shaved 
his  head  at  Cenchrea.  Paul,  in  his  intended  journey  after- 
wards to  Judasa,  says,  he  must  needs  go  to  Jerusalem:  for  the 
laws  respecting  the  Nazarite's  vow  required  the  person  who 
had  entered  into  this  engagement,  if  he  were  in  a  foreign 
country  when  he  first  laid  himself  under  this  solemn  obliga- 
tion, to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  accomplish  it.  Here  several 
appointed  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  a  certain  course  of 
purifications  and  religious  observances  was  prescribed  and 
performed.  This  appears  from  another  passage  in  the  same 
sacred  writer:  (Acts  xxi.  23,  24.  26,  27.)  "TFe  have  four 
men  who  have  a  vow  on  them;  them  take  and  purify  thyself 
with  them,  and  be  at  charges  with  them,  that  they  may  shave 
THEIR  HEADS.  Then  Paul  took  the  men .-  and  the  next  day 
purifying  himself  with  them,  entered  into  the  temple,  to  signify 
the  accomplishment  of  the  days  of  purification :  and  that  an 
offering  should  he  offered  for  every  one  of  them.  And  when  the 
SEVEN  days  were  almost  ended,''''  &c.  Josephus  presents  us 
with  an  instance  parallel  to  this  of  Paul,  in  the  person  of 
Bern  ice,  who  went  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  perform  a  vow 
which  she  had  made  to  God.'" 

'  Michaehs's  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  pp.  280,  281. 

8  Ibid.  p.  284. 

'  An  usage  similar  to  the  vow  of  Nazariteship  exists  in  Persia  to  mis 
day.  It  frequently  happens  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  that  if  the  parent  be 
in  distress,  or  the  child  be  sick,  or  that  there  be  any  cause  of  grief,  the 
mothermakes  avow,  that  no  razorshall  come  upon  tlie  child's  head  for  a 
certain  portion  of  time,  and  sometimes  for  his  whole  hfe,  as  Samuel  was. 
(1  Sam.  i.  11.)  If  the  child  recovers,  and  the  cause  of  grief  be  removed, 
and  if  the  vow  be  but  for  a  time,  so  that  the  mother's  vow  be  fulfilled, 
then  she  shaves  his  head  at  the  end  of  the  time  prescribed,  makes  a  small 
entertainment,  collects  money  and  other  thing?  from  her  relations  and 
friends,  which  are  sent  as  Netzers  or  offerings  Ic  Jie  mosque  at  Kerbelah, 
and  are  there  consecrated.    Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  109. 

'•  See  Lamy's  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  i.  p.  221.  Calmpl's  Dictionary, 
voce  Nazarile.  Flenry's  Manners  of  the  Israelites,  pp.  338,  339.  Lard- 
ner's  Credibility,  book  i.  c.  9.  §  7.  (Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  208—212.)  Jennings's 
Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i.  c.  8.  Harwood's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  vol. 
ii.  p.  298.  Reland's  Antiq.  Ilebr.  part  i.  c  10.  pp.  284-289.  Schnlzi' 
Archa!ol.  Ilebr.  pp.  294,  295.  Brunings,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  198—201.  Dr 
Randolph's  Discourse  on  Jephthah's  Vow,  m  his  View  of  Chrisl'sMiaisirv 
&c.  vol.  ii.  pp.  166—195. 
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SECnON  II. 

ON  THE  PRAYERS  AND  FEASTS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

f  Vdvioiis  appellations  ffiveu  to  prayers. — II.  Public  prayers. — 
III.  Private  prayers. — Attitudes  of  the  Jews  during  prayer. 
— rV.  Forms  of  prayer  in  use  among  the  Jews. — V.  Fasts  of 
the  Jews. —  1.  Public  fasts. — 2.  Private  fasts. — 3.  Solemni- 
ties of  the  Jewish  fusts. 

I.  Prayeus,  or  petitions  addressed  to  the  Almighty,  are 
riosply  connected  with  sacrifices  and  vows.  (Psal.  1.  I ),  15.) 
Various  appellations  are  given  to  the  prajers  montinped  in 
the  Scriptures.  In  Phil.  iv.  C>.  and  1  Tim.  li.  1.  five  different 
terms  are  employed,  viz.  mT,>fxrt.Tu.,  or  requests,  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  generic  term,  including  ;rp.3-e/;^«/,  prayers  for 
obtaining  those  things,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual,  of 
which  we  feel  our  need  ;  iiiKTw,  deprecations  of  evil  of  every 
kind;  ivrfu^uc,  intercessions  or  prayers  in  behalf  of  others; 
(tnd  iu;)(^if>ia-'Ti:tt,  thanksgivings  or  addresses  of  praise  to  God 
for  all  the  blessings  conferred  upon  us.  The  mode  of  pray- 
ing was  two-fold;  I.  fnltrnal,  in  which  mental  prayer  is 
offered  from  tlie  heart  alone' (such  was  the  prayer  of  Hannah, 
I  Sam.  i.  13.)  ;  or,  2.  External,  being  uttered  aloud  with  the 
/oice :  hence,  in  Psal.  cxlv.  19.  it  is  termed  a  rri/. 

Prayers  were  either  public,  or  private,  or  stated,  that  is, 
performed  at  a  particular  time.  The  Stated  Hours  were  at 
the  time  of  offering  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  or  at  the 
third  and  ninth  hours  (Acts  ii.  15.  and  iii.  1.);  although  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  more  devout  .Tews,  as  David  (Psal. 
Iv.  17.)  and  Daniel  (vi.  10.),  to  pray  three  times  a  day. 
Peter  went  up  on  the  house-top  to  pray,  about  ihc -tixth  hour. 
(Acts  X.  9.)  A  similar  usage  obtains  among  the  Hindoos 
to  this  day.'  Previously  to  offering  np  their  supplications 
they  washed  their  hands,  to  signify  that  they  had  ])ut  away 
sin  and  purposed  to  live  a  holy  lite.  As  the  .lewish  phyla- 
terical  prayers  were  long,  and  the  canonical  or  stated  hours 
obliged  them  to  repeat  these  prayers  wherever  they  happened 
to  be,  the  proud,  vainglorious  Pharisees  contrived  to  be  over- 
taken in  the  streets,  in  order  that  they  might  be  observed  by 
the  people,  and  be  applauded  for  their  piety.  Against  this 
formal  spirit  .Tesus  Christ  cautions  his  disciples  in  Matt. 
vi.  5.2 

II.  PruLic  Prayers  were  offered,  at  first,  in  the  taberna- 
cle, a:id  afterwards  in  the  temple  and  synagogues,  by  the 
minister  appointed  for  that  purpose,  the  people  answering 
(m  the  synagogues  only)  at  the  conclusion  with  a  loud  Amen.^ 
(Neh.  viii.  6.) 

III.  Private  Prayers  were  offered  by  individuals  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice  with  the  head  covered  ;*  either  standing 
or  kneeling,  sometimes  bowing  ike  head  towards  the  earth, 
and  at  others  with  the  whole  body  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
Sometimes  they  smote  upon  the  breast,  in  token  of  their  deep 
liumiliation  and  penitence,  or  spread  forth  their  hands,  or 
lifted  them  up  to  heaven.  Of  these  various  postures  in  prayer 
many  instances  occur  in  the  sacred  writers.  Thus  Hannah, 
in  her  affliction,  spaA-e  in  her  heart ,-  her  lips  only  moved,  but 
HER  VOICE  luas  NOT  HEARD  (1  Sam.  i.  13.);  and  the  proud 
Pharisee  stood*  and  prayed  with  (within)  himself.  (Luke 
xviii.  11.)  David  says,  I  stretch  forth  my  hands  unto  thee. 
( Psal.  cxliii.  6.)  Solomon  kneeled  down  upon  his  knees  before 
all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  and  spread  forth  his  hands 
towards  heaven.  (2  Chron  vi.  13.)  Kzrri  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  spread  out  his  hands  to  the  l^jrd  his  God.  (Ezra  ix. 
5.)  Our  adorable  Redeemer,  in  his  airony  in  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane,/e//o/7  /»A-/(/ce  (prostrated  himself  to  the  ground), 
kneeled  rfojc/j  and  prayed  iMTitX.  xxvi.  39.  Lukexxii.  41.); 
and  the  protomartyr  Stephen  kneeled  dmun  and  prayed  for 
hisitiirderers.  (Acts  vii.  GO.)     Moses,  when  interceding  for 

'  War'i's  History,  ic.  of  the  Hinrloos,  vol.  ii.  p.  312. 

»  Drs.  Ligntfoot  and  A.  Clarke  on  Matt.  vi.  5. 

»  The  Jews  attribute  a  wonderful  efficacy  to  tliis  word;  and  hav^  an 
idle  tradition  that  the  gates  of  Paradise  will  be  open  to  him  who  says  Amen 
with  all  his  might. 

*  The  reason  of  this  custom  was  to  profess  themselves  reverent  and 
.ishamed  before  God,  and  unworthy  to  appear  betbre  him.  It  was  a  iui'..xim 
of  the  Jews,— "Let  not  the  wise  men,  nor  the  scholars  of  the  wise  men, 
pray,  unless  they  be  covered."  It  appears  that  the  Corinthians,  '.hough 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  in  this  respect  conformed  to  the  Jewish 
oractice ;  and  therefore  St.  Paul  remonstrated  against  it.  1  Cor.  xi.  4. 
Lightfoot's  Hor.  Heb.  inloc.   (Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  769,  770.) 

*  The  practice  of  sJanrfin^  during  prayer  obtained  among  the  Arabs  in 
ihc  time  of  Mohammed,  who,  in  his  Koran,  repeatedly  commands  his  fol- 
lowers to  stand  when  they  pray.  C.  B.  Michaelis  de  ritualibus  S.  S.  ex 
Alcorano  illustrandis,  §  xiv.  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  108,  109.  of  Pott's  and  Ruperti's 
Sylloge  Commentationura  Theologicarum.  See  also  Dr.  Richardson's 
Travels  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  vol.  i  pp.  463.  et  seg 


the  ungrateful  Israelites,  bowed  his  head  to  the  earth  ana 
worshipped.  (Exod.  xxxiv.  8.  Compare  also  Exod.  ix.  29.'* 
The  humble  and  contrite  publican,  standing  afar  off,  smote 
ON  HIS  brea.st,  and  supplicated  divine  mercy.  (^Luke  xviii. 
13.)  The  pro])het  Isaiah,  when  reproving  the  hypocritical 
Jews,  denounces  that  Jehovah  would  hide  his  eyes  from  them 
when  they  spread  forth  their  hands  (Isa.  i.  15.) ;  and  the 
LIFTING  up  of  THE  HANDS  to  hcavcD,  in  prayer,  is  expressly 
noted  by  the  Psalmist  (cxli.  2.)  and  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 
(Lam.  lii.  41. )« 

Similar  postures  were  adopted  by  most  of  the  heathen  na- 
tions that  pretended  to  any  kind  of  worship,  when  approach- 
ing tht!  objects  of  their  adoration  ;  which  it  ig  highly  proba- 
ble that  they  borrowed  from  the  people  of  God.  Imeeting  was 
ever  consitlered  to  be  the  proper  posture  of  supplication,  as 
it  expressed  humility,  contrition,  and  subjection.  If  the 
person  to  whom  tiie  supplication  was  addressed  was  within 
reach,  the  supplicant  caught  him  by  the  knees;  for  as,  among 
the  ancients,  tlie  forehead  was  consecrated  to  genius,  the  car 
to  memory,  and  the  right  hand  to  faith,  so  the  knees  were 
consecrated  to  mercy.  Hence  those  who  entreated  favour, 
fell  at  and  caught  hold  of  the  knees  of  the  person  whose 
kindness  they  supplicated.     This  mode  of  supplication  is 

Particularly  referred  to  in  Homer.'  In  the  same  manner  we 
nd  our  Lord  accosteii,  Matt.  xvii.  14. —  There  came  to  him 
a  certain  man,  kneeling  down  to  him,  yiiwmttt  axmv,  falling 
down  at  his  knees. 

As  to  the  lifting  up,  or  stretching  out,  the  hands  (often 
joined  to  kneeling),  of  which  we  have  seen  already  several 
instances,  and  of  which  we  have  a  very  remarkable  one  in 
Exod.  cha]).  xvii.  11.  where  the  lifting  up,  or  stretching  otit 
of  the  hands  of  Moses  was  the  means  of  Israel's  prevailing 
over  Amalek ;  we  find  many  examples  of  both  m  ancient 
authors. 5  In  some  cases,  the  person  petitioning  came  for- 
ward, and  either  sat  in  the  dust  or  kneeled  on  the  ground, 
placing  his  left  hand  on  the  knee  of  him  from  whom  he  ex- 
pected the  favour,  while  he  touched  the  person''s  chin  with  his 
right.     We  have  an  instance  of  this  also  in  Homer. ' 

When  the  supplicant  could  not  approach  the  person  to 
whom  he  prayed,  as  where  a  deity  was  the  obieot  of  the 
prayer,  he  washed  his  hands,  made  an  offering,  and  kneeling 
down,  either  siretchedout  both  his  hands  to  heaven  or  laid  them 
upon  the  offering  or  sacrifice,  or  upon  the  altar.  In  this  mode 
Homer  represents  the  priest  of  Apollo  as  praying.'" 

The  practice  of  standing  with  their  nands  spread  out 
towards  heaven,  was  adopted  by  the  primitive  Christians 

«  Schulzii  Archeeol.  Ilebraica.  pp.  298,  299.  Brunings,  Antiquitates  H* 
bra;as,  pp.  193—198. 

1    T-uv  vvv  fxiv  i^vi^TxTX  3r*ps^l0j  xgti  KxZt  yovvaiv.  Iliad  I.  407 

Now,  therefore,  of  these  things  reminding  Jove, 
Embrace  his  knees.  Cowfkr. 

To  which  the  following  answer  is  made  : 

Kxi    tot'    S-TtlTXTOI    tt/JH    A<0$    S-OT    ■    XXy.Xi%-Xt   IJ    Jo", 

Kai  fttv  y:uvat5-o/ixi,  xxt  /xiv  TTitTirJai  oij.  Iliad  I.  426,  427 

Then  will  I  to  Jove's  brazen-tioored  abode. 

That  I  may  clasp  his  knees ;  and  much  misdeem 

Of  inv  eiideavoiir,  or  my  pray'r  shall  speed.  Cowpbr. 

'  The  foUovviu};  instances  are  taken  from  Virgil  :— 
Corripio  e  stratis  corpus,  TENDoauE  sitpinas 
Ad  c(elum  cum  voce  manus,  et  muncra  libo.       ^neid  iii.  176, 177. 
I  started  from  my  bed,  and  raised  on  high 
M>j  hands  and  voice  in  rapture  to  the  sky  ; 
Arid  pour  libations.  Pitt. 

Dixerat:  et  genua  amplexus,  gcnifmsque  vohUans 
H&rehat.  JEne\i\  iii.  607,  608 

Then  kneeled  ihe  wretch,  and  suppliant  clung  around 
My  knees,  with  tears,  and  grovelled  on  the  ground.     Prrr. 

media  inter  numina  dirum, 

Mulla  J.ivem  manibcs  sitpplex  orasse  stJPiNis.     Ibid.  iv.  201, 205 

Amidsl  the  statues  of  the  gods  he  stands, 

And  spreading  forth  to  Jove  hi«  lifted  hands Id. 

Et  DUPLiCES  cum  voce  manus  ad  sidera  temdit.  Ibid,  l  607 

And  lifted  both  his  hands  and  voice  to  heaven.  Id 

*    Kxi  fx  -Txp;!}'  xuroio  xs^i^iTO,  xxt  Kail  ycuyiist 

Xx%"'  Jii'Tlfii  S'  xf'  -ur'  >v3ifi<«vo;  (Xovret  Iliad  I    500,  501 

Suppliant  the  goddess  stood  :  one  hand  she  placed 
Beneath  his  (tin,  and  one  his  knee  embrae'd.  Popb. 

to   ^ipviixm  J'  i»iiT»|  XXI  ou>.ej;vT»;  av!X.o»TO. 

Tato-iv  Ji  Xfi/a-ii,-  itl'/xX'  (u%iTO,  Zi'P»!  levao-jjoiv.       Iliad  I.  449,  4.')fl 

With  water  purify  their  hands,  and  take 

The  sacred  offering  of  the  salted  cake. 

While  thvis  withartTis  devoutly  rais'd  in  air, 

And  solemn  voice,  the  priest  directs  his  pray'r.  Pom 

Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  E.xod.  ix.  29.  Other  illustrations  of  the  various  attitudes 
in  which  the  heathens  offered  up  prayer  to  their  deities  are  given  by  Bru 
nings,  Compendium  Aniiquitatum  Graecarum,  pp.  270—276. 
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wlipii  oiiennt;  their  supplications  :  they  stood  up,  says  Ter- 
tullian,  and  directed  their  eyes  towards  heaven  with  expanded 
hands.'  A  similar  testimony  is  g;iven  hy  Clement  oi  Alex- 
andria :-' — "We  lift  up  our  head  and  elevate  our  hands 
towards  heaven."  So  also,  St.  Paul,  when  exhorting  Chris- 
teins  to  pray  for  all  classes  of  persons,  describes  the  gesture 
then  used  in  prayer  (1  Tim.  ii.  8.) : — ii-hn-''fore  lift  up  hohf 
HANDS  without  wrath  or  doubting.  Those  who  affected  supe- 
rior sanctity,  or  who  from  motives  of  ostentation  and  hypo- 
crisy, it  appears,  prayed  in  the  streets,^  and  made  long  prayers, 
were  severely  censured  by  our  Lord  for  their  formal  and 
hypocritical  devotion.  (Matt.  vi.  5.  and  xxiii.  14.)  When  at 
%  oistance  from  the  temple,  the  more  devout  .Tews  turned 
themselves  towards  it  when  they  prayed.  ¥/e  have  an 
instance  of  this  in  the  conduct  of  Daniel.''  (Dan.  vi.  10.) 
When  the  Orientals  pray  seriously,  in  a  state  of  grief,  they 
hide  their  faces  in  tneir  bosom.  To  this  circumstance  the 
Psalmist  alludes  (xxxv. '13.),  when  he  says,  My  prayer 
returned  into  mine  own  bosom.^ 

IV.  Various  Forms  of  Prayer  were  in  use  among  the 
Jews  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  existence  as  a  distinct 
nation.  The  first  piece  of  solemn  worship  recorded  in  the 
Scripture  is  a  hymn  of  praise  composed  by  Moses,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  the  Egyptians, 
which  was  sung  by  all  the  congregation  alternately ;  by  Moses 
and  the  men  first,  and  afterwards  by  Miriam  and  the  women 
(Exod.  XV,  1.  20,21.);  which  could  not  have  been  done  ,unless 
it  had  been  a  precomposed  set  form.  Again,  in  the  expia- 
tion of  an  uncertain  murder,  the  elders  of  the  city  which  lay 
nearest  to  the  party  that  was  slain,  were  expressly  com- 
manded to  say,  and  consequently  to  join  in,  the  form  of 
prayer  appointed  by  God  himself  in  Deut.  xxi.  7,  8.  In  Num. 
vi,  23—26.  X.  35,  3G.  Deut.  xxvi.  3.  5—11,  and  13—15, 
there  are  several  other  divinely  appointed  forms  of  prayer, 
prescribed  by  Moses.  On  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy, 
David  appointed  the  Levites  to  stand  every  morning  to  thank 
and  praise  fhc  Lord,  andlikewiseat  even  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  30,)  ; 
which  rule  was  aftervi^ards  observed  in  the  temple  erected  by 
Solomon,  and  restored  at  the  building  of  the  second  temple 
after  the  captivity.  (Neh.  xii.24.)  And  the  whole  book  of 
Psalms  was,  in  fact,  a  collection  of  forms  of  prayer  and 

firaise,  for  the  use  of  the  whole  congregation ;  as  is  evident 
irom  the  titles  of  several  of  those  divinely  inspired  composi- 
tions,^  as  well  as  from  other  passages  of  Scripture.'' 

What  the  slated  public  prayers  were  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  it  is  now  impossible  exactly  to  ascertain :  it  is,  how- 
ever, probable  that  many  of  the  eighteen  prayers,  which  have 
been  given  in  pp.  106,  107.  and  which  are  said  to  have  been 
collected  by  Rabbi  Gamaliel  the  Elder,  the  master  of  St.  Paul, 
were  then  in  use ;  and  as  all  persons  were  not  able  to  com- 
mit them  to  memory,  it  is  also  probable  that  a  summary  of 
them  was  drawn  up.  But  we  know  certainly  that  it  was 
customary  for  the  more  eminent  doctors  of  the  Jews  to  com- 
pose forms  of  short  prayers,  which  they  delivered  to  their 
scholars.  Thus  John  the  Baptist  gave  his  disciples  such  a 
form  ;  and  Jesus  Christ,  at  the  request  of  his  disciples,  gave 
them  that  most  perfect  model  emphatically  termed  The  Lord^s 
Prater,  which,  the  very  learned  Mr.  Gregory  has  shown,  was 
collected  out  of  the  Jewish  euchologies  :s  he  has  translated 
the  whole  form  from  them  as  follows  : — 

«  Apolog.  c.  30. 

»  Stromata,  lib.  ii.  p.  722.  Dr.  Harwood's  Intiod.  vol.  ii.  p.  302.  The 
practice  of  extending  the  hands  in  prayer  still  obtains  in  the  East.  See 
Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  ii.  pp.  511 — 513.  Fragments  supplementary 
to  Calmet,  No.  cclxxviii. 

3  This  practice  is  also  general  throughout  the  East.  Iloth  Hindoos  and 
Musulmauns  offer  their  devotions  in  the  most  public  places ;  as,  at  the 
landing  places  of  rivers,  in  the  public  streets,  and  ojjfhe  roofs  of  boats, 
without  the  least  modesty  or  effort  at  concealment,*  Ward's  History  of 
the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.35.  See  also  Fragments.  No.'cv.  Morier's  Second 
Journey,  p.  203.  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  75.  and  Lightfoot's 
Horse  Hebraictc  on  Matt.  vi.  5.    (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  150.) 

*  Lamy  is  of  opinion  that  He-^ekiah  did  so,  and  (hat  we  are  to  understand 
his  turning  his  face  to  the  loatl  (2  Kings  xx,  2.)  of  his  turning  towards  the 
temple.    De  Tabemaculo,  lib.  vii.  c.  1.  §  5. 

»  Burder's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

«  See  the  titles  of  Psalms  iv.  v.  vi.  xlii.  xliv.  xcii.  &c. 

•>  See  1  Chron.  xvi.  7.  2  Chron.  xxix.  30.  and  Ezra  iii.  10,  11.  Wheatley 
on  the  Common  Prayer,  Introduction,  p.  2. 

3  See  the  Works  of  the  Rev.  and  learned  MwJohn  Gregorie,  p.  168. 
London,  16S3.  See  also  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Hor.  Heb.  on  Matt.  vi.  9—13. 
Drusius,  in  Critici  Sacri.  vol.  vi.  col.  259,  260.  Whitby  and  other  com- 
mentators, in  loc.  Dr.  Hales  has  an  excellent  commentary  on  this  prayer, 
in  his  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  bookii.  pp.  lOOo — lOU.  The  forms,  &c. 
of  prayer  of  the  modern  .Jews  are  described  by  Mr.  Allen.  Modern  .Tuda- 
ism,  pp.  326—354. 


"  Oui  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  be  gracious  unto  us! 
O  Lord  our  God,  hallowed  be  thy  name,  and  let  the  remem- 
brance of  thee  be  glorified  in  heaven  above,  and  upon  earth 
here  below.  Let  thy  kingdom  reign  over  us,  now  and  for 
ever.  The  holy  men  of  old  said.  Remit  and  forgive  unto  all 
inen  whatsoever  they  have  done  against  me.  And  lead  ua 
not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  the  evil  thiuff.  For 
thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  thou  shalt  reign  in  glory  for  ever, 
and  for  evermore." 

V.  To  prayers  the  Jews  sometimes  added  Fasts,  oi 
religious  abstinence  from  food :  these  fasts  were  either  pub- 
lic or  private. 

1.  The  Public  Fasts  were  either  ordinary  or  extraordi- 
nary. Moses  instituted  only  one  ordinary  annual  public 
fast,  which  was  solemnized  on  the  day  of  atonement,^  other 
public  fasts  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  nation.  Of 
extraordinary  fasts  appointed  by  authority  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate, several  instances  are  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament. 
See  1  Sam,  vii.  5,  6.  2  Chron.  xx.  3.  and  Jer.  xxxvi.  9. 
After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity,  Ezra  proclaimed 
a  fost  at  the  river  Ahava,  in  order  to  implore  the  direction 
and  blessing  of  God  (Ezra  viii.  21.)  :  and  several  other  fasts 
were  subsequently  added,  to  commemorate  particular  melan- 
choly events,  of  which  we  read  in  Zech.  viii.  19.;  viz,  the 
fast  of  the  fourth  month,  which  was  instituted  in  memory  oi 
the  famine  in  Jerusalem  (Jer,  Hi.  6.) ;  the  fast  of  the  fifth 
month,  for  the  destruction  of  the  temple  (Zech.  vii.  3.)  ;  the 
fast  of  the  seventh  month,  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Geda- 
liah  (2  Kings  xxv.  28.) ;  and  the  fast  of  the  tenth  month, 
when  Jerusalem  was  besieged.  (Jer.  Iii.  4.)  Extraordinary 
public  fasts  were  also  held  when  the  Jews  were  threatened 
with  any  imminent  danger.  (Joel  i.  14.  ii.  12.)  In  like 
manner  the  people  of  Nineveh,  on  hearing  the  prophetic 
message  of  Jonah,  whom  they  believed  to  be  truly  sent  bj 
God,  proclaimed  a  fast ;  and  by  a  decree  of  the  king  and  his 
nobles,  neither  man  nor  beast,  neither  herd  nor  flock,  was 
permitted  to  taste  any  food,  or  even  to  drink  any  water. 
(Jonah  iii.  6,  7.)     This  was  carrying  their  abstinence  to  a 

freater  degree  of  rigour  than  what  we  find  recorded  of  the 
ews ;  for  though,  during  seasons  of  public  calamity,  they 
made  their  children  to  fast  (as  may  be  inferred  from  Joel  h. 
15,  16.),  yet  we  nowhere  read  of  their  extending  that  severity 
to  cattle. 

2.  Private  Fasts  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  individuals 
who  kept  them,  in  order  that  they  might  by  prayer  and  fast- 
ing avert  imminei.t  calamities,  and  obtain  the  favour  of  God. 
So  David  fasted  and  prayed  during  the  sickness  of  his  child 
liy  Bathsheba  (2  Sam,  xii,  16,)  ;  Ahab,  when  he  heard  the 
divine  judgments  which  were  denounced  against  him  by  the 
prophet  Elijah  (1  Kings  xxi,  27,)  ;  and  the  pious  Jews, 
Ezra  (x,  6,),  and  Nehemiah  (i,  4.),  on  account  of  the  calami- 
ties of  their  country  and  of  the  Jews.  In  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ,  private  fasts  appear  to  have  been  deemed  necessary, 
in  order  to  yield  an  acceptable  worship  to  God  :  such  at  least 
was  the  case  with  the  Pharisees  and  their  followers,  who 
affected  more  than  ordinary  devotion ;  and  who  fasted  twice 
in  the  week,  on  the  second  and  fifth  days  (Luke  xviii.  12.) 
to  which  acts  of  devotion  they  ascribed  a  marvellous  efficacy."' 

3.  With  regard  to  the  Solemnities  of  the  Jewish  Fasts, 
the  precept  <■{  the  law  simply  enjoined  that  they  should 
ajjflid  therr  .'int/:<  (Lev.  xvi,  29.)  ;  conformably  to  which  the 
prophet  Joel  (ii.  13.)  exhorts  his  countrymen  to  rend  their 
hearts  and  not  their  garments.  From  various  passages  of 
Scripture,  it  appears  that  the  Jewish  fasts,  whether  public 
or  private,  were  distinguished  by  every  possible  mark  of 
grief;  the  people  being  clothed  in  sackcloth,  with  ashes 
strewed  on  their  heads,  downcast  countenances,  rent  gar- 
ments, and  (on  public  occasions)  with  loud  weeping  and 
supplication.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  19.  Psal.  xxxv.  13.  Isa.  Iviii.  5. 
Lam.  ii.  10.  Joel  i.  13,  14.  ii.  12,  13.)  At  these  times  they 
abstained  from  food  until  evening.  The  sanctimonious 
Pharisees  affected  the  utmost  humility  and  devotion,  disfigur- 
ing their  faces  and  avoiding  every  appearance  of  neatness ; 
against  this  conduct  our  Lord  cautions  his  disciples  in  Matt. 
VL  16,  17." 

'  See  an  account  of  this  fast  in  p.  127.  supra. 

10  Lightfoot's  Hor.  Hebr.  on  Matt.  ix.  14.  Schulzii  ArchaeologiaHebraica, 
pp.  301,  302.     Home's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii.  pp.  279,  280. 

"  See  Lightfoot's  Hor.  Heb.  on  Matt.  vi.  9—13.  and  Luke  xviii.  12.  .Toso 
phus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c  10.  §  3.    Schulzii  Arc  m  jol.  Hebr.  pp.  301,  302. 
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SECTION  III. 

ON   THE    PURIFICATIONS   OF   THE    JEWS. 

I.  Materials  -with  which  the  fmrijications  of  the  Je-ws  -were per- 
formed.— II.  Ceremonies  of  fturifi cation. — III.  Of  the  persons 
luslrated. — IV.  Accoxint  of  the  different  hinds  of  legal  impu- 
rities, particidarly, — 1.  'I'lie  leprosy  of  the  person. — 2.  Vhe 
leprosy  of  clothes. — 3.  The  house  leprosy. — V.  jMinor  legal 
impurities,  and  their  lustrations. 

It  was  requisite  that  every  one  who  was  about  to  make 
<iny  offering  to  Jehovah  should  bo  cleansed  from  all  impuri- 
ties, or  lustrated — to  adopt  an  expression  in  common  use 
among  the  Romans.  The  materials,  form,  and  ceremonies  of 
these  lustrations,  which  were  prescribed  by  Moses,  were 
various,  according  to  different  circumstances.  The  design 
of  them  all  was  not  only  to  preserve  both  the  health  and 
morals  of  the  Israelites,  hut  also  to  intimate;  how  necessary 
it  was  to  preserve  inward  purity,  without  which  they  could 
not  be  acceptable  to  God,  though  they  might  approach  his 
sanctuary. 

I.  The  purifications  were  for  the  most  part  performed  with 
water,  sometimes  with  blood  (Heb.  ix.  21,  22.),  and  with 
oil.  (Exod.  XXX.  20—29.  Lev.  viii.  10,  11. )>  The  water  of 
purification  was  to  be  drawn  from  a  sprinir  or  nmning  stream, 
and  was  either  pure,  or  mixed  with  blood  (Heb.  ix.  19.),  or 
with  the  aslres  of  the  red  heifer.  For  preparing  these  ashes, 
a  heifer  of  a  red  colour  was  burnt  with  great  solemnity. 
This  ceremony  is  described  at  length  in  the  nineteenth  chap- 
ter of  the  bock  of  Numbers.  As  all  the  people  were  to  be 
interested  in  it,  the  victim  was  to  be  provided  at  their  charge. 
This  Jewish  rite  certainly  had  a  reference  to  things  done 
under  the  Gospel,  as  St.  Paul  lias  remarked  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews — Fur  if  the  blood  ufbulh  and  of  iroats  (allud- 
ing to  the  sin-offerings,  and  to  the  scape-goat),  and  the 
ASHES  OF  A  HEIFER,  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the 
purifying  of  Ihe  flesh,  how  much  mure  shall  the  blood  of 
Christ  ....  purge  (or  purify)  your  conscience  from  dead 
works  lo  sei-ve  llie  living  God.  As  the  principal  stress  of  allu- 
sion in  this  passage  is  to  the  ordinance  of  the  red  heifer,  we 
may  certainly  conclude  that  it  was  designed  to  typify  the 
sacrifice  of  our  adorable  Redeemer. 

Ill  the  ordinance  of  the  red  heifer,  we  may  perceive  the 
wisdom  of  Moses  (under  the  guidance  of  Jehovah)  in  taking 
every  precaution  that  could  prevent  the  Israelites  from  falling 
into  idolatry.  The  animal  to  be  selected  was  a  heifer,  in  op- 
position to  the  superstition  of  the  Egyptians,  who  held  this 
animal  to  be  sacred,  and  worshipped  Isis  under  the  form  of  a 
heifer  : — it  was  also  to  be  a  red  heifer,  without  spot,  that  is, 
altogether  red,  because  red  bulls  were  sacrificed  to  appease 
the  evil  demon  Typhon,  that  was  worshipped  by  the  Egyp- 
tians; wherein  was  no  blemish,  so  that  it  was  free  from  every 
imperfection ; — un  which  never  came  yoke,  because  any  animal 
that  had  been  used  for  any  common  purpose  was  deemed  im- 
proper to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  to  God.* 

The  animal  being  slain,  and  her  blood  sprinkled  as  directed 
in  Num.  xix.  3,  1.,  was  then  reduced  to  ashes,  which  were 
to  be  collected  and  mixed  with  running  water  (ver.  9.  17.), 
for  the  purpose  of  lustration. 

II.  'Ihe  Jews  had  two  sorts  of  washing;  one, — of  the 
whole  body.by  immersion,  which  was  used  by  the  priests  at 
their  consecration,  and  by  the  proselytes  at  their  initiation  ; 
— the  other,  of  the  hands  or  feet,  called  dipping,  qt  pouring 
of  water,  -^nd  which  was  of  daily  use,  not  only  for  the  hands 
and  feet,  but  also  for  the  cups  and  other  vessels  used  at  their 
meals.  (Matt.  xv.  2.  Mark  vii.  3,  4.)  The  six  water-pots 
of  stone,  used  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Cana,  in  Galilee  (.lohn 
ii.  ().),  were  set  for  this  purpose.'  To  these  two  modes  of 
purification  Jesus  Christ  seems  to  allude  in  John  xiii.  10. ; 

'  .Tospplms,  Ant.  .luil  li!i.  iii.  c.  S.  §  C. 

•  This  opinion  obtainotl  aniong  tlie  ancient  Greeks.  See  particularly 
Homer's  lliati,  x.  291— 2y3.  and  Odyssev,  iii.  382.,  and  Virgil's  Georgic.'i,  iv. 
550,  551.     Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Num.  xix.  2. 

»  While  Mr.  W.  Rae  Wilson  (wlio  visited  Palestine  in  1819)  was  at  Cana, 
"six  women  having  their  faces  veiled  came  down  to  the  well,  each  carry- 
ing on  her  head  a  pot  for  the  purpose  of  being  filled  with  water.  'These 
vessels  were  formed  of  stone,  and  something  in  the  shape  of  the  bottles 
used  in  our  country  for  containing  vitriol,  having  great  bodies  and  small 
necks,  with  this  exception,  they  were  not  so  large ;  many  had  handles 
attached  to  the  sides  ;  and  it  was  a  wonderful  coincidence  with  Scripture, 
that  the  vessels  appeared  to  contain  much  the  same  quantity  as  those, 
whith  the  Evangelist  informs  [us]  had  been  employed  on  occasion  of  the 
»uptij<  celebration,"  viz.  "three  fir/cins,"  that  is,  about  twelve  gallons 
eich.     Wilson's  Travels  in  Rgypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  339.  first  edition.) 


where  the  beinw  wholly  u-ashrd  implies  one  who  had  become 
a  disciple  of  Clivist,  and  consequently  had  nnouncod  the  sins 
of  his  former  life.  He  who  had  so  done  was  supposed  lo 
be  wholly  washed,  and  not  to  need  any  immersion,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  ceremony  of  initiation,  which  was  never  repeated 
among  the  Jews.  All  that  was  necessary  in  such  case  was 
the  dipping  or  rinsing  of  the  hands  and  feet,  agreeably  to  the 
customs  of  the  Jews.  Sometimes  the  lustration  was  per- 
formed by  sprinkling  blood,  or  anointing  with  oil.  Sprink- 
ling was  performed  either  with  the  finger  or  with  a  branch 
of  cedar  and  hyssop  tied  together  with  scarlet  wool.  (Lev. 
xiv.  4.  fi.  Num.  xix.  18.  Psal.  li.7.) 

III.  The  objects  of  lustration  were  either  persons  or  things 
dedicated  to  divine  worship.  The  Levites,  priests,  and  above 
all,  the  high-priest,  underwent  a  purification  previously  to 
undertaking  their  respective  offices.  In  like  manner  the  Is- 
raelites were  commanded  to  sanctify  themselves  by  ablutions 
both  of  their  persons  and  clothes,  &c.  previously  to  receiving 
the  law  (Exod.  xix.  10,  11.  It,  15.  Heb.  ix.  19.)  ;  and  after 
the  giving  of  the  law  and  the  people's  assent  to  the  book  of 
the  covenant,  Moses  sprinkled  them  with  blood.  (Exod. 
xxiy.  5 — 8.  Heb.  ix.  19.)  So  also  were  the  tabernacle,  and 
all  its  sacred  vessels  anointed  with  oil  (Exod.  xxx.  26—28. 
xl.  9 — II.  Lev.  viii.  10,  11.),  and  as  Saint  Paul  further  inti- 
mates, were  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  victims. 

Those  who  were  about  to  offer  sacrifice  unto  Jehovah  were 
also  to  be  lustrated  (1  Sam.  xvi.  5.)  ;  as  well  as  those  who 
were  repairing  to  divine  worship  to  offer  their  prayers  (Judith 
xii.  7,8.)  ;  and  especially  the  pnest  and  the  hi^h-priest,  before 
they  executed  tneir  respective  offices.  (Lxod.  xxx.  20.) 
Lastly,  all  who  according  to  the  Mosaic  law  were  adjudged 
impure,  were  to  be  purified  before  they  could  be  admitted  intc 
the  congregation  of  the  Lord.  (Num.  xix.  20.) 

IV.  In  the  Mosaic  law,  those  persons  are  termed  x.nrk.an, 
whom  others  were  obliged  to  avoid  touching,  or  even  meeting, 
unless  they  chose  to  be  themselves  defiled,  that  is,  f  ut  ofi 
from  all  intercourse  with  their  brethren  ;  and  who,  hc-ides, 
were  bound  to  abstain  from  frequenting  the  place  whert>  divine 
service  and  the  offering-feasts  were  held,  under  penalties  still 
more  severe. 

The  duration  and  degrees  of  impurity  were  different.  In 
some  instances,  by  thense  of  certain  ceremonies,  an  unclean 
person  became  purified  at  sunset;  in  others,  this  did  not  take 
place  until  eight  days  after  the  physical  cause  of  defilement 
ceased.  Lepers  were  obliged  to  live  in  a  detached  situation, 
separate  from  other  people,  and  to  keep  themselves  actually 
at  a  distance  from  them.  They  were  distinguished  by  a  pe- 
culiar dress  ;  and  if  any  person  approached,  Uiey  were  bound 
to  give  him  warning,  oy  crying  out,  Unclean.'  unclean! 
Other  polluted  persons,  again,  could  not  directly  touch  those 
that  were  clean,  without  defiling  them  in  like  manner,  and 
were  obliged  to  remain  without  me  camp,  that  they  micihtnot 
be  in  their  way.  (Num.  v.  1 — 4.)  Eleven  different  species 
of  impurity  are  enumerated  in  the  Levitical  law,  to  which  the 
later  Jews  added  many  others.     But  the  severest  of  all  was, 

1.  The  Leprosy,  an  infectious  disease  of  slow  and  imper- 
ceptible progress,  beginning  very  insidiously  and  gently,  for 
the  most  part  with  one  little  bright  spot,  which  causes  no 
trouble,  though  no  means  will  make  it  disappear  :  but  in- 
creasing with  time  into  furfuraceous  scales  that  ultimately 
become  a  thick  scab,  it  imperceptibly  passes  into  a  disease, 
which,  though  divested  of  its  deadly  nature  in  our  temperate 
climates  and  by  our  superior  cleanliness,  is  in  the  East 
attended  with  the  most  formidable  symptoms:  such  as  morti- 
fication and  separation  of  whole  limbs,  and  when  arrived  at  a 
certain  stage,  it  is  altogether  incurable.  As  the  varieties  and 
symptoms  of  this  frightful  malady  are  discussed  at  length  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark, 
for  the  present,  that,  among  the  heathens,  the  leprosy  was 
considered  as  inflicted  by  their  gods,  by  whom  alone  it  could 
be  removed,  and  the  same  notion  appears  to  have  prevailed 
among  the  Israelites  ;  for  when  the  King  of  Syria  sent  Naa- 
man,  his  commander-in-chief,  to  the  king  of  Israel,  to  hea.' 
him  of  his  leprosy,  the  latter  exclaimed, — Im  I  Gou,  to  kill 
and  to  make  alive,  that  this  man  dolh  send,  unto  me,  to  recover 
a  man  (f  his  leprosy  ?  (2  Kings  v.  7.)  Some  instances  are 
also  recorded  in  which  this  disease  is  represented  as  a  punish 
ment  immediately  inflicted  by  God  for  particular  sins ;  as  in 
the  cases  of  Miriam,  Gehazi,  and  king  Uzziah.  This  circum- 
stance, connected  with  the  extreme  fouliifss  of  the  disorder, 
rendered  it  a  very  striking  emblem  of  moral  pollution  ;  and 
the  exclusion  of  persons  infected  with  it  from  the  worship  and 
people  of  God  was  fitted  no;  only  to  humble  and  reform  the 
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ofifendejs,but  also  to  impress  upon  the  mind  the  most  solemn 
and  useful  instructions. 

The  person  who  had  been  healed  of  leprosy  was  minutely 
examined  by  the  priest,  who  proceeded  to  perform  tlie  rites 
and  sacrifices  of  purification,  which  are  minutely  described 
in  Lev.  xiv.,  in  order  that  the  patient  might  be  leadmitted 
mto  society  and  to  the  privileges  of  the  Jewish  church. 
Among  these  sacrifices  and  ceremonies,  the  following  is  very 
remarkable  : — "  The  priest  was  required  to  take  two  small 
birds,  and  to  kill  one  of  them  over  an  earthen  vessel  filled 
with  river  water,  so  that  the  blood  might  be  mixed  with  the 
water.  He  was  then  to  dip  the  other  or  living  bird  into  the 
water,  and  sprinkle  the  leper  with  it  seven  times  with  a  stick 
of  cedar  wood,  upon  which  a  bunch  of  hi/ssop  was  tied  with 
a  scarlet  thread ;  after  which  the  priest  was  to  pronounce  him 
ourified,  and  let  loose  the  living  bird  into  the  open  air.  (Lev. 
xiv.  2 7.3  This  ceremony  seems  to  be  typical  of  the  puri- 
fication of  our  sins  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Isa.  Hi.  15.  1  Pet.  1.  2.),  which  flowed  out  of  his 
wounded  side  mixed  with  water  (John  xix.  34.)  ;  while  the 
dismissal  of  the  living  bird  resembles  that  of  the  scape-goat 
into  the  wilderness,  with  the  sins  of  the  leper  upon  him. 
Our  Lord  expressly  commanded  the  lepers,  whom  he  healed, 
to  conform  to  the  law."  (Matt.  viii.  4.  Mark  i.  44.  Luke  v. 
14.  xvii.  14.)' 

Besides  the  leprosy  of  the  person,  Moses  mentions  two 
other  species  of  leprosy,  viz.  01  clothes  and  of  houses,  which 
are  in  a  great  measure  unknown  in  Europe. 

2.  The  Leprosy  of  Clothes  is  described  in  Lev.  xiii.  47 — 59. 
as  consisting  of  green  or  reddish  spots,  which  remain  in  spite 
of  washing  and  continue  to  spread ;  so  that  the  cloth  becomes 
bald  or  bare,  sometimes  on  one  side,  and  sometimes  on  the 
other.  From  the  information  which  Michaelis  received  from 
a  woollen  manufacturer,  he  supposes  this  disease  to  arise  in 
woollen  cloth,  from  the  use  of  the  wool  of  sheep  that  have 
died  of  disease ;  which  when  worn  next  the  skin  (as  in  the 
East)  is  very  apt  to  produce  vermin.  With  respect  to  leather 
and  linen,  he  could  obtain  no  information. 

Clothes  suspected  to  be  thus  tainted  were  to  be  inspected 
oy  the  priest;  if  they  were  found  to  be  corroded  by  the 
leprosy,  they  were  to  be  burnt;  but  if,  after  being  washed, 
the  plague  was  found  to  have  departed  from  them,  they  were 
to  be  pronounced  clean. 

3.  The  House  Leprosy  is  said  in  Lev.  xiv.  33 — 37.  to  con- 
sist of  greenish  or  reddish  spots  or  dimples,  that  appear  on 
the  walls,  and  continually  spread  wider  and  wider.  Michaelis 
considers  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  saltpetre,  which  sometimes 
attacks  and  corrodes  houses  that  stand  in  damp  situations. 
Although  in  Europe  unattended  with  any  injury  to  health,  in 
Palestine  it  might  be  hurtful ;  so  that  the  Mosaic  regulations 
in  this  respect  are  both  wise  and  provident. 

When  a  house  w^as  suspected  to  be  thus  tainted,  the  priest 
was  to  examine  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  shut  up  seven  days. 
If  he  found  that  the  plague  or  signs  of  the  plague  had  not 
spraad,  he  commanded  it  to  be  shut  up  seven  days  more.     On 

»  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Cljronology,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  p.  273. 


ihe  thirteenth  day  he  revisited  it ;  and  if  he  found  the  infecter^ 
place  dim,  or  gone  away,  he  took  out  that  part  of  the  wall, 
carried  it  out  to  an  unclean  place,  mended  the  wall,  and 
caused  the  whole  house  to  be  newly  plastered.  It  was  then 
shut  up  a  third  seven  days  :  he  once  more  inspected  it  on  the 
nineteenth  day ;  and  if  he  found  that  the  plague  had  broken 
out  anew,  he  ordered  the  house  to  be  pulled  down.  If  on 
the  other  hand  it  was  pronounced  to  be  clean,  an  offering  was 
made  on  the  occasion  ;  in  order  that  every  one  might  certainly 
know  that  it  was  not  infected,  and  the  public  might  be  freed 
from  all  apprehensions  on  that  account. 

V.  Various  other  legal  impurities  are  enumerated  in  Lev. 
xii.  1 — 8.  and  xv.  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail.  To 
which  we  may  add,  that  all  human  corpses  and  the  carcasses 
of  beasts  that  died  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  knife,  were 
regarded  as  unclean.  Whoever  touched  the/wmer,  or  went 
into  the  tent  or  apartment  (after  the  Israelites  had  houses) 
where  a  corpse  lay,  was  unclean  for  seven  days ;  and  who- 
ever touched  a  dead  body,  or  even  a  human  bone,  or  a  grave 
in  the  fields,  was  unclean  for  the  same  period.  The  body  of 
a  clean  beast  that  fell  not  by  the  knife,  but  died  in  any  other 
way,  defiled  the  person  who  touched  it,  until  the  evening 
(Lev.  xi.  39.)  ;  and  the  carcasses  of  unclean  beasts,  by  what- 
ever means  they  died,  did  the  same.  (Lev.  v.  2.  xi.  8.  11. 
24,  25.  27,  28,  31.  Deut.  xiv.  8.)  The  consequence  of  this 
law  was,  that  the  carcasses  of  beasts  were  not  suffered  to 
remain  above  ground,  but  were  put  into  the  earth,  that  pas- 
sengers might  not  be  in  danger  of  pollution  from  them. 

By  these  wise  enactments,  the  spreading  of  contagious 
diseases  would  be  effectually  prevented,  which  in  hot  cli- 
mates are  peculiarly  rapid  and  fatal.  For  the  same  reason, 
also,  Michaelis  is  of  opinion,  that  Moses  commanded  the 
Israelites  to  break  earthen  vessels,  which  were  liable  to  be 
defiled  by  being  left  uncovered  in  a  tent  or  apartment  where 
a  person  died,  or  a  corpse  lay  (Num.  xix.  15.),  or  by  an 
unclean  beast  falling  into  them  (Lev.  xi.  33.),  or  by  the  touch 
of  a  diseased  person.  (Lev.  xv.  12. )2 

Such  are  the  Mosaic  statutes  concerning  purifications  and 
impurities.  Profane  scoffers,  who  deride  those  things,  the 
reason  and  propriety  of  which  they  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  investigate,  have  ridiculed  them  as  too  minute, — especially 
those  respecting  the  different  species  of  leprosy, — and  as 
unworthy  to  be  made  part  of  a  divine  law.  But  every  well 
regulated  mind  surely  must  discern  in  them  both  the  good- 
ness and  wisdom  of  Jehovah  towards  his  chosen  people,  in 
giving  them  precepts  which  w^ero  calculated  not  only  to  pre- 
serve their  health  and  regulate  their  morals,  but  also  to 
accustom  them  to  obedience  to  his  will  in  every  respect. 
The  leprosy  has  ever  been  considered  as  a  lively  emblem  of 
that  moral  taint  or  "  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man 
that  naturally  is  etigendered  of  the  offspring  of  Mam  /"^  as  the 
sacrifices,  v/hich  were  to  be  offered  by  the  healed  leper,  pre- 
figured that  spotless  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  luorld. 

«  Schulzii  Archaeologia  Hebraica,  pp.  303—310.     Michaeli.s's  Coinme»' 
taries,  vol.  iii.  pp.  254-^35. 
»  Article  L\.  of  the  Confession  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ON    THE    CORRUPTIONS    OF    RELIGION    AMONG    THE    JEWS. 

SECTION  I. 


ON  THE  IDOLATRY  OF  THE  JEWS. 

L    Ortffni  and  Progress  of  idolatry. — Sketch  of  its  History  among  the   Israelites  and  Jews. — II.  JdoU  worshipped  by  th* 
Israelites   alone. — III.  Idnh  of  the  ^Irnnwnites,  -worshipped  by  the  Israelites. — IV.  Idols   of  the  Canaanitcs  or  Syrians. — 
V.  Phoenician  Idols. — VI.  Babylonian   and  .hsyrinn  Idols, — VII.  Idols   worshipped  in   Samaria   during  the  Captivity.— 
Hieroglyphic  Stones,  why  prohibited  to  the  Jews. — VIII.   Idols  of  the  Greeks   and  Romans  tnentiotied  in  the  J^ew  Testament. 
— IX.  illusions  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  idolatrous  fVorship  of  the  Heathen  JK'ations. — X.  Different  Kinds  of  Divination. 


1.  Idolatry  is  the  superstitious  worship  of  idols  or  false 
gofls.  From  Gen.  vi.  5.  compared  with  Rom.  i.  23.  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  practised  before  the  flood  ; 
and  this  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  apostle  Jude  (ver.  4.), 
who,  describing  the  character  of  certain  men  in  his  days 
that  denied  the  only  Lord  God,  adds  in  the  eleventh  verse  of 
his  epistle,  fV6  unto  ihenu,  for  tJicy  are  froiie  into  the  way  of 
Cain  ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  Cam  and  his  descend- 
ants were  the  first  who  threw  off  the  sense  of  a  God,  and 
worshipped  the  creature  instead  of  the  Creator.' 

The  heavenly  bodies  were  the  first  objects  of  idolatrous 
worship  ;  and  Mesopotamia  and  Chaldaca  were  the  countries 
where  it  chiefly  prevailed  after  the  deluge.^  Before  Jeho- 
vah vouchsafed  to  reveal  himself  to  them,  both  Tcrah  and 
his  son  Abraham  were  idolaters  (Josh.  xxiv.  2.)  ;  as  also  was 
Laban,  the  father-in-law  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi.  19.  30.); 
though  he  appears  to  have  had  some  idea  of  the  true  God, 
from  his  mentioning  the  name  of  Jehovah  on  several  occa- 
sions. ^Gen.  xxiv.  31.  50,  51.)  Previously  to  Jacob  and  his 
sons  going  into  Egypt,  idolatry  prevailed  in  Canaan ;  and  while 
their  posterity  were  resident  in  that  country,  it  appears  from 
Josh.  xxiv.  14.  and  Ezek.  xx.  7,  8.  that  they  worsnipped  the 
deities  of  Egypt. 

On  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  although 
Moses  by  the  command  and  instruction  of  Jehovah  had  given 
them  such  a  religion  as  no  other  nation  possessed,  and  not- 
withstanding all  his  laws  were  directea  to  preserve  them 
from  idolatry;  yet,  so  wayward  were  the  Israelites,  that 
almost  immediately  after  their  deliverance  from  bondage  we 
find  them  worshippinor  idols.  (Exod.  xxxii.  1.  Psal.cvi.  19, 
20.  Acts  vii.  41 — 13.)  Soon  after  their  entrance  into  the 
land  of  Canaan,  they  adopted  various  deities  that  were 
worshipped  by  the  Canaanites,  and  other  neighbouring  na- 
tions (Judg.  ii.  13.  viii.  33. J ;  for  which  base  ingratitude 
they  were  severely  punished.  Shortly  after  the  death  of 
Josliua,  the  government  became  so  unsettled,,  that  every 
man  did  that  ivhich  seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes.  The  pro- 
phet Azariah  describes  the  infelicity  of  these  times,  wnen 
ne  says,  They  were  without  the  true  God,  without  a  teaching 
priest,  and  without  the  law  (2  Chron.  xv.  3.)  ;  and  as  anarchy 
prevailed,  so  did  idolatry,  which  first  crept  into  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  in  the  house  of  Micah,  and  then  soon  spread  itself 
amongst  the  Danites.  (Judg.  xvii.  xviii.)  Nor  were  the  other 
tribes  free  from  this  infection,  during  this  dissolution  of  the 
government;  for  it  is  said.  They  forsook  the  Lord  and  served 
Baal  and  Ashtaroth,  and  followek  the  other  gods  of  the  people 
round  about  them.  (Judg.  ii.  13.  12.)    '. 

Under  the  government  of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David,  the 
worship  of  Godseems  to  have  been  purer  than  in  former  times. 
Solomon  is  the  first  king,  who,  out  of  complaisance  to  the 
strange  women  he  had  married,  caused  temples  to  be  erected 
in  honour  of  their  gods ;  and  so  far  impiously  complied  with 
them  himself,  as  to  offer  incense  to  these  false  deities  (1  Kino-s 
xi.  5 — 8.) ;  so  fatal  an  evil  is  lust  to  the  best  understand- 
ings, which  besots  every  one  it  overcomes,  and  reio^ns  over 
them  with  uncontrolled  power  Solomon,  it  is  true,  did  not 
arrive  at  that  pitch  of  audacity  which  some  of  his  successors 
afterwards  did ;  but  his  giving  the  smallest  countenance  to  the 
breach  of  the  divine  law,  among  a  people  so  prone  to  idola- 
'ry,  could  not  but  be  attended  with  the  worst  consequences  ; 
and  accordingly,  upon  his  death,  the  glory  of  his  kingdom 
Was  speedily  eclipsed  by  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  ana  the 

>  The  history  of  the  origia  and  progress  of  idolatry  are  ably  traced  in 
Dr.  (Jraves's  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  pp.  183—190. 

•  On  the  subject  of  Zabianism,  or  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  stars, 
there  is  an  interesting  dissertation  in  Dr.  Townley's  Translation  of  Mai- 
moiiides's  Reasons  of  the  Laws  of  Mose     op.  3S— 47. 


division  of  his  kingdom.  This  civil  defection  was  attended 
with  a  spiritual  one,  for  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Ntbat,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  the  ten  tribes  which 
had  revolted  (and  who  himself  had  probably  been  initiated 
in  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  neignbouring  nations,  when 
he  took  refuge  from  Solomon's  jealousy  at  the  court  of  Shi- 
shak),  soon  introduced  the  worship  of  two  golden  calves, 
the  one  at  Dan  and  the  other  at  Bethel.  He  made  choice  of 
Bethel,  because  it  had  long  been  esteemed  as  a  place  sacred 
for  the  real  appearance  of  God  in  ancient  times  to  Jacob,  and 
might,  therefore,  induce  the  people  to  a  more  ready  belief  of 
the  residence  of  the  same  Deity  now ;  and  Dan  (as  already 
observed)  beiu]^  at  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  was  the 
place  whither  that  part  of  the  country  resorted  on  account  of 
Micah's  teraphim.  Idolatry  being  thus  established  in  Israel 
by  public  authority,  and  countenanced  by  all  their  princes, 
was  universally  adopted  by  the  people,  notwithstanding  all 
the  remonstrances  against  it  by  the  prophets  whom  God  sent 
to  reclaim  them  from  time  to  time,  and  who  stood  as  a  barrier 
against  this  growing  wickedness,  regardless  of  all  tiie  perse 
cutions  of  impious  Jezebel,  who  did  what  she  could  utterh 
to  extinguish  the  w^orship  of  the  true  God.  At  length  thii- 
brought  a  flood  of  calamities  upon  that  kingdom,  and  was 
the  source  of  all  the  evils  with  which  that  people  were  after- 
wards afilicted  ;  so  that,  after  a  continual  scene  of  tragical 
deaths,  civil  wars,  and  judgments  of  various  kinds,  they 
were  at  length  carried  away  captive  by  Shalmantser  into 
Assyria. 

The  people  of  Judah  were  little  better.  One  might  justly 
have  expected,  that,  if  there  had  been  no  other  reason  than 
state  policy  for  preserving  the  true  religion  in  its  native  purity, 
that  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  any  other  false 
worship  from  being  set  up,  and  that  the  same  motives,  which 
induced  the  ten  tribes  to  establish  a  strange  worship,  v/ould 
have  induced  Judah  to  be  jealous  for  the  true  one.  But  the 
event  proved  otherwise;  for  notwithstandingthe  great  strength 
added  to  the  kingdomof  Judah,  by  those  who  resorted  thither 
out  of  other  tribes  for  the  sake  of  religion,  prosperity  inflated 
Rehoboam  and  soon  ruined  him.  It  is  said  that  he  continued 
but  three  years  walking  in  the  ways  of  David  and  Solomon. 
(2  Chron.  xi.  17.)  After  which  these  idolatrous  inclinations 
began  to  appear,  which  probably  were  instilled  into  him  by 
his  mother  Naamah,  who  was  an  Ammonitess.  (1  Kings  xiv. 
21.)  In  short,  he  forsook  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  all  Israel 
ivith  him  (2  Chron.  xii.  l.J,  and  fell  into  the  grossest  idolatry 
above  all  that  their  fathers  had  done.  (1  Kings  xiv.  22.)  But 
God  soon  corrected  him  and  his  people,  havinsr  delivered  them 
into  the  hands  of  Shishak  kintr  of  Egypt,  w  ho  with  a  vast 
army  entered  the  country,  took  their  cities,  and  plundered 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple  of  all  the  riches  which  David  and 
Solomon  had  treasurea  up  there.  (2  Chron.  xii.  2.)  Upor. 
their  repentance  and  humiliation,  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was 
soon  mitigated ;  and  we  do  not  find  that  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  fell  into  any  gross  acts  of  idolatry  till  the  reign  of  Ahaz, 
who  was  the  most  impious  prince  that  ever  sat  upon  that 
throne.  He  was  not  content  with  walking  in  the  ways  of  the 
kings  of  Israel,  and  making  molten  images  of  Baalim  (2  Chron. . 
xxviii.  2.),  but  he  carried  his  wicked  inclinations  still  farther,  _ 
and  imitated  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  land  in  their  cruel  and  ^ 
idolatrous  practices ;  for  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  burnt  incense 
in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  and  burnt  his  children  in 
the  fire  (ver.  3.)  ;  or,  as  we  read  in  2  Kings  xvi.  3.,  He  made. 
his  son  to  pass  through  the  fire,  which  doubtless  was  the 
passing  through  the  fire  to  Moloch,  so  expressly  pfohibitedcin 
Lev.  xviii.  21.  For  these  impieties  Ahaz  was  justly  punished 
by  God,  and  after  a  constant  course  of  all  maaaer  of^  wickfiil-r 
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ness,  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age ;  but  was  happily  succeeded 
by  his  son  Hezekiah,  who,  among  other  reformations,  it  is 
s<i[(],  broke  in  pieces  the  brazen  aerpcnt  that  Mosrx  had  made^  to 
which  the  chiUtren  of  Israel  did  burn  incense.  (2  Kiiiirs  xviii.  4.) 
But  Hezekiah's  reformation  was  soon  overturned  upon  the 
sjiccesr.ion  of  his  wicked  son  Manasseh,  who  seems  to  have 
made  it  his  business  to  search  out  what  God  in  his  law  had 
forbidden,  and  to  make  the  practice  of  it  his  study.  (SChron. 
xxxiii.  3 — 8.) 

The  princes  who  succeeded  (Josiah  only  excepted)  and 
their  people  seem  to  have  lived  in  a  kind  of  competition  with 
one  another  in  wickedness  and  idolatry,  and  to  have  given 
a  loose  to  the  wildness  of  their  imaginations  in  the  worship 
of  (iod,  which  brought  upon  Judah  and  her  people  the  utmost 
fury  of  God's  wrath,  and  those  judgments  which  had  been  de- 
creed, and  which  ended  in  the  captivity  of  king  and  people.' 
At  length,  however,  become  wiseY  by  the  severe  discipline 
they  had  received,  the  tribes  that  returned  into  their  native 
coimtry  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  wlioUy  renounced 
idolatry;  and  thenceforth  uniformly  evinced  the  most  deeply- 
rooted  aversion  from  all  strange  deities  and  foreign  modes  of 
worship.  This  great  reformation  was  accomplished  by  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  and  the  eminent  men  who  accompanied  or 
succeeded  them  :  but,  in  the  progress  of  time,  though  the  ex- 
terior of  piety  was  maintained,  the  "  power  of  godliness"  was 
lost ;  and  we  learn  from  the  New  Testament,  that,  during  our 
Saviour's  ministry,  the  .Tews  were  divided  into  various  reli- 
gious parties,  which  widely  differed  in  opinion,  and  pursued 
each  other  with  the  fiercest  animosity,  and  with  implacable 
hatred. 

Very  numerous  are  the  idols  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
particularly  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  proposed  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  of  this  section  to  offer,  in  the  first  place,  a  short 
notice  of  the  idols  which  were  peculiar  to  the  Israelites ;  and, 
secondly,  of  those  which  they  adopted  from  the  Ammonites, 
Syrians,  Phoenicians,  Babylonians,  and  other  nations  of  anti- 
quity.2 

IT.  Idols  worshipped  particularly  by  the  Israelites. — 
Scarcely,  as  we  have  already  observed,  had  the  children  of 
Israel  been  delivered  from  their  cruel  bondage  in  Egypt,  when 
they  returned  to  those  idols  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed. 

1.  The  first  object  of  their  idolatrous  worship  was  a  Golden 
Oalf.  (Exod.  xxxii.  1 — 6.)  Having  been  conducted  through 
the  wilderness  by  a  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  which  preceded 
them  in  their  marches,  while  that  cloud  covered  the  mountain 
where  Moses  was  receiving  the  divine  commands,  they  ima- 
^ned  that  it  would  no  longer  be  their  guide  ;  and  therefore 
they  applied  to  Aaron  to  make  for  them  a  sacred  sign  or  sym- 
bol, as  other  nations  had,  which  might  visibly  represent  God 
to  them.  With  this  reg[uest  Aaron  unhappily  complied :  the 
oeople  offered  bumt-offenngs,  and  brought  peace-offerings,  and 
sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  rose  tip  to  play.  The  mate- 
rials of  this  idol  were  the  golden  ear-rings  of  the  people, 
worn  in  these  eastern  countries  by  men  as  well  as  women ; 
and  probably  they  were  some  of  the  jewels  which  they  had 
demanded  of  the  Egyptians.  They  were  cast  in  a  mould  by 
Aaron,  and  subsequently  chiselled  into  a  calf,  which  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  been  an  exact  resemblance  of  the  cele- 
brated Egyptian  deity.  Apis,  who  was  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  an  ox.  This  ancient  Egyptian  superstition  is  still 
perpetuated  on  Mount  Libanus,  by  those  Druses  who  assume 
the  name  of  Okkals,  and  who  pay  divine  honours  to  a  caJf.^ 

2.  In  imitation  of  this  were  the  two  Golden  Calves,  made 
by  Je-oboam,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  after  the  secession  of  the 
ten  tr  bes.  The  Egyptians  had  tAvo  oxen,  one  of  which  they 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Apis,  at  Memphis,  the  capital 
of  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  other  under  the  name  of  Mnevis,  at 
Hierapolis,  the  metropolis  of  Lower  Egypt.  In  like  manner, 
Jeroboam  set  up  one  of  his  calves  at  Bethel,  and  the  other  at 
Dan.  (IKings  xii.  28— 32.)  Like  the  idolaters  in  the  wil- 
derness, this  leader  of  the  rebels  proclaimed  before  the  idols 
upon  the  feast  of  their  consecration,  These  are  thy  gods,  0 
fsraet,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt!  as  if  he 

'  Home's  Hist,  of  tlie  .lews,  vol.  ii.  pp.  282 — 291. 

»  The  following  account  of  the  idols  worshipped  by  the  .lews  is  abridged 
principally  from  Lamy's  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  ii.  pp.  176—188.  Calmet's 

Dissertations  in  his  Comnientaire  Litteral,  torn,  i,  partii.  pp.  173 178.  and 

torn.  vi.  pp.  745—752.  and  his  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  under  the  several 
names  ef  the  idol  deities.  Lewis's  Orijiines  Ilebraja;,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1—102. 
Jahn's  Archseologia  Biblica,  §§  400^115.  Ackermann's  Arcliaeologia 
Biblica,  §§  387—402.    Millar's  Hist,  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity,  vol. 

i.  pp.  227—340.     Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  booli  iv.  pp    140 178'  and 

Alber,  Inst.  Herm.  Vet.  Test.  torn.  1.  pp.  394—406. 

'  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  204. 


had  said,  "God  is  every  where  in  his  essence,  and  cannot  be 
included  in  any  place :  he  dwells  among  you  here  as  well  as 
at  Jerusalem,  ana  if  you  require  any  symbols  of  his  presence, 
behold  here  they  are  in  these  calves  which  I  have  set  up;" 
for  they  could  not  be  so  stupid  as  to  believe,  that  the  idols 
taken  just  before  out  of  the  furnace  had  been  their  deliverers, 
so  many  ages  before.  It  is  evident,  that  the  worship  of  these 
calves  was  not  regarded  by  the  sacred  writers  and  by  the  pro- 
phets, as  an  absolute  Pagan  idolatry,  but  only  as  a  schism, 
which  was  indeed  very  criminal  in  itself,  but  did  not  come 
up  to  the  degree  of  a  total  apostasy ;  for  the  history  of  the 
revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  introduces  Jeroboam  speaking  not  like 
a  person  whose  intention  was  to  make  the  people  change  their 
religion,  but  as  representing  to  them  that  the  true  God,  being 
every  where,  was  not  confined  to  any  certain  place,  and, 
therefore,  they  might  pay  their  devotions  to  him  as  well  in 
Dan  and  Bethel  as  at  Jerusalem. 

The  worship  offered  before  these  images  is  supposed  to 
have  been  in  imitation  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

As  most  of  the  priests  of  the-  family  of  Aaron,  and  the 
Levites  who  had  tneir  cities  and  abodes  among  the  ten  re- 
volted tribes,  retired  into  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  J  udah, 
to  avoid  joining  in  the  schism,  which  proved  a  great  addi- 
tional strength  to  the  house  of  David  ;  Jeroboam  seized  tlieir 
cities  and  estates,  and  he  eased  the  people  of  paying  their 
tithes,  there  being  none  to  demand  them ;  so  he  gratified 
them  by  making  priests  out  of  every  tribe  and  family,  even 
in  the  extreme  part  of  the  country.  The  pontificate  and 
supremacy  over  this  schismatical  priesthood  he  reserved  in 
his  own  hands.  These  idols  were  at  length  destroyed  by 
the  kings  of  Assyria;  the  calf  in  Bethel  was  carried  to 
Babylon,  with  other  spoils,  by  Shalmaneser,  and  the  other  in 
Dan  was  seized  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  about  ten  years  before, 
in  the  invasion  which  he  made  upon  Galilee,  in  which  pro- 
vince the  city  stood. 

3.  The  Brazen  Serpent  was  an  image  of  polished  brass, 
in  the  form  of  one  of  those  fiery  serpents  (or  serpents  whose 
bite  was  attended  with  violent  inflammation)  which  were 
sent  to  chastise  the  murmuring  Israelites  in  the  wilderness. 
By  divine  command  Moses  made  a  serpent  of  brass,  or  copper, 
and  put  it  upon  a  pole ,-  and  it  came  to  pass  that  if  a  serpent 
had  bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass,  he 
lived.  (Num.  xxi.  6 — 9.)  This  brazen  serpent  was  preserved 
as  a  monument  of  the  divine  mercy,  but  in  process  of  time 
became  an  instrument  of  idolatry.  When  this  superstition 
began,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  ;  but  the  best  account  is 
given  by  the  Jewish  rabbi,  David  Kimchi,  in  the  following 
manner.  From  the  time  that  the  kings  of  Israel  did  evil, 
and  the  children  of  Israel  followed  idolatry,  till  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  they  offered  incense  to  it ;  for,  it  being  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  whoever  looketh  upon  it  shall  live,  they 
fancied  they  might  obtain  blessings  by  its  mediation,  and, 
therefore,  thought  it  worthy  to  be  worshipped.  It  had  been 
kept  from  the  days  of  Moses,  in  memory  of  a  miracle,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  pot  of  manna  was  :  and  Asa  and 
Jehoshaphat  did  not  extirpate  it  when  they  rooted  out  idola- 
try, because  in  their  reign  they  did  not  observe  that  the 
people  worshipped  this  serpent,  or  burnt  incense  to  it;  and, 
therefore,  they  left  it  as  a  memorial.  But  Hezekiah  thought 
fit  to  take  it  quite  away,  when  he  abolished  other  idolatry, 
because  in  the  time  of  his  father  they  adored  it  as  an  idol ; 
and  though  pious  people  among  them  accounted  it  only  as  e 
memorial  of  a  wonderful  work,  yet  he  judged  it  better  to 
abolish  it,  though  the  memory  of  the  miracle  should  happen 
to  be  lost,  than  suffer  it  to  remain,  and  leave  the  Israelites  in 
danger  of  committing  idolatry  hereafter  with  it. 

On  the  subject  of  the  serpent-bitten  Israelites  being  healed 
by  looking  at  the  brazen  serpent,  there  is  a  good  comment  in 
the  book  of  Wisdom,  chap.  xvi.  ver.  4 — 12.  in  which  are 
these  remarkable  words  : — "They  were  admonished,  having 
a  sign  of  salvation  (^.  e.  the  brazen  serpent)  to  put  them  in 
remembrance  of  the  commandments  of  thy  law.  For  he  that 
turned  himself  towards  it,  was  not  saved  by  the  thing  that 
he  saw,  but  by  thee  that  art  the  saviour  of  all."  (ver.  6,  7.) 
To  the  circumstance  of  looking  at  the  brazen  serpent  in 
order  to  be  healed,  our  Lord  refers  (John  iii.  14,  15.),  Jls 
Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  mukt  the 
Son  of  rnan  be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him,  should 
not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life :  from  which  words  we  may 
learn,  1.  That  as  the  serpent  was  lifted  up  on  the  pole  or 
ensign ,-  so  Jesus  Christ  was  lifted  up  ou  the  cross.  2.  That 
as  the  Israelites  were  to  look  at  the  brazen  serpent ;  so  sin- 
ners must  look  to  Christ  for  salvation.     3.  That  as  God  pro- 
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vided  no  other  remedy  than  this  /ookin<r,  for  ihn  wounded 
Israelites;  so  he  has  provided  no  other  way  of  salvation  than 
DJood  of  his  Son.     4.  That  u.s  he  who 
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faith  in  the  blood  of  his  Son.  4.  That  a.v  he  who  looked  at 
the  brazen  serpent  was  cured  and  did  live ,-  so  he  that  bclieveth 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life.  5.  That  as  neither  the  serpent,  nor  looldng  at  it,  but  the 
invisible  power  of  God,  healed  the  people;  so  neither  tiie 
cross  of  Cnrist,  nor  his  merely  l)elng  cruc/ied,  but  the  pardon 
he  has  bouE^ht  b\j  his  hltwd,  communicated  by  the  puuHrful 
energy  of  his  Spirit,  saves  the  souls  of  men.  May  not  all 
these  things  be  plainly  seen  in  the  circumstances  o(  t\\iH  trans- 
action, wiinout  making  the  serpent  a  type  of  Jesus  ('hrist 
(the  most  exceptionable  that  could  possibly  be  chosen),  and 
running  the  parallel,  as  some  have  done,  through  ten  or  a 
iozen  of  particulars!' 

4.  In  .ludg.  viii.  21 — 27.  we  read  that  Gideon  made  an 
Kpiion  of  gold  from  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites.  This 
ephod  is  supposed  to  have  bet>n  a  rich  sacerdotal  garment, 
made  in  imitation  of  that  worn  by  the  high-priest  at  Shiloh. 
But  whether  CJideon  meant  it  as  a  commemorative  trophy,  or 
had  a  Levitical  priest  in  his  house.it  is  difficuu  to  determine. 
It  became,  how  ever,  a  s?iare  to  all  hracl,  who  dwelt  in  Gileafl, 
and  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan ;  who  thus  having  an  ephod 
and  worship  in  their  own  country,  would  not  so  readily  go 
over  to  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  and,  consequently,  fell  into 
idolatry,  and  worshipped  the  idols  of  their  neighbours  the 
Phoenicians.    (Judg.  viii.  27.  33.) 

5.  The  Teraphim,  it  appears  from  1  Sam.  xix.  13.,  were 
carved  images  in  a  human  form,  and  household  deities,  like 
the  penates  and  lare.i  of  the  Romans  many  centuries  after- 
wards (Gen.  xxxi.  19.  34, 35.  1  Sam.  xix.  13—17.),  of  which 
oracular  inquiries  were  made.  (Judg.  xvii.  5.  xviii.  5,  G.  14 
— 20.  Zech.  x.  2.  Hos.  iii.  4.)  This  is  confirmed  by  1  Sam. 
XV.  23.  (marginal  rendering),  where  the  worship  of  teraphim 
is  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  divination.  They  appear 
to  have  been  introduced  among  the  Israelites  from  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  and  continued  to  be  worshipped  until  the  Babylonish 
captivity. 

0.  The  Jews  were  accused  by  the  pagans  of  worshipping 
the  Head  of  an  Ass ;  but  from  this  calumny  they  have  been 
completely  vindicated  by  M.  Schumacher.^  "  Apion,  the 
grammarian,  seems  to  be  the  author  of  this  slander.  He 
affirmed  that  the  Jews  kept  the  head  of  an  ass  in  the  sanc- 
tuary;  that  it  was  discovered  there  when  Antiochus  Epi- 
phaues  took  the  temple  and  entered  into  the  most  holy  place. 
He  aded,  that  one  Zabidus,  having  secretly  got  into  the  tem- 
ple, carried  off  the  ass's  head,  and  conveyed  it  to  Dora. 
Suidas'  says,  that  Damocritus  or  Democritus  the  historian 
averred  that  the  Jews  adored  the  head  of  an  ass,  made  of 
gold,  &c.  Plutarch  and  Tacitus  were  imposed  on  by  this 
calumny.  They  believed  that  the  Hebrews  adored  an  ass, 
out  of  gratitude  for  the  discovery  of  a  fountain  by  one  of 
•  these  creatures  in  the  wilderness,  at  a  time  when  the  army 
of  this  nation  was  parched  with  thirst  and  extremely  fatigued. 
Learned  men  who  have  endeavoured  to  search  into  the  origin 
of  this  slander  are  divided  in  their  opinions.  The  reason 
which  Plutarch  and  Tacitus  gave  for  it  has  nothino;  in  the 
history  of  the  Jews  on  which  to  ground  it.  Tanaquil  Faber 
has  attempted  to  prove  that  this  accusation  proceeded  from 
the  temple  in  Egypt  called  Onion  ,-  as  if  this  name  came  from 
vnos,  an  ass  ;  which  is,  indeed,  very  credible.  The  report  of 
the  Jews  worshipping  an  ass  might  originate  in  Egypt.  We 
know  that  the  Alexandrians  hated  the  Jews,  and  were  much 
addicted  to  raillery  and  defamation.  But  it  was  extremely 
easy  for  them  to  have  known  that  the  temple  Onion,  at  Heli- 
opolis,  was  named  from  Onias,  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews, 
who  built  it  in  the  rei^n  of  Ptolemy  Philometer  and  Cleopatra. 
Others  have  asserted  that  the  mistake  of  the  heathen  pro- 
ceeded from  an  ambiguous  mode  of  reading  ;  as  if  the  Greeks, 
meaning  to  say  that  the  Hebrews  adored  heaven,  ci/panr,  might 
in  abbreviation  write  a-Jv.v ;  whence  the  enemies  of  the  Jews 
concluded  that  they  worshipped  oksc.  an  ass.  Or,  perhaps, 
reading  in  Latin  authors  that  tliey  worshipped  heaven,  caelum. 

'Nil  prajter  nubes  ct  ccEli  nuinen  adorant,' 

instead  of  caelum,  they  read  cillum,  an  ass,  and  so  reported 
that  the  Jews  adored  this  animal.  Bochart  is  of  opinion 
that  the  error  arose  from  an  expression  in  Scripture,  '  the 

•  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Num.  xxi.  9.    See  also  a  pleasing  and  instructive  con- 
templation of  Bishop  Hall  on  this  subject. 

*  Ue  CuUu  Aniinalium  inter  .fijryptios  et  Jiuiaros  Commentatio,  ex  re- 
:oncl'ta  antiquitate  illustrala  a  M.  Johann.  Heinr.  Schumacher,  sect.  Tiii. 

seq.  (Brunsvigiis,  1773.  4to.) 
'In  Uamocrito  et  In  Juda. 
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mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it;'  in  the  Hebrew,  Pi-.tehc 
vah,  or  Pi-Jto.  Now,  in  the  Egyptian  language,  pica  signifies 
an  ass;  the  Alexandrian  Egyptians  hearing  the  Jews  often 
pronounce  this  word  pito,  believed  that  they  appealed  to 
their  God,  and  thence  inferred  that  they  adored  an  ase. 
These  explications  are  ingenious,  but  not  solid,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  one  can  assign  the  true  reason  for  the  calumny ; 
which  might  have  arisen  from  a  joke,  or  an  accident.  M. 
Le  Moine  seems  to  have  succeeded  best,  who  says  that  in 
all  probability  the  golden  urn  containing  the  manna  which 
was  preserved  in  the  sanctuary  was  taken  for  the  head  of  an 
ass ;  and  that  the  omcr  of  manna  might  have  been  confounded 
with  the  Hebrew  hamor,  which  signifies  an  ass."' 

III.  InoL  Gods  of  the  Ammonites,  worshipped  by  the 
Children  of  Israel. 

Moloch,  also  called  Molech,  Milcom,  or  Melcom,  was  the 
principal  idol  of  the  Ammonites  (1  Kings  xi.  7.),  yet  not  so 
approjiriated  to  them,  but  that  it  was  adopted  by  other  neigh- 
bourino-  nations  for  their  god.  Some  writers  have  supposed 
that  Moloch  was  the  same  as  Saturn,  to  whom  it  is  well 
known  that  human  victims  were  offered.  But  he  rather  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Baal  or  the  Sun  (Jer.  xxxii.  35.),  and 
was  the  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech  of  the  Sepharvaites, 
who  burnt  their  children  to  them  in  the  fire.  There  is  great 
reason  to  think  that  the  Hebrews  were  addicted  to  the  wor- 
ship of  this  deity  before  their  departure  from  Egypt,  since 
both  the  prophet  Amos  (v.  26.)  and  the  protomartyr  Stephen 
(Acts  vii.  43.)  reproach  them  with  having  carried  the  taber- 
nacle of  thoir  god  Moloch  with  them  in  the  wilderness. 
Solomon  built  a  temple  to  Moloch  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
(1  Kinnrs  xi.  7.),  and  his  impiety  was  followed  by  other 
kinffs,  his  successors,  who  had  apostatized  from  the  worship 
of  Jehovah.  The  valley  of  Tophet  and  Hinnom,  on  the  east 
of  Jerusalem,  was  the  principal  scene  of  the  horrid  rites  per- 
formed in  honour  of  Moloch  (Jer.  xix.  5,  6.),  who  it  is  pro- 
bable was  the  same  as  the  Baal,  Bel,  or  Belus  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, Sidonians,  Babylonians,  and  Assyrians. 

IV.  Idol  Gods  of  the  Canaanites  or  Syrians,  worshipped 
BY  the  Israelites. 

1.  Mr.  Selden,  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Syrian  gods,^ 
mentions  a  goddess,  whom  he  terms  Good  Fortune,  as  the 
first  idol  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  worshipped  by  the 
Hebrews.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  exclamation  of 
Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  11.),  when  her  handmaid  Zilpah  bore  a  son 
to  Jacob.  She  said,  I  am  prosperous  (or  as  some  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  who  ascribe  every  thing  to  chance,  would  say — 
Good  luck  to  me")  ,-  and  she  called  his  name  Gad,  that  is,  pros- 
peritij.  Although  this  interpretation  has  been  questioned, 
yet  in  Isa.  Ixv.  11.  Gad  is  unquestionably  joined  with  Meni 
(or  the  Moon),  and  both  are  names  of  idols,  where  the  pro- 
phet says  — 

Ye  ... .  have  deserted  Jehovah, 

And  have  forgotten  mv  holy  mountain  ; 

Who  set  in  order  a  table  for  Gad, 

And  fill  out  a  hbaiion  to  Meni.         Bp.  Lowth's  Version. 

What  these  objects  of  idolatrous  worship  were,  it  is  now 
impossible  exactly  to  ascertain :  it  is  probable  that  the  lattei 
was  an  Egyptian  deity.  Jerome,  as  cited  by  bishop  Lowth, 
gives  an  account  of  the  idolatrous  practice  of  the  apostate 
Jews,  which  is  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  of  making  a  feast, 
or  a  lectisterniunt,  as  the  Romans  called  it,  for  these  pre- 
tended deities.  "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  an  ancient  idolatrous  cus- 
tom in  every  city  in  Egypt,  and  especially  in  Alexandria, 
that  on  the  last  day  of  the  last  month  in  the  year  they  set 
out  a  table  with  various  kinds  of  dishes,  and  with  a  cup  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  water,  wine,  and  honey,  indicating  the 
fertility  of  the  past  or  future  year.  This  also  the  Israelites 
did."6 

2.  Ahad  or  Achad  is  the  name  of  a  Syrian  deity,  under 
which  the  sun  was  worshipped :  it  is  mentioned  in  Isa.  Ixvi 
17.  where  the  rites  of  this  god  are  described  : — 

They  who  sanctify  themselves,  and  purify  themselves 
In  the  gardens,  after  the  rites  of  Acnad ; 
In  the  midst  of  those  who  eat  swine's  flesh, 
And  Ihe  abomination,  and  the  field  mouse ; 
Together  shall  they  perish,  saith  Jehovah. 

Bp.  Lowth's  Version. 

3.  Baal-pf.or  fNura.  xxv.  1 — 5.)  was  a  deity  of  the 
Moabites  and  Miaianites,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Priapus  of  the  Romans,  and  worshipped  with  similar  ob- 

«  Pr.  Harris's  Nat  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  pp.  21,  25.  (American  edit.)  orpp 
22,  23.  of  the  London  reprint. 

s  De  Diis  Syria,  Syntag.  i.  c.  1.  (Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  255,  256.) 
«  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  375. 
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iicene  rites.  ((.loinpare  Hos.  ix.  10.)  Selden  imagined  that 
(his  idol  was  the  same  with  Pluto,  from  Psal.  cvi.  28.  They 
joined  themselves  unto  Baal-peor,  and  ate  the  sacrifices  of  the 
dead.  But  this  may  mean  nothing  more  than  the  sacrifices 
and  offerings  made  to  idols,  who  are  properly  termed  dead, 
in  opposition  to  the  true  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of 
all  tnmgs,  who  is  in  the  Scriptures  repeatedly  and  emphati- 
cally termed  the  living  God.  Chemosh,  the  abomination  of 
Moab,  to  whom  Solomon  erected  an  altar  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  (1  Kings  xi.  7.),  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same 
deity  as  Baal-peor.  Servants  are  known  by  the  name  of 
their  lord.  As  the  Israelites  were  called  by  the  name  of  the 
true  God  (2  Chron.  vii.  14.),  so  the  Moabites  are  called 
(Num.  xxi.  29.)  by  the  name  of  their  god,  the  people  of  Che- 
viosh;  and  other  idolatrous  nations  were  designated  in  a 
similar  manner.   (See  Mic.  iv.  5.) 

4.  RiMMON  was  an  idol  of  the  Syrians,  but  not  worship- 
ped by  the  Israelites  :  it  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings  v.  8.  and 
18  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Jupiter  of  the 
ancients. 

5.  AsHTAROTH  or  AsTAUTE  (Judg.  ii.  13.  1  Sam.  xxxi.  10. 
2  Kings  xxiii.  13.)  is  generally  understood  to  have  been  the 
moon ;  though  in  later  times  this  idol  became  identified 
with  the  Syrian  Venus,  and  was  worshipped  with  impure 
rites.  Astarte  is  still  worshipped  by  the  Druses  of  Mount 
Libanus.' 

V.  Ph(Enician  Idols  worshipped  by  the  Israelites. 

1.  None  of  the  heathen  deities,  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  is  more  celebrated  than  Baal. 

The  word  signifies  lord,  master,  and  husband  ;  a  name 
which,  doubtless,  was  given  to  their  supreme  deity,  to  him 
whom  they  regarded  as  the  master  of  men  and  gods,  and  of 
the  whole  of  nature.  This  name  had  its  original  from  Phoe- 
nicia, Baal  being  a  god  of  the  Phoenicians  :  and  Jezebel, 
daughter  of  Ethbaal  king  of  the  Zidonians,  brought  this 
deity  from  the  city  of  Zidon ;  for  he  was  the  god  of  Tyre 
and  Sid  on,  and  was  certainly  the  Zw;  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Jupiter  of  the  Latins.  This  god  was  known  under  the  same 
name  all  over  Asia  :  it  is  the  same  as  the  Bel  of  the  Baby- 
lonians ;  and  the  same  name  and  the  same  god  went  to  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  a  colony  of  the  Phoenicians  :2  wit- 
ness the  name  of  Hannibal,  Asdrubal,  Adherbal,  all  con- 
sisting of  Bel  or  Baal,  being  the  name  of  the  deity  of  that 
country,  which  was  according  to  the  custom  of  the  East, 
where  the  kings,  and  great  men  of  the  realm,  added  to  their 
own  names  those  of  their  gods.  In  short,  it  seems  to  be  a 
name  common  to  all  idols,  to  whatever  country  they  belonged ; 
and  when  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Writings  without  any 
explanatory  circumstance  annexed,  it  is  usually  understood 
to  be  the  principal  deity  of  that  nation  or  place  of  which  the 
sacred  writer  was  speaking. 

This  f^lse  deity  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture  in 
the  plural  number,  Baalim  (1  Sam.  vii.  4.),  which  may  either 
signify  that  the  name  of  Baal  was  given  to  many  different 
gods,  or  may  imply  a  plurality  of  statues  consecrated  to  that 
idol,  and  bearing  several  appellations,  according  to  the  dif- 
ference of  places :  just  as  the  ancient  heathens  gave  many 
surnames  to  Jupiter,  as  Olympian,  Dodonaean,  and  others, 
according  to  the  names  of  the  places  where  he  was  wor- 
shipped. 

The  false  gods  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  nations 
were  called  Baal  in  general ;  but  there  were  other  Baals 
whose  name  was  compounded  of  some  additional  word,  such 
as  Baal-peor,  Baalberith,  Baalzebub,  and  Baalzephon.  The 
first  of  these  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  preceding 
page. 

2.  Baalberith  was  the  idol  of  the  Shechemiles  (Judg. 
viii.  33.) ;  and  the  temple  of  this  deity  was  their  arsenal  and 
public  treasury.  As  the  Hebrew  word  Berith  signifies  a 
covenant  or  contract,  this  god  is  supposed  to  have  had  his 
appellation  from  his  office,  which  was  to  preside  over  cove- 
nants, contracts,  and  oaths.  In  like  manner,  the  Greeks  had 
their  Zeu;  Opitw ;  and  the  Romans,  their  Deus  Fidius. 

3.  Baalzebub  or  Belzebub  was  the  god  of  the  Ekronites 
(2  Kings  i.  3.),  but  the  origin  of  the  name  (which  in  Hebrew 
denotes  the  god  ofjlies)  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  As  the 
vicinity  of  this  country  was  long  after  infested  with  minute 

1  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  v.  pp.  32.  453^159. 

»  May  it  not  be  presumed  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  a 
Phoenician  colony,  from  the  appropriation  of  the  round  towers,  found  in 
that  island,  to  the  preservation  of  the  BaalThinne,  or  sacred  fire  of 
Baall  On  this  subject,  the  further  prosecution  of  which  is  foreign  to  the 
rlar  of  the  present  work,  much  curious  and  antiquarian  information  is  col- 
lected in  the  notes  to  "The  Druid,"  a  Dramatic  Poem,  by  Thomas  Crom- 
well.    London,  1832,  8vo. 


flies  that  stung  severely  all  on  whom  they  settled,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Ekron  was  infested  in  a  similar  manner, 
ana  that  its  inhabitants  had  a  deity  whom  they  supplioatea 
for  the  prevention  or  removal  of  this  plague.^  The  Jews,  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  called  the  prince  of  the  devils  by  the  name 
of  Beelzebub,    (Matt.  xii.  24.  Luke  xi.  15.) 

4.  Baalzephon  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  idol,  erected 
to  guard  the  confines  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  also  the  name  ot 
a  place,  where  a  temple  was  erected  for  the  use  of  mariners 

5.  Dagon,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  people  of  Ashdod  oi 
Azotus,  was  the  Derceto  of  the  heathens.  Its  name  signifies 
a  fish;  and  its  figure  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  a  man  from 
the  navel  upwards,  and  that  of  a  fish  downwards.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  idol  was  commemorative  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  Noah  in  the  ark. 

6.  Tamiviuz  or  Thammuz,  though  an  Egyptian  deity,  is 
the  same  as  the  Adonis  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Syrians.  For 
this  idol  the  Jewish  women  are  said  to  have  sat  weeping 
before  the  north  gate  of  the  temple.  (Ezek.  viii.  14.)  Lucian'' 
has  given  an  account  of  the  rites  of  this  deity,  which  illus- 
trates the  allusion  of  the  prophet.  "I  saw,"  says  he,  "at 
Biblis,  the  great  temple  of  Venus,  in  which  are  annually 
celebrated  the  mysteries  of  Adonis  in  which  I  am  initiated ; 
for  it  is  said,  that  he  was  killed  in  the  country  by  a  wild 
boar,  and  in  perpetual  remembrance  of  this  event,  a  public 
mourning  is  solemnized  every  year  with  doleful  lamenta- 
tions :  then  follows  a  funeral  as  of  a  dead  body,  and  next 
day  is  celebrated  his  resurrection,  for  it  is  said,  he  flew  up 
into  heaven  :  one  of  the  ceremonies  is  for  women  to  hj".* 
their  heads  shaved  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Egypt'•'•.^s  at 
the  death  of  Apis.  Those  w^ho  refuse  to  be  shaved  are 
obliged  to  prostitute  themselves  a  whole  day  to  strangers, 
and  the  money  which  they  thus  acquire  is  consecrated  to  the 
goddess.  But  some  of  the  Biblians  say,  that  all  those  cere- 
monies are  observed  for  Osiris,  and  that  he  is  buried  in  their 
country,  not  in  Egypt.  In  order  to  which  there  comes  yearly 
a  headf  made  of  papyrus,  brought  by  sea,  from  Egypt  to 
Biblis,  and  I  myself  have  seen  it."  Procopius,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Isaiah,  more  particularly  explains  this  rite,  and 
observes  that  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  annually  prepare 
a  pot  in  which  they  put  a  letter  directed  to  the  women  of 
Biblis,  by  which  they  are  informed  that  Adonis  is  found 
again.  This  pot  being  sealed  up,  they  commit  it  to  the  sea, 
after  performing  some  ceremonies  over  it,  and  command  it  to 
depart ;  accordingly,  the  vessel  immediately  steers  its  course 
to  Biblis,  where  it  puts  an  end  to  the  women's  mourning. 

This  Syrian  Venus  had  a  temple  upon  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain, which  was  built  out  of  the  way  in  a  by-place,  in  the 
midst  of  a  wood  ;  it  was  demolished  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine,*  who  put  an  end  to  all  the  filthy  ceremonies  which 
had  been  performed  in  it.  The  image  of  this  goddess,  ac- 
cording to  Macrobius,6  represented  a  woman  in  mourning 
covered  with  a  veil,  having  a  dejected  countenance,  and  tears 
seeming  to  run  down  her  face. 

7.  The  Baithylia  or  Consecrated  Sotnes,  adored  by  the 
early  Phoenicians,  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  most  ancient 
objects  of  idolatrous  worship  ;  and,  probably,  were  after- 
wards formed  into  beautiful  statues,  when  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture became  tolerably  perfected.  They  originated  in  Jacob  s 
setting  up  and  anointing  with  oil  the  stone  which  he  had 
used  for  a  pillow,  as  a  memorial  of  the  heavenly  vision  with 
which  he  had  been  favoured  (Gen.  xxviii.  18.),  and  also  to 
serve  as  a  token  to  point  out  to  him  the  place  when  God 
should  bring  him  back  again.^  The  idolatrous  unction  of 
stones,  consecrating  them  to  the^memory  of  great  men,  and 
worshipping  them  after  their  death,  must  have  prevailed  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  time  of  Moses,  who  therefore  prohibited 
the  Israelites  from  erecting  them.  (Lev.  xxvi.  1.)  The 
practice  of  setting  up  stones  as  a  guide  to  travellers  still 
exists  in  Persia  and  other  parts  of  the  East.^ 

'  See  Ilarmer's  Observations,  vol.  iil.  pp.  323 — 325. 

*  In  his  treatise  De  Dea  Syria.     Op.  torn.  ix.  pp.  89—91.  edit.  Bipont- 
»  Eusebiusde  Laudibus  Constantini,  pp.  736,  737.  edit.  Reading. 

«  Saturnalia,  lib.  i.  c.  21. 

'  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Gen.  xxviii.  18. 

•  In  the  course  of  Mr.  Morier's  journey  in  the  interior  of  that  couriiry, 
he  remarked  that  his  old  guide  "  every  here  and  there  placed  a  stone  on  a 
conspicv  )us  bit  of  rock,  or  two  stones  one  upon  the  other,  at  the  same 
time  uttei/ng  some  words  which"  (says  this  intelligent  ti-aveller)  "Ikarnt 
were  a  prayer  for  our  safe  return.  This  explained  to  me,  what  I  had  fre- 
quently seen  before  in  the  East,  and  particularly  un  a  high  road  leading  to 
a  great  town,  whence  the  town  is  firs:  seen,  and  where  the  eastern  traveller 
sets  up  his  stone,  accompanied  by  a  devuu'  exclamation,  as  it  were,  in 
token  of  his  safe  arrival.  The  action  of  our  guide  appears  to  illustrate  the 
vow  which  Jacob  made  when  he  travelled  to  Padan  Aram.  (Gen.  xxviii. 
18 — ^22.)  In  seeing  a  stone  on  the  road  placed  in  this  position,  or  one  s'.or.e 
upon  another,  it  implies  that  some  traveller  has  thera  made  a  vow  or  a 
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VI.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Idols. 

1,2.  Bel  and  Nkbo  are  Babylonian  deities  mentioned  in 
Isa.  xlvi.  1.  Bel  (the  Belus  of  profane  historians)  was  most 
probably  a  contraction  of  Baal,  or  the  Sun.  The  planet 
Mercury  has  the  name  of  Nebo  or  Nebu  amonjj  the  Znbi- 
ans  :  it  is  (Jriund  also  in  the  composition  of  several  ('lralda;an 
names  of  persons,  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  Nebuzaradan,  Sec  &c.' 

3.  Meropach  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Babylonish 
monarch,  who  was  deified  after  his  death. ^ 

4.  NiSROCH  was  an  Assyrian  idol,  adored  by  Sennarhorib. 
(2  Kings  xix.  37.  Isa.  xxxvii.  3R.)  Perhaps  it  was  the  solar 
nre,  to  whoso  anjTor  he  probably  attributed  the  dcstniction 
of  his  army  before  Jerusalem ;  and  whom  he  was  in  tiie  act 
of  adoring,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  his  sons.^ 

VII.  Idols  worshipped  in  Samaria  during  the  Cap- 
tivity. 

The  deities  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages  are  the  chief 
idols  anciently  adored  in  Palestine  ;  but  there  were  oth.er 
false  gods  worshipped  there,  which  were  imported  into 
Samaria,  after  Shalmancsef  had  carried  the  ten  tribes  into 
captivity,  by  the  colony  of  foreigners  which  he  sent  to 
occupy  their  country.  These  men  brought  their  idols  with 
them.  The  men  of  Babylm  had  their  Siiccoth-benoth ,  which 
was  the  Babylonish  Melitta,  in  honour  of  whom  young 
Women  prostituted  themselves.  The  men  of  Cuth  or  Cuf/ia 
brought  their  Ncrgal,  or  the  Sun :  it  was  represented  by  a 
cock,  which  animal  was  dedicated  to  Apollo,  or  the  Sun. 
The  men  of  Ilamath  had  Jlshima ,-  a  deity  of  which  nothing 
certain  is  known.  The  rabbinical  writers  say,  that  it  was 
compounded  of  a  man  and  a  goat ;  consequently  it  answered 
to  the  Pan  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  The  peo- 
ple of  Scpharvaiin  brought  Mramrnekch  and  Anammclech, 
already  noticed.  The  Jvites  brought  Nlbhaz  and  Turluh, 
which  probably  are  two  different  names  of  the  same  idol. 
As  Nibhaz  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  signifies  quick,  swift, 
rapid;  and  Tartak  in  both  languages  denotes  a  chariot, 
these  two  idols  together  may  mean  the  sun  mounted  on 
his  car. 

In  Lev.  xxvi.  1.  Moses  prohibits  the  Israelites  from  setting 
up  any  Image  of  Stone,  literally,  figured  slone,  or  stone,  of 
a  picture,  in  their  land.  This  prohibition  was  directed  against 
the  hieroglyphic  figures  or  stones  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
meaning  of  which  was  known  only  to  the  priests.  With 
these  stones  idolatry  was  practised.  In  Egypt  they  were 
regarded  as  the  god  Thoth  ,  the  god  of  sciences,  and  so  late 
as  the  time  of  Lzekiel  (viii.  8 — 11.)  we  find  an  imitation  of 
this  species  of  idolatry  common  among  the  Jews.  Accord- 
ing, therefore,  to  that  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mo- 
saic policy,  which  dictated  the  prevention  of  idolatry,  it 
became  absolutely  necessary  to  prohibit  stones  with  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions.  Besides,  in  an  age  when  so  great  a 
propensity  to  idolatry  prevailed,  stones  with  figures  upon 
them  which  the  people  could  not  understand,  would  have 
been  a  temptation  to  idolatrj',  even  though  they  had  not  been 
deified  (as  we  know  they  actually  were)  by  the  Egyptians.' 
The  walls  of  the  ancient  temples,  particularly  that  of  Ten- 
tyra,  and  also  the  tombs  of  tiie  kings  in  Egypt,  are  covered 
with  such  hieroglyphics ;  which  it  is  impossible  to  see  ahd 
not  be  struck  with  the  necessity  of  the  injunction  contained 
in  Deut.  iv.  15—20.* 

VIII.  The  idols  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  are,  doubt- 
less, known  to  every  classical  reader.  It  will,  therefore, 
suffice  briefly  to  state  here,  that  Jupiter  was  the  supreme 
deity,  or  father  of  the  gods,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ; 
Mercury  was  the  god  of  eloquence,  and  •  the  messenger  of 
the  other  deities.  The  inhabitants  of  Lystra,  in  Lycaonia, 
struck  with  the  miracle  which  had  been  wrought  by  St.  Paul, 
considered  him  as  Mercury,  from  his  eloquence,  and  Barnabas 
as  Jupiter,  probably  from  his  being  the  more  majestic  person  of 
the  two,  and  consequently,  answering  to  the  prevalent  notions 
which  they  had  imbibed  from  statues  concerning  him.  The 
Diana  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  worshipped  with 
most  solemnity  at  Ephesus,  where  she  is  said  to  have  been 

thanksgiving.  'Nolhin?  is  so  natural  in  a  journey  over  a  dreary  country, 
as  for  a  solitary  traveller  to  sit  down,  fatigned,  and  to  make  the  vow  that 
Jacob  did: — If  God  icill  be  with  me,  and  keep  me  in  the  ipay  that  J  go, 
and  icill  give  me  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on,  so  that  I  reach  my 
father's  house  in  peace,  &c.  then  I  will  give  so  much  in  charity  : — or,  again, 
that  on  first  seeing  the  place  which  he  has  so  long  toiled  to  reach,  the 
traveller  should  sit  down  and  make  a  thankssiving  ;  in  both  cases  setting 
vip  a  stone  as  a  memorial."'    Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  84. 

'  Gesenius's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  by  Gibbs.  p.  85.  col.  'i  p.  407.  col.  2. 

«  W.  Lowth,  on  Jer.  1.  2. 

•  Brown's  Antiq.  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 

*  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  pp.  5-1 — 59. 

Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  pp.  132.  134. 


represented  as  a  woman,  whose  upper  ^art  was  hung  Tound 
with  breasts,  emblematic  of  the  prolific  powers  of  n.iture. 
Her  image  is  said  to  have  fallen  down  irom  Jupiter  (Acts 
xix.  35.) ;  whence  some  expositors  have  conjectured  that  it 
was  an  aerolite  or  atmospheric  stone.  But  Pliny  describes  the 
image  as  having  been  made  by  one  Caneti  as  from  the  wood 
of  the  vine.fi  This  notion  of  certain  statues  having  descended 
on  earth  from  the  clouds  to  represent  particular  divinities, 
and  to  inspire  devotion  in  their  temples,  was  very  common 
in  the  heathen  world.  The  palladium  at  Troy,  and  the  statue 
of  Minerva  at  Athens,  like  this  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  are 
said  to  have  dropped  from  the  skies.  The  avarice  of  priests 
forged  these  stones  to  dupe  and  fleece  a  blind  and  bigoted 
people.  The  same  ridiculous  tale  the  Romans  were  taught 
to  believe  concerning  their  Ancilia  or  sacred  shields,  which 
their  history  represents  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  in  the 
reign  of  Numa  Pompilius.' 

The  Romans,  also,  it  is  well  known,  worshipped  the  vir- 
tues and  affections  of  the  mind,  as  Justice,  Fidelity,  or  Good 
Faith,  Hope,  Fortune,  Fame,  &c.;  and  the  same  superstition 
prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  Malta,  on  which  island 
Paul  was  shipwrecked.  When  they  saw  a  venomous  serpent 
fasten  on  the  hand  of  Paul,  they  concluded  that  he  was  a 
murderer,  whom  venireanci — more  correctly  the  goddess  A«e« 
{/)ihS  or  Vindictive  Justice) — had  not  permitted  to  live.  (Acts 
xxviii.  1.)  We  learn  from  the  mythological  poetHesiod,  that 
the  Greeks  had  a  female  deity  of  this  name.*  Nay,  the 
superstition  of  the  Pagans  went  so  far  as  to  worship  the 
gods  and  goddesses  of  all  countries,  even  those  which  they 
knew  not.  Thus  there  was  at  Athens  an  altar  consecrated 
to  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Europe,  Asia,  Libya,  and  to 
the  unknmvn  God  ,■  which  gave  St.  Paul  occasion  to  deliver 
that  admirable  discourse  in  the  Areopagus,  which  is  related 
in  Acts  xvii.  23 — 31." 

IX.  Very  numerous  arc  the  allusions  in  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings to  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the  heathen,  and  to  their  per- 
suasions concerning  their  power  and  influence.  A  few  only 
of  these  can  be  here  noticed. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  opinions  which  were  entertained 
concerning  their  gods  : — 

(1.)  The  heathens  had  generally  a  notion,  that  all-deities 
were  local,  and  limited  to  a  certain  country  or  place,  and 
had  no  power  any  where  else,  but  in  that  country  or  place ;  and 
thus  w^e  read  in  2  Kings  xvii.  26.  that  the  colonists  sent  by 
the  king  of  Assyria  to  Samaria  in  place  of  the  Israelites  attri- 
buted their  being  plagued  with  lions  to  their  not  knowing 
the  manner  of  the  god  of  the  land.  In  conformity  with  this 
notion,  Jonah  (who  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  mixed  multi- 
tude of  Gentiles,  that  had  forced  themselves  into  the  district 
of  Galilee,  with  their  various  forms  of  worship)  seems  to  have 
considered  Jehovah  as  the  local  god  of  Judaea ;  and  in  ordei 
to  escape  from  his  presence,  he  rose  up  tofiee  unto  Tur.shisk, 
and  ivent  down  to  Joppa.  (Jonah  i.  3.)  So  also  in  1  Kings 
XX.  23.  it  is  said  that  the  servants  of  the  king  of  Syria  per- 
suaded their  master,  that  the  gods  of  the  Israelites  were 
gods  of  the  hills ;  hearing,  perhaps,  that  the  law  was  given 
on  Mount  Sinai,  that  the  temple  was  built  on  Mount  Sion, 
and  that  they  delighted  to  worship  on  high  places;  and  there- 
fore they  imagined  that  they  would  have  the  advantage  by 
fighting  the  Israelites  in  the  plain.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
such  of  the  Israelites  who  were  murmurers  in  the  wilder- 
ness (being  those  among  them  who  were  most  tainted  with 
idolatry)  entertained  the  same  opinion,  and  believed  that 
God  was  a  local  deity  and  his  power  limited  ;  for  in  this 
manner  it  is  that  the  Psalmist  represents  them  reasoning 
with  themselves, — Can  God  furnwh  a  table  in  the  wilder- 
ness  ?  Behold  he  smote  the  rock  that  the  waters  gushed  out,  and 
the  streams  o^-erfiowed,  but  can  he  give  bread  also  P  Can  he  prO' 
vide  fiesh  for  his  people?  (Psal.  xxviii.  19,  20.) 

(2.)  All  the  nations  of  antiquity,  especially  in  the  East, 
supposed  the  Deity  to  be  surrounded  by  light  so  dazzling  as 
to  overpower  all  mortal  vision.  This  mode  of  speaking  was, 
in  a  later  age,  transferred  to  the  divine  majesty  and  perfec- 
tions, as  being  utterly  incomprehensible  to  th«  human  facul- 
ties. (Psal.  CIV.  1—3.  Ezek.  i.    1  Tim.  vi.  16.)'" 

(3.)  "  Another  common  opinion  which  prevailed  among 
the  heathens,  was,  that  sometimes  the  immortal  gods,  dis- 
guised in  human  form,  deigned  to  visit  mortals,  and  con- 

•  Pliny.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xvi.  c.  40. 

•>  Harwood's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  p.  360.  See  also  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  voL  » 
p.  307.  and  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  vii.  pp.  21, 22. 

«  Opera  et  Dies,  v.  254—258. 

«  On  the  subject  of  this  altar,  see  vol.  I.  pp.  196, 197. 

i<>  Robinson'sGr.  Lexicon  to  the  New  Test,  voce  An-poo-iTo  J.  lUoomfield 
Annotations  on  the  New  Test.  vol.  viii.  pp.  286,  2f7. 
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versed  with  them.  According  to  their  theolojry,  Jupiter  and 
Mercury  accompanied  each  other  on  these  expeditions.  Agree- 
ably to  this  notion,  which  universally  obtained  among  the 
Pagans,  we  find  that  the  Lycaonians,  wlien  they  saw  a  mi- 
racle performed  upon  a  helpless  cripple,  immediately  cried 
out  in  the  last  astonishment, — The  gods  are  come  down  unto 
us  in  the  Ukaiess  of  men  /  (Acts  xiv.  11.)  Instantly  Paul 
and  Barnabas  were  metamorphosed,  by  their  imaginations, 
into  Jove  and  Mercury,  who,  according  to  their  creed,  were 
inseparable  companions  in  these  visits.  These  heathens  (as 
we  have  already  intimated)  recognised  .lupiter  in  Barnabas, 
because,  probably,  his  appearance  and  person  were  more 
specious  and  striking;  and  Paul,  whose  bodily  presence  was 
weak,  but  whose  public  talents  and  rhetoric  were  distin- 
guished, they  persuaded  themselves  could  be  no  other  than 
Mercury,  the  eloquent  interpreter  of  the  gods."' 

(4.)  Further,  when  persons  were  wrongfully  oppressed 
ana  afflicted,  the  heathens  believed  that  the  gods  interfered 
in  their  behalf.  The  tokens  of  their  presence  were  earth- 
quakes, the  opening  of  doors,  and  ike  hosing  of  their  bonds.^ 
[n  this  manner  God  bore  a  miraculous  testimony  of  his  ap- 
probation to  his  faithful  servants  Paul  and  Silas,  when  im- 
prisoned at  Philippi ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  will 
account  for  the  extreme  fright  of  the  gaoler,  which  termi- 
nated so  happily  for  his  salvation.  (Acts  xvi.  25 — 29. )3 

2.  Although  the  priesthood  constituted  a  distinct  class  of 
persons  among  the  Jews,  yet  among  the  Romans,  and  it 
should  seem  also  among  the  Greeks,  they  did  not  form  a 
separate  order.  Among  the  Romans  they  were  chosen  from 
among  the  most  honourable  men  in  the  state.  In  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  persons  were  annually 
selected  from  among  the  more  opulent  citizens  to  preside 
over  the  things  pertaming  to  religious  worship,  and  to  exhibit 
annual  games  at  their  own  expense  in  honour  of  the  gods,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  sediles  did  at  Rome.  These  officers 
received  their  appellations  from  the  districts  to  which  they 
belonged,  as  Syriarch  (Sy^w/j;^))?),  Phoeniciarch  {^uvmtfx^K), 
and  the  like :  of  course,  m  proconsular  Asia,  they  were  called 
Asiarchs  (Acrwg;^**).  The  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was 
erected  at  the  common  expense  of  all  the  Grecian  cities  in 
Asia  Minor.  It  is  evident  from  Acts  xix.  31.  that  at  that 
very  time  they  were  solemnizing  games'  in  honour  of  Diana, 
who  was  one  of  the  great  celestial  deities  (the  dii  majorum 
gentium  of  the  Romans),  and  who  was,  therefore,  called  the 
GREAT  GODDESS,  by  the  recorder  or  town-clerk  of  Ephesus. 
(Acts  xix.  35.)*  This  circumstance  will  account  for  St. 
Paul's  being  hurried  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Asiarchs. 

3.  We  learn  from  various  profane  authors  that  High  Places, 
or  eminences,  were  considered  to  be  the  abode  of  the  heathen 
deities,  or  at  least  as  the  most  proper  for  sacrificing;  and, 
therefore,  sacrifices  were  offered  either  on  the  summits  of 
mountains  or  in  woods.  Thus  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
ancient  Persians  to  go  up  to  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  mountains, 
and  there  to  offer  sacrifices  to  .Tujiiter, — distinguishing  by 
that  appellation  the  whole  expanse  of  heaven. •=  Further, 
as  most  of  these  sacrifices  were  accompanied  with  prostitu- 
tion, or  other  impure  rites,  they  seem  to  have  chosen  the 
most  retired  spots,  to  conceal  their  abominations.  On  this 
account,  and  also  to  obliterate  every  vestige  of,  or  temptation 
to,  idolatry,  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  offer  sacrifices 
to  Jehovah,  only  and  exclusively  in  the  place  which  he  should 
appoint  (Deut.  xii.  14.) ;  and  were  also  prohibited  from 
sacrificing  in  high  places  (Lev.  xxvi.  30.),  and  from  placing 
a  grove  of  trces^  near  his  altar.  (Deut.  xvi.  21.)  The  profli- 
gate Manasseh,  however,  utterly  disregarded  these  prohibi- 
tions, when  he  built  up  again  the  high  places,  and  reared 
up  alfars  fur  Baal,  and  made  a  grove.  (2  Kings  xxi.  3.  J  Thus 
Isaiah  (Ivii.  4,  5.)  reproached  the  Israelites  with  the  like  pre- 
varication, when  he  said,  Jlre  ye  not  children  of  transgression, 
a  seed  of  falsehood,  inflaming  yourselves  with  idols  under  every 
green  tree,  slaying  the  children  in  the  valleys  under  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks  ?     And  Jeremiah  (iii.  6.)  reproaches  them  with 

«  Dr.  Harwood's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  p.  359. 

»  Eisner,  in  his  notes  on  Acts  xvi.  26.  has  shown,  by  a  series  of  most 
apposite  quotations,  that  each  of  these  things  was  accounted  a  token  of 
the  divine  appearance  in  behalf  of  those  who  suffered  unjustly,  and  who 
were  dear  to  the  gods. — Observaliones  Sacrae,  vol.  i.  pp.  441—414. 

3  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i.  p.  31.3. 

■«  Grotius,  Hammond,  Poole's  Synopsis,  Wetstein,  and  Doddridge  on 
Acts  xix.  31.  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i.  pp.  303,  304.  Robinson's  Greek 
Lexicon,  voce  A(r>«p%>i;. 

»  See  Eisner's  Observaliones  Sacrae,  vol.  i.  pp.  460,  4G1. 

«  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  c.  131. 

'  In  Sir  William  Ouseley's  Travels  in  the  East  (vol,  i.  pp.  359—40!)  tlie 
reader  will  find  a  very  learned  and  very  interesting  memoir  on  the  sacred 
trees  of  the  ancients,  which  illustrates  many  important  passages  of  sacred 
Writ 


having  played  the  harlot,  that  is,  worshipped  idols  on  every 
high  mountain,  and  under  every  green  tree.  Nor  were  only 
mountains,  woods,  and  valleys  appointed  for  the  worshii)  of 
false  gods  ;  almost  every  thing  else,  among  the  Pagans,  oore 
th(i  marks  of  idolatry.  Herodotus*  says,  that  the  Phceni- 
cians,  who  were  the  greatest  seamen  in  the  world,  adorned 
the  heads  and  sterns  of  their  ships  with  the  images  of  their 
gods:  and  Luke  (Acts  xxviii.  11.)  has  observed,  that  the 
vessel  which  carried  St.  Paul  from  Malta  to  Syracuse  had 
the  sign  of  Castor  and  Pollux ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
the  vessel  in  which  P^uropa  was  carried  away  had  the  sign 
of  a  bull,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  potts  to  say,  that  Jupi- 
ter carried  her  away  under  that  shape.'- 

4.  The  statues  of  the  deities  were  carried  in  procession, 
on  the  shoulders  of  their  votaries.  This  circumstance  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  by  Isaiah,  in  his  masterly  exposure  of  the 
insanity  of  idolatry,  (xlvi.  7.)  In  this  way  do  the  Hindoos 
at  present  carry  their  gods;  and,  indeed,  so  exact  a  picture 
has  the  prophet  drawn  of  the  idolatrous  processions  of  this 
people,  that  he  might  be  almost  supposed  to  be  sitting  among 
them,  when  he  delivered  his  prediction  to  the  Jews.'J  It  was 
also  customary  to  make  shrines  or  portable  models  of  the 
temples  of  those  deities  which  were  the  principal  objects  of 
worship,  and  to  place  a  small  image  therein,  when  they  tra- 
velled or  went  to  war,  as  also  for  their  private  devotions  at 
home.  From  the  celebrity  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephe- 
sus, it  is  but  natural  to  suppose,  that  there  would  be  a  great 
demand  for  models  of  it,  which  would  become  a  kind  ofsub- 
stitute  for  the  temple  itself,  to  such  of  her  votaries  as  lived 
in  distant  parts  of  Greece.  It  is  evident  from  Acts  xix.  24 
— 27.  that  the  manufacture  of  such  shrines  proved  a  source 
of  great  emolument  to  Demetrius,  and  the  artisans  employed 
by  him,  who  might  naturally  expect  a  brisk  demand  for  their 
models,  from  the  vast  concourse  of  worshippers  who  were 
present  at  the  annual  solemnization  of  the  games  in  honour 
of  Diana :  which  demand  not  equalling  their  expectations, 
Demetrius  might  ascribe  his  loss  to  St.  Paul's  preaching 
against  idolatry,  as  the  apostle  had  now  (Acts  xix.  8.  10.) 
been  more  than  two  years  at  Ephesus ;  so  that  all  they  which 
dwelt  in  Jisiu  heard  the  wmd  of  the  Lord.  Jesus,  both  Jews  and 
Greeks.^^  The  tabernacle  of  Moloch  (Amos  v.  2G.)  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  portable  temple  or  shrine,  made  after 
the  chief  temple  of  that  "  horrid  king,"  as  Milton  emphati- 
cally terms  him.'- 

"  When  the  heathens  offered  a  sacrifice  to  any  of  those 
numerous  divinities  which  they  worshipped,  it  was  usual  on 
this  sacred  solemnity,  in  which  religion  and  friendship  were 
harmoniously  interwoven  and  united  with  each  other,  for  al! 
the  sacrificers  to  have  their  temples  adorned  with  chaplets  ci 
flowers, — and  the  victims,  too,  that  v/ere  led  to  the  altar, 
were  dressed  with  fillets  and  garlands.  Abundant  examples 
of  this  custom  are  found  in  almost  every  page  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics.  The  Lycaonians,  who  recognised  Ju- 
piter in  Barnabas,  and  Mercury  in  Paul,  and,  believing 
themselves  honoured  with  a  visit  from  these  divinities,  from 
the  miracle  which  Paul  had  wrought  in  restoring  a  cripple 
to  the  full  use  of  his  limbs,  intended  to  show  their  venera- 
tion of  this  illustrious  condescension  to  them  by  celebrating 
a  public  and  solemn  sacrifice,  and  decked  themselves,  and 
the  victims  they  intended  to  immolate,  in  this  manner.'^  The 
priest,  therefore,  of  Jove,  whom  it  seems  they  worshipped 
as  the  guardian  of  their  city,  and  whose  temple  stood  a  little 
way"  out  of  the  town,  immediately  brought  victims  and 
chaplets  of  flowers  to  c  own  the  apostles,  agreeably  to  the 
pagan  rites, — and  in  this  manner  advanced  towards  the  door 
of  the  house,  where  the  apostles  lodged,  designing  to  sacri- 
fice to  them.  This  custom,  here  mentioned,  was  in  conformity 
with  the  heathen  ritual.  All  wore  garlands  at  a  heathen 
sacrifice,  both  the  people  and  the  victims."'* 

5.  When  the  victim  devoted  to  the  sacrifice  Avas  brought 
before  the  altar,  the  priest,  having  implored  the  divine  favour 
and  acceptance  by  prayer,  poured  wine  upon  its  head  ;  and 
after  the  performance  of  this  solemn  act  of  religion,  which 

•  Hi: '.  I.  iii.  c.  37.  »  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i.  pp.  320, 327. 

io  Wa  'I's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  330. 

«•  Bisfc  V.  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i.  pp.  301,  302.  304. 

«•  See  br.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  vi.  pp.  215 — 218.,  for  some  curious  infor- 
mation conccrninj;  the  portable  shrines  of  the  ancients. 

>»  Acts  xiv.  13.  Then  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  v,->''-,;h  was  before  their  city, 
brought  oxen  and  garlands  unto  the  gates,  and  would  have  done  sacrifice 
unto  the  people, 

t«  iifoTi,5  ^o/,E.jc.  Ibid.  To  nPO  THX  iKjAElli;  A(r!<).-.i-7i£.oi..  The  tem- 
ple of  ^l^sculapius  which  was  before  the  town  or  a  little  way  out  of  the 
city.    Polybius,  lib.  i.  p.  17.  edit.  Hanov.  1619. 

i»  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  p.  301.  Wetstein  and  Dr.  A  Clarkf 
on  Acts  xiv.  11 — 15. 
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was  termed  a  libation,  the  victim  was  instantly  led  to  the 
slaughter.  To  this  circumstance  St.  Paul,  knowinjr  the  time 
of  his  martyrdom  to  be  very  near,  has  a  very  striking  allu- 
sion; representing  this  rite,  which  immediately  preceded 
the  death  of  the  victim,  as  already  nerformed  upon  himself, 
impWintr  tha*.  he  was  now  devoted  to  ^ath,  and  that  his 
dissolutron  would  speedily  follow.  /  am  now  read;/  to  be 
offered,  says  he  (2  Tim.  iv.  6.)  :  literally,  lamalrcady  poured 
out  as  a  libation ;  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  band.  A 
similar  expressive  sacrificial  allusion  occurs  in  Phil.  ii.  17. 
Yea,  says  the  holy  apostle,  and  if  I  be  pourkd  out  ujjon  the 
sacrijice  and  service  of  your  faith,  I  joy  and  rejoice  with  you 
all.  In  this  passage  he  represents  the  faith  of  the  Philin- 
pians  as  the  sacrificial  victim,  and  compares  his  blood,  will- 
ingly and  joyfully  to  be  shed  in  martyrdom,  to  the  libation 
poured  out  on  occasion  of  the  sacrifice.' 

After  the  usual  portions  of  the  victims  had  been  burnt  on 
the  altar,  or  given  to  the  officiating  priests,  the  remainder 
was  either  exposed  by  the  owner  for  sale  in  the  market,  or 
became  the  occasion  of  giving  a  feast  to  his  friends,  either 
in  the  temple  or  at  his  own  house.  Meat  of  this  description, 
termed  uSai\o^uT:t,  or  meats  offered  to  idols,  in  Acts  xv.  29., 
was  an  abomination  to  the  Jews ;  who  held  that  not  only  those 
who  partook  of  such  entertainments,  but  also  those  who 
purchased  such  meat  in  the  market,  subjected  themselves  to 
the  pollution  of  idolatry.  The  apostle  James,  therefore, 
recommends,  that  the  Gentile  Christians  should  abstain  from 
all  meats  of  this  kind,  out  of  respect  to  this  prejudice  of 
Jewish  Christians  ;  and  hence  he  calls  these  meats  stWir^w^uaTa, 
pollution  of  idols,  that  is,  meats  polluted  in  consequence  of 


their  being  sacrificed  unto  idols.  (Actsxv.  20.,  compare  also 
I  Cor.  viii.  1.  4.  7.  10.  x.  19.  28.)  It  appears  from  Judg. 
ix.  27.  that  feasting  after  sacrifice  in  the  temples  of  idols 


was  not  unknown  to  the  fShechemites 

6.  Singing  and  dancing  were  the  general  attendants  of 
some  of  these  idolatrous  rites :  thus,  the  Israelites  danced 
before  the  golden  calf.  r?]xod.  xxxii.  19.)  To  this  day,  dancing 
before  the  idol  takes  place  at  almost  every  Hindoo  idolatrous 
feast.  But  tlieir  sacrifices  were  not  confined  to  irrational 
victims :  it  is  well  known  that  the  practice  of  offering  human 
victims  prevailed  to  a  great  extent;'''  and  among  the  Ammon- 
ites and  Phoenicians  they  were  immolated  to  propitiate 
Moloch  and  Baal ;  and  children  were  in  some  manner  dedi- 
cated and  devoted  to  them.  The  idolatrous  worshippers  are 
said  to  make  them  pass  through  the  fire  ;  denoting  some  rite 
of  dedication  and  purification.  This  was  most  expressly 
forbidden  to  the  Israelites.  (Lev.  xviii.  21.)  In  this  manner 
Ahaz  devoted  his  son  (2  Kings  xvi.  .S.) ;  but  as  Hezekiah 
afterwards  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  not  put  to  death.  From  the  declarations 
of  the  psalmist  (cvi.  36 — 40.),  and  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
(xvi.  21.  XX.  26.  31.),  it  is  however,  certain  that  many  hu- 
man victims  were  thus  barbarously  sacrificed. 

The  adoration  or  worship  which  idolaters  paid  to  their  gods 
did  not  consist  barely  in  tne  sacrifices  which  they  offered  to 
them,  but  likewise  in  prostrations  and  bowings  of  the  body  ; 
thus  Naaman  speaks  of  bowing  in  the  house  of  Rimmon. 
(2  Kings  V.  18.)  It  was  also  a  religious  ceremony,  to  lift  up 
the  hand  to  the  mouth  and  kiss  it,  and  then,  stretching  it  out,  to 
throw  as  it  were  the  kiss  to  the  idol :  both  this  and  Ihe  former 
ceremony  are  mentioned  in  1  Kin^s  xix.  18.  And  so  Job,  in 
order  to  express  his  not  having  fallen  into  idolatry,  very  ele- 
gantly says,  If  I  beheld  the  sun  while  it  shined,  or  the  moon 
■jjalking  in  brightness,  and  my  heart  had  been  secretly  enticed, 
or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand,  &c.  (Job  xxxi.  26,  27.)  ; 
for  to  kiss  and  to  worship  are  synonymous  terms  in  Scripture, 

'  Parkhurst's  Gr.  Lexicon,  p.  621.  Harwood,  vol.  ii.  pp.  219,  220.  Drs. 
Clarke  and  Mackniglit  on  the  passages  cited. 

'  The  Egyptians  had  several  cities,  which  were  termed  Typhonian, — 
such  as  Heliopolis,  idithya,  Abarei,  and  Busiris,— where  at  particular  sea- 
sons they  immolated  men.  The  objects  thus  devoted  were  persons  of 
bright  hair  and  a  particular  complexion,  such  as  were  seldom  to  be  found 
amoiig  that  people.  Hence  wc  may  conclude  that  they  were  foreigners ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  while  the  Israelites  resided  in  Egypt,  the  victims 
were  chosen  from  their  body.  They  were  burnt  alive  upon  a  high  altar, 
and  thus  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  the  people  :  at  tlic  conclusion  of  the 
sacrifice,  the  priests  collected  (heir  ashes,  and  scattered  them  upwards  in 
the  air, — most  likely  with  this  view,  that,  where  any  of  the  dust  was  wafted, 
a  blessing  might  be  entailed.  By  a  just  retribution,  Moses  and  Aaron  were 
commanded  to  take  ashes  of  the  furnace  (which  in  the  Scriptures  is  used 
«s  a  type  of  the  slavery  of  the  Israelites,  and  of  all  the  cruelty  which  they 
experienced  in  Egypt),  and  to  scatter  them  abroad  totcards  the  heaven 
(E.Tod.  X.  J^  9.),  but  wiih  a  different  intention,  viz.  that  where  any  the 
smallest  portion  alighted,  it  might  prove  a  plague  and  a  curse  to  the  un- 
Rratef]ul,  cruel,  and  ml'atuaieil  Egyptians.  Thus  there  was  a  designed  con- 
tra-t  in  these  workings  of  Providence,  and  an  apparent  opposition  to  the 
■superstition  of  the  times.  Bryant,  on  the  Plagues  of  Egypt,  p.  116.  On 
'he  prevalence  of  human  sacrifices  in  ancient  times,  see  vol.  i.  p.  5.  and 


as  appears  from  Psal.  ii.  12.  There  is  an  idolatrous  tite  men- 
tioned by  Ezekiel,  called  the  putting  the  branch  to  the  nost 
(Ezek.  viii.  17. \  by  which  interpreters  understand,  that  the 
worshipper,  witn  a  wand  in  his  hand,  touched  the  idol,  and 
then  applied  the  wand  to  his  nose  and  mouth,  in  token  of 
worship  and  adoration.  There  appears  to  be  this  difference, 
however,  between  the  idolatry  oi  the  Jews  and  that  of  other 
nations,  viz.  that  the  Jews  did  not  deny  a  divine  power  and 
providence  ;  only  they  imagined  that  their  idols  were  the  in- 
termediate causes,  by  which  the  blessings  of  the  supreme 
God  might  be  conveyed  to  them ;  whereas  the  heathens 
believed  that  the  idols  they  worshipped  were  true  gods,  and 
had  no  higher  conceptions,  having  no  notion  of  one  eternal, 
almighty,  and  independent  Being.' 

In  the  account  oi  the  decisive  triumph  of  true  religion  over 
idolatry,  related  in  1  Kings  xviii.,  we  have  a  very  striking 
delineation  of  the  idolatrous  rites  of  Baal ;  from  which  it 
appears  that  his  four  hundred  and  fifty  priests,  or  prophets,  as 
they  are  termed,  employed  the  whole  day  in  their  desperate 
rites.  The  time  is  divided  into  two  periods,  LFrmnmom' 
ing  until  noon,  wliich  was  occupied  in  preparing  and  offering 
the  sacrifice,  and  in  earnest  supplication  for  the  celestial  fire, 
(for  Baal  was  unquestionably  the  god  of  fire  or  the  sun, 
and  had  only  to  jvork  in  his  own  element),  vociferating,  0, 
Baal,  hear  ui'  (1  Kings  xviii.  26.)  ;  and,  2.  They  continued 
from  noon  until  the  time  of  offering  evening  sacrifice  (the  time 
when  it  was  usually  offered  to  Jehovah  in  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem), performing  their  frantic  rites. 

They  leaped  up  and  down  at  the  altar,*  that  is,  they  danced 
around  it  with  strange  and  hideous  cries  and  gesticulations, 
tossing  their  heads  to  and  fro,  with  a  great  variety  of  bodily 
contortions,  precisely  as  the  Ceylonese  do  to  this  day.'  In 
like  manner  the  priests  of  Mars  among  the  Romans  danced 
and  leaped  around  the  altars  of  that  divinity,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance they  derived  their  name, — Salii.°  Jind  it  came  tc 
pass  at  noon  that  Elijah  mocked  t/icm  .-  had  not  the  intrepid 
prophet  of  the  Lord  been  conscious  of  the  divine  protection, 
ne  certainly  would  not  have  used  such  freedom  of  speech, 
while  he  was  surrounded  by  his  enemies :  Jlnd  said.  Cry 
aloud/  Oblige  him,  by  your  vociferations,  to  attend  to  your 
suit. — Similar  vain  repetitions  were  made  by  the  heathen  irj 
the  time  of  cur  Saviour,  who  cautions  his  disciples  against 
them  in  Matt.  vi.  7.' — For  he  is  a  god — the  supreme  GocT;  you 
worship  him  as  such ;  and,  doubtless,  he  is  jealous  of  his  own 
honour,  and  the  credit  of  his  votaries.  Either  he  is  talking — 
he  may  be  giving  audience  to  some  others  :  or,  as  it  is  renr 
dered  in  the  margin  of  our  larger  Bibles, — he  meditateth — he 
is  in  a  profound  reverie,  projecting  some  godlike  scheme — or 
he  is  pursuing — taking  his  pleasure  in  the  chase— or  he  is  on 
a  journey — having  leu  his  audience  chamber,  he  is  making 
some  excursions^-or  peradventure  he  sleepeth  and  must  be 
awaked. — Absurd  as  these  notions  may  appear  to  us,  they  are 
believed  by  the  Hindoos,  to  each  of  Whose  gods  some  parti- 
cular business  is  assigned,  and  who  imagine  that  Vishnoo 
sleeps  for  months  in  the  year,  while  others  of  their  deities  are 
often  out  on  journeys  or  expeditions.*  Accordingly  the 
priests  of  Baal  cried  aloud,  and  cut  themselves,  after  their  man- 
ner. This  was  not  only  the  custom  of  the  idolatrous  Israel 
ites,  but  also  of  the  Syrians,  Persians,  Indians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  and,  in  short,  of  all  the  ancient  heathen  world. 
Hence  we  may  see  the  reason  why  the  Israelites  were  for- 
bidden to  cut  themselves,  to  make  any  cuttings  in  their  flesh  for 
the  dead,  and  to  print  any  murks  upon  themselves.  (Deut.  xiv.  1 . 

>  On  the  subject  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  heathens,  the  editor 
of  Calmet's  Dictionary  has  accumulated  much  interesting  information. 
See  the  Fragments,  particularly  Nos.  107.  185.  212,  213. 

«  This  is  the  margmal  rendering,  and  most  correct,  of  1  Kings  xviii.  26. 

•  From  the  statement  of  a  Ceylonese  convert  io  Christianity  (who  was 
formerly  one  of  the  principal  high-priests  of  Budhoo)  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has 
described  the  manner  and  invocations  of  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  that 
island  (Comment,  on  1  Kings  xviii.),  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  part  of 
the  present  elucidation  of  the  riles  of  Baal ;  and  his  account  is  confirmed 
by  Dr.  John  Davy,  in  his  Travels  in  Ceylon. 

•  Jam  dederat  Saliis  (a  sallu  nomina  ducunt) 

Armaque  e  J  ad  certos  verba  canenda  raodos. — Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  387. 388. 

On  the  custcm  of  dancing  around  the  altars  of  the  gods,  the  reader  will 
find  much  curious  infomialioii  in  Lomeicr's  treatise  Dc  veterum  Gentiliuni 
Lustrationibus,  cap.  33.  pp.413,  el  seq. 

'  The  infuriated  worshippers  of  Diana  all  with  one  voice  about  thegpacs 
of  tvo  hours  cried  out,  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  (Acts  xix.  3;*.) 
Not  to  multiply  unnecessary  examples,  see  an  illustration  of  these  vaic, 
repetitions  in  the  Heaulontimoreumenos  of  Terence,  act  v.  scene  1.  We 
are  informed  by  Servius  that  the  ancient  heatliens,  after  supplicating  the 
particular  deity  to  whom  they  offered  sacrifice,  used  to  invoke  all  the  |cdj 
and  goddesses,  lest  any  one  of  them  should  be  adverse  to  the  suppliant. 
Ser^ius  in  Virgil.  Georg.  lib.  i.  21.  (vol.  i.  p.  178.  of  Bnrmann's  edition, 
.\nist.  1746.  4to.)  For  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  "  vain  repetitions"  of 
the  modern  Mohammedans,  see  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels  in  the  Mediter 
ranean.  Sec.  vol.  i.  pp.  462 — 464. 

»  Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  H.  p.  3iM. 
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Lev,  xix.  28.)  For  the  heathens  did  these  things  not  only 
in  honour  of  their  gods,  but  also  in  testimony  of  their  grief 
for  the  loss  of  any  of  their  neighbours.  The  Scythians,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Herodotus,  were  accustomed  to  slash  their 
arms  on  the  death  of  their  kings ;'  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  some  similar  custom  obtameci  among  some  one  of  the 
neighbouring  nations.  The  modern  Persians  to  this  day  cut 
ancf  lacerate  themselves,  when  celebrating  the  anniversary 
of  the  assassination  of  Hossein,  whom  they  venerate  as  a 
martyr  for  the  Moslem  faith.2 

7.  The  heathens  showed  their  veneration  for  their  deities 
in  various  ways,  the  knowledge  of  which  serves  to  illustrate 
many  passages  of  Scripture.  Thus  nothing  was  more  fre- 
quent than  prostitution  of  women,  with  examples  of  which 
tne  ancient  writers  abound.  According  to  Justin,'  the  Cy- 
prian women  gained  that  portion  which  their  husbands  re- 
ceived with  them,  on  marriage,  by  previous  public  prostitu- 
tion. And  the  Phcenicians,  as  we  are  informea  by  Augustine, 
made  a  gift  to  Venus  of  the  gain  acquired  by  the  same  dis- 
gusting means.*  Hence  we  may  account  for  Moses  prohi- 
biting the  Israelites  from  committing  any  such  atrocities. 
(Lev.  xix.  29.) — Others  dedicated  to  them  the  spoils  of  war  ; 
others,  votive  tablets  and  other  offerings  in  commemoration 
of  supposed  benefits  conferred  on  them.* 

A  more  frequent  and  indeed  very  general  custom  was  the 
carrying  of  marks  on  their  body  in  honour  of  the  object  of 
their  worship.  This  is  expressly  forbidden  in  Lev.  xix.  28. 
To  this  day,  all  the  castes  of  the  Hindoos  bear  on  their  fore- 
heads, or  elsewhere,  what  are  called  the  sectarian  marks, 
which  not  only  distinguish  them  in  a  civil,  but  also  in  a  re- 
ligious point  of  view,  from  each  other.^  Most  of  the  barba- 
rous nations  lately  discovered  have  their  faces,  arm.s,  breasts, 
&c.  curiously  carved  or  tatooed,  probably  foi  superstitious 
purposes.  Ancient  writers  abound  with  accounts  of  marks 
made  on  the  face,  arms,  &c.  in  honour  of  different  idols, — 
and  to  this  the  inspired  penman  alludes  (Rev.  xiii.  16,  17. 
xiv.  9.  11.  XV.  2.  xvi.  S.  xix.  20.  xx.  4.),  where  false  wor- 
shippers are  represented  as  receiving  in  their  hands,  and  in 
their  forehead,  tne  marks  of  the  beast. 

The  prohibition  in  Lev.  xix.  27.  against  the  Israelites 
rounding  the  corners  of  their  heads,  ^nd  marring  thecmmers  of 
their  beards,  evidently  refers  to  customs  which  must  have 
existed  among  the  Egyptians,  during  their  residence  among 
that  people ;  though  it  is  now  difficult  to  determine  what 
those  customs  were.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the  Arabs 
shave  ox  cut  their  hair  roundin  honour  of  Bacchus,  who  (they 
say)  wore  his  hair  in  this  way ;  and  that  the  Macians,  a  peo- 
ple of  Libya,  cut  their  hair  round,  so  as  to  leave  a  tuft  on  the 
top  of  the  head  ;'  in  this  manner  the  Chinese  cut  their  hair 
to  the  present  day.  This  might  have  been  in  honour  of  some 
"idol,  and,  therefore,  forbidden  to  the  Israelites. 

The  hair  was  much  used  in  divination  among  the  ancients ; 
and  for  purposes  of  r^^ious  superstition  among  the  Greeks  ; 
and  particularly  about  the  time  of  the  giving  of  this  law,  as 
this  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  aera  of  the  Trojan  war.  We 
learn  from  Homer,  that  it  was  customary  for  parents  to  dedi- 
cate the  hair  of  their  children  to  some  god  ;  which,  when  they 
came  to  manhood,  they  cut  off  and  consecrated  to  the  deity. 
Achilles,  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  cut  off  his  golden  locks, 
which  his  father  had  dedicated  to  the  river  god  Sperchius, 
and  threw  them  into  the  flood.s  From  Virgil's  account  of 
the  death  of  Dido,9  we  learn  that  the  topmost  lock  of  hair  was 
dedicated  to  the  infernal  gods.  If  the  hair  Avas  rounded,  and 
dedicated  for  purposes  of  this  kind,  it  will  at  once  account 
for  the  prohibition  in  this  verse.'" 

A  religion  so  extravagant  as  that  of  pagaism  could  not 
have  subsisted  so  long,  had  not  the  priests  T)y  whom  it  was 
managed  contrived  to  secure  the  devotion  of  the  multitudes 

:  Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  c.  71. 

«  Mr.  Morier  has  given  a  long  and  interesting  narrative  of  this  anni- 
versary. "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  necessary  to  have  witnessed  the  scenes  that 
are  exhibited  in  their  cities,  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  fanaticism  which 
possesses  them  at  this  time.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  most  violent  of  them, 
as  they  vociferated  Yo  Hossein!  walk  about  the  streets  almost  naked, 
with  only  their  loins  covered  and  their  bodies  streaming  with  blood,  by 
the  voluntary  cuts  which  they  had  given  to  themselves,  either  as  acts  of 
love,  anguish,  or  mortification.  Such  must  have  been  the  cuttings  of  which 
we  read  in  Holy  Writ."     Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  176. 

»  Hist.  lib.  xviii.  c.  5. 

«  Calmet  on  Lev.  xix.  29.  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  pp.  183 — 
165. 

'  See  much  curious  information  on  this  subject  in  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels, 
ri,l.  vi.  pp.  444—448.  Svo.  and  Mr.  Dodwell's  Classical  Tour  in  Greece,  vol. 
i  pp.  341, 342. 

*  See  Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  15. 
■>  Herod,  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  and  lib.  iv.  c.  175. 

•  Iliad,  xxiii.  142,  &c.  »  JEneid.  iv.698 
»•  Calmet.  and  Dr  A.  Clarke  on  Lev.  xix.  27. 


by  pretending  that  certain  divinities  uttered  oracles.  Tlie 
researches  of  enlightened  travellers  have  laid  open  the  con- 
trivances by  which  these  frauds  were  managed,  at  least  in 
Greece."  various  were  the  means  by  whicn  the  credulity 
of  the  people  was  imposed  upon.  Sometimes  Ihey  charmed 
serpents,— extrac^d  their  poison,  and  thus  rendered 'them 
harmless ; — a  practice  to  which  there  arc  frequent  allusions  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  it  must  have  been  a  gainful  and  an 
established  traffic. 

X.  Moses  has  enumerated  seven  different  sorts  of  Divi- 
ners into  futurity,  whom  the  Israelites  were  prohibited  from 
consulting  (Deut.  xviii.  10,  11.),  viz.  1.  Those  who  used 
divination, — that  is,  who  endeavoured  to  penetrate  futurity 
by  auguries,  using  lots,  &c. ; — 2.  Observers  of  times,  those 
who  pretended  to  foretell  future  events  by  present  occur- 
rences, and  who  predicted  political  or  physical  changes  from 
the  aspects  of  the  planets,  eclipses,  motion  of  the  clouds,  &c. ; 
— 3.  Enchanters,  either  those  who  charmed  serpents,  or  those 
who  drew  auguries  from  inspecting  the  entrails  of  beasts, 
observing  the  flights  of  birds,  &c. ; — 4.  Witches,  those  who 
pretended  to  bring  down  certain  celestial  influences  to  their 
aid  by  means  of  herbs,  drugs,  perfumes,  &c. ; — 5.  Charmers, 
those  who  used  spells  for  the  purposes  of  divination  ; — 6.  Con- 
suiters  luith  familiar  spirits, — Pythonesses,  those  who  pre- 
tended to  inquire  by  means  of  one  spirit  to  get  oracular 
answers  from  another  of  a  superior  order ; — and,  7.  Wizards 
or  necromancers,  those  who  (like  the  witch  at  Endor)  pro- 
fessed to  evoke  the  dead,  in  order  to  learn  from  them  the 
secrets  of  the  invisible  world. 

Four  kinds  of  divination  are  particularly  mentioned  in 
sacred  history,  viz.  by  the  cup, — by  arrows, — ^by  inspecting 
the  livers  of  slaughtered  animals, — and  by  the  staff. 

1.  Divination  by  the  cup  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient :  it  certainly  urevailed  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  Joseph 
(Gen.  xliv.  5.),'2  and  it  has  from  time  immemorial  been  pre- 
valent amon^  the  Asiatics,  who  have  a  tradition  (the  origin 
of  which  is  fost  in  the  lapse  of  ages)  that  there  was  a  cup 
which  had  passed  successively  into  the  hands  of  different 
potentates,  and  which  possessed  the  strange  property  of  re- 
presenting in  it  the  whole  world,  and  all  the  things  which 
were  then  doing  in  it.  The  Persians  to  this  day  call  it  the 
Cup  of  Jemsheed,  from  a  very  ancient  king  of  Persia  of  that 
name,  whom  late  historians  and  poets  have  confounded  with 
Bacchus,  Solomon,  Alexander  the  Great,  «&c.  This  cup 
filled  with  the  elixir  of  immortality,  they  say,  was  discovered 
when  digging  the  foundations  of  Persepolis.  To  this  cup 
the  Persian  poets  have  numerous  allusions ;  and  to  the  intel- 
ligence supposed  to  have  been  received  from  it  they  asciibe 
the  great  prosperity  of  their  ancient  monarchs,  as  by  it  they 
understood  all  events,  past,  present,  and  future.  Many  of 
the  Mohammedan  princes  and  governors  affect  still  to  have 
information  of  futurity  by  means  of  a  cup.  Thus  when  Mr. 
Norden  was  at  Dehr  or  Derri  in  tlie  farthest  part  of  Egypt, 
in  a  very  dangerous  situation,  from  which  he  and  his  com- 
pany endeavoured  to  extricate  themselves  by  exerting  great 
spirit,  a  spiteful  and  powerful  Arab  in  a  threatening  way 
told  one  of  their  people,  whom  they  had  sent  to  him,  that  he 
knew  what  sort  of  people  they  were,  that  he  had  consulted  his 
cup,  and  had  found  by  it  that  they  were  those  of  whom  one 
of  their  prophets  had  said,  that  Franks  would  come  in  dis- 
guise, and  passing  every  where,  examine  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  afterwards  "bring  over  a  great  number  of  other 
Franks,  conquer  the  country,  and  exterminate  all.'^  It  was 
precisely  the  same  thing  that  Joseph  meant  when  he  talked 
of  divining  by  his  cup  J* 

Julius  Serenus  tells  us,  that  the  method  of  divining  by  the 
cup  among  the  Abyssinians,  Chaldees,  and  Eo-yptians,  was 
to  fill  it  first  with  water,  then  to  throw  into  it  their  plates  of 
gold  and  silver,  together  with  some  precious  stones,  whereon 
were  engraven  certain  characters  :  and  after  that  the  persons 
who  came  to  consult  the  oracle  used  certain  forms  oi  incan- 
tation, and  so  calling  upon  the  devil,  received  their  answers 
several  ways;  sometimes  by  articulate  sounds,  sometimes 
by  the  characters,  which  were  in  the  cup,  arising  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  by  this  arrangement  forming  the 
answer ;  and  many  times  by  the  visible  appearing  of  the  per- 
sons themselves   about  whom   the   oracle  was    consulted. 

"  See  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  vi.  pp.  479,  480.  ;  .-ilso  vol.  iii.  p.  298. 

'»  We  have  no  reason  to  infer  that  Joseph  jiraclised  divination  by  the 
cup;  altliough,  according  to  the  superstition  i>(  those  times,  supernatural 
influence  might  be  attributed  to  Ais  cup.  And  us  the  whole  transaction 
related  in  Gen.  xliv.  was  merely  intended  to  deceive  his  brethren  for  a 
short  time,  he  might  as  well  affect  (divination  by  his  cup  as  affect  to  believe 
that  they  had  stolen  it 

«»  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  150.  »*  Harmer,  vol.  ii.  p.  476. 
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Cornelius  Agnppa'  tells  us  likewise,  that  the  mantiBr  of 
some  was  to'^pour  melted  wax  into,  a  cup  containing  water, 
which  wax  would  range  itself  into  order,  and  so  form  an- 
swers, according  to  the  questions  proposed.* 

2.  Divination  by  arroivs  was  an  ancient  method  of  prfsag- 
ing  future  events.  Ezekiel  (xxi.  21.)  informs  us  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, when  marching  against  Zedekiah  and  the  king 
if  the  Ammonites,  and  coming  to  the  head  of  two  ways, 
Tiingled  his  arrows  in  a  quiver,  that  he  might  thence  divme 
in  wnat  direction  to  pursue  his  march;  and  that  he  consulted 
teraphim,  and  inspected  the  livers  of  beasts,  in  order  to  de- 
termine his  resolution.  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  this 
passage,  says  that  "  the  manner  of  divining  by  arrows  was 
thus  : — they  wrote  on  several  arrows  the  names  of  the  cities 
against  which  they  intended  to  make  war,  and  then  puttintj 
them  promiscuously  all  tngether  into  a  ouiver,  they  caused 
them  to  be  drawn  out  in  the  manner  of  lots,  and  that  city, 
whose  name  was  on  the  arrow  first  drawn  out,  was  the  first 
they  assaulted."'  This  method  of  divination  was  practised 
by  the  idolatrous  Arabs,  and  prohibited  by  Mohammed,^ 
and  was  likewise  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  other 
nations.^ 

3.  Divination  by  inspecting  the  liver  of  slaughtered  ani- 
mals was  another  mode  of  ascertaining  future  events,  much 
practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  the  former  of  whom 
It  was  termed  'HTraTco-xoTrw,  or  looking  into  the  liver.  This 
word  subsequently  became  a  general  term  for  divination  by 
inspecting  the  entrails  of  sacrifices,  because  the  liver  was 
the  first  and  principal  part  observed  for  this  purpose.  To 
this  method  of  divination  there  is  an  allusion  in  Ezekiel 
xxi.  21." 

4.  Rabdumancy,  or  divination  by  the  staff,  is  alluded  to  by 
the  prophet  Hosea  (iv.  12.) ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  thus 
performed  :  The  person  consulting  measured  his  staff  by 
spans,  or  by  the  length  of  his  finger,  saying,  as  he  measurea, 
"  1  will  go,  or,  1  will  not  go  ;  1  will  do  such  a  thing,  or,  I 
will  not  do  it ;"  and  as  the  last  span  fell  out  so  he  determined. 
Uyril  and  Theophylact,  however,  give  a  different  account  of 
the  matter.  They  say  that  it  was  performed  by  erecting  two 
sticks,  after  which  they  murmured  forth  a  certain  charm,  and 
then,  according  as  the  sticks  fell,  backwards  or  forwards, 
towards  the  right  or  left,  they  wave  advice  in  any  affair.' 

In  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish  history,  we  meet  with 
many  persons  among  the  Jews,  who  pretended  to  be  sorce- 
rers.'i  This  class  of  persons  dealt  in  incantations  and  divi- 
nations, and  boasted  of  a  power,  in  consequence  of  their  deep 

'  De  occult.  Philos.  I.  i.  cap.  57. 

»  Ur.  A.  Clarke  on  Gen.  xliv.  5.  Burder's  Oriental  Customs,  vol.  i. 
p.  54. 

»  On  tliis  subject  see  some  curious  information  in  the  Fragments  sup- 
plementary to  Calmet,  No.  179. 

«  Koran,  ch.  v.  4.  (Sale's  translation,  p.  94.  4lo.  edit.)  In  his  preliminary 
discourse,  Mr.  Sale  states  that  the  arrows,  used  by  the  idolatrous  Arabs 
for  this  purpose,  were  destitute  of  heaiisoi  feathers,  and  were  kept  in  the 
temple  of  some  idol,  in  whose  presence  they  were  consulted.  Seven  such 
arrows  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  but  generally  in  divination  they 
made  use  of  three  only,  on  one  of  which  was  written.  My  Lord  halh  com- 
manded me,— on  another.  My  Lotw  hath  forbidden  mc, — and  the  third 
was  blank.  If  the  first  was  drawn,  they  regarded  it  as  an  approbation  of 
the  enterprise  in  question  ;  if  the  second,  they  made  a  contrary  conclu- 
sion; but  if  the  third  happened  to  be  drawn,  they  mixed  them  and  drew 
over  again,  till  a  decisive  answer  was  given  by  one  of  the  others.  These 
divining  arrows  were  generally  consulted  before  anv  thins  of  moment  was 
undertaken— as  when  a  man  was  about  to  marry,  to  undertake  a  journey, 
or  the  like.   (Sale's  I'rel.  Disc.  pp.  126,  127.) 

»  Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  359,  360. 

•  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  339,  MO.  The  practice  of  "  divination  from  the  liver  Is 
very  old,  and  was  practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  till  Christianity 
Danished  it,  together  with  the  pods  of  Olympus.  In  jEschylus,  Prome- 
Iheus  boasts  of  having  taught  man  the  division  of  the  entrails,  if  smooth, 
and  of  a  clear  colour,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  gods  ;  also  the  various  forms 
of  the  gall  and  the  liver."  (Stolberg's  History  of  Religion,  vol.  iii.  p.  436.) 
\mong  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  soon  as  a  victim  was  sacrificed,  the 
entrails  were  examined.  They  began  with  the  liver,  which  was  considered 
the  chief  seat;  or,  as  Philostratus expresses  himself  (Life  of  Apollonius, 
viii.  7.  §15.),  as  the  prophesying  tripod  of  all  divination.  If  it  had  a  fine, 
natural,  red  colour  ;  if  it  was  healthy,  and  without  spots ;  if  it  was  large 
ind double  ;  if  the  lobes  turned  outwards;  they  promised  themselves  the 
oest  success  in  their  undertakings :  but  it  portended  evil  if  the  liver  was 
dry,  or  had  a  band  between  the  parts,  or  had  no  lobes.  It  was  also  con- 
sidered an  unfortunate  omen  if  the  liver  was  injured  by  a  cut  in  killingthe 
»ictim.  (Matern.  of  Cilano,  Roman  Antiquities,  vol.  ji.  p.  164.)  Rosen- 
mliiler.    Burder's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  185. 

'  Selden  dc  diis  Syris.  Synt.  1.  cap.  2.  p.  28.  Godwin's  Moses  and 
Aaron,  p.  216.  Pococke  and  Newcomc,  in  loc.  Potter's  Antiq.  of  Greece, 
vol.  i.  p.  359.  (Edinb.  1804.) 

•  Josephus  relates  that,  at  the  period  above  referred  to,  there  were 
numerous  sorcerers  and  deceivers ;  who,  pretending  to  show  wonders 
»nd  prodigies,  seduced  great  numbers  of  people  after  them  into  the  wil- 
'omess.  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c  6.  §6.    Bell.  .lud.  lib.  iv.  c.  13.  §  4.) 


science,  and  by  means  of  certain  rites,  to  evoke  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  from  their  gloomy  abodes,  and  compel  them  to 
disclose  information  on  subjects  beyond  the  reach  of  tht 
human  powers  :  of  this  description,  probably,  was  the  sorce- 
rer Bar-Jesus,  mentioned  in  Acts  xiii.  6 — 11.  There  also 
were  others,  such  as  Simon  the  sorcerer  (Acts  viii.  9.)  ;  who 
havino-  some  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  and  astrolog)', 
abused  that  knowledge  and  deceived  the  common  people  oy 
pretending  to  foretell  future  events,  from  the  motions  and  ap- 
pearances of  the  planets  and  stars,  and  to  cure  certain  dis- 
eases by  repeating  aertain  phrases,  &c.9  So  prevalent  was 
the  practice  of  sorcery  among  the  Jews,  that  many  of  their 
elders,  judges,  or  rabbles,  are  said  to  have  attained  such  a 
proficiency  in  magic  or  sorcery,  as  to  surpass  even  those  who 
made  it  their  profession.'" 

The  prevalence  of  magic  among  the  heathen  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  proofs.  Pythagoras  and  other  distin- 
guished Greek  philosophers  took  no  small  pains  to  attain 
uie  knowledge  of  this  art :  the  inhabitants  of  Ephesus  in  par- 
ticular were  distinguished  for  their  magical  sKill.  And  it 
was  no  small  triumph  of  the  Gospel  that  many  of  the  Chris- 
tian converts  at  Ephesus,  who  had  previously  uned  curious 
arts  {fTA  TTifHpyi,  which  word  is  used  by  Greek  writers  to  de- 
note magical  arts,  incantations,  &c.),  l/rotight  their  botikt  to- 
gether and  burned  them  before  all  men.  (Acts  xix.  19.)  So 
celebrated  was  the  city  of  Ephesus  for  the  magic  art,  that 
some  particular  forms  of  incantation  derived  their  names  from 
thence,  and  were  called  E<f{(rw  T/ia^^aTst,  or  Epheidan  Letters.^^ 
They  appear  to  have  been  amulets  inscribed  with  strange 
characters,  which  were  worn  about  the  person  for  the  pur- 
pose of  curing  diseases,  expelling  demons,  and  preserving 
individuals  from  evils  of  different  kinds.  The  "books 
above  mentioned  were  such  as  taught  the  science,  mode  ot 
forming,  use,  &c.  of  these  charms. '2 


SECTION  11. 

ON  THE  STATE  OF  RELIGION  AMONG  THE  JEWS,  IN  THE  TIME  OF 
JESUS  CHRIST. 

Previously  to  the  Babylonish  capti\nty  there  are  no  ves- 
tiges of  the  existence  of  any  sect  among  tne  Jews.  Devoted 
to  the  study  of  their  law  and  to  the  ceremonies  of  their  re- 
ligion, they  neglected  those  curious  studies  which  were 
esteemed  among  other  nations.  Tlie  temple  of  Jehovah  and 
the  houses  of  the  prophets  were  their  principal  schools;  in 
which  they  were  taugnt  how  to  serve  the  Lord  and  to  obser\'e 
the  ordinances  which  he  had  commanded.  After  the  cap- 
tivitj'^,  we  do  not  meet  with  anv  traces  of  any  sects  among 
them  until  the  time  of  the  Maccabaean  princes  ;  when  it 
should  seem  that  the  Jewish  literati,  in  imitation  of  the  sects 
of  the  Grecian  philosophers,  became  divided  in  their  opinions, 
and  composed  the  three  celebrated  sects  of  the  Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  and  Essenes.  As  these  sects  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  pronosed  in  this  sec- 
tion to  give  an  account  of  their  origin  ana  tenets,  together 
with  those  of  the  Herodians,  who  are  repeatedly  mentioned 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  some  other  minor  denominations  of 
religious  parties  which  w^ere  in  existence  during  the  period 
of  time  comprised  in  the  New  Testament  history."' 

»  Robinson's  Gr.  Lex.  voce  Mayo;. 

'0  If  anv  credit  may  be  given  to  thcTalmuds,  twenty-four  of  the  school 
of  rabbi  judah  were  killed  by  sorcery  ;  and  eighty  women  sorceresses 
were  hanged  in  one  day  by  Simon  ben  shetah.  So  greatly  did  the  practice 
of  thi.o  art  prevail  among  them,  that  skill  in  it  was  required  as  a  necessary 
qualification  for  a  person  lobe  chosen  a  member  of  their  councils,  whethei 
that  of  seventy-one  or  those  of  twenty-three ;  in  order  that  he  might  be 
the  better  able  to  try  and  judge  the  accused ;  whether  they  were  reallj 
guilty  of  sorcery  or  not.  Lightfoot's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  371.  voL  ii.  p.  254 
(folio  edit.)  where  the  passages  from  the  Talmuds  are  given. 

'»  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i.  pp.  290—293. 

'•>  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Acts  viii.  17.  where  some  curious  information  rela 
live  to  the  Ephesian  letters  is  collected  from  the  lexicographers,  Suidas  and 
Ilesyrhius. 

»»  The  authorities  principally  consulted  for  this  section  are  Pritii  Intro- 
ductio  in  Lectioneni  Novi  Testaroenti,  cc.  33,  34.  De  Statu  Religionis 
Juda-orum  tempore  Christi,  pp.  446 — 471.  Calmel's  Dissertation  sur  les 
Sectes  des  Juifs  Dissert,  torn.  i.  pp.  711 — 743.  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron, 
and  .Icnnings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i.  ch.  10 — 13.  Schiilzii  Archaf- 
ologia  Biblica,  pp.  170—180.  Carpzovii  Antiquitales  Hebr.  Gentis,  pp.  178 
—247.  Pictet's  Theologie  Chnuienne,  tom.  i.  pp.  6-27—630.  and  torn.  iii. 
pp.  10:3—117.  Jahn,  Archaeol.  Bibl.  §§316—320.  andAckenn.inn,  Archsol 
Uibl.  §5  305—311.  Beausobre's  and  L'Enfant's  Introd.  (Bp.  Wafson's 
Tracts,  vol.  iii  pp.  181—192.) 
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$  1.    ACCOUNT   OF   THE   JEWISH  SECTS  MENTIONED  IN  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

I.  The  Pharisees. — II.  The  Sadducees. — III.  The  Essenes. — 
IV.  The  Scribes. — V.  T'Ae  Lawyers. — VI.  The  Samari- 
tans.— VII.  The  Herodians. — Vtll.  The  Galilxans. — IX. 
The'S.ealots. — X.   The  Sicarii. 

I.  The  Pharisees  were  the  most  numerous  and  powerful 
sect  of  the  Jews.  The  precise  time  when  they  first  appeared 
is  not  known :  but,  as  Josephus'  mentions  the  Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  and  Essenes,  as  distinct  sects,  in  the  reign  of 
Jonathan  (b.  c.  144 — 139),  it  is  manifest  that  they  must  have 
been  in  existence  for  some  time.  Calmet  is  of  opinion  that 
their  orio^in  cannot  be  carried  higher  than  the  year  of  the 
world  3820,  corresponding  with  the  year  184  before  the 
Christian  aera.  They  derived  their  name  from  the  Hebrew 
verb  if-yfij  (PHCRasH)  to  separate;  because  they  professed  an 
uncommon  separation  from  the  apparel  and  customs  of  the 
world  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  an  extraordinary  devotion 
to  God  and  sanctity  of  life,  beyond  all  other  men.  Hence 
one  of  them  is  represented  as  thanking  God,  that  he  was  not 
as  other  men  are ;  and  St.  Paul,  in  his  masterly  apology  be- 
fore king  Agrippa,  terms  them  ayipi^ta-Tcim  uipivi;,  the  most 
rigorous  sect,  in  our  version  rendered  the  most  draitest  sect. 
(Acts  xxvi.  5.)  They  were  not  restricted  to  any  particular 
family  or  class  of  men  :  there  were  Pharisees  of  every  tribe, 
family,  and  condition.  The  credit  which  they  had  acquired 
by  their  reputation  for  knowledge  and  sanctity  of  life  early 
rendered  tnem  formidable  to  the  Maccabsean  sovereigns  ; 
while  they  were  held  in  such  esteem  and  veneration  by  the 
people,  that  they  may  be  almost  said  to  have  given  what 
direction  they  pleased  to  public  affairs.^  They  boasted  that, 
from  their  accurate  knowledge  of  religion,  they  were  the  fa- 
vourites of  heaven  ;3  and  thus,  trusting  in  themselves  that 
they  were  righteous,  despised  others.  (Luke  xi.  52.  xviii. 
9.  II.) 

Among  the  tenets  inculcated  by  this  sect,  we  may  enume- 
rate the  following ;  viz. 

I.  They  ascribed  all  things  to  fate  or  providence,  yet  not 
so  absolutely  as  to  take  away  the  free  will  of  man,  though 
fate  does  not  co-operate  in  every  action.''  They  also  believed 
in  the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits,  and  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  (Acts  xxiii.  8.)  :  but,  from  the  account  given  of 
them  by  Josephus,  it  appears  that  their  notion  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  was  the  Pythagorean  metempsychosis  •,^ 
that  the  soul,  after  the  dissolution  of  one  body,  winged  its 
flight  into  another  ;  and  that  these  removals  were  perpetuated 
and  diversified  through  an  infinite  succession,  the  soul  ani- 
mating a  sound  and  healthy  body,  or  being  6onfined  in  a 
deformed  and  diseased  frame,  according  to  its  conduct  in  a 
prior  state  of  existence.  From  the  Pharisees,  whose  tenets 
and  traditions  the  people  generally  received,  it  is  evident  that 
the  disciples  of  our  Lord  had  adopted  this  philosophical  doc- 
trine of  the  transmigration  of  souls  ;  when,  having  met  with 
a  man  who  had  been  bom  blind,  they  asked  him  whether  it 
were  the  sins  of  this  man  in  a  pre-existent  state  which  had 
caused  the  Sovereign  Disposer  to  inflict  upon  him  this 
punishment.  To  this  inquiry  Christ  replied,  tliat  neither  his 
vices  or  sins  in  a  pre-existent  state,  nor  those  of  his  parents, 
were  the  cause  of  this  calamity.  (John  ix.  1 — 4.)  From 
this  notion,  derived  from  the  Greek  philosophy,  we  find  that 
during  our  Saviour's  public  ministry,  the  Jews  speculated 
variously  concerning  him,  and  indulged  several  conjectures, 
which  of  the  ancient  prophets  it  was  whose  soul  now  ani- 
mated him,  and  performed  such  astonishing  miracles.  Some 
contended  that  it  was  the  soul  of  Elias  ;  others  of  Jeremiah ; 
while  others,  less  sanguine,  only  declared  in  general  terms 
that  it  must  be  the  soul  of  one  of  the  old  prophets  by  which 
these  mighty  deeds  were  now  wrought.  (Matt.  xvi.  14. 
Luke  ix.  19.)6 

I  Ant.  .lud.  lib.  xiii.  c.  5.  §  9. 

»  The  high  reputation  and  influence  of  the  Pharisees  are  strikingly 
Illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote :— Wlien  Alexander  JanoEPus  lay  on 
lis  death-bed,  about  eiahiy  years  before  the  Christian  .-era,  his  queen 
.\.lGxandra  having  expressed  great  anxiety  on  account  of  the  exposed  state 
n  which  herself  and  sons  would  be  left,  the  dying  monarch  recommended 
her  to  court  the  Pharisees,  and  delegate  part  of  her  power  to  them. 
Alexandra  followed  this  advice ;  and  the  Pharisees,  availing  themselves  of 
the  opportunity,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  government,  and  dis- 
posed of  every  thing  as  they  pleased.  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiii.  c.  15. 
5  5.  c.  16.  §  1.    Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  4.  a  Ant.  .Jud.  lib.  xvii.  c.  2.  §4. 

♦  Ibid.  lib.  xiii.  c.  5.  §9.  lib.  xviii.  c.  2.  §.3.  Oe  Bnll.  .lud.  hb.  ii.  r.  8.  ^  14. 
Acts  V.  38,  39. 

»  Ibid.  lib.  xviii.  c.  I.  &3.  De  Bell.  .lud.  lib.  ii.  r,.  a  §  14.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  §  5. 
The  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (ch.  viij.  20.)  seems  to  allude  to  the 
bame  doctrine,  when  he  tells  us,  that,  being  good,  he  cameinto  a  boay  un- 
defiled. 

*  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  508,  569.     Dr.  Ilarwood's  Introd.  to 


2.  The  Pharisees  contended  that  God  \vas  in  strict  justice 
bound  to  bless  the  Jews,  .and  make  them  all  partakers  of  the 
/erres/rm/ kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  to  justify  them,  to  make 
them  eternally  happy,  and  that  he  could  not  possibly  damr 
any  one  of  them  !  The  ground  of  their  justification  they  de 
rived  from  the  merits  of  Abraham,  from  their  knowledge  of 
God,  from  their  practising  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  from 
the  sacrifices  they  oifered.  And  as  they  conceived  works  to 
be  meritorious,  they  had  invented  a  great  number  of  supert 
rogatory  ones,  to  which  they  attached  greater  merit  than  tc 
the  observance  of  the  law  itself.  To  this  notion  St.  Paul 
has  some  allusions  in  those  parts  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
in  which  he  combats  the  erroneous  suppositions  of  the  Jews.' 

3.  The  Pharisees  were  the  strictest  of  the  three  principal 
sects  that  divided  the  Jewish  nation  (Acts  xxvi.  5.),  ?nd 
affected  a  singular  probity  of  manners  according  to  tl.eir 
system,  which  however  was  for  the  most  part  both  lax  and 
corrupt.  Thus,  many  things  which  Moses  had  tolerated  in 
civil  life,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  evil,  the  Pharisees  de*- 
termined  to  be  morally  right ;  for  instance,  the  law  of  retalia- 
tion, and  that  of  a  divorce  from  a  wife  for  any  cause.  (Matt. 
V.  31.  et  scq.  xix.  3 — 12.)  During  the  time  of  Christ  there 
were  two  celebrated  philosophical  and  divinity  schools  among 
the  Jews,  that  of  Schammai  and  that  of  Hillel.  On  the 
question  of  divorce,  the  school  of  Schammai  maintained,  that 
no  man  could  legally  put  away  his  wife  except  for  adultery  : 
the  school  of  Hillel,  on  the  contrary,  allowed  a  divorce  lor 
any  cause  (from  Deut.  xxiv.  1.),  even  if  the  wife  found  no 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband, — in  other  words,  if  he  saw 
any  woman  who  pleased  him  better.  The  practice  of  the 
Jews  seems  to  have  gone  with  the  school  of  Hillel.  Thus 
we  read  (in  Ecclus.  xxv.  26.),  "  If  she  go  not  as  thou 
wouldest  have  her,  cut  her  off  from  thy  flesh  ;  give  her  a  bill 
of  divorce  and  let  her  go  ;"  and  in  conformity  with  this  doc- 
trine, Josephus,^  who  was  a  Pharisee,  relates  that  he  repu- 
diated his  wife  who  had  borne  him  three  children,  because 
he  was  not  pleased  with  her  manners  or  behaviour. 

4.  Further,  they  interpreted  certain  of  the  Mosaic  laws 
most  literally,  and  distorted  their  meaning  so  as  to  favour 
their  own  philosophical  system.  Thus,  the  law  of  loving 
their  neighbour,  they  expounded  solely  of  the  love  of  their 
friends,  that  is,  of  the  whole  Jewish  race  ;  all  other  persons 
being  considered  by  them  as  natural  enemies  (Matt^  v.  43. 
compared  with  Luke  x.  31 — 33.),  whom  they  were  in  no 
respect  bound  to  assist.  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  cited  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  passage  from  Maimonides."  An  oath,  in 
which  the  name  of  God  was  not  distinctly  specified,  they 
taught  was  not  binding  (Matt.  v.  33.),  maintaining  that  a 
man  might  even  swear  with  his  lips,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment annul  it  in  his  heart !  So  rigorously  did  they  under- 
stand the  command  of  observing  the  Sabbath-day,  that  they 
accounted  it  unlawful  to  pluck  ears  of  corn,  and  heal  the 
sick,  &c.  (Mat^.  xii.  1.  et  seq.  Luke  vi.  6.  d  seq.  xiv.  1,  et  seq.") 
Those  natural  laws  which  Moses  did  not  sanction  by  any 
penalty  they  accounted  among  the  petty  commandments, 
inferior  to  the  ceremonial  laws,  which  they  preferred  to  the 
former,  as  being  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  (Matt.  v. 
19.  XV.  4.  xxiii.  23.),  to  the  total  neglect  of  mercy  and 
fidelity.  Hence  they  accounted  causeless  anger  and  impure 
desires  as  trifles  of  no  moment  (Matt.  v.  21,  22.  27 — 30.)  ; 
they  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes'o  to  the  Jew- 
ish religion  from  among  the  Gentiles,  that  they  might  rule 
over  their  consciences  and  wealth :  and  these  prose.'ytes, 
through  the  influence  of  their  own  scandalous  examples  and 
characters,  they  soon  rendered  more  profligate  and  abandoned 

the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  355.  To  this  popular  notion  of  a  transmigration 
of  souls,  Dr.  H.  ascriljes  the  alarm  of  Herod,  who  had  caused  John  the 
Baptist  to  be  beheaded,  v?hen  the  fame  of  Christ's  miracles  reached  his 
court ;  but,  on  comparing  Matt.  xvi.  6.  with  Mark  viii.  15.,  it  appears  thai 
Herod  was  a  Sadducee,  and,  consequently,  disbelieved  a  future  state.  His 
alarm,  therefore,  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  force  of  conscience  which 
haunted  his  guilty  mind  in  despite  of  his  libertine  principles. 

•<  See  Rom.  i.— xi.  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xvii.  c.  2.  §4.  De  Bell.  Jud 
lib.  ii.  c.  8.  §  4.    Justin.  Dialog,  cum  Try  phon.    Pirke  Aboth. 

»  Life  of  himself,  §  76.  Grotius,  Calmet,  Drs.  Lightfoot,  Whitby,  Dod 
dridge,  and  A.  Clarke  (on  Matt.  v.  30.  et  seq.  and  Matt.  xix.  3.  etseq.j  have 
all  given  illustrations  of  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  divorce  from  rabbinica} 
writers.  See  also  Selden's  Uxor  Hebraica,  lib.  iii.  c.  22.  (Op.  torn.  ii.  col. 
782—786.) 

»  "A  Jew  sees  a  Gentile  fall  into  the  sea,  let  him  by  no  means  lift  him 
out :  for  it  is  written,  '  Thou  shall  not  rise  up  against  the  blood  of  thy 
neighbour.'    But  this  is  not  thy  neiglibour."     VVorks,  vol.  ii.  p.  152. 

"  Justin  Martyr  bears  witness  to  the  inveterate  malignity  oi  the  prose- 
lytes of  the  Pharisees  against  the  name  of  Chri-'  :ii  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century.  "Your  proselytes,"  says  he  toTrypho  the  Jew  (p.  350.), 
■'not  only  do  not  beUeve  m  Christ,  but  blasi'^oiiie  his  name  with  twofola  , 
7norc  virulence  than  yourselves.  They  are  ready  to  show  their  malicious 
zeal  against  us ;  and,  to  obtain  merit  in  your  eyes,  wish  to  us  reproach,  and 
torment,  and  death."  See  further  Dr.  Ireland's  Paganism  and  Christianity 
compared,  pp.  21—23. 
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•han  t!v<  r  llicv  were  before  their  conversion.  (Matt,  xxiii. 
15.)  Esteeming  temporal  happiness  and  riches  as  the 
lighest  pood,  they  scrupled  not  to  accumulate  wealth  by 
3very  means,  legal  or  illegal  (Matt.  v.  1—12.  xxiii.  i.  Luke 
xvi.  14.  James  ii.  1 — 8.)  ;  vain  and  ambitious  of  popular  ap- 
plause, they  offered  up  long  prayers'  in  public  places,  but  not 
without  a  self-sufficiency  oi  their  own  holiness  (Matt.  vi. 
<2 — 5.  Luke  xviii.  11.);  under  a  sanctimonious  appearance 
of  respect  for  the  memories  of  the  prophets  whom  their  an- 
cestors had  slain,  they  repaired  and  beautified  their  sepul- 
chres (Matt,  xxiii.  29.)  ;  and  such  was  their  idea  of  their 
own  sanctity,  that  they  thought  themselves  defiled  if  they 
but  touched  or  conversed  with  sirmers,  that  is,  with  publi- 
cans or  tax-gatherers,  and  persons  of  loose  and  irregular  lives. 
(Luke  vii.  39.  xv.  1.  el  xet/.) 

But,  above  all  their  other  tenets,  the  Pharisees  were  con- 
spicuous for  their  reverential  observance  of  the  traditions  or 
decrees  of  the  elders :  these  traditions,  they  pretended,  had 
been  handed  down  from  Moses  through  every  generation,  but 
were  not  committed  to  writing ;  and  they  were  not  merely 
considered  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  divine  law,  but 
evi^n  preferable  to  it.  "  The  words  of  the  scribes,"  said 
they,  "  are  lovely  above  the  words  of  the  law ;  for  the 
words  of  the  law  are  weighty  and  light,  but  the  words  of 
tlif  scribes  are  all  weighty. "^  Among  the  traditions  thus 
s.inctimoniously  observed  by  the  Pharisees,  we  may  briefly 
notice  the  following: — 1.  Fhe  wd./n'iiu;  of  fiand.'<  \\\)  to  the 
wrist  before  and  after  meat  (Matt.  xv.  2.  Mark  vii.  .3.),  which 
they  accounted  not  merely  a  religious  duty,  but  considered 
its  omission  as  a  crime  equal  to  fornication,  and  punishable 
by  excommunication.  2.  The  purlfiailiuu  of  the  cups,  ves- 
sels, and  couches  used  at  their  meals  by  ablutions  or  wash- 
ings (Mark  vii.  4.)  ;  for  which  purpose  the  six  large  water- 
pots  mentioned  by  St.  John  (ii.  G.)  were  destined.  But 
these  ablutions  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  symboli- 
cal washings  mentioned  in  Psal.  xxvi.  6.  and  Matt,  xxvii. 
24.  3.  Their  pimctillous  pat/menl  of  fHlics  (temple-offer- 
ings), even  of  the  most  trifling  thing.  (Luke  xviii.  12.  Matt. 
xxiii.  23.)  4.  T/ieir  wearing  broader  p/ii/kicteries  and  larger 
fringes  to  their  garments  than  the  rest  of  the  Jews.  (Matt. 
xxiii.  5.)  He,  who  wore  his  phylactery  and  his  fringe  of 
the  largest  size,  was  reputed  to  be  the  most  devout.  5. 
Their  fisting  twice  a  week  with  great  appearance  of  austerity 
(Luke  xviii.  12.  Matt.  vi.  16.);  thus  converting  that  exercise 
into  religion  which  is  only  a  help  towards  the  performance 
of  its  hallowed  duties.  The  Jewish  days  of  fasting  were 
the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week,  corresponding  with 
our  Mondays  and  Thursdays :  on  one  of  these  days  they 
commemorated  Moses  going  up  to  the  mount  to  receive  the 
'aw,  which,  according  to  their  traditions,  was  on  the  fifth  day 
or  Thursday ;  and  on  the  other  his  descent  after  he  had  re- 
ceived the  two  tables,  which  they  supposed  to  have  been  on 
the  second  day,  or  Monday. 

Very  surprising  effects  are  related  concerning  the  mortifi- 
cations of  the  Pharisees,  and  the  austerities  practised  by  some 
of  them  in  order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  body.  Some- 
times they  imposed  these  painful  exercises  for  four,  eight,  or 
«ven  ten  years,  before  they  married.  They  deprived  them- 
selves almost  entirely  of  sleep,  lest  they  should  involunta- 
rily become  unclean  or  polluted  during  sleep.  Some  of  them 
arc  said  to  have  slept  on  narrow  planks,  not  more  than  twelve 
fingers  broad  ;  in  order  that,  if  tney  should  sleep  too  soundly, 
they  might  fall  upon  the  ground  and  awake  to  prayer.  Others 
slept  on  small  and  sharp-pointed  stones,  and  even  on  thorns, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  laid  under  a. kind  of  necessity  to 
be  always  awakc^  Aa,  however,  none  of  these  austerities 
were  legally  commanded,  and  as  the  Pharisees  were  not 
bound  to  practise  them  by  any  law  or  other  obligation,  each 
seems  to  nave  followed  his  own  inclination  and  the  impulse 
or  ardour  of  his  devotion.  The  Talmuds  mention  seven 
sorts  of  Pharisees,  two  of  whom  appear  to  be  alluded  to, 
tb.'ugh  not  specified  by  name,  in  the  New  Testament,  viz. 

•  Biicher,  after  a  very  ancient  Hebrew  inanuscripl  ritual,  has  given  a 
/on?  and  curious  specimen  of  the  "vain  repclilions"  used  by  the  Pharisees. 
Spp  his  Antiquitates  Biblicse  ex  Novo  Testamcnto  selectae,  pp.  240—344. 
Viieinbergee,  17-29.  4to. 

*  Jerusalem  Rerachoth.  fol.  3.  2.  as  ciled  by  Dr.  I.ightfoot  in  bis  UorE 
Hebraica;  on  Matt.  xv.  The  vhole  of  his  Hebrew  and  TaUnudical  Exer- 
;itations  on  that  chapter  is  singularly  instructive.  The  collection  of  these 
traditions,  by  which  the  izvia  made  the  law  of  CJod  of  none  effect,  is 
termed  the  Talmud  :  of  which,  and  of  its  use  in  illustrating  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  an  account  has  already  been  given.  On  the  traditions  of  the 
"lodem  Jews  (which  illustrate  very  many  passaces  of  the  New  Testament), 
ihe  reader  may  consult  Mr.  Allen's  Modern  Judaism,  chap.  viii.  to  xv.  pp. 
110—280. 

'  Epiphanius,  Haires  p.  16. 
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1.  The  Shechemite  Pharisees,  or  those  who  entered  into  the 
sect  only  from  motives  of  gain ;  just  as  the  Shechemites 
suffered  themselves  to  be  circumcised.  This  order  of  Phari- 
sees is  most  probably  alluded  to  in  Matt,  xxiii.  5.  14.;  and, 

2.  The  Pharisees  who  said,  "  Let  me  know  what  my  dutj' 
is,  end  I  will  do  it." — "  I  have  done  my  duty,  that  the  com- 
mand may  be  performed  according  to  it."  Of  this  sort  the 
young  man  in  the  Gospel  appears  to  have  been,  who  carne 
to  Jesus  Christ,  sayinir,  "  Good  master,  what  good  thing 
SHALL  I  do,  that  I  may  nave  eternal  life?''''  and  who  at  length 
replied, — All  these  have  I  kept  {or  oljserved)  from  my  youth 
up.  (Matt.  xix.  16.  20.)^ 

With  all  their  pretensions  to  piety,  the  Pharisees  enter- 
tained the  most  sovereign  contempt  for  the  people;  whom, 
being  ignorant  of  the  law,  they  pronounced  to  be  accursed. 
(John  vii.  49.)  It  is  unquestionable,  as  Moshcim  has  well 
remarked,  that  the  religion  of  the  Pharisees  was,  for  the 
most  part,  founded  in  consummate  hypocrisy ;  and  that,  in 
general,  they  were  the  slaves  of  every  vicious  appetite, 
proud,  arrogant,  and  avaricious,  consulting  only  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  lusts,  even  at  the  very  moment  when  they  pro- 
fessed themselves  to  be  engaged  in  the  service  of  their 
Maker.  These  odious  features  in  the  character  of  the  Pha- 
risees caused  them  to  be  reprehended  by  our  Saviour  with 
the  utmost  severity,  even  more  than  he  rebuked  the  Saddu- 
cees ;  who,  although  tliey  had  departed  widely  from  the 
genuine  principles  of  religion,  yet  did  not  impose  on  man- 
kind by  pretended  sanctity,  or  devote  themselves  with  insa- 
tiable greediness  to  the  acquisition  of  honours  and  riches.' 
•Ill  the  Pharisees,  however,  were  not  of  this  description. 
Nicodemus  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  probity  and 
piety :  and  the  same  character  is  applicable  to  Gamaliel.  If 
oaul  persecuted  the  church  of  Christ,  he  did  it  out  of  a  blind 
zoal ;  but,  not  to  insist  on  the  testimony  which  he  bears  of 
himself,  it  is  evident,  from  the  extraordinary  favour  of  God 
towards  him,  that  he  was  not  tainted  with  the  other  vices 
common  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees.  What  he  says  of  it. 
that  it  was  the  strictest  of  all,  cannot  admit  of  any  other 
than  a  favourable  construction.*> 

n.  Thesectof  theSADDUCEEsisby  some  writers  considerea 
as  the  most  ancient  of  the  Jewish  sects ;  though  others  have 
supposed  that  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  gradually  grew 
up  together.  This  sect  derives  its  appellation  from  Sadok, 
or  Zadok,  the  disciple  and  successor  01  Antigonus  Sochneus, 
who  livetl  above  two  hundred  (Dr.  Prideaux  says  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three)  years  before  Christ;  and  who  taught 
his  pupils  to  "  be  not  as  servants,  who  wait  upon  their  mas- 
ter tor  the  sake  of  reward,  but  to  be  like  servants  who  wait 
upon  their  master,  not  for  the  sake  of  reward;"  but  that 
they  should  let  the  fear  of  the  Lord  be  in  them."  Unable  to 
comprehend  a  doctrine  so  spiritual,  Sadok  deduced  from  it 
the  inference  that  neither  reward  nor  punishment  is  to  be 
expected  in  a  future  life.  The  following  are  the  principal 
tenets  of  the  Sadducees : — 

1.  That  there  is  no  reswrection,  neither  angel  nor  spirit 
(Matt.  xxii.  23.  Acts  xxiii.  8.),  and  that  the  soul  of  man 
perishes  together  with  the  body.* 

2.  That  there  is  no  fate  or  overruling  providence,  but  that 
all  men  enjoy  the  most  ample  freedom  of  action;  in  other 
words,  the  absolute  power  of  doing  either  good  or  evil,  accord- 
ing to  their  own^  choice ;  hence  they  were  very  severe  judges.'^ 

3.  They  paid  no  regard  whatever  to  any  tradition,  adher- 
ing strictly  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  but  preferring  the  five 

*  Jerusalem  Talniud,  Beracholh.  fol.  l.'J.  2.  Sotah,  fol.  20.  3.  Babylonish 
Talmud,  fol.  22.  2.  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  translated  the  entire  passages  in  his 
Hora;  Hebraica?  on  Matt.  lii.  7. 

*  Mosheim's  Commentaries  on  the  Affairs  of  Christians,  vol.  i.  p.  83. 

«  Bcausobre's  and  L'Enfanl's  Introd.   (Bp.  Watson's  Tracts)    vol.  iii 
p.  190. 
I  Lightfoot's  Horse  Hebraica;  on  Matt.  iii.  7. 

•  Josephus  (le  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  8.  in  fine.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  1.  §  4. 
Some  learned  men  have  e.Tpressed  their  surprise,  that  the  Sadducees 
should  deny  the  existence  of  angels,  since  they  acknowledged  the  fivt 
books  of  Moses,  in  which  such  frequent  and  express  mention  is  made  of 
the  appearance  and  ministry  of  angels.  To  this  it  is  answered,  that  they 
believed  not  the  angels,  spoken  of  in  the  books  of  Moses,  to  be  of  any  dura- 
tion, but  looked  on  them  as  being  created  only  for  the  service  they  per- 
formed, and  existing  no  longer.  (Grotius  on  Matt.  xxii.  xxiii.  <tc.  Light- 
foot's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  702.  Whitby  on  Acts  xxiii.  8.  and  Matt.  xxii.  23. 
There  seem  to  have  been  heretics  in  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  (the  secona 
century),  wlio  entertained  a  similar  opinion.  (Justin.  Dial,  cum  Tryphone, 
p.  Sof^.  b.)  And  it  is  evident  that  this  notion  was  entertained  by  some  amonj; 
the  Jews,  so  lately  as  the  emperor  Justinian's  time  (the  sixth  century);  for 
there  Is  a  law  of  his  extant  (Novel.  146.  c.  2.)  published  against  those  Jews, 
who  should  presume  either  to  deny  the  resurrection  and  judgment,  or  that 
angels,  the  workmanship  and  creatures  of  God,  -lid  subsist.  Biscoe  on  the 
Acts,  vol.  i.  p.  99.  .. 

•  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiii.  c.  5.  §  9.     De  Bell.  Jud.  hb.  m.  c  8.  f  4. 
1*  Ant.  Jud.  hb.  xviii.  c.  10.  $  6. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  JEWISH  SECTS 


[Part  III.  Chap.  VI. 


books  of  Mos  s  to  the  rest.  It  has  been  conjectured  by 
some  writers  that  they  rejected  all  the  sacred  books  but  those 
of  Moses.  But  this  hypothesis  is  no  proof :  for,  in  the  first 
place,  this  sect  took  its  rise  at  a  time  when  the  Jewish 
canon  had  been  closed ;  and  it  was  just  as  easy  for  the  Sad- 
ducees  to  make  their  opinions  harmonize  with  the  otfier 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  with  the  books  of  Moses. 
Secondly,  how  could  any  of  the  Sadducees  have  sustained  the 
office  of  high-priest,  if  they  had  departed  in  so  important  a 
point  from  the  belief  of  the  nation  1  Thirdly,  althougrh  Jose- 
phus  frequently  mentions  their  rejectingr  the  traditions  of  the 
elders,  yet  he  nowhere  chartres  them  with  rejectinjT  any  of 
the  sacred  books ;  and  as  he  was  himself  a  Pharisee,  and 
their  zealous  antagonist,  he  would  not  have  passed  over  such 
a  crime  in  silence.  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  our 
Saviour,  who  so  severely  censured  the  Sadducees  for  their 
other  corruptions,  did  not  condemn  them  for  such  rejection.' 

In  point  of  numbers,  the  Sadducees  were  an  inconsiderable 
.sect;  bat  th.eir  numerical  deficiency  was  amply  compensated 
by  the  dijrnity  and  eminence  of  those  who  embraced  their 
tenets,  and  who  were  persons  of  the  first  distinction.  Several 
of  them  were  advanced  to  the  high-priesthood.^  They  do  not, 
however,  appear  to  have  aspired,  generally,  to  public  offices. 
Josephus  affirms  that  scarcely  any  business  of  the  state  was 
transacted  by  them :  and  that,  when  they  were  in  the  magis- 
tracy, they  generally  conformed  to  the  measures  of  the  Phari- 
sees, though  unwillingly,  and  out  of  pure  necessity ;  for  other- 
wise they  would  not  have  been  endured  by  the  multitude.' 

III.  Concerning  the  origin  of  the  Essenes,  who  Avere  the 
third  principal  sect  of  the  Jev.s,  there  is  a  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  By  some  writers  of  the  Jewish  antiqui- 
ties they  have  been  identified  with  the  fraternity  of  Assi- 
daeans,  who  are  mentioned  in  I  Mace.  ii.  42.  as  being  zeal- 
ously devoted  to  the  law ;  while  others  trace  their  crescent 
to  the  Rechabites.  But  the  latter  were  -a,  family  only,  and 
not  a  sect.  Most  probably  they  derived  their  origin  from 
Egypt,  where  the  Jewish  refugees,  who  fled  for  security 
after  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  were  compelled,  on  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  greater  part  of  their  body,  to  lead  a  recluse  life, 
out  of  which  the  Essc.ie  institute  miglit  have  grown.  They 
were  dispersed  chiefly  through  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
though  they  were  to  be  met  with  in  other  countries.  The 
Essenes  differed  in  many  respects  from  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  both  in  doctrines  and  in  practice.  They  were 
divided  into  two  classes  : — 1.  The  practical,  who  lived  in 
society,  and  some  of  whom  were  married,  though  it  appears 
with  much  circumspection.  These  dwelt  in  cities  and  their 
neighbourhoods,  and  applied  themselves  to  husbandry  and 
other  innocent  occupations.  2.  The  contemplative  Essenes, 
who  were  also  called  Therapeuta;  or  Physicians,  from  their 
application  principally  to  the  cure  of  the  diseases  of  the  soul, 
devoted  themselves  wholly  to  meditation,  and  avoided  living 
in  great  towns  as  unfavourable  to  a  contemplative  life.  But 
both  classes  were  exceedingly  abstemious,  exemplary  in  their 
moral  deportment,  averse  from  profane  swearing,  and  most 
rigid  in  tlieir  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  They  held,  amono- 
other  tenets,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  (though  they  denied 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  V  the  existence  of  angels,  and  a 
state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  They  believed 
every  thing  to  be  ordered  by  an  eternal  fatality  or  chain  of 
causes.  Although  Jesus  Christ  censured  all  the  other  sects 
of  the  Jews  for  their  vices,  yet  he  never  spoke  of  the  Essenes ; 
neither  are  they  mentioned  by  name  in  any  part  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  silence  of  the  evangelical  historians  con- 
cerning them  is  by  some  accounted  for  by  their  eremitic  life, 
which  secluded  them  from  places  of  public  resort;  so  that 
they  did  not  come  in  the  way  of  our  Saviour,  as  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  often  did.  Others,  however,  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  Essenes  being  very  honest  and  sincere,  without  guile 
or  hypocrisy,  gave  no  room  for  the  reproofs  and  censures 
which  the  other  Jews  deserved  ;  and,  therefore,  no  mention 
is  made  of  them. 

But  though  the  Essenes  are  not  expressly  named  in  any 
of  the  sacred  books,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  are 
alluded  to  in  two  or  three  passages.  Thus,  those  whom  our 
Lord  terms  eunuchs,  who  have  made  themselves  such  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake  (Matt.  xix.  12.),  are  supposed 
to  be  the  contemplative  Essenes,  who  abstained  from  all 

•  Schmucker's  Biblical  Tlieology,  vol.  i.  p.  2(J1.  The  reader  will  find 
several  additional  proofs  in  confirmation  of  the  preceding  account  of  the 
books  received  bv  the  Sadducees,  in  Dr.  .lortin's  Remarks  on  Eccl.  Hist. 
Appendix,  No.  U."  vol.  i.  pp.  3G8— 374.  Edit.  1805. 

»  Acts  V.  17.  xxiii.  6.  Josephus,  Ant,  Jud.  lib.  xiii.  c.  10.  ^5  6  7  lib  xviii. 
c.  1.  §4.  ,  ..    ,    .      . 

■  Ant.  .lud  lib.  xviii.  c.  1.  §  4. 


intercourse  with  women,  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  greatei 
degree  of  purit}',  and  becoming  the  better  fitted  for  the  kincr- 
dom  of  God.  St.  Paul  is  generally  understood  to  have 
referred  to  them,  in  Col.  ii.  18.  23.,  where  "voluntary  humi- 
lity," and  "  neglecting  the  body,"  are  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  Essenes ;  who,  when  they  received  any  persons  into 
their  number,  made  them  solemnly  swear  that  they  would 
keep  and  observe  the  books  of  the  sect  and  the  names  of  the 
angels  with  care.""  What  is  also  said  in  the  above-cited 
passage,  of  "  intruding  into  things  not  seen,"  is  likewise 
agreeable  to  the  character  of  the  Therapeutic  Essenes;  who, 
placing  the  excellence  of  their  contemplative  life  in  raising 
their  minds  to  invisible  objects,  pretended  to  such  a  degree 
of  elevation  and  abstraction  as  to  be  able  to  penetrate  into 
the  nature  of  angels,  and  assign  them  proper  names,  or  rightly 
interpret  those  already  given  them;  and  also  to  pry  into 
futurity  and  predict  future  events.  On  these  accounts  it  is 
highly  probable  that  they  were  "vainly  puffed  up  by  their 
fleshly  mind."  Further,  the  tenets  referred  to  by  St.  Paul 
(Col.  ii.  21.  "touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not")  are  such  as 
the  Essenes  held,  who  would  not  taste  any  pleasant  food, 
but  lived  on  coarse  bread  and  drank  nothing  but  water,  and 
some  of  whom  would  not  taste  any  food  at  all  till  after  sun- 
set :  if  touched  l)y  any  that  were  not  of  their  own  sect,  they 
would  wash  themselves,  as  after  some  great  pollution.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  there  might  be  a  sodality  of  Essenes 
at  Colosse,  as  there  were  in  many  other  places  out  of  Judaea; 
and  that  some  of  the  Christians,  being  too  much  inclined  to 
Judaism,  might  also  affect  the  peculiarities  of  this  sect;  which 
might  be  the  reason  of  the  apostle's  so  particularly  caution- 
ing the  Colossians  against  them.' 

IV.  There  is  in  the  Gospels  frequent  mention  of  a  set  of 
men  called  Scribes,  who  are  often  joined  with  the  chief- 
priests,  elders,  and  Pharisees.  They  seem  to  have  been  men 
of  learning,  and  on  that  account  to  have  had  great  deference 
paid  to  them  (Matt.  ii.  4.  vii.  29.) ;  but,  strictly  speaking, 
they  did  not  form  any  distinct  sect.  The  Scribes  generally 
belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  in  whose  traditions 
and  explanations  of  the  law  they  were  profoundly  skilled ; 
aiid  on  the  Sabbath-days  "  they  sat  in  Moses'  seat"  and 
instructed  the  people.  Originally,  they  had  their  name  from 
their  employment,  which  at  first  was  transcribing  the  law: 
but  in  progress  of  time  they  exalted  themselves  into  the 
public  ministry  and  became  teachers  of  it,  authoritatively 
determining  what  doctrines  were  or  were  not  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  teaching  the  common  people  in  wljat  sense 
to  understand  the  law  and  the  prophets.  In  short,  they  were 
the  oracles  which  were  consulted  in  all  difficult  points  of 
doctrine  and  duty ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were, 
for  the  most  part,  Levites,  whose  peculiar  business  it  was  to 
study  and  read  the  law.^  The  Scribes  were  of  different 
families  and  tribes,  and  therefore  of  diflferent  sects  :  hence 
we  read,  that  there  were  Scribes  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees 
and  also  of  the  Sadducees.  (Acts  xxiii.  9.)  In  the  New 
Testament,  the  Scribes  are  frequently  identified  with  the 
Pharisees,  because  they  held  both  these  titles.  They  were 
Scribes  by  office,  and  Pharisees  by  religious  profession. 
This  explanation  will  account  for  the  Pharisees  in  Matt.  xxii. 
35.  being  called  Scribes  in  Mark  xii.  28.'' 

V.  The  Lawyers  (vo//«s/)  or  Teachers  of  the  Law  and 
Scribes  appear  to  be  synonvmous  terms,  importing  one  and 
the  same  order  of  men ;  as  St.  Matthew  (xxii.  35.)  calls  him 
a  lawyer  whom  St.  Mark  (xii.  28.)  terms  one  of  the  Scribes. 
Dr.  Macknight  conjectures  the  Scribes  to  have  been  the  pub- 
lic expounders  of  the  law,  and  that  the  lawyers  studied  it  in 
private  :  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Lardner  conjectures,  they  taught  in 
the  schools.8  But  M.  Basnage  is  of  opinion  that  they  were 
a  distinct  class  or  sect  of  men,  who  adhered  closely  to  the 

«  .losephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  §  7. 

'  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i.  c.  13.  Encyclopa:dia  Metropoli- 
(ana,  vol.  x.  p.  592.  Michaelis  thinks  that  Saint  Paul  alludes  to  the  tenets 
and  practices  of  the  Essenes  in  his  Epistle  to  theEphesians,  and  in  his  first 
Epistle  to  Timothy.  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  iv.  pp.  79—85.  Dr.  Pri- 
deaiix  has  collected  with  great  industry  and  fidelity  all  that  Philo,  Josephus, 
and  Pliny  have  recorded  concerning  the  Essenes.  Connection,  vol.  ii 
book  V.  .sub  anno  107  B.  c.  pp.  343—363.  8th  edit.  There  is  a  very  interest- 
ing description  of  the  institute  of  the  Essenes  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  124 — 150.  of 
"Ilelon's  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,"  which  contains  an  admirable  and  gra- 
phic dehneation  of  Jewish  manners  and  custom.^,  s;xh  as  they  most  pro 
bably  were  at  the  time  when  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  was  at'hand.  For 
the  translation  of  this  very  pleasing  and  instructive  work  from  the  Germar 
of  Frederick  Strauss,  the  lover  of  sacred  literature  is  indebted  to  the  Rev 
John  Kenrick,  M.  A.  of  York. 

•  Dr.  Burton's  Papists  and  Pharisees  coiupurrd,  p.  6.  (Oxford,  17G6.  Svo.)    i 

'  Stranheim's  Ecclesiastical  Annals,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Wright,  p.  178. 

«  Prideaux,  vol.  ii.  p.  343,  Gardner's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  i.  ch.  4.  §3. 
(Works,  vol.  i.  p.  126.)  Macknight's  Harmony,  sect.  87.  vol.  ii.  p.  472.  fivo 
edit 
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text  of  tlio  law,  and  totally  disregarded  all  traditions,  and 
that  they  were  the  same  as  the  modern  Karaites.' 

VI.  The  Samaritans,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
are  cronenilly  considered  as  a  sect  of  the  .lews. 

This  appellation  is,  in  the  Now  Testament,  given  to  a 
race  of  people  who  sprang  originally  from  an  intermixture 
of  the  ten  trihes  with  Gentile  nations.  When  the  inhahitants 
of  Samaria  and  of  the  adjacent  country  Were  carried  into 
captivity  by  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria,  he  sent  in  their 
places  colonies  from  Babylonia,  Cuthah,  Ava,  Hamath,  and 
Sepharvaim ;  with  wliich  the  Israelites  who  remained  in  the 
land  became  intermingled,  and  were  ultimately  amal<ramated 
into  one  people.  (2  Kings  xvii.  21.)  An  origin  liKe  this 
would,  of  course,  render  the  nation  odious  to  the  .Tews ;  and 
the  Samaritans  further  augmented  this  cause  of  hatred  by 
rejecting  all  the  sacred  bool<s  of  the  Jews,  except  the  Ptuita- 
teuch,  which  they  had  received  from  the  Jewisli  priest  who 
had  been  sent  to  them  from  Assyria  to  instruct  th(Mn  in  the 
taic  religion.  (2  Kings  xvii.  27,  2S.)  Oti  tlii>  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  they  began  to 
rebuild  .Terusalem  and  the  temple,  the  Samaritans  requested 
to  he  acknowledged  as  .Tewish  citizens,  and  to  be  permitted 
to  assist  in  the  work  ;  but  their  apitliealiou  was  rejected. 
(Ezra  iv.  I — 1.)  In  consemicnce  of  this  refusal  and  the  sub- 
sequent state  of  enmity,  the  Samaritans  not  only  took  occasion 
to  calumniate  the  .Tews  before  the  Persian  kings  (Ezra  iv.  5. 
Neh.  iv.  1 — 7,  8.)  ;  but  also,  recurring  to  the  directions  of 
Moses  (Dent,  xxvii.  11 — 13.),  that  on  entering  the  promised 
land  the  Hel)rews  should  offer  sacrifices  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
they  erected  a  temple  on  that  mountain,  and  instilut(Ml  sacri- 
fices according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Mosaic  law.2 
From  all  these  and  other  circumstances,  the  national  hatred 
between  the  Samaritans  and  .Tews  increased  to  such  a  height, 
that  the  Jews  denounced  the  most  bitter  anathemas  against 
them  (Ecclus.  1.  2().),  and  for  man)'  ages  refused  them 
every  kind  of  intercourse.  Hence  the  woman  of  Samaria 
was  astonished  that  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  a  Jew,  should 
ask  drink  of  her.  (John  iv.  0.)  Hence  also  the  Jews,  when 
they  would  express  the  utmost  aversion  to  Christ,  said  to 
him — Thou  art  a  Samaritan,  oud  hast  a  devil.  (John  viii. 
48.)  The  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  was  destroyed  by  Hyr- 
canus,  B.  c.  129  :'  but  the  Samaritans,  in  the  time  of  Jesus, 
esteemed  that  r.iountain  sacred,  and  as  the  proper  place  of 
national  wership.  (John  iv.  20,  21.)  At  that  time,  also,  in 
common  with  the  Jews,  they  expected  the  advent  of  a  Mes- 
siah fJohn  iv.  25.),  and  many  of  them  afterwards  became 
the  followers  of  Jesus  (^hrist,  and  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
his  religion.     (Acts  viii.  1.  ix.  31.  xv.  3.)^ 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Jewish  polity,  the  Samaritans 
suffered  much  from  the  Romans ;  and  though  they  received 
a  little  favourable  treatment  from  one  or  two  of  the  pagan 
emperors,  yet  they  suffered  considerably  under  some  of  the 

;rofessing  Christian  emperors,  particularly  Valcntinian  and 
ustinian.'  At  present,  the  Samaritans  are  very  much  re- 
duced in  point  of  numbers.  Their  principal  residence  is  at 
Sichem  or  Shechem,  now  called  I^apolose  or  JVub/ous.  In 
1823,  there  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  houses,  and 
about  sixty  males  paid  the  capitation-tax  to  the  Mohamme- 
dan government."  They  celebrated  divine  service  every 
Saturday.  Formerly  they  went  four  times  a  year,  in  solemn 
procession,  to  the  old  synagogue  on  Mount  Gerizim  :  and  on 
these  occasions  they  ascended  before  sunrise,  and  read  the 
law  till  noon ;  but  of  late  years  they  have  not  been  allowed 
to  do  this.     The  Samaritans  have  one  school  in  Napolose, 

«  Basnage's  History  ami  Religion  of  the  Jews,  book  i.  cli.  8,  9.  pp.  104— 
111.  The  Karaites  claim  a  very  remote  antiquity,  some  pretending  that 
iliey  are  descended  from  tlie  ten  tribes  who  were  carried  into  captivity  by 
Shalmaneser,  while  others  clory  in  their  descent  from  Ezra.  This  sect  was 
reformed  by  Rabbi  Anun  in  the  eighth  century.  They  arc  found  in  dilTt?- 
rent  parts  of  Russia,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Austria,  the  Caticasus,  Turkey, 
Egypt,  Abyssinia,  India,  and  the  Hojy  Land;  but  their  numbers  arc  not 
known.  The  principal  point  of  difierence  between  tliem  and  the  rabbi- 
nists  or  Pharisaical  Jews  consists  in  llieir  rejection  of  the  oral  law,  and 
tlieir  rigid  appeal  to  the  text  of  Scripture,  as  the  exclusive  and  only  infalli- 
nle  source  and  test  of  religious  trutti.  On  this  account  they  are  called 
Karaites  (B^N^p  K(/ralm)  or  Scripturixtx.  from  M">J)  K(ika  or  S'crip/Hre. 
Or.  Hentlerson's  Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in  Russia,  p.  .T19.  In 
pp.  31i>--339.  he  has  given  a  very  interesling  account  of  the  principles,  ic. 
of  the  Karaites  in  the  Crimea.  Carpzov  has  given  an  abstract  of  the 
earlier  writers  concerning  this  sect  in  his  Antlr[iiilatesHebr<e8e  Gentis,  pp. 
1&3-172. 

*  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  .Ti.  c.  8.  §  4. 

•  Ibid.  Ub.  xiii.  c.  10.  §|  2,  3. 

•Robinson's  Gr.  Lei.  voce  E»,uip!iTv,-.  Tappan's  Lectures  on  Jewish 
A^ntiq.  pp.  224—227.    Kuinoel,  on  John  iv.  9.  25. 

.'  Basnage's  History  of  the  Jews,  pp.  73 — 77.  In  pp.  63 — 96.  he  has  given 
fninute  details  respecting  the  history,  tenets,  and  practices  of  this  sect  or 
people. 

• 'owett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  195. 


where  their  language  is  taught.  The  head  of  this  sect  is 
stated  to  reside  at  Paris."  The  Samaritan^  at  Napolose  are 
in  possession  of  a  very  ancient  manuscript  Pentateuch,  which 
they  assert  to  be  nearly  S'jOO  years  old  ;  but  they  reject  the 
vowel  points  as  a  rabbinical  invention.  In  order  to  complete 
our  notice  of  this  sect,  we  have  subjoined  their  confession  of 
faith,  sent  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Eleazar  their  high- 
priest  to  the  illustrious  critic  Scaliger,  who  had  applied  to 
them  for  that  j)ur|)Ose  ;  together  with  a  few  additional  par- 
ticulars from  the  wiron  de  Sacy's  Memoir  on  the  Samaritans, 
and  the  Rev.  W.  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria.s 

1.  The  Samaritans  observe  the  Sabbath  with  all  the  ex- 
actness required  in  Exodus  ;  for  not  one  of  them  goes  out  of 
the  place  wherts  he  is  on  the  Sabbath-day,  except  to  the 
synagogue,  when;  they  read  the  law,  and  a'luir  the  praises  of 
God.  They  do  not  lie  that  night  with  their  wives,  and  nei- 
ther kindle  nor  order  fire  to  be  kindled  :  whereas  the  Jews 
transgress  the  Sabbath  in  all  these  points;  for  they  go  out 
of  town,  have  fire  made,  lie  with  their  wives,  and  even  do 
not  wash  themselves  after  it. — 2.  They  hold  the  passover  to 
be  their  first  festival  ;  they  begin  at  sunset,  by  the  sacrifice 
enjoined  for  that  purpose  in  Exodus;  but  they  sacrifice  only 
on  Mount  Gerizim,  wh(>re  they  read  the  law,  and  offer 
prayers  to  Cod,  after  which  the  priest  dismisses  the  whole 
congregation  with  a  blessing.  [Of  late  years,  however,  hav- 
ing been  prohibited  from  ascending  Mount  Gerizim  by  their 
oppressors  the  Turks,  they  offer  the  paschal  sacrifice  within 
their  city,  which  they  consider  to  be  within  the  precincts  of 
the  sacred  place.] — 3.  They  celebrate  for  seven  days  to- 
gether the  feast  of  the  harvest,  but  they  do  not  agree  with  the 
Jews  concerning  the  day  when  it  ought  to  begin  ;  for  these 
reckon  the  next  day  after  thi^  solemnity  of  the  passover ; 
whereas  the  Samaritans  reckon  fifty  days,  beginning  the  next 
day  after  the  Sabbath,  which  happens  in  the  week  of  the 
unleavened  bread,  and  the  next  day  after  the  seventh  Sabbath 
following,  the  feast  of  the  harvest  begins. — I.  They  observe 
the  fast  of  expiation  on  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month  :  they 
employ  the  lour-and-twenty  hours  of  the  day  in  prayers  to 
God,  and  sin^in^  his  praises,  and  fasting.  All  fast,  except 
children  at  the  Dreast,  whereas  the  Jews  except  children 
under  seven  years  of  age. — 5.  On  tlie  fifteenth  of  the  same 
month,  they  celebrate  the  feast  of  tabernacles. — 6.  They 
never  defer  circumcision  beyond  the  eighth  day,  as  it  is  com- 
manded in  Genesis,  whereas  the  Jews  defer  it  sometimes 
longer. — 7.  They  are  obliged  to  wash  themselves  in  the 
morning,  when  they  have  lain  with  their  wives,  or  have  been 
sullied  in  the  night  by  some  uncleanness;  and  all  vessels 
that  may  become  unclean,  become  defiled  when  they  touch 
them  before  they  have  washed. — 8.  They  take  away  the  fat 
from  sacrifices,  and  give  the  priest--  the  shoulder,  the  jaws, 
and  the  belly. — 9.  Tliej'  never  m  irry  their  nieces  as  the 
Jews  do,  and  have  but  one  wife,  whereas  the  Jews  may  liava 
many. — 10.  Tliey  believe  in  God,  in  Moses,  and  in  iNlount 
Gerizim.  Whereas,  say  they,  the  Jews  put  their  trust  in 
others,  we  do  nothing  but  what  is  expressly  commanded  in 
the  law  by  the  Lord  who  made  use  of  the  ministry  of  Moses  ; 
but  the  Jews  swerve  from  what  the  Lord  hath  commanded 
in  the  law,  to  observe  what  their  fathers  and  doctors  have 
invented. — 11.  They  receive  the  To  rah  or  Pentateuch,  and 
hold  it  as  their  only  sacred  book  ;  they  reverence  the  books 
of  Joshua  and  Judges,  but  do  not  account  them  sacred  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Torah,  considering  Joshua  not  to  have 
been  a  pro|)het,  bjit  only  the  disciple  ofa  prophet,  that  is,  o( 
Moses. — 12.  They  expect  a  prophet,  whom  they  term  Hathab ; 
but,  say  they,  "  tin  re  is  a  great  mystery  in  regard  to  Hathab, 
who  is  yet  to  come.  N\  e  shall  be  happy  when  he  comes." 
When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  in  November,  1823,  interrogated 
the  otBcinting  Samaritan  priest  concerning  their  expectation 
ofa  Messiah,  the  latter  replied  that  they  were  all  in  expecta- 
tion of  him  ; — "  that  the  *Iessiah  would  be  a  man,  not  the 
Son  of  (Jod, — and  that  this"  (Naposloe)  "was  to  be  the 
place  whicli  lie  would  make  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom  : 
this  was  tli(>  place,  of  which  the  Lord  had  promised,  he 
would  place  his  nanu;  there."  The  report  of  the  Samarilana 
v.-orahipping  a  dove  is  groundless  ;  nor  is  it  true  that  they 
deny  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  or  the  existence  of  angels. 
They  admit,  however,  that  they  recite  hymns  and  prayers 

'  Visit  of  the  Rev.  James  Connor,  In  1819  and  l.'?20,  to  Candia,  Rhodes, 
Cyprus,  and  vai-lous  parts  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  ann^xedjo  the  Rev.  W 
Jowett's  Christian  Researcheiiin  the  Mediierranean.  p.  "52.5. 

•  Mi-moire  sur  I'Etat  actuel  dos  Samarit:iins.  nav  M.  Silvestre  de  Sary 
Paris.  1812.  8vo.  Jowett's  Christian  Researche.s  in  Syria,  pp.  196—198 
See  also  Joan.  Christoph.  Friedrich,  Discufsionui.a  de  Christologia  Rama 
ritanorum  Liber.  Accedit  Appendin-'a  de  fJolumba  Dea  Sa.'naritaH.)ruj* 
Lipsia>.  1821  8vo.  .  •., 
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that  Jehovah  would  pardon  the  dead,  and  the  priest  purifies 
them  by  prayer. 

The  Samaritans  have  a  catalogue  of  the  succession  of  their 
high-priests  from  Aaron  to  the  present  time.  They  believe 
themselves  to  be  of  the  posterity  of  loseph  by  Ephraim,  and 
that  all  their  high-priests  descended  from  Phinehns  ;  wl^ereas 
the  Jews  have  not  one  of  that  family.  Thpy  boast  that  they 
have  preserved  the  Hebrew  characters  which  God  made  use 
of  to  promulgate  his  law ;  while  the  Jews  have  a  way  of 
writing  from  Ezra,  which  is  cursed  for  ever.  And,  indeed, 
instead  of  looking  upon  Ezra  as  the  restorer  of  the  law,  they 
curse  him  as  an  impostor,  who  has  laid  aside  their  old  charac- 
ters to  use  new  ones  in  their  room,  and  authorized  several 
books  that  were  written  to  support  the  posterity  of  David. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  convert  these  Samari- 
tans ;  but  they  have  been  oppressed  instead  of  being  made 
Christians,  and  they  are  reduced  to  a  small  number  rather  by 
misery  than  by  the  multitude  of  those  who  have  been  con- 
verted. Nay,  they  seem  more  stubbornly  wedded  to  their 
sect  than  the  Jews,  though  these  adhere  rigorously  to  the  law 
of  Moses.  At  least  Nicon,  who  lived  after  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  setting  down  the  formalities  used  at  the  reception 
of  heretics,  observes,  that  if  a  Jew  had  a  mind  to  be  converted, 
in  order  to  avoid  punishment  or  the  payment  of  what  he  owed, 
he  was  to  purify  himself,  and  satisfy  his  creditors  before  he 
was  admitted.  But  the  Samaritans  were  not  received  before 
they  had  been  instructed  two  Years,  and  were  required  to  fast 
ten  or  fifteen  days  before  they*  rofessed  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, to  attend  at  morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  to  learn 
some  psalms;  others  were  not  used  with  so  much  rigour. 
The  term  of  two  years  which  was  enjoined  to  the  Samaritan 
proselytes  is  an  argument  that  they  were  suspected,  and  the 
reason  why  they  were  so  was,  that  they  had  often  deceived 
the  Christians  by  their  pretended  conversion.' 

VII.  The  Herodians  were  rather  a  political  faction  than  a 
religious  sect  of  the  Jews  :  they  derived  their  name  from 
Herod  the  Great,  king  of  Judaea,  to  whose  family  they  were 
strongly  attached.  They  were  distinguished  from  the  other 
Jewish  sects,  fiTst,  by  their  concurring  in  Herod's  plan  of 
subjecting  himself  and  his  people  to  the  dominion  oithe  Ro- 
mans; and,  secondly,  in  complying  with  the  latter  in  many 
of  their  heathen  practices,  such  as  erecting  temples  with 
images  for  idolatrous  worship,  raising  statues,  and  instituting 
games  in  honour  of  Augustus ;  which  symbolizing  with 
idolatry  upon  views  of  interest  and  worldly  policy  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  part  at  least  of  the  leaven  of  Herod, 
against  which  Jesus  Christ  cautioned  his  disciples  (Mark  viii. 
15.)  ;  consequently  they  were  directly  opposed  to  the  Phari- 
sees, who,  from  a  misinterpretation  of  Dent.  xvii.  15.  main- 
tained that  it  was  not  lawful  to  submit  to  the  Roman  emperor, 
or  to  pay  taxes  to  him.  Hut  Herod  and  his  followers,  under- 
standing the  text  to  exclude  only  a  voluntary  choice,  and  not 
a  necessary  submission  where  force  had  overpowered  choice, 
held  an  opinion  directly  contrary,  and  insisted  that  in  this 
case  it  was  lawful  both  to  submit  to  the  Roman  emperor,  and 
also  to  pay  taxes  to  him.  How  keen  then  must  have  been 
the  malice  of  the  Pharisees  against  Christ,  when  they  united 
with  their  mortal  enemies  the  Herodians,  in  proposing  to  him 
the  ensnaring  question,  whether  it  was  lawful  to  give  tribute 
to  Caesar  or  not  ?  (Matt.  xxii.  16.)  If  our  Redeemer  had 
answered  in  the  negative,  the  Herodians  would  have  accused 
him  to  the  Roman  power  as  a  seditious  person ;  and  if  in  the 
affirmative,  the  Pharisees  were  equally  ready  to  accuse  him 
to  the  people,  and  excite  their  indignation  against  him,  as 
betraying  the  civil  liberties  and  privileges  of  his  country. 
Christ  by  his  prudent  reply  defeated  the  malice  of  both,  and 
at  the  same  time  implicitly  justified  the  Herodians  in  paying 
tribute  to  Cajsar.  It  is  further  probable  that  the  Herodians, 
in  their  doctrinal  tenets,  were  chiefly  of  the  sect  of  the  Sad- 
ducees,  who  were  the  most  indifferent  to  religion  among  the 
whole  Jewish  nation ;  since  that  which  is  by  one  evangelist 
called  the  leaven  of  Herod  (Mark  viii.  15.),  is  by  another 
termed  (Matt.  xvi.  C.)  the  leaven  of  the  Sadducees.^ 

VIII.  The  Galil^eans  were  a  political  sect  that  originated 

'  Lewis's  Origines  Hebr^ae,  vol.  iii.  pp.  57—.%.  In  pp.  59—65.  lie  has 
printed  a  letu-r,  purporting'  to  have  l)i^i;ii  writtcu  bv  the  Samaritans  at  She- 
chem  in  th(;  seventeenth  century,  anil  sent  l)y  the'ia  to  their  brethren  in 
England,  by  Dr.  Huntinfrton,  .some  litne  cliaplain  to  the  Turkey  company 
at  Aleppo,  and  afterwards  Bistiop  of  Raphoe,  in  Ireland. 

•»  Prideaux's  Connection,  part  ii.  book  v.  (vol.  ii.  pp.  365 — 368.)   .lennings's 


Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i.  ch.  .\ii.    Calmst,  Dissertations,  torn.  i.  pp.  737 
—743.  vfhere  the  different  opinions^of  former  writers  concerning  the  Hi 
dians  are 


— ^743.  vfhere  the  different  opinions  of  former  writers  concerning  the  Hero- 
enumerated  ;  as  also  in  Elsley  "s  Annotation.^;  on  the  Gospels,  vol. 
1.  pp.  342—346.  vol.  ii.  p.  15.    Parkhursi's  Greek  I,exicon.  voce ;  Lardner's 


Credibility,  part  i.  book  i.  ch.  iv.  §  4.     (Woi  k.«i.  vol.  i.  pp.  126,  127.)  Tappan's 
Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiq.  p.  239. 


from  the  Pharisees,  a.  n.  1*2,  when  A  •helaus  was  banished, 
Judaea  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  and  a  census  taken  by 
Quirinius  or  Cyrenius,  president  of  Syria  (to  which  province 
Judaea  was  attached).  On  this  occasion,  Judas  the  Galilaean, 
or  Gaulonite,  as  he  is  also  called,'  exhorted  the  people  to 
shake  off  this  yoke,  telling  them,  that  tribnte  was  due  to  God 
alone,  and,  consequently,  ought  not  to  be  paid  to  the  Romans  ; 
and  that  religious  liberty  and  the  authority  of  the  divine  laws 
were  to  be  defended  by  force  of  arms.  In  other  respects  his 
doctrines  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  those  of  tne  Phari- 
sees. The  tumults  raised  by  these  pernicious  tenets  were  in- 
deed siippressed  (Acts  v.  37.) ;  but  his  followers,  who  were 
called  Galilaeang,  continued  secretly  to  propagate  them,  and 
to  make  proselytes,  whom  they  required  to  be  circumcised. 
As  the  same  restless  disposition  and  seditious  principles  con- 
tinued to  exist  at  the  time  when  the  apostles  Paul  and  Peter 
wrote  their  Epistles,  they  took  occasion  thence  to  inculcate 
upon  Christians  (who  were  at  that  time  generally  confounded 
with  the  Jews),  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  civil  authority, 
with  singular  ability,  truth,  and  persuasion.  See  Rom.  xiii, 
1.  ef  set/.    1  Tim.  ii.  1.  ef  seij,  1  Pet.  ii.  13.  e(  seg.^ 

IX.  The  Zealots,  so  often  mentioned  in  Jewish  history, 
appear  to  have  been  the  followers  of  this  Judas.  Lamy  is 
of  opinion  that  the  just  men  whom  the  Pharisees  and  Hero- 
dians sent  to  entangle  Jesus  in  his  conversation  were  mem- 
bers of  this  sect.  (Matt,  xxii,  15,  16,  Mark  xii.  13,  14.  Luke 
XX.  20.)*  Simon  the  Canaanite,  one  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  called  Zeloles  (Luke  vi.  15.)  ;  and  in  Acts  xxi.  20. 
and  xxii.  3.  (Gr.)  we  find  that  there  were  certain  Christians 
at  Jerusalem,  who  were  denominated  Zealots.  But  these 
merely  insisted  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  by 
no  means  went  so  far  as  those  persons,  termed  Zelotae  or 
Zealots,  of  whom  we  read  in  Josephus's  history  of  the  Jew- 
ish war. 

X.  The  SiCARii,  noticed  in  Acts  xxi.  38.  were  assassins, 
who  derived  their  name  from  their  using  poniards  bent  like 
the  Roman  sicae,  which  they  concealed  under  their  garments, 
and  which  was  the  secret  instalment  of  assassination.^  The 
Egyptian  impostor,  also  mentioned  by  the  sacred  historian, 
is  noticed  by  Josephus,  who  says  that  he  was  at  the  head  of 
30,000  men,  though  St.  Luke  notices  only  4000  ;  but  both 
accounts  are  reconciled  by  supposing  that  the  impostor  (who 
in  the  second  year  of  Nero  pretended  to  be  a  prophet)  led  out 
4000  from  Jerusalem,  who  were  afterwards  joined  by  others 
to  the  amount  of  30,000,  as  related  by  Josephus.  They  were 
attacked  and  dispersed  by  the  Roman  procurator  Felix.' 

§  3.  ON  the  extreme  corruption  of  the  JEWISH  PEOPLE, 
BOTH  IN  religion  AND  MORALS,  AT  THE  TIME  OF  CHRIST's 
BIRTH. 

General  corruption  of  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  nation — of  their- 
chief  priests,  and  other  ministers  of  religion — its  deplorable 
effects  on  the  people. — State  of  the  Jeivs  not  resident  in  Pa- 
lestine. 

The  preceding  chnpters^  will  have  shown  that  the  political 
state  of  the  Jews  was  tnily  deplorable.  Although  they  were 
oppressed  and  fleeced  by  various  governors,  who  exercised 
the  most  rigorous  authority  over  them,  in  many  instances 
with  peculiar  avarice,  cruelty,  and  extortion,  yet  they  were 
in  some  medsure  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  their  religion.  The  administration  of  their 
sacred  rites  continued  to  be  committed  to  the  hio;h-priest  and 
the  Sanhedrin ;  to  the  former  the  priests  and  Levites  were 
subordinate  as  before  :  and  the  form  of  their  external  wor- 
ship, except  in  a  very  few  points,  had  suflcrcd  no  visible 
change.     But,  whatever  comforts  were  left  to  them  by  the 

'  He  was  a  native  of  Gamala,  in  the  province  of  Gaulonitis. 

•  .losephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  r.  1.  §§  1.  6.  lib.  x.v.  c.  5.  §  2.  De  Bell.  Jud. 
lib.  ii.  c.  17.  §5  7—9.  hb.  vii.  c.8.  §  1.  S'heTlieudas  mentioned  in  Acts  v.  36. 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Theudas  or  Judas  referred  to  by  Jose- 
phus. (Ant.  lib.  XX.  c.  5.  §  1.)  Theudas  was  a  very  common  name  among 
the  Jews ;  and  the  person  mentioned  by  the  sacred  historian  was  probably 
one  of  the  many  leaders  who  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  public  liber- 
ties, at  the  time  of  Cyrenius's  enrolment,  at  least  seven,  if  not  ten  years 
before  the  speech  delivered  by  Gamaliel.  (Acts  v.  34 — 40.)  He  seems  to 
have  been  supported  by  smaller  numbers  than  the  second  of  that  name, 
and  (as  the  second  afterwards  did)  perished  in  the  attempt ;  but  as  his  fol- 
lowers were  dispersed,  and  not  slaughtered,  like  those  of  the  second  Judas, 
survivois  might  talk  much  of  him,  and  Gamaliel  might  have  been  particu- 
larly informed  of  his  history,  though  Josephus  only  mentions  it  in  general 
terms.  See  Dr.  Lardnei's  Credibility,  part  i.  bo'.Ji  ii.  en.  vii.  (Works,  vol.  i. 
pp.  405—413.)    Dr.  Doddridge  on  Acts  v.  36. 

»  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  i.  p.  239. 
«  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  8.  §  10. 

1 1bid.  lib.  XX.  c.  8  §  6.  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  §  5.  Dr.  Lardne r'l 
Credibility,  part  i.  book  ii.  ch.  viii.  (Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  414— 419.> 

•  See  particularly  pp.  50—53.  of  the  present  volume. 
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Roman  magistrates,  they  were  not  allowed  to  enjoy  them  by 
their  chief  priests  and  popular  leaders,  whom  Josephus  cha- 
racterizes as  profligate  wretches,  who  had  purchiised  their 
places  by  bribes  orl)y  acts  of  iniquity,  and  maintained  their 
ill-acquired  authority  by  the  most  flajritious  and  abominable 
f;rimes.  Nor  were  the  reli^ous  creeds  of  these  men  more 
pure  :  having  espoused  the  principles  of  various  sects,  they 
suffered  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  all  the  prejudice  and 
animosity  of  party  (though,  as  in  the  case  of  our  Saviour, 
they  would  sometimes  abandon  them  to  promote  some  fa- 
vourite measure) ;  and  were  commonly  more  intent  on  the 
gratification  of  private  enmity,  than  studiious  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  religion,  or  promoting  the  public  welfare.  Flie 
subordinate  and  inferior  members  were  infected  with  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  head  ;  the  priests,  and  the  other  ministers  of 
religion,  were  become  dissolute  and  abandoned  in  the  highest 
degree  ;  while  the  common  people,  instigated  by  examples 
so  depraved,  rushed  headlong  into  every  kind  of  iniquity, 
and  by  their  incessant  seditions,  robberies,  and  extortions, 
armed  against  themselves  both  the  justice  of  God  and  the 
vengeance  of  men. 

Owing  to  these  various  causes,  the  great  mass  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  were  sunk  into  the  most  deplorable  ignorance  of 
God  and  of  divine  things.  Hence  proceeded  that  dissolute- 
ness of  manners  and  that  profligate  wickedness  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews  during  Christ's  ministry  upon  earth ; 
in  allusion  to  which  the  divine  Saviour  compares  the  people 
to  a  multitude  of  lost  sheep,  straying  without  a  shepherd 
(Matt.  X.  G.  XV.  24.),  and  their  teachers,  or  doctors,  to 
blind  guides,  who  professed  to  instruct  others  in  a  way  with 
which  they  were  totally  unaccjuainted  themselves.'  (Matt. 
XV.  M,  John  ix.  39,  40.) 

More  particularly,  in  the  New  Testament,"  "  the  Jews  are 
described  as  a  most  superstitious  and  bigoted  people,  at- 
tached to  the  Mosaic  ritual  and  to  the  whimsical  traditions 
of  ttieir  elders,  with  a  zeal  and  fanaticism  approaching  to 
madness.  They  are  represented  as  a  nation  of  hypocrites, 
assuming  the  most  sanctimonious  appearance  beiore  the 
world,  at  the  corners  of  crowded  streets  uttering  loud  and 
fervent  strains  of  rapturous  devotion,  merely  to  attract  the 
eyes  of  a  weak  and  credulous  multitude,  ana  to  be  noticed 
and  venerated  by  them  as  mirrors  of  mortification  and  hea- 
venly-mindedness  ;  devoured  with  ostentation  and  spiritual 
pride ;  causing  a  trumpeter  to  walk  before  them  in  the 
streets,  and  make  proclamation  that  such  a  rabbi  was  going 
to  distribute  his  aims ;  publicly  displaying  all  this  showy 
parade  of  piety  and  chanty,  yet  privately  guilty  of  the  most 
unfeeling  cruelty  and  oppression ;  devouring  widows'  houses, 
stripping  the  helpless  widow  and  friendless  orphan  of  their 
property,  and  exposing  them  to  all  the  rigours  of  hunger  and 
nakedness  ;  clamouring,  T/ie  temple  of  the  Ijord  !  The  temple 
of  the  Lord.'  making  conscience  of  paying  tithe  of  mint, 
anise,  and  cummin,  to  the  support  of  its  splendour  and 
priesthood,  but  in  practical  life  violating  and  trampling  upon 
the  first  duties  of  morality, — justice,  fidelity,  and  mercy, — as 
being  vulgar  and  heathenish  attainments,  and  infinitely  be- 
low the  regard  of  exalted  saints  and  spiritual  perfectionists. 
Their  great  men  were  to  an  incredible  degree  depraved  in 
their  morals,  many  of  them  Sadducees  in  principle,  and  in 
practice  the  most  profligate  sensualists  and  debauchees ; 
their  atrocious  and  abandoned  wickedness,  as  Josephus  tes- 
tifies,^ transcended  all  the  enormities  which  the  most  corrupt 
age  of  the  world  had  ever  beheld  ;  they  compassed  sea  and 
land  to  make  proselytes  to  Judaism  from  the  Pagans,  and, 
when  they  had  gained  these  converts,  soon  rendered  them, 
by  their  immonu  lives  and  scandalous  examples,  more  de- 
praved and  profligate  than  ever  they  were  before  their  con- 
version. The  apostle  tells  them,  that  by  reason  of  their 
notorious  vices  their  religion  was  become  tlie  object  of  ca- 
lumny and  satire  among  the  heathen  nations.  The  name  of 
God  is  blasphemed  among  the  Gentiles  through  you  /*  (Rom. 

■  Mosliciiii's  Eccl.  Hist,  book  i.  part  i.  chap,  ii.,  and  also  his  Coinmenla- 
nes  on  the  Affuirs  of  Christi;ins  before  the  lime  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
vol.  i.  Introd.  ch.  ii.  Pritii  Introductio  ad  Lectionem  Novi  Teslamenti,  c.  35. 
De  sumina  PopuH  Judaici  corruptione,  tempore  Christi,  pp.  471 — 173. 

*  For  the  following  picture  of  the  melancholy  corruption  of  the  Jewish 
church  and  people,  the  author  is  indebted  lo  iJr.  Harwood's  Introduction 
/)  the  New  Testament,  (vol.  ii.  pp.  ."VS.  61.) 

'Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  p.  1311.  Hudson.  Again,  says  this  histo- 
rian, "They  were  universally  corrupt,  both  publicly  and  privately.  They 
vied  which  should  surpass  eacJi  other  in  impietv  against  God  and  injustice 
towards  men."    Ibid. 

'  The  superstitious  credulity  of  a  Jew  was  proverbial  among  the  hea- 
thens. Credat  Judaeus  Apella.  Horat.  Epicletus  mentions  and  exposes 
treir  greater  attachment  to  their  ceremonies  than  to  the  duties  of  morality, 
"'^^rtationes,  lib.  i.  p.  115.  edit.  Upton.  See  also  Josephus  contra  Apion. 
i<  (jan   'lavercamp 


ii.  24.)  And  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus,  he  informs  us  that  the 
Jews  in  speculation,  indeed,  acknowledged  a  God,  but  in 
practice  they  were  atheists  ;  for  in  their  lives  they  were  abo- 
minally  immoral  and  abandoned,  and  the  contemptuous 
despisers  of  every  thing  that  was  virtuous.  They  jyrofesi 
that  they  know  God,  but  in  works  they  deny  him,  being  abomi- 
nable and  disobedient,  and  unto  every  good  work  reprobate. 
(Titus  i.  16.)  This  testimony  to  the  religious  and  moral 
character  of  the  Jewish  people,  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  is  amply  corroborated  by  Josephus,  who  has  given 
us  a  true  estimate  of  their  principles  and  manners,  and  is 
also  confirmed  by  other  contemporary  historians.'  The  cir- 
cumstance of  their  nation  having  been  favoured  with  an  ex- 
plicit revelation  from  the  Deity,  instead  of  enlarging  their 
minds,  miserably  contracted  and  soured  them  with  all  the 
bitterness  and  leaven  of  theological  odium.  They  regarded  un- 
circumcised  heathens  with  sovereign  contempt,"  and  believed 
them  to  be  hated  by  God,  merely  because  they  were  bom 
aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  lived  strangers 
to  their  covenant  of  promise.  They  would  not  eat  with 
them  (Acts  xi.  3.),  do  the  least  friendly  office  for  them,  or 
maintain  any  social  correspondence  anci  mutual  intercourse 
with  them.  The  apostle  comprises  their  national  character 
in  a  few  words,  and  it  is  a  just  one  :  They  were  contrary  to 
all  men.''  (1  Thcss.  ii.  15.)  The  supercilious  insolence, 
with  which  the  mean  and  selfish  notion  of  their  beinp  the 
only  favourites  of  heaven  and  enlightened  by  God  inflated 
them  as  a  people,  and  the  haughty  and  scornful  disdain  in 
which  they  held  the  heathens,  are  in  a  verj'  striking  manner 
characterized  in  the  following  spirited  address  of  St.  Paul  to 
them  : — Behold  !  thou  art  called  a  Jew,  and  restest  in  the  law, 
and  vKikest  thy  boast  <f  God:  and  knowest  his  will,  and  up 
protest  the  thini^s  that  ere  more  excellent,  being  instructed  out 
of  the  law,  and  art  confident  that  thou  thyself  art  u  guide  of  the 
blind,  a  light  of  them  which  are  in  darkness,  an  instructor  of 
the  foolish,  a  teacher  of  babes,  which  hu.'-t  the  form  of  knowledge 
and  of  the  truth  in  the  law.  (Rom.  ii.  17 — 20.)  This  na-ssage 
exhibits  to  us  a  fiithful  picture  of  the  national  character  of 
this  people,  and  shows  us  how  much  they  valued  themselves 
upon  their  wisdom  and  superior  knowleage  of  religion,  arro- 
gating to  themselves  the  cnaracter  of  lights  and  guides,  and 
instructors  of  the  whole  world,  and  contemptuously  regard- 
ing all  the  heathen  as  blind,  as  babes,  and  as  fools. 

"  Another  ever  memorable  instance  of  the  nation:;  1  pride 
and  arrogance  of  this  vain  and  ostentatious  people  is,  that 
when  our  Lord  was  discoursing  to  them  concerning  their 
pretensions  to  moral  liberty,  and  representing  the  ignoble 
and  despicable  bondage  in  which  sin  detains  its  votaries, 
they  imagined  this  to  be  an  indirect  allusion  to  the  present 
condition  of  their  country :  their  pride  was  instantly  in 
flames  ;  and  they  had  the  effrontery  and  impudence  openly  to 
assert,  that  they  had  always  been  free,  and  were  never  in 
bondage  to  any  man  (John  viii.  33.)  ;  though  every  child 
must  know  the  history  of  their  captivities,  must  know  that 
Judaea  was  at  that  very  time  a  conquered  province,  had  been 
subdued  by  Pompey,  and  from  that  time  had  paid  an  annual 
tribute  to  Rome.  Another  characteristic  which  distinguishes 
and  marks  this  people,  was  that  kind  of  evidence  which  they 
expected  in  order  to  their  reception  of  tnith.  Except  thtx, 
saw  signs  and  wonders  they  wouhi  not  believe.'  (John  iv.  46.) 
If  a  doctrine  proposed  to  their  acceptance  was  not  confirmed 
by  some  visible  displays  of  pr'^ternatural  power,  some  strik- 
ing phenomena,  the  clear  and  indubitable  evidences  of  an 
imWdiate  divine  interposition,  they  would  reject  it.     In  an- 

»  "I  cannot  forbear,"  says  Josephus,  "declarins  my  opinion,  though  the 
declaration  fills  me  with  great  emotion  and  regret,  that  if  the  Romans  had 
delayed  to  come  against  these  wretches,  the  city  would  either  have  been 
ingulfed  by  an  earthquake,  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge,  or  destroyed  by  fire 
from  heaven,  as  Sodom  was :  for  that  generation  was  far  more  enormously 
wicked  than  those  who  suffered  these  calamities."  Bell.  Jud.  hb.  v.  c.  13. 
p.  1250.  "These  things  they  suffered,"  says  Origcn,  "as  being  the  most 
abandoned  of  men."    Origen  contra  Celsum,  p.  f2.    Cantab.  1677. 

•  "  The  Jews  are  the  only  people  who  refuse  all  friendly  intercourse  with 
every  other  nation,  and  esteem  all  mankind  as  enemies."  Diod.  Siculus, 
torn.  ii.  p.  524.  edit.  Wesseling,  Amstel.  1746.  "  Let  him  be  to  thee  as  an 
heathen  man  and  a  publican-"  (Matt,  xviii.  17.)  Of  the  extreme  detesta- 
tion and  al)horrence  which  the  Jews  had  for  the  Gentiles  we  have  a  very 
striking  example  in  that  speech  which  St.  Paul  addresses  to  them,  telling 
them  in  the  course  of  it,  that  God  had  commissioned  him  to  go  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. The  moment  he  had  pronounced  the  word,  the  whole  assembly  was 
in  confusion,  tore  off  their  clothes,  rent  the  air  with  their  cries,  threw 
clouds  of  dust  into  it,  and  were  transported  into  the  last  excesses  of  rage 
and  madness.  "He  said  unto  me,  Depart,  for  1  will  .=end  thee  far  hence 
unto  the  Gentiles:  they  gave  him  autlience,"  says  llie  sacred  historian, 
"  until  this  word,  and  then  lifted  up  their  voice  and  .said,  Awav  with  such 
a  fellow  from  the  earth ;  for  it  is  not  fit  that  he  .should  live."  (aciS  xxii.  21.) 

'  This  character  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  confirmed  by  Tacitus,  and  ex- 
pressed almost  in  the  very  words  of  the  Apostle.  "  Adversus  omnes  aIio» 
hostile  odium."    Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  v.  5  5.  ».,1.  iii.  y  261.  edit.  Bipont 
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cient  tinips,  f,r  a  series  of  many  years,  this  people  had  been 
favoured  with  numerous  signal  manifestations  from  heaven  : 
a  cloud  had  conducted  them  by  day,  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by 
night ;  their  law  was  given  them  accompanied  by  a  peculiar 
display  of  solemn  pomp  and  magnificence  ;  and  the  .^lory  of 
God  had  repeatedly  filled  their  temple.  Habituated  as  their 
understandings  had  been,  for  many  ages,  to  receive  as  truth 
only  what  should  be  attested  and  ratified  by  signs  from  hea- 
ven, and  by  some  grand  and  striking  phenomena  in  the  sky, 
it  was  natural  for  mem,  long  accustomed  as  they  had  been 
to  this  kind  of  evidence,  to  ask  our  Saviour  to  give  them 
some  sign  from  heaven  (Matt.  xvi.  1.),  to  exhibit  Ijefore  them 
some  amazing  and  stupendous  prodigy  in  the  air  to  convince 
them  of  the  dignity  and  divinity  of  his  character.  Tk-  Jews, 
says  St.  Paul"  require  a  sign  (1  Cor.  i.  22.)  ;  it  was  that 
species  of  evidence  to  which  their  nation  had  been  accus- 
tomed. Thus  we  read  that  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  came 
to  John,  desiring  him  that  he  v/ould  show  them  a  sign  from 
heaven.  Again,  we  read  that  the  .Tews  came  and  said  to 
Jesus,  JV/iat  sign  showest  thou  unto  us,  seeing  that  thou  dost 
these  things  7  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Destroy  this 
temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up  .'  (John  ii.  18,  19.) 
What  kind  of  signs  these  were  which  they  expected,  and 
what  sort  of  preternatural  prodigies  they  wanted  him  to  dis- 
play in  order  to  authenticate  his  divine  mission  to  them,  ap- 
pears from  the  following  passages  :  They  said,  therefore,  unto 
riim,  What  sign  showest  tliou  then,  that  we  may  see  and  believe 
thee?  What  dost  thou  work?  Our  fathers  did  eat  manna  in 
the  desert ;  as  it  is  written.  He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven  ! 
(John  vi,  30,  31.)  This  method,  therefore,  of  espousing 
religious  doctrines,  only  as  they  should  be  confirmed  by  some 
signal  and  indubitable  interposition  of  the  Deity,  and  their 
cherishing  the  vanity  and  presumption  that  heaven  would 
lavish  its  miraculous  signs  whenever  they  called  for  them, 
constitute  a  striking  and  very  distinguishing  feature  in  the 
national  character  of  this  people." 

So   exceedingly  great  was   the  fecundity  of  the  Jewish 
people,  that  multitudes  of  them  had  occasionally  been  con- 


strained to  emigrate  from  their  native  counti-y ;  :.ence,  at  the 
time  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  there  was  scarcely  a  province  in 
the  Roman  empire  in  which  they  were  not  to  be  found,  either 
serving  in  the  army,  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce, 
or  exercising  some  lucrative  arts.  They  were  maintained, 
in  foreign  countries,  against  injurious  treatment  and  violence, 
by  various  special  edicts  of  the  emperors  and  magistrates  in 
their  favour;'  though  from  the  peculiarities  of  their  religion 
and  manners,  they  were  held  in  very  general  contempt,  and 
were  not  unfrequently  exposed  to  much  vexation  and  annoy- 
ance, from  the  jealousy  and  indignation  of  an  ignorant  and 
superstitious  ])opulace.  Many  or  them,  in  consequence  of 
their  long  residence  and  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  fell 
into  the  error  of  endeavouring  to  make  their  religion  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  principles  and  institutions  of  some  of  the 
different  systems  of  heathen  discipline;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  Jews  brought  many  of  those  among 
whom  they  resided  to  perceive  the  superiority  of  the  Mosaic 
religion  over  the  Gentile  superstitions,  and  were  highly  in- 
strumental in  causing  them  to  forsake  the  worship  of  a  plu- 
rality of  gods.  Although  the  knowledge  which  the  Gentiles 
thus  acquired  from  the  Jews  respecting  the  only  true  God, 
the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  was,  doubtless, 
both  partial  and  limited,  yet  it  inclined  many  of  them  the 
more  readily  to  listen  to  the  subsequent  arguments  and  ex- 
hortations of  the  apostles  of  our  Saviour,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploding  the  worship  of  false  deities,  and  recalling  men  to 
the  knowledge  of  true  religion.  All  which,  Mosheim  ob- 
serves, with  equal  truth  and  piety,  appears  to  have  been  most 
singularly  and  wisely  directed  by  the  adorable  hand  of  an 
interposing  Providence :  to  the  end  that  this  people,  who 
were  the  sole  depository  of  the  true  religion  and  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  one  supreme  God,  being  spread  abroad  through 
the  whole  earth,  might  be  every  where,  by  their  example,  a 
reproach  to  superstition,  contribute  in  some  measure  to  check 
it,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  that  fuller  display  of  divine 
truth  which  was  to  shine  upon  the  world  from  the  irinistrv 
and  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.^ 


PART  IV. 

DOMESTIC    ANTIQUITIES    OF    THE    JEWS,    AND    OF    OTHER   NATIONS    INCIDENTALLY 

MENTIONED    IN   THE    SCRIPTURES. 

CHAPTER  I. 


ON    THE    DWELLINGS    OF    THE    JEWS. 


I.   Caves. — II.  Tents. — III.  Houses — Their  Arrangement — JMaterials — and  Coiiveniences. — IV.  Furniture, — V.   Cities, 

jyfarkets,  and  Gates. 


I.  As  men,  in  the  primitive  condition  of  society,  were  un- 
.icquainted  with  the  arts,  they,  of  course,  were  not  able  to 
build  themselves  houses  ;  they  abode,  therefore,  necessarily 
under  the  shade  of  trees.  It  is  probable  that  when  mankind 
began  to  multiply  on  the  earth,  they  dwelt  in  Caves,  many 
of  which,  in  the  Holy  Land,  are  both  capacious  and  dry,  and 
still  afford  occasional  shelter  to  the  wandering  shepherds  and 
their  flocks.  Thus,  Lot  and  his  daughters  abode  in  a  cave, 
after  the  destruction  of  Sodom.  (Gen.  xix.  30.)  Ancient 
lustorians'  contain  many  notices  of  troglodytes,  or  dwellers 
in  caves,  and  modern  travellers  have  met  with  them  in  Bar- 

<  In  proof  of  tliis  observation,  Mosheim  refers  to  .lamlii  Groiinvji  De- 
■•)-.>ta  Romaiia  et  A.siat\ca  pro  Judacis  ad  cultum  diviimui  jxt  Asiaj  Minovis 
urbes  secure  ol)oiindniii.  Ln^d.  Bat.  1712.  8vo.  SeR  also  Dr.  I.ardripr's 
Credibility,  part  i.  booli  i.  cii.  8.  (Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  lG-1— 201.)  uhere  iiu- 
iiieroiis  valuable  tesliiiiiAiies  are  adduced. 

aMosheitii's  Coinmetitaries,  vol  i.  p.  inc..  Kt-cl.  Ili.-ct.  vol.  i.  p.  .")->.  edit. 
1800.  Bf.<iilr-s  till-  aiillioj-iii.'s  cited  iii  i!h>  pn'redinj:  i-ljiiplcr,  llio  .lewisli 
sects.  A:i:.  Mn-  lari!.-|v  discu.^^pd  by  Prid-au.v,  Conrirrrioi],  book  v.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  335 — 31)8.  Kelandi  Aii'i(|.  Sacr.  HolinLHiruin,  pp.  27(5.  cl  srrj,  Ikeiiius, 
Ajitiq.  Hebr.  pp.  33—42.  SolKirhlii  Dictuta  iii  Ikenium,  pp.  211.  ctseq.  Dr. 
.Mackiiiylil's  iJarmony,  vol.  i.  disc.  1.  Laiiiy's  Apparatus  Biblious,  vol.  i. 
pi).  225—243.  Dr.  I.ardner's  Credibility,  viart  i.  book  i.  c\\.  <1.  Leusden's 
Philologus  Hebraso-Mi.ttus,  pp.  133—170.'  lluddei  Hist.  Philosophiaj  Hebric- 
orum,  pp.  86.  et  seq. 

'  Herodotus,  lib.  iii.  c.  74.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iii.  c.31.  Quinlus  Curlius,  lib. 
V.  c  6     Joseptius,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xv  c.  4.  %  1 


bary  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  various  other  parts  of  th« 
East.^  The  Horites,  who  dwelt  on  Mount  Seir,  the  Zam- 
zummim,  and  the  Emims  or  Anakim,  are  supposed  to  have 
resided  ia  caves. 

II.  In  succeeding  ages,  they  abode  generally  in  Tents,  as 
the  Arabs  of  the  Desert  do  to  this  day.  The  invention  of 
these  is  ascribed  to  Jabal  the  son  of  Lamech,  who  is,  there- 
fore, termed  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents.  (Gen.  iv.  20.) 
The  patriarchs  pitched  their  tenls  where  they  pleased,  and, 
it  should  seem,  under  the  shade  of  trees  whenever  this  wag 
])r2cticable.  Thus,  Abraham's  tent  was  pitched  under  a  tree 
in  the  plains  of  Mamre  (Gen.  xviii.  4.),  and  Deborah  the 
prophetess  dwelt  under  a  palm  tree  between  Ramah  and 
Bethel,  in  Mount  Ephraim.  (Judg.  iv.  5.)  In  the  East,  to 
this  day,  it  is  the  custom  in  many  places  to  plant  about  and 
among  tlieir  buildings  trees,  whicli  grow  oolh  high  and 
broad,  and  afford  a  cooling  and  refreshing  shade.  It  appears 
from  1  Kings  iv.  25.  that  this  practice  anciently  obtained  in 
Judaea,  and  that  vines  and  fig  trees  were  commonly  used  for 
this  purpose.  These  trees  "furnished  twf>  great  articles  of 
food  for  their  consumption,  and  the  cuttings  of  their  vines 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Anab,  a  tovm  on  the  cast  of  the  river  Jordan  (lat.  32 
long.  35.  E.),  all  live  in  grottoes  or  caves  excavated  in  the  rock.  Bucking 
ham's  Travels  amon"  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  61. 
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would  be  useful  to  ilicui  for  fuel.  The  tents  of  the  emirs 
and  sovereigns  of  the  East  are  both  large  and  inagnificent, 
and  furnished  with  costly  hangings.  Those  of  tlie  Turco- 
mans are  said  to  l)e  black;'  and  those  of  the  Turks  green: 
but,  according  to  D'Arvicux,  Dr.  Shaw,  and  M.  Vcjlney,  the 
tents  of  the  Bedouins,  or  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  are  univer- 
sally i/acA,2  or  of  a  very  duskrf  brown.  To  these  the  bride 
in  the  Canticles  coniuares  lierself  (i.  5.) — I  am  black  (or, 
laivney)  an  the  lents  of  Kedur,  but  comeli/,  or  beautiful  as  the 
curtains  of  Solomon.  In  the  East,  those  who  lead  a  pastoral 
life  fre(|uently  sit  (as  Abraham  did)  in  the  tent-door  in  the 
heat  of  the  day.  (Gen.  xviii.  1.)  The  Arabian  tents  arc  of 
an  oblong  figure,  supported  according  to  their  size,  some 
with  one  pillar,  others  with  two  or  three,  while  a  curtain  or 
carpet,  occasionally  let  down  from  each  of  these  divisions, 
converts  the  whole  into  so  many  separate  apartments.  'J'hese 
tents  are  kept  firm  and  steady  by  bracing  or  stretching  down 
their  eaves  with  cords,  tied  to  hooked  wooden  pins,  well 
pointed,  which  they  drive  into  the  ground  with  a  mallet: 
one  of  these  pins  answering  to  the  nail,  as  the  mallet  does 
to  the  hammer,  which  Jael  used  in  fastening  the  temples  of 
Sisera  to  the  ground.  (.ludg.  iv.  21.)  In  these  dwellings 
the  Arabian  shepherds  and  their  families  repose  upon  the 
bare  ground,  or  with  only  a  mat  or  carpet  beneath  them. 
Those  who  are  married  have  each  of  them  a  portion  of  the 
tent  to  themselves  separated  by  a  curtain. ^  Tne  more  opu- 
lent Arabs,  however,  always  have  two  tents,  one  for  them- 
selves, and  another  for  their  wives,  besides  others  for  their 
servants ;  in  like  manner,  a  particular  tent  was  allotted  to 
Sarah.  (Gen.  xxiv.  G7.)  When  travelling,  they  were  care- 
ful to  pilch  their  tents  near  some  river,  fountain,  or  well. 
(1  Sam.  xxix.  1.  xxx.  21.)  In  countries  subject  to  violent 
tempests  as  well  as  to  intolerable  heat,  a  portable  tent  is  a 
necessary  part  of  a  traveller's  baggage,  both  for  defence  and 
shelter.  To  this  the  prophet  Isaiah  appears  to  allude, 
(iv.  6.)' 

III.  In  progress  of  time  men  erected  Houses  for  their  habi- 
tations :  tnose  of  the  rich  were  formed  of  stone  or  bricks,  but 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor  were  formed  of  wood,  or  more  fre- 
quently of  mud,  as  they  are  to  this  day  in  the  East  Indies;^ 
which  material  is  but  ill  calculated  to  resist  the  effects  of  the 
impetuous  torrents,  that  descended  from  the  mountains  of 
Palestine.''  Our  Lord  alludes  to  this  circumstance  at  the 
close  of  his  sermon  on  the  mount.  (Matt.  vii.  26,  27.)    In  the 

»  Emerson's  LeUers  from  the  jEgeaii,  vol.  i.  p.  192. 

•From  Hit,  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  to  Ililla,  the  site  of 
ancient  Babylon,  "  lUe  black  lent  o(  Iho  Bodi)!!!!!,  formed  of  strong  cloth 
made  of  goat's  hair  and  wool  mixed,  snppoiu-d  by  low  poles,  is  almost  the 
only  kind  of  habitation  met  with."  (Capt.  (^bi^.'-ney's  Reports  on  the  Navi- 
gation of  the  Euphrates,  p.  3.  London,  1S3.'J.  folio.)  The  lUyauts,  a  wan- 
dering tribe  of  Arabs,  have  bliick  tenls.  (Hon.  Capt.  Keppel's  Narrative 
of  Travels  from  India  io  England,  vol.  i.  p.  100.) 

»  Shaw'sTravels,  vol.  i.  pp.  398,  399.  The  description  piven  by  the  intelli- 
pent  traveller  Mr.  Buckingham  of  the  tent  of  the  Sheik  Barak,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  a  tribe  of  Turcomans,  wandeiinp  in  the  vicinity  of  Aleppo, 
will  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  shape  anrl  arrangement  of  the  tent 
of  the  patriarch,  Abraham.  "The  tent  occupied  a  space  of  about  thirty 
feat  square,  and  was  formed  by  one  large  awning,  supported  by  twenty-four 
small  poles  in  four  rows  of  six  each,  the  ends  of  the  awninp  being  drawn 
out  by  cords  fastened  to  pegs  in  the  ground.    Each  of  these  poles  giving  a 

f jointed  form  to  the  part  of  the  awning,  which  it  supported,  the  outside 
ookcd  like  a  number  of  umbrella  lops,  or  small  Chinese  spires.  The 
half  of  this  square  was  open  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  having  two  rows  of 
poles  clear,  and  the  third  was  closed  by  a  reeded  partition,  behind  which 
was  the  apartment  for  females,  surrounded  entirely  by  the  same  kind  of 

matting." "When  the  three  angels  are  said  to  have  appeared  in  the 

plains  of  Mamre,  he  is  represented  as  sitting  in  the  tent-door  in  the  heat 
of  the  day."  (Gen.  xviii.  i— 10.)  "  'And  when  he  saw  them,  he  ran  to 
meet  them  from  the  tent-door,  and  bowed  himself  towards  the  ground-  - .  - 
And  Abraham  hastened  into  the  tent  unto  Sarah,  and  said.  Make  ready 
quickly  three  measures  of  fine  meal,  knead  it,  and  make  cakes  upon  the 
hearth.  And  he  took  butter,  and  milk,  and  the  calf  which  he  had  dressed, 
and  set  it  before  them,  and  he  stood  by  them,  under  the  tree,  and  they  did 
eat.'  When  inquiry  was  made  after  his  wife,  he  replied,  'Behold,  she  is 
in  the  tent.'    And  when  it  was  promised  him  that  Sarah  should  have  a  son, 

it  is  said,  'And  Sarah  heard  in  the  tent-door  which  was  behind  him.' 

The  form  of  Abraham's  tent,  as  thus  described,  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
actly like  the  one  in  which  we  sit :  for  in  both  Uiere  was  a  shaded  open 
front  in  which  he  could  sit  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  yet  be  seen  from  afar 
ofT;  and  the  apartment  of  the  females,  where  Sarah  was,  when  he  stated 
her  to  be  within  the  tent,  was  immediately  behind  this,  wherein  she  pre- 
pared the  meal  for  the  guests,  and  from  whence  she  listened  to  their  pro- 
phetic declaration."    Tiuvels  in  Mesopotamia,  vol.  i.  pp.  30.  33,  Zi. 

♦  Bp.  Lowlh  on  Isaiah  iv.  6.  Pareaii,  -Vntiq.  Uebr.  pp.  353—356.  Bru- 
ninp,  Antiq.  Ilebr.  p.  273.    Jahn  et  .\ckeriiiann,  Archseol.  Biblica,  §§26 — 31. 

'  In  Bengal  and  Cevlon,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  houses  are  constructed  with 
tjiis  frail  material,  br.  Davy's  Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,  p.  2.'j6. 
See  also  Ilarmer's  Observations,  7ol.  i.  pp.  265.  2Si").  The  houses  at  Mousul 
"  are  mosUy  constructed  of  small  nnlvcwn  stones,  cemented  by  mortar. 
Mid  plastered  over  with  mud,  though  some  are  built  of  burnt  and  unburnt 
bricks."    Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  vol.  ii.  p.  28. 

*  See  instances  of  the  frailty  of  these  tenements  in  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels, 
"•'ol.  i.  p.  250.  Belzoni's  Researches  in  Egypt,  p.  299.,  and  Ward's  View  of 
•he  History,  di  c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  335. 


Indies,  also,  nothing  is  more  common  than  lor  thieves  to  dig 
or  break  through  these  mud  walls,  while  the  unsuspecting 
inhabitants  are  overcome  by  sleep,  and  to  plunder  them."  '1^ 
similar  depredations  Jesus  Christ  appears  to  allude,  when  he 
exhorts  his  disciples  not  to  lay  up  their  treasure  where 
thieves  BREAK  THROUGH  and  stcul.  (Matt.  vi.  19,  20.)  Job  also 
seems  to  refer  to  the  same  practice,  (xxiv.  16.)  In  the  holes 
and  chinks  of  these  walls  serpents  sometimes  concealed 
themselves.  (Amos  v.  19.)  In  Egypt,  it  appears  from  Exod. 
V.  7.  that  straw  anciently  enterea  into  the  composition  of 
bricks  ;  and  some  expositors  have  imagined  that  it  was  used 
(as  with  us)  merely  for  burning  them  ;  but  this  notion  is  un- 
founded. The  Egj'plian  bricks  were  a  mixture  of  clay,  mud 
and  straw,  slightly  olended  and  kneaded  together,  and  after- 
wards baked  in  the  sun.  Philo,  in  his  life  of  Moses,  says, 
that  they  used  straw  to  bind  tlieir  bricks.^  The  straw  still 
preserves  its  original  colour,  and  is  a  proof  that  these  bricks 
were  never  burnt  in  stacks  or  kilns.^  Part  of  the  bricks  ot 
the  celebrated  tower  of  Babel  (or  of  Bel  us,  as  the  Greeks 
termed  it)  were  made  of  clay  mixed  with  chopped  straw,  or 
broken  reeds,  to  com])act  it,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun.  Their 
solidity  is  equal  to  that  of  the  hardest  stone.'"  Among  the 
ruins  discovered  on  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh,  are  houses, 
built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  cemented  with  mud  ;  and  similarly 
constructed  dwellings  were  observed  by  Mr.  Buckingham  in 
the  village  of  Karagoosh,  near  Mousul  in  Mesopotamia."  At 
this  day  the  town  of  Biisheher  (or  Bushire),  like  most  of  the 
towns  in  Persia,  is  built  with  sun-dried  nricks  and  mud,'' 
There  is  an  allusion  to  this  mode  of  building  in  Nahum 
iii.  11. 

At  first,  houses  were  small  ;  afterwards  they  wore  larijer, 
especially  in  extensive  cities,  the  capitals  of  empires.  The 
art  of  multiplying  stories  in  a  building  is  very  ancient,  as  we 
may  conclude  from  the  construction  of  Noah's  ark  ;uid  the 
tower  of  Babel.  The  houses  in  Babylon,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus," were  three  and  four  stories  high  ;  and  those  in  Thebes 
or  Diospolis,'^  in  Egypt,  were  four  or  five  stories.  In  Pales- 
tine they  appear  to  have  been  low,  during  the  time  of  Joshua; 
an  upper  story,  though  it  may  have  existed,  is  not  inentioned 
till  a  more  recent  age.  The  houses  of  the  rich  and  powerful 
in  Palestine,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  were  splendid,  and  wert* 
built  according  to  the  rules  of  Grecian  architecture.'" 

Of  all  modern  travellers,  no  one  has  so  happily  described 
the  form  and  structure  of  the  eastern  buildings  as  Dr.  Shaw, 
from  whose  account  the  following  particulars  are  derived, 
which  admirably  elucidate  several  interesting  passages  of 
HolyWrit. 

"The  streets  of  the  cities,  the  better  to  shade  them  from 

'  Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  325. 
»  Philonis  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  86.  (edit.  Mangey.) 

9  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  250.  Mr.  Belzoni,  in  his  Researches  iu  Egypt, 
found  similar  bricks  in  an  ancient  arch  which  he  discovered  at  Thf-bes,  anJ 
which  he  has  engraved  among  the  plates  illustrative  of  his  Researches  in 
Egypt,  Nubia,  &c.  Plate  xliv.  No.  2.  In  and  near  tl-e  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Tentyra,  Dr.  Richardson  also  found  huts  built  of  sun-dried  brick,  marie  ol 
straw  and  clay.  (Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  185.  259.)  They  are  thus  described  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  as  they  appeared  in  February,  1819. — Speaking  of  the 
remains  of  ancient  buildings  in  that  part  of  Egypt,  he  says, — "These  mag- 
nificent edifices,  while  they  display  the  grandeur  of  former  tiiiie.-i,  cxiiibi" 
no  less  the  meanness  of  the  present.  This  temple,  built  of  massive  stone, 
with  a  portico  of  twenty-four  pillars,  adorned  with  innumerable  hieroglyph- 
ics, and  painted  with  beautiful  colours,  the  brightness  of  which  in  many 
parts  remains  to  this  day,  is  choked  up  with  dusty  earth.  Village  after  vii 
lage,  buill  of  unburnt  brick,  crumbling  into  ruins,  and  giving  place  to  new 
habitations,  have  raised  the  earth,  in  some  parts,  nearly  to  the  level  of  ihe 
summit  of  the  temple  ;  and  fragments  of  the  walls  of  these  mud  huts  appear 
even  on  the  roof  of  the  temple.  In  every  part  of  Egypt,  we  find  the  towns 
built  in  this  manner,  upon  the  ruins,  or  rather  the  rubbish,  of  the  former 
habitation.  The  e.xpression  in  Jeremiah  xxx.  IS.  literally  applies  to  Egypt 
in  the  very  meanest  sense — The  city  shall  be  builded  upon  her  own  heup ; 
and  the  expression  in  Job  xv.  2S.  might  be  illustrated  by  many  of  ihes-^ 
deserted  hovels — Tie  dicellelh  in  desolate  cilits,  and  in  houses  trhich  no 
man  inhabitelh,  irhich  are  ready  to  become  heaps.  Still  more  touching  is 
the  allusion  in  Job  iv.  10.  ;  where  the  perishing  generations  of  men  are 
filly  compared  to  habitations  of  the  frailest  materials,  built  upon  the  heap 
of  similar  dwelling  places,  now  reduced  to  rubbish — flow  muct,  less  in  them 
that  dtccll  in  houses  of  clay,  trhose foundation  is  in  the  dust!'' — (Joweit's 
Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  pp.  131,  132.)— In  one  place,  says  the 
same  intelligent  traveller,  "the  people  were  making  bricks,  with  str.iw  cut 
into  small  pieces,  and  mingled  with  the  clay  to  bind  it.  Hence  it  is,  that, 
when  villages  buill  of  these  bricks  fall  into  rubbish,  which  is  often  the 
case,  the  roads  are  full  of  small  particles  of  straws  extremely  offensive  to 
the  eyes  in  a  high  wind.  They  were,  in  short,  engaged  exactly  as  the  Israel- 
ites used  to  be,  making  bricks  with  straw ;  and  for  a  similar  purpose — to 
buihl  e.Mensive  granaries  for  the  bashaw;  treasure-cities  for  Pharaoh.'- 
E.\od.  i.  II.    (Ibid.  p.  167.) 

«•  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  Babylonia,  Ac.  vol.  ii.  pp. 
329,330. 

"  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  vol.  ii.  p.  71. 

:«  Price's  Journal  of  the  British  Embassy  to  Persia,  part  i.  p  6.  Lend 
1825.  folio. 

u  He rodot.  lib.  i.  e.  ISO.  •«  Diod.  Sic.  hb    .  c.  U>. 

i»  lahp  et  Ackermann,  .^rrhjcol.  Bibl.  §  33 
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the  sun,  are  usually  narrow,  sometimes  with  a  range  of  shops 
on  each  side.     If  from  these  we  enter  into  any  of  the  princi- 
pal houses,  we  shall  .Irst  pass  throntrh  a  porch'  or  ojateway, 
with  benches  on  each  side,  where  the  master  of  the  family 
receives  visits,  and  despatches  business ;  few  persons,  not 
even  the  nearest  relations,  having  admission   any   farther, 
except  upon  extraordinary  occasions.     From  hence  we  are 
received  into  the  court,  which  lying  open  to  the  weather,  is, 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  owner,  paved  with  marble,  or 
•uch  proper  materials  as  will  carry  off  the  water  into  the  com- 
mon sewers."   This  court  corresponded  to  the  caova  adium  or 
impluvium  of  the  Romans ;  the  use  of  which  was  to  give  light 
to  the  windows  and  carry  off  the  rain.    "  When  much  people 
are  to  be  admitted,  as  upon  the  celebration  of  a  marriage,  the 
circumcising  of  a  child,  or  occasions  of  the  like  nature,  the 
company  is  seldom  or  never  admitted  into  one  of  the  cham- 
bers.    The  court  is  the  usual  place  of  their  reception,  which 
is  strewed  accordingly  with  mats  or  carpets,  for  their  more 
commodious  entertainment.     The  stairs  which  lead  to  the 
roof  are  never  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  house  in  the  street, 
but  usually  at  the  gateway  or  passage  room  to  the  court; 
sometimes  at  the  entrance  within  the  court.     This  court  is 
now  called  in  Arabic  el  woosf,  or  the  middle  of  the  house, 
literally  answering  to  the  ts  /ustcv  of  St.  Luke.  (v.  19.)  In  this 
area  our  Saviour  probably  taught.   In  the  summer  season,  and 
upon  all  occasions  when  a  laro'e  company  is  to  be  received, 
the  court  is  commonly  sheltered  from  the  heat  and  inclemen- 
cies of  the  weather  by  a  vellum  umbrella  or  veil,  which,  being 
expanded  upon  ropes  from  one  side  of  the  parallel  wall  to  the 
other,  may  be  folaed  or  unfolded  at  pleasure.     The  Psalmist 
seems  to  allude  either  to  the  tents  of  the  Bedouins,  or  to  some 
covering  of  this  kind,  in  that  beautiful  expression,  of  spreading 
out  the  lieavens  like  a  veil  ur  curtain.''^  (Psal.  civ.  2.    See  also 
Isaiah  xl.  22.  )2     The  arrangement  of  oriental  houses  satis- 
factorily explains  the  circumstances  of  the  letting  down  of 
the  paralytic  into  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  that 
he  might  heal  him.  (Mark  ii.  4.  Luke  v.  19.)     The  paralytic 
was  carried  by  some  of  his  neighbours  to  the  top  of  the  house, 
either  by  forcmg  their  way  through  the  crowd  by  the  gateway 
and  passages  up  the  staircase,  or  else  by  conveying  him  over 
some  of  the  neighbouring  terraces  ;  and  there,  after  they  had 
drawn  away  the  o-Ttym  or  awning,  they  let  him  down  along 
the  side  of  the  roof  through  the  openmg  or  impluvium  into 
the  midst  of  the  comt  before  Jesus.     iTir^yi,  Dr.  Shaw  remarks, 
may  with  propriety  denote  no  less  than  tatlilo  (the  corres- 
ponding word  in  the  Syriac  version),  any  kind  of  covering ; 
and,  consequently,  a.7roiTTirya.^iiv  may  signify,  the  removal  of 
such  a  covering.^    'E^cpu^avTsc  is  in  the  Vulgate  Latin  version 
rendered  patefacienies,  as  if  further  explanatory  of  a.TuniyiLg-a.v . 
The  same  in  the  Persian  version  is  connected  with  k^-x^^-xtcv, 
and  there  implies  making  holes  in  it  for  the  cords  to  pass 
through.     That  neither  aTrtcTTej/As-oiv  nor  i^ofu^Avri;  imply  any 
force  or  violence  offered  to  the  roof,  appears  from  the  parallel 
passage  in  St.  Luke ;  where,  though  Sm  t::)-  x.if.iy.av  »^3-«x.3tv 
xuTov,  pa-  tegulas  de.rniseruni  ilium,  is  rendered  by  our  trans- 
lators, they  let  him  down  through  the  tiling,  as  if  that  had  been 
previously  broken  up,  it  should  be  rendered,  they  let  him  down 
over,  along  the  side,  or  by  the  way  of  the  roof,  as  in  Acts  ix. 
25.  and  2  Cor.  xi.  33.,  where  the  like  phraseology  is  observed 
as  in  St.  Luke :  Siu.  is  rendered  in  both  places  by,  that  is, 
along  the  side,  or  by  the  way  of  the  wall.     'E^of,u^xvTi;  may 
express  the  plucking  away  or  removing  any  obstacle,  such  as 
awning  or  part  of  a  parapet,  which  might  be  in  their  way. 
Kipif^ct  was  first  used  for  a  roof  of  tiles,  but  afterwards  came 
to  signifjr  any  kind  of  roof.^ 

The  following  diagram  will  perhaps  give  the  reader  a 
tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  an  eastern 
house  : — 

'In  Bengal,  servants  and  others  generally  sleep  in  llie  verandah  or  porch, 
in  front  of  their  master's  house.  (Wani's  History,  <fec.  of  the  Hindoos, 
vo  .  II.  p.JZi.)  The  Aral)  servants  in  Ej-yjit  do  the  same.  (Wilson's  Tra- 
vels in  hgypt  and  the  Holy  Laud,  (j.  55.)  In  this  way  Uriah  slept  at  the 
door  of  the  king's  house,  with  all  the  servants  of  his  lord.  (2  Sam.  xl.  9.) 

»  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i,  pp  374— 37«. 

',  ^]i'*''C^  '^.'■^"^if  '■!  ?"::'"'''>';  *P-  '^°'-  '■  I'P-  ^S^-3W.  8vo.  edition.  Val- 
P'y.  u  i'v  ^'-  °" "^rk  II. 4.  "If  the  circumstances  related  by  the  evange- 
list had  happened  m  India,  nothing  could  be  easier  than  the  mode  of  lettme 
down  the  paralytic.  A  plank  or  two  niisht  be  started  from  the  top  bal- 
er ny  or  viranda  m  the  buck  court,  where  the  congregaXion  was  probably 
BBsenibled  and  the  man  'be)  let  dowij  in  his  hammock."  Callaway's 
Staental  Observations,  p.  7), 
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D,  the  porch  at  the 
entrance  into  tha 
main  building. 


Now,  let  it  be  supposed,  that  Jesus  was  sitting  at  D  in  the 
porch,  at  the  entrance  into  the  main  building,  and  speaking 
to  the  people,  when  the  four  men  carrying  the  paralytic  came 
to  the  front  gate  or  porch,  B.  Finding  the  porch  so  crowded 
that  they  could  not  carry  him  in  and  lay  him  before  Jesus, 
they  carried  him  up  the  stairs  at  the  porch  to  the  top  of  the 
gallery,  C,  C,  C,  and  along  the  gallery  round  to  the  place 
where  Jesus  was  sitting,  and  forcing  a  passage  by  removing 
the  balustrade,  they  lowered  down  the  paralytic,  with  the 
couch  on  which  he  lay,  into  the  court  before  Jesus.  Thus  we 
are  enabled  to  understand  the  manner  in  which  the  paralytic 
was  brought  in  and  laid  before  the  compassionate  Redeemer.'' 

"  The  court  is  for  the  most  part  surrounded  with  a  cloister, 
as  the  cava  sedium  of  the  Romans  was  with  a  peristylium  or 
colonnade,  over  which,  when  the  house  has  one  or  more 
stories  (and  they  sometimes  have  two  or  three),  there  is  a 

fallery  erected  of  the  same  dimensions  with  the  cloister, 
aving  a  balustrade,  or  else  a  piece  of  carved  or  latticed 
work  going  round  about  it,  to  prevent  people  from  falling 
from  it  into  the  court.  From  the  cloisters  and  galleries  we 
are  conducted  into  large  spacious  chambers  of  the  same 
length  of  the  court,  but  seldom  or  never  communicating  with 
one  another.  One  of  them  frequently  serves  a  whole  family, 
particularly  when  a  father  indulges  his  married  children  to 
live  with  him ;  or  when  several  persons  join  in  the  rent  of  the 
same  house.  Hence  it  is  that  the  cities  of  these  countries, 
which  are  generally  much  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  Eu- 
rope, are  so  exceedingly  populous,  that  great  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  are  swept  away  by  the  plague,  or  any  other 
contagious  distemper.  In  houses  of  better  fashion,  these 
chambers,  from  the  middle  of  the  wall  downwards,  are  co- 
vered and  adorned  with  velvet  or  damask  hangings,  of  white, 
blue,  red,  green,  or  other  colours  (Esth.  i.  6.),  suspended 
upon  hooks,  or  taken  down  at  pleasure.^  But  the  upper 
part  is  embellished  with  more  permanent  ornaments,  being 
adorned  with  the  most  ingenious  wreathings  and  devices  in 
stucco  and  fret-work.  The  ceiling  is  generally  of  wainscot 
either  very  artfully  painted,  or  else  thrown  into  a  vaiiety  ot 
panels,  with  gilded  mouldings  and  scrolls  of  their  Korai; 
intermixed.     The  prophet  Jeremiah    (xxii.    14.)   exclaims, 

«  Mr.  Hartley  has  dissented  from  the  interpretation  above  given  by  Dr. 
Shaw.  "  When  I  lived  in  iEgina"  (he  relates),  "I  used  to  look  up  not  un- 
frequently  above  my  head,  and  contemplate  the  facility  with  which  the 
whole  transaction  might  take  place.  The  roof  was  constructed  in  this 
manner : — A  layer  of  reeds,  of  a  large  species,  was  placed  upon  the  rafters. 
On  these  a  quantity  of  heather  (heath)  was  strewed  ;  upon  the  heathei 
earth  was  deposited,  and  beat  down  into  a  compact  mass.  Now  what  diffi- 
culty could  there  be  in  removing,  first  the  earth,  then  the  heather,  next 
the  reeds')  Nor  would  the  difficulty  be  increased,  if  the  earth  had  a  pave- 
ment of  tiling  (nspx^iuv)  laid  upon  it.  No  inconvenience  could  result  to 
the  persons  in  the  house  from  the  removal  of  the  tiles  and  earth  ;  for  the 
heather  and  reeds  would  intercept  any  thing  which  might  otherwise  fall 
down,  and  would  be  removed  last  of  all."  (Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece, 
p.  240.) 

»  Similar  costly  hangings  appear  to  have  decorated  the  pavilion  or  state 
tent  of  Solomon,  alluded  to  in  Cant.  i.  5. ;  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  which 
would  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  black  tents  of  the  nomadic  Arabs. 
The  state  tents  of  modern  oriental  sovereigns,  it  is  well  known,  are  very 
superb :  of  this  gorgeous  splendour,  Mr.  Harmer  has  given  some  instances 
from  the  travels  of  Egmont  and  Hayman.  The  tent  of  the  Grand  Seignior 
was  covered  and  lined  with  silk.  Nadir  Shah  had  a  very  superb  one, 
covered  on  the  outside  with  scarlet  broad  cloth,  and  lined  within  with  violet 
coloured  satin,  ornamented  with  a  great  variety  of  animals,  flowers,  &c 
formed  entirely  of  pearls  and  precious  stones.    (Warmer  on  Sol.  Sony 
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against  the  eastern  houses  that  were  ceiled  with  rodar,  and 
painted  with  vermilion.  The  floors  are  laid  with  painted 
tiles,  or  plaster  of  terrace.  But  as  these  people  make  little 
or  no  use  of  chairs  (either  sittings  cross-lepged  or  lying  at 
length),  they  always  cover  and  spread  them  over  with  car- 
pets, which,  for  the  most  part,  are  of  the  richest  materials. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  wall  or  floor,  a  range  of  narrow  beds 
or  mattresses  is  often  placed  upon  these  carpets  :  and  for 
tluiir  farther  ease  and  convenience,  several  velvet  or  damask 
bolsters  are  placed  upon  these  carpets  or  mattresses  ;  indul- 
gences which  seem  to  be  alluded  to  by  their  stretch inir  them- 
selres  upon  couches,  and  hy  the  scwhii^  of  pillows  to  the  urm- 
hales,  as  we  have  it  expressed  in  Amos  vi.  4.  and  Ezck.  xiii. 
18.  At  one  end  of  tne  chamber  there  is  a  little  gallery, 
raised  three,  four,  or  five  feet  above  the  floor,  with  a  bahis- 
trade  in  the  front  of  it,  with  a  few  steps  likewise  leading  \ip 
to  it.  Here  they  place  their  beds;  a  situation  frequently 
alluded  to  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  which  may  likewise  illus- 
trate the  circumstance  of  Hezekiah's  turriins;  his  face  when  he 
prayed  towards  the  tuall,  i.  e.  froin  his  attendants  (2  Kings 
XX.  2.),  that  the  fervency  of  his  devotion  might  be  the  less 
taken  notice  of  and  observed,  The  like  is  related  of  Ahab 
(1  Kings  xxi.  4.),  though  probably  not  upon  a  religious  ac- 
count, but  in  order  to  conceal  from  nis  attendants  the  anguish 
he  felt  for  his  late  disappointments.  The  stairs  are  some- 
times placed  in  the  porch,  sometimes  at  the  entrance  into  the 
court.  When  there  is  one  or  more  stories,  they  are  after- 
wards continued  through  one  corner  or  other  of  the  gallery  to 
the  top  of  the  house,  whither  they  conduct  us  through  a  d:oor 
that  is  constantly  kept  shut  to  prevent  their  domestic  animals 
from  daubing  the  terrace,  and  thereby  spoiling  the  water 
which  falls  from  thence  into  the  cisterns  below  the  court. 
This  door,  like  most  others  we  meet  with  in  these  countries, 
is  hung,  not  with  hinges,  but  by  having  the  jamb  formed  at 
each  end  into  an  axle-tree  or  pivot,  whereof  the  uppermost, 
which  is  the  longest,  is  to  be  received  into  a  correspondent 
socket  in  the  lintel,  while  the  other  falls  into  a  cavity  of  the 
same  fashion  in  the  threshold."'  Anciently,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  secure  the  door  of  a  house,  by  a  cross-bar  or  bolt, 
which  by  night  was  fastened  by  a  little  button  or  pin  :  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  door  was  left  a  round  hole,  through  which 
any  person  from  without  might  thrust  his  arm,  and  remove 
the  bar,  unless  this  additional  security  were  superadded.  To 
Kuch  a  mode  of  fastening  the  bride  alludes  in  Cant.  v.  4.' 

"  The  top  of  the  house,  which  is  always  flat,  is  covered 
with  a  strong  plaster  of  terrace,  whence  in  the  Frank  lan- 
guage it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  terrace.^  This  is 
usually  surrounded  by  two  walls,  the  outermost  whereof  is 
partly  built  over  the  street,  and  partly  makes  the  partition 
with  the  contiguous  houses,  being  frequently  so  low  that  one 
may  easily  climb  over  it.  The  other,  whicli  may  be  called 
♦he  parapet  wall,  hangs  immediately  over  the  court,  being 
always  breast  high,  and  answers  to  the  nppo,  or  hrica.  Dent. 
>xii.  8.,  which  we  render  the  battlements.  Instead  of  this 
pnrapet  wall,  some  terraces  are  guarded,  like  the  galleries, 
Mii.h  balustrades  only,  or  latticed  work ;  in  which  fashion, 
piobably,  as  the  name  seems  to  import,  was  the  nsa.:',  or  net, 
or  lattice,  as  we  render  it,  that  Ahaziah  (2  Kings  i.  2.)  might 
be  carelessly  leaning  over,  when  he  fell  down  from  thence 
int.)  the  court.  For  upon  those  terraces  several  offices  of  the 
family  are  performed,  such  as  the  drjnng  of  linen  and  flax 
(Josh  ii.  G.),  the  preparing  of  figs  or  raisins,  where  likewise 
they  enjoy  the  cool  refreshing  breezes  of  the  evening,  con- 
verse with  one  another,  and  offer  up  their  devotions."^  At 
I'iberias,  we  are  informed  that  the  parapet  is  commonly  made 
of  wicker-work  and  sometimes  of  green  branches ;  which 
mode  of  constructing  booths  seems  to  he  as  ancient  as  the 
days  of  Nehemiah,  when  the  people  went  forth,  at  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  and  brought  branches  and  made  the.msehes  booths, 
eoiry  one  upon  the  top  of  his  house.  (Neh.  viii.  16.)^  "  As 
these  terraces  are  thus  Irequently  used  and  trampled  upon, 
not  to  mention  the  solidity  of  the  materials  with  which  they 
are  made,  they  will  not  easily  permit  any  vegetable  sub- 
stances to  take  root  or  thrive  upon  them ;  which  perhaps  may 


l)r.  .Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary,  vol.  i.  pp.  374—379. 
'  Up.  Percy's  Translation  of  Solomon's  sonjr.  p.  76. 


374—379. 
S-  P-  "6. 
'  On  these  terraces,  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  sleep  in  the  open  air 
iiiring  the  hot  season.  See  instances,  illustrating  various  passages  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  the  Travels  of  Ali  Bey,  vol.  ii.  p.  293.  Mr.  Kinneir's  Travels 
in  Armenia,  &c.  p.  134.  Mr.  Morier's  Second  Journey  in  Persia,  p.  230., 
where  a  woodcut  is  given  e.xplanatory  of  this  practice  ;  and  Mr.  Ward's 
History,  Jkc.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  323. 

'■"bus  we  read  ih>at  Samuel  communed  with  Saul  upon  the  house-top 
(.ISani.  ix.  25);  David  walked  upon  the  roof  of  the  king's  house  (2  Sam. 
»i-  ■■■)•,  and  Peter  went  up  upon  the  house-top  to  pray.  (Acts  x.  9.) 
•Madden's  Travels  in  Turkey  Egypt,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  314. 
>  OL.  II.  XJ 


illustrate  the  prophet  Isaiah's  comparison  of  the  Assyrian.s 
to  the  grass  upon  the  hmtse-tops.  (Isa.  xxxvii.  27.)  When 
any  of  these  cities  are  built  upon  level  ground,  one  may  pass 
along  the  tops  of  houses  from  one  end  of  them  to  the  otner, 
without  coming  down  into  the  street."^  In  the  mountainous 
parts  of  modem  Palestine  these  terraces  are  composed  of 
earth,  spread  evenly  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  rolled  hard 
and  flat.  On  the  top  of  every  house  a  large  stone  roller  is 
kept,  for  the  purpose  of  hardening  and  flattening  this  layer 
of  rude  soil,  to  prevent  the  rain  from  penetrating  ;  but  upon 
this  surface,  as  may  be  supposed,  grass  and  weeds  grow 
freely.  Similar  terraces  appear  to  have  been  anciently  con- 
structed in  that  country  :  it  is  to  such  grass  that  the  Psalmist 
alludes  as  useless  and  bad — Let  them  be  us  the  grass  upon  the 
house-tops,  which  withereth  afore  it  groweth  up.  (Psal.  cxxix. 
6.)  These  low  and  flat-roofed  houses  afford  opportunities  to 
speak  to  many  on  the  house  as  well  as  to  many  in  the  court- 
yard below  :  this  circumstance  will  illustrate  the  meaning 
of  our  Lord's  command  to  his  apostles,  IVliat  ye  hear  in  the 
ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  house-tops.  (Matt.  X.  27.)''  On 
these  terraces  incense  was  anciently  burnt  (]Jer.  xix.  13. 
xxxii.  29.),  and  the  host  of  heaven  was  worshipped.  (Zeph. 

In  Barbary,  the  hills  and  valleys  in  the  vicinity  of  Algiers 
are  beautified  with  numerous  country  seats  and  gardens, 
whither  the  opulent  resort  during  the  intense  heats  of  sum- 
mer. In  all  probability,  the  summer-houses  of  the  Jews, 
mentioned  by  the  prophet  Amos  (iii.  15.),  were  of  this  de- 
scription ;  though  these  have  been  supposed  to  mean  differ- 
ent apartments  of  the  same  house,  the  one  exposed  to  a 
northern  and  the  other  to  a  southern  aspect. 

During  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett's  residence  at  Haivali,  in  May, 
1818,  he  relates  that  the  house,  in  which  he  abode,  gave  him 
a  correct  idea  of  the  scene  of  Eutychus's  falling  from  the 
upper  loft,  while  Paul  was  preaching  at  Troas.  (Acts  xx 
6 — 12.)  "According  to  our  idea  of  nouses,"  he  remarks 
"  the  scene  of  Eutychus's  falling  from  the  upper  loft  is  very 
far  from  intelligible ;  and,  besides  this,  the  circumstance  of 
preaching  generally  leaves  on  the  mind  of  cursory  readers 
the  notion  of  a  church.  To  describe  this  house,  which  is 
not  many  miles  distant  from  the  Troad,  and  perhaps,  from 
the  unchanging  character  of  oriental  customs,  nearly  resem- 
bles the  houses  then  built,  will  fully  illustrate  the  narrative. 

"  On  entering  my  host's  door,  we  find  the  ground  floor 
entirely  used  as  a  store :  it  is  filled  with  large  barrels  of  oil, 
the  produce  of  the  rich  country  for  many  miles  round  :  this 
space,  so  far  from  being  habitaole,  is  sometimes  so  dirty  with 
the  dripping  of  the  oil,  that  it  is  difficult  to  pick  out  a  clean 
footing  from  the  door  to  the  first  step  of  the  staircase.  On 
ascending,  we  find  the  first  floor,  consisting  of  a  humble 
suite  of  rooms,  not  very  high;  these  are  occupied  by  the 
fiimily,  for  their  daily  use.  It  is  on  the  next  story  that  all 
their  expense  is  lavished  :  here,  my  courteous  host  has  ap- 
pointed my  lodging :  beautiful  curtains,  and  mats,  and  cush- 
ions to  the  divan,  display  the  respect  with  which  they  mean 
to  receive  their  guest :  here,  likewise,  their  splendour,  beinff 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  is  enjoyed,  by  the  poor  Greeks,  with 
more  retirement  and  less  chance  of  molestation  from  the 
intrusion  of  Turks :  here,  when  the  Professors  of  the  Col- 
lege waited  upon  me  to  pay  their  respects,  they  were  received 
in  ceremony  and  sat  at  the  window.  The  room  is  both 
higher  and  also  larger  than  those  below:  it  has  two  project- 
ing windows ;  and  the  whole  floor  is  so  much  extended  in 
front  beyond  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  that  the  project- 
ing windows  considerably  overhang  the  street.  In  such  an 
up'per  room — secluded,  spacious,  and  commodious — Paul 
was  invited  to  preach  his  parting  discourse.  The  divan,  or 
raised  seat,  with  mats  or  cushions,  encircles  the  interior  of 
each  projecting  window :  and  I  have  remarked,  that  when 
company  is  numerous,  they  sometimes  place  large  cushions 
behind  the  company  seated  on  the  divan ;  so  that  a  second 
tier  of  company,  with  their  feet  upon  the  seat  of  the  divan, 
are  sitting  behind,  higher  than  the  front  row.  Eutychus,  thus 
sitting,  would  be  on  a  level  with  the  open  window ;  and,  being 
overcome  with  sleep,  he  would  easily  fall  out  from  the  third 
loft  of  the  house  into  the  street,  and  be  almost  certain,  from 
such  a  height,  to  lose  his  life.  Thither  St.  Paul  went  down ; 
and  comforted  the  alarmed  company,  by  bringing  up  Eutychus 
alive.  It  is  noted,  that  there  were  many  lights  in  the  upper 
chamber.  The  very  great  plenty  of  oil  in  this  neighbourhood 
would  enable  them  to  afford  many  lamps  :  the  heat  of  these 

•  This  is  particularly  the  case  at  Aleppo.    Irby's  and  Mangle's  Travels 
p.  238.    Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  380,  381. 
'  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  &c.  pp.  89.  95. 
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and  so  much  c  Mnpany  would  cause  the  drowsiness  of  Euty- 
chus  at  that  late  hour,  and  be  the  occasion,  likewise,  of  the 
windows  being  open.  '' 

In  most  houses,  some  place  must  have  been  appropriated 
to  the  preparation  of  food ;  but  kitchens  are  for  the  first  time 
mentioned  in  Ezek.  xlvi.  23,  24.  The  hearth  or  fire-place 
appears  to  have  been  on  the  ground.  Chimneys,  such  as  are 
in  use  among  us,  were  unknown  to  the  Hebrews,  even  in  the 
latest  times  of  their  polity.  The  smoke,  therefore,  escaped 
through  large  openings  left  for  that  purpose,  which  in  our 
version  of  Hos.  xiii.  3.  are  rendered  by  the  equivalent  term, 
chimneys.2 

It  was  common,  when  any  person  had  finished  a  house, 
and  entered  into  it,  to  celebrate  the  event  with  great  rejoicing, 
and  to  perform  some  religious  ceremonies  to  obtain  the  divine 
blessing  and  protection.  The  dedication  of  a  newly-built 
house  was  a  ground  of  exemption  from  military  service. 
(Deut.  XX.  5.)  The  xxxth  Psalm,  as  appears  from  the  title, 
was  composed  on  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  house  of 
David ;  and  this  devout  practice  obtained  also  among  the  an- 
cient Romans.'  In  Deut.  vi.  9.  Moses  directs  the  Israelites 
to  write  certain  portions  of  his  laws  on  the  doors  of  their 
houses  and  the  gates  of  their  cities.  This  direction  Michaelis 
understands  not  as  a  positive  injunction,  but  merely  an  exhor- 
tation, to  inscribe  his  laws  on  the  door-posts  of  their  houses. 
"In  Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries,  it  is  usual  at  this  day 
to  place  inscriptions  above  the  doors  of  the  houses,  consist- 
ing of  passages  from  the  Koran  or  from  the  best  poets. 
jiVmong  us,  where,  by  the  aid  of  printing,  books  are  so  abun- 
dantly multiplied,  and  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every 
cliild,  such  measures  would  be  quite  superfluous ;  but,  if  we 
would  enter  into  the  ideas  of  Moses,  we  must  place  ourselves 
in  an  age  when  the  book  of  the  law  could  only  come  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  opulent  people."'' 

IV.  The  Furniture  of  the  oriental  dwellings,  at  least  in  the 
earliest  ages,  was  very  simple  :  that  of  the  poorer  classes  con- 
sisted of  but  few  articles,  and  those  such  as  were  absolutely 
necessary.  The  interior  of  the  more  common  and  useful 
apartments  was  furnished  with  sets  of  large  nails  with  square 
heads  ^like  dice),  and  bent  at  the  head  so  as  to  make  them 
cramp-irons.  In  modern  Palestine,  the  plan  is  to  fix  nails  or 
pins  of  wood  in  the  walls,  while  they  are  still  soft,  to  suspend 
such  domestic  articles  as  are  required ;  since,  consisting  alto- 
a^ether  of  clay,  they  are  too  frail  to  admit  of  the  operation  of 
the  hammer.*  To  this  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in  Ezra 
ix.  8,  and  Isa.  xxii.  23.  On  these  nails  were  hung  their 
kitchen  utensils  or  other  articles.  Instead  of  chairs  they  sat 
on  mats  or  skins ;  and  the  same  articles,  on  which  they  laid  a 
mattrass,  served  them  mstead  of  bedsteads,  while  their  upper 
garment  served  them  for  a  covering,  and  sovereigns  had  chairs 
of  state  or  thrones  with  footstools,'^  (Exod.  xxii.2G,  27.  Deut. 
xxiv.  12.)  This  circumstance  accounts  for  our  Lord's  com- 
manding the  paralytic  to  take  up  his  bed  and  go  unto  his 
house.  (Matt.  ix.  6.)'  The  more  opulent  had  (as  those  in  the 
East  still  have)  fine  carpets,  couches,  or  divans,  and  sofas, 
on  which  they  sat,^  lay,  and  slept.  (2  Kings  iv.  10.  2  Sam. 
xvii.  28.)  In  later  times  their  couches  were  splendid,  ?md  the 
frames  inlaid  with  ivory  (Amos  vi.  4.),  and  the  coverlids  rich 
and  perfumed.  (Prov.  vii.  16,  17. )9  On  these  sofas,  in  the 
latter  ages  of  the  Jewish  state  (for  before  the  time  of  Moses 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  to  sit  at  table,  Gen.  xliii. 
33.),  they  universally  reclined,  when  taking  their  meals 
(Amos  VI.  4.  Luke  vii.  36 — 38.)  :  resting  on  their  side  with 
their  heads  towards  the  table,  so  that  their  feet  were  accessi- 

1  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  po.  66,  67. 

«  Pareau,  Antiquitas  Hebraica,  p.  363. 

»  Bruning,  Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  309. 

«  Micliaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  pp.  371,  372. 

s  Rae  Wilson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  118.  3d  edit. 

e  Bp.  Lowth  on  Isa.  Iii.  2. 

1  "  A  mat  and  pillow  form  all  the  bed  of  the  common  people  in  the  East ; 
and  the  rolling  up  the  one  in  the  other  has  often  striicli  me  as  illustrating 
the  command  to  rise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk.  (Luke  v.  19.  Mark  ii.  4. 
11.)  In  Acts  ix.  34.  Peter  said  to  jEneas,  Arise  and  spread  thy  bed  for 
thyself.  David's  bed  (1  Sam.  xi.x.  15.)  was  probably  the  duan"  (divan)  "  or 
raised  bench  with  two  quills,  one  doubled  and  serving  for  a  mattrass,  and 
the  other  as  a  covering.  It  was  probably  not  unlike  a  sailor's  hammock, 
laid  on  the  floor  or  bench."    CalUway's  Oriental  Observations,  p.  21. 

«  A  passage  in  Jeremiah  xiii.  22.  may  in  some  degree  be  explained  by 
tlie  oriental  mode  of  sitting— /'or  the  greatness  of  thine  iniquity  are  thy 
skirts  discovered,  and  thy  heels  made  bare.  "I  have  often  been  struck," 
?ays  Mr.  Jowett,  "with  the  manner  in  which  a  great  man  sits;  for  ex- 
ample, when  I  visited  the  bashaw,  I  never  saw  his  feet:  they  were  entirely 
drawn  up  under  him,  and  covered  by  his  dress.  This  was  dignified.  To 
iee  his  feet  his  skirts  must  have  been  discovered  :  still  more  so,  in  order 
'o  see  the  heels,  which  often  serve  as  the  actual  seat  of  an  Oriental."— 
Jowett's  C>uristian  Researches  in  (he  Mediterranean,  p.  169. 

»  Jahn  et  Ackerniann,  ArchaBologia  OibUca,  S  40. 


ble  to  one  who  came  behind  the  couch,  as  in  the  annexeu 
diagram : — 


In  which  A  denotes  the  table,  and  c,  c,  c,  the  couches  on 
which  the  guests  reclined.  B  is  the  lower  end,  open  for  ser 
vants  to  enter  and  supply  the  guests.  The  knowledge  of  this 
custom  enables  us  to  understand  the  manner  in  which  John 
leaned  on  the  bosom  of  his  Master  (John  xiii.  23.),  and  Mary 
anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair ;  and 
also  the  expression  of  Lazarus  being  carried  into  Abraham's 
bosom  (Luke  xvi.  22.) :  that  is,  he  was  placed  next  to  Abra- 
ham at  the  splendid  banquet,  under  the  image  of  which  the 
Jews  represented  the  happy  state  of  the  pious  after  death.i" 

Anciently,  splendid  hangings  were  used  in  the  palaces  of 
the  eastern  monarchs,  and  ample  draperies  were  suspended 
over  the  openings  in  the  sides  of  the  apartments,  for  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  affording  air,  and  of  shielding  them  from  the 
sun.  Of  this  description  were  the  costly  hangings  of  the 
Persian  sovereigns  mentioned  in  Esth.  i.  6. ;  which  passage 
is  confirmed  by  the  account  given  by  Quintus  Curtius  of  their 
superb  palace  at  Persepolis. 

Other  articles  of  necessary  furniture  were,  at  least  in  the 
more  ancient  periods,  both  few  and  simple.  The  principal 
were  a  hand-mill,  with  which  they  ground  their  corn,  a 
kneading-trough,  and  an  oven.  The  Hand-mill  resembled 
the  querns,  which,  in  early  times,  were  in  general  use  in  this 
country,  and  which  still  continue  to  be  used  in  some  of  the 
more  remote  northern  islands  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  the 
East.  So  essential  were  these  domestic  utensils,  that  the 
Israelites  were  forbidden  to  take  them  in  pledge.  (Deut.  xxiv. 
6.)  The  Kneading-troughs  (at  least  those  which  the  Israel- 
ites carried  with  them  out  of  Egypt,  Exod.xii.  34.)  were  not 
the  cumbersome  articles  now  in  use  among  us,  but  compara- 
tively small  wooden  bowls,  like  those  of  the  modern  Arabs, 
who,  after  kneading  their  flour  in  them,  make  use  of  them  as 
dishes  out  of  which  they  eat  their  victuals.  The  Oven  was 
sometimes  only  an  earthen  pot  in  which  fire  was  put  to  heat 
it,  and  on  the  outside  of  which  the  batter  or  dough  was  spread, 
and  almost  instantly  baked.  Cakes  of  bread  were  also  naked 
by  being  placed  within  the  oven.  Besides  these  two  articles, 
they  must  have  had  different  kinds  of  earthenware  vessels, 
especially  pots  to  hold  water  for  their  various  ablutions. 
While  sitting  upon  the  shattered  wall  which  enclosed  "  the 
Well  of  Cana"  in  Galilee,  in  February,  1820,  Mr.  Rae  Wil- 
son observed  six  females,  having  their  faces  veiled  (Gen.  xxiv. 
66.  Cant.  v.  7.),  come  down  to  the  well,  each  carrying  on  her 
head  a  pot  (John  ii.  6 — 10.),  for  the  purpose  of  being  filled 
with  water:  one  of  whom  lowered  her  pitcher  into  the  well 
and  offered  him  water  to  drink,  preciesly  in  the  same  mannei 
in  which  Rebekah,  many  centuries  before,  had  offered  water 
to  Abraham's  servant.  (Gen.  xxiv.  18.)  These  water-pots 
are  formed  of  clay,  hardened  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  ana  are 
of  a  globular  shape,  large  at  the  mouth,  not  unlike  the  bottles 
used  in  our  country  for  holding  vitriol,  but  not  so  large. 
Many  of  them  have  handles  attached  to  the  sides  :  and  it  was 
a  woi^'erful  coincidence  with  Scripture  that  the  vessels 
appeared  to  contain  much  about  the  same  quantity  as  tho«e 
which,  the  evangelist  informs  us,  were  employed  on  occasion 
of  the  marriage  which  was  honoured  by  the  Saviour's  pre- 
sence ;  namely,  three  fi.rkins,  or  twelve  gallons  each."    Aboul 

'•Robinson's  Greek  Lexicon,  voce  Ko>.;ro;. 

'»  Rae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  &c.  vol.  ii  ni>.  3,  4.  M  edjflon 
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twenty  years  before,  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  D.  (.-'larke,  while  explor- 
ing the  ruins  of  Cana  in  Galilee,  saw  several  large  massy 
stone  water-pots,  answering  the  description  given  of  the 
ancient  vessels  of  the  country  (John  ii.  G.)  ;  not  preserved  nor 
exhibited  as  relics,  but  lying  about,  disregarded  by  tlit!  pre- 
sent inhabitants  as  antiquities  with  whose  original  use  they 
were  acquainted.  From  their  appearance,  and  iho  nuniherof 
them,  it  was  quite  evident  that  tno  practice  of  keeping  water 
in  large  stone  pots,  each  holding  from  eighteen  to  tvventy- 
>»«ven  gallons,  was  once  common  mthe  country.'  In  the  later 
times  of  the  Jewish  polity,  J3askets  formed  a  necessary  article 
of  furniture  to  the  Jews  ;  who,  when  travelling  either  among 
the  Gentiles  or  the  Samaritans,  were  accustomed  to  carry 
their  provisions  with  them  in  x.^^o/,  baskets,  in  order  to  avoid 
defilement  by  eating  with  strangers.^  Large  sacks  are  still, 
as  they  anciently  were  (John  ix.  11.  Gen.  xliv.  1 — 3.),  em- 
ployed, for  carrying  provisions  and  baggage  of  every  descrip- 
tion.' 

Bowls,  cups,  and  drinking  vessels  of  gold  and'  silver,  it 
appears  from  1  Kings  x.  21.  were  usea  in  the  courts  of 
princes;  but  the  modern  Arabs,  as  the  Jewish  people  an- 
ciently did,  keep  their  water,  milk,  wine,  and  other  liquors, 
in  Bottles  maue  of  skins,  which  are  chiefly  of  a  red  colour 
(Exod.  XXV.  5.) ;  and  their  mouths  are  closed  by  slips  of 
wood,  that  they  may  contain  milk  or  other  liquids.''  These 
bottles,  when  old,  are  frequently  rent,  but  are  capable  of  be- 
ing repaired,  by  being  bound  up  or  pieced  in  various  ways. 
O?  this  description  were  the  luine  bottles  of  the  Gibeoniles,  old 
and  rent,  and  hound  up.  (Josh.  ix.  4.)  As  7icw  wine  was 
liable  to  ferment,  and,  conseiiuently,  would  burst  the  old 
skins,  all  prudent  persons  would  put  it  into  new  skins.  To 
this  usage  our  Lord  alludes  in  Matt.  ix.  17.  Markii.  22.  and 
Luke  V.  37,  3S.  Bottles  of  skin,  it  is  well  known,  are  still 
in  use  in  Spain,  where  they  are  called  Borrachas.^  As  the 
Arabs  make  fires  in  their  tents,  which  have  no  chimneys, 
they  must  be  greatly  incommoded  by  the  smoke,  which 
blackens  all  their  utensils  and  taints  their  skins.  David, 
\y\w\\  driven  from  the  court  of  Saul,  compares  himself  to  a 
bottle  in  the  siituke.  (Psal.  cxix.  83.")  He  must  have  felt 
acutely,  when  he  was  driven  from  tne  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  palace  of  Saul,  to  live  like  an  Arab,  and  drink 
out  of  a  smoky  leathern  bottle.  His  language  is,  as  if  he  had 
said, — "  My  present  appearance  is  as  different  from  what  it 
was  when  I  dwelt  at  court,  as  the  furniture  of  a  palace  differs 
from  that  of  a  poor  Arab's  tent."  Apartments  were  lighted 
by  means  of  Lamps,  which  were  fed  with  olive  oil,  and  were 
commonly  placed  upon  elevated  stands.  (Matt.  v.  15.)  The 
latnps  of  Gideon's  soldiers  (Judg.  vii.  16.),  and  those  of  the 
wise  and  foolish  virgins  (Matt.  xxv.  1 — 10.),  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent sort.  They  were  a  kind  of  torches  or  flambeaux  made 
of  iron  or  earthenware,  wrapped  about  with  old  linen, 
moistened  from  time  to  time  witK  oil.^ 


V.  In  progress  of  time,  as  men  increased  upon  the  earth, 
and  found  themselves  less  safe  in  their  detached  tents  they 
began  to  live  in  society,  and  fortified  their  simple  dwellings 
by  surrounding  them  with  a  ditch,  and  a  rude  breastwork, 
or  wall,  whence  they  could  hurl  stones  against  their  enemies. 
Hence  arose  villages,  towns,  and  Cities,  of  which  Cain  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  builder.  In  the  time  of  Moses, 
the  cities  of  the  Canaanites  were  both  numerous  and  strongly 
fortified.  (Num.  xiii.  28.)  In  the  time  of  David,  when  thn 
number  of  the  Israelites  was  greatly  increased,  their  cities 
must  have  proportionably  increased  ;  and  the  vast  population 
which  (we  have  already  seen)  Palestine  maintained  in  ihe 
time  of  the  Romans  is  a  proof  both  of  the  size  and  number 
of  their  cities.  The  principal  strength  of  the  cities  in  Pales- 
tine consisted  in  their  situation  :  they  were  for  the  most  part 
erected  on  mountains  or  other  eminences  which  were  diffi 
cult  of  access ;  and  the  weakest  places  were  strengthened  by 
fortifications  and  walls  of  extraordinary  thickness. 

The  streets  in  the  Asiatic  cities  do  not  exceed  from  two  to 
four  cubits  in  breadth,  in  order  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  may 
be  kept  off;  but  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  formerly 
been  wider,  from  the  fact  that  carriages  were  driven  through 
them,  which  are  now  very  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  seen  in  the 
East.  The  houses,  however,  rarely  stand  together,  and 
most  of  them  have  spacious  gardens  annexed  to  them.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  almost  incredible  tract  of  land, 
which  Nineveh  and  Babylon  are  said  to  have  covered,  could 
have  been  filh>d  with  houses  closely  standing  together:  an 
cient  writers,  indeed,  testify  that  almost  a  third  part  of  Baby 
Ion  was  occupied  by  fields  and  gardens. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world  the  Markets  were  held  at 
or  near  the  Gates  of  the  Cities  (which,  we  have  already 
seen,"  wer^  the  seats  of  justice),  generally  within  the  walls, 
though  sometimes  without  them.  Here  commodities  were 
exposed  to  sale,  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  tents  (2  Kings 
vii.  18.  2  Chron.  xviii.  9.  Job  xxix.  7.)  :  but  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  the  markets  were  en- 
closed in  the  same  manner  as  the  modern  eastern  bazars, 
which  are  shut  at  night,  and  where  the  traders'  shops 
are  disposed  in  rows  or  streets ;  and  (in  large  towns)  the 
dealers  in  particular  commodities  are  confined  to  particulai 
streets. 

The  Gates  of  the  Cities,  and  the  vacant  places  next  ad 
jacent  to  them,  must  have  been  of  considerable  size ;  for  we 
read  that  Ahab  king  of  Israel  assembled  four  hundred  false 
prophets  before  himself  and  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  in 
the  Gate  of  Samaria,  fl  Kings  xxii.  10.)  And  besides  these 
prophets,  we  may  readily  conclude  that  each  of  these  mo 
narchs  had  numerous  attendants  in  waiting.  Over  or  by  the 
side  of  many  gates  there  were  towers,  in  -which  w-atchmen 
were  stationed  to  observe  what  was  goino-  on  at  a  distance 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  24.  33.)8 
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I.  In  the  early  ages,  the  dress  of  mankind  was  very  sim- 
ple. Skins  of  animals  furnished  the  first  materials  (Gen. 
lii.  31.  Heb.  xi.  37.),'°  which,  as  men  increased  in  numbers 
and  civilization,  were  exchanged  for  more  costly  articles, 
made  of  wool  and  flax,  of  which  they  manufactured  woollen 
and  linen  garments  (Lev.  xiii.  47.    Frov.  xxxi.  13.)  ;  after- 

'  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  445.  »  Kuinoel,  on  Matt.  xiv.  19. 

>  Uae  Wilson's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  175, 176.      <  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  176. 

•  Hariiier's  Observations,  vol.  i.  p.  217.  See  also  vol.  ii.  pp.  135 — 138.  for 
Tarious  remarlts  illustrative  of  the  nature  of  the  drinking  vessels  anciently 
in  usij  ainortj;  tlie  Jews. 

•  Jahn  ct  Ackermann,  Archaecl.  Bibl.  §40.  Calmet's  Dictionary,  voce 
Lamps. 

■"  See  p.  51.  supra. 

'  Brunins,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp  -279—281.  Calmet,  Dissertations,  toni.  i.  pp. 
313—315.  Jahn  et  Ackermann,  ArchKol.  Bibl.  §  41.  Pareau,  Ant.  Uebr. 
"ip.  367—371. 

•  The  principal  authorities  for  this  chapter  are  Calmet's  Dissertation  sur 
n!S  Habits  des  Hebrcux,  Dissert,  torn.  i.  pp.  337—371. :  and  Pareau, 
Antiquitas  Hebraica,  pp.  371-3S6. 

■1*1*  ^^^'  ^^^  Wilson  met  with  some  Arabs,  residing  near  the  (so  called) 
villajre  of  Jeremiah,  who  were  clothed  in  s/ieep  and  goat  skina,  open  at 
Ihe  neck.    Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  &c.  vol.  i.  o.  189.  3d  edition. 


wards  fine  linen,  and  silk,  dyed  with  purple,  scarlet,  and 
crimson,  became  the  usual  apparel  of  the  more  opulent. 
(2  Sam.  i.  24.  Prov.  xxxi.  22.  Luke  xvi.  19.)  In  the  more 
early  ages,  garments  of  various  colours  were  in  great  esteem : 
such  was  Joseph's  robe,  of  which  his  envious  breth'pj>  strip- 
ped him,  when  they  resolved  to  sell  him."  (Gen.  xxxvii.  23.) 
Robes  of  various  colours  were  likewise  appropriated  to  the 
virgin  daughters  of  kings  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18.;,  who  also  wore 
richly  embroidered  vests.  (Psal.  xlv.  13,  14.)'2  It  appears 
that  the  Jewish  garments  were  worn  pretty  long;  for  it  is 
mentioned  as  an  aggravation  of  the  affront  done  to  David's 
ambassadors  by  the  king  of  Ammon,  that  he  cut  off  their 
garments  in  the  middle,  even  to  their  buttocks.  (2  Sam.  x.  4.) 
The  dress  of  the  Jews,  in  the  ordinary  ranlcs  of  life,  was 
simple  and  nearly  uniform.     John  the  Baptist  had  his  raiment 

>i  A  coat  of  many  colours  is  as  much  esteemed  in  soir>e  parts  of  Pales- 
tine at  this  day  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  .lacob,  and  of  Sisera.  Bucking- 
ham's Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  31.  Emerson's  I.ettcrs  from  the 
£<rean,  vol.  ii.  p.  31. 

>•  Jahn  et  Ackermann,  §§118,  119. 
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.?/  camels'  hair  (Matt.  iii.  4.), — not  of  the  fine  hair  of  that 
animal  which  is  wrought  into  camlets  (in  imitation  of 
which,  though  made  of  wool,  is  the  English  camlet),  but  of 
the  long  and  shaggy  hair  of  camels,  wnich  in  the  East  is 
manufactured  into  a  coarse  stuff  like  that  anciently  worn  by 
.tionks  and  anchorets.' 

It  is  evident,  from  the  prohibition  against  changing  the 
Iresses  of  the  two  sexes,  that  in  the  time  of  Moses  there  was 
a  difference  between  the  garments  worn  respectively  by  men 
and  women  ;  but  in  what  that  difference  consisted  it  is  now 
impossible  to  determine.  The  fashion,  too,  of  their  apparel 
does  not  appear  to  have  continued  always  the  same ;  for, 
before  the  hrst  subversion  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, there  were  some  who  delighted  to  wear  strange 
(that  is,  foreign)  apparel.  In  every  age,  however,  there 
were  certain  garments  (as  there  still  are  in  the  East)  which 
were  common  to  both  sexes,  though  their  shape  was  some- 
what different. 

II.  The  simplest  and  most  ancient  was  the  Tunic,  or  inner 
garment,  which  was  worn  next  the  body.  At  first,  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  large  linen  cloth,  which  hung  down  to  the 
knees,  but  which  was  afterwards  better  adapted  to  the  form 
of  the  body,  and  was  sometimes  furnished  with  sleeves.  The 
tunics  of  the  women  were  larger  than  those  worn  by  men. 
Ordinarily  they  were  composed  of  t^vo  breadths  of  cloth 
sewed  together ;  hence  those  which  were  woven  whole,  or 
without  seam  on  the  sides  or  shoulders,  were  greatly 
esteemed.  Such  was  the  tunic  or  coat  of  Jesus  Christ  men- 
tioned in  John  xix.  23.  A  similar  tunic  was  worn  by  the 
high-priest.2  This  garment  was  fastened  round  the  loins, 
whenever  activity  was  required,  by  a  girdle.  (2  Kings  iv.  29. 
John  xxi.  7.  Acts  xii.  8.)  The  prophets  and  poorer  class 
of  people  wore  leathern  girdles  (2  Kmgs  i.  8.  Matt.  iii.  4.), 
as  is  still  the  case  in  the  East ;  but  the  girdles  of  the  opulent, 
especially  those  worn  by  women  of  quality,  were  composed 
of  more  precious  materials,  and  were  more  skilfully  wrought. 
(Ezek.  xvi.  10.  Isa.  iii.  24.)  The  girdles  of  the  mhabitants 
of  the  East,  Dr.  Shaw  informs  us,  are  usually  of  worsted, 
very  artfully  woven  into  a  variety  of  figures,  such  as  the  rich 
girdles  of  the  virtuous  virgins  may  be  sunposed  to  have  been. 
(Prov.  xxxi.  24.)  They  are  made  to  fola  several  times  about 
the  body  ;  one  end  of  which  being  doubled  back,  and  sown 
along  the  edges,  serves  them  for  a  purse,  agreeably  to  the 
acceptation  of  ^mx  in  the  Scriptures  (Matt.  x.  9.  Mark  viii. 
6.  where  it  is  rendered  a  purse).  The  Turks  make  a  further 
use  of  these  girdles,  by  fixing  therein  their  knives  and 
poniards  :  whilst  the  Hojias,  i.  e.  the  writers  and  secretaries, 
suspend  in  the  same  their  inkhorns  ;  a  custom  as  old  as  the 
prophet  Ezekiel,  who  mentions  (ix.  2.)  a  peraon  clothtd  in 
while  linen,  with  an  inkhorn  upon  his  loins.'^ 

III.  Over  the  tunic  was  worn  a  larger  vest,  or  Upper 
Garment.  It  was  a  piece  of  cloth  nearly  square,  like  the 
hykes  or  blankets  woven  by  the  Barbary  women,  about  six 
yards  long,  and  five  or  six  feet  broad.  The  two  corners, 
which  were  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  were  called  the 
skirts,  literally,  the  wings  of  the  garment.  (1  Sam.  xv.  11. 
xxiv.  4,  5.  11.  Hag.  ii.  12.  Zech.  viii.  23.)  This  garment 
serves  the  Kabyles  or  Arabs  for  a  complete  dress  in  the  day  ; 
and  as  they  sleep  in  their  raiment  (as  the  Israelites  did  of 
old,  Deut.  xxiv.  13.)  it  likewise  serves  them  for  their  bed 
and  covering  in  the  night.  "  It  is  a  loose,  but  troublesome 
kind  of  garment,  being  frequently  disconcerted  and  falling  to 
the  ground,  so  that  the  person  who  wears  it  is  every  moment 
obliged  to  tuck  it  up,  and  fold  it  anew  around  nis  body. 
This  shows  the  great  use  of  a  girdle  whenever  they  are 
engaged  in  any  active  employment,  and  the  force  of  the 
Scripture  injunction  alluding  to  it,  of  having  our  loins  girded, 
in  order  to  set  about  it.  The  method  of  wearing  these  gar- 
ments, with  the  use  to  which  they  are  at  other  times  put,  in 
serving  for  coverlids  to  their  beds,  leads  us  to  infer  that  the 
finer  sort  of  them  (such  as  are  worn  by  the  ladies  and  by 
persons  of  distinction)  are  the  peplus  of  the  ancients.  Ruth's 
veil,  which  held  six  measures  of  barley  (Ruth  iii.  15.), 
might  be  of  the  like  fashion,  and  have  served  extraordinarily 
for  the  same  use ;  as  were  also  the  clothes  {t-jl  i/uxTta.,  the 
upper  garments)  of  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xii.  34.),  in  which 
they  folded  up  their  knead ing-troughs  :  as  the  Moors,  Arabs, 
and  Kabyles  do,  to  this  day,  things  of  the  like  burden  and 

«  On  this  subject  see  Capt.  Light's  Travels  in  Esypt,  &c.  p.  135.  and  Mr. 
Morier's  Second  Journey  in  Persia,  p.  44.  Chardin  assures  us,  that  the 
modern  Dermises  wear  garments  of  coarse  camels'  hair  and  also  great 
«athern  girdles.    Harmer's  Obs.  vol.  ii.  p.  487. 

»  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  7.   §  4. 

»  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  409, 410.  8vo.  edit. 
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incumbrance  in  their  hykes.  Instead  of  the  fil-'ila  that  was 
used  by  the  Romans,  tne  Arabs  join  together  with  thread  oi 
a  wooden  bodkin  the  two  tipper  corners  of  this  g-arment ;  and 
after  having  placed  them  first  over  one  of  their  shoulders, 
tliev  then  fold  the  rest  of  it  about  their  bodies.  The  outer 
fold  serves  them  frequently  instead  of  an  apron,  wherein  they 
carry  herbs,  leavts,  corn,  &c.,  and  may  illustrate  several 
allusions  made  thereto  in  Scripture  ;  as  gathering  the  lap  full 
of  wild  gourds  (2  Kings  iv.  39.),  rendering  seven-fold,  ^/j^/'/i^ 
•  :i:l(,  the  lins/ini  (Psalm  cxxix.  7.  Luke  vi.  38.), 
f/ie  liipy  (Neh.  v.  13.)'     It  was  these  I/uatm, 

upper  garments,  which  the  Jewish  popidace  strewed  in  the 
road  during  Christ's  triumphant  progress  to  Jerusalem. 
(Matt.  xxi.  8.)  A  persop  divested  of  this  garment,  conforma- 
bly to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  is  said  to  be  naked.  (2  Sam.  vi.  20. 
Jonn  xxi.  7.)  By  the  Mosaic  constitution,  in  Num.  xv. 
37 — 40.,  the  Israelites  were  enjoined  to  put  fringes  on  the 
borders  of  their  upper  garments  that  they  might  remember  all 
ike  commandments  of  the  Lord  to  do  them.  A  similar  exhorta- 
tion is  recorded  in  Deut.  vi.  8.  compared  with  Exod.  xiii.  16. 
But,  in  succeeding  ages,  these  injunctions  were  abused  to 
superstitious  purposes ;  and  among  the  charges  alleged 
against  the  Pharisees  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  that  of  enlarging 
their  Phylacteries,  and  the  fringes  of  their  garments  (Matt. 
xxiii.  5.),  as  indicating  their  pretensions  to  a  more  studious 
and  perfect  observance  of  the  law.  These  phylacteries  con- 
sisted of  four  strips  or  scrolls  of  parchment,  or  the  dressed 
skin  of  some  clean  animal,  inscribed  with  four  paragraphs  of 
the  law,  taken  from  Exod.  xiii.  1 — 10.  and  xiii.  11 — 16. 
Deut.  vi.  4 — 9.  and  xi.  13 — 21.  all  inclusive,;  which  the 
Pharisees,  interpreting  literally  (as  do  the  modern  rabbins) 
Deut.  vi.  8.  and  other  similar  passages,  tied  to  the  fronts  of. 
their  caps  and  on  their  arms,  and  also  inscribed  on  their  door- 
posts. These  phylacteries  were  regarded  as  amulets,  or,  at_ 
least,  as  efficacious  in  keeping  off  evil  spirits,  whence  their 
Greek  name  ^A^KTupiu,  from  (puKo-Tru,  to  guard  or  preserve. 
The  practice  of  inscribing  passages  of  the  Koran  upon  the 
door-posts  of  their  houses  is  said  to  be  still  continuea  by  the 
Mohammedans  in  Judaea  and  Syria. ^  The  xoia-,T£tfiv,  hem,  or 
border  of  Christ's  garment,  out  of  which  a  healing  power 
issued  to  the  diseased  who  touched  it  (Matt.  ix.  20.  xiv.  36. 
Mark  vi.  56.  Luke  viii.  44.),  was  the  fringe  which  he  wore, 
in  obedience  to  the  law. 

The  Xx^jMUf,  chlamys,  or  scarlet  robe  with  which  our  Sa- 
viour was  arrayed  in  mock  majesty  (Matt,  xxvii.  28.  31.). 
was  a  scarlet  robe  worn  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  The  2To^» 
was  a  flowing  robe  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  worn  by  persons 
of  distinction.  (Mark  xii.  38.  xvi.  5.  Luke  xv.  22.  xx.  46. 
Rev.  vi.  11.  vii.  9.  13,  14.)  The  2(f/w  was  a  linen  uppei 
garment,  worn  by  the  Orientals  in  summer  and  by  night,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  ifA-j-nov.  (Mark  xiv.  51,  52.)  It  was  also 
used  as  an  envelope  for  dead  bodies.  (Matt,  xxvii.  59.  Mark 
XV.  46.  Luke  xxiii.  53.)  The  <iujKcvn,^  or  cloak  (2  Tim.  iv. 
13.),  was  the  same  as  the  penula  of  the  Romans,  viz.  a  tra- 
velling cloak  with  a  hood  to  protect  the  wearer  against  the 
weather.'  The  Scwifa/wo^,  or  handkerchief,  corresponded  to  the 
Kst^f/pajTKv  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  sudarium  of  the  Romans, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Chaldsans  and  Syrians  with 
greater  latitude  of  signification,  and  was  used  to  denote  any 
unen  cloth.  (John  xi.  44.  xx.  7.  Acts  xix.  12.)  The  2////jwii- 
TM  (semicinctium),  or  apron,  passed  also  from  the  Romans  : 
it  was  made  of  linen,  surrounded  half  the  body  (Acts  xix. 
12.),  and  corresponded  nearly  to  the  Xltfii^a>y.A.  of  the  Greeks." 
Whenever  the  men  journeyed,  a  staff  was  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment. (Gen.  xxxii.  10.  xxxviii.  18,  Matt,  x.  10.  Mark 
vi.  8.) 

IV.  Originally,  men  had  no  other  Covering  for  the  Heah 
than  that  which  nature  itself  supplied, — the  hair.  Calmel 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  Hebrews  never  wore  any  dress  or 
covering  on  their  heads  :  David,  when  driven  from  Jerusa- 
lem (he  urges),  fled  with  his  head  covered  with  his  upper 
garment ;  and  Absalom  would  not  have  been  suspended  among 
the  boughs  of  an  oak  by  his  hair,  if  he  had  worn  a  covering. 
(2  Sam.  xvi.  30.  xviii.  9.)     But  may  not  these  have  been 

«  s*haw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  404 — 406. 

s  Call  et's  Dictionary,  voce  Phylacteries.  Robinson's  Greek  Lexicon. 
voce  'J>u\.<tTKp.i;.  Respecting  the  phylacteries  of  the  modern  Jews,  Mr. 
Allen  has  collected  much  curious  information.  Modern  Judaism,  pp.  304 
—318.  In  the  Biblintheca  Sussexiana  there  isa  description  of  three  Jewish 
phylacteries,  which  are  preserved  among  the  M5S.  in  the  library  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Dukn  of  Sussex.  Bibl.  Sussex,  vol.  i.  part  i.  pp.  xjurrl 
— xxxi.x. 

•  Robinson's  Lexicon,  vocibus. 

'  Adam's  Roman  Antiauilies,  p.  386. 

•  Valpv's  Gr.  Test,  on  Luke  xix.  20.  and  Acta  xi*.  12. 
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particular  cases'?  David  went  up  the  Mount  of  Olivos,  as  a 
mourner  and  a  furtive;  and  Absalom,  flecinjr  in  battle, 
might  have  lost  his  cap  or  bonnet.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
i\>iTC  (rsffNiPH),  or  turban,  was  common  both  to  men  and  wo- 
men. (Job  xxix.  14.  Isa.  iii.  23.) 

Longhair  was  in  great  esteem  among  the  Jews.  The  hair 
of  Absalom's  head  was  of  such  prodigious  length,  that  in  iiis 
flight,  when  defeated  in  battle,  as  he  was  rimng  with  great 
speed  under  the  trees,  it  caught  hold  of  one  of  the  bouirhs ; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  lifted  off  his  saddle,  and  his 
mule  running  from  beneath  him,  left  him  suspended  in  the 
air,  unable  to  extricate  himself.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  9.)  The 
plucking  off  the  hair  was  a  great  disgrace  among  the  Jews; 
and,  therefore,  Nehemiah  punished  in  this  manner  those 
Jews  who  had  been  guilty  of  irregular  marriages,  in  order  to 
put  them  to  the  greater  shame.  (Neh.  xiii.  25.)  Baldness 
was  also  considered  as  a  disgrace.  (2  Sam.  xiv.  26.  2  Kings 
li.  23.  Isa.  iii.  24.)     On  festive  occasions,  the  more  opulent 

ferfumed  their  hair  with  fragrant  unguents.  (Psal.  xxiii.  5. 
Iccl.  ix.  8.  Matt.  vi.  17.  xxvi.  7.)  And  it  should  seem, 
from  Cant.  v.  11.,  that  black  hair  was  considered  to  be  the 
most  beautiful. 

The  Jews  wore  their  beards  very  long,  as  we  may  see 
from  the  example  of  the  ambassadors,  whom  David  sent  to 
the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  and  whom  that  ill-advised  kin^ 
caused  to  be  shaved  by  way  of  affront.  (2  Sam.  x.  4.)  And 
as  the  shaving  of  them  was  accounted  a  trreat  indignity,  so 
the  cutting  off  half  their  beards,  which  made  them  still  more 
ridiculous,  was  a  great  addition  to  the  affront,  in  a  country 
where  beards  were  held  in  such  great  veneration. 

In  the  East,  especially  among  the  Arabs  and  Turks,  the 
beard  is  even  now  reckoned  the  greatest  ornament  of  a  man, 
and  is  not  trimmed  or  shaven,  except  in  cases  of  extreme 
grief:  the  hand  is  almost  constantly  employed  in  smoothing 
the  beard  and  keeping  it  in  order,  and  it  is  often  perfumed  as 
if  it  were  sacred.  Thus,  we  read  of  the  fragrant  oil,  which 
ran  down  from  Aaron's  beard  to  the  skirts  of  his  garment. 
(Psal.  cxxxiii.  2.  Exod.  xxx.  30.)'  A  shaven  beard  is  re- 
puted to  be  more  unsightly  than  the  loss  of  a  nose ;  and  a 
man  who  possesses  a  reverend  beard  is,  in  their  opinion,  in- 
capable of  acting  dishonestly.  If  they  wish  to  affirm  any 
thing  with  pecufiar  solemnity,  they  swear  by  their  beard ; 
ind  when  they  express  their  good  wishes  for  any  one,  they 
make  use  of  the  ensuing  formula — God  preserve  thy  blessed 
beard !  From  these  instances,  which  serve  to  elucidate 
many  other  passages  of  the  Bible  besides  that  above  quoted, 
we  may  readily  understand  the  full  extent  of  the  disgrace 
wantonly  inflicted  b\'  the  Ammonitish  kings  in  cutting  off 
half  the  beards  of  David's  ambassadors.  Niebuhr  relates, 
that  if  any  one  cut  off  his  beard,  after  having  recited  Tifatha, 
or  prayer,  which  is  considered  in  the  nature  of  a  vow  never 
to  cut  it  off,  he  is  liable  to  be  severely  punished,  and  also  to 
become  the  laughing-stock  of  those  wno  profess  his  faith. 
The  same  traveller  has  also  recorded  an  instance  of  a  modern 
Arab  prince  having  treated  a  Persian  envoy  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Hanun  treated  David's  ambassadors,  which  brought  a 
powerful  army  upon  him  in  the  year  1765.2  The  not  trim- 
ming of  the  beard  was  one  of  the  indications  by  which  the 
Jews  expressed  their  mourning.  (2  Sam.  xix.  24.) 

"  All  the  Grecian  and  Roman  women,  without  distinction, 
wore  their  hair  long.  On  this  they  lavished  all  their  art, 
disposing  it  in  various  forms,  and  embellishing  it  with  divers 
ornaments.  In  the  ancient  medals,  statues,  and  basso-re- 
lievos, we  behold  those  plaited  tresses  which  the  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul  condemn,  and  see  those  expensive  and  fan- 
tastic decorations  which  the  ladies  of  those  times  bestowed 
upon  thcf'r  head-dress.  This  pride  of  braided  and  plaited 
tresses,  this  ostentation  of  jewels,  this  vain  display  of  finery, 
the  apostles  interdict,  as  proofs  of  a  light  and  little  mind,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  modesty  and  decorum  of  Christian 
women.  St.  Paul,  in  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  in  the 
passage  where  he  condemns  it,  shows  us  in  what  the  pride 
of  female  dress  then  consisted.  /  will,  says  he,  that  women 
adorn  themselves  in  tnodest  apparel,  tvith  shamefacedness  and 
Kobriety,  not  with  broidered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or 
COSTLY  array  :  but  {which  becometh  women  professing  (godli- 
ness) with  good  u-orks.  (I  Tim.  ii.  9.)  St.  Peter  in  like  man- 
ner ordains,  that  the  aaorning  of  the  fair  sex  should  not  be 
so  much  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of 
wearing  of  gold,  or  putting  on  of  apparel  :  but  let  it  be  the 
Hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which  i»  not  corruptible,  even 
the  ornament  of  a  meek  arid  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight 

»  Rae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  Ac.  vol.  i.  p.  147. 3d  edition. 
•  Descript  Ue  I'Arabic,  p.  61.  I 


of  God  of  great  price.  (1  Pet.  iii.  3.)^  On  the  contrary,  the 
men  in  those  times  universally  wore  their  hair  short,  as  ap- 
pears from  all  the  books,  medals,  and  statues  that  have  been 
transmitted  to  us.  This  circumstance,  which  formed  a  prin- 
cipal distinction  in  dress  between  the  sexes,  happily  illus- 
irates  the  following  passage  in  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.  14,  15.)  : 
Doth  not  even  nature  itself  teach  you,  that  if  a  man  have  long 
hair  //  is  a  SHA.ME  to  him.  But  if  a  woman  have  long  hair 
//  is  a  glory  to  her  .•  for  her  hair  is  given  her  for  a  covering. 

"  The  Jewish  and  Grecian  ladies,  moreover,  never  an- 
peared  in  public  without  a  veil.  Hence  St.  Paul  severely 
censures  tne  Corinthian  women  for  appearing  in  the  church 
without  a  veil,  and  praying  to  God  uncovered,  by  which  they 
threw  off  the  decency  and  modesty  of  the  sex,  and  exposed 
themselves  and  their  religion  to  the  satire  and  calumny  of 
the  heathens.  The  whole  passage  beautifully  and  clearly 
exhibits  to  the  reader's  ideas  the  distinguishing  customs 
which  then  prevailed  in  the  different  dress  and  appearance 
of  the  sexes."  (Compare  1  Cor.  xi.  13 — 16.)' 

V.  Their  legs  were  bare,  and  on  tiie  feet  they  wore  San- 
dals, or  soles  made  of  leather  or  of  wood,  and  fastened  around 
the  feet  in  various  ways,  after  the  oriental  fashion.  (Gen. 
xiv.  23.  Exo''..  xii.  11.  Isa.  v.  27.  Mark  vi.  9.  John  i.  27. 
Acts  xii.  8.)  •  s  luxury  increased,  magnificent  sandals  con- 
stituted, in  the  East,  a  part  of  the  dress  of  both  males  and 
females,  who  could  afford  such  a  luxury.  (Cant.  vii.  1. 
Ezek.  xvi.  10.)  The  sandals  of  Judith  were  so  brilliant, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  general  splendour  of  her  bracelets, 
rings,  and  necklaces,  these  principally  succeeded  in  capti- 
vating the  ferocious  Holofernps.  (Judith  x.  4.  xvi.  9.V  On 
entering  a  sacred  place  it  was  usual  to  lay  them  aside  (Exod. 
iii.  5.  Josh.  v.  15.),  as  is  the  practice  among  the  Mohamme- 
dans in  the  East  to  this  day.  \Vhen  any  one  entered  a  house, 
it  was  customary  to  take  off  the  sandals,  and  wash  the  feet. 
(Gen.  xviii.  4.  xix.  2.)  A  similar  custom  obtains  in  India 
at  the  present  time.^  Among  peisons  of  some  rank  it  was 
the  office  of  servants  to  take  on  the  sandals  of  guests,  and 
(after  washing  their  feet)  to  return  them  to  the  owners  on 
their  departure.  (Matt.  iii.  11.  Mark  v.  7.  Luke  iii  16.  John 
xiii.  4,  5.  14 — 16.  1  Tim.  v.  10.)  Persons,  who  were  in 
deep  affliction,  went  barefoot  (2  Sam.  xv.  30.  xix.  24.  Isa. 
XX.  2 — 4.)  ;  which,  under  other  circumstances,  was  consi- 
dered to  be  ignominious  and  servile.  (Deut.  xxv.  9,  10.  Isa. 
xlvii.  2.  Jer.  ii.  25.) 

VI.  Seals  or  Signets,  and  Rings,  were  commonly  worn 
by  both  sexes. 

Pliny^  states  that  the  use  of  Seals  or  Signets  was  rare  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war  ;  but  among  the  Hebrews  they  were 
of  much  greater  antiquity,  for  we  read  that  Judah  l'=ft  his 
signet  as  a  pledge  with  Tamar.  (Gen.  xxxviii.  25.)  The 
ancient  Hebrews  wore  their  seals  or  signets,  either  as  rinv^-"* 
on  their  fingers,  or  as  bracelets  on  their  arms,  a  custom  which 
still  obtains  in  the  East.  Thus  the  bride  in  the  Canticles 
(viii.  6.)  desires  that  the  spouse  would  wear  her  as  a  seal  on 
his  arm.  Occasionally,  they  were  worn  upon  the  bosom  by 
means  of  an  ornamental  chain  or  ligature  fastened  round  the 
neck.  To  this  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in  Prov.  vi.  21. 
The  expression  to  set  as  a  seal  upon  the  heart,  as  a  seal  upon 
the  arm  (Cant.  viii.  6.),  is  a  scriptural  expression  denoting 
the  cherishing  of  a  true  affection ;  with  the  exhibition  of  those 
constant  attentions  which  bespeak  a  real  attachment.     Com- 

»  Mr.  Emerson's  acrount  of  Ihe  dress  of  the  younger  females  in  the 
house  of  the  British  consul  in  the  isle  of  Milo,  in  the  Levant,  strikingly 
illustrates  the  above-cited  passages  of  St.  Peter.  He  describes  their  hair 
as  being  plaited  into  long  triple  bands,  and  then  twisted  round  the  head, 
interlaced  with  strings  of  zechins,  mahmoudis,  and  other  colden  coins, 
or  left  to  How  gracefully  behind  them.  They  also  wore  four  or  five  gowns 
and  other  garments,  heaped  on  with  less  taste  than  profusion,  and  all  are 
secured  at  the  waist  by  a  velvet  stomacher,  richly  embroidered,  and  glit- 
tering with  gilded  spangles.  (Emerson's  Letters  from  the  JEgean,  vol.  ii. 
p.  23S.) 

*  Harwood's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.  101—103. 
»  Dr.  Good's  Sacred  Idyls,  pp.  147.  172.    In  the  East  generally,  and  in 

the  island  of  Ceylon  in  particular,  "the  shoes  of  brides  are  made  of  velvet, 
richly  ornamented  with  golU  and  silver,  not  unlike  a  pair  in  the  tower  [of 
London)  worn  by  queen  Elizabeth."    Callaway's  Oriental  Obser\-.  p.  47. 

•  An  intelligent  oriental  traveller  has  the  following  instructive  obser\a- 
tions  on  this  subject : — "  I  never  understood  the  full  meaning  of  our  Lord's 
words,  as  recorded  in  John  xiii.  10.,  untill  beheld  the  better  sort  of  natives 
return  home  after  performing  their  customary  ablutions.  The  passage 
reads  thus :  '  lie  that  is  washed  needeth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet,  but  is 
clean  every  whit.'  Thus,  as  they  return  to  their  habitations  barefoot,  they 
necessarily  contract  in  their  progress  some  portion  of  dust  on  their  feet ; 
and  this  is  universally  the  case,  however  nigh  their  dwellings  may  be  to 
the  river  side.  When  therefore  they  return,  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to 
mount  a  low  stool,  and  pour  a  small  vessel  of  water  oyer  their  feet,  to 
cleanse  them  from  the  soil  they  may  have  contracted  in  their  journey 
homewards ;  if  they  are  of  the  higher  order  of  society,  a  servant  perfortu 
it  for  ihem,  and  then  they  are  'clean  every whiL'"  Statham's  Indian 
Recollections,  p.  81.  I/>ndon,  1832. 12mo. 

'  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxnii.  c.  I. 
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pare  also  Hag.  ii.  23.  Jer.  xxxii.  24.  The  Ring  is  men- 
tioned in  Isa.  lii.  21.,  and  also  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal, 
where  the  father  orders  a  rinw  for  his  returning  son  (Luke 
XV.  22.),  and  also  bj  the  apostle  James,  (ii.  2.)  The  com- 
pliment of  a  royal  nng  was  a  token  that  the  person,  to  whom 
It  was  given,  was  invested  with  power  and  honour :  thus 
Pharaoh  took  off  his  ring  from  his  hand,  and  put  it  on  .Jo- 
seph's. (Gen.  xli.  42.)  And  Ahasuerus  plucked  off  his  ring 
from  his  finger,  and  bestowed  it  on  Haman  (Esther  iii.  10.), 
and  afterwards  on  Mordecai.  (viii.  2.) 

VII.  Although  the  garments  anciently  worn  by  the  .Tews 
were  few  in  number,  yet  their  ornaments  were  many,  espe- 
cially those  worn  by  the  women.  The  prophet  Isaiah,  when 
reproaching  the  daughters  of  Sion  with  their  luxury  and 
vanity,  gives  us  a  particular  account  of  their  female  orna- 
ments. (Isa.  iii.  16 — 24.)'  The  most  remarkable  were  the 
following : — 

1.  Tlie  Nose  Jewels  (ver.  21.),  or,  as  Bishop  Lowth 
translates  them,  the  jewels  of  the  nuslril.  They  were  rings  set 
with  jewels,  pendent  from  the  nostrils,  like  ear-rings  from  the 
ears,  by  holes  bored  to  receive  them.  Ezekiel,  enumerating 
the  common  ornaments  of  women  of  the  first  rank,  distinctly 
mentions  the  nose  jewel  (Ezek.  xvi.  12.  marg.  rendering) ; 
and  in  an  elegant  Proverb  of  Solomon  (Prov.  xi.  22.)  there 
is  a  manifest  allusion  to  this  kind  of  ornament,  which  shows 
that  it  was  used  in  his  time.  Nose  jewels  were  one  of  the 
love-tokens  presented  to  Rebecca  by  the  servant  of  Abraham 
in  the  name  of  his  master.  (Gen.  xxiv.  22.  where  the  word 
translated  ear-ring  ought  to  have  been  rendered  nose  jeweLY 
However  singular  this  custom  may  appear  to  us,  modern 
travellers  attest  its  prevalence  in  the  East  among  women  of 
all  ranks. ^ 

2.  The  Ear-ring  was  an  ornament  worn  by  the  men  as 
well  as  the  women,  as  appears  from  Gen.  xxxv.  4.  and 
Exod.  xxxii.  2. ;  and  by  other  nations  as  well  as  the  Jews, 
as  is  evident  from  Num.  xxxi.  50.  and  Judg.  viii.  24.  It 
should  seem  that  this  ornament  had  been  heretofore  used  for 
idolatrous  purposes,  since  Jacob,  in  the  injunction  which  he 
gave  to  his  household,  commanded  them  to  put  away  the 
strange  gods  that  luere  in  their  hands,  and  the  ear-rings  that 
were  in  their  ears.  (Gen.  xxxv.  2.  4.)^  It  appears  that  the 
Israelites  themselves  in  subse(juent  times  were  not  free  from 
this  superstition  ;  for  Hosea  (ii.  13.)  represents  Jerusalem  as 
havino-  decked  herself  with  ear-rings  to  Baalim. 

3.  Perfume  Boxes  (in  our  version  of  Isa.  iii.  20.  rendered 
tablets)  were  an  essential  article  in  the  toilet  of  a  Hebrew 
lady.  A  principal  part  of  the  delicacy  of  the  Asiatic  ladies 
consists  in  the  use  of  baths,  and  the  richest  oils  and  per- 
fumes :  an  attention  to  which  is  in  some  degree  necessary  in 
those  hot  countries.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  rich 
ointments  of  the  bride  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  (iv.  10,  11.) 
The  preparation  for  Esther's  introduction  to  king  Ahasuerus 
was  a  course  of  bathing  and  perfuming  for  a  whole  year  :  six 
months  with  oil  of  myrrh,  ana  six  months  with  sivcct  odours. 
(Esth.  ii.  12.)  A  diseased  and  loathsome  habit  of  body, 
which  is  denounced  against  the  women  of  Jerusalem — 

And  there  shall  be,  instead  of  perfume,  a  piitiid  ulcer— 

Isa.  iii.  21.    Dp.  Lowth's  version. 

instead  of  a  beautiful  skin,  softened  and  made  agreeable  with 
all  that  art  could  devise,  and  all  that  nature,  so  prodigal  in 
those  countries  of  the  richest  perfumes,  coukl  supply, — must 
have  been  a  punishment  the  most  severe,  and  the  most  morti- 
fying to  the  delicacy  of  these  haughty  daughters  of  Sion. -^ 

4.  The  Transparent  Garments  (in  our"version  of  Isa.  iii. 
23.  rendered  glasses)  were  a  kind  of  silken  dress,  transparent 
like  gauze,  worn  only  by  the  most  delicate  v/omen,  and  by 
such  as  dressed  themselves  more  elegantly  than  became 
women  of  good  character.  This  sort  of  garments  was  after- 
wards in  use  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.^ 

»  Schroeder  has  treated  at  great  length  on  the  various  articles  of  female 
apparel  mentioned  in  Isa.  iii.  Ifj— 24.  in  his  Commentarius  Philologico- 
Criticus  de  Vestitu  MulierumHebraeaum.  Lug.  Bat.  1735.  4to. 

■J  Up.  Lowth  on  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 

»  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  48.  Ilarmer's  Observations,  vol.  iv.  pp.  316—320.  In  the 
East  Indies,  a  small  jewel,  in  form  resembling  a  rose,  ornaments  one 
nostril  of  even  the  poorest  Malabar  woman.  Callaway's  Oriental  Obser- 
vations, p.  48. 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  ear-rings,  or  jewels,  worn  by  Jacob's  house- 
hold, had  oeen  consecrated  to  superstitious  purposes,  and  worn,  perhaps, 
as  a  kind  of  amulet.  It  appears  that  rings,  whether  on  the  ears  or  nose, 
were  first  superstitiously  worn  in  honour  of  false  gods,  and  probably  of 
the  sun,  whose  circular  form  they  might  be  designed  to  represent.  Mai- 
monides  mentions  rings  and  vessels  of  this  kind,  with  the  image  of  the 
sun,  moon,  &c.  impressed  on  them.  These  superstitious  objects  were 
.-.oncealed  by  Jacob  in  a  place  known  only  to  himself  Grotius  on  Gen. 
txxv.  4.     Calmet's  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  voce  Ring. 

•  Bo.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  r"    "   pp.  4S   50.  «  Ibid.  p.  49 


5.  Another  female  ornament  was  a  Chain  about  the  neck 
(Ezek.  xvi.  11.),  which  appears  to  have  been  used  also  by 
tlie  men,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Prov.  i.  9.  This  was  ^ 
general  ornament  in  all  the  eastern  countries  :  thus  Pharaoh 
is  said  to  have  piit  a  chain  of  gold  about  Joseph's  neck  (Gen. 
xli.  42.)  ;  and  Belshazzar  did  the  same  to  Daniel  (Dan.  v. 
29.)  ;  and  it  is  mentioned  with  several  other  things  as  pari 
of  the  Midianitish  spoil.  (Num.  xxxi.  50.)  Further,  the 
arras  or  wrists  were  adorned  with  bracelets  .■  these  are  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  female  ornaments  used  by  the  Jews  (Ezek. 
xvi.  11.),  and  were  part  of  Rebecca's  present.  They  were 
also  worn  by  men  of  any  considerable  figure,  for  we  read  of 
Judah's  bracelets  (Gen.  xxxviii.  18.),  and  of  those  worn  by 
Saul.  (2  Sam.  i.  10.) 

6.  We  read  in  Exod.  xxxviii.  S.  of  the  women's  Looking 
Glasses,  which  were  not  made  of  what  is  now  called 
glass,  but  of  polished  Ijrass,  otherwise  these  Jewish  Avomen 
could  not  have  contributed  them  towards  the  making  of  the 
brazen  laver,  as  is  there  mentioned.  In  later  times,  mirrors 
were  made  of  other  polished  metal,  which  at  best  could  only 
reflect  a  very  obscure  and  imperfect  image.  Hence  St.  Paul, 
in  a  very  apt  and  beautiful  simile,  describes  the  defective 
and  limited  knowledge  of  the  present  state  by  that  opaque 
and  dim  representation  of  objects,  which  those  mirrors  exni- 
bited.  Now  we  see  <f;'  'uxoTrTg^ov  by  means  of  a  mirror,'  darkly,- 
not  through  a  glass,  as  in  our  version  of  1  Cor.  xiii.  12. ;  for 
telescopes,  as  every  one  knows,  are  a  very  late  invention. 

7.  To  the  articles  of  apparel  above  enumerated  may  be 
added  Feet  Rings.  (Isa.  iii.8.  in  our  version  rendered  tink- 
ling ornaments  about  the  feet.)  Most  of  these  articles 
of  female  apparel  are  still  in  use  in  the  East.  The  East 
Indian  women,  who  accompanied  the  Indo-Anglican  army 
from  India  to  Egypt,  wore  large  rings  in  their  noses,  and  sil- 
ver cinctures  about  their  ankles  and  wrists,  their  faces  being 
painted  above  the  eyebrows.  In  Persia  and  Arabia,  also,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  women  paint  their  faces  and  wear  gold 
and  silver  rings  about  their  ankles,  which  are  full  of  little 
bells  that  tinlae  as  they  walk  or  trip  along.  Cingalese  chil- 
dren often  wear  rings  about  their  ankles  ;  Malabar  and  Moor 
children  wear  rings,  hung  about  with  hollow  balls,  which 
1  inkle  as  they  run.s  The  licensed  prostitutes  whom  Dr. 
Richardson  saw  at  Gheneh  (a  larcre  commercial  town  ol 
Upper  Egypt)  were  attired  in  a  similar  manner.^ 

8.  As  large  black  eyes  are  greatly  esteemed  in  the  East, 
the  oriental  women  have  recourse  to  artificial  means,  in  order 
to  impart  a  dark  and  majestic  shade  to  the  eyes.  Dr.  Shaw 
informs  us,  that  none  of  the  Moorish  ladies  think  themselves 
completely  dressed,  until  they  have  tinged  their  eyelids  with 
al-ka-hol,  that  is,  with  stibium,  or  the  powder  of  lead  ore. 
As  this  process  is  performed  "  by  first  dipping  into  this  pow- 
der a  small  wooden  bodkin  of  the  thickness  of  a  quill,  and 
then  drawing  it  afterwards  through  the  eyelids,  over  the  ball 
of  the  eye,  we  have  a  lively  image  of  wliatthe  prophet  Jere- 
miah (iv.  30.)  may  be  supposed  to  mean  by  renting  the  eyes 
(not  as  we  render  it,  loith  painting,  but)  with  -[ic,  lead  ore. 
The  sooty  colour  which  in  this  manner  is  communicated  to 
the  eyes  is  thought  to  add  a  wonderful  gTacefulness  to  per- 
sons of  all  complexions.  The  practice  of  it,  no  doubt,  is  of 
great  antiquity ;  for,  besides  the  instances  already  noticed, 
we  find,  that  when  Jezebel  is  said  to  have  painted  her  face 
(2  Kings  ix.  30.),  the  original  words  are  r^y;  -\^D2  dsit,  i.  e. 
she  adjusted,  or  set  off,  her  eyes  ivith  the  powdvr  of  lead  ore.  So 
likewise  Ezek.  xxiii.  40,  is  to  be  understood.  Kercn-hap' 
puch,  i.  e.  the  horn  of  pouk  or  lead  ore,  the  name  of  Job's 

'  The  'Eo-on-Tpoi',  or  metallic  mirror,  is  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the 
apocryplial  book  of  the  V/isduin  of  Solomon  (vii.  £0.);  who,  speaking  o( 
Wisdoin,  says  that  she  is  the  brightness  of  tlie  crcrlasting  light  and 
'EiJOUTPON  ixxx.JooTov  the  unspotted  MirJiOR  of  the  pouer  of  Oud  and  the 
image  of  his  goodness.  Tlie  author,  also,  of  ihe  bcmk  of  Kcclesiasticus, 
exhorting  to  put  no  trust  in  an  enemy,  says,  Though  he  liumble  himself 
and  go  crouching,  yet  take  good  heed  and  leu-are  oj'  him ;  atid  thou  shall 
be  unto  him  a>i  vz-mfixx^i;  ■Ei;onTI'ON,  as  if  thou  hadst  wiped  a  mirror, 
and  tliou  shall  lenow  that  his  rust  hath  iiot  allogelher  been  wiped  away. 
(Ecclus.  xii.  it.)  The  mention  of  rust  in  this  place  manifestly  indicates  the 
metallic  composition  of  the  mirror;  which  is  frtquently  mentioned  in  the 
ancient  classic  writers.  See  particularly  Anacreon,  Ode  xi.  3.  and  xx.  6, 
6.     Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 

•  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  v.  p.  320.  8vo.  edit.  Morier's  Second  Jour 
ney  in  Persia,  p.  145.  Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
329.  3a3.    Callaway's  Oriental  Observations,  pp.  47,  48. 

»  "This  is  tlie  only  place  in  Egypt  where  we  sawthe  women  of  the  town 
decked  out  in  all  their  finery.  They  were  of  all  nations  and  of  all  com- 
plexions, and  regularly  licensed,  as  in  many  parln  of  Europe,  to  exercise 
their  profession.  Some  of  them  were  highly  painted,  aiid  gorgeously 
attired  with  costly  necklaces,  rings  in  their  »•.'<•?«  and  in  their  ears,  and 
bracelets  on  their  wrists  and  arms.  Tht  j  ^sat  at  the  doors  of  the  houses, 
and  called  on  the  passengers  as  they  went  by,  in  the  same  manner  as  wo 
read  in  the  book  of  Proverbs."  [vii.  6—23  ]  (Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  260.)  The  same  cu.stom  was  observed  by  PiUs,  a  century  before,  al 
Cairo.     See  his  account  of  the  Mahometan?,  p.  99. 
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younorefit  rliuijrhter,  was  relative  to  this  custom  or  practice."' 
rho  modern  Persian,  Egyptian,  and  Arab  women,  continue 
the  practice  of  tincrjnjr  their  eyelashes  and  eyelids.2 

It  was  a  particular  mjunction  of  the  Mosaic  law  that  the 
women  shall  not  tvcur  that  which  pertninelh  unto  a  man,  nrl- 
ther  shall  a  man  put  on  a  womaii's  /rarment.  (Dent.  xxii.  5.) 
This  precaution  was  very  necessary  against  the  abuses  which 
are  the  usual  consequences  of  such  disguises.  For  a  woman 
drest  in  a  man's  clothes  will  not  be  restrained  so  readily  by 
that  modesty  which  is  the  peculiar  ornament  of  her  sex  ;  and 
a  man  drest  in  a  woman's  habit  may  without  fear  and  shame 
go  into  companies  where,  without  this  disguise,  shame  and 
'ear  would  hinder  his  admittance,  and  prevent  his  appearing. 

In  hot  countries,  like  a  considerable  part  of  Palestine, 
travellers  inform  us,  that  the  greatest  difference  imaginable 
subsists  between  the  complexions  of  the  women.  Those  of 
any  condition  seldom  go  abroad,  and  are  ever  accustomed  to 
bo  shaded  from  the  sun,  with  the  greatest  attention.  Their 
skin  is,  consequently,  fair  and  beautiful.  I3ut  women  in  the 
lower  ranks  oi  life,  especially  in  the  country,  being  from  the 
nature  of  their  employments  more  exposed  to  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun,  are,  in  their  complexions,  remarkably  tawny 
and  swarthy.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  high  value 
would,  of  course,  be  set,  by  the  eastern  ladies,  upon  the  fair- 
ness of  their  complexions,  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  their 
superior  quality,  no  less  than  as  an  enhancement  of  their 
beauty.  We  perceive,  therefore,  how  natural  was  the  bride's 
self-abasing  reflection  in  Cant.  i.  5,  (5.  respecting  her  tawny 
complexion  (caused  by  exposure  to  servile  employments), 
among  the  fair  daughters  of  Jerusalem  ;  who,  as  attendants 
on  a  royal  marriage  (we  may  suppose),  were  of  the  highest 
rank.5 

VIII.  To  change  habits  and  wash  one's  clothes  were  cere- 
monies used  by  the  Jews,  in  order  to  dispose  them  for  some 
holy  action  which  required  particular  purity.  Jacob,  after 
his  return  from  Mesopotamia,  required  his  household  to  change 
their  garments,  and  go  with  him  to  sacrijice  at  Bethel.  (Gen. 
XXXV.  2,  3.)  Moses  commanded  the  people  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  reception  of  the  law  by  purifying  and  washing 
their  clothes.  (Exod.  xix.  10.)  On  the  other  hand,  the 
RENDING  OF  one's  CLOTHES  is  an  expression  frequently  used 
in  Scripture,  as  a  token  of  the  highest  grief.  Reuben,  to 
denote  his  great  sorrow  for  Joseph,  rctit  his  clothes  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  29.)  ;  Jacob  did  the  like  (ver.  34.) ;  and  Ezra,  to 
express  the  concern  and  uneasiness  of  his  mind,  and  the 
apprehensions  he  entertained  of  the  divine  displeasure,  on 
account  of  the  people's  unlawful  marriages,  is  said  to  rend 
his  garments  and  his  mantle  (Ezra  ix.  3.) ;  that  is,  both  his 
inner  and  upper  garment:  this  was  also  an  expression  of 
indignation  and  holy  zeal ;  the  high-priest  rent  his  clothes, 
pretending  that  our  Saviour  had  spoken  blasphemy.  (Matt. 
xxvi.  65.)  And  so  did  the  apostles,  when  the  people  intended 
to  pay  them  divine  honours.  (Acts  xiv.  14^  The  garments 
of  mourners  among  the  Jews  were  chiefly  sackcloth  and 
haircloth.  The  last  sort  was  the  usual  clothinw  of  the  pro- 
phets, for  they  were  continual  penitents  by  profession ;  and 
therefore  Zechariah  speaks  of  the  rough  garments  of  the  false 
prophets,  which  they  also  wore  to  deceive.  (Zech.  xiii.  4.) 
.Jacob  was  the  first  we  read  of  that  put  sackcloth  on  his  loins, 

»  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  413. 

»  Harincr's  Observations,  vol.  iv.  p.  334.  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  414. 
Morier's  SccondJourney,  pp.  61.  Il5.  The  eyes  of  the  wife  of  a  Greek 
priest,  whom  Mr.  Rae  Wilson  saw  at  Tiberias,  were  Btained  with  black 
.(lowder.    (Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  170    "The  Palmy rene 

women are  the  finest  looking  women  of  all  the  Arab  tribes  of  Syria. 

Like  other  Orientals  of  their  se.K,  thoy  dye  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and 

the  palms  of  their  hands  red,  and  wear  gold  rings  in  their  ears  :  and  the 
jet-black  dye  of  the  hennah  for  the  eyelashes  is  never  forgotten ;  they 
imagine,  and,  perhaps,  with  truth,  that  Its  blackness  gives  the  eye  an  addi- 
tional languor  and  interest."    Game's  Letters  from  the  East,  p.  592. 

*  Fry's  Translation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  p.  36. 


as  a  token  of  mourning  for  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  34.),  signi- 
fying thereby  that  since  he  had  lost  his  oeloved  son  he  con- 
sidered himself  as  reduced  to  the  meanest  and  lowest  condi- 
tion of  life. 

IX.  A  prodigious  number  of  sumptuous  and  magnificent 
habits  was  in  ancient  times  regarded  as  a  necessary°and  in- 
dispensable part  of  their  treasures.  Horace,  speakinor  of 
Lucullus  (who  had  pillao;ed  Asia,  and  first  introduced  Asiatic 
refinements  among  the  Romans),  says,  that,  some  persons 
having  waited  upon  him  to  request  the  loan  of  a  hundred  suits 
out  of  his  wardrobe  for  the  Roman  stage,  he  exclaimed — "  A 
hundred  suits!  how  is  it  possible  forme  to  furnish  such  a 
number  ■?  However,  I  will  look  over  them  and  send  you  what 
I  have." — After  some  time,  he  writes  a  note,  and  tells  them 
he  had  five  thousand,  to  the  whole  or  part  of  which  they 
were  welcome.'' 

This  circumstance  of  amassing  and  ostentatiously  display- 
ing in  wardrobes  numerous  and  superb  suits,  as  indispensa- 
ble to  the  idea  of  wealth,  and  forming  a  principal  part  of  the 
opulence  of  those  times,  will  elucidate  several  passages  of 
Scripture.  The  patriarch  Job,  speaking  of  riches  in  his  time, 
says, —  Though  they  heap  up  silver  as  the  dust,  and  prepare 
raiment  as  the  clay.  (Job  xxvii.  16.)  Joseph  gave  his  brethren 
changes  of  raiment,  but  to  Benjamin  he  gave  three  hundred 
pieces  of  silver,  and^ve  changes  of  raiment.  (Gen.  xlv.  22.)-' 
Naaman  carried  for  a  present  to  the  prophet  Elisha  ten  changes 
of  raiment,  that  is,  according  to  Calmet,  ten  tunics  and  ten 
upper  garments.  (2  Kings  v.  5.)  In  allusion  to  this  custom 
our  Lord,  when  describing  the  short  duration  and  perishing 
nature  of  earthly  treasures,  represents  them  as  subject  to  the 
depredations  of  moths.  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
onearth,  where  moth  and  rust  do  corrupt.  (Matt.  vi.  19.)  The 
illustrious  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  when  appealing  to  the  in- 
tegrity and  fidelity  with  which  he  had  discharged  his  sacred 
office,  said, — I  have  coveted  no  man'' s  gold,  or  silver,  or  apparel. 
(Acts  XX.  33.)  The  apostle  James,  likewise  (just  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  when  they 
are  particularizing  the  opulence  of  those  times),  specifies 
gold,  silver,  and  garments,  as  the  constituents  of  riches : — 
Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men ;  vjeep  and  hotvlfor  your  miseries  that 
shall  come  upon  you.  Your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered,  and 
your  GARMENTS  ttvc  moth-eatcn.  (James  v.  1.  3.  2.)^  The 
fashion  of  hoarding  up  splendid  dresses  still  subsists  in  Pa- 
lestine. It  appears  from  Psal.  xlv.  8.  that  the  wardrobes  of 
the  East  were  plentifully  perfumed  with  aromatics  ;  and  in 
Cant.  iv.  11.  the  fragrant  odour  of  the  bride's  garments  is 
compared  to  the  odour  of  Lebanon."  With  robes  thus  per- 
fumed Rebecca  furnished  her  son  Jacob,  when  she  sent  nim 
to  obtain  by  stratagem  his  father's  blessing.  .And  he  (Isaac) 
smelted  the  smell  (or  fragrance^  of  his  raiment  and  blessed  him, 
and  said.  See  !  the  smell  of  my  son  is  0.9  the  smell  of  a  field 
which  the  Lord  hath  blessed.  (Gen.  xxvii.  27.)'  In  process 
of  time,  this  exquisite  fragrance  was  figuratively  applied  to 
the  moral  qualities  of  the  mind ;  of  which  we  have  an  exam 
pie  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  i.  3. 

Like  the  fragrance  of  thine  own  sweet  perfumes 
Is  thy  name, — a  perfume  jwured  forth.* 


•  Horat.  Epist.  lib.  i.  ep.  6.  ver.  40—14. 

»  Presenting  garments  is  one  of  the  modes  of  complimenting  persons  in 
the  East.  See  several  illustrative  instances  in  Burder's  OrientalLiteraXurc, 
vol.  i.  pp.  93,  91. 

•  Harwood's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  pp.  217,  248. 

'  Dr.  Good's  Sacred  Idyls,  p.  122.  In  p.  123.  he  has  quoted  the  following 
passage  from  Moschus,  in  which  the  same  idea  occurs  with  singular  exact- 
ness : — 

-TCU   OCjUfSpOTO;  0^/41) 

Ti\o5i  XXI  >.!i/u»>v<i;  (xaiivvTO  Kafot  a'tir^iti.  Idyl.  B.  91. 

WTiose  heavenly  fragrance  far  ejtceods 
The  fragrance  of  the  breathing  meads. 

Dr.  Good's  translation  of  Solomon's  Song  p   123 

•  Joweti's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  Ac.  pp.  97,  99. 
»  Dr.  (Jood's  version. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


JEWISH  CUSTOMS  RELATING  TO  MARBIA&E. 


I.  J^farriaVf-  actountcd  a  sacred  Obligation  by  the  Jews, — 11.  Polygamy  tolerated. —  Condition  of  Concubinet. — III.  JVuptiai 
Contract,  arid  Espousals. — IV.  JVuptiai  Ceremonies. — V.  Divorces, 


I.  Marriage  was  considered  by  the  .lews  as  a  matter  of 
hft  strictest  obligation.  Tiiey  understood  literally  and  as  a 
precept  these  words  uttered  to  our  first  parents,  Be  fruitful, 
and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth.  (Gen.  i.  28.)  Their 
continual  expectation  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  added 
great  weio-ht  to  this  obligation.  Every  one  lived  in  the  hopes 
fliat  this  Slessing  should  attend  their  posterity;  and  therefore 
they  thought  themselves  bound  to  further  the  expectance  of 
him,  by  adding  to  the  race  of  mankind,  of  whose  seed  he  was 
to  be  born,  and  wl\ose  happiness  he  was  to  promote,  by  that 
temporal  kingdom  for  wnich  they  looked  upon  his  appear- 
ance. 

Hence  celibacy  was  esteemed  a  great  reproach  in  Israel ; 
for,  besides  that  they  thought  no  one  could  live  a  single  life 
without  great  danger  of  sin,  they  esteemed  it  a  counteracting 
of  the  divine  counsels  in  the  promise,  that  the  seed  of  the 
woman  should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent.  On  this  account 
it  was  that  Jephthah's  daughter  deplored  her  virginity,  be- 
cause she  thus  deprived  her  father  of  the  hopes  which  he 
might  entertain  from  heirs  descended  from  her,  by  whom  his 
name  might  survive  in  Israel,  and,  consequently,  of  his  ex- 
pectation of  having  the  Messiah  to  come  of  his  seed,  which 
was  the  general  desire  of  all  the  Israelitish  women.  For 
the  same  reason  also  gterility  was  regarded  among  the  Jews 
(as  it  is  to  this  day  among  the  modern  Egyptians)'  as  one  of 
the  greatest  misfortunes  that  could  befall  any  woman,  inso- 
mucn  that  to  have  a  child,  though  the  woman  immediately 
died  thereupon,  was  accounted  a  less  affliction  than  to  have 
none  at  all ;  and  to  this  purpose  we  may  observe,  that  the 
midwife  comforts  Rachel  in  her  labour  (even  though  she 
knew  her  to  be  at  the  point  of  death)  in  these  terms.  Fear 
not,  fur  thou  shall  bear  this  son  also.   (Gen.  xxxv.  17.) 

From  this  expectation  proceeded  their  exactness  in  causing 
the  brother  of  a  husband,  who  died  without  issue,  to  marry  the 
widow  he  left  behind,  and  the  disgrace  that  attended  his  refus- 
ing so  to  do  ;  for,  as  the  eldest  son  of  such  a  marriage  became 
the  adopted  child  of  the  deceased,  that  child  and  the  posterity 
flowino-  from  him  were,  by  a  fiction  of  law,  considered  as  the 
real  offspring  and  heirs  of  the  deceased  brother.  This  ex- 
plains the  words  of  Isaiah,  that  seven  women  should  take  hold 
of  one  man,  saying,  Wc  will  eat  our  own  bread,  and  wear  our 
own  apparel  ,■  only  let  u."  be  called  by  thy  name,  to  take  away 
our  reproach.  (Isa.  iv.  1.)  This  was  the  reason  also  why  the 
Jews  commoruy  married  very  young.  The  age  prescribed  to 
men  by  the  Rabbins  was  eighteen  years.  A  virgin  was 
ordinarily  married  at  the  age  of  puberty,  that  is,  twelve  years 
complete,  whence  her  husband  is  called  the  guide  of  her 
youtn  (Prov.  ii.  17.),  and  the  husband  of  her  youth  (Joel  i. 
8.)  ;  and  the  not  giving  of  maidens  in  marriage  is  in  Psal. 
Ixxviii.  63  represented  as  one  of  the  effects  of  the  divine 
anger  towards  Israel.  In  like  manner,  among  the  Hindoos, 
the  delaying  of  the  marriage  of  daughters  is  to  this  day  re- 
garded as  a  great  calamity  and  disgrace. ^ 

II.  From  the  first  institution  of  marriage  it  is  evident  that 
God  gave  but  one  woman  to  one  man ;  and  if  it  be  a  true,  as 
it  is  a  common,  observation,  that  there  are  every  where  more 
males  than  females  bom  in  the  world,  it  follows  that  those 
men  certainly  act  contrary  to  the  laws  both  of  God  and  na- 
ture who  have  more  than  one  wife  at  the  same  time.  But 
though  God,  as  supreme  lawgiver,  had  a  power  to  dispense 
with  his  own  laws,  and  actually  did  so  with  the  Jews  for  the 

I  The  most  importunate  applicants  to  Dr.  Richardson  for  medical  advice 
were  those  who  consulted  him  on  account  of  sterility,  wliich  in  Egypt  (he 
gays)  is  still  considered  llie  greatest  of  all  evils.  "The  unfortunate  couple 
believe  that  they  are  bewitched,  or  under  the  curse  of  heaven,  which  they 
fancy  the  physician  has  the  power  to  remove.  It  is  in  vain  that  he  declares 
the  insufficiency  of  the  healing  art  to  take  away  their  reproach.  The  par- 
ties hang  round,  dunning  and  importuning  him  for  the  love  of  God,  to  pre- 
scribe for  them,  that  they  may  have  children  like  other  people.  'Give  me 
children,  or  I  die,'  said  the  fretful  Sarah  to  her  husband  ;  'Give  me  child- 
ren, or  I  curse  you,'  say  the  barren  Egyptians  to  their  physicians."  l3r. 
Richardson's  Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  106.  A  nearly 
similar  scene  is  described  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Madden,  who  travelled  in  the  East 
between  the  years  1824  and  1827.    Travels  in  Turkey,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  51. 

■*  Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  327.  Maurice's  Indian 
.\ntiquiti8«,  vol.  vii.  p.  329.  Home's  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
130,  33; 


more  speedy  peopling  of  the  world,  yet  it  is  certain  there  is 
no  sucn  toleration  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  and, 
therefore,  their  example  is  no  rule  at  this  day.  Tlie  first  who 
violated  this  primitive  law  of  marriage  was  Lamech,  who 
took  unto  him  two  wives,  (Gen.  iv.  19.)  Afterwards  we  read 
that  Abraham  had  concubines.  (Gen.  xxv.  6.)  And  his 
practice  was  followed  by  the  other  patriarchs,  which  at  last 
grew  to  a  most  scandalous  excess  in  Solomon's  and  Reho- 
Doam's  days.  The  word  concubine  in  most  Latin  authors, 
and  even  with  us  at  this  day,  signifies  a  woman,  who,  though 
she  be  not  married  to  a  man,  yet  lives  with  him  as  his  wift ; 
but  in  the  Sacred  Writings  it  is  understood  in  another  sense. 
There  it  means  a  lawful  wife,  but  of  a  lower  order  and  of  an 
inferior  rank  to  the  mistress  of  the  family ;  and,  therefore, 
she  had  equal  right  to  the  marriage-bed  with  the  chief  wife  ; 
and  her  issue  was  reputed  legitimate  in  opposition  to  bas- 
tards :  but  in  all  other  respects  these  concubines  were  inferior 
to  the  primary  wife  :  for  tliey  had  no  authority  in  the  family, 
nor  any  share  in  household  govr.rnment.  If  they  had  been 
servants  in  the  family  before  they  came  to  be  concubines, 
they  continued  to  be  so  afterwards,  and  in  the  same  subjec- 
tion to  their  mistress  as  before.  The  dignity  of  these  primary 
wives  gave  their  children  the  preference  in  the  succession,  so 
that  the  children  of  concubines  did  not  inherit  their  father's 
fortune,  except  upon  the  failure  of  the  children  by  these  more 
honourable  wives  ;  and,  therefore,  it  was,  that  the  father 
commonly  provided  for  the  children  by  these  concubines  in 
his  own  lifetime,  by  giving  them  a  portion  of  his  cattle  and 
goods,  which  the  Scripture  calls  gifts.  Thus  Sarah  was 
Abraham's  primary  wife,  by  whom  he  had  Isaac,  who  was 
the  heir  of  his  wealth.  But  besides  her,  he  had  two  concu- 
bines, Hagar  and  Keturah  ;  by  these  he  had  other  children 
whom  he  distinguished  from  Isaac,  for  it  is  said.  He  gave 
them  gifts,  and  sent  them  away  while  he  yet  lived,  f  Gen.  xxv. 
5,  6.)  In  Mesopotamia,  as  appears  from  Gen.  xxix.  26.,  the 
younger  daughter  could  not  be  given  in  marriage  "  before  the 
first-born"  or  elder,  and  the  same  practice  continues  to  this 
day  among  the  Armenians,  and  also  among  the  Hindoos, 
with  whom  it  is  considered  criminal  to  give  the  younger 
daughter  in  marriage  before  the  elder,  or  for  a  younger  son 
to  marry  while  his  elder  brother  remains  unmarried.^ 

III.  No  formalities  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the 
Jews — at  least  none  were  enjoined  to  them  by  Moses — in 
joining  man  and  wife  together.  Mutual  consent,  followed 
by  consummation,  was  deemed  sufficient.  The  manner  in 
which  a  daughter  was  demanded  in  marriage  is  described  in 
the  case  of  Shechem,  who  asked  Dinah  the  daughter  of  Jacob 
in  marriage  (Gen.  xxxiv.  6 — 12.)  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tract, together  with  the  mode  of  solemnizing  the  marriage,  is 
described  in  Gen.  xxiv.  50,  51.  57.  67.  There  was,  indeed, 
a  previous  espousal'  or  betrothing,  which  was  a  solemn  pro- 
mise of  marriage,  made  by  the  man  and  woman  each  to  the 
other,  at  such  a  distance  of  time  as  they  agreed  upon.  This 
was  sometimes  done  by  writing,  sometimes  by  the  delivery 
of  a  piece  of  silver  to  the  bride  in  presence  of  witnesses,  as  a 
pledge  of  their  mutual  engagements.  We  are  informed  by 
the  Jewish  writers  that  kisses  were  given  in  token  of  the 
espousals  (to  which  custom  there  appears  to  be  an  allusion 
in  Canticles  i.  2.),  after  which  the  parties  were  reckoned  aa 
man  and  wife.^     After  such  espousals  were  made  (which 

>  Home's  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii.  p.  352.  Paxton's  Illustrations  of 
Scripture,  vol.  iii.  p.  129.  2d  edit.  Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece  and  the 
Levant,  pp.  229,  230. 

*  "  Before  the  giving  of  the  law  (saith  Maimonides),  if  the  man  and  woman 
had  agreed  about  marriage,  he  brought  her  into  his  house  and  privately 
married  her.  But,  after  the  giving  of  the  law,  the  Israelites  were  com- 
manded, that  if  any  were  minded  to  take  a  woman  for  his  wife,  he  should 
receive  her,  first  before  witnesses,  and  henceforth  let  her  be  to  him  to 
wife,— as  it  is  written,  '  If  any  one  take  a  wife.'  This  taking  is  one  of  tho 
affirmative  precepts  of  the  law,  and  is  called  '  espousing.'  "  Lightfoors 
Horee  Hebr.  on  Matt.  i.  18.    (Works,  vol.  xi.  p.  H   8vo.  edit.  1833.) 

'  Dr.  Gill's  Comment,  on  Sol.  Song  i.  2.  The  same  ceremony  was  prac- 
tised among  the  primitive  Christians.  (Binahtim's  Antiquities,  book  xxii. 
c.  3.  sect.  6.)  By  the  civil  law,  indeed,  the  Kiss  is  made  a  ceremony,  in 
some  respects,  of  importance  to  the  validity  of  the  nuptial  contract.  (Cod. 
Justin,  lib.  v.  tit.  3.  de  Donation,  ante  Nuptias,  leg.  16.)  Fry's  Translation 
nf  the  Canticles,  b.  M. 
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was  generally  when  the  |)arties  wore  younfr)  tlic;  woman  con- 
tinued with  her  parents  several  months,  if  not  some  years  fat 
least  till  she  was  arrived  at  the  age  of  twelve),  before  sne 
was  broujrlit  home,  and  her  marriage  consummated.'  That 
it  was  the  practice  to  betroth  the  bride  some  time  before  the 
consummation  of  the  marriage  is  evident  from  Deut.  xx.  7. 
Thus  we  find  that  Samson's  wife  remained  with  her  parents 
d  considerable  time  after  espousals  (Judg.  xiv.  8.)  ;  and  we 
ire  told  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  visibly  with  child  before 
she  and  her  intcndetT  husband  came  together,  f  Matt.  i.  18.) 
[f,  during  tiie  time  between  the  espousals  and  tne  marriage, 
the  bride  was  guilty  of  any  criminal  correspondence  with 
another  person,  contrary  to  the  fidelity  she  owed  to  her  bride- 
groom, she  was  treated  as  an  adulteress  ;  and  thus  the  holy 
Virgin,  after  she  was  betrothed  to  Joseph,  having  conceived 
our  blessed'  Saviour,  might,  according  to  the  rigour  of  the 
law,  have  been  punished  as  an  adulteress,  if  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  had  not  acquainted  Joseph  with  the  mystery  of  the 
incarnation.^ 

Among  the  Jews,  and  generally  throughout  the  East,  mar- 
riage was  considered  as  a  sort  of  purchase,  which  the  man 
made  of  the  woman  he  dosirfd  to  marry;  and,  therefore,  in 
contracting  marriages,  as  llio  wife  brought  a  portion  to  the 
husband,  so  the  husband  was  obliged  to  give  her  or  her  parents 
money  or  presents  in  lieu  of  this  portion.  This  was  the  case 
oetvveen  rlamor,  the  father  of  fehechem,  and  the  sons  of 
Jacob,  with  relation  to  Dinah  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12.);  and  Jacob, 
having  no  money,  offered  his  uncle  Laban  seven  years'  ser- 
vice,'  which  must  have  been  equivalent  to  a  large  sum.  (Gen. 
xxix,  18.)  Saul  did  not  give  his  daughter  Michal  to  David, 
till  after  he  had  received  a  hundred  foreskins  of  the  Philis- 
tines. (1  Sam.  xviii.  25.)  Hosea  bought  his  wife  at  the  price 
of  fifteen  pieces  of  silver,  and  a  measure  and  a  half  of  barley. 
THos.  iii.  2.)  The  same  custom  also  obtained  among  the 
Greeks  and  other  ancient  nations;'  and  it  is  to  this  day  the 
oractice  in  several  eastern  countries,  particularly  among  the 
Druses,  Turks,  and  Christians,  who  mhabit  the  country  of 
Haouran,  and  also  among  the  modern  Sccnite  Arabs,  or  those 
who  dwell  in  tents. •'^ 

TV.  It  appears  from  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
that  the  Jews  celebrated  the  nuptial  solemnity  with  great  fes- 
tivity and  splendour.  Many  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies, 
observed  by  them  on  this  occasion,  were  common  both  to  the 
Greek  and  Romans.  We  learn  from  tlie  Misna,  that  the  Jews 
were  accustomed  to  put  crowns  or  garlands  on  the  heads  of 
newly  married  persons ;  and  it  should  seem  from  the  Song  of 
Solomon  (iii.  11.),  that  the  ceremony  of  putting  it  on  was 
performed  by  one  of  the  parents.  Among  ihe  Greeks  the 
oride  was  crowned  by  her  mother;''  and  among  them,  as  well 
as  among  the  Orientals,  and  particularly  thi^  Hebrews,  it  was 
customary  to  wear  crowns  or  garlands,  not  merely  of  leaves 
or  flowers,  but  also  of  gold  or  silver,  in  proportion  to  the  rank 
of  the  person  presenting  them ;  but  those;  ])repared  for  the 
celebration  of  a  nuptial  banquet,  as  being  a  festivity  of  the 
first  consetjuence,  were  of  peculiar  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence. Chaplets  of  flowers  only  constituted  the  nuptial 
crowns  of  the  Romans.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that 
the  nuptial  crowns  and  other  ornaments  of  a  bride  are  alluded 
to  in  Ezek.  xvi.  8 — 12. 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  apparel  of  the  bride  and 
bildegroom  from  Isa.  Ixi.  10.,  in  whicn  the  yet  future  pros- 
perous and  happy  state  of  Jerusalem  is  compared  to  the  dress 
of  a  bride  and  bridegroom.  The  latter  was  attended  by  nu- 
merous companions  :  Samuel  had  thirty  young  men  to  attend 
him  at  his  nuptials  (Judg.  xiv.  11.),  who  in  Matt  ix.  15.  and 
Mark  ii.  19.  are  termed  children  of  the  bnd- -chamber.  "At 
every  wedding  two  persons  were  selected,  who  devoted  them- 
selves for  some  time  to  the  service  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom.    The  offices  assigned  to  the  paranymph,  or  pacic, 

'  The  same  practice  obtains  in  tlie  East  Indies  to  lliis;  day.  Ward's  His- 
tory ol'  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  3^1. 

*  Calmct,  Dissertations,  torn.  i.  p.  279.    Parcaii,  Antif].  Hebr.  p.  440. 

*  The  Critn  Tartars,  who  are  in  poor  circumstances,  serve  an  appren- 
ticesliip  for  their  wives,  and  are  then  admitted  as  part  of  the  family.  Mrs. 
Holdorness's  Notes,  p.  8.  first  edit. 

*  Potter's  Greek  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  279. 

*  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  <$cc.  pp.  293.  385.  De  la  Roque.  Voyage 
dans  la  Palestine,  p.  2£t.  See  several  additional  instances  in  Burder's 
Oriental  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  56—59.  Voung  pirls,  Mr.  Buckingham 
informs  iis,  are  given  in  marriage  for  certain  sums  of  money,  varying 
Irom  500  to  1000  piastres,  among  the  better  order  of  inhabitants,  according 
to  their  connexions  or  beauty  ;  though  amonc  the  labouring  classes  it 
descends  as  low  as  100  or  even  50.  This  sum  being  paid  by  the  bridegroom 
to  the  bride's  father  adds  to  his  wealth,  and  makes  girls  (particularly  when 
handsome)  as  profitable  to  their  parents  as  boys  are  by  the  wages  they 
??'^" ,%?  '*'^'''  labour.  Buckingham's  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  pp. 
»9.   113. 

*  Pr  Good's  translation  of  Solomon'a  Song,  d-  106 


numerous  and  important ;  and,  on  account  of  those,  the  Bap- 
tist compares  himself  to  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom."  (John 
iii.  29.)  The  offices  of  tiie  paranymph  were  threefold — befort 
— at — and  after  the  marriage.  Before  the  marriage  of  his 
friend  it  was  his  duty  to  select  a  chaste  virgin,  and  to  be  the 
medium  of  communication  between  the  parties,  till  the  day  of 
marriage.  At  that  time  he  continued  with  them  during  the 
seven  days  allotted  for  the  wedding  festival,  rejoicing  in  the 
happiness  of  his  friend,  and  contributing  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  hilarity  of  the  occasion.  After  the  marriage,  tne  para- 
nymph was  considered  as  the  patron  and  friend  of  the  wife 
and  ner  husband,  and  was  called  in  to  compose  any  differ- 
ences that  might  take  place  between  them.  As  the  forerun- 
ner of  Christ,  the  Baptist  may  be  well  compared  to  the  para- 
nymph of  the  Jewish  marriages.  One  of  the  most  usual  com- 
parisons adopted  in  Scripture  to  describe  the  union  between 
Ciirist  and  his  Church  is  that  of  a  marriage.  The  Baptist 
was  the  paranymph,*  who,  by  the  preaching  of  repentance  and 
faith,  presented  tne  church  as  a  youthful  bride  and  a  chaste 
virgin  to  Christ.  He  still  continued  with  the  bridegroom,  till 
the  wedding  was  furnished  with  guests.  His  joy  was  ful- 
filled when  his  own  followers  came  to  inform  him  that  Christ 
was  increasing  the  number  of  his  disciples,  and  that  all  men 
came  unto  him.  This  intelligence  was  as  the  sound  of  the 
bridegroom's  voice,  and  as  the  pledge  that  the  nuptials  of 
heaven  and  earth  were  completed.  From  this  representation 
of  John  as  the  paranymph,  of  Christ  as  the  bridegroom,  and 
the  Church  as  the  bride,  the  ministers  and  stewards  of  the 
Gospel  of  God  may  learn,  that  they  also  are  required,  by  the 
preaching  of  repentance  and  faith,  to  present  their  hearers  in 
all  purity  to  the  head  of  the  Christian  church.  It  is  for  them 
to  find  their  best  source  of  joy  in  the  blessing  of  the  most 
Highest  on  their  labours — their  purest  happiness  in  the  im- 
provement and  perfecting  of  the  Church  confided  to  their 
care."9 

Further,  it  was  castomary  for  the  bridegroom  to  prepare 
garments  for  his  guests  (Matt.  xxii.  11.),  which,  it  appears 
from  Rev.  xix.  8.,  were  white ;  in  these  passages  the  wed- 
ding-garment is  emblematical  of  Christian  holiness  and  the 
righteousness  of  the  saints.  It  was  also  usual  for  the  bride- 
groom, attended  by  the  nuptial  guests,  to  conduct  the  bride  to 
his  house  by  night,  accompanied  by  her  virgin  train  of 
attendants,  with  torches  and  music  and  every  demonstration 
of  joy.  To  this  custom,  as  well  as  to  the  various  ceremonies 
just  stated,  our  Saviour  alludes  in  the  parables  of  the  wise  and 
Ibolish  virgins  (Matt.  xxv.  1 — 12.),  and  of  the  wedding-feast, 
given  by  a  sovereign,  in  honour  of  his  son's  nuptials.  (Matt, 
xxii.  2.)  In  the  first  of  these  parables  ten  virgins  are  repre- 
sented as  taking  their  lamps  to  meet  the  bridegroom  ;  five  of 
whom  were  prudent,  and  took  with  them  a  supply  of  oil, 
which  the  others  had  neglected.  In  the  mean  time,  they  all 
slumbered  and  slept,  until  the  procession  approached  ;  but,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  there  was  a  cry  made.  Behold,  the 
bridegroom  cometh  !  Go  ye  out  to  meet  him,^°  On  this,  all  the 
virgins  arose  speedily  to  trim  their  lamps.  The  wise  were 
instantly  ready ;  but  the  imprudent  virgins  were  thrown  into 
great  confusion.  Then,  first,  they  recollected  their  neglect : 
their  lamps  were  expiring,  and  they  had  no  oil  to  refresh 
them.  Vv  hile  they  were  gone  to  procure  a  supply,  the  bride- 
groom arrived  :  they  that  were  ready  went  in  with  him  to  the 

■<  "Smaller  circumstances  and  coincidences  sometimes  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  an  assertion,  or  the  authenticity  of  a  book,  more  effectually 
than  more  important  facts.  May  not  one  of  those  unimportant  yet  convinc 
ing  coincidences  be  observed  in  this  passage?  The  Baptist  calls  himself 
the  friend  of  the  bridegroom,  without  alluding  to  any  other  paranymph,  or 
raS'lC  As  the  Jews  were  accu.siomed  to  have  two  paranymphs,  there 
seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  something  defective  in  the  Baptist's  comparison. 
But  our  Lord  was  of  Galilee,  and  there  the  custom  was  different  from  that 
of  any  other  part  of  Palestine.  The  Galileans  had  one  paranymph  only." 
Townsend's  Harmony  of  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  132. 

•  Exen-.pio  et  vitft,  says  Kulnoel,  commimi  depromto  Johannes  Baptists 
ostendit,  quale  inter  ipsum  et  Christum  dlscrimen  intercedat.  Se  ipsum 
tomparat  ci;m  paranympho,  Christum  cum  sponso ;  quucum  ipse  Christua 
sj  quoque  comparav'lt,  ut  patet  e  locis.  Matt.  ix.  15.  and  xxv.  1.  Scilicet, 
0  ?i>.o{  Ts  lu.ui.n,  est  sponsi  socius,  el  peculiariter  addictus,  qui  Grsecis 
dicebatur  rrapnu.uf  i:,-,  M;Ut.  ix.  15.  i'»,-  tou  vu^?c«vo>-.  Heb.  jaiPIB'  fillus 
laetiti*.— Com.  in  lib.  N.  T.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  227. 

9  Townsend's  Harmony  of  the  New  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  132. 

«»  The  Rev.  Mr.  HarUey,  describing  an  Armenian  wedding,  says, — "The 
large  number  of  young  females  who  were  present  naturally  reminded  me 
of  tlie  wise  and  foolish  virgins  in  our  Saviour's  parable.  These  being 
friends  of  the  bride,  the  virgins,  her  companions  (Psal.  xiv.  14.),  had  come 
to  meet  the  bridegroom.  It  is  usual  for  the  bridegroom  to  coir.e  at  mid- 
night;  so  that,  literally,  at  midnight  th'  cry  is  made,  Behold,  the  bride- 
groom ometh  !  Go  ye  out  to  meet  him.  But,  on  this  occasion,  the  brxde- 
groom  tarried :  it  was  two  o'clock  before  he  arrived.  The  whole  party 
then  proceeded  to  the  Armenian  church,  where  the  bishop  was  waiting  to 
i-pceive  them ;  and  there  the  ceremony  was  compl'^tf  d  "  Researches  i» 
Greece  and  the  Levant,  d.  231. 
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marriage  ,■  rmd  thi  door  wa.i  shut,^  and  all  admittance  was  re- 
fused to  the  imprudent  virgins.^  The  solemnities  here  de- 
scribed are  still  practised  by  the  Jews  in  Podolia,^  and  also  by 
the  Christians  iu  Syria,''  and  in  Egypt.'  These  companions 
of  the  bridegroom  and  bride  are  mentioned  in  Psal.  xlv.  9. 
14.,  and  Cant.  v.  1.8.  John  the  Baptist  calls  them  the 
friends  of  the  bridegroom.    (John  iii.  29.) 

From  the  parable,  "  in  which  a  great  king  is  represented  as 
making  a  most  magnificent  entertainment  at  the  marriage  of 
his  son,  we  learn  that  all  the  guests,  who  were  honoured  with 
an  invitation,  were  expected  to  be  dressed  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  the  splendour  of  such  an  occasion,  and  as  a  token  of 
just  respect  to  the  new-married  couple — and  that  after  the 
procession  in  the  evening  from  the  bride's  house  was  con- 
cluded, the  guests,  before  they  were  admitted  into  the  hall 
where  the  entertainment  was  served  up,  were  taken  into  an 
apartment  and  viewed,  that  it  might  be  known  if  any  stranger 
had  intruded,  or  if  any  of  the  company  were  apparelled  in 
raiments  unsuitable  to  the  genial  solemnity  they  were  going 
to  celebrate;  and  such,  it  found,  were  expelled  the  house 
with  every  mark  of  ignominy  and  disgrace.  From  the  know- 
ledge of  this  custom  the  following  passage  receives  great  light 
and  lustre.  When  the  king  came  in  to  see  the  guests,  he  dis- 
covered among  them  a  person  who  had  not  on  a  weddino-- 
garment. — He  called  htm  a.nd  said.  Friend,  how  earnest  thou 
tn  hither,  not  having  a  wedding-garment  ?  and  he  ivas  speech- 
less : — he  had  no  apology  to  offer  for  this  disrespectful  neglect. 
The  king  then  called  to  his  servants,  and  bade  them  bind  him 
hand  and  foot — to  drag  hini  out  of  the  room — and  thrust  him 
out  into  midnight  darkness."   (Matt.  xxii.  12.)"^ 

"  The  Scripture,  moreover,  informs  us  that  the  marriage- 
festivals  of  the  Jews  lasted  a  whole  week ;"  as  they  do  to  this 
day  among  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Palestine.'  "  Laban 
said.  It  must  not  be  so  done  in  our  country  to  give  the  younger 
before  the  first-born.  Fulfil  her  week,  and  vje  will  give  thee 
this  also.  (Gen.  xxix.  26,  27.)  And  Samson  said  unto  them, 
I  will  now  put  forth  a  riddle  unto  you  :  if  you  can  certainly 
declare  it  me  within  the  seven  days  of  tlie  feast,  and  find  it 
out,  then  I  will  give  you  thirty  sheets,  and  thirty  change  of 
garments.  (Judg.  xiv.  12.)  This  week  was  spent  in  feast- 
ing, and  was  devoted  to  universal  joy.  To  the  festivity  of 
this  occasion  our  Lord  refers: — Can  the  children  of  the  bride- 
chamber  ?nou)-n,  as  long  as  the  bridegroom  is  vrith  them?  but 
the  days  will  come,  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  from 
them,  and  then  shall  they  fast.''''  (Mark  ii.  19,  20. )5 

The  eastern  people  were  very  reserved,  not  permitting  the 
young  women  at  marriages  to  be  in  the  same  apartments  with 
the  men ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  men  and  women  could  not 

«  Mr.  Ward  has  given  the  following  description  of  a  Hindoo  wedding, 
which  furnishes  a  striking  parallel  to  the  parable  of  the  wedding-feast  in 
the  Gospel.  "At  a  marriage,  the  procession  of  which  I  saw  some  years 
ago,  the  bridegroom  came  from  a  distance,  and  the  bride  lived  at  Seram- 
jjore,  to  which  place  the  bri<legroom  was  to  come  by  water.  After  waiting 
two  or  three  hours,  at  length,  near  midnight,  it  was  announced,  as  if  in  the 
very  words  of  Scripture,  '  Behold,  the  bridegroom  cometh  !  Go  ye  out  to 
meet  him.'  All  the  persons  employed  now  lighted  their  lamps,  and  ran 
with  them  in  their  hands  to  fill  up  their  stations  m  ilic  procession  ;  some  of 
them  had  lost  their  lijihts,  and  were  unprepared,  but  it  was  then  too  late  (o 
seek  them,  and  the  cavalcade  ujoved  forward  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  at 
which  place  the  company  entered  a  large  and  si)lendidly  illuminated  area, 
before  the  house,  covered  with  an  awning,  where  a  great  multitude  of 
friends,  dressed  in  their  best  apparel,  were  seated  upon  mats.  The  bride- 
groom was  carried  in  the  arms  of  a  friend,  and  placed  on  a  superb  seat  in 
the  midst  of  the  company,  where  he  sat  a  short  time,  and  then  went  into 
the  house,  the  door  of  which  was  immediately  shut,  and  guarded  by  Se- 
poys. I  and  others  expostulated  with  the  door-keepers,  but  In  vain.  Never 
was  I  so  struck  with  our  Lord's  beautiful  parable,  as  at  this  moment  :— 
And  the  door  xoas  shut !"  (Ward's  View  of  the  History,  &c.  of  the  Hin- 
tloos,  vol.  iii.  pp.  171,  172.) 

»  Alber,  Itermeneut.  Vet.  Test.  pp.  200,  201.  Bruning,  Anliq.  Grrec.  p. 
«5.    Gilpin  on  the  New  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  100. 

»  At  Kamenetz-Podolskoi,  Dr,  Henderson  relates,  "we  were  stunned 
by  the  nmse  of  a  procession,  led  on  by  a  band  of  musicians  playing  on 
tambourines  and  cymbals,  which  passed  our  windows.  On  inquiry,  we 
learned  that  it  consisted  of  a  Jewish  bridegroom,  accompanied  bv  his 
young  friends,  proceeding  to  the  house  of  the  bride's  father,  in  order  to 
convey  her  home  to  her  future  residence.  In  a  short  time  they  returned 
with  such  a  profusion  of  lights,  as  quite  iUuminated  the  street.  The  bride, 
deeply  veiled,  was  led  along  in  triumph,  accompanied  by  her  virgins,  each 
with  a  candle  in  her  hand,  who,  with  the  young  men,  sang  and  danced  be- 
fore her  and  the  bridegroom.  The  scene  presented  us  with  an  ocular 
Illustration  of  the  important  parable  recorded  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter 
of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  and  we  were  particularly  reminded  of  the  ap- 
propriate nature  of  the  injunction  which  our  Saviour  gives  us  to  watch  and 
be  ready ;  for  the  re-procession  must  have  commenced  immediately  on 
the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom."     Biblical  Researches  p  217 

•  See  Mr.  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria  pp  87  88 

»  See  Mr.  Rae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt,  &c.  vol.  i.  p. 
J35.  third  edition.  >     =./»  i  f 

•  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  p.  122. 

'  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria  and  Palestine  p   95 

•  Harwood's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  p.  123.  Brunings  states  that  the  Jews  dis- 
tinguish between  a  bride  who  is  a  virgin  and  one  who  is  a  widow;  and 
-hat  the  ntiptial  feast  of  the  former  lasted  a  whole  week,  but  for  the  latter 
it  was  hmited  to  three  days.    Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  71. 


amuse  themselves  with  one  another's  ci  iiversation,  the  men 
did  not  spend  their  time  merely  in  eating  and  drinking;  for 
their  custom  was  to  propose  questions  ana  hard  problems,  by 
resolving  which  they  exercised  the  wit  and  sagacity  of  the 
company.  This  was  done  at  Samson's  marriage,  where  he 
proposed  a  riddle  to  divert  his  company.  (Judg.  xiv.  12.) 
At  nuptial  and  other  feasts  it  was  usual  to  appoint  a  person 
to  superintend  the  preparations,  to  pass  around  among  the 
guests  to  see  that  they  were  in  want  of  nothing,  and  to  give 
tne  necessary  orders  to  the  servants.  Ordinarily,  he  was  not 
one  of  the  guests,  and  did  not  recline  with  them  ;  or,  at  least, 
he  did  not  take  his  place  amonw  them  until  he  hadperformed 
all  that  was  required  of  him.  (Lcclus.  xxxii.  1.)  This  officer 
is  by  St.  John  (ii.  8,  9.)  termed  'Afj(^iriMtf^yoc,  and  'Hyou/umt  by 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus :  as  the  latter  Uvea 
about  the  year  190  b.  c,  and  while  the  Jews  had  intercourse 
with  the  Greeks,  especially  in  Egypt,  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  custom  of  choosing  a  governor  of  the  feast  passed 
from  the  Greeks  to  the  Jews.^  Theophylact's  remark  on 
John  ii.  8.  satisfactorily  explains  what  was  the  business  of 
the  Sp^nfiiK)^i¥o; : — "  That  no  one  might  suspect  that  their  taste 
was  so  vitiated  by  excess  as  to  imagine  water  to  be  wine, 
our  Saviour  directs  it  to  be  tasted  by  the  governor  of  the  feast, 
Avho  certainly  was  sober;  for  those,  who  on  such  occasions 
are  intrusted  with  this  office,  observe  the  strictest  sobriety, 
that  every  thing  may,  by  their  orders,  be  conducted  with 
regularity  and  decency. "'o 

At  a  marriage-feast  to  which  Mr.  Buckingham  was  invited, 
he  relates  that  when  the  master  of  the  feast  came,  he  was 
"  seated  as  the  stranger  guest  immediately  beside  him  :  and 
on  the  ejaculation  of  '  B  Ism  Allah'  being  uttered,  he  dipped 
his  fingers  in  the  same  dish,  and  had  the  choicest  bits  placed 
before  him  by  his  own  hands,  as  a  mark  of  his  being  consi- 
dered a  friend  or  favourite ;  for  this  is  the  highest  honour  that 
can  be  shown  to  any  one  at  an  eastern  feast." 

"  Two  interesting  passages  of  Scripture  derive  illustration 
from  this  trait  of  eastern  manners.  The  first  is  that,  in  which 
the  Saviour  says,  '  When  thou  art  bidden  of  any  man  to  a 
wedding,  sit  not  down  in  the  highest  room  [that  is,  place  or 
station],  lest  a  more  honourable  man  than  thou  be  bidden  of 
him ;  and  he  that  bade  thee  and  him  come  and  say  to  thee. 
Give  this  man  place :  and  thou  beo;in  with  shame  to  take  the 
lowest  room.  But  when  thou  art  hidden,  go  and  sit  down  in 
the  lowest  room ;  that  when  he  that  bade  thee  cometh,  he  may 
say  unto  thee.  Friend,  go  up  higher:  then  shalt  thou  have 
worship  in  the  presence  of  them  that  sit  at  meat  with  thee.' 
(Luke  xiv.  8 — 10.)  In  a  country  where  the  highest  import- 
ance is  attached  to  this  distinction,  the  propriety  of  this  ad- 
vice is  much  more  striking  than  if  applied  to  the  manners  of 
our  own ;  and  the  honour  is  still  as  much  appreciated  through- 
out Syria,  Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia,  at  tne  present  day,  as 
it  was  in  those  of  the  Messiah.  The  other  passage  is  that, 
in  which,  at  the  celebration  of  the  passover,  Jesus  says  (Matt. 
xxvi.  23.),  '  He  that  dippeth  his  hand  with  me  in  the  dish, 
the  same  shall  betray  me.'  As  there  are  but  very  few,  and 
these  always  the  dearest  friends,  or  most  honoured  guests, 
who  are  seated  sufficiently  near  to  the  master  of  the  feast  to 
dip  their  hands  in  the  same  dish  with  him  (probably  not  more 
than  three  or  four  out  of  the  twelve  disciples  at  the  last 
supper  enjoyed  this  privilege),  the  baseness  of  the  treachery 
is  much  increased,  when  one  of  those  few  becomes  a  betray^; 
and  in  this  light  the  conduct  of  Judas  was,  no  doubt,  meant 
to  be  depicted  by  this  pregnant  expression."" 

V.  Marriage  was  dissolved  among  the  Jews  by  Divorce 
as  well  as  by  death. '^  Our  Saviour  tells  us,  that  3Ioses  suf- 
fered this  because  of  the  hardness  of  their  heart,  but  from  thi 
beginning  it  was  not  so  (Matt.  xix.  8.) ;  meaning  that  they 
were  accustomed  to  this  abuse,  and  to  prevent  greater  evils, 
such  as  murders,  adulteries,  &c.  he  permitted  it:  whence  it 
should  seem  to  have  been  in  use  before  the  laAv;  and  we  see 
that  Abraham  dismissed  Hagar,  at  the  request  of  Sarah.  It 
appears  that  Samson's  father-in-law  understood  that  his 
daughter  had  been  divorced,  since  he  gave  her  tc  another. 
(Judg.  XV.  2.)  The  Levite's  wife,  who  was  dishonoured  at 
Gibeah,  had  forsaken  her  husband,  and  never  would  liave 
returned,  if  he  had  not  gone  in  pursuit  of  her.  (Judg.  xix.  2, 3.) 

9  Robinson's  Greek  Lexicon,  voce  'Af;t;iTpi«\.i/o,-.  Alber,  loterpretalio 
Sacral  Scriptures,  torn.  ix.  p.  83. 

>«  Theophylact  as  cited  in  Parkhurst's  Greek  Lexicon,  voce  Ap^.rf. 
xXivo,-. 

"  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  -.ol.  i.  pp.  406,  407. 

«*  Among  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  a  brother  find.<t  himself  more  dishonoured 
by  the  seduction  of  his  sister  than  a  n.an  by  the  infidelity  of  his  wife. 
This  will  account  for  the  sanguinary  revenge  taken  by  Simeon  and  Levi 
upon  the  Shechemites  for  the  defilement  of  their  sister  Dinah.  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  25—31.)  See  D'Arvieux's  Travels  in  Arabia  the  Desart,  pp.  243.  3«J 
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Solomon  speaks  of  a  libertine  woman,  who  had  forsaken  her 
husband,  the  director  of  her  youth,  and  (by  doing  so  contrary 
to  her  nuptial  vows)  had  forgotten  the  covenant  of  hor  Goo. 
(Prov.  ii.  17.)  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  obliged  a  great  number 
of  the  Jews  to  dismiss  the  foreign  women,  whom  they  had 
married  contrary  to  the  law  (Ezra  x.  11,  12.  19.);  but  our 
Saviour  has  limited  the  permission  of  divorce  to  the  single 
case  of  adultery.  (Matt.  v.  31,  32.)  Nor  was  this  limitation 
unnecessary  ;  for  at  that  time  it  was  common  for  the  .lews  to 
dissolve  this  sacred  union  upon  very  slight  and  trivial  pre- 
tences. A  short  time  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  great  dis- 
pute arose  among  the  Jewish  doctors  concerning  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Mosaic  statutes  relative  to  divorce;  the  school 
of  Shammai  contending  tliat  it  was  allowable  only  for  gross 
misconduct  or  for  violation  of  nuptial  fidelity,  while  the  school 
of  Hillel  taught  that  a  wife  might  be  repudiated  for  the 
slightest  causes.     To  this  last-mentioned  school  belonged 


the  Pharisees,  who  came  to  our  Lord,  teinpting  him,  ana 
saying  unto  him,  A  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  xuift 
for  every  cnit.ic — ffir  any  thing  whatever  that  may  be  dis- 
agroeabie  in  herl  (Matt.  xix.  3.)  Upon  cur  Lord's  answer 
to  this  inquiry,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  repudiate 
his  wife,  except  for  her  violation  of  the  conjugal  honour,  the 
disciples  (who  had  been  educated  in  Jewish  prejudices  and 
principles)  hearing  this,  said — If  the  ca.se  (f  the  man  be  so 
with  his  wife,  if  he  be  not  allowed  to  divorce  her  except  only 
for  adultery,  it  is  not  good  to  marry  !  (Matt,  xix,  10.)  This 
facility  in  procuring  divorces,  and  this  caprice  and  levity 
among  the  Jews,  in  dissolving  the  matrimonial  connexion, 
is  confirmed  by  Josephus,  and  unhappily  verified  in  his  own 
example :  for  ne  tells  us  that  he  repudiated  his  wife,  though 
she  was  the  mother  of  three  children,  because  he  was  not 
pleased  with  her  behaviour.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 


BIRTH,  NURTURE,  ETC.   OF  CHILDREN.* 

L   Child-birth. —  Circumcisinn. — JSTamiug   of  the  Child. — II.  Privileges   of  the  Firat-boni. — III.  J^urture  of  Children. — IV. 
Poiver  of  the  Father  over  his  Children. — Disposition  of  his  Property. — V.  .-Adoption. 


I.  In  the  East  y^as  indeed  in  Switzerland  and  some  other 
Darts  of  Europe,  where  the  women  are  very  robust),  child- 
birth is  to  this  day  an  event  of  but  little  difficulty  ;^  and  mo- 
thers were  originally  the  only  assistants  of  their  daughters, 
as  any  further  aid  was  deemed  unnecessary.  This  was  the 
case  of  the  Hebrew  women  in  Egypt.  (Exod.  i.  19.)  It  is 
evident  from  Gen.  xxxv.  17.  and  xxxviii.  28.  that  midwives 
were  employed  in  cases  of  difficult  parturition  ;  and  it  also 
appears  that  in  Egypt,  from  time  immemorial,  the  care  of 
delivering  women  was  committed  to  female  midwives. 
(Exod.  i.  15.  et  ser/.)  From  Ezek.  xvi.  4.  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  custom  '.j  wash  the  child  as  soon  as  it  was  born, 
to  rub  ii  with  salt,  and  to  wrap  it  in  swaddling-clothes 
(The  Armcjiians,  to  this  day,  wash  their  new-born  infants  in 
salt  and  water,  previously  to  dressing  them.)  The  birth- 
day el'  a  son  was  celebrated  as  a  festival,  which  was  solem- 
nized every  succeeding  year  with  renewed  demonstrations 
of  festivity  and  joy,  especially  those  of  sovereign  princes. 
(Gen.  xl.  20.  Job  1.4.  Matt,  xiv,  G.)  The  birth  of  a  son  or 
of  a  daughter  rendered  the  mother  ceremonially  unclean  for 
a  certain  period  :  at  the  expiration  of  which  she  went  into 
the  tabernacle  or  temple,  and  offered  the  accustomed  sacri- 
fice of  purification,  viz.  a  lamb  of  a  year  old,  or,  if  her  cir- 
cumstances would  not  afford  it,  two  turtle-doves,  or  two 
young  pigeons.  (Lev.  xii.  1 — 8.  Luke  ii.  22.) 

On  the  eighth  day  after  its  birth  the  son  was  circumcised,  by 
which  rite  it  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  true  God 
(Gen.  xvii'.  10.  compared  with  Rom.  iv. '11.)  :  on  the  nature 
of  circumcision,  see  pp.  110,  111.  supra.  At  the  same  time 
the  male  child  received  a  name  (as  we  have  already  re- 
marked in  p.  111.)  :  in  many  instances  he  received  a  name 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  birth,  or  from  some  peculiari- 
ties in  the  history  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged  (Gen. 
xvi.  11.  XXV.  25,  26.  Exod.  ii.  10.  xviii.  3,  4.)  ;  and  some- 
times the  name  had  a  prophetic  meaning.  (Isa.  vii.  14.  viii. 
'3,  Hos.  i.  4.  6.  9.  Matt.  i.  21.  Luke  i.  13.  GO.  G3.) 

*  Josephus  tie  Vita  sua,  c.  7G.  Home's  History  of  llie  .lews,  vol.  ii.  p. 
358.  Harwood'.s  Introd.  vol.  ii.  p.  125.  Caliiiet's  Dissertation  sur  le  Divorce. 
Dissert,  torn.  i.  pp.  390,  391.  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal 
causes  for  which  the  Jews  were  acciistotneil  to  put  away  their  wives,  al 
the  period  referred  to : — 1.  "  It  is  connnanded  to  divorce  a  wife,  that  is  not 
of  good  behaviour,  and  i.s  not  modest,  as  becomes  a  daughter  of  Israel."— 
2.  "  If  any  man  hate  his  wife,  let  him  put  her  away."— 3.  "  The  school  of 
Hillel  saith,  If  the  wife  cook  her  husband's  food  illy,  by  over-salting  it,  or 
over-roasting  it,  she  is  to  be  put  away."— 4.  Yea,  "  If,  by  any  stroke  from 
the  hand  of  Ci'od,  she  become  dumb  or  sottish,"  &c. — 5.  R.  Akibah  said, 
"  If  any  man  sees  a  woman  handsomer  than  his  own  wife,  he  may  put  her 
away;  because  it  is  said,  'If  she  find  not  favour  in  hia  eyea.' " — (Light- 
foot's  Hora;  Hcbraica,  on  Matt.  v.  31. — Works,  vol.  xi.  p.  118.  8vo.  edit.) 
This  last  was  the  cause  assigned  by  Josephus  for  repudiating  his  wife  in 
the  passage  above  cited. 

*  This  chapter  is  compiled  from  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  pp. 
427—130.  44.3—447.  Lewis's  Origines  Hebraja?,  vol.  ii.  pp.  240—310.  Cal- 
^el's  Dictionary,  article  Adoption.  Bruning,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  1— 11. 
Parean,  Antiquitas  Hebraica,  part  iv.  c.  6.  de  liberorura  procreatione  et 
•ijucatione,  pp.442— 446. 

*  'farmer's  Observations,  vol.  iv.  p.  433.  Morier'a  Second  Journey, 
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II.  "  The  First-born,  who  was  the  object  of  special  aflfec- 
tion  to  his  i)arenls,  was  denominated,  by  way  of  eminence, 
the  opening  (f  the  womli.  Incase  a  man  rnamed  a  widow 
who  by  a  previous  marriage  had  become  the  mother  of  chil- 
dren, the  first-born  as  respected  the  second  husband  was  the 
child  that  was  eldest  by  the  second  marriage.  Before  the 
time  of  Moses,  the  father  might,  if  he  chose,  transfer  the 
right  of  primogeniture  to  a  younger  child,  but  the  practice 
occasioned  much  contention  (Gen.  xxv.  31,  32.),  and  a  law 
was  enacted  overruling  it.  (Deut.  xxi.  15 — 17.)  The  Jirst- 
fioni  inherited  peculiar  rights  and  privileges. — 1.  He  received 
a  double  portion  of  the  estate.  Jacob  in  the  case  of  Reuben, 
his  first-born,  bestowed  his  additional  portion  upon  Joseph, 
by  adopting  his  two  sons.  (Gen.  xlviii,  5 — 8.)  This  was 
done  as  a  reprimand,  and  a  punishment  of  his  incestuous 
conduct  (Gen.  xxxv.  22.);  but  Reuben,  notwithstanding, 
was  enrolled  as  the  first-born  in  the  genealogical  registers. 
(1  Chron.  v.  1.) — 2.  The  first-born  was  the  priest  of  the 
whole  family.  The  honour  of  exercising  the  priesthood  was 
transferred,  by  the  command  of  God  communicated  through 
Moses,  from  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  to  whom  it  belonged  by 
right  of  primogeniture,  to  that  of  Levi,  (Num.  iii.  12 — 18 
viii.  18.)  In  consequence  of  this  fact,  that  God  had  taken 
the  Levites  from  among  the  children  of  Israel,  instead  of  all 
the  first-born,  to  serve  him  as  priest,  the  first-born  of  the 
other  tribes  were  to  be  redeemed,  at  a  valuation  made  by  the 
priest  not  exceeding  five  shekels,  from  serving  God  iri  that 
capacity.  (Num.  xviii.  15,  16.  compared  with  Luke  ii.  22. 
et  seq.) — 3.  The  first-born  enjoyed  an  authority  over  those 
who  were  younger,  similar  to  that  possessed  by  a  father 
(Gen.  xxv.  23.  ct  scq.  2  Chron.  xxi.  3.  Gen.  xxvii.  29.), 
which  was  transferred  in  the  case  of  Reuben  by  Jacob  then 
father  to  Judah.  (Gen.  xlix.  8—10.)  The  tribe  of  Judah, 
accordingly,  even  before  it  gave  kings  to  the  Hebrews,  was 
every  -where  distinguished  from  the  other  tribes.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  authority  which  was  thus  attached  to  the  first- 
born, he  was  also  made  the  successor  in  the  kingdom.  There 
was  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  Solomon,  who, 
though  a  younger  brother,  was  made  his  successor  by  David 
at  the  special  appoiiitment  of  God.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  in 
view  of  these  facts,  how  the  word  first-born  came  to  express 
sometimes  a  great,  and  sometimes  the  highest  dignity." '  (Isa. 
xiv.  30.  Psal.  Ixxxix.  27.  Rom.  viii.  29.  Col.  i.  15 — 18. 
Heb.  xii.  23.  Rev.  i.  5.  U.  Job  xviii.  13.) 

III.  In  the  earliest  ages,  mothers  suckled  their  offspring 
themselves,  and,  it  should  seem  from  various  passages  of 
Scripture,  until  they  were  nearly  or  quite  three  years  old  :  on 
the  day  the  child  was  weaned,  it  was  usual  to  make  a  feast. 
(2  Mace.  vii.  27.  1  Sam.  i.  22—24.  Gen.  xxi.  8.)  The  same 
custom  of  feasting  obtains  in  Persia  to  this  day.'  In  case 
the  mother  died  before  the  child  was   old  enough  to  ho 
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weaned,  or  was  unable  to  rear  it  herself,  nurses  were  em- 
ployed ;  and  also  in  later  ages  when  matrons  became  too 
delicate  or  too  infirm  to  perform  tlie  maternal  duties.  These 
nurses  were  reckoned  among  the  principal  members  of  the 
family;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  respectable  station  which 
they  sustained,  are  frequently  mentioned  in  sacred  history. 
See  Gen.  xxxv.  8.  2  Kings  xi.  2.  2  ("hron.  xxii.  11. 

'■'■The  daughlers  rarely  departed  froni  the  njiartmonts  anpro- 
priated  to  the  females,  except  when  they  went  out  with  an 
urn  to  draw  water,  which  was  the  practice  with  those  who 
belonged  to  those  humbler  stations  in  life,  where  the  ancient 
simplicity  of  manners  had  not  lost  its  prevalence.  (Exod.  ii. 

16.  Gen.  xxiv.  16.  xxix.  10.  1  Sam.  ix.  11,  12.  John  iv.  7.) 
TTiey  spent  their  time  in  learning  those  domestic  and  other 
arts,  which  are  befitting  a  woman's  situation  and  character, 
till  they  arrived  at  that  "period  in  life,  when  they  were  to  be 
sold,  or  by  a  better  fortune  given  away,  in  marriage.  (Prov. 
xxxi.  13.  2  Sam.  xiii.  7.)  Tlie  daughters  of  those  who  by 
their  wealth  had  been  elevated  to  high  stations  in  life,  so  far 
from  going  out  to  draw  water  in  urns,  might  be  said  to  spend 
the  whole  of  their  time  within  the  walls  of  their  palaces.  In 
imitation  of  their  mothers,  they  were  occupied  with  dressing, 
with  singing,  and  with  dancing ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  representations  of  modern  travellers,  their  apartments 
were  sometimes  the  scenes  of  vice.  (Ezek.  xxiii.  18.)  They 
went  abroad  but  very  rarely,  as  already  intimated,  and  the 
more  rarely,  the  higher  they  were  in  pomt  of  rank,  but  they 
received  with  cordiality  female  visitants.  The  virtues  of  a 
good  woman,  of  one  that  is  determined,  whatever  her  station, 
to  discharge  each  incumbent  duty,  and  to  avoid  the  frivolities 
and  vices  at  which  we  have  briefly  hinted,  are  mentioned  in 
terms  of  approbation  and  praise  in  Prov.  xxxi.  10 — 31. 

'■'■The  soils  remained  till  the  fifth  year  in  the  care  of  the 
women ;  then  they  came  into  the  father's  care,  and  were 
taught  not  only  the  arts  and  duties  of  life,  but  were  instructed 
in  the  Mospic  law,  and  in  all  parts  of  their  country's  religion. 
(I)eut.  vi.  20 — 25.  xi.  19.)  Those  who  wished  to  have 
them  further  instructed,  provided  they  did  not  deem  it  pre- 
ferable to  employ  private  teachers,  sent  them  away  to  some 
Sriest  or  Levi te,  who  sometimes  had  a  number  of  other  chil- 
ren  to  instruct.  It  appears  from  1  Sam.  i.  24 — 28.  that 
there  was  a  school  near  tne  holy  tabernacle,  dedicated  to  the 
instruction  of  youth. 

IV.  "  The  authority  to  which  a  father  was  entitled  ex- 
tended not  only  to  his  wife,  to  his  own  children,  and  to  his 
servants  of  both  sexes,  but  to  his  children's  children  also.  It 
was  the  custom  anciently  for  sons  newly  married  to  remain 
at  their  father's  house,  unless  it  had  been  their  fortune  to 
marry  a  daughter,  who,  having  no  brothers,  was  heiress  to 
an  estate ;  or  unless  by  some  trade,  or  by  commerce,  they 
had  acquired  sufficient  property  to  enable  them  to  support 
their  own  family.  It  might  of  course  be  expected,  wnile 
they  lived  in  their  father's  house,  and  were  in  a  manner  the 
pensioners  on  his  bounty,  that  he  would  exercise  his  autho- 
rity over  the  children  of  his  sons  as  well  as  over  the  sons 
themselves."  In  this  case  the  power  of  the  father  "  had  no 
narrow  limits,  and,  whenever  he  found  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  measures  of  severity,  he  was  at  liberty  to  inflict  the  ex- 
tremity of  punishment.  (Gen.  xxi.  14.  xxxviii.  24.)  This 
power  was  so  restricted  by  Moses,  that  the  father,  if  he 
judged  the  son  worthy  of  death,  was  bound  to  bring  the 
cause  before  a  judge.  But  he  enacted,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  judge  should  pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon  the  son, 
if  on  inquiry  it  could  be  proved,  that  he  had  beaten  or  cursed 
his  father  or  mother,  or  that  he  was  a  spendthrift,  or  saucy, 
or  contumacious,  and  could  not  be  reformed.  (P]xod.  xxi.  15. 

17.  Lev.  XX.  9.  Deut.  xxi.  18 — 21.)  The  authority  of  the 
parents,  and  the  service  and  love  due  to  them,  are  recognised 
m  the  most  prominent  and  fundamental  of  the  moral  laws 
of  the  Jewisn  polity,  viz.  the  Ten  Commandmcrits.  (Exod. 
XX.  12.) 

"  The  son,  who  had  acquired  property,  was  commanded  to 
exhibit  his  gratitude  to  his  parents,  not  only  by  words  and 
in  feeling,  but  by  gifts.  (Matt.  xv.  5,  6.  Mark  vii.  11 — 13.) 
Tlie  power  of  the  father  over  his  offspring  in  the  ancient 
times  was  not  only  very  great  for  the  time  being,  and  while 
he  sojourned  with  them  in  the  land  of  the  living  ;  but  he  was 
allowed  also  to  cast  his  eye  into  the  future,  ana  his  prophetic 
curse  or  blessing  possessed  no  little  efficacy."'  (Gen.  xlix. 
2—28.) 

It  appears  from  1  Kings  xx.  1.  (marginal  rendering)  that,  in 
the  disposition  of  his  effects,  the  father  expressed  his  last 
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wishes  or  will  in  the  presence  of  wit.iesses,  and  piobably  in 
the  presence  of  the  future  heirs,  as  Jacob  did,  in  Gen. 
xlviii. ;  and  this,  Michaelis  is  of  opinion,  seems  to  be  what 
is  called  giving  the  inheritance  to  his  sons,  in  Deut.  xxi.  16. 
Testaments  were  not  written  until  long  after  that  period. 
The  following  regulations  obtained  in  the  disposition  of  pro- 
port}'  :— 

1.  "As  it  respected  sons.- — The  property  or  estate  of  the 
father,  after  his  decease,  fell  into  the  possession  of  his  sons, 
who  divided  it  among  themselves  equally  ;  with  this  excep- 
tion, that  the  eldest  son  received  two  portions."  It  appears, 
however,  from  Luke  xv.  12.  that  sons  might  demand  and 
receive  their  portion  of  the  inheritance  during  their  father's 
lifetime;  ana  that  the  parent,  though  aware  of  the  dissipated 
inclinations  of  the  child,  could  not  legally  refuse  the  applica- 
tion. 

2.  "  As  it  respected  the  sons  of  concubines  .■ — The  portion, 
which  was  given  to  them,  depended  altogether  upon  the  feel- 
ings of  the  father.  Abraham  gave  presents,  to  what  amount 
is  not  known,  both  to  Ishmael  and  to  the  sons  whom  he  had 
by  Keturah,  and  sent  them  away  before  his  death.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Ihey  had  any  other  portion  in  the  estate ;  but 
Jacob  made  the  sons,  whom  he  had  by  his  concubines,  heirs 
as  well  as  the  others.  (Gen.  xxi.  8 — 21.  xxv.  1 — 6.  xlix.  1 — 
27.)  Moses  laid  no  restrictions  upon  the  choice  of  fathers  in 
this  respect ;  and  we  should  infer  that  the  sons  of  concubines 
for  the  m.ost  part  received  an  equal  share  with  the  other  sons, 
from  the  fact,  that  Jephthah,  the  sen  of  a  concubine,  com- 
plained, that  he  was  excluded  without  any  portion  from  his 
father's  house.    (Judg.  xi.  1 — 7.) 

.3.  "  As  it  respected  duvghicrs  .• — The  daughters  not  only 
had  no  portion  in  the  estate,  but,  if  they  were  unmarried, 
were  considered  as  making  a  part  of  it,  and  were  sold  by  their 
brothers  into  matrimony.  In  case  there  were  no  brothers,  or 
they  all  had  died,  they  took  the  estate  (Num.  xxvii.  1 — 8.)  : 
if  any  one  died  intestate,  and  without  any  offspring,  the  pro- 
perty was  disposed  of  according  to  the  enactments  in  Num 
xxvii.  8 — 11. 

4.  "  As  it  respected  se)-vants : — The  servants  or  the  slaves 
in  a  family  could  not  claim  any  share  in  the  estate  as  a  right, 
but  the  person  who  made  a  will  might,  if  he  chose,  make  them 
his  heirs.  (Comp.  Gen.  xv.  3.)  Indeed,  in  some  instances, 
those  who  had  heirs,  recognised  as  such  by  the  law,  did  not 
deem  it  unbecoming  to  bestow  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  their 
estates  on  faithful  and  deserving  servants.  (Prov.  xvii.  2.) 

5.  "  As  it  respected  widows : — The  widow  of  the  deceased, 
like  his  daughters,  had  no  legal  right  to  a  share  in  the  estate. 
The  sons,  however,  or  other  relations,  were  bound  to  afford 
her  an  adequate  maintenance,  unless  it  had  been  otherwise 
arranged  in  the  will.  She  sometimes  returned  back  again  to 
her  father's  house,  particularly  if  the  support,  which  the  heirs 
gave  her,  w"as  not  such  as  had  been  promised,  or  was  not  suffi- 
cient. (Gen.  xxxviii.  11.  compare  also  the  story  of  Ruth.) 
The  prophets  very  frequently,  and  undoubtedly  not  without 
cause,  exclaim  against  the  neglect  and  injustice  shown  to 
widows. "2  (Isa.  i.  17.  x.  2.  .Ter.  vii.  6.  xxii.  3.  Ezek.  xxii. 
7.  comp.  Exod.  xxii.  22 — 24.  Deut.  x.  18.  xxiv.  17.) 

V.  Where  there  were  no  sons  to  inherit  property,  it  appears 
from  various  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  that  Adoption, 
— or  the  taking  of  a  stranger  into  a  family,  in  order  to  make 
him  a  part  of  it,  acknowledging  him  as  a  son  and  heir  to  the 
estate, — was  very  generally  practised  in  the  East,  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour.  Adoption,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  used  by  the  elder  Hebrews  :  Moses  is  silent  concerning 
it  in  his  law;  and  Jacob's  adoption  of  his  two  grandsons, 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (Gen.  xlviii.  1.),  is  rather  a  kind  of 
substitution,  by  which  he  intended,  that  the  two  sons  of 
Joseph  should  have  each  his  lot  in  Israel,  as  if  they  had  been 
his  own  sons.  Thy  two  sons,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  are 
mine  ,-  as  Jieiiben  and  Simeon  tkey  shall  he  mine.  But  as  he 
gave  no  inheritance  to  their  father  Joseph,  the  effect  of  this 
adoption  extended  only  to  their  increase  of  fortune  and  inhe- 
ritance ;  that  is,  instead  of  one  part,  giving  them  (or  Joseph, 
by  means  of  them)  two  parts.  Two  other  kinds  of  adoption 
among  the  Israelites  are  mentioned  in  tiie  Scriptures;  vjz. 

1.  The  first  consisted  in  the  obligation  of  a  surviving 
brother  to  marry  the  widow  of  his  brother,  who  had  died  with- 
out children  (Deut.  xxv.  5.  Ruth  iv.  5.  Matt.  xxii.  24.)  ;  so 
that  the  children  of  this  marriage  were  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  deceased  brother,  and  went  by  his  name;  a  practice 
more  ancient  than  the  law,  as  appears  h;  the  history  of  Tamar ; 
but  this  manner  of  adopting  was  not  practised  among  the 
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Greeks  and  Romans  :  neither  was  that  kind  of  adoption  in- 
tended by  Sarah,  Leah,  and  Rachel ;  when  they  gave  their 
nandmaidens  to  their  husbands.  (Gen.  xvi.  2.  xxx.  3.) 

2.  V'anous  instances  of  anotlier  kind  of  adoption  are  re- 
corded in  the  OUl  Testament,  viz.  that  of  a  father  having  a 
daughter  only,  and  adopting  her  children.  Thus,  in  1  Chron. 
ii.  21,  22.,  Machir  the  grandson  of  Joseph,  w\\o  is  called 
father  of  Gikad(  that  is,  chief  of  that  town),  gave  his  daugh- 
ter to  Hezron,  who  married  her  when  he  was  tlireesconi  years 
old,  and  she  bare  him  8egub.  And  Segub  begat  Jair,  who 
had  three-and-twenty  cities  in  the  land  of  Gilead.  Jair 
acquired  a  number  of  oilier  cities,  which  made  up  his  posses- 
sions to  threescore  cities.  (Josh.  xiii.  30.  1  Kings  iv.  13.) 
However,  both  heand  his  posterity,  instead  of  being  reckoned 
to  the  family  of  Judah  as  they  ought  to  have  been  by  their 
/7a/crHa/ descent  from  Hezron,  are  reckoned  as  sons  of  Ma- 
chir the  father  of  Gilead.  It  further  appears  from  Num.  xxxii. 
41.  that  this  very  Jair,  who  was  in  fact  the  son  of  Se^ub,  the 
son  of  Hezron,  the  son  ol'  Jiu/u/i,  is  expressly  called  Jair  the 
son  of  Manasseh,  because  his  maternal  great-grandfather  was 
Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh.  In  like  manner,  we  read  that 
Mordecai  adopted  Ksther  his  niece :  when  her  father  and 
mother  were  dead,  he  loi^k  her  fur  his  otvn  daughter.  So  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  adopted  Moses,  u/iil  he  became  htr  son. 
(Exod.  ii.  10.)  So  we  read  in  Ruth  iv.  17.  that  Naomi  had 
a  son  :  a  son  ix  born  to  Naomi :  when,  indecid,  it  was  the  son 
of  Ruth,  and  only  a  distant  relation  (or,  in  fact,  none  at  all) 
to  Naomi,  who  was  merely  the  wife  of  Elimelech,  to  whom 
Boaz  was  kinsman. 

By  the  propitiation  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  communication 
of  the  merits  of  his  ietiih,  penitent  sinners  become  the  adopted 


children  of  God.  Thus  St.  Paul  writes  (Rom.  viii.  15.),  Ye 
have  received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  wUcrthij  u-e  cry,  Abba, 
Father,  We  uoait  for  the  adoption  of  the  children  of  God,  And 
(Gal.  iv.  4,  5.)  God  sent  forth  his  Son  to  redeem  them  thiol 
were  under  the  law,  that  ivc  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons. 

Among  the  Mohammedans  the  ceremony  of  adoption  is 
performed,  by  causing  the  adopted  to  pass  through  the  shirt  of 
the  person  who  adopts  him.  For  this  reason,  to  adopt  among 
the  Turks  is  expressed  by  saying — to  draw  any  one  through 
one's  shirt ;  and  an  adopted  son  is  caHed  by  tnem  Akieto/'U, 
the  son  of  another  life — because  he  was  not  begotten  inthis.> 
Something  like  this  is  observable  among  the  Hebrews:  Eli- 
jah adopted  the  prophet  Elisha,  by  throwing  his  mantle  over 
him  (1  Kings  xix.  19.);  and  when  Elijah  was  carried  off  in 
a  fiery  chariot,  his  mantle,  which  he  let  fall,  was  taken  up  by 
Elisha  his  disciple,  his  spiritual  son,  and  adopted  successor 
in  the  office  of  prophet.  (2  Kings  ii.  15.) 

This  circumstance  seems  to  be  illustrated  by  the  conduct 
of  Moses,  who  dressed  Eleazar  in  Aaron's  sacred  vestments, 
when  that  high-priest  was  about  to  be  gathered  to  his  fathers ; 
indicating  thereby,  that  Eleazar  succeeded  in  the  functions  ol 
the  priesthood,  and  was,  in  some  sort,  adopted  to  exercise 
that  dignity.  The  Lord  told  Shebna,  the  captain  of  the  tem- 
ple, that  he  would  deprive  him  of  his  honourable  station,  and 
substitute  Eliakim,  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  in  his  room.  (Isa. 
xxii.  21.)  I  will  CLOTHE  HIM  WITH  THY  ROBE,  and  Strengthen 
him  with  thy  girdle,  and  I  will  commit  thy  government  into  his 
hand.  St.  Paul,  in  several  places,  says,  that  real  Christians 
put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  ,-  and  that  they  put  on  the  new  man,  in 
order  to  denote  their  adoption  as  sons  of  God.  (Rom.  xiii.  14. 
Gal.  iii.  26,  27.) 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON    THE    CONDITION    OP    SLAVES    AND    OF    SERVANTS,    AND    THE    CUSTOMS    RELATING    TO    THEM, 
MENTIONED    OK    ALLUDED    TO    IN    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT 

I  Slaves,  how  acquired. — II.  Their  Condition  among- the  Hebrews. — III.  And  among  other  JVations. — IV.  Of  hired  S<  rvantt 
—  Customs  relating  to  them  and  to  Slaves  alluded  to  in  the  JVew  Testament. — V.  Different  Kinds  of  Staves  or  S'^rvanti 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 


I.  Slavery  is  of  very  remote  antiquity;  and  when  Moses 
gave  his  laws  to  the  Jews,  finding  it  already  established, 
tnough  he  could  not  abolish  it,  yet  he  enacted  various  salutary 
laws  and  regulations.  The  Israelites,  indeed,  might  have 
Hebrew  servants  or  slaves,  as  well  as  alien-born  persons,  but 
these  were  to  be  circumcised,  and  were  required  to  worship 
the  only  true  God  (Gen.  xvii.  12, 13.),  with  the  exception  of 
the  Canaanites. 

Slaves  were  acquired  in  various  ways ;  1 .  By  Captivity, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  orig^in  of  slavery 
(Gen.  xiv.  14.  Deut.  xx.  14.  xxi.  10,  11.)  ;  2.  By  Z^ei/,  when 
persons  being  poor  were  sold  for  payment  ot  their  debts 
(2  Kings  iv.  1.  Matt,  xviii.  25.)  ;  3.  By  committing  a  Theft, 
without  the  power  of  making  restitution  (Exod.  xxii.  2,  3. 
Neh.  V.  4,  5.)  ;  4.  By  Birth,  when  persons  were  born  of 
married  slaves.  These  are  termed  borninthelwuse  (Gen.  xiv. 
14.  XV.  3<  xvii.  23.  xxi.  10.),  home-born  (Jer.  ii.  14.),  and  the 
sons  or  children  oi handmaids,  (Psal.  Ixxxvi.  16.  cxvi.  16.) 
Abraham  had  three  hundred  and  eighteen  slaves  of  this  de- 
scription ;  5.  Maji-stealing  was  another  mode  by  which  persons 
were  reduced  into  slavery .^  The  seizing  or  stealing  of  a  free- 
born  Israelite,  either  to  treat  him  as  a  slave  or  to  sell  him  as 
a  slave  to  others,  was  absolutely  and  irremissibly  punished 
with  death  by  the  law  of  Moses.  (Exod.  xxi.  16.  Deut.  xxiv. 
7.)  Although  the  Gospel  is  intended  to  make  no  change  or 
difference  in  the  civil  circumstances  of  mankind  who  are  con- 
verted from  paganism  to  Christianity,  the  master  and  the 
slave  beiug  equally  called,  as  St.  Paid  argues  at  length  in 
1  Cor.  vii.  17 — 24. ;  yet  the  same  apostle  (1  Tim.  i.  9°  10.), 
when  enumerating  various  classes  of  offenders  who  are  obnox- 
ious to  law,  expressly  denounces  jncn-stealers,  avSg^TrcSnTxn, 
those  who  kidnap  men,  to  sell  them  for  slaves:  in  other 
words  slave-traders.^ 

'  D'Herbelot  Bibl.  Orient,  p.  47. 

*  Pareau,  Antiq.  Uebr.  pp.  418,  449.  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol  i. 
pp.  133—161. 

•  "The  New  Testament,"  says  Bisliop  Horsley,  in  one  of  his  speeches 
(11  t.'e  House  of  Lords.  ''  contains  an  express  reprobation  ot"  the  slave- 


n.  Slaves  received  both  food  and  clothing,  for  the  most 
part  of  the  meanest  quality,  but  whatever  property  they 
acquired  belonged  to  their  lords :  hence  they  are  said  lo  be 
worth  double  the  value  of  a  hired  servant.  (Deut.  xv.  18.) 
They  formed  marriages  at  the  will  of  their  master,  but  their 
children  were  slaves,  who,  though  they  could  not  call  him  a 
father  (Gal.  iv.  6.  Rom.  viii.  15.),  yet  were  attached  and 
faithful  to  him  as  to  a  father,  on  which  account  the  patriarchs 
trusted  them  with  arms.  (Gen.  xiv.  14.  xxxii.  6.  xxxiii.  1.) 
If  a  married  Hebrew  sold  himself,  he  was  to  serve  for  six 

trade  by  name,  as  sinful  in  a  very  high  degree.  The  apostle,  St.  Paul, 
having  spoken  of  persons  that  were  lawless  and  disobedient,  ungodly  and 
sinners,  unholy  and  profane,  proceeds  lo  spocily  ami  distinguish  the  seve- 
ral characters  and  descriptions  of  men  lu  whom  he  applies  those  very 
general  epithets ;  and  they  are  these, — '  murderers  of  fathers,  murderers 
of  mothers,  mauslayers,  they  that  defile  themselves  with  mankind,  mtn- 

steaters.'  " "  This  te.xt  condemns  and  proliibils  the  slave-trade  in  one 

at  least  of  its  most  productive  modes.  Bm  1  go  further  ;  1  maintain  that 
this  le.xt,  rightly  interpreted,  condemns  and  prohibits  the  slave-trade  gene- 
rally in  all  its  modes  :  it  ranks  the  slave-trade  in  the  descending  scale  of 
crime,  next  after  parricide  and  homicide.  The  original  word,  which  th« 
English  Bible  gives  raen-stealers,  is  xvJf»irciiirT»,-.  Our  translators  have 
taken  the  word  in  its  restricted  sense  which  it  bears  in  the  Attic  law ;  in 
which  the  Smti  ivJpi3-;jKr.u:u  was  a  criminal  prosecution  for  the  specific 
crime  of  kidnapping,  the  penalty  of  which  was  death.  But  the  phrase 
ology  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  especially  in  the  preceptive' part,  is  a  popular 
phraseology;  and  iiJ^jtrrsJio-Tiic,  in  its  popular  sense,  is  a  person  who 
"deals  in  men,'  literally,  a  slate-trader.  That  is  the  English  word  literally 
and  exactly  corresponding  to  the  Greek." "The  Greek  word  is  so  ex- 
plained by  the  learned  grammarian  Eustathius,  and  by  other  giammarians 
of  the  first  authority.  Although  the  Athenians  .scrupled  not  to  possess 
themselves  of  slaves,  yet  the  trade  in  slaves  among  them  was  infamous.'' 
(Speeches  in  Parliament,  p.  539.)  The  following  observation  of  a  learned 
modern  critic  i.s  too  important  to  be  withheld  from  the  reader:— "By 
ii  Jf>:c-ofn-Tjii;  the  best  commentators  are  agreed  is  meant,  those  who 
kidnapped  and  sold  into  slavery  free  persons.  Now  this  was  regarded  by 
the  law  as  felony  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  wa.s  always  punished  with  death. 
And  as  all  the  crimes  here  mentioned  are  of  the  most  heinous  kind,  and  as 
robbery  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  list,  so  ;.v',;i-ii'crT*i;  seems  as 
put  for  robbery  of  th«  worst  sort.  Let  then  the  slave-traders  (Cl-ristians, 
alas  !)  of  our  times  tremble :  for  a'l,  wlio  in  any  tcay  participate  in  that  abo- 
minable traffic,  are  ivipxn-joiTTx. ;  since  they  thereby  uphold  a  system, 
wliich  perpetually  engenders  mav  stp.aling."  (Kluoiulield's  Annotation* 
on  the  New  Test.  vol.  viii.  p.  201.)-  It.-  the  ad  ol  parliament  3  &4  Gul.  iv 
chap.  73.  slavery  was  abolished  itu  ongnoi:;  the  British  Colonies. 
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years,  and  in  the  seventh  he  was  to  go  out  free,  together  with 
his  wife  and  children  ;  but  if  his  master  had  given  one  of  his 
slaves  to  him  as  a  wife,  she  was  to  remain,  with  her  children, 
as  the  property  of  his  master.  (Exod.  xxi.  2 — 4.)  The  duty 
of  slaves  was  to  execute  their  lord's  commands,  and  they 
were  for  the  most  part  employed  in  tending  cattle  or  in  rural 
affairs  ;  and  though  the  lot  of  some  of  them  was  sufficiently 
hard,  yet  under  a  mild  and  humane  master  it  was  tolerable. 
(Job  xxxi.  13.)  When  the  eastern  people  have  no  male  issue, 
they  frequently  manyjheir  daughters  to  their  slaves;  and  the 
same  practice  appears  to  have  obtained  amon^  the  Hebrews, 
as  we  read  in  1  Chron.  ii.  34,  35.  Now  Sheshan  had  no  sons^ 
but  daughters ;  and  Sheshan  had  a  servant  (slave),  an  Egyp- 
tian, whose  name  was  Jarha ,-  and  Sheshan  gave  his  daughter  to 
Jaruha  his  servant  to  wife.  In  Barbary,  the  rich  people  when 
childless  have  been  known  to  purchase  young  slaves,  to  edu- 
cate them  in  their  own  faith,  and  sometimes  to  adopt  them  for 
their  own  children.  The  greatest  men  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
are  well  known  to  have  been  originally  slaves  brought  up  in 
the  seraglio  :  and  the  Mameluke  sovereigns  of  Egypt  were 
originally  slaves.  Thus  the  advancement  of  the  Hebrew  cap- 
tive Joseph  to  be  viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  of  Daniel,  another 
Hebrew  captive,  to  be  chief  minister  of  state  in  Babylon, 
corresponds  with  the  modern  usages  of  the  East. 

In  order  to  mitigate  the  condiUons  of  slaves,  various  sta- 
tutes were  enacted  by  Moses.  Thus,  1.  They  were  to  be 
treated  with  humanity  :  the  law  in  Lev.  xxv.  39 — 53.,  it  is 
true,  speaks  expressly  of  slaves  who  were  of  Hebrew  de- 
scent ;  but,  as  alien-born  slaves  were  engrafted  into  the  He- 
brew church  by  circumcision,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it 
applied  to  all  slaves. — 2.  If  a  man  struck  his  servant  or  maid 
with  a  rod  or  staff,  and  he  or  she  died  under  his  hand,  he 
was  to  be  punished  by  the  magistrate ;  if,  however,  the  slave 
survived  for  a  day  or  two,  the  master  was  to  go  unpunished, 
as  no  intention  of  murder  could  be  presumed,  and  the  loss 
of  the  slave  was  deemed  a  sufficient  punishment.  (Exod. 
xxi.  20,  21.) — 3.  A  slave  who  lost  an  eye  or  a  tooth  by  a 
blow  from  his  or  her  master,  acquired  his  or  her  liberty  in 
consequence.  (Exod.  xxi.  26,  27.) — 4.  All  slaves  were  to 
rest  from  their  labours  on  the  Sabbath,  and  on  the  great  fes- 
tivals. (Exod.  XX.  10.  Deut,  v.  14.) — 5.  They  were  to  be 
invited  to  certain  feasts.  (Deut.  xii.  17,  18.  xvi.  11.) — 6.  A 
master  who  had  betrothed  a  female  slave  to  himself,  if  she 
did  not  please  him,  was  to  permit  her  to  be  redeemed,  and 
was  prohibited  from  selling  her  to  a  strange  nation,  seeing  he 
had  dealt  deceitfully  ivith  her.  If  he  had  betrothed  her  to  his 
son,  he  was  to  deal  with  her  after  the  manner  of  daughters. 
If  he  took  another  wife,  her  food,  raiment,  and  duty  of  mar- 
riage, he  was  not  to  diminish.  And  if  he  did  not  these  three 
unto  her,  then  she  was  to  go  out  free  without  money.  (Exod. 
xxi.  7 — 11.) — 7.  Hebrew  slaves  were  to  continue  in  slavery 
only  till  the  year  of  jubilee,  when  they  mightreturn  to  liberty, 
and  their  masters  could  not  detain  them  against  their  wills. 
If  they  were  desirous  of  continuing  with  their  masters,  they 
were  to  be  brought  to  the  ^judges,  before  whom  they  were  1o 
make  a  declaration  that  for  this  time  they  disclaimed  the  pri- 
vilege of  this  law  ;  and  had  their  ears  bored  through  with  an 
awl  against  the  door-posts  of  their  master's  house,'  after 
which  they  had  no  longer  any  power  of  recovering  their 
liberty  until  the  next  year  of  jubilee,  after  forty-nine  years. 
(Exod.  xxi.  5,  G.)  This  very  significant  ceremony  implied 
that  they  were  closely  attached  to  that  house  and  family;  and 
that  they  were  bound  to  hear.,  and  punctually  to  obey,  all  their 
master's  orders. — 8.  If  a  Hebrew  by  birth  w-as  sold  to  a  stran- 
ger or  alien  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  land  of  Israel,  his 
relations  were  to  redeem  him,  and  such  slave  was  to  make 
^ood  the  purchase-money  if  he  were  able,  paying  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  years  that  remained,  until  the  year  of 
jubilee.  (Lev.  xxv.  47 — 55.)  Lastly,  if  a  slave  of  another 
nation  fled  to  the  Hebrews,  he  was  to  be  received  hospitably, 

I  Borins;  of  the  ear  was  an  ancient  custom  in  the  East  ■  it  is  tlius  refer- 
ri'il  to  by  Juvenal: — 

Libertinus  prior  est :  "  Prior,"  iiiquit.  "  Ego  adsum, 

Cur  timeam,  dubitemve  locum  defendere  i  quamvis 
Natus  ad  Eiopkratem,  molles  quod  in  aure  penestr-e 

Arguerint,  licet  ipse  negein."  S;it.  i.  I0-3 105. 

The  frcedinan,  bnslliiiir  ttirou^'li,  n-plics,  ''First  roine  is  still 

Fiiol  served  ;  and  I  may  claim  my  rit,'ht,  and  will, 

Tiiougli  born  a  slave — ('t  were  bootless  to  deny 

What  these  bosed  ears  betray  to  every  eye.)"  Gifpord. 

Calmet,  to  whom  we  are. indebted  for  this  fact,  quotes  a  saying  from  Petro- 
nius  Arbiter,  as  attesting  the  same  thing  ;  and  another  of  Cicero,  in  which 
he  rallies  a  Libyan  who  pretended  he  did  not  hear  him. — "It  is  not  "  said 
the  philosopher,  "because  your  ears  are  not  sufficiently  bored."— Com- 
ruentaiie  Littoral,  sur  I'Exode  xxi.  6.  torn.  i.  p.  501. 


and  on  no  account  to  be  given  up  to  his  master.  (Deut.  xxiii 
15,  16.)2 

HI.  Although  Moses  inculcated  the  duty  of  humanity  to- 
wards slaves,  and  enforced  his  statutes  by  various  strong 
sanctions,  yet  it  appears  from  Jer.  xxxiv.  8 — 22.  that  their 
condition  was  sometimes  very  wretched.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  denied  that  their  situation  was  much  more  tolerable 
among  the  Hebrews  than  among  other  nations,  especially 
the  Greeks  and  Romans. ^  Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment :  for  the  Israelites  were  bound  to  exercise  the  duties 
of  humanity  towards  these  unhappy  persons  by  weighty  sanc- 
tions and  motives,  which  no  other  nation  had,  whose  slaves 
had  no  Sabbath,  no  day  of  rest,  no  legal  protection,  and  who 
were  subject  to  the  cruel  caprice  of  tneir  masters,  whose  ab- 
solute property  they  were,  and  at  whose  mercy  their  lives 
every  moment  lay.'  "For  the  slightest  and  most  trivial 
offences  they  Avere  cruelly  scourged  and  condemned  to  hard 
labour;  and  the  petty  tyrant  of  his  family,  when  exasperated 
by  any  real  or  apprehended  injurj'',  could  nail  them  to  a  cross, 
and  make  them  die  in  a  lingering  and  most  miserable  man- 
ner. These  slaves,  generally,  were  wretched  captives,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners  in  unfortunate  battles,  or  had  fal- 
len into  their  enemies'  hands  in  the  siege  of  cities.  These 
miserable  captives,  ancient  history  informs  us,  were  either 
butchered  in  cold  blood,  or  sold  by  auction  for  slaves  to  the 
highest  bidder.  The  unhappy  prisoners  thus  bought  and 
enslaved  were  sometimes  thrust  into  deep  mines,  to  be 
drudges  through  life  in  darkness  and  despair :  sometimes 
were  pent  up  in  private  workhouses,  and  condemned  to  the 
most  laborious  and  ignoble  occupations  :  frequently  the  toils 
of  agriculture  were  imposed  upon  them,  and  the  severest  task 
unmercifully  exacted  from  them  :^  most  commonly  they 
were  employed  in  the  menial  offices  and  drudgery  of  domes- 
tic life,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  inhumanity.  As  the 
last  insult  upon  their  wretchedness,  they  were  branded  in 
the  forehead,  and  a  note  of  eternal  disgrace  and  infamy  pub- 
licly and  indelibly  impressed  upon  them !  One  eannot  think 
of  this  most  contumelious  ana  reproachful  treatment  of  a 
fellow-creature  without  feeling  the  acutest  pain  and  indigna- 
tion. To  the  above-mentioned  customs  in  the  treatment  of 
slaves,  which  obtained  among  the  ancients,  there  are  several 
allusions  in  the  New  Testament.  Thus  St.  Paul,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  custom  of  purchasing  slaves,  on  whose  heads  a 
price  was  then  fixed,  just  as  upon  any  other  commodity,  and 
who,  when  bought,  were  the  entire  and  unalienable  property 
of  the  purchaser,  by  a  very  beautiful  and  expressive  simili- 
tude represents  Christians  as  the  servants  of  Christ;  informs 
them  that  an  immense  price  had  been  paid  for  them  :  that 
they  were  not  at  their  own  disposal;  but  in  every  respect, 
both  as  to  body  and  mind,  were  the  sole  and  absolute  pro- 
perty of  God.  Ye  are  not  your  own  .•  for  ye  are  bought  with 
a  price:  therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in  your  spirit , 
ivhich  are  God's.  (1  Cor.  vi.  20.)  So  also  again:  Ye  are 
bought  ivith  a  price:  be  not  ye  the  servants  of  men.  (1  Cor.  vii. 

»  Jahn,  ArchoBoI.  Biblica,  §  171. 

»  Among  the  Romans  more  particularly,  slaves  were  held — pro  nullis — 
pro  mortuis — pro  quadricpedibus — for  no  men — for  dead  men — for  beasts  ; 
nay,  were  in  a  much  worse  state  than  any  cattle  whatever.  They  had  no 
head  in  the  state,  no  name,  no  tribe  or  register.  They  were  not  capable 
of  being  injured,  nor  could  they  take  by  purchase  or  descent ;  they  had 
no  heirs,  and  could  make  no  will.  Exclusive  of  what  was  called  their 
pecuKum,  whatever  they  acquired  was  their  master's;  they  could  neither 
plead  nor  be  pleaded,  but  were  entirely  e.xcluded  from  all  civil  concerns ; 
were  not  entitled  to  the  rights  of  matrimony,  and,  therefore,  had  no  relief 
in  case  of  adultery;  nor  were  they  proper  objects  of  cognation  nor  affinity. 
They  might  be  sold,  transferred,  or  pawned,  like  other  goods  or  personal 
'•state  ;  for  goods  they  were,  and  as  such  they  were  esteemed.  Taylor's 
Elements  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law,  p.429.4to.  Adam's  Summary  of  Roman 
.Antiquities,  pp.  38,  39. 

«  .lahn,  Archajol  Bibl.  §  172. 

»  The  following  passage  from  Mr.  .lowett's  Christian  Researches  in  the 
Mediterranean  will  give  an  idea  of  the  rigour  with  which  slaves  are  treatel- 
10  this  day  in  the  East.  The  conductor  of  a  nitre  factory  for  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt  having  rr'ceivod  commands  to  prepare  a  large  quantity  of  nitre  iii 
great  haste, — "for  this  purpose  he  was  building  small  reservoirs  and 
ducts,  with  old  picked  bricks,  gathered  from  ruins  ;  and  which  are  better 
I  ban  the  modern  baked  bricks.  A  great  number  of  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  were  engaged  in  Ihe  work,  carrying  burdens.  To  give  vivacity  to 
their  proceeding.s,  they  are  required  to  sing:  and  to  keep  them  diligent, 
there  were  taskmasters  standing  at  intervals  of  about  ten  feet,  with 
whips  in  their  hands,  which  they  used  very  freely.  We  seemed  to  behold 
Ihe  manners  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  EAodus  v."  Jowett's  Researches, 
p.  130  May  not  the  command  to  sing  also  explain  Psal.  cxxxvii.  3,  4.1 
"  The  MAUems"  (or  heads  of  districts  of  Coptic  Christians  in  Egypt),  the 
same  traveller  elsewhere  remarks,  "transact  business  between  the 
bashaw  and  the  peasants.  He  punishes  them,  if  the  peasants  prove  tha! 
they  oppress  ;  and  yet  he  requires  from  them  tint  the  work  of  those  who 
are  under  them  shall  be  fulfilled.  They  strii-ingly  illustrate  the  case  of 
the  officers,  placed  by  the  Egyptian  task-masters  over  the  children  of 
Israel;  and,  like  theirs,  the  Mallems  often  find  that  their  case  is  evil 
See  Exod.  v,  6—29."  Ibid.  p.  168.  See  also  Mr.  Carne's  Letters  from  the 
East,  pp.  71, 72. 
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23.)  St.  Paul  usually  styles  himself  the  servant  of  Christ ; 
and  in  ii  passage  in  his  epistle  to  the  Galilians,  viUuding  to 
the  sijrnatures  with  which  slaves  in  those  days  were  l)randed, 
he  telFs  them  that  he  carried  ahoiit  with  hini  plain  and  indeli- 
ble characters  impressed  in  liis  body,  which  evinc* d  liiin  to 
be  the  servant  of  his  master  Jesus.  From  henafurth  lit  no 
man  trouble  me,  for  I  bear  in  7uij  body  the  marlm  of  the  Lord 
Jefius.^''  (Gal.  vi.  17.)'  It  was  a  doctrine  of  the  pharisaic 
Jews,  that  proselytes  were  released  from  all  antecedent, 
civil,  and  even  natural  relations  ;  and  it  is  not  improlrable 
that  some  of  the  Jewish  converts  mifrht  carry  the  same  jirin- 
cipie  into  the  Christian  community,  and  teach  that,  by  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  slaves  were  emancipated  from  tlieir 
Christian  masters.  In  opposition  to  this  false  notion,  the 
same  p;reat  apostle  requires  that  all  who  arc  under  the  yoke 
of  servitude  be  tauirhl  to  yield  due  obedience  to  their  mas- 
ters, and  animadverts  with  gnrat  severity  upon  those  false 
teachers,  who,  from  mercenary  views,  taught  a  different  doc- 
trine. (iTim.  vi.  1 — 10.)  Against  this  principle  of  the 
judaifEing  zealots,  St.  Paul  always  enters  his  strong  protest, 
and  teaches  that  tlie  profession  of  Christianity  makes  no  dif- 
ference in  the  civil  relations  of  men.  See  I  Cor.  vii.  17 — 21. 
IV.  Though  slavery  was  tolerated  and  its  horrors  were 
mitigated  by  the  wise  and  humane  enactments  of  Moses,  yet 
in  the  progress  of  time  as  hired  servants  would  be  necessary, 
various  regulations  were  in  like  manner  made  by  him,  to 
ensure  tlusm  from  being  oppressed.  Like  slaves,  hired 
labourers  were  to  partake  of  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  and  also 
to  share  in  the  produce  of  the  sabbatical  year:  their  hire  was 
to  be  paid  every  day  before  sunset  (Lev.  xix.  13.  Dent.  xxiv. 
14,  15.)  ;  but  what  that  hire  was  to  be,  the  Hebrew  legisla- 
tor has  not  determined,  because  the  ])rice  of  labour  must 
have  varied  according  to  circumstances.  From  the  parable 
of  the  pronrietor  of  a  vineyard  and  his  labourers,  which  is 
related  in  Matt.  xx.  1 — 15.,  "  v.e  learn  these  three  particu- 
lars concerning  the  servants  in  Judaea,  or  at  least  in  Jerusa- 
lem : — That  early  in  the  morning  they  stood  in  the  market 
place  to  be  hired — that  the  usual  wages  of  a  day-labourer 
were  at  that  lime  a  denarius,  or  about  seven-pence  halfpenny 
of  our  money — and  that  the  customary  hours  of  working 
were  till  six  in  the  evening.  Early  in  the  morning  the  mas- 
ter of  a  family  rose  to  hire  day-labourers  to  work  in  his  vine- 
yard.2  Having  found  a  number  he  agreed  to  pay  them  a 
DENARIUS  for  the  WAGES  of  the  DAY,  and  sent  them  into  his 
vineyard.  About  nine  o'clock  he  went  again  into  the  mauket- 
PLACE,  and  found  several  others  unemployed,  whom  he  also 
ordered  into  his  vineyard,  and  promised  to  pay  them  what 
was  reasonable.  At  twelve  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  he 
went  and  made  the  same  proposals,  which  were  in  the  same 
manner  accepted.  He  went  likewise  about  five  o'clock,  and 
found  a  number  of  men  sauntering  about  the  market  in  idle- 
ness, and  he  said  to  them.  Why  do  you  consume  the  whole 
day  in  this  indolent  manner  ]  I'liere  is  no  one  hath  thought 
fit  to  ffive  us  any  employment,  they  replied.  Then  go  you 
into  the  vineyard  among  my  other  labourers,  and  you  shall 
receive  what  is  just.  In  the  evening  the  proprietor  of  the 
vineyard  ordered  his  steward  to  call  the  workmen  together, 
beginning  from  the  last  to  the  first,  to  pay  them  their  wages 
without  any  partiality  or  distinction.  When  those,  therefore, 
came,  who  had  been  employed  about  five  in  the  afternoon, 
they  received  a  denarius  a  piece.  When  those,  who  had  been 
hired  in  themorning,  saw  them  return  with  such  great  wao-es, 
they  indulged  the  most  extravagant  joy,  imagining  that  their 
pay  would  vastly  exceed  that  of  the  others;  but  how  great 
was  their  disappointment,  when  they  received  from  the  stew- 
ard each  man  a  denarius  !  This  supposed  injurious  treatment 
caused  them  to  raise  loud  clamours  against  the  master.  And 
they  complained  to  him  of  his  usage  of  them,  sayino-,  the  last 
labourers  you  hired  only  worked  a  single  hour,  ancTyou  have 
given  them  the  same  wages  as  you  have  given  us,  w  ho  have 
been  scorched  with  excessive  heat,  and  sustained  the  long 
and  rigorous  toil  of  the  whole  day.  He  turned  to  one  who 
appeared  the  most  petulant  of  them,  and  directed  this  reply, 

I  Harwooci's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  Ill— IIG. 

•  The  same  custom  obtains  to  this  d;iy  in  Persia.  In  the  city  of  Haina- 
dan  there  is  a  maidanor  square  in  front  of  a  large  mosque.  "  Here,"  says 
Mr.  Morier,  "we  observed  every  morning  belbre  the  sun  ro^e,  that  a 
numerous  band  of  peasants  were  collected  with  spades  in  their  hands, 
waitiuK,  as  tliey  informed  us,  to  be  hired  for  the  day  to  work  in  the  sur- 
rounding fielils.  This  custom,  which  I  have  never  seen  in  any  other  part 
of  Asia,  forcibly  struck  me  as  a  most  happy  illustration  of  our  Saviour's 
parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  in  the  'Xlh  chapter  of  Matthew, 
l)articularly  when  passing  by  the  same  place  late  in  the  day,  we  still  found 
others  standing  idle,  and  remembered  his  wonls,  M'hy  atmid  ye  here  all 
iHe  day  idle?  as  most  applicable  to  their  situation  ;  for,  in  putting  the  verv 
same  question  to  them,  they  answered  us,  Because  no  man  hath  hired 
«•«• '    Morier'8  Second  Jotirney  through  Persia,  p.  265 


Friend,  I  do  thee  no  injustice ;  was  not  cur  agreement  for  a 
denarius  1  Take  what  justice  entitles  thee  to,  without  re- 
pininfT,  and  calmly  acquiesce  in  the  faithful  performance  of 
onr  original  agreement — a  principle  of  benevolence  disposes 
me  freely  to  bestow  upon  the  last  persons  I  hired  what  equity 
obliged  me  to  give  to  you. 

"It  has  been  observed  that  slaves  were  condemned  to  the 
mines,  where  their  uncomfortable  lives  were  consumed  in  the 
most  rigorous  and  servile  drudgery.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  these  wretches,  born  to  better  hopes,  upon  their  first 
entrance;  into  these  dismal  subterraneous  abodes  of  darkness 
and  despair,  with  such  doleful  prospects  before  them,  would 
be  transfixed  with  the  acutest  distress  and  anguish,  shed 
bitter  unavailing  tears,  gnash  their  teeth  for  extreme  misery, 
and  fill  these  gloomy  caverns  with  piercing  cries  and  loud 
lamentations.  Our  Lord  seems  to  allude  to  this,  and,  con- 
sidered in  this  view,  the  imagery  is  peculiarly  beautiful  and 
exjjressive,  when  he  represents  the  wicked  servant  and  un- 
faithful steward  bound  hand  and  foot  and  cast  into  utter 
darkness,  where  there  would  be  weeping,  wailin^,  and 
gnashingof  teeth  !  (Matt.  viii.  12.  xxii.  13.)  The  reader  will 
be  pleased  with  the  ingenious  remarks  of  the  learned  and  judi- 
cious Dr.  Macknight  on  this  passage  : — '  In  ancient  times  the 
stewards  of  great  families  were  slaves  as  well  as  the  servants 
of  a  lower  class,  beinfr  raised  to  that  trust  on  account  of  tb'^ir 
fidelity,  wisdom,  sobriety,  and  other  good  qualities.  If  any 
steward,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  his  lord,  behaved  as  is 
represented  in  the  parable,  it  was  a  plain  proof,  that  the  vir- 
tues on  account  of  which  he  was  raised  were  counterfeit,  and 
by  consequence  that  he  was  a  hypocrite.  Slaves  of  this 
cnaracter,  among  other  chastisements,  wqa|  sometimes  con- 
demned to  work  in  the  mines.  And  as  this  was  one  of  the 
most  grievous  punishments,  when  they  first  entered,  nothing 
was  heard  among  them  but  weeping  and  gnashing  t  f  teeth, 
on  account  of  the  intolerable  fatigue  to  w  Inch  they  were  sub 
jected  in  these  hideous  caverns  without  hope  of  release. 
There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.'-' 

"  Crucifixion  was  a  servile  punislimcnt,  and  usually  in- 
flicted on  the  most  vile,  worthless,  and  abandoned  of  slaves. 
In  reference  to  this  it  is  that  St.  Paul  represents  our  Lord 
taking  upon  him  the  fur  in  of  a  servant,  avd  Ijecoming  subject  tc 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross  (Phil.  ii.  8.)  ;  crucifixion 
was  not  only  the  most  painful  and  excruciating,  but  the  most 
reproachful  and  ignominious  death  that  couhl  be  suffered. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  apostle  so  highly  extols  the  unexampled 
love  for  man  and  magTianimity  of  Jesus,  who  for  the  joy  set 
before  him  endured  trie  cross,  despising  the  ahaifie  (Heb.  xii. 
2.)  and  infamy  even  of  such  a  death.  It  was  this  exit  which 
Jesus  made,  that  insuperably  disgusted  so  many  among  the 
heathens;  who  could  never  prevail  with  themselves  to  bdieve 
that  religion  to  be  divine,  whose  founder  had  suffered  such 
an  opprobrious  and  infamous  death  from  his  countrymen. 
And  for  men  to  preach  in  the  world  a  system  of  truths  as  a 
revelation  from  tlie  Deity,  which  were  first  delivered  to  man- 
kind by  an  illiterate  and  obscure  Jew,  pretending  to  a  divine 
mission  and  character,  and  who  was  lor  such  a  pretension 
crucified,  appeared  to  the  heathens  the  height  of  infatuation 
and  religious  delusion.  The  preaching  of  the  cross  was  to 
them  fuolishne/ss  (1  Cor.  i.  23.)  ;  and  the  religion  of  a  crucified 
leader,  who  had  suffered  in  the  capital  of  his  own  countr;» 
the  indignities  and  death  of  a  slave,  carried  with  it,  in  their 
estimation,  the  last  absurdity  and  folly,  and  induced  them  to 
look  upon  the  Christians,  and  the  wretched  cause-  in  which 
they  were  embarked,  with  pity  and  contempt.  Hence  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  the  offence  ol"  the  cross,^  the  great  and  in\-in- 
cible  disgust  conceived  by  the  men  of  those  times  against  a 
religion  whose  founder  was  crucified  !  Hence  he  speaks  of 
not  being  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  from  the  circumstance 
which  made  such  numbers  ashamed  of  it,  nay,  of  glorying 
in  the  cross^  of  Christ ;  though  the  consideration  of  the  igno- 
minious and  servile  death  he  suffered  was  the  very  obstacle 
that  made  the  heathens  stumble  at  the  very  threshold  of 
Christianity,  and  filled  them  with  insurmountable  prejudic«js 
against  it.'  i' 

V.  Among  the  Greeks  slaves  were  commonly  termed  fivxa, 
in  opposition  to  the  ixa/S-^i*,  or  those  who  were  free  born  ;  and, 
by  some  of  the  comic  writers,  i/wra;.  They  were  also  fire- 
quently  termed  fruJK.  These  appellations  also  occur  in  the 
New  Testament,  where  we  find  them  characterized  by  dif- 
ferent names,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  services  which 

'  Dr.  Mar  knight's  Harmony,  p.  r'22.  Hd  rr!::.  176^. 
*  l'«iij»>,:»  T-.u  trrxufc-j.     Gal.  v.  11. 

»  God  forbid  that  I  should  clory  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesui 
Christ.  Gal.  vi.  14.  «  Harwood'a  I;ilroductioii,  vol.  n.  pp.  147—152. 
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they  performed.  Thus  in  Acts  xii.  20.  we  meet  with  a  chnm- 
berUin ,-  .  .  .  Blastus,  o  im  rou  K-urcevct,  who  had  charge  of  the 
rnyal  bedchamber,  or,  in  modern  Innfruan^e,  the  royal  cham- 
berlain. These  persons  often  had  great  influence  with  their 
masters.'  Those,  who  had  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds 
of  cattle,  which  they  intrusted  to  3-c///5;6f,  inferior  shepherds, 
appointed  a  chief  shepherd,  up^^iToi/uHv,  to  superintend  them. 
In  1  Pet.  V.  4.  this  appellation  is  applied  to  the  chief  teacher 
of  religion,  that  is,  .Tesus  Christ,  who  is  to  come  as  judge. 
Kings  are  often  termed  d  Trciytvi;  raiv  Kctmv,  because  they  watch 
for  me  safety  and  welfare  of  their  subjects ;  and  the  same 
figure  is  transferred  to  religious  teachers,  who  strive  by  their 
mstructions  and  exhortations  to  promote  the  highest  interests 
of  mankind.  The  i7riTf.omc  and  oikivi^-.c  appear  to  be  synony- 
mous terms  for  him  who  had  the  chief  charge  or  oversight 
of  the  property  or  domestic  affairs  of  any  one.  This  class 
of  men  had  authority  over  the  slaves  of  a  family,  and  seem 
to  have  sometimes  been  slaves  themselves.  (Luke  xii.  42. 
1  Cor.  iv.  2.")  Besides  the  general  care  of  affairs,  the  boys 
of  a  family  also  appear  to  have  been  intrusted  to  their  charge ; 
at  least  m  regard  to  pecuniary  matters.  (Gal.  iv.  4.) 
Schleusner  considers  the  i-riTfiTro;  in  this  passage  as  the 
guardian  appointed  by  the  law  or  by  the  magistrate,  and  the 
'Akovo/ucc  as  one  who  was  appointed  by  will.  Opposed  to 
s'"ves  were  the  'Epj/stT*/  or  hired  labourers  (Matt.  xx.  1.), 
whether  they  were  Tsapj-o/,  or  cultivators  of  the  soil  (Luke 
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XX.  9,  10.),  'Af^TreKcvftyd,  or  vine-dressers  (Lake  xiii.  7.)  ;  or 
evpasfd,  or  door-keepers.  (Mark  xiii.  34.  John  xviii.  16,  17.) 
But,  whatever  was  the  nature  of  their  service,  each  was  re- 
quired to  prosecute  that  particular  work  which  was  deemed 
most  suitable  for  him  by  his  master  or  lord,  whether  the 
latter  was  at  home  or  abroad  (Mark  xiii.  34.  Luke  xii.  42. 
xiv.  17.  xvii.  7,  8.),  with  all  honesty  and  fidelity.  (Tit.  ii. 
9,  10.)2 

Among  the  Greeks  those  slaves  who  had  conducted  them- 
selves well  were  manumitted,  or  released  from  bondage. 
The  Greeks  termed  those  who  were  thus  liberated  oTro^ej^-epcvs, 
or  freed  men  ;  which  word  is  applied  by  St.  Paul  to  him  who 
is  called  into  the  church  of  Christ,  while  a  slave,  in  order  to 
denote  that  he  is  free  indeed,  as  being  made  by  Christ  a  par- 
taker of  all  the  privileges  of  the  children  of  God.  (1  Cor.  vii. 
22.)  In  some  of  the  Grecian  states,  the  son  and  heir  was 
permitted  to  adopt  brethren,  and  comrnunicate  to  them  the 
same  privileges  which  he  himself  enjoyed.  To  this  some 
commentators  have  supposed  that  Jesus  Christ  refers  in  John 
viii.  32.  • 

Lastly,  when  slaves  proved  ungrateful  to  their  former  mas- 
ters or  patrons,  they  might  be  again  reduced  into  bondage, 
both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  To  this  usage  St. 
Paul  may  refer  when  he  exhorts  the  Galatian  believers  in 
Christ  not  to  suffer  the  judaizing  teachers  again  to  rntangk 
them  in  the  yoke  of  bondage.  (Gal.  v.  1.)^ 
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I.  Forms  of  Salutation  and  Politeness. — Reverence  to  Superiors. — II.  Mode  of  receiving'  Guests  or  Visitors. — III.  Conversation 
and  Bathing. — IV.  Food  and  Entertainments. — V.  Mode  of  Travelling. — VI.  Hospitality  a  sacred  Duty  among  the  Jeivs. — 
Account  of  the  Tesserx  Hospitales  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 


I.  "  Various  are  the  modes  of  address  and  politeness 
which  custom  has  established  in  different  nations.  The 
Orientals  were  very  exact  in  the  observances  of  outward  de- 
corum :  and  we  may  collect,  from  several  passages  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  that  their  salutations  and  expres- 
sior^'5  of  regard  on  meeting  each  other  were  extremely  tedious 
and  tiresome,  containing  many  minute  inquiries  concerning 
the  person's  welfare,  and  the  welfare  of  his  family  and 
friends  ;  and  when  they  parted,  concluding  with  many  reci- 
procal wishes  of  happiness  and  benediction  on  each  other."^ 
The  ordinary  formulae  of  salutation  were — The  Lord  be  with 
thee  ! — The  Lord  bless  thee  ! — and  Blessed  be  thou  of  the  Lord! 
but  the  most  common  salutation  was  Peace  (that  is,  may  all 
manner  of  prosperity^)  be  with  thee  !  (Ruth  ii.  4.  Judg.  xix. 
20*  1  Sam.  xxv.  6.  Psal.  cxxix.  8.)  In  the  latter  ages  of 
the  Jewish  polity,  much  time  appears  to  have  been  spent  in 
the  rigid  observance  of  these  ceremonious  forms,  for  which 
the  modern  inhabitants  of  the  East  continue  to  be  remark- 
able.5  "  When  our  Lord,  therefore,  in  his  commission  to  the 
seventy,  whom  he  despatched  into  the  towns  and  villages  of 
fudaea  to  publish  the  Gospel,  strictly  ordered  them  to  salute 

'  See  Adam'a  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  488. 

«  Robinson's  Gr.  Lexicon,  in  vocitjus;  Stosch's  Conipcndium  Arcliaeo- 
logiae  Novi  Testamenti,  pp.  45,  46. 

»  Bruning,  Compendium  Grajcarumuprofanis  Sacrarum,  p.  8G.  Kuinb'el, 
on  John  viii.  32. 

«  Of  the  minute,  not  to  say  frivolous,  inquiries  and  salutations  above 
mentioned,  the  following  is  a  strilting  illustration  :—"  Every  passer  by," 
says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  "has  his  'Alia  ybarakek,'— 'God  bless  you.' 
Conversation  is  sometimes  among  strangers  made  up  of  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  these  phrases ;  for  example,—'  Good  morning.'  Answer,  '  May 
your  day  be  enriched !'— '  By  seeing  you.'—'  You  have  enlightened  the 
house  byyour  presence.'— 'Are  you  happy  ?'—' Happy  ;  and  you,  also.'— 
'You  are  comfortable,  I  am  comfortable  ;'  meaning  '1  am  comfortable,  if 
you  are.'  These  sentences  are  often  repeated ;  and,  after  any  pause,  it  is 
usual  to  turn  \n  your  neighbour  and  resume  these  jourtesies  many  times." 
Jowett's  ChriBtian  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  90. 

•  Serious  and  taciturn  as  tlie  natives  of  the  East  usually  are,  they  grow 
talkative  when  they  meet  an  acquaintance,  and  salute  niin.  This  custom 
has  come  from  Asia  with  the  Arabs,  and  spread  over  the  north  coast  of 
Africa.  A  modern  traveller  relate.^;  the  reciprocal  salutations  with  which 
those  are  received  who  return  with  the  caravans.  "  People  go  a  great 
way  to  meet  them:  as  soon  as  they  arc  perceived,  the  questioning  and 
salutation  begins,  and  continues  witli  the  repetition  of  the  same  phrases  : 
'  How  do  you  do  ?  God  be  praised  tliat  you  are  come  in  peace  '  God  give 
you  peace!  How  fares  it  with  you T  The  higher  tlie  ranli  of  the  person 
returning  home,  the  longer  does  the  salutation  last."  See  Horneman's 
Journal.  Stolberg's  History  of  Religion,  vol.  iii.  p  133.  B'^-der's  Oriental 
Li'eratujwi,  yoL  i.  9.  486. 


no  man  by  the  way  (Luke  x.  4.),  he  designed  only  by  this 
prohibition  that  they  should  employ  the  utmost  expedition ; 
that  they  should  suffer  nothing  to  retard  and  impede  them  in 
their  progress  from  one  place  to  another ;  and  should  not 
lavish  those  precious  moments,  which  ought  to  be  devoted 
to  the  sacred  and  arduous  duties  of  their  office,  in  observing 
the  irksome  and  unmeaning  modes  of  ceremonious  inter- 
course. Not  that  our  Lord  intended  that  his  disciples  should 
studiously  violate  all  common  civility  and  decency,  and  in- 
dustriously offend  against  all  the  rules  of  courteousness  and 
decorum,  since  he  commanded  them  upon  their  entrance  into 
any  house  to  salute  it  (Matt.  x.  12.),  and  observe  the  cus- 
tomary form  of  civility  in  wishing  it  peace  (Luke  x.  5.)  or 
universal  happiness.  This  injunction,  to  salute  no  one  on  the 
road,  means  only  that  they  should  urge  their  course  with 
speed,  and  not  suffer  their  attention  to  be  diverted  from  the 
duties  of  their  commission.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Old 
Testament  parallel  to  this,  and  which  beautifully  illustrates 
it.  Elisha,  despatching  his  servant  Gehazi  to  recover  the 
son  of  the  Shunamite,  strictly  enjoins  him  to  make  all  the 
expedition  possible,  which  is  thus  expressed  :  Gird  up  thy 
loins  and  take  my  staff  in  thine  hand,  and  go  thy  way.  Tf 
thou  meet  any  man,  salute  him  not,  and  if  any  salute  thee,  an- 
swer him  not  again.  (2  Kings  iv.  29.) 

"  In  all  countries  these  modes  of  address  and  politeness, 
though  the  terms  are  expressive  of  the  profoundest  respect 
and  homage,  yet  through  constant  use  and  frequency  of  repe- 
tition soon  degenerate  into  mere  verbal  forms  and  words  of 
course,  in  which  the  heart  has  no  share.  They  are  a  frivo- 
lous unmeaning  formulary,  perpetually  uttered  without  the 
mind's  ever  annexing  any  idea  to  them.  To  these  empty, 
insignificant  forms,  which  men  mechanically  repeat  at  meet- 
ing or  taking  leave  of  each  other,  there  is  a  beautiful  allusion 
in  the  following  expression  of  our  Lord  in  that  consolatory 
discourse  which  he  delivered  to  his  apostles  when  he  saw 
them  dejected  and  disconsolate,  on  his  plainly  assuring  them 
that  he  would  soon  leave  them  and  go  to  the  Father.  Peace 
I  leave  with  you  :  my  peace  I  give  unto  you .- — »m)<  as  the  world 
giveth,  give  i unto  you.  (John  xiv.  27.)  Since  I  must  shortly 
be  taken  from  you,  I  now  bid  you  ?i'i.icti,  sincerely  wishinp 
you  every  happiness ;  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto 
you ;  not  in  the  unmeaning  ceremonial  manner  the  world 
repeats  this  salutation :  for  my  wishes  of  peace  and  happiness 
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to  you  are  sincere,  and  my  blessinjr  and  benediction  will  de- 
rive upon  you  every  substantial  felicity.  This  sheds  light 
and  lustre  upon  one  of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  pieces  of 
imafrprv  which  the  genius  and  judgment  of  a  writer  (ivcr  cre- 
atedT  In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
the  author  informs  us  with  what  warm,  anticipating  hopes  of 
the  Messiah's  future  kingdom  those  great  and  good  men,  who 
adorned  the  annals  of  former  ages,  were  animated.  Tiiese 
all,  says  he,  died  in  f\iith,  tliey  closed  their  eyes  upon  the 
world,  but  they  closed  them  in  the  transporting  assurance 
that  God  would  accomplish  his  promises.  They  had  the 
firmest  persuasion  that  the  Mirssiali  would  bless  the  world. 
By  faith  they  antedated  these  tian])y  times,  and  placed  tluim- 
selves,  in  idea,  in  the  midst  of  all  tiieir  fancied  blessedness. 
They  hailed  this  most  auspicious  period:  saluted  it,  as  one 
salutes  a  fritMid  whose  person  we  recognise,  at  a  distance. 
These  all  died  in  faith,  died  in  the  firm  persuasion  that  God 
would  accomplish  these  magnificent  promises,  though  they 
themscdves  had  not  enjoyed  them,  but  only  had  seen  them 
afar  off :  God  had  only  blessed  them  with  a  remote  prospect 
of  them.  They  were,  therefore,  persuaded  of  them,  they  had 
the  strongest  conviction  of  their  reality — they  embraced 
them — with  transport  saluted'  them  at  a  distance,  confessing 
that  they  wt^re  l)ut  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth,  but 
were  all  travelling  towards  a  crrv  which  had  foundations, 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God."'-' 

Respect  was  shown  to  persons  on  meeting,  by  the  saluta- 
tion ot  Peace  be  with  you  !  and  laying  the  right  hand  upon  the 
bosom:  but  if  the  person  addressed  was  of  the  highest  rank, 
they  bowed  to  the  earth.  Thus  Jacob  bowed  to  the  ground 
seven  // wfs  lailil  he  ranic  near  to  /iw  brother  Esau.  (Hen.  xxxiii. 
3.)  Such  was  the  piety  of  ancient  times,  that  masters 
saluted  their  labourers  with  "  The  Lord  be  luith  you .'"  to 
which  they  answered,  "  The  Lord  ble.^:s  theeP^^  Sometimes 
i\\c.  hem  of  the  person's  garment  was  kissed,  and  even  the 
dust  on  which  he  had  to  tread.  (Zech.  viii.  23.  Luke  viii.  44. 
Acts  X.  2G.  Psal.  Ixxii.  9.)  Near  relations  and  intimate 
acnuaintances  kissed  each  other's  hands,  head,  neck,  beard 
(wnich  on  such  occasions  only  could  be  touched  without 
affront),  or  shoulders.  (Gen.  xxxiii.  4.  xlv.  14.  2Sam.xx.  9. 
Luke  XV.  20.  Acts  xx.  37.)  The  modern  Arabs  salute  their 
chiefs  by  kissing  either  cheek  alternately.'  Whenever  the 
common  people  approach  their  prince,  or  any  person  of 
superior  rank,  it  was  customary  for  them  to  prostrate  them- 
selves before  him.  "  In  particular,  this  homage  was  univer- 
sally paid  to  the  monarchs  of  Persia  by  those  who  were  admit- 
ted into  their  presence ;  a  homage,  in  which  some  of  the  Greek 
commanders,  possessed  of  a  truly  liberal  and  manly  spirit, 
peremptorily  refused*  to  gratify  them.  In  imitation  of  these 
proud  sovereigns,  Alexander  the  Great  exacted  a  similar  pros- 
tration. This  mode  of  address  obtained  also  among  the  Jews. 
When  honoured  with  admittance  to  their  sovereign,  or  intro- 
duced to  illustrious  personages,  they  fell  down  at  their  feet, 
and  continued  in  this  servile  posture  till  they  were  raised. 
There  occur  many  instances  ot  this  custom  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  wise  men  who  came  from  the  East,  when 
they  saw  the  child  Jesus  with  his  mother  Mary,  ftll  down 
ana  worshipped  him.  Great  numbers  of  those  who  approached 
our  Saviout  fell  down  at  his  feet.  We  read  of  several  of  the 
common  people  who  prostrated  themselves  before  him  and 
worshipped  him.  Cornelius,  at  his  first  interview  with 
Peter,  when  he  met  him,  fell  down  before  him  and  worshipped 
him,  and  remained  in  this  submissive  attitude  till  Peter  took 
him  up;  saying,  Stand  up:  /also  am  a  man.  In  the  Old 
Testament  we  read  that  Esther /etV  down  at  the  feet  of  Aha- 
suerus.  These  prostrations  among  the  eastern  people  appear 
to  us  to  the  last  degree  unmanly  and  slavish ;''  but  it  seems 

«  'A<r-xtrxfcivoi,  Thc  Word  always  used  in  salutations.  See  Romans 
xvi.  passim.  »  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  '279—283. 

>  Not  unlike  the  above,  are  Die  salutations  in  use  at  this  time  amon?  the 
Turks.  "  Say  to  a  Turk,  accordmg  to  custom,  'May  your  uiornins  be  pro- 
pitious !'  he  replies,  'May  you  be  thc  pledge  of  God  !'  Ask  a  Turk,  'Is 
your  health  goodl'  he  answers,  'Glory  be  to  God!"  Salute  him  as  you 
pass  him  rapidly  in  travelling,  he  exclaims,  'May  God  be  merciful  to  you  !' 
-Vl  parting;  he  addresses  you,  'To  God  I  commend  you  !'  and  is  answered, 
'May  God  be  with  you.'  " — Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  233. 

*  Irby'3  and  Manules'  Travels,  p.  262. 

'  Vereor  ne  civitati  mca;  sit  opprobrio,  si  quum  ex  ea  sim  profectus, 
ijua!  cieteris  gentibus  iinperare  consueverit,  potius  barbarorum  quatn 
illius  more  fungar?  C.  Nepos.  Conon.  p.  lo3.  The  Athenians  punished  a 
person  with  death  for  submitting  to  this  slavish  prostration.  Athenienses 
auiem  Tiuiagoram  inter  oflficium  salutationis  Darium  regem  more  gentis 
illius  adiilatum,  capitali  supplicio  affecerunl ;  unius  civis  humilibus  blan- 
diliis  totius  urbis  su<B  decus  Persicae  dominationi  summissum  graviter  fe- 
rentes.    Valerius  Ma.ximus,  lib.  vi.  cap.  3.  p.  561.    Torrenii,  Leidje,  1726. 

*  Qui  ubi  in  castraRomanaet  prtetorium  pervenerunt,  more  adulantiiun, 
iccepto,  credo,  ritu  ex  ea  regione  ex  qua  oriundi  erant,  procubuerunt. 
Conveniens  oratio  tam  humili  adulation!.  Livius,  lib.  xrx.  cap.  16.  torn,  iii 
p.  130.  edit.  Ruddiraan- 
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that  the  inhabitants  of  the  oriental  countries  have  always 
used  more  illiberal  and  humiliating  forms  of  address  and 
homage  than  ever  obtained  in  Europe. 

"  It  was  also  customary  in  those  times,  whenever  a  popular 
harangue  was  about  to  be  delivered,  and  the  people  stood 
convened,  for  the  orator,  before  he  entered  on  his  discourse, 
to  stretch  forth  his  hand  towards  the  multitude  as  a  token  of 
respect  to  his  audience,  and  to  engage  their  candid  attention. 
Frequent  instances  of  this  polite  adaress  of  an  orator  to  the 
assembled  multitude  occur  in  the  classics.  In  like  mannei 
we  read  that  St.  Paul,  before  he  commenced  his  public  apology 
to  the  multitude,  bespoke  their  respect  and  candour  by  beckon- 
imr  tuif/i  his  hand  to  them.  Paul  said,  '  I  am  a  man  who 
am  a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  a  citizen  of  no  mean 
city ;  and  I  beseech  thee  suffer  me  to  speak  unto  the  people.' 
And  when  he  had  given  him  license,  Paul  stood  on  the  stairs 
and  beckoned  vjith  his  hand  unto  the  people.  Thus,  also,  in 
the  account  of  the  tumult  which  happened  at  Ephesus,  when 
the  whole  city  was  filled  with  contusion,  some  clamouring 
one  thing,  some  another,  and  the  mob  which  Demetrius  had 
raised  were  instigated  to  the  last  excesses  of  violence  and 
fury,  though,  as  is  usual  in  mobs,  the  majority  of  them,  as 
thc  sacred  historian  tells  us,  knew  not  what  it  was  that  had 
brought  them  together;  in  the  midst  of  this  confused  scene 
we  read  that  the  Jews  pushed  forward  and  placed  one  Alex- 
ander on  an  eminence.  He,  being  exalted  above  the  crowd, 
intended  in  a  formal  harangue  to  exculpate  the  Jews  from 
any  concern  in  the  present  disturbance.  Accordingly  he 
beckoned  to  them  with  his  hand — making  use  of  this  respectful 
customary  address  to  ensure  their  favourable  regard,  before 
he  delivered  his  designed  apology.  But  this  specious  and 
popular  artifice,  it  seems,  did  not  avail  the  orator ;  for  the 
moment  the  mob  understood  he  was  a  Jew,  they  pierced  the 
air  with  their  confused  cries,  repeating,  for  two  hours  together, 
Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  ! 

"  From  time  immemorial  it  has  also  been  the  universal 
custom  in  the  East  to  send  presents  one  to  another.  No  one 
waits  upon  an  eastern  prince,  or  any  person  of  distinction, 
without  a  present.  This  is  a  token  of  respect  which  is  never 
dispensed  with.  How  mean  and  inconsiderable  soever  the 
gift,  the  intention  of  the  giver  is  accepted.  Plutarch  informs 
us  that  a  peasant  happening  to  fall  in  the  way  of  Artaxerxes 
the  Persian  monarch  in  one  of  his  excursions,  having  nothing 
to  present  to  his  sovereign,  according  to  the  oriental  custom, 
the  countryman  immediately  ran  to  an  adjacent  strt  am,  filled 
both  his  hands,  and  offered  it  to  his  prince.  The  monarch, 
says  the  philosopher,  smiled  and  graciously  received  it,  highly 
pleased  with  the  good  dispositions  this  action  manifested.' 
All  the  books  of  modern  travellers  into  the  East,  Sandys, 
Thevenot,  Maundrell,  Shaw,  Pococke,  Norden,  Hasselquist," 
Liffht,  Clarke,  Morier,  Ouseley,  Buckingham,  and  others, 
"abound  with  numberless  examples  of  this  universally  pre- 
valent custom  of  waiting  upon  great  men  with  presents — 
unaccompanied  with  which,  should  a  stranger  presume  to 
enter  their  houses,  it  would  be  deemed  the  last  outrage  and 
violation  of  politeness  and  respect.  It  was,  therefore,  agree- 
ably to  this  oriental  practice  which  obtains  in  all  these  coun 
tries  to  this  day,^  that  the  wise  men,  when  they  entered  the 
house  to  which  the  star  had  directed  them,  and  saw  the  child 
and  his  mother,  after  they  had  prostrated  themselves  before 
him,  and  paid  him  the  profoundest  homage,  as  the  evangelist 
informs  us,  opened  their  treasures,  and  testified  their  sense 
of  the  dignity  of  his  person,  by  respectfully  making  him  rich 
presents,  consisting  of  gold,  frankmcense,  and  myrrh. "'^ 

II.  When  any  person  visited  another,  he  stood  at  the  gate 
(as  is  still  usual  in  India)'"  and  knocked,  or  called  aloud,  until 
the  person  on  whom  he  called  admitted  him.  (2  Kings  v.  9 
—12.  Prov.  viii.  34.  Acts  x.  17.  xii.  13.  16.)  If  the  visitor 
was  a  person  of  extraordinary  dignity,  it  was  customary  to 
send  persons  of  rank,  who  were  followed  by  others  of  still 
greater  rank,  to  meet  him,  and  do  him  honour.  Thus  Bakik 
sent  princes  more  and  more  honourable  to  meet  Balaam  (Num. 
xxii.  15.),  and  the  same  custom  obtains  to  this  day  in  Persia." 
Visitors  were  always  received  and  dismissed  with  great 
respect.  On  their  arrival  water  was  brought  to  wash  their 
feet,  water  was  also  poured  upon  their  hands  (2  Kings  iii 

i  Plularch's  Morals,  yoI.  p.  i.  299.  edit.  Gr.  Stephani. 

•  The  common  present  now  made  to  the  great  in  these  counlries  is  & 
horse :  an  ass  might  formerly  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  to  this  Moses 
probably  alludes  in  Num.  xvi.  15.  as  well  as  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xii.  3.),  par- 
ticularly as  asses  were  then  deemed  no  dishonourable  beast  forlhe  saddle 
See  Burder's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  243. 

»  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  284 — 289.  « 

«»  Stalham's  Indian  Recollections,  p.  113. 

««  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  129. 
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11.'  Gen.  xviii.  4.  xix.  2.),  and  the  guests  were  anointed  with 
oil.  David  alludes  to  this  in  Psal.  xxiii.  5.  The  same  prac- 
tice obtained  in  our  Saviour's  time.  Thus  we  find  Mary 
Magdalene  approaching  him  at  an  entertainment,  and,  as  a 
aiark  of  the  highest  respect  and  honour  she  could  confer, 
breaking  an  alabaster  vase  full  of  the  richest  perfume  and 
pouring  it  on  his  head.-  Our  Lord's  vindication  to  Simon, 
of  the  behaviour  of  this  woman,  presents  us  with  a  lively 
idea  of  the  civilities  in  those  times  ordinarily  paid  to  guests 
on  their  arrival,  but  which  marks  of  friendship  and  respect 
had  (it  seems)  been  neglected  by  this  Pharisee,  at  whose 
nouse  Jesus  Cnrist  then  was.  Ht  turned  to  the  woman,  and 
said  unto  Simon,  Seest  thou  this  woman  ?  I  entered  into  thine 
Juouse,  and  thou  gavest  me  no  water  for  my  feet,  but  she 
fiaih  washed  my  feet  with  her  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  the 
hairs  of  her  head.  Thou  gavest  me  no  kiss  :  but  this  woman, 
since  J  came  in,  hath  not  ceased  to  kiss  my  feet.  Mine  head 
with  oil  thou  didst  not  aiioint ;  but  this  woman  hath  anointed 
MY  FEET  with  ointment.  (Luke  vii.  44 — 46.)  To  this  prac- 
tice of  anointing,  Solomon  alludes  (Prov.  xxvii.  9.) ;  and 
among  the  Babjaonians  it  was  usual  to  present  sweet  odours. 
(Dan.  ii.  46.)  It  is  still  the  custom  in  Egypt,  among  the 
Arabs  and  other  nations,  thus  to  treat  their  guests,  and, 
when  they  are  about  to  depart,  to  burn  the  richest  perfumes.^ 
The  ceremony  oi  washing  the  feet  is  still  observed  among  the 
Christians  of  Assalt  in  Palestine,  towards  all  strangers  who 
come  amongst  them  as  guests  or  visitors.''  An  elevated  seat, 
in  the  corner  of  the  room,  was  considered  as  the  post  of 
honour.  (Isa.  xxxviii.  2.)'  Among  the  Asiatic  sovereigns 
it  is  a  common  custom  to  give  both  garments  and  money  to 
ambassadors,  and  persons  of  distinction  whom  they  wish  to 
honour :  hence  they  keep  in  their  wardrobes  several  hundred 
changes  of  raiment  ready  for  presents  of  this  kind.  This 
usage  obtained  in  Egypt,  where  Joseph  gave  changes  of 
raiment  to  his  brethren,  and  to  his  brother  Benjamin  three 
hundred  pieces  of  silver,  besides  five  changes  of  raiment. 
(Gen.  xlv.  22.)  That  such  were  given  by  way  of  reward 
and  honour,  see  Judg.  xiv.  12. 19.  Rev.  vi.  11.  and  vii.  9. 14.^ 

in.  "  Conversation,  in  which  the  ancient  Orientals  indulged 
like  other  men,  in  order  to  beguile  the  time,  was  held  in  the 
gate  of  the  city.  Accordingly,  there  was  an  open  space  near 
the  gate  of  the  city,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day  in  Mau- 
ritania, which  was  fitted  up  with  seats  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  people.  (Gen.  xix.  1.  Psal.  Ixix.  12.)  Those  who 
were  at  leisure  occupied  a  position  on  these  seats,  and  either 
amused  themselves  with  witnessing  those  who  came  in  and 
those  who  went  out,  and  with  any  trifling  occurrences  that 
might  offer  themselves  to  their  notice,  or  attended  to  the  ju- 
dicial trials,  which  were  commonly  investigated  at  public 
places  of  this  kind,  viz.  the  gate  of  the  city.  (Gen.  xix.  1. 
xxxiv.  20.  Psal.  xxvi.  4,  5.  Ixix.  12.  cxxvii.  5.  Ruth  iv.  11. 
Isa.  xiv.  31.)  Intercourse  by  conversation,  though  not  very 
frequent,  was  not  so  rare  among  the  ancient  Orientals,  as 
among  their  descendants  of  modern  Asia,  except  perhaps  in 
Palestine.'     Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  since  the  fathers 

1  "The  oriental  method  of  washing  is  universally  dilTeront  from  that 
practised  in  the  West.  Nowhere  is  water  poured  previously  into  a  basin  ; 
but  the  servant  pours  water  from  a  pitcher  upon  the  hands  of  his  master. 
The  custom  of  washing  hands  prevails  also  to  this  day.  The  servant  goes 
round  to  all  the  guests,  with  a  pitcher  and  with  a  vessel  to  receive  the 
water  falling  from  the  hands,  and  performs  the  office  attributed  toEhsha," 
in  2  Kings  iii.  11.  "  The  same  service  is  repeated  when  the  repast  is 
ended."    Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  pp.  233,  234. 

»  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Otto  of  Roses,  which  is  the  finest  perfume 
unported  from  the  East  at  this  time,  is  contained  in  pots  or  vases,  with 
covers  so  firmly  luted  to  the  top,  that  it  requires  force  and  breaking  to 
separate  them,  before  the  perfume  can  be  poured  out.  Does  not  this  ex- 
plain the  action  of  Mary  Magdalene  1 

»  See  several  instances  of  this  custom  in  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  378—392. 

*  Buckingham's  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  24. 
»  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  pp.  242,  243. 

•  Jahn,  Archaeol.  Bibl,  §§  176,  177.    Harwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  117. 

'  "It  is  no  uncommon  thing,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  "to  see  an 
Individual,  or  a  group  of  persons,  even  when  very  well  dressed,  sitting 
with  their  feet  drawn  under  them,  upon  the  bare  earth,  pas.iing  whole 
hours  in  idle  conversation.  Europeans  would  require  a  chair  ;  but  the  na- 
tives here  prefer  the  ground :  in  the  heat  of  summer  and  autumn  it  is 
pleasant  to  them  to  while  away  their  time  in  this  manner,  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree.  Richly  adorned  females,  as  well  as  men,  may  often  be  seen 
thus  amusing  themselves.  As  may  naturally  be  expected,  with  whatever 
care  they  may  at  first  sitting  down  choose  their  place,  yet  the  flowing  dress 
by  degrees  gathers  up  the  dust:  as  this  occurs,  they  from  time  to  time 
arise,  adjust  themselves,  shake  oil'  the  dust,  and  then  sit  down  again." 
This  usage  beautifully  illustrates  Isa.  Iii.  2.  Shake  thyself  from  the  dust- 
arise— sit  down,0  Jerusalem.  The  sense  of  these  expressions,  to  an  Ori- 
ental, is  extremely  natural.  "  The  captive  daughter  of  Zion,  brought  down 
to  the  dust  of  suffering  and  oppression,  is  commanded  to  arise  and  shake 
herself  from  that  dust;  and  then,  with  grace  and  dignity,  and  composure 
and  security,  to  sit  down :  to  take,  as  it  were,  again,  her  seat  and  her  rank 
amid  the  company  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  which  had  before  afflicted 
her,  and  tr*mpled  her  to  the  earth."  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in 
Syria,  pp.  282,  iSS. 


drank  wine,  while  the  descendants  are  obliged  to  abstain  from 
it;  and  we  are  well  assured,  that  the  effect  of  this  exhilarating 
beverage  was  to  communicate  i  o  little  vivacity  to  the  cha- 
racters of  the  ancient  Asiatics,  at  least  to  that  of  the  Hebrews. 
(Seelsa.  XXX.  29.  Jer.  vii.  34.  xxx.  19.  Amos  vi.  4, 5.)  The 
ancient  Asiatics,  among  whom  we  include  the  Hebrews,  were 
delighted  with  singing,  with  dancing,  and  with  instruments 
of  music.  PrcTienading,  so  fashionable  and  so  agreeable  in 
colder  latitudes,  was  wearisome  and  unpleasant  in  the  warm 
climates  of  the  East,  and  this  is  probably  one  reason  why 
the  inhabitants  of  those  climates  preferred  holding  intercourse 
with  one  another,  while  sitting  near  the  gate  of  the  city,  or 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  fig  tree  and  the  vine.  (I  Sam.  xxii. 
6.  Micah  iv.  4.)  It  is  for  the  same  reason  also  that  we  so 
frequently  hear  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  persons  sitting 
down,  as  in  the  following  passage :  '  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
standeth  not  in  the  way  of  sinners,  >ior  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful.''  (See  Psal.  i.  1.  cvii.  32,  Ixxxix.  7.  cxi.  1.  Ixiv.  2. 
1.  20.  xxvi.  5.) 

"  The  bath  was  always  very  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  East  (Ruth  iii.  3.  2  Sam.  xi.  2.  2  Kings  v.  10.);  and 
•it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  it  should  have  been  so,  since  it 
is  not  only  cooling  ana  refreshing,  but  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  order  to  secure  a  decent  degree  of  cleanliness  in  a  cli- 
mate where  there  is  so  much  exposure  to  dust.  The  bath  is 
frequently  visited  by  eastern  ladies,  and  may  be  reckoned 
among  their  principal  recreations.  Those  Egyptians,  who 
lived  at  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  account, 
were  in  the  habit  of  bathing  in  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  (Exod. 
ii.  5.  vii.  13 — 25.)  It  was  one  of  the  civil  laws  of  the  He- 
brews, that  the  bath  should  be  used.  The  object  of  the  law, 
without  doubt,  was  to  secure  a  proper  degree  of  cleanliness 
among  them.  (Lev.  xiv.  2.  xv.  1 — 8.  xvii.  15,  16.  xxii.  6. 
Num.  xix.  7.)  We  may,  therefore,  consider  it  as  probable, 
that  public  baths,  soon  after  the  enactment  of  this  law,  were 
erected  in  Palestine,  of  a  construction  similar  to  that  of  those 
which  are  so  frequently  seen  at  the  present  day  in  the  East. 

"  The  Orientals,  when  engaged  in  conversation,  are  very 
candid  and  mild,  and  do  not  feel  themselves  at  liberty  di- 
rectly to  contradict  the  person  with  whom  they  are  conversing, 
although  they  may  at  the  same  time  be  conscious  that  he  is 
telling  them  falsehoods.  The  ancient  Hebrews,  in  particular, 
very  rarely  used  any  terms  of  reproach  more  severe  than 
those  of  jBB>  (sarav),  adversary  or  opposer,  nt^-\  (Racan),  con- 
temptible, and  sometimes  "yaj  (ngbol),  fool,  an  expression 
which  means  a  wicked  man  or  an  atheist.  (Job  ii.  10.  Psal. 
xiv.  1.  Isa.  xxxii.  6.  Matt.  v.  22.  xvi.  23.)  When  any  thing 
was  said,  which  was  not  acceptable,  the  dissatisfied  person 
replied,  let  it  suffice  thee  (Deut.  iii.  26.),  or,  //  is  enough. 
(Luke  xxii.  38.)  In  addressing  a  superior,  the  Hebrews  did 
not  commonly  use  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  per- 
sen ;  but,  instead  of  /,  they  said  Ihy  servant,  and  instead  of 
thou,  they  employed  the  words  my  lord.  Instances  of  this 
mode  of  expression  occur  in  Gen.  xxxii.  4.  Ixiv.  16.  19.  xlvi. 
34.  Dan.  x.  17.  and  Luke  i.  38. 

"  The  formula  of  assent  or  affirmation  was  as  follows  : 
Thou  hast  said,  or  thou  hast  rightly  said.  We  are  informe^ 
by  the  traveller  Aryda,  that  this  is  the  prevailing  mode  of  a 
person's  expressing  his  assent  or  affirmation  to  this  day,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mount  Lebanon,  especially  where  he  tioes  not 
wish  to  assert  any  thing  in  express  terms.  This  explains  the 
answer  of  the  Saviour  to  the  high-priest  Caiaphas  in  Matt, 
xxvi.  64.,  when  he  was  asked,  whether  he  was  the  Christ  the 
Son  of  God,  and  replied,  av  utta;,  thou  hast  said. 

"  To  spit  in  company  in  a  room,  which  was  covered  with  a 
carpet,  was  an  indication  of  great  rusticity  of  manners;  but  in 
case  there  was  no  carpet,  it  was  not  accounted  a  fault  in  a 
person,  provided  he  spat  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  The 
expression,  therefore,  in  Deut.  xxv.  7 — 9.,  viz.  he  shall  spit 
in  his  face,  is  to  be  understood  literally,  the  more  so  on  this 
account,  because  in  other  places,  where  spitting,  buffeting, 
&c.  are  mentioned,  they  occur  under  circumstances,  where 
there  existed  a  great  excitement  of  feeling,  and  because  there 
are  not  wanting  instances  of  even  greater  rudeness  and  vio- 
lence, than  that  of  spitting  in  one^s  face.  (Matt.  xxvi.  67. 
Mark  xiv.  65.  comp.  1  Kings  xxii.  24.  Isa.  Ivii.  4.  Ezek.  ii. 
6.  xxv.  6.  2  Sam.  xvi.  6,  70  The  Orientals,  as  is  very  wel/ 
known,  are  fond  of  taking  a  nap  at  noon,  to  which  they  are 
strongly  invited  by  the  oppressive  befit  of  their  climate. 
(2-Sam.  iv.  5.  xi.  2.  Matt.  xiii.  25.)  The  phrase,  to  cover 
one's  feet,  is  used  in  certain  instance ^  to  express  the  custom 
of  retiring  to  rest  or  sleeping  at  this  time.  (Judg.  iii.  24. 
1  Sam.  xxiv.  4.)"8 

»  Mr.  Upham's  translation  of  Jahn's  Archseologia  Biulica,  pp.  194—196 
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IV.  The  Jews  rose  early,  about  the  dawn  of  day,  when 
they  breakfasted.  They  dined  about  eleven  in  tlie  forenoon, 
and  supped  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  From  this  circum- 
stance of  their  breakfasting  so  early,  Dr.  Lightfoot  endeavours 
o  account  for  the  language  of  the  evangelists  John  (xix.  14.) 
und  Mark  (xv.  25.)  concerning  our  Lord's  crucifixion.  The 
former  notices  the  time  from  the  preparation  of  the  ])as.sover ; 
and  the  latter,  the  time  of  the  day.  The  preparation  began  at 
the  dawn  or  cock-crowing.  From  tliis  custom,  too,  the  term 
to  rise  early  denotes  diligence,  either  in  doing  {food  or  evil. 
Supper  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  meal  among  the 
Jrvvs,  as  it  was  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.' 

From  the  whole  of  the  sacred  history,  it  is  evident  that  the 
food  of  the  Jews  was  of  the  simplest  nature,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  milk,  honey ,2  rice,  vegetables,^  and  sometinnss  of 
locusts,  except  at  the  appointed  festivals,  or  when  they  offered 
their  feast-offerings ;  at  these  times  they  ate  animal  food,  of 
which  they  appear  to  have  been  very  fond  (Num.  xi.  1.), 
when  (as  is  done  at  this  day  throughout  the  East)  the  guests 
dipped  their  hands  in  the  dish.  (Ruth  ii.  11.  Matt.  xxvi.  23. 
Jolin  xiii.  26.)'  The  pottage  of  lentiles  and  bread,  which 
Jacob  had  prepared,  and  which  was  so  tempting  to  the  im- 
patient Esau  as  to  make  him  sell  his  birthright,  shows  the 
simplicity  of  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  patriarchs.  (Gen.  xxv. 
34.)  The  same  diet  is  in  use  among  the  modern  Arabs,'  and 
in  the  Levant.^  Isaac  in  his  old  age  longed  for  savoury  meat, 
which  was  accordingly  prepared  for  him  (Gen.  xxvii.  4. 17.)  ; 
but  this  was  an  unusual  thing.  The  feast  with  which  Abra- 
ham entertained  tlie  three  angels  was  a  calf,"  new  cakes 
baked  on  the  hearth,  totrother  with  butter  (^'/'ce)  and  milk. 8 
(Gen.  xviii.  G,  7.)  We  may  form  a  correct  idea  of  their 
ordinary  articles  of  food  by  those  which  were  presented  to 
David  on  various  occasions  by  Abigail  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18.), 
by  Ziba  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1.),  ana  by  Barzillai.  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
28,  29.) 

The  most  useful  and  strengthening,  as  well  as  the  most 
common,  article  of  food,  was,  doubtless,  bread.  Frequent 
mention  is  made  of  this  simple  diet  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,^ 
which  do  not  often  mention  the  flesh  of  animals  :  though  this 
is  somttimcs  included  in  the  eating  of  bread,  or  making  a  meal, 
as  in  Matt.  xv.  2.  Mark  iii.  20.  vii.  2.  Luke  xiv.  1.  and  John 
vi.  23.  Sometimes  the  ears  were  gathered  and  the  grain 
eaten,  before  the  corn  was  reaped  ;  in  the  earliest  limes,  after 
it  had  been  threshed  and  dried,  it  was  eaten  without  any  fur- 
ther preparation.  This  was  called  parched  corn.  Subse- 
quently, the  grain  was  pounded  in  a  mortar,  to  which  prac- 
tice Solomon  alludes.  (Prov.  xxvii.  22.)  In  later  times, 
however,  it  was  in  general  ground  into  flour,  fermented  with 
leaven,  and  made  into  bread;  though  on  certain  occasions,  as 
at  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  E^ypt,  they  baked 
unleavened  bread.  (Exod.  xii.  34 — 39.)  In  the  East  the 
grinding  of  corn  was,  and  still  is,  the  work  of  female  slaves  : 
It  is  extremely  laborious,  and  is  esteemed  the  lowest  employ- 

'  Compare  Mark  vi.  21.  Luke  xiv.  16.  and  John  xii.  2. ;  and  see  Abp. 
Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  353.  and  Dr.  Adam's  Summary  of 
Roman  Antiqiiilics,  p.  433. 

»  The  ancients  used  honey  Instead  of  sugar,  and  seem  to  have  relished 
it  much.  Hence  it  is  figuratively  used  as  aii  image  of  pleasure  and  happi- 
ness in  Psal.  cxix.  103.  Prov.  xxiv.  13,  14.  and  Sol.  Song  iv.  11.  When  taken 
in  great  quantities  it  causes  vomiting,  and  is  consequently  used  by  a  figure 
(Prov.  xxv.  IG.)  to  express  fastidiousness,  or  any  nauseating  sensation. 
(Jahn's  Uiblical  Archajology,  §  77.)  In  consequence  of  the  too  liberal  use 
of  honey,  as  a  substitute  lor  sugar,  bv  the  modern  inhabitants  of  the  Cy- 
clades  Islands  in  tlie  Levan:,  many  of  them  are  aflected  with  scrofulous 
diseases.  May  not  this  elToct  bo  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xxv.  27.  7  (Emerson's 
Letters  from  the  ^^iigean,  vol.  ii.  p.  233.) 

»  In  later  times,  when  the  Jews  were  dispersed  among  the  heathen 
nations,  they  often  abstained  from  eating  flesh,  as  it  might  have  been 
ofTered  to  idols  and  sold  in  shambles  ;  they  therefore  subsisted  entirely  on 
vegetables.    To  this  circumstance  Saint  Paul  alludes  in  Rom.  xiv.  2. 

«  See  examples  in  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  418.  and  Jowett's  Christian 
Researches  in  Syria,  p.  2S1. 

•  Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  p.  275. 

•  In  the  island  of  Santorin,  Mr.  Emerson  speaks  of  soup  made  o(  lentils; 
»vliich,  when  stewed,  are  of  a  reddish  tinge,  and  so  far  agree  with  the  red 
pottage  of  Jacob,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxv.  30.  34.  (Letters  from  the  .^gean, 
vol.  ii.  p.  127.) 

'  A  young  kid  seethed  in  milk  is  to  this  day  a  delicacy  set  before 
strangers  by  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  Buckingham's  Travels  among  the  Arab 
Tribes,  p.  7. 

•  Milk  and  honey  were  the  chief  dainties  of  the  ancients,  as  they  still  are 
smong  the  Arabs,  and  especially  the  Bedouins,  ilence  the  land  of  Canaan 
is  described  as  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  (Exod.  iii.  8.)  Butler 
is  also  an  article  much  in  use,  as  is  attested  by  all  modern  travellers.   See 

385.    Irby's  and  Mangles' 


particularly  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  p. 
Travels  in  Egypt,  &;c.  pp.  263.  481,  482. 

•  Thus,  in  Gen.  xviii.  5.  and  I  Sara.  ix\'iii.  22.  we  read,  I  will  fetch  amor- 
sei  of  BREAD. — Gen.  xxi.  14.  Abraham  took  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  water, 
and  gave  it  unto  Hagar. — Gen.  xxxvii.  25.  They  sat  doicn  to  eat  bread. 
—Gen.  xliii.  31.  Joseph  said,  Set  on  bread.— E.xod.  ii.  20.  Call  him  that  he 
may  eat  bread.— Exod.  xvi.  3.  We  did  eat  bread  to  tlie  full.— Deal.  ix.  9. 
/  neither  did  eat  bread,  nor  drink  tcater. — 1  Sam.  xiviii.  20.  Saul  had 
KATEN  no  bread  all  the  da  i/,  &c. 


inent  in  the  house.'"  The  lightest  )rcad,  which  was  made  of 
the  finest  flour,  and  was  made  quickly  upon  the  hearth,  they 
called  cukes  (Gen.  xviii.  6.)  ;  the  larger  and  coarser  sort  were 
called  loaves.  (1  Sam.  xxi.  3.)  The  cakes  were  anciently 
baked  upon  the  hearth  (Gen.  xviii.  6. J  :  afterwards,  this  was 
done  upon  the  coals,  being  probably  laid  upon  some  grate, 
n  Kings  xix.  G.)  But  the  Holy  Bread  was  baked  in  an  oven. 
(Lev.  u.  4.)  Tha  fuel,  used  for  this  and  other  culinary  pur- 
|)oses,  consisted  of  thorns,  wood  of  all  kinds,  and  in  general 
as  their  sure  supply,  the  dung  of  cows,  asses,  or  camels," 
dried  and  collected  into  heaps  (Lam.  iv.  5.)  :  grass,  also,  was 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  (Matt.  vi.  30.)  The  know- 
ledge of  this  circumstance  illustrates  Eccles.  vii.  6.  Psal. 
Iviii.  9.  Amos  iv.  11.  Zech.  iii.  2.  Isa.  vii.  4.  and  especially 
Ezek.  iv.  12.  In  order  to  show  the  extremity  of  distress,  to 
which  tlie  Jews  would  be  reduced  in  the  captivity,  the  pro- 
phet was  to  prepare  the  most  common  provisions  and  to  bake 
the  bread  with  human  dung.  Nothing  could  paint  more 
strongly  a  case  of  extreme  necessity  than  this;  and  the  Jews 
would  so  understand  this  sign.'^ 

The  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  eat  many  things  which 
were,  and  are,  eaten  by  other  nations ;  some  animals  being 
unclean  according  to  the  Mosaic  Law  (those,  for  instance, 
which  were  either  actually  impure  and  abominable,  or  were 
esteemed  so) ;  others  being  set  apart  for  the  altar,  certain 
parts  of  which  it  was,  consequently,  not  lawful  to  eat. 

The  regulations  concerning  clean  and  unclean  animals  are 
principally  recorded  in  Lev.  xi.  and  Deut.  xiv. ;  and  accord- 
ing to  them,  the  following  articles  are  reckoned  unclean,  and, 
consequently, are  interdicted  to  the  Hebrews;  viz.  1.  Quadru- 
peds, which  do  not  ruminate,  or  which  have  cloven  feet; — 
2.  Serpents  and  creeping  insects ;  also  certain  insects  which 
sometimes  fly,  and  sometimes  advance  upon  their  feet;  but 
locusts,  in  all  their  four  stages  of  existence,  are  accounted 
clean ; — 3.  (certain  species  of  birds,  many  of  the  names  of 
which  are  obscure ; — 4.  Fishes  without  scales,  and  also  those 
without  fins ; — 5.  All  food,  all  liquids,  standing  in  a  vessel, 
and  all  wet  seed  into  which  the  dead  body  of^any  unclean 
beast  had  fallen ; — G.  All  food  and  liauids,  which  stood  in 
the  tent  or  chamber  of  a  dying  or  dead  man,  remaining 
meanwhile   in   an   uncovered  vessel    (Num.   xix.    15  ) ; 

7.  Every  thing  which  was  consecrated  by  any  one  to  idols 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  15.)  :  it  was  this  prohibition,  that  in  the  pri- 
mitive church  occasioned  certain  dissensions,  upon  which 
Paul  frequently  remarks,  especially  in  1  Cor.  viii.  10,; 

8.  A  kid  boiled  in  the  milk  of  its  mother.  (E.\od.  xxiii.  19 
xxxiv.  26.  Deut.  xiv.  21.)  This  was  prohibited  either  to 
enforce  the  duty  of  humanity  to  animals,  or  to  guard  tha 
Hebrews  against  some  idolatrous  or  superstitious  practice  of 
the  heathen  nations. 

The  consecrated  animal  substances  interdicted  to  the  He- 
brews were,  1.  Blood  (Lev.  xvii.  10.  xix.  26.  Deut.  xii 
16 — 23,  24.  XV.  23.)  .; — 2.  Animals  which  had  either  died  of 
disease  or  had  been  torn  by  wild  beasts,  though  strangers 
miffht  eat  them  if  they  chose  (Exod.  xxii.  31.  Deut.  xiv. 
26.) ; — 3.  The  fat  covering  the  intestines,  termed  the  net  oi 
caul; — 4.  The  fat  upon  the  intestines,  called  the  mesentery, 
&c. ; — 5.  The  fat  of  the  kidneys  ; — 6.  The  ftit  tail  or  rump 
of  certain  sheep.  (Exod.  xxix.  13 — 22.  Lev.  iii.  4 — 9, 10.  ix. 

19.)'3 

Many  ingenious  conjectures  have  been  assigned  for  these 
prohibitions  ;  but  the  Scriptures,  which  are  our  safest  guide 
m  inquiries  of  this  kind,  expressly  inform  us,  that  the  desion 
•of  them  was  both  moral  and  political.  This  is  declared  In 
Lev.  XX.  24 — 26.  /  am  the  Lord  your  God,  who  have  sepa- 
rated  you  from  other  people ;  ye  shall  therefore  put  differenct 
betvjcen  clean  beasts  and  unclean ;  and  ye  shall  not  make  your- 
selves abominable  by  beast  or  by  fowl,  or  by  any  living  thing 
that  creepeth  on  the  ground,  luliich  I  have  separated  from  you  as 
unclean  :  and  ye  shall  be  holy  unto  me,  for  I  the  Lord  am  holy 
and  have  severed  you  from  other  people  that  ye  should  be  mine. 
As  if  the  Almighty  had  said,  "  I  have  selected  you  from,  and 
have  exalted  you  far  above,  the  heathen  and  idolatrous  world. 
Let  it  be  your  care  to  conduct  yourselves  worthy  of  this  dis- 
tinction.   Let  the  quality  of  your  food,  as  well  as  the  rites  of 

■0  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  294. 

11  "  Mahomet,  our  camel-driver,  made  bread  :  he  kneaded  the  dough  in 
a  leathern  napkin  ;  and,  mixing  a  good  deal  of  salt  with  it,  made  a  flat  round 
cake,  about  hall  an  inch  thick,  and  baked  it  on  dried  camels'  dung." 
Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  p.  172.  A  similar  mode  of  preparing  cakes  is 
described  by  Mr.  Rae  Wilson.  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p. 
IX.  3d  edition. 

•  a  Booihrayd's  translation  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  60. 

'»  Jahn,  Archa;ol.  Bibl.  §  143.  The  Mosaic  ordinances  respecting  clear, 
and  unclean  beasts  are  fuUy  considered  by  Michaelis,  Commentarie* 
vol.  ii  pp.  219— i'4. 
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your  worship,  display  your  peculiar  and  holy  character.  Let 
even  your  manner  of  eating  be  so  appropriate,  so  pure,  so 
nicely  adjusted  by  my  law,  as  to  convince  yourselves  and  all 
the  world,  that  you  are  indeed  separated  from  idolaters,  and 
devoted  to  me  alone."  Agreeably  to  this  declanuion  Moses 
tells  the  Israelites  (Deut.  xiv.  -2,  3.  31.),  The  Lord  /■.;/// 
chosen  you  to  be  a  peculiar  people  unto  himself,  ahore  all  thi: 
nations  that  are  upoti  the  earth.  Thou  shall  7ioi  cat  am/  abomi- 
nable thing.  Ye  shall  not  eat  any  thing  that  rl-eth  of  itself,-  ye 
shall  give  it  to  a  stranger  or  sell  it  to  an  alien,  fur  ye  are  a  holt/ 
people.  In  other  words,  "  Since  God  has  invested  yon  with 
singular  honour  and  favour,  you  ought  to  reverence  your- 
selves: you  ouo-ht  to  disdain  the  vile  food  of  lieathen  idoln- 
ters.  Such  fool  you  may  lawfully  give  or  sell  to  f  ireigncrs, 
but  a  due  self-respect  forbids  you  to  er.t  it."  The  immediate 
and  primary  intention  of  these  and  other  similar  regulations 
was  to  break  the  Israelites  of  the  ill  habits  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  in  Egypt,  or  which  they  had  indulged  while 
in  that  country ;  and  to  keep  them  for  ever  distinct  from  that 
corrupt  people,  both  in  principles  and  practices,  and  by  parity 
of  reason  from  all  other  idolatrous  nations.  Another  reason 
for  the  distinction  was,  that,  as  the  .Tews  were  peculiarly 
devoted  to  God,  they  should  be  reminded  of  that  relation  by 
a  particularity  of  diet,  which  should  serve  emblematically  as 
a  sign  of  their  obligation  to  study  moral  purity.  Further, 
it  has  been  suggested,  as  a  reason  for  the  distinctions  be- 
tween clean  and  unclean  food,  not  only  that  the  quality 
of  the  food  itself  is  an  important  consideration  {clean  animals 
aifording  a  copious  and  wholesome  nutriment,  while  unclean 
animals  yield  a  gross  nutriment,  which  is  often  the  occasion 
of  scrofulous  and  scorbutic  disorders)  ;  but  also,  that  to  the 
eating  of  certain  animals  may  be  ascribed  a  specific  influence 
on  tlie  moral  temperament.^ 

Their  ordinary  oeverage  was  water,  which  was  drawn  from 
the  public  wells  and  fountains  (John  iv.  6,  7.),  and  which 
was  to  be  refused  to  no  one.  (Matt.  xxv.  35.)  The  water  of 
the  Nile,  in  Egypt,  after  it  has  been  deposited  in  jars  to 
settle,  all  modern  travellers  attest,^  is  singularly  delicious  as 
well  as  extraordinarily  wholesome,  and  is  drunk  in  very  large 
Quantities  ;  while  that  of  the  few  wells,  which  are  found  m 
tnat  country,  is  not  potable,  being  both  unpleasant  and  insalu- 
brious. When  the  modern  inhabitants  depart  thence  for  any 
timi  ,  they  speak  of  nothing  but  the  pleasure  they  shall  find 
on  their  return,  in  drinking  the  water  of  the  Nile.  The 
knowledge  of  this  circumstance  gives  a  peculiar  energy  to 
those  words  of  Moses,  when  he  denounced  to  Pharaoh,  that 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  should  be  turned  into  blood,  even  in 
the  very  filtering  vessels;  and  that  the  Egyptians  should 
loathe  to  drink  of  the  water  of  the  river.  (Exod.  vii.  17 — 19.) 
That  is,  they  should  loathe  to  drink  of  that  water  which  they 
used  to  prefer  to  all  the  waters  of  the  universe,  and  so  eagerly 
to  long  for,  and  should  prefer  to  drink  of  well-water,  which 
in  their  country  is  so  detestable. ^  After  the  settlement  of  the 
Israelites  in  Canaan,  they  drank  Vvine  of  different  sorts, 
which  was  preserved  in  skins.  Red  wine  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  esteemed.  (Prov.  xxiii.  31.  Rev.  xiv.  20.)  In  the 
time  of  Solomon,  spiced  wines  were  used,  mingled  with  the 
juice  of  the  pomegranate.  (Songviii.  2.)'  When  Judeea  was 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  inedicated  wines  (as  we 
have  seen)  were  given  to  those  who  were  to  be  crucified,  in 
order  to  blunt  the  edge  of  puin,  and  stun  the  acuteness  of 
sensibility.'  The  strong  drink  iDr  (sHecfR),  mentioned  in 
Lev.  X.  9.,  and  many  other  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  means 
any  kind  of  fermented  liquors,  whether  prepared  from  corn,' 
dates,  apples,  or  any  other  kind  of  fruits.  One  of  the  four 
prohibited  drinks  among  the  Mohammedans  is  called  sakar, 

t  Tappan's  Lectures  on  Ileb.  Antiq.  pp.  260— 2G4.     Dr.  Harris's  Nat. 

Hist,  of  ttie  Uible,  pp.  xxxi xxxvii.  (American  edit.)  or  pp.  xxiv.— xxx.  of 

the  London  edition.  See  al.so  the  Rev.  W.  Jones's  Zoologia  Ethica. 
(Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1—116.) 

9  See  particularly  Belzoni's  Researches  in  Euypt,  p.  325.  4to.  edit.  Tur- 
ner's Tour  in  the  Levant,  vol.  il.  p.  511.  and  i)r.  Richardson's  Travels 
along  the  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 

»  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  iii.  pp.  564—566.  See  also  a  Narrative  of 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt's  Expedition  to  Dongola  and  Sennaar,  by  an  American, 
pp.  150,  151.    (London,  1822.  8vo.) 

*  Spiced  wines  were  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  fThe  celebrated  Persian 
poet,  Ilafiz,  speaks  of  wine—"  richly  bitter,  richly  sweet."  The  Romans 
lined  their  vessels  (amphoroi)  with  odorous  gums,  to  give  the  wine  a  warm 
bitter  flavour;  and  it  is  said  that  the  Poles  and  Spaniards  adopt  a  similar 
method,  in  order  to  impart  to  their  wines  a  favourite  relish.  (Odes  of 
Vafiz,  translated  by  Nott,  p.  30.  note.)  The  juice  of  the  pomegranate  tree  is 
oflen  employed  in  the  East,  to  give  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour  to  a  variety 
of  beverages ;  and  where  the  laws  of  the  Koran  are  not  allowed  lo  inter- 
pose, or  their  prohibitions  are  disregarded,  a  delicious  wine  is  frequently 
manuiactured  from  this  juice  alone.  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  ii.  pri. 
45,  146. 

»  See  p.  71.  of  this  volume. 


which,  though  it  has  the  same  general  meaning  as  the  He- 
brew word,  especially  signifies  palm  wine.'= 

The  patriarchs,  like  the  modern  inhabitants  of  the  East, 
were  accustomed  to  take  their  meals  under  the  shade  of  trees, 
'['hus  Abraham  .stood  by  the  angels  under  the  tree,  and  they 
(lid  eat.  (Gen.  xviii.  8.)  The  ancient  Hebrews  did  not  eat 
indifferently  with  ;dl  persons;  they  would  have  been  polluted 
and  dishonoured  in  their  ov.-n  opini  n,  by  eating  with  people 
of  another  reliirion,  or  of  an  odious  jtrofession.  In  Joseph's 
time,  thtiv  neither  ate  with  t.hc  Eoyptjins  nor  the  Egyptians 
with  tho;n  (G'-n.  xliii.  .3-2.) ;  nor  in  our  Saviour's  time  with 
the  Samaritans  (John  iv.  9.);  and  the  .l-'ws  were  scandalized 
at  Jesa^;  Chri'^t's  eating  with  pid)iicMi!s  and  sinners.  (Matt, 
ix.  11,';  As  there  v.'eie  sever;!!  s.-rts  of  meats,  whose  use 
Avas  prohibited,  they  could  not  coiiveniently  eat  with  those 
who  partook  of  them,  I'earing  some  pollution  by  touching 
them,  or  if  by  accident  any  ])art  of  them  should  fall  upon 
them.  The  ancient  Hebrews  at  their  meals  iiad  each  his 
separate  table.  When  Joseph  entertained  his  brethren  in 
Egypt,  he  seated  each  of  them  at  his  particular  table,  and  he 
himself  sat  down  separately  froni  the  Egyptian i  who  ate 
with  him:  but  he  sent  to  his  brethren,  out  of  the  provisions 
which  were  before  him.  (Gen.  xliii.  31.  et  seq.)  pjlkanah, 
Samuel's  father,  who  had  two  wives,  distributed  their  por- 
tions to  them  separately.  (1  Sam.  i.  4,  .5.)  In  Homer,  each 
of  the  guests  has  his  little  table  apart ;  and  the  master  of  the 
feast  distributes  meat  to  each.  We  are  sure  that  this  is  still 
practised  in  China  ;  and  many  in  India  never  eat  out  of  the 
same  dish,  nor  on  the  same  table,  and  they  believe  they  can 
not  do  so  without  sin ;  and  this,  not  only  in  their  own  country, 
but  when  travelling,  and  in  foreign  lands.'  The  antique 
manners  which  we  observe  in  Homer  we  likewise  perceive 
in  Scripture,  with  regard  to  eating,  drinking,  and  entertain- 
ments. We  find  great  plenty,  but  little  delicacy;  great 
respect  and  honour  paid  to  the  guests  by  serving  them  plen- 
tifully :  thus  Joseph  sent  his  brother  Benjamin  a  portion  five 
times  larger  than  his  other  brethren  ;  and  Samuel  set  a  whole 
quarter  of  a  calf  before  Saul.  From  Neh.  viii.  10.  12.  and 
Esth.  ix.  19.  22.  it  appears  to  have  been  customary  to  send  a 
portion  of  what  remained  from  their  public  feasts  to  those  for 
whom  nothing  was  prepared,  or  who  were  by  any  circum- 
stances prevented  from  being  present  at  them.  The  women 
did  not  appear  at  table  in  entertainments  with  the  men.  This 
would  have  been  then,  as  it  is  at  this  day  throughout  the 
East,  an  indecency.  Thus  Vashti  the  queen  made  a  feast  for 
the  women  in  the  royal  house,  which  belonged  to  Ahasuerus 
(Esth.  i.  9.),  while  the  Persian  monarch  was  feasting  his 
nobles. 

In  India,  feasts  are  given  in  the  open  halls  and  gardens, 
where  a  variety  of  strangers  are  admitted,  and  much  fami- 
liarity is  allowed.  This  easily  accounts  for  a  circumstance 
in  the  history  of  Christ  which  is  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty ; — the  penitent  Mary  coming  into  the  apartment 
where  he  was,  and  anointing  his  feet  with  the  ointment,  and 
wiping  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head.  (Luke  vii.  44.) 
This  familiarity  is  not  only  common,  but  is  far  from  being 
deemed  either  disrespectful  or  displeasing.^  From  the  para- 
bles of  the  nuptial  feast  (Matt.  xxii.  2 — 4.)  and  of  the  great 
supper  (Luke  xiv.  IG,  17.)  it  appears  anciently  to  have  been 
the  custom  for  the  parties  invited  not  to  go  to  the  entertain- 
ment until  it  was  announced  to  be  ready.  A  similar  usage 
obtains  in  modern  Persia;  when  Sir  Harford  Jones,  during 
his  political  mission  thither  in  1808-9,  dined  with  the  Khan 
of  liushire,  the  envoy  and  his  suite  did  not  go  to  the  khan's 
residence,  until  the  latter  had  sent  a  messenger  to  say  that 
the  entertainment  was  ready  for  his  reception.^  From  1  Sam. 
xvi.  11.  (marginal  rendering)  and  Psal.  cxxviii.  3.  it  should 
seem  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  sat  down  round  about  a  mat 
or  low  table,  cross-legged,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  still 
practised  in  the  East:  afterwards,  however,  they  imitated 
the  Persians  and  Chaldeans,  who  reclined  on  table-beds  while 
eating ;  some  traces  of  which  are  observable  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  (xxiii.  1.),  in  Amos  (vi.  4.  7.),  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  41.), 
and  Tobit  (ii.  4.);  but  this  practice  w^is  not  general.  We 
see  expressions  in  the  sacred  authors  of  those  times,  which 
prove  that  they  also  sat  at  table.     At  Ahasuerus's  banquet 

1 

•  0.  B.  Michaolis,  Uissertatio  Philolojjica  natiiralia  quasdani  et  arlificilia 
codicis  sacri  ex  Alcorano  illustrans,  §  12.  In  Pott's  and  Ruperti's  Sylloge 
Comnicntarionem  Theologicarum,  toni.  ii.  pp.  40   '0. 

■>  See  examples  in  Ward's  View  of  the  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol 
ii.  p.  315.  Renaudot,  Notes  sur  le  Voyage  tl...  deux  \rabes  <i  la  Chine, 
pp.  123,  124. 

8  Forbes's  Oriental  .Memoirs,  »ol.  iii.  pp.  183.  190. 

s  Morier's  Journey  through  Pi.-r!ia  in  the  Years  1808-  9,  p.  73.  London 
1812.  4to. 
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^jth.  i.  6.)  the  company  lay  on  beds,  and  also  at  that  which 
Esther  gave  the  king  and  Haman.  f  Est!i.  vii..  8.)  Our  Sa- 
viour in  like  manner  reclined  at  table  (as  already  described 
in  p.  154.),  when  Mary  Magdalene  anointed  his  feet  with 
]»erfunie  (Matt.  xxvi.  7.),  and  when  John,  at  the  last  supper, 
rested  his  head  on  his  bosom.  (.John  xiii.  25.)  Previously 
to  taking  food,  it  was  usual  to  implore  the  divine  blessing, 
as  we  see  by  the  example  of  Samuel,  which  is  alluded  to  m 
1  Sam.  ix.  1.3.;  and  it  should  seem  from  1  Tim.  iv.  4.  that 
the  same  laudable  practice  obtained  in  the  time  of  the  apostle 
Paul. 

The  modern  Jews,  before  they  sit  down  to  table,  after  the 
exampleoftheirancestors,carefully  wash  their  hands.  They 
speak  of  this  ceremony  as  being  essential  and  obligatory. 
After  meals  they  wash  them  again.  When  they  sit  down  to 
table,  the  master  of  the  house,  or  chief  person  in  the  company, 
taking  bread,  breaks  it,  but  does  not  divide  it ;  then  puttinjr  his 
hand  on  it,  he  recites  this  blessing:  Blessed  he  thou,  0  Lord 
our  God,  the  king  of  the  world,  loho  prodncest  the  bread  of  the 
earth.  Those  present  answer,  Amen.  Having  distributed 
the  bread  among  the  guests,  he  takes  the  vessel  of  the  wine 
in  his  right  hand,  saying,  Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord  our  God, 
Ici7ig  of  the  world,  who  fiast  produced  the  fruit  of  the  vine. 
They  then  repeat  the  23d  Psalm.'  They  take  care,  that  after 
meals  there  snail  be  a  piece  of  bread  remaining  on  the  table : 
».he  master  of  the  house  orders  a  ^lass  to  be  washed,  fills  it 
with  wine,  and  elevating  it,  says,  liOt  us  bless  him  of  whose 
benefits  we  have  been  partaking ;  the  rest  answer.  Blessed 
be  he,  who  has  heaped  his  f\ivours  on  us,  and  by  his  good- 
ness has  now  fed  us.  Then  he  recites  a  pretty  long  prayer, 
wherein  he  thanks  God  for  his  many  benefits  vouchsafed  to 
Israel :  beseeches  him  to  pity  Jerusalem  and  his  temple,  to 
restore  the  throne  of  David,  to  send  Elias  and  the  Messiah, 
to  deliver  them  out  of  their  long  captivity.  All  present 
answer,  Amen.  They  recite  Psal.  xxxiv.  9,  10.;  and  then, 
after  passing  the  glass  with  a  little  wine  in  it  round  to  those 
present,  he  drinks  what  is  left,  and  tiie  table  is  cleared. 2 

V.  When  persons  journeyed,  they  provided  themselves 
with  every  necessary,  as  there  were  no  inns  for  the  reception 
of  travellers.  Women  and  rich  men  frequently  travelled  on 
asses  or  camels,  which  carried  not  only  their  merchandise, 
but  also  their  household  goods  and  chattels,  and  queens  were 
carried  in  palanquins  (Cant.  iii.  7.)  ;^  and  it  appears  that  the 
Jews  often  travelled  in  caravans  or  companies  (as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  East  do  to  this  day),  especially  when  they  went 
up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  three  great  annual  festivals.  The 
Psalms  of  .Ascensions,  or  of  Degrees,  as  they  are  commonly 
entitled  (cxx. — cxxxiv.),  are  supposed  to  have  received  this 
appellation  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  sung  by  the 
more  devout  Jews,  when  they  -were  ascending  or  travelling 
up  to  the  Holy  City  on  these  occasions.  The  company, 
among  which  Joseph  and  Mary  supposed  Jesus  to  have  been 
on  their  return  from  the  passover,  when  he  was  twelve  years 
old  (Luke  ii.  42 — 44.),  was  one  of  these  caravans.'  The 
Ceylonese  travel  in  a  similar  way  at  festivals  to  particular 
places  of  worship.' 

VI.  In  the  Last,  anciently,  as  well  as  in  modem  times, 
there  were  no  inns,  in  which  the  traveller  could  meet  with 
refreshmenik  Shade  from  the  sun,  and  protection  from  the 
plunderers  of  the  night,  is  all  that  the  caravansaries  afford. 
Hence  hospitality  was  deemed  a  sacred  duty  incumbent  upon 
every  one.  The  Sacred  Writings  exhibit  several  instances 
of  hospitality  exercised  by  the  patriarchs,  and  the  writings 
of  moaern  travellers  show  that  similar  hospitality  still  exists 
in  the  East.^  Abraham  received  three  angels,  invited  them, 
served  them  himself,  and  stood  in  their  presence  ;  Sarah  his 
wife  took  care  of  the  kitchen,  and  baked  bread  for  his  guests. 
(Gen.  xviii.  2,  3,  &c.)'      Lot  waited  at  the  city-gates  to 

«  See  Buxtorfs  Synag.  and  Leo  of  Modena,  part  ii.  c.  10. 

»  Calinet's  Dissertations,  torn.  i.  pp.  342 — 3oO. 

»  In  our  common  version  nao  (.Marair)  is  rendered  bed.  Mr.  Harmer 
first  su<jsested  that  a  palanquin  was  intended;  and  he  has  been  followed 
by  Dr.  Good  in  his  version  of  Solomon's  Son".  The  mode  of  travelling  or 
taking  the  air  in  a  couch,  litter,  or  vehicle  of  this  name,  supported  on  the 
shoulders  of  slaves  or  servants,  is  extremely  common  all  over  the  East  at 
the  present  day,  and  is  unquestionably  of  immemorial  date.  These  palan 
quins  are  often  of  most  elegant  and  superb  manufacture,  as  well  as  most 
voluptuously  soft  and  easy.  Of  this  d'^scription  was  the  couch  or  palan- 
Huin  of  Solomon.    Good's  translation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  p.  103. 

«  See  the  various  passages  of  Harmer's  Observations,  referred  to  in  his 
Index,  article  Caravans.^  Ward's  History  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  33S. 
Fragments  supplementary  to  Calmet,  No.  I. 

•.Callaway's  Oriental  Observations,  p.  71. 

•  See  Light's  Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  p.  82.  Mr.  Belzoni's  Researches  in 
Egypt,  p.  61.     Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  pp.  2J.  295. 

•  Mr.  Buckingham  has  described  an  interesting  trait  of  oriental  hospi- 
l*lity  in  an  Arab  sheik  of  Barak,  the  chief  of  a  Turcoman  tribe  dweUing 
m  the  vicinity  of  Aleppo,  on  the  plain  of  Barak,  which  is  very  similar  to 


receive  guests.  (Gen.  xix.  1.)  When  the  inhabitants  of  So- 
dom meani  to  insult  his  guests  he  went  out,  he  spoke  to 
them,  he  exposed  himself  to  their  fury,  and  offered  rather  to 
give  up  his  own  daughters  to  their  brutality  than  his  guests. 
(Gen.  xix.  5 — 9.)  The  same  is  observable  in  the  old  man 
of  Gibeah,  who  had  received  the  young  Levite  and  his  wife. 
(Judg.  xix.  IG,  17.)  St.  Paul  (Heb.  xiii.  2.)  uses  Abra- 
ham's and  Lot's  example  to  encourage  the  faithful  to  the 
exercise  of  h(fepitality,  saying,  that  they  who  hav^  pi-dctised 
it  have  merited  the  honour  of  receiving  angels  under  the  form 
of  men.  In  the  East,  on  account  of  the  intense  heat  of  the 
weatlier  during  sunmier,  tliey  were  accustomed  to  travel  by 
night.  'I'he  circumstance  will  explain  the  parable  of  the  im- 
portunate guest  who  arrived  at  midnight  (Luke  xi.  5 — 8.)  ; 
in  which  tlie  rites  of  hospitality,  common  among  the  Orien- 
tals, are  generally  recognised  and  supposed  to  be  acted  upon, 
tliough  not  in  so  prompt  a  manner  as  was  usual.^ 

The  primitive  Christians  made  one  principal  part  of  tiieir 
duty  to  consist  in  the  exercise  of  hospitality.  Oiir  Saviour 
tells  liis  apostle> ,  tliat  wlioever  received  them  received  him 
self;  and  that  wliosoever  should  give  thern  even  a  glass  of 
water,  should  not  lose  his  reward.  (Matt.  xxv.  41.  45.)  At 
the  day  of  jv.'!gment,  he  will  say  to  the  wicked,  Depart,  ye 
cursed,  into  tti. -lasting  fire :  f  tuas  a  stranger,  and  ye  received 

me  not ,- inasmuch  as  ye  have  not  dwie  it  unto  the  least 

of  these,  ye  hare  not  dotie  it  unto  vie.  St.  Peter  (1  Eph.  iv.  9.) 
requires  the  faithful  to  use  hospitality  to  their  brethren  with- 
out murmuring  and  complaint.  St.  Paul  in  several  of  his 
Epistles  recommends  hospitalit)',  and  especially  to  bishops. 
(iTim.  iii.  2.  Tit.  i.  8.)  The  primitive  Christians  were  so 
ready  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  that  the  very  heathens  ad- 
mired them  fur  it.  They  were  liospitable  to  all  strangers, 
but  especially  to  those  of  the  same  faith  and  communion. 
Believers  scarcely  ever  travelled  without  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, which  testified  the  purity  of  tiieir  faith  ;  and  this 
Srocured  them  a  hospitable  reception  wherever  the  name  of 
esus  Christ  was  known.  Calmet  is  of  opinion,  that  the  two 
last  Epistles  of  St.  John  may  be  such  kind  of  letters  of  com- 
munion and  recommendation  as  were  given  to  Christians  who 
travelled. 

Instances  of  hospitality  among  the  early  Greeks  abound  in 
the  writings  of  Homer,  whose  delineations  of  manners  and 
customs  reflect  so  much  light  on  the  Old  Testament,  espe- 
cially on  the  Pentateuch;  and  that  ancient  hospitality,  which 
the  Greeks  considered  as  so  sacred  and  inviolable,  is  still  par- 
tially preserved.  When  the  traveller  makes  a  second  tour 
through  the  country,  he  can  hardly  do  any  thing  more  offen- 
sive to  the  person  by  whom  he  was  entertained  in  his  first 
journey,  than  by  not  again  having  recourse  to  the  kindness 
of  his  former  host.  Travelling  would,  indeed,  be  impracti- 
cable in  Greece,  if  it  were  not  facilitated  by  this  noble  senti 
ment;  for  the  Protogerio  are  not  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  miserable  khans  or  caravansaries  are  gene- 
rally constructed  only  in  towns  or  on  highways. 

Travelling,  in  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  seems  to  have 
been,  anciently  at  least,  as  difficult  as  it  is  at  the  present  day ; 
and  that  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  laws  of^  hospitality. 
This  reciprocal  hospitality  became  hereditary  in  families 
even  of  different  nations;  and  the  friendship  which  was  thus 
contracted  was  not  less  binding  than  the  ties  of  affinity,  or 
of  blood.  Tiiose  between  whom  a  regard  had  been  cemented 
by  the  intercourse  of  hospitality  were  provided  with  some 
particular  mark,  which,  being  handed  down  from  father  to 
son,  established  a  friendship  and  alliance  between  the  fami- 
lies for  several  generations  ;  and  the  engagement  thus  entered 
into  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  unless  publicly  disavowed 
in  a  judicial  manner,  nothing  being  considered  so  base  as  a 

the  hospitable  conduct  of  Abraham,  related  in  Gen.  xviii.  "  When  we 
alighted  at  his  tent-door,  our  horses  were  taken  from  us  by  his  son,  b 
young  man  well  dressed  in  a  scarlet  cloth  benish  and  a  .shawl  of  silk  for  a 
turban.  The  sheik,  his  father,  was  sitting  beneath  the  awning  in  front  of 
the  tent  itself;  and,  when  we  entered,  rose  up  lo  receive  us,  exchangiifl 
the  salute  of  welcome,  and  not  seating  himself  until  all  his  guests  were 

accommodated." "Soon  afierwards,  warm  cakes  prepared   on  tl.e 

hearth,  cream,  honey,  dried  raisins,  butter,  lebben,  and  wheat  boiled 
in  milk,  were  served  lo  the  company.  Neither  the  sheik  himself  nor 
any  of  his  family  partook  with  us,  but  stood  around  to  wait  upon  their 
guests."  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  vol.  i.  pp.  30.  32.  (8vo, 
edit.) 

•  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  on  two  occasions  partook  of  Arab  hospi 
tality,  in  a  manner  which  strikingly  illustrates  the  parable  above  cited. 
"We  arrived  at  a  camp  late  at  night ;  and,  halting  before  a  tent,  found  the 
owner,  with  his  wife  and  children,  had  just  retired  to  rest :  when  it  was 
astonishing  to  see  the  good  humour  with  which  they  all  arose  again,  and 
kindled  a  fire,  the  wife  commencing  to  knead  the  dough  and  prepare  our 
supper,  our  Arabs  making  no  apology,  but  taking  all  as  a  matter  of  course, 
though  the  nights  were  bitterly  cold."  Travels  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  Syria,  &c 
p.  278 
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violation  of  it.  'ITiis  mark  was  the  my.Sc\'.v  ^ivmov  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  tessera  liospitalis  of  the  Latins.  The  a-ufxCcKov 
was  sometimes  an  astragal,'  probably  of  lead,  which  being 
cut  in  halves,^  one  half  was  kept  by  the  host,  and  the  other 
by  the  person  whom  he  had  entertained.  On  subsequent 
occasions  they  or  their  descendants,  by  whom  the  symbol 
was  recognised,  gave  or  received  hospitality  on  comparing 
the  two  tallies.  Mr.  Dodwell  found  some  half  astragals  of 
lead  in  Greece,  which  had  probably  served 'for  this  pur- 
pose. ^ 

The  ancient  Romans  divided  a  tessera  lengthwise,  into  two 
equal  parts,  as  signs  of  hospitality,  upon  each  of  which  one 
of  the  parties  wrote  his  name,  and  interchanged  it  with  the 
other.  The  production  of  this,  when  they  travelled,  gave  a 
mutual  claim  to  the  contracting  parties  and  their  descendants, 
for  reception  and  kind  treatment  at  each  other's  houses,  as 
occasion  offered.  These  tesserx  were  sometimes  of  stone, 
shaped  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square ;  and  as  they  were 
carefully  and  privately  kept,  so  that  no  one  might  claim  the 


privileges  of  them,  besides  the  person  for  whom  they  were 
intended,  this  circumstance  gives  a  beautiful  and  natural  ex- 
planation of  the  following  passage  in  Rev.  ii.  17.  where  it  is 
said,  7b  him  that  overcometn,  wiu  I  give  a  white  stone,  and  in 
the  stone  a  new  name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth,  saving 
he  that  receiveth  it.  In  this  passage  the  venerable  translators 
of  our  authorized  version,  by  rendering  it  a  white  sto?ie,  seem 
to  have  confounded  it  with  the  calculus  or  small  globular  stone, 
which  was  commonly  used  for  balloting,  and  on  some  other 
occasions.  The  original  words  are  4«<f-i'  ^»««,  which  do  not 
specify  either  the  matter  or  the  form,  but  only  the  use  of  it 
By  this  allusion,  therefore,'  the  promise  made  to  the  church 
at  Pergamos  seems  to  be  to  this  purpose : — "  To  him  that 
overcometh,  will  I  give  a  pledge  of  my  affection,  which  shall 
constitute  him  my  friend,  and  entitle  him  to  privileges  and 
honours,  of  which  none  else  can  know  the  value  or  extent." 
And  to  this  sense  the'foUowing  words  very  well  agree,  which 
describe  this  stone  or  tessera,  as  having  in  it  a  new  name 
written,  which  no  man  knoweth,  saving  he  that  receiveth  it.^ 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ON  THE  OCCUPATIONS,  LITERATURE,  STUDIES,  AND  SCIENCES  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

SECTION  I. 
RURAL  AND  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  OF  THE  JEWS. 

I.  Management  of  Cattie  by  the  Jems, — Various  Animals  reared  by  them. — II.  Laws  ofJ]Ioses  respecting  Agriculture. — 
in.  Manures  knoivn  and  used  by  the  Jews. — IV.  Their  Mode  of  ploughing,  sowing,  and  reaping. — V.  Different  Ways  of 
threshing  out  Corn. — VI.  Vineyards,  and  the  Culture  of  the  Vine  and  Olive. — Gardens. — VII.  Allusions  in  the  Scriptures 
to  the  rural  and  domestic  Economy  of  the  Jews. 

JudjEa  was  eminently  an  agricultural  country ;  and  all  the 
Mosaic  statutes  were  admirably  calculated  to  encourage  agri- 
culture as  the  chief  foundation  of  national  prosperity,  and  also 
to  preserve  the  Jews  detached  from  the  surrounding  idolatrous 
nations. 

I.  After  they  had  acquired  possession  of  the  promised 
land,  the  Jews  applied  themselves  wholly  to  agriculture  and 
the  tending  of  cattle,  following  the  example  of  their  ances- 
tors, the  patriarchs,  who  (like  the  Arabs,  Bedouins,  Turco- 
mans, and  numerous  tribes  of  eastern  Asia)  were  generally 
husbandmen  and  shepherds,  and  whose  chief  riches  consisted 
in  cattle,  slaves,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Adam  brought 
up  his  two  sons  to  husbandry,  Cain  to  the  tilling  of  the 
ground,  and  Abel  to  the  feeding  of  sheep.  (Gen.  iv.  2.)  Jabal 
was  a  grazier  of  cattle,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  he  was  the 
father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents  (ver.  20.),  that  is,  he  travelled 
with  his  cattle  from  place  to  place,  and  for  that  end  invented 
the  use  of  tents,  which  he  carried  with  him  for  shelter. 
After  the  Deluge,  Noah  resumed  his  agricultural  labours, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  that  catastrophe.  (Gen.  ix. 
20.)  The  chief  wealth  of  the  patriarchs  consisted  in  cattle. 
(Gen.  xiii.  2.  compared  with  Job  i.  3.)  Abraham  and  Lot 
must  have  had  vast  herds  of  cattle,  when  they  were  obliged 
to  separate  because  the  land  could  not  contain  them  (Gen. 

»  The  astragal  was  a  bone  of  the  hinder  feet  of  cloven-footed  animals. 
Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  b.  xi.  cc.  45,  46. 

«  Jacobi  Nicholai  Loensis  Miscell.  Epiphill.  p.  4-  c.  19.  Samuelis  Petiti 
Miscel.^  b.  2.  c.  i.     Note  on  v.  613.    Euripid.  Medea,  =«nns  te  ^ifi.7ri>v 

rvfi^oK',    0*   JpstCOUTt  (T*  su. 

»  Mr.  Dodwell's  Classical  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  519.  Plautus,  in  his 
play  called  Paenulus  (act  5.  sc.  2.),  represents  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian,  as 
retaining  a  symbol  of  hospitality  reciprocally  with  Antidamas  of  Calydon ; 
hut  Antidamas  being  dead,  he  addresses  himself  to  his  son  Agorastocles, 
and  says,-^ 

— "  Si  ita  est,  tesseram 

Conferre,  si  vis,  hospitalem— eccam  attuli." 
Agorastocles  answers : — 

"  Agedum  hoc  estende,  est  par  probe,  nam  habeo  domum." 
To  which  Hanno : — 

"  O  mi  hospes,  salve  multum,  nam  mihi  tuus  pater 
Pater  tuus  ergo  hospes  Antidamas  fuit ; 
Hajc  mihi  hospitalis  tessera  cum  illo  fuit." 
Agorastocles  proceeds : — 

"Ergo  hie  apud  me  hospitium  tibi  prsbebitur." 
"If  this  be  the  case,  here  is  the  tally  of  hospitality,  which  I  have 
brought;  compare  it  if  you  please.— Show  it  mc  ;  it  is  indeed  the  tally  to 
that  which  1  have  at  home  ;— My  dear  host,  you  are  heartily  welcome :  for 
your  father  Antidamas  was  my  host :  this  was  the  token  of  hospitality  be- 
Kveen  him  and  mc ;  and  you  shall,  therefore,  be  kindly  received  in  my 
"louse."    Ibid  p.  520. 


xiii.  6.) ;  and  strifes  between  the  different  villagers  and  herds- 
men of  Syria  still  exist,  as  well  as  in  the  days  of  those  pa- 
triarchs.^ Jacob,  also,  must  have  had  a  great  number,  since 
he  could  afford  a  present  to  his  brother  Esau  of  five  hundred 
and  eighty  head  of  cattle.   (Gen.  xxxii.  13 — 17.)^     It  was 

♦  Ward's  Dissertations  upon  several  passages  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
pp.  229—232.  London,  1759.  8vo.  Dr.  T.  M.  Harris's  Di.ssertation  on  the 
Tessera  Hospitalis  of  the  Ancient  Romans,  annexed  to  his  Discourses  on 
the  Principles,  Tendency,  and  Design  of  Free-Masonry.  Charlestown 
(Massachusetts),  Anno  Lucis  5S01.  This  writer  has  also  given  several 
proofs  of  the  prevalence  of  a  similar  practice  among  the  ancient  Chris- 
tians, who  carried  the  tessera  with  them  in  their  travels  as  an  introduction 
to  the  friendship  and  brotherly  kindness  of  their  fellow-Christians.  After- 
wards, heretics,  to  enjoy  those  privileges,  counterfeited  the  tessera.  The 
Christians  then  altered  the  inscription.  This  was  frequently  done  till  the 
Nicene  Council  gave  their  sanction  to  those  marked  with  the  initials  of  the 
words  n»Tnp,  Tio;,  Ayiov  Ilvivfix  ;  which  B.  Ilildebrand  calls  Tessera 
Canonica.  The  impostor  Peregrinus,  as  we  learn  from  Lucian  (Op.  torn, 
iii.  p.  325.  Amst.  1743),  feigned  himself  a  Christian,  that  he  might  not  only 
be  clothed  and  fed  by  the  Christians,  but  also  be  assisted  on  his  travels, 
and  enriched  by  their  generosity  ;  but  his  artifice  was  detected  and  ex- 
posed. The  procuring  of  a  tessei-a  (Dr.  Harris  remarks),  as  a  mark  of 
evangelization,  answered  all  the  purposes,  and  saved  all  the  trouble,  of 
formal  written  certificates,  and  introductory  letters  of  regommendation. 
The  danger  of  its  being  used  by  impostors,  as  in  the  case  of  Peregrinus, 
rendered  it  necessary  to  preserve  the  token  with  great  care,  and  never  to 
produce  it  but  upon  special  occasions.  Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of 
this  method,  it  continued  in  use  until  the  time  of  Burchardis,  archbishop 
of  Worms,  who  flourished  a.  d.  1100,  and  who  mentions  it  in  a  visitation 
charge.    (Ilarris's  Sermons,  &c.  pp.  319,  320.) 

'  Richardson's  Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,  vol.  ii.  p.  196. 

8  The  following  description  of  the  removal  of  an  Arab  horde  will  afford 
the  reader  a  lively  idea  of  the  primitive  manners  of  the  patriarchs  : — "It 
was  entertaining  enough  to  see  the  horde  of  Arabs  decamp,  as  nothing 
could  be  more  regular.  First  went  the  sheep  and  goat-herds,  each  with 
their  flocks  in  divisions,  according  as  the  chief  of  each  family  directed ; 
then  followed  the  camels  and  asses,  loaded  with  the  tents,  furniture,  and 
kitchen  utensils  ;  these  were  followed  by  the  old  men,  women,  boys,  anA 
girls,  on  foot.  The  children  that  cannot  walk  are  carried  on  the  backs  of 
the  young  women,  or  the  boys  and  girls  ;  and  the  smallest  of  the  Iambs  and 
kids  are  carried  under  the  arms  of  the  children.  To  each  tent  belong 
many  dogs,  among  which  are  some  greyhounds ;  some  tents  have  from 
ten  to  fourteen  dogs,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  men,  women,  and  children, 
belonging  to  them.  The  procession  is  closed  by  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  whom 
they  called  Emir  and  Father  (emir  means  prince),  mounted  on  the  very  be« 
horse,  and  surrounded  by  the  heads  of  each  family,  all  on  horses,  with 
many  servants  on  foot.  Between  each  family  is  a  division  or  space  of  one 
hundred  yards,  or  more,  when  they  migrate ;  and  such  great  regularity  is 
observed,  that  neither  camels,  asses,  sheep,  nor  dogs,  mix,  but  each  keeps 
to  the  division  to  which  it  belongs  without  t)ie  least  trouble.  They  had 
been  here  eight  days,  and  were  going  four  hours'  journey  to  the  north- 
west, to  another  spring  of  water.  This  tribe  '•..ncisted  of  about  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  women,  and  children.  Their  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats  were  about  five  thousand,  besides  a  gro.-^  ...mberof  camels,  horse.s, 
and  asses.  Horses  and  greyhounds  they  breed  and  train  up  for  sale  :  they 
neither  kill  nor  sell  their  ewe  lambs.  At  set  times  a  chapter  in  the  Koran 
is  read  by  the  chief  of  each  family,  either  in  or  near  each  tent,  the  whole 
family  being  gathered  round  and  very  attentive."  Parson's  Travels  from 
Aleppo  to  Bagdad,  i-n.  109,  110.    London,  1808.  4to. 
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their  ^eat  flocks  of  cattle  which  made  them  in  those  primi- 
tive times  put  such  a  price  upon  wells.  These  were  posses- 
sions of  inestimahle  value  m  a  country  where  it  seldom 
rained,  and  where  there  were  but  few  rivers  or  brooks,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  read  of  so  many  contests 
about  them. 

In  succeeding  ages,  we  find,  that  the  greatest  and  weal- 
thiest men  did  not  disdain  to  follow  husbandry,  however 
mean  that  occupation  is  now  accounted.'  Moses,  the  great 
lawgiver  of  the  Israelites,  was  a  shepherd.  Shamgar  was 
taken  from  the  herd  to  be  a  judge  in  Israel,  and  Gideon  from 
his  threshing-floor  ^.ludg.  vi.  U.V  as  were  .lair  and  Jephthah 
from  tho  keeping  ot  sheep.  Wlien  Saul  received  the  news 
of  the  danger  to  which  the  city  of  Jabesh-n^ilead  was  exposed, 
he  was  coming  after  the  herd  out  of  the  field,  notwithstandinn^ 
he  was  a  king.  (I  Sam.  xi.  5.)  And  king  Dzvxd,  from  feed- 
ing the  ewes  great  with  young,  ivas  brought  to  feed  Jacob  his 
veople  and  Israel  his  inheritance  (Psal.  Ixxviii.  71.);  and  it 
should  seem,  from  2  Sam.  xiii.  23.,  that  Absalom  was  a  large 
sheep-owner.  King  Uzziah  is  said  to  be  a  lover  of  hus- 
bandry (2  Chron.  xxvi.  10.) ;  and  some  of  the  prophets  were 
called  from  that  employment  to  the  prophetic  dignity,  as 
Elisha  was  from  the  plough  (1  Kings  xix.  19.),  and  Amos 
from  being  a  herdsman.  But  the  tending  of  the  flocks  was 
not  confined  to  the  men :-  in  th"  primitive-  ages,  rich  and 
noble  women  were  accustomed  iu  keen  sheep,  and  to  draw 
water  as  well  as  those  of  inferior  quality.  Thus,  Rebecca, 
the  daughter  of  Belhuel,  Abraham's  brother,  carried  apitcher, 
and  drew  water  (Gen.  xxiv.  15.  ID.),  as  the  women  ot  Pales- 
tine still  generally  do  :  Rachel,  the  daughter  of  I^aban,  kept 
her  fiither's  sheep  (Gen.  xxix.  9.) ;  and  Zipporah,  with  her 
six  sisters,  had  the  care  of  their  father  Jethro's  flocks,  who 
was  a  prince,  or  (which  in  those  times  was  an  honour  scarcely 
inferior)  a  priest  of  Midian.  (Exod.  ii.  IG.)  Repeated  in- 
stances occur  in  Homer  of  the  daughters  of  princes  tending 
flocks,  and  performing  other  menial  services. ^ 

1.  Among  the  larger  animals  kept  by  the  Hebrews  or 
Jews,  NEAT  CATTLE  Claim  first  to  be  noticed,  on  account  of 
their  great  utility.  They  are  termed  collectively  ip2  (eaKflR), 
and  though  they  are  of  so  small  stature  in  the  East,  yet  they 
attain  to  considerable  strength.  (Prov.  xiv.  4.)  The  bulls 
of  Bashan  were  celebrated  for  their  strength.  (Psal.  xxii.  12.) 
The  castration  of  bulls,  or  the  males  of  the  ox-tribe,  as  well 
as  of  other  male  animals,  which  was  common  among  other 
nations,  was  prohibited  to  the  Hebrews.  (Lev.  xxii.  24,  25.) 
Oxen  were  used  both  for  draught  and  for  tillage,  as  is  still 
the  case  in  the  East:  they  were  also  employecfin  treading 
out  the  corn,  during  which  they  were  not  to  be  muzzled 
(Dent.  XXV.  4.) ;  and  were  driven  by  means  of  ox-goads 
(Judg.  iii.  31.),  which,  if  they  resembled  those  used  in  more 
recent  times  in  the  East,  must  have  been  of  considerable 
size.^     Calves,  or  the  young  of  the  ox-kind,  arc  frequently 

'  Ilnnourable  as  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd  was  ainonsthe  Hebrews, 
it  was  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  xlvi.  31.)  at  the  time  when 
Jacob  and  his  children  went  down  into  Egypt.— From  the  fra;;iner.fs  of  the 
ancient  historian  Manetho,  preserved  in  Josephusand  African ii.s,  it  appears 
that  that  country  had  been  invaded  by  a  colony  of  Noniades  or  ShephcrdS; 
descended  from  Cush,  who  established  themselves  there,  and  had  a  suc- 
cession of  kings.  After  many  wars  between  them  and  the  Egyptians,  irt 
which  some  ol"  their  principal  cities  were  burnt,  and  yreal  cruelties  were 
committed,  they  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  country ;  In;;  not  till  they 
had  been  in  possession  of  it  for  a  period  of  nine  hundred  yeais.  This  alone 
was  sulTicient  to  render  shepherds  odious  to  the  Egyptians  ;  but  tliey  were 
itill  more  obnoxious,  because  they  killed  and  ate  those  animals,  particu- 
larly the  sheep  and  the  ox,  which  were  accounted  most  sacred  among 
thein.  See  Bryant's  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  vi.  pp.  193—211. 
3vo.  eait. 

«  From  Hector's  address  to  his  horses,  it  appears  that  his  wife,  Andro- 
mache, though  a  princess,  did  not  think  it  bencatli  her  dignity  to  feed  those 
animals  herself     Iliad,  viii.  18.T — 1S9. 

»  See  particularly  Iliad,  lib.  vi.  50.  78.    Odyss.  lib.  vi.  57.  xii.  131. 

«  The  intelligent  traveller,  Maimdrell,  in  his  journey  from  Jerusalem  to 
Aleppo,  relates,  that  when  he  was  near  Jeru.'salem,  he  came  to  a  certain 
plac.e,  where  (says  he)  "the  country  people  were  every  where  at  plough 
in  the  fialds,  in  order  to  sow  cotton  :  it  was  observable,  that  in  ploughing, 
they  used  goads  of  an  extraordinary  size;  upon  measuring  ol  several,  I 
found  them  to  be  about  eight  feet  long,  and,  at  the  bigger  end,  six  inches 
in  circumference.  They  were  armed  at  the  lesser  end  with  a  sharp 
prickle,  for  driving  of  the  oxen,  and  at  the  other  end  with  a  small  spade,  or 
paddle  of  iron,  strong  and  massy,  for  cleansing  the  plough  from  the  clay 
that  encumbers  it  in  working.  May  we  not  from  hence  conjecture,  that  it 
was  with  such  a  goad  as  one  of  these,  that  Shampr  made  that  prodigious 
slaughter  related  of  him  1  I  am  confident  that  whoever  should  see  one  of 
(lifse  instruments,  would  judge  it  to  be  a  weapon,  not  less  fit,  perhaps  fit- 
ter, than  a  sword  for  such  an  execution  :  goads  of  this  sort  I  saw  always 
used  hnrcabouts,  and  also  in  Syria;  and  the  reason  is,  because  the  same 
sinclo  oerson  both  drives  the  o.xen,  and  also  holds  and  manages  the  plough ; 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  use  such  a  goad  as  is  above  described,  to  avoid 
I  he  encumbrance  of  two  instru  nents."  Maundrell's  Travels,  p.  110.  In 
January.  1816,  Mr.  Buckingham  observed  similar  goads  in  use,  at  Ras-el- 
"in,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem  town  of  Sour,  which  stands  on  the  site 
of  ancient  T)-re  (Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  57.) ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hartley,  in 
Jiarch,  132S.  met  with  the  same  kind  of  goads  in  Greece.  (Missionary 
Rcffisier,  May,  1S30,  p.  223  ) 


mentioned  in  Scripture,  because  they  were  commonly  used 
in  sacrifices.  The  fatted  calf  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  24.  Lime  xv. 
23.)  was  stall-fed,  with  a  special  reference  to  a  particular 
festival  or  extraordinary  sacrifice. 

2.  So  useful  to  the  Hebrews  were  asses,  that  the  coveting 
of  them  is  prohibited  in  the  decalogue,  equally  with  oxen : 
in  the  East  they  attain  to  a  considerable  size  and  beauty. 
Princes  and  people  of  distinction  did  not  think  it  beneath 
their  dignity  to  ride  on  asses  (Num.  xxii.  21.  Judg.  i.  4. 
V.  10.  x?4.  2  Sam.  xvi.  2.);  when,  therefore,  Jesus  Christ 
rode  into  Jerusalem  on  aaass,  he  was  received  like  a  prince 
or  sovereijrn.  (Matt.  xxi.  1 — 9.)  The  Hebrews  were  for- 
bidden to  draw  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together  (Deut.  xxii. 
10.),  probably  because  one  was  a  clean  animal,  and,  conse- 
quently, edible,  while  the  other  was  declared  to  be  unclean, 
and,  consequently,  unfit  for  food.  The  habits  and  speed  of 
wild  asses,  which  anciently  were  numerous  in  Arabia  Deserta 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  are  described  with  great 
force  and  poetical  beauty  in  Job  xxxix.  5 — 8. 

Mi'LEs,  which  animals  partake  of  the  horse  and  ass,  were 
probably  unknown  in  the  eariier  ages.  It  is  very  certain 
that  the  Jews  did  not  breed  them,  because  they  were  forbid- 
den to  couple  together  two  creatures  of  different  species. 
(Lev.  xix.  19.)  They  seem  to  have  been  brought  to  the 
Jews  from  other  nations ;  and  the  use  of  them  was  become 
very  common  in  the  time  of  David,  and  they  formed  a  con 
siderable  part  of  the  royal  equipage.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  29.  xviii.  9. 
1  Kino-s  i.  33.  38.  44.  x.  25.  2  Chron.  ix.  24.) 

3.  Horses  were  not  used  by  the  Jews  for  cultivating  the 
soil :  indeed,  though  they  aboimded  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of 
Moses  (as  may  be  inferred  from  Exod.  ix.  3.  xiv.  6,  7.  9. 
23 — 28.  XV.  4.),  yet  we  do  not  find  any  mention  of  their 
beintr  used  before  the  time  of  David,  who  reserved  only  a 
hundred  horses  for  his  mounted  life-guard,  or  perhaps  for  his 
chariots,  out  of  one  thousand  which  he  captured  (2  Sam.  viii. 
4.),  the  remainder  being  houghed,  according  to  the  Mosaic 
injunction.  Solomon  carried  on  a  trade  in  Egyptian  norses 
for  the  benefit  of  the  crown.* 

4.  Camels  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures 
anciently,  they  were  very  numerous  in  Judea,  and  throughou' 
the  East,  where  they  were  reckoned  among  the  most  valua- 
ble live  stock.  The  patriarch  Job  had  at  first  three  thousand 
(Job  i.  3.),  and,  after  his  restoration  to  prosperity,  six  thou- 
sand, (xiii.  12.)  The  camels  of  the  Midianitesand  Amalek- 
ites  were  without  number,  as  the  sand  by  the  seaside  for  mul- 
titude. (Judg.  vii.  12.)  So  great  was  the  importance  attached 
to  the  propagation  and  management  of  camels,  that  a  particu- 
lar officer  was  appointed  in  the  rei^n  of  David  to  superintenu 
their  keepers;  and  as  the  sacred  historian  particularly  men- 
tions that  he  was  an  Ishmaelite,  we  may  presume  that  he  was 
selected  for  his  ofllice  on  account  of  his  superior  skill  in  the 
treatment  of  these  animals.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  30.) 

Two  species  of  camels  are  mentioned  in  the  Scripture,  viz. 
1.  the  Scj  (GflMflL)  or  commxtn  carnal,  which  has  two  bunches 
on  its  back,  that  distinguish  it  from,  2.  the  naa  (BOKflR),  or 
dromedary,  which  has  only  one  bunch.  The  dromedary  is 
remarkable  for  its  fleetness.  Both  species  are  now,  as  well 
as  anciently,  much  used  for  travelling  long  journeys.  The 
camels'  furniture,  mentioned  in  Gen,  xxxi.  34.,  is  most  pro- 
bably the  large  seat  or  pack-saddle,  invariably  observed  in 
the  East  upon  the  back  of  camels.  When  taken  off",  at  the 
close  of  a  journey,  it  would  equally  afford  a  place  of  conceaK 
ment  for  the  images,  and  a  convenient  seat  for  Rachel.'  The 
Arabs  eat  both  the  flesh  and  milk  of  camels,  which,  however, 
were  forbidden  to  the  Israelites,  as  being  unclean  animals. 
(Lev.  xi.  4.  Deut.  xiv.  7.)  A  coarse  cloth  is  manufactured 
of  camels'  hair  in  the  East,  which  is  used  for  making  the 
coats  of  shepherds  and  camel  drivers,  and  also  for  the  cover- 
ino-  of  tents.  It  was,  doubtless,  this  coarse  kind  which  was 
worn  by  John  the  Baptist,  and  which  distinguished  him  from 
those  residents  in  royal  palaces,  who  wore  soft  raiment, 
(Matt.  iii.  4.  xi.  8.) 

5.  Amono-  the  smaller  cattle,  Goats  and  Sheep  were  the 
most  valuable,  and  were  reared  in  great  numbers  on  account 
of  their  flesh  and  milk;  the  latter  animals  were  also  of  great 
value  on  account  of  their  wool,  which  was  shorn  twice  in  the 
year.  Sheep-shearing  was  a  season  of  great  festivity. 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  23—27.  1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  &c.)  Jahn  enumerates 
three  varieties  of  sheep,  but  Dr.  Harris  specifies  only  two 
breeds  as  being  found  in  Syria;  viz.  1.  The  Bedouin  sheep, 

»  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  pp.  391,  395.  In  pp.  431--514.  there  )■ 
an  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  ancient  history  and  uses  of  horses.  .For 
the  reason  why  the  Israelitish  sovereigns  were  prohibited  from  muUiplyin? 
horses,  see  p.  43.  of  the  present  volume. 

•  Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  232. 
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which  differs  little  in  its  appearance  from  our  common  breed, 
except  that  the  tail  is  somewhat  longer  and  thicker ;  and,  3. 
A.  breed  which  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the  other, 
and  which  is  much  more  valued  on  account  of  the  extraordi- 
nary bulk  of  its  tail,  which  has  been  noticed  by  all  travellers. 
The  ancient  Hebrews,  like  the  modern  Arabs,  were  accus- 
tomed to  give  names  of  endearment  to  favourite ,  sheep 
(2  Sam.  xii,  3A ;  the  shepherds  also  called  them  generally 
by  name,  and  tae  sheep  knowing  the  shepherd's  voice  obeyed 
the  call  (Jonn  x,  3,  14.),  while  they  disregarded  the  voice 
of  strangers.'  They  also  appear^  to  have  numbered  them 
(Jer.  xxxiii.  13.),  as  the  snepherds  count  their  flocks  in 
modern  Greece,  by  admitting  them  one  by  one  into  a  pen.^ 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  shepherds  to  conduct  the  flocks  to 
pasture,  and  to  protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  thieves  and 
wild  beasts  (John  x.  10 — 12.) :  for  this  purpose  they  were 
furnished  with  a  crook  (Psal.  xxiii.  4.)  and  with  a  sling  and 
stones.  David  was  equipped  with  his  shepherd's  staff  and 
sling  when  he  went  forth  to  encounter  the  Philistine  giant 
Goliath.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40.)  And  as  it  sometimes  happened 
that  the  owners  of  large  flocks  made  very  hard  bargains  with 
their  shepherds  (as  Laban  did  with  Jacob,  Gen.  xxxi. 
38 — 40.),  Moses  made  various  enactments  in  this  respect 
which  are  equally  characterized  bv  their  equity  and  huma- 
nity. In  guarding  and  managing  their  flocks  dogs  were  of 
great  use;  though  these  animals,  being  declared  oy  the  law 
of  Moses  to  be  unclean,  were  held  in  great  contempt  among 
the  .Tews.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  43.  xxiv.  14.  2  Sam.  ix.  8.  2  Kings 
yiii.  13.)  They  had  them,  however,  in  considerable  numbers 
in  their  cities,  where  they  were  not  confined  in  the  houses  or 
courts,  but  were  forced  to  seek  their  food  where  they  could 
find  it.  The  Psalmist  compares  violent  men  to  dogs,  that  go 
about  the  city  by  night  in  quest  of  food,  and  growl  if  they  be 
not  satisfied.  (Psal.  lix.  6.  14, 15.)  Being  frequently  almost 
starved,   they  devour  corpses.   (1  Kings  'xiv.  11.  xvi.  4. 

When  the  sheep  were  pastured  in  the  open  country,  the 
shepherds  were  accustomed  to  keep  watch  in  turns  by  night. 
The  shepherds  to  whom  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Messiah's 
advent  were  announced  were  thus  employed.  (Luke  ii.  8.) 
The  Jews,  however,  had  sheepfolds,  which  were  enclosures 
without  roofs,  surrounded  by  walls,  with  doors  at  which  the 
animals  entered  :  here  they  were  confined  both  at  the  season 
of  sheepshearing,  as  well  as  during  the  night.  (John  x.  1. 
Num.  xxxii.  16.  2  Sam.  vii.  8.  Zepn.  ii.  6.)'  In  Palestine 
flocks  anciently  were,  as  they  still  are,  tended,  not  only  by 
the  owner,  but  also  by  his  sons  and  daughters,  as  well  as 
servants.  Consequently  they  were  exposed  to  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  seasons,  which  circumstance  explains  the 
observation  of  Jacob,  who,  in  remonstrating  with  the  merce- 
nary Laban,  says  that  in  the  day  the  drought  consumed  him, 
and  the  frost  by  night,  and  h/'i  sleep  departed  from  his  eyes, 
(Gen.  xxxi.  40.)" 

II.  Moses,  foUowinjjr  the  example  of  the  Egyptians,  made 
Agriculture  the  basis  of  the  state.  He  accordingly  ap- 
pointed to  every  citizen  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  and  gave 
him  the  right  of  cultivating  it  himself,  and  of  transmitting  it 
to  his  heirs.  The  person  who  had  thus  come  into  possession 
could  not  alienate  the  property  for  any  longer  period  than 
until  the  next  jubilee :  a  regulation  which  prevented  the  rich 
from  coming  into  the  possession  of  large  tracts  of  land,  and 
then  leasing  them  out  to  the  poor,  in  small  parcels  ; — a  prac- 
tice which  anciently  prevailed,  and  exists  to  this  day  in  the 
East.  The  law  of  Moses  further  enacted,  that  the  vendor  of 
a  piece  of  land,  or  his  nearest  relative,  had  a  right  to  redeem 
the  land  sold,  whenever  they  chose,  by  paying  the  amount 
of  profits  up  to  the  year  of  jubilee  (Ruth  iv.  4.  Jer.  xxxii.  7 
8.)  ;  and  by  a  third  law  the  Israelites  were  req^uired  (as  was 
the  case  among  the  Egyptians  after  the  time  ot  Joseph,  Gen. 
xlvii.  18 — 26.)  to  pay  a  tax  of  two-tenths  of  their  income 
unto  God ;  whose  servants  they  were  to  consider  themselves, 
and  whom  they  were  to  obey  as  their  king.  (Lev.  xxvii.  30, 
31.  Deut,  xii.  17—19.  xiv.  22—29.)  The  custom  of  mark- 
ing the  boundaries  of  lands  by  stones  (though  it  prevailed  a 
long  time  before  Moses,  Job  xxiv.  2.)  was  confirmed  and 
perpetuated  by  an  express  law,  which  prohibited  the  removal 

'  The  Icelanders  to  this  day  call  their  sheep  by  name  (Dr.  Henderson's 
Travels  in  Iceland,  vol.  i.  pp.  189,  190.) ;  so  also  do  the  modern  Greeks. 
(Hartley's  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  1828.  Missionary  R«£ister,  May,  1&30, 
p.  223.) 

*  Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  238. 

»  Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  412-416.  Jahn  et  Ackermann,  Archzeol.  Bibl. 
55  46—51.  Harris's  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  at  the  articles,  Asses,  Mules, 
Uorses,  Camels,  Sheep,  and  Dogs. 

*  Rae  VVilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  vol.  i.  p.  400.  3d  edition. 


of  such  landmarks  (Deut.  xix.  14.),  and  denounced  a  curse 
against  the  person  who  removed  them  without  authority. 
(Deut.  xxvii.  17.)  In  giving  this  law,  Moses  reminded  the 
Israelites,  that  it  was  God  who  gave  them  the  land ;  thus 
insinuating  that  the  landmarks  should  all  in  some  sense  be 
sacred  to  the  giver.  Amor  g  the  Romans,  they  actually  were 
held  sacred.  Indeed,  they  can  be  so  easily  removed,  and, 
consequently,  a  man  h^.  so  unobservedly  deprived  of  his  pro- 
perty, th'at  it  becomea  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  fear 
of  God  to  prevent  it ;  and  this  Moses,  who  gave  his  laws  by 
divine  command,  did  with  peculiar  propriety. 

These  regulations  having  been  maae  in  respect  to  the 
tenure,  encumbrances,  &c.  of  landed  property,  Josnua  divided 
the  whole  country  which  he  had  occupied,  first,  among  the 
several  tribes,  «nd,  secondly,  among  individual  Israelites, 
running  it  out  with  the  aid  of  a  measuring  line.  (Josh.  xvii. 
5 — 14.  compared  with  Amos  vii.  17.  Mic.  ii.  5.  Psal.  Ixxviii. 
55.  and  Ezek.  xl.  3.)  From  this  circumstance  the  line  is 
frequently  used,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  for  the  heritage  itself. 
(See  instances  in  Psal.  xvi.  6.  and  Josh.  xix.  9.  Heb.)* 

The  fixing  of  every  one's  inheritance  in  the  family  to  which 
it  had  been  appropriated  in  the  first  division  of  Canaan  was 
doubtless  one  great  reason,  which  made  the  Jews  chiefly 
follow  husbandry  and  improve  their  estates ;  for  though  (as 
we  have  seen)  an  inheritance  might  have  been  alienated  for 
a  time,  yet  it  always  returned  in  the  year  of  jubilee.  Their 
being  prohibited,  also,  to  take  any  interest  from  their  brethren 
for  the  use  of  money,  and  the  strict  injunctions  laid  upon 
them  by  Jehovah,  with  respect  to  their  dealings  and  com- 
merce with  foreigners,  deprived  them  so  much  of  the  ordinary 
advantages  thence  arising,  that  they  were  in  a  manner  obliged 
to  procure  their  living  from  the  fruits  and  produce  of  the 
earth,  the  improvement  of  whicli  constituted  tneir  chief  care. 

III.  Although  the  Scriptures  do  not  furnish  us  with  any 
details  respecting  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Judea,  yet  we 
may  collect  from  various  passages  many  interesting  hints 
that  will  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  high 
state  of  its  cultivation.  From  the  parable  of  the  vineyard  let 
forth  to  husbandmen  (Matt.  xxi.  33,  34.)  we  learn  that  rents 
of  land  were  paid  by  a  part  of  the  produce ;  a  mode  of  pay- 
ment formerly  practised  by  the  Romans,'^  which  anciently 
obtained  in  this  country,'  and  which  is  still  practised  by  the 
Italians.8 

The  soil  of  Palestine  is  very  fruitful,  if  the  dews  and  vernal 
and  autumnal  rains  are  not  withheld :  but  the  Hebrews,  not- 
withstanding the  richness  of  the  soil,  endeavoured  to  increase 
its  fertility  in  various  ways.  With  the  use  of  M.vnures,  the 
Jews  were  unquestionably  acquainted.  Doves'  dung  (2  Kings 
vi.  25.)  appears  to  have  been  very  highly  valued  by  the  Jews, 
as  to  this  day  it  is  by  the  Persians.^  Salt,  either  by  itself 
or  mixed  in  the  dunghill  in  order  to  promote  putrefaction,  is 
specially  mentioned  as  one  article  of  manure  (Matt.  v.  13. 
Luke  xiv.  34,  35.);  and  as  the  river  Jordan  annually  over- 
flowed its  banks,  the  mud  deposited  when  its  waters  subsided 
must  have  served  as  a  valuable  irrigation  and  top-dressing, 
particularly  to  the  pasture  lands.  It  is  probable  that,  after 
the  waters  had  thus  subsided,  seed  was  sown  on  the  wet  soft 
ground;  in  allusion  to  which  Solomon  says,  Cast  thy  bread 
(corn  or  seed)  upon  the  waters  .•  for  thou  sfialt  find  it  again, 
with  increase,  after  many  days.  (Eccles.  xi.  1.)  And  Isaiah, 
promising  a  time  of  peace  and  plenty,  says,  filessed  are  ye 
that  sow  besiot;  all  waters,  and  send  fcjrth  thither  the  feet  of 
the  ox  and  the  ass.  (Isa.  xxxii.  30.) 

In  Egypt,  such  vegetable  productions  as  require  more 
moisture  than  that  which  is  produced  by  the  inundation  of 
the  Nile  are  refreshed  by  water  drawn  out  of  the  river,  and 
afterwards  deposited  in  capacious  cisterns.  When,  therefore, 
their  various  sorts  of  pulse,  melons,  sugar-canes,  &c.  all  of 

»  Jahn  et  Ackermann,  A  rchceol.  Bibl.  §55.  Mirhaelis's  Commentaries, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  373,  374. 

s  See  Plin.  Epist.  lib.  ix.  Ep.  37.    Horat.  Epist.  lib.  i.  Ep.  14.  42. 

■t  The  Boldoii  Book,  a  survey  of  the  state  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham, 
made  in  1183,  shows  what  proportion  of  the  rent  was  paid  in  cows,  sheep, 
pi"s,  fowls,  eggs,  &c.,  the  remainder  being  made  up  chiefly  by  manual 
labour. 

8  See  Blunt's  Ve.stigps  of  Ancient  Manners  and  Customs  in  Modern 
Italy,  p.  220.    London,  1823,  8vo. 

'  "The  dung  of  pigeons  is  the  dearest  manure  that  the  Persians  use 
and  as  they  apply  it  almost  entirely  for  the  rearing  of  melons,  it  is  pro 
bable,  on  that  account,  that  the  melons  of  Ispahan  arc  so  much  finer  than 
those  of  other  cities.  The  revenue  of  a  pigeon-house  is  about  a  hundred 
tomauns  per  annum  ;  and  the  great  value  of  this  dung,  which  rears  a  fruit 
that  is  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  nalivo-  during  the  great  heats 
of  suniiuer,  will  probably  throw  some  light  upon  lliat  pas.sage  in  Scripture, 
where,  in  the  famine  of  Samaria,  the  fourth  i")i  of  a  cab  of  doves'  dung 
was  sold  for  five  pieces  of  silver.  2Kings  vi.  25."  Morier's  Second  Jour- 
ney through  Persia,  p.  141.  See  also  Sir  K.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Persia- 
vol.  i.  u.  451. 
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whicli  are  commonly  ploughed  in  rills,  retjuiro  to  be  re- 
freshed, tiiey  strike  out  the  plugs  which  are  fixed  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cisterns  :  whence  the  water,  gushing  out,  is  con- 
ducted from  one  rill  to  another  by  the  gardener,  who  is  always 
ready,  as  occasion  requires,  to  stop  and  divert  the  torrent,  by 
lurninu;' tilt  earth  af^ainut  it  by  his  fool,  and  at  the  game  time 
opening,  with  his  mattock,  a  new  trench  to  receive  it.  A 
similar  mode  of  irrigating  lands  obtains  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus' and  also  in  India.^  This  method  of  imparting  moisture 
and  nourishment  to  a  land,  rarely,  if  ever,  refreshed  with  rain, 
is  often  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures,  where  it  is  made  the  dis- 
tinguishing quality  between  Egypt  and  the  land  of  Canaan. 
Fur  the  hind,  says  Moses,  whither  thmigoest  in  to  possess  it,  is 
not  as  tlie  land  of  Egi/pt  front  whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou 
sowedst  thy  scid,  and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot  as  a  garden  of 
herbs  :  but  the  land,  whither  ye  go  to  possess  it,  is  u  land  of 
hills  and  valleys,  and  driuheth  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven. 
TDeut.  xi.  10,  11.)^  This  mode  of  irrigation  is  alluded  to  in 
Psal.  i.  3.,  where  the  good  man  is  compared  to  a  fruitful 
tree,  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water  C3<D'3'?D  (paLGev-Mav/M), 
that  is,  the  streams  or  divisions  if  the  waters,  meaning  those 
which  are  turned  on  and  off  as  above-mentioned  by  the  culti- 
vator.^  The  prophet  Jeremiah  has  imitated,  ana  elegantly 
amplified,  the  passage  of  the  Psalmist  above  referred  to 

"  lie  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  water-side, 
Anl  which  sendeth  forth  her  roots  to  the  aqueduct : 
She  shall  not  fear  when  the  heat  conieth, 
But  her  leaf  shall  be  grcon  ; 

And  in  the  year  of  droui^ht  she  shall  not  be  anxioub', 
Neither  shall  she  cease  from  bearing  fruit"        Jer.  xvii.  8. 

Krom  this  image  the  son  of  Sirach  has  most  beautifully 
illustrated  the  inmienceand  the  increase  of  religious  wisdom 
in  a  well-prepared  heart : — 

"  I  also  came  forth  as  a  canal  from  a  river, 
And  as  a  conduit  flowing  into  a  paradise. 
I  said,  I  will  water  my  garden, 
And  I  will  abundantly  moisten  my  border; 
And,  lo  !  my  canal  became  a  river. 
And  my  river  became  a  sea."  Ecclus.  xxiv.  30,  31. 

This  gives  us  the  true  meaning  of  the  following  elegant 
proverb : — 

"The  heart  of  the  king  is  like  the  canals  of  waters  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah  ; 
Whithersoever  it  pleaseth  him,  he  inclinetli  it."  Prov.  xxi.  1. 

The  direction  of  it  is  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  as  the  distri- 
bution of  the  water  of  the  reservoir,  through  the  garden  by 
different  canals,  is  at  the  will  of  the  gardener. 

Solomon  mentions  his  own  works  of  this  kind  : — 

"  I  made  me  gardens  and  paradises ; 
And  I  planted  in  them  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees, 
I  made  me  pools  of  water. 
To  water  with  them  the  grove  flourishing  with  trees." 

Eccles.  ii.  5.  9.> 

IV.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  men  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  digging  and  throwing  up  the  earth  with  their  own 
nands;  but  Noah  advanced  the  art  of  husbandry  (Gen.  ix. 
20.),  and  contrived  fitter  instruments  for  ploughing  than  were 
known  before.  This  patriarch  is  called  a  man  of  the  (ground, 
but  in  our  translation,  a  husbandman,  on  account  of  nis  im- 
provements in  agriculture,  and  his  inventions  for  making  the 
earth  more  tractable  and  fruitful.  It  was  a  curse  upon  the 
earth  after  the  fall,  that  it  should  bring  forth  thorns  and  this- 
tles :  these  obstructions  were  to  be  removed,  which  required 
much  labour,  and  the  ground  was  to  be  corrected  by  plough- 
ing. 

The  earliest  mention  made  in  the  Old  Testament  of  a 
Plough  is  in  Deut.  xxii.  10.  where  the  Israelites  are  prohi- 
oited  from  ploughing  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together ,-  a  plain 
intimation  tnat  it  had  been  customary  with  the  idolatrous  na- 
tions of  the  East  to  do  so.     In  Syria,  the  plough  is  still 

«  Hae  Wilson's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  185.  3d  edition. 

*  Statham's  Indian  Recollections,  p.  429. 

»  I>r.  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary,  <tc.  vol.  ii.  pp.  26C,  2fi7. 
«  Ur.  A.  Clarke  on  Psal.  i.  3.    See  also  Burder's  Oriental  Literature, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1. 

•  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  pp.  31,  25.  Maundrell  (p.  88.)  has  given  a 
description  of  the  remains,  as  they  are  said  to  be,  of  these  very  pools 
made  by  Solomon,  for  the  reception  and  preservation  of  the  waters  of  a 
spring,  rising  at  a  little  distance  from  them  ;  which  will  give  us  a  perfect 
notion  of  the  contrivance  and  design  of  such  reservoirs.  "As  for  the 
pools,  they  are  three  in  number,  lying  in  a  row  above  each  other  ;  being 
so  disposed,  that  the  waters  of  the  uppermost  may  descend  into  the  second, 
»nd  those  of  the  second  into  the  third.  Their  figure  is  quadrangular  ;  the 
breadth  is  the  same  in  all,  amounting  to  about  ninety  paces  :  in  their  length 
'here  is  some  difference  between  them ;  the  first  being  one  hundred  and 
sixty  paces  long ;  the  second,  two  hundred  ;  the  third,  two  hundred  and 
twenty.  They  are  all  lined  with  wall,  and  plastered,  and  contain  a  great 
ueplh  of  w.iter  " 

^'oi,  n  z 


drawn,  frequently  by  one  small  cow,  at  most  with  two,  and 
sometimes  only  by  an  ass.''  In  Persia,  Mr.  Morier  states 
that  it  is  for  the  most  part  drawn  by  one  ox  only,  and  not  uri- 
frequently  by  an  ass.'  In  Egypt  they  plough  with  two 
oxen.8  The  plough  appears  to  have  been  furnished  with  a 
share  and  coulter,  probably  not  very  unlike  those  which  are 
now  in  use.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  20,  21.  Isa.  ii.  4.  Joel  iii.  10. 
Mic.  iv.  3.^  "The  plougli  in  use  at  Nazareth  is  not  moved 
upon  wheels.  The  share,  which  is  small,  scarcely  grazes 
the  earth  ;  and  it  has  only  one  handle  or  shaft,  with  a  small 
piece  of  wood  across  the  top,  for  the  husbandman  to  guide  it, 
resembling  the  head  of  a  staff  or  the  handle  of  a  spade.  The 
man  holds  this  in  his  right  hand,  with  which  he  goads  the 
the  oxen.  The  whole  machine  is  made  so  extremely  light, 
that  a  person  might  with  facility  carry  it  in  his  arms.  The 
share  is  covered  with  a  piece  or  broad  iron  pointed  at  the 
end,  so  that  it  might  be  converted  into  a  weapon  of  warfare. 
In  all  probability,  it  is  to  this  peculiarity  that  one  of  the  pro- 
phets refers,  when  he  calls  on  the  nations  to  relinquish  rural 
occupations,  and  converts  their  ploughs  into  instruments  of 
battle.  (Joel  iii.  10.)  Another  of  the  sacred  writers  has  re- 
versed this  recommendation,  and  applied  it  to  the  tranquillity 
with  which  it  is  proohesied  [that]  the  church  shall  be 
ultimately  blessed  in  the  latter  days.  (Isa.  ii.  4.)"° 

The  method  of  managing  the  ground,  and  preparing  it  for 
the  seed,  was  much  the  same  with  the  practice  ot  the  present 
times  ;  for  Jeremiah  speaks  of  ploughing  up  the  fallow  ground 
(Jer.  iv.  3.),  and  Isaiah  of  harrowing  or  breaking  up  the 
clods  (Isa.  xxviii.  24.)  ;  but  Moses,  for  wise  reasons,  aoubt- 
less,  gave  a  positive  injunction,  that  they  should  not  sow 
their  fields  with  mingled  seed. 

The  kind  of  grain  sown  by  the  Jews  were  fitches,  cummin, 
wheat,  barley,  and  rve.  (Isa.  xxviii.  25.)  The  cultivated 
fields  were  guarded  by  watchmen  (as  they  still  are  in  the 
East,)  who  sit  upon  a  seat  hung  in  a  tree,  or  in  a  lodge  or 
watcli-tower  made  of  planks,  and  keep  off  birds,  beasts,  and 
thieves.  (Jer.  iv.  16,  17.  Isa.  xxiv.  20.)  It  was  lawful  for 
travellers  to  pluck  ears  from  the  standing  corn  in  another's 
field,  and  to  eat  them ;  but  they  were  on  no  account  to  use  a 
sickle.  (Deut.  xxii.  25.  compared  with  Matt.  xii.  1.  Mark  ii. 
23.  and  Luke  vi.  1.)  Their  corn  fields  were  infested  with 
a  worthless  kind  of  weed,  resembling  corn  {^i^eimf),  in  our 
version  rendered  tares  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  this  is  a  differ- 
ent production  from  our  tare  or  vetch,  which  is  a  very  useful 
plant.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  lolium  temulentum,  a 
species  of  darnel  growing  among  com,  to  which  it  bears 
some  resemblance.  Bread,  which  may  be  made  from  a  mix- 
ture of  darnel  ground  with  com,  will  produce  giddiness  and 
sickness  ;  an  effect  which  the  straw  is  known  to  have  upon 
cattle. 

Tliere  were  three  months  between  their  sowing  and  their 
first  reaping,  and  four  months  to  their  full  harvest  :  their 
barley  harvest  was  at  the  Passover,  and  their  wheat  harvest 
at  the  Pentecost.  The  reapers  made  use  of  sickles,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  present  custom  they  filled  their  hands  with 
the  corn,  and  tnose  who  bound  up  the  sheaves  their  bosom  : 
there  was  a  person  set  over  the  reapers  (Ruth  ii.  5.)  to  see 
that  they  did  their  work,  that  they  had  provision  proper  for 
them,  and  to  pay  them  their  wages  ;  the  Chaldees  call  him 
Rab,  the  master,  the  ruler,  or  governor  of  the  reapers.  Wo- 
men were  employed  in  reaping  as  well  as  the  men ;  and  the 
reapers  were  usually  entertained  above  the  rank  of  common 
servants,  though  in  the  time  of  Boaz  we  find  nothing  pro- 
vided for  them  but  bread  and  parched  com  ;  and  their  sauce 
W'as  Aanegar  (a  kind  of  weak  wine),  which,  doubtless,  was 
very  coofino-  in  those  hot  countries.  (Ruth  ii.  14.)  The 
poor  were  allowed  the  liberty  of  gleaning,  though  tne  land- 
owners were  not  bound  to  admit  them  immediately  into  the 
field  as  soon  as  the  reapers  had  cut  down  the  corn  and  bound 
it  up  in  sheaves,  but  after  it  was  carried  off:  they  might 
choose  also  among  the  poor,  whom  they  thought  most 
worthy  or  most  necessitous.  A  sheaf  left  in  the  field,  even 
though  discovered,  was  not  to  be  taken  up,  but  to  be  left  for 
the  poor.  (Deut.  xxiv.  19.)  The  conclusion  of  the  harvest, 
or  carrying  home  the  last  load,  was  with  the  Jews  a  season 
of  joyous  festivity,  and  was  celebrated  with  a  harvest  feast 
(Psal.  cxxvi.  6.  Isa.  ix.  3.  xvi.  9, 10.)  The  com  being 
pulled, lo  or  cut,  and  carried  in  wagons  or  carts  (Num.  vii 

s  Dr.  Russel's  History  of  Aleppo,  vol.  i.  p.  73. 

1  Morier's  First  Travels  in  Persia,  p.  60. 

•  Dr  Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 

»  Rae  Wilson's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  401.  3d  edition. 

>•  In  crossing  one  of  the  plains  of  the  Turcomans,  "  we  passed,"  sara 
Mr.  Buckingham,  "  a  party  of  husbandmen  gathering  in  the  harvest,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  grain  being  no-.v  fully  ripe      Tkev  plucieii  hv  the 
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3 — 8.  Isa.  xxviii.  27,  28.  Amos  ii.  13.),  was  either  laid  up 
in  stacks  (Exod,  xxii.  G.)  or  barns  (Matt.  vi.  26.  xiii.  30. 
Luke  xii.  18.  24.)  ;  and  wnen  threshed  out,  was  stored  in 
granaries  or  garners.  (Matt.  iii.  12.)  David  had  storehouses 
m  the  fields,  m  the  cities,  and  in  the  villages,  and  in  the  castles. 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  25.) 

V.  After  the  grain  was  carried  into  the  barn,  the  next  con- 
cern was  to  thresh  or  beat  the  corn  out  of  the  ear,  which  pro- 
cess was  performed  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  it  was 
done  by.horses  (Isa.  xxviii.  28.),  as  is  the  practice  to  this 
day  among  the  Koords,"  and  by  oxen,  that  trod  out  the  corn 
with  their  hoofs  shod  with  brass.  (Mic.  iv.  12,  13.)  This 
mode  of  threshing  is  expressly  referred  toby  Hosea  (x.  11.), 
and  in  the  prohibTtion  of  Moses  against  muzzBig  the  ox  that 
Ireaddh  out  the  cum  (Deut.  xxv.  4.),  and  it  obtains  in  Persia^ 
and  India^  to  this  day,  where  oxen  are  employed ;  as  buffa- 
loes are  in  Ceylon,  asses  in  North  Africa,  and  horses  in 
Crim  Tatary.^  Another  mode  of  tlireshing  was,  by  draw- 
ing a  loaded  cart  with  wheels  over  the  corn,  backwards  and 
forwards ;  so  that  the  wheels  running  over  it,  forcibly  shook 
out  the  grain  (Isa.  xxviii.  28.)  ;  but  the  most  common  mode 
appears  to  have  been  that  which  is  m  use  in  this  country, 
VIZ.  by  flails.  Thus  the  fitches  are  said  to  be  beaten  out 
with  a  staff,  and  the  cummin  with  a  rod.  In  this  manner 
Gideon  and  Araunah  or  Oman  threshed  out  their  wheat 
(Judg.  vi.  11.  1  Chron.  xxi.  20.);  for  it  is  represented  as 
their  own  personal  action. 

The  threshing  floors  were  places  of  great  note  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  particularly  that  of  Araunah  the  .Tebusite, 
which  was  the  spot  of  ground  chosen  by  king  David  on 
which  to  build  the  altar  of  God  (2  Sam-  xxiv.  25.),  and  this 
was  the  very  place  where  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  after- 
wards erected.  (2  Chron.  iii.  1.)  These  floors  were  covered 
at  the  top  to  keep  off  the  rain,  but  lay  open  on  all  sides,  that 
the  wind  might  come  in  freely  for  the  winnowing  of  the  corn ; 
Tvhich  being  done,  they  were  shut  up  at  night,  with  doors 
fitted  to  them,  that  if  any  body  lay  there,  he  might  be  kept 
warm,  and  the  corn  be  secured  from  the  danger  of  robbers 
(Ruth  iii.  6.) :  the  time  of  winnowino;,  or  separating  the  corn 
from  the  chaff,  was  in  the  evening,  v.lien  the  heat  of  the  day 
was  over,  and  cool  breezes  began  to  rise  ;  for  this  purpose, 
they  had  the  same  implements  which  are  in  common  use;  for 
Isaiah  speaks  of  winnowing  with  tht  ihorc],  and  with  the  fan. 
(Isa.  XXX.  24.)  The  grain,  being  threshed,  was  thrown  into 
the  middle  of  the  threshing  floor ;  it  was  then  exposed  with 
a  fork  to  a  gentle  wind  (.Ter.  iv.  11,  12.),  which  separated 
the  broken  straw  and  the  chaff:  so  that  the  kernels,  and  clods 
of  earth  with  grain  cleaving  to  them,  and  the  ears  not  yet 
thoroughly  threshed,  fell  upon  the  gi-ound.  The  clods  of 
earth,  as  is  customary  in  the  East  at  the  present  day,  were 
collected,  broken  in  pieces,  and  separated  from  the  grain  by 
a  sieve;  whence  the  operation  of  sifting  is,  in  prophetic  lan- 
guage, a  symbol  of  misfortune  and  overthrows.  (Amos  ix.  9. 
Luke  xxii.  31.)  The  heap  thus  winnowed,  which  still  con- 
tained many  ears  that  were  broken  but  not  fully  threshed  out, 
was  again  exposed  in  the  threshing-floor,  and  several  yoke 
of  oxen  were  driven  over  it,  for  the  purpof.e  of  treading  out 
the  remainder  of  the  grain.  At  length  the  grain,  mingled 
with  the  chaff,  was  again  exposed  to  the  wind  by  a  fan,  which 
bore  off  the  chaff,  so  that  the  pure  wheat  fell  upon  the  floor. 
(Ruth  iii.  2.  Isa.  xxx.  24.)  In  the  figurative  language  of 
prophecy,  this  process  is  symbolical  of  the  dispersion  of  a 
vanquished  people  (Isa.  xli.  15,  16.  Jer.  xv.  7.  li.  2.),  and 
also  of  the  fina-l  separation  between  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked.  (Job  xxi.  18.  Psal.  i.  4.  xxxv.  5.  Matt.  iii.  12.  Luke 
iii.  17.)  The  scattered  straw,  as  much  at  least  as  was  re- 
quired for  the  manufacturing  of  bricks  and  for  the  fodder  of 
cattle,  was  collected ;  but  the  residue  was  reduced  to  ashes 
by  fire :  from  this  custom  the  sacred  writers  have  derived  a 
figurative  illustration  to  denote  the  destruction  of  wicked 
men.  (Isa.  v.  24.  xlvii.  14.  Nah.  i.  10.  Mai.  iv.  1.  Matt. 
iii.  12.) 

After  the  corn  was  threshed,  it  was  dried  either  in  the  sun, 
or  by  a  fire,  or  in  a  furnace.  This  is  called  parched  corn 
(LeT   xxiii  14.  1  Sam.  xvii.  17.  and  xxv.  18.),  and  was 

corn  by  the  roots,  a  practice  often  spoken  of  In  the  Scriptures,  though 
reaping  seems  to  be  made  the  earliest  and  most  frequent  mention  of." 
Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  vol.  i.  p.  42. 

«  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  vol.  i.  p.  418. 

«  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  <fec.  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

>  See  Turner's  Embassy  to  Thibet,  p.  184. 

«  Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  320.  Dr.  Davy's  Travels 
in  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,  p.  275.  (London,  1821),  where  a  threshing-floor  is 
'leline^atpd.  Capt.  Lyon'.s  Tour  in  Monrzouk  and  Fezzan,  p.  169.  Mrs. 
HolJernPS.s's  Note*  on  the  Criin  Tatars,  p.  97.  (London,  1821.)  See  also 
Mr.  Doriwell's  (-lasBical  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  10. 


sometimes  used  in  this  manner  for  food  without  any  farther 
preparation,  but  generally  the  parching  or  drying  of  it  was  in 
order  to  make  it  more  fit  for  grinding.  This  process  was 
performed  either  in  mortars  or  mills,  both  of  which  are  men- 
tioned in  Num.  xi.  8.  And  Solomon  speaks  of  the  former, 
when  he  compares  the  braying  of  a  fool  in  a  mortar  to  the 
like  practice  used  with  wheat.  (Prov.  xxvii.  22.)  But  mills 
were  chiefly  employed  for  this  purpose ;  and  they  were  deemed 
of  such  use  and  necessity,  that  the  Israelites  were  strictly 
forbidden  to  take  the  nether  or  upper  mill-stime  in  pledge  ,■  the 
reason  of  which  is  added,  because  this  was  taking  a  man's 
life  in  pledge  (Deut.  xxiv.  6.),  intimating  that  while  the  mill 
ceases  to^rind,  people  are  in  danger  of  being  starved. 

The  grinding  at  mills  was  accounted  an  inferior  sort  of 
work,  and,  therefore,  prisoners  and  captives  were  generally 
put  to  it.  To  this  work  Samson  was  set,  while  he  was  in 
the  prison-house.  (Judg.  xvi.  21.)  There  hand-mills  were 
usually  kept,  by  which  prisoners  earned  their  living.  (Lam, 
V.  13.)  The  expression  in  Isa.  xlvii.  2. — Take  the  mill-stones 
and  grind  meal, — is  part  of  the  description  of  a  slave.  In 
Barbary,  most  families  £rrind  their  wheat  and  barley  at  home, 
having  two  portable  mill-stones  for  that  purpose  :  the  upper- 
most of  which  is  turned  round  by  a  small  handle  of  wood  or 
iron,  that  is  placed  in  the  rim,  when  this  stone  is  large,  or 
expedition  is  required,  a  second  person  is  called  in  to  assist ; 
and  it  is  in  that  country  usual  for  the  women  alone  to  be  thus 
employed,  who  teat  themselves  over-against  each  other  with 
the  mill-stones  between  them.  This  practice  illustrates  the 
propriety  of  the  expression  of  sitting  behind  the  mill  (Exod. 
xi.  5.),  and  also  the  declaration  of  our  Lord,  that  two  women 
shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill ,-  the  one  shall  be  taken  and  the 
other  left.  (Matt.  xxiv.  41.)*  From  Jer.  xxv,  10.  and  Rev, 
xviii,  22.,  it  appears  that  those  who  were  occupied  in  grind- 
ing beguiled  their  laborious  task  by  singing,  as  the  Barbary 
women  continue  to  do  to  this  day, 

VI,  Palestine  abounded  with  generous  wine;  and  in  some 
districts  the  grapes  were  of  superior  quality.  The  canton 
allotted  to  Judah  was  celebrated  on  this  account ;  and  it  is. 
perhaps,  with  reference  to  this  circumstance,  that  the  venera- 
ble patriarch  said  of  his  son  Judah, — //£  icashed  his  garments 
IN  WINE,  and  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes.  (Gen,  xlix, 
11.)  In  this  district  were  the  vales  of  Sorek  and  of  Eshcol ; 
and  the  clitster  which  the  Hebrew  spies  carried  from  this 
last  place  was  so  large  as  to  be  carried  on  a  staff  between  two 
of  them.  (Num.  xiii.  23.) 

The  Jews  planted  their  vineyards  most  commonly  on  the 
south  side''  of  a  hill  or  mountain,  the  stones  being  gathered 
out  and  the  space  hedged  round  with  thorns  or  walled.  (Isa. 
v.  1 — 6.  compared  with  Psal.  Ixxx.  8 — 16.  and  Matt.  xxi. 
33.)  A  good  vineyard  consisted  of  a  thousand  vines,  and 
produced  a  rent  of  a  thousand  si Irerlings,  or  shekels  of  silver, 
(Isa.  vii,  23.)  It  required  two  hundred  more  to  pay  the 
dressers.  (Seng  of  Solomon  viii.  11,  12.)  In  these  the 
keepers  and  vine-dressers  laboured,  digging,  planting,  prun- 
ing, and  propping  the  vines,  gathering  the  grapes,  and  making 
wine.  1  his  was  at  once  a  laborious  task,  and  often  reckoned 
a  base  one.  (2  Kings  xxv.  12.  Song  of  Solomon  i.  6.  Isa,  Ixi. 
5.)  Some  of  the  best  vineyards  were  at  Engedi,  or  perhaps 
at  Baal-liamon,  which  might  not  be  far  distant,  and  at  Sib- 
mah,  (Song  of  Solomon  i.  14.  viii,  11,  Isa.  xvi.  9.)  Vines 
also  were  trained  upon  the  walls  of  the  houses'  (Psal. 
cxxviii.  3.),  and  purged  or  cleaned  by  lopping  off  every  use- 
less and  unfruitful  branch,  and  superfluous  excrescence,  in 
order  that  the  fruitful  branches  might  be  rendered  more  pro- 
ductive, (John  XV,  2.)8     The  vines  with  the  tender  grapes  gave 

5  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary,  vol.  i.  p.  416. 

«  Tlie  Sides  of  the  sun-burnt  hills  near  Nablous  (the  ancient  Shechem)— 
the  mountains  of  the  height  of  Israel—"  seem  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
training  of  vines.  They  are,  however,  almost  totally  neglected;  forming, 
doubtless,  a  remarkable  contrast  to  their  state  in  the  days  of  Israel's  pros- 
perity, when  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim  (Isa.  xxviii.  1.  3.  7.)  prided  them- 
selves in  the  abundance  and  strength  of  their  wines.  How  celebrated 
these  parts  once  were  for  this  article  of  produce  we  learn  from  several 
notices  in  the  Old  Testament :  Gideon,  by  a  happy  comparison,  thus  dis- 
parages his  own  services,  in  the  presence  of  the  Ephraimites— /»  not  the 
GLEANING  of  the  grapes  of  Ephraim  better  than  the  vintage  of  Abiezcr  J 
(.Iiidg.  viii.  2.)  And  the  restoration  of  Israel  is  described,  partly  by  theii 
return  to  the  rearing  of  vineyards,  which  should  yield,  as  formerly  they 
had  done,  aii  abundant  vintage."  (Jer.  xxxi.  5.)  Jowett's  Christian  Re- 
searches in  Syria,  &c.  p.  3()4. 

'  The  same  mode  of  culture  is  practised  in  Persia  to  this  day.  Mr. 
Morier  has  given  an  engraving  on  wood  illustrative  of  this  custom,  which 
beautifully  elucidates  the  patriarch  Jacob's  comparison  of  .Toscph  to  a 
fruitful  bough,  whose  branches  run  over  the  real!  >'Gcn.  xlix.  22.)  Second 
Journey,  p.  232. 

•  In  modern  Greece  the  vine  is  cut  or  pur?-  J.  '.n  the  foUowmg  manner  : 
— "  Only  two  or  three  of  the  principal  sprouts  are  permitted  to  grow  up 
from  the  root :  the  rest  are  cut  off,  and  this  practice  is  often  called  by  the 
Greeks  CLEANiN^."  R-v.  .Tohn  Hartley's  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece,  if 
1828.    (Missiuiii.rv  B.-i^ter,  M^y,  1830.  p.  225.) 
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a  qimd  nmell  early  in  the  spring  (f^^^n]^  of  Solomon  ii.  13.), 
:is  wn  learn,  also,  from  Isa.  xviii.  5.  ajare  the  harvest,  that  is, 
the  barley  harvest,  when  the  hud  is  perfect,  and  tlie  .smtr  grape 
is  ripening  in  the  Jiower,  It  was  also  usual  to  erect  tempo- 
rary liuts  or  sheds,  made  of  houghs  and  reeds,  to  shelter  the 
servant  who  was  employed  to  fruard  the  fruit  when  nearly 
ripe  from  birds  and  other  creatures  of  prey  ^Isa.  i.  11.),'  and 
particularly  from  the  ravages  of  wild  hoars  (Psal.  Ixxx.  13.), 
which  to  this  day  are  as  destructive  in  Greece,^  jis  they 
anciently  were  in  Palestine.  As  soon  as  tiie  vintage  was 
completed,  tliesc  sheds  were  either  taken  down  or  sufTered  to 
perisli.  From  tiiis  circumstance  Job  derives  a  beautiful 
simile,  to  illustrate  the  short  duration  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked,  (xxvii.  18.)'  Hut  it  appears  from  Isa.  v.  1,  '2.  Matt. 
xxi.  33.  ami  Mark  xii.  1.,  that  tow(;rs  were  erected  for  this 
purpose,  as  tiiey  still  are  in  some  parts  of  Palestine.' 

"The  vintage  followed  the  wheat  harvest  and  the  thresh- 
ing (Lev.  xxvi.  5.  Amos  ix.  13.),  about  June  or  July,  when 
the  clusters  of  the  grapes  were  gathered  with  a  sicnle,  and 
put  into  baskets  (Jer.  vi.  9.),  carried  and  thrown  into  the 
wine-vat,  or  wine-press,  where  they  were  probably  first  trod- 
den by  men  and  tlien  pressed.  (Rev.  xiv.  18 — 20.)  It  is 
mentioned,  as  a  mark  of  the  great  work  and  power  of  the 
Messiah, //iat'C  trodden  the  figurative  u-j//f-/y/-t.v*  o/o/je  ,•  and 
of  the  people  there  was  none  with,  me.  (Isa.  Ixiii.  3. ;  see  also 
Rev.  xix.  15.)  The  vintage  was  a  season  of  great  mirth. 
Of  the  juice  of  the  squeezed  grapes  were  formed  wine  and 
vinegar.  The  wines  of  Helbon,'*  near  Damascus,  and  of 
Lebanon,  where  the  vines  had  a  fine  sun,  were  reckoned 
most  excellent."  (Ezek.  xxvii,  18.  Hos.  xiv.  7.)  The 
wines  of  Canaan,  being  very  heady,  were  commonly  mixed 
with  water  for  common  use,  as  the  Italians  do  theirs;  and 
sometimes  they  scented  them  with  frankincense,  myrrh, 
calamus,  and  other  spices  (Prov.  ix.  2.  5.  Song  of  Solomon 
viii.  2.)  :  they  also  scented  their  wine  with  pomegranates, 
or  made  wine  of  their  juice,  as  we  do  of  the  juice  of  currants, 
gooseberties,  &c.  fermented  with  sugar,  W  ine  is  best  when 
old  and  on  the  lees,  the  dregs  having  sunk  to  the  bottom, 
(Isa,  XXV.  6.)  Sweet  wine  is  that  which  is  made  from 
jrajjes  fully  rij)e.  (Isa.  xlix.  26.)  The  Israelites  had  two 
kinds  of  vinegar,  thr=',  one  was  a  weak  wine,  which  was  used 
for  th(Mr  common  drink  in  the  harvest  field,  &c.  (Ruth  ii. 
14.),  as  the  Sjjaniards  and  Italians  still  do;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably of  this  that  Solomon  was  to  furnish  twenly  thousand 
baths  to  Hiram,  for  his  servants,  the  hewers  that  cut  timber 
in  Tiubanon.  (2  Cliron.  ii.  10.)  The  other  had  a  sharp  acid 
lasle,  like  ours ;  and  hence  Solomon  hints,  that  a  sluggard 
vexes  and  hurts  such  as  employ  him  in  business ;  as  vinegar 
is  disagreeable  to  the  teeth,  and  smohe  to  the  ei/es  (Prov.  x. 
20.)  ;  and  as  vinegar  poured  upon  nitre  spoils  its  virtue  :  so 
he  that  singeth  songs  to  a  heavy  heart  does  out  add  to  its  grief, 
(Prov,  XXV,  20,)  The  poor  were  allowed  to  gkan  grapes, 
as  well  as  corn  and  other  articles  (Lev,  xix,  10,  Deut.  xxiv. 
21,  Isa,  iii,  11.  xvii.  G.  xxiv.  13.  Mic,  vii.  1.);  and  the 
gleaning  of  the  grapes  of  Ephraini  was  letter  than  the  vintage 
of  Miczer.  (Judg.  viii.  2.)  The  vineyard  was  not  to  be 
pruned  and  dressed  in  the  Sabbatical  year.  (Lev.  xxv.  3, 
4.)  The  vessels  in  which  the  wine  was  kept  were,  proba- 
bly, for  the  most  part,  bottles,  which  were  usually  made  of 
leather,  or  goat-skins,  firmly  sewed  and  pitched  together. 
•The  Arabs  pull  the  skin  off  goats  in  the  same  manner  that 
we  do  from  rabbits,  and  sew  up  the  places  where  the  legs 
and  tail  were  cut  off,  leaving  one  for  the  neck  of  the  bottle, 
to  pour  from ;  and  in  such  bags,  they  put  up  and  carry,  not 

•  Isa.  i.  8.  And  the  daughter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a  cottage  in  a  vineyard, 
as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers.     "There  is  a  small  species  of 

cucumber  of  which  the  natives  of  India  are  very  fond Large  fields  of 

these  are  sometimes  planted  ;  whirli,  when  nearly  arrived  to  maturity, 
require  incessant  watchino  to  ])rotect  them  from  the  attacks  of  man  aiid 
beast."    Statham's  Indian  Recollections,  P-90. 

'  Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  pp.  234,  235. 
»  Ur.  Boothroyd  on  Job  xxvii.  18. 

*  In  the  route  between  Jerusalem  and  the  convent  of  Saint  Elias  (which 
is  situated  about  an  hour's  distance  from  that  city),  Mr.  Buckingham  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  appearance  of  several  small  and  detached 
square  towers  in  ".he  midst  of  the  vine  land.*:.  These,  his  guiile  informed 
him,  were  used  as  watch-towers,  whence  watchmen  to  this  day  look  out,  in 
order  to  guard  the  produce  of  the  lands  from  depredation.  "This  fact  will 
explain  the  use  and  intention  of  the  toiter  mentioned  in  Slatt.  xxi.  33.  and 
Mark  xii.  1.  Similar  towers  were  seen  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  as 
they  passed  between  numerous  vineyards,  some  of  which  appeared  to  be 
intique.    Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  p.  312. 

*  At  one  time  the  wine  of  Helbon  (which  place  Strabo  terms  Chalybcn) 
was  held  in  such  repute,  that  it  was  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  use  of 
the  kings  of  Persia.     Strabon,  Geographia,  toni.  ii.  p.  1013.  edit.  Oxon. 

•  Lebanon  and  its  vicinity  still  produce  excellent  wine ;— at  least  a  dozen 
sorts,  all  of  which  are  cheap.    Carne's  Letters  from  the  East,  p.  239. 


only  their  liquors,  but  dry  things  which  are  not  apt  to  be 
brolvcn ;  by  which  means  they  are  well  preserved  from  wet, 
dust,  or  iiisects.  These  would  in  time  crack  and  wear  out. 
Hence,  when  the  Gibeonites  came  to  Joshua,  pretending  that 
they  came  from  a  far  country,  amongst  other  things  they 
brought  wine  liottles  old  and  rent,  and  J/ound  up  where  tliey 
had  leaked.  (Josh.  ix.  4.  13. J  Thus,  too,  it  was  not  expe- 
dient to  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  hecau-sc  the  fermenta- 
tion of  it  would  break  or  crack  the  bottles.  (Matt.  ix.  17.) 
And  thus  David  complains,  that  he  is  become  like  a  bottle 
in  the  snwke  ,■  that  is,  a  bottle  dried,  and  cracked,  and  worn 
out,  and  unfit  for  service.  (Psal.  cxix.  83.)  These  bottles 
were  probably  of  various  sizes,  and  sometimes  very  large; 
for  when  Abigail  went  to  meet  David  and  his  four  hundred 
men,  and  took  a  present  to  pacify  and  supply  him,  two  hun- 
dred loaves,  and  jire  sheep  ready  dres.'ed,,  &c.  she  took  only 
TWO  bottles  of  ivine  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18.)  ;  a  very  disproportion- 
ate (luantity,  unless  the  bottles  were  large.  But  the  Israel- 
ites nad  bottles  likewise  made  by  the  potters.  (See  Isa.  xxx. 
14,  margin,  and  Jer.  xix.  1.  10.  xlviii.  12.)  We  hear  also 
of  vessels  called  barrels.  That  of  the  widow,  in  which  her 
meal  was  held  (1  Kings  xvii.  12.  14.)  was  not,  probably, 
very  large ;  but  those  four  in  which  the  water  was  brought 
up  from  the  sea,  at  the  bottom  of  Mount  Carmel,  to  pour  upon 
Elijah's  sacrifice  and  altar,  must  have  been  large.  (1  Kinrrs 
xviii.  33.)  We  read  likewise  of  other  vessels,  which  the 
widow  of  Shunem  borrowed  of  her  neighbours,  to  hold  the 
miraculous  supply  of  oil.  (2  Kings  iv.  2 — 6.) ;  and  of  the 
water-pots,  or  jars,  or  jugs,  of  stone,  of  considerable  size,  in 
which  our  Lord  caused  the  water  to  be  converted  into  wine. 
(John  ii.  G.)  Grapes,  among  the  Israelites,  were  likewise 
dried  into  ntisins.  A  part  ot  Abigail's  present  to  David  was 
an  hundred  clusters  of  raisins  (1  Sara.  xxv.  18.);  and  when 
Ziba  met  David,  his  present  contained  the  same  quantity. 
(2  Sam.  xvi.  1.;  see  also  1  Sam,  xxx,  12.  and  1  Chroir.. 
xii.  40.)" ' 

It  was  a  curse  pronounced  upon  the  Israelites,  that,  upon 
their  disobedience,  they  should  plant  vineyards  and  dress 
them,  but  they  should  neither  drink  of  the  wine  nor  eat  tlie 
grapes,  for  the  Avorms  should  eat  them.  ^eut.  xxviii.  39.) 
It  seems  that  tlierc  is  a  peculiar  sort  of  worms  that  infest  the 
vines,  called  by  the  Latins  Volvox  and  Convolvulus,  because 
it  wraps  and  rolls  itself  up  in  the  buds,  and  eats,  the  grapes 
up,  when  they  advance  towards  ripeness,  as  the  Roman  au- 
thors explain  it.» 

Besides  other  fruits  that  were  common  in  Judaea,  as  dates, 
fiffs,  c'.icuinbers,9  pomegranates,  they  had  regular  plantationa 
of  olives,  which  were  a  very  ancient  and  profitable  object  of 
horticulture.  Su  early  as  the  time  of  Noah  (Gen.  viii.  11.) 
the  branches  of  the  olive  tree  were,  and  since  that  time  havti 
been  among  nil  nations,  the  symbol  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
Oil  is  first  mentioned  in  Gen,  xxviii.  18.  and  Job  xxiv.  11.; 
which  proves  the  great  antiquity  of  the  cultivation  of  thia 
tree.  Olives,  in  Palestine,  are  of  the  best  growth,  and  afford 
the  finest  oil ;  whence  that  country  is  often  extolled  in  the 
Scriptures  on  accotuit  of  this  ti-ee,  and  especially  in  opposi- 
tion to  Egypt,  which  is  destitute  of  good  olives.  (Num. 
xviii.  12,  Deut,  vii.  13,  xi.  14.  xii.  17.  xviii,  4.)  The  olive 
delights  in  a  barren,  sandy,  dry,  and  mountainous  soil ;  and 
its  multiplied  branches  (which  are  very  agreeable  to  the  eye 
as  they  remain  green  throughout  the  winter)  have  caused  it  to 
be  represented  as  the  symbol  of  a  numerous  progeny, — a 

'  Investigator,  No.  iv  pp.  307 — 309. — The  pleasing  and  instructive  Essay 
on  the  Agricultln-e  of  the  Israelites  (by  the  Rev.  James  Plumptre),  in  the 
first,  third,  and  Iburih  numbers  of  this  journal,  contains  the  fullest  account 
of  this  inlere.-ting  subject  extant  in  the  English  language. 

«  Bochart.  Ilieroz.  p.  3.  1.  iv.  c.  27. 

•  On  Ihe  culiivation  of  this  valuable  article  of  food  in  the  East,  Mr. 
Jowelt  has  cdinrnunicated  the  following  interesting  particulars.  During 
his  voyage  to  l't>j)er  Egypt,  in  February,  1819,  he  says,  "  We  observed  the 
people  making  tioles  in  the  sandy  soil  on  the  side  of  the  river.  Into  these 
holes  they  put  a  small  quantity  of  pigeons' dung  and  feathers,  with  the  seed 
of  melons  or  cuctimbiTs.  The  value  of  this  manure  is  alluded  to  in  2 
Kings  vi.  2:3.  The  produce  of  this  toil  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  in 
due  season  ;  that  is  the  following  month  of  June.  Extensive  fields  of  ripe 
melons  and  rucninbers  then  adorned  the  sides  of  the  river.  They  grew  ic 
such  abundi'.nce,  that  the  sailors  freely  helped  themselves.  Some  guard 
however,  is  placeil  upon  iliem.  Occasionally,  but  at  long  and  desolate  in 
tervals,  we  mav  observe  a  little  hut  made  of  reeds,  just  capable  of  contain 
ing  one  man  ;  beini,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  fence  against  a  north  wind. 
In  these  I  have  observed,  sometimes,  a  poor  old  man,  perhaps  lame, 
feebly  protecting  the  property.    It  exactly  illustrate.s  Isaiah  i.  8.    ATid  the 

daughter  of  Zion  IS  left as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers.    The 

abundance  of  these  most  necessary  vese;alil«^s  brings  to  mind  the  mur- 
murs of  the  Israelites;  Num.  xi.  5,6.  We  remember the  cucumbers, 

and  the  jnelons,  and  the  leeJcs,  and  t/ie  onions,  and  the  garlick ;  but  rtotc 
our  soul  is  dried  atcoT/."  .lowett's  Researches  in  ihe  Slediterranean. 
&.C.  p.  127. 
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(Psal.  fii.  8.  cxxviii.  3.  Jer.  xi.  IG.  "Hos.  xiv.  6.)  The  oil, 
extracted  from  it  by  a  press,  enable  the  Jews  to  carry  on  an 
extensive  commerce  with  the  Tyrians  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17.  com- 
pared witli  1  Kings  v.  11.);  they  also  sent  presents  of  oil  to 
the  kings  of  Egypt.  (Hos.  xii.  1.)  The  berries  of  the  olive 
tree  were  sometimes  plucked  or  carefully  sliaken  ofl'  by  the 
nand  before  they  were  ripe.  (Isa.  xvii.  (>.  xxiv.  13,  Deut. 
xxiv.  20.)  It  appears  from  Mic.  vi.  15.  that  the  presses  for 
extracting  the  oil  were  worked  with  the  feet ;  the  best  and 
purest  ou,  in  Exod.  xxvii.  20.  termed  pure  oil-olive  beaten, 
was  that  obtained  by  only  beating  and  squeezing  the  olives, 
without  subjecting  them  to  the  press. 

Among  the  judgments  with  which  God  threatened  the 
Israelites  for  their  sins,  it  was  denounced,  that  though  they 
had  olive  trees  through  all  their  coasts,  yet  they  should  not 
anoint  themselves  with  the  oil,  for  the  olive  should  cast  her 
(ruit  (Deut.  xxviii.  40.) ;  being  blasted  (as  the  Jerusalem 
Targum  explains  it)  in  the  very  blossom,  the  buds  should 
drop  off  for  want  of  rain,  or  the  fruit  should  be  eaten  with 
worms.  Maimonides  observes,'  that  the  idolaters  in  those 
30untries  pretended  by  certain  magical  arts  to  preserve  all 
manner  oi  fruit,  so  that  the  worms  should  not  gnaw  the  vines, 
nor  either  buds  or  fruits  fall  from  the  trees  (as  he  relates  their 
words  out  of  one  of  their  books) :  in  order,  therefore,  that  he 
might  deter  the  Israelites  from  all  idolatrous  practices,  Moses 
pronounces  that  they  should  draw  upon  themselves  those  very 
punishments,  which  they  endeavoured  by  such  means  to 
avoid. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  were  very  fond  of  Gardens,  which 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  derive 
their  appellations  from  the  prevalence  of  certain  trees ;  as  the 
garden  of  nuta  7mA  of  pumegranates.  (vSol.  Songvi.  11.  iv.  13.) 
The  modern  inhabitants  of  the  East  take  equal  delight  in 
gardens  with  the  ancient  Hebrews,  on  account  of  the  refresh- 
ing shade  and  delicious  fruits  which  they  afford,  and  also 
because  the  air  is  cooled  by  the  waters  of  which  their  gar- 
dens are  never  allowed  to  be  destitute.  (1  Kings  xxi.  2.  2  Kings 
XXV.  4.  Eccles.  ii.  5,  G.  John  xviii.  1.  xix.  41.)  The  Jews 
were  greatly  attached  to  gardens,  as  places  of  burial :  hence 
they  irequently  built  sepulchres  in  them.  (2  Kings  xxi.  18. 
Mark  xv.  46.)  A  pleasant  region  is  called  a  garden  of  the 
Lord,  or  of  Grod,  that  is,  a  region  extremely  pleasant.  See 
examples  in  Gen.  xiii.  10.  Isa.  li.  3.  and  Ezek.  xxxi.  8.2 

VII.  The  sacred  poets  derive  many  beautiful  Aixusions 
and  Images  from  the  rural  and  domestic  economy  of  the 
Jews ;  and  as  the  same  pursuits  were  cherished  and  followed 
by  them  during  the  manifestation  of  our  Redeemer,  "it  is 
natural  to  imagine  that  in  the  writings  of  Jews  there  must 
occur  frequent  allusions  to  the  implements  and  arts  of  agri- 
culture, and  to  those  rustic  occupations  which  in  general 
formed  the  study  and  exercise  01  this  nation.  Hence  the 
beautiful  images  and  apt  siinilitudes  in  the  following  pas- 
sages : — No  one  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  and  ivok- 
ing  back  is  fit  fur  the  tiingdom  of  God. —  Ye  are  God''s  hus- 
bandry, or  cultivated  field.'* — Jl  workman  that  rieedeth  not  to  be 
ashamed,  rightly  dividing'  the  word  of  truth. —  Wherefore  lay 
apart  all  filthiness  and  superflaity  of  naughtiness,  and  receive 
with  meekness  the  engrafted  w(jrd. —  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  reap  :  he  that  soweth  to  the  flesh — lives  a  sensual 
\\{&— shall  from  t  lie  flesh  reap  destruction,,  but  he  that  soweth 
to  the  spirit — lives  a  rational  life— sAa//  from  the  spirit  reap 
everlasting  life, — Consider  the  ravens,  they  sow  not,  neither  do 
they  REAJ*,  or  gather  into  bams,  yet  your  heavenly  Father 
feedeth  thrm, — /  am  the  good  shepherd,  and  know  my  sheep, 
and  am  known  if  mine. — Fear  not,  little  flock,  it  is  your 
Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom.  How  striking 
is  the  parable  of  the  sower,  which,  by  teed,  scattered  promis- 
cuously, and  in  every  direction  by  a  husbandman,  and 
meeting  a  various  fate,  according  to  the  respective  nature 
of  the  soil  into  which  it  fell,  represents  the  different  re- 
ception which  Gospel  doctrine  would  experience  in  the 
world,  according  to  the  different  dispositions  and  principles 
of  that  mind  into  which  it  was  admitted  !     He  that  soweth  the 

1  More  Nevoch.  p.  3.  c.  37. 

1  Ikenii  Antiquitates  Hebr.  pp.  583—589.  Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr,  pp.  406 
-411.    Jahn  et  Ackermann,  Archoeol.  Bibl.  §§57—70. 

3  1  Cor.  iii.  9.    ©sou  ytujpyiov. 

♦  2  Tim.  ii.  15.  Epya7>)v  opjoro^ouvrx.  A  beautiful  and  expressive 
linage  taken  from  a  husbandman  (,ifyxry,i)  drawing  his  furrow  even,  and 
cutting  the  ground  in  a  direct  line.  Ernesti  says,  that  the  cognate  words 
•»&OTOM'«  is  used  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Eusebius,  and  others,  for 
•ipdoJoJ.a—right  doctrine.  Instil.  Interp.  Nov.  Test.  p.  109.  (Edit.  1792.) 
4  similar  remark  is  also  madr  by  Schecisner,  voce  of  ^otojjs.j,. 


GOOD  SEED  is  the  Son  of  Man  ;  the  field  is  the  ivorld  ,•  the 
good  seed  are  the  children  of  the  kingdom  ,-  the  tares  are  the 
children  of  the  wicked  one  ,-  the  enemy  that  sowed  them  is  the 
devil ;  the  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  uurrld  ,■  and  the  reapers 
are  the  angels,  Jls  therefore  the  tares  are  gathered  and  burnt 
in  the  fire,  so  shall  it  be  in  the  end  of  the  world, —  Whose  fan  is 
in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  purge  his  floor,  and 
gather  his  wheat  info  the  garner,  hut  he  will  burn  tr  the 
chaff  with  unquenchable  fire.  By  what  an  apt  and  awful 
similitude  does  St.  Paul  represent  God's  rejection  of  the 
Jews  and  admission  of  the  heathens,  by  the  boughs  of  an 
olive  being  lopped  off,  and  the  scion  of  a  young  olive 
ingrafted  into  the  old  tiee !  (Rom.  xi.  17.  &c.)" — a  prac- 
tice which  still  obtains  in  the  Morea  or  Peloponnesus  ;* 
"  and,  by  continuing  the  same  imagery,  how  strictly  does  he 
caution  the  Gentiles  against  insolently  exulting  over  the  mu- 
tilated branches  and  cherishing  the  vain  conceit  that  the 
boughs  were  lopped  off  merely  that  they  might  be  ingrafted ; 
for  if  God  spared  not  the  native  branches,  they  had  greater 
reason  to  fear  lest  he  would  not  spare  them ;  that  they  should 
remember  that  the  Jews  througn  their  wilful  disbelief  of 
Christianity  were  cut  off,  and  that  they,  the  Gentiles,  if  they 
disgrace  their  religion,  would  in  like  manner  forfeit  the 
divine  favour,  and  their  present  flourishinor  branches  be  also 
cut  down  !  To  inspire  tne  Gentile  Christians  with  humility, 
he  concludes  with  assuring  them  that  the  Jewish  nation, 
though  they  had  experienced  the  severity  of  God,  as  he  calls 
it,  were  not  totally  forsaken  of  the  Almighty :  that  the 
branches,  though  cut  down  and  robbed  of  their  ancient  ho- 
nours, were  not  abandoned  to  perish  :  when  the  Jews  returned 
from  their  infidelity  they  would  be  ingrafted  : — an  omnipotent 
hand  was  still  able  to  reinsert  them  into  their  original  stock. 
For  if  thou,  O  heathen,  the  scion  of  an  unfruitful  wild  olive, 
wert  cut  out  of  thy  own  native  barren  tree,  and,  by  a  proceaa 
repugnant  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  wert  ingrafted  into 
the  fruitful  generous  olive — how  much  more  will  not  those, 
who  naturally  belong  to  the  ancient  stock,  be,  in  future  time, 
ingrafted  into  their  own  kindred  olive  !  With  what  singular 
beauty  and  propriety  is  the  o-radual  progress  of  religion  in  the 
soul,  from  the  beginning  to  its  maturity,  represented  by  seed 
committed  to  a  generous  soil,  which,  after  a  few  successions 
of  day  and  night,  imperceptibly  vegetates — peeps  above  the 
surface — springs  higher  and  higher — and  spontaneously  pro- 
ducing, first,  the  verdant  blade — then  the  ear — afterwards  the 
swelling  grain,  gradually  filling  the  ear  (Mark  iv.  27,  28.)  ;6 
and  when  the  time  of  harvest  is  come,  and  it  is  arrived  at  its 
maturity,  it  is  then  reaped  and  collected  into  the  storehouse. 
Beautiful  illustrations  and  images  like  these,  taken  from  rural 
life,  must  seal  the  strongest  impressions,  particularly  upon 
the  minds  of  Jews,  who  were  daily  employed  in  these  occu- 
pations, from  which  these  pertinent  similes  and  expressive 
comparisons  were  borrowed."'' 


SECTION  II. 

ON  THE  arts  cultivated  BY  THE  HEBREWS  OR  JEWS. 

I.  Origin  of  the  arts. — State  of  them  from  the  deluge  to  the  time 
of  JMoses. — II.  State  of  the  arts  from  the  time  of  J\foses  until 
the  captivity. — III.  State  of  the  arts  after  the  captivity. — 
IV.  Account  of  some  of  the  arts  practised  by  the  Jeivs, — 
1.  Writing  ; — JVIaterials  used  for  this  purpose ,- — Letters  ;— 
Form  of  books. — 2.  Engraving. — 3.  Painting. — V.  Music 
and  musical  instruments. — VI.  Dancing. 

I.  The  arts,  which  are  now  brought  to  such  an  admirable 
state  of  perfection,  it  is  universally  allowed,  must  have  origi- 
nated partly  in  necessity  and  partly  in  accident.  At  first  they 
must  nave  been  very  imperfect  and  very  limited ;  but  the 

«  The  Kev.  Jolin  Hartley,  who  travelled  in  Greece  in  1828,  says, — "I  had 
my  attention  directed  to  the  practice  of  grafting  the  olive  trees,  to  which 
St.  Paul  alludes.  (Rom.  xi.  17.  20.  23,  24.)  Logothetes"  (his  friend  and 
guide)  "  showed  me  a  few  wild  olives  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  are 
such  as  have  been  grafted.  lie  informs  me  that  it  is  the  universal  practice 
in  Greece  to  graft,  from  a  good  tree,  upon  the  wild  nlive."  (Missionary 
Register,  May,  1830,  p.  225.) 

•  .Seminis  modo  spargenda  sunt,  quod  quamviu  €H  exiguum,  cum  occu- 
pavit  idoneum  locum,  vires  suas  explicat,  et  ca  uiinimo  in  maximos  auctui 
diffunditur.    Senecae  Opera,  torn.  ii.  epist.  33.  p.  134.  edit.  GronovJi.  1672. 

'  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  107—112 
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inquisitive  and  active  mind  of  man,  seconded  by  his  wants, 
soon  secured  to  tliem  a  greater  extent,  and  fewer  imperfec- 
tions. Accordingly,  in  the  fourth  generation  after  the  crea- 
tion of  mai:,  we  hnd  mention  made  of  artificers  in  l^rass  and 
iron,  and  also  of  musical  instruments.  (Gen.  iv,  21,  22.) 
Those  communities,  which,  from  local  or  other  causes,  could 
not  flourish  by  means  of  agriculture,  would  necessarily  direct 
tlieir  attention  to  the  encouragement  and  improvement  of  the 
arts.  These,  consequently,  advanced  with  great  r;ipidity, 
and  were  carried  to  a  high  pitch  so  far  back  as  the  time  of 
IVoah ;  as  we  may  learn  from  the  very  large  vessel  built 
under  his  direction,  the  construction  of  which  snows  that  they 
must  have  been  well  acnuainted  with  some  at  least  of  the 
mechanical  arts.  They  nad  also,  without  doubt,  seen  the 
operations  of  artificers  in  other  ways  besides  that  of  building, 
and  after  the  deluge  imitated  their  works  as  well  as  they 
could.  Hence  it  is,  that  shortly  after  that  event,  we  find 
mention  made  of  utensils,  ornaments,  and  many  other  things 
which  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  arts.  Compare  Gen.  ix.  21. 
xi.  1 — 9.  xii.  7,  8.  xiv.  1 — 16.  xvii.  10.  xviii.  4 — G.  xix.  32. 
xxxi.  19.  27.  34. 

.II.  Egypt  in  the  early  age  of  the  world  excelled  all  other 
nations  in  a  knowledge  of  tlie  arts.  Although  the  Hebrews 
during  their  residence  in  Eg3'pt  applied  tliemselves  to  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  yet  they  could  not  remain  four  hundred 
years  in  that  country  without  becoming  initiated  to  a  consi- 
derable degree  into  that  knowledge  which  the  Egyptians 
possessed.  Among  other  labours  imposed  upon  them,  was 
the  building  of  treasure  cities  (Exod.  i.  11 — 14.),  and,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  they  were  employed  in  erecting  pyra- 
mids.' Moses,  it  is  true,  did  not  enact  any  special  laws  in 
favour  of  the  arts,  nor  did  he  interdict  them  or  lessen  them  in 
the  estimation  of  the  people ;  on  the  contrary,  he  speaks  in 
the  praise  of  artificers.  (Exod.  xxxv.  30 — 35.  xxxvi.  1.  ef 
sej,  xxxviii.  22,  23,  &c.)  The  grand  object  of  Moses,  in  a 
temporal  point  of  view,  was  to  promote  agriculture,  and  he 
■.bought  it  oest,  as  was  done  in  other  nations,  to  leave  the  arts 
to  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  the  people. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  .loshua,  a  place  was  expressly  al- 
lotted by  Joab,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  artificers :  for  in  the 
genealogy  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  delivered  in  1  Chron.  iv.  14., 
we  read  of  a  place  called  the  Valley  of  Ci-afhincn,  and  (verse 
21.  23.)  of  a  family  of  workmen  of  fine  linen,  and  another 
of  potters :  and  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the  enemy  curried  awaij  all  the  craflsmen  and  smiths. 
y2  King?  xxiv.  14.)  But  as  a  proof  that  their  skill  in  manu- 
lactures,  and  trade  therein,  could  not  be  very  extensive,  we 
find  that  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (chap,  xxvii.),  in  describing  the 
affluence  of  the  goods  which  came  to  Tyre,  makes  mention 
of  nothing  brought  thither  from  Judsa,  except  wheat,  oil, 
grapes,  and  balm,  which  were  all  the  natural  products  of 
their  ground.  It  appears  that  the  mistress  of  the  family 
usually  made  the  clothing  for  her  husband,  her  children,  and 
herself,  and  also  for  sale.  (Exod.  xxxv.  25.  1  Sam.  ii.  19. 
Prov.  xxxi.  18 — 24.  Acts  ix.  39.)  Employment,  conse- 
quently, as  far  as  the  arts  were  concerned,  was  limited  chiefly 
to  those  who  engaged  in  the  more  difficult  performances ;  for 
instance,  those  who  built  chariots,  hewed  stones,  sculptured 
idols  or  made  them  of  metal,  or  who  made  instruments  of 
gold,  silver,  and  brass,  and  vessels  of  clay,  and  the  like. 
(Sec  Judg.  xvii.  4.  Isa.  xxix.  16.  xxx.  14.  .ler.  xxviii.  13.) 
In  the  time  of  Saul,  mention  is  made  of  smiths,  who  manu- 
factured implements  of  agriculture  as  well  as  arms;  but  who 
were  carried  off  by  the  Philistines,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  enabled  to  keep  the  Israelites  more  effectually  in  subjec- 
tion. (1  Sam.  xiii.  19 — 22.)  Among  the  Hebrews,  artificers 
were  not,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  servants  and 
slaves,  but  men  of  some  rank  and  wealth  :  and  as  luxury  and 
richos  increased,  they  became  very  numerous.  (Jer.  xxiv.  1. 
xxix.2. 2  Kings  xxiv.  14.)  Building  and  architecture,  however, 
did  not  attain  much  perfection  prior  to  the  reign  of  the  accom- 
plished Solomon.  We  read,  indeed,  before  the  Israelites  came 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  (who  were 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle)  excelled  in 
oil  manner  of  workmanship  (Exod.  xxxv.  30 — 35,),  but  we 
are  there  told,  that  they  han  their  skill  bj'  inspiration  from 
(Jod,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  successors; 
fir  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  when  the  Hebrews  were  at  rest 
from  all  their  enemies,  and  were  perfectly  at  liberty  to  follow 
out  improvements  of  every  kind,  yet  they  had  no  professed 
artists  that  could  undertake  the  work  of  the  temple ;  so  that. 
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in  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  Solomon  W£is  obliged  to 
send  to  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  for  a  skilful  artist  (2  Chron.  ii. 
7,),  by  whose  direction  the  model  of  the  temple  and  all  th*. 
curious  furniture  of  it  was  both  designed  and  finished,  Frow 
the  Syrians  the  Israelites  must  have  learned  much,  becaust, 
long  after  the  reign  of  Solomon,  there  were  num.irou8  native 
artisans  employed  in  carpentry  and  building  (2  Kings  xii. 
11—13.  xxii.  4 — G.)  ;  and  among  the  captives  carried  away 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  all  tfie  craftsmen  anasmitfis  are  generally 
noticed.  (2  Kin^  xxiv.  14.)  But  besides  these,  mention  ie 
made  of  particular  manufactures,  as  potters  (Jer.  xviii.  2 — 1.), 
fullers  (2  Kings  xviii.  17.  Isa.  vii.  3.  Mai.  iii.  2.  Mark  ix. 
3J,  bakers  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21.  Hos.  vii.  4.),  and  barbers. 
(Ezek.  V.  1.) 

III.  During  the  captivity  many  Hebrews  (most  commonly 
those  to  whom  a  barren  tract  of  the  soil  had  been  assigned) 
applied  themselves  to  the  arts  and  to  merchandise.  Subse- 
quently, when  they  were  scattered  abroad  among  different 
nations,  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  became  so  popular,  that  the 
Talmudists  taught  that  all  parents  ought  to  teach  their  chil- 
dren some  art  or  handicraft.  They  indeed  mention  many 
learned  men  of  their  nation,  who  practised  some  kind  of 
manual  labour,  or,  as  we  should  say,  followed  some  trade. 
Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  New  Testament,  that  Joseph  the 
husband  of  Mary  was  a  carpenter,  and  that  he  was  assisted 
by  no  less  a  personage  than  our  Saviour  in  his  labours.  (Matt, 
xiii.  55.  Mark  vi.  3.)  Simon  is  mentioned  as  a  tanner  in  the 
city  of  Joppa.2  (Acts  ix.  43.  x.  32.)  Alexander,  a  learned 
Jew,  was  a  copper-smith  (2  Tim.  iv.  14.);  Paul  and  Aquila 
were  tent  makers,  viu,y'.7rt,Ki.  Not  only  the  Greeks,  but  thi- 
Jews  also,  esteemed  certain  trades  infamous.  At  any  rate, 
the  Rabbins  reckoned  the  driver  of  asses  and  camels,  barbers, 
sailors,  shepherds,  and  inn-keepers,  in  the  same  cl.iss  with 
robbers.  Those  Ephesians  and  Cretans,  who  were  lovers 
of  gain,  utj)(j)'.KifJai  (1  Tim.  iii.  8.  Tit.  i.  7.),  were  men,  as 
we  may  learn  from  ancient  writers,  who  were  determined  to 
get  money,  in  however  base  a  manner.  In  the  apostolic  age, 
the  more  eminent  Greek  tradesmen  were  united  into  a  society 
(Acts  xix.  25.y 

IV.  Account  of  some  of  the  principal  Arts  practiskp 
Bv  THE  Jews. 

1.  Writing. — We  meet  with  no  notice  of  this  art  in  the 
Old  Testament  before  the  copy  of  the  law  was  given  by  God 
to  Moses,  which  was  written  (that  is,  engraven)  on  two  tables 
of  stone  by  the  finger  of  God  (Exod.  xxxi.  18.),  and  this  is 
called  the  ivriting  of  God.  (Exod.  xxxii.  16.)  It  is,  there- 
fore, probable  that  God  himself  was  the  first  who  taught 
letters  to  Moses,  who  communicated  the  knowledge  of  them 
to  the  Israelites,  and  they  to  the  other  eastern  nations.^  En- 
graving or  sculpture  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  most  ancient 
way  of  writing,  of  which  we  have  another  very  early  instance 
in  Exod.  xxxix.  30.,  where  we  are  told  that  "holiness  to 
the  Lord"  was  written  on  a  golden  plate,  and  worn  on  the 
high-priest's  head.  And  we  find  that  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes  were  commanded  to  be  written  on  twelve  rods. 
(Num.  xvii,  2.)  To  this  mode  of  writing  there  is  an  allu- 
sion in  Ezek.  xxxvii.  16.*  In  later  times  the  Jews  made 
use  of  broad  rushes  or  flags  for  writing  on,  which  grew  in 
great  abundance  in  Egypt,  and  are  noticed  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah  when  foretelling  the  confusion  of  that  country.     (Isa. 

•  The  trade  of  a  tanner  was  esteemed  by  the  .lews  so  contemptible,  that 
all  who  followed  it  were  required  to  mention  the  same  before  their  marriage, 
under  the  penalty  of  the  nuptials  being  void.  It  is  recorded  in  tlie  Misn.a, 
that,  after  the  death  of  a  man  whose  brother  had  exercised  the  trade  of  a 
tanner,  the  wise  men  of  Sidon  determined,  that  the  widow  of  the  deceased 
was  permitted  to  decline  interniarryins  with  that  brother.  Townsend's 
Harmony  of  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  10-3. 

'  Jahn's  ArchsBologia  Biblica,  by  Mr.  Upham.  §5  SO— 84.  Pareau,  Antif] 
Uebr  pp.  419-^23. 

*  We  know  that  the  inhabitants  of  Yemen  or  the  Southern  Arabia  were 
accustomed,  in  the  remotest  ages,  to  Inscribe  their  laws  and  wise  sayings 
upon  stone.  See  Meidanii  Proverb.  Arab.  p.  43.  (cited  in  Burder's  Orien- 
tal Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  198.)  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary,  on  E.Tod. 
xxxii.  15. 

»  Writing  on  billets  or  sticks  was  practised  by  the  Greeks.  Plutarch,  in 
his  Life  of  Solon  (Vitjp,  torn.  i.  p.  20.  ed.  Bryan.),  and  Aulus  Gellius  (NocL 
Att.  lib.  ii.  c.  12.),  inform  us  that  the  very  ancient  laws  of  that  philosopher, 
preser\-od  at  Athens,  were  inscribed  on  tablets  of  wood  called  Armes.  In 
later  times  a  similar  mode  of  writing  was  practised  by  the  aboriginal  Bri- 
tons,who  cut  their  letters  upon  sticks,  which  were  most  commonly  squared, 
and  sometimes  formed  into  three  sides  ;  consequently  a  single  slick  con- 
tain(-d  cither  foiiror  three  lines.  (See  Ezek.  xxxvii.  16.)  The  squares  were 
used  for  general  subjects,  and  for  .stanzas  of  four  lines  in  poetry  ;  the  tri- 
laieriil  ones  were  adapted  to  triades,  and  fTir  a  peculiar  kind  of  ancient 
Mirtre,  called  Triban  or  triplet,  and  En^tyn  Vihryr,  or  the  ■warrior's 
V. MS.'.  Several  sticks  with  writins  uporj  llicin  wer'-  put  together,  forming 
a  kind  of  frame,  which  was  called  Peilhynen  or  eliicidator;  and  was  so 
r..iitrived  that  each  stick  might  be  turned  for  the  facility  of  reading,  iha 
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xix.  6,  7.)     Writing  on  palm  and  other  leaves  is  still  prac- 
tised in  the  East.' 

The  other  eastern  nations  made  use  chiefly  of  parchment, 
being  the  thin  skins  of  animals  carefully  dressed.    The  best 

end  01  each  running  out  alternately  on  both  sides  of  the  frame.    The  siib- 
'oined  cut 


Is  an  engraved  speciaien  of  ancient  IJritis";]  writms,  copied  from  Dr.  Fry's 
elegant  work  entitled  Pantographia.  (p.  307.)  The  following  is  a  literal 
reading  in  the  modern  orthography  of  VVales,  with  a  correct  translation  : — 

"Aryv  y  doeth  yw  pwyll : 
pid  ezain  alltud : 
Cyvnewid  a  haelion  : 
Diengid  rhy  wan  eid  rhygadarn  • 
Enwawg  meiciad  o'  i  voc  : 
Goiaen  awel  yn  nghyving  : 
Hir  oreistez  i  ogan  : 
Llawer  car  byw  i  Indeg." 

TRANSLATION. 

"The  weapon  of  the  wise  is  reason : 
Let  the  exile  be  moving  : 
Commerce  with  generous  ones : 

Let  the  very  feeble  run  away  ;  tet  the  very  powerful  proceed : 
The  swineherd  is  proud  of  his  swine  : 
A  gale  is  almost  ico  in  a  narrow  place  : 
Long  penance  to  slander  : 
The  frail  Indeg  has  many  living  relations." 

A.  continuation  of  this  mode  of  writing  may  be  found  in  the  Runic  or  Clog, 
<a  corruption  of  Log)  Almanacks,  which  prevailed  among  the  northern 
nations  of  Europe  so  late  even  as  the  sixteenth  century.  See  a  description 
and  engraving  of  one  in  Dr.  Plot's  Natural  History  of  Staffordshire,  pp. 
418-^122. 

I  In  the  Sloanian  Library,  there  are  upwards  of  twenty  manuscripts 
written  on  leaves,  written  in  the  Sanskrit,  Burman,  Peguan,  Ceylonesc, 
and  other  languages.  (Ayscough's  Catalogue  of  ihe  Sloane  Library,  pp. 
901—006.)  In  Tanjore  and  other  parts  of  India,  the  palmyra  leaf  is  used. 
(Dr.  C.  Buchanan's  "Christian  Researches  in  Asia,"  pp.  70,  71.  8vo.  edit.) 
The  common  books  of  the  Burmans,  like  those  of  the  Hindoos,  particu- 
larly of  such  as  inhabit  the  southern  parts  of  India,  are  composed  of  the 
palmyra  leaf,  on  which  the  letters  are  engraved  with  a  stylus.  (Symes's 
Account  of  an  Embassy  to  Ava,  vol.  ii.  p.  400.  8vo.)  In  their  more  elegant 
twoks,  the  Burmans  write  on  sheets  of  ivory,  or  on  very  fine  white  palmy- 
ra leaves  :  the  ivory  is  stained  black,  and  the  margins  are  ornamented  with 
ifilding,  while  the  characters  are  enamelled  or  gilt.  On  the  palmyra  leaves 
•he  character.^  are  in  general  of  black  enamel :  and  the  ends  of  the  leaves 
iiid  margins  are  painted  with  flowers  in  various  bright  colours.  A  hole 
through  l)oth  end.s  of  each  leaf  serves  to  connect  the'whole  into  a  volume 
l»y  means  of  two  strings,  which  also  pas.i  through  the  two  wooden  boards 
ihalseive  for  binding.  In  tlje  finer  binding  of  these  kinds  of  books,  the 
hoards  are  lacquered;  Ihe  ed<;es  of  the  leaves  are  cut  smooth  and  gill, 
i!i(l  the  title  is  written  on  the  njiper  hoard.  The  two  boards  are  by  a  knot 
ir  jewel  secured  at  a  little  disiance  from  the  boards,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
book  from  falling  to  pieces,  but  sufficiently  distant  to  admit  of  the  upper 
leaves  being  turned  back,  while  the  lower  ones  arc  read.  The  more  ele- 
gant books  are  in  general  wrapped  up  in  silk  cloth,  and  bound  round  bv  a 
sarter,  in  which  the  natives  ingeniously  contrive  to  weave  tlio  title  of  the 
b)ok.  (Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iv.  p.  yOO.  Rvd.  odit.)  Thf>  Ceylonesc  some- 
Mines  make  use  of  the  palm  leaf,  but  generally  prefer  that  of  the  Talipot 
trtp,  on  account  of  its  superior  breadth  and  thickness.  From  these  leaves, 
which  are  of  immense  size,  they  cut  out  slips  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a 
h.ilf  long,  and  about  two  inches  broad.  These  slips  bcin;;  smoothed  and 
;\ll  excrescences  pared  off  with  the  knife,  they  are  ready  for  use  without 
:»ny  other  preparation  :  a  fine-pointed  steel  pencil,  like  a  bodkin,  and  set 
in  a  wooden  or  ivory  handle,  ornamented  according  to  the  owner's  taste, 
Is  employed  to  write,  or  rather,  to  engrave,  their  characters  on  these  tali- 
jiot  slips,  which  are  very  thick  and  tough.    In  order  to  render  the  charac- 


was  made  at  Peroamos,  ■vrhence  't  was  called  Chart  a  Ferga- 
mena.  It  is  probable  that  the  Jews  learned  the  use  of  it 
from  them,  and  that  this  is  what  is  meant  by  a  roll  (Ezra  vi. 
2.),  and  a  roll  of  a  book  (Jer.  xxxvi.  2.),  and  a  savll  rolled 
together  (Isa.  xxxiv.  -4.) :  for  it  could  not  be  thin  and  weak 
paper,  but  parchment  which  is  of  some  consistency,  that 
was  capable  of  being  thus  rolled  up.  St.  Paul  is  the  only 
person  who  makes  express  mention  of  parchment.    (2  Tim. 

IV.  13.)  In  Job  xix.  2-1.  and  in  Jer.  xvii.  1.  there  is  mention 
made  of  pens  of  iron,  Avith  which  they  probably  made  the 
letters,  when  they  engraved  on  lead,^  stone,^  or  other  hard 
substances:  but  for  softer  materials  they,  in  all  probability, 
made  use  of  quills  or  reeds;  for  we  are  told  of  some  in  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun  who  handied  the  pen  of  the  writer.     (Judg. 

V.  14.)  David  alludes  to  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  (Psal. 
xlv.  1.),  and  Baruch,  as  we  are  told,  wrote  the  words  of 
Jeremiah  with  ink  in  a  book.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  18.)  It  is  highly 
probable  that  several  of  the  prophets  wrote  upon  tablets  of 
wood,  or  some  similar  substance.  (Compare  Isa.  xxx.  8. 
and  Habakkuk  ii.  2.)  Such  tablets,  it  is  well  known,  were 
in  use  long  before  the  time  of  Homer  (who  lived  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  prophet  Isaiah).  Zecha- 
rias,  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  when  required  to  name 
his  son,  asked  for  a  writing-table,  TrtvuniSiov  (Luke  i.  63.) ; 
and  such  tablets  were  also  in  use  among  the  Romans  and 
other  ancient  nations,  and  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  modern 
Greece,  where  they  are  called  by  the  same  name.''  They 
were  not  finally  disused  in  western  Europe  until  the  four- 
teenth century  of  the  Christian  aera.  They  were,  in  general, 
covered  with  wax,  and  the  writing  was  executed  with  styles 
or  pens,  made  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  copper,  ivory,  or 
bone,  which  at  one  end  were  pointed  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
scribing the  letterij,  and  smooth  at  the  other  extremity  for 
the  purpose  of  erasing.^  In  Barbary  the  children,  who  are 
sent  to  school,  write  on  a  smooth  thin  board  slightly  daubed 
over  with  whiting,  which  may  be  wiped  oif  or  renewed  at 
pleasure.  The  Copts,  who  are  employed  by  the  great  men 
of  Egypt  in  keeping  their  accounts,  &c.  make  use  of  a  kind 
of  pasteboard,  from  which  the  writing  is  occasionally  wiped 
off  with  a  wet  sponge.  To  this  mode  of  writing  there  is  an 
allusion  in  Neh.  xiii.  14.,  and  especially  in  Num.  v.  23. ; 
where,  in  the  case  of  the  woman  suspected  of  adultery,  who 

ters  more  visible  and  distinct,  they  rub  them  over  with  oil  mixed  with 
pulverized  charcoal,  which  process  also  renders  them  so  permanent,  that 
they  never  can  be  effaced.  When  one  slip  is  insufilcient  to  contain  all  that 
they  intend  to  write  on  any  particular  subject,  the  Ceylonese  string  several 
together  by  passing  a  piece  of  twine  through  them,  and  attach  them  to  a 
board  in  the  same  way  as  we  file  newspapers.  (Percival's  Account  of  the 
Island  of  Ceylon,  p.  205.)  The  Bramin  manuscripts,  in  the  Telinga  lan- 
guage, sent  to  Oxford  from  Fort  St.  George,  are  written  on  the  leaves  of 
the  Ampana,  or  Palma  Malabarica.  In  the  Maldive  Islands,  the  natives 
are  said  to  write  on  the  leaves  of  theMacarciquean,  which  are  a  fathom  and 
a  half  (nine feet)  long,  and  about  a  foot  broad  ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
East  Indies,  the  leaves  of  the  plantain  tree  are  employed  for  the  same 
purpose. 

«  The  eminent  antiquary,  Montfaucon,  informs  us  that  in  1699  he  bought 
at  Rome  a  book  wholly  composed  of  lead,  about  four  inches  in  length,  by 
three  inches  in  width,  and  containing  Egyptian  Gnostic  figures  and  unin- 
telligible writing.  Not  only  the  two  pieces  which  formed  the  cover,  but 
also  all  the  leaves  (six  in  number),  the  stick  inserted  into  the  rings  which 
held  the  leaves  together,  the  hinges,  and  the  nails,  were  all  of  lead,  without 
exception.  Anliqaite  Expliquee,  torn.  ii.  p.378.  It  is  not  known  what  has 
become  of  this  curious  article. 

'  "The  most  ancient  people,  before  the  invention  of  books  and  before  the 
use  of  sculpture  upon  stones  and  other  small  fragments,  represented  things 
great  and  noble  upon  entire  rocks  and  mountains  :  the  custom  was  not  laid 
aside  for  many  ages.  Semiramis,  to  perpetuate  her  memory,  is  reported 
to  have  cut  a  whole  rock  into  the  shape  of  herself  Hannibal,  long  after  the 
invention  of  books,  engraved  characters  upon  the  Alpine  rocks,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  his  passage  over  them  ;  which  characters  were  remaining  about 
two  centuries  ago,  according  to  I'aulus  Jovius.  It  appears  particularly  to 
have  been  the  custom  of  tlTe  northern  nations,  from  that  remarkable  in- 
si^ription  mentioned  by  Saxo,  and  several  ases  after  him  delineated  and 
pidilished  by  Olaus  Wornjius.  It  was  inscribed  by  Harold  Hyldeland,  to 
the  memory  of  his  father,  and  was  cut  out  in  the  side  of  a  rock,  in  Runic 
characters,  each  lettorofthe  inscription  beim:  a  quarter  of  an  ell  long,  and 
the  length  of  the  whole  thirty-four  ells."  (Wise's  Letter  to  Dr.  Mead, 
p.  25.)  The  custom  was  eastern  as  well  as  northern,  as  appears  from  that 
remarkable  instance  which  occurs  in  Captain  Hamilton's  Account  of  the 
East  Indies,  vol.  ii.  p.  241.  The  author,  alter  giving  a  short  history  of  the 
successful  attack  which  the  Dutch  made  upon  the  islandof  Amoy  in  China, 
A.  D.  1645,  adds,  "This  history  is  written  in  large  China  characters  on  the 
face  of  a  sinootli  rock,  that  faces  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  may  be 
fairly  seen  as  we  pass  out  and  into  tlie  harbour."'  Burdor's  Oriental  Litera- 
ture, vol.  i.  p.  .535. 

«  "At  Karitena,  it  is  still  usual  for  schoolboys  to  have  a  small  clean 
boar.d,  on  which  the  master  writes  the  alphabet,  or  any  other  lesson, 
which  he  intends  his  scholars  to  read.  As  soon  as  one  lesson  is  finished, 
ttie  writing  is  marked  out  or  scraped  out ;  and  ihe  boai'd  may  thus  be  con- 
tinually employed  for  writing  new  lessons.  Not  only  ■!  cs  this  instrument 
harmonize  in  its  use  with  the  writing-table  mentioned  in  Luke  i.  63.  ;  but 
the  Greeks  call  it  by  the  very  same  name,  ji«v»jtiT  ..."  Rev.  John  Hart- 
lev's  Tour  in  Greece,  in  132^;  (Missionary  Register,  May,  1830.  pp.  231,  232.) 

s  On  this  subject  and  on  the  substances  generally  employed  for  writing, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  see  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Bib 
liography,  by  the  author  of  this  work,  vol.  i.  pp.  31—72. 
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was  to  take  an  oath  of  cursing,  it  is  said  lliat  l/ie  prieal  shall 
tm-ite  the  curses  in  a  book,  arui  blot  them  out  with  the  hitter 
water.  It  appears  that  these  maledictions  were  written  with 
a  kind  of  ink  prepared  lor  the  purpose,  without  any  calx  of 
iron  or  other  material  that  could  make  a  permanent  dye; 
and  were  then  washed  off  the  parchment  into  the  water 
which  the  woman  was  obliged  to  drink :  so  that  she  drank 
the  very  words  of  the  execration.  The  ink  vised  in  the  East 
is  almost  all  of  this  kind ;  a  wet  spouire  will  completely 
obliterate  the  finest  of  their  writings."  'Ihe  ink  was  carried 
in  an  implement,  termed  by  our  translators  an  inkhoru,  which 
was  stuck  into  the  girdle  (Ezek.  ix.  2,  3.),  as  it  still  is  in 
the  Levant.2 

Epistles  or  Letters,  which  are  included  under  the  same 
Hebrew  word  with  Books  (viz.  idd,  sePHfu),  are  very  rarely 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  ages  of  auticjuily.  The  first  notice 
of  an  epistle  in  the  Sacred  Writings  occurs  in  2  Sam.  xi. 
14.:  but  afterwards  they  are  more  frequently  mentioned. 
In  the  East,  letters  are  to  this  day  commonly  sent  unsealed  : 
but,  when  they  are  sent  to  persons  of  distinction,  they  are 
placed  in  a  valuable  purse,  which  is  tied,  closed  over  with 
clay  or  wax,  and  then  stamped  with  a  signet.  The  same 
practice  obtained  in  ancient  times.  See  Isa.  viii.  6.  xxix.. 
11.  (marginal  rendering),  Neh.  vi.  5.  Job  xxxviii.  11. 
The  book  which  was  shown  to  the  apostle  John  (Rev.  v.  1. 
vi.  1,  2,  &c.)  was  sealed  with  seven  seals,  which  unusual 
number  seems  to  have  been  affixed,  in  order  to  intimate  the 
great  importance  and  secrecy  of  the  matters  therein  contained. 
The  most  ancient  epistles  bemn  and  end  without  either 
salutation  or  farewell ;  but  under  the  Persian  monarchy  it 
was  very  prolix.  It  is  given  in  an  abridged  form  in  Ezra 
iv.  7 — 10.  and  v.  7.  The  apostles,  in  their  epistles,  used 
the  salutation  customary  amoutj  the  Greeks,  but  they  omitted 
the  usual  farewell  ( va^pav)  at  tne  close,  and  adopted  a  bene- 
diction tnore  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  When  Paul  dictated  his  letters  (as  he  most  fre- 
quentlj'  did),  he  wrote  the  benediction  at  the  close  with  his 
own  hand.     See  an  instance  in  2  Thess.  iii.  17. ' 

Books  being  written  on  parchment  and  similar  flexible 
materials,  were  rolled  round  a  stick  or  cylinder;  and  if  thev 
were  very  long,  round  two  cylinders,  from  the  two  extremi- 
ties. Usually,  the  writing  was  only  on  the  inside.  The 
writing  on  Ezekiel's  roll  (Ezek.  ii.  9,  10.)  being  on  f>oth 
sides,  indicated  that  the  prophecy  would  be  long.'  The 
reader  unrolled  the  book  to  the  place  which  he  wanted, 
tuKtmu^a.;  ro  0tCKi(,v,  and  rolled  it  up  again,  when  he  had  read 
it,  mv^uf  TO  jiiShiiv  (Luke  iv.  17 — 20.)  ;  whence  the  name 
n'jJD  (MeG(VL«H),  a  volume,  or  tiling  rolled  up.  (Psal.  xl.  7. 
Isa.  xxxiv.  4.  Ezek.  ii.  9.  2  Kings  xix.  14.  Ezra  vi.  2.) 
The  leaves  thus  rolled  round  the  stick,  and  bound  with  a 
string,  could  be  easily  sealed.  (Isa.  xxix.  11.  Dan.  xii.  4. 
Rev.  V.  1.  vi.  7.)  'Ihose  books  which  were  inscribed  on 
tablets  of  wood,  lead,  brass,  or  ivory,  were  connected  toge- 
ther by  rings  at  the  back,  tlirough  which  a  rod  was  passed 
to  carry  them  by.  In  Palestine,  when  persons  are  reading 
privately  in  a  book,  "  they  usually  go  on,  reading  aloud  with 
a  kind  of  singing  voice,  moving  their  heads  and  bodies  in 
lime,  and  making  a  monotonous  cadence  at  regular  intervals, 
— thus  giving  emphasis;  although  not  such  an  emphasis, 
pliant  to  the  sense,  as  would  please  an  English  ear.  Very 
often  they  seem  to  read  without  perceiving  the  sense;  and 
to  be  pleased  with  themselves,  me'rely  because  they  can  go 
through  the  mechanical  act  of  reading  in  any  way."  This 
practice  may  enable  us  to  '•  understand  how  it  was  that 
Philip  should  hear  at  what  passage  in  Isaiah  the  Ethiopian 
Eunuch  was  reading,  before  he  was  invited  to  come  up  and 
sit  with    him  in  the  chariot.     (Acts  viii.  30,  31.)     The 

«  Harmtr's  Observations,  vol.  iii.  p.  127.     Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Num.  v.  23. 

»  Emerson's  Letters  from  the  -^Ej^ean,  vol.  ii.  p.  64.  "This  implement 
is  one  of  considerable  antiquity  ;  it  is  common  tliroujihouc  Ihe  Levant,  and 
we  met  with  it  often  in  the  houses  of  the  Greelis.  To  one  end  of  a  long 
orass  tube  for  holding  pens  is  attached  the  little  case  containing  the  moist- 
ened sepia  used  for  ink,  which  is  closed  with  a  lid  and  snap,  and  the  whole 
stuck  wuh  much  importance  in  the  girdle.  This  is,  without  doubt,  the 
instriuuent  borne  by  the  individual,  whom  Ezekiel  mentions  as  one  man 
clothed  in  linen,  with  a  writer's  inkhorn  by  his  side.  (Ezek.  ix.  2.)"     Ibid. 

p.  (>l.   710/?. 

'  Jahn's  Archseol.  Ilebr.  ty  Mr.  Upham,  §IS3,  89.  Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr 
pp.  426-^28. 

*  In  the  monastery  of  Megaspelaion,  in  Greece,  the  Uev.  Mr.  Hartley 
observed  two  beautiful  rolls  of  the  same  description  with  that  mentioned  in 
Ezek.  ii.  9,  10.,  and  containing  the  Liturgies  of  St.  Chrysostom  and  that 
auributed  by  the  Greeks  to  St."  James.  "You  began  to  read  by  unfolding, 
and  you  continued  to  read  and  unfold,  till  at  last  you  arrived  at  the  slick  to 
which  the  roll  was  attached.  Then  you  turned  the  parchment  round,  and 
continued  to  read  on  the  other  side  of  the  roll ;  folding  it  gradually  up, 
nniil  you  completed  the  Liturgy.  Thus  it  was  written  within  and  without.' 
UarUey's  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  238. 


Eunuch,  though  probably  reading  tu  ..imsclf,  and  not  par- 
ticularly designing  to  be  heard  i)v  his  attendanls,  would 
read  loud  enough  to  be  understood  by  a  jk  rson  at  some  dis- 
tance." ' 

2.  Though  the  art  of  Carving  or  Engraving  was  not  in- 
vented by  tlie  Hebrews,  yet  that  it  was  cultivated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  is  evidetit  not  only  from  the  cherubim  which 
were  deposited  first  in  the  tabernacle  and  aftenvards  in  Solo- 
mon's temple,  but  from  the  lions,  which  were  on  each  side 
of  his  throne  (1  Kinra  x.  20.),  and  from  the  description 
which  Isaiah  (xliv.  13 — 17.)  has  given  us  of  the  manner  in 
which  idols  were  manufactured. 

3.  By  whomsoever  Painting  was  invented,  this  art  ap 
pears  to  have  made  some  progress  in  the  more  advanced 
periods  of  the  Jewish  polity.  In  Ezek.  xxiii.  14,  15.  men- 
tion is  made  of  nun  jwrtruycd  upon  the  wall,  the  images  of 
the  Chuhhuns  portrai/cd  with  vermilion,  girded  with  girdles 
upon  their  loins,  cjccnding  in  dyed  attire  upon  their  heads;  all 
of  them  princes  to  hxdi  to.  Jeremiah  mentions  apartments 
which  were  painttd  with  vermilion,  (xxii.  14.)  But  as  all 
pictures  were  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law,  as  well  as 
imatres  (Lev.  xxvi.  1.  Num.  xxxiii.  52.),  it  is  most  pro- 
babiC  that  these  pictures  were  copied  by  the  Jews  from  some 
of  their  heathen  neighbours,  after  they  had  been  corrupted 
by  intercourse  with  tlicm. 

4.  The  art  of  Music  was  cultivated  with  ^reat  ardour  by 
the  Hebrews,  who  did  nut  confine  it  to  sacreu  purposes,  but 
introduced  it  upon  all  special  and  solemn  occasions,  such  as 
entertaining  their  friends,  public  festivals, and  the  like:  thus 
Laban  tells  Jacob  that  if  he  had  known  of  his  leaving  him, 
he  Would  have  sent  him  cwuy  with  mirth  and  with  sotigs,  with 
tahret  and  tvith  harn.  (Gen.  xxxi.  27.)  Isaiah  says,  that 
the  harp  and  the  viol,  the  tulint  and  pipe,  an:  in  their  feasts 
(Isa.  V.  12.) ;  and,  to  ex])ress  the  cessation  of  these  leasts, 
he  says,  the  mirth  (f  tubrets  ceaseth,the  joy  if  Ihe  harp  ceaseth 
(Isa.  xxiv.  8.")  It  was  also  the  custom  at  the  coronation  of 
kings.  (2  Cliron.  xxiii.  13.)  And  it  was  the  usual  manner 
of  expressing  their  mirth  upon  their  receiving  good  tidings 
of  victory,  and  upon  the  triumphal  returns  of  "heir  generals 
as  may  be  seen  m  Judg.  xi.  34.  and  1  Sam.  xviii.  6.  That 
music  and  dancing  were  used  among  the  Jews  at  their  feasts 
in  latter  a^es,  maybe  inferred  from  the  parable  of  the  prodi- 
gal son.  (Luke  xv.  25.)  Besides  their  sacred  music,  the 
Hebrew  monarchs  had  their  private  nmsic.  .-saph  was 
master  of  David's  royal  band  of  musicians.  It  appears  that 
in  the  temple-service  female  musicians  were  admitted  as 
well  as  males,  and  that  in  general  they  were  the  daughters 
of  Levites.  Heman  had  fourteen  sons  and  three  daughters 
who  were  skilled  in  music;  and  Ezra,  when  enumerating 
those  who  returned  with  him  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
reckons  two  hundred  singing  men  and  singing  women 
The  Chaldce  paraphrast  on  Eccles.  ii.  8.,  where  Solomon 
says  that  he  had  men  singers  and  women  singers,  understands 
it  of  singing  women  of  the  temple. 

In  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple,  the  Levites  (both  men 
and  women)  were  the  lawful  musicians;  but  on  other  occa- 
sions the  Jews  were  at  liberty  to  use  any  musical  inst^' 
ments,  with  the  exception  of  the  silver  trumpets,  which  werw 
to  be  sounded  only  by  the  priests,  on  certain  solemn  and 
public  occasions.     (Num.  x.  1 — 10.) 

The  invention  of  musical  instruments  is  ascribed  to  Jubal. 
(Gen.  iv.  21.)  The  following  are  the  principal  Musical 
Instru.ments  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writings:'— 

(1.)  FulMtile  Instruments. — ^I'hese  were  three  in  number, 
viz.  The  tabret,  the  cymbal,  and  the  sistrum. 

i.  The  Tabret,  Tabor,  or  Tinil/rel,  ef\  (t«ph),  was  com- 
posed of  a  circular  hoop,  either  of  wood  or  brass,  which  was 
covered  with  a  piece  ot  skin  tensely  drawn  and  hung  round 
with  small  bells.  It  was  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  beaten 
to  notes  of  music  with  the  right.  After  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  Miriam  the  sister  of  Moses  took  a  timbrel,  and 
began  to  play  and  dance  with  the  women  (Exod.  xv.  20.)  : 
in  like  maimer  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  came  to  meet  her 
father  with  timbrels  and  dances,  after  he  had  discomfited 
and  subdued  the  Ammonites.  (Judg.  xi.  34.)  The  ladies 
in  the  East,  to  this  day,  dance  to  the  sound  of  this  instru- 
ment. The  earliest  notice  of  the  tabret  occurs  in  Gen 
xxxi.  27. 

ii.  The  Cymbal,  Sx^s  ^tsclts'l),  Psal.  cl.  5.  consisted 
of  two  large  and  broad  plates  of  brass,  of  a  convex  form : 

s  Jowolt's  Christian  Researches  in  Syri;-.  n.  Iii. 

•  For  some  remarks  on  the  titles  of  certain  Psotms,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  either  from  musical  instru;iientsor  the  tunes  to  whic.^ 
they  were  sung,  see  part  i.  cliap.  iii.  sect.  ii.  §  vi.  inf^n. 
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which,  being  struck  against  each  other,  made  a  hollow  ring- 
ing sound.'  They  form,  in  our  days,  a  part  of  every  military 
band. 

iii.  The  Sisirum,  o^pjpjD  (iMCNAflNoiM),  which  in  our  ver- 
sion of  2  Sam.  vi.  5.  is  misrendered  cornets,  was  a  rod  of 
iron  bent  into  an  oval  or  oblong  shape,  or  square  at  two  cor- 
ners and  curved  at  the  others,  and  furnished  with  a  number 
of  moveable  rings ;  so  that,  when  shaken  or  struck  with 
another  rod  of  iron,  it  emitted  the  sound  desired. 

(2.)  Wind  Instruments. — !Six  of  these  are  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures,  viz.  The  organ,  the  flute  and  hautboy,  dulci- 
mer, horn,  and  trumpet. 

i.  The  Organ,  2iy  (oGes),  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  its  invention  is  ascribed  to  Jubal  in 
Gen.  iv.  21. ;  but  it  cannot  have  been  like  our  modern  organs. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  kind  of  flute,  at  first  composed 
of  one  or  two,  but  afterwards  of  about  seven  pipes,  made  of 
reed3  of  unequal  length  and  thickness,  which  were  joined 
together.  It  corresponded  most  nearly  to  the  irupiy^  or  pipe 
of  Pan  among  the  Greeks. 

ii.  iii.  The  '?>'7n  (cnaLiL),  and  the  apj  (nckcb),  which  our 
translators  have  rendered  ^(^es,  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
flute  and  hautboy. 

iv.  The  n'jiDciD  (suMPUNjaH),  or  Dulcimer  (Dan.  iii.  5.), 
was  a  wind  instrument  made  oi  reeds  ;  by  the  Syrians  called 
Santbonjali,  by  the  Greeks  'XctfAQunn,  and  by  the  Italians  Zam- 
pogna. 

V.  The  Horn  or  Crooked  Trumpet  was  a  very  ancient  in- 
strument, made  of  the  horns  of  oxen  cut  off  at  the  smaller 
extremity.  In  progress  of  time  ram's  horns  were  used  for 
the  same  purpose.     It  was  chiefly  used  in  war. 

vi.  The  form  of  the  straight  Trumpet  is  well  known :  it 
was  used  by  the  priests  (Num.  x.  8.  1  Chron.  xv.  24.)  both 
on  extraordinary  occasions  (Num.  x.  10.),  and  also  in  the 
daily  service  of  the  temple.  (2  Chron.  vii.  6.  xxix.  26.)  In 
time  of  peace,  when  the  people  or  the  rulers  were  to  be  con- 
vened together,  this  trumpet  was  blown  softly :  but  when  the 
camps  were  to  move  forward,  or  the  people  were  to  march  to 
war,  it  was  sounded  with  a  deeper  note.  ^ 

(3.)  Stringed  Instruments. — These  were  the  harp  and  the 
psaltery. 

i.  The  Harp,  iijd  (k(nour),  seems  to  have  resembled  that 
in  modern  use :  it  was  the  most  ancient  of  all  musical  instru- 
ments. (Gen.  iv.  21.)  It  had  ten  strings,  and  was  played  by 
David  with  the  hand  (1  Sam.  xvi.  23.) ;  but  Josephus^  says, 
that  it  was  played  upon  or  struck  with  a  plectrum. 

ii.  The  Psaltery  ^:ii  (nebcl),  obtained  its  name  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  bottle  or  flagon  :  it  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
Psalms  of  David,  and  the  invention  of  it  is  ascribed  to  the 
Phoenicians.  In  Psal.  xxxiii.  2.  and  cxliv.  9.  it  is  called  a 
ten-stringed  instrument,  but  in  Psal.  xcii.  3.  it  is  distinguish- 
ed from  the  latter.  Josephus^  says,  that  it  had  twelve 
sounds  (or  strings),  and  was  struck  or  played  upon  by  the 
fingers.'' 

Effects  the  most  astonishing  are  attributed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  the  Hebrew  music,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  know 
but  very  little.  Several  examples  are  recorded,  in  the  sacred 
history,  of  the  power  and  charms  of  music  to  sweeten  the 
temper,  to  compose  and  allay  the  passions  of  the  mind,  to 
revive  the  drooping  spirits,  and  to  dissipate  melancholy.  It 
had  this  effect  on  Saul,  when  David  played  to  him  on  his 
harp.  (1  Sam.  xvi.  16.  23.)  And  when  Elisha  was  desired 
by  Jehoshaphat  to  tell  him  what  his  success  against  the  king 
of  Moab  would  be,  the  prophet  required  a  minstrel  to  be 
brought  unto  him ;  and  when  he  played,  it  is  said  that  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him  (2  Kiiigs  iii.  15.)  ;  not  that 
the  gift  of  prophecy  was  the  natural  effect  of  music,  but  the 
meaning  is,  that  music  disposed  the  organs,  the  humours, 
and  in  short  the  wliole  mind  and  spirit  of  the  prophet,  to 
receive  these  supernatural  impressions. 

(4.)  Dancing  was  an  ordinary  concomitant  of  music 
among  the  Jews.  Sometimes  it  was  used  on  a  religious 
account:  thus  Miriam  with  her  women  glorified  God  (after 
the  deliverance  from  the  Egyptians),  in  dances  as  well  as 
songs  (Exod.  xv.  20.),  and  David  danced  after  the  ark. 
f  2  Sam.  vi.  16.)  It  was  a  thing  common  at  the  Jewish  feasts 
(Judg.  xxi.  19.  21.)  and  in  public  triumphs  (Judg.  xi.  34), 
and  at  all  seasons  cf  mirth  and  rejoicing.  (Psal.  xxx.  11. 
.Ter.  xxxi.  1.  13.  Luke  xv.  25.)     The  idolatrous  Jews  made 

•  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  c.  12. 

•  Ant.  Jua.  lib.  vii.  c.  12.  a  Ibid. 

«  Calmet,  Dissertation  sur  les  instrumcns  de  Musique  des  Hebreux,  pre- 
fixed to  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms.  Jahn,  Archaeologia  Biblica,  §§  94 
—96.    Brown's  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  vol.  i.  pp.  315 — 321. 


it  a  part  of  their  worship  which  .ney  paid  to  the  golden  calf 
(Exod.  xxxii.  19.)  The  AmaleKites  danced  after  their  vie 
tory  at  Ziklag  (ISam.  xxx.  16.),  and  Job  makes  it  part  of 
the  character  of  the  prosperous  wicked  (that  is,  of^  those 
who,  placing  all  their  happiness  in  the  enjoyments  of  sense, 
forget  God  and  religion;,  that  their  children  dance.  (Job 
xxi.  11.)  The  dancing  of  the  profligate  Herodias's  daughtei 
pleased  Herod  so  highly,  that  he  promised  to  give  her  what- 
ever she  asked,  and  accordingly,  at  her  desire,  and  in  comnli- 
ment  to  her,  he  commanded  John  the  Baptist  to  be  beheaded 
in  prison.  (Matt.  xiv.  6 — 8.)  Most  probably  it  resembled 
the  voluptuous  performances  of  the  dancing  girls  who  still 
exhibit  in  the  East.' 


SECTION  HI. 

ON  THE  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCES  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

I.   Schools. —  On  the  schools  of  the  prophets  in  particxilar. — II. 
Jippellation  given  to    the  Jeiuish  doctors  or  teachers. — III. 

•    Their   method  of  leaching. — IV.    Studies  of  the  Jews. — 1 
History. — 2.  Poetry. — 3.    Oratory. — 4.  Ethics. — 5.  Physics 
— 6.  Arithmetic. — 7.  JMathematics. — 8.  Astronomy. — 9.  As- 
trology.— 10.    Surveying. — 11.  JMechatiic  Arts. — 12.    Geo- 
graphy. 

1.  Schools  have  ever  been  considered  among  polished 
nations  as  the  chief  support  of  states :  in  them  are  formed 
the  ministers  of  religion,  judges,  and  magistrates,  as  well  as 
the  people  at  large  :  and  there  are  taught  religion,  laws, 
history,  and  all  those  sciences,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  well-being  of  nations,  and 
to  the  comfort  of  private  life.  The  Jewish  writers*  pretend 
that  from  the  earliest  ages  there  have  been  schools  ;  and  that, 
before  the  Deluge,  they  were  under  the  direction  of  the  patri- 
archs :  but  these  notions  have  long  since  been  deservedly 
rejected  for  want  of  authority. 

Although  the  Hebrews  confined  their  pursuits  to  agricul- 
ture and  tlie  management  of  cattle,  yet  we  have  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  they  were  a  nation  of  ignorant  rustics.  Of  thai 
which  most  concerns  man  to  know, — their  religious  and  moral 
duties, — they  could  not  be  ignorant,  since  the  father  of  every 
family  was  bound  to  teach  the  laws  of  Moses  to  his  children. 
(Deut.  xxxii.  6.  Psal.  Ixxvii.  5.)  We  have,  however,  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  schools,  strictly  so  called, 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Samuel :  and  as  the  Scriptures  do 
not  mention  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  before  him  who  was 
both  a  judge  and  a  prophet  in  Israel,  we  may  venture  to  as- 
cribe those  schools  to  him.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
almost  total  cessation  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  under  the 
ministry  of  Eli,  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  priesthood,  first 
'./ccasioned  the  institution  of  these  seminaries,  for  the  better 
education  of  those  who  were  to  succeed  in  the  sacred  minis- 
try. From  1  Sam.  x.  5.  10.  xix.  20.  2  Kings  ii.  5.  and  xxii. 
14.,  it  appears  that  the  schools  of  the  prophets  were  first 
erected  in  the  cities  of  the  Levites ;  which  for  the  more  con- 
venient instruction  of  the  people  were  dispersed  through  the 
several  tribes  of  Israel.  In  these  places  convenient  edifices 
were  built  for  the  abode  of  the  prophets  and  their  disciples, 
who  were  thence  termed  the  Sons  of  the  Prophets ,-  over  wnom 
presided  some  venerable  and  divinely-inspired  prophet,  who 
IS  called  their  father.  (2  Kings  ii.  12.)  Samuel  was  one, 
and,  perhaps,  the  first  of  those  fathers  (1  Sam.  xix.  20.),  and 
Elijah  was  another  (2 Kings  ii.  12.),  who  was  succeeded  by 
Elisha  in  this  office.  (2  Kings  vi.  1.)  The  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets lived  together  in  a  society  or  community  (2  Kings  iv. 
38.) ;  they  were  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  and 
of  the  principles  of  their  religion,  as  well  as  in  the  sacred 
art  of  psalmody,  or  (as  it  is  termed  in  1  Sam.  x.  5.  and 
1  Chron.  xxv.  1,  7.)  prophesying  with  harps,  psalteries,  and 
cymbals.  At  the  conclusion  of  theii  lectures  and  religious 
exercises,  they  were  accustomed  tc  eat  together  with  their 
masters.  Calmet  is  of  opinion  thai  these  schools  subsistflrf 
until  the  Babylonish  captivity  :  and  it  should  seem  that  the 
captives  resorted  to  such  establishments,  to  hear  the  prophets, 
when  there  were  any,  in  the  places  where  they  resided. 
Ezekiel  relates  various  conversations  whi  .li  he  had  with  the 
elders  of  Israel  who  came  to  consult  Mm :  the  people  alsc 
assembled  about  him,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 

»  Game's  Letters  from  the  East,  p.  165.    Paroou,  Antlq.  Hebr   o.  43J 
Home's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii.  pp.  ^ci9,  310. 
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him  and  being  instructed  by  liim ;  but  Ihoy  were  not  very 
careful  to  reduce  his  instructions  to  practice.  (Kzek.  viii.  1. 
xiv.  1.  XX.  1.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  from  the  schools  of 
the  prophets  God  chose  such  persons  as  he  deemed  fit  to 
exercise  the  prophetic  office,  and  to  make  known  his  will  to 
the  people.     The  greater  prophets  employed  these  scholars 

'    *'  Li  2  Kintfs 


pnei,  wno  was  sent  lo  riMjrovi;  ^viiiuj  lui  &|)<iiiu"  utn-ii.iuau, 
king  of  Syria,  is  by  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  called  one  of  the 
sons  or  disciples  of  tlie  prophets.  Hence  Amos  relates  it  as 
an  unusual  circumstance,  that  he  hw.v  ;2o /jro/?Ae/,  not  one  of 
those  distinguished  men  who  presided  over  these  seminaries, 
— neUher  a pmphtr s xon ,  educated  from  his  youth  in  the  schools 
of  the  prophets ;  i)ut  tlrat  Ik^  was  an  fterdv/ian  and  a  galjirrer 
of.iijrfiinore  fruit,  who  did  not  pursue  the  studies  and  mo'de  of 
living  peculiar  to  the  prophets,  when  the  Lokd  took  him  as  he 
wa,i  fuilowi nu;  thcjhick,  and  commanded  him  to  go  and  pro- 
phesy unto  his  people  Israel.  (Amos  vii.  14,  15.)'  To  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  succeeded  the  synagogues  ;  but  it 
appears  that  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  eminent  Jewish 
doctors  had  thcur  separate  schools  ;  as  Gamaliel,  the  preceptor 
of  St.  Paul,  and  probably  also  Tyrannus. 

11.  Various  Appellations  were  anciently  given  to  learned 
men.  Among  the  Hebrews  they  were  denominated  o^oan 
(HflKOMiM),  as  among  the  Greeks  they  were  called  <rc(|i!/,  that 
is,  wise  men.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  tiie  common  appellative 
for  men  of  that  description  was  yp^fx/AHTUj;,  in  the  Hebrew 
IBID  fsoPiuR),  a  Kcril)r.  They  were  addressed  by  the  hono- 
rary title  of  Rabbi  Ji,  >a-(  (r«b,  r«bbi"),  that  is,  g^rcat  or  master. 
The  Jews,  in  imitation  of  the  Greens,  had  their  seven  wise 
men,  who  were  called  liabboni,  pi.  Gamaliel  was  one  of 
the  number.  They  called  themselves  the  children  of  wis- 
dom ;  expressions  which  correspond  very  nearly  to  the  Greek 
(?<\ccr:»oc.  (Matt.  xi.  19.  Luke  vii.  35.)  The  heads  of  sects 
were  c'a.Wed  fathers  (Matt,  xxiii.  9.),  and  the  disciples,  D'nic'jn 
(t«lm'JD1m),  were  denominated  sons  or  children.^  The  Jew- 
ish teachers,  at  least  some  of  them,  had  private  lecture-rooms, 
but  they  also  taught  and  disputed  in  synagogues,  in  temples, 
and,  in  fact,  wherever  they  could  find  an  audience.  The 
method  of  these  teachers  was  the  same  with  that  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  Greeks.  Any  disciple  who  chose  might 
propose  Questions,  upon  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  teachers 
to  remarlt  and  give  their  opinions.  (Luke  ii.  46.)  The 
teachers  were  not  invested  with  their  functions  by  any  formal 
act  of  the  church  or  of  the  civil  authority ;  they  were  self- 
constituted.  They  received  no  other  sahiry  than  some  volun- 
tary present  from  tne  disciples,  which  was  called  an  honorary, 
rtfxM,  HONORARIUM.  (1  Tim.  V.  17.)  They  acquired  a  subsiat- 
ence  in  the  main  by  the  exercise  of  some  art  or  handicraft. 
According  to  the  Talmudists  they  were  bound  to  hold  no 
conversation  with  women,  and  to  refuse  to  sit  at  table  with 
the  lower  class  of  people.  (John  iv.  27.  Matt.  ix.  11.)  The 
subjects  on  which  they  taught  were  numerous,  commonly 
intricate,  and  of  no  great  consequence ;  of  which  there  are 
abundant  examples  in  the  Talmud.^ 

111.  After  the  Jews  became  divided  into  the  two  great 

«  Calmet,  Dissertation  sur  les  Ecoles  dos  Hebreux,  Dissert,  torn.  i.  pp. 
372—376.,  and  Dictionary,  voce  Schools.  Stillingflccl'sOripines  Sacr<E.  np. 
92—101.  8th  edition,  Basnage's  Hist,  of  th.-  Jews,  pp.  410,  411.  Witsli  Mis- 
cellanea Sacra,  lib.  i.  c.  10.  §  10.  p.  79.  Up.  Story's  Essay  concerning  the 
Nature  of  the  I*rieslhood,  pp.  39—42. 

»  "It  was  anciently  the  custom  of  preceptors  to  address  their  pupils  by 
the  title  of  sons;  thus,  the  disciples  of  the  prophets  are  called  the  sons  of 
the  prophets.  (1  Kings  x.x.  35.  2  Kinus  ii.  3.  iv.  38  )  St.  Paul  styles  Timothy 
his  son.  (1  Tim.  i.  2.  2  Tim.  i.  2.)  St.  .lohn  styles  those,  to  whom  his  first 
epistle  was  sent,  his  children  (ii.  1.  v.  21.) ;  and  thus  the  royal  sage  (Prov. 
i.  8.)  addresses  his  young  hearers,  exhorting  them  not  to  contemn  the 
advice  and  admonition  of  their  parents  ;  because  obedience  to  parents  is  a 
duty,  second  only  in  importance  to  obedience  to  God."  Ilolden's  Transla- 
tion of  Proverbs,  p.  8,9. 

»  A  sort  of  academical  degree  was  conferred  on  the  pupils  in  the  .Jewish 
seminaries,  which,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  were  established 
at  Babylon  and  Tiberias,  and  of  which  Hasnace  has  given  a  copious  account 
in  his  history  of  the  Jews,  book  v.  c.  .''>.  pp.  tin— 4U.  (London,  170.9.  folio.) 
The  circumstances  attending  the  cotiferriuK  of  Ibis  degree  are  described 
by  Mainionides  (.ladchazaka,  lib.  vi.  4  )  as  follows: — 1.  The  candidate  for 
the  degree  was  examined,  both  in  respect  to  his  moral  character  and  bis 
Jterary  acquisitions.  2.  Havins  undersone  this  ex.iininalion  with  approba- 
tion, the  disciple  then  ascended  an  elevated  seat.  Matt,  xxiii.  2.  3.  A  writ- 
ing tablet  was  presented  to  liim,  to  signify,  that  he  should  write  down  liis 
icquisitions,  since  they  might  escape  from  his  memory,  and,  without  being 
written  down,  be  lost.  4.  A  key  was  presented,  to  signify  that  he  might 
now  open  10  others  the  treasures  of  knowledire.  (Luke  xi.  52.)  5.  Hands 
were  laid  upon  hmi ;  a  custom  derived  from  Num.  xxvii.  18.  6.  A  certain 
power  or  authority  was  conferred  upon  him,  probably  to  be  exercised 
over  his  own  disciples.  7.  Finally,  he  was  saluted  in  the  school  of  Tibe. 
rias,  with  the  tiUe  of  Rabbi,  an,  in  the  school  of  Babylon,  with  that  of 

Master,  in  (Jahn's  Archjeologia  Biblica,  bv  Mr  Uoham.  105.) 
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sects  of  Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  each  sect  had  its  separate 
school.  The  Method  of  teaching  in  these  schools  may  be 
easily  collected  from  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  The  Doctors  or 
Teachers  generally  sat.  Thus  our  Lord  sat  down  previously  to 
delivering  his  sermon  on  the  mount  (Matt.  v.  1.);  as  Gama- 
liel also  did  in  his  school.  ^Actsxxii.  3.)  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  Jewish  teachers,  like  the  Greek  philosophers,  were 
accustomed  to  have  their  disciples  around  them,  wherever 
they  went,  and  to  discourse,  as  occasion  arose,  on  things 
either  human  or  divine.  In  this  way  our  Lord  delivereti 
some  of  his  most  interesting  instructions  to  his  apostles. 
Allusions  to  this  practice  occur  in  Matt.  iv.  20.  x.  38.  xvi. 
24.  Mark  i.  18.  xvi.  24.  The  Pupib  generally  sat  below 
their  preceptors.  St.  Paul  tells  the  Jews  that  he  sat  or 
studied  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  (Actsxxii.  3.)  Philo  relates 
that  the  children  of  the  Essenes  sat  at  the  feet  of  their  mas- 
ters, who  interpreted  the  law,  and  explained  its  figurative 
sense,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  The 
author  of  the  commentary  on  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, published  under  the  name  of  St.  Ambrose,  says,  on 
ch.  xiv.,  that  the  Jewish  rabbins  sat  on  elevated  chairs ;  while 
scholars  who  had  made  the  greatest  proficiency  sat  on  benches 
just  below  them,  and  the  junior  pupils  sat  on  the  ground  on 
liassocks.  But  in  the  Talmud,''  it  is  stated  that  the  masters 
sat  down  while  the  scholars  stood.* 

IV.  The  Jews  did  not  become  distinguished  for  their  intel- 
lectual acquirements  before  the  time  of  Uavid,  and  especially 
of  Solomon,  who  is  said  to  have  surpassed  all  others  in  wis- 
dom ;  a  circumstance  which  was  the  ground  of  the  many 
visits  which  were  paid  to  him  by  distinguished  foreigners. 
(1  Kings  V.  9 — 12.)  His  example,  which  was  truly  an  illus- 
trious one,  was,  beyond  question,  imitated  by  other  kings. 
The  literature  of  the  Hebrews  was  limited  chiefly  to  religion, 
the  history  of  their  nation,  poetry,  philosophy,  ethics,  and 
natural  history  ;  on  which  last  subject  Solomon  wrote  many 
treatises,  no  longer  extant.     The  Hebrews  made  but  little 

Progress  in  science  and  literature  after  the  time  of  Solomon, 
(uring  their  captivity,  it  is  true,  they  acquired  many  foreign 
notions,  with  which  they  had  not  been  previously  acquainted : 
and  they,  subsequently,  borrowed  much,  both  of  truth  and 
of  falsehood,  from  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  The  author 
of  the  book  of  Wisdom,  with  some  others  of  the  Jewish 
writers,  has  made  pretty  good  use  of  the  Greek  philosophy. 
It  is  clear,  notwithstanding  this,  that  the  Jews  after  the  cap- 
tivity fell  below  their  ancestors  in  respect  to  Hidory ,-  as  the 
published  annals  of  that  period  are  not  of  a  kindred  character 
with  those  of  the  primitive  ages  of  their  country. 

1.  That  the  art  of  Historical  Writing  was  anciently 
much  cultivated  in  the  East,  the  Bible  itself  is  an  ample  tes- 
timony ;  for  it  not  only  relates  the  prominent  events,  from  the 
creation  down  to  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  but  speaks 
of  many  historical  books,  which  have  now  perished;  and 
also  of  many  monuments  erected  in  commemoration  of  remark- 
able achievements,  and  furnished  with  appropriate  in.scrip- 
tions.  The  Babylonians,  also,  the  Assyrians,  the  Persians, 
and  Tyrians,  had  their  historical  annals.  Among  the  Egyp- 
tians there  was  a  separate  order,  viz.  the  priests,  one  part  of 
whose  duty  it  was  to  write  the  history  of  their  country.  In 
the  primitive  ages  the  task  of  composing  annals  fell  in  most 
nations  upon  the  priests,  but  at  a  later  period  the  king  had 
his  own  secretaries,  whose  special  business  it  was  to  record 
the  royal  sayings  and  achievements.  The  prophets  among 
the  Hebrews  recorded  the  events  of  their  own  times,  and,  in 
the  earliest  periods,  the  genealogists  interwove  many  histo- 
rical events  with  their  accounts  of  the  succession  of  families. 
Indeed,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  ancient  history  gene- 
rally partakes  more  of  a  genealogical  than  a  chronological 
character.  Hence  the  Hebrew  phrase  for  genealogies  nnhiin 
(toldoth)  is  used  also  for  history  (Gen.  vi.  9.  x.  1.);  and 
hence  no  epoch  more  ancient  than  that  of  Nabonnassar  is 
any  where  found.  In  the  Bible,  however,  this  defect,  in  re- 
gard to  a  regular  chronological  system,  is  in  a  manner  com 
pensated  by  the  insertion  in  various  places  of  definite  periods 
of  time,  and  by  chronological  genealogies.  In  giving  a  con- 
cise account  of  the  genealogy  of  a  person,  the  Hebrews,  as 
well  as  the  Arabs,  took  the  liberty  to  omit,  according  to  their 
own  pleasure,  one  or  more  generations.  (Ruth  iv.  18 — 22. 
Ezra  vii.  1 — 5.  Matt.  i.  8.)  It  was  considered  so  much  of 
an  honour  to  have  a  name  and  a  place  in  these  family  annals, 
that  the  Hebrews,  from  their  first  existence  as  a  nation,  had 
public  genealogists,  denominated  Qinais',  tbic  (shotcr,  sho- 
tcrim). 


Tit.  Megillah. 


»  Calmet,  Dissertationa  torn.  1.  pp.  377,  378. 
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Not  only  the  Hebrews,  but,  if  we  n'^ay  credit  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  Egyptians  also  assigned  a  certain 
period  to  a  generation.  According  to  their  estimation,  three 
generations  made  an  hundred  years.  In  the  time  of  Abraham, 
However,  when  men  lived  to  a  greater  age,  an  hundred  years 
made  a  generation.  This  is  clear  from  Gen.  xv.  13.  16.,  and 
from  the  circumstance,  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  dwelt 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  yet 
there  were  only  two  generations. 

The  study  of  history  among  the  Jews  was  chiefly  confined 
to  the  affairs  of  their  own  nation.  Much  information,  how- 
ever, may  be  obtained  from  their  historical  and  other  writings, 
for  the  better  understanding  the  states  of  other  foreign  nations 
with  which  they  became  very  closely  connected :  and  the 
most  ancient  historical  documents  of  the  Hebrews  throw  more 
light  upon  the  origin  of  nations,  and  the  invention  and  pro- 
gress of  the  arts,  than  any  other  writings  that  are  extant. 

2.  Poetry  had  its  origin  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world, 
when  undisciplined  feelings  and  a  lively  imagination  natu- 
rally supplied  strong  expressions,  gave  an  expressive  modu- 
lation to  the  voice,  and  motion  to  the  limbs.  Hence  poetry, 
music,  and  dancing,  were  in  all  probability  contemporaneous 
in  their  origin.  As  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  poetry  of 
the  Hebrews  has  already  been  discussed  at  some  length  in 
the  first  volume  of  this  work,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  remark, 
that  the  effusions  of  the  inspired  Hebrew  muse  infinitely  sur- 
pass in  grandeur,  sublimity,  beauty,  and  pathos,  all  the  most 
celebrated  productions  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Not  to  repeat 
unnecessarily  the  observations  already  offered  on  this  topic, 
we  may  here  briefly  remark,  that  the  eucharistic  song  of 
Moses,  composed  on  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  and 
their  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv.  1 — 19.), 
is  an  admirable  hymn,  full  of  strong  and  lively  images.  The 
song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  (Judg.  v.),  and  that  of  Hannah 
the  mother  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  1.),  have  many  excellent 
flights,  and  some  noble  and  sublime  raptures.  David's 
lamentation  on  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  19.) 
is  an  incomparable  elegy.  The  gratulatory  hymn  (Isa.  xii.) 
and  Hezekiah's  song  of  praise  (Isa.  xxviii.)  are  worthy  of 
every  one's  attention.  The  prayer  of  Habakkuk  (iii.)  con- 
tains a  sublime  description  of  the  divine  majesty.  Besides 
these  single  hymns,  we  have  the  book  of  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  and  Lamentations;  all  of  which  are 
composed  by  different  poets,  according  to  the  usage  of  those 
times.  The  Psalms  are  a  great  storehouse  of  heavenly  devo- 
tion, full  of  affecting  and  sublime  thoughts,  and  with  a 
variety  of  expressions,  admirably  calculated  to  excite  a  thank- 
ful remembrance  of  God's  mercies,  and  for  moving  the  pas- 
sions of  joy  and  grief,  indignation  and  hatred.  They  consist 
mostly  of  pious  and  affectionate  prayers,  holy  meditations, 
and  exalted  strains  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  The  allusions 
are  beautiful,  the  expressions  tender  and  moving,  and  the 
piety  of  the  authors  is  singularly  remarkable.  The  Proverbs 
of  Solomon  are  a  divine  collection  of  many  admirable  sen- 
tences of  morality,  wonderfully  adapted  to  instruct  us  in  our 
duty  to  God  and  man.  The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  teaches 
us,  in  a  very  lively  manner,  the  insufficiency  of  all  earthly 
enjoyments  to  make  a  man  happy.  The  Canticles  or  Song 
of  Solomon,  under  the  parable  of  a  man's  affection  to  his 
spouse,  in  very  tender  yet  elegant  expressions,  shows  us  the 
ardent  love  of  Christ  to  his  church  and  people;  and  the  La- 
mentations of  Jeremiah  contain  a  very  mournful  account  of 
the  state  of  Jerusalem,  as  destroyed  by  the  Chaldasans. 

3.  Oratory  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  by 
the  Hebrews  ;  although  the  sacred  writers,  following  the 
impulse  of  their  genius,  have  left  such  specimens  in  their 
writings,  as  the  most  distinguished  orators  might  imitate 
with  advantage.  Want  of  eloquence  was  objected  as  a 
defect  against  the  apostle  Paul  (1  Cor.  i.  17.),  who,  not- 
withstanHing,  possessed  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  was 
by  no  means  deficient  in  strong  natural  eloquence. 

4.  Traces  of  Ethics,  that  is,  of  the  system  of  prevailing 
moral  opinions,  may  be  found  in  the  book  of  Job,  in  the 
37th,  39th,  and  63d  Psalms,  also  in  the  books  of  Proverbs 
and '  Ecclesiastes,  but  chiefly  in  the  apocryphal  book  of 
Wisdom,  and  the  writings  of  the  son  of  Sirach.  During 
the  captivity,  the  Jews  acquired  many  new  notions,  and 
appropriatea  them,  as  occasion  offered,  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. They  at  length  became  acquainted  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Greeks,  which  makes  its  appearance  abundantly 
in  the  book  of  Wisdom.  After  the  captivity,  the  langur.ge 
in  which  the  sacred  books  were  written  was  no  longer 
vernacular.  Hence  arose  the  need  of  an  interpreter  on  the 
nbbatic  year,  a  time  when  the  whole  law  was  read ;  and 


also  on  the  sabbath  in  the  synagogues,  which  had  been 
recently  erected,  in  order  to  make  the  people  understand 
what  was  read.  These  interpreters  learnt  the  Hebrew  Ian 
guage  at  the  schools.  The  teachers  of  these  schools,  who, 
for  the  two  generations  preceding  the  time  of  Christ,  had 
maintained  some  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  philosophy, 
were  not  satisfied  with  a  simple  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
idiom,  as  it  stoftd,  but  shaped  the  interpretation  so  as  to 
render  it  conformable  to  their  philosophy.  Thus  arose  con- 
tentions, which  gave  occasion  for  the  various  sects  of  Phari- 
sees, Sadducees,  and  Essenes.  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
divisions  had  arisen  among  the  Pharisees  themselves.  No 
less  than  eighteen  nice  questions,  if  we  may  believe  the 
Jewish  Rabbins,  were  contested,  at  that  period,  between  the 
schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai.  One  of  which  questions 
was  -an  inquiry,  "  What  cause  was  sufficient  for  a  bill  of 
divorce  V  If  the  Shammai  and  Hillel  of  the  Talmud  are 
the  same  with  the  learned  men  mentioned  in  Josephus,  viz. 
Sameas  and  Pollio,  who  flourished  thirty-four  years  before 
Christ,  then  Shammai  or  Sameas  is  undoubtedly  the  same 
with  the  Simeon  who  is  mentioned  in  Luke  ii.  25.  34.,  and 
his  son  Gamaliel,  so  celebrated  in  the  Talmud,  is  the  same 
with  the  Gamaliel  mentioned  in  Acts  v.  34.  xxil.  3. 

5.  Physics,  or  Natural  Philosophy,  has  secured  bu* 
little  attention  in  the  East ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  animal 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  or  the  science  of  Natural 
History,  was  always  much  more  an  object  of  interest. 
Whatever  knowledge  of  this  science  the  Hebrews  subse- 
quently had,  they  most  probably  derived  partly  from  the 
Canaanitish  merchants,  partly  fronrthe  Egyptians,  and  othei 
nations  with  whom  they  had  intercourse.  The  book  of  Job 
evinces  that  its  author  possessed  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  works  of  nature.  The  agricultural  and  pastoral  habits 
of  the  Hebrews  were  favourable  to  the  acquisition  of  this 
science ;  and  how  much  they  loved  it  will  be  evident  to  any 
one  who  peruses  the  productions  of  the  sacred  poets,  espe- 
cially those  of  David.  But  no  one  among  the  Hebrews 
could  ever  be  compared  to  King  Solomon ;  who  spake  of 
trees,  from  the  cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  to  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall,  and  also  of  beasts  and  of  fowl,  and  of 
creeping  things  and  of  fishes.  (1  Kings  iv.  33.)  The  nu- 
merous images  which  our  Saviour  derived  from  the  works  of 
nature,  attest  how  deeply  he  had  contemplated  them. 

6.  Arithmetic— The  more  simple  methods  of  arithmetical 
calculation  are  spoken  of  in  the  Pentateuch,  as  if  they  were 
well  known.  The  merchants  of  that  early  period  must,  for 
their  own  convenience,  have  been  possessed  of  some  method 
of  operating  by  numbers. 

7.  Mathematics. — By  this  term  we  understand  Geometry, 
Mensuration,  Navigation,  &c.  As  far  as  a  knowledge  of 
them  was  absolutely  required  by  the  condition  and  employ- 
ments of  the  people,  we  may  well  suppose  that  knowledge 
to  have  actually  existed ;  although  no  express  mention  is 
made  of  these  sciences. 

8:  Astronomy. — The  interests  of  agriculture  and  naviga- 
tion required  some  knowledge  of  astronomy.  An  evidence 
that  an  attempt  was  made  at  a  very  early  period  to  regulate 
the  year  by  the  annual  revolution  of  the  sun,  may  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  the  Jewish  months  were  divided  into  thirty 
days  each.  (See  Gen.  vii.  11.  viii.  4.)  In  Astronomy,  the 
Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Phoenicians  exhibited  great 
superiority.  We  are  informed  there  were  magicians  or  en- 
chanters i-n  Egypt  (Exod.  vii.  11.  Lev.  xx.  27.  xix.  31. 
Deut.  xviii.  20.),  denominated  in  Hebrew  D^DirDD,  because 
they  computed  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  pretended 
to  the  people,  that  they  produced  them  by  the  efficacy  of 
their  own  enchantments.  Astronomy  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  much  cultivated  by  the  Hebrews :  the  laws  of 
Moses,  indeed,  by  no  means  favoured  this  science,  as  the 
neighbouring  heathen  nations  worshipped  the  host  of  heaven ; 
hence  the  sacred  writers  rarely  mention  any  of  the  constella- 
tions by  name.  See  Job  ix.  9.  xxxviii.  31,  32.  Isa.  xiii. 
10.  Amos  V.  8.  2  Kings  xxiii.  5. 

9.  Astrology. — It  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  the 
Hebrews  did  not  devote  greater  attention  to  astronomy,  since 
the  study  of  astrology,  which  was  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  astronomy,  and  was  very  highly  estimated  among 
the  neighbouring  nations  (Isa.  xlvii.  9.  Jer.  xxvii.  9.  1.  35. 
Dan.  ii.  13.  48.)°  was  interdicted  to  iiie  Hebrews.  (Deut. 
xviii.  10.  Lev.  XX.  27.)  Daniel, in'Led,  studied  the  art  of 
astrology  at  Babylon,  but  he  did  not  practise  it.  (Dan.  i. 
20.  ii.  2.)  The  astrologers  (and  those  wise  men  mentioned 
in  Matt.  ii.  1.  et  scq.  appear  to  have  been  such)  divided  the 
heavens  into  apartments  or  habitations,  to  each  one  of  which 
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apartments  they  assigiifnl  a  ruler  or  president.  This  fact 
developes  tlio  origin  of  the  wore!  fii^£cu\,  "rot  Spa,  or  the 
Lord  of  the  {celestial)  dwelliut;.  (Matt.  X.  25.  xii.  21.  27. 
Mark  lii.  22.  Luke  xi.  15— 1".) 

10.  Measures  of  length  are  mentioned  in  Gen.  vi.  15,  IC*. 
A  knowledge  of  the  method  of  measuring  lands  is  implied 
in  the  account  given  in  Gen.  xlvii.  20 — 27.  Mention  is  made, 
in  the  hocus  of  Johand  Joshua,  of  a  line  or  rope  for  the  pur- 
|)ose  of  taking  measunuiienls,  >p,  San.  It  was  brought  hy 
the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt,  where,  according  to  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  anti(piity,  vSiiuvkying  first  had  its  origin, 
and,  in  conso<iuence  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  was  car- 
ried to  the  greatest  height.  It  was  here,  as  we  may  well 
conclude,  that  the  Hebrews  acquired  so  much  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  that  science,  as  to  enable  them,  with  the 
aid  of  the  measurintr  line  above  mentioned,  to  partition  and 
set  off  geographically  the  whole  land  of  Canaan.  Tlie 
weights  used  in  weighinjr  solid  bodies  (Gen.  xxiii.  15,  IG.), 
provided  thev  were  similar  to  each  other  in  form,  imply  a 
Knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  steriiometry. 

11.  The  Mechanic  Arts. — No  express  mention  is  made* 
of  the  mechanic  arts;  i)ut  that  a  knowledge  of  them,  not- 
withstanding, existed,  may  be  inferred  from  the  erection  of 
Noah's  ark,  and  the  tower  of  Babel ;  from  the  use  of  balances 
in  the  time  of  Abraham  ;  also  from  what  is  said  of  the  Egyp- 
tian chariots,  in  Gen.  xli.  -IS.  xlv.  19.  1.  9.  and  Exod.  xiv. 
(),  7. ;  and  from  the  instruments  used  by  the  Egyptians  in 
irrigating  their  lands.  (Deut.  xi.  10.)  It  is  implied  in  the 
mention  of  these,  and  subseciuently  of  many  other  instru- 
ments, that  other  instruments  still,  not  expressly  named,  but 
which  were,  of  course,  necessary  for  the  formation  of  those 
which  are  named,  were  in  existence. 

12.  Geography. — Geographical  notices  occur  so  frequently 
In  tiie  Bible,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  on  this 
point;  but  see  Gen.  x.  1 — 30.  xii.  4 — 15.  xiv.  1 — 16.  xxviii. 
i> — <}.  xlix.  13,  &c.  Perhaps,  however,  it  deserves  to  be 
repeated,  that  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  the  whole  of  Palestine 
was  subjected  to  a  geographical  division.  (Josh,  xviii.  9.) 
It  is  evident,  then,  from  their  geographical  knowledge,  as 
well  as  from  other  circumstances  already  mentioned,  that 
there  must  have  existed  among  thq  Hebrews  the  rudiments, 
if  nothing  more,  of  geographical  science. 


SECTION  IV. 

0:f   THE    COMMERCE    AND    NAVIGATION    OF   THE    HEBREWS. 

Commerce  of  the  JMlditmitcs,  Egyptians,  and  Phccnicians. — 
IL  JMode  of  transporting  goods. — III.  Commerce  of  the 
Hebrews,  particularly  under  Solomon  and  his  successors. — 
IV.  JVotice  of  ancient  shipping. — V.  Jiloney,  -weights,  and 
measures. 

1.  The  Scriptures  do  not  afford  us  any  example  of  trade, 
iiiore  ancient  tnan  those  caravans  of  Ishmaelites  and  Midian- 
ites,  to  whom  Joseph  was  perfidiously  sold  by  his  brethren. 
These  men  were  on  their  return  from  Gilcad,  with  their 
camels  laden  with  spices,  and  other  rich  articles  of  merchan- 
dise, which  they  were  carrying  into  Egypt;  where,  doubt- 
less, they  produced  a  great  return,  from  the  quantities  con- 
sumed in  tnat  country  lor  embalming  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 
From  their  purchasing  Joseph,  and  selling  him  to  Potiphar, 
it  is  evident  that  their  traffic  was  not  confined  to  the  commo- 
dities furnished  by  Gilead.  But  the  most  distinguished 
merchants  of  ancient  times  were  the  Phcenicians,  who  bought 
the  choicest  productions  of  the  East,  which  they  exporteoto 
Africa  and  Europe,  whence  they  took  in  return  silver  and 
other  articles  of  merchandise,  which  they  again  circulated 
in  the  East.  Their  first  metropolis  was  Sidon,  and  after- 
wards Tyre,  founded  about  250  years  before  the  building  of 
Solomons  temple,  or  1251  before  the  Christian  era;  and 
wherever  they  went,  they  appear  to  have  established  peace- 
ful commercial  settlements,  mutually  beneficial  to  themselves 
and  to  the  natives  of  the  country  visited  by  them.  The  com- 
merce of  Tyre  is  particularly  described  in  Isa.  xxiii.  and 
Ezek.  xxvii.  xxviii. 

n.  The  commerce  of  the  East  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
carried  on  by  land  :  hence  ships  are  but  rarely  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament  before  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon. 
There  were  two  principal  routes  from  Paleatine  to  Egypt ; 

«  Jahn's  Archpeologia  Biblica,  by  Upham,  §§  98—100.  104.  106.  Pareau, 
Aiiliqnit*s  Hebraica,  pp.  iS-i— 438. 


viz.  one  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  from 
Gaza  to  Pelusium,  which  was  about  three  days'  journey : 
and  the  other  from  Gaza  to  the  Elanitic  branch  of  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf,  which  now  passes  near  Mount  Sinai,  and  requires 
nearly  a  month  to  complete  it.  Although  chariots  were  not 
unknown  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  East,  yet  they 
chiefly  transported  their  merchandise  across  the  aesert  on 
camels,  a  hardy  race  of  animals,  admirably  adapted  by  nature 
for  this  purpose:  and  lest  they  should  be  plundered  by  rob- 
bers, the  merchants  used  to  travel  in  large  bodies  (as  they 
now  do),  which  are  called  caravans ;  or  in  smaller  compa- 
nies termed  IcafiUs  or  kafl4s.  (Job  vi.  18,  19.  Gen.  xxxvii. 
25.  -Isa.  xxi.  13.) 

HI.  Although  the  land  of  Canaan  was,  from  its  abundant 
produce,  admirably  adapted  to  commerce,  yet  Moses  enacted 
no  laws  in  favour  of  trade;  because  the  Hebrews,  being 
specially  set  apart  for  the  preservation  of  true  religion,  could 
not  be  cfispersed  among  idolatrous  nations  without  being  in 
danger  oi  becoming  contaminated  with  their  abominable 
worship.  He  therefore  only  inculcated  the  strictest  justice 
in  weights  and  measures  (Lev.  xix.  36,  37.  Deut.  xxv.  13, 
11.);  and  left  the  rest  to  future  ages  and  governors.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  the  three  great  festivals  of  the  Jews, 
who  were  bound  to  present  themselves  before  Jehovah  thrice 
in  the  year,  would  give  occasion  for  much  domestic  traffic, 
which  the  individuals  of  the  twelve  tribes  would  carry  on 
with  each  other  either  for  money  or  produce.  From  Judg. 
v.  17.  it  should  seem  that  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  Asher  had 
some  commercial  dealings  with  the  neighbouring  maritime 
nations;  but  the  earliest  direct  notice  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  commerce  of  the  Hebrews  does  not  occur  before 
the  reign  of  David.  This  wise  and  valiant  prince,  by  many 
victories,  not  only  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  his  empire, 
but  also  subdued  the  kintrdom  of  Edom  (which  he  reduced 
into  a  province),  and  made  himself  master  of  the  two  ports 
of  Elath  and  Ezion-geber  on  the  Red  Sea.  Part  of  the 
wealth  acquired  by  his  conquests  he  employed  in  purchasing 
cedar-timber  from  Hiram  1.  king  of  Tyre,  with  whom  he 
maintained  a  friendly  correspondence  as  long  as  he  lived; 
and  he  also  hired  Tyrian  masons  and  carpenters  for  carrying 
on  his  works.2  This  prince  collected,  for  the  building  of  the 
temple,  upwards  of  eight  hundred  millions  of  our  money, 
according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  calculations.^  On  the  death 
of  David,  Solomon  his  successor  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  was  thereby  enabled  to  indulge  his  taste  for  magnificence 
and  luxury,  more  than  his  father  could  possibl)'^  do.  Being 
blest  with  a  larger  share  of  wisdom  than  ever  before  fell  to 
the  lot  of  any  man,  he  directed  his  talents  for  business  to  the 
improvement  of  foreign  commerce,  which  had  not  been  ex- 
pressly prohibited  by  Moses.  He  employed  the  vast  wealth 
amassed  by  his  father  in  w'orks  of  architecture,  and  in  strength- 
ening and  beautifying  his  kingdom.  The  celebrated  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  the  fortifications  of  that  capital,  and  many  en« 
tire  cities  (among  which  was  the  famous  Tadmor  or  Palmy- 
ra), were  built  by  him.  Finding  his  own  subjects  but  little 
qualified  for  such  undertakings,  he  applied  to  Hiram  II.  king 
of  Tyre,  the  son  of  his  father's  friend  Hiram,  who  furnished 
him  with  cedar  and  fir  (or  cypress)  timber,  and  large  stones, 
all  properly  cut  and  prepared  tor  building;  which  the  Tyriana 
carried  by  water  to  the  most  convenient  landing-place  in 
Solomon's  dominions.  Hiram  II.  also  sent  a  great  number 
of  workmen  to  assist  and  instruct  Solomon's  people,  none 
of  whom  had  skill  to  hew  timber  like  untn  the  Siaimians  (I 
Kings  V.  5,  6.),  as  the  Israelites  then  called  the  Tyrians, 
from  their  having  been  orioinally  a  colony  from  Sidon. 
Solomon,  in  return,  furnishecf  the  Tyrians  with  corn,  wine, 
and  oil;  and  he  even  received  a  balance  in  gold.  (1  Kings 
V.  9 — 11.  2  Chron.  ii.  10.)  It  is  not  improbable,  however, 
that  the  gold  w-as  the  stipulated  price  for  Solomon'*  cession 
of  twenty  towns  to  the  Tyrians;  which  Hiram,  not  liking 
them,  afterwards  returned  to  him.     (1  Kings  ix.  12,  13.) 

The  great  intercourse  of  trade  and  friendship,  which  Solo- 
mon had  with  the  first  commercial  people  in  the  western 
world,  inspired  him  with  a  strong  desire  to  participate  in  the 
advantages  of  trade.  His  father's  conquests,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  had  extended  his  territories  to  the  Red  Sea  or 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  had  given  him  the  possession  of  a  good 
harbour,  whence  ships  might  be  despatched  to  the  rich  coun- 
tries of  the  south  and  east.     But,  nis  own  subjects  being 

»  Enpoleiniis,  an  ancient  writer  quoted  by  Eusebius  (De  Praep.  Evang. 
lib.  ix.),  says  that  Uavid  built  ships  in  Arabia,  in  which  he  sent  men  skilled 
in  mines  and  metals  to  the  island  of  Ophir.  Some  modem  authors, 
improving  upon  this  rather  suspicious  authority,  have  ascribed  to  David 
the  honour  of  beina  the  founder  of  the  great  East  Indian  commerce 

»  Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  pp.  35.  203. 
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totally  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  building  and  navigating  vessels, 
r.e  again  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  Hiram.  The  king 
of  Tyre,  who  was  desirous  of  an  opening  to  the  oriental  com- 
merce, the  articles  of  which  his  subjects  were  obliged  to 
receive  at  second  hand  from  the  Arabians,  entered  readily 
into  the  views  of  the  Hebrew  m^march.  Accordingly,  Tyrian 
carpenters  were  sent  to  build  vessels  for  both  kings  at  Ezion- 
o-eber,  Solomon's  port  on  the  Red  Sea;  whither  Solomon 
Himself  also  went  to  an=.Tiate  the  workmen  by  his  presence. 

Solomon's  ships,  conducted  by  Tyrian  navigators,  sailed 
m  company  with  those  of  Hiram  to  some  rich  countries, 
called  Ophir  (most  probably  Sofala  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa),  and  Tarshish,  a  place  supposed  to  be  somewhere  on 
the  same  coast."  The  voyage  required  three  years  to  accona- 
plish  it ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  employed  in 
It,  the  returns  in  this  new  channel  of  trade  were  prodigiously 
great  and  profitable,  consisting  of  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 
valuable  woods,  and  some  exotic  animals,  as  apes  and  pea- 
cocks. We  have  no  information  concerning  the  articles  ex- 
ported in  this  trade  :  but,  in  all  probabilit)'',  the  manufactures 
of  the  Tyrians,  together  with  the  commodities  imported  by 
them  from  other  countries,  were  assorted  with  the  com,  wine, 
and  oil  of  Solomon's  dominions  in  making  up  the  cargoes  ; 
and  his  ships,  like  the  late  Spanish  galleons,  imported  the 
bullion,  partly  for  the  benefit  of  his  industrious  and  commer- 
cial neighbours.  (1  Kings  vii. — x.  2  Chron.  ii.  viii.  ix.) 
Solomon  also  established  a  commercial  correspondence  with 
Egypt;  whence  he  imported  horses,  chariots,  and  fine  linen- 
yarn  :  the  chariots  cost  six  hundred,  and  the  horses  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  shekels  of  silver  each.  (1  Kings  x.  28,  29. 
2  Chron.  i.  16,  17.) 

After  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  Edom  being  in  that  por- 
tion which  remained  to  the  house  of  David,  the  Jews  appear 
to  have  carried  on  the  oriental  trade  from  the  two  ports  of 
Elath  and  Ezion-geber,  especially  the  latter,  until  the  time 
of  .Tehoshaphat,  whose  fleet  was  wrecked  there  (1  Kings 
xxii.  48.  2  Chron.  xx.  36,  #7.)  During  the  reign  of  Jeho- 
ram,  the  wicked  successor  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  Edomites 
shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Jewish  sovereigns,  and  recovered 
their  ports.  From  this  time  the  Jewish  traffic,  through  the 
Red  Sea,  ceased  till  the  reign  of  Uzziah ;  who,  having  reco- 
vered Elath  soon  after  his  accession,  expelled  the  Edomites 
thence,  and  having  fortified  the  place,  peopled  it  with  his 
own  subjects,  who  renewed  their  former  commerce.  This 
appears  to  have  continued  till  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  when  Rezin, 
king  of  Damascus,  having  oppressed  and  weakened  Judah 
in  c'onjunction  with  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  took  advantage  of 
this  circumstance  to  seize  Elath;  whence  he  expelled  the 
Jews,  and  planted  it  with  Syrians.  In  the  following  year, 
however,  Elath  fell  into  the  hands  of  Tiglathpileser,  king  of 
Assyria,  who  conquered  Rezin,  but  did  not  restore  it  to  his 
friend  and  ally,  king  Ahaz.^  Thus  finally  terminated  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel. 
After  the  captivity,  indeed,  during  the  reigns  of  the  Asntionaean 

frinces,  the  Jews  became  great  traders.  In  the  time  of 
'ompey  the  Great  there  were  so  many  Jews  abroad  on  the 
ocean,  even  in  the  character  of  pirates,  that  king  Antigonus 
was  accused  before  him  of  having  sent  them  out  on  purpose. 
During  the  period  of  time  comprised  in  the  New  Testament 
history,  Joppa  and  Csesarea  were  the  two  principal  ports ; 
and  com  continued  to  be  a  staple  article  of  export  to  Tyre. 
(Acts  xii.  20.y 

Durmg  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jews  seem  to  have 
applied  themselves  much  more  than  they  had  previously 
done  to  commercial  pursuits;  for  though  some  of  them 
cultivated  the  soil  at  the  exhortation  of  Jeremiah  (xxix.  4, 

«  It  is  certain  that  under  Pharaoh  Necho,  two  hundred  years  after  the 
time  of  Solomon,  this  voyage  was  made  by  the  Egyptians.  (Hero(ioIus,  lib. 
iv.  c.  42.)  They  sailed  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  returned  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  they  performed  it  in  three  years;  just  the  same  time  that  the 
voyage  under  Solomon  had  taken  up.  It  appears  likewise  from  Pliny 
(Nat.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  67.),  that  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
was  known  and  frequently  practised  before  his  time  ;  by  Hanno  the  Car- 
thaginian, when  Carthage  was  in  all  its  glory  ;  by  one  Eudoxus,  in  the  time 
of  Plolemy  Lathy  rus,  king  of  Egypt ;  and  Ctelius  Antipater,  an  historian  of 
good  credit,  somewhat  earlier  than  Pliny,  testities  that  he  had  seen  a  mer- 
chant who  had  made  the  voyage  from  Gades  to  .Ethiopia.  Bp.  Lowth, 
however,  supposes  Tarshish  to  be  Tartessus  in  Spain.  Isaiah,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  34,  35. 

»  During  this  period,  the  Jews  seem  to  have  had  privileged  streets  at 
Damascus,  as  the  Syrians  had  in  Samaria.  (1  Kings  .\x.  34.)  In  later  times, 
during  the  crusades,  the  Genoese  and  Venetians,  who  had  assisted  the 
Latin  kings  of  Jerusalem,  had  streets  assigned  to  them,  with  great  liberties 
and  exclusive  jurisdictions  therein.  See  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  489—492. 

»  Jahn,  Archaeol.  Heor.  §§  107 — 111.  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Com. 
merce,  vol.  i.  pp.  22 — 24.  26.  Prideaux's  Connection,  vol.  i.  pp.  5—10. 
9th  edit. 
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5.)  yet  many  others  appear  to  nave  gained  lh<  ir  subsistencfc 
by  buying  and  selling.  Hence,  immediately  after  their 
restoration,  there  were  Jewish  traders,  who,  "regardle.ss  ot 
the  rest  of  the  sabbath-day  which  wa.s  enjoined  by  JNIoses, 
not  only  bought  and  sold  on  that  sacred  day  (Neh.  xiii.  15.), 
but  also  extorted  unju.?t  usury.  (Neh.  v.  1 — 13.)  In  later 
times,  foreign  commerce  was  greatly  facilitated  by  Simon 


Maccabffius,  who  made  the  fortified  city  of  Joppa  a  commo- 
dious port  (1  Mace.  xiv.  5.),  and  by  Herod  tne  Great,  w-ho 
erectea  the  city  of  Caesarea,  which  he  converted  into  a  very 


excellent  harbour,  which  was  always  free  from  the  waves  of 
the  sea  by  means  of  a  magnificentmole.^ 

IV.  Respecting  the  size  and  architecture  of  the  Jewish 
ships,  we  have  no  information  whatever.  The  trading  vessels 
of  the  ancients  were,  in  general,  much  inferior  in  size  to 
those  of  the  moderns  :  Cicero  mentions  a  number  of  ships 
of  burden,  none  of  which  were  below  two  thousand  ampho- 
rae, that  is,  not  exceeding  fifty-six  tons  ;*  and  in  a  trading 
vessel,  in  all  probability  of  much  less  burden,  bound  with 
corn  from  Alexandria  in  Egypt  to  Rome,  St.  Paul  was 
^embarked  at  Myra  in  Lycia.  From  the  description  of  his 
voyage  in  Acts  xxvii.  it  is  evident  to  what  small  improve- 
ment the  art  of  navigation  had  then  attained.  They  had 
no  anchors,  by  which  to  moor  or  secure  their  vessels  ;  and 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  crew  of  the  vessel  on  board  of 
which  the  apostle  was  embarked,  drew  her  up  on  the  beach 
of  the  several  places  where  they  stopped,  and  made  her  fast 
on  the  rocks,  as  the  ancient  Greeks  did  in  the  time  of  Ho- 
mer,s  which  practice  also  still  obtains  in  almost  every  island 
of  Greece."  Further,  they  had  no  compass  by  which  they 
could  steer  their  course  across  the  trackless  deep ;  and  the 
sacred  historian  represents  their  situation  as  peculiarly  dis- 
tressing, when  the  sight  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  was 
intercepted  from  them.  (Acts  xxvii.  20.)  'Phe  vessel  being 
overtaken  by  one  of  those  tremendous  gales,  which,  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  prevail  in  the  Mediterranean^ 
(where  they  are  now  called  Levanters),  they  had  much  work  to 
come  by  the  ship's  boat,  which  appears  to  have  been  towed 
along  after  the  vessel,  agreeably  to  the  custom  that  still  ob- 
tains in  the  East,  where  the  skins  are  fastened  to  the  stems  of 
the  ships  (16.);  luhich  having  taken  up,  that  is,  having  drawn 
it  up  close  to  the  stern,  they  proceeded  to  under-gird  the  ship. 
(17.)  We  learn  from  various  passages  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  that  the  ancients  had  recourse  to  this  expe- 
dient in  order  to  secure  their  vessels,  when  in  imminent 
danger  ;9  and  this  method  has  been  used  even  in  modern 
times.'" 

Much  ingenious  conjecture  has  been  hazarded  relative  to 
the  nature  of  the  ntader-bands,  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii. 
40. ;  but  the  supposed  difficulty  will  be  obviated  by  attend- 
ing to  the  structure  of  ancient  vessels.  It  was  usual  for  all 
large  ships  (of  which  description  were  the  Alexandrian 
corn  ships)  to  have  two  rudders,  a  kind  of  very  large  and 
broad  oars,  which  were  fixed  at  the  head  and  stern.  The 
bands  were  some  kind  of  fastenings,  by  which  these  rudders 
were  hoisted  some  way  out  of  the  water  ;  for  as  they  could 
be  of  no  use  in  a  storm,  and  in  the  event  of  fair  weather 
coming  the  vessel  could  not  do  without  them,  this  was  a 
prudent  way  of  securing  them  from  being  broken  to  pieces 
by  the  agitation  of  the  waves.  These  bands  being  loosed, 
the  mdders  would  fall  down  into  their  proper  places,  and 

«  .Tosephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xv.  c.  9.  §  6.    Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  418, 419. 

»  Epist.  ad  Familiares,  lib.  xii.  ep.  15. 

«  Iliad,  lib.  i.  435.  et  passim. 

•<  Emerson's  Letters  from  the  .Hgean,  vol.  ii.  p.  121.  Tlie  following  pas- 
sages of  Acts  xx\\\.  will  derive  elucidation  from  the  above  practice :  it  will 
be  observed  that  at  setting  sail  there  is  no  mention  made  of  heaving  up  the 
anchor;  but  there  occur  such  phrases  as  the  foWovima;— And  entering 
into  a  ship  of  Adrami/ttium.  we  launched,  meaning  to  sail  by  the  coast 
of  Asia,  (verse  2.)  And  when  the  south  uind  blew  softly,  supposing  that 
ilicy  had  obtained  their  purpose,  loosing  thence,  they  saited  close  by 
Crete.  (13.)  And  again.  And  when  loe  had  launcjied  from  thence,  ur 
sailed  under  Cyprus,  because  the  jcmrfs  were  contrary.  (4.)  Ibid,  pn 
121,  122. 

•  Mr.  Emenson  has  described  the  phenomena  attending  one  of  thect 
gales  in  his  Letters  from  the  ^gean,  vol.  ii.  pp.  149—152. 

»  Rapheliii.^  and  Wetstein,  in  loc.  have  collected  numerous  testimonies: 
See  also  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  239,  240. 

>o  The  process  of  under-girding  a  ship  is  thus  perlbrmed :— A  stout  cabk 
is  slipped  under  the  vessel  at  the  prow,  which  the  seamen  can  conduct  to 
any  part  of  the  ship's  keel,  and  then  fasten  the  two  ends  on  the  deck,  1c 
keep  the  planks  from  siarling.  .^s  many  rounds  as  may  be  necessary 
may  be  thus  taken  about  the  vessel.  An  instance  of  this  l^nd  is  mentioned 
in  Lord  Anson's  Voyage  round  the  World.  Sppabing  of  a  Spanish  irian-of- 
war  in  a  storm,  the  writer  says,—"  They  weic  obliged  to  throw  overboard 
all  their  upper-deck  guns ;  and  take  six  tur^o  of  the  cable  round  the  ship 
to  prevent  her  opening."  (p.  24.  4to.  eull./  Up.  Pearce  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke 
on  Acts  .xxvii.  17.  Two  instances  of  under-girding  a  ship  are  noticed  in  the 
Chevalier  de  Johnstone's  Meii.nirT  "f  the  Rebellion  in  1745 — 6.  •Tx)ndoti. 
1822.  8vo.)  DP.  421.  4G4. 
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serve  to  steer  Jie  vessel  iiilo  the  creek  which  they  now  liad 
in  view.' 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  have  images  on 
their  ships  both  at  the  head  and  stern  ;  the  first  of  which 
was  called  no^a^/zof,  or  the  siirn,  from  which  the  vessel 
was  named,  and  the  other  was  that  of  the  tutelar  doity  to 
whoso  care  it  was  committed.  There  is  no  doubt  but  they 
sometimes  had  deities  at  the  head  :  in  which  case  it  i  ; 
most  likely,  that  if  they  had  any  figure  at  the  stern,  it  w  s 
the  same  ;  as  it  is  hardly  probable,  that  the  ship  should 
be  called  by  the  name  of  one  deity,  and  be  committed  to 
the  care  of  another.  The  constellation  of  the  Dioscuri, 
that  is,  of  Castor  and  Pollux  (Acts  xxviii.  11.),  was 
deemed  favourable  to  mariners ;  and,  therefore,  for  a  good 
omen,  they  had  them  painted  or  carved  on  the  head  of  the 
ship,  whence  they  gave  it  a  name,  which  the  sacred  his- 
torian uses.2 

The  Kgyptians  commonly  used  on  the  Nile  a  light  sort  of 
ships  or  Doats  made  of  the  reed  papyrus.^  Isaiaii  alludes  to 
them  (xviii.  2.),  in  our  version  rendered  vesnek  of  hiilrushes.'* 
Boats  of  similar  frail  materials  are  still  in  use  in  the 
Kast.' 

V.  Commerce  could  not  be  carried  on  without  Coin,  nor 
without  a  system  of  Weights  a.id  Measures. 

Although  the  Scriptures  frequently  mention  gold,  silver, 
biHss,  certain  sums  of  money,  purchases  made  with  money, 
current  money,  and  money  of  a  certain  weight ;  yet  the  use 
of  coin  or  stamped  Money  appears  to  have  been  of  late  intro- 
duction among  the  Hebrews.  Calmct  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
anciv^nt  Hebrews  took  gold  and  silver  only  oy  weight,  and 
that  they  regarded  the  purity  of  the  metal,  and  not  the  stamp. 
The.  practice  of  weighmg  money  is  stated  by  M.  Volney  to 
oe  generdl  in  Syria, iKgypt,  and  Turkey :  no  piece,  however 
effaced,  is  there  refused.  The  merchant  draws  out  his  scales 
and  we'ghs  it,^  as  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  when  he  pur- 
chased tT?e  cave  of  Machpelah  for  a  sepulchre.  (Gen.  xxiii. 
16.)'  The  most  ancient  mode  of  carrying  on  trade,  unques- 
tfonably,  was  by  way  of  barter,  or  exchanging  one  commo- 
lity  for  another;  a  custom  which  obtains  in  some  places  even 


to  this  day.  In  process  of  time  such  metals  as  were  deemed 
the  most  valuable  were  received  into  traffic,  and  were  weighed 
out;  until  the  inconveniences  of  this  method  induced  men  to 
give  to  each  metal  a  certain  mark,  weight,  and  degree  of 
alloy,  in  order  to  determine  its  value,  and  save  both  buyers 
and  sellers  the  trouble  of  weighing  and  examining  the  metal. 
[n  some  cases,  t'ne  earliest  coins  bore  the  impression  of  a 
particular  figure ;  in  others,  they  were  made  to  resemble 
objects  of  nature.  The  coinage  of  money  was  of  late  dale 
among  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Komans.  The  Persians 
had  none  coined  before  the  reign  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes,  nor  had  the  Greeks  (whom  the  Romans  most  prooa- 
bly  imitated)  any  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  We  have 
no  certain  vestiges  of  the  existence  of  coined  money,  among 
the  Kgyptians,  Before  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies;  nor  had  the 
Hebrews  any  coinage  until  the  government  of  Judas  Macca- 
bsEus,  to  whom  Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  granted  the 
privilege  of  coining  his  own  money  in  Judaea.  Before  these 
respective  times,  all  pajonents  were  made  by  weight;  this 
will  account  for  one  and  the  same  word  (^shekel,  which  comes 
from  shcikal,  to  weiirfi),  denoting  both  a  certain  weight  of  any 
commodity  and  also  a  determinate  sum  of  money.8  The 
holy  pliancy  of  temper  with  which  believers  should  conform 
to  all  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  is  by  St.  Paul  represented 
by  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the  coining  of  money,  in  which  the 
liquid  metals  accurately  receive  the  figure  of  the  mould  or 
die  into  which  they  are  poured.  (Rom.  vi.  lH.y 

Weights  and  Measures  were  regulated  at  a  very  early 
period  in  Asia.  Moses  made  various  enactments  concerning 
them  for  the  Hebrews ;  and  both  weights  and  measures,  which 
were  to  serve  as  standards  for  form  and  contents,  were  depo- 
sited at  first  in  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  in  the  temple, 
under  the  cognizance  bf  the  priests.'"  On  the  destruction  of 
Solomon's  temple  these  standards  necessarily  perished ;  and 
during  the  captivity  the  Hebrews  used  the  weights  and  mea- 
sures of  their  masters. 

For  tables  of  the  weights,  measures,  and  money  used  in 
commerce,  and  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  No.  II.  of  the  appendix  to  this  volume. 
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lie,,  xation*  of  the  Jews  in  domestic  Life. — 11.  Military  Sports. — III.  Introduction  of  gymnastic  and  theatrical  Exhibi- 
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■which  they  were  subjected. — 2.  Foot  Race. — 3.  Re-wards  of  the  Victors. — 4.  Beautiful  Allusions  to  these  Games  in  the  JVew 
Testament  explained. 


The  whole  design  of  the  Mosaic  institutes,  being  to  pre- 
serve the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God  among  the 
Israelites,  will  sufficiently  account  for  their  silence  respect- 
ing recreations  and  amusements.  Although  no  particular 
circumstances  are  recorded  on  this  subject,  we  meet  with  a 
few  detached  facts  which  show  that  the  Hebrews  were  not 
entire^  destitute  of  amusements. 

I.  The  various  events  incident  to  Domestic  Life  afforded 
them  occasions  for  festivity.     Thus,  Abraham  made  a  great 

•  Eisner  and  Wetstein  on  Acts  xxvli.  40. 

•»  Valpy's  Gr.  Test.  vol.  ii.  on  Acts  xxviii.  11. 

>  Ex  ipso  quidem  papyro  navigia  texunt  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xiii.  11. 
The  same  Tact  is  attested  by  Lucan:  coDseritur  bi'iula  Mempliitis  cymba 
papyro.     Pharsal  lib.  iv.  136. 

•  Bp.  Lowth  on  Isaiah  xviii.  2. 

'  The  Hon.  Capt.  Keppel,  giving  an  account  ofan  excursion  up  the  river 
Tigris,  thus  describes  the  boat  in  which  he  embarked : — "  It  was  in  shape 
lik?  a  large  circular  basket ;  the  sides  were  of  willow,  covered  over  with 
oilaraen,  the  bottom  was  laid  with  reeds.  This  sort  of  boat  is  common  to 
tho  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  is  probably  best  adapted  to  the  strong 
cU-Tents  common  to  these  rivers.  May  not  these  boats  be  of  the  same 
kltd  as  the  vessels  of  bulrushes  upon  the  tcalers  alluded  to  by  Isaiah  1 
(jviii.  2.)"    Narrative  of  Travels  from  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  197,  198. 

•  In  a  piece  of  sculpture  discovered  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  at  EI 
Cab,  the  ancient  Eleethias  in  Egypt,  there  was  represented  a  pair  of 
scales :  at  one  end  was  a  man  writing  an  account,  while  another  was  weigh- 
aigsouie  small  articles,  probably  loaves  of  bread.  The  weight  was  in  the 
form  of  a  cow  coucbant.    Travels  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  &c.  pp.  130—132. 

'  Volney's  Travels  in  Syria,  *c.  vol.  ii.  p.  425.  In  considerable  payments 
an  agent  of  exchange  is  sent  for,  who  counts  paras  by  thousands,  rejects 
pieces  of  false  money,  and  weighs  all  the  sequins  either  separately  or 
together.  (Ibid.)  This  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  phrase,  current  money 
mith  the  mtr^hant,  in  Gen.  xxiii.  16. 


feast  on  the  day  when  Isaac  was  weaned.  (Gen.  xxi.  8.) 
Weddings  were  always  seasons  of  rejoicing  (see  pp.  161, 
162.  supra)  :  so  also  were  the  seasons  of  sheep-shearing 
n  Sam.  XXV.  36.  and  2  Sam.  xiii.  23.) ;  and  harvest-home. 
(See  p.  177.)  To  which  may  be  added,  the  birth-days  of 
sovereigns.  (Gen.  xl.  20.  Mark  ^-i.  21.)  Of  most  of  these 
festivities  music  (see  p.  183.)  and  dancing  (see  p.  184.) 
were  the  accompaniments.  From  the  amusement  of  children 
sitting  in  the  market-place,  and  imitating  the  usages  common 
at  wedding  feasts  ana  at  funerals,  Jesus  Christ  takes  occa- 
sion to  compare  the  pharisees  to  sullen  children  who  will  be 
pleased  with  nothing  which  their  companions  can  do,  whe- 
ther they  play  at  weddings  or  funerals  ;  since  they  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  attend  either  to  the  severe  precepts  and 
life  of  John  the  Baptist,  or  to  the  milder  precepts  and  habits 
of  Christ,  (Malt.  xi.  16,  17. V'  The  infamous  practice  of 
gamesters  who  play  with  loacied  dice  has  furnished  St.  Paul 
with  a  strong  metaphor,  in  which  he  cautions  the  Christians 
at  Ephesus  against  the  cheating  sleight  of  men  (Eph.  iv.  14.), 
whether   unbelieving  Jews,  heathen  philosophers,  or  false 

•  Calmet's  Dictionary,  vol.  il.  article  Money.  See  a  full  account  of  the 
money  coined  by  the  Maccabxan  princes,  in  F.  P.  Bayer's  Dissertatio  De 
Numis  IIebra?o-Samarilani3.    Valentiae  Edetanorum.  1781.  4to. 

•  Cox's  Hors  Romance,  p.  33. 

!•  Michaelis  has  fully  discussed  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  the  Mosaic 
regulations  concerning  weights  and  measures,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  iii.  pp.  373 — 397. 

>>  Kuinoel  on  MaU.  xi.  17. 
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ALLUSIONS  TO  THE  THEATRES,  AND  TO 


[Part  IV. 


teachers  in  the  church  itself,  who  corrupted  the  doctrines  of 
>he  Gospel  for  worldly  purposes,  while  they  assumed  the 
appearance  of  great  disinterestedness  and  piety.' 

II.  Military  Sports  and  exercises  appear  to  have  been 
common  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Jewish  history.  By 
.hese  the  Jewish  youth  were  taught  the  use  of  the  bow 
(1  Sam.  XX.  20.  30 — 35.),  or  the  hurling  of  stones  from  a 
sling  with  unerring  aim.  (Judg.  xx.  16.  I  Chron.  xii.  2.) 
Jerome  informs  us,  that  in  his  days  (the  fourth  century)  it 
was  a  common  exercise  throughout  Judaea  for  the  young  men, 
who  were  ambitious  to  give  proof  of  their  strength,  to  lift 
up  round  stones  of  enormous  weight,  some  as  high  as  their 
knees,  others  to  their  navel,  shoulders,  or  head,  wiiile  others 
placed  them  at  the  top  of  their  heads,  with  their  hands  erect 
,  and  joined  together.  He  further  states,  that  he  saw  at  Athens 
an  extremely  heavy  brazen  sphere  or  globe,  which  he  vainly 
endeavoured  to  lift ;  and  that  on  inquiring  into  its  use,  he 
was  informed,  that  no  one  was  permitted  to  contend  in  the 
games  until,  by  his  lifting  of  this  weight,  it  was  ascertained 
who  could  be  matched  with  him.  From  this  exercise  Jerome 
elucidates  a  difficult  passage  in  Zech.  xii.  3.,  in  which  the  pro- 

Ehet  compares  Jerusalem  to  a  stone  of  great  weight,  which 
eing  too  heavy  for  those  who  attempted  to  lift  it  up,  or  even 
to  remove  it,  falls  back  upon  them,  ancf  crushes  them  to  pieces.^ 
III.  Among  the  great  changes  which  were  effectea  in  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews,  subsequently  to  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  may  be  reckoned  the  introduction  of 
Gymnastic  Spohts  and  Games,  in  imitation  of  those  cele- 
brated by  the  Greeks ;  who,  it  is  well  known,  were  passion- 
ately fond  of  theatrical  exhibitions.  These  amusements  they 
carried,  with  their  victorious  anna,  into  the  various  countries 
of  the  East;  the  inhabitants  of  which,  in  imitation  of  their 
masters,  addicted  themselves  to  the  same  diversions,  and 
endeavoured  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  same  exercises. 
The  profligate  high-priest  Jason,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  first  introduced  public  games  at  Jerusalem,  where 
he  erected  a  gymnasium,  or  "  place  for  exercise,  and  for  the 
training  up  of  youth  in  the  fashions  of  the  heathen."  (2  Mace. 
iv.  9.)  "  The  avowed  purpose  of  these  athletic  exercises 
was,  the  strengthening  oi  the  body ;  but  the  real  design  went 
to  the  gradual  change  of  Judaism  for  heathenism,  as  was 
clearly  indicated  by  the  pains  which  many  took  to  efface  the 
mark  of  circumcision.  The  games,  besides,  were  closely 
connected  with  idolatriJ^ ;  for  they  were  generally  celebrated 
in  honour  of  some  pagan  god.  The  innovations  of  Jason 
were  therefore  extremely  odious  to  the  m.ore  pious  part  of  the 
nation,  and  even  his  own  adherents  did  not  enter  fully  into 
all  his  views. "2  They  also  produced  a  demoralizing  effect 
upon  the  Jews.  Even  the  very  priests,  neglecting  tlie  duties 
of  their  sacred  office,  hastened  to  be  partakers  of  these  un- 
lawful sports,  and  were  ambitious  of  obtaining  the  prizes 
awarded  to  the  victors.  (10 — 15.)  The  restoration  of  divine 
worship,  and  of  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  laws  and  insti- 
tutions under  the  Maccabsean  princes,  put  an  end  to  these 
spectacles.  They  were,  however,  revived  by  Herod,  who, 
in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  emperor  Augustus 
(b.  c.  7.),  built  a  theatre  at  Jerusalem,^  and  also  a  capacious 
amphitheatre,  without  the  city,  in  the  plain ;  and  who  also 
erected  similar  edifices  at  Csesarea,*  and  appointed  games  to 
be  solemnized  every  fifth  year  with  great  splendour,  and 
amid  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators,  who  were  invited  by 
proclamation  from  the  neighbouring  countries.  Josephus' 
narrative  of  these  circumstances  is  not  sufficiently  minute  to 
enable  us  to  determine  with  accuracy  «// the  exhibitions  which 
took  place  on  these  occasions.  But  we  may  collect,  that  they 
consisted  of  wrestling,  chariot-racing,  music,  and  combats  of 
wild  beasts,  which  either  fought  with  one  another,  or  with 
men  who  were  under  sentence  of  death  : — a  barbarous  amuse- 
ment which  has  happily  been  abolished  by  the  beneficent 
influence  of  the  Gospel.  Further,  the  most  distinguished 
wrestlers  were  invited  to  attend  by  the  promise  of  very  great 
rewards  to  the  victors.  The  Gentiles  were  highly  delighted 
with  these  exhibitions,  which  were  so  utterly  repugnaiit  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jews,  that  they  regarded  them 
with  the  utmost  horror  and  detestation.^ 

•  Dr.  Mackniglit  on  Eph.  iv.  14. 

>  Jerome  on  Zech.  xii.  3.    (Op.  torn.  iii.  col.  17S0.  edit.  Bene.dictin.)    W. 
I«vvth  on  Zech.  xii.  3. 
«  Jahn's  Hist,  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  p.  303. 

♦  Josephus,  Ant,  Jud.  lib.  xv.  c.  8.  §  1. 

'  Bell.  .lujd.  lib.  i.  c.  21.  §8.  The  different  passages  of  Josephus  are 
c;taniined  in  detail  by  Kichhorn  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  tlie  facts 
'iljove  stated)  in  hisCommentatiode  JudaeorumRe  Scenica,  inserted  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Commentationes  Societatis  Regife  Gottingensis  Re- 
tentiores.    Gottingm,  1813.  4to. 

«  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  Jib.  xv.  c.  8.  §§  1,  2. 


IV.  In  ail  countries  the  stage  has  ever  furnished  different 
languages  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  Metaphors  and 
Allusions  that  adorn  them.'  In  every  tongue  we  read  of  the 
drama  of  human  life  :«  its  scenes  are  described  as  continually 
shifting  and  varying :  mortal  life  is  represented  as  an  intri- 
cate p'ot,  which  will  gradually  unfold  and  finally  wind  up 
into  ha  Tiony  and  happiness  ;  and  the  world  is  styled  a  mag- 
nificent theatre,  in  which  God  has  placed  us, — assigned  to 
every  man  a  character, — is  a  constant  spectator  how  he  sup- 
ports this  character, — and  will  finally  applaud  or  condemn 
according  to  the  good  or  bad  execution  of  the  part,  whatever 
it  is,  he  has  been  appointed  to  act.^  The  drama  was  insti- 
tuted to  exhibit  a  striking  picture  of  human  life,  and,  in  a 
faithful  mirror,  to  hold  up  to  the  spectator's  view  that  mis- 
cellany of  characters  which  diversify  it,  and  those  inter- 
changes and  reverses  of  fortune  which  chequer  it.'"  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  though  the  observation  is  pro- 
per for  the  sake  of  illustrating  a  very  beautiful  passage  in 
one  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  that  a  variety  of  scenes  is  painted, 
which  by  means  of  the  requisite  machinery  are  very  fre- 
quently shifting,  in  order  to  shov/  the  characters  in  a  variety 
of  places  and  fortunes.  To  the  spectator,  lively  and  affecting 
views  are  by  turns  displayed,  sometimes,  for  example,  of 
Thebes,  sometimes  of  Athens,"  one  while  of  a  palace,  at 
another  of  a  prison ;  now  of  a  splendid  triumph,  and  now 
of  a  funeral  procession, — every  thing,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  catastrophe,  perpetually  varying  and  changing  according 
to  the  rules  and  conduct  of  the  drama.  Agreeaoly  to  this^ 
with  what  elegance  and  propriety  does  St.  Paul,  whom  we 
find  quoting  Menander,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  of 
the  Greek  comedy,  represent  the  fashion  of  this  world  as 
continually  passing  away,'2  and  all  the  scenes  of  this  vain 
and  visionary  life  as  perpetually  shifting !  "  The  imagery," 
says  Grotius,  "  is  taken  from  the  theatre,  where  the  scenery 
is  suddenly  changed,  and  exhibits  an  appearance  totally  dii- 
ferent."!'  And  as  the  transactions  of  the  drama  are  not  real, 
but  fictitious  and  imaginary,  such  and  such  characters  being 
assumed  and  personated,  in  whose  joys  or  griefs,  in  whose 
domestic  felicities  or  infelicities,  in  whose  elevation  or  de- 
pression, the  actor  is  not  really  and  personally  interested,  but 
only  supports  a  character,  perhaps  entirely  foreign  from  his 
own,  and  represents  passions  and  affections  in  which  his  own 
heart  has  no  share :  how  beautiful  and  expressive,  when  con- 
sidered in  this  light,  is  that  passage  of  Scripture  wherein  the 
apostle  is  inculcating  a  Christian  indifference  for  this  world, 
and  exhorting  us  not  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  unduly  affected 
either  by  the  joys  or  sorrows  of  so  fugitive  and  transitory  a 
.scene!  (I  Cor.  vii.  29 — 31.)  But  this  I  say,  brdliren,  thi 
time  is  sliort.  It  remaineth  that  both  they  that  have  wives  be  as 
though  they  had  none :  and  they  that  v;eep  as  though  they  wept 
not :  and  they  that  rejoice  as  though  they  rejoiced  not :  and  they 
that  buy  as  though  they  possessed  7iot :  and  they  that  use  this 
world  as  not  abusing  it.^^    For  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 

I  For  the  following  account  of  the  theatrical  representations,  and  of  the 
Grecian  games  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament,  the  author  is  indebted  to 
Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  sections  I.  and  4.,  collated  with  Briin- 
ing's  Compendium  Antiquitatum  Grcecarum  e  profanis  Sacrarum,  pp.  352 
— 37G.,  from  which  treatise  Dr.  H.  appears  to  have  derived  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  materials. 

Epigram  in  Antholog. 
Quomodo  fabula,  sic  vita  ;  non  qu;\m  diu,  sed  quani  bene  acta  sit,  refert. 
Nihil  ad  rem  pertinet,  quo  loco  desinas  :  quocunquo  voles  desine  :  tantdra 
bonara  clausulam  impone.     Seneca,  epist.  Ixxvii.  torn.  ii.  p.  306.  edit.  Elz. 

iiTOv  Til  3-£k]j  /.tip)),  a\X»   -^J,    Tpia,    xxX'jiS   iin-»;'   iv    ufrjoi    t  lu  ^lai  t»  Tpi» 

Kiv  TO  Sp3.iix  £,-1.  Mar.  .\ntoninus,  lib.  xii.  p.  236.  edit.  Oxon.  The  words 
of  the  Psalmist,— "  we  spend  our  days  as  a  tale  that  is  told," — have  been 
supposed  to  be  an  allusion  to  a  dramatic  fable.  The  imagery,  considered 
in  this  view,  would  be  striking,  did  we  know  that  the  early  Jews  ever  had 
any  scenical  representations. 

°  Epicteti  Enchirid.  cap.  17.  p.  699.  Upton.  Epicteli  Pissertationes  al> 
Arriano.  hb.  iv.  p.  580.  TJpton. 

">  M.  Antoninus,  lib.  xi.  §  vi  p.  20t.  edit.  O.von. 

"  Modo  me  Thebis,  modo  ponit  Alhenis. 

Horat.  Epist.  lib.  ii.  ver.  213. 

*»  Cor.  vii.  31.     nap»y£>  yxf  TO  tr%i\iia.  Tou  xO(r/<ou  toutou. 

"  Dicitur,  ■::ru.fti.ynv  TO  a-/,tiiix  tuc  (rx)iv)ic.  ubi  scena  invertitur,  aliamqne 
plane  ostendit  faciem.  Grotius,  ad  loc.  Mais  comme  Grotius  remarque 
que  cette  reflexion  del'  Apotre  est  emprnntce  du  theatre,  et  que  le  mot 
Grec  <y/,:\;j.x^  que  I'on  traduit  la  figure,  signifie  proprement  un  personnage 
de  tliefure,  ou  une  dftcorafion  dans  Euripide  et  clans  Aristophane,  et  que 
les  Grecs  disoient  pour  marquer  le  changcmcnt  de  .scene,  ou  de  decoration 
du  theatre  vxfxyn  to  trxii^'^  -''ii  o"!")"'-!;,  on  croitqu'il  faudroit  traduire,  La 
face  de  ce  monde  change,  ce  qui  convient  parfaitement  au  dessein  de 
I'Aputre  dans  cette  conjoncture.  Projet  d  uiie  Nouvelle  Version,  par  le 
Cene,  p.  074.    RoUer.  1696. 

II  K.t]:4%p-.i./<£i/oi  is  very  unhappily  renlcipii  abuse.  It  is  here  used  in  a 
pood  sense,  as  the  whole  passage  requires.  From  the  transiency  of  human 
life  the  apostle  observes,  that  those  who  are  now  usir  g  this  world's  happi- 
ness will  soon  be  as  those  who  had  never  enjoyed  it  The  Greek  writers 
i>Re  nxfx%p»o/jai  or  A;i-o%f«0|«»i  to  abuse. 
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away.  If  \vn  keep  in  mind  the  supposed  allusion  in  the  text 
(the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away),  we  shall  discern  a 
peculiar  beauty  and  force  in  his  languajre  and  sentiment.  For 
the  actors  in  a  play,  whether  it  be  comedy  or  tragedy,  do  not 
act  their  own  proper  and  personal  concerns,  but  only  perso- 
nate and  mimic  the  characters  and  conditions  of  otiier  men. 
And  so  when  they  weep  in  acting  some  tragical  part,  it  is  as 
though  they  wept  not;  and  there  is  more  show  and  appear- 
ance, than  truth  and  reality,  of  grief  and  sorrow  in  the;  case. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  rejoice  in  acting  some  brighter 
scene,  it  is  as  though  they  rejoiced  not;  it  is  but  a  feigned 
semblance  of  joy,  and  forced  air  of  mirth  and  gayety,  which 
they  exhibit  to  the  spectators,  no  real  inward  gladness  of 
heart.  If  they  Beem  to  contract  marriages,  or  act  the  mer- 
chant, or  personate  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  still  it  is  nothing 
but  fiction.  And  so  when  the.  play  is  over,  they  have  no 
wives,  no  possessions  or  goods,  no  enjoyments  of  the  world, 
in  consequence  of  such  representations.  In  like  manner,  by 
this  apt  comparison,  the  apostle  would  teach  us  to  moderate 
our  desires  and  affections  towards  eve-ry  thing  in  this  world ; 
and  rather,  as  it  were,  to  personate  such  things  as  matters  of 
a  foreign  nature,  than  to  incorporate  ourselves  with  them,  as 
our  own  proper  and  personal  concern.' 

"The  theatre  is  also  furnished  with  dresses  suitable  to 
every  age,  and  adapted  to  every  circumstance  and  change  of 
fortune.  The  persons  of  the  drama,  in  one  and  the  same 
representation,  frequently  support  a  variety  of  characters : 
the  prince  and  the  beggar,  trie  young  and  the  old,  change 
their  dress  according  to  tiie  characters  in  which  they  respect- 
ively appear,  by  turns  laying  aside  one  hal)it  and  assuming 
another,  agreeably  to  every  condition  and  ago.^  The  apostle 
Paul  seems  to  allude  to  this  custom,  and  Ins  expressions  re- 
garded in  this  ligtit  have  a  peculiar  beauty  and  energy,  when 
he  exhorts  Christians  to  put  off  thk  old  man  with  his  deeds, 
and  fu  PUT  o.\  thk  new  man.  (Coloss.  iii.  9,  10.  Eph.  iv. 
22,  23,  24.)  T/inf  ye  put  off,  conccmins;  the  former  conver- 
mlinn,  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful 
lusts ;  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  minds,  and  that  yc 
PUT  ON  THE  NEW  MAN,''  wkich  after  God  is  created  in  righteous- 
nees  and  true  holiness. 

"  It  is,  moreover,  well  known,  that  in  the  Roman  theatres 
and  amphitheatres,  malefactors  and  criminals  were  con- 
demned to  figlrt  with  lions,  bears,  elephants,  and  tigers,  for 
which'  all  parts  of  the  Koman  dominions  were  industriously 
ransacked,  to  afford  this  very  polite  and  elegant  amusement 
to  this  most  refined  and  civilized  people.  The  wretched 
miscreant  was  brought  upon  the  stage,  regarded  with  the 
hst  ignominy  and  contempt  hy  the  assembled  multitudes, 
made  a  gazing-stock  to  the  world,  as  tiie  apostle  expresses 
it ;  and  a  wild  bf^ast,  instigated  to  madness  by  the  shouts 
and  light  missive  darts  of  the  spectators,  was  let  loose  upon 
him,  to  tear  and  worry  him  in  a  miserable  manner.  To  this 
sanguinary  and  brutal  custom  the  following  expressions  of 


ihe  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  allude.'  (x.  32,  33.) 

"    '    of  afflictions,  partly  tvhilst  ye  were 

•nade  a  sa-z inn-stock,  both  by  reproaches  and  afflictions.     The 


Yc  endured  a  great  fight  of  afflictions 


original  is  very  emphatical ;  being  openly  exposed  as  on  a 
public  theatre  to  ignominious  insults  and  to  the  last  cruel- 
ties.^ In  another  passage  also,  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the 
determined  fierceness  and  bigotry  with  wliicb  the  citizens 
of  Ephesus  opposed  him,  uses  a  strong  metaphorical  expres- 
sion taken  from  the  theatre: — If  after  the  manner  of  men  I 
have  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus.  Not  that  the  apostle 
appears  to  have  been  actually  condemned  by  his  enemies  to 


fstrnxivVjif.  Diogenes 


'  Breltell's  Discourses,  p.  31S. 

»  Eivxt  -yxp  c,uofOv  rtu  xyx^to  vTOxpiTu  tov  to^o 
Ayxfitftvovo;  rzfaToDvtiv  xvxKxix,  ixxUf^v'v-anftvtT 
Laertius,  lib.  vii.  p.  4G8.  edit.  Meiboniii.  1692. 

»  Mihi  quidem  diibium  non  est  quin  hocc  Iciqiiendi  ralioducta  sit  ab  ado- 
'■ibus,  qui,  habitu  mutato,  vestibusque  ileposilis,  alias  partes  agunt,  aliosque 
se  esse  produnt,  quam  qui  in  »ccna  esse  vidobantur.  Krcbsii  Obsenationes 
n  Nov.  Test,  p  342.    Lipsiie,  1755. 

* Quodcunque  treniendum  est 

Dentibus,  aut  insigne  jubis,  aut  nobile  cornu, 
Aut  rigidum  setis  capitur,  decus  onine  timorque 
Sylvarum,  non  caule  latent,  non  mole  resistunt. — Claudian. 
»  OviiJiir.uci;  T(  XXI  iKi-^tiTi  SixTpito."!".,  exposed  on  a  public  stage, 
uispensatorem  ad  bcstias  dedit.  Hoc  est,  teipsum  traducere.  Id  est,  says 
one  of  the  commentators,  ludibrio  exponcre.  Petronius  Arbiter,  p.  220 
edrr.  Durman.  17D9.  ESiS-fxIp.o-xy  f.uTovc.  They  openly  exposed  them- 
selves.  Polybius,  p.  364.  Hanov.  1619.  Eusebius  relates  that  Atlalus,  a 
Christian,  was  led  round  the  amphitheatre,  and  exposed  to  the  insults  and 
Violence  of  the  multitude.  Uifixxi:,^  xux>.^  t:u  xu-iiixrp,,,,  Eusebius 
flisi.  Eccles.  lib.  v.  p.  206.  Cantab.  Solebant  olim  gladiatores  et  bestiarii^ 
anicquam  certamen  obirent  per  ora  populi  circumduci.  Valesii  not.  in  loc. 
1  here  is  a  striking  passage  in  Philo,  where,  in  the  same  strong  metaphori- 
Tk  ""It^''?  '^^  apostle  here  employs,  Flaccus  is  represented  deplorin 
ine  pnmic  Ignominy  to  which  he  was  now  reduced,  see  PhUonis  Onera 
•"-"  II.  p.  542.  edit.  Mangey. 


t'hiloais  Opera, 


combat  with  wild  beasts  in  the  theatre," — as  Roman  citizens 
were  never  subjected  to  such  a  degradation :  "  he  seems 
only  to  have  employed  this  strong  phraseology,  to  denote 
the  violence  and  lerocity  of  his  adversaries,  which  resembled 
the  raj^e  and  fury  of  brutes,  and  to  compare  his  contention 
with  these  fierce  pagan  zealots  and  fanatics,  to  the  common 
theatrical  conflict  of  men  with  wild  beasts.''^ 

Let  it  be  farther  observed,  for  the  elucidating  a  very 
striking  passage  in  1  Cor.  iv.  9.  that  in  the  Roman  amphi- 
theatre the  bestiarii,  who  ir.  the  morning  combated  with  wild 
beasts,  had  armour  with  which  to  defend  themselves,  and  to 
annoy  and  slay  their  antagonist.  But  the  last  who  were 
brought  upon  the  stage,  which  was  about  noon,'  were  a  mi- 
serable number,  quite  naked,  without  any  weapons  to  assail 
their  adversary — with  immediate  and  inevitable  death  before 
them  in  all  its  horrors,  and  destined  to  be  mangled  and 
biitehcred  in  the  direst  manner.  In  allusion  to  this  custom, 
with  what  sublimity  and  energy  are  the  apostles  represented 
to  be  brought  out  last  upon  the  stage,  as  being  devoted  to 
eertain  death,  and  being  made  a  public  spectacle  to  the 
world,  to  angels  and  men!  For  I  think  that  God  hath  si.; 
forth  us  the  apostles  last,  as  it  were  appointed  to  death  .•  for 
tve  are  made  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  to  angels  and  men.  Dr. 
Whitby's  illustration  of  this  distinguished  passage  is  accu- 
rate and  judicious.  "  Here  the  apostle  seems  to  allude  to 
the  Roman  spectacles,  rm  rm  bnfii/uxyuv  itau  ^cv://at;^wc  av/^c- 
(p'.v'.u,  that  of  the  bestiarii  and  the  gladiators,  where  in  the 
morning  men  were  brought  upon  the  theatre  to  fight  with  wild 
beasts,  and  to  them  was  allowed  armour  to  defend  themselves, 
and  smite  the  beasts  that  did  assail  them  :  but  in  the  meri- 
dian spectacle  were  brought  forth  the  gladiators  naked,  and 
without  any  thing  to  defend  them  from  the  sword  of  the 
assailant,  and  he  that  then  escaped  was  only  reserved  for 
slaughter  to  another  day;  so  that  these  men  might  well  be 
called  «T/3-avaT/«,  men  appointed  for  death;  and  this  being 
the  last  appearance  on  the  theatre  for  that  day,  they  are  said 
here  to  be  set  forth  ir^(i.Tu,  the  last." 

V.  But  the  most  splendid  and  renowned  solemnities, 
Wjhich  ancient  history  has  transmitted  to  us,  were  the  Olym- 
pic Games.  Historians,  orators,  and  poets,  abound  with 
references  to  them,  and  their  sublimest  imagery  is  borrowed 
from  these  celebrated  exercises.  "These  games  were  so- 
lemnized every  fifth  year  by  an  infinite  concourse  of  people 
from  almost  all  parts  of  the  world. 8  They  were  celebrated 
with  the  greatest  pomp  and  magnificence:  hecatombs  of 
victims  were  slain  in  honour  of  the  immortal  gods;  and  Elis 
was  a  scene  of  universal  festivity  and  joy.  There  were 
other  public  games  instituted,  as  the  Pythian,  Nemean, 
Isthmian ;  which  could  also  boast  of  the  valour  and  dexterity 
of  their  combatants,  and  show  a  splendid  list  of  illustrious 
nanaes,  who  had,  from  time  to  time,  honoured  them  with 
their  presence.  But  the  lustre  of  these,  though  maintained 
for  a  series  of  years,  was  obscured,  and  almost  totally 
eclipsed  by  the  Olympic.  We  find  that  the  most  formidable 
and  opulent  sovereigns  of  those  times  were  competitors  for 

•  The  same  mctapliors  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Ilerod  is  called  a  fo.x  ;  Go  and  tell  that  fo.v.  (Luke  xiii.  32.)  Hypo- 
crites are  called  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  (Malt.  vii.  15.)  Kapacioiis'and 
mercenary  preachers  are  styled  wolves,  that  will  enter  and  ravage  the  fold: 
There  will  enter  among  you  grievous  wolves,  not  sparing  the  flock.  (Act.' 
.vx.  29.)  The  apostle  uses  a  harsher  metaphor  to  denote  the  malice  and 
rage  oi"  his  adversaries:  Beware  of  dogs.  (Phil.  iii.  2.)  Had  St.  Paul  been 
thus  engaged,  says  Dr.  Ward,  it  is  difficult  to  apprehend  how  he  could  have 
escaped  without  a  miracle.  For  tliose  who  conquered  the  beasts  were 
afterwards  obliged  to  fight  with  men  till  they  were  killed  themselves.  It 
seems  most  reasonable,  therefore,  to  understand  the  expression  [iirfizux- 
■x.'.'Tx]  as  metaphorical,  and  that  he  alludes  to  tlie  tumult  raised  by  Deme- 
trius. He  uses  the  like  metaphor,  and  with  respect  to  the  same  thing 
(1  Cor.  iv._9.),  and  again  (13.),  alluding  to  another  custom.  As  to  the  expres- 
sion, K:iT'  xvif^'vav  in  1  Cor.  xv.  32.  the  sense  seems  to  be  humanitut 
loqttendo.  Dr.  Ward's  Dissertations  on  Scripture,  dissert,  xlix.  pp.  200,  201. 
Tl:e  very  same  word  which  the  apostle  here  employs  to  denote  the  vio- 
lence and  fury  of  his  adversaries  is  used  by  Ignatius  in  the  like  metaphori- 
cal sense,  Arro  ITufia,-  i^xf^  P*/";  eHPIOMAXI!  Six  yrf  XXI  bx>.xT(ry;, 
.  uxTo,-  xx>  ou'.fxt.  All  the  way  from  Syria  to  Rome,  by  sea  and  by  land,  by 
night  and  bv  dav,  do  I  noHT  with  wild  beasts.    Ignatii  Epist.  ad  Rom.  n 

»1.  edit.  Oxon.  1708.     nf:fj>.»ir<r*  Ji  i.ua,-  ,:t<i  t„..  iy.f,-^v  av3-pu,n-o/iOpc:wr.    I 

advise  you  to  beware  of  bea.^ts  in  the  shape  of  men,  p.  22.  So  also  the 
Psalmist.  My  soul  is  among  lions,  even  the  sons  of  men.  vhose  teeth  art 
speant  andarrotes.  (Psal.  Ivii.  4.)  Break  their  teeth,  O  God,  in  their  mourhs. 
Break  out  the  ffrral  teeth  of  the  young  lions,  O  Lord.  (Psal.  Iviii.  6.)  See 
also  r«ikemacher's  Observationes  Sacrae,  part  ii.  pp.  194 — 196. 

'  Malutinariim  non  ultima  prfeda  ferarum.  Martial,  xiii.  95.  Casu  in 
nieridianum  spectaculum  incidi — quicquid  ante  pugnaturii  est,  misericordia 
fuit,  nunc  omissis  nugis  mera  homicidia  sunt :  nihil  habent  quo  tegantur, 
ad  icium  totis  corporibus  expositi — non  galea,  non  scuto  repellitur  ferrum. 
Seneca,  tom.  ii.  epist.  vii.  pp.  17,  IS.  edit.     Gronov.  ie72.    As-cxxuWo  ^j, 

S-rp IX  iKxy^tirrx,  av^p»-5i  fi  n-o).X.oi,  ei  ^sv  aWuXoi;  /<x%c,u£i'3i,  ji  Je  xxi  tijr' 

ixiir^'t  xvxK'.fiivzi.  Dion.  Cassius,  lib.  Ix.  p.  951.  Reimar.  See  also  pp. 
971,  972.  ejusdem  editionis.  See  also  Beausobre's  note  on  1  Cor.  W.  9.  and 
Lipsii  Saturnalia,  tom.  vi.  p.  951. 

•  Joscphns,  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i.  cap.  21.  §12.  ed.  Havercarop.  \rriaiu 
Enlctetus,  lib.  iii  ^.  456.  edit.  Upton.  1741. 
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[Part  IV 


the  Olympic  croWn.  We  see  the  kings  of  Macedon,'  the 
tyrants  ofSicily,*  the  princes  of  Asia  Nlinor,  and  at  last  the 
lords  of  imperial  Rome,  and  emperors  of  the  world,^  incited 
by  a  love  of  glory,  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,  enter 
their  names  among  the  candidates,  and  contend  for  the  envied 
palm ; — judging  their  felicity  completed,  and  the  career  of 
all  human  glory  and  greatness  happily  terminated,  if  they 
could  but  interweave  the  Olympic  garland  with  the  laurels 
they  had  purchased  in  fields  of  blood.''  The  various  (rames, 
which  the  Romans  celebrated  in  their  capital  and  in  tlie 
principal  cities  and  towns  of  Italy,  with  such  splendour, 
ostentation,  and  expense,  seem  to  have  been  instituted  in 
imitation  of  the  Grecian ;  though  these  were  greatly  inferior 
in  point  of  real  merit  and  intrinsic  glory :  for  though  the 
Romans  had  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  stadium  and  the 
chariot-race,  yet  the  mutual  slaughter  of  such  numbers  of 
gladiators,  the  combats  with  lions,  bears,  and  timers,  though 
congenial  to  the  sanguinary  ferocity  and  brutality  of  these 
people, for  no  public  entertainment  could  be  made  agreea- 
ble without  these  scenes, — must  present  spectacles  to  the 
last  degree  shocking  to  humanity;  for  every  crown  here 
won  was  dipt  in  blood. 

1.  "The  Olympic  exercises  principally  consisted  in  run- 
ning, wrestling,  and  the  chariot-race ;  for  leaping,  throwing  the 
dart,  and  discus,  were  parts  of  that  they  called  the  Pantathlon. 
The  candidates  were  to  be  freemen,  and  persons  of  unexcep- 
tionable morals.5  A  defect  in  legitimacy  or  in  personal 
character  totally  disqualified  them.  It  was  indispensably 
necessary  for  them  previously  to  submit  to  a  severe  regimen.^ 
At  their  own  houses  they  prescribed  themselves  a  particular 
course  of  diet;  and  the  laws  required  them,  when  they  had 
given  in  their  names  to  be  enrolled  in  the  list  of  competitors, 
to  resort  to  Elis,  and  reside  there  thirty'  days  before  the  games 
commenced;  where  the  regimen  and  preparatory  exercises 
were  regulated  and  directed  by  a  number  of  illustrious  per- 
sons who  were  appointed  every  day  to  superintend  them. 
This  form  of  diet  they  authoritatively  prescribed,  and  reli- 
giously inspected,  that  the  combatants  might  acquit  them- 
selves in  the  conflict  in  a  manner  worthy  the  Grecian  name, 
worthy  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  worthy  those 
crowds  of  illustrious  spectators  by  whom  they  would  be  sur- 
rounded. There  are  many  passages  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics  which  make  mention  of  that  extreme  strictness,  tem- 
perance, and  continence  which  the  candidates  were  obliged 
to  observe. 

Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingere  melatn, 

Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer  j  sudavit  et  alsit : 

Abstinuit  venere  et  vino.  Hor.  Art.  Poet.  ver.  412. 

A  youth,  who  hopes  th'  Olympic  prize  to  gain, 

Allans  must  try,  and  every  toil  sustain  ; 

Th'  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  must  often  prove- 

And  shun  the  weak'ning  joy  s  of  wine  and  love.  Francis. 

The  following  is  a  very  distinguished  passage  in  Arrian's 
discourses  of  Epictetus,  which  both  represents  to  the  reader 
the  severity  of  this  regimen  and  the  arduous  nature  of  the 
subsequent  contention  :8 — "  Do  you  wish  to  conquer  at  the 
Olympic  games  1 — But  consider  what  precedes  and  follows, 
and  then  if  it  be  for  your  advantage,  engage  in  the  affair.  You 
must  conform  to  rules  ;  submit  to  a  diet,  refrain  from  dainties, 
exercise  your  body  whether  you  choose  it  or  not,  in  a  stated 
hour,  in  heat  and  cold :  you  must  drink  no  cold  water,  nor  some- 
times even  wine.     In  a  word,  you  must  give  yourself  up  to 

'  Philip.  Eadem  quoque  die  nuntium  pater  ejus  [Philippus]  daurum  vic- 
toriarum  accepit :  alterius,  belli  lUyrici,  alterius,  certaminis  Olympici,  in 
quod  quadrigarum  currus  miserat.  Justin,  lib.  xii.  cap.  16.  p.  309.  edit.  Gro- 
nov.  1719.  Cui  Alexandro  tanta  omnium  virtutum  natur.1  ornaraenta  exsti- 
tere,  ut  etiam  Olyinpio  ceriamine  vario  ludicrorum  genere  contenderit. 
Justin,  lib.  vii.  cap.  2.  p.  217. 

»  Hiero  king  of  Syracuse.  See  Pindar's  first  Olympic  ode  :  his  first  Py- 
thian ode.  Theron  king  of  Agrigentum.  See  the  second  and  third  Olympic 
odes. 

»  N«ro.  See  Dion  Cassius,  torn.  ii.  pp.  10-32,  1033.  1006.  edit.  Reimar. 
Aurigavit  [Nero]  plurifariam,  Olympiis  etiam  deccmjugem.  Suetonius  in 
Vita  Neronis,  p.  605.  edit.  var.  Lug.  Bat.  1662. 

«  Suntquos  curriculo  pulverem  Olympicum 
CoUegisse,  juvat :  metaque  fervidis 
Evitata  rotis,  palmaque  nobilis 
Terrarum  dominos  evehit  ad  Deos.        Horac.  lib.  i.  ode  1. 

•  The  candidates  were  obliged  to  undergo  an  examination  of  another  kind, 
consisting  of  the  following  interrogatories  :— 1.  Were  they  freemen  7 
2.  Were  they  Grecians  1  3.  Were  their  characters  clear  from  aU  infamous 
and  immoral  stains  1  West's  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  Games,  p.  152. 
edit.  12mo. 

I  Arriani  Epictetus,  lib.  iii.  p.  456.  Tipton. 

'  Philostratus,  de  Vita  ApoUonii,  lib.  v.  cap.  43.  p.  227.  edit.  Olearii.  Lip- 
sidJ,  1709. 

»  Epictetus,  lib  iii.  c.  15.  See  also  Epicteti  Enchriidion.  cap.  29.  p.  710. 
gait.  Upton. 


your  master,  as  to  a  physician.  Then,  in  the  combat  you 
may  be  thrown  into  a  ditch,  dislocate  your  ann,  turn  your 
ankle,  swallow  abundance  of  dust,  be  whipped,  and,  after  all, 
lose  the  victory.  When  you  have  reckoned  up  all  this,  if 
your  inclination  still  holds,  set  about  the  combat.''^ 

2.  "  After  this  preparatory  discipline,  on  the  day  appointed 
for  the  celebration,  a  herald  calleo  over  their  names,  recited 
to  them  the  laws  of  the  games,  encouraged  them  to  exert  all 
their  powers,  and  expatiated  upon  the  blessings  and  advan- 
tages of  victory.  He  then  introduced  the  competitors  into 
the  stadium,  led  them  around  it,  and,  with  a  loud  voice,  de- 
manded if  any  one  in  that  assembly  could  charge  any  of  the 
candidates  with  being  infamous  in  his  life  and  morals,  or 
could  prove  him  a  slave,  a  robber,  or  illegitimate.'"  They 
were  then  conducted  to  the  altar,  and  a  solemn  oath  exacted 
from  them,  that  they  would  observe  the  strictest  honour  in 
the  contention.  Afterwards,  those  who  were  to  engage  in  the 
foot-race  were  brought  to  the  barrier,  along  which  they  were 
arranged,  and  waited,  in  all  the  excesses  of  ardour  and  impa- 
tience, for  the  signal.  The  cord  being  dropped,  they  all  at 
once  sprung  forward,"  fired  with  the  love  of  glory,  conscious 
that  the  eyes  of  all  assembled  Greece  were  now  upon  them, 
and  that  the  envied  palm,  if  they  won  it,  would  secure  them 
the  highest  honours,  and  immortalize  their  memorj'.  It  is 
natural  to  imagine  with  what  rapidity  they  would  urge  their 
course,  and,  emulous  of  glory,  stretch  every  nerve  to  reach 
the  goal.  This  is  beautifully  represented  in  the  following 
elegant  epigram  (translated  by  Mr.  West)  on  Arias  of  Tersus, 
victor  in  the  stadium : — 

The  speed  of  Arias,  victor  in  the  race. 
Brings  to  thy  founder.  Tarsus,  no  disgrace  ; 
For,  able  in  the  course  with  him  to  vie, 
Like  him,  he  seems  on  feather'dfeet  to  fly. 
The  barrier  when  he  quits,  the  dazzled  sight 
In  vain  essays  to  catch  him  in  his  flight. 
Lost  is  the  racer  through  the  whole  career. 
Till  victor  at  the  goal  he  reappear 

In  all  these  athletic  exercises  the  combatants  contended 
naked  ;'2  for  though,  at  first,  they  wore  a  scarf  round  the  waist, 
yet  an  unfortunate  casualty  once  happening,  when  this  dis- 
engaging itself,  and  entangling  round  the  feet,  threw  the  per- 
son down,  and  proved  the  unhappy  occasion  of  his  losing  the 
victory,  it  was,  after  this  accident,  adjudged  to  belaid  aside.'^ 

3.  "  Chaplets  composed  of  the  sprigs  of  a  wild  olive,'^  and 
branches  of  palm,  were  publicly  placed  on  a  tripod  in  the 
middle  of  the  stadium,!'^  full  in  the  view  of  the  competitors, 
to  inflame  them  with  all  the  ardour  of  contention,  ana  all  the 
spirit  of  the  most  generous  emulation.  Near  the  goai  was 
erected  a  tribunal,  on  which  sat  the  presidents  of  the  games, 
called  Hellanodics,  personages  venerable  for  their  years  and 
characters,  who  were  the  sovereign  arbiters  and  judges  of 
these  arduous  contentions,  the  impartial  witnesses  of  the 
respeiitive  merit  and  pretensions  of  each  combatant,  and  with 
the  strictest  justice  conferred  the  crown. 

4.  "  It  is  pleasing  and  instructive  to  observe,  how  the  se- 
veral particulars  here  specified  concerning  these  celebrated 
solemnities,  which  were  held  in  the  highest  renown  and  glory 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  explain  and  illustrate  various  pas- 
sages in  their  writings,  the  beauty,  energy,  and  sublimity  of 
which  consist  in  the  metaphorical  allusions  to  these  games, 
from  the  various  gymnastic  exercises  of  which  their  elegant 
and  impressive  imagery  is  borrowed.  Thus  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (an  epistle  which,  in  point  of  com- 
position, may  vie  with  the  most  pure  and  elaborate  of  the 
Greek  classics)  says,  JVherefore  seeing  we  also  are  compassed 
about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside  every 

=  Mrs.  Carters  translation  of  Arrian,  pp.268,  269.    London,  1758.  4to. 
'o  See  West's  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  Games,  p.  194.  12mo. 

" signoque  repente 

Corripiunt  spatia  audito,  limenque  relinquunt 
Eflfusi,  nimbo  similes  :  simul  ultima  signant. 

Virgil,  .ffilneid.  v.  ver.  315 
>«  Thucydides,  lib.  i.  §  6.  tom.  i.  pp.  10,  17.  ed.  Glasg. 
"  In  the  xivth  Olympiad,  one  Orsippus,  a  racer,  happened  to  be  thrown 
down  by  his  scarf  tangling  about  his  feet,  and  wars  killed ;  though  others  say 
that  he  only  lost  the  victory  by  that  fall ;  but  whichever  way  it  was,  occa- 
sion was  tiiken  from  thence  to  make  a  law,  that  all  the  athletes  for  the  future 
should  contend  naked.    West's  Dissertation,  p.  66.  12mo. 

It    To  yBpxg  io-Ttv  cux  xpyvpoCj  ou5"«    pcpufl-o^j  ou  f^-^v    OvSi    XOTIVOU  O-TCOaCVSf  || 

(r£>..icj.  Josephuscontra  Apion.  lib.  ii.  §30.  p.  488.  Havercamp.  Sirabo, 
in  his  geographical  de.scription  of  the  Elian  territories,  mentions  a  grove 
of  wild  olives.  Eo-n  i'xKiroi  xyfiskxi'^v  ttk-.  ,.  Strabo,  lib.  viii.  p.  343. 
edit.  Paris,  1620.  Probably  from  this  grove  the  Olympic  crowns  were  com- 
posed. 

•»  To  excite  the  emulation  of  the  competitors,  by  placing  in  their  view  th« 
object  of  iheir  ambition,  these  crowns  were  laid  upon  a  'ripod  or  table, 
which  during  the  games  was  brought  out  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
stadium.     West's  Dissertation,  p.  174.  12mo 
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weight,  and  tfie  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run 
wit/i  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us ,-  looking  unto  Jesus, 
the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,  wlio  for  the  joy  that  ivas  set 
before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high.  For  consider 
him  that  endureth  such  contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself, 
lest  you  be  wearied  and  faint  in  your  minds.  fVherefore  lift 
up  the  hands  that  hang  doum,  and  the  feeble  knees ,-  and  make 
straight  paths  for  your  feel,  lest  that  which  is  lame  be  turned  out 
of  the  way.  (Hob.  xii.  1 — 3.  12,  13.)  In  allusion  to  that  pro- 
aigious  assembly,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,'  which  was 
convened  at  Olympia  to  be  spectators  of  those  celebrated 
afames,  the  apostle  places  the  Christian  combatant  in  the 
midst  of  a  most  au^st  and  magnificent  theatre,  composed  of 
all  those  great  and  illustrious  characters,  whom  in  the  pn-- 
cedinjr  chapter  he  had  enumerated,  th(!  fancied  presence  of 
whom  sliould  fire  him  with  a  virtuous  ambition,  and  animate 
him  with  unconauered  ardour  to  run  the  race  that  was  set 
before  him.  Wherefore  seeing  we  are  compassed  about  with 
such  a  cloud  of  witnesses  .-^  whose  eyes  are  upon  us,  who  expect 
every  thing  irom  the  preparatory  discipline  we  have  received, 
and  who  long  to  applaud  and  congratulate  us  upon  our  victory : 
let  us  lay  aside  every  weigh', '^  and  the  sin  that  doth  so  easily  beset 
us  ;*  let  us  throw  off  every  impediment,  as  the  competitors  for 
the  Olympic  crown  did,  and  that  sin  that  would  entangle  and 
impede  our  steps,  and  prove  the  fatal  cause  of  our  losmg  the 
victory;  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  set  before  us ,- 
like  those  who  ran  in  the  Grecian  stadium,  let  us,  inflamed 
with  the  idea  of  glory,  honour,  and  jmmortality,  urge  our 
"ourse  with  unremitting  ardour  toward  the  destined  liappy 
^oal  for  the  prize  of  our  high  calling  in  Goaour  Saviour, 
Miking  unto  Jesus  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith  .•  as  the 
oandidates  for  the  Olympic  honours,  during  the  arduous  con- 
tention, had  in  view  those  illustrious  and  venerable  per- 
sonages from  whose  hands  they  were  to  receive  the  envied 
palm,  and  who  were  immediate  witnesses  of  their  respective 
conduct  and  merit;  in  imitation  of  them,  let  us  Christians 
keep  our  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  upon  Jesus  the  original  intro- 
ducer and  perfecter  of  our  religion,  who,  if  we  are  victorious, 
will  rejoice  to  adorn  our  ^mples  with  a  crown  of  glory  that 
will  never  fade ;  who,  for  the  joy  set  before  him,^  endured  the 
cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  now  set  down  at  the  right  hand 
of  Gud:  Jesus  himself,  to  seize  the  glorious  palm  which  his 
God  and  Father  placed  full  in  his  view  in  order  to  inspirit 
him  with  ardour  and  alacrity,  in  the  race  he  had  set  before 
him,  cheerfully  submitted  to  sorrows  and  sufferings,  endured 
the  cress,  contemning  the  infamy  of  such  a  death,  and,  in 
consequence  of  perseverance  and  victory,  is  now  exalted  to 
the  highest  honours,  and  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Su- 
preme Majesty.  For,  consider  him  that  endureth  such  contra- 
diction of  sinners  against  himself,  lest  ye  be  wearied  and  faint 
in  your  minds  ,-''>  consider  him  who  conflicted  with  such  oppo- 
sition of  wicked  men  all  confederated  against  him,  ana  let 
reflections  on  his  fortitude  prevent  your  being  languid  and 
dispirited ;  therefore  lift  up  the  hands  irhich  luing  e^wti,  and 
(Ae  feeble  knees.'     And  make  straight  paths  for  your  feet,  lest 

<  Not  merely  the  inhabitants  of  Athens,  of  Lacedaemon,  and  of  Nicopolis, 
hut  the  inhabiluitsofthe  whole  world  are  convened  to  be  spectators  of  the 
Olympic  exercises.     Arriani  Epictelus,  Ub.  iil.  p.  456.  Upton. 

i  NijojA'^fxp"".  A  cloud  ol  witnesses.  This  form  of  expression  occurs 
in  the  politest  writers.  See  Iliad,  x.  133.  jKneid,  vii.  793.  Andron.  Rho- 
dii  .\raonauticon,  iv.  398.  Appian,  Pise.  i.  463.  and  Euripidis  Hecnba. 
ver.  907.  ^ 

»  Oyxiv  xTiiifiiy^i  >r«vT«.  A  stadio  sumpta  simililudo  :  ibi  qui  cursuri 
sunt,  omnia  qua;  oneri  esse  possunt,  deponunt.  Grot,  in  loc.  Monet  ut 
tyxoi-  abjiciamus,  quo  vocabulo  crassa  omnis  et  tarda  moles  significatur 
IJeza. 

*  EuTipia-JxTOK.  Entangled  by  wrapping  round.  An  allusion  to  the  gar- 
ments of  the  Greeks  which  were  long,  and  would  entangle  and  impede  their 
step.-!,  if  not  thrown  olTin  the  race.    See  Hallet,  in  loc. 

'  lip  =  xi.Mim;  «uTu,  x^pa.-.  The  ioy  placed  full  in  his  view.  IntheOlym- 
p'.c  e.xercises  the  prize  was  publicly  placed  in  the  view  of  the  combatants 

to  fire  their  emulation.    The  following  note  of  Krebsins  is  very  elei'ant : 

ni- u'anlissima  metaphora  est  vocis  -/!-.xii//(.-,-,  e  vcterum  certaniinum 
rrtMiiii."  ducta.  Proprie  enim  ^rpcx-io-jxi  dicuntiir  r*  «r>.i,  ^c.  praemiacer- 
taiiiinis  quae  publico  proponuntur  In  propatulo,  ui  curuin  aspeclus,  cer- 
taqiie,  eorum  adipiscendorum  spes,  cerlaturos  alacriores  redderet  ad  cer- 
tiuien  ineundum,  victoriamque  reportindam.  J.  Tob.  Krebsii  Obserrat  in 
N.  T.  e  Joseph,  p.  377.    Lips.  1755.  8vo. 

«  Ir==  /x,  x»/.,Ti,  T».j  -^vx^^i  i.u.,.  ..r.>.vo.uiv3..  Haec  duo  verbaapalKstraet 
abathlelisdesumptasunt,  qui  proprie  dicuntui  xxm<ii>v  et-yux*';  »x)^j.rj»i 
cum  corporis  viribus  debilitati  et  fracti,  omnique  spe  vincendi  abjecta,' 

Ticias  nianus  dant  adversario Neque  dubium   est  quia  apostolus  eo 

re.^pexerit.     Krebsius,  p.  390. 

•■a.o    Taj    zjxfiifi„x;    xt'i 


fflanuB  neque  pedes  officio  suo  fungi  possint,  ipsique  adeo  victos  se  esse 
fxten  cogamur.     Krebsius,  p.  392. 
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that  which  is  lame  be  turned  out  of  the  way  .-  exert  in  the  Chris- 
tian race  those  nerves  that  have  been  relaxed,  and  collect 
those  spirits  which  have  been  sunk  in  dejection:  make  a 
smooth  and  even  path  for  your  steps,  and  remove  every  thing 
that  would  obstruct  and  retard  your  velocity. 

"The  following  distinguished  passage  in  St.  Paul's  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (ix.  24 — 27.)  abounds  with 
agonistical  termo.  Its  beautiful  and  striking  imagery  is 
totally  borrowed  from  the  Greek  stadium.  Know  ye  vol 
that  they  who  run  in  a  race,  run  all,  but  one  receivelh  the 
prize  ?  So  run,  that  ye  may  obtain,  .^nd  every  man  that 
striveth  for  the  mastery,  is  temperate  in  all  things.  Now  they 
do  it  to  olitain  a  corruptible  crown  ,■  btit  we  an  incorruptible. 
I  therefore  so  run,  not  as  uncertainly  ,-  so  fight  J,  not  us  (me 
that  fjcateth  the  air :  but  J  keep  under  my  body,  and  l/ring  it 
into  .sul/jfcllon ,-  lest  that  by  any  means,  vjhen  1  have  preached 
tilt  Giisjtel  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  cast-away  :  know  you 
not  that  in  the  Grecian  stadium  great  numbers  run  with  the 
utmost  contention  to  secure  the  prize,  but  that  only  one  person 
wins  and  receives  ]  With  the  same  ardour  and  perseverance  do 
you  run,  that  you  may  seize  the  garland  of  celestial  glory. 
Every  one,  also,  who  enters  the  list  as  a  combatant,  submits 
to  a  very  rigid  and  severe  regimen.^  They  do  this  to  gain 
a  fading  chaplet,!*  that  is  only  composed  of  the  decaying 
leaves  of  a  wild  olive,  but  in  our  view  is  hung  up  the 
unfading  wreath  of  immortality.'"  With  this  in  full  pros- 
pect I  run  the  Christian  race,  not  distressed  with  wretched 
uncertainty  concerning  its  final  issue."  I  engage  as  a  com- 
batant, but  deal  not  my  blows  in  empty  air.'^  But  I  inure 
my  body  to  the  severest  discipline,  and  bring  all  its  appetites 
into  subjection  :  lest,  when  I  have  proclaimed"  the  glorious 
prize  to  others,  I  should,  at  last,  be  rejected  as  unworthy'^ 
to  obtain  it.  This  representation  of  the  Christian  race  must 
make  a  strong  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  Corinthi- 
ans, as  they  were  so  often  spectators  of  those  games,  which 
were  celebrated  on  the  Isthmus,  upon  which  their  city  was 
situated.  It  is  very  properlj  introduced  with.  Know  yol- 
NOT  ;  for  every  citizen  in  Corinth  was  acquainted  with  ever)- 
minute  circumstance  of  this  most  splendid  and  pompous  so- 
lemnity. St.  Paul,  in  like  manner,  in  his  second  Epistle  to 
Timothy  (ii.  5.),  observes,  that  if  a  man  strive  for  mastery, 
yet  is  he  not  crowned  unless  he  strive  lawfully  .•  he  who  con- 
tends in  the  Grecian  games  secures  not  the  crown,  unless  he 
strictly  conform  to  the  rules  prescribed. 

"  \v  hat  has  been  observed  concerning  the  spirit  and 
ardour  with  which  the  competitors  engaged  in  the  race, 
and  concerning  the  prize  they  had  in  view  to  reward  their 
arduous  contention,  will    illustrate  the  following  sublime 

Passage  of  the  same  sacred  writer  in  his  Episue  to  the 
'hilippians   (iii.    12 — 14.)  : — Not  as  though  I  had  already 
attained,  either   were  already  perfect ,-  but  I  follow   after,  ij 

•  It*,-  oi  5  aj-cun^o^fvo;  -^xvTx  syxpaxfuiTxi.  We  have  already  noticed 
how  rigid  and  severe  this  regimen  was,  and  what  temperance  and  conti- 
nence [i)-xfiTfi«]  those  who  entered  their  names  in  the  list  of  combatants 
were  previously  obliged  to  observe.  Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  el 
alsit :  abstinuit  venere  et  vino,  says  Horace.  See  .£liani,  v'ar.  Ilist.  lib.  li 
cap.  3.  p.  68-}.  Gronovii  Lug.  Bat.  1731,  and  Plato  de  Legibus,  lib.  viii.  pp 
J39,  140.  edit.  Serrani,  1578,  and  Euslathius  ad  Horn.  Iliad  i:.  p.  1472 

»  4'ja(!T3i>  iTTe^avoK.  The  chaplet  that  was  bestowed  on  the  victor  in  ilie 
Olympic  games  was  made  of  wild  olive,  the  crowns  in  the  Isthmian  gamek 
were  composed  of  parsley.    These  chapleis  were  fading  and  transitory. 

Ai^3vj  XXI  TOi,-  ^VjUfXixoij  o-Ti^aei:y  f^tv  ou  xpw^5w>,  aKK'  uwtf  if  oKuf^TTta. 

xoT»i.»v.  Plutarch.  Cato,  jun.  p.  1433.  edit.  Gr.  Steph.  8vo.  See  also  Por 
phyrius  de  Antro  Nympharum,  p.  240.  edit.  Cantab.  1653.     Philonis  Opera, 

tom.  ii.  p.  463.  edit.  Mangey.      T:u,-  jap  ra  lo-j^'a  vx^vra;  d  Ko(j.k3i3i  t:u. 

<riXi»iov  o-Tspstvouo-iv.  Those  who  conquer  in  the  Isthmian  games  the  Corin- 
thians crown  with  parsley.  Polyseni  Stratag.  lib.  v.  p.  376.  edit.  Casaubon 
1589. 

•0  'H.uu,-  Si,  «95apTov.  With  what  ardour  in  the  Christian  race  this  glo- 
rious crown  should  inspire  us  is  well  represented  by  Irenseus.  Bonui 
igitur  agonista  ad  incorruptelte  agontm  adhortatur  nos,  uti  coronemur,  et 
preclosam  arbitrcmur  coronam,  videlicet  quae  per  a^onem  nobis  acquiritur, 
sed  non  ultro  coalitam.  Et  quanto  per  agonem  nobis  advenit,  tant6  estpre- 
ciosior:  Quant5  autem  preciosior,  tanto  earn  semper  diligamus.  Irensus, 
lib.  iv.  p.  377.  edit.  Grab.  Tjie  folly  also  of  Christians  in  being  negligent  and 
remiss,  when  an  incorruptible  crown  awaits  their  persevering  and  victori- 
ous constancy  and  virtue,  is  also  beautifully  exposed  bv  Justin  Martyr.  See 
his  Apol.  ii.  p.  78.  edit.    Paris.  1636. 

«<  So  we  understand  svx  xS^>,;o,-.  Mr.  West  renders  it,  in  the  illustration 
he  has  given  us  of  this  passage  ;  I  so  run,  as  not  to  pass  undistinguished , 
and  then  adds  the  following  note:  'I!,-  o-./x  uSr,K<'i,  may  also  signify  in  this 
place,  as  if  I  was  unseen,  not  unobserved,  t".  e.  as  if  I  was  in  the  presence 
of  the  judge  of  the  games,  and  a  great  number  of  spectators.  West's  Dis- 
sertation, p.  253.  12mo. 

n  OuTiu  •=-uxT<v;u,  (i,-  eux  xipz  o!pu..v.  This circumstancc  Is  ofleu  mentioned 
in  describing  the  engagements  of  combatants ;  thus,  Virgil  has,  Entellut 
vires  in  ventum  effudit.  iEneid.  v.  443.  Vacuas  agit  inconsulta  per  auras 
Brachia.  Valerius  Flaccus,  iv.  302.  t^i,- i' „ip»  tu-J/s  eaS^nai-.  Iliad, T.  446. 
See  also  Oppian.  Piscat.  lib.  ii.  ver.  i'O.    Rittershus.  Lug.  Bat.  1597. 

u  Axxoi;  x^fura; ;  proclaimed,  as  a  herald,  the  prize  to  others.  Aherald, 
'^'.f-'l,  made  proclamation  at  the  games  what  rewards  would  be  bestowed 
on  the  conquerors. 

I*  AScxinif  yivaitxt.  Be  disapproved:  be  rejected  a.' unworthy  ;  ccms 
off  without  honour  and  approbation. 
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tliat  r  may  appreJiend  that  for  which  also  I  am  apprehended 
of  Christ  Jesus.  Brethren,  I  count  nut  myself  to  nave  appre- 
hended:  hut  this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which 
are  behind,  and  ■'•eaching  forth  unto  those  things  ivhich  are 
before,  I  press  towards  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
cailinjg  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus :  Not  that  already  I  have 
acquired  this  palm ,-  not  that  I  have  already  attained  per- 
fection ;  but  I  pursue  my  course,  that  I  may  seize  that  crow7i 
of  immortality,  to  the  hope  of  which  I  was  raised  by  the 
gracious  appointment  of  Christ  Jesus.  My  Christian  breth- 
ren, I  do  not  esteem  myself  to  have  obtamed  this  glorious 
vrize :  but  one  thing  occupies  my  whole  attention ;  forget- 
ting what  1  left  behind,  I  stretch  every  nerve  towards   the 


prize  before  me,  pressing  with  eager  and  rapid  steps,  towards 
the  goal,  to  seize  the  immortzl  palm^  which  God,  by  Christ 
Jesus,  bestows.  This  affecting  passage,  also,  of  the  same 
apostle,  in  the  second  Epistle  of  Timothy,  written  a  little 
before  his  martyrdom,  is  beautifully  allusive  to  the  above- 
mentioned  race,  to  the  crown  that  awaited  the  victory,  and 
to  the  Hellanodics  or  judges  who  bestowed  it: — I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,^  I  have  kept 
the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  right' 
eousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at 
that  day :  and  not  to  me  only,  but  to  all  them  also  that  loVi 
his  appearing.''''  (2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8.) 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ON    THE    DISEASES    MENTIONED    IN    THE    SCRIPTURES,    TREATMENT    OF    THE    DEAD,  AND 

FUNERAL    RITES. 

SECTION  1. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  MENTIONED  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

Origin  and  Progress  of  the  .,1rt  of  Medicine  in  the  East. — II.  JYotice  of  Remedies  in  use  among  the  Jews. — HI.  .Account 
of  some  particular  Diseases  me7itioned  in  the  Scriptures  :  viz.  1.  The  Leprosy  ; — 2,  Elephantiasis,  the  Disease  of  Job  ;— 
3.  Disease  of  the  Philistines ; — 4.  Of  Kijig  Satil ; — 5.  Of  King  Jehoram  ; — 6.  Of  King  Hezekiah  ; — 7.  Of  JVebuchadnezzar  s 
— 8.  Palsy ; — 9.  Issue  of  Blood  ; — 10.  Blindness  ; — 11.   The  Reality  of  demoniacal  Possessions  proved. 


I.  The  diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  subject  would 
naturally  lead  men  to  try  to  alleviate  or  to  remove  them : 
hence  sprang  the  Art  of  Medicine.  In  the  early  ages  of 
the  world,  indeed,  there  could  not  be  much  occasion  for  an 
art  which  is  now  so  necessary  to  the  health  and  happiness 
of  mankind.  The  simplicity  of  their  manners,  the  plainness 
of  their  diet,  their  temperance  in  meat  and  drink,  and  their 
active  life  (being  generally  occupied  in  the  field,  and  in  rural 
affairs),  would  naturally  tend  to  strengthen  the  body,  and  to 
afford  a  greater  share  of  health  than  what  we  now  enjoy.  So 
long  as  our  first  parents  continued  ia  that  state  of  upright- 
ness in  which  they  were  created,  there  Avas  a  tree,  emphati- 
cally termed  the  tree  of  life,  the  f'ruit  of  which  was  divinely 
appointed  for  the  preservation  of  health ;  but  after  the  fall, 
being  expelled  from  Eden,  and,  consequently,  banished  for 
ever  from  that  tree,  they  became  liable  to  various  diseases, 
which,  doubtless,  they  would  endeavour  to  remove,  or  to  miti- 
gate in  various  ways.  From  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs 
It  is  evident  that  diseases  were  not  very  frequent  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  and  they  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  sufH- 
ciently  vigorous  old  ag^e,  except  that  the  eyes  became  dim 
and  the  sight  feeble.  (Sen.  xxvii.  1.  xlviii.  10.)  Hence  it  is 
recorded  as  a  remarkable  circumstance  concerning  Moses, 
that  in  extreme  old  age  (for  he  was  an  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old  when  he  died)  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural 
force  abated.  (Deut.  xxxiv.  7.) 

The  Jews  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  healing  art  to  God  him- 
self (Ecclus.  xxxviii.  1,2^,  and  the  Egyptians  attributed  the 
invention  of  it  to  their  god  Thaut  or  Hermes,or  to  Osiris  or  Isis. 

Anciently,  at  Babylon,  the  sick,  when  they  were  first 
attacked  by  a  disease,  were  left  in  the  streets,  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  froin  those  who  might  pass  them  what  practices 
or  what  naedicines  had  been  of  assistance  to  them,  when 
afflicted  with  a  similar  disease.  This  was,  perhaps,  done 
also  in  other  countries.  The  Egyptians  carried  their  sick 
into  the  temple  of  Serapis ;  the  Greeks  carried  theirs  into 
those  of  vEsculapius.  In  both  of  these  temples  there  were 
preserved  written  receipts  of  the  means  by  which  various 
cures  had  been  effected.  With  the  aid  of  these  recorded  re- 
medies, the  art  of  healing  assumed  in  the  progress  of  time 
As  aspect  of  a  science.  It  assumed  such  a  form,  first  in 
Egypt,  and  at  a  much  more  recent  period  in  Greece;  but  it 
was  not  long  before  those  of  the  former  were  surpassed  in 
excellence  by  the  physicians  of  the  latter  country.  That  the 
Egyptians,  however,  had  no  little  skill  in  medicine,  may  be 
gathered  from  what  is  said  in  the  Pentateuch  respecting  the 
marks  of  leprosy.  That  some  of  the  medical  prescriptions 
■hould  fail  of  bringing  the  expected  relief  is  by  no  means 
•twmge,  since  Pliny  himself  mentions  some  which  are  far 


from  producing  the  effects  he  ascribes  to  them.  Physicians 
are  mentioned  first  in  Gen.  1.  2.  Exod.  xxi.  19.  Job  xiii.  4. 
Some  acquaintance  with  chirurgical  operations  is  implied  in 
the  rite  of  circumcision.  (Gen.  xvii.  11 — 14.)  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  Israelites  had  some  acquaintance 
with  the  internal  structure  of  the  human  system,  although  it 
does  not  appear  that  dissections  of  the  human  body,  for  medi- 
cal purposes,  Avere  made  till  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ptolemy. 
That  physicians  sometimes  undertook  to  exercise  their  skill, 
in  removing  diseases  of  an  internal  nature,  is  evident  from 
the  circumstance  of  David's  playing  upon  the  harp  to  cure 
the  malady  of  Saul.  (1  Sam,  xvi.  16.)  The  art  of  healing 
was  committed  among  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  among  the 
£g3rptians,  to  the  priests;  who,  indeed,  were  obliged,  by  a 
law  of  the  state,  to  take  cognizance  of  leprosies.  (Lev.  xiii. 
1 — 14.  57.  Deut.  xxiv.  8,  9.)  Reference  is  made  to  physi- 
cians who  were  not  priests,  and  to  instances  of  sickness, 
disease,  healing,  &c.  in  the  following  passages ;  viz.  1  Sam. 

o-Koo-ov  Jiiuitu.  £CTi  TO  lifuQsiciv.  Every  term  here  employed  by  the  apostle 
is  agonistical.  The  whole  passage  beautifully  represents  that  ardour  which 
fired  the  combatants  when  engaged  in  the  race.  Their  spirit  and  conten- 
tion are  in  a  very  striking  manner  descriljed  in  the  following  truly  poetical 
lines  of  Oppian,  which  happily  illustrate  this  passage  : — 

XTx^fii^g  C(3/*)i3"fvT£$,  ct-srocrtruTO (  wK6a  yovvx 
TlpoTTfiOTtTxtvofievot  SoKtKOv  te^oj  j^xovsouo-ii' 
E^xvvtrxt  TTXTiV  Si  TTOvog  vvtrtri\  ii  7r{KxT(rxi^ 

NlXl|5  T£    ^\uXuJoopi!V    i\ilV  XfaTOJj    £{    T£  !TUfid-pX 

Ai^xij  xKt  xapro?  as^Kiov  xf^^iZxkitr^xi, 

Oppian  Pise.  lib.  iv.  ver.  101.  edit.  Rittershusii. 

As  when  the  thirst  of  praise  and  conscious  force 

Invite  the  labours  of  the  panting  course, 

Prone  from  the  lists  the  blooming  rivals  strain, 

And  spring  exulting  to  the  distant  plain. 

Alternate  feet  with  nimble-measured  bound 

Impetuous  trip  along  the  refluent  ground, 

In  every  breast  ambitious  passions  rise, 

To  seize  the  goal,  and  snatch  th'  immortal  prize. 

Jones's  translation. 

Instat  equis  auriga  suos  vincentibus,  ilium 

Prftteritum  terlmens,  extremes  irlter  euntem. 

Horat.  Satyr,  lib.  i.  Sat.  i.ll5,  116. 
^  Tiv  C^TOMOn  TiTiKtxx.  I  have  finished  my  RACE,  The  whole  passage 
is  beautifully  allusive  to  the  celebrated  games  and  exercisesof  those  times, 
Apo.uo,-  properly  signifies  a  race.  Theocritus,  Idyl.  iii.  ver.  41.  Sophoclis 
Electra,  ver.  693.  Sec  also  ver.  686—688.  Euripidis  Andromache,  ver.  59a 
Euripiilis  Ipliigenia  in  Aulide,  ver.  212.  Strabo,  lib.' iii.  p.  15.5.  edit.  Paris, 
1620.  XenophontisMeiuorab.  pp.  210,  211.  Oxon.  1741.  So  this  word  ought 
to  be  rendered.  (Acts  x.x.  24.)  But  none  cf  these  things  move  me,  neither 
count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself;  so  that  I  inight  finish  my  course  with 
joy  ;  TiKiijia-xi  Tov  ArOMON  ft""  '■  finish  the  shnrr  race  of  human  life  with 
honour  and  applause.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  striKing  allusion  to  the  race  in 
these  celebrated  games. — In  the  fifth  voInn>  .  of  Bishop  Home's  Works, 
there  is  an  animated  discourse  on  the  Christian  race ;  the  materials  of  which 
are  partly  derived  from  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament 
vol  li.  sect.  i. 
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xvi.  IG.  1  Kings  i.  2 — ^1.  2  Kings  viii.  29.  ix.  15.  Isa.  i.  G, 
Jer.  viii.  22.  Ezek.  xxx.  21.  The  probable  reason  of  king 
Asa's  not  seeking  help  from  God,  but  from  the  physicians,  as 
mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xvi.  12.,  was,  that  they  had  not  at 
that  period  recourse  to  the  simple  medicines  which  nature 
offered,  liut  to  certain  superstitious  rites  and  incantations ;  and 
this,  no  doubt,  was  the  ground  of  the  reflection  which  v/as 
;ast  upon  him.  About  the  time  of  Clirist,  the  Hebrew  phy- 
sicians both  made  advancements  in  science,  and  incrcsased  m 
numbers.'  It  appears  from  the  Talmud,^  that  the  Hebrew 
physicians  were  accustomed  to  salute  the  sick  by  saying, 
"  Arise  from  your  fliseri.ie.^''  This  salutation  had  a  iiiirarulous 
effect  in  the  mouth  of  .Tesus.  (Mark  v.  41.)  According  to 
the  .Jerusalem  Talmud,  a  sick  man  was  judffed  to  be  in  a 
way  of  recovery,  who  began  to  take  his  usual  food.  (Com- 
pare Mark  v.  43.)  The  ancients  were  accustomed  to  attri- 
bute the  origin  of  diseases,  particularly  of  those  whose  natural 
causes  they  did  not  understand,  to  the  iinmedlutc  interference 
of  the  Deity.  Hence  they  were  denominated,  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  M^stt/jk,  or  the  scourges  of  God,  a  word  which  is 
employed  in  the  New  Testament  by  the  physician  Luke  him- 
self (vii.  21.),  and  also  in  Mark  v.  29.  31.^ 

n.  Concerning  the  remedies  actually  employed  by  the 
Jews  few  particulars  are  certainly  known.  Wounds  were 
bound  up,  after  applying  oil  to  them  (Ezek.  xxx.  21.  Isu.  i. 
6.),  or  pouring  in  a  liniment  composed  of  oil  and  wine  (Luke 
X.  34.),  oil  being  mollifying  and  healing,  wliile  wine  would 
be  cleansing  ancT somewhat  astringent.  Herod  was  let  down 
into  a  bath  of  oil.'  Great  use  was  made  of  the  celebrated 
balm  of  Gilead.  (Jer.  viii.  22.  xlvi.  11.  li.  8.)  The  com- 
parison in  Prov.  iii.  8.  is  taken  from  the  plasters,  oils,  and 
frictions,  which,  in  the  East,  are  still  employed  on  the  abdo- 
men and  stomach  in  most  maladies :  tiie  peoph;  in  the  vil- 
lages being  ignorant  of  the  art  of  making  decoctions  and 
potions,  and  of  the  doses  proper  to  be  admiinstcred,  generally 
make  use  of  external  medicines.'  When  Jesus  Clirist  autho- 
rized his  apostles  to  heal  the  sick  (Matt.  x.  8.),  the  evangelist 
Mark  relates  that  they  anointed  ivith  oil  many  that  were  sick, 
and  healed  them.  (vi.  13.)  From  the  expressions  in  Prov. 
iii.  18.  xi.  30.  xiii.  12.  and  xv.  4.  Calmet  thinks  it  proba- 
ble that  the  Jews  had  salutary  herbs  and  plants  which  they 
called  the  tree  of  life,  and  which  we  should  now  call  medi- 
cinal herbs  and  plants,  in  opposition  to  such  as  are  poisonous 
and  dangerrus,  which  they  call  the  tree  of  deatli.  Some 
modern  neologian  expositors  have  imagined,  that  the  Pool  of 
Bethrsda  at  Jerusalem  was  a  bath,  the  waters  of  which  de- 
rived their  sanative  power  from  the  entrails  of  the  victims 
offered  in  sacrifice  being  washed  iheriin  (.lohii  v.  2 — 7.), 
and  that  by  the  angel  was  simply  intended  a  man,  v.'ho 
was  sent  to  stir  up  from  the  bottom  the  corrupt  cdiment; 
which  being  distributed  through  the  water,  the  pores  of  the 
person  who  bathed  in  it  were  penetrated  by  this  matter,  and 
his  disorder  repelled.  "  But  this  is  a  miserable  evasion,  to 
get  rid  of  the  power  and  goodness  of  God,  built  on  the 
merest  conjecture,  [and]  selT-contradictions,  and  every  way 
as  unlikely  as  it  is  insupportable.  It  has  never  yet  been 
proved,  that  the  sacrifices  were  ever  washed ;  and,  could  even 
this  be  proved,  who  can  show  that  they  were  washed  in  tlie 
Pool  of  l3ethesda  1  These  waters  healed  a  man  in  a  inomtnt 
of  whatsoever  disease  he  had.  Now,  there  is  no  one  cause 
under  heaven  can  do  this.  Had  only  one  kind  of  disorder 
been  cured  here,  there  might  have  been  some  countenance 
for  this  deistical  conjecture — but  this  is  not  the  case ;  and  we 


the  characteristic  symptom  of  which  is  patches  of  smootn 
laminated  scales,  of  different  sizes  and  of  a  circular  form. 
This  disease  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Israelites,  but  anciently 
was  endemic  in  Palestine,  as  it  still  is  in  Egypt  and  other 
countries.  In  xhv.  admirable  description  of  "the  cutaneou.' 
affections  to  which  the  Israelites  were  subject  afier  their  de- 
parture from  Egypt,  given  by  Moses  in  the  thirteenth  chap- 
ter  of  the  l)ook  of  Leviticus,  there  are  three  which  distinctly 
belong  to  the  leprosy.'  All  of  them  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  rnna  (b^hr«t),  or  "bright  spot;"  viz. 

i.  The  pna  (bohhk),  which  imports  brightness  but  in  a 
subordinate  degree,  being  a  dull  white  spot :  it  is  not  conta- 
gious, and  does  not  render  a  person  unclean,  or  make  il 
necessary  that  he  should  be  confined.  Micliaelis  describes 
a  case  of  bohak  from  the  traveller  Niebuhr,  in  which  the 
spots  were  not  perceptibly  elevated  above  tlie  skin,  and  did 
not  change  the  colour  of  the  hair :  the  spots  in  this  species 
of  leprosy  do  not  appear  on  the  hands  or  abdomen,  but  on  the 
neck  and  face  they  gradually  spread,  and  continue  sometimes 
only  about  two  months,  though  in  some  cases  as  long  as  two 
years,  when  they  gradually  disappear  of  themselves.  This 
disorder  is  neither  infectious  nor  hereditary,  nor  does  it  occa- 
•ion  aivy  inconvenience.^ 

ii.  Two  species  called  npis  (TSt-nax),  that  is,  venom  or 
malignity,  viz.  the  nja'5  nnna  (Bfnnax  lebcna),  or  bright 
white  behrat  (Lev.  xiii.  38,  39.),  nna  n^na  {wnmr  cecHa), 
dark  or  dusky  behrat,  >.preading  in  the  skin.  (Lev.  xiii.  3.) 
Both  these  are  contagious ;  in  other  words,  render  the  per- 
son affected  with  it  unclean,  and  exclude  him  from  society, 

(1.)  In  the  behrat  cecha  (the  Lcprosis  Lepriasis  nigricans 
of  Dr.  (food's  nosological  system)  the  natural  colour  of  the 
hair,  which  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  is  black,  is  not  changed, 
as  Moses  riijeatcilly  states,  nor  is  there  any  depression  of 
the  dusky  spot,  while  the  patches,  instead  of  keeping  sta- 
tionary to  thf.ir  first  sizf,  are  perpetually  enlarging  tlieir 
boundary.  Tiie  patiLiit  labouring  under  this  form  of  the 
disease  was  pronounced  unclean  by  the  Hebrew  priest, 
and,  conseipiently,  was  sentenced  to  a  separation  from  his 
family  and  friends  :  whence  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  having 
proved  contagious.  Though  a  much  severer  malady  than 
the  common  leprosy,  it  is  far  less  so  th^yi  the  species 
described  in  the  ensuing  paragraph ;  and  on  this  account  it 
is  dismissed  by  ]Moscs  with  a  comparatively  brief  notice. 

(2.)  The  behrat  lebena,  {Ltprosis  Lepriusis  Candida,  or 
leuce  of  Dr.  Good's  Nosology,)  or  bright  ichite  leprosy,  is 
by  far  the  most  serious  and  obstinate  of  all  the  forms  which 
the  disease  assumes.  The  pathognomonic  characters,  dwelt 
upon  by  Moses  in  deciding  it,  are  "  a  glossy  white  and 
spreading  scale  upon  an  elevated  base,  the  elevation  depress- 
ed in  the  middle,  but  without  a  change  of  colour,  the  black 
hair  on  tlie  patches,  which  is  the  natural  colour  of  the  hair 
in  Palestine,  participating  in  the  whiteness,  and  the  patches 
themselves  perpetually  widening  their  outline."  Several 
of  these  characters  taken  separately  belong  to  other  lesions 
or  blemishes  of  the  skin,  and,  therefore,  none  of  them  were 
to  be  taken  alone  ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  whole  of  them 
concurred  that  the  Jewish  priest,  in  his  capacity  of  physi- 
cian, was  to  pronounce  the  disease  a  tsorat,  or  malignant 
leprosy. 

Common  as  this  form  of  leprosy  was  among  the  Hebrews, 
during  and  subsequent  to  their  residence  in  Egypt,  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  a  family  complaint,  or  even 
known  amongst  them  antecedently :   whence  there  is  little 


are  obliged  to  believe  the  relation  just  as  it  stands,  and  thus  |  doubt,  notwitlistanding  the  confident  assertions  of  Manetho 

to  the  contrary,  that  ihey  received  the  infection  from  the 
Effyptians,  instead  of  communicating  it  to  them.  Their 
subjugated  and  distressed  state,  however,  and  the  peculiai 
nature  of  tlieir  employment,  must  have  rendered  them  very 
liable  to  lliis  as  well  as  to  various  other  blemishes  and 
misaffections  of  the  skin  :  in  the  productions  of  which  there 
are  no  causes  ir.orf  active  or  powerful  than  a  depressed  state 
of  body  or  mind,  iiard  labour  under  a  burning  sun,  the  body 
constantly  covered  with  the  excoriating  dust  of  brick-fields 

scales,  so  as  Id  imvo  ii  ihe  appearance  of  snow.  Hence  the  hand  of  Mos.'s 
is  said  to  liave  been  leprous  as  snoic  (Exod.  iv.  6.)  ;  and  Miriaui  is  said  to 
have  buoome  Itpruits,  trliiie  as  snott  (Num.  xii.  10.) ;  and  Gehazi,  when 
strucic  judicially  with  the  disease  of  Naa-iian,  is  recorded  to  have  gone  out 
from  the  presence  of  Elisha,  a /eper,  astcf:i:i  as  snow.  (2Kings  v.27.)  Dr. 
A.  Clarke  on  Lev.  xiii.  1. 

•  For  Iliis  account  of  Ihe  leprosy,  the  author  is  almost  wholly  indebteu 
to  the  late  Ur.  Good's  Study  of  Medicine,  vol.  v.  pp.  5S7— 597.  2d  edition. 

»  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  iii.  pp.  233,  "ZM 
"  That  all  this."  ho  adds,  "  with  equal  force  and  truth,  should  still  be  Ibund 
exactly  to  Iiv.ld,  at  the  distance  of  3500  years  from  the  time  of  Moses, 
ought  certainly  lo  gain  some  credit  to  his  laws,  even  witli  those  who  will 
ntt  al'-.nv  them  to  be  of  divine  aulloritv."  (p.  2S1 


acknowledge  the  sovereign  power  and  mercy  of  God,  or 
take  the  desperate  flight  of  an  infidel,  and  thus  get  rid  of 
the  passage  altogether."" 

in.  Various  diseases  are  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings, as  cancers,  consumption,  dropsy,  fevers,  lunacy,  &c. 
(concerning  a  few  disorders,  the  nature  of  which  has  exer- 
cised the  critical  acumen  of  physicians  as  well  as  divines, 
the  following  observations  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader. 

1.  Of  all  the  maladies  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  tlie 
most  formidable  is  the  disorder  of  the  skin,  termed  Leprosy,' 

1  Mark  v.  26.  Luke  iv.  23.  v.  31.  viii.  13.  .losephus,  Antlq.  Jud.  lib. 
cvii.  c.  6.  §  5. 

»  Schabbath,  p.  110.  See  also  Lightfoot's  Horte  Uebraica  on  Mark 
v.  41. 

»  Jahn,  Archseol.  Biblica,  by  Upham,  §S  105.  ISl.  Parcau,  Antiq.  Ilebr. 
ip.  164.  166. 

«  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  33.  §  5. 

•  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  10. 

•  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary  on  John  v.  3. 

'  This  dreadful  disorder  has  its  name  from  the  Greek  Ai^^^i,  from  >-"r't, 
1  scute   because  in  this  disease  the  body  w^as  often  covered  with  thin  white 
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and   an  impoverished   diet ;    to  all  of  which  the  Israelites 
were  exposed,  whilst  under  the  Egyptian  bondage. 

It  appears,  also,  from  the  Mosaic  account,  that  in  conse- 
juence  of  these  hardships  there  was,  even  after  the  Israelites 
had  quitted  Egypt,  a  general  predisposition  to  the  contagious 
form  of  leprosy,  so  that  it  often  occurred  ns  a  consequence 
of  various  other  cutaneous  affections.  Eight  different  ble- 
mishes in  the  skin,  which  had  a  tendency  to  terminate  in 
this  terrible  disease,  are  enumerated  by  Moses,  and  describ- 
ed by  Dr.  Good,  to  whose  elaborate  treatise  the  reader  is 
referred.  The  effects  of  leprosy,  as  described  by  travellers 
who  have  witnessed  the  disorder  in  its  most  virulent  forms, 
are  truly  deplorable.'  The  Mosaic  statutes  respecting  leprosy 
are  recorded  in  Lev.  xiii.  and  xiv.  Num.  v.  1—4.  and  Deut. 
xxiv.  8,  9.     They  are  in  substance  as  follows : — 

(1.)  On  the  appearance  of  any  one  of  the  cutaneous  affections 
above  noticed  on  any  person,  the  parly  was  to  be  inspected 
by  a  priest,  both  as  acting  in  a  judicial  capacity,  and  also  as 
being  skilled  in  medicine.  The  signs  of  the  disease,  which 
are  circumstantially  pointed  out  in  the  statute  itself,  accord 
with  those  which  have  been  noticed  by  modern  physicians. 
"  If,  on  the  first  inspection,  there  remained  any  doubt  as  to 
the  spot  being  really  a  symptom  of  leprosy,  the  suspected 
person  was  shut  up  for  seven  days,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
ascertained,  whether  it  spread,  disappeared,  or  remained  as 
it  was ;  and  this  confinement  might  be  repeated.  During 
this  time,  it  is  probable  that  means  were  used  to  remove  the 
spot.  If  in  the  mean  time  it  spread,  or  continued  as  it  was, 
without  becoming  paler,  it  excited  a  strong  suspicion  of  real 
leprosy,  and  the  person  inspected  was  declared  unclean.  If 
it  disappeared,  and  after  his  liberation  became  again  manifest, 
a  fresh  inspection  took  place. 

(2.)  "  The  unclean  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
people.  So  early  as  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus,  lepers 
were  obliged  to  reside  without  the  camp  (Num.  v.  1 — 4.) ; 
and  so  strictly  was  this  law  enforced,  that  the  sister  of  Moses 
herself,  becoming  leprous,  was  expelled  from  it.  (Num. 
xii.  14 — 16.)  Vv  hen  the  Israelites  came  into  their  ov/n  land, 
and  lived  in  cities,  the  spirit  of  the  law  thus  far  operated, 
that  lepers  were  obliged  to  reside  in  a  separate  place,  which 
was  called  (n^ronnu)  beth  chophschith,  or  the  house  of 
unclean7iess  ,-  and  from  this  seclusion  not  even  kings,  when 
they  became  leprous,  were  exempted.  (2  Kings  xv.  5.) 
As,  however,  a  leper  cannot  always  be  within  doors,  and 
may,  consequently,  sometimes  meet  clean  persons,  he  was 
obliged,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  himself  known  by  his 
dress,  and  to  go  about  with  torn  clothes,  a  bare  head,  and 
his  chin  covered  ;  and  in  tlie  next  place,  when  any  one  came 
too  near  him,  to  cry  out  that  he  was  Unclean.  (Num.  xiii. 
45,  46.)" 

(3.)  Although  a  leper,  merely  meeting  and  touching  a 
person,  could  not  have  immediately  infected  him,  yet,  as 
such  a  rencontre  and  touch  would  have  rendered  him  Leviti- 
cally  unclean,  in  order  to  prevent  leprosy  from  spreadiiig,  in 
consequence  of  close  communication,  "  it  was  an  established 
rule  to  consider  a  leprous  person  as  likewise  unclean  in  a 
Levitical  or  civil  sense ;  and,  consequently,  whoever  touched 
him,  became  also  unclean ;  not  indeed  medically  or  physi- 
cally so, — that  is,  infected  by  one  single  touch, — ^but  still 
unclean  in  a  civil  sense. 

(4.)  "  On  the  other  hand,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
found  clean,  the  law  itself  specified  those  who  were  to  be 
pronounced  free  from  the  disorder ;  and  such  persons  were 
then  clear  of  all  reproach,  until  they  again  fell  under  accusa- 
tion from  manifest  symptoms  of  infection.  The  man  who, 
on  the  first  inspection,  was  found  clean,  or  in  whom  the 
supposed  symptoms  of  leprosy  disappeared  during  confine- 
ment, was  declared  clean:  only,  in  the  latter  case,  he  was 
obliged  to  have  his  clothes  washed.  If,  again,  he  had 
actually  had  the  disorder,  and  got  rid  of  it,  the  law  required 
him  to  make  certain  offerings,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was 
pronounced  clean."  ^ 

(5.)  The  leprous  person  was  to  use  every  effort  in  his 
power  to  be  healed ;  and,  therefore,  was  strictly  to  follow 
the  directions  of  the  priests.  This,  Michaelis  is  of  opinion, 
may  fairly  be  inferred  from  Deut.  xxiv.  8. 

(6.)  When  healed  of  his  leprosy,  the  person  was  to  go 

>  Mr.  Barker,  the  agent  f '  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  when 
a:  UamascJi  in  the  year  1825,  describing  the  hospftalof  Christian  lepers, 
says,  "How  afflicting  was  their  situation  and  appearance  I  Some  were 
without  noses  and  fingers,  being  eaten  up  by  the  disease,  and  others  were 
(lif!^.emJy  disfigured."  Twenty-sixth  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  App. 
».  111. 

»  Micliaelis's  Commentaries,  »ol.  iii.  pp.  278—287 


and  show  himself  to  the  priests,  that  he  might  be  declared 
clean,  and  offer  the  sacrifice  enjoined  in  that  case;  and, 
when  purified,  that  he  might  be  again  admitted  into  civil 
society.     (Matt.  viii.  4.  Lev.  xiv.  11 — 32.) 

(7.)  Lastly,  As  this  disease  was  so  offensive  to  the  Israel- 
ites, God  commanded  them  to  use  frequent  ablutions,  and 
prohibited  them  from  eating  swine's  flesh  and  other  articles 
of  animal  food  that  had  a  tendency  to  produce  this  disease. 

The  peculiar  lustrations  which  a  person  who  had  been 
healed  of  a  leprosy  was  to  undergo  are  detailed  in  Lev,  xiv. 
— See  an  abstract  of  them  in  p.  134.  of  this  volume. 

2.  The  Disease  with  which  the  patriarch  Job  was  afflicted 
(ii.  7.)  has  greatly  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  commentators, 
who  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  contagious  leprosy,  the  small 
pox,  and  the  Elephantiasis,  or  Leprosy  of  the  Arabians. 
The  last  opinion  is  adopted  by  Drs.  Mead  and  Good,  and  by 
Michaelis,  and  appears  to  be  best  supported.  This  dreadful 
malady,  which  the  ancient  medical  writer  Paul  of  iEgineta 
has  accurately  characterized  as  an  universal  ulcer,  was  named 
elephantiasis  by  the  Greeks,  from  its  rendering  the  skin  of 
the  patient  like  that  of  an  elephant,  scabrous  and  dark  co- 
loured, and  furrowed  all  over  with  tubercles,  loathsome 
alike  lo  the  individual  and  to  the  spectators.  When  it  attains 
a  cerlnin  height,  as  it  appears  to  have  done  in  this  instance, 
it  is  .incurable,  and,  consequentlj"-,  affords  the  unhappy  patient 
no  prospect  but  that  of  long-continued  misery.^- 

3.  The  Disease  OF  THE  Philistines,  mentioned  in  1  Sam. 
v.  6.  12.  and  vi.  17.,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  dysentery; 
but  it  was  most  probably  the  hEemorrhoids  or  bleeding  piles, 
in  a  very  aggravated  degree.  Jahn,  however,  considers  it 
as  the  effect  of  the  bite  of  venomous  solpugas."" 

4.  The  Disease  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14.)  appears  to 
have  been  a  true  madness,  of  the  melancholic  or  attrabila- 
rious  kind,  as  the  ancient  physicians  termed  it;  the  fits  of 
which  returned  on  the  unhappy  monarch  at  uncertain  periods, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  in  this  sort  of  malady.  The  remedy 
applied,  m  the  judgment  of  experienced  physicians,  was  an 
extremely  proper  one,  viz.  playing  on  the  harp.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  modern  oriental  music  is  expression,  rather 
than  science :  and  it  may  be  easily  conceived  how  well 
adapted  the  unstudied  and  artless  strains  of  David  were  to 
soothe  the  perturbed  mind  of  Saul ;  which  strains  were  bold 
and  free  from  his  courage,  and  sedate  through  his  piety.* 

5.  The  Disease  of  Jehoram  King  of  Israel. — ^This 
sovereign,  who  was  clothed  with  the  double  infamy  of  being 
at  once  an  idolater  and  the  murderer  of  his  brethren,  was 
diseased  internally  for  two  years,  as  had  been  predicted  by 
the  prophet  Elijah;  and  his  bowels  are  said  at  last  to  have 
fallen  out  by  reason  of  his  sickness.  (2  Chron.  xxi.  12 — 15. 
18,  19.)  This  disease.  Dr.  Mead  says,  beyond  all  doubt 
was  the  dysentery,  and  though  its  continuance  so  long  a 
time  was  very  uncommon,  it  is  by  no  means  a  thino-  unheard 
of.  The  intestines  in  time  become  ulcerated  by  the  opera- 
tion of  this  disease.  Not  only  blood  is  discharged  from 
them,  but  a  sort  of  mucous  excrements  likewise  is  thrown 
off,  and  sometimes  small  pieces  of  the  flesh  itself;  so  that 
apparently  the  intestines  are  emitted  or  fall  out,  which  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  expressions  that  are  used  in  the 
statement  of  king  .Tehoram's  disease.*^ 

6.  The  Disease  with  which  Hezekiah  was  afflicted 
(2  Kings  XX.  7.  Isa.  xxxviii.  21.)  has  been  variously  sup- 
posed to  be  a  pleurisy,  the  plague,  the  elephantiasis,  and 
the  quinsey.  But  Dr.  Mead  is  oT  opinion  that  the  malady 
was  a  fever  whicli  terminated  in  an  abscess ;  and  for  pro- 
moting its  suppuration  a  cataplasm  of  figs  was  admirably 
adapted.  The  case  of  Hezekiah,  however,  indicates  not 
only  the  limited  knowledge  of  the  .Tewish  physicians  at  that 
time,  but  also  that  thougli  God  can  cure  by  a  miracle,  yet 
he  also  gives  sagacity  to  discover  and  npply  the  most  natural 
remedies.' 

7.  Concerning  the  nature  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  Malady 
(Dan.  iv.  25,  26.  31 — 33.)  learned  men  are  greatly  divided, 
but  the  most  probable  account  of  it  is  that  given  by  Dr. 
Mead;  who  remarks  that  all  the  circumstances  of  it,  as 
related  by  Daniel,  so  perfectly  agree  with  hypochondriacal 
madness,  that  to  him  it  appears  evident  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  seized  with  this  distemper,  and  under  its  influence  ran 
wild  into  the  fields ;  and  that  fancying  himself  transformed 
into  an  ox,  he  fed  on  grass  in  the  manner  of  cattle.     For 

»  Mead'sMedicaSacra,  pn.  1— 11.  (Lond^.- ,  1755.)    Good's  translation  of 
Job,  p.  22. 
»  Archeeol.  Bibl.  §  185.  »  Mead's  MedicaSacr.T,  p.  20— 33- 

•  Mead's  Medica  Sacra,  p  35.   Jahn's  Archaeol.  Bibl.  §  187. 
'  Medica  Sacra,  p.  37. 
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every  sort  of  madness  is  a  disease  of  a  disturbed  imagina- 
tion;  under  which  this  unhappy  man  laboured  full  seven 
years.  And  through  neglect  of  taking  proper  care  of  him- 
self, his  hair  and  nails  grew  to  an  excessive  lengtti ;  by 
which  the  latter,  growing  thicker  and  crooked,  resembled  the 
claws  of  birds.  r*iJow,  the  ancients  called  persons  affected 
with  this  species  of  madness  KuxAi^fJiTnt  {wolf-men)  or  kuvxv 
^P^TTii  {(log-men) ;  because  they  went  abroad  in  tlie  night 
imitating  wolves  or  dotrs;  particularly  intent  upon  opcuing 
the  sepulchres  of  the  (lead,  and  had  their  legs  much  ulcer- 
ated, either  by  frequent  falls,  or  the  bites  of  dogs.'  lu  like 
manner  are  the  daughters  of  Proetus  related  to  have  been 
mad,  who,  as  Virgil  says, — 

Implerunt  Jalsis  mugitibus  agios.'' 

With  mimick'd  mooings  filled  the  fields. 

For,  as  Servius  observes,  Juno  possessed  their  minds  with 
such  a  species  of  madness,  that  fancying  themselves  cows, 
they  ran  into  the  fields,  bellowed  often,  and  dreaded  the 
plough.  But  these,  according  to  Ovid,  the  physician  Me- 
lampus, — 

per  carmen  et  Iterbas 

Eripuit  furiis.' 

Snatch'd  from  the  furies  by  his  charms  and  herbs. 

Nor  was  this  disorder  unknown  to  the  moderns;  for 
Schenckius  records  a  remarkable  instance  of  it  in  a  hus- 
bandnfian  of  Padua,  who,  imaginim^  {hat  he  wai  a  wolf, 
attacked,  and  even  killed  several  persons  in  the  fields ,-  and 
when  at  length  he  tuas  taken,  he  persevered  in  declaring  him- 
self a  real  wulf,  and  that  the  onlt/  difference  consisted  in  the 
inversion  of  his  skin  and  hair.^  But  it  may  be  objected  to 
this  opinion,  that  this  misfortune  was  foretold  to  the  king, 
so  that  he  might  have  prevented  it  by  correcting  his  morals; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  befell  him  in  the 
course  of  nature.  But  we  know  that  those  things,  which 
God  executes  either  through  clemency  or  vengeance,  are 
frequently  performed  by  the  assistance  of  natural  causes. 
Thus,  having  threatenea  Hezekiah  with  death,  and  being 
afterwards  moved  by  his  prayers,  he  restored  him  to  life, 
and  made  use  of  figs  laid  on  the  tumour,  as  a  medicine  for 
his  disease.  He  ordered  king  Herod,  upon  account  of  his 
pride,  to  be  devoured  by  worms.  And  no  one  doubts  but 
that  the  plague,  which  is  generally  attributed  to  the  divine 
wrath,  most  commonly  owes  its  origin  to  corrupted  air.^ 

8.  The  Palsy  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  disease  of  very 
wide  import,  and  the  Greek  word,  which  is  so  translated, 
comprehended  not  fewer  than  five  different  maladies,  viz. 
(I. J  Apoplexy,  a  paralytic  shock,  which  affected  the  whole 
boay  ; — (2.)  Hemlplegy,  which  affects  and  paralyzes  only 
one  side  of  the  body ;  the  case  mentioned  in  Matt.  ix.  '2. 
appears  to  have  been  of  this  sort ; — (3.)  Parapkgy,  which 
paralyzes  all  parts  of  the  system  below  the  neck ; — ( 1.) 
Catalepsy,  which  is  caused  by  a  contraction  of  the  muscles 
in  the  whole  or  part  of  the  body  ;  the  hands,  for  instance. 
This  is  a  very  dangerous  disease ;  and  the  effects  upon  the 
parts  seized  are  very  violent  and  deadly.  Thus,  when  a 
person  is  struck  with  it,  if  his  hand  hai)pens  to  be  extended, 
ne  is  unable  to  draw  it  back  :  if  the  hand  be  not  extended, 
when  he  is  so  struck,  he  is  unable  to  extend  it.  It  seems  to 
be  diminished  in  size,  and  dried  up  in  appearance;  whence 
the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  call  it  a  withered  hand. 
The  impious  Jeroboam  was  struck  with  catalepsy  (1  Kings 
xiii.  4—6.);  the  prophet  Zechariah,  among  tne  judgments 
he  was  coinmissioneci  to  denounce  against  the  idol  shepherd 
that  leaveth  the  flock,  threatens  that  his  arm  shall  be  dried  up. 
(Zech.  xi.  17.)  Other  instances  of  this  malady  occur  in 
Matt.  xii.  10.  and  John  v.  3.  5.— (5.)  The  Cramp.  This, 
in  oriental  countries,  is  a  fearful  malady,  and  by  no  means 
unfrequent.  It  originates  from  the  chills  of  the  night :  the 
limbs,  when  seized  with  it,  remain  immoveable,  sometimes 
turned  in  and  sometimes  out,  in  the  very  same  position  as 
when  they  were  first  seized.  The  person  afflicted  resembles 
a  man  undergoing  the  torture,  /i-ja-uvi^'./utvai,  and  experiences 
nearly  the  same  sufferings.  Death  follows  this  disease 
in  a  few  days.  Alcimus  was  struck  with  it  (1  Mace.  ix. 
55 — 58.),  as  also  was  the  centurion's  servant.  (Matt, 
viii.  6.) 

9.  The  disease,  which  in  Matt.  ix.  20.  Mark  v.  25.  and 
Luke  viii.  43.  is  denominated  an  Issue  of  Blood,  is  too  well 

•  See  Aetius,  Lib.  Medicin.  lib.  vi.  and  Paul,  ^ineta,  lib.  iii.  c.  16. 

•  5^1og-  vi.  48.  »  Metamorph.  rr.  325. 
.  •  Obserrationes  Medica;  Rar.  de  Lycanthrop.   Obs.  1. 
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known  to  require  any  explanation.  Physicians  confess  it  tn 
be  a  disorder  which  is  very  difficult  of  cure.  (Mark  v.  2G.)'^ 
How  does  this  circumstance  magnify  the  benevolent  miracle, 
wrought  by  Jesus  Christ  on  a  woman  who  had  laboured 
under  it  for  twelve  years  ! 

10.  The  Blinoness  of  the  sorcerer  Elymas  (Acts  xiii.  I'y— 
12.)  is  in  the  Greek  denominated  a^xu;,  and  with  great  pro- 
priety, being  rather  an  obscuration  than  a  total  extinction  of 
sight.  It  was  occasioned  by  a  thin  coat  or  tunicle  of  hard 
substance,  which  spread  itself  over  a  portion  of  the  eye,  and 
interrupted  the  power  of  vision.  Hence  the  disease  is  like- 
wise called  (TitiToc,  or  darkness.  It  was  easily  cured,  and 
sometimes  even  healed  of  itself,  without  resorting  to  any 
medical  prescription.  Therefore  St.  Paul  added  in  his  de- 
nunciation, that  the  impostor  should  not  see  the  sun  for  a  sea- 
son. But  the  blindness  of  the  man,  of  whose  miraculous 
restoration  to  sight  we  have  so  interesting  an  account  in 
John  ix.,  was  total,  and  being  inveterate  from  his  birth,  was 
incurable  by  any  human  art  or  skill.  See  an  examination 
of  this  miracle  in  Vol.  I.  pp.  104,  105. 

11.  Lastly,  in  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  repeated 
instances  of  what  are  tenned  Demoniacal  Possession.  The 
reality  of  such  ])ossessions  indeed  has  been  denied  by  some 
authors,  and  attempts  have  been  made  by  others  to  account 
for  them,  either  as  the  effect  of  natural  disease,  or  the  influ- 
ence of  imagination  on  persons  of  a  nervous  habit.  But  it 
is  manifest,  that  the  persons  who  in  the  New  Testament  are 
said  to  be  possessed  with  devils  ^more  correctly  with  demons) 
cannot  mean  only  persons  afflicted  with  some  strange  dis- 
ease ;  for  they  are  evidently  here  as  in  other  places — par- 
ticularly in  Luke  iv.  33 — 3G.  41. — distinguished  from  the 
diseased.  Further,  Christ's  speaking  on  various  oci-asions 
to  these  evil  spirits,  as  distinct  from  the  persons  possessed 
by  them, — his  commanding  them  and  asking  them  questions, 
and  receiving  answers  from  them,  or  not  suffering  them 
to  speak, — and  several  circumstances  relating  to  the  ter- 
rible preternatural  effects  which  they  had  upon  the  pos- 
sessed, and  to  the  manner  of  Christ's  evoking  them,— 
particularly  their  requesting  and  obtaining  permission  to 
enter  the  herd  of  swine  (Matt.  viii.  31,  32.)  and  precipitating 
them  into  the  sea;  all  these  circumstances  can  nn-er  be 
accounted  for  by  any  distemper  whatever.  Nor  is  it  any 
reasonable  objection  that  we  do  not  read  of  such  frequent 
possessions  before  or  since  the  appearance  of  our  Redeemer 
upon  earth.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  ordered  by  a 
special  providence  that  they  should  have  been  permitted  to 
have  then  been  more  common  ;  in  order  that  He,  who  came 
to  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil,  might  the  more  remarka- 
bly and  visibly  triumph  over  him ;  and  that  the  machina- 
tions and  devices  of  Satan  might  be  more  openly  defeated, 
at  a  time  when  their  power  was  at  its  highest,  both  in  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  men ;  and  also,  that  plain  facts  mi^ht 
be  a  sensible  confutation  of  the  Sadducean  error,  which  de- 
nied the  existence  of  angels  or  spirits  (Acts  xxiii.  8.),  and 
prevailed  among  theprincipal  men  both  for  rank  and  learn- 
ing in  those  days.  The  cases  of  the  demoniacs  expelled  bv 
the  apostles  were  cases  of  real  possession  ;  and  it  is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  lera, 
the  apologists  for  the  persecuted  professors  of  the  faith  of 
Christ  appealed  to  their  ejection  oi  evil  spirits  as  a  proof  of 
the  divine  origin  of  their  religion.  Hence  it  is  evident  thai 
the  demoniacs  were  not  merely  insane  or  epileptic  patients, 
but  persons  really  and  truly  vexed  and  convulsed  by  unclean 
demons.' 
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So  strong  was  the  love  of  life  among  the  Hebrews,  that 
instances  ot  suicide  are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence  in  \he 

6  Jahn's  .\rchsBologia  Biblica,  §  199. 

'  For  a  summary  of  the  evid.'ncp  that  the  demoni.ics,  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  were  persons  rfj:llj  possessed  by  evil  spirits,  see  Bp. 
Xewton's  \Vork.s.  vol.  Iv.  pp.  5:0— .•'01..  and  Mr.  Townsen'I'e  Hirmony  »< 
the  New  Test.  vol.  i.  pp   1?7— 160 
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TREATMENT  OF  THE  DEAD. 


[Part  IV.  Chap.IX 


history  of  that  people.  Saul,  Ahithophel,  and  the  traitor  Judas 
are  the  only  persons  recorded  to  have  laid  violent  hands  upon 
themselves,  in  a  fit  of  desperation.  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  4,  5. 
2  Sam.  xvii.  23.  Matt,  xxvii.  3 — 5.)  In  the  last  period  of 
the  Jewish  state,  however,  the  custom  of  the  Romans  ap- 
pears to  have  greatly  lessened  the  horror  of  suicide  among 
the  Jews  ;'  but  that  most  terrible  of  all  diseases,  the  leprosy, 
seems  to  have  rendered  its  victims  utterly  regardless  of  life. 
(Job  vii.  15.) 

I.  The  Hebrews,  in  common  with  many  other  ancient 
nations,  especially  in  the  East,  were  accustomed  to  re- 
present death  by  various  terms  which  wore  calculated  to 
mitigate  the  appalling  image  inspired  by  that  last  enemy  of 
mankind.  Hence  they  often  called  death  a  journey  or  depar- 
ture. (Josh,  xxiii.  14.  1  Kings  ii.  2.  Eccles.  v.  15.  vi.  6. 
Luke  ii.  29.)  Frequently  also  they  compared  it  to  sleep, 
and  to  rest  after  the  toils  of  life  were  over  (Gen.  xlvii.  30. 
Job  iii.  13.  17—19.  Isa.  xiv.  8.  Ivii.  2.  Matt.  ix.  29.  xxvii. 
52.  John  xi.  11.  Acts  vii.  60.  ICor.  xi.30.  1  Thess.  iv.  13. 
2  Pet.  iii.  4.  Rev.  xiv.  13.)  ;  and  it  was  a  very  common  ex- 
pression to  say,  that  the  party  deceased  had  gone,  or  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers  or  to  his  people.  (Gen.  xv.  15.  xxv. 
8.  17.  XXXV.  29.  xlix.  29.  33,  Num.  xx.  24.  xxvii.  13.  xxxi. 
2.  Deut.  xxxii.  50.  Judg.  ii.  10.  2  Kings  xxii.  20.)^ 

II.  By  the  law  of  Moses  a  dead  body  conveyed  a  legal 
pollution  to  every  thing  that  touched  it, — even  to  the  very 
house  and  furniture, — which  continued  seven  days.  (Num. 
xix.  14,  15,  1(3.)  And  this  was  the  reason  why  the  priests, 
on  account  of  their  daily  ministrations  in  holy  things,  were 
forbidden  to  assist  at  any  funerals,  bat  those  of  their  nearest 
relatives  (Lev.  xxi.  1 — 4.  10 — 12.) ;  nay,  the  very  dead 
bones,  though  they  had  lain  ever  so  long  in  the  grave,  if  dig- 
ged up,  conveyed  a  pollution  to  any  one  who  touched  them. 
This  circumstance  will  account  for  Josiah's  causing  the  bones 
of  the  false  priests  to  be  burnt  upon  the  altar  at  Bethel 
(2Ghron.  xxxiv.  5.),  in  order  that  these  altars,  being  thus 
polluted,  might  be  held  in  the  greatest  detestation. ^ 

III.  After  the  principle  of  life  was  extinguished,  the  fol- 
lowing ceremotiies  were  performed  by  the  Jews  : — 

1 .  The  eyes  of  the  deceased  were  closed  by  the  nearest  of 
kin,  who  gave  the  parting  kiss  to  the  lifeless  corpse  :  thus, 
it  was  promised  to  Jacob,  when  he  took  his  journey  into 
Egypt,  that  Joseph  should  put  his  hands  upon,  his  eyes  (Gen. 
xlvi,  4.) ;  and  accordingly  we  read  that,  when  Jacob  ex- 
pired, Joseph  fell  upon  his  face  and  kissed  him.  (Gen.  1.  1.) 
From  the  Jews,  Calmet  observes,  this  practice  passed  to  the 
heathens,  who  gave  the  dying  farewell  kiss,  and  received 
their  last  sigh,  in  token  of  their  affectionate  union. 

2.  The  next  office  was  the  ablution  of  the  corpse,  which 
(except  when  it  was  buried  immediately)  was  laid  out  in  an 
upper  room  or  chamber.  Thus,  when  Tabitha  died,  it  is 
said,  that  they  washed  her  body,  and  laid  it  in  an  uppe?-  cham- 
ber. (Acts  ix.  37.)  This  rite  was  common  both  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,''  in  whose  writings  it  is  frequently  men- 
tioned. In  Egypt,  it  is  still  the  custom  to  wash  the  dead 
body  several  times. 

3.  The  bodies  of  persons  of  distinction  were  embalmed: 
this  process  the  Jews  probably  derived  from  the  Egyptians, 
whose  v.irious  methods  of  embalming  their  dead  with  spices 
anci  nitre  are  minutely  described  by  Herodotus,  and  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus."  The  patriarch  Jacob  was  embalmed  according 
to  the  Egyptian  process:  his  remains  lay  in  nitre  thirti/ 
days,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  up  all  superfluous  and  noxious 
moisture;  and  during  the  remaining /or/^y  days,  they  were 
anointed  with  gums  and  spices,  to  preserve  them ;  which 
unction,  it  appears  from  Gen.  1.  2,  3.,  was  the  proper  em- 
balming. The  former  circumstance  explains  the  reason  why 
the  Egyptians  mourned  for  Jacob  threesccrre  and  ten  days ,-  the 
latter  explains  the  meaning  of  the  fwrty  days,  which  were 
fulfilled  tor  Israel.*' 

In  later  times,  where  the  deceased  parties  were  persons  of 
rank  or  fortune,  after  washing  the  corpse,  the  .Tews  "em- 
oahned  it,  by  laying  all  around  it  a  large  quantity  of  costly 
spices  and  aromatic  drugs,''  in  order  to  imbibe  and  absorb 


Alicheiflis  l)a^3  examined  at 
sale  statutes  on  this  subject.     Com- 


I  .losephuH;  Dp  Hell.  .lud.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  §§4 

«  Pareau,  Aiiliqiilas  Ilebr.  pp.  4G8,  469. 

»  Home's  Jlist.  ol'  the  .lews,  vol.  ii,  p.  3C:i. 
.ciigth  the  reason  and  policy  of  the  Mo; 
.neiitaiies,  vol.  iii.  pp.  3:i2 — 330. 

♦  SophocUs  Electra,  verse  1143.    Virgil,  .^neid.  lib.  vi.  218,  219. 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  cc.  86—88.  torn.  li.  pp.  131,  132.  Oxon.  1809.     Diodo- 
rus  Siculus,  lib.  i.  cc.  91 — 93.  edit.  Bipont. 

«  Paxton's  Illustrations,  vol.  iii.  p.  249.  2d  edit. 

1  Matt,  xrvi.  12.     For  in  that  she  hath  poured  this  ointment  on  my  body, 
•Ae  did  it/or  my  funeral,  »•?  a;  to  ivT«<?i«(r«i  ^j,  to  embalm  me.  The  word 


the  humours,  and  by  their  inherent  virtues  to  preserve  it  as 
long  as  possible  from  putrefaction  and  decay.  Thus  we 
read  that  Nicodemus  brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes, 
about  a  hundred  pounds  weight,  to  perform  the  customary 
office  to  the  dear  deceased.  This  embalming  was  usually 
repeated  for  several  days  to<jether,  that  the  drugs  and  spices 
thus  applied  might  have  all  their  efficacy  in  the  exsiccation 
of  the  moisture  and  the  future  conservation  of  the  body.' 
They  then  swathed  the  ccJrpse  in  linen  rollers  or  bandages, 
closely  enfolding  and  wrapping  it  in  that  bed  of  aromatic 
drugs  with  which  they  haa  surrounded  it.  Thus  we  find 
that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus  took  the  body  of 
Jesus  and  wrapt  it  in  linen  clothes  with  the  spices,  as  the  man- 
ner of  the  Jews  is  to  bury.  (John  xix.  40.)  This  custom  we 
behold  also  in  the  Egyptian  mummies,  round  which,  Theve- 
not  informs  us,  the  Egyptians  have  sometimes  used  above  a 
thousand  ells  of  filleting,  besides  what  was  wrapped  about 
the  head.  Thus,  when  our  Lord  had  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
'■  Lazarus,  come  fm-th  P  it  is  said,  Me  dead  came  forth,  bound 
hand  and  foot  in  grave-clothes.  (John  xi.  44. )3  We  learn 
from  Scripture,  also,  that  about  the  head  and  face  of  the 
corpse  was  folded  a  napkin,  which  was  a  separate  thing,  and 
did" not  communicate  with  the  other  bandages  in  which  the 
bo<ly  was  swathed.  Thus  w^e  read,  that  the  face  of  Lazarus 
was  bound  aooui;  with  a  napkin  (John  xi.  44.)  ;  and  when 
our  Lord  was  risen,  Peter,  who  went  into  the  sepulchre,  saw 
the  linen  clothes  lie,  and  the  napkin  that  had  been  folded 
round  his  head,  not  lyin^  with  the  linen  clothes,  but  wreathed 
together  in  a  place  by  itself,  lying  at  some  distance  from  the 
rollers  in  v/hich  his  boily  had  been  swathed,  and  folded  up, 
exactly  in  the  state  it  was  when  first  wrapped  round  his  head." 
(John  XX.  7.)'<' 

Besides  the  custom  of  embalming  persons  of  distinction, 
the  Jews  commonly  used  great  burnings  for  their  kings,  com- 
posed of  large  quantities  of  all  sorts  of  aromatics,  of  which 
they  made  a  fire,  as  a  triumphant  farewell  to  the  deceased. 
In  these  they  were  wont  to  Durn  their  bowels,  their  clothes, 
armour,  and  other  things  belonging  to  the  deceased.  TJiius, 
it  is  said  of  Asa,  that  they  made  a  very  great  burning  for  him 
(2  Chron.  xvi.  14.),  which  could  not  be  meant  of  his  corpse 
in  the  fire,  for  in  tlie  same  verse  it  is  said,  they  buried  him  in 
his  own  sepulchre.  This  was  also  done  at  the  funeral  of  Zede- 
kiah.  (Jer.  xxxiv.  5.)  And  it  was  very  probably  one  reason 
why,  at  the  death  of  Jehoram,  the  people  made  no  burning 
for  him  like  the  burning  of  his  fathers  (2  Chron.  xxi.  19.), 
because  his  bowels  being  ulcerated  by  his  sickness,  they  fell 
out,  and  to  prevent  the  stench,  were  immediately  interred  or 
otherwise  disposed  of;  so  that  they  could  not  well  be  burnt 
in  this  pompous  manner  after  his  death ;  though  as  he  was  ^ 
wicked  king,  this  ceremony  might  possibly  have  been  omit- 
ted on  that  account  also. 

The  burning  of  dead  bodies  in  funeral  piles,  it  is  well 
known,  was  a  custom  prevalent  among  the  Greeks  and' Ro- 
mans, upon  which  occasion  they  threw  frankincense,  myrrh, 
cassia,  and  other  fragrant  articles  into  the  fire  :  and  this  in 
such  abundance,  that  Pliny  represents  it  as  a  piece  of  pro- 
faneness,  to  bestow  such  heaps  of  frankincense  upon  a  dead 
body,  when  they  offered  it  so  sparingly  to  their  gods.  And 
though  the  Jews  might  possibly  learn  from  them  the  custom 
of  burning  the  bowels,  armour,  and  other  things  belonging 
to  their  kings,  in  piles  of  odoriferous  spices,  yet  they  very 
rarely,  and  only  for  particular  reasons,  burnt  the  dead  bodies 
themselves.  vVe  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  people  of  Jabesh- 
Gilead  took  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  (from  the  place 

docs  not  properly  signify  lo  bury.  Tlio  note  of  Beza  is  accurate.  Ad 
lunerandum  me,  ^po,-  to  mtk^ikct:*.  ^:.  Vulg.  et  Erasnlus,  ad  me 
si'peliendura,  mal6.  Nam  aliud  est  .^^tttmi/  quam  ivTxefiaZ^uv :  ut  Latini^ 
sepelire  est  sepulchro  condere  :  funeraro  vero  poUincire,  cadaver  sepul- 
cluo  niandandum  prius  curare.  Ueza  ad  Matt.  xxvi.  12.  EvT«<pi:«irai  est 
corpus  ad  funus  componere,  ct  ornamentis  sepulchralibus  ornare.  Wet 
stein,  in  loc. 

e  Habebat  coiisuetudo,  ul  carissiuia  capita,  et  quae  plurimifierent  cada- 
vera,  non  seniel  tantuin  un^erentur,  sed  seepius,  pluribusque  continuis 
-Jiebus,  donee  exsiccato,  et  absorpto  vi  aroniatura  omni  reliquo  humore, 
ijniiio  tabefact;1  carne  arida,  et  quasi  teneA  reddita,  diu  servari  possint 
Integra  et  immunia  a  putrefactione.    1-ucas  Brugensis,  in  Marc.  xvi. 

9  L^-.HiiAiva; — xsipixi,-.  Phavorinu.s  explains  Ksifia  by  calling  them 
i^iTx'iai  Jio-.uci,  sepnlcliral  bandages.  Ki^fix  o->i,uxiv:i  -rx  rx""'  t(» 
ivT:tfi3!.    Etyiriol. 

10  He  went  into  tlie  s(  pulchre,  nnd  llien  he  plainly  saw  the  linen  clothes, 
ittii-^,  alone,  or  without  the  body,  and  xi»/isi;i  lying,  that  is,  undisturbed, 
and  at  full  length,  as  when  the  body  was  in  tlioin.  T'  ^  cap,  or  napkin,  also 
which  had  been  upon  our  Lord's  head,  he  found  sepiirate,  or  at  a  little  dis 
tance  from  the  open  coffin;  but  ivTiru>..>  ..tivsv,  ;olded  up  in  wreaths,  id 
the  form  of  a  cap,  as  it  liad  been  upon  our  Lord's  head.  Dr.  Benson's 
Life  of  Christ,  p.  524.  Wrapped  together  in  a  place  by  itself;  as  if  the 
body  had  miraculously  alipt  out  of  it,  which  indeed  was  the  real  fact.  Dr. 
Ward's  Dissertations,  p.  149.  Haywood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  vo.  IS 
-137. 
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where  the  Philistines  had  hung  tnem  up),a?!i/c«7«c  loJubesh, 
andburnt  them  there  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  12.) ;  but  by  this  time  their 
bodies  must  have  been  in  such  a  state,  that  they  were  not  fit 
to  be  embalmed;  or,  perhaps,  they  were  apprehensive  that 
if  they  should  embalm  them,  and  so  bury  them,  tho  people 
of  Bethshan  mifjht  at  some  future  time  dig  them  up,  and  fix 
them  a  second  time  against  their  walls;  and,  therefore,  the 
people  of  Jabesh  might  think  it  more  advisable  to  recede 
from  their  common  practice,  and  for  greater  security  to  imi- 
tate the  heathen  in  this  particular.  Amos  also  speaks  of  the 
burning  of  bodies  (vi.  10.) ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  words 
themselves,  and  from  the  context,  that  this  was  in  tiiu  time 
of  a  great  pestilence,  not  oidy  when  there  were  few  to  bury 
the  dead,  but  when  it  was  unsafe  to  go_  abroad  and  jierforin 
the  funeral  rites  by  interment,  in  which  case  the  burning  was 
certainly  the  best  expedient. 

In  some  cases  the  rites  of  sepulture  were  not  allowed  ;  and 
to  this  it  has  been  thought  that  there  is  an  allusion  in  Jol) 
xxvii.  19.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  pagan  Arabs  that,  upon 
the  death  of  any  person,  a  bird,  by  thein  called  Muncth,  issued 
from  the  brain,  which  haunted  tho  sepulchre  of  the  deceased, 
uttering  a  lamentable  scream.     This  notion,  also,  the  late 

irofessor  Carlyle  thinks,  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  Job  xxi. 

2.,  whore  the  venerable  patriarch,  speaking  of  the  fate  of 
the  wicked,  says : — 

ne  shall  be  brought  to  the  gra've, 

And  shall  watch  upon  the  raised  up  heap.' 

The  Jews  showed  a  great  reofard  for  the  burial  of  their 
dead  ;  to  be  deprived  of  it  was  thought  to  be  one  of  the  great- 
est dishonours  that  could  be  done  to  any  man  :  and,  Ou're- 
fore,  in  Scripture  it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  calamities  that 
should  befall  the  wicked.  (Eccles.  vi.  3.)  In  all  nations 
there  was  generally  so  much  humanity  as  not  to  prevent  their 
enemies  from  burying  their  dead.  The  people  of  Gaza  al- 
lowed Samson's  relations  to  come  and  take  away  his  bodj^ 
(Judg.  xvi.  31.)  ;  though  one  would  have  thought  that  this 
last  slaughter  which  he  made  among  them  might  have  pro- 
voked them  to  some  acts  of  outrage  even  upon  his  dead  body. 
But  as  he  stood  alone  in  what  he  did,  none  of  the  Israelit(;s 
joining  with  him  in  his  enterprises,  they  might  possibly  be 
apprehensive,  that,  if  they  denied  him  burial,  tlic  God  of 
Israel,  who  had  given  him  such  extraordinary  strength  in  his 
lifetime,  would  not  fail  to  take  vengeance  on  them  in  that 
case,  and,  therefore,  they  were  desirous,  it  may  be,  to  get 
rid  of  his  body  (as  afterwards  they  were  of  the  ark),  and 
glad,  perhaps,  that  any  one  would  remove  such  a  formidable 
object  out  of  their  sight.  Jeremiah  prophesied  of  Jehoiakim, 
that  he  should  be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass  (Jer.  xxii. 
19.),  meaning  that  he  should  not  be  buried  at  all,  but  be  cast 
forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  exposed  to  the  air  and 
putrefaction  above  ground,  as  beasts  are,  which  is  more 
plainly  expressed  ailerwards,  by  telling  us,  that  his  body 
should  be  cast  out  in  the  day  to  the  hvcit,  and  in  the  night  to  the 
frost.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  30.)  The  author  of  that  affecting  elegy, 
the  seventy-ninth  psalm,  when  enumerating  the  caTamities 
which  had  befallen  his  unhappy  countrymen,  particularly 
specifies  the  denial  of  the  rites  of  sepulture,  as  eidiancing 
their  afflictions.  The  dead  bodies  of  thy  servants  have  they 
e;iven  to  be  meat  unto  the  fowls  of  heaven  ,•  the  flesh  of  thy 
saints  unto  the  beasts  of  the  earth.  (Psal.  Ixxix.  2.) 

IV.  The  Rites  of  Sepulture  were  various  at  different 
times,  and  also  according  to  the  rank  or  station  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

1.  Before  the  a^e  of  Moses,  the  funeral  took  place  a  few 
days  after  death.  (Gen.  xxiii.  19.  xxv.  9.  xxxv.  29.)  In  Kgypt, 
a  longer  time  elapsed  before  the  last  ofhces  were  performed 
for  Jacob  and  Joseph,  on  account  of  the  time  which  was 
requisite  for  the  Egyptian  process  of  embalming,  in  order 
that  the  corpse  might  be  preserved  for  a  long  time.  (Gen. 
xlix.  29.  1.  3.  24 — 26.)  As  it  is  probable  that  the  Israelites, 
when  in  Egypt,  had  been  accustomed  to  keep  their  dead  for 
a  considerable  period,  the  Mosaic  laws,  respecting  the  un- 
cleanness  which  arose  from  a  dead  body,  woula  compel 
them  to  a  more  speedy  interment.  At  length,  after  the 
return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  became  customary 
f(Jr  the  Jews  to  bury  the  dead  on  the  same  day,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  vital  spark  was  extinguished.  Jahn 
affirms  (but  without  assigning  any  authority  for  his  asser- 
tion), that  the  Jews  did  this  in  imitation  of  the  Persians  ;  but 
it  is  more  likely,  that  the  custom  arose  from  a  superstitious 
interpretation  of  Deut.  xxi.  22,  23.,  which  law  enjoined,  that 

»  Carlyle's  Spechnens  of  Arabian  Poetry,  p.  14.  2(1  edit. 


the  body  of  one  who  had  been  hanged  on  a  tree  should  be 
taken  down  before  night.  The  burial  of  Taljitha  was  de- 
layed, on  account  of  the  disciples  sending  for  the  apostle 
Peter.  (Acts  ix.  37.) 

2.  The  poorer  classes  were  carried  forth  to  interment  lying 
on  an  open  bier  or  couch,  as  is  the  universal  pr;.ctice  in  the 
East  to  this  day,  not  screwed  into  a  coffin.  In  this  way  the 
son  of  the  widow  of  Nain  was  borne  to  his  grave  without  the 
city  :  and  it  should  seem  that  the  bearers  at  that  time  moved 
with  as  inucli  rapidity  as  they  do  at  the  present  time  among 
the  modern  Jews.'  The  rich,  and  persons  of  rank,  were  car- 
ried forth  on  more  costly  biers.  Josephus  relates  that  the 
body  of  Ilerod  was  carried  on  a  golden  bier,  richly  embroi- 
deri'd ;-  and  we  may  presume,  that  the  bier  on  which  Abner 
was  carried  was  more  costly  than  those  used  for  ordinary  per- 
sons. (2Sam.  iii.  31.) 

But  whatev(!r  the  rank  of  the  parties  might  be,  the  superin 
tendence  and  charge  of  the  funeral  were  undertaken  by  the 
nearest  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased.  Thus,  Abra- 
ham interred  Sarah  in  liie  cave  of  Mach|)elah  (Gen.  xxiii.  19.): 
Isaac  and  Ishinael  buried  Abraham  (Gen.  xxv.  9.) ;  Esau 
and  Jacob  buried  Isaac  (Gen.  xxxv.  29.)  ;  Closes  buried 
Aaron  on  Mount  H(^r  (Num.  xx.  29.)  ;  the  old  prophet  laid 
the  disobedient  prophet  in  hi.s  own  grave  (1  Kings  xiii.  30.)  ; 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  iutened  Jesus  Christ  in  his  own  new 
tomb  (Matt,  xxvii.  59,  (iO.) ;  and  the  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist  performed  the  last  olfiee  for  their  master.  The  sons 
ana  numerous  relations  of  Ilt-rod  followed  his  funeral  pro 
cession.-  Sometimes,  however,  servants  took  the  charge  ot 
interring  their  masters,  asin  thncaseof  Josiah  kingof  Judah 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  30.)  Devout  men  carried  Stephen  to  hi? 
burial. "(Acts  viii.  2.)  The  funeral  obseauies  were  also  at 
tended  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  both  men  and  women 
who  made  loud  lamentations  for  the  deceased,  and  some  of 
whom  were  hired  for  the  occasion.  David  and  a  large  bodj 
of  the  Israelites  muumed  before  Jlbntr.  (2  Sam  iii.  31,32.] 
Solomon  mentions  the  circumstance  of  mourners  going  abou' 
the  streets  (Eccles.  xii.  5.)  ;  who,  most  probably,  were  per- 
sons hired  to  attend  the  funeral  obsequies,  to  wail  and  lament 
for  the  departed.'  From  Jer.  ix.  17.  it  appears,  that  women 
were  chiefly  employed  for  this  purpose;  and  Jerome,  ii>  his 
commentary  on  that  passage,  says,  that  the  practice  was  con- 
tinued in  Judaea,  down  to  his  days,  or  the  latter  part  of  th*' 
fourth  century.^  In  Jer.  xlviii.  30.,  the  use  of  musical  instru- 
ments by  these  hired  mourners  is  distinctly  recognised  ;  and 
Amos  (v.  17.)  alludes  to  such  mourning  as  a  well-known 
custom. 

In  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  funeral 
dirges  sung  by  those  hired  mourners  were  accompanied  by 
musical  instrumer.ts,  "  The  soft  and  plaintive  melody  of  the 
flute  was  employed  to  heighten  these  doleful  lamentations 
and  dircres.  Thus  we  read,  that  on  the  death  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jairus,  a  company  of  mourners,  with  players  on  the 
flute,  according  to  the  Jewish  custom,  attended  upon  this  sor- 
rowful occasion.  When  Jesus  entered  the  governor's  house, 
he  saw  the  minstrels  and  the  people  wailing  greatly.  (Matt 
ix.  23.)  The  custom  of  employing  music  to  heighten  public 
and  private  grief  was  not  in  that  age  juculiar  to  the  Jews. 
We  find  the  flute  also  employed  at  the  funeral  solemnities  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their  lamentations  for  the  de- 
ceased, as  appears  from  uumeruus  testimonies  of  classic 
authors."'  The  same  custom  still  obtains  amonw  the  Moors  in 
Africa,  liio  Turks  in  Palestine,  and  the  modern  Greeks.  "At 
all  their  principal  entertainments,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  "and  to 
show  mirth  and  gladness  upon  other  occasions,  the  womeo 
welcome  the  arrival  of  each  guest,  by  squalling  out  for  seve* 

a  Not  toilct^iil  the  observaiions  of  the  earlier  travellers,  it  may  suffiee  h; 
adduce  three  instances  from  recent  and  intelligent  English  traveJlecs-- 
At  Cairo,  says  Mr.  Carne,  "we  met  an  Arab  funeral:  about  tweiK-y  mei., 
iVicnds  of  the  deceased,  advanced  under  a  row  of  palia  trees,  sfogmg  in  a 
mournful  tone,  and  bearing  the  body.  The  corpse  was  that  of  a  u;«nian 
neallv  dressed  in  while,  and  borne  on  an  open  bier,  with  asnj&Uawi.'ingoC 
red  s'ilkover  it."  (LeUer.-;  from  the  East,  p.  109.)  At  BaghtchUarai  ni  lit* 
(Jiimca,  Dr.  Henderson  saw  a  corpse  conveyed  to  the  public  ceiueiery  at 
the  Christians  :  it  "was  simply  wrapped  round  with  a  white  ciwh,_laiduf*« 
a  /licr  iir  buaid,  and  borne  oy  four  men  lo  the  grave.  This  ujode  of  p*«- 
fiiriiiii)-  the  luncral  obsequies  obtains  equally  auiong  the  Jews,  C'hristiaofi, 
anil  Muhainmedans  in  these  parts,  with  the  exception  of  the  Europaaa 
famdies,  who  naturally  conform  to  the  rite  of  their  ancestors.  (Hlbbsal 
Kescarchcs,  p.  301.)  Mr.  Hartley  observed  a  similar  mod©  of  mleriaeat 
inGreece.  '-The  corpse  is  always  exhitmed  tofuUview:  it  is  placed  i^ea 
a  bier  which  is  borne  aloft  upon  the  shoulders,  and  is  dressed  in  the  hest 
and  gayest  garments  possessed  by  the  deceased."  (Researches  m  l«re«c«, 

'''»  .I.')scphus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xvii.  c.  8.  5  3.    Bell.  Jud.  Ub.  i.  c.  33.  i  9. 

•  IIoMea".s  translation  of  Ecclesiasfcs,  p.  171- 

•  Dr.  Blavney's  translation  of  .Jeremiah,  p.  i~0.  8v».  edit. 

•  Harwo6d's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  l^.  134.,  vvUere  vauons  p.Mateaw 
classic  authors  are  cited. 
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ral  times  together,  Loo!  Loo!  Loo!'  At  their  funerals, 
also,  and  upon  other  melancholy  occasions,  they  repeat  the 
same  noise,  only  they  mak»  it  mfire  deep  and  hollow,  and 
end  each  period  with  some  ventriloquous  sijrhs.  The  --tAtxn- 
^dvT'Xi  jTsxxa,  or  wailing  greatly  (as  our  version  expresses  it, 
Mark  v.  38.),  upon  the  death  of  Jairus's  daughter,  was,  pro- 
bably, performed  in  this  manner.  For  there  are  several 
women,  hired  to  act  upon  these  lugubrious  occasions,  who, 
like  the  praeficx,  or  mourning  women  of  old,  are  skilful  in 
lamentation  (Amos  v.  16.),  and  great  mistn^ses  of  these  me- 
lancholy expressions :  and,  indeed,  they  perform  their  parts 
with  such  proper  sounds,  gestures,  and  commotions,  that  they 
rarely  fail  to  work  up  the  assembly  into  some  extraordinary 
pitch  of  thoughtfulness  and  sorrow.  The  British  factory  has 
often  been  very  sensibly  touched  with  these  lamentations, 
whenever  they  were  made  in  the  neighbouring  houses."^ 
The  Rev.  William  .lowett,  during  his  travels  in  Palestine, 
arrived  at  the  town  of  Napolose,  which  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Shechem,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the 
governor.  "  On  coming  within  sight  of  the  gate,"  he  relates, 
"  we  perceived  a  numerous  company  of  females,  who  were 
singing  in  a  kind  of  recitative,  far  from  melancholy,  and  beat- 
ing time  with  their  hands.  On  our  reaching  the  gate,  it  was 
suddenly  exchanged  for  most  hideous  plaints  and  shrieks ; 
which,  with  the  feelin^  that  we  were  entering  a  city  at  no 
time  celebrated  for  its  nospitality,  struck  a  very  dismal  im- 
pression upon  my  mind.  They  accompanied  us  a  few  paces, 
out  it  soon  appeared  that  the  gate  was  their  station  ;  to  which, 
having  received  nothing  from  us,  they  returned.  We  learned 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  that  these  were  only  a  small  de- 
tachment of  a  very  numerous  body  of  cunning  women,  who 
were  filling  the  whole  city  with  their  cries, — taking  up  a 
ivailing  with  the  design,  as  of  old,  to  make  the  eyes  of  all 
the  inhabitants  run  down  with  team,  and  their  eyelids  gush  out 
with  waters,  (Jer.  ix.  17,  18.)  For  this  good  service  they 
would,  the  next  morning,  wait  upon  the  government  and 
principal  persons,  to  receive  some  trifling  fee." '  The  Rev. 
John  Hartley,  during  his  travels  in  Greece,  relates,  that,  one 
morning,  while  taking  a  solitary  walk  in  ^Egina,  the  most 
plaintive  accents  fell  upon  his  ear  which  he  had  ever  heard. 
He  followed  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sounds  pro- 
ceeded, and  they  conducted  him  to  the  newly-made  grave  of 
a  young  man,  cut  down  in  the  bloom  of  life,  over  which  a 
woman,  hired  for  the  occasion,  was  pouring  forth  lamentation 
and  mourning  and  ivo,  with  such  doleful  strains  and  feelings, 
as  could  scarcely  have  been  supposed  other  than  sincere.'' 

In  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  and  the  estima- 
tion in  which  his  memory  was  held,  was  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  assisted  at  his  funeral  obsequies,  agreeably  to  the 
very  ancient  custom  of  the  East.  Thus,  at  the  funeral  of 
Jacob,  there  were  present  not  only  Joseph  and  the  rest  of  his 
family,  but  also  the  servants  and  elders  (or  superintendents 
of  Pharaoh's  house)  and  the  principal  Egyptians,  who  attended 

'  Dr.  Shaw  conceives  this  word  to  be  a  corruption  of  Hallelujah.  He 
remarks,  AKx.K)t,  a  word  of  the  like  sound,  was  used  by  an  army  either  be- 
fore they  gave  the  onset,  or  when  they  had  obtained  the  victory.  The 
Turks  to  this  day  call  out,  Allah!  Allah!  Allah!  upon  the  like  occasion. 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  435.  note'.  (8vo.  edit.) 

»  Ibid.  pp.  435,  436. 

»  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  194.  The  niourning  of  the 
Montenegrins  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  oriental  nations. 
On  the  death  of  any  one,  nothing  is  heard  but  tears,  cries,  and  groans  from 
the  whole  family  :  the  women,  in  particular,  beat  themselves  in  a  frightful 
manner,  pluck  off  their  hair  and  tear  their  faces  and  bosoms.  The  de- 
ceased person  is  laid  out  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  the  house  where  he  ex- 
pires, with  the  face  uncovered  ;  and  is  perfumed  with  essences,  and 
strewed  with  flowers  and  aromatic  leaves,  after  the  custom  of  the  ancients. 
The  lamentations  are  renewed  every  moment,  particularly  on  the  arrival 
of  afresh  person,  and  especially  of  the  priest.  Just  before  the  defunct  is 
carried  out  of  the  house,  his  relations  whisper  in  his  ear,  and  give  him  com- 
inissiorjs  for  the  other  world,  to  their  departed  relatives  or  friends.  After 
these  singular  addresses,  a  pall  or  winding  sheet  is  thrown  over  the  dead 
person,  whose  face  continues  uncovered,  and  he  is  carried  to  church :  while 
on  the  road  thither,  women,  hired  for  the  purpose,  chant  his  praises,  amid 
their  tears.  Previously  to  depositing  him  in  the  ground,  the  next  of  kin  tie 
a  piece  of  cake  to  his  neck,  and  put  a  piece  of  money  in  his  hand,  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  During  this  ceremony,  as  also  while 
they  are  carrymg  hun  to  the  burial-ground,  a  variety  of  apostrophes  is 
addressed  to  the  defunct,  which  are  interrupted  only  by  mournful  sobs, 
Aking  him  why  he  quitted  them  I  Why  he  abandoned  his  family  1  He, 
Whose  poor  wife  loved  hun  so  tenderly,  and  provided  everv  thing  for  him 
to  eat !  Whose  children  obeyed  him  with  such  respect,  while  his  friends 
succoured  him  whenever  he  wanted  assistance  ;  who  possessed  such  beau- 
tiful flocks,  and  all  whose  undertakings  were  blessed  by  heaven  I  When 
the  *'uneral  rites  are  performed,  the  curate  and  mourners  return  home, 
and  jartake  of  a  grand  entertainment,  which  is  frequently  interrupted  by 
iovial  songs,  intermixed  with  prayers  in  honour  of  the  deceased.  One  of 
the  guests  is  commissioned  to  chant  a  "  lament"  impromptu,  which  usually 
draws  tears  from  the  whole  company  ;  the  performer  is  accompanied  by 
three  or  four  monochords,  whose  harsh  discord  e.xcites  both  laughter  and 
tears  at  the  same  time.  Voyage  Historique  el  Politique  a  Montenegro,  par 
M.   e  Colonel  Vialla  de  Sommieres,  tom.  i.  pp.  275—278.    Paris,  1820.  8vo. 

'  Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  pp.  119.  120 


to  do  honour  to  his  memory,  and  who  accompanied  the  pro 
cession  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  (Gen.  1.  7 — 10.)  At  the 
burial  of  Abner,  David  commanded  Joab  and  all  the  people 
that  were  with  him  to  rend  their  garments,  and  gird  them- 
selves with  sackcloth,  and  to  mourn  before  Abner,  or  make 
lamentations  in  honour  of  that  general ;  and  the  king  himself 
followed  the  bier.  (2  Sam.  iii.  31.)  Ml  Judah  ana  the  inha- 
bitants of  Jerusalem  did  honour  to  Hezekiah  at  his  death. 
(2  Chron.  xxxii.  33.)  Much  people  of  the  city  were  with  the 
widow  of  Nain,  who  was  following  her  only  son  to  the 
grave.  (Luke  vii.  12.)  Josephus  informs  us  that  Herod  was 
attended  to  Herodium  (a  journey  of  twenty-five  days),  where 
he  had  commanded  that  he  should  be  interred,  first,  by  his 
sons  and  his  numerous  relations;  next,  by  his  guards,  and 
after  them  by  the  A^hole  army,  in  the  same  order  as  when 
they  marched  out  to  war ;  and  that  these  were  followed  bv 
five  hundred  of  his  domestics,  carrying  spices.* 

Further,  it  was  usual  to  honour  the  memory  of  distin 
guished  individuals  by  a  funeral  oration  or  poem :  thus 
David  pronounced  a  eulogy  over  the  grave  of  Abner.  (2 
Sam.  til.  33,  34.)  Upon  the  death  of  any  of  their  princes, 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  arms,  or  who,  by  any 
religious  actions,  or  by  the  promotion  of  civil  arts,  had 
merited  well  of  their  country,  they  used  to  make  lamentations 
or  mournful  songs  for  them :  from  an  expression  in  2  Chron. 
XXXV.  25.  Behold  they  are  written  in  the  Lamentations,  Ave 
may  infer  that  they  had  certain  collections  of  this  kind  of 
composition.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Samuel  has  pre- 
served the  exquisitively  beautiful  and  affecting  elegy  which 
David  composed  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jona- 
than ;  but  we  have  no  remains  of  the  mournful  poem  which 
Jeremiah  made  upon  the  immature  death  of  the  pious  king 
Josiah,  mentioned  in  the  last-cited  chapter :  which  loss  is 
the  more  to  be  deplored,  because  in  all  probability  it  was  a 
masterpiece  in  its  kind,  since  never  was  there  an  author 
more  deeply  affected  with  his  subject,  or  more  capable  of 
carrying  it  through  all  the  tender  sentiments  of  sorrow  and 
compassion,  than  Jeremiah.  But  no  funeral  obsequies  were 
conferred  on  those  who  laid  violent  hands  on  themselves : 
hence  we  do  not  read  that  the  traitor-suicide  Judas  was  la- 
mented by  the  Jews  (Matt,  xxvii.  4.),  or  by  his  fellow-dis- 
ciples. (Acts  i.  16.) 

Among  many  ancient  nations,  a  custom  prevailed  of  throw 
ing  pieces  of  gold  and  silver,  together  with  other  precious 
articles,  into  the  sepulchres  of  those  who  were  buried  :  this 
custom  was  not  adopted  by  the  Jews.  But  in  Ezek.  xxxii. 
27.  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  custom  which  obtained  among 
almost  all  ancient  nations,  of  adorning  the  sepulchres  of 
heroes  with  their  swords  and  other  military  trophies.  The 
prophet,  foretelling  the  fall  of  Meshech  and  Tubal,  and  all 
her  multitude,  says  that  they  are  gone  down  to  hell  (or  the 
invisible  state)  with  their  weapons  of  war ;  and  they  have 
laid  their  swwds  under  their  heads.  In  Mingrelia,  Sir  John 
Chardin  informs  us,  they  all  sleep  with  their  swords  under 
their  heads,  and  their  other  arms  by  their  sides ;  and  they 
bury  them  in  the  same  manner,  their  arms  being  placed  in 
the  same  position.  This  fact  greatly  illustrates  the  passage 
above  cited,  since,  according  to  Bochart  and  other  learned 
geographers,  Meshech  and  Tubal  mean  Mingrelia,  and  the 
circumjacent  country.^ 

V.  The  most  simple  Tombs  or  monuments  of  old  consisted 
of  hillocks  of  earth,  heaped  up  over  the  grave,  of  which  we 
have  numerous  examples  in  our  own  country.  In  the  East, 
where  persons  have  been  murdered,  heaps  of  stones  are 
raised  over  them  as  signs ,-  and  to  this  custom  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  appears  to  allude,  (xxxix.  15.)" 

The  earliest  sepulchres,  in  all  probability,  were  caverns. 
Abraham  purchased  the  cave  of  Machpelah  of  Ephron  the 
Hittite  for  a  family  burial-place.  (Gen.  xxiii.  8 — 18.)  Here 
were  interred  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Rebekah ;  here 
also  Jacob  buried  Leah,  and  charged  his  sons  to  deposit  his 
remains.  (Gen.  xlix.  29 — 32.  1.  13.)  The  ancient  Jews 
seem  to  have  attached  much  importance  to  interment  in  the 
sepulchre  of  their  fathers,  and  particularly  to  being  buried 
in  the  land  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xlvii.  30.  xlix.  29.  1.  25.),  in 
which  affection  for  the  coimtry  of  their  ancestors  they  are 
not  surpassed    by  their  descendants,  the    modem   Jews. 


5  .losephus.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xvi.  c.  8.  §  3. 

0  Harmer's  Observations  on  Scripture,  vol.  ill.  pp 

■>  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  Pref  p.  xviii. 

8  The  modern  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Rabbi  Sol. 


''■',  Rfi. 

)n  Jarchi,  buried  their 
dead  immediateiy,"and  put  wooden  props  in  ihe  tombs  by  their  side,  by 
leaning  on  which  they  would  be  enabled  to  arise  more  easily  at  the  resur- 
rection of  mankind  from  death.  They  further  persuade  themselves  \^m 
all   the  bodies  of  Jews  dying  out  of  Palestine,  wherever  they  m»v 


Sect.  II.]  TOMBS. 

In  Psal.  jcxviii.  1.  cxliii.  7.  and  Prov.  i.  12.  the  firrave  is 
represented  as  a  pit  or  cavorn,  into  which  a  descent  is  neces- 
sary; containincr  dormitories  or  separate  cells  for  receiving 
the  dead  (Isa.  xiv.  15.  Kzek,  xxxii.  23.),  so  that  each  person 
may  he  said  to  lie  in  his  own  house  nsa.  xiv.  18.),  and  to 
rest  in  his  own  hed.  (Isa.  Ivii.  2.)  Tnese  sepulchral  vaults 
seem  to  have  been  excavated  for  the  use  of  the  persons  of 
hiirh  rank  and  their  families.  The  vanity  of  Shebna,  who 
was  reproved  for  it  by  Isaiah,  is  set  forth  by  his  b(in|T  so 
studious  and  careful  to  have  his  sepulchre  on  lii^h,  in  a  lofty 
vault,  and,  probably,  in  an  elevated  situation,  that  it  might 
be  the  more  conspicuous.  (Isa.  xxii.  IG.)'  Of  this  kind  of 
sepulchres  there  are  remains  still  extant  at  Jerusalem,  souk; 
of  which  are  reported  to  be  the  sepvilchres  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,2  and  others,  those  of  the  .Tutlgcs.' 

The  following  description  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  (as 
they  are  termed),  which  are  situated  near  the  village  of 
Gournou,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Nile,  will  illustrate 
the  nature  of  the  ancient  sepulchres,  which  were  excavated 
out  of  the  mountains.  "  Further  in  the  recesses  of  the 
mountains,  are  the  more  magnificent  Tombs  of  the  Kint^s ; 
each  consisting  of  many  chambers,  adorned  with  hierogly- 
phics. Tlie  scene  brings  many  allusions  of  Scripture  to  the 
mind ;  such  as  Mark  v.  2,  3.  5.,  but  particularly  Isaiah  xxii. 
16.  Thou  hufit  hewed  thee  out  a  sepulchre  here,  «.s-  he  that  heic- 
eth  him  out  a  sepulchre  on  hijj^h,  and  that  gravelh  a  habitation 
for  himself  in  a  rock;  for  many  of  the  smaller  sepulchres 
are  excavated  nearly  halfway  up  the  mountain,  which  is 
very  high.  The  kings  have  tneir  magnificent  abodes  nearer 
the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  and  seem,  according  to  Isaiah  xiv. 
18.,  to  have  taken  a  pride  in  resting  as  magnificently  in  death 
as  they  had  done  in  life — Ml  the  kings  of  the  riafiony,  tvin  all 
of  f hem,  lie  in  glory ,-  every  07xe  in  his  oicn  house.  The  stuc- 
coed walls  within  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  They 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  Ezekiel,  viii. 
8 — 10.  Then  said  he  unto  me,  Son  of  man,  dig  now  in  the 
wall;  and  when  I  had  digged  in  the  ivall,  behold  a  door.  And 
he  said  unto  me,  go  in ;  and  behold  the  ivicked  abominations 
that  then  do  here.  So  I  went  in,  and  saw :  and  behold  every 
form  of  creeping  things  and  abominable  beasts,  and  all  the 
idols  of  the  house  of  Israel  portrayed  upon  the  wall  roundabout. 
The  Israelites  were  but  copyists  :  the  master-sketches  are  to 
be  seen  in  all  the  ancient  temples  and  tombs  of  Egj'pt."^ 

Farther,  "  it  appears  from  the  Scriptures,  that  the  Jews 
had  family  sepulchres  in  places  contiguous  to  their  own 
houses,  and  generally  in  their  gardens  :"  and  the  same  usage 
obtained  among  the  Romans  and  other  nations.*  "  Such 
was  the  place  in  which  Lazarus  was  interred ;  and  such, 


interred,  will  (Jerform  a  fiubtcrraneuus  journey  into  Palestine,  in  order  that 
they  may  participate  in  the  resurrection.  S.  Jarchi  on  Gen.  xlvii. — Albcr, 
Inat.  Ilerm.  Test.  torn.  i.  p.  319. 

•  Hp.  I-owth  on  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  pp.  120.  170.  328,  329. 

•  "Above  half  a  mile  from  the  wall"  of  Jerusalem,  "are  the  Tombs  of 
the  Kings.  In  midst  of  a  hollow,  rocky  and  adorned  with  a  few  treeS;  is  the 
entrance.  You  then  find  a  large  apartment,  above  fifty  feet  long,  at  the 
side  of  which  a  low  door  leads  into  a  series  of  small  chambers,  hewn  out 
of  the  rock,  of  the  size  of  the  human  body.  There  are  six  or  seven  of 
these  low  and  dark  ajjartments,  in  which  are  hewn  recesses  of  different 
shapes  for  the  reception  of  bodies."  (Carne's  Letters  from  the  East,  p. 
294.    Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  75.) 

•  The  "Sepulchres  of  the  Judges,  so  called,  are  situated  in  a  wild  spot, 
about  two  miles  from  the  city.  They  bear  much  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Kings,  but  are  not  so  handsome  or  spacious."  (Carne's  Letters  from  the 
East,  p.  294.)  "  No  shadow,  not  even  of  a  rock,  is  spread  over  these  long 
enduring  relics,  in  which  tradition  has  placed  the  ashes  of  the  rulers  of 
Israel.  They  consist  of  several  divisions,  each  containing  two  or  three 
apartments  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  entablatures  are  carved  with 
some  skill  over  the  entrance.  No  richly  carved  relics,  or  fragments  of 
sarcophagi  remain  here,  as  in  the  tombs  of  the  kin^s;  and  their  only  use 
is  to  shelter  the  wandering  passrnger  or  the  benighted  traveller,  who  finds 
no  other  resting-place  in  the  wild  around."  (Carne's  Recollections  of  the 
East,  pp.  135,  136.) 

«  Jowett's  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  13.3. 
»  Thus,  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  was  erected  in  a  garden.  Dr.  Miin- 
ter  has  collected  numerous  classical  inscriptions,  which  attest  the  applica- 
tion of  gardens  to  sepulchral  purposes.  (:^vmbola;  ad  Intcrprctalionem 
Evangelii  Johannis  ex  Marmoribus,  pp  29,  3l).)  The  niodem  inhabitants 
of  Mount  Lebanon  have  theirsepulchres  in  gardens.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett, 
during  his  visit  to  Deirel-Kamar,  the  capital  of  the  Druses  on  that  moun- 
tain, says,  that  while  walking  out  one  evening  a  few  fields'  distance  with 
'.he  son  of  his  host,  to  see  a  detached  garden  belonging  to  his  father,  the 
young  man  pointed  out  to  him  near  it  a  small  solid  stone  building,  verv 
solemnly  addmg,  " Kabbar  Beitt/—lhe  sepulchre  of  our  family."  It  had 
neither  door  nor  window.  ''He  then"  (adds  Mr.  J.)  "directed  my  atten- 
tion to  a  considerable  number  of  similar  buildings  at  a  dislanc-; ;  which  to 
the  eye  are  exactly  like  houses,  but  which  are,  in  fact,  family  mansions  for 
the  (lead.    They  have  a  most  melancholy  appearance,  which  made  him 

shudder  while  he  explained  their  use." "Perhaps  this  custom,  which 

prevails  particularly  at  Deir-el-Kamar,  and  in  the  lonely  neighbouring  parts 
of  the  mountain,  may  have  been  of  great  antiquity,  and  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain some  Scripture  phrases.  The  prophet  Samuel  was  buried  in  his 
house  at  Ramah  (1  Sam.  xxv.  1.);  it  could  hardly  be  in  his  dwelling-house. 
Joab  teas  buried  in  his  own  house  in  the  tcitderness.  (1  Kings  ii.  34.)" 
Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Palestine,  p.  280. 
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also,  was  the  grave  in  which  the  body  of  our  Lord  was  de- 
posited. Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a  person  of  distinction,  by 
St.  Mark  called  an  honourable  counsellor"  (Mark  xv.  43.), 
or  member  of  the  sanhedrin,  "mindful  of  his  mortality,  had 
hewn  out  of  the  rock  in  his  garden  a  sepulchre,  in  which  he 
intended  his  own  remains  should  be  reposited.  Aow  in  the 
place  where  he  was  crucified  there  was  a  garden,  and  in  the 
garden  a  new  sepulchre,  wherein  was  no  man  yet  laid.  Wher 
Joseph,  therefore,  had  taken  the  body  of  Jesus,  and  wrapped 
it  in  a  clean  linen  cloth,  he  carried  it  into  the  tomb  which  he 
had  lately  hollowed  out  of  the  rock;  and  rolled  a  great  stone 
to  the  low  door  of  the  sepulchre,  effectually  to  block  up  the 
entrance,  and  secure  the  sacred  corpse  of  the  deceased,  both 
from  the  indignities  of  his  foes,  and  the  officiousness  of  his 
friends.  Sometimes,  also,  they  buried  their  dead  in  fields, 
over  whom  the  opulent  and  families  of  distinction  raised 
superb  and  ostentatious  monuments,  on  which  they  lavished 
great  splendour  and  magnificence,  and  which  they  so  reli- 
giously maintained  from  time  to  time  in  their  pristine  beauty 
and  glory."*^  To  this  custom  our  Saviour  alludes  in  the  fol- 
lowing apt  comparison  :  IVo  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites  !  for  ye  are  like  unto  waited  sepulchres,  which  in- 
deed  appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are  within  full  of  dead 
mcn^s  bones,  and  of  all  uncleanness.  Even  so  ye  also  outv:ardly 
appear  righteous  to  men,  but  within  ye  are  full  of  hypocrisy 
and  iniquity.  (Matt,  xxiii.  27.y  But  though  the  sepulchres 
of  the  rich  were  thus  beautified,  the  graves  of  the  poor  were 
oftentimes  so  neglected,  that  if  the  stones  by  wnich  they 
were  marked  happened  to  fall,  they  were  not  set  up  again, 
by  which  means  the  graves  themselves  did  not  appear ;  they 
were  oShko.,  that  is,  not  obvious  to  the  sight,  so  that  men 
might  tread  on  them  inadvertently.  (Luke  xi.  44.)'^  From 
Jer.  xxvi.  23.  we  may  collect  that  the  populace  of  the  lowest 
order  (Heb.  sons  or  children  of  the  people)  were  buried  in  a 
public  cemetery,  having  no  distinct  sepulchre  to  themselves, 
as  all  persons  of  rank  and  character,  and  especially  of  so 
honourable  an  order  as  that  of  the  prophets,  used  to  have.9 

After  the  deceased  had  been  committed  to  the  tomb,  it  was 
customary  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  put  the  tears 
shed  by  the  surviving  relatives  and  friends  into  lachrymatory 
urns,  and  place  these  on  the  sepulchres,  as  a  memorial  of 
their  distress  and  affection.  From  Psal.  Ivi.  8.  it  should  seem 
that  this  custom  was  still  more  anciently  in  use  among  the 
eastern  nations,  especially  the  Hebrews.  These  vessels  were 
of  different  materials,  ana  were  moulded  into  different  forms. 
Some  were  of  glass,  and  some  were  of  earthenware, i"  being 
diminutive  in  size  and  of  delicate  workmanship. 

In  order  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  tne  dead,  their 
sepulchres  were  sometimes  distinguished   by  monuments. 

•  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  139.  141,  142.  The  sepulchres^ 
described  and  delineated  by  Mr.  Emerson,  completely  elucidate  the  form 
of  the  Jewish  tombs.     Letters  from  the  JE^ean,  vol.  ii.  pp.  55 — 59. 

'The  following  passage  from  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  affords  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  Matt,  xxiii. 27.  "If  we  except  a  few  persons,  who  are  buried  within 
the  precincts  of  the  sanctuaries  of  their  Marabutts,  the  rest  are  carried 
out  at  a  smaller  distance  from  their  cities  and  villages,  where  a  great  extent 
of  ground  is  allotted  for  the  purpose.  Each  family  has  a  particular  part 
of  it  walled  in,  like  a  garden,  where  the  bones  of  their  ancestors  have 
remained  for  many  generations.  For  in  these  enclosures  the  graves  are 
all  distinct  and  separated,  each  of  them  having  a  stone  placed  upright  both 
at  the  head  and  feet,  inscribed  with  the  name  and  title  of  the  deceased; 
while  the  intermediate  space  is  either  planted  with  flowers,  bordered  roand 
with  stones,  or  paved  with  tiles.  The  graves  of  the  principal  citizens  are 
further  distinguished,  by  having  cupolas  or  vaulted  chambers  of  three,  four 
or  more  square  yards  built  over  them :  and  as  these  very  frequenUy  lie 
open,  and  occasionally  shelter  us  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the 
demoniac  (Mark  v.  5.)  might  with  propriety  enough  have  had  his  dwelling 
among  the  tombs  :  and  others  are  said  (Isa.  Ixv.  4.)  to  remain  among  the~ 
graves  and  to  lodge  in  the  monuments  (mountains).  And  as  all  these  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  tombs  and  sepulchres,  with  the  very  walls  likewise  of  their 
respective  cupolas  and  enclosures,  are  constanUy  kept  clean,  whitewashed, 
and  beautified,  they  continue  to  illustrate  those  expressions  of  our  Saviour 
where  he  mentions  the  garnishing  of  sepulchres,  and  compares  the  scribes, 
Pharisees,  and  hypocrites  to  whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear  beau- 
tiful outward,  but  within  were  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  all  unclean- 
ness."   Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  39-5,  396.  ... 

•  Macknight's  Harmony,  sect.  87.  vol.  ii.  p.  473. 
»  Dr.  Blancy's  Jeremiah,  p.  349. 

10  Dr.  Chandler's  Life  of  David,  vol.  i.  p.  106.  Among  the  valuable  re- 
mains of  ancient  art  collected  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  among  the  ruins  of 
Sicyon,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  were  lachrymatories  of  more  ancient  form 
and  materials  than  any  thing  he  hid  ever  before  observed  of  the  same 
kind;  "the  lachrymatory  phials,  in  which  the  Sicyonians  treasured  up 
their  tears,  deserve  rather  t^le  name  of  bottles;  they  are  nine  inches  long, 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  contains  as  much  fluid  as  would  fill  a  phial  of 
three  ounces;  consisting  of  the  coarsest  materials,  a  heavy  blue  clay  or 
marie.*. . .  Sometimes  the  vessels  found  in  ancient  sepulchres  are  of  sue 
diminutive  size,  that  they  are  only  capable  of  holding  a  few  drops  of  fluid 
in  these  instances  there  seems  to  be  no  other  use  for  which  they  were 
fitted.  Small  lachrymal  phials  of  glass  have  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  the 
Romans  in  Great  Britain ;  and  the  evident  allusion  to  this  practice  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures— Puf  those  my  tears  into  thy  bottle  (Psal.  Ivi.  8.)— seems 
decisive  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  these  vessels  were  designed."  Tra 
vels  in  various  Countries  of  Europe,  Ac.  ^v4^..  v^.  ■•»■  541,  542. 
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MOURNING  FOR  THE  DEAD 


[Paut  IV.  Chap.  IX. 


The  custom  of  erecting  these  seems  to  have  obtained  even 
from  the  patriarchal  age.  Thus,  Jacob  erected  a  pillar  upon 
the  grave  of  his  beloved  wife  Rachel.  (Gen.  xxxv.  20.)  This 
is  the  earliest  monument  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  :  it  is 
evident  from  that  passage  that  it  was  standing  when  Moses 
wrote  ;  audits  site  seems  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of 
Samuel  and  Saul.  (iSam.x.  2.)  The  monument  now  shown 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem,  as  Rachel's  tomb,  is  a  modern 
and  Turkish  structure,  which  mmj,  perhaps,  be  the  true  place 
of  her  interment.'  In  later  times,  inscriptions  appear  to  have 
been  placed  on  tombstones,  denoting  the  persons  who  were 
there  mterred.  Such  was  the  title  or  inscription  discovered 
by  Josiah,  which  proved  to  be  the  burial-place  of  the  prophet 
who  was  sent  from  Judah  to  denounce  the  divine  judgments 
against  the  altar  which  Jeroboam  had  erected  more  than  three 
centuries  before.  Simon  Maccabseus  built  a  splendid  monu- 
ment at  Modin  in  honour  of  his  father  and  his  brethren. 
(I  Mace.  xiii.  25 — 30.)  In  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  appears 
that  the  hypocritical  scribes  and  Pharisees  repaired  and 
adorned  the  tombs  of  the  prophets  whom  their  ancestors  had 
murdered  for  their  faithfulness,  under  a  sanctimonious  ap- 
pearance of  respect  for  their  memory.  The  ancient  Arabs 
raised  a  heap  of  stones  over  the  body  of  the  dead  (Job  xxi. 
32.  marginal  rendering),  which  was  guarded.  In  the  year 
1820,  Mr.  Rae  Wilson  observed  on  the  plain  of  Zebulun,  not 
far  from  Cana,  piles  of  stones  covering  over  or  marking  the 
place  of  graves.  Similar  cairns,  also  the  remains  of  remote 
antiquity,  exist  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland.^  Among 
the  Hebrews,  great  heaps  of  stones  were  raised  over  those 
whose  death  was  either  mfamous,  or  attended  with  some  very 
remarkable  circumstances.  Such  were  the  heaps  raised  over 
the  grave  of  Achan  (Josh.  vii.  26.),  over  that  of  the  king  of 
Ai  (viii.  29.),  and  over  that  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xviii.  17.) ; 
all  which  were  sepulchral  monuments  to  perpetuate  the  place 
of  their  interment. 

VI.  A  Funeral  Feast  commonly  succeeded  the  Jewish 
burials.  Thus,  after  Abner's  funeral  was  solemnized,  the 
people  came  to  David  to  eat  meat  with  him,  though  they 
could  not  persuade  him  to  do  so.  (2  Sam.  iii.  35.)  He  was 
the  chief  mourner,  and  probably  had  invited  them  to  this 
banquet.  Of  this  Jeremiah  spealis  (xvi.  l.\  where  he  calls 
it  the  cup  of  consolation,  which  they  drank  for  their  father  or 
their  mother ,-  and  accordingly  the  place  where  this  funeral 
entertainment  was  made,  is  called  in  the  next  verse  the 
house  of  feasting.  Hosea  calls  it  the  bread  of  mourners. 
(Hos.  ix.  4.)  Funeral  banquets  are  still  in  use  among  the 
oriental  Christiaiis.^ 

The  usual  tokens  of  mourning  by  which  the  Jews  ex- 
pressed their  grief  and  concern  for  the  death  of  their  friends 
and  relations,  were  by  rending  their  garments,  and  putting 
on  sackcloth  (Gen.  xxxvii.  34.),  sprinkling  dust  on  their 
heads,  wearing  of  mourning  apparel  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2.),  and 
covering  the  face  and  the  head.  (2  Sam.  xix.  4.)  They 
were  accustomed  also  in  times  of  public  mourning  to  go  up 
to  the  roofs  or  platforms  of  their  houses,  there  to  bewail 
their  misfortunes,  which  practice  is  mentioned  in  Isaiah  xv. 
3.  and  xxii.  1.  Anciently,  there  was  a  peculiar  space  of 
time  allotted  for  lamenting  the  deceased,  which  they  called 

»  Maundrell's  Journey  from  Aleppo,  p.  117.  "It  has  all  the  appearance 
)f  one  of  those  tombs  often  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  Turkish  Santon." 
Dame's  Letters,  p.  277. 

»Rae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  vol.  ii.  p.  5.  third  edition. 

>  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  iii.  p.  19. 


the  days  of  mourning.  (Gen,  xxvii.  41.  and  1.  4.)  Thus 
the  Egyptians,  who  had  a  great  regard  for  the  patriarch 
Jacob,  lamented  his  death  threescore  and  ten  days.  (Gen. 
1.  3.)  The  Israelites  wept  for  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab 
thirty  days.  (Deut,  xxxiv.  8.)  Afterwards,  among  the  Jews, 
the  funeral  mourning  was  generally  confined  to  seven  days 
Hence,  besides  the  mourning  for  Jacob  in  Egypt,  Joseph 
and  his  company  set  apart  seven  days  to  mourn  for  his  father 
when  they  approached  the  Jordan  with  his  corpse.  (Gen. 
1.  10.)  In  tlie  time  of  Christ,  it  was  customary  for  the 
nearest  relative  to  visit  the  grave  of  the  deceased  and  to 
weep  there.  The  Jews,  who  had  come  to  condole  with 
Mary  on  the  death  of  her  brother  Lazarus,  on  seeing  her  go 
out  of  the  house,  concluded  that  she  was  going  to  the  grave 
to  weep  there.  (John  xi.  31.)  The  Syrian  women  are  still 
accustomed,  either  alone''  or  accompanied  by  some  attendants, 
to  visit  the  tombs  of  their  relatives,  and  mourn  their  loss : 
and  the  same  usage  obtains  almost  throughout  the  East, 
among  Jews  as  well  as  Christians  and  Mohammedans ;  and 
in  Persia,  Egypt,^  Greece,  Dalmatia,  Bulgaria,  Croatia, 
Servia,  Wallachia,  and  Illyria. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  general  mourning 
for  Saul  and  his  sons,  who  died  in  battle :  but  the  national 
troubles,  which  followed  upon  his  death,  might  have  pre- 
vented it.  David,  indeed,  and  his  men,  on  hearing  the  news 
of  their  death,  mourned  and  wept  for  tliem  until  even. 
(2  Sam.  i.  12.)  And  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead  fasted  for 
them  seven  days  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  13.),  which  must  not  be  un- 
derstood in  a  strict  sense,  as  if  they  took  no  food  during  that 
time,  but  that  they  lived  very  abstemiously,  ate  little,  and 
that  seldom,  using  a  low  and  spare  diet,  and  drinking  water 
only. 

How  lon^  widows  mourned  for  their  husbands  is  nowhere 
told  us  in  Scripture.  It  is  recorded,  indeed,  of  Bathsheba, 
that  when  she  heard  that  Uriah  her  husband  was  dead,  she 
mourned  for  him  (2  Sam.  xi.  26.)  ;  but  this  could  neither  be 
long  nor  vety  sincere. 

*  "A  female,  wHh  part  of  her  robe  drawn  over  her  head,  or  veiled,  was 
seen  seated  by  the  tombs  of  her  relatives  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Moriah, 
or  along  its  sides,  just  beneath  the  walls  of  Jerusalem."  Carne's  Letters, 
p.  332. 

•  "  We  arrived"  (at  one  of  the  villages  of  Elephantina,  an  island  in  the 
Nile)  "just  in  time  to  witness  a  coronagh,  or  wailing  for  the  dead.  A  poor 
woman  of  the  village  had  that  morning  received  the  melancholy  intelligence 
that  her  husband  had  been  drowned  in  the  Nile.  He  had  been  interred 
without  her  knowledge,  near  the  spot  where  the  body  was  found  ;  and  she, 
along  with  several  of  her  female  friends,  was  paying  the  unavailing  tribute 
of  lamentation  to  his  departed  shade."  (Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p. 
355.)  "One  morning,"  says  the  same  intelligent  traveller,  "when  standing 
among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Syene,  on  tlie  rocky  promontory  above  the 
ferry,  I  saw  a  party  of  thirteen  females  cross  the  Nile  to  perform  the  lugu- 
brious dirge  at  the  mansions  of  the  dead.  They  set  up  a  piteous  wail  on 
entering  the  boat,  after  which  they  all  cowered  up  together,  wrapt  in  their 
dirty  robes  of  beteen.  On  landing  they  wound  their  way  slowly  and 
silently  along  the  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  town,  till  they  arrived 
at  their  place  of  destination,  when  some  of  them  placed  a  sprig  of  flowers 
on  the  grave,  and  sat  down  silently  beside  it;  others  cast  themselves  on 
the  ground,  and  threw  dust  over  their  heads,  uttering  mournful  lamenta- 
tions, which  they  continued  to  repeat  at  intervals,  during  the  short  time 
tliat  1  witnessed  their  procedure."  (Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  360.;  Mr.  Jowett  wit- 
nessed a  similar  scene  at  Manfelout,  a  more  remote  town  of  tJpper  Egypt, 
Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  162.  Alber,  Inst.  Herm. 
Vet.  Test.  torn.  i.  pp.  311—319.  Calmet,  Dissertation  sur  les  FuneraiUes 
des  Htbreu.1.  Dissert,  torn.  i.  pp.  290 — 309.  Pareau,  Antiquitas  Hebraica, 
pp.  472—177.  Jahn,  Archjeol.  Bibl.  §§  204—211.  Stosch,  Compendium 
Archaeologiee  CEconomicae  Novi  Testamenti,  pp.  121 — 132.  Brimings,  Com- 
pendium Antiquitatum  Graecarum,  pp.  388--400. ;  and  his  Compendium 
Antiquitatum  Hebraearum,  pp.  257—264.  The  subject  of  Hebrew  sepul- 
chres is  very  fully  discussed  by  Nicolai,  in  his  treatise  De  SepulchrisHe. 
braeorum  (Lug.  Bat.  1706),  which  is  illustrated  with  several  curious  platea 
some  of  which,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  rather  faneiftil. 
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I.  The  Pentateuch,  by  which  title  the  five  books  of 
Moses  are  collectively  designated,  is  a  word  of  Greek  origi- 
nal,' which  literally  signifies  five  books,  or  volumes  ;  by  the 
Jews  it  is  frequently  termed  n-\)n  (toruh)  the  Law,  or  the  Law 
uf  Moses,  because  it  contains  the  ecclesiastical  and  political 
ordinances  issued  by  God  to  the  Israe^les.  The  Pentateuch 
forms,  to  this  day,  but  one  roll  or  volume  in  the  Jewish 
manuscripts,  beinor  divided  only  into  paraschioth  and  siderim, 
or  larger  and  smaller  sections.-  This  collective  designation 
of  the  books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and 
Deuteronomy,  is  of  very  considerable  antiauity,  though  we 
have  no  certain  information  when  it  was  first  introduced.^ 
As,  however,  the  names  of  these  books  are  evidently  derived 
from  the  Greek,  and  as  the  five  books  of  Moses  are  expressly 
mentioned  by  Josephus,'  who  wrote  only  a  few  years  after 
our  Saviour's  ascension,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
ihat  the  appellation  of  Pentateuch  was  prefixed  to  the  Sep- 
tuacrint  version  by  the  Alexandrian  translators. 

II.  This  division  of  the  sacred  volume  comprises  an  ac- 
count of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  of  the  fall  of  man,  the 
outlines  of  the  early  annals  of  the  world,  and  a  full  recital  of 
the  Jewish  law,  and  of  the  events  which  happened  to  the  Isra- 
elites from  their  becoming  a  distinct  people  to  their  departure 
out  of  Egypt,  and  their  arrival  on  tlie  confines  of  the  land 
of  Canaan, — a  period  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifteen  years  according  to  the  vulgar  computation,  or  of  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  years,  according  to 
the  computation  established  by  Ur.  Hales.  "  It  is  a  wide 
description  gradually  contracted ;  an  account  of  one  nation, 
preceded  by  a  general  sketch  of  the  first  state  of  mankind. 
The  books  are  written  in  pure  Hebrew,  with  an  admirable 
diversity  of  style,  always  well  adapted  to  the  subject,  yet 
characterized  with  the  stamp  of  the  same  author ;  they  are 
all  evidently  parts  of  the  same  work,  and  mutually  strength- 
en and  illustrate  each  other.  They  blend  revelation  and 
history  in  one  point  of  view ;  furnish  laws,  and  describe 
their  execution  ;  exhibit  prophecies,  and  relate  their  accom- 
plishment. "^ 

III.  Besides  the  Pentateuch  the  Jews  ascribe  to  Moses 
ten  psalms,  from  psalm  xc.  to  xcix.  inclusive.  There  is, 
however,  no  solid  evidence  to  prove  that  these  psalms  were 
composed  by  him ;  for  the  title  of  the  ninetieth  psalm 
("  a  prayer  of  Moses  the  man  of  G<jd"),  which,  they  pretend, 

I  liiVTXTfuxo,-,  from  ^ifTi,  five,  and  Tiuxej,  a  book  or  volume.  Bible  de 
Vence,  tonui.  p.  310. 

»  For  an  account  of  these  divisions,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  213. 

•  The  author  of  the  treatise  De  MunJo,  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to 
Philo  Jud.TBus,  was  of  opinion  that  .Moses  liiinself  divided  his  work  into  five 
books;  but  he  assigned  no  authority  for  such  opinion.  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles  never  cite  the  five  books  of  Moses  imder  any  other  name  than 
that  of  Moses,  or  the  Law  of  Moses ;  as  the  Jews  ordinarily  do  to  this  day. 
Calmet  conjectures  that  Ezra  divided  the  Pentateuch  into  five  books.  Dis- 
sertations, torn.  ii.  p.  23. 

«  In  his  Jewish  Antiquities,  Josephus  terms  the  Pentateuch  the  "Hob/ 
Books  of  Moses"  (lib.  x.  c.  iv.  §2);  and  in  his  Treatise  against  Apion  (liT. 
'.  C.8.),  when  enumerating  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jews,  he  says  that 
'  PiVB  of  them  belc-ng  to  Moses." — Some  critics  have  imagined  that  this  dis- 
tmction  of  the  Pentateuch  into  five  separate  books  was  known  to  and  recog- 
nised by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiv.  19.),  by  the  termor*  words ;  but  the  context 
ef  that  passage  does  not  authorize  such  a  conjecture- 

•  Bp  Gray's  Key  to  the  Old  Testament,  p.  76.  5th  edit 


must  be  applied  also  to  the  nine  foUowincr  psalms,  is  not 
suflUcient.  The  greater  part  of  the  titles  of  the  psalms  is 
not  original,  nor,  indeed,  verj'  ancient;  and  some  of  them 
are  evidently  misplaced  :  we  find  also  in  these  psalms  the 
names  of  persons,  and  other  marks,  which  by  no  means 
agree  with  Moses. 

Further,  some  of  the  ancient  fathers  have  thought  that 
Moses  was  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job:  Origen,  in  his 
commentary  on  Job,  pretends  that  Moses  translated  it  out  of 
Syriac  into  Hebrew ;  but  this  opinion  is  rejected  both  by 
Jews  and  Christians.  Besides,  if  this  book  had  really  been 
composed  by  Moses,  is  it  likely  that  the  Jews  would  have 
separated  it  from  the  Pentateuch  V^ 

There  are  likewise  ascribed  to  Moses  several  apocryphal 
books ;  as  an  Apocalypse,  or  Little  Genesis,  the  Ascension  of 
Moses,  the  Assumption  of  JNIoses,  the  Testament  of  Moses, 
and  the  Mysterious  Books  of  Moses.  The  principal  part  of  the 
"  Little  Genesis"  was  transferred  by  Cedrenus  into  his  chro- 
nological history  :"  it  was  extant  in  Hebrew  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  aera,  for  we  find  it  cited  by  Jerome.  From 
the  apocalypse  just  noticed,  it  has  been  pretended  that  Saint 
Paul  copied  Gal.  v.  6.  and  vi.  15.  ;  and  it  has  been  imagined 
that  what  is  said  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude  (verse  9.),  respecting 
the  archangel  Michael's  contention  with  Satan  for  the  body 
of  Moses,  was  taken  from  the  apocryphal  Ascension  of  Mo- 
ses. Such  was  the  opinion  of  Origen,  who,  though  he  cites 
it  in  another  place,  alludes  to  it  as  not  being  in  the  canon.8 
All  these  pretended  Mosaic  writings,  however,  are  confess- 
edly spurious,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  fabricated  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity. 

*#*  On  the  difference  between  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan 
Pentateuchs,  or,  rather,  editions  of  the  Pentateuch,  see  Vo- 
lume I.  p.  204. ;  for  a  view  of  the  Genuineness  and  Credi- 
bility of  the  Pentateuch,  see  Volume  I.  pp.  3'i — 38. ;  and 
for  a  List  of  the  principal  Commentators  on  this  portion  ot 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  see  Volume  II.  Bibliographical  Ap- 
pendix, Part  II.  Chap.  V.  Sect.  III.  §  4. 


SECTION  n. 

ON  THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS. 

I.   Title. — II.  Author    and   date. — III.    General   argument. 
IV.   Scope. — V.   Types   of  the   Messiah. — VI.   Synopsis. — 
VII.  Literal  sense  of  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis  vin' 
dicated. 

1.  The  first  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  called  Ge- 
nesis (rENE2l2),  derives  its  appellation  from  the  title  it 

•  The  book  of  Job  was  composed  many  ages  before  the  time  of  Moses 
See  chap.  iii.  sect.  1.  infra,  of  this  volume. 

1  Cedrenus,  enumerating  the  authorities  consulted  by  him,  says,  that  he 
"collected  not  a  few  things  from  the  Little  Genesis,  i-t>  txj  Atarrnf 
rivicTia,.-.  HistoriaCompencliaria,  torn.  i.  p.  2.  edit.  Venet.  1729.  Cedrenua 
frequently  cites  this  apocryphal  book  in  the  course  of  his  work. 

•  See  the  passages  of  OriceH  at  length  in  Dr.  Lardner's  works,  vol.  ii.  pp 
4S3— 512.  8\o.  or  vol.  i.  pp.  541—557. 4to. 
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bears  in  the  Greek  Septuagint  Version,  bibaOS  FENESEnz; 
which  signifies  the  Book  of  the  Generation  or  Production, 
because  it  commences  with  the  history  of  the  generation  or 
profJuction  of  all  things.  The  Jews  name  the  Dooks  of  the 
Old  Testament  either  from  their  authors,  or  the  principal 
subjects  treated  in  them, — as  the  f  ve  books  of  Moses,  and 
the  Lamentations  of  .leremiah, — or  from  the  first  Hebrew 
word  with  which  they  begin  :  thus,  the  book  of  Genesis  is 
in  Hebrew  called  n^B'Nia  bcreshith,  that  is,  in  the  beginning, 
from  its  initial  word.' 

IL  Although  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  this  book 
was  written  by  Moses,^  yet  it  is  by  no  means  agreed  when  he 
composed  the  history  which  it  contains.  Eusebius  and  some 
eminent  critics  after  him  have  conjectured,  that  it  was  writ- 
ten while  he  kept  the  flocks  of  Jethro  his  father-in-law,  in 
the  wilderness  oi  Midian.  But  the  more  probable  opinion 
is  that  of  Theodoret,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Molden- 
hawer  and  most  modern  critics,  viz.  that  Moses  wrote  this 
book  after  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  and  the 
promulgation  of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai ;  for,  previously 
to  his  receiving  the  divine  call  related  in  Exodus  iii.,  he  was 
only  a  private  individual,  and  was  not  endued  with  the  spirit 
of  prophecy.  Without  that  spirit  he  could  not  have  recorded, 
with  so  much  accuracy,  the  history  of  the  creation,  and  the 
subsequent  transactions  to  his  own  time :  neither  could  he 
have  foretold  events  then  future,  as  in  the  predictions  con- 
cerning the  Messiah,  and  those  respecting  the  descendants 
of  Ishmael  and  the  sons  of  Jacob  ;  the  verification  and  con- 
firmation of  which  depei>ded  on  circumstances,  that  had  nei- 
ther taken  place  nor  could  have  happened  at  the  time  when 
the  history  was  written  in  which  they  are  recorded :  but 
which  circumstances,  we  know,  did  take  place  exactly  as 
they  were  foretold,  and  which  may  be  said,  even  now,  to 
have  an  actual  accomplishment  before  our  eyes.  A  third 
conjecture  has  been  offered  by  some  Jewish  writers,  after 
rabbi  Moses  Ben  Nachman,  who  suppose  that  God  dictated 
to  INIoses  all  the  contents  of  this  book,  during  the  first  forty 
days  that  he  was  permitted  to  hold  a  communication  with 
the  Almighty  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  that  on  his  descent  he 
committed  the  whole  to  writing.  This  hypothesis  they 
found  on  Exodus  xxiv.  12.  where  Jehovah  says  unto  Moses, 
— Come  up  to  me  in  the  mount,  and  be  thou  there,  and  I  will 
give  thee  the  tables  of  stone,  and  the  law,  and  the  precepts,  which 
£  have  written  to  teach  them  : — understanding  by  the  tables, 
the  decalogue ;  by  the  precepts,  all  the  ceremonial  andjudicia. 
ordinances ,-  and  by  the  law,  all  the  other  writings  of  Moses, 
whether  historical  or  doctrinal.^  "  It  is,  however,"  as  a  pious 
writer  has  well  remarked,  "  as  impossible,  as  it  is  of  little 
consequence,  to  determine  which  of  these  opinions  is  best 
founded  ;  and  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  Moses  was 
assisted  by  the  spirit  of  infallible  truth  in  the  composition  of 
this  sacred  work,  which  he  deemed  a  proper  introduction  to 
the  laws  and  judgments  delivered  in  the  subsequent  books." 

III.  The  book  of  Genesis  comprises  the  history  of  about 
•2369  years  according  to  the  vulgar  computation  of  time,  or 
•.)f  3G19  years  according  to  the  larger  computation  of  Dr. 
Hales.  Besides  the  history  of  the  creation,  it  contains  an 
account  of  the  original  innocence  and  fall  of  man ;  the  propa- 
gation of  mankirMf;  the  rise  of  religion ;  the  general  defection 
and  corruption  of  the  world  ;  the  deluge ;  the  restoration  of 
the  world ;  the  division  and  peopling  of  the  earth ;  the  call 
of  Abraham,  and  the  divine  covenant  with  him ;  together  with 
the  first  patriarchs,  to  the  death  of  Joseph.  This  book  also 
comprises  some  important  prophecies  respecting  the  Mes- 
siah. See  iii.  15.  xii.  3.  xviii.  18.  xxii.  18.  xxvi.  4.  xxviii. 
14.  and  xlix.  10. 

IV.  The  Scope  of  the  book  of  Genesis  may  be  considered 
as  twofold  : — 1.  To  record  the  history  of  the  world  from  the 
commencement  of  time  ;  and,  2.  To  relate  the  origin  of  the 
church,  and  the  events  which  befell  it  during  many  ages. 
The  design  of  Moses  in  this  book  will  be  better  understood, 

«  To  avoid  unnecessary  references  to  the  same  authorities,  it  may  here 
be  stated,  that  besides  the  treatises  referred  to  for  particular  facts  and  argu- 
ments, in  this  and  the  following  sections  of  the  present  volume,  the  author 
has  throughout  consulted  the  dissertations  of  Calmet,  Carpzov'slntroductio 
ad  Libros  Biblicos  Veteris  Testainenti,  Jahn's  Intrdductio  in  Libros  Sacros 
Veteris  FtEderis,  and  Ackermann's  expurgated  edition  of  it ;  the  prefaces  of 
Alber  in  his  Interpretatio  Sacra;  Scripturse,  Heidegger's  Enchiridion  Bibli- 
cum,  on  which  treatise  Van  Til's  Opus  Analyticum  is  a  commentary,  and 
Moldenhawer's  Introductio  in  omnes  Libros  Canonicos  Veteris  et  NoviTes- 
lamenti.  Of  all  these  works  an  account  will  be  found  in  the  Ajipendix  to 
vol.  ii.  For  the  plan  of  the  prefaces  to  most  of  the  booksof  theOldand  New 
Testament,  the  author  is  indebted  to  the  excellent  works  of  Moldcnhawer 
and  Heidegger. 

"  See  this  fact  fully  proved,  supra,  vol.  i.  pp.  32—38. 

»  Pareus,  Proleg.  in  Genesin,  pp.  9,  10.  FrancofurtI,  1647.  Roberts's 
Clavis  Bibliorum,  p.  5.  folio  edit.  ( 


if  we  consider  the  state  of  the  world  when  the  Pentatuucli 
was  written.  Mankind  was  absorbed  in  the  grossest  idola- 
try, which  for  the  most  part  had  originated  in  ihe  neglect,  the 
perversion,  or  the  misapprehension  of  certain  trullis,  that  had 
once  been  universally  known.  Moses,  therefore,  commences 
ills  narrative  by  relating  in  simple  language  the  truths  thus 
disguised  or  perverted.  In  ])ursuance  of  this  plan,  he  relates, 
in  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  tme  origin  and  history  of  all 
created  things,  in  opposition  to  tlie  erroneous  ntjtions  enter- 
tained by  the  heatiien  nations,  especially  by  the  Egyptians: 
the  origin  of  sin,  and  of  all  moral  and  physical  evil ;  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  only  true 
God  amon^  mankind  ;  their  declension  into  idolatry ;  the 
promise  of  the  Messiah ;  together  with  the  origin  of  the 
church,  and  her  progress  and  condition  for  many  ages.  Fur- 
ther, it  makes  known  to  the  Israelites  the  providential  his- 
tory of  their  ancestors,  and  the  divine  promises  made  to  them ; 
and  shows  them,  the  reason  why  the  Almighty  chose  Abra- 
ham and  his  posterity  to  be  a  peculiar  people  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  nations,  viz.  that  from  them  should  spring 
the  Messiah.  This  circumstance  must  be  kept  in  view 
throughout  the  reading  of  this  book,  as  it  will  illustrate  many 
otherwise  unaccountable  circumstances  there  related.  It  was 
this  hope  that  led  Eve  to  exclaim, — I  have  gotten  a  r/ian,- 
the  Lord.  (Gen.  iv.  1.  Heb.)  The  polygamy  of  Lantech  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  hope  that  the  Messiah  would  be  born 
of  some  of  his  posterity,  as  also  the  incest  of  Lot's  daugh- 
ters (Gen.  xix,  31 — 38.),  Sarah's  impatience  of  her  barrerv- 
ness  (Gen.  xvi.),the  polygaiiiy  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix.),  the 
consequent  jealousies  between  Leah  and  Rachel  (Gen.  xxx.), 
the  jealousies  between  Ishmael  and  Isaac,  and  especiall}' 
Rebekah's  preference^  Jacob  to  Esau.  It  was  these  jea- 
lousies, and  these  pretensions  to  the  promise  of  the  Messiah, 
that  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  calling  God  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob ;  and  not  the 
God  of  Lot,  Ishmael,  and  Esau,  the  promise  having  been 
particularly  made  and  repeated  to  those  three  patriarchs.'' 

V.  Types  of  the  Messiah  are  Jdant,  as  being  a  public 
person  and  federal  head  (compare  Rom.  v.  14.  Gr.  and  1  Co 
XV.  45.);  Melchizedek  (Psal.  ex.  4.  Heb.  vi.  20.  and  vii.); 
and  Isaac.    (Gen.  xxii.  with  Heb.  xi.  18,  19.) 

VI.  The  Jews  divide  the  book  of  Genesis  into  twelve 
paraschioth  or  larger  sections,  and  forty-three  siderim  or 
smaller  sections ;  in  our  Bibles  it  consists  of  fifty  chapters, 
the  general  contents  and  leading  divisions  of  which  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  Synopsis  : — 


Part  I.   The  Origin  of  the  World.  (Ch.  i.  ii.) 
Part  II.   The  History  of  the  former  World,  (iii.. 


-vii.) 


Sect.  1.  The  fall  of  man  and  his  expulsion  from  Paradise. 

(iii.) 
Sect.  2.  The  history  of  Adam  and  his  descendants  to  Noah. 

(iv.  V.) 
Sect.  3.  The  increase  of  wickedness  in  the  world,  and  its 

destruction  by  the  deluge,  (vi.  vii.) 
Part  111.   The  General  History  of  Mankind.after  the  Deluge 

(viii xi.) 

Sect.  1.  The  restoration  of  the  world,  (viii.) 
Sect.  2.  The  intoxication  of  Noah,  (ix.) 
Sect.  3.  The  peopling  of  the  world  by  his  descendants",   (x.) 
Sect.  4.  The  confusion  of  tongues  and  dispersion  of  man- 
kind, (xi.) 
Part  IV.   The  Particular  History  of  the  Patriarchs,  (xii. — 1.) 
Sect.  1.  History  of  Abraham  and  his  family  (xi. — xx.),  the 

birth  of  Isaac  (xxi.),  trial  of  Abraham  (xxii.),  the  death  of 

Sarah   (xxiii.),  marriage  of  Isaac  (xxiv.),  and  death  of 

Abraham,  (xxv.) 
Sect.  2.  The  history  of  the  church  under  the  patriarch  Isaac. 

(xxv.  xxvi.)  • 

Sect.  3.  The  history  of  the  church  under  the  patriarch  Jacob. 

(xxvii. — xxxvi.) 
Sect.  4.  The  history  of  the  church  under  the  patriarch  Jo 

seph.  (xxxvii. — 1.) 

§  i.  Tlie  afflictions  of  Jacob  and  .Joseph :— Joseph  sold  into  Egypt  (xxxvii.), 
the  incest  of  Judah  (xxxviii.),  the  imprisonment  of  Joseph  by  Poliphar 
(xxxix.  xl.) 

§  ii.  The  deliverance  and  prosperity  of  Joseph :— his  promotion  in  the 
court  of  Pharaoh  (xii.),  the  journeys  of  his  brethren  in  Egypt  to  pur- 
chase corn  (xlii  — .\lv.),  the  descent  of  Jacob  iulo  tliat  country,  and 
settlement  there  with  his  family  (xlvi.— xlviii.).  his  prophetic  benedic- 
tions of  his  children  (.xlix.),  the  burial  of  Jatob,  and  the  death  and 
burial  of  Joseph.  (1.) 

«  Allix'sRellectionsupon  Genesis.  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Tracts 
vol.  i.  pp.  247—259. 
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Foi  a  summary  of  the  religious  doctrines  and  moral  pre- 
3epts  of  the  patriarchal  times,  as  exhibited  in  the  l)ook  of 
Genesis,  see  Volume  I.  pp.  142,  143. 

VII.  From  an  imaginary  difficulty  in  explaining  the  lite- 
ral sense  of  the  first  tJiree  chapters  of  Genesis,  (a  difFiculty, 
however,  which  exists  not  with  the  devout  reader  of  the 
sacred  volume),  some  learned  men,'-  wlio  admit  the  Penta- 
teuch to  have  been  written  hy  Moses,  have  contended  that 
the  narrative  of  the  creation  and  fall  is  not  a  recital  of  real 
events,  but  an  ingenious  philosophical  luytlion,  or  fahlo,  in- 
vented by  Moses  after  the  example  of  ancient  Greek  writers, 
*o  give  the  greater  weight  to  his  legislative  enactments !  aiul 
designed  to  account  for  the  origin  of  human  evil,  and  also 
as  an  introduction  to  a  history,  great  part  of  which  they 
consider  to  be  a  mere  poetic  fiction.  But  the  inventors  of 
this  fiction  (for  such  only  can  v.e  term  it)  have  assumed  that 
as  proved  which  never  hud  any  cxintcnce ;  for  the  earliest 
Grecian  cosmogony  extant,  namely,  that  of  Hesiod,  was  not 
composed  until  jit  least  five  hundred  and  forty-five  years 
after  the  death  of  Moses !  Further,  the  style  of  these  chap- 
ters, as,  indeed,  of  the  whole  book  of  Genesis,  is  strictly 
historical,  and  betrays  no  vestige  whatever  of  allegorical  or 
figurative  description;  this  is  so  evident  to  any  one  that 
reads  with  attention,  as  to  need  no  proof.  And  since  this 
history  was  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  coumionest 
capacity,  Moses  speaks  accordinw  to  optical,  not  physical 
truth :  that  is,  he  aescribes  the  effects  of  creation  optically, 
or  as  they  would  have  appeared  to  the  eye,  and  without  any 
assignment  of  physical  causes.  In  doing  which  he  has  not 
merely  accommodated  his  narrative  to  the  apprehension  of 
mankind  in  an  infant  state  of  society,  and  employed  a 
method  of  recital  best  suited  to  a  vulgar  capacity ;  but  he 
thereby  also  satisfies  an  important  requisition  of  experimen- 
tal philosophy,  viz.  to  describe  effects  accurately  and  faith- 
fully, according  to  their  sensible  appearances :  by  which 
means  the  mind  is  enabled  to  receive  a  clear  and  distinct 
impression  of  those  appearances,  and  thus  to  reduce  them  to 
their  proper  causes,  and  to  draw  from  them  such  conclusions 
as  they  are  qualified  to  yield  ;  for  the  determination  of  causes 
must  follow  an  acquaintance  with  their  effects.^  "  Besides, 
if  it  be  granted,  that  Moses  was  an  inspired  lawgiver,  it 
becomes  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  wrote  a  tabulous 
account  of  the  creation  andf  fall  of  man,  and  delivered  it 
as  a  divine  revelation,  because  that  would  have  been 
little,  if  at  all,  short  of  blasphemy ;  we  must,  therefore,  be- 
lieve this  account  to  be  true,  or  that  it  was  declared  and 
understood  by  the  people,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  to  be 
allegorical.  No  such  declaration  was  ever  made;  nor  is 
there  any  mention  of  such  an  opinion  being  generally  preva- 
lent among  the  Jews  in  any  early  writing.  The  rabbis  in- 
deed, of  later  times,  built  a  heap  of  absurd  doctrines  upon 
ihis  history :  but  this  proves,  it  it  proves  any  thing,  that 
iheir  ancestors  ever  understood  it  as  a  literal  and  true  ac- 
count; and,  in  fact,  the  truth  of  every  part  of  the  narrative 
contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is  positively  confirmed  by 
:he  constant  testimony  of  a  people,  who  preserved  a  certain 
unmixed  genealogy  from  father  to  son,  through  a  long  suc- 
cession of  ages :  and  by  these  people  we  are  assured,  that 
their  ancestors  ever  did  oelieve  that  this  account,  as  far  as  it 
fell  within  human  cognizance,  had  the  authority  of  uninter- 
rupted tradition  from  their  first  parent  Adam,  till  it  was 
written  by  the  inspired  pen  of  Moses."'' 

Further,  in  addition  to  the  collateral  testimony  already 
adduced,^  to  the  credibility  and  reality  of  the  facts  related  in 
the  first  three  chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  there  are 
numerous  incidental  references,  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, to  the  creation,  temptation,  and  fall  of  our  first  parents, 
which  clearly  prove  that  they  were  considered  as  acknow- 
ledged Facts,  not  requiring  proof,  and  handed  down  from 
primitive  tradition.  Of  these  we  select  the  following  in- 
stances, out  of  very  many  which  might  have  been  cited : — 

«  This  notion  is  current  among  tlio  divines  of  GiTumny,  and  the  modern 
Socinians  in  this  country  :  it  is  particularly  enlarged  upon  by  Bauer,  (Herm. 
Sacr.  pp.  351 — 365.),  and  by  Gramberg  (Libri  Genescos  Adumbratio  nova, 
pp.  16—18.  Lipsi.-e,  1828,  8vo.) ;  and  it  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Geddes  in  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  (vol.  i.),  and  also  in  his  Critical  Remarks,  of  wliicti  tlie 
reader  will  find  a  masterly  refutation  from  the  pen  of  the  late  eminently 
learned  Bishop  Ilorsley,  in  the  British  Critic  (O.  ri.),  vol.  xix.  pp.  6 — 13.  The 
younger  Rosenmiiller  had  adopted  this  mythical  interpretation  in  (he  first 
edition  of  his  Scholia  on  the  Old  Testament ;  but  maturer  consideration 
having  led  him  to  see  its  erroneousness,  he,  greatly  to  his  honour,  returned 
to  the  proper  and  Uteral  interpretation  in  the  new  edition  of  his  Scholia, 
lately  published.    (Dublin  Christian  Examiner,  May,  1^,  p.  338.) 

»  Penn's  Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Mineral  and  Mosaical  Geologies, 
vol.  i,  p.  163.  (oj  edit.)  In  pp.  165^263.  there  is  an  elaborate  examination 
ind  vindication  of  the  literal  irMerprelalion  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

•  Bishop  Tomline's  Elements  of  Christ.  Theol.  vol.  i.  p.M. 

•  See  vol.  i.  pp.  69—78 


1.  illusions  to  t/ib  creation. — Psal.  xxxiii.  9.  Jfe  sfjlke 
and  it  -was  done;  he  ccmmanded,  and  it  stood  fast.  This  is 
manifestly  an  allusion  to  Gen.  i.  3.  et  seq. — Psal.  xxiv.  2.  He 
(Jehovah)  fiath  founded  it  (the  earth)  upon  the  seas,  ana 
estal)lished  it  upon  the  floods. — 2  Pet.  iii.  5.  By  the  loord  of 
the  Lord  the  heavens  -were  of  old,  and  the  earth  staiiding  out 
of  the  -water  and  in  the  -water.  In  these  two  passages,  the 
sacred  writers  allude  to  Gen.  i.  6.  9. — 2  Cor.  iv.  6.  Gon,  luho 
coM.MANDED  LIGHT  to  shine  out  of  darkiiess,  hath  shined  into 
our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  .((lory  of 
God  in  the  face  (rather  person)  of  Jesus  Christ.  Here  St. 
Paul  alludes  to  Gen.  i.  3.  in  so  specific  a  manner,  that  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  perceive  the  designed  reference.  From  Eccl.  vii. 
29.  and  Eph.  iv.  24.  compared  with  Col.  iii.  10.  and  Jam.  iii.  9. 
we  learn,  that  the  divine  image,  in  which  man  is  said  to  have 
been  created,  is  the  moral  image  of  God,  viz.  uprightness  or 
righteo7tsness,  true  holiness,  and  knotvledge.  And  the  creation 
of  our  first  parents,  related  as  a  fact  in  Gen.  i.  27,  28.,  is  expli- 
citly inentiontd  as  a  real  fact  by  our  Lord,  in  Matt.  xix.  4.  and 
Mark  x.  6.,  as  ul<o  by  the  apostle  Paul.     Compare  1  Cor.  xi.  9. 

2.  Allusions  to  the  temptation  and  fall  of  our  first  parents, 
■which  are  reluifd  in  Gen.  iii. — Job  xxxi.  33.  If  I  covered  my 
transgressions  like  Adam,  by  hiding  mine  iniquity  in  my  bosom. 
— Matt.  XXV.  41.  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting 
fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels. — John  viii.  44.  Ye 
are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  the  works  of  your  father  ye 
will  [rather,  wish  to]  do.  He  was  a  murderer  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  abode  not  in  the  truth,  because  there  is  no  truth  in 
him.  When  lie  spcakclh  a  lie,  he  spcaketh  of  his  own,  for  he 
is  a  liar,  and  tin-  father  of  it. — 1  Tim.  ii.  13,  14.  Adam  was  first 
formed,  then  Eve :  and  Adam  was  not  deceived  ;  but  the  woman 
having  been  deceived,  was  in  the  transgression. — 2  Cor.  xi.  3. 
The  serpent  beguiled  Eve  through  his  subtilty. —  1  John  iii.  8 
He  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil;  for  the  devil  sinnctb 
from  the  beginning.  For  this  purpose  was  the  Son  of  God  mani- 
fested, that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil. 

The  reality  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  first  three  chapters  of 
the  book  of  Genesis  was  acknowledged  by  the  Jews  who  lived 
previously  to  the  time  of  Christ.  Vestiges  of  thi.s  belief  are  to 
be  found  in  the  apocryphal  books  of  Vl'isdom  and  Ecclesiasticua. 
—  God  created  man  to  be  immortal,  hud  made  him  an  image 
of  his  07V71  eternity.  JYevertheless,  through  envy  of  the  devil, 
came  death  into  the  -world,  and  they  that  hold  of  his  side  do 
find  it.  (Wisd.  ii.  23,  24.) — Wisdom  (that  is,  the  eternal  Son 
of  God)  preserved  the  frst  formed  father  of  the  world,  who 
was  created  alone ;  and  brought  him  out  of  his  fall  (by  the 
promised  seed  of  the  woman,)  and  gave  him  power  to  rule  all 
things,  (x.  1,  2.) — Of  the  -tuoman  came  the  beginning  of  sin; 
and  through  her  -ive  all  die.    (Ecclus.  xxv.  24.) 

If  words  have  any  meaning,  surely  the  separate  and  inde« 

Sendent  testimonies,  here  collected  together,  prove  that  the 
losaic  narrative  is  a  relation  of  real  facts. ^  To  consider  the 
whole  of  that  narrative  as  an  allegory  "  is  not  only  to  throw 
over  it  the  veil  of  inexplicable  confusion,  and  involve  the 
whole  Pentateuch  in  doubt  and  obscurity,  but  to  shake  to  ita 
very  basis  Christianity,  which  commences  in  the  promise, 
that '  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  head  of  the 
serpent.'  In  reality,  if  we  take  the  history  of  the  fall  in 
any  other  sense  than  the  obvious  literal  sense,  we  plunge 
into  greater  perplexities  than  ever.  Some  well-meaning 
pious  commentators  have,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
all  difficulties,  by  considering  some  parts  of  the  Mosaic  his- 
tory in  an  allegorical,  and  other  parts  in  a  literal  sense ;  but 
this  is  to  act  in  a  manner  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  tenoi 
and  spirit  of  that  history,  and  with  the  views  of  ^  writer, 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  whose  production  are 
simplicity,  purity,  and  truth.  There  is  no  medium  nor  pal- 
liation ;  the  whole  is  allegorical,  or  the  whole  is  literal.   '' 

In  short,  the  book  of  Grenesis,  understood  in  its  plain,  ob- 
vious, and  literal  sense,  furnishes  a  key  to  many  difficulties 
in  philosophy,  which  would  otherwise  be  inexplicable.  Thus 
it  has  been  reckoned  a  trreat  difficulty  to  account  for  the  in- 
troduction of  fossil  shells  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  :  but 
the  scriptural  account  of  the  deluge  explains  this  fact  better 
than  all  the  romantic  theories  of  philosophers.'  It  is  impos- 
sible to  account  for  the  origin  of  such  a  variety  of  languages 
in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  is  done  in  the  narrative 

»  The  arguments  to  prove  the  literal  sense  of  the  first  three  chapters  of 
Genesis,  which  we  have  necessarily  given  with  brevity,  are  ably  and  fully 
stated  in  .Mr.  Holden's  elaborate  Dissertation  on  the  Fall  of  Man,  Londoa, 
1333,  8vo. 

•  Maurice's  History  of  Hindoetan,  vol.  i.  p.  8C8. 

'  See  vol.  i.  pp.  71,  72. 
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of  the  confusion  of  tongues  which  took  place  at  Babel. 
(Gen.  xi.  1 — 9.)  And  although  some  futile  objections  have 
been  made  against  the  chronology  of  this  book,  because  it 
makes  the  world  less  ancient  than  is  necerjsary  to  support 
the  theories  of  some  modern  self-styled  pliilosophers ;  yet 
even  here,  as  we  have  already  shown  by  an  induction  of  par- 
ticulars,' the  more  rigorously  it  is  examined  and  compared 
with  the  extravagant  and  improbable  accounts  of  the  Chal- 
daean,  Egyptian,  Chinese,  and  Hindoo  chronology,  the  more 
firmly  are  its  veracity  and  authenticity  established.  "  In 
fine,  without  this  history,  the  world  would  be  in  comparative 
darkness,  not  knowing  whence  it  came,  or  whither  it  goeth. 
In  the  first  page  of  this  sacred  book,  a  child  may  learn  more 
in  an  hour,  than  all  the  philosophers  in  the  world  learned 
without  it  in  a  thousand  years. "^ 


SECTION  III. 


ON  THE  BOOK  OF  EXODUS. 


I.  TV/i'e. — n.  Author  and  date. — III.  Occasion  and  subject- 
matter. — IV,  Scope, — V.  Types  of  the  Messiah. — VI.  Sy- 
nopsis of  its  contents. — VII.  Remarks  on  the  plagues  in- 
flicted upon  the  Egyptians, 

I.  The  title  of  thia  book  is  derived  from  the  Septuagint 
Version,  and  is  significant  of  the  principal  transaction  which  it 
records,  namely,  the  ehoaoi;.  Exodus,  or  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt.  By  the  Jews,  and  in  the  Hebrew 
copies,  it  is  termed  niDi:'  hSmi  Vc-Aleh  Shemoth,  "  these  are 
the  words,''''  from  the  initial  words  of  the  book,  or  sometimes 
merely  Shemoth.  It  comprises  a  history  of  the  events  that 
look  place  during  the  period  of  145  years,  from  the  year  of 
the  world  2369  to  2514  inclusive,  from  the  death  of  Joseph 
to  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle.  Twenty-five  passages,  ac- 
cording to  Rivet,  are  quoted  from  Exodus  by  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles,  in  express  words  ;  and  nineteen  allusions  to 
the  sense  are  made  in  the  New  Testament. 

II.  That  Moses  was  the  author  of  this  book  we  have 
already  shown,  though  the  time  when  it  was  written  cannot 
be  precisely  determined.  As,  however,  it  is  a  history  of 
matters  of  fact,  it  was  doubtless  written  after  the  giving  of 
the  law  on  Mount  Sinai  and  the  erecting  of  the  tabernacle ; 
for  things  cannot  be  historically  related  until  they  have  actu- 
ally taken  place,  and  the  author  of  this  book  was  evidently 
an  eye  and  ear-witness  of  the  events  he  has  narrated. 

III.  The  book  of  Exodus  records  the  cruel  persecution  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt  under  •  Pharaoh-Rameses  II. ;  the 
birth,  exposure,  and  preservation  of  Moses  ;  his  subsequent 
flight  into  Midian,  his  call  and  mission  to  Pharaoh-Ameno- 
phis  II. ;  the  miracles  performed  by  him  and  by  his  brother 
Aaron  :  the  ten  plagues  also  miraculously  inflicted  on  the 
Egyptians  ;  the  institution  of  the  passover,  and  the  departure 
of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt ;  their  passage  across 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptian  army  :  the 
subsequent  iourneyings  of  the  Israelites  m  the  desert,  their 
idolatry,  and  frequent  murmurings  against  God;  the  promul- 
gation of  the  law  from  Mount  vSinai,  and  the  erection  of  the 
tabernacle. 

IV.  The  Scope  of  Exodus  is  to  preserve  the  memorial  of 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  to  represent 
the  church  of  God,  afflicted  and  preserved ,-  together  with  the 
providential  care  of  God  towards  her,  and  the  judgments 
inflicted  on  her  enemies.  It  plainly  points  out  the  accom- 
plishnient  of  the  divine  promises  and  prophecies  delivered  to 
Abraham,  that  his  posterity  would  be  very  numerous  (com- 
pare Gen.  XV.  5.  xvii.  4 — 6.  and  xlvi.  27.  with  Num.  i.  1 — 
3.  46.) ;  and  that  they  would  be  afflicted  in  a  land  not  their 
own,  whence  they  should  depart  in  the  fourth  generation 
with  great  substance.  (Gen.  xv.  13 — 16.  with  Exod.  xii. 
35.  40,  41.)  Further,  "in  Israel  passing  from  Egypt, 
through  the  Red  Sea,  the  Wilderness,  and  Jordan,  to  tne 
promised  land,  this  book  adumbrates  the  state  of  the  church 
m  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  until  her  arrival  at  the  hea- 
venly Canaan, — an  eternal  rest."^  St.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  x.  1, 
&c.  and  in  various  parts  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  has 
shown  that  these  things  prefigured,  and  were  applicable  to, 
the  Christian  church.  A  careful  study  of  the  mediation  of 
Moses  will  greatly  facilitate  our  understanding  the  mediation 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

»  See  vol.  i.  pp.  72—74. 

>  Fuller's  Expository  Discourses  on  Genesis,  vol.  i.  p.  1. 

»  Robert?'-  Clavis  Bibliorum,  p.  12, 


V.  Tyi'ks  of  the  Messiah  are  Jlarun  (Heb.  iv.  14 — IG. 
V.  4,  5.)  ; — the  Paschdl  Lamb  (Exod.  xii.  46.  with  John  xix. 
36.  and  1  Cor.  v.  7,  8.); — the  Manna  (Exod.  xvi.  15.  with 
1  Cor.  X.  3.) ; — the  Bock  in  Horeb  (Exod.  xvii.  6.  with 
1  Cor.  X.  4.) ; — the  Mercy  Scat  (Exod.  xxxvii.  6.  with  Rom. 
iii.  25.  Heb.  iv.  16.) 

VI.  By  the  Jews  the  book  of  Exodus  is  divided  into 
eleven  paraschioth  or  chapters,  and  twenty-nine  siderim  or 
sections :  in  our  Bibles  it  is  divided  into  forty  chapters,  the 
contents  of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed  Synopsis  : — 
Part  I.  Account  of  the  Traiisactions  previously  to  the  Bepar- 

lure  of  the  LraeUtes  from  Egypt. 

Sect,  1.  The  oppression  of  the  children  of  Israel,   (eh.  i.) 
Sect.  2.  The  youth  and  transactions  of  Moses,  (ch.  ii. — vi.) 
Sect.  3.  The  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart,  and  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  ten  plagues,   (ch,  vii. — xi,) 

Part  II.    The  Narrative  of  the  Departure  of  the  Israelites, 

(ch.  xii. — xiv.) 
Part  III.   Transactions  subsequent  to  their  Exodus,  (ch.  xiv 

— xviii.) 

Sect.  1.  The  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
thanksgiving  of  Moses  and  the  people  of  Israel,  on  their  de- 
liverance from  Pharaoh  and  his  host.  (ch.  xiv,  xv,  I — 22,) 

Sect,  2.  Relation  of  various  miracles  ■wTought  in  behalf  of  the 
Israelites,  (ch,  xv,  23 — 27,  xvi,  xvii.) 

Sect,  8,  The  arrival  of  Moses's  wife  and  children  with  Je- 
thro,  (ch,  xviii.) 

Part  IV.   The  Promulgation  of  the  Law  on  Mount  Sinai. 

Sect,  1.  The  preparation  of  the  people  of  Israel  by  Moses,  for 
the  renewing  of  the  covenant  with  God,  (ch.  xix.) 

Sect.  2.  The  promulgation  of  the  moral  law.  (ch.  xx,) 

Sect.  3.  The  judicial  law,  (ch,  xxi, — xxiii,) 

Sect,  4.  The  ceremonial  law,  including  the  construction 
and  erection  of  the  tabernacle,  (ch.  xxiv. — xxxi.  xxxv. — 
xl.)  In  ch,  xxxii. — xxxiv.  are  related  the  idolatry  of  the 
Israelites,  the  breaking  of  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  the 
divine  chastisement  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  renewal  of 
the  tables  of  the  covenant. 

VII.  The  circumstances  attending  the  plagues  inflicted 
upon  the  Egyptians  are  fully  considered  by  Mr.  Bryant  in 
his  learned  treatise  on  this  subject  (8vo.  London,  1810), 
from  which  the  following  particulars  are  abridged.  As  many 
of  the  Israelites  were  followers  of  the  idolatry  that  surround- 
ed them,  these  miracles  were  admirably  adapted  to  display 
the  vanity  of  the  idols  and  false  gods,  adored  by  their  op- 
pressors, the  proud  and  learned  Egyptians. 

1.  By  the  yi?"s<  plague — Water  turned  into  blood  (Exod. 
vii.  14 — 25.) — was  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  Jehovah 
over  their  imaginary  river-gods,  and  the  baseness  of  the 
elements  which  they  reverenced.  The  Nile  v/as  religiously 
honoured  by  the  Egyptians,  who  valued  themselves  much 
upon  the  excellency  of  its  Avaters,  and  esteemed  all  the  na- 
tives of  the  river  as  in  some  degree  sacred.  The  Nile  was 
turned  into  blood,  which  was  an  object  of  peculiar  abhor- 
rence to  the  Egyptians. 

2.  In  the  plague  of  frogs  (Exod.  viii.  1 — 15.)  the  object 
of  their  idolatrous  worship,  the  Nile,  Avas  made  an  instru- 
ment of  their  punishment.  Frogs  were  deemed  sacred  by 
the  Egyptians;  but  whether  from  reverence  or  abhorrence  is 
uncertain.  By  this  plague,  the  waters  of  the  Nile  became 
a  second  time  polluted,  and  the  land  was  equally  defiled. 

3.  The  plague  of  lice  (Exod.  viii.  16 — 19.)  reproved  the 
absurd  superstition  of  the  Egpytians,  who  thougm  it  would 
he  a  great  profanation  of  the  temple  into  which  they  were 
going,  if  they  entered  it  with  any  animalcula  of  this  sort 
upon  them.  "The  people,  and  particularly  the  priests,  never 
wore  woollen  garments,  but  only  lineu,  because  linen  is  least 
apt  to  produce  lice.  The  judgment,  inflicted  by  Moses  in 
this  plague,  was  so  proper,  that  the  priests  and  magicians 
immediately  perceived  from  what  hand  it  came,  and  con- 
fessed that  this  was  the  fns-er  of  God. 

4.  The  plague  of  fliis  (Exod.  viii.  20—32.)  which  was 
inflicted  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and  not  in  the  midst  of  sum- 
mer, when  Egypt  swarms  with  flies,  would  show  the 
Egyptians  the  folly  of  the  god,  whom  they  worshipped, 
that  he  mig!it  drive  away  the  gad-fly,  whose  sting  is  ex- 
tremely painful. 

5.  The  fifth  plague — the  murrain  n..n,ng  cattle  (Exod.  ix. 
1_7.)  destroyed  tTie  living  objects  of  their  stupid  worship. 
The  sacred  bull,  the  cow,  or  heifer,  the  ram,  and  the  he-goat, 
fell  dead  before  their  worshipper?.     When  the  disterapa' 
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inflicted  by  this  jud^ent  spread  irresistibly  over  the  coun- 
try, the  Eoyptians  not  only  suffered  a  severe  loss,  but  also 
beheld  their  deities  and  their  representatives  sink  before  the 
God  of  the  Hebrews. 

6.  As  the  Enry])tians  were  celebrated  for  their  medical 
skill,  and  their  physicians  were  held  in  the  highest  repute, 
the  sixth  plague, — the  infliction  of  boils  accompanied  with 
blains  (Exodrix.  8 — 12.),  which  neither  their  deities  could 
avert,  nor  the  art  of  man  alleviate,  would  further  show  the 
vanity  of  their  gods.  Aaron  and  Moses  were  ordered  to  take 
ashes  of  the  furnace,  and  to  scatter  them  towards  heaven, 
that  they  mi^ht  be  wafted  over  the  face  of  the  country.  This 
was  a  significant  command.  The  ashes  were  to  be  taken 
from  that  fit^ry  furnace,  which  in  the  Scripture  was  used  as 
a  type  of  the  slavery  of  the  Israelites,  and  of  the  cruelty 
which  they  exnerienccd  in  Egypt.  (Uout,  iv.  20.)  The 
process  has  still  a  further  allusion  to  an  idolatrous  and  cruel 
rite,  which  was  common  among  the  Egyptians,  and  to 
which  it  is  opposed  as  a  contrast.  They  had  several  cities 
styled  Typhonian,  such  as  Hcliopolis,  Idythia,  Abaris,  and 
Busiris.  In  th(>se,  at  particular  seasons,  they  sacrificed  men.' 
The  objects  thus  destined,  were  persons  with  bright  hair, 
and  a  particular  complexion,  such  as  were  seldom  to  be 
found  among  the  native  Egyptians.  Hence,  we  may  infer 
that  they  were  foreigners ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  whilst 
the  Israelites  resided  in  E^ypt,  they  were  chosen  from  their 
body.  They  were  burnt  alive  upon  a  high  altar,  and  thus 
sacrificed  for  the  good  of  the  people.  At  the  close  of  the 
sacrifice,  the  priests  gathered  together  the  ashes  of  these 
victims,  and  scattered  them  upwards  in  the  air,  with  the 
view,  probably,  that  where  any  atom  of  this  dust  was  ear- 
ned, a  blessing  might  be  entailed.  The  like  was,  therefore, 
done  by  Moses,  though  with  a  different  intention,  and  to  a 
more  certain  effect. 

7.  Tlie  plague  oi  hail,,  rain,  utid  fire  (Exod.  ix.  13 — 35.), 
demonstrated  that  neither  Osiris,  who  presided  over  fire,  nor 
Isis,  who  presided  over  water,  could  protect  the  fields  and 
the  climate  of  Kgypt  from  the  thunder,  the  rain,  and  the 
hail  of  Jehovah.  These  phenomena  were  of  extremely  rare 
occurrence,  at  any  period  of  the  year :  they  now  fell  at  a 
time  when  the  air  was  most  calm  and  serene. 

8.  Of  the  severity  of  the  ravages,  caused  by  the  plague 
of  locusts,  (Exod.  X.  1 — 20.)  some  idea  may  be  conceived 
from  the  account  of  those  insects  in  this  volume,  p.  39. 
The  Egyptians  had  gods,  in  whom  they  trusted  to  deliver 
their  country  from  these  terrible  invaders.  They  trusted 
much  to  the  fecundity  of  their  soil,  and  to  the  deities,  Isis 
and  Serapis,  who  were  the  conservators  of  all  plenty.  But 
by  this  judgment  they  were  taught  that  it  was  impossible 
to  stand  bctore  Moses  the  servant  of  God.  The  very  winds, 
which  they  venerated,  were  made  the  instruments  of  their 
destruction ;  and  the  sea,  which  they  regarded  as  their  de- 
fence against  the  locusts,  could  not  afford  them  any  pro- 
tection. 

9.  The  ninth  plague  consisted  in  three  days'*  darkness  over 
all  the  land  of  Egypt.  (Exod.  x.  21 — 27.)  The  Egyptians 
considered  light  and  fire,  the  purest  of  elements,  to  be  pro- 
per types  of  God.  They  regarded  the  sun,  the  great  fountain 
of  light,  as  an  emblem  of  iiis  glory  and  salutary  influence 
on  the  world.  The  sun  was  esteemed  the  soul  tt'  the  world, 
and  was  supposed  with  the  moon  to  rule  all  things :  and  not 
only  to  be  the  conservators,  but  the  creators  of°alI  things. 
Accordingly  they  worshipped  them,  as  well  as  night  and 
darkness.  This  miraculous  darkness  would,  therefore,  con- 
firm still  further  (if  further  confirmation  were  wanting)  the 
vanity  of  their  idol-deities. 

10.  The  infliction  of  the  tenth  and  last  plague — the  de- 
stnictioti  of  the  first-born  (Exod.  xi.  1 — 8.  xii.  29,  30.)  was 
most  equitable ;  because,  after  the  Egyptians  had  been  pre- 
served by  one  of  the  Israelitish  family,  they  had  (contrary 
to  all  right,  and  in  defiance  of  the  stipulation  originally 
made  with  the  Israelites  when  they  first  went  into  Egypt,) 
enslaved  the  people  to  whom  they  had  been  so  much  in- 
aebted  ;  had  murdered  their  children,  and  made  their  bond- 
age intolerable.  We  learn  from  Herodotus,^  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  Egyptians  to  rush  from  the  house  into  the 
street,  to  bewail  the  dead  with  loud  and  bitter  outcries :  and 
every  member  of  the  family  united  in  the  bitter  expressions 
of  sorrow.  How  great,  then,  must  their  terror  and  their 
grief  have  been,  when,  at  midnight,  the  Lord  smote  all  the 
frtt-born  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  first-bom  of  Pha- 
raon  that  sat  on  his  throne,  unto  the  first-born  of  the  captive 


Plutarch,  I».  et  Osir.  v.  1.  p.  380.  D. 


»  Lib.  ii.  cc.  85,  3S. 


that  was  in  'he  dungeon ;  and  all  the  first-born  of  cattle :  and 
when  Pharaoh  rose  up  in  the  night,  he,  and  all  his  servants, 
and  all  the  Egyptians ,-  and  there  toas  a  great  cry  in  Egypt**, 
for  there  was  not  a  house  tchere  there  was  not  one  dead  / 
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I.  THtle,   author,  and  date. — II.  Scope. — III.  Synopsis  of  its 
contents. 

I.  The  third  book  of  the  Pentateuch  (by  the  Jews  termed 
K-i|-»M  va-viKRA,  and  he  called,  from  its  initial  word)  is  in  the 
Septua^int  styled  AEriTlKON,  and  in  our  version  Leviticus, 
or  the  Levitical  book,  because  it  principally  contains  the 
laws  concerning  the  religion  of  the  Israelites,  which  chiefly 
consisted  of  various  sacrifices  ;  the  charge  of  which  was 
committed  to  Aaron  the  Levite  (as  he  is  termed  in  Exod.  iv. 
14.)  and  to  his  sons,  who  alone  held  the  priestly  office  in  the 
tribe  of  Levi ;  which  St.  Paul  therefore  calls  a  "  Levitical 
priesthood."  (Heb.'vii.  11.)  In  the  Babylonish  Talmud  it 
is  called  the  taw  of  the  priests,  which  appellation  is  retained 
in  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  versions. 

The  author  of  this  book,  it  is  universally  admitted,  was 
Moses  ;  and  it  is  cited  as  his  production  in  several  books  of 
Scripture.  By  comparing  Exod.  xl.  17.  with  Num.  i.  1.  we 
learn  that  this  book  contains  the  history  of  one  month,  viz. 
from  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle  to  the  numbering  of  the 
people  who  were  fit  for  war,  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  second  year  after  Israel's  departure  from  Egj'pt  to  the 
beginning  of  the  second  month  of  the  same  year,  which  was 
in  the  year  of  the  world  2514,  and  before  Christ  1490. 
The  laws  prescribed  upon  other  subjects  than  sacrifices 
have  no  chronological  marks  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the 
times  when  they  were  given. 

II.  The  general  Scope  of  this  book  is,  to  make  known  to 
the  Israelites  the  Levitical  laws,  sacrifices,  and  ordinances, 
and  by  those  "  shadows  of  good  things  to  come,"  to  lead  the 
Israelites  to  the  Messiah  (Heb.  x.  1.  with  Gal.  iii.  24.) : 
and  it  appears  from  the  argument  of  Saint  Paul,  that  they 
had  some  idea  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  these  various  in- 
stitutions. (1  Cor.  X.  1 — 4.) 

This  book  is  of  great  use  in  explaining  numerous  passao-es 
of  the  New  Testament,  especially  the  Epistle  to  the  fl&- 
brews,  which,  in  fact,  would  be  unintelligible  without  it. 
In  considering,  however,  the  spiritual  tendency  of  Leviticus, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  the  types  too  extensively : 
the  observation  of  Jerome  as  to  its  spiritual  import  is  un- 
doubtedly very  pious  and  just,  but  few  persons  will  acquiesce 
in  his  remark,  that  "  almost  every  syllable  in  this  book  breathes 
a  spiritual  sacrament."3 

ni.  Leviticus  is  dividedby  the  Jews  into  nine  paraschioth, 
which  in  our  Bibles  form  twenty-seven  chapters  :  it  consists 
of  four  leading  topics  ;  comprising 

Part  I.  The  Laws  concerning  Sacrifices,  in  which  tlie  difftr- 
ent  kinds  of  sacrifices  are  enumerated,  together  with  their 
concomitant  rites ,-  as, 

Sect.  1.  The  Burnt  Offering  (Lev.  i.),  which  prefigured  the 
full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice  of  Christ,  "  to  put  away 
sin ;"  and  who,  by  his  "  one  offering  hath  perfected  for  ever 
them  that  are  sanctified."  (Heb.  ix.  26.  x.  14.  1  John  i.  7.) 
Sect.  2.  The  Meat  Offerings.  (Lev.  ii.) 
Sect.  3.  The  Peace  Offering  (Lev.  iii.),  which  represented 
both  Christ's  oblation  of  himself,  whereby  he  became  our 
peace  and  salvation  (Eph.  ii.  14 — 16.  Acts  xiii.  47.  Heb. 
V.  9.  ix.  28.)  and  also  our  oblation  of  praise,  thanksgiving, 
and  prayer  to  God. 
Sect.  4.  The  Offering  made  for  sins  of  ignorance  (Lev.  iv. 
v.),  which,  being  consumed  without  the  camp,  signified 
Christ's  suflering  "  without  the  gate,  that  he  might  sanctify 
the  people  with  his  own  blood."  (Heb.  xiii.  11 — 13.) 
Sect.  5.  The   Trespass    Offering  for  sins  knoxvingly  com- 
mitted (Lev.  vi.  vLi.),  in  which  sacrifice  the  guilt  was  con- 
sidered as  being  transferred  to  the  animal  offered  up  to  Je- 
hovah, and  the  person   offering  it,  as  redeemed  from  the 

>  "Singula  sacrificia,  immo  singiua  pene  syllaba,  et  vestcs  Aaron,  et 
totus  Ordo  Leviticus  spirant  C£elestia  sacramenta." — Epist.  ad  PaulinuD>, 
4  7.  This,  and  the  subsequent  references  to  Jerome's  Prefaces,  are  niad<> 
!(i  the  collection  of  them,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  Frankfort  edition  of  th« 
Utin  Vulgate.  (1326.  Svo  "> 
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penalty  of  sin.     Thus  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have  made  his 
soul  an  offering  for  sin.  (Isa.  Uii.  10.  with  2  Cor.  v.  21.) 
Part  1L   7'Ae  Institution  of  the  Priesthood,  in  which  the  con- 
secration of  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the  sacred  office  is  related, 
together  with  the  punishment  of  Nudab  and  Abihu.  (Lev. 
viii. — X.) 
Part  IIL   The  Laws  concerning  Purifications  both  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Priests.  (Lev.  xi.^ — xxii.) 

Among  these,  the  regulations  concerning  leprosy  (xiii.)  as  re- 
presenting the  universal  taint  of  sin,  and  those  concerning 
the  scape-goat  and  the  great  day  of  atonement  (xvi.),  de- 
mand particular  attention ;  as  typifying  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  and  the  atonement  made  thereby  (Heb. 
jc.  7 — 12.  24 — 27.)  ;  while  they  at  the  same  time  inculcate 
the  hatefulness  of  sin,  and  the  necessity  of  internal  purity. 
ChapfJTS  xviii.  and  xix.  contain  various  cautions  to  the  Is- 
raelites to  avoid  the  sinful  practices  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Canaanites,  vnXh.  laws  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
and  situations  of  the  children  of  Israel,  interspersed  with 
several  moral  precepts  inculcating  the  duties  of  humanity 
and  mercy,  and  the  necessity  of  strict  integrity. 

Part  IV.   The  Laws  concerning  the  Sacred  Festivals,  Vows^ 
Things  devoted,  and  Tithes. 

Chapter  xxiii.  treats  of  the  seven  great  festivals,  viz.  the  Sab- 
bath, the  passover,  the  feast  of  first-fruits,  the  feast  of  Pente- 
cost, the  feast  of  trumpets,  the  great  day  of  atonement,  and 
the  feast  of  tabernacles.  The  celebration  of  these  solemn 
festivals  was  of  singular  use  for  maintaining  the  system  of 
divine  worship  among  the  Israelites ;  for  distinguishing  them 
from  all  other  people  ;  for  the  solemn  commemoration  of  the 
many  and  great  benefits  conferred  on  them  by  Jehovah  ;  for 
the  preservation  and  continuance  of  the  public  ministry; 
for  preserving  purity  and  unity  in  divine  worship ;  and, 
lastly,  for  prefiguring  the  manifold  and  great  blessings  be- 
stowed on  mankind  by  the  Messiah.  In  chap.  xxiv.  vari- 
ous ceremonial  and  judicial  rites  are  enjoined  :  and  in  chap, 
xxv.  is  recapitulated  the  law  respecting  the  sabbatical  year 
which  had  before  been  given  (see  Exod.  xxiii.  10,  11.)  ;  the 
observance  of  the  jubilee  is  enjoined,  with  various  precepts 
respecting  mercy,  benevolence,  &c.  The  jubilee  was  typi- 
cal of  the  great  time  of  release,  the  Gospel-dispensation. 
(See  Isa.  Ixi.  1 — 3.  mth  Luke  iv,  19.)  Chap.  xxvi.  presents 
various  prophetic  promises  and  threatenings  which  have 
signally  been  fulfilled  among  the  Jews.  (Compare  v.  22. 
with  Num.  xxi.  6.  2  Kings  ii.  24.  and  xvii.  25.  with  Ezek. 
V.  1 7.)  The  preservation  of  the  Jews  to  this  day,  as  a  dis- 
tinct people,  is  a  living  comment  on  v.  44.  The  twenty- 
seventh  and  last  chapter  comprises  regulations  concerning 
vows,  and  things  devoted,  as  well  as  the  tithes  which  were 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  tabernacle. 
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L  /"i^.*,  author,  dMe,  and  argument. — II.  Scope. — III.  Types 
of  r/ie  Messiah.— iY .  Prediction  of  the  JVfessiah. — V.  Chro- 
nology,— VI.  Synopsis  of  its  contents. — VII.  Observations  on 
the  Crooks  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord,  mentioned  in  JVutnbers 
xxi.  14. 

L  In  conformity  with  the  Hebrevir  custom,  this  fourth  book 
of  Moses  is  usually  termed  naiii,  va-ieoanaR,  and  he  spake, 
because  it  commences  with  that  word  in  the  original  text :  it 
is  also  called  -^3^Da,  BeMiDBOR,  "  In  the  Desert, "  which  is  the 
fifth  word  in  the  first  verse,  because  it  relates  the  transactions 
of  tlie  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  By  the  Alexandrian 
translators  it  was  entitled  AP10MOI,  which  appellation  was 
adopted  by  the  Greek  fathers  ;  and  by  the  Latin  translators 
it  w^as  termed  Numtri,  Numbers,  whence  our  English  title  is 
derived  ;  because  it  contains  an  account  of  the  numbering  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  related  in  chapters  i. — iii.  and  xxvi. 
It  appears  from  xxxvi.  13.  to  have  been  written  by  Moses  in 
the  plains  of  Moab.  Besides  the  numeration  and  marshalling 
of  the  Israelites  for  their  journey,  several  laws  in  addition  to 
those  delivered  in  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  and  likewise  several 
remarkable  events,  are  recorded  in  this  book. 

II.  The  Scope  of  the  Book  of  Numbers  is,  to  transmit  to 
noaterity,  for  a  perpetual  example,  the  providential  care  of  the 


Almighty  over  the  Israelites,  during  their  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness,  and  the  temptations  and  murmurings  there  by 
which  they  provoked  and  offended  their  Heavenly  Protector ; 
so  that,  at  length,  he  sware  in  his  wrath  that  tliey  should  not 
enter  into  his  rest.  (Psal.  xcv.  11.)  St.  Paul,  warning  the 
converted  Hebrews,  expressly  states  that  they  could  not  enta 
into  the  land  of  Canaan  because  of  their  unbelief  (Heb.  iii. 
19.)  ;  and  in  1  Cor.  x.  1. — 11.  he  states  that  all  these  things 
happened  unto  them  for  ensaniplcs,  and  they  are  written  for  our 
adntonition.  The  method  pursued  in  this  book  is  precisely 
that  which  would  be  adopted  by  the  writer  of  an  itinerary  ; 
the  respective  stations  are  noted  ;  and  the  principal  occur- 
rences that  took  place  at  each  station  are  related,  omitting 
such  as  are  of  comparatively  less  importance.  This  circum- 
stance is  an  additional  internal  proof  that  Moses  was  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Numbers,  which  is  cited  as  his  work 
in  many  parts  of  Scripture. 

III.  Types  of  the  Messiah,  in  this  book,  are,  The  Water 
that  issued  from  the  Rock  (Num.  xx.  with  1  Cor.  x.  4.  II.)  ;  and 
the  elevation  of  the  Brazen  Serpent.  (Num.  xxi.  with  John 
iii.  14.) 

IV.  This  book  contains  only  one  Prediction  concerning 
the  Messiah,  viz.  Numbers  xxiv.  17.  19.  which,  Rosenmiiller 
and  some  other  eminent  biblical  critics  have  contended, 
cannot  apply  to  Jesus  Christ.  This  passage, It  is  true,  in  its 
primary  and  literal  meaning,  intimates  that  from  the  people 
of  Israel  should  arise  a  mighty  prince,  who  would  obtain  an 
entire  conquest  and  bear  rule  over  the  kingdoms  of  Moab  and 
Edom :  and  it  was  fulfilled  in  David,  for  it  is  expressly 
recorded  of  him,  that  he  finally  subdued  those  nations. 
(2  Sam.  viii.  2.  14.)  But,  in  its  full  import,  it  has  invariably 
been  considered  as  referring  to  that  illustrious  personage,  of 
whom  David  was  a  type  and  a  progenitor  :  and  is,  in  fact,  a 

Slendid  prediction  of  the  final  and  universal  sway  of  the 
essiah,  when  the  middle  wall  of  partition  shall  be  broken 
down,  and  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  shall  become  one  fold 
under  one  shepherd.  This  explanation  is  perfectly  consonant 
to  many  other  prophecies  concerning  the  Saviour  ;  which,  in 
similar  language,  describe  him  as  acquiring  dominion  over 
heathen  countries,  and  destroying  the  enemies  of  his  church : 
and  it  is  observable,  that,  in  several  of  these  ancient  predic- 
tions, some  particular  opposers,  as  the  Moabites  and  Edom- 
ites,  are  put  for  the  "adversaries  of  the  Lord,"  in  general. 
(See  Psal.  ii. 8.  Ixxii.  8.  ex.  6.  Isa.  xi.  14.  and  xxv.  10.)' 

In  this  passage,  an  eminent  critic  observes,  that  Balaam, 
in  prophetic  vision,  descries  the  remote  coming  of  Shiloh, 
under  the  imagery  of  a  star  and  a  sceptre,  or  an  illustrious 

Srince.  Though  it  was  foretold  that  "  the  sceptre  should 
epart  from  Judah"  at  his  coming,  this  prophecy  confirms  tc 
him  a  proper  sceptre  of  his  own  :  and  our  Lord  claimed  it 
when  he  avowed  himself  a  '■'■King  "  co  Pilate,  but  declared 
that  his  "kingdom  was  not  of  this  world."  (John  xviii.  36, 
37.)  This  branch  of  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  about  1600 
years  after ;  when,  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  "  the  Magi  from 
the  East"  (who  are  supposed  by  Theophylact  to  have  been 
the  posterity  of  Balaam)  came  to  Jerusalem,  saying,  "Where 
is  the  [true]  born  king  of  the  Jews'?  for  we  have  seen  his 
star  at  its  rising,  and  are  come  to  worship  him.  "2  (Matt,  ii, 
1,2.; 

V.  The  book  of  Numbers  contains  a  history  of  the  Israel- 
ites, from  the  beginning  of  the  second  month  of  the  second 
year  after  their  departure  from  Egypt,  to  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  month  of  the  fortieth  year  of  their  journey ings, 
— that  is,  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years  and  nine  or  ten  months. 
(Compare  Num.  i.  and  xxxvi.  13.  with  Deut.  i.  3.)  Most 
of  the  transactions  here  recorded  took  place  in  the  second  and 
thirty-eighth  years :  the  dates  of  the  facts  related  in  the  middle 
of  the  book  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained. 

VI.  According  to  the  Jewish  division,  this  portion  of  Holy- 
Writ  contains  ten  paraschioth  or  chapters ;  in  our  Bibles  it 

>  Robinson's  Scripture  Characters,  vol.  i.  p.  480.— The  same  author  adds 
— "  .Testis,  then,  is  the  '  Star,'  which  Balaam  foretold  ;  '  the  bright  and  morn- 
ing star,'  which,  'through  the  tender  mercy  of  our  God,  hath  visited  us* 
(Luke  i.  78.  Rev.  xxii.  10.);  and  to  him  also  'the  sceptre'  of  universal  go- 
vernmeiil  is  committed.  '  He  shall  have  dominion  ;'  lor  '  he  must  reign  till 
he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feel.'  (1  Cor.  xv.  25.)  Balaam  looked  for- 
ward to  ttie  time  of  liis  coming,  which  is  usually  called,  as  in  Num.  xxiv.  14., 
'the  lailerdays:'  and  concerning  him,  he  said,  'I  shall  see  him,  but  not 
now  ;  1  sluill  behold  him,  but  not  uigh  ;'  which  mijiht  intimate,  that  his  ap- 
pearanif  was  far  removed,  and  that  he  should  see  him  only  by  the  spirit  of 
prophecy.  But  it  may  also  refer  to  the  second  advent  of  the  Saviour,  when 
indeed  both  Balaam  and  every  despiser  of  his  k'  -ce  '  shall  see  him'  in  his 
glory—'  s^liall  behold  him,  but  not  nigh  :'  for  th"y  shaU  be  driven  out  from 
him  wilh  shame  and  confusion,  and  '  be  pnni  .led  with  everlasting  destruc- 
tion from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power." 
Ibid.  p.  481.  ^^ 

»  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  p.  229. 
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consists  of  thirty-six  chapters,  which  comprise  four  principal 

parts  or  sections. 

Part  1.   The  Census  of  the  Israelites,  comprising, 
Sect.  1.  The  enumeration  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  the  mar- 
shalling of  them  into  a  regular  camp ;  "  each  tribe  by  itself 
under  its  own  captain  or  chief,  distinguished  by  its  own 
peculiar  standard."   (Num.  i.  ii.) 

The  standards  or  banners  of  the  tribes  arc  not  men- 
tioned by  Moses  (ii.  2.) ;  but  they  seem  to  be  pointed  out 
by  Rev.  iv.  7.  with  which  the  tradition  of  the  Jews  agrees. 
The  standard  of  Judah  is  a  lion ;  of  Reuben,  a  man ;  of 
Ephraim,  an  ox ;  of  Dan,  an  eagle.  This  agrees  with 
the  vision  of  the  cherubic  figures  in  Ezekiel  i.  10.' 
8rct.  2.  The  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  census  of  the  Lcvites ; 
the  designation  of  thcra  to  the  sacred  office,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  them  to  various  services  in  the  tabernacle,  (iii.  iv.) 
Besides  the  conveniency  which  would  naturally  result 
from  the  numeration  and  marshalling  of  the  tribes,  this 
census  would  demonstrate  to  the  Israelites  (as  it  docs  to  us), 
how  faithful  God  had  bucn  to  the  promise  made  to  the  pa- 
triarchs Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  of  multiplying  and  pre- 
serving their  posterity.  By  this,  also,  they  were  preserved 
from  all  intermixture  with  their  vicious  and  idolatrous  neigh- 
bours ;  each  true-born  Israelite  being  obliged  and  enabled  to 
deliver  a  clear  account  of  the  tribe,  and  even  the  family, 
from  which  he  was  descended ;  which  was  of  still  higher 
and  more  special  importance  for  preserving  the  certain  and 
unexceptionable  genealogy  of  Christ  the  Messiah,  who  was 
to  be  born  of  this  nation,  according  to  original  and  repeated 
promise.2 

I'art  II.   The  Institution  of  i-uriuus  Legal  Ceremonies, — as, 
Sect.  1.  The  purification  of  the  camp,  by  the  removal  of  all 
unclean  persons  from  it,  and  the  trial  of  the  suspected  adul- 
teress by  the  waters  of  jealousy.   (Num.  v.) 
Sect.  2.  The  institution  of  the  Nazareate.  (vi.) 

Sect.  3.  An  account  of  the  oblations  made  to  the  tabernacle 

by  the  princes  or  heads  of  tribes,   (vii.) 
Sect.  4.  The  consecration  of  the  Levites.  (viii.) 
Sect  5.  The  celebration  of  the  passover.  (ix.) 
Sect.  6.  Regulations  concerning  the  moving  or  resting  of  the 

camp  of  Israel  during  their  progress,  (x.)^ 
Part  III.    The  History  of  their  Journey  frohtjiount  Sinai  to 
t/m  Land  of  Moab,  comprising  an  Account  of  their  Eight 
Murmurings  in  the  Way. 
Sect.  1.  The  first  Murmuring  of  the  People  on  account  of 

the  lengtti  of  the'ivay ;    which  was  punished  by  fire  at 

Taberah.  (xi.  1 — 3.) 

Sect.  2.    Their  Loathing  of  JMutina,  and  JHurmurinff  for 

Flesh,  punished  by  the  sending  of  quails  and  a  pestilence. 

(xi.  4—35.) 
Sect.  3.   The  Murmuring  of  Aaron  and  Miriam  at  Jlloaes, 

for  which  Miriam  was  smitten  with  a  leprosy,  but  was  healed 

at  the  intercession  of  Moses,  (xii.) 

Sect.  4.  The  instructions  given  to  the  spies  who  were  sent  to 
explore  the  promised  land,  and  their  "evil  report"  of  it. 
(xiii.)  The  Murmuring  of  the  People  at  Kadesh-Barnea  ; 
for  which  all  of  them,  who  were  twenty  years  old  and  up- 
ward, were  deprived  of  entering  into  Canaan :  and  the  men 
that  brought  up  "  th«  evil  report  of  the  land  died  by  the 
plague,"  excepting  Joshua  and  Caleb.  In  ch.  xv.  some  or- 
dinances are  given  for  conducting  the  worslup  of  Jehovah 
in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Sect.  5.  The  Murmuring  and  Rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram,  and  their  followers,  with  their  punishment. 
(xvi.  1—40.) 

Sect.  6.  The  Murmuring  of  the  People  against  Moses  and 
Aaron,  on  account  of  their  preceding  judgment,  and  their 
punishment,  with  Aaron's  intercession  for  them.'  (xvi.  41 

•  Reeves's  edition  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  on  Num.  ii.  2. 

'  Pyle's  Paraphrase,  &c.  on  the  Old  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  150. 

•  In  Aar.in  maikin^  intercession  for  the  rebel  Israelites,  we  behold  a 
lively  type  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  a  merciful  and  faithful  high-priest,  in 
things  pertaining  to  Ood,  to  make  intercession  for  the  sint  of  the  people. 


— .50.)  The  imraculous  budding  of  Aaron's  rod  among  the 
rods  of  the  tribes,  as  a  confirmation  of  his  priesthood,  and 
as  a  monument  against  the  rebels  (xvii.)  ;  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  some  directions  concerning  the  dignity  and  supe- 
riority of  the  priestly  office  over  that  of  the  Lcvites,  and 
re»pecting  the  maintenance  of  both  (xviii.),  together  with 
regulations  concerning  the  water  of  separation  made  with 
the  ashes  of  a  red  heifer,  and  its  use  for  the  purification  of 
those  who  were  unclean,  (xix.) 

Sect.  7.  Their  Murmuring  in  the  Desert  of  Zin  for  Water, 
the  unbelief  of  Moses,  the  perfidy  of  the  Edomites,  and 
Aaron's  death,  (xx.) 

Sect.  8.  Their  Murmuring,  as  "  they  journeyed  to  compast 
the  land  of  Edom,"  when  "  the  soul  of  the  people  was  dis- 
couraged because  of  the  length  of  the  way,"  and  also  their 
loathing  of  manna,  by  them  contemptuously  termed  "  light 
bread,"  for  which  they  were  punished  with  fiery  serpents, 
but  on  repentance  were  healed  by  looking  at  a  brazen  sei 
pent,   (xxi.) 

Part  IV.  A  History  (f  the  Transactions  which  took  place 
in  the  Plains  of  Moab  (xxii. — xxxvi.)  ;  including, 

Sect.  1 .  The  machinations  of  their  enemies  against  them,  their 
frustration,  and  the  prophecies  of  Balaam  respecting  the 
Jews  and  their  enemies, '  the  ensnaring  of  the  Israelites  to 
commit  idolatry  by  the  .Moabites,  with  their  consequent 
punishment,  (xxii. — xxv.) 

Sect.  2.  A  second  enumeratiun  of  the  people  (xxvi.)  ;  in 
which  are  displayed  "  the  singular  providence  of  God,  and 
the  further  accomplishment  of  his  promise  to  the  patriarchs, 
in  multiplying  the  people  of  Israel  so  exceedingly,  that  in 
all  the  tribes  there  were  only  G  1,020  men"  less  than  at  the 
first  census,'  "  notwithstanding  the  whole  of  that  murmuring 
generation"  (with  the  exception  of  Joshua,  Caleb,  and  a 
few  others)   "perished  in  the  wilderness."'' 

Sect.  3.  The  remaining  chapters  relate  the  appointment  of 
Joshua  to  be  the  successor  of  Moses,  and  various  regula- 
tions concerning  sacrifices,  and  the  partition  of  the  pro- 
mised land,  (xxvii. — xxxvi.)  The  thirty-third  chapter  con- 
tains a  recapitulation  of  the  several  stages  of  the  journey- 
ings  of  the  Israehtes.  As  the  best  elucidation  of  this  subject, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  accompanying  Map,  together 
with  the  table  on  the  following  page. 

(Heb.  ii.  17.)  "  Does  not  He,  while  the  pestilence  of  sin  is  raging  in  the 
world  at  large,  or  in  the  bodies  of  individuals,  stand  between  us  and  sin 
with  the  incense  of  his  intercession,  and  the  otfering  of  his  blood,  and 
malje  an  atonement  and  stay  the  plague,  and  death  eternal,  to  all  who  have 
a  lively  faith  in  Himl  He  is  able  to  save  them  unto  the  uttermost  that 
come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  interccssionfor  them. 
(Heb.  vii.  25.)"    Pluinptre's  Popular  Commentary  on  the   Bible,  vol.  i. 

«  On  the  accomplishment  of  all  these  prophecies  delivered  by  Balaam, 
consult  Bishop  Newton's  Dissertations,  vol.  i.  diss.  v.  and  the  Dissertation 
sur  les  Proph6ties  de  Balaam,  in  the  Bible  de  Vence,  tom.  iii.  pp.  274—313. 
"Though  God  had  probably  rejected  Balaam  as  an  apostate  prophet,  he 
deigned  to  employ  him  on  this  signal  occasion  as  the  herald  of  the  divine 
oracles ;  to  illustrate  the  impotcncy  of  the  heathen  arl.s,  and  to  demonstrate 
the  power  and  foreknowledge  of  the  Divine  Spirit"  (Bp.  Gray.)  Bishop 
Butler  has  a  fine  discourse  on  the  character  of  Balaam,  Works,  vol.  i. 
serm.  vii. 

»  Roberts's  Clavis  Bibliorum,  p.  26.  The  following  comparative  state- 
ment will  show  how  much  some  of  the  tribes  had  increased,  and  other* 
had  diminished,  since  the  first  enumeration  :— 


Reuben 

Simeon 

Gad 

.ludah 

Issachar 

Zebulon 

Manasse 

Ephraim 

Benjamin   . 

Dan 

Asher 

Naphtali 


Ch.  i. 

Ch.  XJTvi. 

46,500 

43,730 

2,770 

59,300 

22,200 

37,100 

45,650 

.        40,500 

5,150 

74,600 

76,500 

1,900 

54,400 

.        64,300 

9,900 

57,400 

60,500 

3,100 

h  .        32,200 

52,700 

30,500 

40,500 

32,500 

8,000 

n   .        35,400 

.        45,600 

10,200 

62,700 

&1,400 

1,700 

41,500 

53,400 

11,900 

53,400 

45,400 

8,000 

Total  603,560 

601,730 

1,820 

decrease 
decrease 
decrease 
increase 
increase 
increase 
increase 
decrease 
increase 
increase 
increase 
decrease 


Levites 


decrease  on  the 
whole  In  3  years. 

Decrease  xa  all  61,020.    Increase  in  all  59,020 
Ch.  iii.  Ch.  xx\n. 

22,300  23,300  increase  1,000 

Mr.  Reeves's  edition  of  the  Bi  ble  with  Notes,  on  Num.  xxi'i.  64 
Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Num.  xxvi.  51. 
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TABIX  OF  THE  STATIONS  OF  THE  ISRAELITES  IN  THE 
WILDERNESS.' 

iFromDr.  Hales' s  Analysis  of  Chronohgy,  Vol.  I. pp.  39S— 400.) 


1.  Rameses,  near  Cairo 

2.  Succoth 

3.  Etham,  or  Adsjerud 

4.  Pihahiroth,  or  Valley  of  ^ 

Bedea  .  S 

5.  Shur; — Ain  Musa  ) 

6.  Desert    of    Sliur,    or  > 

Etham  .  ) 

7.  Marah,— "  bitter"    wa-  ) 

ters  healed        .        .  ) 
a  Elim,  Valley  of  Corondel 
9.  Encampment    by    the ) 
Red  Sea     .        .        .  S 
10.  Desert  of  Sin,  Valley  of  ^ 
Baharan  .        .  S 

Manna,  for  forty  years 
Quails,  for  a  day  . 
Sabbath    renewed,   or ) 
revived      .        .        .  $ 
U.  Dopkah.    . 

12.  Aluth     .... 

13.  Rephidim 

Water,  from  the  rock  ? 
Massah      .        .        .\ 
Amalekites  defeated 
Jethro's  visit 
Judges  appointed     . 

14.  Mount  Sinai,  or  Horeb 
The  Decalogue  given 
The  Covenant  made     . 
The  Golden  Calf     . 

The  Covenant  renewed 
The    first   Muster,  or } 

Numbering  .  .  S 
The  Tabernacle  erected 
Aaron  consecrated  and  ? 

his  sons     .        .        ■') 
Sacrifices  of  Atonement 
The  second  Passover  . 
The  second  Muster 
Nadab  and  Abihu  de- ) 

stroyed      .        .        .  S 

15.  Desert  of  Paran 

16.  Taberah 
Murmuring  of  the  peo- 1 

pie      .    ■   .        .        .\ 

17.  Kibroth  Hattaavah,  or ) 

Tophel       .        .        .{ 

Quails,  for  a  month  . 
Plague  of  the  People    . 
Council   of  LXX.  ap-  f 
pointed       .        .        .\ 

18.  Hazeroth 

Miriam's  Leprosy 

19.  KadeshBarnea,inRithO 

mah,  or  "the  De- > 
sert"  of  Sin,  or  Paran  ) 

Twelve  Spies  sent   . 

Their  return 

The  people  rebel    . 

Sentenced  to  wander  ? 
forty  years        .        .  \ 

Ten  of  the  Spies  de-  ? 

stroyed  .  .  .\ 
The  People  defeated  by  I 

the  Amalekites  .  S 
Rebellion  of  Korah,  <fec. 
Budding  of  Aaron's  Rod 

20.  Rimraon  Parez 

21.  Libnah,  orLeban 

22.  Rissah      . 

23.  Kehelathah  . 

24.  Mount  Shaphar 

25.  Haradath,  or 

Hazar  Addar,  or  Adar 

26.  Makeloth       . 

27.  Tahath     . 

28.  Tarath  . 

29.  Mitcah      . 

30.  Hashmonah,  or 
Azmon,  or  Selmonah 

31.  Beeroth   . 

32.  Moseroth,  orMosera 

33.  Benejaakan,  or  Banea 

34.  Horhagidgad,  or 
Gudgodah     . 

35.  Jotbatha,  or 
Etebatha,  or  Elath  . 

35.  Ebrona 

37.  Ezion  Geber,  or 
Dizahab 

38.  Kadesh  Barnea  again, 

after  38  years    . 
Miriam's  Death 
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—  x.xxiii.  11. 


-  xxxiii.  12. 
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-  xxxiii.  14. 


xxxiii.  17. 


■  xxxiii.  19. 

■  xxxiii.  20. 
.  xxxiii.  21. 

■  xxxiii.  22. 

■  xxxiii.  23. 

■  xxxiii.  24. 


■  xxxiii.  25. 
xxxiii.  26. 

■  xxxiii.  27. 

■  xxxiii.  28. 
•  xxxiii.  29. 


xxxiii.  30. 
.  xxxiii.  31 
•  xx.xiii.  32. 

■  xxxiii.  33. 


•  xxxiii.  34. 
■  xxxiii.  35. 


■  xxxiii.  36. 


Y. 

M. 

o. 

Water  from  the  rock  ^ 

Meribah    .        .        .5 

Moses  and  Aaron  offend 

Num.  XX. 

XX. 

13. 

12.; 
14.5 

xxvii. 

39.  Mount  Hor,  or  Seir,  on  ? 
the  edge  of  Edom    .  S 

XX. 

22. 

Num.xxxiii.  37 

Aaron's  Death 

XX. 

23. 

xxxiiL  38k 

40. 

5. 

King  Arad  attacks  .the  P 

1. 

Israelites  .        •        •  S 

XXI. 

40.  Kibroth  Hatataavah,  or  / 

Deut.  i. 

1. 

Tophel,  again    .        .  \ 

41.  Zalmonah,  or  Hashmo- ^ 
nah,  again         .        .  S 

xxxiii.  41 

The  People  bitten  by  ^ 

fiery  Serpents  .        .  \ 

The    Brazen    Serpent ) 
erected      .        .        .  S 

Num.  xxi. 

8. 

42.  Punon      . 

xxxiii.  42. 

43.  Oboth   .... 

xxi. 

10. 

xxxiii.  431 

44.  Jim,  or  Jie  Abarim  in  ) 

xxxiii.  44 

the  border  of  Moab  .  ( 

45.  The  valley  and  brook ) 

xxi 

12. 

Zered        .        .        .<, 

Deut.  ii. 

13. 

46.  Arnon 

Num.  Xxi. 

12. 

47.  Beer,  or  Beer  Ehm     . 

xxi. 

Isaiah  xv. 

16. 

8. 

48.  .Tahaz 

Num.  xxi. 

23. 

49.  Heshbon 

xxi. 

24. 

Sihon  defeated 

50.  Jaazar  .... 

xxi. 

32. 

51.  Edrei 

.xxi. 

33. 

Og  defeated  . 

52.  DibonGad 

53.  Almon  Diblathaim 

Ezek.  vi. 

14. 

xxxiii.  45 

54.  Mattanah . 

Num.  xxi 

18. 

xxxiii.  46. 

55.  Nahihel 

xxi. 

19. 

56.  Bamoth     . 

xxi. 

19. 

57.  Pisgah  .... 

xxi. 

20. 

53.  Abarim    . 

59.  Shittim,  or  Abel  Shit-  > 

tim     .        .        .        .  S 

Num.  XXV. 

^■i 

xxxiii.  47 

In  the  Plains  of  Moab 

Josh.  iii. 

l.\ 

xxxiii.  48. 

Idolatry  of  Baal  Peor  . 

Num.  XXV. 

3. 

Midianites  punished 

XXV. 

17. 

The  third  Muster. 

xxvi. 

2. 

40. 

11. 

1. 

Last  exhortation  of  Moses 

Deut.  i. 

2. 

40. 

12. 

1. 

Joshua   appointed    his  ? 
successor .        .        .  ^ 
Death  of  Moses 
A  Month's  Mourning    . 

Num.  xxvii. 
Deut.  xxxiv. 

xxxiv. 

xxxiv. 

18. 
9. 

5. 

8. 

41. 

1. 

1. 

60.  Joshua  sends  two  Spies 

Josh.  ii. 

1. 

41. 

1. 

10. 

Passage   of  the   river  ^ 

29. 

Jordan       .        .        .  S 

iv. 

•  in  the  Bible  de  Vence,  torn.  iii.  pp.  365 — 405.  there  is  an  elaborate  Geo- 
graphical Dissertation  sur  les  xlii.  Stations  des  Israelites. 


VII.  Few  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  have  more  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  biblical  critics,  than  fhe  Book  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Lord  mentioned  in  Num.  xxi.  14.  Aben-Ezra,  Hottin- 
eer,  and  others^re  of  opinion  that  it  refers  to  this  book  of 
the  Pentateuch,  because  in  it  are  related  various  battles  of  the 
Israelites  with  the  Amorites :  Hezelius,  and  after  him  %Ii- 
chaelis,  think  it  was  an  Amoritish  writing,  containing  tri- 
umphal songs  in  honour  of  the  victories  obtained  by  Sihon 
king  of  the  Amorites,  from  which  Moses  cited  the  words  thai 
immediately  follow.  Fonseca  and  some  others  refer  it  to  the 
book  of  Judges.  Le  Clerc  understands  it  of  the  wars  of  the 
Israelites,  who  fought  under  the  direction  of  Jehovah,  and, 
instead  of  book,  he  translates  it,  with  most  of  the  Jewish 
doctors,  narration,-  and  proposes  to  render  the  verse  thus  : — 
"  Wherefore,  in  the  narration  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord,  there 
is  (or  shall  be)  mention  of  what  he  did  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
in  the  brooks  of  Arnon." — Lastly,  Dr.  Lightfoot  considers 
this  book  to  have  been  some  book  of  remembrances  and  direc- 
tions written  by  Moses  for  Joshua's  private  instruction,  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  wars  after  his  decease.  (See  Exod. 
xvii.  14 — 16.)  This  opinion  appears  to  us  the  most  simple, 
and  is,  in  all  probability,  the  true  one. 


SECTION  VI. 


ON  THE  BOOK  OF  DEUTERONOMY. 


I.  TJ^tle,  date,  and  chronology, — II.  Scope, — III.  Prediction! 
of  the  Messiah. — IV.  Synopsis  of  contents. — V.  Observa- 
tions. — Table  or  harmony  of  the  J\Iosaic  law, 

I.  The  Jews  call  this  fifth  book  of  Mosos  anain  nVx 
(alch  H«DeB«RiM),  that  is,  '■^Theseare  the  words,''''  because  the 
original  commences  with  these  words  :  by  some  rabbins  it  is 
called  mm  mvo  (m/snch  torah),  or  the  repetitio^i  of  the  law, 
while  others  term  it  i£)d  mnsin  (s«ph£r  iukhhuth),  or  the 
Book  of  Reproofs,  on  account  of  the  nuiuerous  reproofs  of  the 
Israelites  by  Moses.  The  Greeks  and  Latins  respectively 
call  it  AETTEPONOMION,  Deuterorwmium  (whence  our 
English  title  Deuteronomy  is  derived),  that  is  to  say,  the 


'■'i 


Ki  .i.ii  f:i^„i,- 


-^X_^_ — --  I  _i  r.i  ^i,u  r.ifole 

hlliiliiiii.s         llii-h.i  i>r  \f^i7t,»i.f:.</»i.fo  w  ; 
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iccond  tuiv  ^iiiu^tf,c;  No/xef),  because  it  contains  a  .second  state- 
ment of  the  laws  which  Moses  had  formerly  promulgated  to 
the  Israelites.  From  a  comparison  of  Deut.  i.  5.  with  xxxiv. 
1.  it  appears  to  have  been  written  by  Moses  on  the  plains  of 
Moab,  a  short  time  before  his  death  ;  and  this  circumstance 
will  account  for  that  allectionute  earnestness  with  whicii  he 
addresses  the  Israelites.  The  period  of  time  comprised  in  this 
book  is  five  lunar  weeks,  or,  according  to  some  cnronologers, 
j.bout  two  months,  viz.  from  the  first  day  of  the  eleventh 
month  of  the  fortieth  year  after  the  exodus  of  Israel  from 
Kgypt,  to  the  eleventh  day  of  tliG  twelfth  month  of  the  same 
year,  a.  m.  2553,  b.  v.  1151.  l^om  the  account  of  Moses's 
death  recorded  in  tlii^  lliirty-rourlh  chapter  ofllhis  book,  and 
the  insertion  of  some  t  xplanalory  words  in  other  parts  of 
Deuteronomy,  it  has  l)Pt>n  insinuated  that  Moses  could  not 
havt!  been  its  author  :  but  the  following  remark  will  clearly 
prove  this  notion  to  he  uiif(jundod.  The  words  of  Moses  (as 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark)  evidently  conclude 
with  the  thirty-third  chajjler:  the  thirty-fourth  was  added  to 
complete  the  history,  the  first  eight  verses  ])robably  imme- 
diately after  his  death  by  his  successor  Joshua,  the  last  four 
by  some  later  writer,  probably  Samuel  or  Ezra,  or  some  pro- 
phet that  succeeded  Samuel.  Another  and  equally  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  this  dilliculty  is  the  following ;  viz.  that  what 
710W  forms  the  htst  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  was  formerly  the 
first  of  Joshua,  but  was  removed  thence,  and  joined  to  Deu- 
teronomy by  way  of  supplement.  This  oj)inion  will  not 
appear  improbable,  when  it  is  considered  that  sections  and 
other  divisions,  as  well  as  points  and  pauses,  were  invented 
long  since  these  books  were  written :  lor,  in  those  early  ages 
several  books  were  connected  together,  and  followed  each 
otlier  on  the  same  roll.  The  beginning  of  one  book  might, 
therefore,  be  easily  transferred  to  the  end  of  another,  and  in 
process  of  time  be  considered  as  its  real  conclusion,  as  in  the 
case  of  Deuteronomy  ;  especially  as  the  supplemental  chapter 
contains  an  account  of  the  last  transactions  and  death  of  the 
great  author  of  the  Pentateuch.' 

II.  The  Scope  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is,  to  repeat  to 
the  Israelites,  before  Moses  left  them,  the  chief  laws  of  God 
which  had  been  given  to  them;  that  those  who  were  not  born 
at  the  time  when  thoy  were  originally  delivered,  or  were  in- 
capable of  understanding  them,  might  be  instructed  in  these 
laws,  and  excited  to  attend  to  them,  and,  consequently,  be 
better  prepared  for  the  promised  land  upon  which  they  were 
entering.  With  this  view  the  sacred  historian  recapitulates 
the  various  mercies  which  God  had  bestowed  upon  them  and 
their  forefathers,  from  their  departure  out  of  Egypt ;  the  vic- 
tories which  by  divine  assistance  they  had  obtained  over  their 
enemies ;  their  rebellion,  ingratitude,  and  chastisements.  The 
moral,  ceremonial,  and  judicial  laws  are  repeated  witli  addi- 
tions and  explanations ;  and  the  people  are  urged  to  ol)edience 
in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  from  the  consideration  of  the 
3ndearing  piomises  made  to  them  by  God,  which  he  would 
assuredly  perform,  if  they  did  not  trustrate  his  designs  of 
mercy  by  their  own  wilful  obstinacy.  That  no  person  might 
thereafter  plead  ignorance  of  the  divine  law,  he  commanded 
that  it  should  bo  read  to  all  the  people  at  the  end  of  every 
seventh  year;  and  concluded  his  ministerial  labours  among 
the  Israelites  by  a  most  admirable  ode,  which  he  commanded 
every  one  to  learn,  and  by  giving  his  prophetic  benediction 
to  the  twelve  tribes. 

III.  This  book  contains  only  one  Prophecv  relative  to 
THE  Messiah,  viz.  Deut.  xviii.  15.  18,  19.,  which  was  ful- 
filled fifteen  hundred  years  after  it  had  been  delivered,  and  is 
expressly  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  in  Acts  iii.  22,  23.  and  vii. 
37. ;-  it  also  comprises  several  very  remarkable  predictions 
relative  to  the  Israelites,  some  of  which  are  fulfilled  before 
our  eyes.  "  These  prophecies,"  it  has  been  justly  remarked,' 
"become  more  numerous  and  distinct  towards  the  close  of 
his  life.  His  denunciations  with  respect  to  the  future  state 
of  the  Israelites ;  the  suflerings,  the  dispersions,  and  the  de- 
vastations to  which  they  were  to  be  subject ;  the  })rophetic 
blessings  which  he  pronounced  on  the  different  tribes  by 
name  ;  the  clear  foresight  which  he  had  of  the  rapid  victories 
of  their  invaders,  and  of  the  extreme  miseries  which  they 
were  to  experience  when  besieged ;  his  express  predictions 
relating  to  the  future  condition  of  the  Jews,  which  we  see 

'  Alexander's  Hebrew  and  English  Pentateuch,  cite-  by  Ur.  Clarke  on 
Deut.  xxxiv.,  who  is  of  opinion  that  tliis  chapter  should  constitute  the  first 
cliapter  of  the  book  of  Joshua. 

»  On  the  accomplishment  of  this  [rediction.  soe  Vol.  1.  ch.  I.  Sec.  II.  App. 
Bishop  Newton's  ISixth  Dissertation,  and  Dr.  Jortin's  Reinarks  on  Ecclesi- 
astical History,  vol.  1.  pp.  130—149.  edit.  1768. 

»  By  Mr.  Htwlett,  Introd.  to  Deut.  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Ccinmentary  on  the 
Bibla,  4to  edit 


accomplished  in  the  present  day  : — all  thc»e  circumstances, 
when  united,  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  truth  and  authen- 
ticity of  this  sacred  book,  and  present  to  our  minds  a  memo- 
rable instance  of  the  divine  justice." 

IV.  The  Jews  divide  this  book  into  ten  paraschioth  oi 
chapters  :  in  our  liibles  it  consists  of  thirty-four  chapters,  the 
contents  of  which  may  be  arranged  under  the  four  following 
heads : — 

Part  I.  .i  liepctttinn  >ij'  llic  IIint(/ry  reluiid  in  the  preced'nus 
Books,-  comprising, 

Sect.  1.  A  relation  of  the  events  that  took  place  in  the  wilder- 
ness, from  their  leaving  Mount  Horcb  until  their  arrival  at 
Kadesh.  (Deut.  i.) 
Skct.  2.  Their  journey  from  Kadesh  till  they  came  to  the  land 
of  the  Aniorite.s,  and  the  defeat  of  8ihon  their  king,  and  of 
Og  king  of  Uashan,  together  with  the  division  of  their  terri- 
tories among  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  and  the  half 
tribe  of  Mana.s.sch.  (ii.  iii.) 
Sect.  3.  An  exhortation  to  obey  the  divine  law,  and  to  avoid 
idolatry,  founded  on  their  past  experience  of  the  goodness 
of  God.   (iv.) 

Part  II.  A  liepctilion  of  ike  Moral,  Ceremonial,  and  Judicial 
Law  ;  containing. 

Sect.  1.  A  Repetition  of  tlie  Moral  Law  or  Ten  Command- 
ments (v.  1 — 22.)  anil  its  effect  upon  the  people  of  Israel 
(v.  22 — 33.)  ; — an  exposition  of  the  first  commandment, 
with  an  exhortation  to  love  God  with  all  their  hearts  (vi.)  : 
— an  exposition  of  the  seeorif/ commandment  against  idola- 
try, prohibiting  any  intercourse  with  the  idolatrous  nations, 
and  enjoining  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites  and  every 
vestige  of  tiicir  idolatry  (vii.)  ; — strong  motives  to  obedi- 
ence, arising  from  a  review  of  their  past  mercies,  and  from 
the  consideration  that  Jehovah  was  about  to  conduct  them 
into  the  promised  land,  not  on  account  of  their  own  right- 
eousness, but  of  his  great  mercy,  (viii.  ix.  x.  xi.) 
Sect.  2.  A  Repetition  of  the  Ceremonial  Law  (xii. — xvi.)  ; 
— a  command  to  abolish  all  idolatrj',  and  regulations  for  the 
worship  of  God  (xii.)  ; — laws  against  false  prophets,  and 
idolatrous  cities  (xiii.)  ; — prohibition  against  disfiguring 
themselves  in  mourning  (xiv.  1,  2.)  ; — a  recapitulation  of 
the  law  concerning  clean  and  unclean  animals  (xiv.  3 — 21.), 
— and  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  Levitcs  (xiv.  22 — 29.)  ; 
— regulations  concerning  the  year  of  release  (xv.); — con- 
cerning the  staled  annual  feasts,  the  Passover,  Pentecost, 
and  Fea.'-t  of  Tabernacles  (xvi.  1 — 17.)  ; — the  election  of 
judges,  and  administration  of  justice  (xvi.  18 — ^"20.)  ; — a 
prohibition  against  planting  groves  or  setting  up  idols  near 
the  altar  of  God.  (xvi.  21,  22.) 
Sect.  3.  A  Repetition  and  E.rpositioti  of  the  Judicial  Latv 
(xvii. — xxvi.)  ; — a  command  to  put  idolaters  to  death,  regu- 
lations for  determining  difficult  controversies,  and  concern- 
ing tlic  election  and  qualifications  of  a  king  (xvii.) ; — the 
maintenance  of  the  priests  and  Levites  (xviii.  1—8.)  ; — 
cautions  against  following  the  abominations  of  the  Gentile 
nations,  especially  divination  (xviii.  9 — 14.)  ; — a  prediction 
relative  to  the  great  prophet  that  should  ari.sc  (xviii.  1.5 — 
19.)  ; — criteria  for  distinguishing  false  prophets  from  true 
ones  (xviii.  20 — 22.)  ; — laws  relative  to  the  cities  of  refuge 
(xix.  1 — 10.),  the  treatment  of  murderers  (xix.  11 — 13.), 
and  the  evidence  of  witnesses  (xix.  15 — 21.); — laws  con- 
cerning v.ar  and  the  treatment  of  the  Canaanites  (xx.)  ; — the 
expiation  of  uncertain  murder,  marriage  with  captives, 
rights  of  the  lirst-born.  punishment  of  a  disobedient  son, 
&c.  (xxi.)  ; — regulations  concerning  things  lost  or  strayed, 
the  distinguishing  of  the  sexes  by  their  apparel,  punishment 
of  adultery,  &c.  (xxii.)  ; — who  may  or  may  not  enter  into 
the  congregation — prohibition  against  all  uncleanness — 
regulations  concerning  usury,  vows,  and  trespasses  (xxiii.)  ; 
— of  divorces,  the  privileges  of  newly  married  men,  pledges, 
manstealing,  wages,  the  execution  of  justice,  and  gleanings 
(xxiv.)  ;— concerning  lawsuits  and  punishments,  weights 
and  mciisurcs,  i^c.  (xxv.)  : — ceremonies  to  be  observed  in 
offering  first-fruits  (xxvi.  1 — 15.); — the  covenant  between 
God  and  the  Israelites,  (xxvi.  16 — 19.) 
Part  III.  T/ic  Confmnalion  of  the  Law ,-  for  wkic/i  purpose 
the  laic  teas  to  be  written  on  stones,  and  set  up  on  Mount 
Ebal,  (xxvii.) ; — prophetic  promises  to  the  obedient,  and 
curses  against  the  disobedient  (xxviii.);' — an  exhortation  to 
obedience  from  a  review  of  their  past  mercies,  and  to  dedicatt 

*  On  the  prophecies  contained  In  this  chapter,  see  Bislop  Newton,  voL  \ 
diss.  vii. 
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tliemselve-i  and  their  posterity  to  God  (xxix.)  ; — promises  of 
pardon  to  tfie  repentant  (xxx.  1 — 14.)  ; — good  and  evil  set 
before  them,  (xxx.  15 — 20.) 

Part  IV.   The  Personal  History  of  Moses,  until  his  Death ; 

containing, 

Sect.  1.  His  appointment  of  Joshua  to  be  his  successor  (xxxi. 
1 — 8.)  ; — and  his  delivery  of  a  copy  of  the  law  to  the  priests, 
to  be  deposited  in  the  ark,  and  publicly  read  every  seventh 
year  (xxxi.  9 — 14.)  ; — a  solemn  charge  given  to  Joshua, 
&c.  (xxxi.  15^27.) 

Sect.  2.  The  people  convened  to  hear  the  prophetical  and  his- 
torical ode  of  Moses  (xxxi.  28 — 30.),  which  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  of  chapter  xxxii. 

Sect.  3.  His  prophetic  blessing  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  their 
peculiar  felicity  and  privilege  in  having  Jehovah  for  their 
God  and  protector,  (xxxiii.) 

Sect.  4.  The  death  and  burial  of  Moses,  (xxxiv.) 

V.  "  The  book  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews contain  the  best  comment  on  the  nature,  desij^n,  and 
use  of  the  law  :  the  former  may  be  considered  as  an  evan- 
gelical commentary  on  the  four  preceding  books,  in  which 
the  spiritual  reference  and  signification  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  law  are  given,  and  given  in  such  a  manner  as  none 
could  give,  who  had  not  a  clear  discovery  of  the  glory  which 
was  to  DC  revealed.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  very  few 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  can  be  read  with 
greater  profit  by  the  genuine  Christian  than  the  book  of  Deu- 
teronomy."' 

The  prophetic  ode  of  Moses  is  one  of  the  noblest  composi- 
tions in  the  sacred  volume ;  it  contains  a  justification  on  the 
part  of  God  against  the  Israelites,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
nature  and  design  of  the  divine  judgments.  The  exordium. 
Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  is  singularly  magnificent :  the  plan 
and  conduct  of  the  poem  is  just  and  natural,  and  well  accom- 
modated to  the  subject,  for  it  is  almost  in  the  order  of  an  his- 
torical narration.  It  embraces  a  variety  of  subjects  and  sen- 
timents ;  it  displays  the  truth  and  justice  of  God  ;  his  pater- 
nal love,  and  his  unfailing  tenderness  to  his  chosen  people ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  ungrateful  and  contumacious 
spirit. — The  ardour  of  the  divine  indignation,  and  the  heavy 
denunciations  of  vengeance,  are  afterwards  expressed  in  a 
remarkable  personification,  which  is  not  to  be  paralleled  from 
all  the  choicest  treasures  of  the  muses.  The  fervour  of 
wrath  is  however  tempered  with  the  mildest  beams  of  lenity 
and  mercy,  and  ends  at  last  in  promises  and  consolation.  The 
subject  and  style  of  this  poem  bear  so  exact  a  resemblance  to 
the  prophetic  as  well  as  to  the  lyric  compositions  of  the  He- 
brews, that  it  unites  all  the  force,  energy,  and  boldness  of  the 
latter,  with  the  exquisite  variety  and  grandeur  of  the  former .2 

The  following  useful  Table  or  Harmony  of  the  entire 
Jewish  law,  digested  into  proper  heads,  with  references  to 
tfie  several  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  where  the  respective  laws 
occur,  will  assist  the  Bible  student  in  investigating  the  tenor 
and  design  of  the  Mosaic  Institutes,  and  also  facilitate  his 
references  to  every  part  of  them.  It  is  copied  from  Mr.  Wil- 
son's "  Archaeological  Dictionary,"  article  Law;  where  it  is 
stated  to  be  "  taken  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  St. 
John  Baptist's  College"  (Oxford),  "  given  by  Archbishop 
Laud,"  and  probably  either  compiled  by  him  or  by  his  direc- 
'don.  It  is  divided  into  three  classes,  exhibiting  the  Moral, 
Ceremonial,  and  Political  Law. 

The  First  Class. 

The  Moral  Laiv  taritten  on  the  Two  Tables,  containing  the 
Ten  Commandments. 


The  first  Table,  which  includes 
The  First  Commandment,   . 

The  Second  Commandment,    . 

The  Third  Commandment, 

The  Fourth  Commandment,     . 

The  second  Table,  including 
The  Fifth  Commandment,    . 
The  Sixth  Commandment, 
The  Seventh  Commandment, 
The  Eighth  Commandment, 
The  Ninth  Commandment, 
Tbe  Tenth  Commandment, 
The  sum  of  both  tables. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 


(Part  V.  Chap.  I 


Exod. 

Levitic. 

Kamb. 

Beat. 

chap. 

chap. 

chap. 

chap. 

20.  13. 

- 

-    . 

5,  6. 

4,5;6,7,8. 

20.23.34. 

19.20.18. 

-    \ 

10,11,12, 
13.  ' 

20.  23. 

— 

— 

5. 

20.23.31. 
34.  35. 

19.23.26. 

- 

- 

20.  22. 

19. 



5. 

20. 

19. 



5. 

20. 

18,  19. 



5.  23. 

20.  22. 

19. 



5. 

20.  23. 

19. 



5. 

20. 





5. 

— 

19. 

— 

6. 

»  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  Pref.  to  Deut.  p.  ii.  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Commentary. 
«  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  Lect.  28.  at  the  beginning, 
foL  U.  pp.  356, 257.  of  Dr.  Gregor/'s  translation. 


The  Second  Class. 


The  Ceremonial  Law  may  be  fitly  reduced  to  the  following 
Heads  ;  viz. 


Of  the  holy  place, 

Of  the  matter  and  structure  of  the 

tabernacle, 

Of  the  instruments  of  the  same ;  viz. 

The  laver  of  brass,     .... 

The  altar  of  burnt-offering,    . 

The  altar  of  incense,  .... 

The  candlestick  of  pure  gold. 

The  table  of  show-bread,    . 

Of  the  priests  and^eir  vestments  for 

glory  and  beauty" 
Of  the  choosing  of  the  Levites,  . 
Of  the  priest's  office  in  general,     . 

Of  their  office  in  teaching. 

Of  their  office  in  blessing. 

Of  their  office  in  offering,  which  func 

tion  largely  spreading  itself  is  divided 

into  these  heads;  viz. 
What  the  sacrifices  ought  to  be,     . 
f)f  the  continual  fire,  .... 
Of  the  manner  of  the  burnt-offerings, 

of  the  peace-offerings, 

of  the  sacrifices  accord- 


ing to  their  several  kinds;  viz 
For  sin  committed  through  ignorance 

of  the  law 

For  sin  committed  through  ignorance 

of  the  fact,        .        .  -        . 

For  sin  committed  writtingly,   yet   not 

through  impiety,  .... 
The  special  law  of  sacrifices  for  sin,  . 
Of  things  belonging  to  the  sacrifices. 
Of  the  show-bread,     .... 

Of  the  lamps, 

Of  the  sweet  incense. 
Of  the  use  of  ordinary  oblations,  where- 
of there  were  several  kinds  observed 

by  the  priests ; 
Of  the  consecration  of  the  high-priests 

and  other  priests. 
Of  the  consecrations  and  office  of  the 

Levites,         .... 
Of  the  dweUings  of  the  Levites, 
Of  the  anointing  the  altar,  and  all  the 

instruments  of  the  tabernacle,    . 
or  the  continual  daily  sacrifices. 
Of  the  continual  sabbath-days'  sacrifice 
Of  the  solemn  sacrifice  for  feast-days, 

which  were  diverse,  and  had  pecu 

liar  rites,distinguished  into  these ;  viz 

Of  trumpets, 

Of  kalends  or  beginning  of  months, 
Of  the    three  most    solemn  feasts  in 

general, 

Of  the  feast  of  passover,        .        .     \ 

Of  the  feast  of  pentecost,   . 

Of  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 

Of  the  feast  of  blowing  the  trumpets. 

Of  the  feast  of  expiation,    . 

Of  the  first-fruits,    .... 

Of  tithes, 

Of  fruits  growing  and  not  eaten  of. 

Of  the  first-born,         .... 

Of  the  sabbatical  year    . 

Of  the  year  of  jubilee. 

Of  vows  in  general. 

What  persons  ought  not  to  make  vows. 

What  things  cannot  be  vowed. 

Of  redemption  of  vows. 

Of  the  vows  of  the  Nazarites, 

Of  the  laws  proper  for  the  priests ;  viz. 

Of  pollutions, 

Of  the  high-priest's  mourning, 
Of  his  marriage,  .... 

Of  the  mourning  of  the  ordinary  priests, 
Of  their  marriage,    .... 
Of  their  being  forbid  the  use  of  wine,&c. 
Of  sanctified  meats, 

Of  the  office  of  the  Levites;  viz. 

Teaching,        .  ... 

Offering, 

Other  promiscuous  ceremonial  laws;  viz 

Of  uncleanness  in  general. 

Of  uncleanness  in  meats  ;  viz. 

Of  blood,       ....      Gen.  ix 

Of  fat, 

Of  dead  carcasses,      .... 

Other  meats  and  diverse  living  crea- 
tures, 

Of  uncleanness  in  the  issue  of  seed 
and  blood, 

In  i.he  dead  bodies  of  men,     . 

In  the  leprosy, 

Of  circumcision,     .        .        .  Gen.  xvii 

Of  the  water  of  expiation, 

Of  the  mourning  of  the  Israelites, 

Of  mixtures, 

Of  their  garments  and  writing  the  law 
privately. 

Or  young  birds  not  lo  be  taKen  with 
the  dam,    . 

Of  their  paddle  staves, 


Exod. 

LeTitic. 

Knmk. 

Deut 

chap. 

chap. 

chap. 

ch^ 

~^. 

17. 

_ 

12. 

25,26,27. 

? 

35. 

(  - 

30. 
27. 
30. 

- 

- 

z 

z 

z 

25. 

— 

— 

_. 

25,  26. 

— 

— 

-- 

28. 





_ 

— 

— 

18.  3.  8. 



— 

— 

3.  18. 



- 

19.  10. 

-J 

18.12.17 
31. 

— 

— 

6. 

~ 

- 

22. 
6. 

- 

15.  17 

- 

6,7. 
3.7. 

z 

— 

i. 

5. 

- 

5.  7. 

~ 

- 

6. 

6,7. 
2.  6,  7. 

24. 
24. 

5. 

- 

- 

'15. 

- 

27. 

8. 



30. 

29,  30. 

6.8. 

- 

- 

— 

8. 
35. 

— 

29,  30. 







29, 



28. 



" 

28, 

~ 

- 

z 

10. 
28. 

z 

23,  34. 

23. 

_ 

16 

12,13-25. 
34. 

I  23. 

9.28. 

16 

23,24. 

23. 

28. 

16. 

23.  34. 

23. 

29. 

16. 

— 

23. 

29. 

30. 

16.  13. 

29. 



22,23.34. 

2. 

15. 

26, 

— 

21. 

18. 

12.14.36 

— 

19. 

— 



13.22.34. 



— 

15. 

23. 

25. 

— 



— 

25. 

— 



— 

27. 

30. 

13. 

— 



30. 

— 

27. 

— 

23. 

z 

27. 

6. 

— 

— 

22. 
21. 
21. 

— 

— 







— 

21. 
21. 

— 

— 

-\ 

10. 

6.  17.  19 

22. 

^  5.  18. 

i2i5.ia 

— 

_ 



17.2r.3L 

— 

— 

3,  4.  18. 

10. 

- 

15.  19. 

5. 

- 

23. 

7. 17. 19. 
3.  7. 
17. 

- 

12. 

22. 

~ 

14. 

- 

11.  20. 

- 

14. 



15.  12. 

_ 

23. 



19. 

— 



13,  14. 

5. 

24. 

— 

12. 

19. 

— 



10 

14. 

— 

19. 

— 

22. 

15. 

e.H.Zt 

_ 

_ 



22. 

— 

— 

— 

23. 

Sect.  VI.] 
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The  Thhid  Class. 
The  Political  Latv. 


N.  B.  The  magistrate  is  the  keeper 
of  the  precepts  of  both  Tables,  and  to 
have  respect  to  human  society  :— there- 
fore the  political  laws  of  the  laraelites 
are  referred  to  both  the  Tables,  and  are 
to  bo  reduced  to  the  several  precepts 
of 

The  Moral  Law. 
I.,aw8  referred  to  the  first  Table,  namely, 

l<:t,   lo    the    Isl    and    2il  coDimoiid- 

iiieiits ;  viz. 
Of  idolators  and  apostates, 
Of  abolishing  idolatry,     . 
Of  diviners  and  false  prophets,  . 
Of  covenants  with  other  gods, 
2d.  To  the  third  commandment ;  \iz. 

Of  blasphemies, 

:jil.  To  tlte  fourth  commandment;  viz. 

Of  breaking  the  sabbath, 

Political  laws  referred  to  the  second 

tabic ; 
Ist,  To  the  fifth  commandment,  viz. 

Of  magistrates  and  their  authority, 

Of  the  power  of  fathers, 

'2d.  To  the  sixth  commandment ;  viz. 

Of  canity!  punishments, 

Of  wilful  murder,     .... 

Of  manslaughter  unwittingly  commit 

ted,  and  of  the  cities  of  reluge, 
Of  heinous  injury,  .        •        .        . 
Of  punishments  not  capital. 
Of  the  law  of  war,  .... 
3il.  To  the  seventh  commandment ;  viz 
Of  unlawful  marriages, 

Of  fornication 

Of  whoredom, 

Of  adultery  and  jealousy. 

Of  cnpulalioti  against  nature, 

Of  divorcemeuis,  .         .        '        . 


Exod. 

LeTitic. 

obap. 

cbap. 

22. 

20. 

23,  24. 

— 

22 

19,  20. 

23.  31. 

— 

- 

24. 

31.  3o. 

- 

18.  30. 

21. 

•M. 

21. 

_ 

21. 

2t. 

1?.  20. 



10. 

oo 

21. 



10.  20. 

52. 

IS.  20. 

— 

— 

Numb. 

I)»at. 

ch«p. 

chap. 

13.    17. 

— 

7.  12. 

— 

18. 

7. 

15. 

- 

"•) 

IG,   17. 
23. 

21. 

_ 

21.  21. 

3r,. 

19. 

.35. 

19.21.22 

— 

2.''.. 

— 

25. 

— 

20.  23. 



7.22. 

— 

23. 

u. 



21. 

Exod.  1 

LeTiUc. 

Numk. 

Deut. 

eb«p.  1 

chap. 

chap. 

ebap. 

Other  matrimonial  laws,    . 

21.     1 

IS.  a). 

-! 

>1,22.24 
2.'>. 

4th.  To  the  eighth  commandsaent ;  viz. 

I 

Of  the  punishment  of  theft^      . 

22. 

— 

5. 

— 

Of  sacrilege,   .       .        .       Joshua  %ii. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Of  not  injuring  strangers, 

22,  23. 

19. 

— 

10. 

Of  not  defrauding  hirelings. 

— 

19. 

— 

.M.14,l& 

Of  Just  weights,                       .       . 

— 

19. 

— 

25. 

Of  removing  the  land-mark, 

— 

— 

— 

19. 

Of  lost  goods, 

22. 

— 

— 

— 

Of  stray  cattle, 

V 

— 

— 

22. 

Of  corrupted  judgments. 

19. 

— 

IG.  24. 

Of  fire  breaking  out  by  chance, 

22. 

— 

— 

— 

Of  man-stealing,       .... 

— 

— 

— 

24. 

Of  the  fugitive  servant, 

— 

— 

— 

23. 

Of  gathering  fruits 

— 

19.  23. 

— 

23,  24. 

Of  contracts ;  viz. 

Borrowing 

— 

— 

— 

15. 

Of  the  pledge, 

22. 

— 

— 

24. 

Of  usury, 

22. 

25. 

— 

23. 

Of  selling 

21. 

25. 



15. 

Of  the  thing  lent,      .... 

22. 

— 

— 

— 

Of  a  thing  committed  to  be  kept, 

22. 

-) 

26,27.33. 

?  o. 

Of  heirs, 

— 

36. 

(  2'- 

5th.  To  the.  ninth  commandment ;  viz. 

Of  witnesses 

— 

5. 

— 

17    19. 

The  establishing  the  political  law,  . 

— 

— 

— 

4. 

The  establishing  the  divine  law  in  ge- 
neral,         

- 

- 

-    1 

6.11.29, 
30,  31. 

From  the  dignity  of  the  lawgiver,    . 

- 

19,20.22. 

15.) 

5,  6,  7, 8 
10.26,27 

From  the  excellency  of  the  laws. 

— 

— 

4.  26. 

From  the  promises,         .       .       .     \ 

15.19.23, 
24. 

^18.26 

_    f 

4,  5,  6. 7 
10,11,12 
4.  7.  11. 

From  the  threatenings, 

23. 

26. 

~\ 

27,28,29. 
30. 

In  studying  the  Pentateuch,  particularly  the  fdur  last 
books,  the  "Lectures"  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Graves,  .ind  the 
"  Horae  Mosaicae"  of  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber,  will  be  found 
of  great  use. 


CHAPTER  II. 


ON  THE   HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 


SECTION  1. 


GE.VER.^L  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 


This  division  of  the  Sacred  Writings  comprises  twelve 
Dooks ;  viz.  from  Joshua  to  Esther  inclusive  :  tne  first  seven 
of  these  books  are,  by  the  Jews,  called  the  former  prophets, 
probably  because  they  treat  of  the  more  ancient  periods  of 
Jewish  history,'  and  because  they  are  most  justly  supposed 
to  be  written  by  prophetical  men.  The  events  recorded  in 
these  books  occupy  a  period  of  almost  one  thousand  years, 
which  commences  at  the  death  of  Moses,  and  terminates  with 
the  great  national  reform  eflectcd  by  Nehemiah,  after  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

It  is  evident,  from  an  examination  of  the  historical  books, 
that  they  are  collections  from  the  authentic  records  of  the 
Jewish  nation  ;  and  it  should  seem,  that  though  the  substance 
of  the  several  histories  was  written  under  divine  direction, 
when  the  events  were  fresh  in  memory,  and  by  persons  who 
were  evidently  contemporary  with  the  transactions  which 
they  have  narrated,  yet  that  under  the  same  direction  they 
were  disposed  in  the  form,  in  which  they  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  by  some  other  person,  long  suterwards,  and  pro- 
bably all  by  the  same  hand,  and  about  the  same  time. 
Nothing,  inaeed,  is  more  certain  than  that  very  ample  me- 
moirs or  records  of  the  Hebrew  republic  were  written  from 
the  first  commencement  of  the  theocracy,  to  which  the  authors 
of  these  books  very  frequently  refer.  Such  a  practice  is  ne- 
cessary in  a  well  constituted  state :  we  have  evidence  from 
the  Sacred  Writings  that  it  anciently  obtained  among  the 
heathen  nations  (compare  Esther  ii.  23.  and  vi.  1.);  and 
there  is  evident  proof  that  it  likewise  prevailed  among  the 
Israelites  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  polity.  (See  Exod. 
tvii.  14.)  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  the  book  of  Jasher  re- 
•ened  to  in  Josh.  x.  13.  and  2  Sam.  i.  18.,  and  that  we  also 
^d  such  frequent  references  to  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings 

*  Oa  the  Jewish  Pivisiona  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  se«  Vol.  I.  p.  203. 


of  Israel  and  Judah  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  and 
also  to  the  books  of  Gad,  Nathan,  and  Iddo.  This  conjec- 
ture is  further  strengthened  by  the  two  following  circum- 
stances, namely,  Jirst,  that  the  days  when  the  transactions 
took  place  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  being  long  since  past,' 
and,  secondly,  that  things  are  so  frequently  mentioned  as  re- 
maining to  this  day  (as  stones,'  names  of  places,^  rights  and 
possessions,'  customs  and  usages)  p  which  clauses  were 
subsequently  added  to  tlte  history  by  the  inspired  collectors 
in  order  to  confirm  and  illustrate  it  to  those  of  their  own  age. 
The  learned  commentator  Henry,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  these  hints,  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  the  historical  books, 
to  the  end  of  Kings,  were  compiled  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
a  short  time  before  the  captivity:  he  founds  this  opinion  upon 
1  Sam.  xxvii.  C,  where  it  is  said  of  Zikla^,  that  it  ^^pertain- 
eth  to  the  kirii^s  of  Judah  to  this  day,"  which  form  of  expression, 
he  very  justly  remarks,  commenced  after  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon, and  consequently  terminated  at  the  time  of  the  captivity. 
The  remaining  five  books,  from  1  Chronicles  to  Esther,  he 
thinks  it  still  more  probable,  were  compiled  by  Ezra  the 
scribe,  some  time  after  the  captivity ;  to  whom  uninterrupted 
testimony  ascribes  the  completion  of  the  sacred  canon. 

But,  although  we  cannot  determine  with  certainty  the 
authors  of  the  historical  books,  "  yet  we  may  rest  assured 
that  the  Jews,  who  had  already  received  inspired  books 
from  the  hands  of  Moses,  would  not  have  admitted  any 
others  as  of  equal  authority,  if  they  had  not  been  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  writers  were  supernaturally  assisted.     Next 

»  Thus  in  1  Sam.  ix.  9.,  "  he  that  i.s  now  called  a  prophet  was  beforttinu 
called  a  seer." 
3  See  Josh.  iv.  9.  vii.  26.  viii.  29.  x.  27.  1  Sam.  vi.  IS. 
«  See  Josh.  v.  9.  vii.  26.   Judg.  i.  26  xv.  19.  xviii.  12.  2Kiii«8  «jv.  7 
s  See  Judg.  i.  21.  and  1  Satii.  x.\vii.  6. 
'  See  ISam.  v.  5.  and  2  Kings'  xvi;.  41. 
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to  the  testimony  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  which  corrobo- 
rates all  our  reasoning  respecting  the  inspiration  of  the  Old 
Testament  (and,  when  distinct  arguments  for  any  particular 
book  cannot  be  found,  supplies  their  place),  we  must  de- 
pend, in  the  case  before  us,  upon  tl^  testimony  of  the  Jews. 
And  although  the  testimony  of  a  nation  is  fir  from  being,  in 
every  instance,  a  sufficient  reason  for  believing  its  sacred 
books  to  be  possessed  of  that  divine  authority  which  is 
ascribed  to  them ;  yet  the  testimony  of  the  Jews  has  a  pe- 
culiar title  to  be  credited,  from  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  delivered.  It  is  the  testimony  of  a  people,  who,  having 
already  in  their  possession  genuine  inspired  books,  were  the 
better  able  to  judge  of  others  which  -advanced  a  claim  to 
inspiration;  and  \vho,  we  have  reason  to  think,  far  from  be- 
ing credulous  with  respect  to  such  a  claim,  or  uispcscd  pre- 
cipitately to  recognise  it,  proceeded  with  deliberation  and 
care  in  examining  all  pretensions  of  this  nature,  and  rejected 
them  when  not  supported  by  satisfactory  evidence.  They 
had  been  forewarned  that  false  prophets  should  arise,  and  de- 
liver their  own  fancies  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  and,  while 
rtiey  were  thus  put  upon  their  guard,  they  were  furnished 
with  rules  to  assist  them  in  distinguishing  a  true  from  a 
pretended  revelation.  (Deut.  xviii.  20 — 22.)  We  have  a 
proof  that  the  ancient  Jews  exercised  a  spirit  of  discrimina- 
tion in  this  matter,  at  a  period  indeed  later  than  that  to 
which  we  refer,  in  their  conduct  with  respect  to  the  apocry- 
phal books ;  for,  although  they  were  Avritten  by  men  of 
their  own  nation,  and  assumed  the  names  of  the  most  emi- 
nent personages, — Solomon,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Baruch, — yet 
they  rejected  them  as  human  compositions,  and  left  the  in- 
fallible church  to  mistake  them  for  divine.  The  testimony, 
then,  of  the  Jews,  who  without  a  dissentincr  voice  have  as- 
serted the  inspiration  of  the  historical  books,  authorizes  us 
to  receive  them  as  a  part  of  the  oracles  of  God,  which  were 
committed  to  their  care."' 

The  historical  books  are  of  very  gi-eat  importance  for  the 
right  understanding  of  some  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment :  those  portions,  in  particular,  which  treat  on  the  life 
and  reign  of  David,  furnish  a  very  instructive  key  to  many 
of  his  psalms ;  and  the  prophetical  books  derive  much  light 
from  these  histories.  But  the  attention  of  the  sacred  writers 
was  not  wholly  confined  to  the  Jewish  people :  they  have 
given  us  many  valuable,  though  incidental,  notices  concern- 
mg  the  state  of  the  surrounding  nations ;  and  the  value  of 
these  notices  is  very  materially  enhanced  by  the  considera- 
tion, that,  until  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  two 
latest  Jewish  historians,  little  or  no  dependence  can  be 
placed  upon  the  relations  of  heathen  writers.^  But  these 
books  are  to  be  considered  not  merely  as  a  history  of  the 
Jewish  church :  they  also  clearly  illus.trate  the  proceedings 
of  God  towards  the  children  of  men,  and  form  a  perpetual 
comment  on  the  declaration  of  the  royal  sage,  that  "  Right- 
eousness exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  j)eo- 
ple."  (Prov.  xiv.  34.)  While  they  exhibit  a  mournful  but 
impartial  view  of  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  and  thus 
prove  that  "  man  is  very  far  gone  from  original  righteous- 
ness;" they  at  the  same  time  show  "the  faithfulness  of  God 
to  his  promises,  the  certain  destruction  of  his  enemies,  and 
his  willingness  to  extend  mercy  to  the  returning  penitent. 
They  manifest,  also,  the  excellency  of  true  religion,  and  its 
tendency  to  promote  happiness  in  this  life,  as  well  as  in  that 
whicli  is  to  come;  and  they  furnish  us  v/ith  many  pro])heti- 
cal  declarations,  the  striking  fulfilment  of  which  is  everv 
way  calculated  to  strengthen  our  faith  in  the  word  of  God.'^' 
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ON    THE    BOOK    OF    JOSHl'A. 


I  .  iuthov,  genuineness,  and  credibility  of  this  book.— II.  Argu- 
■rit:)U. — III.  Scope  and  design. — IV.  Synopsis  of  its  contents. 
— V.  Observations  on  the  book  of  lusher  mentioned  in 
Joshua  X.  13. 

I.  The  book  of  Joshua,  wliich  in  all  the  copies  of  the 
Old  Testament  immediately  follov.'s  the  Pentateuch,  is  thus 

»  Dir.k-s  Essay  on  the  liisiiiraticn  of  the  Scriptures,  pp.  184.  186. 

'  Herodotus  and  ThucydiUes,  the  two  most"  ancient  profane  historians 
jxtant,  were  conteuiporary  with  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  could  not  write 
with  any  certainty  of  events  much  before  their  own  time.  Bishop  Slillino- 
/<eet  has  admirably  proved  the  obscurity,  defects,  and  uncertainty  of  all 
■uacient  profane  hi.>tory,  in  the  fir«t  book  of  his  Origines  Sacrae  pp  1—65 
3th  edit,  folio.  ' 


denominated,  because  it  contains  a  narration  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  who  had  been  the  minister 
of  Moses,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  cemmand  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel ;  but  by  whom  this  book  was  written  is  a 
question  concerning  which  learned  men  are  by  no  means 
agreed. 

1.  From  the  absence  of  Chaldee  words,  and  others  of  a 
later  date,  some  are  of  opinion,  not  only  that  the  book  is  of 
very  great  antiquity,  but  also  that  it  was  composed  by  Joshua 
himself.  Of  this  opinion  were  several  of  the  fathers,  and 
the  talmudical  writers,  and  among  the  moderns,  Gerhard, 
Diodati,  Huet,  Albcr,  Bishops  Patrick,  Tomline,  and  Gray, 
and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  who  ground  their  hypothesis  principally 
upon  the  following  arguments  : — 

(1.)  Joshua  is  saia  (ch.  xxiv.  26.)  to  have  written  the 
transactions  there  recorded  "m  the  hook  of  the  law  of  God," 
so  that  the  book  which  bears  his  name  forms  a  continuation 
of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  the  last  two  chapters  of  which 
they  think  were  written  by  Joshua.  But,  if  we  examine 
the  context  of  the  passage  just  cited,  we  shall  find  that  it 
refers,  not  to  the  entire  book,  but  solely  to  the  renewal  of 
the  covenant  with  Jehovah  by  the  Israelites. 

(2.)  In  the  passage  (ch.  xxiv.  29.  et  seq.)  where  the  death 
and  burial  of  Joshua  are  related,  the  style  differs  from  the 
rest  of  the  book,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  style  of  Deut. 
xxxiii.  and  xxxiv.  varies,  in  which  the  decease  and  burial  of 
Moses  are  recorded ;  and  Joshua  is  here  called,  as  Moses  is 
in  Deuteronomy,  the  servant  of  God,  which  plainly  proves 
that  this  passage  was  added  by  a  later  hand. 

(3.)  The  author  intimates  (ch.  v.  1.)  that  he  was  one  of 
those  who  passed  into  Canaan. 

(4.)  The  whole  book  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  which  is  a  strong  argument  in  lavour  of  its  having 
been  written  by  Joshua,  the  particular  servant  of  Moses. 

The  last  three  of  these  arguments  are  by  no  means  desti- 
tute of  weight,  but  they  are  opposed  by  others  which  show 
that  the  book,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  not  coeval  with  the 
transactions  it  records.  Thus,  we  read  in  Josh.  xv.  63.  that 
the  children  of  Judah  could  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites,  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  "  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the 
children  of  Judah  at  Jerusalem  to  this  day.''''  Now  this  joint 
occupation  of  Jerusalem  by  these  two  classes  of  inhabitants 
did  not  take  place  till  after  Joshua's  death,  when  the  children 
of  Judah  took  that  city  (Judg.  i.  8.),  though  the  Jebusites 
continued  to  keep  possession  of  the  strong  hold  of  Zion, 
whence  they  were  not  finally  expelled  until  the  reign  of 
David.  (2  Sam.  v.  6 — 8.)  The  statement  in  Josh.  iv.  9. 
(that  the  stones  set  up  as  a  memorial  of  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  over  Jordan  are  standing  to  this  day)  was  evidently 
added  by  some  later  writer.  The  same  remark  will  apply 
to  Josh.  XV.  13—19.  compared  with  Judg.  i.  10 — 15.  Josh, 
xvi.  10.  with  Judg.  i.  29.  and  to  Josh,  xix,  47.  collated  with 
Judg.  xviii.  29.  Since,  then,  it  appears  from  internal  evi- 
dence that  the  book  was  not  written  by  Joshua  himself,  the 
question  recurs  again,  by  whom  was  the  book  composed  or 
compiled?  Dr.  Lightfoot  ascribes  it  to  Phineas;  Calvin 
thinks  their  conjecture  most  probable,  who  refer  the  writing 
of  this  book,  or  at  least  the  compilation  of  the  history,  to  the 
high-priest  Eleazar  (whose  death  is  recorded  in  the  very  last 
verse  of  the  book) ;  because  it  was  the  high-priest's  duty 
not  only  to  teach  the  people  orally,  but  also  by  writing  to 
instruct  posterity  in  the  ways  of  God.^  Henry,  as  we  have 
already  seen,i  ascribes  it  to  Jeremiah ;  and  Moldenhawer' 
and  Van  Til,  to  Samuel.''  But,  by  whatever  prophet  or  in- 
spired writer  this  book  was  composed,  it  is  evident  from 
comparing  Josh.  xv.  63.  with  2  Sam.  v.  6 — 8.  that  it  was 
written  before  the  seventh  year  of  David's  reign,  and,  conse- 
quently, could  not  have  been  written  by  Ezra. 

Further,  if  the  book  of  Judges  were  not  vvritten  later  than 
the  beginning  of  Saul's  reign,  as  some  eminent  critics  are 
disposed  to  think,  or  later  than  the  seventh  year  of  David's 
reign,  which  is  the  opinion  of  others,  the  book  of  Joshua 
must  necessarily  have  been  written  before  one  or  other  of 
those  dates,  because  the  author  cf  the  book  of  Judges  not 
only  repeats  some  things  verbatim  from  Joshua,''  and  slightly 
touches  upon  others  which  derive  illustration  from  it;»  but 
al.«j,  in  two  several  instances  (Judg.  i.  1.  and  ii.  6—^8.), 

'  Calvin,  Proleg.  in  Jos.  op.  lorn.  i.  in  fine.  This  great  reformer,  how- 
ever, leaves  the  question  undetermined,  as  being  at  most  conjectural  and 
uncertain. 

*  See  p.  213.  supra.  >'  Introd.  ad  tibros  Biblicos,  p.  36. 

«  Opus  Analyticum,  vol.  i.  p.  410. 

1  Judg.  ii.  6—9.  is  repeated  from  Josh.  .\.\iv.  28—31.  and  Judg.  i.  29  from 
Josh.  xvi.  10. 

»  Thus  Judg.  i.  10—15.  20.  derives  light  from  Josh.  xv. 
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commences  his  narrative  from  the  death  of  Joshua,  which 
was  related  in  tlie  close  of  the  preceding  book.  If  the  book 
of  Joshua  had  not  been  previously  extant,  the  author  of 
Judges  would  have  begun  his  history  from  the  occupation 
and  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  was  suitaole  to 
his  design  in  writing  that  book. 

2.  "Whoever  was  the  author  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  it  is 
manifest,  frpm  the  following  considerations,  that  it  was 
compiled  from  ancient,  authentic,  and  contemporary  docu- 
ments : — 

(I.)  The  example  of  Moses,  who  committed  to  writing 
the  transactions  of  his  own  time,  leads  us  to  expect  tlial 
some  continuation  would  necessarily  be  made,  not  only  to 
narrate  the  signal  fulfilment  of  those  promises,  wliioh  had 
been  given  to  the  patriarchs,  but  also  to  preserve  an  account 
of  the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the  particular 
tribes,  as  a  record  for  future  ages ;  and  thus  prevent  disputes 
and  civil  wars,  which  in  process  of  time  migiit  arise  between 
powerful  and  rival  tribes. 

(2.)  This  remark  is  corroborated  by  express  testimony  : 
for  in  Josh,  xviii.  we  not  only  read  tnat  the  great  captain 
of  the  Israelites  caused  a  survey  of  the  land  to  be  made  and 
described  in  a  book,  but  in  xxiv.  25.  the  author  relates  that 
Joshua  committed  to  writing  an  account  of  the  renewal  of 
the  covenant  with  God  ;  whence  it  is  justly  inferred  that  the 
other  transactions  of  this  period  were  preserved  in  some 
authentic  and  contemporaneous  document  or  commentary. 

(3.)  Without  some  such  document  the  author  of  this  book 
could  not  have  specified  tlic  limits  of  each  tribe  witii  so  much 
minuteness,  nor  have  related  with  accuracy  the  discourses  of 
Caleb  (Josh.  xiv.  6 — 12.)  ;  neither  could  he  have  correctly  re- 
lated the  discourses  of  Phinehas  and  the  delegates  who  accom- 
panied him,  to  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan  f  Josh.  xxii.  IG — 20.), 
nor  the  discourses  of  the  tribes  themselves  (xxii.  21 — 30.), 
nor  of  Joshua  (xxiii.  and  xxiv.)  ;  nor  could  he  have  so  ar- 
ranged the  whole,  as  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  law 
of  Moses. 

(1.)  Without  a  contemporaneous  and  authentic  document, 
the  author  would  not  have  expressed  himself,  as  in  ch.  v.  1., 
as  if  he  had  been  present  in  the  transactions  which  he  has 
related,  nor  would  he  have  written,  as  he  has  done  in  vi.  25., 
that  "  she  dwelleth  in  Israel  unto  this  day  ;  "  and  this  docu- 
ment he  nas  expressly  cited  in  x.  13,  by  the  title  of  the 
"  Book  of  Jasher,  "  or  of  the  Upright.'  To  these  proofs  may 
be  added  the  two  following,  viz  : 

(5.)  "The  absence  of  any  traces  of  disputes  or  civil  wars 
among  the  tribes,  concerning  their  respective  boundaries. 

"  Some  document  of  acknowledgoa  authority,  accurately 
settling  the  bounds  of  the  several  tribes,  must  have  existed 
from  the  very  partition,  by  reference  to  which  disputes  of 
this  kind  might  be  settled,  or  the  peaceful  state  of  the  grow- 
mg  tribes  would  have  been  entirely  without  any  example  in 
the  history  of  mankind. 

(6.)  "Without  the  existence  of  contemporaneous  and  au- 
thoritative records,  the  allotment  of  thirteen  cities  to  the 
priests  (ch.  xxi.  13 — 19.)  would  have  been  nugatory. 
Aaron's  family  could  not  have  been,  at  the  time  of  the  allot- 
ment, sufficiently  numerous  to  occupy  those  cities.  But  it 
IS  altogether  unlikely  that  these,  with  the  adjoining  lands, 
were  left  entirely  unoccupied  in  expectation  of  their  future 
owners.  To  afford  security,  therefore,  to  the  sacerdotal 
family  for  their  legitimate  rights,  when  they  should  be  in  a 
condition  to  claim  them,  some  document  contemporaneous 
with  the  appropriation  must  have  existed.  Without  such  a 
document,  innumerable  disputes  must  have  arisen,  whenever 
they  attempted  to  claim  their  possessions.  "'-' 

3.  Equally  clear  is  it  that  tlie  author  of  this  book  has 
made  his  extracts  from  authentic  documents  with  religious 
fidelity,  and,  consequently,  it  is  worthy  of  credit :  for, 

(1.)  In  the  first  place  he  has  literally  copied  the  speeches 
of  Caleb,  Phinehas,  of  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan,  and  of 
Joshua,  and  in  other  passages  has  so  closely  followed  his 
authority,  as  to  write  in  v.  1.  '■^  until  we  iccre  passed  over,'''' 
and  in  VI.  25.  that  Rahab  "  dwelleth  in  Israel  unto  this  f/«;/." 
Hence,  also,  the  tribes  are  not  mentioned  in  the  geographical 
order  in  which  their  respective  territories  were  situate,  but 
according  to  the  order  pursued  in  the  original  document, — 
namely,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  received  their 
tracts  of  land  by  lot.  (Josh.  xv. — xix.)  Lastly,  in  conformity 
to  his  original  document,  the  author  has  made  no  honourable 

_'  Jahn  and  Ackermann,  Introd.  in  Libros  Sacros  Vet.  Feed,  part  ii.  §5 
25—38. 

»  For  the  two  preceding  remarks,  the  author  is  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Turner's  and  Mr.  Whittingham's  translation  of  Jahn's  Introdoction,  p.2<7. 
New  York,  1827. 
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mention  of  Joshua  until  aftt  his  death ;  whence  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  commentar)',  from  which  this  book  was 
compiled,  was  originally  written  by  Joshua  himself. 

(2.)  Tliis  book  was  received  as  authentic  by  the  Jews  in 
that  a^e  when  the  original  commentary  was  extant,  and  the 
authors  fidelity  could  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  examina- 
tion ;  and, 

(3.)  Several  of  the  transactions  related  in  the  book  of 
Joshua  are  recorded  by  other  sacred  writers  with  little  or  no 
material  variations;  thus,  we  find  the  conquest  and  division 
of  Canaan,  mentioned  by  Asaph  (Psal.  Ixxviii.  53 — G5.  com- 
])are(l  with  P.'^al.  xliv.  2— -4.);  the  slaughter  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  by  l)avi<l  (Psal.  Ixviii.  13 — 15.);  the  division  of  the 
waters  of  Joruan  (Psal.  cxiv.  1 — 5.  Hah.  iii.  8.);  the 
terrible  tempest  of  hailstones  after  the  slaughter  of  the 
southern  Canaanites  (Hab.  iii.  11 — 13.)  compared  with  Josh. 
X.  D — 11.);  and  the  setting  up  of  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh 
(Josh,  xviii.  1.),  in  the  books  of  Judges  (xviii.  31.)  and 
Samuel.  (1  Sam.  i.  3.  P.  21.  and  iii.  21.) 

(4.)  Lastly,  every  thing  related  in  the  book  of  Joshua  not 
only  accurately  corresponds  with  the  age  in  which  that  hero 
lived,  but  is  further  confirmed  by  the  traditions  current  among 
heatlien  nations,  some  of  which  have  been  preserved  by  an- 
cient and  profane  historians  of  undoubted  character.^  Thus 
there  are  ancient  monuments  extant,  which  prove  that  the 
Carthaginians  were  a  colony  of  Tjrians  who  escaped  from 
Joshua  ;  as  also  that  the  inhabitants  of  Leptis  in  Africa  came 
originally  from  the  Sidonians.  who  abandon<;d  their  country 
on  account  of  the  calamities  with  which  it  was  overwhelmed.* 
The  fable  of  thePhtenician  Hercules  oriirinated  in  the  history 
of  Joshua ;'  and  the  overthrow  of  Og  the  king  of  Bashan, 
and  of  the  Anakims  who  w  ere  called  giants,  is  considered  as 
having  given  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  overthrow  of  the  giants.' 
The  tempest  of  hailstones  mentioned  in  Josh.  x.  11.  was 
transformed  by  the  poets  into  a  tempest  of  stones,  with  which 
(they  pretend)  Jupiter  overwhelmed  the  enemies  of  Hercules 
in  Arim,  which  is  exactly  the  country  where  Joshua  fought 
with  the  children  of  Anak.' 

The  Samaritans  are  by  some  writers  supposed  to  have 
received  the  book  of  Joshua,  but  this  opinion  appears  to  have 
originated  in  mistake.  They  have  indeed  two  books  extant, 
bearing  the  name  of  Joshua,  which  differ  very  materially 
from  our  Hebrew  copies.  One  of  these  is  a  chronicle  of 
events  from  Adam  to  the  year  of  the  Hijra  898,  corresponding 
w'ith  A.  D.  1492  ;8  and  the  other  is  a  similar  chronicle  badly 
compiled,  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  deaih  of  Alexander 
Severus.  It  consists  of  forty-seven  chapters,  filled  with  fa- 
bulous accounts,  written  in  the  Arabic  language,  but  in  Sa- 
maritan characters.^ 

II.  The  book  of  Joshua  comprises  the  historj'  of  about 
seventeen  years,  or,  according  to  some  chronologers,  of 
twenty-seven  or  thirty  years  :  "  it  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant documents  in  the  old  covenant;  and  it  should  never  be 
separated  from  the  Pentateuch,  of  which  it  is  at  once  both 
the  continuation  and  the  completion."  The  Pentateuch  con- 
tains a  history  of  the  acts  of  tne  great  Jewish  lemslator,  and 
the  laws  upon  which  the  Jewish  church  was  to  be  establish- 
ed :  and  the  book  of  Joshua  relates  the  history  of  Israel 
under  the  command  and  gos-eniment  of  Joshua,  the  conquest 
of  Canaan,  and  its  subsequent  division  among  the  Israelites; 
together  with  the  provision  made  for  the  settlement  antf  es- 
tablishment of  the  Jewish  church  in  that  country. 

HI.  From  this  view  of  the  argument  of  Joshua,  we  may 
easily  perceive  that  the  Scope  and  Design  of  the  inspired 
writer  of  this  book  were  to  demonstrate  the  faithfulness  of 
God,  in  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  all  his  promises  to 

>  See  pariieiilarlj  Justin,  lib.  xxrv'i.  c.  2.  and  Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  v.  cc.  2, 
3.  On  the  falsely  alleged  contradictions  between  the  sacred  and  profane 
hiislorians,  see  Vol.  1.  Part  VI.  chap.  vii. 

•  Alli.x's  Retlections  upon  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  chap.  ii. 
(Bishop  Wai.«on's  Collection  of  Theological  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  354.) 

»  I'rocopius  (Vandal,  lili.  ii.  c.  10.)  cites  a  PhtEnician  inscription  i  con- 
tainio!,'  a  pa.«»a;;e  which  he  has  translated  into  Greek,  to  the  following  pur- 
port :— "  He  urc  thty  tchojteefrom  DuJ'ace  of  Jesus  (the  Creek  name  of 
Joshua)  Ihe  rohher,  the  soji  of  Sate."  sjuidas  cites  the  inscription  thus  :— 
"  He  are  the  Cnnaaniles  tfhtim  Jesus  the  robber  etpelied.''  The  differ- 
ence between  tliese  two  writers  is  not  material,  and  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  same  passage  being  differently  rendered  by  different  translators,  or 
being  quoted  f"jui  memory,— no  unusual  occurrence  among  p"ofane 
writers. 

•  Polybiiis,  Frag.  cxiv.  Sallust.  Bell.  JnL'urthin.  c.  xxii. 

1  Allix's  Retlections,  ul  supra.  Huei.  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  vol.  i. 
pp.  273— as-.'.  Amstel.  1680.  8vo.  Some  h  amed  men  have  supposed  that 
the  pc.iical  fable  of  Phaeton  was  founded  on  the  miracle  of  the  sur.  staading 
still(Josli.  X.  IJ— 14.);  bill  on  a  calm  invesfisallon  of  the  supposed  resem 
blanoe,  there  dors  not  appear  to  be  any  louiidation  for  such  an  opinioD. 

•  Jahn  and  Ackermann,  Introd.  in  Libros,  Vet.  Fted.  ^rt  ii.  5  27.  note. 

•  Fabricii  Codex  Apocryphus  Veteris  Testamcnii,  p.  876.  el  •««. 
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the  patriarchs,  Abraham  (Gen.  xiii.  15.),  Isaac  (xxvi.  4.), 
Jacob  (xxxv.  12  ),  and  Joseph  (1.  24.),  and  also  to  Moses 
(Kxod.  lii.  8.),  that  the  children  of  Israel  should  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  kid  of  Canaan.  At  the  same  time  we  behold 
the  divine  power'and  mercy  signally  displayed  in  cherishing, 
protecting,  and 'defending  his  people,  amid  all  the  trials  and 
difficulties  to  which  they  were  exposed  ;  and  as  the  land  of 
Canaan  is  in  the  New  Testament  considered  as  a  type  of 
heaven,  the  conflicts  and  trials  of  the  Israelites  have  been 
ccna'.dered  as  figuratively  representing  the  spiritual  conflicts 
of  believers  in  every  age  of  the  church.  Although  Joshua, 
whose  piety,  courage,  and  disinterested  integrity  are  con- 
spicuous throughout  his  whole  history,  is  not  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  type  of  the  Messiah, 
yet  he  is  universally  allowed  to  have  been  a  very  eminent 
one.  He  bore  our  Saviour's  name;  the  Alexandrian  version, 
giving  his  name  a  Greek  termination,  uniformly  calls  him 
inTcui — Jesus;  which  appellation  is  also  given  to  him  in 
Acts  vii.  45.  and  Heb.  iv.  8.  Joshua  savea  the  people  of 
God  (as  the  Israelites  are  emphatically  styled  in  the  Scrip- 
tures) from  the  Canaanites :  Jesus  Christ  saves  his  people 
from  their  sins.  (Matt,  i  21.) 

A  further  design  of  this  book  is  to  show  the  portion  which 
was  allotted  to  each  tribe.  With  this  view,  the  author  more 
than  once  reminds  the  Israelites  that  not  one  thing  had  failed 
of  all  the  good  things  which  the  Lord  spake  concerning 
them  ;  and  that  "  all  had  come  to  pass  unto  them,  and  not 
one  thing  had  failed  thereof."  (ch.  xxiii.  14.  with  xxi.  45.) 
Further,  the  historian  does  not  notice  any  subsefjuent  altera- 
tion of  the  division :  for  the  conquest  of  the  cities  of  He- 
bron and  Debir,  mentioned  by  Caleb  in  ch.  xv.  13 — 19., 
took  place  under  Joshua,  and  is  introduced  in  Judg.  i.  10 — 
15.  20.,  only  as  a  retrospective  notice  of  an  event  of  a  preced- 
ing age.  What  is  said  of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Ephraim,  and 
Manasseh  (Josh.  xv.  63.  xvi.  10.  xvii.  12.),  does  not  prove 
that  the  book  is  of  recent  origin ;  although,  as  the  passages 
are  not  connected  with  the  series  of  the  narration,  they  may 
possibly  be  interpolations.  Lastly,  the  places  (xv.  9.  xviii. 
25.),  in  which  Kirjalh-jearim  is  ascribed  to  the  tribe  of  Judah 
and  Gibeon,  Beeroth  and  Kephira  to  that  of  Benjamin,  al- 
though they  were  cities  of  the  Gibeonites,  have  no  relation 
to  the  transaction  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  iv.  2.  and  xxi.  6.,  for 
Gibeon  was  afterwards  given  (Josh.  xxi.  17.)  to  the  priests  : 
whence  it  is  evident  that  these  cities  were  left  in  possession 
of  the  Gibeonites,  who  were  servants  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
merely  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribes  to  which 
they  are  ascribed.' 

IV.  The  book  of  Joshua  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
three  parts :  viz. 

Part  1.   The  History  of  the  Occupation  of  Canaan  by  the 
Israelites  (cc.  i. — xii.)  ;  comprising, 

SscT.  1.  The  call  and  confirmation  of  Joshua  to  be  captain- 
general  of  that  people,  (i.) 
Sect.  2.  The  sending  out  of  the  spies  to  bring  an  account  of 

the  city  of  Jericho,  (ii.) 
Sect.  3.  The  miraculous  passage  of  the  Israelites  over  Jordan 

(iii.),  and  the  setting  up  of  twelve  memorial  stones,  (iv.) 
Sect.  4.  The   circumcision  of  the  Israelites  at  Gilgal,  and 
their  celebration  of  the  first  passovcr  in  the  land  of  Canaan  ; 
,  the   appearance   of  the  "  captain  of  the  Lord's  host"  to 

Joshua  near  Jericho,  (v.) 
Sect.  5.  The  capture  of  Jericho  (vi.)  and  of  Ai.  (vii.  viii.) 
Sect.  6.  The  politic  confederacy  of  the  Gibeonites  with  the 

children  of  Israel,  (ix.) 
Sect.  7.  The  war  with  the  Canaanitish  kings,  and  the  miracle 

of  the  sun's  standing  still,  (x.) 
Sect.  8.  The  defeat  of  Jabin  and  his  confederates,  (xi.) 
Sect.  9.  A  summary  recapitulation  of  the  conquests  of  the 
Israelites  both  under  Moses  in  the  eastern  part  of  Canaan 
(xii.  1 — 6.),  and  also  under  Joshua  himself  in  the  western 
part  (xii.  7 — 24.) 
Part  II.   The  Division  of  the  conquered  Land  ;  containing, 
Sect.  1.  A  general  division  of  Canaan,  (xiii.) 
Sect.  2.  A  particular  apportionment  of  it  among  the  Israelites, 
including  the  portion  of  Caleb  (xiv.)  ;  the  lot  of  Judah 
(xv.)  ;  of  Ephraim  (xvi.)  ;  of  Manasseh  (xvii.)  ;  of  Benja- 
min (xviii.)  ;  and  of  the  six  tribes  of  Simeon,  Zebulun,  Issa- 
char,  Asher,  Naphtali,  Dan,  and  of  Joshua  himself,   (xix.) 
Sect,  3.  The  appointment  of  the  cities  of  refuge  (xx.)  and  of 
the  Levitical  citiea.  (xxi.) 

1  Jahn's  Introdaction  bj  Prof.  Turner,  p.  221. 


The  circumstances  observed  in  the  division  of  the  promised  land  l>c 
.speak  a  most  wise  and  careful  provision  for  a  constant  and  uninterrupted 
distinction  of  tribes,  families,  and  genealogies  among  the  Hebrews  ;  thence 
to  preserve  and  clearly  to  ascertain  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  theirs  and  our 
great  Messiah  ;  "  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  ;"  in  whom  were  to 
be  completed  all  tlie  purposes  of  this  dispiinsalion  :  it  pleasing  God,  by  the 
apparent  completion  of  remarkable  prophecies  relating  thereto,  to  make 
this  one  of  the  satisfactory  and  convincing  evidences  of  his  divine  mission.* 

Sect.  4.  The  dismission  from  the  camp  of  Israel  of  the  militia 
of  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  who  settled  on  the  other  side  of 
Jordan,  their  consequent  return,  and  the  transactions  result- 
ing from  the  altar*  which  they  erected  on  the  borders  of  Jor- 
dan in  token  of  their  communion  with  the  children  of 
Israel,  (xxii.) 
Part  III.   The  Dying  Addresses  and  Counsels  of  Joshua,  his 

Death  and  Burial,  (Jfc. 

Sect.  1.  Joshua's  address  to  the  Israelites,  in  which  he 
reminds  them  of  the  signal  benefits  conferred  on  them  by 
God,  and  urges  them  to  "  cleave  unto  the  Lord  their  God." 
(xxiii.) 

Sect.  2.  Joshua's  dying  address  to  the  Israelites,  and  renewal 
of  the  covenant  between  them  and  God.  (xxiv.  1 — 28.) 

These  valedictory  speeches  of  Joshua  to  the  Israelites,  like  those  of  Mo- 
ses, give  us  an  idea  of  a  truly  great  man,  and  of  a  wise  and  religious  gover- 
nor, the  only  aim  of  whose  power  is  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  lasting  hap 
piness  of  the  community  over  which  he  presides. — An  admirable  example 
to  be  imitated  in  due  proportion  by  all  the  princes  of  the  earth.' 

Sect.  3.  The  death  and  burial  of  Joshua,  the  burial  of  Joseph's 
bones,  and  the  death  of  Eleazar  the  high-priest,  (xxiv. 
29—33.) 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  remark,  that  there  is  some  acci- 
dental derangement  of  the  order  of  the  chapters  in  this  book 
occasioned,  probably,  by  the  ancient  mode  of  rolling  up 
manuscripts.  If  chronologically  placed,  they  should  be  read 
thus  :  first  chapter  to  the  ninth  verse  ;  then  the  second  chap- 
ter ;  then  from  the  tenth  verse  to  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  ; 
after  which  should  follow  the  third  and  consecutive  chapteTS 
to  the  eleventh;  then  the  twenty-second  chapter,  and  the 
twelfth  to  the  twenty-first  chapter,  inclusive ;  and,  lastly,  thfe 
twenty-third  and  twenty-fourtn  chapters. 

V.  A  considerable  difference  of  opinion  subsists  among 
learned  men  concerning  the  book  of  Jasher,  mentioned  in 
Josh.  X.  13.  In  addition  to  the  observations  already  oflTered,'' 
we  may  remark,  that  Bishop  Lowth  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
a  poetical  book,  no  longer  extant  when  the  author  of  Joshua 
and  Samuel  lived  and  wrote. ^ 
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ON  the  book  of  judges. 


I.  Title, — II.  Date  and  author. — HI.  Scope,  chronology,  and 
synopsis  of  its  contents. — IV.  Observations  on  some  difficult 
passages  in  this  book, 

1.  The  book  of  Judges  derives  its  name  from  its  containing 
the  history  of  the  Israelites  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the 
time  of  Eli,  under  the  administration  of  thirteen  Judges, 
whom  God  raised  up  on  special  occasions  to  deliver  his 
people  from  the  oppression  of  their  enemies,  and  to  manage 
and  restore  their  affairs.     Concerning  their  powers  and  func- 

>  Pyle's  Paraphrase  on  the  Old  Testament,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 
»  Ibid.  p.  4.  «  See  Vol.  I.  p.  57. 

'  The  book  of  Jasher  is  twice  quoted,  .^rst  in  Josh.  x.  13.  where  the  quo 
tation  is  evidently  poetical,  and  forms  exactly  three  distiches. 
"  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon, 
And  thou  moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon : 
And  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon  stayed  her  course. 
Until  the  people  were  avenged  of  their  enemies. 
And  the  sun  tarried  in  the  midst  of  the  heavens. 
And  hasted  not  to  go  down  in  a  whole  day." 
The  second  passage  where  the  book  of  Jasher  is  cited  is  in  2  Sam.  i.  18., 
where  David's  lamentation  over  Saul  is  said  to  be  extracted  froro  it.    The 
custom  of  the  Hebrews,  in  giving  titles  to  their  books  from  the  initial  woid 
is  well-known :  thus  Genesis  is  called  Bereshith,  &c.     They  also  soma- 
limes  named  the  book  from  some  remarkable  word  in  the  first  sentence  ; 
thus  the  book  of  Numbers  is  sometimes  called  Bemidbar.    We  also  finii 
in  their  writings  canticles  which  had  been  produced  on  important  occa 
sions,  introduced  by  some  form  of  this  kind  :  azjashar  (then  sang),  or  *♦• 
jashar  peloni,  <fec.    Thus  az  jashir  Mosheh,  "then  semg  Moses"  (Exod. 
XV.  1.   the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  reads  jasher);   ve-thashar  Deborah. 
"and Deborah  sang."  (Judg.  v.  1.)  See  also  thp  inscription  ol  Psa^-  xvfu.) 
Thus  the  book  of  Jasher  is  supposed  tc  have  been  some  collection  of 
sacred  songs,  composed  at  different  times  and  on  different  occasions,  and 
to  have  had  this  title,  because  the  book  itself  and  n.jstof  the  songs  began 
in  general  with  this  word,  ve-jashar.  Lowth's  Pra;lect.  pp.  306,  307.  notes  ; 
or  Dr.  Gregory's  translation,  vol.  ii.  pp.  152,  l.'^^  notrj.    The  book  of  Jasher, 
published  at  London  in  1751,  and  reprinted  at  Bristol  in  1829,  is  a  shameless 
literary  forgery.    An  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Bibliographical  Ap 
pendix 


'  lorgery. 
to  Vol  !i. 
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lions  see  Voi.  ll.  p.  4'2.  The  Judges  freriuently  acted  by  a 
divine  suggestion,  and  were  endowed  with  |)retornatural 
strength  and  fortitude  (compare  ii.  18.  vi.  H.  31.  xi.  '29,  and 
xiv.  a.  19.) :  it  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind  when  perus- 
ing the  relation  of  some  of  their  achievements,  which  were 
justifiable  only  on  the  supposition  of  their  being  performed 
under  the  sanction  of  a  divine  warr;uit,  which  supersedes  all 
general  rules  of  conduct.  Besides,  "  in  some  cases  (such  as 
tliat  of  Samson's  suicide)  they  may  have  abused  tlie.r  endow- 
ments, since  the  preternatural  gifts  of  God  are  eijually  liable 
lu  abuse  with  those  which  he  bestows  in  the  ordmary  course 
of  nature."' 

II.  From  the  expression  recorded  in  Judg.  xviii.  .30.  some 
have  iinafrined  that  this  book  was  not  written  till  after  the 
Babylonisli  captivity,  but  this  conjecture  is  evidently  (errone- 
ous ;  for,  on  comparing  Psal.  Ixxviii.  GO,  Gl.  and  1  Sam.  iv. 
11.  with  that  passage,  we  (ind  that  the  cjujtivity  intended  by 
the  historian  was  a  particular  captivity  otthe  inhabitants  of 
Dan,  which  took  place  about  the  time  the  ark  was  taken  by 
the  Philistines.  Besides,  the  total  absence  of  Chaldee  words 
sufficiently  proves  the  date  of  the  book  of  Judges  to  have 
been  many  centuries  anterior  to  the  great  Babylonisli  cap- 
tivity, liiis  book,  however,  was  certainly  written  before 
the  second  book  of  Samuel  (compare  2  Sam.  xi.  21.  with 
Judg.  ix.  53.),and  before  thecapture  of  Jerusalem  by  David. 
(Compare  2  Sam.  v.  6.  with  Judg.  i.  21.) 

There  is  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  per- 
son by  whom  this  book  of  Judges  was  written  ;  it  being,  by 
some  writers,  ascribed  to  Phinehas,  Hezekiah,  Jeremiah, 
llzekiel,  or  Ezra,  who  compiled  it  from  the  memoirs  of  his 
own  time  which  were  left  by  each  Judge  ;  while  others  think 
that  it  was  compiled  by  some  prophet  out  of  the  public  regis- 
ters or  records  that  were  kept  by  the  priests  and  Levites. 
But  the  best  founded  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  it  was  written 
by  the  prophet  Samuel,  the  last  of  the  Judges ;  and  in  this 
oj)inion  the  Jews  themselves  coincide. 

III.  The  book  of  Judges  comprises  the  history  of  about 
three  hundred  years  :  it  consists  of  three  parts ;  the  first  em- 
braces the  history  of  the  Elders,  who  ruled  the  Israelites  after 
the  death  of  Joshua,  and  the  subsequent  transactions,  to  the 
commencement  of  their  troubles,  (ch.  i. — iii.  4.)  The  second 
part  contains  the  history  of  the  Judges  from  Othniel  to  Eli 
(ch.  iii.  5. — xvi.) ;  and  the  third,  which  narrates  several 
memorable  actions  performed  not  long  after  the  death  of 
Joshua  (ch.  xvii.  21.),  is  thrown  to  the  end  of  the  book,  that 
it  might  not  interrupt  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  "  This  his- 
tory, observes  Dr.  Priestley,  "  abundantly  verifies  the  fre- 
quent warnings  and  predictions  of  Moses ;  according  to 
which,  the  people,  being  under  the  immediate  government  of 
God,  were  in  the  most  exemplary  manner  to  be  rewarded  for 
their  obedience,  and  punished  for  their  disobedience,  and 
especially  for  their  conformity  to  the  religions  of  their  neigh- 
bours, whom  God  liad  devoted  to  destruction  on  account  of 
their  polytheism  and  idolatry."  There  is  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  settling  the  chronology  of  this  book,  several  of  the 
facts  related  in  it  being  reckoned  from  different  teras,  which 
cannot  now  be  exactly  ascertained  ;  many  of  the  Judges  also 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  successive  who  in  all 
probability  were  contemporaries,  and  ruled  over  different  dis- 
tricts at  the  same  time.  In  the  following  synopsis  it  is 
attempted  to  reduce  the  chronology  to  sometliing  like  order, 
and  also  to  present  a  correct  analysis  of  the  book. 

Part  I.  The  State  of  the  Israelites  after  the  death  of  Joshua, 
until  they  bei^an  to  turn  aside  from  serving  the  Lord.  (i. — iii. 
4.)  B.  c.  1443— 1413. 

Part  II.  The  History  of  the  Oppressions  of  the  Israelites,  and 
their  Deliverances  by  the  Judges,  (iii.  5. — xvi.) 

Sbct.  1.  The  subjection  of  the  Eastern  Israelites  to  the  king 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  their  deliverance  by  Othniel.  (iii.  6 — 1 1.) 
B.  c.  1413—1405. 

Sect.  2.  The  subjection  of  the  Eastern  Israelites  to  the  king 
of  Moab,  and  tiieir  deliverance  by  Ehud.  The  Western 
Israelites  delivered  by  Shamgar.  (iii.  12 — 31.)  b.  c.  1343 — 
1305. 

Sect.  3.  The  Northern  Israelites,  after  being  oppressed  by 
Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  are  delivered  by  Deborah  and  Barak. 

»  Prof.  Turner's  translation  of  Jahn's  Introduction,  p.  243.  jiote. 
_.*  The  triuiniiial  Ode  of  Deborah  is  analyzed  at  considerable  length  by 
Bishop  Lowth  (Lect.  no.  28.),  who  considers  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  per- 
fectly sublime  ode.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  verses,  the  extraordinary  dis- 
plays of  the  Divine  Majesty,  which  the  Israelites  had  witnessed  at  Mount 
Vol.  II.  2  E 


(iv.)  The  thanksgiving  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak.^  (v.) 
B.  c.  1285. 

Sect.  4.  The  Eastern  and  Northern  Israelites,  being  for  their 
sins  delivered  into  the  power  of  Midian,  are  delivered  ly 
Gideon. — History  of  Gideon  and  his  family,  including  th« 
judicature  of  Abimelech.  (vi. — ix.)  b.  c.  1252 — 1233. 

Sect.  5.  History  of  the  administrations  of  Tola  and  Jair.  The 
Israelites,  being  oppressed  by  the  Ammonites,  are  dehvered 
by  Jephthah.  The  administrations  of  the  Judges,  Ibzan, 
Elon,  and  Abdon.  (x.— xii.)  b.  c.  1233—1157. 

Sect.  6.  The  birth  of  Samson. — Servitude  of  the  Israelites  to 
the  Philistines,  and  their  deliverance  by  Samson,  with  an 
account  of  his  death,  (xiii. — xvi.)  b.  c.  1155 — 1117. 

Part  III.  -^n  .Account  of  the  Introduction  of  Idolatry  among 
the  Israelites,  and  the  consequent  Corruption  of  Religion  ana 
Manners  among  them ,-  for  which  God  gave  them  up  into  the 
hands  of  t/tcir  enemies,  (xvii. — xxi.) 

Sect.  1.  Account  of  the  idolof  Micah  and  its  worship,  at  first 
privately  in  his  family  (xvii.)  and  afterwards  publicly  in  the 
tribe  of  Dan.  (xviii.)  b.  c.  1413. 
Sect.  2.  Account  of  a  very  singular  violence  and  detestable 
murder,  committed  by  the  Benjamites  of  Gibeah  (xiv.)  :  the 
war  of  the  other  tribes  with  them,  and  the  almost  total 
extinction  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  (xx.  xxi.)  b.  c.  1413. 
IV.  The  book  of  Judges  forms  an  important  link  in  the 
history  of  the  Israelites,  and  is  very  properly  inserted  between 
the  books  of  Joshua  and  Samuel,  as  the  Judges  were  the  in- 
termediate governors  between  Joshua  and  the  kings  of  Israel. 
It  furnishes  us  with  a  lively  description  of  a  fluctuating  and 
unsettled  nation;  a  striking  picture  of  the  disorders  and  dan- 
gers which  prevailed  in  a  republic  without  magistracy;  when 
the  highways  ivcre  unoccupied,  and  the  travellers  icidhed 
through  by-ivays  (v.  6.) ;  when  few  prophets  were  appointed 
to  control  the  people,  and  every  one  aid  that  which  was  right 
in  his  own  eyes.  (xvii.  6.)  It  exhibits  the  contest  of  true 
religion  with  superstition  ;  displays  the  beneficial  effects  that 
flow  from  the  former,  and  represents  the  miseries  and  evil 
consequences  of  impiety  ;  it  is  a  most  remarkable  history  of 
the  long-suffering  of  God  towards  the  Israelites,  in  which  we 
see  the  most  signal  instances  of  his  justice  and  mercy  alter- 
nately displayed.  The  people  sinned  and  were  punished ; 
they  repentea  and  found  mercy.  Something  of  this  kind  we 
find  in  every  page :  and  these  things  are  written  for  our  warn- 
ing. None  should  presume,  for  God  is  just;  none  need 
despair,  for  God  is  merciful.^  From  the  scenes  of  civil  dis- 
cord and  violence  which  darken  this  history,  St.  Patil  has 
presented  us  with  some  illustrious  examples  of  faith,  in  the 
characters  of  Gideon,  Barak,  Samson,  and  Jephthah.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  internal  evidences  of  its  authenticity  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  style  of  this  book,  the  transactions  it 
recorda  are  not  only  cited  or  alluded  to  by  other  sacred 
writers  besides  St.  Paul,^  but  are  further  confirmed  by  the 
traditions  current  among  the  heathen  writers.  Thus,  we  find 
the  memorial  of  Gideoirs  actions  preserved  by  Sanchoniatho, 
a  Tyrian  writer  who  lived  soon  after  him,  and  whose  anti- 
quity is  attested  by  Porphyry,  who  was  perhaps  the  most 
inveterate  enemy  to  Christianity  that  ever  lived.^  The  Vul- 
pinaria,  or  feast  of  the  foxes,  celebrated  by  the  Romans  in  the 
month  of  April  (the  time  of  the  Jewish  harvest,  in  which 
they  let  loose  foxes  with  torches  fastened  to  their  tails),^  was 
derived  from  the  story  of  Samson,  which  was  conveyed  into 

Sinai,  are  described  in  very  poetical  language,  and  compared  with  the  Di- 
vine interposition  in  behalf  of  Israel.  The  presence  of  God  had  thrown  all 
nature,  as  it  were,  into  convulsions,  the  thunders  and  lightnings  were  at 
tended  by  impetuous  showers  of  rain  ;  and  Mount  Sinai  wais  in  such  apiia 
tion  that  it  seemed  to  he  melted  from  before  the  Lord.  (Scott,  in  loc.)  The 
transaction  at  Mount  Sinai,  which  furnished  this  magnificent  and  sublime 

Cassage,  took  places,  c.  1491 ;  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites,  under  De 
orah"^and  Barak,  b.  c.  12S5,  or  according  to  some  chronologers,  b.  c.  1296, 
that  is,  nearly  two  hundred  years  before.  Yet,  misled  by  the  ncologian 
interprelatiou  of  the  late  Professor  Eichhom,  Professor  Jahn  has  gravely 
ascribed  tlie  victory  of  Barak  over  Sisera,  to  his  taking  advantage  of  a  nur- 
in''  tempest.  (Introd.  in  Libros  Vet.  Feed,  part  ii.  §  37.)  This  section  u 
almost  a  servile  transcript  of  Eichhorn.  Prof  Turner  and  Mr.  VVhitting- 
hani  have  exposed  the  fallacy  of  these  mischievous  interpretations  in  the 
notes  to  their  translation  of  Jahn.  (pp.  243—245.)  Dr.  Ackermann  in  hia 
expurgated  edition  of  Jahn  has  altogether  omiued  this  section,  without  ap- 
prizing the  reader  of  such  omission. 

3  Bp.  Gray's  Kev,  p.  157.    Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Pref.  to  Judges,  p.  vi. 

«  Compare  Psal.'lxxviii.  56— €6.  lixxiii.  11, 12.  cvi.34— 46.  1  Sam.  xu.  »— U. 
2Sam.  XI.  21.  Isa. ix.  4.  audi.  26.  r  .k    <•    . 

»  He  expressly  affirms  Sanchoniatho  to  have  derived  many  of  the  lact« 
related  in  his  history,  .x  tu,v  O^omv-huxto,,  Ufv,.Zxxcv,  frointhe  memoirs  of 
Jerumbalus,  or  Jerubaal,  another  name  for  Gideon.  Bocbarti  I-haleg 
lib.  ii.  c.7. 

•  Ovid,  Fasti,  lib.  iv.  684.  et  seq. 
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Italy  by  the  Phrenicians :  and  to  mention  no  more,  in  the 
history  of  Samson  and  Delilah,  we  find  the  original  of  Nisus 
and  his  daughters,  who  cut  off  those  fatal  hairs,  upon  which 
the  victory  depended.' 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE  BOOK  OF  RUTH. 

I.  THtle  and  argument. — II.  Bate  and  chronology. — III.  Au- 
thor.— IV.  Scope. — V.  Synopsis  of  its  contents. 

I.  The  book  of  Ruth  is  generally  considered  as  an  appendix 
to  that  of  Judges,  and  an  mtroduction  to  that  of  Samuel ;  it 
is  therefore  placed,  and  with  great  propriety,  between  the 
books  of  JuQffes  and  Samuel.  In  the  ancient  Jewish  canon 
of  the  Old  T^stament,2  Judges  and  Ruth  formed  but  one 
book,  because  the  transactions  which  it  contained  happened 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges ;  although  the  modem  Jews  sepa- 
rate it  from  both,  and  make  it  the  second  of  the  five  Megilloth 
or  volumes  which  they  place  together  towards  the  end  of  the 
Old  Testament.  It  is  publicly  read  by  them  in  the  syna- 
gogues on  the  feast  of  weeks  or  of  Pentecost,  on  account  of 
Uie  harvest  being  mentioned  in  it,  the  first-fruits  of  which 
were  offered  to  God  on  that  festival.  This  book  derives  its 
name  from  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  whose  history  it  relates,  and 
whom  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  supposes  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  Eglon  king  of  Moab;  but  this  conjecture  is 
utterly  unsupported  by  Scripture ;  nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that 
a  king's  daugnter  would  abandon  her  native  country,  to  seek 
bread  in  another  land,  and  marry  a  stranger. 

II.  Augustine^  refers  the  time  of  this  nistory  to  the  regal 
government  of  the  Israelites ;  Josephus  the  Jewish  historian, 
and  some  others  of  later  date,  to  the  time  of  Eli ;  Molden- 
hawer,  after  some  Jewish  writers,  assigns  it  to  the  time  of 
Ehud;  Rabbi  Kimchi  and  other  Jewish  authors  conceive 
Boaz,  who  married  Ruth,  to  have  been  the  same  person  as 
Ibzan,  who  judged  Israel  immediately  after  Jephthah ;  Junius, 
comparing  the  book  of  Ruth  with  Matt,  i.,  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  events  recorded  in  this  history  took  place  in  the  days  of 
Deborah ;  and  the  learned  Archbishop  Usher,  that  they  hap- 
pened in  the  time  of  Shamgar.  As  the  famine  which  caused 
Elimelech  to  leave  his  country,  "  came  to  pass  in  the  days 
when  the  Judges  ruled"  (Ruth  i.  1.),  Bishop  Patrick  has 
referred  the  beginning  of  this  history  to  the  judicature  of 
Gideon,  about  the  year  of  the  world  2759,  at  which  time  a 
famine  is  related  to  have  happened.  (Judg.  vi.  3 — 6.)''  Con- 
siderable difficulty  has  arisen  in  settling  the  chronology  of 
this  book,  in  consequence  of  its  being  mentioned  by  Saint 
Matthew  (i.  5,  6.), — that  Salmon  the  father  of  Boaz  (who 
married  Ruth)  was  married  to  Rahab  (by  whom  is  generally 
understood  Rahab  the  harlot,  who  protected  the  spies  when 
Joshua  invaded  the  land  of  Canaan) :  and  yet  that  Boaz  was 
the  grandfather  of  David,  who  was  born  about  three  hundred 
and  sixty  years  after  the  siege  of  Jericho, — a  length  of  time, 
during  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  only  three  per- 
sons, boaz,  Obed,  and  Jesse,  should  have  intervened  between 
Rahab  and  David.  But  this  difficulty  may  readily  be  solved, 
either  by  supposing  that  some  intermediate  names  of  little 
consequence  were  omitted  in  the  public  genealogies  copied 
by  the  evangelist  (as  we  know  to  have  been  the  ca«e  in  some 
other  instances) ;  or  by  concluding,  with  Archbishop  Usher, 
that  the  ancestors  of  David,  being  men  of  extraordinary  pi«ty, 
or  designed  to  be  conspicuous  because  the  Messiah  was  to 
descend  from  them,  were  blessed  with  longer  life  and  greater 
strength  than  ordinarily  fell  to  the  lot  of  men  in  that  age.*  It 
is  certain  that  Jesse  was  accounted  an  old  man  when  his  son 
David  was  but  a  youth  (seel  Sam.  xvii.  12.);  and,  since 

>  OtrI,  Metam.  lib.  viii.  fab.  1.  M.  de  Lavaur  in  his  Conference  de  la 
Fable  avec  I'Histoire  Sainle,  torn.  ii.  pp.  1—13.,  has  shown  that  Samson, 
the  judge  of  the  Israelites,  is  the  original  and  essential  Hercules  of  pagan 
mythology  ;  thus  furnishing  an  additional  proof  how  much  the  heathens 
have  been  indebted  to  the  Bible.  As  his  treatise  is  by  no  means  of  com- 
mon occurrence,  the  reader  will  find  an  abridged  translation  of  the  pages 
cited  in  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  conunentary  on  Judg.  xvi. 

a  Jerome  expressly  states  that  this  was  the  case  in  his  time.— Deinde 
subtexunt  Sophetim,  id  est  Judicura  librum,  et  in  eundem  compingunt ; 
quia  in  diebus  Judicum  facta  ejus  narratur  historia.  (Prologus  Galeatus.) 
Eusebius,  when  giving  Origen's  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books,  confirms 
Jerome's  account.    Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  25. 

»  De  Doct.  Christ,  lib.  ii.  c.  8. 

*  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  9.  §  1.  Seder  Olam,  c.  12.  Moldenhawer, 
Introd.  ad  Libros  Canonioos  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test.  p.  43.  Kimchi  on  Ruth, 
c.  i.  Junius,  Aimotat.  in  Ruth  i.  Bishop  Patrick  on  Ruth  i.  1.  Leusden, 
Philol.  Heb.  pp.  18.  86. 

•  Chronologia  Sacra,  part  i.  c.  12.  pp.  69, 70.  ed.  Genevse,  172(2.  folio. 


Boaz  is  represented  as  the  great  grandfather  of  the  roya. 
Psalmist,  it  is  evident  that  the  date  of  the  history  of  Ruth 
cannot  be  so  low  as  the  time  of  Eli  assigned  by  Josephus, 
nor  so  high  as  the  time  of  Shangar :  the  most  probable  period, 
therefore,  is  that  stated  by  Bishop  Patrick,  viz.  during  the 
judicature  of  Gideon,  or  about  the  year  of  the  world  2759, 
B.  c.  1241. 

III.  Like  the  book  of  Judges,  Ruth  has  been  ascribed  to 
Hezekiah,  and  also  to  Ezra; Tjut  the  most  probable,  and,  in 
deed,  generally  received  opinion,  is  that  of  the  Jews,  who 
state  it  to  have  been  written  by  the  prophet  Samuel.  From 
the  genealogy  recorded  in  iv.  17 — 22.  it  is  evident  that  this 
history  could  not  have  been  reduced  into  its  present  form  be- 
fore the  time  of  Samuel. 

IV.  The  Scope  of  this  book  is  partly  to  deliver  the  gene  • 
alogy  of  king  David  through  the  line  of  Ruth,  a  heathen 
proselyte  to  the  Jewish  religion,  and  the  wife  of  Boaz,  whose 
adoption  into  the  line  of  Christ  has  generally  been  considered 
as  a  pre-intimation  of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the 
Christian  church.  It  had  been  foretold  to  the  Jews  that  the 
Messiah  should  be  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  it  was  aftev' 
wards  further  revealed  that  he  should  be  of  the  family  of  Da- 
vid :  and,  therefore,  it  was  necessary,  for  the  full  understand- 
ing of  these  prophecies,  that  the  history  of  the  family,  in  that 
tribe,  should  be  written  ie/o«  these  prophecies  were  revealed, 
to  prevent  the  least  suspicion  of  fraud  or  design.  And  thus 
this  book,  these  prophecies,  and  their  accomplishment,  serve 
to  illustrate  each  other.s  A  further  design  of  this  book  is  to 
evidence  the  care  of  Divine  Providence  over  those  who  sin- 
cerely fear  God,  in  raising  the  pious  Ruth  from  a  state  of  the 
deepest  adversity  to  that  of  the  highest  prosperity. 

V.  The  book  of  Ruth,  which  consists  of  four  chapters, 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  sections  ;  containing, 

Sect.  1.  An  account  of  Naomi,  from  her  departure  from  Ca- 
naan into  Moab,  with  her  husband  Elimelech,  to  her  return 
thence  into  the  land  of  Israel  with  her  daughter-in-law  Ruth, 
(ch.  i.)  B.  c,  1241—1231. 
Sect.  2.  The  interview  of  Boaz  with  Ruth,  and  their  marriage, 

(ii.  iii.  v.  1. — 12.) 
Sect.  3.  The  birth  of  Obed,  the  son  of  Boaz  by  Ruth,  from 

whom  David  was  descended,  (iv.  13 — 18.) 
The  whole  narrative  is  written  with  peculiar  simplicity ; 
and  the  interviews  between  Boaz  and  Ruth  display  the  most 
unaffected  piety,  liberality,  and  modesty  ;  and  their  reverent 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  as  well  as  of  ancient  customs 
is  portrayed  in  very  lively  and  animated  colours. 


SECTION  V. 

ON  THE  TWO  BOOKS  OF  SAMUEL. 

I.  Title. — II.  Authors. — III.  Argument,  scope,  and  analysis 
of  the  frst  book  of  Samuel. — IV.  Argument,  scope,  ana 
analysis  of  the  second  book  of  Samuel. — V.  General  ob- 
servations  on  these  tioo  books. 

I.  In  the  Jewish  canon  of  Scripture  these  two  books  form 
but  one,  termed  in  Hebrew  the  Book  of  Samuel,  probably 
because  the  greater  part  of  the  first  book  was  written  by  thai 
prophet,  whose  history  and  transactions  it  relates.  The  books 
of  Samuel  appear  to  have  derived  their  aj^pellation  from 
1  Chron  xxix.  29. :  where  the  transactions  ot  David's  reign 
are  said  to  be  written  in  the  book  (Heb.  words)  of  Samuel  the 
seer.  In  the  Septuagint  version  they  are  called  the  first  and 
second  books  of  Kings,  or  of  the  Kingdoms ;  in  the  Vulgate 
they  are  designated  as  the  first  and  second  books  of  Kings, 
and,  by  Jerome,  they  are  termed  the  books  of  the  Kingdoms ; 
as  being  two  of  the  four  books  in  which  the  history  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  is  related. 

II.  Jahn  is  of  opinion,  that  the  books  of  Samuel  and  the 
two  books  of  Kings  were  written  by  one  and  the  same  per- 
son, and  published  about  the  forty-tourth  year  of  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity  :  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  support  his  cob 
jecture  with  much  ingenuity,  though  unsuccessfully,  by  tlie 
uniformity  of  plan  and  style  which  he  thinks  are  discernible 
in  these  books,  ''rhe  more  prevalent,  as  well  as  more  proba- 
ble opinion,  is  that  of  the  Talmudists,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  most  learned  fathers  of  the  Christian  ^hurch  (who 
unquest'ionably  had  better  m*ans  of  ascertaining  this  point 
than  we  have) :  ■»iz.  tfcat  the  first  twenty-four  chapters  of  the 

•  Bedford's  Scriptuit  Chronology,  book  v.  c.  5. 
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fi.-bt  book  of  Samuel  were  written  by  the  prophet  wliose  name 
they  bear ;  and  that  the  remainder  of  that  book,  together  with 
the  whole  of  the  second  book,  was  committed  to  writing  by 
Ihe  prophets  Gad  and  Nathan,  agreeably  to  the  practice  of 
Jhe  prophets  who  wrote  memoirs  of  the  transactions  of  llieir 
respective  times.  That  all  these  three  persons  were  writers 
is  evident  from  1  Chron.  xxix.  29.;  where  it  is  said  :  Now 
the  ud.i  of  Dax^idy  first  and  liust,  behold  they  are  written  in  the 
l)')ok  of  Suinuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet, 
ana  )f  Gad  tlic  seer  .•  the  memoirs  of  these  prophets  are  here 
referred  to  as  distinct  books :  but  it  would  ne  natural  for 
Ezra,  by  whom  the  canon  of  Jewish  .Scri])ture  was  completed, 
to  throw  all  their  contents  into  the  two  books  of  Samuel. 
It  is  certain  that  the  f.rst  book  of  Samuel  was  written  before 
the  first  book  of  Kings ;  a  circumstance  related  in  the  former 
book  being  referred  to  in  the  latter.  (1  Sam.  ii.  31.  with  1 
Kings  ii.  27.) 

Theirs/  acts  of  David  declared  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  29.  to 
have  been  recorded  by  Samuel,  were  such  as  happened  before 
the  death  of  Samuel ;  and  these  end  with  the  twenty-fourth 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel.  What  parts  of  tlie  re- 
maining history  of  David  were  written  by  Natlian,  and  what 
by  Gad,  is  at  present  very  difficult  to  distinguish  with  exact- 
ness. Mr.  Reeves  has  conjectured,  with  ^reat  probability, 
that  as  it  appears  from  1  Sam.  xxii.  5.  that  Gad  was  then  with 
David  in  the  hold  or  place  where  he  kept  himself  secret  from 
Saul ;  and  since  it  is  thought  that  Gad,  being  bred  under 
Samuel,  was  privy  to  his  having  anointed  David  king,  and 
had,  therefore,  resolved  to  accompany  him  during  his  trou- 
bles; it  has,  from  these  circumstances,  been  supposed  that 
the  history  of  what  happened  to  David,  from  tlie  death  of 
Samuel  to  his  beintr  made  kin^  at  Hebron  over  all  Israel,  was 
penned  by  the  prophet  Gad.  He  seems  the  most  proper  per- 
son for  that  undertaking,  having  been  an  eye-witness  to  most 
of  the  transactions. 

The  first  mention  of  the  prophet  Nathan  occurs  in  2  Sam. 
vii.  2.  a  short  time  after  David  was  settled  at  Jerusalem. 
Nathan  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  subsequent  part  of 
David's  reign  ;  and  he  was  one  of  those  who  were  appointed 
by  David  to  assist  at  the  anointing  of  Solomon.  (1  Kings 
i.32.)  As  this  event  took  place  not  long  before  David  s  death, 
it  is  probable  Nathan  might  survive  the  royal  Psalmist ;  and, 
as  he  knew  all  the  transactions  of  his  reign  from  his  settle- 
ment at  Jerusalem  to  his  death,  it  is  most  likely  that  he  wrote 
the  history  of  the  latter  part  of  David's  reign ;  especially  as 
there  is  no  mention  of  Gad,  after  the  pestilence  sent  for 
David's  numbering  the  people,  which  was  about  two  years 
before  his  death,  diirin^  which  interval  Gad  might  have  died. 
Gad  must  have  been  advanced  in  years,  and  might  leave  the 
continuation  of  the  national  memoirs  to  Nathan.  For  these 
reasons,  it  is  probably  thought  that  Nathan  wrote  all  the  re- 
maining chapters  of  the  second  book  of  Samuel,  after  the  first 
five.' 

III.  The  FIRST  BOOK  of  Samuel  contains  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  church  and  polity,  from  the  birth  of  Samuel,  during 
the  judicature  of  Eh,  to  the  death  of  Saul,  the  first  king  ot 
Israel ;  a  period  of  nearly  eighty  years,  viz.  from  the  year  of 
the  world  28G9  to  2919.  Its  Scope  is,  first,  to  continue  the 
history  of  the  Israelites  under  the  two  last  Judges,  Eli  and 
Samuel,  and  their  first  monarch  Saul,  and  the  reason  why 
their  form  of  government  was  changed  from  an  aristocracy  to 
a  monarchy  ;  thus  atfording  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  we  find  that  this 
change  had  been  foretold  by  Moses,  in  his  prophetic  declara- 
tion to  the  assembled  nation,  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
and  upwards  of  four  hundred  years  before  the  actual  institu- 
tion of  the  regal  government.  This  book  also  exhibits  the 
preservation  of  the  church  of  God  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  Israelitish  politj' ;  together  with  signal  instances  of 
the  divine  mercy  towards  those  who  feared  Jehovah,  and  of 
judgments  inflicted  upon  his  enemies.  It  consists  of  three 
parts :  viz. 

Part  I.   The  Transactions  under  the  Judicature  of  Eli.  (ch. 
i — iv.) 

Sect.  1.  The  birth  of  Samuel  (ch.  i.),  with  the  thanksgiving 
and  prophetical  hymn  of  his  mother  Hannah,  (ii.)  The 
tenth  verse  of  this  chapter  is  a  prediction  of  the  Messiah. 
"This  admirable  hymn  excels  in  simplicity  of  composition, 
closeness  of  connection,  and  uniformity  of  sentiment;  breath- 
ing the  pious  effusions  of  a  devout  mind,  deeply  impressed 
with  a  conviction  of  God's  mercies  to  herself  in  particular, 
and  of  his  providential  government  of  the  world  in  general ; 
«  Mr.  Reeves,  Preface  to  1  Sam. 


exalting  the  poor  in  spirit  or  the  humble-minded,  and  abasing 
the  rich  and  arrogant ;  rewarding  the  righteous,  and  punish- 
ing the  wicked."  2 

Sect.  2.  The  call  of  Samuel,  his  denunciations  against  Eli  by 
the  command  of  God,  and  his  establishment  in  the  prophetic 
office,  (iii.) 

Skct.  3.  The  death  of  Eli,  and  the  capture  of  the  ark  of  God 
by  the  Philistines,  (iv.) 
Part  U.   The  History  of  the  Israelites  during  tfie  Judicature 

of  ISamuel. 

Sect.  1.  The  destruction  of  the  Philistines'  idol  Dagon  (v.)  ; 
the  chaetisement  of  the  Philistines,  their  restoration  of  the 
ark,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  Bethshcmites  for  profanely 
looking  into  the  ark.  (vi.) 

Sect.  2.  The  reformation  of  divine  worship,  and  the  repent- 
ance of  the  Israclitss  at  Mizpeh,  with  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Philistines,  who  were  kept  under  during  the  remainder  of 
Sanmcl's  judicature,  (vii.) 

Sect.  3.  The  Israelites'  request  for  a  regal  government;  the 
destination  of  Saul  to  the  kingly  office  (viii.  ix.)  ;  his  inau 
guration  (x.)  ;  and  victory  over  the  Ammonites,  (xi.) 

Sect.  4.  Samuel's  resignation  of  the  supreme  judicial  power 
(xii.)  ;  though,  in  a  civil  and  religious  capacity,  he  "judged 
Israel  all  the  days  of  his  life."   (1  Sam.  vii.  15.) 
Part  111.   The  History  of  Saul,  and  tlic  Transactions  during 

his  Jleign,  - 

Sect.  1.  The  prosperous  part  of  Saul's  reign,  comprising  his 
war  with  the  Philistines,  and  offi;ring  of  sacrifice  (xiii.), 
with  his  victory  over  them,  (xiv.) 

Sect.  2.  The  rejection  of  Saul  from  the  kingdom  in  conse- 
quence of  his  rebellion  against  the  divine  command  in 
sparing  the  king  of  Amalek,  and  the  best  part  of  the  spoil. 

(XV.) 

Sect.  3.  The  inauguration  of  David,  and  the  events  that  took 
place  before  the  death  of  Saul  (xvi. — xxviii.)  ;  including, 

S  i.  The  anointing  of  David  to  be  king  over  Israel  (xvi.) ;  liia  combat 
and  victory  over  Goliath,  (xvii.) 

§  ii.  The  persecutions  of  David  by  Saul ; — his  exile  and  covenant  with 
Jonathan  (xviii.)  ;  his  flight  (xix.);  friendship  with  Jonathan  (zz.)  ; 
his  going  to  Nob,  wliere  he  and  his  men  ate  of  the  show-bread,  and 
Goliath's  sword  was  delivered  to  him;  his  flight,  first  to  the  court  of 
Achish  king  of  Gath,  and  subsequently  into  the  land  of  Moab  (zzi. 
xxii.  1 — 4.) ;  the  slaughter  of  the  priests  at  Nob,  with  the  exceptioo 
ofAbiathar.  (xxii.  5— 23.) 

§  iii.  The  liberation  of  Kcilah  from  the  Philistines  by  David  (xxiii.  1— 
6.) ;  his  flight  into  the  wilderness  of  Ziph  and  Maon  (xxiii.  7 — 29.) 
Saul's  life  in  David's  power  at  Engedi,  who  spares  it  (xxiv.) ;  the  in 
human  conduct  of  Nabal  (xxv.);  Saul's  life  spared  a  second  timi 
(xxvi.) ;  David's  second  flight  to  Achish  king  of  Gath.  (xxvii.) 

Sect.  4.  The  last  acts  of  Saul  to  his  death ;  including, 
§  i.  Saul's  consultation  of  the  witch*  of  Endor.  (xxviii.) 
§  ii.  The  encampmeot  of  the  Philistines  at  Aphek,  who  send  back 

David  from  their  army,  (xxix.) 
§  iii.  David's  pursuit  and  defeat  of  the  Amalekites  who  had  plundered 

Ziklag,  and  from  whom  he  recovers  the  spoil,  (xxz.) 
§  iv.  The  suicide  of  Saul,  and  total  discomfiture  of  the  Israelites, 
(xxxi.) 
IV.  The  SECOND  BOOK  of  Samuel  contains  the  history  of 
David,  the  second  king  of  Israel,  durina  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years,  viz.  from  the  year  of  the  world  2948  to  2988 ;  and, 
by  recording  the  translation  of  the  kingdom  from  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  to  that  of  Judah,  it  relates  the  partial  accomplish- 
ment of  the  prediction  delivered  in  Gen.  xlix.  10.    The  victo- 
ries of  David,  his  wise  administration  of  civil  government, 
his  efforts  to  promote  true  religion,  his  grievous  sins,  and  deep 
repentance,  together  with  the  various  troubles  and  judgments 

»  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i».  book  i.  p.  332. 

»  Few  passages  of  Scripture  have  been  discussed  with  more  warmth 
than  the  relation  contained  in  this  29th  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel : 
some  commentators  have  conjectured  that  the  whole  was  a  juggle  of  the 
Pythoness  whom  Saul  consulted  ;  others,  that  it  was  a  mere  visionary 
scene  ;  Augustine  and  others,  that  it  was  Satan  himself  who  assumed  the 
appearance  of  Samuel ;  and  others,  that  it  was  the  ghost  of  Samuel,  raised 
by  infernal  power,  or  by  force  of  magical  incantation.  AH  these  hypo- 
theses, however,  contradict  the  historical  fact  as  related  by  the  author  of 
this  book :  for  it  is  evident  from  the  Hebrew  original  of  I  Sam.  xxviii.  14. 
more  closely  translated,  and  compared  throughout  with  itself,  that  it  was 
"  Samuel  himself"  whom  Saul  beheld,  and  who  (or  his  spirit)  was  actually 
raised  immediately,  and  before  the  witch  had  any  time  to  utter  any  incan- 
tations, by  the  power  of  God,  in  a  glorified  form,  and  wearing  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ominous  mantle  in  which  was  the  rent  that  signified  the  rend- 
ing of  the  kingdom  from  Saul's  family.  The  rea/tVy  of  Samuel's  appearance 
on  this  occasion  was  a  doctrine  of  the  primitive  Jewish  church  (compare 
Eccli's.  xlvi.  20.),  and  was  aKso  thus  understood  by  Joscphus,  who  has  not 
only  translated  the  original  passage  correctly,  but  likewise  expressly  states 
that  the  soul  of  Samuel  inquired  why  it  was  raised.  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  14 
§  2.  Dr.  llales's  -Vnalysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  pp.  355—360.,  where 
the  subject  is  fully  discussed  and  proved.  See  3lso  Calmet's  Dissertatwa 
sur  I'Apparition  lif  S.iDiuel.  Commentaire  Litteral.  torn.  ii.  pp.  331—336. 
Tli.->.t  it  was  Samuel  himself  is  further  evident  from  the  clearness  and  truth 
of  the  prediction  (which  could  only  come  from  God) ;  for  "  onlhenwuov,' 
that  is.  very  shortly  after.  Saul  and  his  sons  were  slain. 
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inflicted  upon  him  and  his  people  by  God,  are  all  fully  de- 
scribed. This  ba^k  consists  of  three  principal  divisions,  re- 
'atinw  the  triumphs  and  the  troubles  oi  David,  and  his  trans- 
ictions  subsequent  to  his  recovery  of  the  throne,  whence  he 
was  driven  for  a  short  time  by  the  rebellion  of  liis  son 
Absalom. 
Part  L   The  Triumphs  of  David,  (ch.  i. — x.) 

Sect,  1.  His  elegant,  tender,  and  pathetic  elegy  over  Saul 

and  Jonathan,  (i.) 
Sect.  2.  His  triumph  over  the  house  of  Saul,  and  confirma- 
tion in  the  kingdom,  (ii. — iv.) 
Sect.  3.  His  victories  over  the  Jebusites  and  Philistines  (v.), 
and  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem,  (vi.)    David's 
prayer  to  God  on  that  occasion,  and  the  divine  promises 
'  made  to  him  (vii.) ;  which,  though  they  primarily  related 
to  the  establishment  of  the  throne  in  his  posterity,  yet  ulti- 
mately prefigured  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
(Compare  vii.  12—16.  with  Heb.  i.  5.) 
Sect.  4.  His  victories  over  the  Philistines,  Ammonites,  and 
other  neighbouring  nations,  (viii. — x.) 
Part  II.   The  Troubles  of  David,  and  their  Cause,  together  with 
his  Repentance,  and  subsequent  Recovery  of  the  Divi7ic  Fa- 
vour, (ch.  xi. — xix.) 

Sect.  1.    The    cause    of  David's    troubles, — his  _first  great 
offence  against  God, — his  sin  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  and 
the  divine  judgments  denounced  against  him  on  that  ac- 
count, (xi.  xii.) 
Sect.  2.  The  punishments  in  consequence  of  that  sin,  first, 
from  domestic  troubles  in  the  sin  of  Amnon  (xiii.)  ;  and, 
secondly,  pubUc  troubles,  in  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  which, 
for  a  short  time,  exiled  David  from  the  throne  (xiv. — xvii.) ; 
the  death  of  Absalom  (xviii.)  and  David's  mourning  on  his 
account,  (xix.) 
Part  III.  David's  Restoration  to  his  Throne,  and  subsequent 
Transactions,  (ch.  xx. — xxiv.) 
Sect.  1.  David's  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  insurrection  of 

Sheba  quelled,  (xx.) 
Sect.  2.  His  punishment  of  the  sons  of  Saul,  and  successful 

battles  with  the  Philistines,  (xxi.) 
Sect.  3.  His  psalm  of  praise,  on  a  general  review  of  the  mer- 
cies of  his  life,  and  the  niany  and  wonderful  deliverances 
which    he   had   experienced,    (xxii.)      This   divine    ode, 
which  contains  the  noblest  images,  perhaps,  that  were  ever 
expressed  in  words,  also  occurs  in   the  book  of  Psalms 
(Psal.  xviii.),  with  a  few  variations.     We  have  it  here,  as 
originally  composed  for  his  own  closet  and  his  own  harp ; 
but  there  we  have  it  as  delivered  to  the  chief  musician  for 
the  service  of  the  church,  with  some  amendments.     For, 
though  primarily  calculated  for  the  royal  prophet's  immedi- 
ate use,  yet  it  might  indifferently  assist  the  devotion  of 
others,  when  giving  thanks  for  their  deliverances  :  or,  it  was 
intended  that  his  people  should  thus  join  with  him  in  his 
thanksgivings ;  because,  being  a  public  person,  his  deliver- 
ances were  to  be  accounted  public  blessings,  and  called  for 
public  acknowledgments. 
Sect.  4.  The  last  words  of  David,  forming  a  supplement  or 
conclusion  to  the  preceding  sublime  hymn   (xxiii.  1 — 7.), 
which  are  followed  by  an  enumeration  of  his  mighty  men. 
(xxiii.  8—39.) 
Sect.  5.  David's  second  great  offence  against  God,  in  number- 
ing the  people  ;  its  punishment ;  David's  penitential  inter- 
cession and  sacrifice,   (xxiv.)' 
V.  This  second  book  of  Samuel  bears  an  exact  relation  to 
the  preceding,  and  is  likewise  connected  with  that  which  suc- 
ceeds.    We  see  throughout  the  effects  of  that  enmity  against 
other  nations,  which  had  been  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the 
Israelites  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  which  gradually  tended  to 
the  extirpation  of  idolatry.     "  This  book,  likewise,  as  well  as 
the  former,  contains  other  intrinsic  proofs  of  its  verity.     By 
describing  without  disguise  the  misconduct  of  those  charac- 
ters, who  were  highly  reverenced  among  the  people,  the 
sacred  writer  demonstrates  his  impartial  sincerity  :  and,  by 
appealing  to  monuments  that  attested  the  veracity  of  his  rela- 
tions when  he  \VTote,  he  furnished  every  possible  evidence  of 

«  The  offence  of  David  seems  to  have  chiefly  consisted  in  his  persisting 
to  require  a  muster  of  all  his  subjects  able  to  bear  arms,  witliout  the  divine 
command,  without  necessity,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  to  indulge  an 
idle  vanity  znd  presumption,  as  if  he  put  his  trust  more  in  the  number  of 
his  subjects  than  in  the  divine  protection  ;  and  the  otTence  of  his  people 
might  also  have  been  similar,  always  elated  as  they  vf  ere,  and  provoking  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  in  prosperity  by  their  forgetfulness  of  him.  Deut.  vi.  10 
—12.    Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  p.  383. 


his  faithful  adherence  to  truth.  The  books  of  Sarniiel  conned 
the  chain  of  sacred  historj"^  by  detailing  the  circuirctances  of 
an  interesting  period.  They  describe  the  reformation  and  im- 
provements of  the  Jewish  church  established  by  David  :  and 
as  they  delineate  minutely  the  life  of  that  monarcli,  they  point 
out  his  typical  relation  to  Christ.  Many  heathen  authors 
have  borrowed  from  the  books  of  Samuel,  or  have  collected 
from  other  sources,  many  particulars  of  those  accounts  which 
he  gives. "2  In  the  falls  of  David  we  behold  the  strength  and 
prevalence  of  human  corruption :  and  in  his  repentance  and 
recovery,  the  extent  and  efficacy  of  divine  grace. 

The  two  books  of  Samuel  are  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance for  illustrating  the  book  of  Psalms,  to  which  they 
may  be  considered  as  a  key.  Thus,  Psalm  iii.  will  derive 
much  light  from  2  Sam.  xv.  14.  d  seq. ; — Psal.  iv.  from  I  Sam. 
xxii.  xxiii.  xxvi. ; — Psal.  vii.  from  2  Sam.  xvi.  2.  11. ; — Psal 
xxiv.  from  2  Sam.  vi.  12.  et  seq. ; — Psal.  xxx.  from  1  Sam.  v. 
11.; — Psal.  xxxii.  and  Ii.  from  2Sam.  xii.  ; — Psal.  xxxiv. 
from  2  Sam.  xxi.  10 — 15.  >— Psal.  xxxv.  from  2  Sam.  xv. — 
xvii. ; — Psal.  xlii.  and  xliii.  from  2  Sam.  xvii.  22 — 24. ; — 
Psal.  Iii.  from  1  Sam.  xxii.  9. ; — Psal.  liv.  from  1  Sam.  xxiii. 
19.  and  xxvi.  1.; — Psal.lv.  from  2^am.  xvii.  21,  22.; — 
Psal.  Ivi.  from  1  Sam.  xxi.  11 — 15. ; — Psal.  Ivii.  from  1  Sam. 
xxii.  1.  and  xxiv.  3. ; — Psal.  lix.  from  1  Sam.  xix.  11.; — 
Psal.  Ix.  from  2  Sam.  viii.  3— 13.  and  x.  15— 19.;— -Psal. 
Ixiii.  from  1  Sam.  xxii.  5.  and  xxiii.  14 — 16. ; — Psal.  Ixviii. 
from  2  Sam.  vi.  3 — 12. ; — Psal.  Ixxxix.  from  2  Sam.  vii.  12. 
et  seq.;  and  Psal.  cxlii,  from  1  Sam.  xxii.  1.  and  xxiv.  1. 
ef  seq. 


SECTION  VI. 


ON   THE    TWO    BOOKS    OF    KINGS. 


I.  Order  and  title  of  these  books. — II.  Author. — III.  Argu- 
ment and  synopsis  of  the  first  book  of  Kings. — IV.  Argu- 
ment and  synopsis  of  the  second  book  oj  Ki7igs. — V.  Gene- 
ral observations  on  these  books. 

I.  The  two  books  of  Kings  are  closely  connected  with 
those  of  Samuel.  The  origin  and  gradual  increase  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Israel  under  Saul  and  his  successor  David, 
having  been  described  in  the  latter,  the  books  now  under  con- 
sideration relate  its  height  of  glory  under  Solomon,  its  divi- 
sion into  two  kingdoms  under  his  son  and  successor  Reho- 
boam,  the  causes  of  that  division,  and  the  consequent  decline 
of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  until  their  final  sub- 
version ;  the  ten  tribes  being  carried  captive  into  Assyria  by 
Shalmaneser,  and  Judah  and  Benjamin  to  Babylon  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. In  the  most  correct  and  ancient  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  the  two  books  of  Kings  constitute  but  one, 
with  a  short  space  or  break  sometimes  oetween  them.  Some 
of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  seem  to  have 
begun  the  lirst  book  of  Kings  at  the  death  of  David,  (ii.  12.) 
The  more  modern  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  have  the  same 
division  with  our  authorized  version:  though  in  the  time  of 
the  Masoretes,  they  certainly  formed  only  one  book  ;  as  both 
(like  the  books  of  Samuel)  are  included  under  one  enumera- 
tion of  sections,  versions,  &c.  in  the  Masora.  They  have  evi- 
dently been  divided,  at  some  unknown  period,  into  two  parts, 
for  the  convenience  of  reading. 

The  titles  to  these  books  have  been  various,  though  it  ap- 
pears from  Origen  that  they  derived  their  name  from  the  ini- 
tial words  in  -pny,  va-MCLecH  dhv/d,  Now  king  David  ,■  in  the 
same  manner  as  (we  have  seen)  the  book  of  Genesis  does.  In 
the  Septuagint  Greek  version,  it  is  simply  termed  BA2TAElfiK 
of  reigns  or  kingdoms,  of  which  it  calls  Samuel  the  first  and 
second,  and  these  two  the  third  and  fourth.  The  Vulgate 
Latin  version  entitles  it.  Liber  Regum  tertius ,-  secundum  He- 
brwos,  Liber  Malachim,  that  is,  the  third  book  of  Kings ,-  ac- 
cm-ding  to  the  Hebrews,  the  first  book  of  Malachim.  The  ola 
Syriac  version  has  :  Here  follows  the  book  of  the  Kings  who 
flourished  among  the  ancient  people,-  and  in  this  are  also 
exhibited  the  history  of  the  prophets,  luho  flourished  in  their 
times.  In  the  Arabic  it  is  thus  entitled  : — In  the  name  of  the 
most  merciful  and  cornpassionate  God,-  the  book  of  Solomon,  the 
son  of  David  (he  prophet,  tvhose  benedictions  be  upon  us. — Amen.^ 
II.  Concerning  the  author  or  authors  of  these  books,  the 
sentiments  of  learned  men  are  extremely  divided.  vSome  have 
been  of  opinion  that  David,  Solomon,  and  Hezekiah  wrote 
the  history  of  their  own  reigns ;  oth«  rs,  that  Nathan,  Gad, 

">  Up.  Gray's  Key,  p.  181. 

3  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Pref.  to  1  Kings,  p.  1 
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Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  other  prophets  who  flourished  in  the 
Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  undertook  the  ofhci;  of  histo- 
iographers.  We  know  that  several  of  the  prophets  wrote 
ihe  lives  of  those  kings  who  reigned  in  their  times ;  for  the 
names  and  writings  of  these  projMiets  are  mentioned  in  seve- 
ral places  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  ;  which  also 
cite  or  refer  to  the  original  annals  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  of  which  those  books  have  transmitted  to  us  abridg- 
ments or  summaries.  Thus,  in  1  Kings  xi.  41.  we  read  of 
the  acts  of  Solomon,  which  acts  were  recorded  in  l/ie  book  of 
ynlhan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  prophecy  <f  Jlhljah  the  Shi/on- 
tte,  and  in  the  vi.sioTis  of  Iddo  the  seer  {2  Cliron.  ix.  29  )  ; 
which  Iddo  was  employed,  in  conjunction  with  Shemaiah 
the  prophet,  in  writing  the  acts  of  Rehoboam.  (2  Chron.  xii. 
15.)  We  also  read  of  the  book  of  Jehu  the  prophet,  relating 
the  transactions  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xx.  34.  1  Kin^s 
xvi.  1.) ;  and  Isaiah  the  prophet  wrote  the  acts  of  king  Uz- 
ziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  22.),  and  also  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron. 
•xxxii.  32.) ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  the  two  intermediate  kings  Jotham  and  Ahaz,  in 
whose  reigns  he  lived.  (Isa.  i.  1.) 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  two  descriptions  of  writers 
were  concerned  in  the  composition  of  the  books  of  Kings : — 
first,  those  original,  primitive,  and  contemporary  authors, 
who  wrote  the  annals,  journals,  and  memoirs  of  their  own 
times,  from  which  the  authors  of  our  sacred  history  subse- 
quently derived  their  materials.  These  ancient  memoirs  have 
not  descended  to  us ;  but  they  unquestionably  were  in  the 
hands  of  those  sacred  penmen,  whose  writings  are  in  our 
possession,  since  they  cite  them  and  refer  to  them.  The 
secund  class  of  writers  consists  of  those,  by  whom  the  books 
of  Kings  were  actually  composed  in  the  form  in  which  we 
now  have  them.  Tlie  Jews  ascribe  them  to  Jeremiah  ;  and 
their  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Grotius  and  other  eminent 
commentators  :  others  again  assign  them  to  the  prophet  Isaiah. 
But  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  these  books  were  di- 
gested into  their  present  order  by  Ezra.  The  following  are 
tlie  grounds  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded  and  supported  : — 

1.  The  general  uniformity  of  style  and  manner  indicates 
that  these  books  were  written  by  one  person. 

2  The  author  evidently  lived  after  the  captivity  of  Ba- 
bylon :  for,  at  the  end  of  the  second  book  of  Kings,  he 
speaks  of  the  return  from  the  captivity.  (2  Kings  xxv. 
22,  &c.) 

3.  He  says  that  in  his  time  the  ten  tribes  were  still  captive 
in  Assyria,  whither  they  had  been  carried  as  a  punishment 
for  their  sins.  (2  Kings  xvii.  23.) 

4.  In  the  seventeenm  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Kings, 
he  introduces  some  reflections  on  the  calamities  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  which  demonstrate  that  he  wrote  after  those  calamities 
had  taken  place.     Compare  2  Kings  xvii.  6 — 24. 

5.  He  almost  every  where  refers  to  the  ancient  memoirs 
which  he  had  before  him,  and  abridged. 

6.  There  is  also  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  author 
was  a  PRIEST  or  a  prophet.  He  studies  less  to  describe  acts 
of  heroism,  successful  battles,  conquests,  political  address, 
&c.  than  what  regards  the  temple,  religious  ceremonies,  fes- 
tivals, the  worship  of  God,  the  piety  ol  princes,  the  fidelity 
of  the  prophets,  the  punishment  of  crimes,  the  manifestation 
of  God  s  anger  against  the  wicked,  and  his  regard  for  the 
righteous.  He  every  where  appears  greatly  attached  to  the 
house  of  David.  He  treats  on  the  kings  ot  Israel  only  inci- 
dentally ;  his  principal  object  being  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
and  its  particular  affairs. 

Now,  all  these  marks  correspond  with  Ezra,  a  learned 
priest,  who  lived  both  during  and  subsequently  to  the  capti- 
vity, and  might  have  collected  numerous  documents,  which, 
from  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews,  are 
now  lost  to  us.  Such  are  the  reasons  on  which  Calmet  has 
ascribed  the  books  of  Kings  to  Ezra,  and  his  opinion  is  ge- 
nerally received.  There  are,  however,  a  few  circumstances 
that  seem  to  militate  against  this  hypothesis,  which  should 
be  noticed,  as  not  agreeing  with  the  time  of  Ezra.  Thus, 
in  1  Kings  viii.  8.  the  ark  of  the  covenant  is  represented  as 
being  in  the  temple  '•  to  this  day  :')  and  in  1  Kings  xii.  19. 
the  kingdoms  of  Israel  are  mentioned  as  still  subsisting.  In 
1  Kings  vi.  1.  37,  38.  the  author  mentions  the  months  of  Zif 
and  bul,  names  which  were  not  in  use  after  the  captivity. 
Lastly,  the  writer  expresses  himself  throughout  as  a  contem- 
porary, and  as  an  author  who  had  been  an  eye-witness  of 
what  he  wrote.  But  these  apparent  contradictions  admit  of 
an  easy  solution.  Ezra  generally  transcribes  verbatim  the 
memoirs  which  he  had  in  his  possession  without  attempting 


to  reconcile  them.'  This  cleariy  demonstrates  his  fidelity 
exactness,  and  integrity.  In  other  places  some  reflections  or 
illustrations  are  inserted,  which  naturally  arise  from  his  sub- 
ject; this  shows  him  to  have  been  fully  master  of  the  mattei 
he  was  discussing,  and  that,  being  divinely  inspired,  he  was 
not  afraid  of  intermixing  his  own  words  with  those  of  the 
prophets,  whose  writings  lay  before  him. 

The  divine  authority  of  these  hooks  is  attested  by  the 
many  predictions  they  contain :  they  are  cited  as  authentic 
and  canonical  by  Jesus  Christ  (Lulie  iv.  25 — 27.),  and  by 
his  apostles  (Actsvii.47.  Rom.  xi.  2 — '1.  James  v.  17,  18.), 
and  tney  have  constantly  been  received  into  the  sacied  canoe 
by  the  Jewish  and  Christian  'churches  in  every  age.  Their 
truth  and  authenticity  also  deri\-^  cddilional  confirmation  from 
the  corresponding  testimonies  of  ancient  profane  writers.^ 

HI.  The  KiiisT  Book  of  Kincs  .embraces  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  years,  trom  the  anointing  of  Solomon 
and  his  admis^^ion  as  a  partner  in  tho  throne  with  David, 
A.  M.  2989,  to  tilt!  death  of  Jchoshapmt,  a.  m.  3115.  It  relates 
the  latter  part  of  David's  life;  his  doalb,  and, the  accession 
of  Solomon,  whose  reign  comprehended  the  most  prosperous 
and  glorious  period  of  the  Israelitish  history;  and  prefigured 
the  peaceful  reign  of  the  Messiah;  Solomon's  erection  and 
consecration  (^t  ilie  temple  at  Jenisalem  (the  beauty  and  per- 
fection of  whieli  was  a  type  of  the  beauty  and  perfection  of 
the  church  of  God)  ;  his  awful  defection  from  the  tnie  reli- 
gion ;  the  sudden  decay  of  the  Jewish  nation  after  his  death, 
when  it  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms, — under  Rehoboam, 
who  reigned  over  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  comprising  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  under  Jeroboam,  who  was 
sovereign  of  the,  other  ten  tribes  that  revolted  from  the  house 
of  David,  and  which  in  the  Sacred  Writings  are  designated 
as  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  the  reigns  of  Rehoboam's  succes- 
sors, Abijam,  Asa,  and  Jehoshaphat;  and  those  of  Nadab, 
Baasha,  Elali,  Zimri,  Omri,  Tibni,  the  wicked  Ahab,  and 
Ahaziah  (in  part),  who  succeeded  Jeroboam  in  the  throne 
of  Israel.  For  the  particular  order  of  succession  of  these 
monarchs,  and  of  the  prophets  who  flourished  during  theii 
respective  reigns,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chronological 
table  inserted  in  Appendix  II.  to  this  volume.  The  first 
book  of  Kings  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  parts , 
containing,  1 .  The  history  of  the  undivided  kingdom  undei 
Solomon ;  and,  2.  The  history  of  the  divided  kingdom  un 
der  Rehoboam  and  his  successors,  and  Jeroboam  and  his 
successors. 

Part  I.   The  History  of  Solomm's  Reign  (ch.  i. — xi.)  contains 
a  narrative  of, 

Sect.  1.  The  latter  days  of  David;  the  inauguration  of  Solo- 
mon as  his  associate  in  the  kingdom,  and  his  designation  to 
be  his  successor,  (i.  ii.  1 — 11.) 
Sect.  2.  The  reign  of  Solomon  from  the  death  of  David  to 
his  undertaking  the  erection  of  the  temple,  (ii.  12 — 4B 
iii.  iv.) 
Sect.  3.  The  preparations  for  building  the  leuiple.   (v.) 
Sect.  4.  The  building  of  the  temple  (vi.)  and  of  Solomon's 
own  house,  together  with  the  preparation  of  the  vessels  and 
utensils  for  the  temple  service,  (vii.) 
Sect.  5.  The  dedication  of  the  temple,  and  the  sublime  prayer 

of  Solomon  on  that  occasion,  (viii.) 
Sect.  6.   Transactions   during   the    remainder  of  Solomon's 
reign : — his  commerce  ;  visit  from  the  queen  of  Sheba ;  the 
splendour  of  his  monarchy  ;  his  falling  into  idolatry,  and 
the  adversaries  by  whom  he  was  opposed  until  his  death, 
(ix.  X.  xi.) 
Part  II.    The  History  of  the  two  Kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  (ch.  xii.  xxii.) 
Sect.  1 .  The  accession  of  Rehoboam,  and  division  of  the  twrt 

kingdoms,  (xii.) 
Sect.  2.  The  reigns  of  Rehoboam  king  of  Judah,  and  of  Jero- 
boam I.  king  of  Israel,  (xiii.  xiv.) 
Sect.  3.  The  reigns  of  Abijam  and  Asa  kings  of  Judah,  and 

<■  The  consideration  llial  ihese  books  were  digested  from  memoirs,  writ- 
ten by  ditfercnt  persons  who  lived  in  the  re::-pective  times  of  wliich  they 
wrote,  will  help  to  reconcile  what  is  said  of  Hezekiah  in  2 Kings  rviii.  5. 
that,  after  him  none  was  like  him  of  all  the  kings  of  Judah,  with  what  is 
said  ol  Josiah  in  chap,  xxiii.  25.  that,  We  unto  him  teas  there  no  k-ing  be- 
fore him;  for,  what  is  said  of  Hezekiah  was  true,  till  the  eighteenth  year 
of  Josiah,  when  that  pious  sovereign  began  the  reformation  of  which  so 
much  is  said  m  the  sacred  history.  Mr.  Reeves,  Pref.  to  Books  of  Kings. 
■1  Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  viii.  c.  2.  Eusebius,  Prep.  Evang.  hb.  x. 
Grolins  de  Veritate,  lib.  iii.  c.  16..  and  AUix,  Reflections  upon  the  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  chap.  ii.  have  collected  several  instances  of  the  confir 
mation  of  the  sacred  historians  from  profane  authors.  On  this  subject  aUo 
consult  the  testimonies  given  in  Vol.  1.  pp.  69 — 73.  supra. 
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the  contemporary  reigns  of  Nadab,  Baasha,  Elah,  Zimri, 
Omri,  and  the  commencement  of  Ahab's  reign,  (xv.  xvi.) 
Sect.  4.  The  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  and  of  his 
contemporaries  Ahab  and  Ahaziah  (in  part),  during  which 
the  prophet  Elijah  flourished,  (xvii. — xxii.) 

IV.  The  SECOND  Book  of  Kings  continues  the  contempo- 
rary history  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  .Tudah,  from 
the  death  of  Jehoshaphat,  a.  m.  3115,  to  the  destruction  of 
the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  a.  m. 
3416,  a  period  of^three  hundred  years.  The  last  three  verses 
of  the  preceding  book  have  been  improperly  disjoined  from 
this.  The  history  of  the  two  kingdoms  is  interwoven  in  this 
book,  and  presents  a  long  succession  of  wicked  sovereigns 
in  the  kino-dom  of  Israel,  from  Ahaziah  to  Hoshea,  in  whose 
reign  Samaria  was  captured  by  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria, 
and  the  ten  tribes  were  taken  captive  into  that  country.  In 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  we  fina  some  few  pious  princes 
among  many  who  were  corrupt.  Sixteen  sovereigns  filled 
the  Jewish  throne,  from  Jehoram  to  Zedekiah,  in  whose  reign 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  totally  subverted,  and  the  people 
carried  into  captivity  to  Babylon.  During  this  period  nu- 
merous prophets  flourished,  as  Elijah,  Elisha,  Jonah,  Joel, 
Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Jeremiah,  Habakkuk, 
Daniel,  Ezekiel,  &c.  The  second  book  of  Kings  comprises 
twenty-five  chapters,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  parts ; 
containing,  1.  The  history  of  the  two  monarchies,  until  the 
end  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and,  2.  The  history  of  Judah 
alone  to  its  subversion. 

Part  I.   The  Contemporary  History  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  to  the  End  of  the  former,  (ch.  i. — xvii.) 

Sect.  1.  The  contemporary  reigns  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  of  his 
associate  Jehoram,  kings  of  Judah,  and  of  Ahaziah  and 
Joram,  kings  of  Israel ;  the  translation  of  Elijah,  and  desig- 
nation of  Elisha  to  be  his  successor  in  the  prophetic  office  ; 
miracles  wrought  by  him.  (i. — viii.  2.) 

Sect.  2.  The  contemporary  reigns  of  Jehoram  king  of  Judah 
alone,  and  his  successor  Ahaziah,  and  of  Jehoram  king  of 
Israel,  (viii.  3—29.) 

Sect.  3.  Jehu  appointed  king  over  Israel ;  Jehoram  put  to 
death  by  him ;  the  reign  of  Jehu ;  death  of  Ahaziah  king  of 
Judah,  and  the  usurpation  of  Athaliah.  (ix.  x.  xi.  1 — 3.) 

Sect.  4.  The  reign  of  Jehoash  king  of  Judah,  and  the  con- 
temporary reigns  of  Jehoahaz  and  his  son  Jehoash  kings  of 
Israel ;  the  death  of  the  prophet  Elisha ;  and  the  miracle 
performed  at  his  grave,  (xi.  4 — 21.  xii.  xiii.) 

Sect.  5.  The  reigns  of  Amaziah,  Azariah,  or  Uzziah,  and 
Jotham,  kings  of  Judah,  and  the  contemporary  reigns  of 
Jehoash,  or  Joash,  Jeroboam  II.,  Zcchariah,  Shallum,  Mena- 
hem,  Pekahiah,  and  Pekah.  (xiv.  xv.) 

Sect.  6.  The  reign  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah  ;  interregnum  in 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  after  the  death  of  Pekah  terminated 
by  Hoshea  the  last  sovereign,  in  the  ninth  year  of  whose 
reign  Samaria  his  capital  was  taken  by  the  king  of  Assyria, 
whither  the  ten  tribes  were  taken  into  captivity  ;  the  sub- 
version of  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  the  mixture  of  religion 
introduced  by  the  Cuthites  who  were  transplanted  to  Sama- 
ria, (xvi.  xvii.) 

I'art  II.   The  History  of  the  Decline  aiid  Full  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Judah.  (ch.  xviii.  xxv.) 

Sect.  1.  The  reign  of  Hezekiah;  his  war  with  the  Assyrians  ; 
their  army  destroyed  by  a  plague ;  the  recovery  of  Heze- 
kiah from  a  mortal  disease ;  the  Babylonish  captivity  foretold  ; 
his  death,  (xviii.  xix.  xx.") 
Sect.  2.  The  reigns  of  Manasseh  and  Amon.  (xxi.) 
Sect.  3.  The  reign  of  Josiah.  (xxii.  xxiii.  1 — 30.) 
Sect.  4.  The  reigns  of  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and 
Zedekiah  the  last  king  of  Judah ;   Jerusalem  taken ;    the 
temple  burnt ;  and  the  Jews  carried  into  captivity  to  Baby- 
lon,  (xxiii.  31 — 37.  xxi  v.  xxv.) 

V.  The  two  books  of  Kings,  particularly  the  second, 
abound  with  impressive  and  lively  narrations ;  and  the  strict 
impartiality  with  which  the  author  of  each  book  has  related 
events  and  circumstances  dishonourable  to  his  nation,  affords 
a  convincing  evidence  of  his  fidelity  and  integrity.  They 
delineate  the  long-suffering  of  God  towards  his  people,  and 
hie  severe  chastisements  for  their  iniquitous  abuse  of  his 


mercy ;  at  the  same  time  they  mark  most  clearly  the  vera 
city  of  God,  both  in  his  promises  and  in  his  threatenings,  and 
show  the  utter  vanity  of  trusting  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  and  the 
instability  of  human  kingdoms,  from  which  piety  and  justice 
are  banished. 


SECTION  VII. 

ON  THE  BOOKS  OF  CHRONICLES. 

I.   Title II.  Author  and  date. — III.   Scope— VJ .  Analysis  of 

the  two  books  of  Chronicles. — V.   Observations  on  them. 

I.  The  ancient  Jews  comprised  the  two  books  of  Chroni- 
cles in  one  book  :  but  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  now  printed  for 
their  use,  they  have  adopted  the  same  division  which  is  found 
in  our  Bibles,  apparently  (Calmet  thinks)  for  the  purpose  of 
conforming  to  our  mode  of  reference  in  concordances,  the  use 
of  which  they  borrowed  from  the  Romish  church.  The 
JcAvs  entitle  these  books  oid\t  ''-l3^,  D«BReY  HajaiviiM,  that  is, 
The  Words  of  Bays,  or  ./Innals ,-  probably  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  compiled  out  of  diaries  or  annals,  in 
which  were  recorded  the  various  events  related  in  these  books. 
In  the  Septuagint  version  they  are  termed  nAPAAEmOMENA 
(Paraleiponiena),  the  things  that  loere  left  or  omitted ,-  because 
many  things  which  were  omitted  in  the  former  part  of  the 
sacred  history  are  here  not  only  supplied,  but  some  narra- 
tions also  are  enlarged,  while  others  are  added.  The  Greek 
translators  of  that  version  seem  to  have  considered  these 
books  as  a  supplement,  either  to  Samuel  and  to  the  books  of 
Kings,  or  to  the  whole  Bible.  The  appellation  of  Chroni- 
cles was  given  to  these  books  by  Jerome,  because  they  con- 
tain an  abstract,  in  order  of  time,  of  the  whole  of  the  sacred 
history,  to  the  time  when  they  were  written.^ 

II.  These  books  were  evidently  compiled  from  others, 
which  were  written  at  different  times,  some  before  and  others 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity :  it  is  most  certain  that  the 
books  of  Chronicles  are  not  the  original  records  or  memorials 
of  the  transactions  of  the  sovereigns  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
which  are  so  often  referred  to  in  the  books  of  Kings.  Those 
ancient  registers  were  much  more  copious  than  the  books  of 
Chronicles,  which  contain  ample  extracts  from  original  docu- 
ments, to  which  they  very  frequently  refer. 

Concerning  the  author  of  these  books  we  have  no  distinct 
information.  Some  have  conjectured  that  he  was  the  same 
who  wrote  the  books  of  Kings  :  but  the  great  difference, 
Calmet  remarks,  in  the  dates,  narratives,  genealogies,  and 
proper  names, — together  with  the  repetitions  of  the  same 
things,  and  frequently  in  the  same  Avords, — strongly  militates 
against  this  hypothesis.  The  Hebrews  commonly  assign 
the  Chronicles  to  Ezra;  who,  they  say,  composed  them 
after  the  return  from  the  captiA-ity,  and  was  assisted  in 
this  work  by  the  prophets  Zechariah  and  Haggai,  who  were 
then  living.  This  opinion  they  endeavour  to  support,  7?r5?, 
from  the  similarity  of  style  (the  last  three  verses  of  the  se- 
cond book  of  Chronicles  corresponding  very  nearly  with  the 
first  three  verses  of  Ezra),  from  the  recapitulations  and  gene- 
ral reflections  which  are  sometimes  made  on  a  long  series 
of  events : — secondly,  the  author  lived  after  the  captivity, 
since,  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  second  book  he  recites  the 
decree  of  Cyrus,  which  granted  liberty  to  the  Jews,  and  he 
also  continues  the  genealogy  of  David  to  Zerubbabel,  the 
chief  of  those  who  returned  from  the  captivity :  thirdly,  these 
books  contain  certai'a  terms  and  expressions,  which  they 
think  are  peculiar  to  the  person  and  times  of  Ezra. 

However  plausible  these  observations  may  be,  there  are 
other  marks  discernible  in  the  books  of  Chronicles,  which 
tend  to  prove  that  Ezra  did  not  compose  them.  In  the  first 
place,  the  author  continues  the  genealogy  of  Zerubbabel  to 
the  twelfth  generation :  but  Ezra  did  not  live  to  that  time, 
and,  consequently,  could  not  have  written  the  genealogy  in 
question  : — secondly,  the  writer  of  these  books  was  neither  a 
contemporary  nor  an  original  writer;  but  compiled  and 
abridged  them  from  aiiciont  memoirs,  genealogies,  annals, 
registers,  and  other  worlcs  which  he  frequently  quotes,  and 
from  which  he  sometimes  gives  copious  extracts,  without 

«  Intho  first  volume  of  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Tracts  (pp.  134— 
138.)  there  are  some  admirable  reflections  on  the  moral  causes  of  thtf 
Babylonish  captivity,  and  the  propriety  of  that  dispensation,  which  will  am- 
ply repay  the  trouble  of  perusal.  . 

•i  Calmet's  and  Dr.  Clarke's  Prefaces  to  the  two  Books  of  Chroniclea 
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changintr  the  words,  or  attempiing  to  reconcile  inconsisten- 
cies. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  tlie  author  of  those  hooks 
lived  after  the  captivity,  and  derived  his  materials  from  the 
memoirs  of  writers  contemporary  with  the  events  recorded, 
and  who  flourished  long  before  his  time.  The  authenticity 
of  these  books  is  abundantly  supported  by  the  general  mass 
of  external  evidence ;  by  which  also  their  divine  authority  is 
Cully  established,  as  well  as  by  the  indirect  attestations  of 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles.' 

III.  The  principal  Scope  of  these  books  is  to  exhibit  with 
accuracy  the  genealocfies,  the  rank,  the  functions,  and  tiie  or- 
der of  the  priests  ana  Levites;  that,  after  the  captivity,  they 
might  more  easily  assume  their  proper  ranks,  ana  re-enter  on 
their  ministry.  The  author  had  further  in  view,  to  show  how 
the  lands  had  been  distributed  among  the  families  before  the 
captivity  ;  so  that  the  respective  tribes  miirht  on  their  return 
obtain,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  the  ancient  inheritance  of 
their  fathers.  He  quotes  old  records  by  the  name  of  ancient 
things  (iChron.  iv.  22.),  and  recites  four  several  rolls  or 
numberings  of  the  people  ; — one  taken  in  the  time  of  David, 
a  second  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam,  a  third  in  the  time  of 
Jotham,  and  a  fourth  in  the  time  of  the  captivity  of  the  ten 
tribes.  In  other  places  he  speaks  of  the  numbers  which  had 
been  taken  by  order  of  king  David,  but  which  Joab  did  not 
finish.  Hence  we  may  perceive  the  extreme  accuracy  affect- 
ed by  the  .Tews  in  their  historical  documents  and  genealogies  : 
the  latter,  indeed,  could  not  be  corrupted /^rwer/y  (for  most 
of  the  people  could  repeat  them  memoriter);  although,  from 
frequent  transcription,  much  confusion  has  been  introduced 
into  many  of  the  names,  which  it  is  now,  perhaps,  impossi- 
ble to  clear  up.  It  is,  however,  most  evident  that  the  basis 
of  the  books  of  Chronicles  was  a  real  history  and  real  gene- 
alogies :  for  such  particulars  of  names  and  other  circum- 
stances would  never  have  been  invented  by  any  person,  as  no 
imaginable  purpose  could  be  answered  by  it ;  and  the  hazard 
of  making  mistakes,  and  being  thereby  exposed  when  they 
were  first  published,  would  be  very  great. 

IV.  The  Chronicles  are  an  abridgment  of  all  the  sacred 
history,  but  more  especially  from  the  origin  of  the  Jewish 
I'.uion  to  their  return  from  the  first  captivity.  The  first 
Hook  traces  the  rise  and  propagation  of  the  people  of  Israel 
from  Adam,  and  afterwards  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of 
the  reign  and  transactions  of^David.  In  the  second  Book  the 
narrative  is  continued,  and  relates  the  progress  and  dissolution 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  to  the  very  year  of  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity:  as  very  little  notice  is 
taken  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  book 
was  chiefly  extracted  from  the  records  of  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah. The  period  of  time  embraced  in  the  books  of  Chronicles 
is  about  31G8  years  ;  and  they  may  be  commodiously  divided 
into  four  parts;  viz. — 1.  The  genealogies  of  those  persons 
through  whom  the  Messiah  was  to  descend,  from  Adam  to  the 
captivity,  and  to  the  time  of  Ezra  ; — 2.  The  histories  of  Saul 
and  David  ; — 3.  The  history  of  the  united  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Judah  under  Solomon;  and,  4.  The  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  after  the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes  from 
Kehoboam,  to  its  utter  subversion  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Part  I.   Genealogical  Tables  from  Adam  to  the  time  of  Ezra. 

(IChron.  i.— ix.  1—34.) 

Hkct.  1.  Genealogies  of  the  patriarchs  from  Adam  to  Jacob, 
and  of  the  descendants  of  Judah  to  David,  and  liis  posterity 
to  Zerubbabel,  from  whom  the  Messiah  was  to  descend. 
(1  Chron.  i. — iii.) 

Sect.  2.  Genealogies  of  other  descendants  of  Judah  by  Pharez, 
and  of  the  remaining  eleven  sons  of  Jacob,  (iv. — vfii.  ix.  1.) 

Sect.  3.  Genealogies  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
after  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  (ix.  2 — 34.) 
This  long  series  of  genealogies  is  a  signal  testimony  to  llic  origin  and 
preservation  of  the  Jewish  churcli  among  mankind  ;  and  of  the  lul- 
tilmcnt  of  the  divine  promises  to  Abraham,  that  his  seed  siiould  be 
multiplied  as  the  sand  upon  the  sea-shore.  (Gen.  xx\\.  17.)  These 
genealogies  are  also  of  very  great  importance,  as  exhibiting  the 
detail  of  the  sacred  line,  through  which  the  promise  of  the  Messiah 
was  transmitted  :  so  that  "  when  in  the  fulness  of  time  this  promised 
Mediator  was  revealed  in  the  flesh,  the  church  and  the  people  of 
God  might  infallibly  know  that  this  was  that  very  promised  seed  of 
the  woman,  the  son  of  Abraham  and  the  son  of  David."*  In  perus- 
ing the  Hebrew  genealogies,  it  wilt  be  necessary  to  remember  that 
the  terms  "father,"  " son,"  "  begat,"  and  "6e^6»en,"  which  are 
of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  them,  do  not  always  denote  imme- 
diate procreation  or  filiation,  but  extend  to  any  distant  progenitor.' 


.  '  Compare  IChron.  xxiii.  13.  with  Heb.  v.  -1.  and  xxiv.  10.  with  Luke  i. 
;?■  ;  2Chron.  ix.  1.  with  Matt.  x>i.  42.  and  Luke  xi.  31. ;  and  2  Chron.  xxiv. 
,0.  21.  with  Matt,  xxiii.  3i>.  and  Luke  xi.  51. 

^  Roberts's  Clavis  Bibliorura,  p.  105. 

»  Thus  in  Gen.  xxix.  5  Laban  is  called  the  son  of  Nalior,  though,  in  fact, 
he  was  only  his  "grandson"  by  Bethuel.  Similar  instances  are  often  to 
be  found  in  the  Scriptures. 


It  is  further  to  be  observetl,  that  "  these  genealogical  tables  are  ex- 
ceedingly brief.  Nothing  is  to  be  found  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  That 
of  Benjamin  is  twice  introduced.  (1  Chron.  vii.  6—12.  and  viii.)  The 
genealogies  of  the  priests  and  Levites  are  given  most  in  detail,  ana 
terminate  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  They  aio,  however, 
very  far  from  being  complete  :  even  those  of  the  hiphpriesis,  ex- 
tending through  one  thousand  years,  comprehend  only  iwenlv-two 
successions,  where  tliirty  might  be  expected.  (1  Chron.  vi.)  '/'hose 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  are  pretty  copious  (1  Chron.  ii.  3—17.  iv.  1 — 
22.),  and  the  register  of  David's  descendants  runs  down  to  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ.  (1  ("hron.  iii.)  All  these  tables  relate  to  dis- 
tinguished families  and  individuals  :  they  occasionally  contain  many 
itnportant  historical  notices,  which  prove  that  historical  matters 
were  occasionally  introduced  in  the  original  tables.  See  I  Chron.  iv. 
9,  10.  V.  19—22.  and  viL  21— 23."« 

Part  II.  The  Histories  of  Saul  and  David.  (1  Chron.  ix.  35 — 
44.  x.— xxix.  1—22.) 

Sect.  1.  The  pedigree  of  Saul  and  his  death.  (1  Chron.  ix 

35 — 44.  X.) 
Sect.  2.  The  history  and  transactions  of  the  reign  of  David, 

including, 

§  i.  His  inauguration  ;  list  of  his  worthies,  and  account  of  his  forces, 
(xi.  xii.) 

§  ii.  The  bringing  up  of  the  ark  from  Kirjath-jearim,  first  to  the  houso 
of  Obedcdom,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  solemn  service  and 
thanksgiving  on  that  occasion,  (xiii.— xvi.)  David's  intention  of 
building  a  temple  approved  of  by  Jehovah,  (rvii.) 

I  iii.  The  victories  of  David  over  the  Philistines,  Moabites,  Syrians, 
and  Edomites  (xviii);  and  over  the  Ammonites,  Syrians,  and  Philis- 
tines, (xix.  XX.) 

§  iv.  David  takes  a  census  of  the  people  ;  a  plague  inflicted,  which  is 
stayed  at  his  intercession,  (xjti.  1—27.) 

5  v.  An  account  of  David's  regulations  for  the  constant  service  of  the 
temple  : — His  preparations  and  directions  concerning  the  building  of 
it  (xxi.  27—30.  xxii.  xxiii.  1.);  regulations  concerning  the  Levites 
(xxiii.  2 — 32.);  the  priests  (xxiv.),  singers  (xxv.),  and  porters  or 
keepers  of  the  gates,  (xxvi.) 

§  vi.  Kegulatinns  for  the  administration  of  his  kingdom  ;  list  of  hia  mili- 
tary and  civil  officers,  (xxvii.) 

§  vii.  David's  address  to  .Solomon  and  his  princes  concerning  the 
building  of  the  temple  (xxviii.) ;  the  liberal  contributions  of  David 
and  his  subjects  for  this  purpose,  and  his  thanksgiving  for  them. 
(xxi.K.  1—22.) 

Part  III.   Hie  History  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Israel  and 

Judah  under  Solomon.  (1  Chron.  xxix.  23 — 30.  2  Chron. 

i. — ix.) 

Sect.  1.  The  second  inauguration  of  Solomon: — Death  of 
David ;  the  piety,  wisdom,  and  grandeur  of  Solomon. 
(1  Chron.  xxix.  23—30.  2  Chron.  i.) 

Sect.  2.  Account  of  the  erection  and  consecration  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  of  some  other  edifices  erected  by  him.  (2  Chron.  ii. 
— viii.  16.) 

Sect.  3.  The  remainder  of  Solomon's  reign  to  his  death,  (viii. 
17,  18.  ix.) 

Part  IV.  The  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Judah,  from  the  se- 
cession of  the  Ten  Tribes,  under  Jeroboam,  to  its  Termination 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.  (2  Chron.  x. — xxxvi.) 

Sect.  1.  The  accession  of  Rehoboam  to  the  throne  of  the 

united   kingdom ;    its   division ;    Jerusalem   plundered   by 

Shishak.  (2  Chron.  x. — iii.) 
Sect.  2.  The  reigns  of  Abijah  and  Asa  kings  of  Judah.  (xiii 

— xvi.) 
Sect.  3.  The  reign  of  Jehoshaphat.  (xvii. — xx.) 
Sect.  4.  The  reigns  of  Jchoram  and  Ahaziah  ;  the  usurpation 

of  Athaliah.  (xxi.  xxii.) 
Sect.  5.  The  reign  of  Joash.  (xxiii.  xxiv.) 
Sect.  6.  The  reigns  of  Amaziah,  Uzziah,  and  Jotham.  (xxv. 

— xxvii.) 
Sect.  7.  The  reign  of  Ahaz.  (xxviii.) 
Sect.  8.  The  reign  of  Hczekiah.   (xxix. — x.txii.^ 
Sect.  9.  The  reigns  of  Manasseh  andAmmon.  (xxiiii.) 
Sect.  10.  The  reign  of  Josiah.  (xxxiv.  xxxv.) 
Sect.  11.  The  reigns  of  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and 

Zedekiab,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  temple 

(xxxvi.)^ 

*  Jahn's  Introduction  by  Prof  Turner,  p.  260. 

»  The  last  two  verses  of  the  second  book  of  Chronicles  are  evidently  the 
beginning  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  which  follows  next  in  the  order  of  tne 
canon;  and  niu.st  have  been  copied  from  it  before  the  transcriber  was 
aware  of  his  error  :  but,  tinding  his  mistake,  he  abruptly  broke  ofi;  and  be- 
gan t!ic  book  of  Ezra  at  the  customary  distance,  without  publishing  his 
error  by  erasing  or  blotting  out  those  lines  which  he  had  inadvertently 
subjoined  to  the  book  of  Chronicles.  This  copy,  however,  being  in  other 
respects  of  authority,  has  been  followed  in  all  subsequent  copies,  as  well  as 
in  all  the  ancient  versions.  This  circumstance  affords  a  proof  of  the  scru- 
pulous exactness  with  which  the  copies  of  the  canonical  books  were  after- 
wards taken.  No  writer  or  translator  would  take  upon  himself  to  correct 
even  a  manifest  error.  How  then  can  we  think  that  any  other  alteration, 
diminution,  or  addition,  would  voluntarily  be  made  by  any  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  or  not  have  been  detected  if  it  had  been  attempted  by  any  person  i 
Dr.  Kennicott,  Diss.  i.  pp.  491—491  Dr.  Friestler,  Notes  on  Scripture 
vol.  ii.  p.  94. 
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V.  Independently  of  the  important  moral  and  reli^ous  in- 
struction to  be  derived  from  the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  as 
illustrating  the  divine  dispensation  towards  a  highly  favoured 
but  ungrateful  people,  the  second  book  is  extremely  valuable 
m  a  critical  point  of  view  ;  not  only  as  it  contains  some  histo- 
rical particulars  which  are  not  mentioned  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Old  Testament,  but  also  as  it  affords  us  many  genuine 
readings,  which,  by  the  inaccuracy  of  transcribers,  are  now 
lost  in  the  older  books  of  the  13ible.  The  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  though  very 
numerous,  are  not  of  any  great  moment,  and  admit  of  an  easy 
solution,  being  partly  caused  by  various  lections,  and  partly 
arising  from  Uie  nature  of  the  books  ;  which  being  supple- 
mentary to  those  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  omit  what  is  there 
related  more  at  large,  and  supply  what  is  there  wanting.^  It 
should  further  be  recollected,  that,  after  the  captivity,  the 
Hebrew  language  was  slightly  varied  from  wliat  it  had  for- 
merly been  f  that  different"places  had  received  new  names,  or 
undergone  sundry  vicissitudes  :  that  certain  things  were  now 
better  known  to  the  returned  Jews  under  other  appellations, 
than  under  those  by  which  they  had  formerly  been  distin- 
guished ;  and  that,  from  the  materials  to  which  the  author 
had  access  (and  which  frequently  were  different  from  those 
consulted  by  the  writers  of  the  royal  histories),  he  has 
selected  those  passages  which  appeared  to  him  best  adapted 
to  his  purpose,  and  most  suitable  to  the  time  in  which  he 
wrote.  It  must  also  be  considered,  that  he  often  elucidates 
obscure  and  ambiguous  words  in  former  books  by  a  different 
mode  of  spelling  them,  or  by  a  different  order  of  the  words 
employed,  even  when  he  does  not  use  a  distinct  phraseology 
of  narration,  which  he  sometimes  adopts  .^ 

As  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles  relate  the 
same  histories,  they  should  each  be  constantly  read  and  col- 
lated together  ;  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more 
comprehensive  view  of  Jewish  history,  but  also  in  order  to 
illustrate  or  amend  from  one  book  what  is  obscure  in  either 
of  the  others. 

The  following  table  of  the  more  remarkable  parallel  pas- 
sages of  the  books  of  Chronicles  and  those  of  Samuel  and 
Kings  will  assist  the  reader  in  his  collation  of  these  books :' — 


I  Chron.  x.  1—12. 

1  Chron.  xi.  1—9.       .... 
I  Chron.  xi.  10—41.       ... 
1  Chron.  xiii.  1 — 14.  .        .        .        - 
1  Chron.  xiv.  1—7.        .        .        .        - 

1  Chron.  xvii. 

1  Chron.  xviii. 

1  Chron,  xix. 

1  Chron.  xx.  1—3.         .        .        -        . 
1  Chron.  xx.  4—8.    -        .       -        - 

1  Chron.  xxi. 

2  Chron.  i.  3—13.      .... 

2  Chron.  i.  14—17.        .        .        .        . 

2  Chron.  ii. 

2  Chron.  iii.  iv. 

2  Chron.  v.  2.  vii.  10.         ... 
2  Chron.  vii.  11—22.     -       .       .       . 

2  Chron.  viii. 

2  Chron.  ix.  1—12.        .        .        .        . 
2  Chron.  ix.  13—31.  .... 
2  Chron.  x.  1.  xi.  4.      • 
2  Chron.  xii.  2—11.   .... 
2  Chron.  xvi.  1—6.       .        .        -        - 

2  Chron.  xviii. 

2  Chron.  xx.  31—37.     ... 
2  Chron.  xxi.  6—10.  .... 

2  Chron.  xxii.  2—6.      .        .        .        . 

2  Chron.  xxii.  10.  xxiii.  21. 

2  Chron.  xxiv.  1—14.    ... 

2  Chron.  xxv.  1^.  11.  17—24.  27,  28. 

2  Chron.  xx-vi.  1,  2.      - 

2  Chron.  xxvii.  1^. 

2  Chron.  xxviii.  1—4.  .        .        .        . 

2  Chron.  xxix.  1,  2.  • 

2  Chron.  xxxii.  9—21. ... 

2  Chron.  xxxii.  24—31.     . 

2  Chron.  xxxiii.  1—10. ... 

2  Chron.  xxxiv.  1,  2.  8—28. 

2  Chron.  xxxiv.  29—33. 

2  Chron.  xxxv.  18.  20—25. 

2  Chron.  xxxvi.  1.         .        .       . 

2  Chron.  xxxvi.  2 — 4. 


1  Sam.  xxxi. 

2  Sam.  V.  1—10. 

1  Sam.  xxiii.  8 — 39. 

2  Sam.  vi.3-11. 
2  Sam.  V.  11—25. 
2  Sam.  vii. 

2  Sam.  vHi. 

2  Sam.  X. 

2  Sam.  xi.  1.  xii.  30.  et  seq. 

2  Sam.  xxi.  18—22. 

2  Sam.  xxiv. 

1  Kings  iii.  4 — 14. 

1  Kings  X.  26—29. 

1  Kings  V.  15—32. 

1  Kings  vi.  vii. 

1  Kings  viii. 

1  Kings  ix.  1—9. 

1  Kings  xi.  15—28. 

1  Kings  X.  1 — 13. 

1  Kirgs  X.  14—29. 

1  Kings  xii.  1—24. 

IKingsxiv.  25— 28. 

1  Kings  XV.  17-22. 

1  Kings  xxii.  2—35. 

1  Kings  xxii.  41—50. 

2  Kings  viii.  17—24. 
2  Kings  viii.  26—29. 
2  Kings  xi. 

2  Kings  xii.  1—16. 

2  Kings  xiv.  1—14.  19,  20. 

2  Kings  xiv.  21,  22. 

2  Kings  XV.  33.  35. 

2  Kings  xvi.  2—4. 

2  Kings  xviii.  2,  3. 

2  Kings  xviii.  17—37 

2  Kings  XX.  1—19. 

2  Kings  xxi.  1—10. 

2  Kings  xxii. 

2  Kings  xxiii.  1 — 20. 

2  Kings  xxiii.  22,  23. 

2  Kings  xxiii.  29,  30. 

2  Kings  xxiii.  31—34. 


SECTION  VIII. 


ON   THE    BOOK   OF    EZRA. 


'  The  above  remark  will  be  clearly  illustrated  by  comparing  2  Kings  xxiv. 
6.  with  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6.  and  Jer.  xxxvi.  30. ;  1  Kings  xv.  2.  with  2  Chron. 
XV.  19.;  1  Kings  xxii.  44.  with  2  Chron.  x\'ii.6. ;  2  Kings  ix.  27.  with  2  Chron. 
xxii.  9.  See  also  Professor  Dahler's  learned  Disquisition  "  De  Librorum 
Paralipomen'.uv  auctoritate  atque  fide  historica"  ^vo.  Argentorati  et  Lipsiffi, 
1S19) ;  in  which  he  had  instituted  a  minute  collation  of  the  books  of  Chro- 
nicles with  the  books  of  Samuel  and  of  Kings ;  and  has  satisfactorily  vindi- 
cated their  genuineness  and  credibility  against  the  insinuations  and  objec- 
tions of  some  recent  sceptical  German  critics. 

»  Calmet's  Dictionary,  article  Chronicles,  in  fine. 

•  This  table  is  copied  from  Prof  Turner's  and  Mr.  Whittingham's  trans- 
lation of  Jahn,  p.  272.  note. 


I.  Title  and  author. — II.  Argument,  scope,  and  synopsis  of  its 
contents. — ^lU.  Observations  on  a  spurious  passage  ascribed 
to  Ezra. 

I.  The  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  anciently 
reckoned  by  the  Jews  as  one  volume,  and  were  divided  by 
them  into  the  first  and  second  books  of  Ezra.  The  same  di- 
vision is  recognised  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  :  but 
the  third  book,  assigned  to  Ezra,  and  received  as  canonical  by 
the  Greek  church,  is  the  same,  in  substance,  as  the  book 
which  properly  bears  his  name,  but  interpolated.  And  the 
fourth  DOOK,  which  has  been  attributed  to  him,  is  a  manifest 
forgery,  in  which  the  marks  of  falsehood  are  plainly  discern- 
ible, and  which  was  never  unanimously  received  as  canonical 
either  by  the  Greek  or  by  the  Latin  church,  although  some 
of  the  fathers  have  cited  it,  and  the  Latin  church  has  bor- 
rowed some  words  out  of  it.  It  is  not  now  extant  in  Greek, 
and  never  was  extant  in  Hebrew. 

It  is  evident  that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Ezra  was  per- 
sonally present  at  the  transactions  recorded  in  it,  the  narrative 
being  in  the  first  person.  It  also  bears  upon  the  face  of  it 
every  character  of  natural  simplicity,  and  contains  more  par- 
ticulars of  time,  persons,  and  places,  than  could  have  been 
introduced  by  any  other  individual.  That  the  last  four  chap- 
ters of  this  book  were  written  by  Ezra  himself  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  as  he  particularly  describes  himself  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  chapter,  and  likewise  frequently  introduces 
himself  in  the  subsequent  chapters.  The  Jews,  indeed, 
ascribe  the  whole  of  this  book  to  Ezra,  and  their  opinion  is 
adopted  by  most  Christian  commentators.  But  as  the  writer 
of  the  first  six  chapters  appears,  from  ch.  v.  4.,  to  have  been 
at  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  it  is  evident 
from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  chapter  that  Ezra  did  not 
go  thither  until  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (a  dis- 
tance of  sixty  years),  some  persons  have  ascrioed  the  first  six 
chapters  to  a  more  ancieiit  author.  This,  however,  does  not 
necessarily  follow :  and  we  apprehend  it  will  appear  that 
these  chapters  were  written  by  Ezra  as  well  as  the  last 
four : — 

In  the  first  place,  from  the  intimate  connection  of  the  sixth 
chapter  with  the  seventh  .■  for  the  diversity  of  speech  and  nar- 
ration observable  in  them  may  readily  be  accounted  for  by 
the  circumstance  of  Ezra's  having  copied,  or  extracted  from, 
the  authentic  memoirs,  which  he  found  on  his  arrival  at  Jeru- 
salem, of  the  transactions  that  had  happened  since  the  return 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

Secondly,  the  same  method  of  nairation  prevails  in  both 
parts:  for,  as  in  the  second  part  (ch.  vii.  12 — 26.), the  royal 
decree  is  inserted,  entire,  in  the  Uhaldee  dialect ;  so,  in  the 
first  part,  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  the  epistle  of  the  Samaritans  to 
the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  and  his  reply  to  them,  together  with 
part  of  the  fourth  chapter,  are  also  given  in  Chaldee. 

And,  lastly,  in  the  third  place,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  short 
historical  compendium,  like  the  book  of  Ezra,  should  be  the 
work  of  more  than  one  author :  nor  ought  we  to  assign  it  to 
several  authors,  unless  we  had  either  express  declarations 
or  internal  evidence  that  they  were  concerned  in  it ;  all  these 
evidences  are  wanting  in  the  book  of  Ezra. 

This  book  is  written  in  Chaldee  from  chapter  iv.  8.  to 
chapter  vi.  18.  and  chapter  vii.  12 — 26.  As  this  portion  of 
Ezra  chiefly  consists  of  letters,  conversations,  and  decrees, 
expressed  in  that  language,  the  fidelity  of  the  historian  pro- 
baoly  induced  him  to  take  down  the  very  words  which  were 
used.  The  people,  too,  having  been  accustomed  to  the 
Chaldee  during  the  captivity,  were  in  all  probability  better 
acquainted  with  it  than  with  the  Hebrew  ;  for  it  appears  from 
.  Nehemiah's  account  that  they  did  not  all  understand  the  law 
of  Moses  as  it  had  been  delivered  in  the  original  Hebrew 
tongue. 

II.  The  book  of  Ezra  harmonizes  most  strictly  with  the 
prophecies  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  which  it  materially  elii 
cidates.  (Compare  Ezra  v.  with  Hagg.  i.  12.  and  Zech.  iii. 
iv.)  It  evinces  the  paternal  care  of  Jehovah  over  his  chosen 
people,  whose  history  it  relates  from  the  time  of  the  edict 
issued  by  Cyrus,  to  the  twentieth  year  of  Artgxerxes  Longi- 
manus,— a  period  of  about  seventy-nine  o. .  according  tc  aome 
chronologers,  of  one  hundred  years.  Tliis  book  consists  of 
two  principal  divisions  :  the  first  contains  a  narrative  of  the 
return  of  the  Jevis  from  Babylon  under  the  conduct  of  Zerub- 
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oabcl ;  and  the  second  giv  A  an  account  of  the  reformation  of 

religion  under  Ezra. 

Part  I.  From  the  Return  of  the  Jews  under  Zerulbabel  to  the 

Rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  (ch.  i. — vi,) 

Sect.  1.  The  edict  of  Cyrus,  permitting  the  Jews  to  return  into 
Judsea  and  rebuild  the  temple  ;  account  of  the  [)coplc  who 
first  returned  under  the  conduct  of  Zerubbabcl,  and  of  their 
offerings  towards  rebuilding  the  temple,  (i.  ii.)  On  this 
joyous  occasion  it  is  probable  that  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
sixth  psalm  was  composed. 

Sf.ct.  2.  The  building  of  the  temple  commenced,  but  hindered 
by  the  Samaritans,  (iii.  iv.) 

Skct.  3.  The  temple  finished  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspes,  by  the  encouragement  of  the  decree  issued  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign,  (v.  vi.) 

The  history  contained  in  the  book  of  Esllicr  should  be  read  after  these 
two  chapters,  as  it  relates  to  this  period  of  Jewish  history. 

Part  II.   The  Arrival  of  Ezra  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  Refonna- 

tion  made  thereby  him.  (vii. — x.) 
.  Sect.  1.  The  departure  of  Ezra  from  Babylon  with  a  commis- 
sion from  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  (vii.) 
Sect.  2.  Account  of  his  retinue  and  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  (viii.) 
Sect.  3.  Narrative  of  the  reformation  ciTcctcd  by  him.  (ix.  x.) 
The  zeal  and  piety  of  Ezra  appear,  in  this  book,  in  a  most 
3onspicuous  po^nt  of  view :  his  memory  has  always  been 
held  in  the  highest  reverence  by  the  Jews,  who  consider  him 
as  a  second  Moses  :  though  not  expressly  styled  a  prophet, 
he  wrote  under  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  the 
canonical   authority  of  his  book   has  never  been  disputed. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  hundred  and  twentieth  year  of 
his  age,  and  to  have  been  buried  at  Jerusalem. 

III.  In  Justin  the  Martyr's  conference  with  Trypho  the 
Jew,  there  is  a  very  extraordinary  passage  respecting  the 
typical  import  of  the  passover,  cited  by  that  father :  in  which 
Ezra,  in  a  speech  made  before  the  celebration  of  the  passover, 
expounds  the  mystery  of  it  as  clearly  relating  to  Christ ;  and 
which,  Justin  concludes,  was  at  a  very  early  day  expunged 
from  the  Hebrew  copies  by  the  Jews,  as  too  manifestly 
favouring  the  cause  oi  Christianity.  The  passage  may  be 
thus  translated:' — '^^ And  Ezra  said  unto  the  people,  This 
PASSOVER  IS  our  Saviour  and  our  refuge  ;  and  if  ye  shall  un- 
derstand and  ponder  it  in  your  heart,  that  ive  are  about  to  hum- 
ble HIM  in  this  sign,  and  afterwards  shall  believe  on  him,  thtn 
this  place  shall  not  be  made  desolate  for  ever,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts.  But  if  ye  will  not  believe  on  him,  nor  hear  his  preach- 
ing, ye  shall  be  a  laughingstock  to  the  Gentiles.''''  As  this  pas- 
sage never  existed  in  the  Hebrew  copies,  and  is  not  now  to 
be  found  either  in  them  or  in  any  copies  of  the  Septua- 
gint  version,  it  is  the  opinion  of  most  critics  that  it  originally 
crept  into  the  Greek  Bibles  from  a  marginal  addition  by  some 
early  Christian,  rather  than  that  it  was  expunged  from  the 
later  copies  by  the  Jews. 
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SECTION  IX. 

ON  THE  BOOK  OF  NEHEMIAH. 

I.  Title  and  author. — II.  Argument  and  synopsis  of  its  con- 
tents. 

I.  The  book  of  Nehemiah,  we  have  already  observed,  is 
in  some  versions  termed  the  second  book  of  Ezra  orEsdras, 
from  an  opinion  which  anciently  obtained,  and  was  adopted 
by  Athanasius,  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  and  other  eminent 
fathers  of  the  churcn,  that  Ezra  was  the  author  of  this  book. 
In  the  modern  Hebrew  Bibles  it  has  the  name  cf  Nehemiah 
prefixed  to  it,  which  is  also  retained  in  our  English  Bibles. 
The  author  of  this  book  was  not  the  Nehemiah  who  returned 
to  Jerusalem  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel. 

That  Nehemiah,  whose  name  this  book  bears,  and  who 
was  cup-bearer  to  Artaxerxes  Logimanus,  was  the  author  of 
it,  there  cannot  be  any  reasonable  doubt :  the  whole  of  it 
being  written  in  his  name,  and,  what  is  very  unusual  when 
-•ompared  with  the  preceding  sacred  historians,  being  written 
in  the  first  person.  The  insertion  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
register  in  chap.  xii.  1 — 26.  (which  is  supposed  to  militate 
against  this  generally  received  opinion)  may  be  accounted 

«  Justin.  Martyr.  Dial,  cum  Tryphone,  pp.  292,  293.  edit  by  Thirlby,  or 
»ol.  ii.  p.  196.  ed.  Oberther.  Mr.  Whitakcr  (Origin  of  Arianism,  p.  303.) 
tdvocates  its  genuineness ;  and  concludes  that  the  passage  in  question  ori- 

Bnally  stood  in  Ezra  vi.  19—22.,  probably  between  the  20th  and  21st  verses, 
r.  Grabe,  Dr.  Thirlby,  and  after  them  Archbp.  Magee  (Disc,  on  Atone- 
ment, vol.  i.  p.  306.  note),  doubt  its  genuineness.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  is  disposed 
Co  believe  it  authentic.  (Disc,  on  Eucharist,  p.  83.) 
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for  by  supposing  it  either  to  have  been  added  bv  some  subse 
quent  author,  or,  perhaps,  by  the  authority  of  the  great  syna 
goguo :  for  it  seems  to  be  unconnected  with  tlu;  narrative  of 
Nehemiah,  and,  if  genuine,  must  ascribe  to  him  a  degree  of 
longevity  which  appears  scarcely  credible.^ 

II.  Nehemiah,  according  to  some  writers,  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  of  the  royal  liouse  of 
Judah  :  as  the  office  he  held  in  the  Persian  court  (that  of 
cup-bearer)  was  a  post  of  great  honour  and  influence,  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  a  man  of  illustrious  family;  and  of  his 
intt^grity,  prudence,  and  piety,  the  whole  of  this  book  presents 
abundant  evidence.  He  arrived  at  Jerusalem  thirteen  years 
after  Ezra,  with  the  rank  of  governor  of  the  province,  and 
vested  witli  full  power  and  authority  to  encourage  the  re- 
building of  the  walls  of  that  city,  and  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  his  countrymen  in  every  possible  way. 

Having  governed  Judaea  for  twelve  years  (Neh.  xiii.  6.), 
Neiiemiali  returned  to  his  royal  patron  (ii,  G.),  and  after  a 
short  time  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to  his  country, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  book  may  1)0  conveniently  divided  into  four  parts;  viz. 
Part  I.    The  Departure  of  Nehemiah  from  Shushan,  with  a 

Royal  Commission  to  rebuild  the  IValh  of  Jerusalem,  and 

his  first  Arrival  there,  (ch.  i.  ii.  1 — 11.) 
Part  II.  Account  of  the  Building  if  the  Walls,  rwttvithstand 

ing  the  Obstacles  interposed  by  Sanbnllaf.  (ii.  12 — 20.  iii. — 

vii.  4.) 
Part  III.    The.  first  Rrf/rmution  accomplished  by  Nehemiah,- 

containing. 

Sect.  1.  A  register  of  the  jwrsons  who  had  first  returned  from 
Babylon,  and  an  account  of  the  oblations  at  the  temple 
(vii.  .5—72.) 

Sect.  2.  Account  of  the  reading  of  the  law,  and  the  celebra 
tion  of  the  feast  of  talicmacles.   (viii.) 

Sect.  3.  A  solemn  fast  and  humiliation  kept ;  and  the  renewal 
of  the  covenant  of  the  IsraeUtes  with  Jehovah,  (ix.  x.) 

Sect.  4.  List  of  those  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  other 
cities  occupied  by  the  Jews  that  returned  ;  register  and  suc- 
cession of  the  high-priests,  chief  Levites,  and  principal 
singers,  (xi,  xii.  1 — 26.)  The  completion  and  dedication  of 
the  wall.  (xii.  27—47.) 
Part  IV.   The  Second  Reformation  accomplished  by  Nehemiah 

on  his  second  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  his  Correctif/n  of  the 

Abuses  which  had  crept  in  during  his  Absence,  (xiii.) 

In  Nehemiah  we  have  the  shining  character  of  an  able 
governor,  truly  zealous  for  the  good  of  his  country  and  for 
the  honour  of  his  religion  :  who  quitted  a  noble  and  gainful 
post  in  the  greatest  court  in  the  world  ;  generously  spent  the 
riches  he  had  there  acquired  for  the  public  benefit  of  his  fel 
low  Israelites ;  and  waded  through  inexpressible  diflTiculties 
with  a  courage  and  spirit,  which  alone  could,  with  the  divim 
.blessing,  procure  the  safety  and  reform  the  manners  of  such 
an  unhappy  and  unthoughtful  nation.'  The  administration 
of  this  pious  and  truly  patriotic  governor  lasted  about  thirty- 
six  years,  to  the  year  of  the  world  3574  according  to  some 
chronologers,  but  Dr.  Prideaux  lias  with  more  probability 
fixed  it  to  the  year  3595.  The  Scripture  history  closes  with 
the  book  of  Nehemiah. 


SECTION  X. 


ON  THE  BOOK  OF  KbTHER. 


I.  Title. — II.  Author. — III.  Argument. — IV.  Synopsis  of  its 
contents. 
I.  This  book,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  person 
whose  history  it  chiefly  relates,  is  by  the  Jews  termed  Me- 
gillah  Esther,  or  the  volume  of  Esther.  The  history  it  con- 
tains comes  in  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  of 
Ezra  :  its  authenticity  was  questioned  by  some  of  the  fathers 
in  consequence  of  the  name  of  God  being  omitted  through- 
out,^ but  it  has  always  been  received  as  canonical  by  the 
Jews,  who  hold  this  book  in  the  highest  estimation,  placing 
it  on  the  same  level  with  the  law  of  Moses.  They  oelieve 
that  whatever  destruction  may  attend  the  other  Sacred  Wril- 

»  Prideaux,  Connection,  sub  anno45<^.  vol.  i.  p.  296.  et  ieq.  8th  edition. 

r  Pvle'.«  Paraphrase  on  the  Old  Testament,  vol.  iv.  p.  642. 

«  On  thi.s  account,  Profcs.sor  De  Weite.  who  objects  to  all  the  othei 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  their  theocraticotnythological  spirit,  con- 
demns thU  for  its  want  of  religion !  (Prof.  Turner's  Translation  of  Jabn,  p. 
2S9.)    Such  is  the  consistency  of  neologian  critics  ' 
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[Part  V.  Chap.   11 


inofs,  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book  of  Esther  will  always  be 
preserved  by  a  special  providence. 

IL  Concerning  the  author  of  ihis  book,  the  opinions  of 
ijil)lical  critics  are  so  greatly  divided,  thnt  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  by  whom  it  was  written.  Augustine  and  some  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  ascribe  it  to  Ezra.  By 
other  writers  it  is  ascribed  to  the  joint  labours  of  the  ^reat 
synagogue,  who,  from  the  time  of  Ezra  to  Simon  the  Just, 
superintended  the  edition  and  canon  of  Scripture.  Philo  the 
Jew  assigns  it  to  Joachin,  the  son  of  Joshua  the  high-priest, 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel.  Cellerier  ascribes  it  to  an 
unknown  author,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  facts 
recorded  in  this  book.'  Others  thint  it  was  composed  by 
Mordecai :  and  others,  again,  attribute  it  to  Esther  and  Mor- 
decai  jointly.  The  two  latter  conjectures  are  grounded  on 
the  following  declaration  in  Esther  ix.  20.  23. : — And  Mor- 
decai wrote  these  things,  and  sent  letters  unto  all  the  Jews  that 
were  in  all  the  provinces  of  king  Jhasuerus  ,■  and  the  Jews 
undertook  to  do  as  they  had  begun,  and.  as  Mordecai  had  writ- 
ten unto  them.  But  the  context  of  the  passage  clearly  shows 
that  these  words  do  not  relate  to  the  book  itself,  but  to  the 
circular  letters  which  Mordecai  sent  to  the  Jews  in  all  the 

firovinces  of  the  Persian  empire,  announcing  the  mighty  de- 
iverance  from  their  enemies  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to 
them,  and  instituting  a  perpetual  anniversary  in  commemora- 
tion of  such  deliverance.2  The  institution  of  this  festival, 
and  its  continued  observance  to  the  present  time,  is  a  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  history  of  Esther,  and 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  book  which  bears  her  name :  since 
it  is  impossible,  and,  in  fact,  inconceivable,  that  a  nation 
should  institute,  and  afterwards  continue  to  celebrate,  through 
long  succession  of  ages,  this  solemn  annual  festival,  merely 
■jcause  a  certain  man  among  them  had  written  an  agreeable 
lable  or  romance. 

A  more  probable  opinion  (and  which  will  enable  us  satis- 
factorily to  account  for  the  omission  of  the  name  of  God  in 
this  book)  is,  that  it  is  a  translated  extract  frgm  the  memoirs 
of  the  reign  of  the  Persian  monarch  Aliasuerus.  The  Asiatic 
sovereigns,  it  is  well  known,  caused  annals  of  their  reigns  to 
he  kept :  numerous  passages  in  the  books  of  Kings  and 
(chronicles  prove  that  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  had  such 
annals;  and  the  book  of  Esther  itself  attests  that  Ahasuerus 
had  similar  historical  records,  (ii.  23.  vi.  1.  x.  2.)  It  was 
indispensably  necessary  that  the  Jews  should  have  a  faith- 
ful narrative  of  their  nistory  under  Queen  Esther.  Now, 
from  what  more  certain  source  could  they  derive  such  history 
than  from  the  memoirs  of  the  kin^  her  consort  ?  Either  Ezra, 
or  Mordecai,  had  authority  or  credit  enough  to  obtain  such  an 
extract.  In  this  case,  we  can  better  account  for  the  retaining 
of  the  Persian  word  Furim,  as  well  as  for  the  details  which 
we  read  concerning  the  empire  of  Ahasuerus,  and  (which 
eould  otherwise  be  of  no  use  whatever  for  the  history  of 
Esther)  for  the  exactness  with  which  the  names  of  his  minis- 
ters and  of  Haman's  sons  are  recorded.  The  circumstance 
of  this  history  being  an  extract  from  the  Persian  annals  will 
also  account  for  the  Jews  being  mentioned  only  in  the  third 
person,  and  why  Esther  is  so  frequently  designated  by  the 
title  of  queen,  and  Mordecai  by  the  epithet  of  "the  Jew." 
It  will  also  account  for  those  numerous  parentheses  which 
interrupt  the  narrative  in  order  to  subjoin  the  illustrations 
which  were  necessary  for  a  Jewish  reader ;  and  by  the  abrupt 
termination  of  the  narrative  by  one  sentence  relative  to  the 
power  of  Ahasuerus,  and  another  concerning  Mordecai's 
greatness.    Finally,  it  is  evident  that  the  author  of  this  ex- 

1  Tntroduclion  a  la  Lecture  des  Livree  Saints  (AncienTeBtament),  p.  320. 
a  For  »n  account  of  this  festival,  called  the  feast  of  Purim,  see  Vol.  U. 
?utin.  Chap.  iV.  ivilL 


tract,  whoever  he  was,  wished  to  make  a  hnal  appeal  to  the 
source  whence  he  derived  it.  (x.  2.)  This  very  plausible 
conjecture,  we  apprehend,  will  satisfactorily  answer  the  ob- 
jection that  this  hook  contains  nothing  peculiar  to  the  Israel- 
ites, except  Mordecai's  genealogy.  There  is,  unquestionably, 
no  mention  made  of  Divine  Providence,  or  of  the  name  of 
God,  in  these  memoirs  or  chronicles  of  Ahasuerus;  and  if  the 
author  of  the  extract  had  given  it  a  more  Jewish  complexion, 
— if  he  had  spoken  of  the  God  of  Israel, — instead  of  render- 
ing his  narrative  more  credible,  he  would  have  deprived  it 
of  an  internal  character  of  trutli.-^ 

III.  The  transactions  recorded  in  this  book  relate  to  the 
time  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,^  the  same  who  reigned 
during  tlie  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  They  commence 
about  the  year  of  the  world  3514,  and  continue  through  a 
period  not  exceeding  einrhteen  or  twenty  years.  The  Book 
of  Esther  relates  the  elevation  of  a  Jewish  captive  to  the 
throne  of  Persia,  and  the  providential  deliverance  of  herself 
and  people  from  the  macninations  of  the  cruel  Haman  and 
his  associates,  whose  intended  mischief  recoiled  upon  them- 
selves :  thus  affording  a  practical  comment  on  the  declaration 
of  the  royal  sage : — "•  Though  hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked 
shall  not  be  unpunished :  but  the  seed  of  the  righteous  shall 
be  delivered."  (Prov.  xi.  21.) 

IV.  The  book  consists  of  two  parts :  detailing, 

Part  I.  The  Fromofion  of  Esther,-  and  the  essential  Service 
rendered  to  the  King  by  Mord.tcai,  in  detecting  a  Flat  against 
his  Life.  (i.  ii.) 

Part  II.  The  .Advancement  of  Haman :  his  Designs  against 
the  Jews,  and  their  Frustrcition. 

Sect.  1.  The  promotion  of  Haman,  and  the  occasion  of  which 
he  availed  himself  to  obtain  an  «dict  for  massacring  the 
Jews,  (iii.) 
Sect.  2.  The  consequent  affliction  of  the  Jews,  and  the  mea- 
sures pursued  by  them,  (iv.) 
Sect.  3.  The  defeat  of  Haman's  particular  plot  against  the 

life  of  Mordecai.  (v.  vi.  vii.) 
Sect.  4.  The  defeat  of  his  general  plot  against  the  Jews. 

(vui.  ix.  1 — 16.) 
Sect.  .5.  The  institution  of  the  festival  of  Purim,  to  comme- 
morate their  deliverance  (ix.  17 — 32.);  and  the  advancement 
of  Mordecai.  (x.) 
In  our  copies  the  book  of  Esther  terminates  with  the  third 
verse  of  the  tenth  chapter :  but  in  the  Greek  and  Vulgata 
Bibles,  there  are  ten  more  verses  annexed  to  it,  together  with 
six  additional  chapters  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches 
account  to  be  canonical.     As,  however,  they  are  not  ex- 
tant in  Hebrew,  they  are  expunged  from  the  sacred  canon  by 
Protestants,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  compiled  by  some 
Hellenistic  Jew. 

»  Coqucrel,  Biographie  Sacree,  torn.  i.  pp.  361 — 363.  (Amsterdam,  1825.  j 
*  Chronologers  are  greatly  divided  in  opinion  who  was  the  Ahasuerus 
of  the  sacred  historian.  Scaliger,  who  has  been  followed  by  Jahn,  has  ad- 
vanced many  ingenious  arguments  to  show  tliat  it  was  Xerxes  who  was 
intended ;  Archbishop  Usher  supposes  to  have  been  Darius  the  son  of 
Ilystaspes.  The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  of  Dr.  Prideaux  (Connection, 
sub  anno  453,  vol.  1.  pp.  270.  et  seq.) ;  who,  after  a  very  minute  discussion, 
maintains  that  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther  was  Artaxerxes  Longinianus,  agree- 
ably to  the  account  of  .Tosephus,  (Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xi.  c.  6.)  of  the  Septua- 
gint  version,  and  of  the  apocryphal  additions  to  the  book  of  Esther.  The 
opinion  of  Prideaux  is  adopted  oy  Bishops  Tomline  and  Gray,  and  the  very 
accurate  chronologer,  Dr.  Hales.  (See  Gray's  Key,  p.  227.  Toniline's 
Elements,  vol.  i.  p.  93.  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  p.  524.  et  aeq. 
We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  permission  given  to  Nehemiah  to  re- 
build the  walls  of  .Jerusalem  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  Esther  and  Mor- 
decai, and  that  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  from  the  Persian  yoke  was 
gradually,  though  silently,  effected  by  the  same  influence.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  pious  reason,  assigned  by  Artaxerxes  (Ezra  vii.  23.)  for  the 
regulations  given  to  Ezra,  originated  in  the  correct  views  of  religion  which 
were  communicated  to  him  by  his  queen  Esther. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


ON  THE  POETICAL  BOOKS. 


Though  some  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  which  present  thcm- 
Belves  to  our  notice  in  the  presf.'nt  chapter,  are  anterior  in 
point  of  date  to  the  Historical  Books,  yet  they  are  usually 
.-classed  by  themselves  under  the  title  oi  the  Poetical  Boalm  ,- 
oecause  they  are  almost  wholly  composed  in  Hebrew  verse. 
This  appellation  is  of  considerable  antiiiiiity.  Gregory  Na- 
tianzen  calls  them  \.\m  Five  Alilriral  Jiunk.s ;  Amphilochius, 
bishop  of  Iconium,  in  his  iambic  poem  addressed  to  Seleucus' 
enumerates  them,  and  gives  them  a  similar  denomination ;  as 
also  do  Epiphanius  and  Cyril  of  Jenisalem.'  The  Poetical 
Books  are  five  in  number,  viz.  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Kc- 
clesiastes,  and  the  Canticles  or  Song  of  Solomon :  in  the 
Jewish  canon  of  Scripture  they  are  classed  among  the 
Hagiographa,  or  Holy  Writings ;  and  in  our  Bibles  they  are 
placed  oetween  the  Historical  and  Prophetical  Books. 


SECTION  I. 


0\  THE  BOOK  OF  vOB. 


I.  Title  of  the  book. — II.  Reality  of  Job's  person. — III.  ..^^c' 
in  -which  he  lived. — IV.  Scene  of  the  poem  of  Job. — Y.  .Au- 
thor and  canonical  uuthovily. — VI.  Structure  of  the  poem. 
VII.  Arg'ument  and  scope. — VIII.  Spurious  addition  to  this 
book  in  the  Scptuagint  Version. — IX.  Hides  for  stndtfinff 
this  book  to  advantage. — X.  Synopsis. — XI.  Idea  of  the 
patriarchal  theology,  as  contained  in  the  book  of  Job, 

1.  This  book  has  derived  its  title  from  the  venerable  patriarch 
Job,  whose  prosperity,  afllictions,  and  restoration  trom  the 
deepest  adversity,  are  here  recorded,  together  with  his  exem- 

Clary  and  unequalled  patience  under  all  his  calamities.  No 
ook,  perhaps,  has  more  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  critics 
and  commentators  than  this  of  Job ;  and  though  the  iiruits 
necessarily  assigned  to  this  article  prevent  us  irorn  detailing 
all  the  various  and  discordant  hypotheses  which  have  been 
offered  concerning  it,  yet  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  principal 
opinions  that  have  been  entertained  respecting  this  ])ortion  of 
Scripture  can  at  no  time  be  either  uninterestnig  or  unimpor- 
tant, 

n.  Although  this  book  professes  to  treat  of  a  real  person, 
yet  the  actual  existence  of  the  patriarch  has  been  questioned 
oy  many  eminent  critics,  who  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
the  whole  poem  is  a  mere  fictitious  narration,  intended  to 
instruct  through  the  medium  of  parable.  This  opinion  was 
first  announced  by  the  celebrated  Jewish  Rabbi  Maimonides,- 
and  has  since  been  adopted  by  Le  Clerc,  IMichaelis,  Semler, 
Bishop  Stock,  and  others.  The  reality  of  Job's  existence, 
on  the  contrary  (independently  of  its  being  the  uniform  be- 
lief of  the  Jewish  ana  Christian  church),  has  been  maintain- 
ed with  equal  ability  by  Leusden,  Calmet,  Heidegger,  Carp- 
zov,  Van  Til,  Spanheim,  Moldenhawer,  Schultens,  Ilgen, 
Archbishop  Magce,  Bishops  Patrick,  Sherlock,  Lowth, 
Tomline,  and  Gray,  Drs.  Kennicott  and  Hales,  Messieurs 
Peters  and  Good,  Drs.  Taylor  and  Priestley,  and,  in  short, 
by  almost  every  other  modern  commentator  and  critic. 

The  principal  arguments  commonly  urged  against  the  re- 
ality of  Job's  existence  are  derived  from  the  nature  of  the 
exordium  in  which  Satan  appears  as  the  accuser  of  Job ; 
from  the  temptations  and  sufferings  permitted  by  the  Al- 
mighty Governor  of  the  world  to  befall  an  upright  character ; 
from  the  artificial  regularity  of  the  numbers  by  which  the 
patriarch's  possessions  are  described,  as  seven  thousand, 
three  thousand,  one  thousand,  five  hundred,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  first  argument,  the  incredibility  of  the 
conversation  which  is  related  to  have  taken  place  between 
the  Almighty  and  Satan,  "  who  is  supposed  to  return  with 
news  from  the  terrestrial  regions," — an  able  commentator  has 
remarked.  Why  should  such  a  conversation  be  supposed  in- 
credible ■?  The  attempt  at  wit  in  the  word  news  is  somewhat 
2ut  of  place ;  for  the  interrogation  of  the  Almighty,  "  Hast 

«  Grez^  Naz.  Carm.  33.  V.  16.    Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  93.    Paris,  161 1.    Epipha- 
■lus  lie  Pond,  et  Mens.  p.  533.    Suicer's  Tliesaurus,  torn.  li.  roce  <r7.',',i. 
•  Moreh  N^ochim,  part  ii.  sect.  22. 


thou  fixed  thy  view  upon  my  servant  Jo.j,  a  perfect  and  up 
right  MAN  V  (i.  8.)  instead  of  aiming  at  the  acquisition  of 
news,  is  intended  as  a  severe  and  most  appropriate  sarcasm 
upon  the  fallen  spirit.  "Hast  thou, — wno,  with  superior 
faculties  and  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  my  will, 
hast  not  continued  perfect  and  upright, — fixed  thy  view  upon 
a  subordinate  Ijcing,  far  weaker  and  less  informed  than  thy- 
self, who  has  continued  so'?" — "  The  attendance  of  the  apos- 
tate at  the  tril)unal  of  the  Almighty  is  plainly  designed  to 
show  us  that  good  and  evil  angels  are  equally  amenable  to 
hirn,  and  equally  subject  to  his  authority ; — a  doctrine  com- 
mon to  every  part  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures, 
and,  except  in  tlic  mythology  of  the  Parsees,  recognised  by, 
perhaps,  every  ancient  system  of  religion  whatever.  Thp 
part  assigned  to  Satan  in  the  present  work  is  that  expressly 
assigned  to  him  in  the  case  oi  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  garden 
of  fvden,  and  of  our  Saviour  in  the  wilderness;  and  which  is 
assi™ed  to  him  generally,  in  regard  to  mankind  at  large,  bv 
all  tTie  evangelists  and  apostles  whose  writings  have  reached 
us,  bolii  in  tli(  ir  strictest  historical  narratives,  and  closest 
argumentative  inductions.  And  hence  the  argument  which 
should  induce  us  to  regard  the  present  passage  as  fabulous, 
should  induce  us  to  regard  all  the  rest  in  the  same  light  which 
are  imbued  with  the  same  doctrine : — a  view  of  the  subject 
which  would  sweep  into  nothingness  a  much  larger  portion 
of  the  Bible  than,  we  are  confident,  M.  Michaelis  would 
choose  to  part  with. 

"The  other  arguments  are,  comparatively,  of  small  mo- 
ment. We  want  not  fable  to  tell  us  tliat  good  and  upright 
men  may  occasionally  become  the  victims  of  accumulated 
calamities;  for  it  is  a  living  fact,  which,  in  the  mystery  of 
Providence,  is  perpetually  occurring  in  every  country  :  while 
as  to  the  roundness  of  the  numbers  by  which  the  pauiarch's 
possessions  are  described,  nothing  could  have  been  more 
ungraceful  or  superfluous  than  for  the  ])oet  to  have  descended 
to  units,  had  even  the  literal  numeration  demanded  it.  And 
although  he  is  stated  to  have  lived  a  hundred  and  for;  y  years 
after  his  restoration  to  prosperity,  and  in  an  sera  in  wliicn  the 
duration  of  man  did  not,  perhaps,  much  exceed  that  of  the 
present  day,  it  should  be  recollected,  that  in  his  person  as 
well  as  in  his  property  he  was  specially  gifted  by  the  Al- 
mighty :  that,  from  various  passages,  he  seems  to  have  been 
younger  than  all  the  interlocutors,  except  Elihu,  and  much 
younger  than  one  or  two  of  them  :  that  nis  longevity  is  par- 
ticularly remarked,  as  though  of  more  than  usual  extent :  and 
that,  even  in  the  present  age  of  the  world,  we  have  well 
authenticated  instances  of  persons  iiaving  lived,  in  different 

§arts  of  the  globe,  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  ahun- 
red  and  sixty,  and  even  a  hundred  and  seventy  years.' 
"  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  historical  truth  of  the  book  of 
Job,  that  its  language  should  be  a  direct  transcript  of  that 
actually  employed  by  the  different  characters  introauced  into 
it;  for  in  such  case  we  should  scarcely  have  a  single  book 
of  real  history  in  the  world.  The  Iliad,  the  Shah  Nameh, 
and  the  Lusiad,  must  at  once  drop  all  pretensions  to  such  a 
description ;  and  even  the  pages  of  Sallust  and  Cajsar,  of 
Rollin  and  Hume,  must  stand  upon  very  questionable  au- 
thority. It  is  enough  that  the  real  sentiment  be  given,  and 
the  general  style  copied  :  and  this,  in  truth,  is  all  that  is 
aimed  at,  not  only  in  our  best  reports  of  parliamentary 
speeches,  but  in  many  instances  (which  is  indeed  much 
more  to  the  purpose),  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  their  quotations  from  the  Old."' 

Independently  of  these  considerations,  which  we  think 
sufficiently  refute  the  objections  adduced  against  the  reality 
of  Job's  existence,  we  may  observe,  that  there  is  every  pos- 
sible evidence  that  the  booK,  which  bears  his  name,  contains 
a  literal  history  of  the  temptations  and  sufferings  of  a  real 
character. 

In  the  first  place,  that  Job  was  a  real,  and^t  a  fictitious 

»  See  Pantalogia,  art.  Life;  and  EncyclopcCdia  Britannica,  art.  Lon 
gexiiy. 

*  Dr.  Good's  Introductory  Hissertafion  to  his  version  of  Job,  pp.  xv. — 
xvii.  See  also  Archbishop  Ms'jee's  Discourses  and  Dissertations  o:i  the 
Atonement,  vol.  ii.  pp.  49— .'O  Dr.  Gregory's  translation  of  Bishop  Lowth'* 
Lectures,  vol.  ii.  pj).  358—3/0.  in  mnes. 
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character,  may  be  inferred  from  the  manner  in  which  lie  is 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Thus,  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
speaks  of  him : — Though,  these  three  men,  JSuah,  Daniel,  and 
fob,  were  in  it,  they  should  deliver  bid  their  own  .souls  by  their 
righteousness,  saith  the  Lord  God.  (Ezek,  xiv.  14.)'  1"  ^l^is 
passage  the  prophet  ranks  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Jol),  toirether, 
as  powerful  intercessors  with  God  ;  the  first  for  his  fvimily  ; 
the  second  for  the  wise  men  of  Babylon ;  and  the  tiiird  lor 
his  friends :  now,  since  Noah  and  Daniel  were  uncjuestionably 
real  characters,  we  must  conclude  the  same  of  Job.  Behold, 
gays  the  apostle  James,  ive  count  them  happy  which  endure.- 
ye  have  heard  of  the  patience  of  Job,  and  have  seen  the  end  oj 
the  Lord,  that  the  Lord  is  very  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy. 
(James  v.  11.)  It  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that  a  divinely 
inspired  apostle  would  refer  to  an  imajrinary  character  as  an 
example  of  patience,  or  in  proof  of  the  mercy  of  God.2  But, 
besides  the  authority  of  the  inspired  writers,  we  have  the 
strongest  internal  evidence,  from  the  book  itself,  that  Job 
was  a  real  person :  for  it  expressly  specifies  the  names  of 
persons,  places,  facts,  and  other  circumstances  usually  related 
in  true  histories.  Thus  we  have  the  name,  country,  piety, 
wealth,  &c,  of  Job  described  (ch,  i.)  ;  the  names,  number, 
and  acts  of  his  children  are  mentioned  ;  the  conduct  of  his 
wife  is  recorded  as  a  fact  (ii,) ;  his  friends,  their  names, 
countries,  and  discourses  with  him  in  his  afflictions,  are  mi- 
nutely delineated,  (ii,  11.  &c,)  And  can  we  rationally 
imagine  that  these  were  not  realities  1 

Further,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  respecting 
the  real  existence  of  Job,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  proved 
by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  eastern  tradition :  he  is 
mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  book  of  Tobit,  who  lived 
during  the  Assyrian  captivity  ;=  he  is  also  rcTi^eatedly  men- 
tionetT  by  Mohammed ''  as  a  real  character.  The  whole  of 
his  history,  with  many  fabulous  additions,  was  known  among 
the  Syrians  and  Chaldaeans ;  many  of  the  noblest  families 
among  the  Arabians  are  distinguished  by  his  name,=  and 
boast°of  being  descended  from  him.  So  late  even  as  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  we  are  told,  that  there  were  many  per- 
sons who  went  into  Arabia  to  see  Job's  dunghill,^  which,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  could  not  have  subsisted  through  so 
many  ages ;  but  the  fact  of  superstitious  persons  making 
pilgrimages  to  it  sufficiently  attests  the  reality  of  his  exist- 
ence, as  also  do  the  traditionary  accounts  concerning  the 
place  of  Job's  abode.' 

Ill,  Since,  then,  the  book  of  Job  contains  the  history  of  a 
real  character,  the  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  age  in 
which  he  lived, — a  question  concerning  v.'hich  there  is  as 
great  a  diversity  of  opinion,  as  upon  any  other  subject  con- 
nected with  this  venerable  monument  of  sacred  antiquity. 
Thus,  some  think  that  he  lived  in  the  days  of  Moses,  from  a 
supposed  resemblance  between  the  style  of  Moses  and  that 
of  Job ;  others  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  from  an  expression 
in  Job  xxvii,  12,,  because  at  that  time  all  was  vanity,  and 
every  man  did  that  which  was  good  in  his  own  eyes.  Others, 
again,  refer  him  to  the  time  of  Ahasucrus  or  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  on  account  of  the  search  then  made  for  beauti- 
ful women,  ff-m  whom  the  monarch  might  select  a  consort 
f  Esth,  ii,  2.  &c.),  and  because  Job's  daughters  are  mentioned 
(Job  xiii.  15.)  as  being  the  fairest  in  the  whole  land.  Scune 
make  him  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Solomon  and  the 
queen  of  Sheba,  if  not  Solomon  himself,**  because  the  Sabeans 

«  To  evade  the  strong  proof  afforded  by  Ezekiel's  express  recognition  of 
tlie  reality  of  .lob's  person,  .lahn  reinarlt  s  that  fictitious  personages  rnay  be 
brought  upon  the  stage  along  with  real ;  as  is  evident  fioin  Luke  xvi.  19 — 
31.,  where  Aoraliam  is  introduced  with  the  fictitious  characters  I-azarns 
and  the  rich  man.  But  there  is  an  evident,  difference  between  a  parable 
expressly  purporting  to  be  fictitious,  and  a  solemn  rebuke  or  warning  to  a 
whole  nation.  Besides,  in  Luke,  the  circumstances  predicated  of  all  the 
characters  are  fictitious;  in  Ezekiel  they  are  unquestionably  true  with  re- 
lation to  Noah  and  Daniel,  and  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  so  in 
the  other  instance  associated  with  these  two.  (Prof  Turner's  translation 
of  Jahu,  p.  467.  note.) 

»  Elements  of  Chrisliaii  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  94. 

»  Tobit  ii.  12.  in  llie  Vulgate  version,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  exe- 
«<ited  from  a  more  extended  hi.story  ofTobit  than  the  original  of  the  Greek 
rursion. 

.«  Sale's  Koran,  pp.  271.  375.  4to.  edit.  See  also  D'Herbelol's  Bibliotheque 
Orit  ntale,  voce  Ailib,  torn.  i.  p.  145. 4to  edit. 

»  As  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Sultan  Saladin  (Elmancin,  Hi,=t.  Sara- 
cen, p.  3.);  and  also  Saladin  himself,  whose  dynasty  is  known  in  tlie  East 
by  tlu*  name  of  ^abiah  or  .lobile,^.     U'llerbelot,  torn.  i.  pp.  140,  147. 

«  Criryso.sloudKjiop.  Antioch.  }ln«\.  5,     Op.  toui.  ii.  p.  59.  A. 

■<  Thevenoi'a^lyase,  p.  447.  La  Roque,  Voyages  en  Syrie,  torn.  i.  p.  239. 

'  Siaeudlin  (a  modern  Oertnan  critic,  who  plainly  disbelieves  any  inspi- 
ration of  tie  Old  TestameiiO,  takes  a  middle  course.  Conceiving  that  he 
has  discovered  in  the  book  of  Job  phrases,  sentiments,  and  pictures  of 
maimers  which  belong  to  a  later  date,  and  that  its  composition  is  more  ela- 
borate and  exquisite  than  that  of  the  generality  of  the  other  Hebrew  books, 
he  does  not  ascribe  to  it  such  a  remote  antiquity  as  many  scholars  of  the 
greseiit  day  suppose:  but  since  it  exhibits  other  indubitable  murks  of  a 


are  noticed  in  Job  i.  15.  &c. ;  and  others,  with  Nebuchadne* 
zar,  because  the  Chaldaeans  are  introduced  in  Job  i.  17. 
Lastly,  some  state  him  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Jacob, 
whose  daughter  Dinah  they  suppose  him  to  have  married : 
and  this  conjecture  they  ground  upon  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  expression  in  Job  ii.  10.  {thou  speakest  like  a  foolish 

woman)  and  that  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  7.  ( hath  wrought  folly 

in  [more  correctly  against']  Israel.)^  The  puerility  of  these 
conjectures  sufficiently  inaicates  their  weakness ;  one  thing, 
however,  is  generally  admitted  with  respect  to  the  age  of 
Job,  viz.  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  period  when  he  must 
have  lived,  Even  those  who  contend  for  the  late  production 
of  the  book  of  Job,  are  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  this  par- 
ticular. Grotius  thinks  the  events  of  the  history  are  such 
as  cannot  be  placed  later  than  the  sojourning  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  Wilderness.  Bishop  Warburton,  in  like  manner, 
admits  them  to  bear  the  marks  of  high  antiquity ;  and 
Michaelis  confesses  the  manners  to  be  perfectly  Abrahamic, 
that  is,  such  as  were  common  to  all  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
Israelites,  Ishmaelites,  and  Iduma3ans,'c  The  following  are 
the  principal  circumstances  from  which  the  age  of  Job  may 
be  collected  and  ascertained :" — 

1.  The  Usserian,  or  Bible  chronology,  dates  the  trial  of 
Job  about  the  year  1520  before  the  Christian  sera,  twenty- 
nine  years  before  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt; 
and  that  the  book  was  composed  before  that  event,  is  evident 
from  its  total  silence  respecting  the  miracles  which  accom- 
panied the  exode :  such  as  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the 
destruction  of  the  Egyptians,  the  manna  in  the  desert,  &c, ; 
all  of  which  happened  in  the  vicinity  of  Job's  country,  and 
were  so  apposite  in  the  debate  concerning  the  Avays  of  Pro- 
vidence, that  some  notice  could  not  but  nave  been  taken  of 
them,  if  they  had  been  coeval  with  the  poem  of  Job. 

2.  That  it  was  composed  before  Abraham's  migration  to 
Canaan  may  also  be  inferred,  from  its  silence  respecting  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  other  cities  of 
the  plain,  which  were  still  nearer  to  Idumsea,  where  the 
scene  is  laid. 

3.  The  length  of  Job's  life  places  him  in  the  patriarchal 
times.  He  survived  his  trial  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
(xlii,  16,),  and  was  probably  not  less  than  sixty  or  seventy 
at  that  time  :  for  we  read  that  his  seven  sons  were  all  grown 
up,  and  had  been  settled  in  their  own  houses  for  a  consider- 
able time,  (i,  4,  6.)  F  d  speaks  of  the  "  sins  of  his  youth" 
(xiii.  26.),  and  of  the  prosperity  of  "  his  youth ;"  and  yet 
Eliphaz  addresses  hir.i  as  a  novice  : — "  With  us  are  both  the 
very  aged,  much  elde,  than  thy  father.''^  (xv.  10.) 

4.  I'hat  he  did  not  live  at  an  earlier  period  may  be  collect- 
ed from  an  incidental  observation  of  Bildad,  who  refers  Job 
to  their  forefathers  for  instruction  in  wisdom  : 

Inquire,  I  pray  thee,  of  the/o;-?H6r  age, 

And  prepare  thyself  to  the  search  of  their  fathers  : 

Assigning  as  a  reason,  the  comparative  shortness  of  life  and 
consequent  ignorance  of  the  present  generation : 

(For  we  are  but  of  peslerday,  and  know  nothing 
Because  our  days  npoii  earth  are  a  shadow). 

But  the  "  fathers  of  the  former  age,"  or  grandfathers  of  the 
present,  were  the  contemporaries  of  Peleg  and  Joktan,  in  the 
fifth  generation  after  the  deluge :  and  they  might  easily  have 
learned  wisdom  from  the  fountain-head  by  conversing  with 
Shem,  or  perhaps  with  Noah  himself;  whereas,  in  the  seventh 
generation,  the  standard  of  human  life  was  reduced  to  about 
two  hundred  years,  which  was  a  shadow  compared  with 
the  longevity  of  Noah  and  his  sons, 

5.  The  general  air  of  antiquity  which  pervades  the  man- 
ners recorcfed  in  the  poem,  is  a  further  evidence  of  its  remote 
date.     The  inai»ners  and  customs,  indeed,  critically  corres- 

venerable  antiquity,  lie  is  led  to  suppose  tliat  it  was  composed  by  senie 
Hebrew  author  of  a  lower  age,  perhaps  by  Solomon  himself,  out  of  certain 
very  ancient  remains  of  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy,  to  which  that  au 
tbor  added  some  things  of  his  own,  and  had  thrown  the  whole  into  its  pre- 
sent practical  form  and  arrangement.— Sfaeudlin's  Theol.  Moralis  Hebraih 
rum  ante  Christiim  Hist.  (Getting.  1794,)  cited  in  I)r.  Smith's  Scripture 
Testimony  of  the  Messiah,  vol.  i.  p.  210. 

»  Mercerus,  Pra^f  ad  Job.  The  l3i.«hop  of  Ivillala  (Dr.  Stock),  after 
Bishoji  Warburton,  refers  tlie  time  of  Job  lo  that  of  Ezra,  whom  he  sup- 
poses to  be  its  author.  (Preface  to  his  translation  of  Job,  pp-  v.  vi.)  His 
arguments  are  very  larirelv  examined  and  refuted  by  Archbishop  Magee, 
Discour.ses,  vol.  ii.  pp.  87—154.  See  also  British  Critic,  vol.  xxix.  O.  9.  pp. 
369-372. 

>o  Grotius,  Pr;ef  ad  Job.  Warburton's  Divine  1  egation,  book  vi.  sect.  2. 
Michaelis,  Notae  et  Epimetra  in  Lowthii  Pra;le.;:'.'^nes,  p.  ISl.  Magee,  vol. 
ii.  p.  57. 

"  Theje  observations  are  digested  from  the  united  remark^f  Dr.  Halei, 
in  his  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  pp.  55— .59  and  of  Arcbbi(«h«D 
Ma^ee;  in  his  Discourses,  vol.  ii.  pp.  58—63. 
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pond  witli  that  early  period.  Thus,  Job  speaks  of  the  most 
ancient  kind  of  writing,  by  sculpture  (xix.  21.)  :  liis  riches 
also  are  reckoned  by  his  cattle,  (xlii.  12.)'  Furtlior,  Job 
acted  as  high-priest  in  his  family,  according  to  the  p;itri;irchal 
usage  (Gen.  viii.  20.)  :  for  the  institution  of  an  established 
priesthood  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  place  anywhere 
until  the  time  of  Alirahara.  Melchizedcc  king  of  Salem  was 
a  priest  of  the  primitive  order  (CJen.  xiv.  18.) :  such  also 
was  Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Idumaia.  (Exod.  xviii.  12.)  The  first  remilar  priesthood 
was  probably  instituted  in  Kgypt,  where  .fosepii  was  mar- 
ried to  the  daughter  of  the  priest  of  On.  (Gen.  xli.  15.) 

6.  The  slavish  homage  of  prostration  to  princes  and  great 
men,  which  prevailed  in  Egypt,  Persia,  and  the  East  in 
general,  and  which  still  subsists  there,  was  unknown  in 
Arabia  at  that  time.  Though  Job  was  one  of  the  "  greatest 
men  of  all  the  East,"  we  do  not  find  any  such  adoration  paid 
to  hiui  by  his  contemporaries,  in  the  zenith  of  his  prosperity, 
among  tne  marks  of  respect  so  minutely  described  in  the 
twenty-ninth  cKapter.  "  When  the  younir  mm  saw  him, 
they  rdd  tlicmselvcs  (rather,  shrunk  back),  through  respect  or 
rustic  bashfulness ;  the  a^ed  arose  and  stood  up  in  his  presence 
(more  correctly,  ranged  themselves  about  him),  the  princes 
refrained  from  talking,  and  laid  their  hand  upon  their  mouth  ,- 
the  nobles  held  their  peace,  and  were  all  attention  while  he 
spoke."  All  this  was  highly  respectful  indeed,  hut  still  it 
was  manly,  and  showed  no  cringing  or  servile  adidation. 
With  this  description  correspond  the  manners  and  conduct 
of  the  genuine  Arabs  of  the  present  day, — a  majestic  race, 
who  were  never  conquered,  and  who  have  retained  their 
primitive  customs,  features,  and  character,  with  scarcely  any 
alteration.2 

7.  The  allusion  made  by  Job  to  that  species  of  idolatry 
alone,  which  by  general  consent  is  admitted  to  have  been  the 
most  ancient,  namely,  Zabianism,  or  the  worsliip  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  also  to  the  exertion  of  the  judicial  authority 
against  it  (xxxi.  2G — 28.),  is  an  additional  and  most  com- 
plete proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  poem,  as  well  as  a 
decisive  mark  of  the  patriarchal  age.' 

8.  A  further  evidence  of  the  remote  antiquity  of  this  book 
is  the  language  of  Job  and  his  friends ;  who,  being  all  Idu- 
mseans,  or  at  leas'i,  Arabians  of  the  adjacent  country,  yet  con- 
versed in  Hebrew.  This  carries  us  up  to  an  age  so  early  as 
that  in  which  all  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  l;?raelites,  Idu- 
maeans,  and  Arabians,  yet  continued  to  speak  one  common 
lau'Tuage,  and  had  not  branched  into  different  dialects.'' 

'.>.  Lastly,  Dr.  Hales  has  adduced  d^ndcand  more  particu- 
lar pro(f,  draion  from  astronomy,  which  FIXES  the  time  of  the 
fiatriarch's  trial  to  184  years  before  the  birth  of  Abraham : 
or,  by  a  retrograde  calculation,  the  principal  stars  referred  to 
in  Job,*  by  the  names  of  Chimah  and  Chtfit,  or  I'aurus  and 
Scorpio,  are  found  to  have  been  the  cardinal  constellations  of 
spring  and  autumn  in  the  time  of  Job,  of  which  the  chief 
stars  are  .Jldebaran,  the  bull's  eye,  and  Antures,  the  scor- 
pion's heart.  Knowing,  therefore,  the  longitudes  of  these 
stars  at  present,  the  interval  of  time  from  thence  to  the 
assumed  date  of  Job's  trial  will  give  the  difference  of  their 
longitudes,  and  ascertain  their  positions  then,  with  respect  to 
the  vernal  and  autumnal  points  of  intersection  of  the  equinoc- 
tial and  ecliptic  ;  which  ciifference  is  one  degree  in  71^  years, 
according  to  the  usual  rate  of  the  precession  of  the  erptinoxes.'^ 

>  The  word  keschildli,  whicli  is  translalcil  o  piece  of  money  (xlii.  11.), 
there  is  good  reason  to  understand  as  signifying  a  laiub.  .See  Arclibishop 
.Magee's  critical  note,  Discourses,  vol.  ii.  pp.  r)9— lil. 

•  Tliey  are  thus  described  by  Sir  Wilhain  Jones  :— "Their  eyes  arc  full 
of  vivacity;  their  speech  voluble  and  articulate;  their  deportment  manly 
and  dignified;  their  apprehension  quick  ;  their  minds  always  present  and 
attentive  ;  with  a  spirit  of  independence  appearing  in  the  countenance  of 
the  lowest  among  them.  Men  will  always  ditler  in  their  ideas  of  civiliza- 
tion, each  measuring  it  by  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  thelrown  counirv  ; 
but  if  courtesy  and  urbanity,  a  love  of  poetry  ami  eloquence,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  e.valted  virtues,  be  ajuslerproot  of  civilized  society,  we  have  certain 
proof  that  the  people  of  Arabia,  both  on  plains  and  in  cities,  in  republican 
and  mmiarchical  states,  were  eminently  civilized  tor  many  ages  belorctinir 
roncjuest  of  Persia."  Asiatic  Researcties,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.  or  Workis  vol.  iii.  p. 
XV  8vo.  edit. 

»  Hishop  Lowth's  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  p.  355.  note.  Although  Sir  William 
Jones  could  obtain  but  little  accurate  information  concerning  llie  Zabiun 
faith,  yet,  ho  remarks,  "  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  people  of  Vemen 
;.\rabia)  very  soon  fell  into  the  common  but  fatal  error  of  adoring  the  sun 
*nd  the  firmament :  for  even  the  third  in  descent  from  Yoktan,  who  was 
consequently  as  old  as  Nahor,  took  the  surname  of  Abdu-sham*,  or  ser- 
geant of  the  sun  :  and  his  family,  we  are  assured,  paid  particular  honour  to 
'hat  luminary.  Other  tribes  worshipped  the  planets  and  fixed  stars." 
Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  8.  or  Sir  William  Jones's  Works,  vol.  iii. 
p.  57. 

•  Bishop  Lowth,  lect.  xxxii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  350,  351. 

•  ix.  9.  xxjcTiii.  31,  32. 

•  For  an  explanation  of  this  astronomical  phenomenon,  and  its  applica- 
jon  to  chronology,  see  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol.  i.  pp.  186—19?.    For  the 


"In  A.  D.  1808,  Aldebaran  was  in  2  signs,  7  dea.  east 
longitude.  But  since  the  date  of  .Job's  t7ial,  b.  c."y3S8, 
added  to  1800,  makes  4138  years,  the  precession  of  the  equi 
noxes  amoimted  to  1  sign  27  deg.  53  min.  which,  beino- sub- 
tracted from  tiie  former  (luantity,  left  Aldebaran  in  only  ".* 
deg.  7  min.  lonifitude,  or  distance  from  the  vernal  intersec- 
tion, which,  falling  within  the  constellation  Taurus,  conse- 
quently rendered  it  the  cardinal  constellation  of  spring,  a* 
Pisces  is  at  present. 

"  In  A.  D.  1800,  Antares  was  in  8  signs  G  deg.  58  min.  east 
longitude,  or  2  signs  0  deg.  58  min.  east  of  the  autumnal 
intersection ;  from  which  subtracting,  as  before,  the  amount 
of  the  precession,  Antares  was  left  only  9  deg.  5  min.  east. 
Since,  then,  the  autumnal  equinox  was  found  within  Scorpio, 
this  was  then  the  cardinal  constellation  of  Autumn,  as  Virgo 
is  at  present. 

"  Since,  then,  these  calculations  critically  correspond  with 
thf;  positions  of  the  equinoxes  at  the  a.ssumed  date  of  Job's 
trial,  but  disagree  with  the  lower  dates  of  the  age  of  Moses, 
and  still  more  of  Ezra,  furnishing  different  cardinal  constel- 
lations, we  may  rest  in  the  assumed  date  of  the  trial  as  cor- 
rect. Such  a  combination  and  coincidence  of  various  rays 
of  evidence,  derived  from  widely  different  sources,  history, 
sacred  and  profane,  chronology,  and  astronomy,  and  all  con- 
verging to  th(!  same  common  focus,  tend  strongly  to  establish 
the  time  of  .Job's  trial  as  rightly  assigned  in  the  year  b.  c. 
2337  (2130  of  the  common  computation),  or  818  years  aftei 
the  delude;  184  years  before  the  birth  of  Abraham;  474 
years  before  the  settlement  of  Jacob's  family  in  Egypt,  and 
G8'J  years  before  their  exode  or  departure  from  thence.'^  Tlie 
preceding  ;;rguments  receive  additional  weight,  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  manner  in  which  God  has  vouchsafed  to 
deal  witii  niankitKl,  In  Gen.  xi.  we  read  that  the  erection 
of  the  tower  of  Biihel  for  idolatrous  purposes  had  occasioned 
the  dispersion.  Idolatry  "  was  gradually  encroaching  still 
further  on  every  fiiiily,  which  had  not  yet  lost  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God.  Whoever  has  studied  the  conduct  of 
Providence,  will  liave  observed,  that  God  has  never  left  him- 
self withoiit  witnessi'S  in  the  world,  to  the  truth  of  his 
religion.  To  the  old  world,  Noah  w^as  a  preacher,  and  a 
witness  ;  to  the  latter  times  of  patriarchism,  Abraham  and  his 
descendants  ;  to  the  ages  of  the  Levitical  law,  IMoses,  David, 
and  the  Prophets  :  and  to  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  the 
apostles  and  the  martyrs  were  severally  witnesses  of  the 
truth  of  God.  But  we  have  no  account  whatever,  unless  Job 
be  the  man,  that  any  faithful  confessor  of  the  one  true  God 
arose  between  the  dispersion  from  Babel  and  the  call  of 
A.brahan!.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  family  of  Shem  was  the 
visible  church  of  that  age;  it  will  be  answered,  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  even  this  family  were  not  also  idolaters  : 
for  Joshua  tells  the  Israelites  (Josh.  xxiv.  2.),  that  the  an- 
cestors of  Abraham  were  worshippers  of  images. 

"Job,  therefore,  in  the  age  of  error,  may  be  considered  as 
the  faithful  witness,  in  his  day,  to  the  hope  of  the  Messiah  : 
he  professed  the  true  religion,  and  his  belief  in  the  following 
important  truths  :  the  creation  of  the  world  by  one  Supreme 
Being;  the  government  of  that  world  by  the  Providence  of 
God;  the  corruption  of  man  by  nature;  the  necessity  of  sa- 
crifices, to  propitiate  the  Deity ;  and  the  certainty  of  a  future 
resurrection.  These  were  the  doctrines  of  the  patriarchal 
age,  as  well  as  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  covenants, 
'riiey  are  the  fundamental  truths  of  that  one  system  of  reli- 
gion, which  is  alone  acceptable  to  God,  by  whatever  name 
it  may  be  distinguished  in  the  several  ages  of  the  world."^ 

On  the  evidence  ubove  offered  respecting  the  antiquity  of 
the  book  of  Job,  the  reader  will  form  his  own  conclusions. 
At  this  distance  of  time,  it  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  determine 
its  precise  date;  but  topics  like  these  are  of  comparatively 
little  importance,  and  do  not  alTect,  in  any  degree,  either  the 
sentiments  expressed,  or  the  moral  inculcated,  in  this  part 
of  the  inspired  volume. 

IV.  The  country,  in  which  the  scene  of  this  poem  is  laid, 
is  stated  (Job  i.  1.)  to  be  the  land  of  Uz,  Mhich  by  some 
geographers  lias  been  placed  in  Sandy,  and  by  others  in 
Stony,  Aruhi.i.  Bochart  strenuously  advocated  the  former 
opinion,  in  which  he  has  been  powerfully  supported  by 
Spanheim,  Calmet,  Carpzov,  Heidegger,  and  some  later 

calculations  given  in  the  text,  he  makes  acknowledgments  to  Dr.  Brinkley 
Andrews,  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  university  of  Dublin  (now  Bishop 
of  Cloyne):  subsequently  to  the  making  of  tiii.-;  calculation,  Dr.  H.  disco- 
vered that  it  had  been  anticipated  and  publi.->hed  at  Paris  by  M.  Ducou- 
tant,  in  1765. 

1  Townsend's  Old  Testament  arranged  in  Historical  and  Chronalogicai 
Order,  voL  i.  p.  29.  note. 
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^vriters;  Micnaelis,  ilgen,  and  Jalui,  place  the  scene  in  the 
vallc/  uf  Damascus;  but  Bishop  Lowlh  -and  Archbishop 
Magee,  Dr.  Hales,  Dr.  Good,  and  some  later  critics  and 
phirologers,  have  shown  that  the  scene  is  laid  in  Idumaea. 

That  the  land  of  Uz,  or  Gmiiz  (Job  i.  1.),  is  evidently 
idumaja,  appears  from  Lam.  iv.  21.  Uz  was  the  prandsoii 
of  Seir  the  Horite.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  21.  23.;  1  Chron.  i. 
nS.  42.)  Seir  inhabited  that  mounminous  tnict  which  was 
called  by  his  name  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  but, 
Ills  posterity  being  expelled,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Idu- 
masans.  (Deut.  ii.  12.)  Two  other  men  are  mentioned  of 
the  name  of  Uz;  one  the  grandson  of  Slieni,  the  other  the 
son  of  Nachor,  the  brother  of  Abraham;  but  whether  any 
district  was  called  after  their  name  is  not  clear.  Idumaea  is 
a  part  of  Arabia  Petraja,  situate  on  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Num.  xxxiv.  3.  Josh.  xv.  1.  21.): 
the  land  of  Uz,  therefore,  appears  to  have  been  between 
Egypt  and  Philistia  (Jer.  xxv.  20.),  wliere  the  order  of  the 
places  seems  to  have  been  accurately  observed  in  reviewing 
the  different  nations  from  Egypt  to  Babylon;  and  the  same 
people  seem  again  to  be  described  in  exactly  the  same  situa- 
tions. (Jer.  xlvi. — 1.)  Nor  does  the  statement  of  the  inspired 
writer,  that  Job  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the  East 
(Job  i.  3.),  militate  against  the  situation  of  the  land  of  Uz. 

The  expressions,  men  of  the  East,  children  of  the  East,  or 
Eastern  people,  seems  to  have  been  the  general  appellation 
for  that  mingled  race  of  people  (as  they  are  called,  Jer.  xxv. 
4.0.)  who  inhabited  the  country  between  Egypt  and  the 
Euphrates,  bordering  upon  Judaja  from  the  south  to  the  east; 
the  Iduma;ans,  the  Amalekites,  the  Midianites,  the  Moabites, 
the  Ammonites  (see  Judg.  vi.  3.  and  Isa.  xi.  14.)  ;  of  these 
the  Idumceans  and  Amalekites  certainly  possessed  the  south- 
ern parts.  (See  Num.  xxxiv.  3.  xiii.  29.;  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8. 
10.)  This  appears  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  case :  the 
whole  region  between  Egypt  and  the  Euphrates  was  called 
the  East,  at  first  in  respect  to  Egypt  (where  the  learned 
Joseph  Mede  thinks  the  Israelites  acquired  this  mode  of 
speaking),'  and  afterwards  absolutely  and  without  any  rela- 
tion to  situation  or  circumstances.  Abraham  is  said  to  have 
sent  the  sons  of  his  concubines,  Hagar  and  Keturah,  "  east- 
ward to  the  country  which  is  commonly  called  the  East" 
(Gen.  xxv.  6.),  where  the  name  of  the  region  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  llie  same  situation,  bolom.on  is  reported 
"to  have  excelled  in  wisdom  all  the  Eastern  people,  and  all 
Egypt"  (1  Kings  iv.  30.):  that  is,  all  the  neighbouring 
people  in  that  quarter :  for  there  were  people  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Egypt,  and  bordering  on  the  south  of  Judaea, 
who  were  famous  for  wisdom,  namely,  the  Idumseans  (see 
Jer.  xlix,  7. ;  Obad.  8.),  to  whom  we  may  well  believe  this 
passage  might  have  some  relation.  Thus  Jehovah  addresses 
the  Babylonians  :  "  Arise,  ascend  unto  Kedar,  and  lay  waste 
the  children  of  the  East"  (.ler.  xlix.  28.),  notwithstanding 
these  were  really  situated  to  the  west  of  Babylon.  Although 
Job,  therefore,  be  accounted  one  of  the  Orientals,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  his  residence  must  be  in  Arabia  Deserta. 

In  effect,  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  the  history  of  an  in- 
habitant of  Idumaea  is  the  subject  of  the  poem  which  bears 
the  name  of  Job,  and  that  all  the  persons  introduced  into  it 
were  Idumaeans,  dwelling  in  Idumaea,  in  other  words,  Edom- 
ite  Arabs.  These  characters  are,  Job  himself,  of  the  land 
of  Uz ;  Eliphaz  of  Teman,  a  district  of  as  much  repute  as 
Uz,  and  which,  it  appears  from  the  joint  testimony  of  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  Amos,  and  Obadiah,^  formed  a  principal  part 
of  Idumaea;  Bildad  of  Shuah,  who  is  always  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  Sheba  and  Dedan,  the  first  of  whom  was 
probably  named  after  one  of  the  brothers  of  Joktan  or  Kahtan, 
and  the  last  two  from  two  of  his  sons,  all  of  them  being 
uniformly  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  Idumsea  (Gen.  xxv.  2,  3. ; 
Jer.  xlix.  8.)  ;  Zophar  of  Naama,  a  city  importing  pleasant- 
ness, which  is  also  stated  by  Joshua  (xv.  21.  41.)  to  have 
been  situate  in  Idumaea,  and  to  have  lain  in  a  southern  di- 
rection towards  its  coast,  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and 
Elihu  of  Buz,  which,  as  the  name  of  a  place,  occurs  only 
once  in  sacred  writ  (Jer.  xxv.  23.),  but  is  there  mentioned 
in  conjunction  with  Teman  and  Dedan ;  and  hence,  neces- 
sarily, like  them,  a  border  city  upon  Uz  or  Idumaea.  Allow- 
mg_  this  chorography  to  be  correct  (and  such,  upon  a  fair 
review  of  facts,  we  may  conclude  it  to  be),  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  conceiving  that  hordes  of  nomadic  Chaldeans  as 
well  as  Sabeans, — a  people  addicted  to  rapine,  and  roving 
about  at  immerjse  distances  for  the  sake  of  plunder, — should 

"  Mede's  Works,  p.  5S0. 
Jer.  xlix.  7.  20. ;  Ezek.  xxv.  1?  ;  Amos  i.  11,  12. ;  Obad  8,  9 


have  occasionally  infested  the  defenceless  country  of  Idumaea 
and  roved  from  the  Euphrates  even  to  Egypt.- 

To  the  preceding  considerations  we  may  add,  that  "  the 
contents  of  the  booK,  and  the  customs  which  it  introduces, 
agree  with  the  opinion,  that  Idumaea  was  the  country  of  Job's 
friends.  Idumsa,  in  the  earliest  ages,  was  distinguished  for 
its  wise  men,  and  sentences  of  Arabian  wisdom  flow  from  the 
mouths  of  Job  and  his  friends.  The  Jordan  is  represented  as 
a  principal  stream,  as  it  was  to  the  Edomites ;  and  chiefs, 
such  as  those  of  Edom,  are  frequently  mentioned.  The  addi- 
tion,'' which  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  Septuagint  version, 
places  Job's  residence  on  the  confines  of  Idumaea  and  Arabia."* 

V.  The  different  parts  of  the  book  of  Job  are  so  closely 
connected  together,  tnat  they  cannot  be  detached  from  eacn 
other.  The  exordium  prepares  the  reader  for  what  follows, 
supplies  us  with  the  necessary  notices  concerning  Job  and 
his  friends,  unfolds  the  scope,  and  places  the  calamities  full 
in  our  view  as  an  object  of  attention.  The  epilogue,  or  con- 
clusion, again,  has  reference  to  the  exordium,  and  relates  the 
happy  termination  of  Job's  trials ;  the  dialogues  which  in- 
tervene flow  in  regular  order.  Now,  if  any  one  of  these 
parts  were  to  be  taken  away,  the  poem  would  be  extremely 
defective.  '\Vilhout  the  prologue  the  reader  would  be  ut> 
terly  igriorant  who  Job  was,  who  were  his  friends,  and  the 
cause  of  his  being  so  grievously  afflicted.  Witheut  the  dis- 
course of  Elihu  (xxxii. — xxxvii.),  there  would  be  a  sudden 
and  abrupt  transition  from  the  last  words  of  Job,  to  the  ad- 
dress of  God,  for  v.hich  Elihu's  discourse  prepares  the 
reader.  And  without  the  epilogue  or  conclusion,  we  should 
remain  in  ignorance  of  the  subsequent  condition  of  Job. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  poem  is  the  composition  of  a 
single  Author,  but  who  that  was,  is  m  question  concerning 
which  the  learned  are  very  much  divided  in  their  sentiments. 
Elihu,  Job,  Moses,  Solomon,  Isaiah,  an  anonymous  writer 
in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  Ezekiel,  and  Ezra,  have  all  been 
contended  for.  The  arguments  already  adduced  respecting 
the  age  of  Job,^  prove  tliat  il  could  not  be  either  of  the  latter 
persons.  Dr.  Lightfoot,  from  an  erroneous  version  of  xxxii. 
IG,  17.,  has  conjectured  that  it  is  the  production  of  Elihu: 
but  the  correct  rendering  of  that  passage'  refutes  this  notion. 
Ilgen  ascribes  it  probably  to  a  descendant  of  Elihu.  Lu- 
ther, Grotius,  and  Doederlein,  are  disposed  to  regard  it  as 
the  production  of  Solomon  ;  Cellerier  considers  it  as  the  pro- 
duction of  an  unknown  author.*  Another  and  more  generally 
received  opinion  attributes  this  book  to  Moses  :  this  conjec- 
ture is  founded  on  some  apparently  striking  coincidences  of 
sentiment,^  as  well  as  from  some  marks  of  later  date  which 
are  supposed  to  be  discoverable  in  it.  But,  independently  of 
the  characters  of  antiquity  already  referred  to,  and  which 
place  the  book  of  Job  very  many  centuries  before  the  time 
of  Moses,  the  total  absence  of  every  the  slightest  allusion  to 
the  manners,  customs,  ceremonies,  or  history  of  the  Israel- 
ites, is  a  direct  evidence  that  the  great  legislator  of  the  He- 
brews was  not,  and  could  not  have  been,  the  author.  To 
which  may  be  added,  that  the  style  of  Job  (as  Bishop  Lowth 
has  remarked)  is  materially  different  from  the  poetical  style 
of  Moses ;  for  it  is  much  more  compact,  concise  or  condensed, 
more  accurate  in  the  poetical  co))formation  of  the  sentences : 
as  may  be  observed  also  in  th-3  prophecies  of  Balaam  the 
Mesopotamiau,  a  foreigner,  indeed,  with  respect  to  the 
Israelites,  but  not  unacquainted  either  with  their  language  or 
with  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  have  suflSicient  ground  to  con- 
clude that  this  book  was  not  the  production  of  Moses,  but  of 
some  earlier  age.  Bishop  Lowth  favours  the  opinion  of 
Schultens,   Peters,  and    others  (which  is  also  adopted  by 

»  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  iiji.  347—351.     Good's  Intrnd.  Diss,  to 
Job,  pp.  ii.— xi. 
«  See  a  translation  of  tbis  additioii  in  pp.  234,  235.  note,  infra. 
5  Prof.  Turner's  translation  of  .lalin,  p.  471.  note. 

•  See  §  III.  pp.  228—2.30.  of  thisvoluiiif. 

'  See  Good's  translation  of  Job,  in  loc.  ji]).  .3.S0,  381.  Bishop  Lowlli,  taking 
tlic  passage  in  question  as  it  stands  in  our  English  Biblee,  observes  thai 
lliis  conjecture  of  Lightfoot's  seeins  at  first  sight  rather  countenanced  by 
the  exordium  of  tlic  first  speech  of  Elihu  (x.Yxii.  15,  16.),  in  which  he  seems 
to  assume  the  character  of  the  author,  by  continuing  the  narrative  in  his 
own  person.  But  that  passage  which  appears  to  interrupt  the  .speecli  of 
Elihu,  and  to  be  a  part  of  the  ii.Trrative,  the  Bishop  conceives  to  be  notliiiig 
more  than  an  apostrophe  to  Job,  or  possibly  to  himself:  for  it  njanifestly 
consist.sof  two  dis;icl)s;  wiiile,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  well  known  that  all  the 
narrative  parts— all  in  which  the  autlior  himself  appears— are  certainly 
written  in  prose.    Lecture  xxxii.  vol.  ii.  p.  362. 

•  Introduction  a  la  Lecture  des  Livres  Saints  (A"  :cn  Testament),  p.  499. 
s  Dr.  Good,  who  adopts  this  hypothesis,  has  collected  these  seeming  coin. 

cidences,  Introd.  Diss.  pp.  Ivi.— Ixii.  Archbi«)  •  pMagee  has  examined  and 
refuted  at  considerable  length  the  arguments  of  Huet,  Dr.  Kennicott. 
Heath,  Bisliop  Warburton,  and  others  who  have  advocated  the  same  notion 
Discourses  on  the  Aconement,  vol.  ii.  pp.  63—80. 
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Bishop  Tomlinp  and  Dr.  Hales),  who  suppose  Job  himself,  or 
some  contemporary,  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  poem  : 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  it 
was  not  written  by  Job  himself.  It  appears,  indeed,  highly 
probable  that  Job  was  the  writer  of  his  own  story,  of  whose 
inspiration  we  have  the  clearest  evidence  in  the  forty-second 
chapter  of  this  book,  in  which  he  thus  addresses  the  Al- 
mighty : — "  I  liave  heard  of  thee  hy  the  hearing  of  the  ear, 
but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee."  (xlii.  5.)  It  is  plain  that  in 
tiiis  passage  some  privilege  is  intendea  which  he  never  had 
enjoyed  before,  and  which  he  calls  the  sight  of  God. 

He  had  heard  of  him  by  the  "  hearing  of  the  ear,"  or  the 
tradition  delivered  down  to  him  from  his  forefathers,  but  he 
now  had  a  clear  and  sensible  perception  of  his  being  and  di- 
vine ])<!rfections, — some  light  thrown  in  upon  his  mind  wiiicii 
carried  its  own  evidence,  and  of  wliich,  perha|)s,  we  can 
form  no  notion,  because  we  have  never  felt  it,  but  which  to 
him  had  all  the  certainty  and  clearness  even  of  sight  itself — 
some  manifestations  of  the  Deity  made  to  him  in  vision, 
such  as  the  prophets  had,  and  from  which  they  derived  their 
very  name  of  seers.  If  we  allow  Job  himself  to  have 
been  the  writer  of  the  book,  two  important  advantages  will 
be  evidently  obtained  : — Fimf,  all  objections  to  historical 
truth  will  vanish  at  once  :  no  one  could  tell  us  his  own  story 
so  well  as  Job,  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  <iuestion  its  vera- 
city. The  dialogue,  too,  will  then  appear  to  have  been  the 
substance  of  a  real  conversation,  for  no  dialogue  was  ever 
more  natural.  If  the  story  be  told  us  in  verse,  or  in  the 
prophetic  style  and  language,  as  the  fii^t  of  these  was  a  prac- 
tice of  the  highest  antiquity,  the  other  adds  the  most  sacred 
and  unquestionable  authority  to  it :  so  that  neither  truth  nor 
ornament  is  here  wanting,  any  more  than  dignity  of  subject, 
io  render  this  a  book  of  inestimable  value.  The  seco«a' ad- 
vantage alluded  to  is  this, — tliat  if  Job  himself  were  the 
writer  of  the  book,  then  every  point  of  history  and  every 
doctrine  of  religion  here  treated  of,  which  coincide  with 
those  delivered  in  the  books  of  Moses,  are  an  additional 
proof  and  confirmation  of  the  latter,  as  beinw  evidently  de- 
rived from  some  other  source,  not  borrowed  from  the  Penta- 
teuch.' 

"  But  whether  we  suppose  Job  the  author  of  the  book,  or 
not,  Its  great  antiquity,  and  even  its  priority  to  the  age  of 
Moses,  seems  to  stana  on  strong  grounds.  And,  upon  the 
whole,  perhaps  we  may  not  unreasonably  conjecture  the  his- 
tory of  the  book  to  be  this : — The  poem,  being  originally 
written  either  bj'^  Job,  or  some  contemporary  of  his,  and  ex- 
isting in  the  time  of  Moses,  might  fall  into  his  hands,  whilst 
residing  in  the  land  of  Midian,  or  afterwards  when  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Idumsea;  and  might  naturally  be  made  use 
of  by  him,  to  represent  to  the  Hebrews,  either  whilst  re- 

f lining  under  their  Egyptian  bondage,  or  murmuring  at  their 
ong  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  the  great  duty  of  submh- 
lion  to  the  will  of  God.  The  encouragement  which  this  book 
holds  out,  that  every  good  man  suficring  patiently  will  finally 
be  rewarded,  rendered  it  a  wcrrk  peculiarly  calculated  to 
minister  mingled  comfort  and  rebuke  to  the  distressed  and 
discontented  Israelites,  and  might,  therefore,  well  have  been 
employed  by  Moses  for  this  purpose.  We  may  also  sup- 
pose, that  Moses,  in  transcribing,  might  have  made  some 
small  and  unimportant  alterations,  which  will  sufficiently 
account  for  occasional  and  partial  resemblances  of  expression 
between  it  and  the  Pentateuch,  if  any  such  there  be. 

"  This  hypothesis  both  furnishes  a  reasonable  compromise 
between  the  opinions  of  the  great  critics,  who  are  divided 
upon  the  point  of  Moses  being  the  author ;  and  supplies  an 
answer  to  a  question  of  no  small  difficulty,  w^hich  hangs 
upon  almost  every  other  solution ;  namely,  when,  and  where- 
fore, a  book  treating  manifestly  of  the  concerns  of  a  stranger, 
and  in  no  way  connected  with  their  affairs,  was  received  by 
the  Jews  into  their  sacred  canon  1  For  Moses  having  thus 
applied  the  book  to  their  use,  and  sanctioned  it  by  his  au- 
thority, it  would  naturally  have  been  earolUd  amon^  their 
sacred  writings :  and  from  tlie  antiquity  of  that  enrolment, 
no  record  would  consequently  appear  of  its  introduction. "^ 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  its  introduction  into  the 

'  Peters'  Critical  Dissertation  on  Job,  p.  123.  elseq. 

*  Magee's  Discourses,  vol.  ii.  p.  S2.  This  notion,  Archbishop  Magee  re- 
narks,  is  not  without  support  from  many  respectable  authorities.  The 
»ncient  commentator  on  Jolj,  under  the  title  ofOrigen,  has  tianded  do\vn  a 
piece  of  traditional  history,  whichperfectly  accords  with  it.  See  Patrick's 
Preface  to  Job.  Many  of  the  most  respectable  early  writers  seem  to  have 
idopted  the  same  idea,  as  may  be  seen  inlluet  (Dei'n.  Evang.  p.  326.),  and, 
with  some  slight  variation,  it  has  been  followed  by  that  learned  author. 
!  alrick  also  and  Peter  speak  of  it  as  a  reasonable  hypothesis.  (Crit.  Diss, 
rrof  pp.  xxxiv.  xxxv.)  And  certainly  it  possesses  this  decided  advantage, 
a.;U  It  aotre*  all  the  pfitnomcna.    Ibid.  pp.  83,  81 


canon  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  on  any  other  supposilion  than 
that  it  was  written  by  a  Hebrew  ;  since  the  language  is  He 
brew,  and  it  is  written  in  the  style  of  Hebrew  poetry.  "  The 
Hebrews  were  jealous  of  their  religious  prerogatives.  Would 
they  have  admitted  into  their  sacred  volume  a  poem  written 
by  a  foreigner?  The  supposition  that  the  [original]  author 
travelled  or  resided  a  considerable  time  in  Arabia  will  ac- 
count for  the  Arabian  images  and  words  contained  in  it."- 

The  poem  of  Job  being  thus  early  introduced  into  tin 
sacred  volume,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  its  subsequent 
recognition  as  a  canonical  and  inspired  book,  in  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  occasionally  quoted  or  copied  by  almost 
every  Hebrew  writer  who  had  an  opportunity  of  referring  t 
it,  from  the  a^e  of  Moses  to  that  oi  Malachi;  especially" by 
the  Psalmist,  oy  Isaiah,  Jerejniah,  and  Ezekiel  Tnot  to  men- 
tion several  of  the  apocrj-phal  writers).'  The  reality  of  Job's 
person,  we  have  already  remarked,*  was  particularly  recog- 
nised by  the  prophet  Ezekiel''  ([xiv.  14.  18.  20.),  and,  conse- 
quently, the  reality  and  canonical  authority  of^  his  book :  u 
similar  admission  of  it  was  made  by  the  apostle  James  (v. 
11.) ;  and  it  is  expressly  cited  by  St.  Paul  (compare  1  Cor. 
iii.  19.  and  Job  v.  13.),  who  prefaces  his  quotation  by  the 
words,  "//  is  written,''''  agreeably  to  the  common  form  of 
emoting  from  other  parts  of  Scripture.  All  these  testimonies, 
direct  and  collateral,  when  taken  together,  afford  such  a  body 
of  convincing  evidence  as  fully  justifies  the  primitive  fathers 
and  early  councils  in  their  reception  of  it  as  an  inspired  book  : 
and, — independently  of  its  completing  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian canons  of  Scripture,  by  uniting  as  full  an  account  as  if 
necessary  of  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  with  the  two  othei 
dispensations  by  which  it  was  progressively  succeeded, — 
the  enrolment  of  the  history  of  Job  in  the  sacred  volume  may 
perhaps,  have  been  designed  as  an  intimation  of  the  future 
admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  church  of  Christ.' 

VI.  All  commentators  and  critics  are  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  poem  of  Job  is  the  most  ancient  book  extant :  but 
concerning  its  species  and  structure  there  is  a  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion,  some  contending  that  it  is  an  epic  poem, 
while  others  maintain  it  to  be  a  drama. 

M.  Ilgen  on  the  Continent,  and  Dr.  Good  in  our  own 
country,  are  the  only  two  commentators  that  have  come  to 
the  writer's  knowledge,  who  advocate  the  hypothesis  that 
the  book  of  Job  is  a  regular  epic.  The  former  critic  contends 
that  it  is  a  regular  epic,  the  subject  of  which  is  tried  and 
victorious  innocence ;  and  that  it  possesses  unity  of  action, 
delineation  of  character,  plot,  and  catastrophe, — not  exactly, 
indeed,  in  the  Grecian,  but  in  the  Oriental  style.s  Dr.  Good' 
observes,  that,  were  it  necessary  to  enter  minutely  into  the 
question,  this  poem  might  easily  be  proved  to  possess  all  the 
more  prominent  features  of  an  epic,  as  laid  down  by  Aris- 
totle himself,  such  as  unity,  completion,  and  grandeur  in  its 
action;  loftiness  in  its  sentiments  and  language;  multitude 
and  variety  in  the  passions  which  it  developes.  Even  the 
characters,  though  not  numerous,  are  discriminated  and  well 
supported;  the  milder  and  more  modest  temper  of  Eliphaz 
(compare  Job  iv.  2,  3.  with  xv.  3.)  is  well  contrasted  with 
the  forward  and  unrestrained  violence  of  Bildad ;  the  terse- 
ness and  brevity  of  Zophar  with  the  pent-up  and  overflowing 
fulness  of  Elihu:  while  in  Job  himself  we  perceive  a  dig- 
nity of  mind  that  nothing  can  humiliate,  a  firmness  that  no- 
thing can  subdue,  still  habitually  disclosing  themselves 
amidst  the  tumult  of  hope,  fear,  rage,  tenderness,  triumph, 
and  despair,  with  which  he  is  alternately  distracted.  Tiiis 
hint  is  offered  by  Dr.  Good,  not  with  a  view  of  ascribing  any 
additional  merit  to  the  poem  itself,  but  merely  to  observe,  so 
far  as  a  single  fact  is  possessed  of  authority,  that  mental 
taste,  or  the  internal  discernment  of  real  beauty,  is  the  same 

•  United  States'  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,  vol.  ii.  p.  343. 

•  Huet,  Demon.str.  Evang.  torn.  i.  pp.  324,  325.,  and  Dr.  Good,  in  the  notes 
to  his  version  of  Job,  have  pointed  out  numerous  instances  of  passages 
thus  directly  copied  or  referred  to. 

»  Seep.  2S.  supra^  of  this  volume. 

•  .\s  Job  lived  so  many  ages  before  the  time  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
mere  oral  tradition  of  such  a  person  could  not  have  subsisted  through  so 
long  a  period  of  time,  without  appearing  at  last  as  uncertain  or  fabulous. 
There  must,  therefore,  have  been  some  history  of  Job  in  Ezekiel's  time ; 
no  other  history  but  that  which  we  now  have,  and  which  has  always  had  a 
place  in  the  Hebrew  code,  was  ever  heard  of  or  pretended.  Therefore  thi* 
must  have  been  the  history  of  Job  in  Ezekiel's  time,  and  must  have  been 
generally  known  and  read  as  true  and  authentic,  and,  consequently,  must 
have  been  wriuen  near  to  [rather  in]  the  age  when  the  fact  was  transacted, 
and  not  in  aAertimes,  when  its  credibility  «'ould  have  b'^en  greatly  dimi- 

led.  Dr.  Taylor's  Scheme  of  Scripture  Divinity,  ch.  22.  infine,  (in  Bishop 


Watson's  Collection  of  Tracts,  vol.  \'.  p.  93.) 
'  Gregorii  Prjefat.  in  Jobum.    Magee,  vol.  ii.  p, 
•  Ilgen,  Jobi  antiquissimi  Carminis  Hebraici  «£ 

3.  pp.  40—89. 
>  1  Diss,  to  Job,  section  2 


&1.    Good's  Job,  p.  Ixiv 
atura  atque  Virtutes,  cap 
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in  all  ages  and  nations,  and  that  the  rules  of  the  Greek  critic 
are  deduced  from  a  principle  of  universal  impulse  and  ope- 
ration. 

The  dramatic  form  of  this  poem  was  strenuously  affirmed 
by  Calmet,  Carpzov,  and  some  other  continental  critics,  and 
after  them  by  Dr.  Garnett,  and  Bishop  Warburton ;  who,  in 
support  of  this  opinion,  adduced  the  metrical  form  of  its 
style,  excepting  in  the  introduction  and  conclusion,— its  sen- 
timents, which  are  delivered,  not  only  in  verse,  but  in  a  kind 
of  poetry  animated  by  aU  the  sublimity  and  floridness  of 
description  (whence  he  concludes  this  book  to  be  a  work  of 
unagiuation),— and,  in  short,  the  whole  form  of  its  composi- 
tion. Bishop  Lowth  has  appropriated  two  entire  lectures' 
to  an  examination  of  this  question;  and  after  inquiring 
whether  the  poem  is  possessed  of  any  of  the  properties  ot 
the  Greek  drama,  and  considering  a  variety  of  circumstances 
which  are  here  necessarily  omitted,  he  affirms,  without  hesi- 
tation, that  the  poem  of  Job  contains  no  plot  or  action  what- 
ever, 'not  even  of  the  most  simple  kind ;  that  it  uniformly 
exhibits  one  constant  chain  of  things,  without  the  smallest 
change  of  feature  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  that  it  exhibits 
such  a  representation  of  manners,  passions,  and  sentiments 
as  mio-ht  be  naturally  expected  in  such  a  situation.  But 
thouffh  the  book  of  Job  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  a 
dranfa  written  with  fictitious  contrivance  ;  or  as  resembling 
in  its  construction  any  of  those  much  admired  productions 
of  the  Grecian  dramatic  poets  which  it  preceded  by  so  many 
centuries, — yet,  he  concludes,  it  may  still  be  represented  as 
being  so  far  dramatic,  as  the  parties  are  introduced  speaking 
with  great  fidelity  of  character ;  and  as  it  deviates  from  strict 
historical  accuracy  for  the  sake  of  effect.  It  is  a  complete 
though  peculiar  work,  and  regular  in  its  subject  as  well  as 
in  the  distribution  of  its  parts  :  the  exordium  and  conclusion 
are  in  prose,  but  all  the  intermediate  dialogues  are  in  metre. 
But,  whatever  rank  may  be  assigned  to  Job  in  a  comparison 
with  the  poets  of  Greece,  to  whom  we  must  at  least  allow 
the  merit  of  art  and  method ;  among  the  Hebrews  it  must 
certainly  be  allowed,  in  this  respect,  to  be  unrivalled.  Such 
is  a  brief  outline  of  Bishop  Lowth's  arguments  and  conclu- 
sions, which  have  been  generally  adopted. 

It  only  remains  that  we  notice  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Bauer,2  viz.  that  the  book  of  Job  approximates  most  'learly 
to  the  Mtkamat  or  moral   discourses  of  the   philosophical 
Arabian  poets.     He  has  simply  announced  his  hyj)othesis, 
without  offering  any  reasons  in  its  support;  but  the  following 
considerations  appear  not  unfavourable  to  the  conjecture  of 
Bauer.     The  Mekama  treats  on  every  topic  which  presented 
itself  to  the  mind  of  the  poet,  and  though  some  parts  are 
occasionally  found  in  prose,  yet  it  is  generally  clothed  in  all 
the  charms  of  poetry  which   the  vivid  imagination  of  the 
author  could  possibly  bestow  upon  it.     The  subjects  thus 
discussed,  however,  are  principally  ethical.    The  Arabs  have 
several  works  of  this  description,  which  are  of  considerable 
antiquity ;  but  the  most  celebrated  is  the  collection  of  Meka- 
mats,  composed  by  the  illustrious  poet  Ilariri,^  which  are 
read  and  admired  to  this  day.     Now,  it  will  be  recollected, 
that  the  scene  of  the  book  of  Job  is  laid  in  the  land  of  Uz  or 
Idumsea,  in  the  Stony  Arabia;  the  interlocutors  are  Edomite 
Arabs  ;  the  beginning  and  termination  are  evidently  in  prose, 
though  the  dialogue  is  metrical ;  the  language  is  pure  He- 
brew, which  we  linow  for  a  considerable  time  was  the  com- 
mon dialect  of  the  Israelites,  Idumsans,  and  Arabs,  who 
were  all  descended  from  Abraham ;  the  manners,  custonis, 
and  allusions,  too,  which,  it  is  well  known,  have  not  varied 
in  any  material  degree,  are  supported  by  those  of  the  modern 
Arabs.     Since,  then,  the  book  of  Job  is  allowed  on  all^sides 
to  be  a  poem,  single  and  unparalleled  in  the  sacred  volume, 
may  we  not  consider  it  as  a  prototype  of  the  Mekama  of  the 
Arabians  1    This  conjecture,  which  is  offered  with  deference 


•  Lcct.  xxxiii.  and  xxxiv. 

a  Bauer,  Henneneutica  Sacra,  p.  386.  The  Arabic  word  Mekfinia  signi- 
fies an  assembly  and  conversation,  or  discourse  (D'Herbelot,  BibliotlU'que 
Orientale,  vol.  ii.  f .  500.) ;  the  name  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  of 
these  compositions  being  road  at  the  meetings  or  conversazioni  of  eminent 
iterary  characters. 

»  He  composed  his  Mekama,  or  Mecamat,  as  D'Herbelot  spells  the  word, 
at  the  request  of  Abu  Shirvan  Khaled,  vizir  of  the  Seljuk  Sultan  Mahmoud. 
t  is  esteemed  a  masterpiece  of  Arabian  poesy  and  eloquence  ;  and  con- 
sists of  fifty  discourses  or  declamatory  conversations  on  various  topics  of 
morality,  each  of  which  derives  its  name  from  the  place  where  it  was  re- 
cited. So  highly  were  these  productions  of  Hariri  valued,  that  Zamakshari, 
the  most  learned  of  the  Arabian  grammarians,  pronounced  that  they  ou"ht 
only  to"be  written  on  silk.  The  Mekamat  of  Hariri  were  published  oy 
Schultens,  and  six  of  his  "  Assemblies"  were  translated  into  English  from 
Ibe  Arabic,  and  published  by  Professor  Chappelow,  in  8vo.  London,  1767. 
See  an  account  and  extract  from  this  work  in  the  Monthly  Review,  O.  S. 
rol.  xxxvii.  pp.  9A—3&. 


to  the  names  and  sentiments  of  so  many  learned  men,  pos 
sesses  at  least  one  advantage;  it  furnishes  a  compromise 
between  the  opinions  of  the  great  critics  who  are  divided  in 
sentiment  upon  the  class  of  poetry  to  which  this  book  is  to 
be  referred,  and  perhaps  reconciles  difficulties  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  solved  respecting  its  real  nature. 

The  reader  will  now  determine  for  himself  to  which  class 
of  poetry  this  divine  book  is  to  be  referred.  .Ifter  all  that 
has  been  said,  it  is,  perhaps,  of  little  consequence  whether 
it  be  esteemed  a  didactic  or  an  ethic,  an  epic  or  dramatic 
poem ;  provided  a  distinct  and  conspicuous  station  be  assign- 
ed to  it  in  the  highest  rank  of  Hebrew  poesy  :  for  not  only  is 
the  poetry  of  the  book  of  Job  equal  to  that  of  any  other  of 
the  Sacred  Writings,  but  it  is  superior  to  them  all,  those  of 
Isaiah  alone  excepted.  As  Isaiah,  says  Dr.  Blair,  is  the 
most  sublime,  David  the  most  pleasing  and  tender,  so  Job  is 
the  most  descriptive  of  all  the  inspired  poets.  A  peculiar 
glow  of  fancy  and  strength  of  description  characterize  this 
author.  No  writer  whatever  abounds  so  much  in  metaphors. 
He  may  be  said  not  only  to  describe,  but  to  render  visible, 
whatever  he  treats  of.  Instances  of  this  kind  every  where 
occur,  but  especially  in  the  eighteenth  and  twentieth  chap- 
ters, in  which  the  condition  of  the  wicked  is  delineated.'' 

VII.  The  subject  of  this  book  is  the  history  of  a  real 
sufferer,  the  patriarch  Job,  who  at  the  period  in  question  was 
an  emir,  or  Arab  prince  of  distinguished  wealth,  eminence, 
and  authority,  resident  in  the  country  of  Uz  or  Idumaea. 
His  three  friends,  Elii)haz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar,  were  also 
probably  emirs  of  th^  cities  or  places  whence  they  are  de- 
nominated ;  but  of  Elihu,  the  fourth  interlocutor  in  the  poem, 
we  have  no  notice  whatever.'     Ti-e  principal  object  offered 
to  our  contemplation  in  this  production  is  the  example  of  a 
good  man,  eminent  for  his  piety,  and  of  approved  integrity, 
suddenly  precipitated  from  thfj  -very  summit  of  prosperity 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  misery  and  ruin:  who,  having  been 
first  bereaved  of  his  wealth,  his  possessions,  and  his  children, 
is  afterwards  afflicted  with  the  most  excruciating  anguish  of 
a  loathsome  disease  which  entirely  covers  his  body.  (i.  ii.) 
He  sustains  all  with  the  mildest  submission,  and  the  most 
complete  resignation  to  the  will  of  Providence :  In  all  this, 
says  the  historian.  Job  sinned  not,  7ior  charged  God  foolishly. 
(i.  22.)     And  after  the  second  trial.  In  all  this  did  not  Job  sin 
with  his  lips.  (ii.  10.)     The  author  of  the  history  remarks 
upon  this  circumstance  a  second  time,  in  order  to  excite  the 
observation  of  the  reader,  and  to  render  him  more  attentive 
to  what  follows,  which  properly  constitutes  the  true  subject 
of  the  poem;  namely,  the  conduct  of  Job  with  respect  to  his 
reverence  for  the  Almighty,  and  the  changes  which  accumu- 
lating misery  might  produce  in  his  temper  and  behaviour 
Accordingly  we  find  that  another  still  more  exquisite  trial  oi 
his  patience  yet  awaits  him,  and  which,  indeed,  as  the  writer 
seems  to  intimate,  he  scarcely  appears  to  have  sustained  with 
equal   firmness,   namely,  the  unjust  suspicions,   the  bitter 
reproaches,  and  the  violent  altercations  of  his  friends,  who 
had  visited  him  on  the  pretence  of  affording  consolation. 
Here  commences  the  plot  or  action  of  the  poem  :  for  when, 
after  a  long  silence  of  all  parties,  the  grief  of  Job  breaks 
forth  into  passionate  exclamations  and  a  vehement  execration 
of  the  day  of  his  birth  (iii.) ;  the  minds  of  his  friends  are 
suddenly  exasperated,  their  intentions  are  changed,  and  their 
consolation,  it  indeed  they  originally  intended'^  any,  is  con- 
verted into  contumely  and  reproaches.     Eliphaz,  the  first  of 
these  three  singular  comforters,  reproves  his  impatience ; 
calls  in  question  his  integrity,  by  indirectly  insinuating  that 
God  does  not  inflict  such  punishments  upon  the  righteous ; 
and,  finally,  admonishes  him  that  the  chastisement  of  God 

♦  Blair's  Lectures,  vol.  iii.  p.  ]88.  .,,,,■ 

»  From  the  circumstance  of  Eliphaz,  Zophar,  and  Bildad  bemg  termcJ 
kings  in  the  Septuagint  version,  some  critics  have  supposed  that  they  as 
well  as  Job  were  monarchs  :  but  this  conjecture  is  destitute  of  support. 
For,  1.  Job  is  not  represented  as  losing  his  kingdom,  but  his  children,  sor 
vants,  and  flocks  ;  2.  He  possessed  no  army  or  forces  with  which  he  could 
pursue  the  predatory  SaL)a3ans  and  Chaldfeans;  3.  Though  his  Iricnds  ac 
cused  him  of  various  crimes,  and  among  others  of  harshly  treating  lus  se." 
vants,  yet  they  nowhere  charge  him  with  tyranny  towards  his  subjects , 
4.  Job  gives  an  account  of  liis  private  life  and  conduct  towards  his  dome.- 
tics,  but  is  totally  silent  as  to  his  conduct  towards  his  subjects;  lastly 
when  he  does  mention  kings  (iii.  14.  xxix.  25.),  lie  by  no  means  places  mm 
self  upon  an  equality  with  them.  Hence  wc  see  the  erroneousness  ol  the 
appendix  to  the  Septuagint  version  of  Job,  of  which  soiiie  notice  is  taken 
in  p.  234.  infra,  and  which  makes  him  to  be  the  same  as  Jobab  km^  of  the 
Edomites.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  33.)  It  is  equally  clear  that  Job  was  not  subject  ic 
any  sovereign,  for  neither  he  nor  his  friends  make  ar.v  tnention  ofhisaue- 
giance  to  any  king  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  he  entc  jd  the  gate  of  the  city 
where  the  magistratessat  in  a  judicial  capacity,  H'  fi rst  place  was  reserved 
to  him,  and  his  opinion  was  asked  with  the  uiiiiost  deference.  I'roui  all 
these  circumstances,  therefore,  coupled  with  his  extensive  flocks  and 
ample  possessions,  we  conclude  with  Herder,  Jahn,  and  Ur.  Good,  thai  he 
was  emir,  prince,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of  Uz. 
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is  not  to  be  despised,  (iv.  v.)  The  next  of  them,  not  less 
intemperate  in  nis  reproofs,  takes  it  for  {^nted,  that  the 
children  of  Job  liad  only  received  the  reward  due  to  their 
offences  ;  and  with  regard  to  himself,  intimates,  that  if  he  be 
innocent,  and  will  apply  with  proper  humility  to  the  divine 
mercy,  he  may  be  restored,  (viii.)  The  third,  upbraids  him 
with  arrogance,  with  vanity,  and  even  with  falsehood,  because 
he  has  presumed  to  defend  himself  against  the  unjust  acou- 
eations  of  his  companions,  and  exhorts  him  to  a  sounder 
mode  of  reasoning,  and  a  more  holy  life,  (xi.)  They  all, 
with  a  manifest  though  indirect  allusion  to  Job,  discourse 
very  copiously  concerning  the  divine  judgments,  wliicli  are 
always  openly  disiylayod  against  the  wicked,  and  of  the  cer- 
tain destruction  of  hypocritical  pretenders  to  virtue  and  ndi- 
gion.  lu  reply  to  this.  Job  enumerates  his  sufferings,  and 
complains  bitterly  of  the  inhumanity  of  his  friends,  and  of 
the  severity  which  he  has  experienced  from  the  hand  of  God ; 
he  calls  to  witness  both  God  and  man,  that  he  is  unjustly 
oppressed  ;  he  intimates,  that  he  is  weak  in  comparison  witn 
God,  that  the  contention  is,  consequently,  unequal,  and  that, 
be  his  cause  ever  so  righteous,  he  cannot  hope  to  prevail, 
(vi.  vii.)  He  expostulates  with  God  himself  still  more 
vehemently,  and  with  greater  freedom,  affirming,  that  He 
does  not  discriminate  characters,  but  equally  afflicts  the  just 
and  the  unjust,  (x.)  The  expostulations  of  Job  serve  only 
to  irritate  still  more  the  resentment  of  his  pretended  friends ; 
they  reproach  him  in  severer  terms  with  pride,  impiety,  pas- 
sion, and  madness ;  they  repeat  the  same  arguments  respecting 
the  justice  of  God,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  their 
certain  destruction  after  a  short  period  of  apparent  prosperity. 
This  sentiment  they  confidently  pronounce  to  be  confirmed 
both  by  their  experience  and  by  that  of  their  fathers ;  and 
they  maliciously  exaggerate  the  ungrateful  topic  by  the  most 
splendid  imagery  and  the  most  forcible  language,  (xi.)  On 
the  part  of  Job,  the  general  scope  of  the  argument  is  much 
the  same  as  before,  but  the  expression  is  considerably 
heightened  ;  it  consists  ot  appeals  to  the  Almighty,  assevera- 
tions of  his  own  innocence,  earnest  expostulations,  complaints 
of  the  cruelty  of  his  friends,  melancholy  reflections  on  the 
vanity  of  human  life,  and  upon  his  own  severe  misfortunes, 
ending  in  grief  and  desperation  :  he  affirms,  however,  that  he 
places  his  ultimate  hope  and  confidence  in  God ;  and  the 
more  vehemently  his  adversaries  ur^e  that  the  wicked  only 
are  objects  of  the  divine  wrath,  and  obnoxious  to  punish- 
ment, so  much  the  more  resolutely  does  Job  assert  their 
perpetual  impunity,  prosperity  and  happiness,  even  to  the 
end  of  their  existence.  Ihe  first  of  his  opponents,  Eliphaz, 
incensed  by  this  assertion,  descends  directly  to  open  crimina- 
tion and  contumely :  he  accuses  the  most  upright  of  men  of 
the  most  atrocious  crimes,  of  injustice,  rapine,  and  oppression : 
inveighs  against  him  as  an  impious  pretender  to  virtue  and 
religion,  and  with  a  kind  of  sarcastic  benevolence  exhorts 
him  to  penitence.  Vehemently  affected  with  this  reproof. 
Job,  in  a  still  more  animated  and  confident  strain,  appeals  to 
the  tribunal  of  All-seeing  Justice,  and  wishes  it  were  only 
permitted  him  to  plead  his  cause  in  the  presence  of  God 
himself.  He  complains  still  more  intemperately  of  the 
unequal  treatment  of  Providence ;  exults  in  his  own  integrity, 
and  then  more  tenaciously  maintains  his  former  opinion  con- 
cerning the  impunity  of  the  wicked.  To  this  another  of  the 
triumvirate,  Bildad,  replies,  by  a  masterly  though  concise 
dissertation  on  the  majesty  and  sanctity  of  the  Divine  Beino-, 
indirectly  rebuking  the  presumption  of  Job,  who  has  dared 
to  question  his  decrees.  In  reply  to  Bildad,  Job  demonstrates 
himself  no  less  expert  at  wielding  the  weapons  of  satire  and 
ridicule  than  those  of  reason  and  argument ;  and  reverting  to 
a  more  serious  tone,  he  displays  the  infinite  power  and  wis- 
dom of  God  more  copiously  and  more  poetically  than  the 
former  speaker.  The  third  of  the  friends  making  no  return, 
and  the  others  remaing  silent.  Job  at  lengtli  opens  the  true 
sentiments  of  his  heart  concerning  the  late  of  the  wicked ; 
he  allows  that  their  prosperity  is  unstable,  and  that  they  and 
their  descendants  shall  at  last  experience  on  a  sudden  that 
God  is  the  avenger  of  iniquity.  In  all  this,  however,  he 
contends  that  the  divine  counsels  do  not  admit  of  human 
investigation,  but  that  the  chief  wisdom  of  man  consists  in 
the  fear  of  God.  He  beautifully  descants  upon  his  former 
prosperity ;  and  exhibits  a  striking  contrast  between  it  and 
bis  present  affliction  and  debasement.  Lastly,  in  answer  to 
the  crini nation  of  Eliphaz,  and  the  implications  of  the  others, 
he  relates  the  principal  transactions  of  his  past  life;  he 
asserts  his  integrity  as  displayed  in  all  the  duties  of  life, 
and  in  the  sij^ht  of  God  and  man ;  and  again  appeals  to  the 
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justice  and  omniscience  of  God  in  attestation  of  his  vera- 
city. 

If  these  circumstances  were  fairly  collected  from  the  gene- 
ral tenor  and  series  of  the  work,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to 
trace  them  through  the  plainer  and  more  conspicuous  pas- 
sages, it  will  be  no  very  difficult  task  to  explain  and  define 
the  subject  of  this  part  of  the  poem,  which  contains  the  dis- 
])ute  between  Job  and  his  friends.  The  argument  seemi 
chiefly  to  relate  to  the  piety  and  integrity  of  Job,  and  turns 
upon  this  point,  whether  he,  who  by  the  divine  providence 
and  visitation  is  so  severely  punishea  and  afflicted,  ought  to 
be  accounted  pious  and  innocent.  This  leads  into  a  more 
extensive  field  of  controversy,  into  a  dispute,  indeed,  which 
less  admits  of  any  definition  or  limit,  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  divine  counsels  in  the  dispensations  of  happiness  and 
misery  in  this  life.  The  antagonists  of  .lob  in  tms  dispute, 
observing  him  exposed  to  such  severe  visitations,  conceiving 
that  this  affliction  had  not  fallen  upon  him  unmeritedly,  ac 
cuse  him  of  hypocrisy,  and  falsely  ascribe  to  him  the  guilt  ol 
some  atrocious  but  concealed  offence.  Job,  on  the  contrary, 
conscious  of  no  crime,  and  wounded  by  their  unjust  suspi- 
cions, defends  his  own  innocence  before  God  with  rather 
more  confidence  and  ardour  than  is  commendable ;  and  so 
strenuously  contends  for  his  own  integrity,  that  he  seems 
virtually  to  charge  God  himself  with  some  degree  of  injus- 
tice.' 

The  argument  of  Job's  friends  may,  in  substance,  be  com- 
prised in  the  following  syllogism  : 

God,  tcho  is  just,  bestows  blessings  upon  the  godly,  but  afflicts  the  vickedi 
Hut  Jub  is  most  heavily  afflicted  by  Cod: 

Therefore  Job  is  vicked,  and  deserves  the  punishment  of  his  sins;  and 
tlierefore  he  is  bound  lo  repent,  that  is,  to  confess  and  bewail  his  sins. 

To  the  major  proposition  Job  replies,  that  God  afflicts nnt  rmly 
the  u'ich-ed,  but  also  the  pious,  in  order  that  their  faith,  pa- 
tience, and  other  virtues,  may  be  proved,  and  that  the  glory 
of  God  may  become  more  conspicuously  manifest  in  their 
wonderful  deliverances.  But  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
the  cruel  suspicions  of  his  friends,  he  defends  his  cause  with 
hard  and  sometimes  impatient  expressions. 

This  state  of  the  controversy  is  clearly  explained  by  what 
follows  :  for  when  the  three  friends  have  ceased  to  dispute 
with  Job,  because  he  seemcth  just  in  his  oiun  eyes  (xxxii.  1.), 
that  is,  because  he  has  uniformly  contended  that  there  was 
no  wickedness  in  himself  which  could  call  down  the  heavy 
vengeance  of  God,  Elihu  comes  forward,  justly  offended 
with  both  parties  ;  with  Job,  because  he  justified  himself  in 
preference  to  God  (xxxii.  2.  compare  xy.cv.  2.  xl.  8.),  that  is, 
because  he  defended  so  vehemently  .he  justice  of  his  own 
cause,  that  he  seemed  in  some  measu.e  to  arraign  the  justice 
of  God  :  against  the  three  friends,  because  though  they  were 
urtabk  to  answer  Job,  they  ceased  not  to  condemn  him  (xxxii. 
3.),  that  is,  they  concluded  in  their  own  minds  that  Job  was 
impious  and  wicked,  while,  nevertheless,  they  had  nothing 
specific  to  object  against  his  assertions  of  his  own  innocence, 
or  upon  which  they  might  safely  ground  their  accusation. 

The  conduct  of  Euhu  evid.ently  corresponds  with  this 
state  of  the  controversy ;  he  professes,  after  a  slight  prefa- 
tory mention  of  himself,  to  reason  with  Job,  unbiassed 
equally  by  favour  or  resentment.  He  therefore  reproves  Job 
from  his  own  mouth,  because  he  had  attributed  too  much  to 
himself;  because  he  had  affirmed  himself  to  be  altogether 
free  from  guilt  and  depravity ;  because  he  had  presumed  to 
contend  with  God,  and  had  not  scrupled  to  insinuate,  that 
the  Deity  was  hostile  to  him.  He  asserts,  that  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  God  to  explain  and  develope  his  counsels  to 
men ;  that  he  nevertheless  takes  many  occasions  of  admo- 
nishing them,  not  only  by  visions  and  revelations,  but  even 
by  the  visitations  of  his  providence,  by  sending  calamities 
and  diseases  upon  them,  to  repress  their  arrogance  and  re- 
form their  obduracy.  He  next  rebukes  Job,  because  he  had 
pronounced  himself  upright,  and  affirmed  that  God  had  acted 
inimically,  if  not  unjustly,  towards  him,  which  he  proves  to 
be  no  less  improper  than  indecent.  In  the  third  place,  he 
objee'ts  to  Job,  tb;it  from  t  e  miseries  of  the  good  and  tlie 
prosperity  of  the  wicked,  he  has  falsely  and  perversely  con- 
cluded, that  there  was  no  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
practice  of  virtue.  On  the  contrary,  he  affirms,  that  when 
the  afflictions  of  the  just  continue,  it  is  because  they  do  not 
place  a  proper  conficfence  in  God,  ask  relief  at  his  hands, 

Eatiently  expect  it,  nor  demean  themselves  before  him  with 
ecoming  humility  and  submission.   This  observation  alone, 
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he  adds  very  properly,  is  at  once  a  sufficient  reproof  of  the 
contumacy  of  Job,  and  a  full  refutation  of  the  unjust  suspi- 
cions of  his  friends,  (xxxv.  4.)  Lastly,  he  explains  tne 
purposes  of  the  Deity,  in  chastening  men,  which  are  in 
general  to  prove  and  to  amend  them,  to  repress  their  arro- 
gance, to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  exemplifying  his  jus- 
ace  upon  the  obstinate  and  rebellious,  and  of  showing  favour 
to  the  humble  and  obedient.  He  supposes  God  to  have 
acted  in  this  manner  towards  Job :  on  tnat  account  he  ex- 
horts him  to  humble  himself  before  his  righteous  Judge,  to 
beware  of  appearing  obstinate  or  contumacious  in  his  sight, 
and  of  relapsing  into  a  repetition  of  his  sin.  He  entreats 
him,  from  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  power  and  ma- 
jesty, to  endeavour  to  retain  a  proper  reverence  for  the  Al- 
mighty. To  these  frequently  intermitted  and  often  repeated 
admonitions  of  Elihu,  Job  makes  no  return. 

The  address  of  God  himself  follows  that  of  Elihu,  in 
which,  disdaining  to  descend  to  any  particular  explication  of 
his  divine  counsels,  but  instancing  some  of  the  stupendous 
effects  of  his  infinite  power,  he  insists  upon  the  same  topics 
which  Elihu  had  before  touched  upon.  In  the  first  place, 
having  reproved  the  temerity  of  Job,  he  convicts  him  of  ig- 
norance, in  being  unable  to  comprehend  the  works  of  his 
creation,  which  were  obvious  to  every  eye ;  the  nature  and 
structure  of  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  light,  and  the  animal 
kingdom.  He  then  demonstrates  his  weakness,  by  chal- 
lenging him  to  prove  his  own  power  by  emulating  any  single 
exertion  of  the  divine  energy,  and  then  referring  him  to  one 
or  two  of  the  brute  creation,  with  which  he  is  unable  to 
contend  : — how  much  less,  therefore,  with  the  Omnipotent 
Creator  and  Lord  of  all  things,  who  is  or  can  be  accountable 
to  no  being  whatever?  (xli.  2,  3.)' 

The  scope  of  this  speech  is,  to  humble  Job,  and  to  teach 
others  by  his  example  to  acquiesce  in  the  dispensations  of 
Jehovah,  from  an  unbounded  confidence  in  his  equity,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness: — an  end  this,  which  (Bishop  Stock 
truly  remarks)  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  the  interposition  of  the 
Deity.  The  method  pursued  in  the  speech  to  accomplish  its 
(Resign,  is  a  series  of  questions  and  descriptions,  relative  to 
natural  things,  admirably  fitted  to  convince  this  complainant, 
and  all  others,  of  their  incapacity  to  judge  of  God  s  moral 
administration,  and  of  the  danger  of  striving  with  their  Maker. 
Nothing,  in  the  whole  compass  of  language,  can  equal,  much 
less  surpass,  the  inimitable  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  this 
divine  address,  which  extends  from  chapter  xxxviii.  to  xli. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  of  Jehovah,  Job  humbles 
himself  before  God,  acknowledging  his  own  ignorance  and 
imbecility,  and  "  repents  in  dust  and  ashes."  He  then  offers 
sacrifice  for  his  friends,  and  is  restored  to  redoubled  pros- 
perity, honour,  and  comfort. 

From  a  due  consideration  of  all  these  circumstances. 
Bishop  Lowth  concludes  that  the  principal  object  of  the 
poem  is  this  third  and  last  trial  of  Job  from  the  injustice  and 
unkindness  of  his  accusing  friends ;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  anger,  indignation,  and  con- 
tumacy of  Job,  and  afterwards,  his  composure,  submission, 
and  penitence.  The  design  of  the  poem  is,  therefore,  to 
teach  men,  that,  having  a  due  respect  to  the  corruption,  in- 
firmity, and  ignorance  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  to  the 
infinite  wisdom  and  majesty  of  God,  they  are  to  reject  all 
confidence  in  their  own  strength,  in  their  own  righteousness, 
and  to  preserve  on  all  occasions  an  unwavering  and  unsullied 
faith,  and  to  submit  with  becoming  reverence  to  his  decrees. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  carefully  observed,  that  the  subject  of 
the  dispute  between  Job  and  his  friends  differs  from  the  sub- 
ject of  the  poem  in  general ;  and  that  the  end  of  the  poetical 
part  differs  from  the  design  of  the  narrative  at  large.  For, 
the  bishop  remarks,  although  the  design  and  subject  of  the 
poem  be  exactly  as  they  are  above  defined,  it  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  granted  that  the  whole  history,  taken  together,  con- 
tains an  example  of  patience,  together  with  its  reward ;  and 
he  considers  much  of  the  perplexity  in  which  the  subject 
has  been  involved,  as  arising  principally  from  this  point  not 
naving  been  treated  with  sufficient  distinctness  by  the 
learned. 

Moldenhawer  and  some  other  critics  have  considered  the 
passage  in  Job  xix.  25 — 21.  as  a  prediction  of  the  Messiah. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  clearly  shown  that  this  book  contains 
any  prophecies,  strictly  so  called ;  because  the  passages 
which  might  be  adduced  as  prophetical  may  also  be  consi- 
dered as  a  profession  of  faith  in  a  promised  Redeemer,  and 
concerning  a  future  resurrection.     A  learned  commentator 
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of  the  present  day  has  remar  ked,  that  Jiere  are  but  few  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  declare  more  explicitly  tb« 

fraud  outlines  of  revealed  truth,  nay  even  of  evangelical 
octrine :  so  that  they,  who  speak  of  it  as  consisting  chiefly 
of  natural  religion,  seem  entirely  to  have  mistaken  its  scope. 
The  book  of  Job,  he  continues,  is  full  of  caution  and  encou- 
ragement to  the  tempted  and  afflicted,  and  of  warning  to 
those  who  hastily  Judge  their  brethren.  It  throws  great 
light  upon  the  doctrine  of  Providence,  and  upon  the  agency 
and  influence  of  evil  spirits  under  the  control  of  God.  In  the 
patriarch  Job  we  see  an  eminent  type  of  the  suffering  and 
glorified  Saviour,  and  a  pattern  of  the  believer's  "  passing 
through  much  tribulation  to  the  kingdom  of  God."  In  short, 
the  whole  is  replete  with  most  important  instruction :  and 
among  the  rest  we  are  reminded  of  the  ill  effects  of  acrimo- 
nious religious  dispute.  These  four  pious  men  argued  toge- 
ther, till,  becoming  angry,  they  censured  and  condemned 
each  other,  and  uttered  many  irreverent  things  concerning 
the  divine  character  and  government ;  and  having  lost  their 
temper,  they  would  also  have  lost  their  labour,  and  have  been 
at  more  variance  than  ever,  if  another  method  had  not  been 
taken  to  decide  the  controversy. ^ 

"  The  character  of  each  person  is  well  sustained  through 
the  whole  book:  Job,  everywhere  consistent,  pious,  con- 
scious of  his  own  uprightness,  but  depressed  by  misery, 
weighed  down  by  disease,  and  initatea  by  the  clamorou.<; 
accusations  of  his  friends,  is  hurried  on  to  make  some  rash 
assertions.  Confident  in  his  own  innocence,  his  appeals  to 
God  are  sometimes  too  bold,  and  his  attacks  upon  his  friends 
too  harsh,  but  he  always  euds  in  complaints,  and  excuses 
his  vehemence  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  his  calamity. 
His  friends,  all  sincere  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  and 
earnest  advocates  of  virtue,  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  divine 
justice  invariably  punishes  the  wicked,  and  rewards  the 
good  with  present  happiness.  They  endeavour  to  prove  thiu 
by  appeals  to  more  ancient  revelations,  to  the  opinions  oi' 
those  who  lived  in  former  times,  and  to  experience, — appre 
hensive  lest  the  contrary  assertion  of  Job  should  injure 
morals  and  religion.  They  all  speak  of  angels.  Neverthe 
less,  they  differ  from  each  other  in  many  other  matters 
Eliphaz  is  superior  to  the  others  in  discernment  and  in  deli- 
cacy. He  begins  by  addressing  Job  mildly,  and  it  is  not 
until  irritated  by  contradiction,  that  he  reckons  him  amon<> 
the  wicked. — Bildad,  less  discerning  and  less  polisheo, 
breaks  out  at  first  in  accusations  against  Job,  and  increases 
in  vehemence :  in  the  end,  however,  he  is  reduced  to  a  meie 
repetition  of  his  former  arguments. — Zophar  is  inferior  t.c 
his  companions  in  both  these  respects ;  at  first,  his  discourf.e 
is  characterized  by  rusticity ;  his  second  address  adds  but 
little  to  the  first ;  and  in  the  third  dialogue  he  has  no  reply 
to  make. — Elihu  manifests  a  degree  of  veneration  for  Jon 
and  his  friends,  but  speaks  like  an  inflated  youth,  wishinj' 
to  conceal  his  self-sufficiency  under  the  appearance  of  mo 
desty. — God  is  introduced  in  all  his  majesty,  speaking  from 
a  tempestuous  cloud  in  the  style  of  one,  with  whose  honou* 
it  is  not  consistent  to  render  an  account  of  his  government 
and  to  settle  the  agitated  question,  which  is  above  the  read 
of  human  intellect.  He,  therefore,  merely  silences  the  dis 
putants.  The  feelings  of  the  inttrlocuters,  as  is  natural,  be 
come  warm  in  the  progress  of  the  controvers}^,  and  each 
speaker  returns  to  the  stage,  with  an  increased  degree  of 
eagerness  and  impetuosity.^ 

Vlll.  At  the  end  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  this  book 
after  the  account  of  Job's  death  (xlii.  16.),  there  is  the  fol 
lowing  addition  :  Tiy^uTTTux  Si,  ttakiv  dLvci'g-ixrio-^M  auTov,  ^sS-'  u 
0  KygMc  avis-ita-tv. — "  But  it  is  written  that  he  shall  rise  again 
along  with  those  whom  the  Lord  raiseth  up.''''  Where  it  waf 
so  written  concerning  Job,  is  not  easily  to  be  found,  unless 
in  his  own  celebrated  confession,  /  know  that  my  Redeemeb 
liveth,  &c.  (xix.  25 — 27.)  The  remark,  however,  is  so  fai 
of  importance  as  it  proves  the  popular  belief  of  the  doctrine 
before  the  coming  of  Christ, — a  belief,  to  which  this  inesti- 
mable hook,  we  may  rest  assured,  contributed  not  a  little.'' 
To  this  additional  passage  tnere  i<5  also  annexed  in  the  Sep 
tuagint  version  a  subscription  or  appendix,  containing  £ 
brief  genealogical  account  of  the  patriarch,  derived  from  an 
old   Syriac  version,'^  and  identifying  him  with  Jobab,  king 

9  Scott's  Preface  to  Job. 

a  Frof.  Turner's  translation  of  Jahn's  Inlroduction,  p.  463. 

«  Dr.  Ilales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  i  p.  102. 

»  Tliis  subscription  is  also  found  in  the  Arabic  » ersion,  where  it  is  less 
circumstantial,  and  in  the  old  Latin  Vulgate  tranKi-tion  of  Job.  The  follow- 
ing version  is  given  from  the  Septuagint  in  Di^^hop  Walton's  Polyglot!,  vol. 
iii.  p.  8G. ;— "This  is  translated  out  of  a  book  in  the  Syrian  language  ;  for 
he  dwelt  in  th^  land  of  Ausitis,  on  the  confines  of  Idumffia  a.Td  Arabia 
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of  the  Edomitea,  and,  CGnsequently,  making  him  nearly 
contemporary  witn  Moses.  This  subscription  was  roceived 
and  credited  by  the  pseudo-Aristeas,  Philo,  and  Polyhistor : 
it  was  also  believed  m  the  time  of  Origen,  and  is  preserved 
by  Theodotion  at  the  end  of  his  version  of  the  book  of  Job. 

This  genealogy  is  received  by  Calmet  and  Hordrr'  as 
genuine,  out  it  is  manifestly  spurious;  for  not  only  was  it 
never  extant  in  the  Hebrew  copies,  but,  even  admitting  the 
genealogy  in  question  to  be  prior  to  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
It  is  too  recent  to  be  admitted  as  evidence  in  a  fact  of  such 
remote  antiquity,  especially  as  it  is  drawn  only  from  conjec- 
ture supported  by  the  slender  resemblance  between  the  two 
names  Job  and  Jobab  :  and  when  we  consider  that  it  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  arguments  already  adduced  to  prove  that 
the  patriarch  lived  so  many  ages  anterior  to  the  great  legis- 
lator of  the  Hebrews,^  as  well  as  by  the  internal  evidence 
derived  from  the  poem  itself  respecting  the  rank  and  condi- 
tion of  Job,  we  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  subscrip- 
tion is  both  erroneous  and  spurious. 

IX.  Although  the  preceding  view  of  the  scope  and  argu- 
ment will  convey  to  trie  reader  an  accurate  idea  of  this  very 
ancient,  but  in  many  passages  confessedly  obscure  poem ; 
yet  the  following  rules  contain  so  many  useful  hints  for  the 
right  understancung  of  its  contents,  that,  long  as  this  section 
necessarily  is,  the  author  is  unwilling  to  omit  them.^ 

RULES    TO    BE    OBSKRVED    IN    STUDYING    THE    HOOK    OF    JOB. 

1.  He  that  would  rightly  explain  this  book  must,  as  much  as 
he  can,  imagine  himself  in  the  same  afflicted  condition. 

2.  Every  daring  thought,  or  ardent  cxpress^ion,  which  occurs 
in  the  speeches  of  this  afflicted  and  exasperated  man,  is  not  to 
be  vindicated  ;  yet,  as  he  was  a  great  man,  and  a  prince,  he  may 
be  allowed  to  use  bold  and  animated  language. 

3.  We  shall  certainly  judge  amiss,  if  wc  think  every  thing 
wrong  which  will  not  suit  with  the  politeness  of  our  manners. 
.Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  simplicity  of  those  times. 

4.  In  judging  of  Job's  character,  we  must  set  the  noble  strains 
of  his  piety  against  the  unguarded  expressions  of  his  sorrow. 

5.  It  is  not  his  innocence,  strictly  speaking,  which  Job  insists 
on,  but  his  sincerity,  (chap.  vii.  20,  21.) 

6.  Except  their  hard  censures  of  Job,  his  friends  speak  well 
and  religiously. 

7.  His  friends  encouraged  Job  to  hope  for  a  temporal  deliver- 
ance (chap.  v.  18,  &c.  vii.  20,  &c.  xi.  14,  &c.);  but  Job  de- 
spaired of  it,  and  expected  his  bodily  disorder  would  terminate 
in  death  (chap.  vi.  11,  12.;  vii.  6,  7,8.  21.;  xvii.  1.  13,  14,  15.; 
xix.  10.);  though,  in  the  increasing  heat  of  the  dispute,  they 
seem  to  drop  this  sentiment  in  their  following  answers,  as  if 
they  supposed  Job  to  be  too  bad  to  hope  for  any  favour  from 
God.  He  hoped,  however,  that  his  character  would  be  cleared 
in  the  day  of  judgment;  though  he  was  greatly  concerned  that 
it  could  not  be  cleared  before  ;  that,  after  a  life  led  in  the  most 
conspicuous  virtues,  his  reputation,  in  the  opinion  of  his  nearest 
friends,  would  sit  under  a  black  cloud,  and,  with  regard  to  the 
ignorant  and  profane,  leave  an  odious  reproach  upon  a  profession 
of  religion.  This  touched  him  to  the  heart,  exasperated  all  his 
sufferings,  and  made  him  often  wish,  that  God  would  bring  him 
t©  his  trial  here  in  this  life,  that  his  integrity  might  be  vindicated, 
and  that  all,  friends  and  enemies,  might  understand  the  true  end 
or  design  of  God  in  his  sufferings,  and  the  honour  of  religion 
might  be  secured,  (chap.  x.  2,  3.)  It  is  good  unto  thee,  that 
thou  shouldst — shine  upon  the  counsel  of  the  ivicked?  who 
from  my  case  take  occasion  to  reproach  and  vilify  true  religion, 
and  to  confirm  themselves  in  their  wicked  and  idolatrous  prac- 
tices, (chap.  viii.  20 — 22.;  xi.  17 — 20.;  xvi.  9—11.) 

His  first  name  was  Jobab  ;  and  having  married  an  Arabian  woman,  lie  had 
by  her  a  son  whose  name  was  Ennon.  Now  he  himself  was  the  son  of 
Zave,  one  of  the  sons  of  Esau  :  so  that  he  was  the  fifth  in  descent  from 
Abraham.  Now  these  were  the  kinj;s  who  rrianed  in  Edom,  over  which 
country  he  also  bare  rule.  The  first  wa.<  H.-ihilt  the  son  of  Beor,  and  the 
name  of  his  city  was  Dannabu :  and  after  Halak,  Jobab,  who  is  called  Job  : 
and  after  him,  Ason,  who  was  general  over  the  region  of  Tha;manitis  (Te- 
man) ;  and  after  him,  Adad,  the  son  of  IJarad,  who  smote  Madiam  in  the 
land  of  Moab :  and  the  name  of  his  cily  was  Gethaim.  And  the  friends 
who  came  to  Job  were  Eliphaz  of  the  sons  of  Esau  l:ing  of  the  Thfema- 
niles:  Baldad,  the  sovereign  of  the  Saucheans  (Shuhites);  and  Sophar 
(Zopliar),  the  kins;  of  the  Minains  "  (Naamalhiles). 

'  Calmet's  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  art.  Job.  Herder  on  Hebrew  Poetry  in 
M.  R.  (O.  S.)  vol.  1.XXX.  p.  644.  ' 

«§I1I.  pp.  228,229.  sttpra. 

'  These  rules  arc  extracted  from  Dr.  JohnTaylor's  Scheme  of  Scripture 
Oivinity,  chap,  xxiii.  in  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Theological  Tracts, 
]J*^1-  i.  pp.  97,  93.  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich  was  an  eminent  divine  of  the  last 
century  ;  who  was  distinguished  for  his  command  of  temper,  benevolent 
„."^""?'  and  deep  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures. 
HIS  Scheme  of  Divinity,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  was  Arian,  and,  there- 
H)re,  cannot  be  recommended  to  .students,  indiscriminately. 


8.  He  could  only  affirm  his  integrity,  but  coiid  give  no  special 
satisfactory  reason  why  God  should  afflict  him  in  a  manner  sc 
very  extraordinary,  and  beyond  all  preceding  ca.ses  that  were 
ever  known  in  the  world.  This  very  much  perplexed  and  em- 
barrassed his  mind,  and  laid  him  under  a  great  disadvantage  in 
the  dispute.  And  for  one  thing,  it  is  on  this  account  tliat  he  is 
so  earnest  to  come  to  a  conference  with  God,  to  know  bi.s  mind 
and  meaning  (chap.  x.  2.)  ;  Show  me  wherefore  thou  contend' 
est  with  ;/ie.?'  He  knew  very  well  he  could  not  absolutelj 
justify  himself  before  God.  (chap.  ix.  2 — 17.)  For  he  dreuks 
me  with  a  tempest,  he  multiplieth  my  wounds  without  a  cause, 
or  without  any  apparent  rea.son.  (chap.  vii.  12.  20.)  The  whole 
twenty-third  chapter  relates  to  this  point;  in  which  he  vvishea 
he  could  come  to  the  dwelling-place  of  God  (ver.  3.),  and  spread 
his  case  before  him,  and  argue  about  it  at  large  (ver.  4.),  for  he 
had  turned  his  thoughts  every  way,  and  could  make  nothing  of 
it  (ver.  8,  9.),  only  he  was  sure  Goil  knew  he  was  an  upright 
man.  (ver.  10 — 12.)  B^tt  (ver.  13.)  he  is  in  one  tnN3,  or  in 
unity,  supreme;  ;ihove  all  others,  absolutely  entire,  keeping  his 
mind  and  designs  to  himself;  and  none  can  tnrn,  or  oblige  him 
to  alter  his  resolution.  All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  he  doth 
whatever  is  agreeable  to  his  own  wisdom.  For  (ver.  14.)  what 
he  hath  resolved  to  inflict  upon  me  he  hath  accomphshed ;  and 
many  such  things  he  doth,  of  which  he  will  not  give  us  the 
reason.  To  the  same  purpose  understand  chap,  xxvii.  2 — 4.  14. 
and  chap,  xxviii.  2.  lie  hath  taken  away  viy  judgment,  i.  e. 
the  rule  by  which  I  might  judge  of  the  reason  of  my  afflictions. 
This  point,  in  reference  to  God,  Elihu  tells  him  (chap,  xxxiii. 
13.)  he  had  urj^ed  to  no  purpose,  seeing  lie  gix'es  no  account 
of  his  matters,  or  will  not  reveal  to  us  the  secrets  of  his  provi- 
dence. 

9.  In  such  a  noble  performance,  if  any  thing  seems  to  be  said 
not  in  consistency,  or  not  in  character,  we  should  rather  suspect 
our  own  judgment  than  the  good  sense  of  the  author.  The  fault 
is  not  in  the  book,  but  in  our  understanding. 

10.  That  sense  which  best  agrees  with  the  subject,  or  the  point 
in  hand,  or  which  stands  in  the  best  connection  with  the  context, 
should  always  be  judged  the  best  sense. 

X.  Nothing,  perhaps,  has  contributed  more  to  render  the 
poem  of  Job  obscure,  than  the  common  division  into  chapter* 
and  verses  ;  by  which,  not  only  the  unity  of  the  general  sub- 
ject, but  frequently  that  of  a  single  jiaragraph  or  clause,  is 
broken.  The  commentators,  critics,  and  analysts,  indeed,  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  number  of  parts  of  which  it  con- 
sists :  thus  Heidegger  and  the  elder  Carpzov  institute  two 
leading  divisions,  with  a  multitude  of  subdivisions;  Van 
Til  divides  it  into  four  leading  parts,  Moldenhawer  into  three, 
and  jNIr.  Noyes  into  two,^  with  a  number  of  subordinate 
heads  ;  Dr.  Good  divides  it  into  six  books  or  parts  ;  and  Dr 
Hales  into  five  parts,  independently  of  the  exordium  and  con- 
clusion :  but  as  these  are  requisite  to  the  unity  of  the  book, 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  should  be  excluded  from  the  ar- 
rangement. The  poem,  then,  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  six  parts :  the  first  of  these  contains  the  exordium  or 
narrative  part  (ch.  i.  ii.) ;  the  second  comprises  the7?rs/  de- 
bate or  dialogue  of  Job  and  his  friends  (iii. — xiv.)  ;  the  third 
includes  the  necond  series  of  debate  or  controversy  (xv. — xxi.) ; 
the  fourth  comprehends  the  Ihird  series  of  controversy  (xxiL 

«  See  Bishop  Patrick's  Paraphrase  on  Job  x.  2— S. 

•  The  following  Synopsis  exhibits  tlie  divisions,  and  subdivisions,  adopted 
by  Mr.  Noyes  in  his  "Amended  Version  of  the  Book  of  Job:"  (Cam  bridge, 
North  Am.  1827.)— 
\.  Historical  Introduction  in  Prose.  Ch.  I.  II. 
II.  Controversy  in  Verse.  Ch.  III.— XLII.  7. 

The  Speech  of  Job,  in  which  he  curses  his  birth-day, :«  succeeded  N 
I.  The  first  series  of  Controversy.  Ch.  IV.— XIV. 

1.  Speech  of  Eliphaz.  Ch.  IV.  V. 

2.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  VI.  VII. 

3.  Speech  of  Bildad.  Ch.  VIII. 

4.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  IX.  X. 

5.  Speech  of  Zophar.  Ch.  XI. 

0.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  XII.  XHI.  .XIV. 

n.  Second  series  of  Controversy.  Ch.  XV. — XXI. 

1.  Speech  of  Eliphaz..  Ch.  XV. 

2.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  XVI.  XVII. 

3.  Speech  of  Bildad.  Ch.  XVIlI. 

4.  Answer  of  .Tob.  Ch.  XIX. 

5.  Speech  of  Zophar.  Ch.  .XX. 
li.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  XXI. 
Third  series  of  Controversy.  Ch.  XXII.— XXXI. 

1.  Speech  of  Eliphaz.  Ch.  XXII. 

2.  Answer  of  .Job.  Ch.  XXIIt  XXIV. 

3.  Speech  of  Bildad.  Ch.  XXV. 

4.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  XXVI— XXXI. 
IV.  The  Judsment  of  Elihu  respecting  the  Discussion.    Ch.  XXXU 

—XXXVII. 
V.  The  Speech  of  the  Deity,  which  terminates  the  Discussion.    Cb 

.XXXVTH— XLn.  7. 
The  Conclusion,  in  Prose.  Ch.  XLII.  7.  to  the  end. 
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Exordium,  containing  the  Narration  of  JoUs 
es  and  Trials  (ch.  i.  iiO  which  is  written  in 


— xxxi.) ;  in  tho  fifth  part  Elihu  sums  up  the  argument  (xxxii. 
— xxxvii.),  and  m  the  sixth  part  Jehovah  determines  the  con- 
troversy; Job  humoies  himself,  is  accepted,  and  restored  to 
health  and  prosperity,  (xxxiii. — xlii.) 

Part  L    TJte 

Circumstances 

prose. 

Sect.  1.  The  situation  and  circumstances  of  Job.  (i.  1 — 6.) 

Sect.  2.  The frst  trial  of  Job  by  Satan,  with  divine  permis- 
sion, in  the  loss  of  his  property  and  children ;  the  integrity 
of  Job  declared,  (i.  7 — 22.) 

Sect.  3.  The  second  trial  of  Job  by  Satan,  in  the  severe  af- 
fliction of  his  person  (ii.  1 — 10.),  and  the  visit  of  his  friends 
to  console  him. 
l*ART  IL   T^ie  first  Dialogue  or  Controversy  between  Job  and 

his  friends,  (iii. — xiv.) 

Sect.  1.  The  complaint  of  Job  on  his  calamitous  situation, 
which  is  the  ground-work  of  the  following  arguments,  (iii.) 

Sect.  2.  The  speech  of  Eliphaz,  in  which  he  reproves  the 
impatience  of  Job,  and  insinuates  that  his  sufferings  were 
the  punishment  of  some  secret  iniquity,  (iv.  v.) 

Sect.  3.  Job's  reply,  in  which  he  apologizes  for  the  intempe- 
rance of  his  grief  by  the  magnitude  of  his  calamities,  prays 
for  speedy  death,  accuses  his  friends  of  cruelty,  and  expos- 
tulates with  God,  whose  mercy  he  supplicates,  (vi.  vii.) 

Sect.  4.  The  argument  of  Eliphaz  resumed  by  Bildad,  who 
reproves  Job  with  still  greater  acrimony,  and  accuses  him  of 
irrehgion  and  impiety,  (viii.) 

Sect.  5.  Job's  rejoinder,  in  which,  while  he  acknowledges  the 
justice  and  sovereignty  of  God,  he  argues  that  his  afflictions 
are  no  proof  of  his  wickedness,  and  in  despair  again  wishes 
for  death,  (ix.  x.)     This  passionate  reply  calls  forth. 

Sect.  6.  Zophar,  who  prosecutes  the  argument  begun  by 
Eliphaz,  and  continued  by  Bildad,  with  still  greater  severity  ; 
and  exhorts  him  to  repentance,  as  the  only  means  by  which 
to  recover  liis  former  prosperity,  (xi.) 

Sect.  7.  The  answer  of  Job,  who  retorts  on  his  friends,  cen- 
suring their  pretensions  to  superior  knowledge,  and  charging 
them  with  false  and  partial  pleading  against  him,  and  ap- 
peals to  God,  professing  his  hope  in  a  future  resurrection. 
(xii. — xiv  ) 
"art  III.   The  second  Dialogue  or  Controversy  (xv. — xxi.)  ; 

in  which  we  have, 

Sect.  1.  The  argument  renewed,  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  had  been  commenced  by  Eliphaz,  who  accuses  Job  of 
impiety  in  justifying  himself,  (xv.) 

Sect.  2.  Job's  reply,  who  complains  of  the  increasing  un- 
kindness  of  his  friends,  protests  his  innocency,  and  looks 
to  death  as  his  last  resource,   (xvi.  xvii.) 

Sect.  3.  Bildad,  going  over  his  former  line  of  argument,  with 
increased  asperity,  applies  it  to  Job,  whose  aggravated  suf- 
ferings, he  urges,  are  justly  inflicted  upon  him.  (xviii.) 

Sect.  4.  Job's  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  his  friends,  and 
from  them  to  God :  professing  his  faith  in  a  future  resur- 
rection, he  cautions  his  friends  to  cease  from  their  invec- 
tives, lest  God  should  chastise  them,  (xix.) 

Sect.  5.  Job's  appeal  is  retorted  upon  himself  by  Zophar 
(xx.)  ;  to  whom  the  patriarch  replies  by  discussing  at  large 
the  conduct  of  Divine  Providence,  in  order  to  evince  the 
fallacy  of  Zophar's  argument  of  the  short-lived  triumph  of 
the  wicked,  (xxi.) 

i^ART  IV".   T7te  third  Debate  or  Controversy  (xxii. — xxxi.)  ;  in 

which, 

Sect.  1.  Eliphaz  resumes  the  charge,  representing  Job's  vin- 
dication and  appeal  as  displeasing  to  God :  contends  that 
certain  and  utter  ruin  is  the  uniform  lot  of  the  wicked,  as 
was  evinced  in  the  destruction  of  the  old  world  by  the  de- 
luge ;  and  concludes  with  renewed  exhortation  to  repent- 
ance and  prayer,  (xxii.) 

Sect.  2.  In  reply.  Job  ardently  desires  to  plead  his  cause  be- 
fore God,  whose  omnipresence  he  delineates  in  the  sublim- 
est  language,  urging  that  his  sufferings  were  designed  as 
trials  of  his  faith  and  integrity ;  and  he  shows  in  various 
instances  that  the  wicked  frequently  escape  punishment  in 
this  life,  (xxiii.  xxiv.) 

Shct.  3.  The  rejoinder  of  Bildad,  who  repeats  his  former  pro- 
position, that,  since  no  man  is  without  sin  in  the  sight 
of  God,  consequently  Job  cannot  be  justified  in  his  sight. 
Cxrv.) 


Sect.  4.  The  answer  of  Job,  who,  having  reproved  the  harsh 
conduct  of  Bildad,  re-vindicates  his  own  conduct  with  great 
warmth  iind  animation,  and  takes  a  retrospect  of  his  for 
mer  character  in  the  relative  situations  of  life,  as  a  husband, 
as  a  master,  and  as  a  magistrate :  and  concludes  by  repeat- 
ing his  ardent  wish  for  an  innnediate  trial  with  his  caium 
niator  before  the  tribunal  of  God.  (xxvi — xxxi.) 

Part  V.  Contains  the  summing  up  of  the  whole  argu 
nient  by  Elihu ;  who,  having  condemned  the  conduct  of  ah 
the  disputants,  whose  reasonings  tvere  not  calculated  to  pro- 
duce conviction  (xxxii.),  proceeds  to  contest  several  of  JoVs 
positions,  and  to  show  that  God  frequently  afflicts  the  chil- 
dren of  men  for  the  best  of  purposes,  and.  that  in  every  in- 
stance  our  duty  is  submission.  He  concludes  with  a  gratia 
description  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  Creator,  (xxxiii. — 
xxxvii.) 

Part  VI.  The  Termination  of  the  Controversy,  and  the  Re 
storation  of  Job  to  his  former  Prosperity  (xxxviii. — xlii.)  . 
containing. 

Sect.  1.  The  appearance  of  Jehovah  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment ;  who  addresses  Job,  out  of  a  whirlwind,  in  a  most 
sublime  and  magnificent  speech,  the  substance  of  which  is 
nearly  a  counterpart  to  that  of  Elihu.,  In  it  are  illustrated 
the  omnipotence  of  God,  and  man's  utter  ignorance  of  his 
ways,  and  works  of  creation  and  providence,  (xxxvii. — xli.) 
Sect.  2.  The  submission  of  Job,  which  is  accepted,  his  re- 
storation to  his  former  prosperity,  and  the  increase  of  his 
substance  to  double,  (xlii.  1 — 10.) 
Sect.  3.  A  more  particular  account  of  Job's  restoration  and 

prosperity,  (xlii.  11 — 17.)i 
XI.  Independently  of  the  important  instruction  and  bene- 
fit which  may  be  derived  from  a  devout  perusal  of  the  book 
of  Job,  this  divine  poem  is  of  no  small  value,  as  transmit- 
ting to  us  a  faithful  delineation  of  the  patriarchal  doctrines 
of  religion ;  that  confirms  and  illustrates  the  notices  of  that 
religion  contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  an  outline  of  which 
has  been  given  in  the  first  volume.^  On  this  account,  w-e 
trust,  the  reader  will  not  be  reluctantly  detained,  if  we  take 
a  brief  retrospect  of  the  patriarchal  creed, — more  especially 
as  some  very  learned  men  have  denied  that  it  contained  any 
reference  either  to  fallen  angelic  spirits,  or  to  a  future  resur- 
rection of  the  body  from  the  grave,  and  consequently  to  a 
future  slate  of  existence. 

The  two  grand  articles  of  patriarchal  faith,  from  the  earli- 
est days,  according  to  Saint  Paul  (Heb.  xi.  6.),  were,  1. 
Tliat  there  is  a  God,  and,  2.  That  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them 
that  diligently  seek  him.  These  articles  are  particularly  con- 
tained in  Job's  declaration, 

I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth, 

And  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth. 

But  there  are  several  other  important  points  of  doctrine 
either  directly  stated,  or  which  may  be  legitimately  inferred 
from  different  parts  of  this  book ;  they  may  be  reduced  to 
the  following  nine  articles : — 

1.  The  creation  of  the  xuurld  by  one  supreme,  omnipresent, 
and  eternal  Being,  of  boundless  wisdom,  irresistible  power,  in- 
describable glory,  inflexible  justice,  and  infinite  goodness.  This 
first  great  principle  of  what  is  usually  called  natural  religion,  is 
laid  down  throughout  the  whole  book  as  an  incontestable  truth 
but  it  is  particularly  illustrated  in  the  speech  of  Jehovah  him- 
self in  Job  xxxvii. — xli. 

2.  The  government  of  tlie  ivorld  by  the  perpetual  and  super- 
intending providence  of  God.  This  article  of  the  patriarchal 
creed  is  particularly  noticed  in  Job  i.  9.  21. ;  ii.  10. ;  v.  8 — 27. ; 
IX.  4 — 13. :  and  in  almost  every  other  chapter  of  the  book  :  in 
every  instance,  this  doctrine  is  proposed,  not  as  a  matter  of  nice 
speculation,  but  as  laying  minkind  under  the  most  powerful 
obligations  to  fear  and  serve,  to  submit  to  and  trust  in  their 
Creator,  Lord,  and  Ruler. 

3.  Tliut  tlie  providential  government  of  the  Almighty  is 
carried  on  by  the  ministration  of  a  heavenly  hierarchy  (i.  6, 
7.;  iv.   18,   19.;  v.  1.;  xxxiii.  22,  23.),  which  is   composed  of 

>  Dr.  Hales  is  of  (pinion  that  tlie  last  six  verses  of  this  chapter,  11—1-7 
(which  parliculurize  llie  increa.se  ot"  Job's  family,  the  names  ot  his  jaujh 
ters,  who,  according  to  primitive  usage  were  made  co-heiresscs  with  theii 
brothers,  toj^ethpr  with  the  number  of  years  during  .inch  he  survived  his 
trial),  form  an  appendix;  which  was  probably  aH,|ed  m  later  times  from 
tradition,  either  by  iVIoses,  who  resided  so  V^ny.,  ..i  n:a  neighbourhood,  or 
by  Samuel,  or  by  the  person  (whoever  he  was)  that  introduced  the  book 
into  the  sacred  canon.    Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  p.  lUl. 

»  See  Vol,  1.  Chap.  V.  Sect.  I.  §  1.  {tf,  142,  143. 
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various  ranks  and  orders,  possessing  different  names,  dignities, 
and  offices.' 

4.  An  apoatacy  or  defection  in  some  rank  or  order  of  these 
powers  (iv.  18.;  xv.  15.)  ;  of  which  Satan  seems  to  have  been 
one,  and  perhaps  chief,  (i.  6 — 12.  ;  ii.  2 — 7.) 

5.  The  ffood  and  evil  potvers  or  principles,  equalhj  formed 
by  the  Creator,  and  hence  equally  denominated  "  Sons  of  God ;" 
both  of  them  emj)Ioycd  by  him  in  the  administration  of  his  Pro- 
vidence :  and  both  amenable  to  him  at  stated  courts,  held  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  an  account  of  their  respective  ntissions.- 
(i.  C,  7.  ;  ii.  1.) 

6.  That  Zabianism,  or  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  stars, 
was  a  judicial  offence,  cognizable  by  the  pelilim  or  judges ; 
who  were  arbitrators,  consisting  of  the  heads  of  tribes  or  fami- 
lies, appointed  by  common  consent  to  try  ofibnces  against  the 
community,  and  to  award  summary  justice. ^  Such  was  the; 
case  of  the  Trans-jordanitc  tribes,  who  were  suspected  of  apos- 
tacy,  and  were  threatened  with  extirpation  by  tlie  hoads  of  the 
ten  tribes  on  the  western  side  of  Jordan.  (Josh.  xxii.  Ifj — 22.)' 

7.  Original  sin,  or  "  that  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every 
man  that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the  offupring  of  Adam."^ 
"  It  is  certain,"  as  Bishop  Burnet  has  well  remarked,  "  that  in 
Scripture  this  general  corruption  of  our  nature  is  often  men- 
tioned •"°  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  article  of  doc- 
trine, however  repugnant  to  the  pride  of  man,  sliould  be  omitted 
in  the  book  of  Job.  Accordingly  we  find  it  expressly  asserted 
in  chap.  xiv.  4. ;  xv.  14 — 16.  and  xxxv.  3. 

8.  The  propitiation  of  the  Creator  in  the  case  of  human 
transgressions  by  sacrifices  (i.  5. ;  xlii.  8.),  and  the  mediation 
and  intercession  of  a  righteous  person,  (xlii.  8,  9.)  In  his  in- 
tercession for  his  friends,  Job  is  generally  regarded  as  a  type  of 
Him  "  who  ever  livcth  to  make  intercession"  for  transgressors. 
If  any  evidence  were  wanting  to  prove  sacrifices  of  divine  insti- 
tution, the  declaration  in  xlii.  8.  alone  would  be  sufficient.' 

9.  That  there  will  be  a  day  of  future  resurrection  (xiv. 
7 — 11.  with  verses  12 — 15.  of  the  same  chapter),  judgment 
(xix.  25 — 29.),  and  retribution  to  all  mankind,  (xxvii.  8.;  xxxi. 
13,  14.) 

The  passage,  in  wliich  Job  expresses  his  firm  faith  in  a 
Redeemer  (xix.  25 — 29.),  has  been  greatly  contested  among 
critics  ;  some  of  whom  refer  it  simply  to  his  deliverance 
from  his  temporal  distresses,  maintaining  that  it  has  no  allu- 
sion whatever  to  a  future  state  ;  while  others  understand  it 
in  the  contrary  sense,  and  consider  it  a  noble  confession  of 
faith  in  the  Redeemer.  The  latter  opinion  has  been  ably  ad- 
vocated by  PfeifTer,  the  elder  Schultens,  Michaelis,  Velthu- 
sen,  Rosenmiiller,  Dr.  Good,  and  the  Rev.  Drs.  Hales  and 
J.  P.  Smith,  and  is  now  generally  received.  The  following 
's  Dr  Hales's  version  of  this  sut)lime  passage  of  Job: — 

1  know  that  my  Repeemer  [is]  living, 

And  that  at  the  last  [day] 

lie  will  arise  [in  judgment]  upon  dust  [mayikind]. 

And  after  my  skin  be  mangled  thus, 

Yet  ever  from  my  llcsh  shall  1  see  God : 

Whom  I  shall  see  for  me  [on  my  side], 

.\nd  mine  eyes  shall  behold  him  not  estranged  ; 

[Though]  my  reins  be  [now]  consumed  within  me. 

But  ye  should  say,  "Why  persecute  we  him  [further]!" 

Since  the  strength  of  the  argument  is  found  in  me, 
Fear  ye  for  yourselves,  from  the  face  of  the  sirord; 
For  (divine]  wrath  [punisheth]  iniquities  [with]  the  sword ; 
That  ye  may  knoio  there  is  a  judgment.* 


I  Asobedim,  servants;  malachim,  ani^els ;  melizim,  intercessors;  me- 
mitim,  destinies  or  destroyers;  alep,  the  miliad  or  thousand;  Uedosim, 
3ANCTI,  the  heavenly  saints  or  hosts  {lenerally.  Good's  Introd.  Diss,  to  his 
Version  of  Job,  p.  I.w.  See  ch.  iv.  IS.  xjt.xiii.  2i,  23.  v.  1.  xv.  15.  of  his 
translation,  con)pared  with  p.  Ix.xiv.  of  his  Dissertation,  and  his  notes  on 
the  passages  cited. 

•  Ibid.  p.  Ixv. 

'  Job  xxxi.  20—28.    Dr.  Hales,  to  whose  researches  we  are  indebted  for 
the  sixth  article  of  the  patriarchal  creed,  translates  the  28th  verse  thus : — 
Even  this  would  bo  a  judicial  criTne, 
for  I  should  have  lied  unto  God  above. 
J)r.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  pp.  105,  106. 
.\rlicle  ix.  of  the  Confession  oftlio  Anglican  Church. 

•  Burnett  on  Art.  ix.  p.  139.  Having  cited  several  passages  at  length,  he 
thus  concludes:  ''These,  with  many  other  places  of  Scripture  to  the  same 
purpose,  when  they  are  joined  to  the  universal  experience  of  all  mankind 
concerning  the  corruption  of  our  whole  race,  lead  us  to  settle  this  point, 
that  in  fact  it  has  overrun  our  whole  kind,  the  contagion  i»  spread  over  all." 

'  Archbp.  Magee  has  collected  all  the  evidence  on  this  important  sub- 
ject with  great  ability.    Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp. 

•  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  83—80.  For  the  very  elaborate  notes 
*ith  which  he  has  supported  and  vindicated  his  translation,  wb  must 
refer  the  reader  to  his  work.  Other  illusfiations  of  this  pas.sage  may  be 
seen  in  Pfeiffer's  Dubia  Ve.xata  Scripturae,  Centuria  III.  No.  39.  (Op. 
lom.  t.  pp.  169—272.) ;  and  Dr.  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah, 
vol.  1.  pp.  199—211.  In  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary,  there  is  a  good  illus- 
traUon  of  Job  xix.  25— 2!». 


Nor  was  the  morality  of  Job  less  excellent  than  his  theo 
logy.  He  thus  expresses  his  undeviating  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  God,  and  his  delight  therein : — 

xxiii.  11.  My  foot  hath  held  his  steps. 

His  way  have  I  kept  and  not  declined  : 

12.  Neither  have  I  gone  back  from  the  commandment  of  His  lips 
I  have  esteemed  the  words  of  His  mouth, 

More  than  my  necessary /ood. 

From  this  and  other  passages.  Dr.  Hales  with  gp-eat  pro 
bability  thinks  it  evident,  that  there  was  some  collection  of 
certain  precepts,  or  rules  of  religion  and  morality,  in  us« 
among  tne  patriarchs  ; — such  were  the  precepts  of  the  Noa- 
chidse  or  sons  of  Noah  :  and  there  is  great  reason  to  believf , 
that  the  substance  at  least  of  the  decalogue,  given  at  Sinai 
was  of  primitive  institution.  Compare  Gen.  ix.  I — 6.  How 
well  the  venerable  patriarch  observed  the  duties  of  morality, 
will  be  manifest  to  every  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
perusing  chap.  xxix.  11 — 17.  and  xxxi.  6 — 22. 

There  is  a  remarkable  reference  in  the  book  of  Job  to  the 
former  destruction  of  the  world  by  water,  and  to  its  final 
dissolution  by  fire  ;  which  was  prophesied  by  Enoch  before 
the  deluge,  wlience  it  must  have  been  known  to  Noah ;  and 
no  doubt  transmitted  by  him  to  his  family ;  and  so  might  be 
communicated  to  Job  and  his  friends.  It  occurs  in  the  last 
speech  of  Eliphaz,  the  most  intelligent  of  the  three. 

xxii.  15.  Dost  [not]  ?//««  keep  the  oWfcay, 
Which  wicked  men  have  trodden! 

16.  Who  were  cut  off)  before  their  time, 
Thejlood  overthrew  their  foundation  : 

17.  Who  said  unto  God,  "  Depart  from  us  :" 
And,  "  MTial  camiiB  Klvuohty  doforuaV 

13.  Yet  lie  fdleth  their  houses  with  good. 

Though  the  counsel  of  the  wicked  was  far  from  Him. 

19.  The  righteous  saw,  and  were  glad, 
And  the  innocent  [Noah]  derided  them  : 

20.  '•  Is  not  thf.ir  substance  cut  down  7 

And  the  fire  shall  consume  the  remnant  of  them  .'" 

As  if  Noah  had  said,  Tliough  this  judgment  by  water, 
however  universal,  may  not  so  thoroughly  purge  the  earth, 
as  that  iniquity  shall  not  spring  up  again,  and  wicked  men 
abound  :  yet  know  that  a  final  judgment  by  fire  will  utterly 
consume  the  remnant  of  such  sinners  as  shall  then  be  found 
alive,  along  with  the  earth  itself.^ 
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I.  General  title  of  this  book, — II.  Structure  of  the  Psalms, 
III.  Their  canonical  authority. — IV.  Authors  to  whom  they 
are  ascribed. — 1.  J\Ioses. — 2.  David. — 3.  Asaph. — 4.  The 
sons  of  Korah. — 5.  Jeduthun. — 6.  Heman  and  Ethan. — 
7.  Solomon. — 8.  Anonymous  psalms. — V.  Chronological  ar- 
rangement of  the  Psalms  by  Calniet. — VI.  Collection  of  the 
Psalms  into  a  volume. — VII.  The  inscriptions  or  titles  pre- 
fixed to  the  different  psalms. — VIII.  Probable  meariing  of 
the  word  Selah. — IX.  Scope  of  the  book  of  Psalms. — 
X.  Rules  for  better  understanding  them. — XI.  A  table  of 
the  psalms  classed  according  to  their  several  subjects. 

I.  This  book  is  entitled  in  the  Hebrew  QiS^nn  idd  (sePHCR 
tchil/im),  that  is  the  Book  of  Jli/mns  or  Praises ;  because  the 
greater  part  of  them  treat  of  the  praises  of  God,  while  the 
remainder  consist  either  of  the  complaints  of  an  afflicted  soul, 
or  of  penitential  effusions,  or  of  the  prayers  of  a  heart  over- 
whelmed with  grief.  In  the  Roman  edition  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  Version  printed  in  1587,  which  professes  to  follow 
the  Vatican  manuscript,  this  book  is  simply  denominated 
'FAAMOI,  the  P.w/ws/  and  in  the  Alexandrian  manuscript, 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  it  is  entitled  ^^aathpion 
iVET'  nAAi2,  the  Psaller  with  Odes  or  Hymns.'"     The  Syriac 

»  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  pp.  Ill,  112. 
'«  These  Odes  or  Hvmns,  which  are  thirteen  in  number,  are  printed  in 
Dr.  Grabe's  edition  ot'the  Septuagint :  they  are  thus  entitled: — 

1.  The  Ode  of  Moses  in  Exodus,  (ch.  xv.  v.  1.  et  scqq.) 

2.  The  Ode  »f  Moses  in  Deuteronomy,   (ch.  xxxii.  v.  1.  seqq.) 

3.  The  Prayer  of  Hannah  the  Mother  of  Samuel.  (1  Sam.  ch.  ii.  v  l.seqq.) 

4.  The  Prayer  of  Isaiah  (in  the  margtn,  of  Hezekiah).  Isa.  ch.  xxvi 
V.  9.  seqq. 

5.  The  Prayer  of  Jonah.  (Jon.  ch.  ii.  v.  3.  seqq.) 

6.  The  Prayer  of  Habakkuk  (Sept.  Ambakoum).  Hab.  ch.  iii.  v.  2.  seqq. 

7.  The  Prayer  of  Hezekiah.  (Isa.  ch.  xxxviii.  v.  10.  seqq.) 

8.  The  Prayer  of  Manasseh.   (2  Chron.  ch.  xxxiii.  according  to  soma 
copies,  but  one  of  the  apocryphal  pieces  in  our  Bibles.) 

0.  The  Prayer  of  Azariah.   (Dan.  ch.  iii.  v.  26.  seyy.) 
10.  The  Hymn  of  our  Fathers.  (Dan.  ch.  iii.  v.  52.  seqq) 
U.  The  Prayer  of  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God.  (Lukech.  i.  v.  46.«e59.j 

12.  Tlie  Prayer  of  .Simeon.  (Luke  ch.  ii.  v. '29.  seqq) 

13.  A  Morning  Hymn,  the  first  part  of  which  nearly  corresponds  with  the 
sublime  hymn  in  the  post  communion  service  of  the  church  of  England 
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Version,  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  denominates  it  the 
Book  of  Psalms  of  David,  the  King  and  Prophet ,-  and  the 
Arabic  Version  commences  with  the  first  Book  of  Psalms  of 
David  the  Prophet,  King  of  the  Sons  of  Israel. 

II.  Augusti,  De  Wette,  and  some  other  German  critics, 
have  termed  the  Boole  of  Psalms  tlie  Hebrew  Anthology, 
that  is,  a  collection  of  the  lyric,  moral,  historical,  and  elegiac 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  This  book  presents  every  possible 
variety  of  Hebrew  poetry.  All  the  Psalms,  indeed,  may  be 
termed  poems  of  the  lyric  kind,  that  is,  adapted  to  Trmsic,  but 
with  great  variety  in  the  style  of  composition.  Thus  some 
are  simply  odes.  "An  ode  is  a  dignified  port  of  song,  nar- 
rative of  the  facts,  either  of  public  history,  or  of  private  life, 
in  a  highly  adorned  and  figured  style.  But  the  figure  in  the 
Psalms  is  that,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  language,  in 
which  the  figure  gives  its  meaning  with  as  much  perspicuity 
as  the  plainest  speech."'  Others,  again,  are  ethic  or  didactic, 
"  deliverincr  grave  maxims  of  life,  or  the  precepts  of  religion, 
in  solemn,°but  for  the  most  part  simple,  strains,"  To  this 
class  we  may  refer  the  hundred  and  nineteenth,  and  the  other 
alphabetical  psalms,  which  are  so  called  because  the  initial 
tetters  of  each  line  or  stanza  follow  the  order  of  the  alphabet.^ 
Nearly  one-seventh  part  of  the  Psalms  is  composed  of  elegiac, 
or  pathetic  compositions  on  mournful  subjects.  Some  are 
enigmatic,  delivering  the  doctrines  of  religion  in  enigmata, 
sentences  contrived  to  strike  the  imagination  forcibly,  and  yet 
easy  to  be  understood ;  while  a  few  may  be  referred  to  the 
class  of  idyls,  or  short  pastoral  poems.  But  the  greater  part, 
according  to  Bishop  Horsley,  is  a  sort  of  dramatic  ode,  con- 
sisting of  dialogues  between  certain  persons  sustaining  certain 
characters.  "In  these  dialogue-psalms  the  persons  are  fre- 
quently the  psalmist  himself,  or  the  chorus  of  priests  and 
Levites,  or  the  leader  of  the  Levitical  band,  opening  the  ode 
with  a  proem  declarative  of  the  subject,  and  very  often  closing 
the  whole  with  a  solemn  admonition  drawn  from  what  the 
other  persons  say.  The  other  persons  are,  Jehovah,  some- 
times as  one,  sometimes  as  another  of  the  three  persons ; 
Christ  in  his  incarnate  state,  sometimes  before,  sometimes 
after  his  resurrection;  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  divine  essence.  Christ,  in  his  incarnate 
state,  is  personated  sometimes  as  a  priest,  sometimes  as  a 
king,  sometimes  as  a  conqueror;  and  in  those  psalms  in 
which  he  is  introduced  as  a  conqueror,  the  resemblance  is 
very  remarkable  between  this  conqueror  in  the  book  of 
Psalms,  and  the  warrior  on  the  white  horse  in  the  book  of 
Revelations,  who  goes  forth  with  a  crown  on  his  head  and  a 
bow  in  his  hand,  conquering  and  to  conquer.  And  the  con- 
quest in  the  Psalms  is  followed,  like  the  conquest  in  the  Re- 
velations, by  the  marriage  of  the  conqueror.  These  are  cir- 
cumstances of  similitude,  which,  to  any  one  versed  in  the 
prophetic  style,  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  mystical  con- 
queror is  the  same  personage  in  both."^ 

III.  The  right  of  the  book  of  Psalms  to  a  place  in  the 
sacred  canon  has  never  been  disputed  :  they  are  frequently 
alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  are  often  cited  by  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles  as  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I'hey 
are  generally  termed  the  Psalms  of  David,  that  Hebrew 
monarch  being  their  chief  author.  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Au- 
gustine, Ambrose,  Euthymius,''  and  others  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  indeed,  were  of  opinion  that  he  was  their  sole  author  : 
but  they  were  opposed  by  Hilary  and  Athanasius^  (or  the 
author  of  the  synopsis  attributed  to  him),  Jerome,  Eusebius, 
and  other  fathers  of  equal  eminence.  And  indeed  this  notion 
is  manifestly  erroneous ;  for  an  attentive  examination  of  the 
Psalms  will  immediately  prove  them  to  be  the  compositions 
of  various  authors,  in  various  ages,  some  much  more  ancient 
than  the  time  of  David,  some  of  a  much  later  age ;  and 
others  were  evidently  composed  during  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. Some  modern  commentators  have  even  referred  a  few 
to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees :  but  for  this  opinion,  as  we 
shall  show  in  a  subsequent  page,^  there  does  not  appear  to 

1  Bishop  Horsley's  translation  of  the  Tsalms,  vol.  i.  p.  xv. 

»  The  alphabetical  psalnns  are  xxv.  xxxiv.  xxxvii.  cxi.  cxii.  cxix.  and 
cxlv.  On  the  peculiar  stnictiire  of  the  Hebrew  alphabetical  iioeras,  see 
Vol.  I.  Part  II.  Chap.  II.  §  VI.  7.  sapm. 

»  Bishop  Horsley's  Psalms,  vol.  i.  p.  xvi. 

«  Chrysostom  in  Pfial  i.  Ambros.  Praefat.  in  Psal.  i.  Augustin  de 
Civitate  Dei,  lib.  svii.  o.  11  Iheodoret,  Pra;f  in  Psal.  Cassiodoa-us, 
Proleg.  in  Psal.  EuthymiuS;  Praf.  :ii  Psal.  Philastrius,  Hoeres.  129.  Huet. 
Dem.  Ev.  torn.  1.  prop.  iv.  p.  IiOO. 

»  Hilarii  Proleg.  in  Psal.  '.t.  comment,  in  Psal.  cxxxi.  Athanasii 
Synopsis.  Hieronymi  Epist.  ai  Sophronium.  ausebii  Cajsariensis  Prief. 
In  Psalmos,  pp.  7,  8.  et  in  Ii>E>:rip.  Psj.l.  p.  2.  et  in  P.sal.  xli.  Ix.  Ixii.  Cal- 
met,  Preef.  Generate  surles  Pseaiunes.  (Com.  t»m.  iv.  pp.  v.  vi.)  IFuct, 
•tt  supra. 

•  See  p  240  infra. 
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be  any  foundation.     Altogether  they  embrace  a  period  of  about 
nine  hundred  years. 

The  earliest  composer  of  sacred  hymns  nnq«.;?stioiidbly 
was  Moses  (Exod.  xv.)  ;  the  next  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  are  Deborah  (Judg.  v.)  and  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii  ) 
but  It  v.'as  David  himself,  an  admirable  composer  and  per 
fcnner  in  music  (1  Sam.  xvi.  18.  Amos  vi.  5.),  who  gave 
regular  and  noble  form  to  the  musical  part  of  the  .lewis 
service,  and  carried  divine  poetry  and  psalmody  to  perfec 
tion ;  and  therefore  he  is  called  tlic  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel. 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  1.)  He,  doubtless  by  divine  authority,  ap- 
pointed the  singing  of  psalms  by  a  select  company  of  skil- 
ful persons,  in  the  solemn  worship  of  the  tabernacle  (1  Chron. 
vi.  31.  xvi.  4 — 8.)  ;^  which  Solomon  continued  in  the  first 
temple  (2  Chron.  v.  12,  13.),  and  it  was  re-established  by 
Ezra,  as  soon  as  the  foundation  of  the  second  temple  was 
laid.  (Ezra  iii.  10,  11.)  Hence  the  Jews  became  well  ac- 
(luainted  with  these  songs  of  Sion ;  and,  iiavinrr  committed 
tnem  to  memory^  were  celebrated  for  their  melodious  singing 
among  the  neighbouring  countries,  (Psal,  cxxxvii,  3,)  The 
continuance  of  this  branch  of  divine  worship  is  confirmed 
by  the  practice  of  our  l^ord,  and  the  instructions  of  St.  Paul 
(Matt.  xxvi.  30.  Mark  xiv.  26.  Eph.  v.  19.  Col.  iii.  IG. 
compared  with  Rev.  v.  9.  xiv.  1,  2,  3.) ;  and  the  practice  of 
divine  psalmody  has  subsisted  through  every  succeeding  age 
to  our  own  time,  not  more  to  the  delight  than  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  church  of  Christ.  "  There  are,  indeed,  at  this 
time"  (to  use  the  words  of  a  sensible  writer),^  "very  few 
professing  Christians  who  do  not  adopt  these  sacred  hymns 
in  their  public  and  private  devotions,  either  by  reading  them, 
composing  them  as  anthems,  or  singing  poetical  translations, 
and  imitations  of  them.  In  this  particular  there  ever  has 
existed,  and  there  still  exists,  a  wonderful  communion  of 
saints.  The  language,  in  which  Moses,  and  David,  and 
Solomon,  Heman,  Asaph,  and  Jeduthun,  worshipped  God, 
is  applicable  to  Christian  believers.  They  worship  the  same 
God,  through  the  same  adorable  Redeemer;  they  give  thanks 
for  similar  mercies,  and  mourn  under  similar  trials;  they  are 
locking  for  the  same  blessed  hope  of  their  calling,  even  ever- 
lasting life  and  salvation,  through  the  prevailing  intercession 
of  the  Messiah.  The  ancient  believers,  indeed,  worshipped 
him  as  about  to  appear ;  wc  adore  him  as  having  actually 
appeared,  and  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  They 
saw,  as  throrign  a  glass,  darldy :  but  we  face  to  face." 

IV.  The  Jewish  writers  ascribe  the  book  of  Psalms  to  ten 
different  authors,-'  viz.  Adain,  to  whom  they  ascribe  the 
ninety-second  psalm ;  Melchizedec ;  Abraham,  whom  they 
call  Ethan,  anci  give  to  him  the  eighty-ninth  psalm  ;  Moses. 
Asaph,  Heman,  .Teduthun,  and  the  three  sons  of  Korah  :  and 
they  make  David  to  be  merely  the  collector  of  them  into  one 
volume  or  book.  But  this  opinion  is  evidently  fabulous:  for, 
1.  The  ninety-second  psalm,  which  is  ascribed  to  Adam,  ap- 

5 ears  from  its  internal  structure  and  style  to  be  of  a  later 
ate,  though  no  author  is  mentioned  in  its  title  or  inscrip- 
tion :  besides,  if  Adam  had  left  any  sacred  odes,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  some  notice  would  have  been  taken  of 
them  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  which,  however,  is  totally 
silent  concerning  any  such  compositions.  2.  That  the  hun- 
dred and  tenth ''psalm,  which  is  attributed  to  Melchizedec, 
was  certainly  written  by  David,  is  evident,  not  only  from  tlie 
title,  which  claims  him  for  its  author,  but  also  from  its  style 
and  manner,  which  correspond  witit  the  acknowledged  pro- 
ductions of  the  royal  prophet ;  and  especially  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostle  Peter.  (Matt.  xxii.  43 
—45.  Mark  xii.  36.  Luke  xx,  42.  Acts  ii.  34.)  And,  3.  It 
is  most  certain  that  David  was  the  author  of  very  many 
psalms,  not  merely  of  those  which  have  his  name  in  their 
respective  titles,  but  likewise  of  several  others,  to  which  his 
name  is  not  prefixed,  especially  of  psalms  ii.  and  xcv.,  as 
we  are  assured  by  the  inspired  apostles.  (Acts  iv.  25,  26. 
Heb.  iv.  7.)  To  make  David,  therefore,  merely  the  collector 
and  editor  of  those  divine  compositions,  is  alike  contradic- 
tory to  the  clearest  evidence,  derived  from  the  book  of  Psalms 
itself,  and  from  the  testimony  of  the  inspired  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  well  as  contraiy  to  the  whole  current  of 
antiquity. 

A  careful  investigation  of  these  divine  odes  will  enable 

■>  On  the  subject  i>f. Jewish  psalmody,  there  is  much  curious  information 
eollectfid  ill  "The  Temple  Music;  or,  an  Essay  cer-,-rning  the  Method 
of  sinking  the  Psalms  of  David  in  the  Temple,  before  the  Babylonish 
Captivity,     liv  Arthur  Bedford.    London,  1706."  So. 

»  The  editor  of  tlie  4to.  Bible  of  1810,  with  the  notes  of  several  of  lh« 
venerable  reformers. 

•  FrancJsci  Junii  Proleg.  ad  Librum  Psalmorum,  S2. 
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us  to  form  a  better  opinion  concerning  their  respective  au- 
thors, whom  the  modern  Jews,  and  all  modern  commentators, 
understand  to  be  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  Asaph,  Heman, 
Ethan,  Jeduthun,  and  the  three  sons  of  Korah.  Other  authors 
have  been  conjectured  by  some  eminent  critics,  whose  hypo- 
theses will  presently  he  noticed. 

1.  To  Moses  the  Tiilmudical  writers  ascribe  ten  psalms, 
VIZ.  from  xc.  to  xcix.  inclusive.  The  nineteenth  psalm,  in 
tlie  Hebrew  manuscripts,  is  inscribed  with  his  name ;  and 
from  its  general  coincidence  in  style  and  manner  with  his 
sacred  hymns  in  Exod.  xv.  and  Ueut.  xxxii.  it  is  generally 
considered  as  the  composition  of  the  great  lawgiver  of  tlie 
Jews.  But  Dr.  Kennicott  and  other  critics  think  that  it  was 
written  in  a  later  age,  and  consequently  cannot  be  of  that 
date  which  the  title  imports :  because  in  the  time  of  Moses 
most  of  the  ])ersons  mentioned  in  Scripture  lived  to  an  age 
far  exceedino-  the  standard  of  threescore  i/ear.i  and  ie?i,  or  fuur- 
sci/re,  which  in  the  ninetieth  psalm  is  assigned  as  the  limit 
of  human  life.  But  this  "  opmion  seems  founded  on  the  ex- 
ceptions from  the  general  rule,  rather  than  on  the  rule  itself. 
The  life  of  Aaron,  Moses,  Joshua,  and  Caleb,  unquestionably 
exceeded  tiie  age  of  fourscore  considerably,  and  ran  on  from 
a  hundred  and  ten  to  a  hundred  and  twenty ;  but  all  these 
were  probably  instances  of  special  favour.  The  decree 
\vhich  abbreviated  tlie  life  of  man,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
beventy  or  eighty  years,  was  given  as  a  chastisement  upon 
the  whole  race  of  Israelites  in  the  wilderness;  and,  with 
these  few  exceptions,  none  of  them  at  the  date  of  this  psalm 
could  have  reached  more  than  seventy,  and  few  of  them  so 
high  a  number.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  term  of  life 
was  lengthened  afterwards.  Samuel  died  about  seventy 
years  old,  David  under  seventy -one,  and  Solomon  under 
sixty ;  and  the  history  of  the  world  shows  us  that  the  ab- 
breviation of  life  in  other  countries  was  nearly  in  the  same 
proportion."'  The  other  nine  psalms,  xci.  to  xcix.,  are  attri- 
buted to  Moses  by  the  Jews,  by  virtue  of  a  canon  of  criticism 
which  they  have  established,  namely,  that  all  anonymous 
psalms  are  to  be  referred  to  that  author  whose  name  occurred 
in  the  title  last  preceding  them.^  But  for  this  rule  no  foun- 
dation whatever  exists :  it  is  certain  that  the  ninety-ninth 
psalm  could  tiot  have  been  written  by  Moses,  for  in  the  sixth 
verse  mention  is  made  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  who  was  not 
bortftill  tw,'^  hundred  and  ninety-five  or  six  years  after  the 
death  of  Moses. 

2.  The  name  of  David  is  prefixed  to  seventy-one  psalms 
in  the  Hebrew  copies,  to  which  the  Septuagint  version  adds 
eleven  others  :  but  it  is  evident,  from  tne  style  and  subject- 
matter  of  the  latter,  that  many  of  them  can-not  be  the  compo- 
sition of  David,  particularly  the  hundred  and  second,  which 
is  in  no  respect  whatever  applicable  to  him,  but  from  its  subject- 
matter  must  be  referred  to  some  pious  Jew  who  composed  it 
after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  while  the 
temple  was  in  ruins,  and  the  country  in  a  state  of  desolation. 
The  hundred  and  thirty-eighth  psalm,  also,  though  attributed 
in  the  Septuagint  to  David,  could  not  have  been  written  by 
him,  for  reference  is  made  in  it  to  the  temple,  which  was  not 
erected  till  after  his  death  by  Solomon.  On  the  contrary, 
some  of  the  psalms  thus  ascribed  to  David  in  the  Septuagint 
version  are  unquestionably  his,  as  well  as  some  which  °are 
anonymous:  ot  the  former  class  is  the  ninety-fifth,  and  of 

he  latter  the  second  psalm,  both  of  which  are  cited  as 
David's  psalms  by  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Compare  Acts  iv.  25 — 28.  xiii.  33.  Heb.  iii.  7 — 11. 
iv.  7—13. 

Many  of  the  psalms,  which  bear  the  royal  prophet's  name, 
were  composed  on  occasion  of  remarkable  circumstances  in 
his  life,  his  dangers,  his  afflictions,  his  deliverances.  "  But 
of  those  which  relate  to  the  public  history  of  the  natural  Is- 
rael, there  arc  few  in  which  the  fortunes  of  the  mystical 
Israel  are  not  adumbrated ;  and  of  those  which  allude  to  the 
life  of  David,  there  are  none  in  which  the  Son  of  David  is 
not  the  principal  and  immediate  snl)ject.  David's  complaints 
against  his  enemies  are  Messiah's  complaints,  first  of  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  then  of  the  heathen  persecutors,  and  of 
the  apostate  faction  in  later  ages.  David's  afflictions  are 
Messiah's  sufferings.  David's  penitential  supplications  are 
Messiah's,  under  the  burden  of  the  imputed  guilt  of  man. 
David's  songs  of  triumph  and  thanksgiving  are  Messiah's 

•  Extract  from  Dr.  Good's  (unpublished)  Version  of  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
'.n  Professor  Gregory's  Mcmoirsof  liisLife,  p.  316. 

•  This  opinion  is' very  ancient:  it  was  adopied  by  Origen  (Select,  in 
\ffJ™°*'  '^PP'  '"'"■  ''■  P'  ^'^'  ^'^'''  Benedict),  and  by  Jerome  (Epist.  cxjcxix. 

»dCyprianum,  p.  3S8.  edit.  Planlin.),  who  says  it  was  derived  from  a  tra- 
dition recorded  by  luUus,  patriarch  of  the  Jews.  Advers.  Ruffin.  lib.  i. 
»ap-  3.  p.  235.    RosenmiiUer,  Scholia  in  Psalmos,  torn.  i.  p.  xil. 


songs  of  triumph  and  thanksgiving  for  his  victory  over  sin, 
and  death,  and  hell.  In  a  word,  there  is  not  a  page  in  this 
book  of  Psalms,  in  which  the  pious  reader  will  not  find  his 
Saviour,  if  he  reads  with  a  view  of  finding  hiin."^ 

From  the  variety  of  circumstances  and  situations  in  which 
David  was  placed  at  different  times,  and  the  various  affec- 
tions which  consequently  were  called  into  exercise,  we  may 
readily  conceive  that  his  style  is  exceedingly  various.  The 
remark,  indeed,  is  applicable  to  the  entire  book  of  Psalms, 
but  eminently  so  to  the  odes  of  David.  Hence  it  is  that 
those,  which  are  expressive  of  the  natural  character  and  statf 
of  man,  and  of  sin,  seem  to  bear  marks  of  difficulty,  and,  as 
it  were,  disgust  in  their  composition.  "  The  sentences  are 
laboured  and  move  heavily,  and  cannot  be  perused  with  that 
lively  pleasure,  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  received  from  those 
themes  of  the  psalmist  which  place  before  us  the  glorious 
attributes  of  God,  and  express  either  His  love  to  man,  or  the 
believer's  love  to  Him.  These  strains  flow  with  vigorous 
and  well  adapted  expressions,  as  if  the  subject  was  feu  to  be 
most  delightful,  entered  on  with  alacrity,  and  pursued  with 
holy  joy."'  Some  of  David's  psalms  possess  great  subli- 
mity, as  the  twenty-fourth ;  but  softness,  tenderness,  and 
pathos,  are  their  prevailing  characteristics. 

3.  With  the  name  of  Asaph,  a  very  celebrated  Levitc,  and 
chief  of  the  choirs  of  Israel  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chron. 
xvi.  4,  5.),  twelve  psalms  are  inscribed,  viz.  1.  Ixxiii. — 
Ixxxiii.  But  the  seventy-fourth  and  seventy-ninth  psalms 
evidently  cannot  be  his,  because  they  deplore  the  overthrow 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  conflagration  of  the  temple,  and  in 
point  of  style  approach  nearest  to  the  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah. Either,  therefore,  they  are  erroneously  ascribed  to 
him,  or  were  composed  by  another  Asaph,  who  lived  during 
the  captivity.  The  subjects  of  Asaph's  psalms  are  doctrinal 
or  preceptive :  their  style,  though  less  sweet  than  that  of 
David,  is  much  more  vehement,  and  little  inferior  to  the 
CTandest  parts  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Habakkuk. 
The  fiftieth  psalm,  in  particular,  is  characterized  by  such  a 
deep  vein  of  thought  and  lofty  tone  of  sentiment  as  place 
him  in  the  number  of  poets  of  the  highest  order.  In  Asaph 
the  poet  and  the  philosopher  were  combined.  "  He  was," 
says  Eichhorn,  "one  of  those  ancient  wise  men,  who  felt 
the  insufficiency  of  external  religious  usages,  and  ur^ed  the 
necessity  of  cultivating  virtue  and  purity  of  mind."  It  maj 
be  well  said  of  him,  as  of  the  scribe  in  the  New  Testament 
that  he  was  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,'' 

4.  Ten  psalms,  viz.  xlii. — xlvii.  Ixxxiv.  Ixxxv.  Ixxxvii 
and  Ixxxviii.  are  inscribed,  "/or  the  sons  of  Korah  :"  bu* 
who  these  persons  were  is  not  altogether  certain  ;  and  such 
is  the  uncertainty  of  the  prepositional  prefix,  that  the  most 
eminent  critics  have  not  been  able  to  decide  whether  these 
psalms  were  written  by  them,  or  were  composed  for  them, 
and  to  be  performed  by  'them  with  music  in  the  temple 
Professor  Stuart  thinks  it  probable  that  they  were  the  de- 
scendants of  Korah,  who  perished  in  the  rebellion.  (INum. 
xvi.)  It  is  certain  that  all  his  children  did  not  perish  with 
him  (Num.  xvi.  11.) :  it  is  certain  also  that  some  of  their  de- 
scendants were  among  those  who  presided  over  the  tabernacle 
music.  (1  Chron.  vi.  22.  37.)  In  1  Chron.  ix.  19.  we  find 
Shallum  a  descendant  of  Korah,  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
overseers  of  the  tabernacle,  and  it  appears  that  he  belonged 
to  a  family  called  Korahites.  These  last  are  mentioned  also 
in  1  Chron.  xxvi.  1.  and  2  Chron.  xx.  19.  as  being  among 
those  engaged  in  sacred  music.  Hence  it  would  appear,  that 
there  were  men  of  eminence  among  the  Korahites  in  the 
time  of  David  and  Solomon ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  the 
psalms  above  enumerated,  which  bear  their  names,  belong  to 
them  as  authors.  In  style  they  differ  very  sensibly  from  the 
compositions  of  David ;  and  they  are  some  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite of  all  the  lyric  compositions  which  the  Book  of 
Psalms  contains.  The  title  was,  probably,  affixed  by  some 
editor  of  a  later  age,  who  knew  only  the  general  report  that 
the  psalms  in  question  belonged  to  the  sons  of  Korah,  and 
could  obtain  nothing  certain  as  to  the  individuals  who  we/e 
their  respective  authors.^ 

5.  By  whom  psalms  xxxix.  Ixii.  and  Ixxvii.  were  com- 


«  Bishop  Ilorsley's  P.salm.'',  vol.  i.  p.  x. 

•  Memorial  Sketches  of  the  late  Rev.  David  Brown,  p.  93.— a  verv  in- 
structive piece  of  clerical  biography.  Mr.  B.,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  above  remark,  was  most  accurately  intimate  with  the^  psalms  in 
their  original  Hebrew.  "He  accustomed  himself  to  them,"  says  his 
biographer,  "  in  the  original,  as  the  medium  of  his  most  private  and 
earnest  devotions,  whether  of  contrition,  supplication,  or  praise.  In  aSi 
affliction,  and  in  all  rejoicing,  he  alike  called  upon  God  in  the  language  of 
David."   Ibid. 

•  Noyes's  translation  of  the  Psalms,  p.  xiii. 

•  Stuart's  Hebrew  Christomathy,  p.  206. 
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posed,  is  not  now  known :  their  titles  are  inscribed  to  Jedu- 
THUN,  who  was  one  of  the  three  directors  of  music  in  the 
national  worship,  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  xxv.  1. 

6.  To  Heman  the  Ezrahite  is  ascribed  the  eighty-eighth 
psalm ;  and  to  Ethan  the  Ezrahite  the  followmg  psalm- 
They  were  both  probably  descendants  from  Zerah,  who  is 
mentioned  in  1  Chron.  ii.  6. ;  but  at  what  time  they  lived  is 
uncertain.  They  are,  however,  supposed  to  have  flourished 
during  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

7.  It  is  highly  probable  that  many  of  the  psalms  were 
composed  dunng  the  reign  of  Solomon,  who,  we  learn  from 
1  Kino-s  iv.  32.  "  wrote  a  thousand  and  five  songs,"  or 

There  are  only  two  psalms,  however,  which  bear  his 
name,  viz.  the  seventy-second  and  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
seventh  psalms.  The  title  of  the  former  may  be  translated 
for  as  well  as  of  Solomon ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  evident,  from 
considerino-  its  style  and  subject-matter,  that  it  could  not 
have  been"  composed  by  him.  But,  as  he  was  inaugurated 
just  before  David's  death,  it  was  in  all  probability,  one  of 
David's  latest  odes.  The  hundred  and  twenty-seventh  psalm 
is  most  likely  Solomon's,  composed  at  the  time  of  his  nup- 
tials :  it  strongly  and  beautifully,  expresses  a  sense  of  depen- 
dence upon  Jehovah  for  every  blessing,  especially  a  nume- 
rous offspring,  which  we  know  was  an  object  of  the  most 
ardent  desire  to  the  Israelites. 

8.  Besides  the  preceding,  there  are  upwards  of  thirty 
psalms  which  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles  are  altogether  Anony- 
mous, although  the  Septuagint  version  gives  names  to  some 
of  them,  chiefly,  it  should  seem,  upon  conjecture,  for  which 
there  is  little  or  no  foundation.  Thus  the  Alexandrian  Greek 
lanslators  ascribe  the  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  psalm  to 
•leremiah,  who  could  not  have  written  it,  for  he  died  before 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  which 
joyous  event  is  most  pleasingly  commemorated  in  that  ode. 
In  like  manner,  the  hundred  and  forty-sixth  and  hundred  and 
forty-seventh  psalms  are  attributed  by  them  to  the  prophets 
Haggai  and  Zechariah,  for  no  other  reason,  it  should  seem, 
than  because  psalm  cxlvi.  7 — 10.  treats  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  captives  and  those  who  were  oppressed,  and  cxlvii. 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  church.  Psalms  ii.  and  xcv. 
however,  as  we  have  already  remarked,!  though  anonymous, 
are  ascribed  by  the  inspired  apostles  to  David.  Some  mo- 
dern critics  have  imagined,  that  there  are  a  few  of  the  un- 
titled psalms  which  were  composed  so  lately  as  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees.  Thus  Rudinger  assigns  to  that  period  psalms 
i.  xliv.  xlvi.  xlix.  and  cviii. ;  Herman  Vender  Hardt,  psalm 
cxix. ;  and  Venema,  psalms  Ixxxv.  xciii.  and  cviii.^  This  late 
date,  however,  is  impossible,  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  being  closed  by  Ezra,  nearly  three  centuries  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  But  "whether  David,  or 
any  other  prophet,  was  employed  as  the  instrument  of  com- 
municating to  the  church  such  or  such  a  particular  psalm  is 
a  qu-stion,  which,  if  it  cannot  always  be  satisfactorily  an- 
Bweri  J,  needs  not  disquiet  our  minds.  When  we  discern, 
in  an  epistle,  the  well-known  hand  of  a  friend,  we  are  not 
solicitous  about  the  pen  with  which  it  was  written.''^ 

V.  The  following  Chronological  Arrangement  of  the 
Pfjalms,  after  a  careful  and  judicious  examination,  has  been 
adopted  by  Calmet,^  who  has  further  specified  the  probable 
occasions  on  which  they  were  composed : — 

1.  Psalms  of  which  the  Date  is  uncertain.  These  are  eight 
la  number ;  viz. 

Psal.  i.  This  is  a  preface  to  the  whole  book,  and  is  by  some 
I  ascribed  to  David,  by  others  to  Ezra,  who  is  supposed  to 

have  collected  the  psalms  into  a  volume. 

Psal.  iv.  The  expressions  of  a  devout  person  amid  the  cor- 
rupt manners  of  the  age.     An  evening  prayer. 

Psal.  viii.  The  prerogatives  of  man :  and  the  glory  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Psal.  xix.  A  beautiful  eulogy  on  the  law  of  God.  A  psalm 
of  praise  to  the  Creator,  arising  from  a  consideration  of 
■his  works,  as  displayed  in  the  creation,  in  the  heavens,  and 
in  the  stars. 

'  See  p.  239.  supra. 

«  RosenmuUer,  Scholia  in  Psalmos,  Prolegom.  c.  2.  pp.  xi.— xix  He 
adopts  the  untenable  hypothesis  of  Rudinger. 

»  Bishop  Home's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  vol.  i.  Pref.  p.  v. 

«  Comuientaire  Littoral,  torn.  iv.  pp.  Ixii.— Ixvi.  As  some  of  the  Psalms 
In  the  Vulgate  Latin  version,  which  was  used  by  Calmet,  are  divided  and 
numbered^in  a  diflferent  manner  from  that  in  which  they  ai)pear  in  our 
Bibles,  we  have  adapted  the  references  to  the  psalms  to  the  authorized 
English  version. 


Psal.  Ixxxi.  This  psalm,  which  is  attributed  to  Asaph,  was 
sung  in  the  temple,  at  the  feast  of  trumpets,  held  in  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Jews,  and  also  at  the 
feast  of  tabernacles. 

Psal.  xci.  This  moral  psalm,  though  assigned  to  Moses,  waa 
in  all  probability  composed  during  or  after  the  captivity.  It 
treats  on  the  happiness  of  those  who  place  their  whole  con 
fidence  in  God. 

Psal.  ex.  The  advent,  kingdom,  and  generation  of  the  Mes 
siah ;  composed  by  David. 

Psal.  cxxxix.  A  psalm  of  praise  to  God  for  his  all-seeing 
providence  and  infinite  wisdom. 

2.  Psalms  composed  by  David  during  the  Persecution  of 
Saul.    These  are  seventeen  ;  namely, 

Psal.  xi.  David,  being  entreated  by  his  friends  to  withdraw 

firom  t'le  court  of  Saul,  professes  his  confidence  in  God. 
Psal.  xxxi.  David,  proscribed  by  Saul,  is  forced  to  withdriM" 

from  his  court. 
Psal.  xxxiv.  Composed  by  David,  wber  at  the  court  of  Achish 

king  of  Gath,  he  counterfeited  madness,  and  was  permitted 

to  depart. 
Psal.  Ivi.  Composed  in  the  cave  of  Adullam,  after  David's 

escape  from  Achish. 
Psal.  xvi.    David  persecuted  by  Saul,  and  obliged    to  take 

refuge  among  the  Moabites  and  Philistines. 
Psal.  liv.  David  pursued  by  Saul  in  the  desert  of  Ziph,  whence 

Saul  was  obliged  to  withdraw  and  repel  the  Philistines. 

David's  thanksgiving  for  his  deliverance. 
Psal.  lii.  Composed  by  David  after  Saul  had  sacked  the  city 

of  Nob,  and  put  the  priests  and  all  their  famiUes  to  the 

sword. 
Psal.  cix.    Composed  during  Saul's  unjust  persecution   of 

David.   The  person,  against  whom  this  psalm  was  directed, 

was  most  probably  Doeg.    Bishop  Horsley  considers  it  as  a 

prophetic  malediction  against  the  Jewish  nation. 
Psal.  xvii.  A  prayer  of  David  during  Saul's  bitterest  perse- 
cution of  him. 
Psal.  xxii.  David,  persecuted  by  Saul,  personates  the  Messiah 

persecuted  and  put  to  death  by  the  Jews. 
Psal.  XXXV.  Composed  about  the  same  time,  and  under  thf 

same  persecution.  • 

Psal.  Ivii.  David,  in  the  cave  of  En-gedi,  implores  divine  pro 

tection,  in  sure  prospect  of  which  he  breaks  fijrth  into 

grateful  praise.  (1  Sam.,  xxiv.  I.) 
Psal.  Iviii.  A  continuation  of  the  same  subject.      Complaints 

against  Saul's  wicked  counsellors. 
Psal.  cxlii.  David  in  the  cave  of  En-gedi. 
Psal.  cxl.  cxli.  David,  under  severe  persecution,  implores  helj 

of  God. 
Psal.  vii.  David  violently  persecuted  by  Saul. 

3.  Psalms  composed  by  David  at  the  beginning  of  his  Reign 
and  after  the  Death  of  Saul.  Of  this  class  there  are  six 
teen ;  viz. 

Psal.  ii.  Written  by  David,  after  he  had  fixed  the  seat  of  his 
government  at  Jerusalem,  notwithstanding  the  malignant 
opposition  of  his  enemies.  It  is  a  most  noble  prediction  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 

Psal.  Ixviii.  Composed  on  occasion  of  conducting  the  aric 
from  Kirjath-jearim  to  Jerusalem. 

Psal  ix.  and  xxiv.  Sung  by  David  on  the  removal  of  the  ark 
from  the  house  of  Obededom  to  Mount  Sion. 

Psal.  ci.  David  describes  the  manner  in  which  he  guided  his 
people  in  justice  and  equity. 

Psal.  xxix.  A  solemn  thanksgivmg  for  the  rain  that  fell  aftei 
David  had  avenged  the  Gibeonites  on  the  house  of  Saul. 
by  whom  they  had  been  unjustly  persecuted.  2  Sam.  xxi. 
et  seq. 

Psal.  XX.  Composed  by  David  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
marching  against  the  Ammonites  and  Syrians  who  had 
leagued  together  against  him.  2  Sam.  x. 

Psal.  xxi.  A  continuation  of  the  preceding  subject.  David's 
thanksgiving  for  his  victory  over  the  Ammonites. 

Psal.  vi.  xxxviii.  and  xxxix.  Composed  by  David  during  sick- 
ness ;  although  no  notice  is  taken  of  this  sickness  in  the 
history  of  David,  yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  almost  every  com- 
mentator that  these  psalms  refer  to  som.'  dangerous  illness 
fi-om  which  his  recovery  was  long  doubtful. 

Psal.  xl.  A  psalm  of  thanksgiving  foi  uis  recovery  frona  sick- 
ness. 
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Psal.  li.  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.  were   all  composed  by  David  after 

Nathan  had  convinced  him  of  his  sin  with  liathshcba.' 
1.    Psalms  during  the  Jkbellion  of  Absalom.      This  class 
■^emprises  eight  Psalms. 

Psal.  iii.  iv.  Iv.  Composed  when  David  was  driven  from  Jeru- 
salem by  Absalom. 

Psal.  Ixii.  David  professes  his  trust  in  God  during  the  unnatu- 
ral persecution  of  his  son. 

Psal.  Ixx.  Ixxi.  A  prayer  of  David  when  pursued  by  Absalom. 

Psal.  cxliii.   Written  during  the  war  with  Absalom. 

Psal.  cxliv.  A  thanksgiving  for  his  victories  over  Absalom, 
Sheba,  and  other  rebels.    2  Sam.  xviii.  20. 

5.  Tlic  Psalms  written  between  the  Death  of  Jlbsalom  and 
I't  Caplivitij  are  ten  in  number;  viz. 

Psal.  xviii.  David's  solemn  thank.sgiving  for  all  the  blessings 
he  had  received  from  God.     Compare  2  Sam.  xxii. 

Psal.  XXX.  (Composed  on  occasion  of  dedicating  the  altar  on 
the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah.     2  Sam.  xxiv.  25. 

Psal.  xlv.  Composed  on  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  a 
king's  daughter.  It  is  throughout  prophetical  of  the  victo- 
rious Messiah. 

P.sal.  Ixxviii.  Composed  on  occasion  of  Asa's  victory  over  the 
forces  of  the  king  of  If^racl.     See  2  Chron.  xvi.  4.  6. 

Psal.  Ixxxii.  Instructions  given  to  the  judges,  during  the  reign 
of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah.     See  2  Chron.  xix.  5,  6. 

Psal.  Ixxxiii.  A  triumphal  ode,  composed  on  occasion  of  Jc- 
hoshaphat's  victory  over  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and 
other  enemies.     See  2  Chron.  xx.  I.  et  scj. 

r'yal.  Ixxvi.  Composed  after  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's 
army.     See  2  Chron.  xxxii. 

Psal.  Ixxiv.  and  Ixxix.  A  lamentation  for  the  desolation  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem :  it  was  most  probably  composed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  captivity. 

t).  Psulms  composed  during  the  Captivity ,-  the  authors  of 
Artich  are  unknown.  Calmet  ascribes  them  chiefly  to  the 
descendants  of  Asaph  and  Korah. 

Their  subjects  are  wholly  of  a  mournful  nature,  lamenting 
the  captivity,  imploring  deliverance,  and  complaining  of 
the  oppression  of  the  Babylonians.  These  psahns,  forty  in 
number,  are  as  follow: — x.  xii.  xiv.  xv.  xxv.  xxvi.  xxvii. 
xxviii.  xxxvi.  xxxvii.  xlii.  xliii.  xliv.  xlix.  1.  liii.  Ix.  Ixiv. 
Ixvii.  Ixix.  Ixxiii.  Ixxv.  Ixxvii.  Ixxx.  Ixxxiv.  Ixxxvi.  Ixxxviii. 
Ixxxix.  xc.  xcii.  xciii.  xciv.  xcv.  xcix.  cxx.  cxxi.  cxxiii. 
cxxx.  cxxxi.  cxxxii. 

7.  Psalms  composed  after  Cyrus  issued  his  Edict,  allowing 
the  Jews  to  return  from  their  Captivity. 

This  class  consists  of  thanksgiving  odes  for  their  release,  and 
also  on  occasion  of  dedicating  the  walls  of  the  city,  as  well 
as  of  the  second  temple.  They  abound  with  the  rnost  live- 
ly expressions  of  devotion  and  gratitude,  and  amount  to 
fifty-one ;  viz.  cxxii.  Ixi.  Ixiii.  cxxiv.  xxiii.  Ixxxvii.  Ixxxv. 
.v'vi.  xlvii.  xlvLii.  xcvi.  to  cxvii.  inclusive,  cxxvi.  cxxxiii.  to 
.'.vxxvii.  inclusive,  cxlix  cl.  cxlvi.  cxlvii.  cxhiii.  lix.  Ixv. 
irvi.  Ixvii.  cxviii.  cxxv.  cxxvii.  cxxviii.  cxxix.  cxxxviii. 

According  to  this  distribution  of  Calmet,  only  forty-five 
oi'  these  psalms  were  composed  by  David. 

VI.  At  what  time  and  by  whom  the  book  of  Psalms  was 
collected  into  one  volume,  we  have  no  certain  information. 
Many  are  of  opinion  that  David  collected  such  as  were  ex- 
tant in  his  time  into  a  liook  for  the  use  of  the  national  wor- 
ship :  this  is  not  unlikely;  but  it  is  manifest  that  such  a 
collection  could  not  include  all  the  psahns,  because  many  of 
Diivid's  odes  are  scattered  throughout  the  entire  series.  Some 
!i;ive  ascribed  the  general  collection  to  the  friends  or  servants 
Dt'  Hezekiah  before  the  captivity ;  but  this  could  only  apply 
t  <  the  psalms  then  extant,  for  we  read  that  Hezekiah  caused 
!'n-  words  or  psalms  of  David  to  bo  sung  in  tin-  temple  when 
i..'  restored  the  worship  of  Jehovah  there  (C  Chron.  xxix.  25 
— ♦30.):  the  collection  by  the  men  of  Hezekiah  could  not 
comprise  any  that  were  composed  either  under  or  subsequent 
to  the  captivity.  That  the  psalms  were  collected  together 
at  different  times  and  by  different  persons  is  very  evident  from 
aa  examination  of  their  contents.  Accordingly,  in  the  Maso- 
retic  copies  (and  also  in  the  Syriac  version)  they  are  divided 
into  five  books ;  viz. 

I.  TThe  FIRST  BOOK  is  entitled  ihk  nca  (sfPHCR  ACHao) :  it 
comprises  psalms  i.  to  xli.  and  concludes  thus : — Blessed  be 

'  Dr.  Hales  refera  to  this  period  psalm  ciii.  which  is  a  psalm  of  thanks- 
pving.    He  consideri  it  as  David's  eucharistical  ode,  after  God  had  par- 
'"  "'""•  "=~     Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  376,  377 


doDerl  bis  great  sin. 
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the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  Amen 
and  Amen.  (xli.  13.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that" the  titles 
of  all  these  psalms  (excepting  i.  ii.2  x.  xxxiii.)  ascribe  them 
to  David  :  hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  first  book  of 
psalms  was  collected  by  the  Hebrew  monarch. 

2.  The  SECOND  BOOK  is  termed  'j^  -icd  (.scpHtn  sufNi  )  :  il 
includes  psalms  xlii.  to  Ixxii.  and  ends  with — Blessed  be  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  wluj  only  doeth  wondrous  things,  .tna 
blessed  be  his  glorious  name  fn-  ev(r .-  and  let  the  whole  earth  be 
filled  with  his  glory.  Amen  and  Amen.  The  prayers  of  David 
the  son  (f  Jesse  are  ended.  (Ixxii.  18 — 20.)  From  this  termi 
nation  of  the  second  book  of  Psalms,  some  have  conjectured 
that  David  also  collected  it,  as  nineteen  out  of  the  thirty-one 
boar  his  name :  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  concluding 
sentence  of  psalm  Ixxii.  simply  means  t'  e  psalms  of  David 
in  that  book,  because  several  of  his  con  positions  are  to  be 
found  in  the  following  books  or  collections.' 

3.  The  THIRD  BOOK  is  called  -W'hv  nco  (s<ph£r  SHeLiSHi)  : 
it  comprehends  psalms  Ixxiii.  to  Ixxxix.  which  is  thus  con- 
cluded :  Blessed  be  the  Lord  for  evermore.  Amen  and  Amen. 
(Ixxxix.  52.)  Of  the  seventeen  psalms  included  in  this 
book,  one  only  is  ascribed  to  David ;  one  to  Heman ;  ano 
one  to  Ethan  :  three  of  the  others  are  directed  to  the  sons  of 
Korah,  without  specifying  the  author's  name;  and  eleven 
bear  the  name  of  Asaph,  who  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
collector  of  this  book. 

4.  The  FOURTH  BOOK  is  inscribed  ipai  ^eo  (sepHCR  ReBiNGi), 
and  also  contains  seventeen  psalms,  viz.  from  xc.  to  cv\. 
This  book  concludes  with  the  following  doxology :  Blessea 
be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting .-  and 
let  all  the  people  say.  Amen.  Praise  ye  the  Lord.  (cvi.  48.) 
One  of  these  psalms  is  ascribed  to  Moses,  and  two  have  the 
name  of  David  in  their  title.  The  rest  have  no  authors' 
names,  or  titles  prefixed  to  them.  The  collector  of  this  book 
is  unknown. 

5.  The  FIFTH  and  last  book  is  called  >s>^tn  idd  (sfPHen 
CHflMiSHi),  and  consists  of  forty-four  psalms,  viz.  from  psalm 
cvii.  to  the  end  of  cl.  It  terminates  the  whole  book  of 
Psalms  thus  : — Let  every  thing  that  hath  breath  praise  tht 
Lord,  Praise  ye  Ihe  Lord.  ^1.  6.)  Of  these  forty-four 
psalms,  fifteen  are  ascribed  to  David :  the  rest  have  for  the 
most  part  no  titles  at  all,  and  are  anonymous.  This  book  is 
supposed  to  have  been  collected  in  the  time  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus,  but  by  whom  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture" 

This  division  of  the  Psalms  into  five  books  is  of  great 
antiquity,  because  it  was  in  existence  before  the  Septuagint 
G/eek  version  was  executed  ;«  and  as  there  are  many  Chaklee 
words  in  those  composed  during  or  after  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  the  different  collec- 
tions then  extant  were  formed  into  one  volume  by  Ezra, 
when  the  Jewish  canon  of  Scripture  was  completed.  But 
Mhatever  subordinate  divisions  may  have  existed,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Psalms  composed  but  one  book  in  that  canon :  for 
they  are  cited  by  our  Lord  collectively  as  the"Afl/7?w" 
(Luke  xxiv.  44.),  and  also  as  "Me  Boole  of  Psalms"  (Luke 
XX.  42.),  by  which  last  title  they  are  cited  by  St.  Peter  in 
Acts  i.  20. ;  and  they  are  reckoned  only  as  one  book  in  all 
subsequent  enumerations  of  the  Scriptures,  both  by  Jews  and 
Christians. 

The  number  of  the  canonical  psalms  is  one  hundred  ana 
fifty :  but  in  the  Septuagint  version,  as  well  as  in  the  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  vEthiopic  translation,  there  is  extant  another 
which  is  numbered  cLi.  Its  subject  is  the  combat  of  David 
with  Goliath  (related  in  1  Sam.  xvii.)  but  it  is  evidently 

«  The  second  psalm,  however,  is  expressly  declared  to  be  David's  in 
Acts  iv.  25,  20. 

»  Bishop  Horsley,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  close  of  the 
particular  psalm  in  question,  and  not  a  division  of  the  book,  as  if  these 
first  seventy-two  psalms  were  all  of  David's  composition.  "  'The  sense  is, 
that  David  "tlie  son  of  Jesse  had  nothing  to  pray  for,  or  to  wish,  bevona 
Ihe  great  things  described  in  this  psalin.  Nothing  caa  be  more  animated 
llian  this  conclusion.  Having  described  the  blessings  of  Messiah's  reign, 
he  closes  the  whole  with  this  magnificent  doxology: — 

"  Blessed  be  Jehovah  God, 
God  of  Israel  alone  performing  wonders  ; 
And  blessed  be  his  name  of  glory, 
And  let  his  glory  fill  the  whole  of  the  earth. 
Amen  and  Amen. 

Finished  •  re  the  prayers  of  David,  the  son  of  Jesse. 
Bishop  HorsLey's  Psalms,  vo!  ii 


Rosenmliller,  Scholia  in  Psalmos 


p.  1% 
c.  3.   de 


,  Proleg.  pp.  IX.- 
Psalmorum  Collectione,  Partitione,  et  Numero ;  Roberts's  Ciavis  Biblio 
rum,  p.  166. 

»  Euscbius  and  Theodoret,  in  their  respective  Prefaces  to  the  book  of 
Psalms,  consider  this  book  as  ranking  next  in  priority  to  the  Pentateuch; 
on  which  account  it  was  divided  into  five  parts  or  books,  like  the  writings 
of  Moses. 
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gpurious,  for,  besides  that  it  possesses  not  a  particle  of  Da- 
vid's genius  and  style,  it  never  was  extant  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  has  been  uniformly  rejected  by  the  fathers,  and  by  every 
council  that  has  been  held  in  the  Christian  church.  It  is 
certainly  very  ancient,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus." 

Although  the  number  of  the  psalms  has  thus  been  ascer- 
tained and  fixed,  yet,  between  the  Hebrew  originals  and  the 
Greek  and  Vulgate  Latin  versions,  there  is  considerable 
•I'versity  in  the  arrangement  and  distribution.  In  the  latter, 
,or  instance,  what  is  numbered  as  the  ninth  psalm  forms  two 
distinct  psalms,  namely  ix.  and  x.  in  the  Hebrew ;  the  tenth 
psalm  commencing  at  verse  22.  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
translations;  so  that,  from  this  place  to  the  hundred  and 
thirteenth  psalm  iti  hisive,  the  quotations  and  numbers  of  the 
Hebrew  are  diffen  nt  from  these  versions.  Again,  psalms 
<;xiv.  and  cxv.  of  the  Hebrew  form  but  one  psalm  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  which  the  hundred  and  sixteenth  psalm 
is  divided  into  two.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin  copies  also,  the 
hundred  and  forty-seventh  psalm  is  divided  into  two,  thus 
completing  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  Pro- 
testant churches,  and  our  authorized  English  version,  adhere 
to  the  Hebrew  notation,  which  has  been  invariably  followed 
in  the  present  work. 

The  following  table  exhibits  at  one  view  the  different  nu- 
merations in  the  Hebrew  and  in  the  Septuagint  version  : — 

Psal.  i. — viii.  in  the  Hebrew  are     Psal.  i. — viii.  in  LXX. 

Psal.  ix.  X.     -        -         -         -     Psal.  ix.  in  LXX. 

Psal.  xi. — cxiii.   -         -         -         Psal.  x. — cxii.  in  LXX. 

Psal.  cxiv.  cxv.        -        .         -     Psal.  cxiii.  in  LXX. 

Psal.  cxvi.  ...         Psal.  cxiv.  cxv.  in  LXX. 

Psal.  cxvii.— cxlvi. .         .         -     Psal.  cxvi. — cxiv.  in  LXX. 

Psal.  cxlvii.         .         .         -         Psal.  cxlvi.  cxlvii.  in  LXX. 

Psal.  cxlviii. — el.    -         -         -     Psal.  cxlviii. — el.  in  LXX. 
To  which  is  added,  -         Psal.  cli.  in  LXX. 

VII.  To  most  of  the  psalms^  are  prefixed  inscriptions  or 
TITLES,  concerning  the  import  of  wnich  expositors  and  in- 
terpreters are  by  no  means  agreed.  Some  hold  them  in  the 
profoundest  reverence,  considering  them  as  an  original  part 
of  these  divine  odes,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  the  right 
understanding  of  them,  wiiile  others  regard  the  titles  as  sub- 
sequent additions,  and  of  no  importance  whatever.  In  one 
thing  only  are  they  all  unanimous,  namely,  in  tha  obscurity  | 
of  these  titles. 

That  all  the  inscriptions  of  the  psalms  are  canonical  and 
inspired,  we  have  no  authoritv  to  affirm.  Augustine,  Hilary, 
Theodoret,  Cassiodorus,  and^  many  other  ancient  fathers, ' 
admit  that  they  have  no  relation  to  the  body  of  the  psalm, 
and  that  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  sense.  The  Septua- 
gint and  other  Greek  versions  nave  added  titles  to  some  of 
the  psalms,  which  have  none  in  the  Hebrew :  the  Protestant 
and  Romish  churches  have  determined  nothing  concerning 
them.  If  the  titles  of  the  psalms  had  been  esteemed  ca- 
nonical, would  it  have  been  permitted  to  alter  them,  to  sup- 
press them,  or  to  add  to  them"?  Which  of  the  commenta- 
tors, Jewish  or  Christian,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  thinks  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  follow  the  title  of  the  psalm  in  his 
commentary  T  And  yet  both  Jews  and  Christians  receive 
♦,he  book  of  Psalms  as  an  integral  part  of  Holy  Writ.  Al- 
though, therefore,  many  of  the  titles  prefixed  to  the  psalms 

1  The  following  is  a  translation  of  this  pretended  psalm,  from  the  Septua- 
gint, made  as  complete  as  possible  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  from  the  different 
versions.    See  his  Commentary  on  Psalm  cli. 

"A  psalm  in  the  handwriting  of  David,  beyond  the  number  of  the 
fisalms,  composed  by  David,  when  he  fought  in  single  combat  with  Go- 
liath." 

"  1.  1  was  the  least  among  my  brethren,  and  the  youngest  in  my  father's 
house  ;  and  I  Iccpt  also  my  father's  sheep.  2.  My  hands  made  the  organ, 
and  my  fingers  jointed  the  psaltery.  3.  And  who  told  it  to  my  Lord? 
[Arab.  And  who  is  he  who  taught  me  I]  The  Lord  himself,— He  is  my 
master,  and  the  hearer  of  all  that  call  upon  him.  4.  He  sent  his  angel, 
and  took  ine  away  from  my  father's  sheep :  and  anointed  me  with  the  oil 
of  his  anointing."  [Others  have  the  oil  of  his  mercy.]  5.  "My  brethren 
were  taller  and  more  beautiful  than  I :  nevertheless,  the  Lord  delighted 
not  in  them.  6.  I  went  out  to  meet  the  Philistine,  and  he  cursed  nie  by 
his  idols.  7.  [In  the  strength  of  the  Lord  1  cast  ihree  stones  at  hiui.  / 
gmote  him  in  the  forehead,  and  felled  him  to  the  earth.  Arab.]  8.  And  I 
drew  out  his  own  sword  from  its  sheath,  and  cut  off  his  head,  and  took 
away  the  reproach  from  the  children  of  Israel."— How  vapid  !  How  un- 
like the  songs  of  Sion,  composed  by  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel  ! 

9  The  number  of  psalms  without  titles  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is 
twenty-six,  viz.  i.  ii.  x.  xxiv.  xxxiii.  xliii.  Ixxi.  xci.  xciii.  to  xci.v.  inclusive, 
civ.  cv.  cvii.  cxiv.  to  cxix.  inclusive,  cxxxvi.  and  cxxxvii. ;  by  the  Talmudi- 
cal  writers  they  are  termed  orphan  psalms.  The  untitled  psalms  in  our 
English  version  amount  to  thirty-seven;  but  many  of  these  are  Hallelujah 
psalms,  vfhich  have  lost  their  inscriptions,  because  the  venerable  transla- 
tors have  rendered  the  Hebrew  word  Hallelujah  by  the  expression  "  Praise 
the  Lord,"  vvhich  they  have  made  a  part  of  flia  psalm,  though  in  the 
#«ptua£int  version  i  stands  as  a  distinct  title. 


are  of  very  questionable  authority,  as  not  being  extant  in 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  some  of  them  are  undoubtedly  not 
of  equal  antiquity  with  the  text,  being,  in  all  probability, 
conjectural  aaditions,  made  by  the  collectors  of  the  psalms, 
at  different  periods,  who  undertook  to  supply  the  deficiency 
of  titles  from  their  own  judgment  or  fancy,  without  a  due 
regard  to  manuscripts,  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
very  many  of  them  ore  not  canonical  parts  of  the  psalms; 
because  they  are  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  oriental  manner 
of  giving  titles  to  books  and  poems. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  seven  poems,  composed  in  Ara- 
bic by  as  many  of  the  most  excellent  x\rabian  bards  (anc 
which,  from  being  originally  suspended  around  the  caaba  oi 
temple  at  Mecca,  were  called  Moallakat,  or  suspended),  were 
called,  ai  Modhadhebal,  or  the  golden  verses,  because  they 
were  written  in  characters  of  gold  on  Egyptian  papyrus. 

Might  not  the  six  psalms,  ^vnich  bear  the  title  ot  MicMam, 
or  golden,'  be  so  called  on  account  of  their  having  been  on 
some  occasion  or  other  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  hung 
up  in  the  sanctuary?  D'Herbelot,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preceding  fact,  also  relates  that  Sherfeddin  al  Baus- 
siri,  an  Arabian  poet,  called  one  of  his  poems,  in  praise  ot 
Mohammed  (who  he  affirmed,  had  cured  him  of  a  paralytic 
disorder  in  his  sleep).  The  Habit  of  a  Derveesh  ,■  and,  because 
he  is  there  celebrated  for  having  (as  it  is  pretended)  given 
sight  to  a  blind  person,  this  poem  is  also  entitled  by  its 
author  The  Bright  fitar.'^  D'Herbelot  further  tells  us  that  a 
collection  of  moral  essays  was  named  The  Garden  of  Jlne- 
monies. 

The  ancient  Jewish  taste,  Mr.  Harmer  remarks,  may  rea 
tjonahly  be  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  same  kind :  and 
agreeaole  to  this  is  the  explanation  given  by  some  learned 
men  of  David's  commanding  the  boiv  to  be  taught  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  ("2  Sam.  i.  18.) ;  which,  they  apprehend,  did 
not  relate  to  the  use  of  that  weapon  in  war,  but  to  the  hymn 
which  he  composed  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan;  and  from  which  they  think  that  he  entitled  this 
elegy  the  Boiv.  The  twenty-second  psalm  might  in  like 
manner  be  called  The  Hind  of  the  M>rning  {Jtijeleth  Sha- 
har) ;  the  fifty-sixth,  The  Dumb  in  distant  Places  {Jonefh- 
elemrechokim)  ,■  the  sixtieth.  The  Lily  of  the  Testimony  (<S7iO- 
shan-eduth) ;  the  eightieth.  The  Lilies  of  the  Testimony  (6'Ao- 
sliannln-eaulhy,  in  the  plural  number;  and  the  forty-fifth, 
simply  The  Lilies  (^Shoshannini).  That  these  appellations 
do  not  denote  musical  instruments,  Mr.  Harmer  is  of  opin- 
ion, is  evident  from  the  names  of  trumpet,  timbrel,  harp, 
psaltery,  and  other  instruments  with  which  psalms  were 
sung,  being  absent  from  those  titles.  If  they  signified  tunes 
(as  ne  is  disposed  to  think),  they  must  signify  the  tunes  tc 
which  such  songs  or  hymns  were  sung  as  were  distinguished 
by  tbese  names ;  and  so  the  inquiry  will  terminate  in  this 
point,  whether  the  psalms  to  which  these  titles  are  affixed 
were  called  by  these  names,  or  whether  they  were  some 
other  psalms  or  songs,  to  the  tune  of  which  these  were  to  he 
sung.  Now,  as  we  do  not  find  the  bow  referred  to,  nor  the 
same  name  twice  made  use  of,  so  far  as  our  information  goes, 
it  seems  most  probable  that  thest.  are  the  names  of  the  very 
psalms  to  which  they  are  prefixed.  The  forty-second  psalm. 
It  may  be  thouaht,  might  very  well  have  been  entitled  the 
Hind  of  the  Morning;  because,  as  that  panted  after  the 
water-brooks,  so  panted  the  soul  of  the  psalmist  after  God; 
but  the  twenty-second  psalm,  it  is  certain,  might  equally  well 
be  distinguished  by  this  title, — Dogs  have  encomjiasscd  me, 

»  Psalms  vi.  Ivi.  Ivii.  Iviii.  lix.  Ix.  D'Herbelot,  Bibliollnque  Orienlale 
vol  i.  pp.  383.  415. 

*  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  vol.  ii.  p.  624.  It  were  easy  to 
multiply  examples  of  this  kind  from  the  works  of  oriental  writers  ;  a 
few  must  suffice : — Among  the  works  of  modern  Hebrew  poet.'!,  enumera- 
ted by  Sarchi,  in  kisEssay  on  Hebrew  Poetry  (pp.  116 — IS.'j.),  A  Treatise  or. 
Morals,  by  Rabbi  Clonimous  ben  Clonimous,  is  termed  A  Tried  Stone ;  a  col- 
lection of  Festival  Odes  and  Hymns  for  the  Jewish  year,  by  R.  .loseph  Sa 
lorn,  is  designated  Speeches  of  Beauty ;  a  collection  ot  So7}gs  by  R.  Levi  Baj 
Abraham  BarChaini,  on  various  scientific  topics,  is  called  The  Tablets  anu 
Earrings;  a  Collection  of  Prayers  \sihe  Gate  of  Penitence ;  and  anothei 
of  Songs  and  Hymns  on  moral  Topics,  has  the  high-sounding  appellatioi. 
of  The  Book  of  the  Giant.— In  Casiri's  list  of  works  written  by  Itie  cele 
brated  Spanish-Arab  statesman  lbn-ii-1-Khatib,  this  author's  History  of 
Granada  is  entitled  A  Specimeti  of  the  Full  Moon  ;  his  Chronology  of 
the  Kirigs  of  Africa  and  Spain  has  Ihe  lofty  appellation  of  the  Silken- 
Vest  embroidered  with  the  Needle  ;  his  Lifes  of  eminent  Spanish  A  rabs. 
who  were  distinguished  for  their  learning  and  virtue,  are  termed  Fragrant 
Plants  :  a  tract  on  Constancy  of  Mind  is  Approved  Butter  ;  and,  to  men- 
tion no  more,  a  treatise  on  Ihe  Choice  of  Sentences  is  designated  Pure 
Gold.  These  works  are  still  extant  among  the  Arabic  manuscripts  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  the  Escurial.  (Casiri,  Libliotheca  Arabico-Escu- 
rialensis,  tom.  ii.  p.  72.)  The  Gulistan,  Bedi.f  Roses,  or  Flower  Garden 
of  the  Persian  poet  Sady,  has  been  tran^iate'l  :nto  English  by  Mi.  Glad- 
v?in ;  and  the  Bahar  Damish,  or  Garden  of  Knowledge,  of  the  Persian 
bard  Einaut-Oollah,  by  Mr.  Scott.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  collected  some  ad- 
ditional instances  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Bible.    See  Psalm  Ix.  Titl«. 
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the  askcmhly  of  the  wicked    have  enclosed    me;*  and  as  the 

f)Salmist,  in  the  forty-second  psalm,  rather  chose  to  compare 
limsclf  to  a  hart  than  a  hind  (see  ver.  1.),  the  twenty- 
second  psahn  much  better  answers  this  title,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  his  hunted  soul  in  the  feminine  (jendor,  Di  liver  my 
mill  from  the  sword,  rny  darling  (which  in  the  orijrinal  is 
feminine)  from  the  power  of  /he  dog.  Every  one  tliat  reflects 
on  the  circumstances  of  David,  at  the  time  to  wliicii  the 
fifty-sixth  psalin  refers  fsee  1  Sam.  xxi.  11 — 15.  xxii.  1.), 
and  considers  the  oriental  taste,  will  not  wonder  to  see  that 
j)salm  entitled  the  dum/j  in  distant  places ;  nor  are  lilies  more 
improper  to  be  made  the  title  of  other  psalms,  with  proper 
distinctions,  than  a  garden  of  aneinonies  is  to  be  the  name  of 
a  collection  of  moral  discourses.^ 

Besides  the  psalms,  whose  titles  have  thus  been  consider- 
ed and  explained,  there  are  yWy^rs  called  Mismor  or  psalms  ,■ 
viz.  iii.  iv.  v.  vi.  viii.  ix.  xii.  xiii.  xv.  xix.  xx.  xxi.  xxii. 
sxiii.  xxiv.  xxix.  xxxi,  xxxvii.  xxxix.  xl.  xli.  xlvii.  xlix,  1. 
li.  Ixii.  Ixiii.  Ixiv.  Ixxiii.  Ixxv.  Ixxvii.  Ixxix.  Ixxx.  Ixxxii. 
Ix.^xiv,  Ixxxv.  xcviii.  c.  ci.  cix.  ex.  cxxxix.  cxl.  cxli.  and  cxlii. 
One  is  called  Shir,  or  song  (Psal.  xlvi.)  ;  seven  are  called 
Mismor-Shir,  or  psalm-songs,  viz.  xxxi.  Ixv.  Ixvii.  Ixviii. 
Ixxv.  Ixxvii.  and  cxii. ;  and  five  are  called  Shir-Mismor,  or 
song-psalms,  xlviii.  Ixvi.  Ixxxiii.  Ixxxviii.  and  cviii.  In  what 
respects  these  titles  differed,  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain, as  Rabbi  Kimchi,  one  of  the  most  learned  Jews,  inge- 
nuously acknowledges  ;  but  we  may  infer  that  they  combined 
both  music  and  singing,  which  are  indicated  by  the  respect- 
ive words  psalm  and  song,  with  some  modifications.  In  the 
Septuagint  version  these  are  called  a  psolm  (fan  ode,  and  an 
od'j  uf  a  psalm.  Four  are  called  ThcophiUih,  or  jiraycrs, 
namely,  xvii.  Ixxxvi.  xc.  and  cii. ;  and  the  Imndrcd  and 
forty-fifth  psalm  is  called  Tthillah,  or  jir.i'sr.  So  excellent, 
indeed,  was  this  composition  always  accounted,  that  the  title 
of  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms,  Sepher  TelflUm,  or  the  Book 
of  Praises,  was  taken  from  it.  It  is  wholly  filled  with  the 
praises  of  God,  expressed  with  such  admirable  devotion  that 
the  ancient  Jews  used  to  say,"  He  could  not  fail  of  being  an 
inhabitant  of  the  heavenly  Canaan,  who  repeated  this  psalm 
three  times  a  day."^ 

Fifteen  psalms,  cxx.  to  cxxxiv.  are  entitled  Sliir-IIamma- 
chalrAh,  literally  Sn  ;gs  of  the  Steps  (in  our  English  version, 
Songs  of  Degrers);  or,  as  Bishop  Lowth  terms  them,  Odes 
cfdsccnsion.^  They  are  supposeci  to  have;  derived  this  name 
n-om  their  being  sung,  when  the  people  came  up  either  to 
worsl.ijj  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  annual  festivals,  or  perhaps 
f'-'tiii  the  Babylonish  captivity.  In  Ezra  vii.  'J.  the  return 
from  captivity  is  certainly  called  "  the  ascension,  or  coming 
up  futn  Babylon.^''  The  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  psalm 
favours  the  latter  hypothesis  .  but  as  some  of  these  odes 
were  composed  befurc  the  captivit}',  the  title  may  refer  to 
either  of  these  occasions,  when  the  Jews  went  up  to  Jeru- 
salem, which,  it  will  be  recollected,  stood  on  a  steep  rocky 
ascent,  in  large  companies,  after  the  oriental  manner,  and 
perhaps  beguiled  their  way  by  singing  these  psalms.  For 
such  an  occasion,  Jahn  remarks,'  tlie  appellation  of  ascen- 
sions was  singularly  adapted,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  lOast, 
when  speaking  of  a  journey  to  the  metropolis  of  their  coun- 
try, delight  to  use  the  word  ascend. 

To  ten  psalms,  viz.  cvi.  cxi.  cxii.  cxiii.  cxxxv.  cxlvi.  to 
cl.  inclusive,  is  prefixed  the  title  Hallelujah,  which,  as 
already  intimated,  forms  part  of  the  first  verse  in  our  Eng- 
lish translation,  and  is  rendered — Praise  the  Lord. 

The  title  Maschil  is  prefixed  to  psalms  xxxii.  xiii.  xliv.  Hi. 
liii.  liv.  Iv.  Ixxiv.  Ixxviii.  Ixxxviii.  Ixxxix.  and  cxlii. ;  and 
as  it  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Hebrew  root  Sj-^  sHr/K«L, 
to  be  wise,  to  behave  wisely  or  prudently,  Calmet  thinks  it 
merely  signifies  to  give  instruction,  and  that  the  psalms  to 
which  it  IS  prefixed  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  purpose  : 
Rosenmiiller  coincides  with  him.  as  tar  as  his  remark  ap- 
plies to  psalm  xxxii.,  but  rather  tliinks  it  a  generic  name  for 
a  particular  kind  of  poem. 

It  only  remains  that  we  briefly  notice  those  psalms,  whose 

I  .\ccorilitis  to  Ur.  Sliaw,  the  eastern  iiioile  of  luiiitingis,  by  assc-iniiliii'i 
great  nmiibers  of  people,  and  cnclosinc  the  creatures  they  hum.  TraveU 
in  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  4to.  p.  235.  or  vol.  i.  pp.  422,  423.  8vo.  edit. 

*  Banner's  Observations,  vol.  iii.  pp.  140 — 149. 

*  Bisliop  Patrick,  in  loc.  And  therefore  he  thinks  it  was  composed 
ilphabttically,  t.  e.  every  verse  beginning  with  a  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  in  order  that  it  might  be  the  more  readily  coiumiUed  to  memory. 

*  Bishop  Lowth,  Prslect.  xxv.  in  fine. 

»  Introd.  ad  Vet.  Foed.  pp.  471,  472.  Calmet  and  Dr.  T.  A.  Clarisse  are 
of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  Psalms  of  Ascensions  were  sung  at  the 
lime  of  the  return  from  the  captivity.  Dissert,  sur  les  Pseaumcs  quinze 
fraduels.— Dissert,  tom.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  323, 321.  ClariBse,  Psaliui  duinde- 
cim  Hiumna&lotb,  p.  23.  ' 


titles  are  generally  considered  as  names,  either  of  musical 
instruinents  or  of  tunes. 

1.  The  first  of  these  is  Neginoth,  which  is  prefixed  to 
psalms  IV.  VI.  liv.  Iv.  Ix.  Ixi.  Ixxvi.:  it  signifies  strin<red 
instruments  of  music  to  be  played  on  by  the  fingers.  (5al- 
met  proposes  to  translate  the  titles  of  those  psjilms",  where 
this  word  is  to  be  found,  in  the  following  manner: — Jl  Psalm 
of  David,  to  the  master  of  music  who  presides  over  the  stringed 
instruments, 

2.  Nehibth,  which  is  in  the  title  of  psalm  v.,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  wind  instrument;  but  whether  of  the  oraan 
kind  as  Rosenmfiller  thinks,  or  of  the  flute  kind  as  Calmet 
supposes,  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine. 

3.  Sheminith  (Psalms  vi.  and  xii.)  is  supposed  to  have 
been  an  octochord,  or  harp  of  eight  strings;  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  united  with  the  Neginoth  in  the  title  <A 
Psalm  vi.,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  accompaniment  to 
the  latter  instrument. 

'1.  Shiggaiun  (Psalm  vii.),  according  to  Houbigant,  Park- 
hurst,  and  some  others,  means  a  wandering  song;  and  is  so 
called,  because  it  was  composed  by  David  when  a  fugitive 
from  the  persecution  of  Saul.  But  Calmet  says,  that  it  sig- 
nifies a  song  of  consolation  in  distress,  synonymous  with  an 
elegy ;  \yith  him  coincide  Dr.  Kennicott  and  Rosenm  iller, 
who  derive  the  word  from  an  Arabic  root,  importing  that  the 
inspired  writer  f;f  tliis  psalrn  was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow 
and  anxiety  at  the  time  he  composed  it. 

5.  Giltith  (Psalms  viii.  Ixxxi.  Ixxxiv.),  according  to  Rabbi 
Jarchi,  signifies  a  musical  instrument  brought  from  Gath  : 
but  as  the  original  Hebrew  denotes  wine-presses,  Calmet 
thinks  that  it  probably  is  an  air  or  song  which  was  suno-  at 
the  time  of  vintage.  Rosenm  Her  prefers  the  former  derTva- 
tion :  both,  however,  may  be  true.  The  instrument  bearing 
this  name  mi^lit  have  been  used  by  the  people  of  Gath,  from 
whom  it  might  have  been  adopted  by  the  Jews,  with  whom 
it  afterwards  became  a  favourite  instrument  during  the  fes- 
tivity and  dances  of  the  vintao-e. 

G.  For  M:;thldbhtn,  which  appears  ia  the  title  of  Psalm  ix., 
upwards  of  twenty  manuscripts  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  collation, 
and  more  than  forty  of  De  Rossi's,  read  ulmuth,  which  signi- 
fies virgins.  Calmet  thinks  that  a  chorus  of  virgins  is  intend- 
ed, and  that  La  Ben,  that  is  to  Ben,  refers  to  Ben  or  Benaiah, 
who  was  their  precentor,  and  who  is  mentioned  in  1  Chron. 
XV.  18.  20. 

7.  Muhiilath  (Psalm  liii.)  denotes  a  dance,  such  as  was 
used  at  some  peculiar  festivals  and  occasions.  (Compare 
Exod.  XV.  20.  Judg.  xxi.  21.  1  Sam.  xviii.  0.)  According 
to  CaltTiet,  the  title  of  this  ode  is  —  "  An  instructive  psalm 
of  David  for  the  chief  master  of  dancing ;  or,  for  the  chorus 
of  singers  and  dancers."  Mahalath-Lennnoth  (Psalm  Ixxxix.) 
probably  means  a  responsive  psalm  of  the  saine  description.' 

VIII.  Of  the  word  Selah.  which  occurs  upwards  of  seventy 
times  in  the  book  of  Psaln-.s,  and  three  times  in  the  prophecy 
of  Habakkuk,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  tnc  mean- 
ing: in  the  Septuagint  it  occurs  still  more  frequently,  being 
placed  where  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew  original,  and 
rendered  by  a;  A^AA.MA  ((//cf/)s«/wf/),  which  signifies  a  rest 
or  pause,  or,  according  to  Suidas,  a  chantre  of  the  song  oi 
modulation.  Some  imagine  that  it  directed  the  time  ofthe 
music,  and  was  perhaps  equivalent  to  our  word  slow,  or 
according  to  some  of  our  provincial  dialects,  "  shiw,-^^  which, 
in  a  rapid  pronunciation  might  easilj-^  be  taken  for  Selah. 
Dr.  Wall  conjectures  that  it  is  a  note,  directing  that  the  last 
words  to  which  it  is  added  should  be  repeated  by  the  chorus ; 
and  observes,  that  it  i^  always  put  after  some  remarkable  or 
pathetic  clause.  Parkhurst  ana  others  are  of  opinion,  that  if 
was  intended  to  direct  the  reader's  particular  attention  to  the 
passage :  ntliers,  that  it  makes  a  new  sense  or  change  of 
the  metre.  Jerome  says,  that  Selah  connects  what  follows 
with  what  went  before,  and  further  expresses  that  the  words 
to  which  it  is  afiixed  are  of  eternal  moment;  that  is,  are  not 
applicable  to  any  particular  person  or  temporary  circum- 
sUmces,  hut  ouglit  to  be  remembered  by  all  men,  and  for 
ever :  whenci^  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  renders  it  "  for  ever." 
Aquila,  Symmachns,  Geier,  Forster,  Buxtorf,  and  others,  are 
of  opionion  that  Selah  has  no  signification  but  that  it  is  a 
note  of  the  ancient  music,  the  use  of  which  is  now  lost. 
Aben  Ezra  says,  that  it  is  like  the  conclusion  of  a  prayer, 
answering  nearly  to  amen.  Meibomius,  and  after  him  Jahn, 
think  that  it  means  a  repeat,  and  that  it  is  equivalent  to  .the 
Italian  Da  Capo,     Calmet  is  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  He- 

•  Calmet,  Commeniaire  Lillfrale,  torn.  iv.  ii|).  xi.—xw.  liii.  liv.  iiuaeu 
rauUer,  Scholia  in  Psalmos,  tom.  i.  cap.  4.  De  P.>almorura  Jnscriptionibua, 
et  E.\Dlicatio  Dictionuin  in  Psalinoruis  Tiiulis  obviarum.  dd.  rxv.— iviii. 
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orew  musicians  sometimes  put  Selah  in  the  margin  of  their 
psalters,  to  show  where  a  musical  pause  was  tb  be  made, 
and  where  the  tune  ended ;  just  as  in  the  copies  of  the  Gos- 
pels,' which  were  solemnly  read  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Christian  church,  the  Greek  word  Tsx--;,  lelos,  or  the  Latin 
word  finis,  was  written  in  the  margin,  cither  at  length  or 
with  a  contraction,  to  mark  the  place  wlierr  tlic  deacon  was 
to  end  the  lesson ;  the  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses  being 
unknown  at  that  time  ;  or  else  he.lhinks,  the  ancient  Hebrews 
sang  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  modern  Arabians  do,2 
with  long  pauses,  ending  all  at  once,  and  beainning  all  at 
once;  and  therefore  it  was  necessary,  m  the  public  services, 
to  mark  in  the  margin  of  the  psalm  as  well  the  place  of  the 
pause  as  the  end,  in  order  that  the  whole  choir  might  suspend 
their  voices,  or  recommence  their  singing^  at  the  same  time. 
Rosenmr.ller,  after  Herder  and  A.  F.  Pfeiffer,  declares  in 
favour  of  Selah  bein^  a  rest  or  pause,  for  the  vocal  perform- 
ers durincr  which  the  musical  instruments  only  were  to  be 
hea'rd.  ]\fr.  Hewlett  thinks  it  resembled  our  concluding 
symphonies.  It  only  remains  that  we  notice  the  sentiment 
of  Rabbi  Kimchi,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Grotius  and 
others.  That  eminent  Jewish  teacher  says,  that  Selah  is 
both  a  musical  note,  and  a  note  of  emphasis  in  the  sense,  by 
which  we  are  called  to  observe  something  more  than  usually 
remarkable.  It  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word  SSd  sctlol, 
which  signifies  lie  raised  or  elevated,-  and  denotes  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  voice  in  singing  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  lifting 
ap  of  the  heart,  the  serious  considering  and  meditating  upon 
the  thing  that  is  spoken. 

That  this  word  was  of  use  in  music  and  singing  is  evident 
from  the  manner  in  which,  we  have  already  remarlced,  it  was 
rendered  by  the  Septuagint  translators  ;  and  that  it  is  also  a 
mark  of  observation  and  meditation,  may  be  inferred  from 
Us  being  joined  in  Psal.  ix.  16.  with  the  word  Higgaion, 
which  signifies  meditation.  Now,  though  in  some  passages 
Selah  may  appear  to  be  used  where  there  is  no  emphatic 
word  or  sense,  yet  it  may  he  applied  not  only  to  the  imme- 
diately preceding  word  or  verse,  but  also  to  the  whole  series 
of  verses  or  periods  to  which  it  is  subjoined.  And  if  it  be 
thus  considered,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  used  with  great 
propriety,  and  for  tlie  best  of  purposes,  viz.  to  point  out  to  us 
something  well  worthy  of  our  most  attentive  observation ; 
and  that  ft  calls  upon  us  to  revolve  in  our  minds,  with  great 
seriousness,  the  matter  placed  before  us. ' 

IX.  "The  hearts  of  the  pious  in  all  ages  have  felt  the 
value  of  the  Psalms  as  helps  to  devotion ;  and  many  have 
•aboured  for  expressions,  in  which  to  set  forth  their  praise." 
All  the  fathers  of  the  church  are  unanimously  eloquent  in 
their  commendation  of  the  Psalms.  Athanasius  styles  them 
an  epitome  of  the  whole  Scriptures  :  Basil,  a  compendium 
of  all  theology ;  Luther,  a  little  Bible,  and  the  summary  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  Melancthon,  the  most  elegant  writ- 
ing in  the  whole  world.  How  highly  the  Psalter  was 
valued  subsequently  to  the  Reformation,  we  may  easily 
conceive  by  tne  very  numerous  editions  of  it  which  were 
executed  in  the  infancy  of  printing,  and  by  the  number  of 
commentators  who  have  undertaken  to  illustrate  its  sacred 
pages.  Carpzov,  who  wrote  a  century  ago,  enumerates  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  sixty ;  and  of  the  subsequent 
modern  expositors  of  this  book  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult 
to  procure  a  correct  account.    "  The  Psalms,"  as  their  best 

I  Simon,  Histoire  Critique  du  Nouv.  Test.  ch.  xxxiii. 

a  D'Arvieux's Travels  in  Arabia  the  Desert,  p.  52.  English  translation, 
1718.  12mo. 

3  Calmet,  Dissertotion  sur  Sela,  Com-mentaire,  toni.  iv.  pp.  xvi.— xviii. 
Hewlett  in  ioc.  Roseiimiiller,  Scholia  in  Psalmos,  torn.  i.  pp-  lix.— Ixii.  Dr. 
John  Edwards,  on  the  Authority,  Style,  and  Perfection  of  Scripture,  vol. 
iii.  p.  373.  Jahn,  Introd.  ad  Vet.  Foed.  p.  471.  Biel  and  Schleusner,  Lexi- 
con in  LXX.  voce  A.»-.i/x^^5...  In  addition  to  the  observation  already 
otTered,  it  may  be  stated  that  Professor  Wilson  has  announced  the  foUow- 
iiiq;  ingenious  conjecture  respecting  the  derivation  and  import  of  the  word 
Selah  : — The  root  of  the  word,  he  reinarlcs,  appears  evidently  to  lie  in  the 
two  first  letters  "JD  which  arc  in  contraction  for  ''^D-  to  raise,  to  exalt, 
to  magnify-  The  ;i  he  considers  as  an  aljbreviation  for  riM!  so  that  the 
word  n'jD  (seLOH)  is  a  contracted  form  of  n'i'7D,  celthrate  ye  Jehovah,  or 
exalt  the  Lord,  viz.  in  songs  of  praise  accompanied  with  musical  instru- 
ments, and  is  nearly  of  the  same  import  with  nn'?'?.!,  in  our  characters 
Hallelujah,  in  Greeli  letters  'Ax^.,>.ou.x,  that  is,  Praise  ye  the  Lord.  This 
conjecture  receives  strong  confirmation  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
verse  of  Psalm  Ixviii.  which  is  thus  translated.  Extol  him  thatrideth  upon 
the  heavens  by  the  name  jah.  It  is  higlily  probable  that  the  meaning  here 
assigned  to  Selah  is  the  true  one,  as  it  corresponds  to  the  dignity  and  chief 
end  of  devotional  music,  in  which  the  singers  and  players  were  fre(}uently 
reminded  of  the  sacred  intention  of  their  solemn  prayers,  praises,  and 
adoration.  All  were  designed  to  magnify  the  name,  the  nature,  the  per- 
fections, excellences,  and  worlcs  of  .lehovah  the  only  true  God.  In  this 
sublime  e.xercise  the  church  on  earth  are  fellow-worshippers,  in  p-jrfect 
concord  with  the  church  in  heaven.  See  Rev.  xix.  1—3.  (Wilson's  Ele- 
mentis  of  Hsbrew  Grammar,  pp.  315,  316.  4th  edit.) 


interpreter  in  our  language  has  remarked,  with  equal  piety 
and  beauty,''  "are  an  epitome  of  the  Bible,  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  devotion.  They  treat  occasionally  of  the  crea- 
tion and  formation  of  the  world  ;  the  dispensations  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  the  economy  of  grace ;  the  transactions  of  the 
patriarchs  ;  the  exodus  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  their  jour- 
ney through  the  wilderness,  and  settlement  in  Canaan ;  thwr 
law,  priesthood,  and  ritual ;  the  exploits  of  iheir  great  men, 
wrought  through  faith  ;  their  sins  and  captivities ;  their  re- 

Eentances  and  restorations ;  the  suffering's  and  victories  of 
)avid ;  the  peaceful  and  happy  reign  of  Solomon  ;  the  ad- 
vent of  Messiah,  with  its  effects  and  consequences;  his  in- 
carnation, birth,  life,  passion,  death,  resurrection,  ascension, 
kingdom,  and  priestnood  ;  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit ;  the 
conversion  of  the  nations  ;  the  rejection  of  the  Jews ;  the 
establishment,  increase,  and  perpetuity  of  the  Christian 
church;  the  end  of  the  world;  the  general  judgment;  the 
condemnation  of  the  wicked,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the 
righteous  with  their  Lord  and  King.  These  are  the  subjects 
here  presented  to  our  meditations.  We  are  instructed  how  to 
conceive  of  them  aright,  and  to  express  the  difflerent  affec- 
tions, wliich,  when  so  conceived  of,  they  must  excite  in  our 
minds.  They  are,  for  this  purpose,  adorned  with  the  figures, 
and  S' t  off"  with  -all  the  graces,  of  poetry;  the  poetry  itself 
is  designed  yet  farther  to  be  recommended  by  the  charms  of 
music,  thus  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God  :  that  so  de- 
light may  prepare  the  way  for  improvement,  and  pleasure 
become  the  handmaid  of  wisdom,  while  every  turbulent  jias- 
sion  is  calmed  by  sacred  melody,  and  the  evil  spirit  is  still 
dispossessed  by  the  harp  of  the  son  of  Jesse.  This  little 
volume,  like  the  paradise  of  Eden,  aff'ords  us  in  perfection, 
though  in  miniature,  every  thing  that  groweth  elsewhere, 
every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food  : 
and  above  all,  what  was  there  lost,  but  is  here  restored — the. 
tree  of  life  in  the  midst  vf  the  garden.  That  Avhich  we  read, 
as  matter  of  speculation,  in  the  other  Scriptures,  is  reduced 
to  practice,  when  we  recite  it  in  the  Psalms ;  in  those,  re- 

Eentance  and  faith  are  described,  but  in  these  they  are  acted  : 
y  a  perusal  of  the  former,  we  learn  how  others  served  God, 
but,  by  using  the  latter,  we  serve  him  ourselves.  '  What  is 
there  necessary  for  man  to  know,'  says  the  pious  and  judi- 
cious Hooker, '  which  the  psalms  are  not  able  to  teach  1  They 
are  to  beginners  an  easy  and  familiar  introduction,  a  mighty 
augmentation  of  all  virtue  and  knowledge  in  such  as  are 
entered  before,  a  strong  confirmation  to  the  most  perfect 
among  others.  Heroical  magnanimity,  exquisite  justice, 
grave  moderation,  exact  wisdom,  repentance  unfeigned,  un- 
wearied patience,  the  mysteries  of  God,  the  suflferings  of 
Christ,  the  terrors  of  wrath,  the  comforts  of  grace,  the 
works  of  Providence  over  this  world,  and  the  promised  joys 
of  that  world  which  is  to  come,  all  good  necessarily  to  be 
either  known,  or  done,  or  had,  this  one  celestial  fountain 
yieldetli.  Let  there  be  any  grief  or  disease  incident  unto 
the  soul  of  man,  any  wound  or  sickness  named,  for  which 
there  is  not,  in  this  treasure-house,  a  present  comfortable 
remedy  at  all  times  ready  to  be  found. '^  In  the  language  of 
this  divine  book,  therefore,  the  prayers  and  praises  oT  the 
church  have  been  offered  up  to  the  throne  of  grace,  from  age 
to  age.  And  it  appears  to  nave  been  the  manual  of  the  Son 
of  God,  in  the  clays  of  his  flesh  ;  who,  at  the'conclusion  of 
his  last  supper,  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  upon  good 
grounds,  to  have  sung  a  hymn  taken  from  it  ;S  who  pro- 
nounced, on  the  cross,  the  "beginning  of  the  twenty-second 
psalm,  '  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?' 
and  expired  with  a  part  of  the  thirty-f-rst  psalm  in  his 
mouth,  'Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.'  Thus  He, 
who  had  not  the  Spirit  by  measure,  in  whom  were  hidden 
all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  who  spake 
as  never  man  spake,  yet  chose  to  conclude  his  life,  to  solace 
himself  in  his  greatest  agony,  and  at  last  to  breathe  out  his 
soul,  in  the  psalmist's  form  of  words,  rather  than  his  own. 
No  tongue  of  man  or  angel,  as  Dr.  Hammond  justly  ob- 
serves, can  convey  a  higher  idea  of  any  book,  and  of  theii 
felicity  who  use  it  aright."" 

The  number  of  psalms,  which  are  Ihrmighmd  more  emi- 
nently and  directly  prophetical  of  the  Messiah,  is  indeed 
comparatively  small :  but  the  passages  of  particular  psalms 
which  are  predictive  of  him  in  various  ways  are  very  nume- 

•  The  late  Bishop  Home. 

•  Hooker,  Ecclesiast.  Pol.  book  v.  sect.  37. 

•  Matthew  informs  us,  chap.  xxvi.  30.  that  )  r  and  his  apostles  sung  an 
hymn  ;  and  the  hymn  usually  sung  by  the  Jews,  upon  that  occasion,  was 
what  they  called  "the  great  Hallel,"  consisting  of  the  Psalma  from  the 
cxiiith  lo  the  cxviiith  inclusive. 

•>  Biebop  Home  on  the  Psalms,  vol.  i.  Preface,  pp.  i.— iv. 
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runs,  no  part  of  the  Old  Testament  being  cited  in  the  New 
so  frequently  as  this  l)oolc.  That  those  psalms  which  were 
composed  hy  David  himself  were  prophetic,  we  have  David's 
own  autiumty  :  "  which,"  Bishop  Horsley  remarks,  "  may 
he  allowed  to  overpower  a  host  oi  modern  expositors.  For 
llms  Kinjj  David,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  describes  himself 
and  his  sacred  son^s  :  David  the  son  of  Jesse  said,  and  the 
jiian  who  was  raised  up  on  high,  the  anointed  of  the  God  of 
Jiicoli^  and  tht  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel,  said,  'I he  Sjiirit  of 
Jehovah  spake  by  me,  and  his  word  ivas  in  my  tongiu .  [2  Sam. 
xxiii.  1,  2.)  It  was  the  word,  therefore,  of  Jehovah's  Spi- 
rit which  was  uttered  by  David's  tongue.  But,  it  should 
seem,  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  would  notTje  wanting  to  enable 
a  more  man  to  make  complaint  of  his  own  enemies,  to  describe 
his  own  sufferings  just  as  he  felt  them,  and  his  own  escapes 
Just  as  they  happened.  But  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  described, 
by  David's  utterance,  what  was  known  to  that  Spirit  only, 
and  tiiat  Spirit  only  could  describe.  So  that,  if  David  be 
allowed  to  have  had  any  knowledge  of  the  true  subject  of 
his  own  compositions,  it  was  nothm^  in  his  own  life,  but 
something  put  into  his  mind  by  the  ifoly  Spirit  of  God,  and 
the  misapplication  of  tiie  Psalms  to  the  literal  David  has 
done  more  mischief  than  the  misapplication  of  any  other 
parts  of  the  Scriptures,  among  those  who  profess  the  belief 
of  the  ('hristian  religion."' 

For  a  table  of  those  portions  of  the  Psalms  which  are 
strictly  prophetical  of  the  Messiah,  see  Vol.1.  Part  I.  (>hap. 
IV.  Sect.  II.  §  1. 

X.  The  book  of  Psalms  being  composed  in  Hebrew  verse, 
must  generally  be  studied  and  investigated  agreeably  to  the 
structure  of  I  lebrew  poetry ;  but  in  addition  to  the  remarks 
already  offered  on  this  subiect,^  there  are  a  few  observations 
more  particularly  applicable  to  these  songs  of  Sion,  which 
will  enable  the  reader  to  enter  more  fully  into  tlieir  force  and 
meaning. 

1.  Investigate  the  ^irgument  of  each  Psalm, 

This  is  somftiines  intiinateil  in  tlie  prefixed  title:  but  as  Itiese  inscrip- 
tions are  not  always  genuine,  it  will  be  preferable,  in  every  case,  to  deduce 
the  argument  from  a  diligent  and  attentive  reading  of  the  psalm  itself,  and 
then  to  form  our  opinion  concerning  the  correctness  of  the  title,  if  there 
be  any. 

2.  With  this  view,  examine  the  Historical  Orit^in  of  the 
Psalm,  or  the  circnmstances  that  led  the  sacred  poet  to  com- 
pose it. 

Besides  investigating  the  occasion  upon  which  a  psalm  was  written, 
much  advantage  and  assistance  may  be  derived  from  studying  the  psalms 
cItTonolitgicaHy,  and  comparing  them  with  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  particularly  those  which  treat  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews,  from 
the  origin  of  their  monarchy  to  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
Of  the  benefit  that  may  be  obtained  from  such  a  comparison  of  the  two 
books  of  Sanmel,  we  have  already  given  some  striking  examples.' 

3.  Ascertain  the  Author  of  the  Psalm. 

This  is  frequently  intimated  in  the  inscriptions ;  but  as  these  are  not  al- 
ways to  be  depended  upon,  we  must  look  fnr  other  more  certain  criteria 
by  which  to  ascertain  correctly  the  real  author  of  any  psalm.  The  hiatori- 
ctU  circumslances,  which  are  very  fretjuently  as  well  as  clearly  indicated, 
and  the  poetical  character  impressed  on  the  compositions  of  each  of  the 
inspired  poets,  will  enable  us  to  accomplish  this  very  iinportant  object. 
Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  Psalms  of  David.  Not  only  does  he  allude 
to  his  own  personal  circumstances,  to  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed, the  persecutions  he  endured,  the  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
his  heinous  sin  against  God,  and  the  signal  blessings  conferred  upon  him  ; 
but  his  psalms  are  further  stamped  with  a  peculiar  character,  by  which, 
if  it  be  carefully  attended  to,  we  may  easily  dislinKuish  him  from  every 
other  inspired  author  of  the  Psalms.  Hence  we  find  him  repeating  the 
same  words  ami  ideas  almost  perpetually  ;  complaining  of  his  afflictions 
and  troubles ;  imploring  help  from  God  in  tlie  most  earnest  supplications  ; 
professing  his  confidence  in  God  in  the  strongest  manner;  rejoicing  in  the 
answers  graciously  vouchsafed  to  his  prayers ;  and  labouring  to  express 
his  gratitude  for  all  the  blessings  conferred  upon  him.  Again,  in  what 
ardent  language  does  he  express  his  longins  desire  to  behold  the  sanc- 
tuary of  God,  and  join  with  the  ninllilude  o(  those  who  kept  holyday  ! 
With  what  animation  does  he  describe  the  solemn  pomp  with  which  the 
ark  was  conducted  to  Jerusalem !  itc.  Of  all  the  sacred  poets,  David  is 
the  most  pleasing  and  tender. 

The  style  of  David  has  been  imitated  by  the  other  psalmists,  who  have 
borrowed  and  incorporated  many  of  his  expressions  and  images  in  their 
odes  ;  but  these  imitations  may  easily  be  disUnguished  from  their  arche- 
type, by  the  absence  of  that  elegance  and  force  which  always  characterize 
the  production?  of  an  origisial  author. 

4.  Attend  to  the  Structure  of  the  Psalms. 

The  Psalins,  being  principally  designed  for  the  national  w^orship  of  the 
Jews,  are  adapted  to  choral  singing;  attention,  therefore,  to  the  choral 
structure  of  these  compositions  will  enable  us  better  to  enter  into  their 
spirit  and  meaning.*  Dr.  Good  has  happily  succeeded  in  showing  the 
clioral  divisions  of  many  of  these  sacred  poems,  in  his  version  of  the 
PsaUns. 


'  Bishop  Horsley's  Psalms,  vol.  i.  p.  xiv.  Calmet  has  a  very  fine  pas- 
sage on  the  scope  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  as  pointing  to  the  Messiah  ;  it  is 
too  long  to  cite,  and  would  be  impaired  by  abridgment.  See  his  Commen- 
l»irc,  vol  vi.  pp.  vi.  viii.,  or  Dissertations,  torn.  ii.  pp.  197—199. 

»  See  Vol.  \  Part  II.  Chap.  II.  §  VIII. 

•  See  p.  220.  of  this  volume. 

•  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  392—394 


XI.  We  shall  conclude  this  section,  the  importanc*-  nf 
whose  subject  nmst  apologize  for  its  apparently  disprop'""'tion- 
ate  length,  with  the  following  common  but  very  useful 

TABLE    OF   THE    PSALMS, 

classed  according  to  their  several  subjects,  and  adapted  to  th« 
purposes  of  private  devotion. 

I.  Prayers. 

1.  Prayers  for  pardon  of  sin,  Psal.  vi.  xxv.  xxxviii.  li.  cxxx.  I'-ialnig 
styled  penitential,  vi.  xxii.  xxxviii.  li.  cii.  cxxx.  cxiiii. 

2.  Prayers,  composed  when  the  Psalmist  was  depriveil  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  the  public  exercise  of  religion,  Psal.  xlii.  xliii.  Ixiil.  Ixxxiv. 

3.  Prayers,  in  which  the  Psalmist  seems  extremely  dejected,  though  not 
totally  deprived  of  consolation,  under  his  alTIiclions,  Psal.  xiii.  xxii.  Ixix. 
Ixxvn.  Ixxxviii.  cxiiii. 

4.  Prayers,  in  which  the  Psalmist  asks  help  of  God,  in  consideration  of 
his  own  integrity,  and  the  uprightness  of  bis  cause,  Psal.  vii.  xvii.  xxvi. 

XXXV. 

.'i.  Prayer.i,  expressing  the  firmest  trust  and  confidence  in  God  under 
afihctions,  Psal.  lii.  xvi.  xxvii.  xxxi.  liv.  Ivi.  Ivii.  Ixi.  Ixii.  Ixxi.  Ixxxvi 

6.  Prayers,  composed  when  the  people  of  God  were  under  affliction  or 
persecution,  Psal.  xliv.  Ix.  Ixxiv.  Ixxix.  Ix.xx.  Ixxxiii.  Ixxxix.  xciv.  cii. 
cxxiii.  cxxxvii. 

7.  The  following  are  likewise  prayers  in  time  of  trouble  and  affliction, 
Psal.  iv.  v.  xi.  xxvlii.  xh.  Iv.  Iix.  Lxiv.  Ixx.  cix.  cxx.  cxI.  cxii.  cxiiii. 

5.  Prayers  of  intercession,  Psal.  xx.  Ixvii.  cxxii.  cxxxii.  cxliv. 

II.  Psalms  of  Thanksgiving. 

1.  Thanksgivings  for  mercies  vouch.safcd  to  particular  persons,  Psal.  ix 
xviii.  xxii.  xxx.  xxxiv.  xl.  Ixxv.  ciii.  cviii.  cxvi.  cxviii.  cxxxviii.  cxliv. 

2.  Thanksgivings  for  mercies  vouchsafed  to  the  Israelites  in  general, 
Psal.  xlvi.  Alviii.  Ixv.  Ixvi.  Ixviii.  Ixvi.  Ixxxi.  Ixxxv.  xcviii.  cv.  cxxiv.  cxxvi. 
cxxix.  cxxxv.  cxxxvi.  cxiix. 

III.  Psalms  of  Praise  and  Adoration,  displaying  the  Attn- 
butes  of  God. 

1.  General  acknowledgments  of  God's  goodness  and  mercy,  and  par- 
ticularly his  care  and  protection  of  good  men,  Psal.  xxiii.  xxiv.  xxxvi.  xci. 
c.  ciii.  cvii.  cxvii.  cixi.  cxlv.  cxlvi. 

2.  Psalms  displaying  the  power,  majesty,  glory,  and  other  attri'utes  of 
the  Divine  Being,  Psal.  viii.  xix.  xxiv.  xxix.  xxxiii.  xlvii.  I,  Ixv.  \\\'\.  Ixxvi. 
Ixxvii.  xciii.  xcv.  xcvi.  xcvii.  xcix.  civ.  cxi.  cxiii.  cxiv.  cxv.  cxxxiv.  cxxxix 
cxivii.  cxiviii.  cl. 

IV.  Instructive  Psalms. 

1.  The  different  characters  of  good  and  bad  men, — the  happioet-s  of  the 
one,  and  the  misery  of  the  other, — are  represented  in  the  I'llowing 
psalms:— i.  v.  vii.  ix.  x.  xi.  xii.  xiv.  xv.  xvii.  xxiv.  xxv.  xxxii.  xxxiv.  xxrvi. 
xxxvii.  1.  lii.  liii.  Iviii.  Ixxii.  Ixxv.  Ixxxiv.  xci.  xcii.  xciv.  cxii.  cxix.  cxvi.  cxxv. 
c.xxvii.  cxxviii.  cxxxiii. 

2.  The  excellence  of  God's  laws,  Psal.  xix.  cxix. 

3.  The  vanity  of  human  life,  Psal.  xxxix.  xiix.  xc. 

4.  Advice  to  magistrates,  Psal.  Ixxxii.  ci. 

5.  The  virtue  of  humility,  Psal.  cxxxi. 

V.  Psalms  more  eminently  and  directly  Prophetical 
Psal.  ii.  xvi.  xxii.  xl.  xiv.  Ixviii.  Ixxii.  Ixxxvii.  ex.  cxviii. 

VI.  Historical  Psalms. 
Psal.  Ixxviii.  cv.  cvi. 
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I.  Title,  author,  and  canonical  authority. — II.  Scope. — III 
Synopsis  of  its  contents. — FV.  Observations  on  its  style, 
use,  arid  importatice, 

I.  The  book  of  Proverbs'  has  always  been  ascribed  to 
Solomon,  whose  name  it  bears,  though,  from  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  same  sentences,  as  well  as  from  some  vari- 
ations in  style  which  have  been  discovered,  doubts  have  been 
entertained  whether  he  really  was  the  author  of  every  maxim 
it  comprises.  "  The  latter  part  of  it,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  twenty-fifth  chapter,  forming  evidently  an  appendix,  was 
collected  after  his  deatii,  and  added  to  what  appears  to  have 
been  more  immediately  arranged  by  himself."'^  The  proverbs 
in  the  thirtieth  chapter  are  expressly  called  The  words  of 
.Igur  the  son  if  Jake  h  ,-  and  the  thirty-first  chapter  is  entitled 
1'he  words  of  king  Lemuel.  It  seems  certain  that  the  collection 
called  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  was  arranged  in  the  order 
in  which  we  now  have  it  by  different  bands ;  but  it  is  not 
therefore  to  be  cencluded  that  they  are  not  the  productions 
of  Solomon,  who,  we  are  informed,  spoke'  no  less  than  three 
thousand  proverbs.  (I  Kings  iv.  32.)  As  it  is  nowhere  said 
that  Solomon   himself  made  a  collection  of  proverbs   and 

•  On  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Hebrew  Proverbs,  see  Vol.  I.  Part  R 
Chaptf-r  I.  Section  M. 

•  Extract  from  Dr.  Mason  Good's  unpublished  translation  of  the  Boob 
of  Proverbs,  in  Prof.  Gregory's  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  p.  2^9. 

'  It  is  not  said  that  these  proverbs  were  tcritlen  compositions,  but  sim 
ply  that  Solomon  spake  them.  Hence  Mr.  Holden  thinks  it  not  improbable 
that  the  Hebrew  monarch  spoke  tlxnn  in  assemblies  collected  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  hearing  him  discoursp.  Attempt  to  Illustrate  the  Book  of  EcoV« 
siasfes,  p.  xliv. 
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sentences,  the  general  opinion  is,  that  several  persons  made 
a  collection  of  them,  perhaps  as  they  were  uttered  by  him. 
Hezeki'ah,  amonor  others,  as  mentioned  in  the  twenty-fifth 
chapter :  Agar.  Isaiah,  and  Ezra  might  have  done  the  same. 
The  Jewish  writers  affirm  that  Solomon  wrote  the  Canticles, 
or  song  bearing  his  name,  in  his  youth,  the  Proverbs  in  his 
ri]>er  years,  and  Enclesiastes  in  his  old  age. 

Michaelis  has  observed,  that  the  book  of  Proverbs  is 
frequently  cited  by  the  apostles,  who  considered  it  as  a  trea- 
sure of  revealed  morality,  whence  Christians  were  to  derive 
their  rules  of  conduct ;  and  the  canonical  authority  of  no 
book  of  the  Old  Testament  is  so  well  ratified  by  the  evidence 
of  quotations  as  that  of  the  Proverbs:'  whence  he  justly 
infers  that  every  commentator  on  the  Greek  Testament  ought 
to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Septuagint  version  of 
the  book  of  Proverbs,  and  that  every  Christian  divine  should 
consider  it  as  the  chief  source  of  scriptural  morality .2 

II.  The  Scope  of  this  book  is,  "  to  instruct  men  in  the 
deepest  mysteries  of  true  wisdom  and  understanding,  the 
height  and  perfection  of  which  is,  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
divme  will,  and  the  sincere  fear  of  the  Lord.  (Prov.  i.  2 — 7. 
ix.  10.)"-^  To  this  end,  the  book  is  filled  with  the  choicest 
sententious  aphorisms,  infinitely  surpassing  all  the  ethical 
sayings  of  the  ancient  sages,  and  comprising  in  themselves 
distinct  doctrines,  duties,  &c.  of  piety  towards  God,  of  equity 
and  benevolence  towards  man,  and  of  sobriety  and  temper- 
ance ;  together  with  precepts  for  the  ridit  education  of 
children,  and  for  the  relative  situations  of  subjects,  magis- 
trates, and  sovereigns. 

III.  The  book  of  Proverbs  is  divided  by  Moldenhawer  and 
Heidegger  (whose  arrangement  was  followed  in  the  former 
editions°of  this  work)  into  five  parts  :  but  the  late  Dr.  John 
Mason  Good  has  divided  it  into  four  distinct  books  or  parts, 
"  each  of  which,"  he  observes,  "  is  distinguished  both  by  an 
obvious  introduction  and  a  change  of  style  and  manner, 
though  its  real  method  and  arrangement  seem,  hitherto,  to 
liave°escaped  the  attention  of  our  commentators  and  interpre- 
ters.'" 

Part  I.   The  Proem  or  Exordium,  (ch.  i. — ix.) 

In  this  part  heavenly  wisdom  and  the  true  knowledge  of  God 
are  set  forth  with  great  copiousness  and  variety  of  expression, 
as  the  only  source  and  foundation  of  true  virtue  and  happi- 
ness. "  It  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  conduct  of  juvenesccnce 
•  or  early  life,  before  a  permanent  condition  is  made  choice  of. . . . 
All  the  most  formidable  dangers  to  which  this  season  of  life  is 
exposed,  and  the  sins  which  most  easily  beset  it,  are  painted 
with  the  hand  of  a  master.  And,  whilst  the  progress  and  issues 
of  vice  are  exhibited  under  a  variety  of  the  most  striking  de- 
lineations and  metaphors  in  their  utmost. deformity  and  horror, 
all  the  beauties  of  language,  and  all  the  force  of  eloquence,  are 
poured  forth  in  the  diversified  form  of  earnest  expostulation,  in- 
sinuating tenderness,  captivating  argument,  picturesque  descrip- 
tion, daring  personification,  and  sublime  allegory,  to  win  the 
ingenuous  youth  to  virtue  and  piety,  and  to  fix  him  in  the  steady 
pursuit  of  his  duties  towards  God  and  towards  man.  Virtue  is 
pronounced  in  the  very  outset  to  be  essential  wisdom  ;  and  vice 
or  wicked  ;u  ris,  essential  folly:  and  the  personifications,  thus 
toreiWv  struck  ont  at  the  opening  of  the  work,  arc  continued  to 
its  clcse.  Tlie  only  wise  man,  therefore,  is  declared  to  be  the 
l;'uly  good  and  virtuo  is.  or  he  that  fears  God  and  reverences  his 
law  :  whilst  the  man  of  vice  or  wickedness  is  a  fool,  a  dolt,  an 
infatua  ed  sot,  a  stubborn,  froward,  or  perverse  wretch,  and  an 
abomination  to  Jehovah."'  This  portion  of  the  book  of  Pro- 
verbs, says  Bishop  Lowth,  is  varied,  elegant,  sublime,  and  truly 

'  MicliaiMis's  IiilriHluctioii  to  the  New  Te.stament.  vol.  i.  pp.  207,  i?08. 

»  The  following  table  of  the  quotations  from  the  book  of  Proverhs  in 
llie  New  Testament  is  ;:ivon  from  Moldenhawer  (Introduclio  in  I.ibrns 
Oanonicos  Vet.  et  Nm-.  Test.  p.  93.)  and  from  Carpzov  Introduclio  ab 
Libros  Canonicos  Vet.  Teat.  p.  184. 
Prov.  i.  16.        -        -        •    cited  in    Rom.  iii.  10.  15. 

Prov.  iii.  7. Rom.  xii.  16. 

Prov.  iii.  U,  12.         ....    Iieb.  .\ii.  5,  6.  Rev.  iii.  19. 

I'rov.  iii.  34.  -        •        ■        •       -        James  iv.  G. 

I'rnv.  ,\-.  .xii.      ■        -       ■        -        -    1  Pet.  iv.  8. 

Prov.  xi.  31.  -        ■        -        •        •        1  Pet.  iv.  18. 

Prov.  xvii.  13.   •       -        -        -        .    Kom.xii.  17.  IThcss.  v.  la  lPet.iii.9. 

Prov.  x\-ii  97.        .        -        ■        .        .lames  i.  19. 

Prov.  x.x.  9       -       .        -        •        -1  John  i.  8. 

Prov.  XX.  20  •       -        •        -        -        Matt.  xv.  4.  Mark  vii.  10. 

I'l-ov.  x.\.  22.     -        -        ■        -        •    Rom.  xii.  17. 

Pmv.  .\.\v.  21.         -  •        •        Rom.  xii.  20. 

Piov.xxvi.il.-        .        .        -        .    2Pet.  ii.  22. 

»  Roberts's  Clavis  Bibliorum,  p.  609. 

«  Dissertation  on  t^c  Book  of  Proverbs,  in  Professor  Gregory's  Memoirs 
of  Di.  Good,  p.  292. 

5  dissertation  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  in  Professor  Gregory's  Me- 
moirs of  Dr.  Good,  p.  294. 


poetical :  the  order  of  the  subject  is,  in  general,  excellently  pro- 
served,  and  the  parts  are  very  aptly  connected.  It  is  embellisheo 
with  many  beautiful  descriptions  and  personifications  :  the  dic- 
tion is  polished,  and  abounds  with  all  the  ornaments  of  poetry, 
so  that  it  scarcely  yields  in  elegance  and  splendour  to  any  of 
the  Sacred  Writings.'' 

Part  II.  To  wkkk  is  preftxcd  the  Title  of  "  The  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,^''  comprisi'Ji  sfiort  se7Ue7itious  Declarations  for  the 
use  of  pa-sons  who  have  advanced  from  Youth  to  Manhood. 
(ch.  X. — xxii.  16.) 

These  sententious  declarations  are  generally  unconnected, 
although  sometimes  a  connection  with  the  preceding  sentence 
may  be  discovered.  They  treat  on  the  various  duties  of  man 
towards  God,  and  towards  his  fellow-men  in  every  station  of 
life.  "  The  great  object  in  each  of  the  proverbs  or  axioms  of  the 
present  part  is,  to  enforce  a  moral  principle  in  words  so  few,  that 
they  may  be  easily  learnt,  and  so  curiously  selected  and  arranged, 
that  they  may  strike  and  fix  the  attention  instantaneously  :  whilst 
to  prevent  the  mind  from  becoming  fatigued  by  a  long  series  of 
detached  sentences,  they  are  perpetually  diversified  by  the  most 
playful  changes  of  style  and  figure."' 

Part  III.  Contains  a  Miscellaneous  Collection  of  Proverbs, 
principally  relating  to  rich  Men  and  Nobles,  (ch.  xxii.  17. 
— xxiv.) 

Part  IV.  "  Is  a  Posthumous  .Appendix,  consisting  of  various 
Parabolic  Compositions,  written  and  communicated  by  Solo- 
mon on  different  Occasions,  but  never  published  by  himself 
in  an  arranged  Form,-  yet  altogether  worthy  of  the  Place 
they  hold  in  the  Saa-ed  Scriptures."^  (ch.  xxv. — xxxi.) 

Sect.  1.  Comprises  a  collection  of  Solomon's  Proverbs,  which 
(as  the  title  shows,  xxv.  1.)  was  made  by  the  learned  under 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  (xxv. — xxix.)  The  proverbs  in  this 
section  are  unconnected,  and  some  of  them  are  repetitions 
of  the  moral  aphorisms  which  are  delivered  in  the  former 
part  of  the  book. 
Sect.  2.   Is  composed  of  the   ethical   precepts  delivered   by 

"  Agur  the  son  of  Jakch"  to  his  friends  Ithiel  and  Ucal. 
That  Agur,  Jakeh,  Ithiel,  and  Ucal,  are  proper  names,  admits 
of  no  contradiction,  though  it  is  impossible  at  this  distance  of 
time  to  ascertain  who  they  were.  Jerome  mistook  the  proper 
name  Agur  for  an  appellative,  and  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  has 
translated  the  expression  thus,  without  any  meaning  : — "  Verba 
Congregantis,  filii  Vomentis,"  which,  in  the  Anglo-Romish  ver- 
sion from  the  Vulgate,  is  with  equal  unintelligibility  rendered, 
"The  V/ords  of  Gatherer,  the  son  of  Vomitcr."  Some  critics 
are  of  opinion,  that,  by  Jakeh,  David  is  meant,  and  by  Agur, 
Solomon  ;  and  some  fanciful  expositors  think  that  Ithiel  and  Ucal 
mean  Christ :  but  these  hypotheses  are  examined  and  refuted  by 
Mr.  Holden.3  The  same  close  observation  of  nature,  and  sen- 
tentious form,  which  characterize  the  precepts  of  Solomon,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  proverbs  of  Agur,  whose  admirable  prayer 
(xxx.  7 — 9.)  will  ever  be  justly  admired  for  its  piety,  and  for 
the  contented  spirit  which  it  breathes.  It  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer — Give  ns  this  day  rev 
'jifT.v  iijuaivT'^v  i7n'M<n:vi — net  our  daily  bread, — but  bread  or  food 
sufficient  for  ns.'"'' 

Sect.  3.  Contains  the  admonitions  given  to  King  Lemuel"  by 
his  mother  a  queen,  when  he  was  in  the  flower  of  youth 
and  high  expectation,  (xxxi.) 
These  admonitory  verses  "  are  an   inimitable  production,  u 
well  in  respect  to  their  actual  materials,  as  the  delicacy  with  which 
they  are  selected.     Instead  of  attempting  to  lay  down  rules  con- 
cerning matters  of  state  and  political  government,  the  illustrious 
writer  confines  herself,  with  the  nicest  and  most  becoming  art,  to 
a  recommendation  of  the  gentler  virtues  of  temperance,  benevo- 
lence, and  mercy  ;  and  a  minute  and  unparalleled  delineation  of 
the  female  character,  which  might  bid  fairest  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  her  son  in  connubial  life.      The  description,  though 
strictly  in  consonance  with  the  domestic  economy  of  the  highest 
sphere  of  life,  in  the  early  period  referred  to,  and  especially  in 
the  East,  is  of  universal  application,  and  cannot  be  studied  too 

«  Lectures  on  H.'bri-w  P  .pfry,  hv  Dr.  C,ri--jory,  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

i  Professor  Greirury'.s  i'NU'mdir.s  m  Dr.  Uomi,  p.  293.     In  pp.  299— 30a 
Dr.  G.  has  admirably  ilncidalfd  the  h,-autilul  changes  of  stylo  ii  the  third 
part  of  the  book  of  Proverbs. 
•  Ibid.  p.  305.  ,  ..  „„  _^ 

»  Translation  of  the  Dook  of  Proverbs,  pp.  xvii.— xxv.  300,  307. 
••  Ibid.  p.  372.  ^  ,     c  , 

«»  Some  critics  have  conjectured  that  Lemuel  w  anothername  for  Solo- 
mon ;  but  this  hypothesis  i.?  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Mr.  Holden,  in  hia 
Attempt  towards  an  Improved  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Proverbj,  "Pre- 
luninary  Dissertation,"  pp.  xviii.— xxv. 
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closely."'     In  the   exquisite  description  of  a  virtuous  woman,  |  against  themselves  to  Ijo  inserted  in  the  safie<l  canon ;  and 
xxxi.  10 — 31.,  the  initial  letters  of  the  verses  follow  the  order    with  regard  to  the  foreign  expressions  alleged   by  Grotius 


of  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 

IV.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  hold  a  conspicuous  rank 
among  the  metrical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Not  only 
are  they  admirably  adapted  to  convey  instruction  by  the 
treasures  of  practical  wisdom  which  tliey  opiii  tD  us,  but 
they  also  afford  us  a  nobh;  specimen  of  the  didactic  |)oetry 
of  the  Hebrews,  the  nature  of  which  they  enable  us  to  un- 
derstand by  means  of  the  antithetic  parallels  with  which  they 
abound.2  Much,  indeed,  of  the  elegance,  acuteness,  and 
force,  which  are  discernible  in  Solomon's  wise  sayings,  is 
derived  from  the  antithetic  form,  the  opposition  of  diction 
ind  sentiment.  Hence  a  careful  attention  to  the  parallelism 
of  members  (which  topic  has  already  been  largely  discussed 
in  the  first  volume  of  this  work)  will  contribute  to  remove 
that  obscurity  in  which  some  of  the  proverbs  appear  to  be 
involved.  Sometimes,  also,  one  member  or  part  of  a  pro- 
verb must  be  supplied  from  the  other;  or,  as  Glassius  has 
expressed  it  in  other  words,  sometimes  one  thing  is  expressed 
in  one  member,  and  another  in  the  other,  and  yet  both  are  to 
be  understood  in  both  members.  Thus,  in  Prov.  x.  14.  we 
read, 

Wise  men  lay  up  knowledfie  : 

liut  the  inoiilh  of  the  foolish  is  near  destruction. 

The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  wise  men  communicate,  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  the  wisdom  they  have  acquired  and 
preserved ;  while  fools,  being  destitute  of  that  knowledge, 
soon  exhaust  their  scanty  stock,  and  utter  not  merely  useless 
but  even  injurious  things.     Again, 


A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father  : 

But  a  foolish  son  is  the  heaviness  of  hi; 


mother. 
Prov. 


Both  the  father  and  mother  are  to  be  understood  in  the  two 
members  of  this  passage,  although  in  the  first  the  father  only 
is  noticed,  and  in  the  second  the  mother  only  is  mentionea. 
Lastly,  many  things  which  are  spoken  generally,  are  to  be 
restrained  to  particular  individuals  and  circumstances:  as, 
however,  this  rule  has  already  been  illustrated  at  length,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  multiply  additional  examples. ■'■  The 
author,  with  much  pleasure,  refers  his  readers  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Holden's  "Attempt  towards  an  Improved  Translation  of 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,"  with  Notes,  as  the  best  critical 
help  to  an  exact  understanding  of  this  fine  compendium  of 
ethics  that  is  extant  in  the  English  language. 


SECTION  IV. 

ON   THE    BOOK    OF   ECCLESIASTES. 

I.  Title,  author,  and  canonical  authority. — II.  Scope  and 
synopsis. — III.  Observations. 

I.  The  title  of  this  book  in  our  Bibles  is  derived  from  the 
Septuagint  version,  EKKAH21A2TH2  signifying  a  preacher, 
or  one  who  harangues  a  public  congregation.  In  Hebrew 
It  is  termed,  from  the  initial  word  nVns  (KoHfLfTH),  "  the 
Preacher;"  by  whom  may  be  intended,  either  the  person 
assembling  the  people,  or  he  who  addresses  them  when 
convened.  Althougii  this  book  does  not  bear  the  name  of 
Solomon,  it  is  evident  from  several  passages  that  he  was  the 
author  of  it.  Compare  ch.  i.  12.  IG.  ii.  i — 9.  and  xii.  9, 10. 
The  celebrated  Rabbi  Kimchi,  however,  ascribes  it  to  the 
prophet  Isaiah;  and  tlie  Talmudical  writers  to  Hezekiah. 
Grotius,  from  some  foreign  expressions  which  he  thinks  are 
discoverable  in  it,  conceives  that  it  was  composed  by  order 
of  Zerubbabel  for  his  son  Abihud ;  Jahn,  after  some  later 
German  critics,  for  the  same  reason,  thinks  it  was  written 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  and  Zirkel  imagines  that  it 
was  composed  about  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  from 
some  traces  of  the  notions  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
which  he  conceives  he  has  discovered  in  this  book,  and 
against  which  he  supposes  it  to  be  directed.'  But  it  is  not 
likely  that  those  Jewish  sects  would  permit  a  work  levelled 

•  Dr.  Good's  Dissertation  on  the  Hook  of  Proverbs,  in  Dr.  Gregory's 
Memoirs'of  his  Life,  p.  305. 

•  On  the  Nature  of  the  Scripture  Proverbs,  see  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  Book  II. 
•./hap.  I.  Sect.  VI. 

»  See  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  Book  H.  Chap.  VI.  Sect.  I. 

•  The  opinion  of  these  and  of  other  writers  are  satisfactorily  rolultd  by 
the  Rev. Mi.  Holden,  in  his  "Attempt  to  Illustrate  the  Book  of  Ecclesias- 

e^"    c8vo.  London,  1322.)  Preliminary  Discourse,  pp.  v. — xxviii. 


(supposing  all  of  thern  to  be   really   foreign   expressions, 
whicn,  however,  is  not  the  case), ■  tlieir  appiavaiice  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  Solomon's  having  i. 
dulged  in  sinful  intercourse  "  with  strange  wonuu"  (1  Kings 
xi.  1,  2.),  whose  language  he  probably  acquired. 

The  beautiful  descriptions  which  this  book  contains  of  the 
phenomena  in  the  natural  world,  and  their  causes,  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  (as  the  late  Bishop  Horsley  thought),'' 
and  of  the  economy  of  the  humau  frame,  all  show  it  to  oe 
the  work  of  a  philosopher.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Solomon  in  his  old  age,  alter  he  had  repented 
of  his  sinful  [)ractices,  and  when,  having  seen  and  observed 
mucii,  as  well  as  having  enjoyed  every  thing  that  he  could 
wish,  he  was  fully  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  every  thing 
except  piety  towards  God.  The  Rabbinical  writers  inform  us, 
and  their  account  is  corroborated  by  .lerome,  that  the  Jews, 
who,  after  the  captivity,  collected  tne  Inspired  Writings  into 
the  canon,  at  first  refused  to  admit  this  book  into  the  sacred 
code,  in  consequence  of  some  heresies  and  contradictions, 
which,  from  inattention  to  the  author's  scope  and  design, 
they  imagined  to  c^xist  in  it.  But,  after  considering  the  ex- 
pressions it  contains  towards  the  close,  relative  to  the  fear 
of  God  and  the  observation  of  his  laws,  they  concluded  to 
receive  it ;  and  its  canonical  authority  has  been  recognise(f 
ever  since.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  of  its  title  to 
admission :  Solomon  was  eminently  distinguished  by  the 
illumination  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  had  even  twice  wit- 
nessed the  divine  presence.  (1  Kinjrs  iii.  5.  ix.  2.  xi.  9.) 
The  tendency  of  the  book  is  excellent  when  rightly  under 
stood  ;  and  Solomon  s])eaks  in  it  with  great  clearness  of  tht 
revealed  truths  of  a  future  life  and  of  a  future  judgment.' 

Bishop  Lowth  has  classed  this  book  among  the  didactic 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews  :  but  Mr.  Des  Voeux"  considers  it  as 
a  philosophical  discourse  Mnritten  in  a  rhetorical  style,  and 
interspersed  with  verses,  which  are  introduced  as  occasion 
served  ;  whence  it  obtained  a  place  among  the  poetical  books. 
To  this  opinion  Bishop  Lowth  subsequently  declared  his 
assent. 

II.  The  vScoPE  of  this  book  is  explicitly  announced  in  ch. 
i.  2.  and  xiii.  13.,  viz.  to  demonstrate  the  vanity  of  all  earthly 
objects,  and  to  draw  oft' men  from  the  pursuit  of  them,  as  an 
apparent  good,  to  the  fear  of  God,  and  communion  with  him, 
as  to  the  highest  and  only  permanent  good  in  this  life,  and 
to  show  that  men  must  seek  for  happiness  beyond  the  grave. 
We  may  therefore  consider  it  as  an  inquiry  into  that  most 
important  and  disputed  question, — What  is  the  >S(jverei<r/i 
Guod  of  man, — that  which  is  ultimately  good,  and  which  in 
all  its  bearings  and  relations  is  conducive  to  the  best  inte- 
rests of  man  ?  JVhat  is  that  good  fvr  the  sons  of  men,  which 
they  should  do  under  the  heaven  all  the  dai/s  uf  their  life? 
(ii.  3.")  "This  is  the  object  of  the  preacher's  inquiry;  and. 
after  cliscussing  various  erroneous  opinions,  he  finally  deter- 
mines that  it  consists  in  True  Wisdo.m.  The  scope  of  the 
whole  argument,  therefore,  is  the  praise  and  recommendation 
of  W'isDo.-M,  as  the  supreme  good  to  creatures  responsible  for 
their  actions.  In  this  wisdom  is  not  included  a  single  par- 
ticle of  that  which  is  worldly  and  carnal,  so  frequently  pos- 
sessed by  men  addicted  to  vice,  the  minions  of  avarice,  and 
the  slaves  of  their  passions ;  but  that  which  is  from  above, 
that  which  is  holy,  spiritual,  and  undefiled,  and  which,  in 
the  writings  of  Solomon,  is  but  another  word  for  Religion. 
Guided  by  this  clue,  we  can  easily  traverse  the  intricate 

»  Of  the  four  words  wliich  Grotius  asserts  to  be  foreign,  \\z.  TD(sir)  a 
THORN,  Eccl.  vji.  G.  rU'3K  (AEJONQH)  dtsive,  x\\.  5.,  ICfl  (pasHaR)  to  inter- 
pret, viii.  1.,  and  XDIJ  (gumotz)  a  pit,  x.  8.. — two  only  can  at  all  be  con- 
sidered as  belonginfT  to  his  ari;ument ;  for  the  first  occurs  in  Exod.  xvi.  3. 
and  2  Kings  iv.  39.  (Heb.),  and  the  second  may  be  derived  from  the  He- 
brew root  DON  (ABou)  to  trish :  and  although  tlie  last  two  are  at  present 
only  to  be  found  in  tlie  Chaldce.  it  does  not  therefore  necessarily  follow 
that  they  are  not  Hebrew,  for  how  many  other  words  are  there  in  the  He- 
bri;  w  language,  the  roots  of  which  are  now  only  to  be  found  in  the  kindred 
Arabic  or  Chaldee  dialect  ?  And  if  they  shall  be  deemed  genuine  Hebrew 
word.s,  there  surely  is  no  reason  why  the  last  two  words  above  cited  should 
not  equally  be  true  and  proper  Hebrew.  It  is  indeed  wonderful,  as  Wit- 
sius  lias  long  ago  remarked,  to  observe  of  what  trifling  pretexts  leaiiied 
men  souiclimes  avail  themselves,  in  order  to  support  paradoxes.  (Witsil, 
Miscellanea  Sacra,  lib.  i.  p.  227.  Alber,  Inteipretatio  Scripturae,  torn,  viii.- 
p.  1S9.)  But  the  philological  speculations  of  Grotius  are  surpassed  by 
those  of  the  late  Profess<ir  Eichhorn,  which  are  satisfactorily  refuted  by 
Sir.  Holden  in  his  translation  of  Ecclesi.i.stes,  Prel.  Diss.  p.  xiii- 

•  Bp.  Horsley's  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  pp.  189,  190.  Mr.  Holden  has  refuteci 
this  hypothesis.  Ecclesiastes,  pp.  173,  174. 

'  Carpzov,  Inirod.  ad  Libn>s  Vet.  Test,  part  ii.  p.  222.  Bp.  Gray'sKey 
p.  292. 

•  In  his  "  Philosophical  and  Critical  Essay  on  the  Book  of  Ecclewwtca^ ' 
4to.  London.  1760. 
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windings  and  mazes  in  which  so  many  commentators  upon 
the  Ecclesiastes  have  been  lost  and  bewildered.  By  keep- 
ing steadily  in  view  the  preacher's  object,  to  eulotrizn 
Heavenly  Wisdom,  the  whole  admits  of  an  easy  and  natural 
interpretation;  light  is  dififused  around  its  obscurities;  con- 
nection is  discovered  in  that  which  was  before  disjointed ; 
the  argument  receives  additional  force,  the  sentiments  new 
beauty  ;  and  every  part  of  the  discourse,  when  considered  in 
reference  to  this  object,  tends  to  develope  the  nature  of  True 
Wisdom,  to  display  its  excellence,  or  to  recommend  its  ac- 
quirement. 

"  Hence  he  commences  with  the  declaration  that  all  is  va- 
nUi/,^  which  is  not  to  be  understood  as  implying  any  censure 
upon  the  works  of  creation,  for  God  does  nothing  in  vain, 
everything  being  properly  adapted  to  its  end,  and  excellently 
fitted  to  (fisplay^the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the 
Almighty.  Yet  when  the  things  of  this  world  are  applied 
to  improper  purposes;  when  they  are  considered  as  the  end, 
while  they  are  only  intended  to  be  the  means ;  and  are  rested 
in  as  the  source  of  happiness  which  they  were  not  designed 
to  afford,  vanity  is  discovered  to  be  their  character;  that 
which  is  most  excellent  becomes  useless,  if  not  injurious,  by 
the  abuse ;  and  the  works  of  Omnipotence,  however  wise  and 
good  in  themselves,  are  unprofitable  to  those  who  misuse  and 
pervert  them.  It  were  a  kind  of  blasphemy  to  vilify  what- 
ever has  proceeded  from  Omniscient  rower ;  and  Solomon 
can  only  be  supposed  to  pronounce  all  things  here  below 
vain,  when  they  are  applied  to  a  wrong  use,  by  the  ignorance 
and  wickedness  of  man.  Nor  does  he  so  denominate  all 
thinors  universally  and  without  any  exception,  but  only  all 
cartRbj  things,  as  wealth,  pleasure,  pomp,  luxury,  power,  and 
whatever  is  merely  human  and  terrestrial.  If  these  are 
placed  in  competition  with  divine  and  heavenly  things,  or 
are  foolishly  regarded  as  the  means  of  real  happiness,  they 
become  useless  and  unprofitable,  becavise  they  are  uncertain 
and  transitory,  never  fully  satisfying  the  desires  of  the  soul, 
nor  producing  permanent  felicity.  If  worldly  things  are 
vain  in  these  respects,  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  presumption 
r.nd  impiety  to  represent  them  as  actually  bad.  They  are 
good  in  themselves,  and,  when  rightly  used,  tend  only  to 
pood,  since  they  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  to  the  ultimate  and  real  interest  of  man. 
But  if  they  are  pursued  as  the  only  '  portion  in  this  life,'  as 
constituting  the  nappiness  of  beings  formed  for  immortality, 
they  are  not  estimated  on  right  principles,  and  the  result  will 
be  vexation  and  disappointment.  Their  vanity  then,  arises 
from  the  folly  and  baseness  of  men,  who,  in  forgetfulness  of 
eternity,  are  too  apt  to  regard  this  world  as  their  sole  and 
final  abode,  and  to  expect  that  satisfaction  from  them  which 
they  cannot  give.  Nor  are  they  to  be  condemned  on  this 
account.  That  they  are  insufficient  to  render  man  happy  is 
itself  the  ordination  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  and,  consequently, 
best  suited  to  a  probationary  state ;  wisely  calculated  for  the 
trial  of  man's  virtue,  and,  by  weaning  him  from  too  fond 
attachment  to  things  on  earth,  to  stimulate  his  desires  and 
exertions  after  the  blessedness  of  another  life. 

"  In  prosecuting  his  inquiry  into  the  Chief  Good,  Solomon 
has  divided  his  work  into  two  parts.  The  first,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  tenth  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter,  is  taken  up  in 
demonstrating  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  conditions,  occupa- 
tions, and  pleasures;  the  second  part,  which  includes  ttie 
remainder  of  the  book,  is  occupied  in  eulogizing  Wisdom, 
and  in  describing  its  nature,  its  excellence,  its  beneficial 
effects.  This  division,  indeed,  is  not  adhered  to  throughout 
with  logical  accuracy ;  some  deviations  from  strict  method 
are  allowable  in  a  popular  discourse ;  and  the  author  occa- 
sionally diverges  to  topics  incidentally  suggested ;  but,  amidst 
these  digressions,  the  distinctions  of  the  two  parts  cannot 
escape  the  attentive  reader.  It  is  not  the  manner  of  the 
sacred  writers  to  form  their  discourses  in  a  regular  series  of 
deductions  and  concatenated  arguments  •  they  adopt  a  species 
of  composition,  less  logical  indeed,  but  better  adapted  to 
common  capacities,  in  which  the  subject  is  still  kept  in  view, 
though  not  handled  according  to  the  rules  of  dialectics. 
Even  St.  Paul,  whose  reasoning  powers  are  unquestionable, 
■frequently  digresses  from  his  subject,  breaks  on  abruptly  in 
the  middle  of  his  argument,  and  departs  from  the  strictness 

>  The  finest  commentary  on  this  aphorism,  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is 
vanity,  was  unintentionally  furnished  by  the  late  celebrated  Earl  of  Ches- 
terfield in  one  of  his  posthumous  letters.  See  the  passaffe  at  length  in 
Bishop  Home's  Works,  vol.  v.  discourse  xiii.  pp.  185—187.,  where  the 
frightful  picture,  exhibited  by  a  dying  man  of  the  world,  is  ndmirablv  ini- 
\  rcved  to  the  edification  of  the  reader. 


of  order  and  arrangement.  In  the  same  way  has  the  roya 
preacher  treated  the  subject;  not  with  exact,  philosophic- . 
method,  but  in  a  free  and  popuhir  manner,  giving  au  uncoi 
trolled  range  to  his  capacious  intellect,  and  suffering  hinisn!' 
to  be  borne  along  by  the  exuberance  of  his  thoughts  dTi4 
the  vehemence  of  his  feelings.  But,  though  the  methodical 
disposition  of  his  ideas  is  occasionally  interrupted,  his  plan 
is  still  discernible;  and  perhaps  he  neverwanders  more  krom 
his  principal  object  than  most  of  the  other  writers  in  the 
Sacred  Volume. 

For  the  preceding  view  of  the  scope  of  this  admirably 
instructive  book,  the  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Holden'e 
learned  and  elaborate  attempt  to  illustrate  it.-  The  following 
Synopsis  (which  is  also  borrowed  from  Mr.  Holden)  wil 
give  the  reader  a  clear  view  of  its  design : — 

Part  L  The  vanity  of  all  eakthly  conditions  occupa 

TIONS,  AND  pleasures. 

Skct.  L  The  vanity  of  all  earthly  things,  (i.  2.) 

Sect.    IL    The    unprofitableness    of  human  labour,  and  the 

transitoriness  of  human  life.  (i.  3 — II.) 
Sect.    III.  The  vanity  of  laborious  inquiries  into  the  ways 

and  works  of  man.   (i.  12 — 18.) 
Sect.  IV.  Luxury  and  pleasure  are  only  vanity  and  vexation 

of  spirit,   (ii.  1 — 11.) 
Sect.  V.  Though  the  wise  excel  fools,  yet,  as  death  happens 

to  them  both,  human  learning  is  but  vanity,  (ii.  12 — 17.) 
Sect.  VI.  The  vanity  of  human  labour,  in  leaving  it  they 

know  not  to  whom.   (ii.  18 — 23.)' 
Sect.  VII.    The   emptiness   of  sensual  enjoyments,    (ii.  24 

—26.) 
Sect.  VIII.  Though  there  is  a  proper  time  for  the  execution 

of  all  human  purposes,  yet  arc  they  useless  and  vain ;  the 

divine  counsels,  however,  are  immutable,   (iii.  1 — 14.) 
Sect.    IX.    The  vanity  of  human  pursuits  proved  from  the 

wickedness  prevailing  in  courts  of  justice,  contrasted  with 

the  righteous  judgment  of  God.   (iii.  15 — 17.) 
Sect.  X.  Though  life,  considered  in  itself,  is  vanity,  for  men 

die  as  well  as  beasts,  yet  in  the  end,  it  will  he  very  different 

with  the  spirit  of  man  and  that  of  beasts,   (iii.  18 — 22.) 
Sect.  XL  Vanity  is  increased  unto  men  by  oppression,   (ir. 

1-3.) 
Sect.  XII.  The  vanity  of  prosperity,  (iv.  4.) 
Sect.  XIII.  The  vanity  of  folly,  or  of  preferring  the  world  to 

True  Wisdom,   (iv.  5,  6.) 
Sect.  XIV.  The  vanity  of  covetousness.   (iv.  7,  8.) 
Sect.  XV.  Though  society  has  its  advantages,  yet  dominion 

and  empire  are  but  vanity,   (iv.  9 — 16.) 
Sect.  XVI.  Errors  in  the  performance  of  divine  worship, 

which  render  it  vain  and  unprofitable,   (v.  1 — 7.) 
Sect.  XVII.    The   vanity  of   murmuring  at  injustice  ;    for 

though  the  oppression  of  the  poor  and  the  perversion  of 

judgment  greatly  prevail,  they  do  not  escape  the  notice  of 

the  Almighty,   (v.  8,  9.) 
Sect.  XVIII.  The  vanity  of  riches ;  with  an  admonition  as 

to  the  moderate  enjoyment  of  them.  (v.  10 — 20.) 
Sect.  XIX.  The  vanity  of  avarice,  (vi.  1 — 9.) 

Part  II.  The  nature,  excellence,  and  beneficial  EFFECxa 

OF    WISDOM    OR   religion. 

Sect.  XX.  Since  all  human  designs,  labours  and  enjoyments 

are  vain,  it  is  natural  to  inquire,  What  is  good  for  man  ? 

What  is  his  Supreme  Good  ]   (vi.  10 — 12.)     The  answer 

is  contained  in  the  remainder  of  the  book. 
Sect.  XXI.  The  praise  of  character  and  reputation,  (vii.  1.) 
Sect.  XXIL  Affliction  improves  the  heart,  and  exalts  the 

character  of  the  wise.  (vii.  2 — 10.) 
Sect.  XXIIL  The  excellence  of  Wisdom,  (vii.  11— 14.) 
Sect.  XXIV.  An  objection,  with  the  answer,  (vii.  15.  viii.  7.) 
Sect.  XXV.  The  evil  of  wickedness  shows  the  advantage  of 

True  Wisdom,   (viii.  8—13.) 
Sect.  XX VI.  An  objection,  with  the  answer,  (viii.  14.  ix.  1.) 
Sect.  XXVIL  An  objection,  with  the  answer,  (ix.  2.  x.  17.) 
Sect.  XXVIII.  The  banefulness  of  sloth    (i.  18.) 
Sect.  XXIX.  The  power  of  wealth,  (x.  19.) 
Sect.  XXX.  An  exhortation  against  speaking  evil  of  digni 

ties.  (x.  20.) 
Sect.  XXXI.  Exhortation  to  charity  and  benevolence,  (xi 

1—10.) 

«  Prelim.  Diss.  pp.  Ixv.  Uviii.    l.xiii. 
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Skct,  XXXII.  An  exhortation  to  the  euly  cultivation  of  re- 

■  ligious  habits,  (xiii.  1 — 7.) 
Spct.  XXXIII.  The  conclusion,  (xii.  8—14.)' 
III.  Bishop  Lowth  pronounces  the  style  of  tliis  book  to 
be  singular:  its  language  is  generally  low,  frequently  loose 
and  unconnected,  approaching  to  the  incorrectness  of  conver- 
sation ;  and  it  possesses  very  little  poetical  character,  even 
in  Iht!  composition  and  structure  of  the  periods :  which  pe- 
culiarity, he  thinks,  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject.  Leusden  says,  that  in  his  time  (the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century)  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  was  read 
in  the  Jewish  synagogues  on  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  be- 
cause, as  that  feast  commemorates  the  gladness  and  content 
with  which  their  forefathers  dwelt  in  tents,  so  this  book, 
while  it  shows  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things,  inculcates  on 
every  one  the  duty  of  rejoicing  and  being  content  with  such 
things  as  God  in  nis  providence  thinks  fit  to  bestow. 
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f.  Author. — n.  Canonical  authority. — III.  Structure  of  the 
poem. — Its  suhject  and  scope.— -The  Son^;-  of  Solomon  a 
sublime  mystical  allegory. 

Fkw  poems  have  excited  more  attention,  or  have  found 
more  translators  and  commentators,  than  the  Soni^  of  Songs,- 
but  the  learned  are  not  yet  agreed  respecting  its  arrangement 
and  design.  The  majority  consider  it  as  an  inspirea  book, 
and  certainly  on  the  best  evidence,  while  others  afTirm  it  to 
be  merely  a  human  composition :  the  former  regard  it  as  a 
sacred  allegory ;  the  latter,  as  a  mere  amatory  effusion. 

I.  In  addition  to  other  divine  compositions  of  Solomon, 
we  are  informed  (1  Kings  iv.  32.)  that  his  songs  ivere  a  thou- 
sand and  Jive,  of  which  the  present  book  is  supposed  to  be  one. 
In  the  first  verse  it  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence  and  dis- 
tinction, according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom  on^cn  ts*  (shir 
HfifSHiRiM),  that  is,  a  So?ig  of  Soiigs,  or,  the  most  beautiful 
Song.  Of  this  ancient  poem  the  author  is  asserted,  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  antiquity,  to  have  been  Solomon ;  and 
this  tradition  is  corroborated  by  many  internal  marks  of  au- 
thenticity .2  In  the  very  first  verse  it  is  ascribed  to  the  He- 
brew monarch  by  name  :  he  is  the  subject  of  the  piece,  and 
the  principal  actor  in  the  conduct  of  it.  Allusions  are  made 
to  the  rich  furniture  of  his  palace  (i.  5.) ;  to  the  horses  and 
chariots  which  he  purchased  of  Pharoah  king  of  Egypt  (i.  9. 
compared  with  1  Kings  x.  28,  29.)  ;  to  Aminadab,  who  was 
eminent  for  such  chariots,  and  who  married  one  of  Solomon's 
daughters  (vi.  12.  with  I  Kings  iv.  11.) ;  to  his  building  of 
the  temple  under  the  figure  of  a  palanquin  or  coach  for  his 
bride  (iii.  9,  10.) ;  to  the  materials  of  which  it  was  formed. 
In  short,  all  the  leading  circumstances  in  Solomon's  life,  in 
a  religious  point  of  view,  appear  to  be  either  alluded  to  or 
implied  in  tnis  ancient  poem,  and,  therefore,  render  it  proba- 
ble that  it  was  the  production  of  some  writer  in  his  age,  if 
it  were  not  his  own  composition.  From  the  occurrence, 
however,  of  a  few  Aramaean  words,  some  later  critics  have 
imagined  that  this  book  was  written  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  Jewish  monarchy,  not  long  before  the  captivity ;  but  this 
conjecture  is  repelled  by  the  internal  evidences  above  cited 
in  favour  of  Solomon;  and  the  occasional  appearance  of 
Aramoean  words  will  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  when  we 
recollect  the  extensive  commercial  intercourse  that  existed  be- 
tween Solomon  and  the  neighbouring  nations.  Dr.  Kennicott 
was  of  opinion  that  this  poem  is  many  ages  later  than  Solo- 
mon, from  the  uniform  insertion  of  the  ;/w/  in  all  copies,  in 
spelling  the  name  of  David  ;  but  this  remark  is  not  conclusive, 
for  the  name  of  David  occurs  but  once  (iv.  4.)  :  and,  after  it 
had  been  written  erroneously  by  a  scribe  in  the  time  of  Ezra, 
it  might  have  been  inadvertently  copied  by  a  subsequent 
transcriber.' 

'  Prelim.  Diss.  pp.  ci.x.  ex.  Mr.  Des  Vocii.v.  in  his  learned  and  inge- 
nious work  on  Ecclesiastes,  was  of  opinion  that  the  royal  author's  design  was 
•-o  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  rather  the  necessity  of  another 
•tate  after  this  life,  by  such  arguments  as  may  be  deduced  from  reason  and 
experience.  But  Mr.  Holden  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  this  is  not  the 
primary  design  of  the  bock  in  question  ;  ihougl-  <t  contains  some  strong 
proofs  of  this  article  of  re'igious  faith.     See  his  Pi  i  lira.  Diss.  pp.  xlvii. — l.v. 

*  Calmet  states  that  some  of  the  rabbins  ascribed  this  poem  to  Isaiah  ; 
but  this  opinion  has  long  since  been  rejected.     Dissert,  torn.  ii.  p.  258. 

f'tJi'^"  ^'^""'cott.  Diss.  i.  pp.  i20— 22.    Hewlett's  Commentary  on  the  Song 

of  Solomon,  Supplementary  Observations,  in  fine.     A  writer  of  the  present 

day  (Mr.  Bellamy),  who  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  bold  and  para- 

ao«caI  assertions,  has  stated  his  opinion  to  be,  thai  n  was  a  book  of  crreat 
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II.  If  the  canon  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  was  settled  by 
Ezra  (which  we  have  already  seen  was  most  probably  the 
case),  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  is 
a  sacred  book  ;  for,  to  use  the  strong  lantmage  of  13ishop 
Warburton,  "Ezra  wrote,  and  we  may  believe  acted,  'by 
the  inspiration  of  the  Most  High,'  amid  the  last  blaze  indeed, 
yet  in  the  full  lustre  of  expiring  prophecy.  And  such  a  man 
would  not  have  placed  any  book  that  was  not  sacred  in  the 
same  volume  with  the  law  and  the  prophets."^  In  addition 
to  this  evidence,  the  following  considerations  will  authorize 
us  to  infer,  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  was,  from  the  most 
early  period,  deemed  a  sacred  book,  and  ranked  with  the 
Hagiographa  or  Holy  Writings  of  the  Jews,  and  thence 
was  received  among  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

A  Greek  translation  of  it  is  extant,  which  without  contra- 
diction is  ascribed  to  the  Jewish  authors  of  the  Septuagint, 
who  flourished  about  two  centuries  before  Christ,  and  which 
still  forms  a  part  of  the  Alexandrian  version.  With  the 
same  conviction  of  the  sacred  character  of  the  work,  it  was 
rendered  into  Greek  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
aera,  by  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion.  Origen,  who 
wrote  early  in  the  third  century,  on  the  authority  of  those 
learned  Jews  who  were  contemporary  with  him,  and  whom 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  consulting  respecting  the  authority 
and  literal  import  of  their  sacrert  books,  inserted  it  in  his 
Hexapla,  and  wrote  some  homilies  upon  it,  explaining  its 
mystical  sense,  which  have  in  part  been  translated  into  Latin 
by  Jerome.  Further,  that  the  ancient  Jews,  without  excep- 
tion, considered  it  as  a  divinely  inspired  production,  appears 
from  the  allegorical  signification  annexed  to  it  in  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase.  Josephus,  in  his  answer  to  Anion,  gives  a 
catalogue  of  the  Jewish  books,  and  in  the  third  class  of 
such  as  related  to  moral  instruction  includes  the  Sono-  of 
Songs. ^  From  the  Jewish  synagogue  this  book  was  received 
into  the  Christian  church  without  any  doubt  of  its  divine 
authority :  it  occurs  in  the  catalogue  of  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  made  by  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  who 
is  placed  by  Cave  about  the  year  170,  who  travelled  into 
Palestine  on  purpose  to  learn  the  number  of  these  books, 
and  who  made  the  first  catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.^ 
It  is  cited  by  Ignatius,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  the  apostle 
Saint  John  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  cfentury,  as  a 
book  of  authority  in  the  church  at  Antioch.  It  is  eriumerated 
in  the  list  of  canonical  books  occurring  in  the  synopsis 
attributed  to  Athanasius,  who  flourished  in  the  third  centui^, 
and  in  the  catalogues  of  Jerome  and  Rufinus,  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century,  in  which  also  we  find  it  cited  in 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  and  also  in  the  Apostolical 
Canons ;'  since  which  time  the  Song  of  Songs  has  maintain- 
ed its  place  in  the  sacred  canon. 

But,  though  the  Son^  of  Songs  has  come  down  to  us  thus 
strongly  recommended  by  the  voice  of  antiquity,  its  divine 
authority  has  been  questioned  in  modern  days.  Theodore, 
Bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  a  bold  critic,  and  a  determined  foe  to 
allegorical  interpretations,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
is  said  to  have  spoken  in  disrespectful  terms  of  this  poem, 
as  well  as  of  the  oook  of  Job  :  but,  as  those  accounts  appear 
among  the  charws  and  accusations  of  his  enemies.  Dr. 
Lardner  doubts  the  accuracy  of  such  representation.^  In  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  Simon  and  Le  Clerc  questioned 
its  authenticity,  but  were  refuted  by  the  elder  Carpzov;  and, 
subsequently,  the  eccentric  writer  Whiston  boldly  affirmed 

antiquity  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  king,  and  is  the  same  which  is  referred 
to  in  the  Psalms  by  the  words  "  dark  sat/ings  0/ old."  He  thinks  it  possi- 
l)le  that  Solomon  collected  and  incorporated  the  materials  of  this  book,  as 
David  (lid  other  sacred  songs  of  prophecy  and  praise,  which  were  in  use 
in  the  church  before  his  time  ;  but  affirms  that  the  idea  of  Solomon  being 
the  author  of  this  Song  of  Songs  is  founded  on  a  mis-translation  of  the  He- 
brew word  Lishlomoh,  which  occurs  in  the  first  verse.  As  Mr.  B.  refers  to 
a  work  not  yet  published  in  support  of  his  hypothesis,  it  is  impossible  to 
form  a  correct  judgtncnt  respecting  it :  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  internal  evidences  above  noticed,  which  makes  so  strongly 
against  Dr.  Kennicott,  afford  pretty  strong  corroboration  of  the  universally 
received  opinion,  as  well  as  of  the  uniform  belief  of  the  Jews,  who  surely 
were  acquainted  with  their  native  tongue.  See  tne  Classical  Journai,  voi. 
XV.  p.  190. 

•  Bishop  Glcig's  edition  of  Stackhouse,  vol.  i.  p.  xxiii. 

»  Josephus  cont.  Apion,  book  i.  c.  8.  Eusebius,  following  the  Jewish 
historian,  makes  the  Song  of  Songs  the  fifteenth  of  the  number  of  canoni- 
cal books.     Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  25. 

•  Eusebius  has  preserved  this  catalogue  of  Melito  in  his  Eccl.  Hist,  lib 
W.  c.  26. 

1  Constit.  Apostol.  lib.  vi.  cc.  13.  18.  tom.  i.  pp.  345.  351.  Edit.  Amst.  1724. 
Canon.  Apostol.  No.  Ixxvi.    Ibid.  p.  453.    Both  these  productions,  though 
pretending  to  be  of  apostolical  origin,  are  spurious   compilations  of  the 
fourth  century.      See  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  32D— 351.  Svo. 
4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  421 — 441. 

•  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  157.  2d  edlL  Dr.  Lardner'* 
Works,  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  509,  510. ;  4to.Tol.  ii.  p.  S&6. 
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It  to  be  a  dissolute  love-song,  composed  by  Solomon  when 
advanced  in  years  and  dissolute  in  practice,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, it  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  canon  of  the  sacred 
books.  This  preposterous  notion  (for  nothing  like  proof  has 
been  oflfered  in  its  support)  has,  with  some  slight  modifica- 
tion, been  adopted  by  several  later  writers ;  and  Semler, 
among  others,  declines  taking  any  notice  of  it,  as  a  work 
manifestly  spurious.'  These  objections,  however,  are  suffi- 
ciently counteracted  by  the  strong  internal  evidences  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Canticles,  as  well  as  by  the  uninterrupted 
current  of  Jewish  and  Christian  antiquity. 

III.  That  this  book  is  a  poem,  all  critics  and  expositors 
are  agreed ;  though  they  are  by  no  means  unanimous  to  what 
class  of  Hebrew  poetry  it  is  to  be  referred.  Michaelis,  to 
whose  profound  researches  biblical  students  are  so  deeply 
indebted,  is  of  opinion  that  the  object  of  this  poem  was 
simply  to  inculcate  the  divine  approbation  of  marriage;  and 
Mendelsohn,  a  learned  German  Jew,  considers  it  as  a  repre- 
sentation, by  Solomon's  son,  of  a  trial  of  skill  between  a 
shepherd  and  shepherdess;  but  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Harmer^ 
appear  much  more  rational,  who,  though  unwilling  to  give  it 
the  name  of  an  epithalamium  or  nuptial  dialogue,  considers 
it  to  be  a  nuptial  song,  which  will  best  be  explained  by 
compositions  of  a  similar  nature  in  Eastern  countries.  Bos- 
suet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  is  of  opinion  that  this  song  is  a 
regular  drama,  which  is  to  be  explained  by  the  consideration 
that  the  Jews  were  wont  to  celebrate  their  nuptials  for  seven 
days  together,  distinguished  by  peculiar  solemnities.  He 
accordingly  divides  it  in  the  following  manner : — 
DAY        1     -----     -      CHAP.  i. — ii.  6. 

2 ii.  7—17. 

3 iii.— v.  1. 

4 V.  2.— vi.  9. 

5 vi.  10.— vii.  11. 

6 vii.  12. — viii.  3. 

7- viii.  4 — 14. 

Calmet,3  Bishop  Percy,'*  and  Mr.  Williams^  agree  with 
Bossuet.  Bishop  Lowth,  indeed,  who  has  devoted  two  of 
his  learned  and  elegant  lectures  to  an  examination  of  this 
poem,  adopts  the  opinion  of  Bossuet,  not  as  absolute  demon- 
stration, but  as  a  very  ingenious  and  probable  conjecture 
upon  an  extremely  obscure  subject.  He  therefore  deter- 
mines it  to  be  a  sacred  pastoral  drama,  though  deficient  in 
some  of  the  essential  requisites  of  a  regular  dramatic  com- 
position.6 

'Bauer,'  however,  affirms  this  poem  to  be  an  idyl ;  the 
same  opinion  is  intimated  by  Jahn,  who  makes  it  consist  of 
eight  idyls :«  but  neither  of  these  eminent  critics  assign  any 
reasons  for  their  opinion.  Probably  they  derived  it  from  Sir 
William  Jones,  who,  having  compared  this  poem  with  some 
of  the  cassides  or  idyls  of  the  Araoian  poets,  concludes  with 

«  Apparatus  ad  liberalem  Vet.  Test.  Interpretationem,  pp.  209—214. 

"  Outlines  of  a  Commentary  on  Solomon's  Song.  (8vo.  London,  17C8,  re- 
printed in  1775.) 

•/Calmet,  Commentaire  Littoral,  torn.  v.  pp.  68,  69.,  or  Dissertationes,  torn. 
iii*l)p.  260—262. 

*  In  his  "  Song  of  Solomon,  newly  translated  from  the  original  Hebrew, 
with  a  Commentary  and  Annotations."    12mo.  1764. 

»  In  "  The  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  by  Solomon ;  a  new  Translation,  with 

Commentary  and  Notes."    8vo.  1801. 

"  There  is,  however,  one  circumstance  in  which  Bishop  Lowth  thinks 
the  Song  of  Songs  bears  a  very  striking  alTinity  to  the  Greek  drama;  the 
:;horus  of  virgins  seems  in  every  respect  congenial  to  the  tragic  chorus  of 
the  Greeks.  They  are  constantly  present,  and  prepared  to  fulfil  all  the 
duties  of  advice  and  consolation  ;  they  converse  frequently  with  the  prin- 
cipal characters;  they  are  questioned  by  them,  and  they  return  answers 
to  their  inquiries ;  they  take  part  in  the  whole  business  of  the  poem,  and 
it  docs  not  appear  that  they  quit  the  scene  upon  any  occasion.  Some  of 
the  learned  have  conjectured,  that  Theocritus,  who  was  contemporary 
with  the  seventy  Greek  translators  of  the  Scriptures,  and  lived  with  them 
in  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  beau- 
ties of  this  poem,  and  that  he  has  almost  literally  introduced  some  passages 
from  it  into  liis  elegant  idyls.  (Compare  Cant.  i.  9.  vi.  10.  with  Theoc.  xviii. 
30.  26.  ;  Cant.  iv.  11.  with  Theoc.  xx.  26. ;  Cant.  viii.  6,  7.  with  Theoc.  xxiii. 
23—26.)  It  might  also  be  suspected,  that  the  Greek  tragedians  were  indebted 
for  their  chorus  to  this  poem  of  Solomon,  were  not  the  probabilities  on  the 
other  side  much  greater,  that  the  Greeks  were  made  acquainted  with  it  at 
too  late  a  period  ;  and  were  it  not  evident,  that  the  chorus  of  the  Greeks 
nad  a  very  different  origin  ;  were  it  not  evident,  indeed,  that  the  chorus 
was  not  added  to  the  fable,  but  the  fable  to  the  chorus.  Prselect.  xxx.  in 
fine,  or  vol.  ii.  pp.  307,  308.  of  Dr.  Gregory's  translation. 
'  Herm.  Sacr.  p.  386. 
•  Introd.  ad  Libros  Sacros  Veteris  Fcederis,  pp.  506—508.     Jahn  divides 

he  piem  in  the  following  manner : — 

SOHO  1  -       -       -       .     CHAP.  i.  1.— ii.  7. 

8 ii.  8. — iii.  5. 

3 iii.  6. — V.  1. 

4 v.  2.— vi.  9. 

6 vi.  10.— viii.  3 

6  -  ...  viii.  4 — 7. 

7  •  ,       .       .  viii.  8— 12. 

8  •       .  •       •  viii.  13.  14. 
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expressing  his  judgment  that  this  song  ought  to  be  classed 
among  the  Hebrew  idyls.^ 

Supported  by  the  high  authority  of  this  distinguished 
scholar,  Dr.  Good,'"  after  Signer  Melesegenio  (a  learned 
Italian  translator  of  this  poem),  considers  the  Song  of  Songs 
as  forming,  not  one  continued  and  individual  poem,  but  a 
series  of  poems,  each  distinct  and  independent  of  the  other. 
These  he  designates  ^^  Sacred  Idyls,^^  and  makes  them  to  ce 
twelve  in  number ;  viz. 
Idyl  1-    --------    chap.  i.  1 — B. 

2 i.  9.— ii.  7. 

3 ii.  8—17. 

4 iii.  1—5. 

5----------       iii.  6. — iv.  7. 

6 iv.  8.— V.  1. 

7 V.  2.— vi.  10. 

8 vi.  11—13 

9 vii.  1—9. 

10 vii.  10.— viii.  4. 

11 viii.  5—7. 

12 viii.  8—14. 

In  support  of  this  mode  of  arrangement.  Dr.  Good  remarks 
that  the  Song  of  Solomon  cannot  be  one  connected  poem, 
since  the  transitions  are  too  abrupt  for  the  wildest  flights  of 
the  Oriental  muse,  and  evidently  imply  a  variety  of  open- 
ings and  conclusions;  while,  as  a  regular  drama,  it  is  defi- 
cient in  almost  every  requisite  that  could  give  it  such  a 
classification ;  having  neither  dramatic  fable  nor  action,  invo- 
lution nor  catastrophe,  and  being  without  beginning,  middle, 
or  end."  But  in  opposition  to  these  strictures  it  may  be 
observed,  that  bold  transitions  are  so  much  the  character  of 
Eastern  poetry,  that  this  circumstance  alone  cannot  decide 
against  the  individuality  of  the  poem. 

Further,  the  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  same  from  begin- 
ning to  end ;  the  personages  introduced  as  speakers  are  the 
same ;  and,  though  to  a  modern  reader  the  transitions  in 
many  places  may  seem  abrupt,  and  the  thoughts  unconnect- 
ed, yet  the  conduct  of  the  piece  is  not  suspended,  but  is  car- 
ried on  under  a  fable  regularly  constructed,  and  terminating 
in  a  conclusion  interesting  and  unexpected. 

With  the  eminent  critics  above  cited  we  concur  in  con- 
sidering the  Song  of  Solomon  as  a  series  of  Hebrew  idyls, 
like  the  Cassides  of  the  poets  of  Arabia.  With  regard  to 
the  fair  bride  in  whose  honour  this  collection  of  exquisite 
poems  was  primarily  composed,  Bossuet,  Calmet,  Harmer,'^ 
Bishops  Percy  and  Lowth,  in  short,  we  believe  all  modern 
commentators,  have  supposed  the  object  of  Solomon's  at- 
tachment to  be  the  royal  daughter  of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt. 
Dr.  Good,  however,  contends,  and  we  think  successfully, 
that  she  was  a  native  of  Palestine,  and  espoused  some  years 
later :  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  so  impassioned  a  compo- 
sition as  the  Song  of  Songs  should  have  resulted  from  a  state 
alliance.  "  The  matriirionial  connection  of  the  Hebrew 
monarch  with  the  Egyptian  princess,"  Dr.  Good  observes, 
"was  probably,  indeed,  a  connection  of  political  interest 
alone ;  for  we  have  no  reason  to  conceive  that  it  had  been 
preceded  by  any  personal  intimacy  or  interchange  of  affec- 
tion :  the  offer  was  proposed  by  him  on  his  first  accession  to 
the  throne,  prior  to  his  having  received  from  Jehovah  the 
gift  of  superior  wisdom ;  at  a  time  when,  according  to  Arch- 
bishop Usher,' ^  he  could  not  have  been  more  than  twenty 
years  of  age,  when  he  was  surrounded  by  a  vast  body  of  op- 
ponents and  competitors,  and  when  an  alliance  with  the  royal 
family  of  Egypt  was  likely  to  be  of  essential  advantage  to 
him :  from  which  also,  as  a  further  proof  of  his  political 
views  in  such  an  union,  he  received  the  city  of  Gezer  as  a 
dowry  with  the  princess  (1  Kings  ix.  16.) — a  city  captured 
by  Pharaoh  from  the  Canaanites,  and  rased  to  the  ground, 
probably  from  the  obstinacy  of  its  resistance ;  but  afterwards 
rebuilt  by  Solomon,  and  converted  into  a  place  of  considera- 
ble distinction.  The  matrimonial  connection  here  celebrated, 
on  the  contrary,  appears  to  have  proceeded  from  recipro- 
cal affection  alone ;  and  from  the  gentleness,  modesty,  and 

•  Poeseos  Asiaticas  Commentarii,  cap.  iii.  (Works,  vol.  iv.  or  vi.  p.  71 
8vo.  edit.) 

«•  In  his  "Song  of  Songs,  or  Sacred  Idyls,  translated  from  the  Hebrew, 
with  Notes,"  8vo.  1803.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fry  has  adopted  Dr.  Good's  arr.inge- 
ment  of  the  Canticles  into  twelve  idyls,  in  his  translation  of  this  book  of  the 
royal  poet.    London,  1811.  8vo. 

«t  Good's  Song  of  Songs.    Preface,  p.  iv. 

«»  On  the  supposition  that  Solomon  married  an  ligy^tian  princess,  thia 
learned  and  ingenious  writer  considers  the  S^  •  -^  of  Solomon  as  a  lively 
emblem  of  the  Messiah's  admitting  the  Gentiles  to  equal  privileges  with  the 
Jews.     Outlines  of  a  new  Commentary,  pp.  74—84. 

"  An.  Mund.  2971—2991. 
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delicacy  of  mind,  which  are  uniformly  and  perpetually  attri- 
buted to  this  beautiful  and  accomplished  fair  one,  slie  must 
have  been  well  worthy  of  rojal  love.  Instead  of  being  of 
Egyptian  origin,  she  herself  informs  us  that  she  was  a  native 
of  Sharon  (Cfant.  ii.  1.),  which  was  a  canton  of  Palestine. 
Thouo-h  not  of  rojal  blood,  and  it  should  seem  from  Oant.  i. 
G.  of  Tow  extraction  in  comparison  of  her  royal  bridegroom, 
yet  she  must  have  been  of  iiol)lc  birth  ;  for  slie  is  addressed 
by  her  attendants  under  tlu;  appellation  of  princess  or  noble 
lady  (Cant.  vii.  1.)  ;  and  though  she  could  not  augment  by 
her  dowry  the  dimensions  of  the  national  territory,  she  pos- 
sessed for  her  marriage-portion  a  noble  and  fruitful  estate  in 
Baal-hammon  (Cant.  viii.  13.),  ingeniously  supposed  by  Mr. 
Harmer  to  have  been  situated  in  the  delightful  valley  of 
Bocat  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Balbec,'  leased  out  to  a 
variety  of  tenants,  with  whose  number  we  are  not  acquaint- 
ed, but  every  one  of  whom  paid  her  a  clear  rental  of  a  thou- 
sand shekels  of  silver,  amounting  to  about  120/.  16s.  Sd. 
sterling.  From  the  possession  of  this  property  it  is  natural 
to  conceive  that  her  father  was  deceasea ;  more  especially  as 
the  house  in  which  she  resided  is  repeatedly  called  the 
house  of  her  mother  (Cant.  iii.  4.  viii.  2.),  as  it  was  her 
mother  who  betrothed  her  to  the  enamoured  monarch  (Cant, 
viii.  5.V  and  as  no  notice  of  any  kind  is  taken  of  the  exist- 
ence ot  her  father.  She  appears  to  have  possessed  two  dis- 
tinct families,  and,  consequently,  to  have  had  two  marriages  : 
for  in  Cant.  i.  G.  the  royal  bride  speaks  of  an  offspring  con- 
siderably older  than  herself,  whom  she  denominates  not  her 
father's  out  her  mntlier's  children,  who  seem  to  have  taken 
dii  undue  advantage  of  her  infancy,  and  to  have  behaved 
'vith  great  unkindness  towards  her.  For  these  she  nowhere 
expresses  any  degree  of  affection  ;  but  for  an  own  brother 
and  sister, — the  former  an  infant,  and  the  latter  considerably 
younger  than  herself, — she  evinces  the  tenderest  regard  of 
the  most  affectionate  bosom.     (Cant.  viii.  1.  8.) 

"  Of  the  age  of  this  unrivalled  beauty,  at  the  time  of  her 
nuptials,  we  are  oowhere  informed.  Being  in  possession 
of  an  estate  bequeathed  to  her  by  her  father,  or  some  collateral 
relation,  she  must,  at  least,  have  acquired  her  majority  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew  ritual ;  yet,  from  the  circumstance  of 
her  brother's  being  an  unweaned  infant,  she  could  not  have 
exceeded  the  prime  of  life ;  and  from  the  exquisite  delinea- 
tions of  her  person  by  her  companions  as  well  as  by  her 
lover,  she  must  have  been  in  the  full  flower  of  youth  and 
beauty.  As  to  tlie  age  of  king  Solomon,  we  may  fairly  cal- 
culate it,  from  collateral  circumstances,  to  have  been  about 
twenty-five  or  twenty-six,  and,  consequently,  that  the  nup- 
tials were  celebrated  about  the  year  1010  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  contracted  his  marriage 
of  political  interest  with  the  Egyptian  princess;  and  if  he 
haa  not  at  this  period  complied  with  the  luxurious  fashion 
of  his  age,  and  opened  his  harem  for  the  reception  of  the 
most  beautiful  women  who  could  be  found,  and  would  con- 
sent to  live  witli  him,  it  is  obvious  that  this  establishment 
commenced  very  shortly  afterwards. "- 

Before  we  proceed  to  offer  any  further  remarks  on  the 
style  of  this  sacred  poem,  justice  requires  that  we  notice 
another  view  of  it  which  has  been  given  by  a  learned  and 
ingenious,  though  anonymous,  writer  in  Dr.  Rees's  New 
Cyclopajdia,  which  appears  to  be  a  modification  of  the  opinion 
entertained  by  Mr.  Harmer,  above  noticed.  He  regards  it 
as  a  parable,  in  the  form  of  a  drama ;  in  which  the  oride  is 
considered  as  representing  true  religion ;  the  royal  lover  as 
the  Jewish  people ;  the  younger  sister  as  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation. The  gradual  expansion  of  it,  from  its  first  dawn 
m  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  its  meridian  effulgence  produced 
by  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  is  supposed  to  be 
portrayed  in  these  beautiful  words  : — "  Who  is  he  that  look- 
eth  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  bright  as  the 
sun,  and  serene  as  the  starry  host]"  (See  vi.  10.)  The 
epilogue  in  chap.  viii.  respecting  the  younger  brother  and 
sister,  he  further  conceives,  demonstrates  that  its  views  ter- 
minate in  the  temple  service  :  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
allusion  at  the  close  to  the  rise  of  the  Gospel  and  the  con- 
versioti  of  the  Gentiles,  which  took  place  so  many  hundred 
years  after  Solomon,  proves  that  the  author  wrote  under 
divine  inspiration.  Tlie  metaphorical  sense,  thus  capable 
of  being  put  upon  every  part  of  the  poem,  the  anonj-mous 
writer  apprehends  justifies  the  high  appellation  of  the  Song 
of  Songs,  which  has  been  given  to  it ;  and  also  accounts  for 
its  being  regarded,  by  Jews  and  Christians,  as  a  sacred 


»  Outliaes  of  a,  New  Commentary,  pp.  35, 36. 
»  Good's  Sonf  of  Songs,  pp.  xl — xvi 


composition,  and  for  its  reception  first  into  the  .rt\vish  ai'd 
then  into  the  Christian  churcn.^ 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold 
the  praise  of  learning,  piety,  and  ingenuity;  but  we  conceive 
the  oong  of  Solomon  to  have  a  more  extended  meaning  than 
this  author  admits ;  and  we  cannot  accede  to  his  arrange 
ment  and  exposition  of  its  argument,  for  the  following 
reasons : — 

It  has  been  a  question  in  all  ages,  whether  the  literal  and 
obvious  meaning  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  be  the  whole  that 
was  ever  intended  by  the  royal  bard ;  or  whether  it  does  not, 
at  the  same  time,  afford  the  veil  of  a  sublime  and  mystical 
allegory  delineating  the  bridal  union  between  Jehovah  and 
his  pure  and  uncorjupted  church  1  Michaelis  and  most  of 
the  modern  critics  on  the  Continent  advocate  the  former 
opinion;  in  which  they  are  followed  by  some  eminent  critics 
in  our  own  country,^  nut  the  latter  opinion  is  adopted  by 
most  commentators,  Jewish  and  Christian. 

Among  those  who  hold  it  to  be  allegorical,  there  is  also 
much  disagreement ;  some  conceiving  it  to  be  no  more  than 
a  simple  allegory,  while  Bishop  Lowth  and  others  consider 
it  as  a  mystical  allegory,''  and  are  of  opinion  that  under  the 
figure  of  a  marriage  is  typified  the  intimate  connection  be- 
tween God  and  his  church,  of  which  a  more  concise  modd. 
was  furnished  in  the  forty-fifth  psalm.  That  this  view  of 
the  subject  is  correct,  we  think  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations,  principally  extracted  from  Bishop 
Lowth 'S' — 

The  narrowness  and  imbecility  of  the  human  mind,  he 
observes,  being  such  as  scarcely  to  comprehend  or  attain  a 
clear  idea  of  any  part  of  the  divine  nature  by  its  utmost  ex- 
ertions ;  God  has  condescended,  in  a  manner,  to  contract  the 
infinity  of  his  glory,  and  to  exhibit  it  to  our  understandings 
under  such  imagery  as  our  feeble  optics  are  capable  of  con- 
templating. Thus  the  Almighty  may  be  said  to  descend, 
as  it  were,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Irom  the  height  of  his 
majesty,  to  appear  on  earth  in  a  human  shape,  with  human 
senses  and  affections,  in  all  respects  resembling  a  mortal — 
"  with  human  voice  and  human  form."  This  Kind  of  alle- 
gory is  called  anthropopathy,  and  occupies  a  considerable 
portion  of  theology,  properly  so  called, — that  is,  as  delivered 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  principal  part  of  this  imagery 
is  derived  from  the  passions;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  one 
affection  or  emotion  of  the  human  soul  which  is  not,  with  all 
its  circumstances,  ascribed  in  direct  terms,  without  any 
qualification  whatever,  to  the  supreme  God ;  not  excepting 
tnose  in  which  human  frailty  and  imperfection  is  most 
evidently  displayed,  viz.  anger  and  grief,  hatred  and  revenge. 
That  love,  also,  and  that  of  the  tenderest  kind,  should  bear 
a  part  in  this  drama,  is  highly  natural  and  perfectly  con- 
sistent. Thus,  not  only  the  fondness  of  paternal  affection  ia 
attributed  to  God,  but  also  the  force,  the  ardour,  and  the 
solicitude  of  conjugal  attachment,  with  all  the  concomitant 
emotions,  the  anxiety,  the  tenderness,  and  the  jealousy  inci- 
dental to  this  passion. 

After  all,  this  figure  is  not  in  the  least  productive  of  ob- 
scurity ;  the  nature  of  it  is  better  understood  than  that  of 
most  others ;  and  although  it  is  exhibited  in  a  variety  of 
lights,  it  constantly  preserves  its  native  perspicuity.  A  pe- 
culiar people,  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  was  selected  by 
God  from  among  the  nations,  and  he  ratified  his  choice  by  a 
solemn  covenant.  Tliis  covenant  was  founded  upon  recipro* 
cal  conditions ;  on  the  one  part,  love,  protection,  and  sup- 

Sort;  on  the  other,  faith,  obedience,  and  worship  pure  and 
evout.  This  is  that  conjugal  union  between  God  and  his 
church;  that  solemn  compact  so  frequently  celebrated  by 
almost  alt  the  sacred  writers  under  this  image.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  remarkable  instance  of  that  species  of  metaphor  which 
Aristotle  calls  analogical ;'  that  is,  when  in  a  propositior 
consisting  of  four  ideas,  the  first  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  second  as  the  third  does  to  the  fourth,  and  the  corres- 
ponding words  may  occasionally  change  their  places  without 
any  injury  to  the  sense.  Thus,  in  this  form  of  expression, 
God  is  supposed  to  bear  exactly  the  same  relation  to  tha 
church  as  a  nusband  to  a  wife ;  God  is  represented  as  thf 
spouse  of  the  church,  and  the  church  is  betrothed  to  God 
Thus  also,  when  the  same  figure  is  maintained  with  a  dif 
ferent  mode  of  expression,  and  connected  with  different  cii 
cumstances,  the  relation  is  still  the  same :  thus  the  piety  o*. 

»  Dr.  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  vi.  article  Canticles. 
«  Aiiioni:  oiliiTS  by  Mr.  Hewlett  in  his  valuable  Commentary. 
»  On  the  nature  of  tills  species  of  allegory,  see  Vol.  I.  Port  V  Ch«p.  i 
Seel.  IV. 
•  Prselect.  xxxi.  vol.  ii.  pp.  312—321. 
'  Poet.  chap.  xxii.  and  Rhet.  iii.  3. 
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the  ppopli-,  their  impiety,  their  idolatry,  and  rejection,  stand 
n  the  same  relation  with  respect  to  the  sacred  covenant;  as 
chastity,  modesty,  immodesty,  adultery,  divorce,  with  respect 
to  the  marriage-contract.  And  this  notion  is  so  very  fami- 
liar and  well  understood  in  Scripture,  that  the  word  adultery 
(or  whoredom)  is  commonly  used  to  denote  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, and  so  appropriate  does  it  appear  to  this  metaphorical 
purpose,  that  it  very  seldom  occurs  in  its  proper  and  literal 
sense. 

Of  this  mode  of  speaking,  the  sacred  writers  furnish  us 
with  abundance  of  examples.  Thus  the  evangelical  prophet, 
when  treating  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  church  to  Jehovah, 
and  her  restoration  to  the  divine  favour,  among  many  images 
of  a  similar  nature,  introduces  the  following : — 

For  thy  husband  is  thy  Maker  ; 

Jehovah,  Ootl  of  Hosts,  is  his  name  : 

And  thy  Redeemer  is  ttic  Holy  One  of  Israel ; 

The  God  of  the  whole  earth  sliall  he  be  called.— Isa.  liv.  5,  6. 

And  in  another  passage  in  the  form  of  a  comparison  : — 

For  as  a  youn^'  man  weddeth  a  virgin, 

So  shall  thy  Kestorer  wed  thee : 

And  as  a  bridegrnora  rejoiceth  in  his  bride, 

So  shall  thy  God  rejoic*  in  thee. — Isa.  Lxii.  5. 

The  same  image  a  little  diversified,  and  with  greater 
'reedom  of  expression,  as  better  adapted  to  the  display  of 
indignation,  is  introduced  by  Jeremiah  (ii.  2.  iii.  1,  &c.), 
when  he  declaims  against  the  defection  of  the  Jews  from 
the  worship  of  the  true  God.  Upon  the  same  principle  the 
former  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Rosea  ought  also  to  oe  ex- 
plained ;  and  whetner  that  part  of  the  prophecy  be  taken  in 
the  literal  and  historical  sense,  or  whether  it  be  esteemed 
altogether  allegorical,  still  the  nature  and  principles  of  this 
iigure,  which  seems  consecrated  in  some  measure  to  this 
subject,  will  evidently  appear.  None  of  the  prophets,  how- 
ever, have  applied  the  image  with  so  much  boldness  and 
freedom  as  Ezekiel,  an  author  of  a  most  fervid  imagination, 
who  is  little  studious  of  elegance,  or  cautious  of  oifending. 
His  great  freedom  in  the  use  of  this  image  is  particularly 
displayed  in  two  parables  (xvi.  and  xvii.),  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  ingratitude  of  the  Jews  and  Israelites  to  their 
great  Protector,  and  their  defection  from  the  true  worship, 
under  imagery  assumed  from  the  character  of  an  adulterous 
wife,  and  the  meretricious  loves  of  two  unchaste  women. 
If  these  parables  (which  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  God  him- 
self with  a  direct  allegorical  application,  and  in  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  delicacy  does  not  appear  to  be  par- 
ticularly studied,  according  to  our  refined  notions  of  deli- 
cacy)' be  well  considered,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  Song 
of  Solomon  (which  is  in  every  part  chaste  and  elegant)  will 
not  appear  unworthy  of  the  divine  sen.?o  in  v/hich  it  is 
usually  taken,  either  in  matter  or  style,  or  in  any  degree 
inferior  either  in  gravity  or  purity  to  the  other  remains  ot  the 
sacred  poets.  To  these  instances  we  may  uLl  the  forty-fifth 
psalm,  which  is  a  sacred  epithalanii  i.n,  cf  the  allegorical 
application  of  which  to  the  union  between  God  and  the 
church  no  doubt  has  hitherto  been  intcrtained  ;  though  many 
suspect  it,  and  not  without  pood  reason,  to  have  been  pro- 
duced upon  the  same  occasion,  atu!  with  the  same  relation 
to  a  real  fact,  as  the  Song  of  Sf.lonu  n.  Neither  ought  we 
to  omit,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  freely 
admitted  the  same  image  in  the  sam  '■  allegorical  sense  with 
their  predecessors,  and  have  finally  consecrated  it  by  their 
authority. 

Thus  John  the  Baptist  beautifully  rr presents  Christ  as  the 
bridegroom;  himself,  as  his  friend  or  bridesman,  and  the 
church  as  his  spouse. ^  (John  i-ii.  28.)  Our  Lord  also  adopts 
the  title  of  Bridegroom  in  Matt.  ix.  15. ;  and  likewise  in  the 
parable  of  the  virgins  or  bride's  maids  attendant  upon  the 
marriage.  (Matt.  xxv.  1.)  "The  Lamb's  wife"  also,  the 
church,'  is  represented  as  a  "bride  adorned  for  her  husband" 

t  On  the  alleged  Immorality  of  the  language  of  SiM-iinurr,  see  Vol.  I.  i'. 
166. 

»  "In  the  prophetical  book  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,"  savs  Bishop Hors- 
ley,  "the  union  of  Christ  and  his  church  is  described  in  imaiies  taken 
entirely  from  ihe  mutual  passion  and  early  love  of  Solomon  and  his 
bride.  Read  the  Song  of  Solomon,  you  will  find  the  Hebrew  king,  if  you 
know  any  thing  of  his  history,  produced,  indeed,  as  the  emblem  of  a 
greater  personage  ;  but  you  will  find  Him  in  every  page."  Sermons,  vol. 
i.  p  73.  iii  "dit. 

»  Comme<.itators  in  conmiunion  with  the  Romish  church,  not  content 
with  considering  the  Song  of  Solomon  as  adumbrating  the  union  of  Christ 
and  his  church,  extend  it  also  to  the  union  of  Christ  with  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Such  is  the  notion  of  the  elegant  Italian  translator,  MelesigenioT  (Good's 
Song  of  Silomvtn,  Pref.  p.  xxxiv.)  In  the  short  preface  protixeii  u>  this 
nook  in  the  Dublin  edition  of  the  Anglo-Rom i.rh  IJililc  (1825.  imge  fiOG.)  it  is 
affirmed,  that  "the  spouse  of  Christis  the  church,  niore  especially  as  to  the 
Happiest  part  of  it,  viz.  perfect  souls,  every  one  of  which  is  his  beloved  ; 
but,  above  all  others,  the  immacHlate  and  ever  blessed  virg-iti  mother ! ."' 


(Rev.  xxi.  2 — 9.),  who  ought  to  be  "without  spot"  (Eph. 
V.  27.),  as  the  Shulamite  is  represented  to  be.  (Song  iv.  7.) 
And,  surely,  if  this  most  beautiful  pastoral  poem  had  not 
been  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense,  it  would  not  have  been 
admitted  into  the  sacred  canon  by  the  ancient  Jewish 
church.'  Nor  is  this  inconsistent  with  the  opinions  of  the 
ancient  Jews,  who,  as  well  as  Saint  Paul  ana  other  Chris- 
tian writers,  found  the  Messiah  almost  every  where  in  the 
Scriptures.  Indeed,  they  always  believed  their  economy  to 
be  peculiarly  under  the  protection  of  the  Messiah,  in  some 
one  or  other  of  his  characters,  as  the  Great  Angel  of  the 
covenant,  the  King  of  Israel,  or  the  Son  of  God.  In  particu- 
lar, they  applied  to  him  the  forty-fifth  psalm  (which,  of  all 
Scripture,  most  resembles  the  Song  of  Songs) ;  for  the  Chal- 
dee  paraphrase  on  the  second  verse  expressly  says, — "Thy 
fairness,  0  King  Messiah  !  exceedeth  the  sons  of  men."  In 
the  same  manner  they  applied  the  seventy-second,  hundred 
and  tenth,  and  various  other  psalms,  as  well  as  many  pas- 
sages of  the  prophets. 

Bishop  Lowth  restricts  this  sublime  allegory  to  the  uni- 
versal cliurch,  and  conceives  that  it  has  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  spiritual  state  of  individuals;  than  which  he 
conceives  nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  with  the  nature 
and  ground-work  of  the  allegory  itself,  as  well  as  with  the 
general  practice  of  the  Hebrew  poets.  With  regard  to  the 
Psalms,  Bishop  Home  (we  think)  has  demonstrated  their 
spiritual  application  not  only  to  the  church  generally,  but 
also  to  believers  who  compose  the  individual  members  of 
that  church ;  and  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  to  be  legiti- 
mately and  soberly  interpreted  in  the  same  way,  it  is  appre- 
hended, will  satisfactorily  appear  from  the  following  addi- 
tional observations : — 

The  church  is  to  be  considered  as  composed  of  individual 
believers ;  and  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  conduct 
of  God  towards  his  church  in  general,  and  his  conduct  to- 
wards individuals,  is  plainly  indicated  in  many  parts  of  the 
New  Testament.  Thus,  sometimes  the  sacred  writers  com- 
pare the  whole  body  of  believers  to  a  temple,  in  which  they 
form  living  stones,  being  built  on  the  only  foundation,  Christ 
Jesus ;  at  other  times,  they  consider  individual  believers  as 
temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17.  Eph.  ii.  20 
— 22.)  So,  also,  they  sometimes  speak  of  the  church  as  one, 
— the  bride  the  Lamb's  wife;  and  at  other  times,  of  distinct 
churches  or  individual  believers,  as  severally  married  to  the 
Lord.  (Rev.  xxi.  9.  2  Cor.  xi.  2.)  In  this  manner,  St.  Paul 
allegorizes  the  history  of  Hagar  and  her  mistress,  referring 
to  the  two  dispensations,  while  at  the  same  lime  he  makes 
a  practical  application  of  it  to  the  consciences  of  the  Gala- 
tians.  (Gal.  iv.  22—31.) 

Further,  we  consider  the  allegory  as  designed  for  the 
purposes  of  piety  and  devotion,  which  cannot  be  so  well 
answered  witnout  such  an  application.  Though  this  argu- 
ment may,  at  first  view,  appear  weak,  it  will  be  strengthened 
when  we  recollect  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  that, 
"  whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime  were  written  for 
our  learning;"  and  that  their  grand  design  is,  "to  make  us 
wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 
This  shows  both  the  propriety  and  importance  of  a  particular 
application  of  scriptural  truths  to  the  circumstances  and  ex- 
perience of  indiviauals.  Religion  is  a  personal  thing;  and 
that  professor  is  a  hypocrite,  the  feelings  of  whose  heart  are 
not  influenced  by  it,  as  well  as  the  actions  of  his  life.* 

The  fact  is,  that  much  of  the  language  of  this  poem  has 
been  misunderstood  by  expositors,  some  of  whom,  not  en- 
tering into  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  Oriental  poesy,  have 
caused  particular  passages  to  be  considered  as  coarse  and 

<  Dr.  Ilales's  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  p.  400. 

'  Williams's  translation  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  pp-  113—115.  In  further 
contirmation  of  Ihe  preceding  view  of  the  spiritual  design  of  this  sacred 
oriental  poem,  we  may  observe,  that  this  allegoric  mode  of  describing  the 
sacred  union  between  mankind  at  large,  or  an  individual  and  pious  soul, 
and  the  great  Creator,  is  common  to  almost  all  Eastern  poet^  from  the 
earliest  down  to  the  present  age.  Without  such  an  esoteric  or  spiritual 
interpretation,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  many  passages  of  the  Persian 
poets  Sadi  and  Ilafiz. :  and  the  Turkish  commentators  on  them  have  uni- 
formly thus  intorprcled  them;  though  in  many  instances  they  uave  "ur- 
sued  their  mystic  meaning  to  an  ilndue  length.  A  similar  cmblenihl-e 
mysticism  is  equally  conspicuous  in  the  bards  of  India  ;  and  the  Vedantis 
or  Hindoo  commentators  have  in  like  manner  attributed  a  double,  that  is, 
a  nteral  and  spiritual  moaning  to  their  compositions.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  Gitagovimlii.  or  Songs  of  Jayad.Ha,  the  subject  of  which 
is  the  loves  of  Chrishna  and  Radha.  or  the  reciprocal  attraction  between 
the  divine  goodness  and  the  soul  of  man  ;  and  the  Ftvle  and  imagery  of 
which,  like  those  of  the  i-oyal  Hebrew  poet,  are  m  the  highest  degree 
flowery  and  amatorv.  Good's  Song  of  Sengs,  p  -vii.  Kistcmaker,  Can- 
ticum  Canticoium  i'Uu.stralum  ex  Hierograph.a  Orientalium,  pp.  23— 40. 
Sir  William  .Innes  has  given  .several  e.xamples  of  the  mystical  or  allegorica.'. 
language  of  tlie  celebrated  Persian  poet,  Hafiz,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the 
Mystical  Poetry  of  the  Persians  and  Hindoos.  (Works,  Yc^  iv.p.  227.  8vo  "■ 
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indelicate,  whicli,  in  the  oi;iginal,  are  altogether  the  reverse; 
while  others  (as  the  learned  Dr.  Gill  for  instance)  have  so 
confounded  the  literal  and  allegorical  senses  as  to  ffive 
neither,  distinctly  or  completely;  at  the  same  time,  they 
have  applied  the  figures  to  such  a  variety  of  objects,  as  to 
leave  the  reader  still  to  seek  the  right,  and,  by  their  minute 
dissection  of  the  allegory,  they  have  not  only  destroyed  its 
consistency  and  beauty,  but  have  also  exposed  tlu;  poem  to 
•he  unmerited  ridicule  of  profane  minds.'  Much,  unqiics- 
lionably,  has  been  done,  by  later  writers,  towards  elucidating 
the  language  and  allusions  of  the  Song  of  Sonps  by  the  aid 
of  Oriental  literature  and  manners  :  but,  after  all  the  labours 
of  learnea  me<n,  there  will  perhaps  be  found  many  expres- 
sions which  are  very  difficult  to  us,  both  as  to  the  literal 
meaning,  and  the  spiritual  instruction  intended  to  be  convey- 
ed by  them;  and  some  descriptions  must  not  be  judged  by 
modem  notions  of  delicacy.  But  the  grand  outlines,  mhmif 
tnterpreted,  in  the  obvious  meaning  oi  the  allegory,  so  ac- 
cord with  the  affections  and  experience  of  the  sincere  Chris- 
tian, "  that  he  will  hardly  ever  read  and  meditate  upon  them, 
in  a  spirit  of  humble  devotion,  without  feeling  a  conviction 
that  no  other  poem  of  the  same  kind,  extant  m  the  world, 
could,  without  most  manifest. violence,  be  so  explained  as  to 
describe  the  state  of  his  heart  at  different  times,  and  to  ex- 
cite admiring,  adoring,  grateful  love  to  God  our  Saviour,  as 
this  does."2 

With  regard  to  the  style,  says  Bishop  Lowth,  this  poem 
IS  of  the  pastoral  kind,  since  the  two  principal  personages 
are  represented  in  the  character  of  shepnerds.  The  circum- 
stance is  by  no  means  incongruous  to  the  manners  of  the 
Hebrews,  whose  principal  occupation  consisted  in  the  care 
of  cattle  (Gen.  xlvi.  32 — 34.);    nor  did  they  consider  this! 


employment  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  highest  characters. 
Least  of  all,  could  it  be  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  Solomon,  whose  father  was  raised  from  the 
sheepfold  to  the  throne  of  Israel.  The  pastoral  life  is  not 
only  most  delightful  in  itself,  but  from  the  particular  circum- 
stances and  manners  of  the  Hebrews,  is  possessed  of  a  kind 
of  dignity.  In  this  poem  it  is  adorned  with  all  the  choicest 
colouring  of  language,  with  all  the  elegance  and  variety  of 
the  most  select  imagery.  "  Every  part  of  the  Canticles,'* 
says  the  learned  and  eloquent  Bossuet,  "abounds  in  poetical 
beauties ;  the  objects,  which  present  themselves  on  every 
side,  are  the  choicest  plants,  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  thfi 
most  delicious  fruits,  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  spring,  the 
sweet  verdure  of  the  fields,  flourishing  and  well-watered 
gardens,  pleasant  streams,  and  perennial  fountains.  The  other 
senses  are  represented  as  regaled  with  the  most  precious 
odours  natural  and  artificial :  with  the  sweet  singing  of  birds, 
and  the  soft  vnice  of  the  turtle ;  with  milk  and  honey,  and 
the  choicest  of  wine.  To  these  enchantments  are  added  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  graceful  in  the  human  form,  the  endear- 
ments, the  caresses,  the  delicacy  of  love ;  if  any  object  be 
introduced  which  seems  not  to  harmonize  with  this  delightful 
scene,  such  as  the  awful  prospect  of  tremendous  precipices, 
the  wildness  of  the  mountains,  or  the  haunts  of  lions,  its 
effect  is  only  to  heighten  by  the  contrast  the  beauty  of  the 
other  objects,  and  to  add  the  charms  of  variety  to  those  of 
grace  and  elecrance."^ 

The  ("haloee  paraphrase  of  this  book  is  a  long  and  tire 
some  application  of  it  throughout  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
history  of  the  Jews.  The  Greek  version  of  it  is  tolerably 
exact ;  and  Bos,  in  the  Frankfort  edition  of  the  Septuagint 
(1709),  ascribes  it  to  Symmachus. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PROPHETS  AND  THEIR  WRITINGS. 

The  prophetical  Books,  -why  so  called. — II.  Different  kinds  of  Prophets  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. — III.  Situation  oj  tfie 
Prophets,  and  their  Manner  of  Living: — IV.  Mosaic  Statutes  concerning  Prophets. — Evidences  of  a  Divine  Mission. — 
V.  Qualifications  of  the  Prophets. — VI.  j\''ature  of  the  prophetic  Inspiration. — VII  Antiquity  and  Succession  of  the  Prophets. 
— VIII.  Collection  of  their  Writings,  and  Mode  of  announcing  their  Predictions. — IX.  J^umber  and  Order  if  the  Prophetic 
Books. 


I.  We  now  enter  on  the  fourth  or  prophetical  part  of  the 
Old  Testament,  according  to  the  division  which  is  generally 
adopted,  but  which  forms  the  second  division,  according  to 
the  Jewish  classification  of  the  sacred  volume.  This  portion 
of  the  Scriptures  is  termed  Prophetical,  because  it  chiefly 
consists  of  predictions  of  future  events;  though  many  histo- 
rical passages  are  interspersed  through  the  writings  of  the 
prophets,  as  there  are  also  many  predictions  of  future  events 
scattered  through  those  \)Ooks  which  are  more  strictly  histo- 
rical. But  these  books  also  contain  very  many  passages 
which  relate  to  other  subjects,  such  as  the  nature  and  attri- 
butes of  God ;  the  religious  and  moral  duties  of  man ;  reproofs 
of  idolatry  and'  other  sins ;  exhortations  to  the  practice  of 
true  religion  and  virtue;  together  with  advices  and  warnings 
respecting  the  political  state  of  the  country,  and  the  adminis- 
tration 01  affairs,  which  in  the  theocratical  form  of  govern- 
ment were  sent  to  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  Hebrews  by 
the  prophets  as  ambassadors  of  their  supreme  monarch, 
Jehovah.  The  authors  of  these  books  are,  by  way  of  emi- 
lence,  termed  Prophets,  that  is,  divinely  inspired  persons, 

«  The  chief  error  of  all  the  translators  of  this  book,  Dr.  Good  observes 
with  great  truth,  "  results  from  their  having  given  verbal  renderings  of 
the  Hebrew  terras  and  idioms,  which  ought  merely  to  have  been  translated 
equivalently ;  a  method,  by  which  any  language  in  the  world,  when  inter- 
preted into  another,  may  not  only  occasionally  convey  a  meaning  altogether 
different  from  what  the  author  intended,  but  convert  a  term  or  phrase  of 
perfect  purity  and  delicacy,  in  its  original  import,  into  one  altogether  indeli- 
cate and  unchaste."  Song  of  Songs,  p.  xxri.  Dr.  Good  illustrates  tliis 
remark  by  some  well-chosen  examples,  which  want  of  room  compels  us 
to  omit;  but  the  result  of  its  appHcation,  we  may  be  permitted  lo  observe, 
was  his  very  elegant  and  delicate  version,  in  which,  thougti  he  adheres 
solely  to  the  literal  sense,  yet  he  decidedly  expresses  himself  (p.  xviii.)  in 
tdvoiirof  the  mysticri  meaning  of  the  poem. 

•  Scott,  Pref  to  Sol.  Songs. 


who  were  raised  up  among  the  Israelites  to  be  the  ministers 
of  God's  dispensations.  Jehovah,  at  sundry  times  and  in 
divers  manners,  spake  unto  ike  fathers  by  the  prophets :  for 
prophecy  came  not  of  old  time  by  the  ivill  of  man,  hut  holy 
men  of  God  spake  as  they  loere  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
(Heb.  i.  1.  2Pet.  i.  21.) 

II.  To  these  messengers  of  heaven  frequent  reference  is 
made  in  various  parts  of  the  Sacred  Writing.  The  term 
Prophet,  indeed,  is  of  general  signification.  It  was  applied 
by  the  heathens  to  all  persons  who  were  supposed  to  be  con- 
versant with  divine  things ;  and,  in  conformity  to  this  notion, 
St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus  (i.  12.),  when  citing  a  pas- 
sage from  a  profane  poet,  calls  him  a  prophet,  because  the 
heathens  supposed  their  poets  to  be  inspired.  In  the  histori- 
cal books  of^the  Old  Testament  we  meet  with  frequent  notice 
of  the  school  of  the  prophets,  that  is,  of  seminaries,  where  re- 
ligious truths,  or  the  divine  laws,  were  particularly  taught  r 
for  the  pupils  in  these  schools  were  not,  strictly  speaking, 
all  of  them  prophets ;  though  God  bestowed  upon  some  of 
them  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  or  of  predicting  future  events. 
(2  Kin^s  ii.  3.)  Further,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  prophets 
are  spoken  of,  as  "  holy  men  of  God,^^  as  "  seers,'^  and  as 
"  prophets,''''  in  the  most  exalted  sense  of  the  term.  The  first 
denomination  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  applied  to  men 
of  exemplary  piety,  who  assiduously  studied  the  divine  law 
as  communicated  by  their  legislator  Moses ;  who  firmly  be- 
lieved in  the  predictions  of  good  and  evil  that  should  attend 
the  Israelites  according  to  the  tenor  of  their  conduct ;  who 
»  Bossuet,  Praf  in  Canticum  Canticorum,  Oeuvres,  torn.  i.  p-  467.  4to 

•  See  an  account  of  these  schools  in  Part  IV.  Chao.  VH.  Sect-  OL  \  1 
of  this  volume. 
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ivere  observant  of  the  character  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived;  and  who  might  be  able  to  discern  the  natural  and 
inevitable  consequences  of  particular  actions,  without  the 
necessity  of  immediate'  inspiration.  These  men  of  God, 
however,  received  peculiar  communications  upon  certain 
emergencies.  They  were  divinely  appointed  to  execute  some 
important  commissions,  and  to  predict  events  which  were 
not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  but  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  penetration.  It  was  this  which  sometimes  gave 
them  the  title  of  seers.  The  higher  class  of  prophets  were 
those  who  foretold  important  events  that  were  to  take  place 
at  distant  periods ;  which  no  human  sagacity  could  foresee, 
and  which  were  most  opposite  to  the  natural  conceptions  or 
general  expectations  of  mankind  :  as  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
kiel,  and  the  minor  prophets.' 

III.  The  prophets,  according  to  Augustine,^  were  the  phi- 
losophers, divines,  instructors,  and  guides  of  the  Hebrews 
in  piety  and  virtue.  These  holy  men  were  the  bulwarks  of 
religion  against  the  impiety  of  princes,  the  wickedness  of 
individuals,  and  every  kind  of  irnmorality.  Their  lives,  per- 
sons, and  discourses  were  alike  instructive  and  prophetical. 
Raised  up  by  God  to  be  witnesses  of  his  jpresence,  and  living 
monuments  of  his  will,  the  events  that  frequently  hapnened 
to  them  were  predictions  of  what  was  about  to  beiall  the 
Hebrew  nation.  Although  the  prophets  possessed  great 
authority  in  Israel,  and  were  highly  esteemedby  pious  sove- 
reigns, who  undertook  no  important  affairs  without  consult- 
ing them,  yet  their  way  of  life  was  exceedingly  laborious, 
ancl  they  were  very  poor,  and  greatly  exposed  to  persecution 
and  ill  treatment.  They  generally  lived  retired  in  some 
country  place,  and  in  colleges  or  communities,  where  they 
and  their  disciples  were  employed  in  prayer,  in  manual  la- 
bour, and  in  study.  Their  labour,  however,  was  not  such 
as  required  intense  application,  or  was  inconsistent  with  that 
freedom  from  secular  cares  which  their  office  reauired.  Thus, 
Elisha  (luitted  his  plough,  when  Elijah  called  him  to  the 
prophetic  office  (1  Kingfe  xix.  19,  20.)  ;  and  Amos  (vii.  14.) 
tells  us  that  he  was  no  prophet,  neither  a  prophefs  son,  but  a 
herdsman,  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit.  The  pupils  or 
sons  of  the  prophets,  who  lived  under  the  direction  of  Elijah 
and  Elisha,  erected  their  own  dwellings,  for  which  they  cut 
down  the  timber  that  was  requisite.  (2  Kings  vi.  1 — 4.) 

The  apparel  of  the  prophets  was  in  unison  with  the  sim- 
plicity 01  their  private  life.  Elijah  was  clothed  with  skins, 
and  wore  a  leather  girdle  round  his  loins.  (2  Kings  i.  8.) 
Isaiah  wore  sackcloth  (xx.  2.),  which  was  the  ordinary  habit 
of  the  prophets.  Zechariah,  speaking  of  the  false  prophets 
wiio  imitated  externally  the  true  prophets  of  the  Lord,  says 
that  they  should  not  wear  a  rough  garment  (Heb.  a  garment 
(if  hair)  to  deceive.  (Zech.  xiii.  4.)  Their  poverty  was  con- 
spicuous in  their  whole  life.  The  presents  they  received 
were  only  bread,  fruits,  and  honey ;  and  the  first-miits  of  the 
earth  were  given  them,  as  being  persons  who  possessed 
nothing  themselves.  (2  Kings  iv.  42.)  The  woman  of  Shu- 
nem,  who  entertained  Elisha,  put  into  the  prophet's  chamber 
only  what  was  plain  and  absolutely  necessary.  (2  Kings  iv. 
10.)  The  same  prophet  refused  the  costly  presents  of  Naaman 
(2  Kings  V.  16.),  and  pronounced  a  severe  sentence  upon  his 
servant  Gehazi,  who  had  clandestinely  obtained  a  part  of  them. 
'^20 — 27.)  Their  frugality  appears  throughout  their  history ; 
—for  instance,  the  wild  ^ourds,  which  one  of  the  prophets 
ordered  to  be  prepared  for  his  disciples.  (2  Kings  iv.  38 — 41.) 
The  angel  gave  Elijah  only  bread  and  water  for  a  long  jour- 
ney (1  Kings  xix.  6 — 8.)  ;  and  Obadiah,  the  pious  governor 
of  Ahab's  household,  gave  the  same  food  to  the  prophets 
whose  lives  he  saved  in  a  cave,  ([livings  xviii.  4.  13.) 
Their  recluse,  abstemious  mode  of  living,  and  mean  apparel, 
sometimes  exposed  them  to  contempt  among  the  gay  and 
courtly :  it  was  probably,  the  singular  dress  and  appearance 
(if  Elisha  which  occasioned  the  impious  scoffs  of  the  young 
men  of  Bethel.  (2  Kings  ii.  23.)  But,  in  general,  the  pro- 
phets were  regardea  with  high  esteem  and  veneration  by  the 
wise  and  good,  and  even  by  persons  of  the  first  rank  in  the 
state.  (1  Kings  xvi'ii.  7.)  It  does  not  appear  that  the  prophets 
were  bound  by  any  vow  of  celibacy ;  for  Samuel  had  chil- 
dren, and  the  Scriptures  mention  the  wives  of  Isaiah  (viii.  3.) 
and  Hosea.  (i.  2.)  But  the  prophets  maintained  a  very 
guarded  intercourse  with  the  female  sex,  as  is  evident  in  the 
conduct  of  Elisha  towards  his  benevolent  hostess.  (2  Kings 
IV.  27.) 

«  Or  Cogan's  Theological  Disquisition,  p.  275.  et  seq.  Dr.  Gregory 
Sharpe's  n? cond  Argument  in  Defence  of  Christianity  from  Prophecy, 
pp.  1—20. 

*  De  Civitate  Dei  lib.  »viii   ;.  41. 


But,  however  they  might  be  respected  by  pious  monarchs, 
the  prophets  were  frequently  exposed  to  cruel  treatment  from 
wicked  princes,  whose  impiety  they  reprehended,  and  to  in- 
sults and  jeers  from  the  people,  whose  immoral  practices 
they  censured  and  condemned ;  and  many  of  them  were  even 
put  to  violent  deaths.  (Heb.  xi.  35 — 38.)  Yet,  amid  all 
these  persecutions  and  this  injurious  treatment,  they  despised 
dangers,  torments,  and  death,  and  with  wonderful  intrepidity 
attacked  whatever  was  contrary  to  the  law  and  worship  of 
Jehovah,  contemning  secular  honours,  riches,  and  favours 
with  astonishing  disinterestedness.^ 

IV.  "  Prophecy  being  necessary  in  the  .larly  ages  for  the 
preservation  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  in  'he  Hebrew  com- 
monwealth prophets  were  not  merely  tolerated,  as  some  have 
supposed,  but  they  were  also  promised,  lest  the  Hebrews 
should  have  recourse  to  soothsayers  who  were  idolaters,  and 
would  seduce  them  into  idolatry.  (Deut.  xviii.  9 — 22.)  But, 
that  advantage  might  not  be  taken  of  this  institution  by  false 
prophets,  Moses  decreed,  that  impostors  should  suffer  capital 
punishment;  and  furnished  the  judges  with  two  distinguish- 
ing marks,  by  which  a  false  prophet  might  be  known. 

"  1.  The  prophet,  who  should  endeavour  to  introduce  the 
worship  of  other  gods  beside  Jehovah,  was  to  be  considered 
as  an  impostor;  and,  as  a  rebel  against  their  king,  to  be 
capitally  punished.  (Deut.  xiii.  2 — 6.) 

"  2.  Whoever  should  predict  any  thing  which  was  not 
accomplished  by  the  event,  although  he  should  do  it  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  was  to  be  condemned  to  death,  as  an 
impostor  who  had  presumed  to  counterfeit  the  seal  of  their 
king.  (Deut.  xviii.  20 — 22.)  Hence  it  is  plain  that  the 
prophets  were  not  sagacious  men,  whose  perspicacity  enabled 
them  to  foresee  future  events;  for  an  error  committed  by 
such,  and  unaccompanied  by  guilt,  would  never  have  receiv- 
ed frcm  Moses  so  severe  a  punishment." 

Ir  consequence  of  these  laws,  "  a  prophet  ran  a  great  risk 
in  undertaking  a  divine  mission,  unless  he  knew,  by  infallible 
proofs,  that  ne  had  really  received  the  commands  of  the 
Deity,  and  was  not  deluded  by  his  own  imagination.  Of 
the  nature  of  these  proofs  we  are  not  informed,  although 
some  circumstances  are  recorded,  which  show  that  the 
prophets  were  certainly  possessed  of  them.  For  instance. 
It  is  mentioned  (1  Sam.  iii.  7.),  that,  at  first,  Samuel  did  not 
know  the  ■'voice  of  God ;  and  Jeremiah  (xxxii.  6 — 9.)  con- 
fesses, that  it  was  the  correspondence  of  the  event,  which 
assured  him  that  the  direction  to  buy  the  field  of  his  relative 
had  come  to  him  from  God.  (Compare  also  Jer.  xxviii.  9.) 
The  proofs,  by  which  Moses  was  satisfied  respecting  his 
divine  commission,  are  recorded  at  length  in  Exod.  iii.  1. — 
iv.  17.  That  the  prophets  had  other  means  of  distinguishing 
divine  revelations  from  their  own  thoughts,  appears  from 
1  Sam.  xvi.  6,  7.  2  Sam.  vii.  1 — 17.  1  Chron.  xvii.  1 — 16. 
Isa.  xxxviii.  1 — 8.  2  Kings  xx.  1 — 11.  Occasionally,  the 
impression  made  by  the  revelation  was  so  strong,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  doubt  of  its  origin ;  so  that  they  confess  them- 
selves unable  to  refrain  from  speaking,  as  in  Jer.  xx.  7 — 10. 
The  means,  indeed,  by  which  they  distinguished  their  own 
thoughts  from  divine  re^velations,  they  could  not  express 
in  words ;  just  as  it  is  impossible  to  explain  to  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  how  we  know  the  painter  of  a 
picture,  or  the  author  of  a  composition,  solely  by  his  style. 
To  the  hearers  and  first  readers  of  the  prophets  their  divine 
mission  was  proved  either  by  miracles  predicted,  and  accord 
ingly  performed ;  or,  if  such  were  not  granted,  by  the  even 
corresponding  with  the  prophecies :  for  the  prophecies  were 
of  a  twofold  description,  some  relating  to  proximate,  others 
to  remote  events.  Those  of  the  former  kind,  which  were 
clear,  and  contained  various  circumstances  of  the  predicted 
events,  which  must  necessarily  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  foresight,  afforded  by  their  completion  a  proof  to  the 
contemporaries  of  the  prophet  that  he  was  a  messenger  of 
God,  and  that  his  predictions  concerning  remote  events, 
coming  from  the  same  source  with  those  which  they  had 
seen  tulfilled,  were  worthy  of  equal  credit.^  The  acconi- 
plishment  of  these  would  afford  to  posterity  the  proof  of  his 
divine  mission.  This  consequence  was  so  evident,  that  not 
a  few  even  of  the  heathens,  among  whom  Cyrus  may  be 
mentioned  as  a  most  remarkable  instance,  were  convinced 
by  it,  and  acknowledged  that  the  author  of  these  prophecies 

»  Calmet,  Preface  G^niiralc  sur  les  Prophetes,  A, ,.  3.  sur  laManiere  de 
Vie  desProphotes,  &c.  Dissert,  torn.  ii.  pp.  303— ?M. 

*  Compare  ISam.  iii.  19—21.,  where  the  geucial  knowledg^Wf  the  fact, 
that  Samuel  was  a  divinely  commissioned  prophet,  is  stated  as  a  conse- 
quence of  God's  letting  none  of  his  words  fall  to  the  ground ;  that,  is,  of  the 
regular  fulfilment  of  his  predictions. 
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must  be  the  one  true  God.'  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
that  the  prophets  should  secure  the  credence  of  their  contem- 
poraries in  that  portion  of  their  prophecies  which  related  to 
remote  events  by  some  predictions  respecting  events  of 
speedy  occurrence.  This  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  the 
prophets  sometimes  predicted  proximate  events  of  little  mo- 
ment with  as  much  care  as  otncrs  of  far  more  importance.^ 
Compare  2  Sam.  xii.  14.  xxiv.  11—14.  1  Kings  xi.  31 — 39. 

xiii.   1 5.   xiv.  G.  12.  Isa.  vii.  4 — IG.''   xxxviii.  4 — 8.  Jer. 

xxviii.  16,  17.  xxxvii.  1.  xxxviii.  28."' 

V.  In  considering  the  circumstances  relative  to  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  the  Qualifications  which  were  requisite  for  the 
prophetic  office  claim  distinctly  to  be  considered :  they  were 
two  in  number,  viz. 

1.  The  first  and  leading  qualification  was,  a  holy  chahac- 
TER. 

"  As  this  is  the  uniform  sentiment  of  Jewish  writers,  so 
it  is  confirmed  by  the  history  and  lives  of  the  ancient  pro- 
phets, and  by  the  express  testimony  of  iSt.  Peter,  that  holy 
men  of  God  spake  as  they  loere  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
(2  Pet.  i.  21.)  Though  we  meet  with  some  instances  of 
wicked  men,  to  whom  God,  on  special  occasions,  imparted 
his  secret  counsels,  such  as  the  covetous  Balaam,  and  the 
idolatrous  kings,  Pharaoh,  Abimelcch,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  ;* 
yet  we  may  presume,  that  none  but  good  men  were  statedly 
honoured  with  these  divine  communications ;  and  especially 
that  none  but  such  were  employed  as  penmen  of  the  Sacred 
Writings.  The  declaration,  therefore,  of  Peter,  will,  doubt- 
less, apply  to  all  the  prophetic  writers  of  the  Old  Testament. 
They  were  all  men  of  real  and  exemplary  holiness.  The 
importance  of  personal  piety  and  virtue  in  the  extraordinary 
ministers  of  Jehovah  will  account  for  his  withdrawing  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  from  the  Hebrew  nation  in  the  latter 
stages  of  their  polity,  that  is,  from  Malachi  to  Christ; 
because  during  this  period  their  religious  and  moral  state 
was  universally  corrupt." 

2.  The  mind  of  the  prophet  must  be  in  a  serene  and  com- 
posed FRAME,  in  order  to  receive  the  spirit  of  inspiration. 

"  The  Jewish  doctors  tell  us,  that  a  mind  loaded  with 
fresh  guilt,  oppressed  with  sorrow,  or  disturbed  with  passion, 
coulil  not  duly  receive  and  exercise  this  heavenly  gift.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  David,  in  his  penitential  psalm,  after  the 
affair  of  Uriah,  prays  that  the  holy  spirit  might  he^restored  to 
him,  that  God  would  give  him  joy  aitd  gladness  and  a  free 
spirit ;  the  Hebrew  commentators  understand  by  these  ex- 
pressions, that  prophetic  spirit,  which  his  guilt  and  distress 
of  mind  had  banished,  and  that  peaceful  and  cheerful  frame, 
which  would  invite  its  return.  To  prove  that  passion  unfit- 
ted the  mind  for  the  prophetic  impulse,  they  plead  the  story 

'  The  prophets  themselves  occasionally  refer  to  this  evidence  of  their 
divine  mission,  and  draw  plainly  the  distinction  between  the  pro.\iinale 
events,  by  predicting  which  they  obtain  credence  for  their  other  prophe- 
cies, and  those  more  remote  which  it  was  their  principal  object  to  foretell. 
Compare  Isa.  xli.  22.  xlii.  9.  xliv.  7,  8.  Jer.  xxviii.  9.— For  an  enumeration 
of  prophecies  of  proximate  events,  and  their  accomplishment,  see  Allix's 
ilelleclions  upon  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  ch.  3.  in  liishop  Wat- 
son's Tracts,  vol.  i.  pp.  3S3— 361. 

»  The  subject  of  the  evidence  of  tjie  divine  mission  of  the  prophets  is 
copiously  discussed  by  Witsius  in  his  Miscellanea  Sacra,  lib.  i.  c.  15.  de 
notis  vera;  prophetiaj  et  veri  prophetioe,  pp.  132—159. 

«  See  an  illustration  of  this  prediction  of  a  proximate  event  and  its  fulfil- 
ment, supra,  Vol.  I.  p.  121. 

«  Professor  Turner's  and  Mr.  Whittingham's  translation  of  .lahn's  Intro- 
duction, pp.  313.  315. 

»  Tlie  transient  vouchsafemcnt  of  this  spirit  to  bad  men,  while  it  an- 
swered some  special  purpose  of  divine  wisdoin,  admirably  displayed  the 
sovereiunty  ol  God  in  using  the  most  unlikely  and  wicked  instruments  to 
serve  his  own  design,  in  constraininz  even  his  enemies  to  utter  those 
truths  and  predicvions,  which  promoted  his  honour  and  interest,  and  sealed 
tlieir  own  corilemnation  and  ruin.  It  magnified  his  unsearchable  wisdom, 
holiness,  and  power  in  compelling  the  most  unhallowed  lips  to  pronounce 
his  pure  raesyages  without  the  least  adulteration,  yea,  with  astonishing 
enercy  and  sublimity.  It  enforced  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  essen- 
tial distinction  between  splendid  and  even  miraculous  gifts,  and  sanctify- 
ing srace;  between  the  occasional  effiisions  of  a  prophetic  spirit,  and 
the  genuine  workings  of  human  depravity.  These  lessons  are  forcibly 
taiiihl  by  the  history  of  Balaam.  This  noted  magician  had  been  allured 
by  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  to  come  to  him,  with  a  view  to  curse  Israel,  who 
then  lay  encamped  on  his  borders.  The  heathen  nations  believed  that 
Drophets  or  diviners  could,  by  religious  charms  or  ceremonies,  drcoy  from 
'.lieir  enemies  their  tutelar  deities,  engage  the  celestial  powers  against 
them,  and  thus  ensure  their  destin^iction.  Thus  Homer  represents  the 
capture  of  Troy  as  depending  on  the  removal  from  that  city  of  the  sacred 
image  of  Minerva.  The  pagans,  previously  to  a  military  engagement,  usu- 
illy  employed  a  priest  to  pronounce,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  a  solemn 
imprecation  against  the  adverse  power.  But  though  Balaam  was  invited 
md  fully  inclined  to  perform  this  office  against  Israel,  infinite  soodnesbv 
power,  and  wisdom  turned  the  curse  into  a  blessing,  by  forcing  this  malig- 
nant enemy  of  his  people  to  announce,  in  the  most  lofty  strains,  their  pre- 
sent and  future  glory,  the  triumphs  of  their  divine  Leader  and  future  Mes- 
siah, and  the  signal  destruction  of  his  and  their  adversaries.  We  see,  in 
this  and  sMhilar  instances,  the  singular  beauty  of  the  divine  conduct ; 
which,  by  thus  inspiring  and  controlling  the  minds  of  sinful  men,  turned 
their  counsels  into  foolishness,  and  mad*  their  wrath  and  wickedness  sub- 
8er\nent  to  his  praise. 


of  Elisha ;  who  being  requested  by  the  three  kings  of  J  jdaK 
Israel,  and  Edom,  to  inquire  of  GJod  for  them  in  their  dis- 
tress for  water  during  a  military  expedition,  was  transported 
with  pious  indignation  against  the  wicked  king  of  Israel : 
but  being  willing  to  oblige  the  good  king  of  Judah,  called 
for  a  minstrel  or  musician,  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  calm- 
ing his  passion,  and  thus  preparing  nim  for  the  spirit  of  in- 
spiration. Accordingly,  while  the  minstrel  played,  wc  are 
told,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him.  This  intintates 
one  important  reason  why  the  prophets  and  their  pupils  cul 
tivated  sacred  music ;  and  also  why  those  who  composed 
and  sung  divine  hymns  are  sometimes  styled  prophets ;  viz. 
because  in  many  cases  this  heavenly  art  was  not  only  assist- 
ed by,  but  wonderfully  fitted  persons  for,  celestial  communi- 
cations."'' 

3.  Though  prophecy  was  a  perfectly  gratuitous  gift  of 
God,  and  independent  on  human  industry,  yet  it  did  not  ex- 
clude APPLICATION  AND  STUDY,  for  the  purposB  of  Hscertain- 
in^the  meaning  of  a  particular  prophecy. 

Thus,  Daniel  prayed  and  fasted  in  order  that  he  might 
know  the  mystery  of  the  seventy  weeks  which  had  been 

Predicted  by  Jeremiah.  (Dan.  ix.  2.)  Zechariah  applied 
imself  seriously  to  the  study  of  prophecy  (2  Chron.  xxvi. 
5.) ;  and  St.  Peter  states,  that  this  was  the  employment  of 
the  ancient  prophets.  (1  Pet.  i.  10,  11.) 

VI.  Great  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  respecting 
the  nature,  extent,  permanency,  and  different  degrees  of  in- 
spiration which  the  prophets  possessed.  Not  to  enter  into  a 
useless  discussion  ot  conflicting  sentiments,  we  may  remark, 
that  the  communication  between  God  and  man  is  by  prayer, 
by  the  word  of  God,  and  by  his  works  :  in  old  times  it  was 
also  by  the  prophets,  and  before  them  by  the  angel  of  th'e' 
Lord,  and  the  proper  symbols  of  the  divine  presence.  Man- 
kind, at  first,  consulted  God  by  prayers  and  sacrifices  at  his 
altars.  After  the  promulgation  ot  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai, 
and  the  establishment  oi  the  priesthood,  we  find  three  modes 
of  comniunicating  the  divine  will  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament: — 1.  The  Shechinah: — 2.  The  Urim  and  Thum- 
rriim ;  and, — 3.  Revelation  by  Dreams,  Visions,  hy  Inspira- 
lion,  or  by  immediate  Conversation  with  the  Deity.  "When 
these  kinds  of  prophecy  ceased  under  the  second  temple,  ac- 
cording to  the  Talmuaists,  they  were  succeeded,  4.  By  the 
Bath  Kol,  or  voice  from  heaven. 

1.  The  Shechinah  was  the  sitting  or  dwelling  of  God 
between  the  cherubim  on  the  mercy-seat,  or  cover  of  the  ark 
(Psal.  Ixxx.  1.  and  xcix.  1.)  ;  whence  he  delivered  his  an- 
swers in  an  articulate  voice.  (Exod.  xxv.  22.  xxix.  42. 
Num.  vii.  89.) 

2.  The  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  was  on  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate  (Exod.  xxviii.  30.),  was  another  stand- 
ing oracle,  to  be  consulted  on  all  great  occasions  (Num. 
xxvii.  21.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6.  xxiii.  9.  xxx.  7.  Ezra  ii.  63.); 
and  the  answers  were  returned  by  a  visible  signification  of 
the  divine  will.  This  oracle  was  not  only  venerable  among 
the  Jews,  but  was  also  celebrated  among  the  Greeks,  as 
Josephus  informs  us,'  for  its  infallible  answers. 

3.  Another  mode  of  revealing  the  divine  will  was  by 
Dreams  and  Visions,  by  Inspiration,  or  a  Conversation  with 
THE  Deity. 

(1.)  Dreams,  or  (to  adopt  the  elegant  expressions  of  the 
Temanite)  Thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep 
sleep  falleth  on  man  (Job  iv.  16.),  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures  as  channels  by  which  the  divine  will  was 
communicated  to  mankind.  Abimelech  was  reproved  and 
admonished  in  a  dream  concerning  Sarah  (Gen.  xx.  3.) ;  and, 
to  Abraham,  by  a  prophetic  dream,  were  announced  the 
bondage  of  his  posterity  in  Eoypt,  and  their  deliverance, 
accompanied  with  the  promise  of  long  life  to  himself  before 
he  should  be  galhcrea  to  his  fathers.  (Gen.  xv.  12 — IG.) 
The  dreams  ot  Joseph,  and  of  Pharaoh  and  his  servants, 
were  divine  (Gen.  xxxvii.  5.  xl.  5.  xli.  1.)  ;  as  also  was  thai 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  concerning  the  fate  of  many  kingdoms 
(Dan.  ii.  1.)  All  these  were  worthy  of  the  divine  interpo- 
sition, and  carried  tne  evidenc*^  rif  their  divine  original  by 
the  revelations  they  made,  and  the  strong  impression.'  'hey 
left  upon  the  mind.« 

(2.)  Visions  were  revelations  made  in  a  trance  or  ecstacy, 
durinff  which  ideas  and  symbolic  representations  were  pre- 
sented to  the  imagination  of  the  prophet,  when  awake,  or 

•  Tappan's  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiquities,  pp.  191—193- 
1  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  (al.  9.)  I  9. 

•  Sharpe's  Second  Argument  in  Defence  of  Christianity  from  Prophecy, 
pp.  20—23-  Jahn,  Introductio  ad  Vet  Feed.  §  86.  lU.  Witsii  MisceUane» 
sacra,  lib.  i.  c  5. 
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the  future  was  exhibited  as  it  were  in  distant  prospect. 
Thus,  Isaiah  beheld  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  lofty  throne,  his 
train  filling  the  temple,  above  which  stood  seraphim,  who 
alternately  proclaimed  his  praises.  (Isa.  vi.  2,  3.)  While 
Ezekiel  was  among  the  captives  by  the  river  Chebar,  the 
heavens  were  opened,  and  he  beheld  the  visions  of  God, 
which  he  has  oescribed.  (ch.  i.)  To  this  class  of  divine 
manifestations  is  supposed  to  belong  the  revelation  made  to 
Jeremiah,  concerning  the  girdle  which  he  was  commanded 
to  conceal  near  the  river  Euphrates,  and  to  resume  it  after  it 
had  become  decayed.  (Jer.  xiii.  1 — !).)  Indeed,  it  is  not 
credible,  that  the  prophet  should  have  been  sent  twice  upon 
a  journey  of  such  considerable  length  and  difficulty  (for  the 
Euphrates  is  computed  to  have  been  eighteen  or  twenty  days 
distant  from  Jerusalem),  to  a  very  great  loss  of  his  time, 
when  every  purpose  would  have  been  answered  altogether 
ds  well,  if  the  transaction  had  been  represented  in  vision. 
The  same  supposition  of  a  vision  must  be  admitted  in  other 
cases  also,  particularly  in  Jer.  xxv.  15 — 29. ;  for  it  would  be 
absurd  to  believe  that  Jeremiah  actually  went  round  with  a 
:up  in  his  hand  to  all  the  kings  and  nations  enumerated  in 
that  chapter,  and  made  them  drink  of  its  contents.  Micaiah, 
in  vision,  beheld  the  Lord  sitting  upon  his  throne,  surround- 
ed by  the  celestial  host,  and  all  Israel  scattered  upon  the 
hills.  (1  Kings  xxii.  17 — 19.)  Other  instances  of  revela- 
tions by  visions  may  be  seen  in  Num.  xxiv.  15.  Ezek.  iii. 
1.  iv.  5.  12.  15.  via.  1.  et  seq.  Dan.  vii.  Acts  x.  9,  10.  2 
Cor.  xii.  1 — 3.  Many  of  the  scenes  represented  in  the  Apo- 
calypse were  in  vision.'  In  Job  iv.  13 — 16.  there  is  a  de- 
scription of  a  vision  by  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  which,  for 
sublimity,  is  unrivalled  by  any  production  of  ancient  or  of 
modern  poetry.  "  Midnight,  solitude,  the  deep  sleep  of  all 
around,  the  dreadful  chill  and  erection  of  the  hair  over  the 
whole  body, — the  shivering  not  of  the  muscles  only,  but  of 
the  bones  themselves, — the  gliding  approach  of  the  spec- 
tre,— the  abruptness  of  his  pause,— his  undefined  and  inde- 
scribable foim,  are  all  powerful  and  original  characters, 
which  have  never  been  given  with  equal  effect  by  any  other 
writer.  "2 

(3.)  Inspiration  was  a  third  mode  by  which  the  divine 
designs  were  manifested  to  the  prophets ;  by  which  term  we 
are  to  understand  "  a  suggestion  of  ideas  to  the  understanding, 
without  such  representations  to  the  fancy  as  the  former  me- 
thods imply.  Maimonides,  one  of  the  most  rational  and 
learned  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  explains  this  inspiration  to  be 
a  divine  impulse,  enabling  and  urging  the  subject  of  it  to 
utter  psalms  and  hymns,  or  useful  moral  precepts,  or  matters 
civil,  sacred,  and  divine ;  and  that,  while  he  is  awake,  and 
has  the  ordinary  use  and  vigour  of  his  senses.  Such  was 
the  inspiration  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth,  who  on  a  very 
interesting  occasion  are  said  to  have  '  been  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,''  and  to  have  uttered  the  most  sublime  acknowledg- 
ments or  predictions.  (Luke  i.  41,  42.  67 — 79.)  Such,  too, 
was  the  inspiration  of  the  ancient  prophets  in  general,  who 
'  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. ^  This  sacred 
impulse  was  of  a  calm  and  gentle  nature,  and  thus  was 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  fanatical  inspiration  of  heathen 
diviners. 3  But  the  prophets  of  the  true  God  were  only 
'  moved,'  that  is,  calmly  influenced  by  his  inspiring  spirit. 
This  influence,  far  from  suspending,  added  vigour  and  ele- 
vation to  their  own  reason  and  prudence."'' 

(4.)  But  the  most  eminent  ot  all  the  modes  of  communi- 
cating the  divine  will  to  man  was,  a  direct  Conversation 
WITH  God.  It  is  especially  recorded  of  Moses,  that  there 
arose  no  prophet  subsequently,  like  unto  him,  whom  the  Lord 
knew  face  to  face.  (Deut.  xxxiv.  10.)  This  has  been  termed 
the  Mosaical  Inspiration  :  it  was  the  highest  degree,  and  was 
characterized  by  the  following  circumstances,  which  distin- 
guished it  from  the  revelations  made  to  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
phets:— 1.  Moses  was  made  partaker  of  these  divine  reve- 
lations, while  he  was  awake  (Num.  xii.  6 — 8.),  whereas 
God  manifested  himself  to  all  the  other  prophets  in  a  dream 
er  vision. — 2.  Moses  prophesied  without  the  mediation  of 
any  anwlic  power,  by  an  influence  derived  immediately  from 
God,  while  in  all  other  prophecies  some  angel  appeared  to 
the  prophet. — 3.  All  the  other  prophets  were  airaid,  and 

>  Witsii  Miscellanea  Sacra,  lib.  i.  c.  3.  5  ix.  pp.  19,  20.  Dr.  Blayney,  on 
Jer.  xiii.  4. 

»  Dr.  Good's  Translation  of  Job,  p.  51. 

»  Virgil  in  his  sixth  Mne\d  represents  the  libyl,  when  the  prophetic  spirit 
seized  her,  as  perfectly  frantic,  as  struggling  in  vain  to  shake  off  the  deitjr 
that  inspired  her,  and  as  irresistibly  forced  to  utter  his  dictates.  (jEn.  vi. 
47.  et  seq.  77.  et  seq.)  Lucan  describes  the  Pythian  prophetess  in  the  same 
in«nner.  (Lib.  v.  v.  142—218.) 

*  Tampan's  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiquities,  p.  199. 


troubled  and  fainted ;  but  Moses  was>  net  so.  To  him  ike 
Lord  spake,  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaheth  unto  his  friend 
(Exod.  xxxiii.  11.),  that  is,  freely  and  familiarly,  without 
fear  and  trembling. — 4.  Not  one  of  the  other  prophets  could 
utter  predictions  at  their  pleasure ;  but  Moses,  on  whom  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  rested  at  all  times,  was  free  to  prophesy, 
and  might  have  recourse  at  any  time  to  the  sacred  oracle  m 
the  tabernacle,  which  spaTce  from  between  the  cherubim.* 

"  In  all  the  cases  here  described,  the  prophets  could  not, 
without  doubtincr  the  clearest  and  most  palpable  evidence, 
distrust  the  truth  of  the  revelations  which  they  received ; 
and,  with  respect  to  us,  we  have  ample  reason,  from  a  col- 
lective consideration  of  their  writings,  to  be  convinced  that 
their  inspiration  was  accompanied  with  sufficient  characters 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  dreams  of  enthusiasm,  or  the  vi- 
sions of  fancy.""  Though  their  bodily  strength  was  some- 
times overpowered  by  the  magnitude  of  their  revelations,  and 
their  eyes  were  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  the  visionary 
light,  as  in  the  instances  of  Daniel  (x.  5 — 9.)  and  the  apostle 
John  (Rev.  i.  17.),  yet  they  retained  full  possession  ot  their 
understanding,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  reason.  The 
prophetical  spirit,  seating  itself  in  the  rational  powers,  as 
well  as  in  the  imagination,  never  alienated  the  mind,  but  ia 
formed  and  enlightened  it;  and  those  who  were  actuated  by 
it  always  maintained  a  clearness  and  consistency  of  reason, 
with  strength  and  solidity  of  judgment.  For  God  did  not 
employ  idiots  or  fools  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  his  will, 
but  those  whose  intellects  were  entire  and  perfect,  and  he 
imprinted  so  clear  a  copy  of  his  truth  upon  them,  that  it  be- 
came their  own  sense,  being  dio^ested  fully  into  their  under- 
standings, so  that  they  were  able  to  represent  it  to  others  as 
truly  as  any  person  can  express  his  own  thoughts.'  And 
if  at  any  time  they  did  not  clearly  understand  the  prophetic 
revelation  communicated  to  them",  they  asked  for  an  expla- 
nation :  such  was  the  conduct  of  Daniel  (Dan.  ix.  18 — 23. 
X.  1.  et  seq.),  and  of  Zechariah.  (i.  9.  iv.  4.  vi.  4,  5.) 

When  the  various  kinds  of  prophecy  above  enumerated 
ceased  under  the  second  temple,  they  were  succeeded,  ac- 
cording to  the  Talmud  ist,  by 

4.  The  Bath  Kol,  voice  from  heaven,  or  the  aerial  regions, 
daughter-voice,  or  daughter  of  a  voice,-  hecause,  on  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  divine  oracle,  this  came  in  its  place  as  its  daugh- 
ter or  successor.  Some  expositors  have  imagined,  that  this 
voice  is  alluded  to  in  John  xii.  28.,  but  there  appears  to  be  no 
foundation  for  such  a  conjecture.  Dr.  Prideaux,  however, 
has  shown,  that  the  Bath  Kol  was  no  such  celestial  voice  as 
the  Talmudists  pretend,  but  only  a  fantastical  way  of  divi- 
nation of  their  own  invention,  like  the  Series  P'irgilianss 
among  the  heathens :  for  as,  with  them,  the  words  of  the 
poet,  upon  which  they  first  dipped,  were  the  oracle  whereby 
they  prognosticated  those  future  events,  concerning  which 
they  were  desirous  of  information ;  so,  among  the  .Tews, 
when  they  appealed  to  Bath  Kol,  the  next  words  which  they 
heard  from  any  one  were  regarded  as  the  desired  divine 
oracle.8 

Some  of  the  adversaries  of  the  Bible  have  represented  the 
Hebrew  prophets  as  public  incendiaries,  who  perpetually 
denounced,  and  frequently  brought,  calamities  upon  their 
country,  merely  on  account  of  religious  opinions.  For  such 
charge  there  is  no  other  ground  but  this,  viz.  that  the  prophets 
constantly  testified  against  idolatry,  equally  among  rulers 
and  people.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  idolatry  in  the  He- 
brew nation  was  high-treason  against  their  own  constitution, 
and  Jehovah  their  king.  Idolatry  directly  forfeited  their 
territory  and  privileges  :  it  was  an  inlet  to  every  abomination ; 
it  defeated  the  great  end  for  which  that  people  was  selected ; 
and  in, their  fundamental  laws  the  most  aestructive  calamities 
were  denounced  against  it.  Consequently,  the  prophets,  in 
boldly  arresting  this  evil,  even  at  the  hazard  of  their  own 
lives,  showed  themselves  to  be,  not  the  malignant  disturbers, 
but  the  truest  and  most  disinterested  friends  of  their  country : 
especially  as  by  this  conduct  they  executed  the  benevolent 
commission  with  which  Jehovah  had  intrusted  them; — a 
commission  intended  not  to  destroy,  but,  if  possible,  to  save 


5  Smith's  Select  Discourses  on  Prophecy,  cli.  xi.  Witsii  Miscell.  Sacr. 
lib.  i.  c.  7. 

»  Bp.  Gray's  Key,  p.  325. 

1  Smilli's  Select  Discourses,  pp.  190.  et  seq. 

»  Prideaux's  Connection,  part  li.  book  5.  sub  anvo  J07.  vol.  ii.  pp.328, 329, 
The  Christians,  after  Christianity  began  to  be  corrupted,  learnt  from  the 
heathen  the  same  mode  of  divination,  and  n-'  d  liie  Bible  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  heatlien  had  employed  the  poeuis  of  Virgil.  In  pp.  329, 
330.  Dr.  Prideaux  has  given  some  remarkable  instances  of  this  absurd 
mode  of  penetrating  into  futurity.  See  also  Smith's  Select  Disccunse* :  o» 
Prophecy,  ch.  10. 
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that  people,  by  chocking  lliose  criiaes  wliiirli  were  pregnant 
.vith  ruin.' 
VII.  Antiquity  and  Succession  of  the  Prophets, 
Prophecy  is  one  of  the  most  striking  jjroofs  of  ilie  true 
religion  ;  and  as  religion  has  existed  in  every  age,  prophecy 
equally  subsisted  from  the  commencement  of  the  world. 

The  Jews-  reckon  forty-eight  prophets,  and  seven  projjhet- 
osses ;  Clemiuit  of  Alexandria'  enumerates  thirty-five  prophets 
who  nourished  subsequently  to  Moses;  and  Kpiplianius, 
sixty-thre(!  prophets  and  twelve  prophetesses.  Witsius,  and 
some  other  modern  critics,  divicie  the  series  of  prophets  into 
Ihree  periods,  during  whicli  Uud  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners  spake  unto  the  fathers  of  the  Jewish  nation  (Ileb.  i. 
I.);  viz.  1.  Prophets  who  flourished  before  the  giving  of 
the  J/.iw  of  Moses; — 2.  Prophets  who  flourished  under  the 
liaw; — and,  3,  Prophets  who  flourished  under  the  period 
comprised  in  the  New  Testament. 

I.  Prophets  who  Jluurished  before  the  glvini^  of  the  Law  of 
Moses  were,  Adam,  Knoch,  Lamech  (Gen.  v.  29.),  Noah, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Job,  and  his  friends,  and 
Balaam.  The  prophetesses  in  this  period  were  Sarah, 
Hagar,  and  Rebecca. 

II.  Prophets  who  Jluurished  under  the  Law,  of  whom  there  are 
four  series. 

1.  Prophets  in  the  Desert: — Moses,  Aaron,  the  prophetess 
Miriam,  the  seventy  elders.  (Num.  xi.  IG,  17.  21 — 
30.) 
i.  Prophets  in  the  land  of  Canaan . — Joshua ;  an  anony- 
mous prophet  (Judg.  vi.  8 — 10.),  another  anonymous 
prophet  who  denounced  the  divine  judgments  to  Eli  (1 
Sam.  ii.  27 — 36.);  the  prophetesses  Deborah  and  Han- 
nah; Samuel,  Nathan,  tiad,  Asiiph,  Heman,  Jeduthun, 
David,  Solomon,  Ahijah  the  Shilonite  (1  Kings  xi.  29. 
xiv.),  Shemaiah  (2  Chron.  xi.  2.  xii.  5.  IG.),  Jiddo  (2 
Chron.  xii.  15.  xiii.  22.),  the  man  of  God  who  went 
from  Judah  and  prophesied  against  the  altar  erected  by 
Jeroboam  at  Bethel,  and  the  old  prophet  who  dwelt  at 
Bethel  (2  Kings  xiii.  19.),  Azariah  the  son  of  Oded  (2 
Chron.  xv.  1.),  Oded  (2  (Jhron.  xv.  8.),  who,  perhaps, 
is  the  same  with  Iddo  above  mentioned,  Hananiah  the 
seer  (2  Chron.  xvi.  7.),  Jehu  the  son  of  Hananiah  (2 
Kings  xvi.  1.  2  Chron.  xix.  1.),  Elijah,  Micaiah  the  son 
of  Imlah  (2  Kings  xxii.  25.),  an  anonymous  prophet 
who  rebuked  Ahab  for  suflering  Benhadad  king  of  Sy- 
ria to  escape  (1  Kings  xx.  35 — 13.),  Jahaziel  the  son  of 
Zachariah  (2  Chron.  xx.  11.),  Eliezer  the  son  of  Doda- 
vah  (2  Chron.  xx.  37.),  Elisha,  Zachariah  the  son  of  Je- 
hoiada  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  20,  21.),  an  anonymous  prophet 
who  dissuaded  Amaziah  the  son  of  Joash  from  under- 
taking an  expedition  against  the  Edomites,  with  an  auxi- 
liary army  of  Israelites  (2  Chron.  xxv.  7.),  Obed  (2 
Chron.  xxviii.  9  ),  Urijah  the  son  of  Shemaiah,  of  Kir- 
jath-Jearim  (Jer.  xxvi.  20.),  Jonah,  Hosea,  Amos,  Joel, 
Isaiah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Obadiah,  Zepha- 
niah,  Jeremiah,  and  the' prophetess  Huldah.  (2  Kings 
xxii.  14.) 
3.  Prophets  during  the  Babylonish  Captivity : — Ezekiel  and 
Daniel. 
4    Prophets  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Captivity : 
— Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,who  was  the  last  of 
the  prophets  as  it  respects  the  prophetic  olTice,  but  not 
us  respects  the  gift  of  prophecy,  if  we  may  credit  what 
losephus  relates  of  the  high-priest  Jaddus  or  Jaddua, 
and  the  relation  of  the  author  of  the  second  book  of 
Maccabees  concerning  Judas  Maccabaeus.  (2  Mace.  xv. 
12.) 
Hi.  Prophets  who  flourished  under  the  Period  comprised  tn  the 
N'.w  Testament : — Zacharias,  Simeon,  ami  John  the  Bap- 
tist, until  Christ;  and  after  his  ascension,  Agabus  (Acts 
xi.  28.  xxi.  11.),  the  apostles  Paul,  and  Jchn  the  author 
of   the   Apocalypse,    besides    other    pr:  phots   who    are 
mentioned  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  xiv.  29 — 32.  Eph.  ii.  20.  iii. 
5.  and  iv.  11.,  of  whom  it  is  not  necess:iry  to  treat  in  this 
part  of  the  present  volume,  which  is  appropriated  to  the 
con&ideration  of  the  writings  of  those  prophets  who  flou- 
rished under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  us.^ 

VIII.  The  early  prophets  committed  nothing  to  writing  : 
'iieir  predictions    being  only,  or  chiefly,  of  a  temporary 

«  Tappan's  Lectures,  p.  205.  ^  Megillah,  c.  I. 

'  ^tromata,  lib.  i.  (Op.  toni.  i.  pp.  3S4— 383.  edit.  Potter.) 

*  Calmct,  Preface  Generale  sur  les  Prophetes,  Dissertations,  torn.  ii.  pp 

30O-3C7.    Witsii  MisceU.  Sacr.  lib.  i.  cc.  16—21.  pp.  161—323.     Carpzovii 

hitrod.  ad  Librog  Biblicos  Vet  Test,  pars  iii.  pp.  68  69. 
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nature,  are  inserted  in  the  historical  books,  togetiier  with 
their  fulfilnient.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with 
Elijah,  Elisha,  Micaiah,  and  others;  but  those  who  were 
gifted  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  its  most  exalted  sense,  and 
were  commissioned  to  utter  predictions,  the  accomplishment 
of  which  was  as  yet  far  distant,  were  directed  to  write  them,  or 
cause  them  to  be  written,  in  a  book.  (Compare  Isa.  viii.  1. 
XXX.  8.  Jer.  xxx.  2.  xxxvi.2.28.  Ezek.  xliii.  11.  Hab*  ii! 
2,  &C.")  The  predictions,  thus  committed  to  writing,  were 
carefully  preserved,  under  a  conviction  that  they  contained 
important  truths,  thereafter  to  be  more  fully  revealed,  which 
were  to  receive  their  accomplishment  at  the  appointed 
periods.  It  was  also  the  office  of  the  prophets  to  commit  to 
writing  the  history  of  the  Jews;^  and  it  is  on  this  account 
that,  in  the  Jewish  classification  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  we  find  several  historical  writings  arranged 
among  tin!  nrophets.  Throughout  their  prophetic  and  his- 
torical books,  the  utmost  plainness  and  sincerity  prevail. 
They  record  the  idolatries  of  the  nation,  and  foretell  the 
judgments  of  God  which  were  to  befall  the  Jews  in  conse- 
queiice  of  their  forsaking  his  worship  and  service ;  and  they 
have  transmitted  a  relation  of  the  crimes  and  misconduct  of 
their  best  princes.  Davi<l,  Solomon,  and  others, — who  were 
types  of  the  Messiah,  and  who  expected  that  he  would 
aescend  from  their  race,  regarding  the  glories  of  their  seve- 
ral reigns  as  presages  of  His, — are  described  not  only  with- 
out flattery,  but  also  without  any  reserve  or  extenuation. 
They  write  like  men  who  had  no  regard  to  any  thing  but 
truth  and  the  glory  of  God. 

The  manner  in  whicli  the  prophets  announced  their  pre- 
dictions varied  according  to  circumstances.  Sometimes  they 
uttered  them  aloud  in  a  public  place  ;  and  it  is  in  allusion  to 
this  practice  that  Isaiah  is  commanded  to  "  cry  aloud,  spare 
not,  lift  up  his  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  show  the  people  of 
God  their  transgressions,  and  the  house  of  Jacob  their  sins." 
(Isa.  Iviii,  1.)  Sometimes  their  predictions  were  affixed  to 
the  gates  of  the  temple,  where  they  might  be  generally  read 
(Jer.  vii.  2.)  ;  but,  upon  important  occasions,  "  when  it  was 
necessary  to  rouse  the  fears  of  a  disobedient  people,  and  to 
recall  them  to  repentance,  the  prophets,  as  objects  of  univer- 
sal attention,  appear  to  have  walked  about  publicly  in  sack- 
cloth, and  with  every  external  mark  of  humiliation  and 
sorrow.  They  then  adopted  extraordinary  modes  of  express- 
ing their  convictions  oi  impending  wrath,  and  endeavoured 
to  awaken  the  apprehensions  of  their  countrymen,  by  the 
most  striking  illustrations  of  threatened  punishment.  Thus 
Jeremiah  inade  bonds  and  yokes,  and  put  them  on  his  neck 
(Jer.  xxvii.),  strongly  to  intimate  the  subjection  that  God 
would  bring  on  the  nations  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  should 
subdue.  Isaiah  likewise  walked  naked,  that  is,  without  the 
rough  garment  of  the  prophet,  and  barefoot  (Isa.  xx.),  as  a 
sign  of  the  distress  that  awaited  the  Egyptians.  So,  Jere- 
miah broke  the  potter's  vessel  (xix.)  ;  and  Ezekiel  publicly 
removed  his  household  goods  from  the  city,  more  forcibly  to 
represent,  by  these  actions,  some  correspondent  calamities 
ready  to  fall  on  nations  obnoxious  to  God's  wrath ;''  this 
mode  of  expressing  important  circumstances  by  action  being 
customary  and  familiar  among  all  eastern  nations."' 

Sometimes  the  prophets  were  commanded  to  seal  and  shut 
up  their  prophecies,  that  the  originals  might  be  preserved 
until  they  were  accomplished,  and  then  compared  with  the 
event.  (Isa.  viii.  16.  Jer.  xxxii.  14.  Dan.  viii.  26.  and  xii. 
40  For,  when  the  prophecies  were  not  to  be  fulfilled  till 
after  many  years,  and  in  some  cases  not  till  after  several 
ages,  it  was  requisite  that  the  original  writings  should  be 
kept  with  the  utmost  care;  but  when  the  time  was  so  near 
at  hand,  that  the  prophecies  must  be  fresh  in  every  person's 
recollection,  or  that  the  originals  could  not  be  suspected  or 
supposed  to  be  lost,  the  same  care  was  not  required.  (Rev. 
xxii.  10.)  It  seems  to  have  been  customary  for  the  prophets 
to  deposit  their  ^\Titings  in  the  tabernacle,  or  lay  them  up 
before  the  Lord.  (1  Sam.  x.  25.)3  And  there  is  a  tradition,' 
that  all  the  canonical  books,  as  well  as  the  law,  were  put 
into  the  side  of  the  ark. 

»  1  Chron.  x.\i.x.  20.  2  Chron.  xii.  15.  xiii.  22.  xx.  31.  xxvi.  22.  xxxii.  32.  In 
addition  to  the  information  thus  communicated  in  the  sacred  volume,  we 
are  informed  by  Josephus,  that,  from  the  death  of  Moses  until  the  reign  of 
Artaierxes  king  of  Persia,  the  prophets  who  were  after  Mosfs  committed 
to  writing  the  transactions  of  their  own  times.  Josephus  cont.  Apioa. 
lib.  i.  c.  8. 

«  Ezek.  xii.  7.  compared  with  2  Kings  xxv.  4.  5.,  where  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  typical  prophecy  is  related.    Vide  also  Ezek.  ixxvii.  16 — 20. 

1  Bp.  Gray's  Key,  pp.  333—335. 

•  Josephus  confirms  the  statement  of  the  sacred  historian.  Aa{.  tai, 
lib.  iv.  c.  1.  §  6. 

»  Epiphanius,  de  Ponderibus  ct  Mensuri.'s  4.  Damagcenns  "e  Fiii 
Orthodoxil,  lib.  iv.  e.  17. 
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It  is  certain  that  the  writings  of  the  ancient  prophets  were 
.-carefully  preserved  during  the  captivity,  and  they  were  fre- 
quently referred  to,  and  cited  by  the  later  prophets.  Thus, 
«ie  prophecy  of  Micah  is  quoted  in  Jer.  xxvi.  18.  a  short 
time  Defore  the  captivity;  and,  under  it,  the  prophecy  of  Jere- 
miah is  cited  in  Dan.  ix.  2.,  and  the  prophets,  generally,  in 
ix.  6.  Zechariah  not  only  quotes  the  former  prophets  (i.  4.), 
but  supposes  their  writings  to  be  well  known  to  the  people, 
(vii,  7.)  The  prophet  Amos  is  cited  in  the  apocryphal  book 
of  Tobit  (ii.  G.),  as  Jonah  and  the  prophets  in  general  are  in 
xiv.  4,  5.  8.  It  is  evident  that  Ezra,  Neheraiah,  Daniel, 
Zechariah,  and  the  other  prophets,  who  flourished  during  the 
captivity,  carefully  preserved  the  writings  of  their  inspired 
predecessors ;  for  they  very  frequently  cited  and  appealed  to 
them,  and  expected  deliverance  from  their  captivity  by  the 
accomplishmer*.  of  their  predictions. 

Although  some  parts  of  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are 
clearly  in  prose,  instances  of  which  occur  in  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Jonah,  and  Daniel,  yet  the 
other  books,  constituting  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
prophetic  writings,  are  classed  by  Bishop  Xowth  among  the 
poetical  productions  of  the  Jews ;  and  (with  the  exception 
of  certain  passages  in  Isaiah,  Habakkuk,  and  Ezekiel,  which 
appear  to  constitute  complete  poems  of  different  kinds,  odes 
as  well  as  elegies)  form  a  particular  species  of  poesy,  which 
he  distinguishes  by  the  appellation  of  Prophetic.  On  the 
nature  of  which  see  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  Chap.  II.  §  VI.  1. ; 
and  for  some  Observations  on  the  Interpretation  and  Accom- 
plishment of  Scripture  Prophecies,  see  Part  II.  Chap.  IV. 
of  the  same  volume. 

IX.  The  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  six- 
teen in  number  (the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  being  usually 
considered  as  an  appendix  to  his  predictions);  and  in  all 
nodern  editions  of  the  Bible  they  are  usually  divided  into 
wo  classes,  viz.  1.  The  Greater  Prophets,  comprising  the 
vritings  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel;  who 
Jvere  thus  designated  from  the  size  of  their  books,  not  be- 
cause thej  possessed  greater  authority  than  the  others.' 
3.  The  Minor  Prophets,  comprising  the  writings  of  Hosea, 
foel,  Amos,  Jonah,  Obadiah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  These  books 
were  anciently  written  in  one  volume  by  the  Jews,  lest  any 
of  them  should  be  lost,  some  of  their  writings  being  very 
short.  The  order,  in  which  the  books  of  the  minor  prophets 
are  placed,  is  not  the  same  in  the  Alexandrian  or  Septuagint 
version  as  in  the  Hebrew.  According  to  the  latter,  they  stand 
as  in  our  translation  ;  but  in  the  Greek,  the  series  is  altered 
to  the  following  arrangement : — Hosea,  Amos,  Micah,  Joel, 
Obadiah,  Jonah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  But  this  change  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, since  neither  in  the  original,  nor  in  the  Septuagint, 
are  they  placed  with  exact  regard  to  the  time  when  their 
sacred  authors  respectively  flourished. 

I'he  writings  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets  are  particularly 
valuable,  not  only  because  they  have  preserved  a  great  num- 
ber of  predictions  relating  to  the  advent,  life,  death,  and  re- 
surrection of  the  Messiah,  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  the 
rejection  of  the  Jews,  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  abro- 
gation of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  but  especially 
ftiey  have  roaDrded  numerous  events,  concerning  the  history 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah,  Israel,  Babylon,  Idumaea,  Egypt, 

«  Qui  propterea  dicuntur  Minores,  quia  sermones  eorum  sunt  breves,  in 
eorunn  conuiaratione  qui  Majores  ideo  vocantur,  quia  prolixa  volumina 
tondiderunt     4.ue'iStin.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib,  xviii.  c.  29. 
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Moab,  and  Ammon.  Thes^e  memorials  of  events  are  the 
more  valuable,  as  very  few  of  them  are  noticed  in  the  sacred 
history,  and  profane  history  is  almost  totally  wanting  for  the 
periods  which  they  comprise.  The  writings  of  the  minor 
prophets,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  a  Kind  c*'"  '•npple- 
ment  for  the  history  of  their  own  times  and  the  age  .mme- 
diately  following.^ 

Much  of  the  obscurity,  which  hangs  over  the  prophetic 
writings,  may  be  removed  by  perusing  them  in  the  order  of 
time  in  which  they  were  probably  written.  Different  schemes 
of  arrangement  have  been  proposed  by  various  biblical  critics. 
Van  Til,  whose  order  was  adopted  by  Professor  Franck,  di- 
vides them  into  the  four  following  periods ;  viz. 

I.  Prophets  ivho  cklivered  their  Predictions  during  the  Continu- 
ance of  the  Jewish  Polity, 

1.  In  JuDAii  and  Israel,  under  Uzziah, — Hosea,  Amos, 
Isaiah  (ch.  i. — vi.) ; — under  Jotham  and  Ahaz,  Hosea, 
Micah,  Isaiah  (vii. — xii.)  ; — under  He:ekiah,  Hosea,  Micah, 
Isaiah,  (ch.  xviii. — xxii.) 

2.  Prophets,  who  delivered  predictions  against  other  Na- 
tions : — against  JV'meveA,  under  Pul,  Jonah; — against  Pa- 
lestine,  towards  the  commencement  of  Hezekiah's  reign, 
Isaiah  (xiv.  28.  xxxii.)  ; — against  JlToab  (xv.  xvi.) ; — 
against  Damascus  (xvii.),  and  Egypt,  (xix.  xx.) 

II.  Prophets  who  delivered  their  Predictions  between  the  carry' 
ing  of  the  Israelites  into  Captivity  by  the  Assyrians,  and  the 
first  Expedition  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 

1.  In  JuDAH,  under  Hezekiah,  Hosea  and  Isaiah  (xxiv.  Ivi.)  ; 
— under  Manasseh,  Joel  and  Habakkuk; — under  Josiah, 
Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah. 

2.  Prophets  who  delivered  predictions  against  other  Na- 
tions : — against  Jfineveh  under  Hezekiah,  Nahum ; — 
against  Edom,  Obadiah  ; — against  Arabia,  Ise^ah  (xxi.), 
and  Tyre,  (xxxiii.) 

III.  Prophets  during  the  Babylonish  Captivity  who  delivered 
their  Predictions. 

1.  Concerning  the  Jews,  in  Judsea,  Jeremiah ;  in  Babylon, 
Daniel ;  in  Chaldsea,  Ezekiel ;  in  Egypt,  Jeremiah. 

2.  Against  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  viz.  against  Babylon, 
Jeremiah  (1.  li.)  ;  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  Jeremiah  (xlvi.) ; 
and  Ezekiel  (xxvi. — xxviii.)  ; — JMoab,  Jeremiah  (xlviii.), 
and  Ammon  (xlix.)  ; — JMoab,  Ammon,  Edom,  and  th« 
Philistines,  Ezekiel.  (xxv.) 

IV.  Prophets  who  delivered  Predictions  in  Judaea  after  the 
Captivity. 

Under  Darius,  Zechariah  and  Haggai ; — afterwards,  Malachi. ^ 
Although  the  preceding  arrangement  has  its  advantages 
as  exhibiting  the  order  oi  the  prophets,  and  the  kingdoms 
or  nations  concerning  whom  they  prophesied,  yet  it  cannot 
be  conveniently  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  the 
writings  of  each  prophet.  The  annexed  table  of  Bishop 
Gray  commodiously  exhibits  the  prophets  in  their  supposed 
order  of  time  according  to  the  taoles  of  Archbishop  New 
come  and  Mr.  Blair,  with  a  few  variations ;''  and  though  the 
precise  time,  in  which  some  of  them  delivered  theii  predic- 
tions, cannot,  perhaps,  be  traced  in  every  instance,  yet  it  is 
hoped  that  this  table  will  be  found  sufficiently  correct  for 
ascertaining  the  chronology  of  their  several  prophecies. 

»  Calmet.  Dissertations,  torn.  ii.  pp.  372—374. 

»  Franckii  Introductio  ad  Lectionem  Prophetaruiri,  pp.  39—41 

•  Bishop  Gray's  Key,  p.  420. 
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According  to  this  table,  the  times  when  the  prophets  flou- 
rished may  be  referred  to  three  periods,*  viz.  1.  Before  the 
Babylonian  captivity; — 2.  Near  to  and  during  tliat  event; 
— and,  3.  After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon.  And 
if,  in  these  three  periods,  we  parallel  the  prophetical  writings 
with  the  historical  books  written  during  tlie  same  times,  they 
will  materially  illustrate  each  other.  The  second  volume  of 
Mr.  Townsend's  Harmony  of  the  Old  Testament  will  be 
found  of  considerable  service  in  studying  the  writings  of  the 
prophets. 

For  a  sketch  of  the  profajic  history  of  the  East,  from  the 
lime  of  Solomon  to  the  Babylonian  captivity,  illustrative  of 
ilic  Prophetic  Writings,  see  the  articles  Assyria,  Babylon, 
Egypt,  Media,  and  Persia,  in  the  Historical  and  Gcographi- 
;-aV  Index  in  this  volume. 


SECTION  n. 

OK  THE    PROPHETS  WHO    FLOURISHED    BEFORE  THE  BABYLONIAN 

CAPTIVITY. 

§  I.  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  JONAH. 

\.  Title  and  author. — II.  Occasion  of  the  prophecy  of  Jonah. — 
III.  Scope. — IV.  Si/nopsis  of  its  contents. 

BEFORE    CHRIST,  856 784. 

I.  This  book  is,  by  the  Hebrews,  called  niv  idd  (sepHfR 
ionoh),  or  the  Book  of  Jonah,  from  its  author  Jonah,  the 

'  Professor  .lahn  and  Dr.  Ackermann  divide  the  prophets  into  four  pe- 
riods; viz.  1.  Those  who  prophesied  under  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
flezekiah ;— 2.  Prophets  whose  age  has  not  been  recorded; — 3.  Prophets, 
Vom  the  age  of  Josiah  to  the  end  of  the  captivity  ;  and,  4.  Prophets  who 
«vcd  after  the  captivity.  The  arrangement  above  given  is  preferably 
idopted,  aa  being  more'  simple  and  comprehensive. 


son  of  Amitlai,  who  was  a  native  of  Gath-Heplier  in  the  tribe 
of  Zabulon,  which  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  afterwards  of  Galilee.  (Jon.  i.  1.  with  Josh.  xix.  13.' 
and  2  Kings  xiv.  25.)  lie  is  supjiosed  to  have  prophesied 
to  the  ton  tribes  according  to  Bishop  Lloyd,  towards  the 
close  of  Jehu's  reign,  or  in  the  i)rginning  of  lehoahaz's 
reign;  though  Witsius,  Blair,  and  Bishop  N'(-wcnme,  Jahn, 
and  others,  with  greater  probability,  place  liim  mder  Jero- 
boam 11.  about  forty  years  later.  Witli  tlie  exception  of  his 
sublime  ode  in  the  second  chapter,  the  book  ot  Jonah  is  a 
simple  narrative. 

II.  It  is  very  probable,  that,  at  the  time  Jonah  promised 
the  restoring  ana  enlarging  of  the  cog.s/*  of  Israel  in  the  days 
of  Jeroboam  II.  (2  Kings  xiv.  25.),  when  both  the  king  and 
people  were  exceedingly  wicked,  he  also  invited  them  to  re- 
])(i)tance  and  reformation. .  But  the  Israelites  still  continuing 
iiiipcnilcMil  and  obdurate,  God  took  occasion  to  send  him  to 
Nineveh,  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  to  denounce 
the  impending  divine  judgments  against  its  abandoned  in- 
habitants. Jonah,  declining  the  commission,  was  cast  into 
the  sea  from  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  sailing  to  Tarshish, 
and  was  swallowed  by  a  large  fish  ;  not,  says  Irenaeus,^  that 
he  might  be  swallowed  up,  but  that,  by  his  miraculous  de- 
liverance (pr<;paring  Jonah  to  preach  more  dutifully,  and 
the  Ninevites  to  hear  more  effectually),  the  people  of  Israel 
might  be  provoked  to  repent  by  the  repentance  of  Nineveh.^ 
The  time  of  Jonah's  continuance  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  was 
a  type  of  our  Lord's  continuance  in  the  grave.  (Luke  xi.  30.) 
The  fvmie  of  the  prophet's  miraculous  preservation  was  sc 
widely  pro])agate(l  as  to  reach  even  Greece :  whence,  as 
Grotius,  Huet,  Bochart,  and  other  learned  men  have  re- 
marked, the  story  was  derived  of  Hercules  having  escapee 
alive  out  of  the  fish's  belly.' 

III.  The  Scope  of  this  book  is  to  show,  by  the  very 
striking  example  of  the  Ninevites,  the  divine  forbearance 
and  long-suffering  towards  sinners,  who  were  spared  on  their 
sincere  repentance.  From  the  conduct  of  tne  Ninevites, 
Jesus  Christ  takes  occasion  to  reprove  the  perfidiousness  of 
the  Jews.  (Matt.  xii.  41.)  The  evidence  offered  by  Jonah 
was  sufficient  to  convince  and  lead  the  former  to  repentance ; 
while  the  Jews,  who  had  the  greater  evidence  of  miracles, 
and  the  more  convincing  evidence  of  our  Saviour's  doctrine, 
continued  obstinately  impenitent.  Some  critics  have  imagin- 
ed that  the  prophecy  of  Jonah  is  a  parabolic  history ;  but 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  sacred  historians  and  Jesus 
Christ  speak  of  him  (2  Kings  xiv.  25.  Matt.  xii.  39.  41.  xvi. 
4.  and  Luke  xi.  29.)  it  is  evident  that  this  book  is  a  true 
narrative  of  a  real  person,  and  that  Jonah  was  a  prophet  of 
considerable  eminence.' 

IV.  The  book  of  Jonah  consists  of  two  parts;  viz. 
Part  I.  His  first  mission  to  Nineveh,  and  his  attempt  to  flee 

to  Tarshish,  and  its  frustration,  together  with  his  d(divery 
from  the  stomach  of  the  great  fish  w'hich  had  swallowed 
him.  (ch.  i.  ii.) 
Part  II,  His  second  mission,  and  its  happy  result  to  the 
Ninevites,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  prophet's  preaching, 
repented  in  dust  and  ashes  (iii.) ;  and  tne  discontent  oi 
Jonah,  who,  dreading  lest  his  veracity  as  a  prophet  should 
be  questioned  in  consequence  of  God  s  merciful  change  of 

Surpose,  repined  at  the  sparing  of  the  Ninevites  whose 
estruction  ne  seems  to  have  expected,  (iv.)  No  reproof 
can  be  more  gentle  than  that  given  by  God  to  the  murmur- 
ing prophet  (10,  11.),  or  present  a  more  endearing  picture 
of  Him  "  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works." 


§  2.    ON  the  book  of  the  PROPHET  AMOS. 

I.  Author. — II.   Occasion  of  his  prophecy. — III.  Its   scope. — 
IV.  Synopsis  of  its  contents. — V.  Observ'ions  on  its  style. 

BEFORE   CHRIST,   810 7P5. 

I.  Amos  is  the  third  of  the  minor  prophets,  according  to 
the  order  adopted  in  our  modern  Bibles :  ne  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Tekoah,  a  small  town  in  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  situate  about  four  leagues  to  the  south  of  Jerusa- 
lem. There  is,  however,  no  proof  of  his  being  a  native  of 
this  place,  except  his  retiring  thither  when  driven  from  Bethel 

»  Adversus  Ilxres.  lib.  iii.  c.  22. 

»  Roberts's  t'lavjs  nibliorum,  p.  667. 

«  See  Grotius  de  Veritate,  lib.  i.  c.  16.  in  notis.  Huet,  Demonstr.  Evan 
gelica,  prop.  iv.  vol.  i.  n.  433.  8vo.  edit.  Bocharti  Opera,  lom.  iii.  p.  742. 
et  seq.  Tfeiffer  in  Difficiliora  Loca  Scripture,  Conturia  4.  Locus  Ixxxvi. 
(0pp.  torn.  i.  pp.  447,  448.) 

»  The  reality  of  the  history  and  prophecy  of  Jonah  is  fuliy  proved  again* 
the  modern  neologians  by  Alber,  Institutiones  HernicneuticaB,  Vet  Tsst 
torn.  iii.  pp  399—407. 
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by  Anmziali,  the  hifrli-priest  of  Bethel.  (Amos  vii,  10.  13.) 
Calmet  thinks  he  was  born  in  the  territories  of  Israel.  We 
have  more  certain  information  of  his  rank  and  condition  in 
life ;  for  he  himself  tells  us  that  he  was  "  no  prophet,  neither 
a  prophet's  son:"  in  other  words,  that  he  was  not  educated 
in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  but  was  called  to  the  prophetic 
office  from  being  a  herdsman  and  a  ^ntliercr  (or  cultivator) 
of  sycamore  fruit.  Tliat  he  propliesieil  durin<r  the  reions  of 
Uzziah  king  of  Judah,  and  of  Jeroboam  11.  son  of  .loash, 
we  are  not  only  informed  from  the  first  verse  of  las  predic- 
tions, but  we  also  have  internal  evidence  of  it  from  the 
argument  or  subject-matter  of  his  book.  Vox  the  prophet 
describes  the  state  of  tlic  kingdom  of  Israel,  particulailv  in 

chap.  vi.  12 14.,  to  be  precisely  such  as  is  recorded  in 

2  iSno-sxiv.  23.  et  serj.  We  further  iearn  from  Amns  i.  1 ., 
that  h'e  began  to  prophesy  in  the  second  year  before  the 
earthquake,"  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah ;  which  is,  by  Josephus 
and  most  commentators,  referred  to  that  prince's  usurpation 
of  the  sacerdotal  office  when  he  attempted  to  offer  incense. 
Consequently  Amos  was  contemporary  with  Hosea  (though 
he  is  supposed  not  to  have  lived  so  long  as  tlie  last-mentioned 
prophet),  with  Jonah,  and  probably  also  with  Joel. 

n.  The  Occasion  on  which  Amos  delivered  his  predictions, 
was  the  oppression  of  the  Jews  and  Israelites  by  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  and  the  state  of  the  two  kingdoms  under 
Uzziah  and  Jeroboam  II.  (Ames  i.  compared  with  2  Kings 
xiv.  25  —  27.  and  2  Chron.  xxvi.  6  — 15.)  But  as  the 
inhabitants  of  those  kingdoms,  especially  the  Israelites, 
abandoned  themselves  to  idolatry,  effi2minacy,  avarice,  and 
cruelty  to  the  poor,  contrary  to  the  divine  command,  the 
prophet  takes  occasion  thence  to  reprove  them  with  the 
utmost  severity  for  their  wickedness. 

III.  The  Scope  of  the  book  is  to  certify  to  the  twelve 
tribes  the  destruction  of  the  neighbouring  nations ;  to  alarm 
those  who  "  were  at  large  in  Zion,"  living  in  a  state  of  carnal 
security,  by  the  denunciation  of  imminent  punishment,  to 
lead  them  to  repentance;  and  to  cheer  tliose  who  were  truly 
penitent  with  the  promise  of  deliverance  from  future  captivity, 
and  of  the  greiUer  prosperity  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  of 
which  we  have  a  particular  prediction  in  ch.  ix.  11. 

IV.  The  book  of  Amos  contains  nine  chapters  or  discourses. 
of  which  Calmet  thinks  that  the  seventh  is  first  in  order  of 
time :  it  may  be  divided  into  three  parts ;  viz. 

Part  I.  T/ie  Judgments  of  Gad  denuunced  agaimf  the  neigh- 
bouring Gentile  Nations:  as  the  Syrians  (ch.  i.  1 — 5.), 
which  see  fulfilled  in  2  Kings  xvi.  9. ;  the  Philistines  (i. 
6—8.),  recorded  as  accomplished  in  2  Kings  xviii.  8.  Jer. 
xlvii.  1.  5.  and  2  Chron.  xxvi.  6. ;  the  Tynans  (i.  9,  10.)  ; 
the  Edomites  (i.  11,  12.  compared  with  Jer.  xxv.  9.  21. 
xxvii.  3.  6.  and  1  Mace.  v.  3.)  ;  the  Ammonites  (13 — 15.) ; 
and  the  Moabites.  (ii.  1 — 3.) 

ART  II.   The  divine  Judgments  denounced  against  Judah  and 

Israel  (ii.  4.  ix.  1 — 10.)  ;  and  herein  we  have. 

Sect.  1.  The  divine  judgments  against  Judah  (ii.  4,  5.)  which 

were  literally  executed  about  two  hundred  years  afterwards. 

Sect.  2.  Against  Israel,  to  whom  the  prophet's  mission  was 

chiefly  directed,  and  to  whom  we  have  four  distinct  sermons 

delivered  by  him ;  viz. 

DISCOURSE  I.  A  general  reproof  and  aggravation  of  their  various  sins 

against  God.  (ii.  G— 16  ) 
DISCOURSE  II.  A  denuncialion  of  the  divine  judgments,  with  a  parti- 
cular enumeration  of  the  several  causes,  (iii.)  , 
DISCOURSE  III.  A  reproof  of  the  Israelites  for  tlieir  luxury  and  oppres- 
sion, (iv.) 
DISCOURSE  IV.  A  lamentation  over  the  house  of  Israel,  with  an  earnest 
exhortation  to  them  to  repent,  and  (o  seeii  the  Lord  ;  and  to  aban- 
don their  idolatry,  luxurious  ease,  and  sinful   alliances  with  their 
idolatrous  neighbours,  (v.  vi.)  In  ch.  v.  6.  the  carrying  of  the  Israel- 
ites into  captivity,  beyond  Damascus  into  Assyria,  is  explicitly 
announced :  see  its  fulfilment  in  2  Kings  xv.  29.  and  xvii.  5—23. 
The  certainty,  nearness,  and  severity  of  the  judgments  thus  de- 
nounced are  confirmed  by  several  prophetic  visions,  contained  in 
chapters  vii.  viii.i  and  ix.  1—10. 

Part  III.  Consolatory  or  Evangelical  Promises  describing  the 
Restoration  of  the  Church  by  the  Messiah,  first,  under  the 
type  of  raising  up  the  fallen  tabernacle  of  David  (ix.  11, 
12.);  and,  secondly,  announcing  magnificent  temporal 
blessings ;  viz.  great  abundancer  return  from  captivity, 

'  An  eminent  comincniatnr  is  of  opinion  that  the  prophet  Amos  in  viii. 
9,  10.  foretells  that,  during  their  solemn  festivals,  the  sun  should  be  dark- 
ened by  an  eclipse,  which  in  those  days  was  accounted  omtnoMS,  and 
Bhould  turn  their  joy  into  mournin?.  According  to  Archbishop  Usher 
(A.  M.  3213.):  about  eleven  years  after  Amos  prophesied,  there  were  two 
great  eclipses  of  the  sun,  one  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  the  other  at  the 
time  of  the  passover.  This  prophecy,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  one 
Df  those  numerous  predictions  which  we  have  alrea-iy  shown  have  a  dou- 
ble meaning,  and  apply  to  more  than  one  event.  See  Lowth's  Commentary 
»n  tiie  Prophets,  p.  453.  4th  edit. 


and  re-establishment  in  their  own  land,  all  of  which  were 

prophetic  of  the  blessings  to  be  bestow c'  under  the  reign 

of  the  Messiah,  (ix.  13— 15.) 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  supernatural  chdi-acter  of  the  pre- 
dictions contained  in  this  book,  they  ough.  to  be  compared 
with  the  history  of  the  times ;  from  winch  it  appears,  that, 
when  they  were  made,  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah 
were  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  See  2  Kings  xiv.  1 — 17 
xvi.  1 — 7.  2  Chron.  xxv.  xxvi.;  also  2  Kings  xiii.  1 — 9. 
23.  10—20.  25.  2  Chron.  xxv.  17—24.  and  2  Kings  xiv. 
23—28.2 

V.  Jerome  calls  Amos  "rude  in  speech,  but  not  in  know- 
ledge,"^ applying  to  him  what  St.  Paul  modestly  professes 
of  himself.  (2  Cor.  xi.  G.) 

Calmet  and  many  others  have  followed  the  authority  of 
Jerome,  in  speaking  of  this  prophet  as  if  he  were  indeed 
quite  rude,  ineloquent,  and  destitute  of  all  the  embellishments 
of  composition.  The  matter,  however,  as  Bishop  Lowth  has 
remarked,  is  far  otherwise  : — "  Let  any  person  who  has  can- 
dour and  perspicuity  enough  to  judge,  not  from  the  man,  but 
from  his  writings,  open  tire  volume  of  his  predictions,  aiid 
he  will,  I  think,  agree  that  our  shepherd  '  is  not  a  whit  be- 
hind the  very  chief  of  the  prophets.  (2  Cor.  xi.  5.)  He  will 
agree,  that  as,  iu  sublimity  and  magnificence,  he  is  almost 
equal  to  the  greatest,  so,  in  splendour  of  diction,  and  ele- 
gance of  expression,  he  is  scarcely  inferior  to  an)^  The  same 
celestial  spirit,  indeeii,  actuated  Isaiah  and  Daniel  in  the 
court,  and  Amos  in  the  sheepfolds  :  constantly  selecting  such 
interpreters  of  the  divine  will  as  were  best  adapted  to  the 
occasion,  and  sometimes  '  from  the  mouth  of  babes  and  suck 
lings  perfecting  praise,' — constantly  employing  the  natural 
eloquence  of  some,  and  occasionally  making  others  elo 
quent."^  Many  of  the  most  elegant  images  employed  by 
A.iTiOS  are  drawn  from  objects  in  rural  life,  with  which  he 
was,  from  his  avocations,  most  intimately  conversant 


§  3.  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  HOSEA. 

I.  Author  aiid  date. — II.  Occasion  and  scope  of  the  pro- 
phecy.— III.  Synopsis  of  its  contents. — IV.  Observationt 
on  its  style. 

BEFORE    CHRIST,  810 725. 

I.  Concerning  the  family  of  Hosea,  we  have  no  certain 
information,  except  what  is  furnished  to  us  by  the  first  verse 
of  his  prophecj^  which  states  that  he  w"as  the  son  of  Beeri, 
whom  some  Jewish  commentators  confound  with  Beerah, 
a  prince  of  the  Reubenites,  who  was  carried  into  captivity 
with  the  ten  tribes  by  Tiglath-pileser  kin^of  Assyria.  He 
prophesied  durincr  the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  and  Ahaz, 
and  in  the  third  year  ofHezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  and 
during  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  king  of  Israel ;  and  it  is 
most  probable  that  he  was  an  Israelite,  and  lived  in  the  king- 
dom of  Samaria  or  of  the  ten  tribes,  as  his  predictions  are 
chiefly  directed  against  their  wickedness  and  idolatry.  But, 
with  the  severest  denunciations  of  vengeance,  he  blends 
promises  of  mercy ;  and  the  transitions  from  the  one  to  the 
other  are  frequently  sudden  and  unexpected.  Rosenmiillei 
and  Jahn,  after  Calmet,  are  of  opinion  that  the  title  of  this 
book  is  a  subsequent  addition,  and  that  Hosea  did  not  pro- 
phesy longer  th;in  from  forty  to  sixty  years,  and  that  he  died, 
or  at  least  wrote  his  predictions,  before  the  year  725  before 
the  Christian  sera.  His  writings  unquestionably  were, 
originally,  in  a  metrical  form,  although  tliat  arrangement  is 
now,  perhaps,  irrecoverably  lost. 

II.  The  ten  tribes  (whom  this  prophet  often  collectively 
terms  Ephraim,  Israel,  and  Samaria)  having  revolted  from 
Rehoboam  the  son  of  Solomon  to  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat, 
who  set  up  the  two  idol  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  conse- 
quently deprived  themselves  of  the  pure  worship  of  Jehovah 
at  Jerusalem,  and  speedily  fell  into  the  grossest  idolatry.* 
Jeroboam  II.  the  son  of  Joash  was  equally  wicked  with  the 
first  sovereign  of  that  name ;  and  the  Israelites  were  but  too 
prone  to  follow  the  bad  examples  of  their  wicked  kings, 
esp<!cially  if  their  aflTairs  were  prosperous,  as  we  learn  those 
of  Jeroboam  II.  were.  (Compare  2  Kings  xiv.  25 — 27.)  In 
his  days,  therefore,  Jehovah  raised  uj)  the  prophet  Hosea,  to 
convince  them  of  their  apostacy,  and  recover  them  to  the 
worship  of  the  true  God.  Bishop  Horsley,  however,  is  of 
opinion  that  Hosea's  principal  subject  i^  that,  which  is  the 

»  Professor  Turner's  translation  of  Jdha's  ln'rodue*T" on,  p.  325. 

'  Hieronymi  Prsef.  Comment,  in  Amos. 

*  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  lect.  xxi  p.  9S 

»  Roberts's  Clavis  Biblioruin.  p.  G56. 
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Jrincipal  subject  of  all  the  prophets,  viz.  "  the  {fuilt  of  the 
ewisii  nation  in  {/i  ncral,  their  disobedient  refractory  spirit, 
the  heavy  judfrnK'nts  that  awaited  them,  their  final  converwion 
to  God,  tiieir  re-establishniont  in  the  land  of  promise,  and 
their  restoration  to  God's  favour,  and  to  a  condition  of  the 
greatest  national  prosperity,  and  of  high  pre-eminence  amontr 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  under  the  immediate  protection  ol 
the  Messiah,  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  world.  lie  confnies 
himself  more  closely  to  this  single  subject  than  any  oiIut 
prophet,  lie  seems,  indeed,  of  all  the  prophets,  if  I  may  so 
express  my  conception  of  his  peculiar  character,  to  have  been 
the  most  of  a  Jew.  (Jnmnaratively,  he  seems  to  care  but 
Utile  about  other  ptiople.  lie  wandcirs  not,  like  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, and  Ezekiel,  into  the  collateral  history  of  the  sur- 
rounding heathen  nations.  He  meddles  not,  like  Daniel, 
with  the  revolutions  of  the  great  empires  of  the  world.  His 
own  country  seems  to  engross  his  whole  attention  ;  her  privi- 
leges, her  crimes,  her  punishment,  her  pardon.  He  predicts, 
indeed,  in  the  strongest  and  clearest  terms,  the  ingrafting  of 
the  Gentiles  into  the  church  of  God.  But  he  mentions  it 
oidy  generally  :  he  enters  not,  like  Isaiah,  into  a  minute  de- 
tail of  the  progress  of  the  business.  Mor  does  he  describe, 
in  any  detail,  the  previous  contest  with  the  apostate  faction 
in  the  latter  ages.  He  makes  no  explicit  mention  of  the 
share  which  the  converted  (ii'utiles  arc  to  have  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  natural  Israel  in  their  ancient  seats: 
subjects  which  make  so  striking  a  part  of  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah,  Daniel,  Zecliariah,  Haggai,  and,  occasionally,  of  the 
other  prophets.  He  alludes  to  tlie  calling  of  our  Lord  from 
Egypt:  to  the  resurrection  on  the  lliird  day  :  he  touches,  but 
only  in  general  terms,  upon  llu;  final  overthrow  of  the  Anti- 
christian  army  in  Palestine,  by  the  immediate  interposition 
of  Jehovah;  and  iui  celebrates,  in  the  loftiest  strains  of  tri- 
tmiph  and  exultation,  the  Saviour's  fin;!  victory  over  death 
and  hell.  But  yet,  of  all  the  prophets,  he  certainly  enters 
the  least  into  the  detail  of  the  mysteries  of  redemption.  We 
have  nothing  in  him  descriptive  of  the  events  of  the  interval 
between  the  two  advents  of  our  Lord.  Nothing  diffuse  and 
circumstantial,  upon  the  great  and  interesting  mysteries  of 
the  incarnation  and  the  atonement.  His  country  and  his 
kindred  is  the  subject  next  his  heart.  Their  crimes  excite 
his  indignation  ;  their  sufferino;s  interest  his  pity ;  their  future 
exaltation  is  the  object  on  whu-b  his  imagination  fixes  with 
delight.  It  is  a  remarkable  dispensation  of  Providence,  that 
clear  notices,  though  in  general  terms,  of  the  universal  re- 
demption, should  be  found  in  a  writer  so  strongly  possessed 
with  national  partialities.  This  Judaism  seems  to  make  the 
particular  character  of  Hosea  as  a  prophet.  Not  that  the  ten 
tribes  are  exclusively  his  subject.  His  country  is  indeed  his 
particular  and  constant  subject ;  b>it  his  country  generally, 
in  both  its  branches,  not  in  either  taken  by  itself,"' 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  general  argu- 
ment of  Hosea's  prophecy  "  appears  to  be  the  iortuncs  of  the 
whole  Jewish  nation  in  its  two  great  branches  ;  not  the  par- 
ticular concerns  (and  least  of  all  the  particular  temporal  con- 
cerns) of  either  branch  exclusively.  And  to  this  grand 
opening  the  whole  sequel  of  the  prophecy  corresponds.  In 
setting  forth  the  vices  of  the  people,  the  picture  is  chiefly 
taken,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  from  the  manners  of 
the  prophet's  own  times ;  in  part  of  which  the  corruption, 
in  either  kingdom,  was  at  the  greatest  height;  after  the 
death  of  Jeroboam,  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  in  the  reign 
of  Ahaz,  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  And  there  is  occasion- 
ally much  allusion,  sometimes  predictive  allusion,  to  the 
principal  events  of  the  prophet's  times.  And  much  more  to 
the  events  i  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  than  to  those  in  Judah. 
Perhaps,  because  the  danger  being  more  immediately  immi- 
nent in  the  former  kingdom,  the  state  of  things  in  that  was 
more  alarming,  and  the  occurrences,  for  that  reason,  more 
interesting.  Still  the  history  of  his  own  times  in  detail  in 
either  kingdom  is  not  the  prophet':^  subject.  It  furnishes 
similes  and  allusions,  but  it  makes  no  considerable  part,  in- 
deed it  makes  no  part  at  all,  of  the  action  (if  I  may  so  call 
it)  of  the  poem.  The  action  lies  in  events  beyond  the  pro- 
phet's times;  the  commencement,  indeed,  within  them;  but 
the  termination,  in  times  yet  future ;  and  although  we  may 
hope  the  contrary,  for  aught  we  know  with  certainty,  remote. 
The  deposition  of  Jehu's  family,  by  the  murder  of  Zedekiah, 
Ihe  son  and  successor  of  Jeroboam,  was  the  commencement: 
-he  termination  will  be  the  restoration  of  the  whole  Jewish 
nalioa  under  one  head,  in  the  latter  days,  in  the  great  day 
•«f  Jeziael ;  and  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  action  are  the 

•  Bishop  Ilorsley's  Hosea,  Preface,  pp.  vii.  viii. 


judgments  which  were  to  fall,  and  accordingly  have  fallen 
upon  the  two  distinct  kingdoms  of  Israel  ami  Judah,  typifiec 
by  Lo-ruhamah  and  Lo-ammi.''^ 

'I'hc  Scope  of  this  prophet's  prediction  is,  1.  Partly  Ut 
delect,  reprove,  and  convince  the  Jewish  nation  generally, 
and  the  Israelites  in  particular,  of  their  many  and  lieinous 
sins,  especially  of  their  gross  idolatry ;  the  corrupt  state  of 
the  kingdorn  is  also  incidentally  noticed  ; — 2.  Partly  to  de- 
nounce the  imminent  and  utter  rejection,  final  cantiviiy,  and 
destruction  of  the  Israelites  by  the  Assyrians  (if  the  former 
jicrsisted  in  their  wicked  career),  notwithstanding  all  their 
vain  confidence  in  the  assistance  to  be  affordecf  thein  by 
Egypt; — and,  3.  Partly  to  invite  them  to  repentance  with 
promises  of  mercy,  and  evangelical  predictions  of  the  future 
restoration  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews,  and  their  ultimate  con- 
version to  Christianity. 5 

IH.  The  prophecy  of  Hosea  contains  fourteen  chapters, 
which  may  be  divided  into  five  sections  or  discourses,  exclu- 
sive of  the  title  in  ch.  i.  I. ;  viz. 

DiscouHSK  1.  Under  the  fipure  of  the  supposed'  infidelity  of  the 
prophet's  wife  is  represented  the  spiritual  infidelity  of  the  Isra- 
elites, a  remnant  of  whom,  it  is  promised,  shall  be  saved  (i.  2 
— 11.),  and  they  arc  exhorted  to  forsake  idolatry,  (ii.  1 — 11.) 
Promises  arc  then  introduced,  on  the  general  conversion  of  the 
t-wclve  tribes  to  Christianity  ;  and  the  gracious  purposes  ot 
Jehovah  towards  the  ten  tribes,  or  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in 
particular,  are  represented  under  the  figure  of  the  prophet 
taking  back  bis  wife  on  her  amendment,   (ii.  11 — 23.  iii.) 

DiscouiisE  2.  The  prophet,  in  direct  terms,  inveighs  against  the 
bloodshed  and  idolatry  of  the  Israelites  (iv.  1 — 14.  17 — -19.), 
against  which  the  inhabitants  of  Judah  are  exhorted  to  take 
warning.  (15,  IG.)  In  chap.  v.  1— -14.  the  divine  jdlginents 
arc  denounced  against  the  priests,  the  people,  and  the  princes 
of  Israel,  to  whom  are  held  out  promises  of  pardon  in  v.  15. 
which  are  continued  through  verses  1 — 3.  of  chap.  vi.  The 
metaphors  used  by  the  prophet  on  this  occasion  are  remark- 
ably strong  and  beautiful.  The  resurrection,  the  morning,  and 
the  refreshing  showers,  in  their  season,  supply  them  ;  in  a 
more  immediate  sense  they  denote  a  .<;peedy  and  graciou?;  de- 
liverance, but  in  a  remote  sense  they  refer  to  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  (compare  Hosea  vi.  2.  with  1  Cor.  xv,  4.)  and  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel. 

DiscouusK  3.  The  prophet's  exhortations  to  repentance  iiroving 
ineflectual,  God  complains  by  him  of  their  obstinate  iniquity 
and  idolatry  (vi.  4 — 1 1.  vii.  1 — 10.),  and  denounces  that  Israel 
will  be  carried  into  captivity  into  Assyria  by  Sennacherib,  not- 
withstanding their  reliance  on  Egypt  for  assistance,  (vii.  1 1 — 
16.  viii.) 

DiscoeusE  4.  The  captivity  and  dispersion  of  Israel  is  further 
threatened  (ix.  x.)  ;  the  Israelites  are  reproved  for  their  idol- 
atry, yet  they  shall  not  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  their  return 
to  their  own  country  is  foretold,  (xi.)-^  Renewed  denuncia< 
tions  are  made  on  account  of  their  idolatrj'.    (xii.  xiii.  1 — 8.) 

DiscocnsE  5.  After  a  terrible  denunciation  of  divine  punish- 
ment, intermixed  with  promises  of  restoration  from  captivity 
(xiii.  9 — 16.),  the  prophet  exhorts  the  Israelites  to  repentance, 
and  furnishes  them  with  a  beautiful  form  of  prayer  adapted  tc. 
their  situation  (xiv.  1 — 3.)  ;  and  foretells  their  reformation 
from  idolatry,  together  with  the  subsequent  restoration  of  all 
the  tribes  from  their  dispersed  state,  and  their  conversion  to 
the  Gospel.  (4—9.) 

IV.  The  style  of  Hosea,  Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  exhibits 
the  appearance  of  very  remote  antiquity ;  it  is  pointed,  ener- 
getic, and  concise.  It  bears  a  distinguished  mark  of  poetical 
composition,  in  that  pristine  brevity  and  condensation  which 
is  observable  in  the  sentences,  and  which  later  writers  have 
in  some  measure  neglected.  This  peculiarity  has  not  escaped 
the  observation  of  Jerome,  who  remarks  that  this  prophet  is 


«  Bishop  Horsley's  Ilose.i,  Preface,  p.  xxvii. 

»  ltol]crts's  Clavis  Hililioruiii,  p.  656. 

«  Bishop  Hor.sloy  contends  at  (treat  lenslh,  contrary  to  most  interpreters, 
that  ttie  prophet's  iiiarriase  was  a  real  transaction,  and  a  type  of  the  whole 
Jewish  nation,  distinct  parts  of  which  were  typified  by  the  three  children 
.lezriiel,  I.oruliainah,  and  I/iainmi.  See  the  Preface  to  his  version  of 
Hosea,  pp.  viii. — .vxv.  \Vilsin.=,  however,  has  sliown  that  the  whole  was 
a  fi_'iir;itive  representation.    Miscell.  Sacr.  lib.  i.  pp.  90—92. 

s  Tlio  prediction  in  Hosea  xi.  10,  11.,  respecting  the  return  of  the  Israel- 
ite.s  :,)  ihiir  own  country,  was  partly  I'ulfilled  in  coiispqucnce  of  Cyrus's 
decree  (iChron.  .xx.xvi.'22,23.  Er.ra'i.  1—1.);  but,  in  its  fullest  extent,  il 
remains  to  be  accomplished  in  the  future  restora'ion  of  the  Jews  to  theii 
own  land.  This  is  one  instance,  among  many,  in  which  the  language  of  the 
prophets  is  adapted  to  two  or  more  events.  We  have  the  aulhon^  of  aa 
in.-pired  writer  to  extend  tliis  remark  to  another  part  of  the  same  chapter 
(Compare  xi.  1.  with  Matt.  ii.  15.)  .Smith's  Suuuuai7  View  of  the  Prophets, 
p.  177 
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altogethei  laconic  and  sententious.'  "  But  this  verj'  circum- 
stance, which  anciently  Avas  supposed  to  impart  uncommon 
force  and  elegance,  in  the  present  state  of  Hebrew  literature, 
is  productive  of  so  much  obscurity,  that  although  the  general 
subject  of  this  writer  is  sufHciently  obvious,  he  is  the  most 
difficult  and  perplexed  of  all  the  propliets.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  reason  for  the  obscurity  of  his  stylo.  Hosea, 
we  have  seen,  prophesied  during  the  reigns  of  the  four  kings 
of  Judah,  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah  :  the  dura- 
tion of  his  ministry,  therefore,  in  whatever  manner  we  calcu- 
late it,  must  include  a  very  considerable  space  of  time.  W  e 
have  now  only  a  small  volume  of  his  remaining,  which,  it 
seems,  contains  his  principal  prophecies;  and  these  are 
extant  in  a  continued  series,  with  no  marks  of  distinction  as 
to  the  times  when  they  were  published,  or  of  which  they 
treat.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  if,  in  perusing  the  pro- 
phecies of  Hosea,  we  sometimes  find  ourselves  in  a  similar 
predicament  with  those  who  consulted  the  scattered  leaves 
»fthe  sybil. "2 

§    4.  ON    THE    BOOK    OF    THE    PROPHET    ISAIAH. 

[.  Jinthor  and  date. — II.  Genumeness  of  Isaiah^  s  prophecies. — 
III.  Scope. — IV.  Analysis  of  the  contents  of  this  book. — 
V.    Observations  on  its  stifle. 

BEFORE  cniiisT,  810 — 698. 
Though  fifth  in  the  order  of  time,  the  writings  of  the  pro- 
[)het  Isaiah  are  placed  first  in  order  of  the  prophetical  books, 
principally  on  account  of  the  sublimity  and  importance  of 
[lis  predictions,  and  partly  also  because  the  book,  which 
bears  his  name,  is  larger  than  all  the  twelve  minor  prophets 
put  together. 

I.  Concerning  his  family  and  descent  nothing  certain  has 
been  recorded,  except  what  he  himself  tells  us  (i.  1.),  viz. 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Amotz,  and  discharged  the  prophetic 
office  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah, 
kini^s  of  Judah,  who  successively  flourished  between  a.  m. 
3194  and  3305.  There  is  a  current  tradition  that  he  was  of 
the  blood-royal;  and  some  writers  have  affirmed  that  his 
father  Amotz  or  Amos  was  the  son  of  Joash,  and,  conse- 
quently, brother  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah.  .Terome,  on  the 
authority  of  some  rabbinical  writers,  says,  that  the  pronhet 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Manasseh  king  of  .Tudah  ; 
but  this  opinion  is  scarcely  credible,  because  Manasseh  did 
not  commence  his  reign  until  about  sixty  years  after  Isaiah 
had  begun  to  discharge  his  prophetic  functions.  He  must, 
indeed,  have  exercised  the  ofl[ice  of  a  prophet  during  a  long 
period  of  time,  if  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh ;  for  the 
lowest  computation,  beginning  from  the  year  in  which  Uzziah 
died,  when  he  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  received  his 
first  appointment  to  that  office,  brings  it  to  sixty-one  years. 
But  the  tradition  of  the  Jews,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
most  Christian  commentators,  that  he  was  jiut  to  death  by 
Manasseh,  is  very  uncertain;  and  Aben  Ezra,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Jewish  writers,  is  rather  of  opinion  tliat  he 
died  before  Hezekiah;  which  Bishop  Lowth  thinks  most 
probable.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  he  lived  at  least  to 
ilie  fiftpeiiih  or  sixteenth  year  of  Hezekiah  ;  which  makes 
the  least  possible  term  of  the  duration  of  his  prophetic  office 
to  be  about  furty-eight  years. 

Tlie  name  of  Isaiah,  as  Vitringa  has  remarked  aftex  several 
preceding  commentators,  is  in  some  measuni  descriptive  of 
his  high  character,  since  it  signifies  tlie  Salvntion-'f-Jchnmh  ,- 
and  was  given  with  sinaular  propriety  to  hirii  who  foretold 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  througli  whom  all  Jlf-th  .s/j.v//  fcc 
the  salmtion  of  God.  (Compare  Isa.  xl.  5.  with  Luke  iii.  6. 
and  Acts  iv.  12.)  Isaiah  was  contemporary  with  the  pro- 
phets Amos,  Hosea,  Joel,  and  Micah. 

Isaiah  is  uniformly  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  pro- 
jiliet  of  the  highest  dignity  :  Bishop  Lowth  calls  him  the 
prince  of  all  the  prophets,  and  pronounces  the  whole  of  his 
liook  to  be  poetical,  with  the  excei)tion  of  a  few  detached 
pasaages.  It  is  remarkable,  that  his  wife  is  styled  a  prophet- 
■>.v  in  viii.  3.,  whence  the  rabbinical  writers  have  concluded 
that  she  possessed  the  spirit  of  prophecy :  but  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  prophets'  wives  were  called  prophetesses,  as 
the  priests'  v/ives  were,  termed  priestesses,   only  from  the 

■  Prajf.  ill  xii  Propli. 

1  Lowtli's  Proelect.  xxi.  vol.  ii.  p.  90.  ISislioi)  Horsley  differs  in  opinion 
(lom  Bisliop  Lovvtli,  as  to  llir  rauso  of  llie  ob.scurity  wtiicli  isobservable 
in  tlie  propliecies  of  Hosea.  Uistiop  Ilorsloy  ascribes  it,  not  to  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  composition,  nor  to  any  tiling  peculiar  to  the  language  of 
'.he  author's  age,  but  to  his  peculiar  idioms,  frequent  changes  of  person, 
his  use  of  the  nominative  case  absolute,  his  anomalies  of  number  anclgen- 
ler,  ami  the  ambignityof  pronouns.  See  the  Preface  to  his  version  of 
flosea,  pp.  xx\x. — xUii 


quality  of  their  husbands.  Although  nothing  further  i? 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  wife  of  Isaiah,  we 
find  two  of  his  sons  mentioned  in  nis  prophecy,  who  were 
types  or  figurative  pledges  of  God's  assurance ;  and  their 
names  and  actions  were  intended  to  awaken  a  religious  atten- 
tion in  the  persons  whom  they  were  commissioned  to  address 
and  to  instnict.''  Thus,  Shearjashub  (vii.  3.)  signifies  "  a 
remnant  shall  return,''''  and  showed  that  the  captives,  who 
should  be  carried  to  Babylon,  should  return  thence  after  a 
certain  time;  and  Maher-shalal-hashbaz  (viii.  L  3.),  which 
denotes  "  make  ,<i])eed  (or,  run  fwiftly)  to  the  spoil,''''  implied 
that  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Syria  would  in  a  short  time 
be  ravaged. 

Besides  the  volume  of  prophecies,  which  we  are  now  to 
consider,  it  appears  from  2  Chron.  xxvi.  22.  that  Isaiah  wrote 
an  account  of  the  Acts  of  Uzziah  kii^g  of  Judah :  this  has 
perished  with  some  other  writings  of  the  prophets,  which, 
as  probably  not  written  by  inspiration,  were  never  admitted 
into  the  canon  of  Scripture.^  There  are  also  two  apocryphal 
books  ascribed  to  him,  viz.  '■'■The  Ascension  of  Isaiah*''  and 
"  2'he  .flpocal}ipse  of  Isaiah  ,-"  but  these  are  evidently  forgeries 
of  a  later  date ;  and  the  .ipocalypse  has  lonw  since  perished. ^ 

II.  Until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Isaiah 
was  universally  regarded  both  by  Jews  and  Christians  as  the 
sole  author  of  the  book  which  bears  his  name.  Koppe  was 
the  earliest  writer  who  intimated  thatEzekiel,  or  some  other 
prophet  who  lived  during  the  exile,  might  have  been  the 
author;  as  Doederlein  was  the  first  of  the  Gerrnan  commen 
tators  and  critics  who  expressed  a  definite  suspicion  against 
the  genuineness  of  those  predictions  which  were  delivered 
against  the  Gentiles,  but  especially  the  last  twenty-seven 
chapters.  Justi,  Eichhorn,  Bauer,  Paulus,  Rosenmiiller, 
Bertholdt,  De  Wette,  and  others,  have  adopted  the  notions 
of  Doederlein ;  and  by  various  arguments  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  chapters  in  question  first  originated  during 
the  Babylonian  captivity.  These  arguments  have  been  copi- 
ously examined  and  refuted  by  Professor  J ahn,^  whose  obser- 
vations may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads : — viz. 
1.  Proofs  that  all  the  prophecies  ascribed  to  Isaiah  are  really 
his  productions ; — 2.  An  examination  and  refutation,  in  detail, 
of  objections  against  particular  predictions  ; — and,  3.  An  exa- 
mination of  the  questions  whether  Isaiah  was  the  author  of 
chapters  xxxvi. — xxxix. 

1.  Proofs  that  all  the  Predictions  ascribed  to  Isaiah 
are  really  his  productions. 

i.  "  The  Style  differs  scarcely  any  in  the  different  prophe- 
cies. We  find  .every  where  the  same  descriptions  of  particu- 
lar objects,  and  the  same  images,  taken  from  trees,  especially 
cedars,  firs,  and  oaks ;  from  the  pains  of  childbirth,  from 
history,  and  from  the  golden  a^e.  The  bednning  of  the 
prophecy  constantly  enters  into  the  midst  of  the  subject, and 
every  where  poetical  passages  are  inserted ;  as  v.  1 — 6.  xii. 
1 — 6.  xiv.  4 — 20.  XXV.  1 — 5. ;  so,  exactly  in  the  same  man- 
ner, xlii.  10—13.  Iii.  9.  s.  Ixi.  10.  Ixiii.  7.  Ixiv.  11.  Every 
where  the  same  clearness  and  obscurity,  the  same  repetitions, 
and  the  same  euphony  of  language,  are  observable.  The 
visions  are  similar;  comp.  ch.  xxi.  and  ch.  xl.  with  ch.  vi. 
Even  the  same  phrases  occur  repeatedly:  e.  5-.  Sntj"  cnp 
occurs  in  the  first  part  seventeen  times,  in  the  second  twelve 
times,  inin,  which  occurs  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Bible  only 
nine  times,  is  found  in  the  first  part  of  Isaiah  four  times,  in 
the  second  six.  a'Ni'Ni,  which  is  elsewhere  only  to  be  met 
with  fmr  times  in  the  book  of  Job,  is  found  here  twice.^  in  the 
first  part,  andj^re  times  in  the  second.  jn;r  is  used  in  Ixv. 
10.  just  as  in  xxxiii.  9.  xxv.  2. :  nin'  -.dni,  in  xl.  1.  xii.  7.  21. 
Ixvi.  9.  just  as  in  i.  11.  18.  xxxiii.  10.,  instead  of  v?hich  the 
other  prophets  say  nin*  nsx,  or  -\cnii.  The  expressions  ap- 
plied to  the  Sabajans,  i^-cd  stretched  out,  or  tall,  xviii.  2.  7., 
and  ,-nr  ■<-2fin,  men  (f  measure,  or  tall  men,  are  peculiar  to  our 
prophet,  as  well  as  many  others,  which  we  have  not  room 

3  Oray's  Key,  p.  365.  '  *  Ibid.  p.  372. 

s  Ascrnsio  enim  Isaia?  ct  Apocalypsis  I.<:iia!  hoc  hahent  testimonium. 
Jeroin.  Comment,  on  Isaiah,  ch.  Ixiv.  (Op  toiii.  iii.  p.  473.)  See  also  torn 
iv.  p.  344.  The  a/ia6a;ieoM  or  ascension  of  Isaiah  is  mentioned  by  Epi- 
phaiiiu-s  among  ihe  books  received  by  lliorax,  founder  of  the  sect  of 
the  Ilier^cites,  in  the  fourth  century.  Haires.  W.  Ur.  Lardncr's  Worki^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  402. 

•  The  arguments  of  the  various  neologiaii  objectors  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  Isaiah's  predictions,  and  especially  those  of  Professor  Gesonius, 
are  also  very  fully  an<l  ably  renewed  and  refuled,./Jrs/,  by  Professor  Lee, 
in  his  Sermons  and  Dissertations  on  the  Study  of  thf  Holy  Scriptures, 
pp.  157—208. ;  and,  secondly,  bv  Ur.  Ilcngstenberg  in  I..3  "Chnstologie  des 
Alten  Testaments."  (Chrislolo'gy  of  the  Old  Testam.m.)  That  part  of  Dr. 
H.'s  treatise,  which  relates  to  the  genuineness  ol  Isiiiah's  predictions,  has 
been  translated  into  English  bv  Profes.sor  Robinson  of  Andover  (Massa- 
chusetts), and  will  be  found  in  the  Biblical  Repository  (or  the  year  1831 
(vol.  i.  pp.  700—733.)  As  the  arguments  of  these  learned  writers  do  not  admSi 
of  abridgment,  Ihe  reader  is  necessarily  referred  to  their  publications. 
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nere  to  specify. — Thesublimtly  of  the  style  does  not  vary  more 
lliroujrliout  all  the  prophecies,  than  is  usual  in  pooins  which 
are  written  by  the  same  author  at  different  times,  as  for  ex- 
ample-, the  different  Psalms  of  David  ;  and  the  stylo  in  all  is 
such  as  could  by  no  means  be  expected  from  writers  of  the 
age  of  the  Babylonian  captivity.  It  is  granted  that  style 
does  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  age,  but  in  some  measure 
upon  the  cultivated  genius  of  the  writer;  yet  it  docs  not, 
therefore,  become  probable  that  such  poems  should  be  com- 
posed in  the  age  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  so  that  we  may 
assert  this  without  any  historical  testimony  or  tradition  :  more 
especially  as  we  find  nothing  similar  in  tlie  writings  of  .Icro 
iniah  or  Ezekiel,  who  wanted  neither  genius  nor  polish. — Tlie 
language  itself  is  not  the  same  as  that  observable  in  .leremiali 
and  Ezekiel :  it  is  not  probable  that  any  one  could  have  cul- 
tivated the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  during  the  caj)tivity 
more  thoroughly  than  they,  nor  is  such  a  state  of  the  lan- 
guage discernible  in  Zecliariah,  who  is  usually  cited  as  an 
instance  of  it. — Lastly,  the  arrangement  and  method  of  treat- 
ing the  sut)ject  are  the  same  in  all  these  propnecies.  Chap, 
vii.  contains  a  prophecy  interwoven  with  a  history,  which  is 
followed,  ch.  viii. — xii.  by  prophecies  without  titles ;  so  also 
in  ch.  xxxix.  the  prophecy  is  woven  into  the  history,  and 
prophecies  without  a  title  follow.  As  in  the  first  part  there 
are  several  prophecies  concerning  Sennacherib  ;  so  also  in  the 
second,  there  are  several  concerning  the  overthrow  of  the 
(/haldtean  monarchy,  and  the  return  of  the  Hebrews  from 
captivity.  As  in  the  vision  in  ch.  vi.  we  read,  that  the  pro- 
phet's efforts  should  not  be  accompanied  by  a  happy  result ; 
so  the  prophet,  ch.  xlii.  IG.  23.  xliii.  8.  xlv.  4.,  and  especi- 
ally xlix.  1.  lix.  G.,  complains  that  his  endeavours  had  neen 
unsuccessful. 

ii.  "What  is  said  in  ch.  Ixvi.  1 — G.  of  the  temple,  does 
not  suit  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of  exile,  in  which  Hag- 
gai  and  Zechariah  speak  altogether  differently  on  the  same 
subject.  Much  less  could  any  one  during  the  captivity  write, 
as  in  xlviii.  1 — 8.,  that  the  ruin  and  utter  destruction  of  the 
city  of  Babylon  had  not  yet  been  foretold,  when  Jeremiah  1. 
li.  had  plainly  predicted  it;  or  speak,  as  in  lii.  4.,  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians  as  the  only  enemies  of  the  He- 
brews, and  pass  over  the  Chaldajans. — The  severe  reproofs, 
Ivi.  9. — lix.  20.  Ixv.  11 — 16.,  especially  those  denounced 
against  the  shepherds,  /.  e.  the  kings,  Ivi.  11,  &c. ;  the  re- 
proaches not  only  on  account  of  idolatry,  but  also  of  the  im- 
molation of  children,  1  vii.  1 — 13.,  and  of  enormous  corruption 
of  morals,  Iviii.  G — 9.  lix.  1 — 8.,  are  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  times  of  the  captivity.  Then,  we  might  rather  ex- 
pect mention  to  be  made  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  as 
\n  Dan.  ix.  2.  and  that  more  should  be  said  respecting  the 
Magians  or  worshippers  of  Ormuzd,  than  that  one  allusion 
to  the  two  principles  of  things,  xlv.  7.,  which  certainly  were 
maintained  by  very  many  in  an  age  older  than  that  of  the 
captivity. 

lii.  "  Jeremiah  shows  that  he  had  read  these  prophecies, 
seven  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  jer.  li.  49 — 
64. ;  for  the  connection  of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  con- 
tained in  Jer.  1.  li.  with  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  is  evident : 
nor  can  it  be  said,  that  the  author  of  the  controverted  pro- 

Ehecics  of  Isaiah,  living  toward  the  end  of  the  captivity, 
ad  read  the  book  of  Jeremiah ;  for  he  is  an  original  and 
independent  author,  drawing  entirely  from  his  own  resources, 
and  never  imitating  others  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  well 
known  that  Jeremiah  had  read  the  older  prophets,  and  bor- 
rowed much  from  them,  especially  in  his  prophecies  against 
foreif^n  nations.  Some  passages  have  been  observed  in  other 
prophets  also,  which  have  been  taken  from  the  controverted 
prophecies  of  Isaiah:  as  Zeph.  ii.  11,  &c.  from  Isa.  xiii.  21, 
&c. ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  from  Isa.  Ivii.  10,  &c.;  Ezek.  xxvi.  20. 
xxxi.  11— 17.  xxxii.  18—33.  from  Isa.  xiv.  8—28. ;  Ezek. 
xxvi.  13.  from  Isa.  xxiii.  25.;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  xxxix.  iVom 
Isa.  Ixvi.  6 — 9.  21.  That  Habakkuk  is  indebted  to  Isaiah, 
has  been  long  since  observed  :  compare  Hab.  i.  6.  with  Isa. 
xxiii.  13. 

iv.  "  Cj'rus,  in  his  written  proclamation  (Ezra  i.  2.), 
says,  that  the  God  of  heaven  had  given  him  all  kingdoms  of 
the  earth,  and  had  charged  him  to  build  to  Him  a  temple  at 
Jerusalem. — These  words,  as  well  as  the  acts  of  Cyrus, 
namely,  his  dismission  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  country, 
his  grant  of  a  sum  of  money  for  the  building  of  the  temple, 
and  his  restitution  of  the  valuable  holy  vessels,  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  he  had  seen  the  prophe- 
cies of  Isaiah  concerning  him,  as  Josephus  states,  and  was 
nduced,  by  their  manifestly  divine  origin,  to  confer  such 


great  benefits  upon  the  Jews.  Nor  was  Cyrus  the  man  to 
suffer  recent  prophecies  scarcely  yet  published  to  be  palmed 
upon  him  for  ancient ;  not  to  mention  that  there  were  many 
who  would  have  been  glad  to  discover  to  hiin  the  fraud,  if 
any  had  existed.  Neither  would  Cyrus  the  Magian,  who 
built  nothing  but  pyres  to  Ormuzd,  have  been  soTasily  led 
to  construct  a  magnificent  temple  to  the  God  of  the  Jews. 

"  It  may,  indeed,  seem  strange  that  the  prophet  should 
say  so  much  concerning  the  return  from  Babylon,  and  yet 
make  no  express  mention  of  the  carrying  away.  But  he  cer- 
tainly docs  say  something  concerning  this  subject,  as  xxxix 
1—7.  vi.  11—13.  v.  5— 9.  xi.  II— IG.  ;  and  Micah,  the 
conti'inporary  of  Isaiah,  speaks  clearly  of  this  carryinor 
away,  and  of  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  ;  so  that  it  woul3 
seem  probable  that  Isaiah  had  said  more  on  this  subject, 
whicii  has  not  been  preserved  to  us.  If  this  were  the  case, 
the  prophet  wiio  sings  the  glad  return  would  no  more  con 
tradict  himself  by  j)redicting  the  carrying  away,  than  .Tere- 
miah  does,  who  has  predicted  both  events.'  To  all  this, 
analogy  is  said  to  be  opposed,  according  to  which,  it  is 
thougiit,  prophets  do  not  foretell  sucii  remote  events  as  those 
concerning  the  Chalda^ans,  the  Medes  and  Persians,  Cyrus, 
and  llie  return  of  tiie  Il(-brews,  whicli  Isaiah  has  predicted. 
But  this  analogy  is  by  no  means  universal.  Besides,  in  (his 
objection  it  is  supposed  that  the  Chaldaeans,  Medes,  and 
Persians,  were  in  the  age  of  Isaiah  obscure  nations,  or  en- 
tirely unknown ;  wiu.rc.is,  in  fact,  the  Medes,  almost  100 
years  before  Isaiah  and  Hezckiah  (826  before  Christ,  149 
after  the  division),  had,  nndf-r  tlieir  king  Arbaces,  joined  an 
alliance  with  Belesis  the  governor  of  Babylon,  and  over- 
thrown the  first  Assyrian  monarchy.  It  is  true  that  the  Me- 
dian anarchy  of  seventy-nine  years  followed,  but  in  the 
tenth  of  Hezekiah  (728  before  Christ,  257  after  the  divi- 
sion), they  elected  Dejoccs  king,  who  founded  Ecbatana, 
and  whose  son  Phraortes  (665-613  before  Christ,  310— 
332  after  the  division),  attacking  the  new  kingdom  of  the 
Ass)rrians,  was  slain  while  besieging  Nineveh  ;  and  under 
Cyaxares  I.,  Zoroaster  found  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes 
again  flourishing.2 — Elam  was  a  celebrated  kingdom  even  in 
the  most  ancient  times,  Gen.  ch.  xiv.,  and  it  is  always  by 
the  ancient  name  vh^y.  Gen.  x.  22.  xiv.  1.  that  Isaiah  men- 
tions it,  and  never  by  the  modern  appellation  d-\d,  which  is 
given  it,  Dan  vi.  28.  Ezra  i.  I,  2.  iv.  5.  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
22.  s.  The  Elamites  are  mentioned  as  a  part  of  the  army 
of  the  Assyrians,  Isa.  xxii.  6.,  which  prophecy  is  certainlv 
Isaiah's,  as  appears  from  v.  8 — 11.  compared  with  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  2 — 5.  Esarhaddon  sent  some  Elamites  among  his 
oth^r  colonists  to  Samaria.  (Ezra  iv.  9.  s.)  At  a  "later 
period  Jeremiah,  chap.  xxv.  25.  xlix.  2-1,  &c.  mentions  Elam 
among  the  powerful  kingdoms  which  should  be  conquered 
by  the  Chaldsans,  and  Ezekiel,  ch.  xxxii.  24.  beholds  Elam 
overthrown.  It  is  only  by  a  long  succession  of  time  and 
victories,  that  nations  are  enabled  to  conquer  the  surrounding 
people,  and  spread  themselves  so  widely  as  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient celebrity  to  entitle  them  to  an  eminent  place  in  his- 
tory. It  was  not,  thea.'fore,  in  a  short  space  of  time  that  the 
Chaldzeans,  Medes,  and  Elamites  or  Persians,  emerged  from 
their  obscurity  into  so  great  a  light  as  to  become  conspicuous 
to  the  world  when  before  they  had  been  utterly  unknown. 
If,  then,  Isaiah  foretells  the  overthrow  of  the  Chaldaeans  by 
the  Medes  and  Elamites,  his  prophecy  in  that  age  would 
have  been  neither  more  nor  less  obscure  than  Zechariah's 
(ix.  13.)  concerning  the  wars  of  the  Jews  against  the  Greeks 
in  Syria.  Isaiah  might  easily  have  used  the  name  Cyrus,  v~^2 
(orKorcsli),xliv.  2H.  xlv.  1.,  since  it  means  nothing  "more  than 
l>-ing ;  for  in  tiic  language  of  the  Parsees  Khor  means  the 
sun,  and  Sciud  spkndtair,  whence  is  compounded  Korschid. 
iki  itpkndour  of  the  .sun,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  word 
PAE  .■>!  PAI,  habitation,  KoRSCHiDPAi,  the  habitation  of  the 
splendour  (f  t/ie  .sun,  which  was  a  customary  appellation  of 
the  kings  of  Persia.  This  appellation  corrupted  into  ^'iia  . 
(Koresh),  might  become  known  to  the  Hebrews  by  means 
of  merchants  travelling  between  Judaea  and  Persia  ;  and 
Isaiah,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  call  Cyrus  the  anointed,  rrcij, 
may   have  called   him  by  the  appellative  of  the  kings  of 

I  Proplicts  are  not,  like  hUlorians,  confined  to  the  order  of  chronology 
in  announcing  future  events.  Tlils  is  plain  from  their  writings,  whi^h 
always  give  perspective  views.  Zechariah  predicted  a  kingdom  for  the 
high-priest,  without  noticing  the  destruciion  of  the  Persian  monarchy  and 
the  division  of  the  Greek  power.  Isaiah  foretold  the  return  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  the  A.ssyrian  captivity,  witlioui  saying  any  thing  of  the  inlervea 
iiig  revolutii^ns  by  the  Chalda?ans,  Medes.  and  Persians.  In  prophecy  the,- 
more  remote  events  are  often  introduced,  while  the  intermediate  are  lumu 
ticed. 

'  Comp.  Prideaux,  Conn.  Pan  I.  Book  J 
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^ersia,  which  became  afterwards  the  proper  name  of  that 
•articular  kino;."' 

2.  Examination  and  Refutation  of  Objections  against 
particular  predictions  of  isaiah. 

These  may  be  referred  to  three  heads  ;  viz.  i.  Prophecies 
against  the  Efryptians,  Elamites,  Idumaeans,  &c. ; — ii.  The 
prophecies  against  Tyre ; — and,  iii.  The  prophecy  concerning 
the  subversion  of  the  Chaldaeo-Babylonian  empire,  and  the 
return  of  the  Hebrews  from  captivity. 

i.  Frophecies  against  the  JSgi/pliun.9,  Elamites,  Idumxans, 
iSfc. 

(I.)  "  Some  have  said  that  the  passage  in  Isa.  ii.  2—4.  is 
inserted  by  mistake  by  the  person  whom  they  suppose  to 
have  collected  the  several  prophecies  into  this  one  book, 
about  the  end  of  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  but  others  have 
already  remarked  that  this  passage  may  have  been  taken  by 
Isaiah  from  Micah  iv.  1—3.,  or  by  Micah  from  Isaiah,  or  by 
both  from- some  more  ancient  prophecy. 

(2.)  "  Chapters  xi.  and  xii.  have  been  supposed  not  to 
belong  to  Isaiah,  because  in  ch.  xi.  11 — IG.  the  very  distant 
event  of  the  return  of  the  Israelites  from  Assyria  and  Egypt 
and  other  regions  is  predicted.  But  this  return  was  predicted 
also  by  Micah,  the  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  by  Hosea,  and 
by  Amos. 

(3.)  "The  prophecy  in  chapters  xv.  xvi.  is  thouglit  to 
.ave  been  written  three  years  be'fore  the  devastation  ofMoab 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  xiv.  13,  &c.,  because  Zeuhaniah,  ii.  8, 
&c.  and  Jeremiah,  ch.  xlviii.,  threaten  the  Moabites  with  the 
same  calamity.  But  who  can  shov/  that  Isaiah  did  not  speak 
of  another  calamity  to  be  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  Assy- 
rians 1  or  who  would  suppose  that  tlie  Assyrians  spared  the 
Moabites]  Their  country  was  devastated,  therefore,  as 
Isaiah  foretold,  by  the  Assyrians,  and  then  again  by  the 
ChaldiKans,  of  whom  Zephaniah  and  .Teremiah  prophesied. 
That  this  prophecy  of  Isaiah  was  much  older  than  the  time 
of  Jeremiah,  is  certain;  for  Jeremiah,  ch.  xlviii.,  borrows 
many  ideas  from  it,  as  must  be  evident  to  every  one  v^ho 
compares  the  two.  Tliat  it  is  the  production  of  Isaiah 
himself  is  shown  by  the  time  of  its  fulfilment  being  stated, 
which  is  according  to  Isaiah's  usual  practice.  See  vii.  14 — 
17.  viii.  4. 

(4.)  "No  other  reason  is  brought  to  prove  that  the  passage 
ch.  xix.  18 — 25.  is  not  Isaiah's,  than  this,  that  in  the  same 
chapter,  ver.  1 — 15.,  a  prophecy  of  the  calamity  of  Egypt 
had  preceded,  whereas  ver.  18 — 25.  predict  prosperity.  But 
this  is  nothing  more  than  is  common  with  the  prophets — to 
promise  Isetter  fortune  after  predicting  calamity.  As  the 
Egyptians  are  called,  ver.  25.,  the  people  of  Jehovah,  and 
the  Assyrians,  the  work  of  the  hands  of  Jehovah,  the 
prophecy  must  necessarily  have  been  the  production  of  a 
Hebrew,  and  it  is "  much  more  probable  that  Isaiah  should 
have  written  it,  tlian  any  more  modern  author. 

(5.)  "  Isa.  xxii.  1 — 14.  is  rejected  as  spurious,  because 
the  Elamites  are  mentioned,  ver.  G. :  but  from  a  comparison 
of  ver.  8—11.  with  2  Chron.  xxxii.  2—5.  and  Isa.  vii.,  it 
appears  that  the  subject  is  the  irruption  of  Sennacherib  :  the 
mention  of  the  Elamites,  therefore,  must  be  at  least  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Isaiah  :  why,  then,  seek  for  any  other 
author  than  Isaiah,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  title  of  the 
prophecy  1 

(G.)  "  They  who  contend  that  it  is  not  natural  that  Isaiah 
should  have  uttered  so  many  prophecies  concerning  the 
irruption  of  Sennacherib  alone,  do  not  consider  that  this 
event  was  one  of  great  importance,  and  contributed  very 
much  to  confirm  the  Hebrews  in  their  religion,  so  that  it 
well  deserved  a  multitude  of  prophetic  notices.  The  style 
and  construction,  too,  confirm  the  opinion  that  they  are  pro- 
ductions of  Isaiah,  since  they  do  not  differ  more  trom  each 
other  in  this  respect,  than  do  the  various  Conferences  of 
Hariri,  or  the  different  Psalms  of  David. 

(7.)  "  The  prophecy,  Isa.  xxiv. — xxvii.,  is  referred  to  a 
more  recent  date,  on  account  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
paronomasise.  Now  we  know  that  these  are  considered 
singular  beauties  in  the  Oriental  style,  and  that  Micah,  the 
contemporary  of  Isaiah,  makes  frequent  use  of  them,  so  that 
they  are  no  proof  of  a  recent  date.  Besides,  Isaiah  himself 
elsewhere  frequently  uses  paronomasife.  See  Isa.  i.  7.  23. 
iii.  1.  5.  vii.  7,  8.  22."'  s.  xxix.  IG. ;  compare  Hos.  i.  4.  s.  v.  1. 
and  Mic.  i.  14.  s.  iii.  12.  iv.  10. 

{8.)  "  The  xxxivth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  in  which  the  devas- 
tation of  Idumaea  is  predicted,  is  thought  to  be  of  later  origin, 

>  Prof.  Turner's  and  Mr.  Whittingham's  translation  of  Jahn's  Introduc- 
Don,  pp.  346—350. 


because  the  same  devastation  is  predicted  by  Jeremiah  xlix. 
7.  ss.,  and  by  Ezekiel  xxv.  12.  ss.,  and  after  a  long  time  was 
first  effected  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  is  thought  to  be  too 
distant  from  the  time  of  the  prophet.  But  it  has  not  been 
disproved  that  Isaiah  is  speaking,  ch.  xxxiv.,  of  another 
calamity,  to  be  inflicted  on  ldunia;a  by  the  Assyrians,  of 
which  Amos,  ch.  i.  11 — 15.,  had  spoken  before  him. 

(9.)  "  The  xxxvth  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  entirely  destitute 
of  any  thing  which  could  give  countenance  to  the  supposition 
of  a  more  recent  origin,  and  ver.  8.  compared  with  2  Kings 
xvii.  25.  proves  it  to  belong  to  the  a^e  oi  Hezekiah."- 

ii.    The  Propheci/  (igniint  Tyre.     Isa.  xxiii. 

"The  prophecy  concerning  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by  the 
Chaldwans,  Isa.  xxiii.,  points  out  its  own  age  in  ver.  13., 
where  the  Chaldaai-.s  are  said  to  be  a  recent  nation,  to  when* 
a  district  of  country  lying  on  the  Euphrates  had  been  assigned 
by  the  Assyrians,  who  must,  consequently,  have  been  at  the" 
time  the  prevailing  power.  Tor  as  Habakkuk  also,  who 
lived  under  Manasseh,  asserts  (i.  G.)  that  the  Chaldeans 
were  a  late  people,  who  were  endeavouring  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  territories  of  others,  it  is  plain  that  the  time  or 
the  delivery  of  tlie  prophecy  in  Isa.  xxiii.  could  not  have 
been  far  distant  from  that  of  Habakkuk.  It  is,  indeed, 
uncertain  whether  Isaiah  lived  till  the  reign  of  Manasseh  ; 
but  as  the  Chaldeans  made  frequent  irruptions  out  of  their 
own  settlements  in  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  Armenia 
into  the  more  southern  territories,  during  a  long  period  of  ♦•ine, 
without  doubt  these  incursions  had  begun  as  early  as  the 
latter  years  of  tiie  reign  of  Hezekiah,  since  the  kingdom  cf 
Assyria  was  at  that  time  so  much  weakened  by  the  assassi- 
nation of  Sennacherib  and  the  intestine  tumults  which  folloAv- 
ed  that  event,  as  to  afford  a  sufficient  inducement  for  such 
expeditions. — Without  sufficient  reason  also  is  it  asserted 
that  the  70  years  mentioned  Isa.  xxiii.  10.  are  a  prophetic 
number  taken  from  Jeremiah  xxv.  11,  12.  xxix.  10.,  and  that 
therefore  the  whole  prophecy  mu.st  be  later  than  the  time  of 
Jeremiah.  If  either  of  the  prophets  borrowed  this  numbei 
from  the  other,  it  is  certainly  more  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  Jeremiah,  who,  we  know,  has  borrowed  from  prophets 
more  ancient  than  himself,  took  it  from  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah,  than  that  the  author  of  this  prophecy,  who  every 
where  else  appears  to  rely  solely  upon  his  own  resources 
was  indebted  for  it  to  Jeremiah.  What  confirms  this  conclu 
sion  is,  that  particular  specifications  of  time  are  altogether 
in  character  with  Isaiah's  manner.  The  distance  of  the 
event  predicted  is  no  objection ;  for  Amos  had  before  the 
time  of  Isaiah,  denounced  the  destruction  of  Tyre.  The 
Chaldaisms,  Isa.  xxiii.  11.  n':tj?D  nctS''?,  will  disappear,  if  we 

point  the  words  n^JijJD  noa''?,  to  destroy  her  lueakened  or  expelled 
ones."'-'  ■'■'  ■■•••       ~  • 

iii.  Prophecies  concerning  the  Subversion  of  the  Chaldaeo- 
Babylonian  Empire,  and  the  return  of  the  Hebrews  from  Cap' 
tivity.  (Isa.  xiii.  1 — 14.  23.  xxi.  and  xl. — ^Ixvi.) 

These  predictions,  it  has  been  affirmed,  must  have  been 
written  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons ;  viz. 

(1..)  "  The  difference  of  style:  for  in  the  last  twenty-seven 
chapters,  the  better  part  of  the  people  is  distinguished  as  the 
servant  or  worshipper  o/ Jehovah,  xli.  8,  9.  xlii.  1,  &c.  xliv.  1. 
xlviii.  12.  20.  xlix.  7.  Hi.  13.,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the 
former  part  of  the  book. — Idolatry  is  exposed  to  derision  and 
contempt,  xl.  19, 20.  xliv.  9 — 17.  xlvi.  5 — 7.,  an  exhibition  not 
to  be  found  in  those  passages  of  the  former  part;  f.  g.  ii.  19. 
wherein  idolatry  is  reprehended. — The  accomplishment  ot 
former  prophecies  is  frequently  noticed,  xli.  21 — 24.  2G — 29. 
xliv.  6.  s.  xlv.  21.  xlviii.  5.,  which  argues  a  modern  author, 
and  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  first  part. — Lastly,  words  and 
phrases  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  first  part  are  not  dis 
coverable  in  the  second." 

To  this  objection  Professor  Jahn  replies,  that  "  the  lan- 
guage, style,  and  composition  are  certainly  not  such  as  must 
necessarily  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  captivity,  and  coiild 
not  have  been  produced  by  Isaiah.  On  tne  contrary,  th« 
purity  of  the  language,  the  sublimity  of  the  style,  and  the 
elegance  of  the  composition,  are  such  as  could  not  be  ex- 
pected from  the  leaden  age  of  Hebrew  literature ;  but  show 
their  origin  to  have  been  in  the  silver  age.  The  difference 
of  style  in  the  two  parts  is  not  greater  than  the  difference  of 
Micah  i. — v.  from  vi.  vii.,  and  is  less  than  that  which  may 
be  observed  in  Hosea  i.  iii.  compared  v,  ilh  ii.  iv. — xiv.,  or 

»  Jahn's  Introduction  by  ProC  TurnRr  and  Mr.  Whittingbanii  pp.  352, 3Ca 
»  Ibid.  p.  351. 
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in  Amos  i. — vi.  compared  with  vii.  viii.,  or  in  llio  (liiTercnt 
psalms  of  David.  The  concurrence  of  some  words  or  phrases 
not  to  he  found  in  the  other  writings  of  the  a<r(;  ot  Isaiah 
proves  nothing:  for  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  in  tlie  small 
remains  of  Hebrew  literature,  all  the  words  and  phrases  of 
any  particular  age  should  repeatedly  occur.  Yet  tlicre  are 
in  the  writings  in  question  exceeding)]^  few  words  or  phrases 
of  this  kind.' — On  the  contrary,  tiie  accustomed  vehemenco 
of  Isaiah,  the  same  dismemberment  of  objects,  and  the  same 
aiititiies's  between  Jacob  and  Israel,  are  observable  in  br)tli 
parts  of  these  prophecies.  All  the  difference  is,  that  the 
prophet,  who  in  the  first  part  was  censuring  wickedness,  in 
till-  latter  endeavours  rather  to  teach  and  console,  as  the  na- 
liiH!  of  his  svibjcct  required:  yet  even  here  he  sometimes 
inveiglis  against  different  vices,  Ivi.  !). — Ivii.  12.  Iviii.  1 — 7. 
lix.  1 — 8.  Ixv.  11 — M.  If  Isaiah  wrote  these  prophecies  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
prophet,  now  old  (in  the  time  of  Manasseh,  as  anpcars  from 
I'very  partof  these  prophecies),  filled  with  consolatory  pros- 
pects, chose  rather  to  teach  than  to  rebuke  :  but  it  was  pecu- 
liarly proper  for  a  teacher  to  address  the  peoph;  as  the  servant 
of  God,  to  distinguish  the  better  part  of  the  nation,  and  to 
illustrate  the  madness  of  idolatry ;  which  last,  however,  he 
had  done  in  the  first  part,  not  only  ch.  ii.  18.  s.,  but  also  ii. 
8.  viii.  II).  21.,  although  with  more  brevity  than  in  the  latter 
part.  The  notice  of  the  fulfilment  of  former  prophecies  was 
especially  adapted  to  convey  instruction,  whether  the  author 
reters  to  the  carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes,  or  to  the  de- 
liv;'rance  of  the  Jews  from  the  Assyrians,  or  to  sonic  other 
more  ancient  predictions:  this,.- therefore,  is  no  proof  of  a 
modern  date.  Such  remarks  do  not  occur  in  the  first  part  of 
liio  book,  because  there  the  prophet  neither  teaches  nor  con- 
soles, but  reproves. — The  occurrence  of  certain  phrases  in 
one  part  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  might 
prove  a  difference  of  authors,  if  the  genius  of  Isaiah  were 
dry  and  barren ;  but  not  otherwise." 

(2.)  "  The  part iculurity  of  the  prophecies,  and  the  distance 
:>f  the  events  from  the  time  of  their  prediction . 

"  In  the  age  of  Isaiah  there  was  no  Chalda:an  monarchy, 
nor  were  the  Modes  and  Elamites,  who  are  predicted  to  be 
the  destroyers  of  the  Chaldean  monarchy,  nations  of  any 
celebrity.  From  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah  to  the 
founding  of  that  monarchy  was  ninety  years ;  it  was  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  to  the  birth  of  Cyrus,  who  was  appoint- 
ed general  of  the  Median  army  in  the  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
fifth  year  after  Hezekiah,  and  it  was  not  until  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-sixth  year  that  he  overthrew  the  Chaldaean 
monarchy.  Yet  our  prophet  so  long  before  sees  Judaea  and 
Jerusalem  devastated  by  the  Chaldasans,  xlv.  2G — 28. ;  dis- 
cerns the  kingdom  w-hich  had  brought  such  destruction  upon 
Judaea  verging  to  its  ruin,  and  its  enemies  already  rushing 
from  the  notth,  xlii.  11.  xli.  2.  25.;  and  even  designates 
Cyrus  twice  by  his  very  name  as  the  deliverer  of  the  He- 
brews, xliv.  28.  xlv.  1." 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  it  is  urged  by  Jahn,  that "  the 
particularity  of  the  predictions  to  be  accomplished  at  a  pe- 
riod so  distant  is  indeed  extraordinary  :  but  the  prophet  ire- 
quently  recommends  this  very  circumstance  to  the  attention 
of  the  reader  as  something  remarkable  ;  whence  it  appears 
that  even  in  his  age  it  seemed  incredible  in  many,  and  there- 
fore the  fact  that  the  remoteness  of  the  fulfilment  is  noticed 
in  these  prophecies  is  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  their  au- 
thor.— It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  Clialdaeans,  Modes 
and  Persians,  or  Elamites,  were  not  in  the  time  of  Isaiah 
such  obscure  nations  as  that  the  prophet,  when  speakino-  of 
them,  could  not  have  been  understood  as  far  as  was  neces- 
sary. That  the  prophets  have  sometimes  spoken  of  very  re- 
mote events  has  been  already  proved  by  several  examples, 
some  of  which  were  even  afforded  by  Isaiah  himself :  to 
these  may  be  added,  that  in  this  same  second  part,  Jesus  the 
Messiah  is  predicted,  ch.  lii.  13. — liii.  12.,  a  passao-c  so 
clear  that  all  attempts  to  explain  it  (A'  any  other  are  pei?ectly 
vain  and  fruitless.  Compare  also  ch.  Iv.  I — 5.  Indeed,  in 
his  very  first  vision,  ch.  vi.,  the  prophet  foresees  the  entire 
devastation  of  Judoea,  and  the  subsequent  restoration.  Lastly, 
the  propagation  of  religion,  predicted  in  the  same  second 

'  In  liis  larger  German  Introtlnctioii,  Prof.  Jahn  "declares  that  after  re- 
peatcU  perusals,  he  can  find  only  two  sucli  words :  nj?X,  ch.  Ivi.  14.  Ixiii.  1. 
wnicn  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Jer.  ii.  20.  xxviii.  12.  but  yet  Is  not  Ara- 
m^h"  b*°u  °'«''°'  which  is  found  in  Isa.  xli.  25.  and  elsewhere  only  in  Jerc- 
!?rir  1  .''■cl.  Ezra,  and  Nelieuiiah,  but  which  cannot  je  a  very  modern 
tt  oru,  as  It  was  in  use  among  the  Assyrians.  "=--"-•-  ■•■  -•' 
bmleit.  S5.  485."    Not&a  of  Prof.  Turner  ana 
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part,  was  itself  exceedingly  distant  from  the  end  of  the  Baby 
Ionian  captivity  ;  so  that  even  allowing,  for  arirument's  sake, 
the  hypothesis  concerning  the  recent  origin  oi  these  prophe- 
cies to  be  correct,  there  will  yet  remain  a  prophecy  verified 
in  a  remote  posterity,  the  Hebrew  people,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  better  part  of  that  people,  being  pointed  out  as  the 
instruments  of  its  completion. — It  is  certaiidy  true  that  the 
proj)het  discerns  the  hostile  kingdom  of  the  Chaldaco-Baby- 
lonians,  the  cities  of  Judaea  overthrown,  the  ruins  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  downfall  of  the  Chaldaean  monarchy,  and 
names  not  only  the  Medes  and  Elamites,  but  even  Cyrus 
himself.  But  that  Isaiah,  receiving  such  revelations  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah  or  Manasseh,  might  so  totally  have  lost 
himself  in  the  contemplation  of  a  very  distant  period,  as  to 
forget  the  present  and  write  only  of  the  future,  will  not  be 
denied  by  any  one  who  has  observed  that  Micah,  Joel,  Ha- 
bakkuk,  and  Nahum  are  altogether  conversant  with  far  dis- 
tant ages.  And  Isaiah  himself  warns  his  reader  of  this, 
ch.  xl.  1.  xli.  7.  21.  Ixvi.  9.,  by  the  expression  nin^  ^cn>,  the 
Lord  will  say.     Compare  Isa.  xliv.  5." 

(3.)  "  The  prophecies  of  events  as  far  as  the  time  of  Cyrus 
arc  clear  and  perspicuous ;  but  those  which  refer  to  later  times 
are  obscure ,-  hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  author  was 
contemporary  with  Cyrus. — For  if  it  had  pleased  God  to  grant 
such  very  clear  prophecies  in  times  so  far  remote,  and'evcn 
to  reveal  the  name  of  Cyrus;  why  is  it  said,  ch.  xlv.  M., 
that  the  Hebrews,  after  their  return  to  their  country,  should 
participate  in  the  commerce  of  the  Cushites  and  Sabaans, 
when,  as  is  evident  from  Ezra,  Nehemiali,  and  Malachi,  the 
event  was  not  so  1  Nor  were  the  great  promises  made,  ch. 
Ix.  G — 10.,  ever  fulfilled.  The  contemporaries  of  Isaiah 
certainly  never  could  liave  been  able  to  discern  that  those 
things  which  were  prophesied  concerning  Cyrus  should  be 
literally  fulfilled,  but  the  others  only  in  part,  and  figuratively." 

To  this  objection  Jahn  answers,  "  That  the  prophecies 
relating  to  times  anterior  to  Cyrus  should  be  the  more  per- 
spicuous, but  those  referring  to  more  distant  periods  the 
more  obscure,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  in  visions,  as  in 
prosDccts,  the  more  distant  objects  appear  the  more  indis- 
tinctly marked.  That  the  Cushites  and  Sabaans  formerly 
carried  on  a  considerable  commerce  and  brought  merchandise 
to  the  Hebrews  even  after  the  captivity,  cannot  be  doubted : 
nor  were  the  Hebrews  of  that  time  so  universally  poor  as  is 
pretended ;  for.  Hag.  i.,  they  built  ceiled  houses,  and  sup- 
plied funds  lor  the  building  of  the  temple,  and,  in  the  time 
of  Nehemiah,  even  for  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem.  Be- 
sides, these  passages  relate  not  so  much  to  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  these  people,  as  to  their  conversion  to  the 
worship  of  the  true  God.  That  not  a  few  of  them  did  em- 
brace Judaism,  and  visit  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  as  is  pre- 
dicted ch.  Ix.  G— 10.,  is  certain  from  Acts  ii.  10,  11.  and 
viii.  27."2 

3.  Examination  of  the  Question  whether  Isaiah  was 
THE  Author  of  Chapters  xxxvi. — xxxix.? 

These  "  chapters  agree  verbally  in  most  respects  with 
2  Kings  xviii.  13.— xx.  19. ;  yet  in  some  they  differ.  Thus 
the  song  of  Hezekiah,  Isaiah  xxxviii.  9 — 20.,  is  wanting  in 
2  Kings :  on  the  contrary,  the  reconciliation  of  Hezekiah 
with  Sennacherib,  2  Kings  xviii.  14 — IG.,  is  wanting  in 
Isaiah.  What  we  read,  2  Kings  xx.  7.  s.,  concerning  the 
lump  of  figs  to  be  placed  upon  the  boil  of  Hezekiah,  is,  in 
Isa.  xxxviii.,  introduced  where  it  does  not  belong:  its  natu- 
ral place  w-ould  have  been  after  ver.  G.  There  are  also  some 
other  discrepancies  of  less  moment,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  adduce.  From  all  this  it  appears  that  the  text  of  these 
two  passages  is  so  different  and  yet  so  similar,  that  both 
would  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  one  common  source, 
namely,  from  the  history  of  Hezekiah,  which  Isaiah  WTOtej 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  32.  The  speeches  of  the  ambassadors  of 
Sennacherib,  of  Hezekiah,  and  of  Isaiah,  and  the  attention 
paid  to  minute  circumstances,  show  that  the  narration  was 
written  by  a  contemporary  witness  who  was  ^imself  con- 
cerned, as  it  is  certain  that  Isaiah  was,  in  the  transactions 
which  he  has  recorded.  The  words  rino  and  nnw,  which 
occur  in  the  narration,  are  not  more  recent  than  the  time  of 
Isaiah,  and  even  if  rns  were  of  Aramaean  origin,  that  would 
not  be  a  proof  of  a  modern  date,  since  some  exotic  words 
had  already  been  introduced  into  the  Hebrew  language,  in 
the  time  ot  Isaiah,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  writings  of 
Hosea  and  Amos.  The  word  n->-\m>  has  not  in  this  place 
the  signification  which  it  acquired  a'^er  the  captivity,  but 

•  Jahn's  InUroductjon  by  Prof.  Turner  and  Mr.  ^Vliittingha^l,  pp.  35: 
— 358. 
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designates  the  Hebrew  language,  which  at  that  ime  flourish- 
ed only  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah."' 

III.  The  Scope  of  Isaiah's  predictions  is  thrje-fold ;  viz. 

1.  To  detect,  reprove,  and  condemn  the  sins  of  the  Jewish 
people  especially,  and  also  the  iniquities  of  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel,  and  the  abominations  of  many  Gentile  nations  and 
countries;  denouncing  the  severest  judgments  against  all 
sorts  and  degrees  of  persons,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles. 

2.  To  invite  persons  of  every  rank  and  condition,  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  to  repentance  and  reformation,  by  numerous 
promises  of  pardon  and  mercy.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
no  such  promises  are  intermingled  with  the  denunciations 
of  divine  vengeance  against  Babylon,  although  they  occur 
in  the  thrcatenings  agamst  every  other  people. 

3.  To  comfort  all  the  truly  pious  (in  the  midst  of  all  the 
calamities  and  judgments  denounced  against  the  wicked) 
with  prophetic  promises  of  the  true  Messiah.^  These  pre- 
dictions "  seem  almost  to  anticipate  the  Gospel  history,  so 
clearly  do  they  foreshow  the  divine  character  of  Christ  (ch. 
vii.  14.  compared  with  Matt.  i.  18 — 23.  and  Luke  i.  27—35. ; 
vi.  ix.  6.  XXXV.  4.  xl.  5.  9,  10.  xlii.  6 — 8.  Ixi.  1.  compared 
with  Luke  iv.  18.  Ixii.  11.  Ixiii.  1 — 4.);  his  miracles  (ch, 
XXXV.  5,  6.) ;  his  peculiar  qualities  and  virtues  (ch.  ix.  2,  3. 
xl.  11.  xliii.  1 — 3.);  his  rejection  (ch.vi.  9 — 12.  viii.  14,  15. 
liii.  3.)  ;  and  sufferings  for  our  sins  (ch.  1.  6.  liii.  4 — 11.  ;)'^ 
his  death,  burial  (ch. liii.  8,  9.),  and  victory  over  death  (ch. 
XXV.  8.  liii.  10—12.)  ;  and,  lastly,  his  final  glory  (ch.  xlix. 
7.  22,  23.  Hi.  13 — 15.  liii.  4,  5.),  and  the  establishment, 
mcrease  (ch.  ii.  2—4.  ix.  7.  xlii.  4.  xlvi.  13.),  and  perfec- 
tion (ch.  ix.  2.  7.  xi.  4 — 10.  xvi.  5.  xxix.  18 — 24.  xxxii.  1. 
xl.  4,  5.  xlix.  9—13.  li.  3—6.  lii.  6—10.  Iv.  1—3,  lix. 
16 — 21.  Ix.  Ixi.  1 — 5.  Ixv.  25.)  of  his  kingdom  ;  each  speci- 
fically pointed  out,  and  portrayed  with  the  most  striking 
and  (liscriminating  characters.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to 
reflect  on  these,  and  on  the  whole  chain  of  his  illustrious 
prophecies,  and  not  to  be  sensible  that  they  furnish  the  most 
mcontestable  evidence  in  support  of  Christianity."^ 

IV.  The  predictions  of  Isaiah  are  contained  in  sixty-six 
chapters ;  of  which  the  five  first  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  delivered  in  the  reign  of  IJzziah :  the  sixth  in  the 
rei^n  of  Jotham;  the  seventh  to  the  fifteenth  in  the  reign 
of  Ahaz ;  and  the  remainder  in  that  of  Hezekiah.  Various 
modes  of  classifying  them  have  been  proposed,  in  order  to 
present  them  in  the  most  useful  and  lucid  arrangement ;  some 
commentators  and  critics  dividing  them  into  three  parts  : — 

1.  Evangelico-Legal,  which  contain  denunciations  of  the 
divine  vengeance,  intermixed  with  evangelical  promises  ; — 

2.  Historical,  comprising  the  narrative  part; — and,  3.  Evan- 
gelical, comprising  prophecies  and  promises  relative  to  the 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  captivity,  and  the  yet  greater 
deliverance  of  mankind  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  by  the 
Messiah.  By  other  writers,  the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah 
is  divided  into, — 1.  Reprehensory,  including  sharp  reproofs 
and  threatenings  of  the  Jews  for  their  sins,  in  which  are 
mingled  promises  to  the  penitent;— 2.  Minatory,  containing 
threatenings  against  the  enemies  of  the  Jewish  church,  and 
also  against  the  Jews  themselves; — 3.  Narrative  or  Histori- 
cal;— and,  4.  Consolatory  and  evangelical  promises  concern- 
ing Messiah  and  the  church.  Other  classifications  have 
been  proposed,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify ;  but, 
without  adopting  any  of  them,  we  apprehend  that  the  follow- 
ing synopsis  wul  be  found  to  exhibit  a  clear  view  of  the 
various  topics  discussed  by  the  royal  prophet.  The  predic- 
tions of  Isaiah,  then,  may  be  divided  into  six  parts,  each 
containing  a  number  of  discourses,  delivered  by  the  prophet 
to  the  various  nations  or  people  whom  he  was  commissioned 
to  address.* 

1  Jahn's  Introduction,  p.  359.  Bishop  Lowth  considers  the  narrative- 
chapters  in  Isaiah  as  a  different  copy  of  the  relation  in  the  second  book  of 
Kings,  the  account  of  Ilezekiah's  sickness  only  excepted.  The  difference 
of  the  two  copies,  he  is  of  opinion,  is  little  more  than  what  has  manifestly 
arisen  from  the  mistakes  of  transcribers :  they  mutually  correct  each 
other  ;  and  most  of  the  mistakes  may  be  perfectly  rectified  by  a  collation 
of  the  two  copies  with  the  assistance  of  the  ancient  versions.  Some  few 
sentences,  or  members  of  sentences,  are  omitted  in  this  copy  of  Isaiah, 
which  are  found  in  the  other  copy  of  the  book  of  Kings  ;  but  he  doubts 
whether  these  omissions  were  made  by  design  or  by  mistake.  Isaiah, 
vol.  ii.  p.  237.  . 

»  The  scope  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  above  given  is  abridged  from  Ro- 
berts's Clavis  Bibliorura,  p.  6IG. 

»  The  Ethiopian  eunuch  appears  to  have  been  made  a  proselyte  by  Saint 
PhiUp's  explication  of  this  chapter.  Vide  Acts  viii.  32.  The  whole  of  it  is 
80  minutely  descriptive  of  Christ's  passion,  that  a  famous  Rabbi,  likewise, 
on  reading  it,  was  converted  from  Judaism.— Who,  indeed,  can  resist  its 
evidence  ■{ 

«  Gray's  Key,  pp.  369,  370. 

•  These  general  divisions  of  the  prophecy  are  according  to  the  scheme 
pP«posed  by  Vitringa  (Comment,  in  Esaiam,  torn.  i.  p.  iS.)  and  Bishop 


Part  I.  contains  a  general  Descriptimi  of  the  Estate  and  Con- 
dition of  the  Jews,  in  the  several  Periods  of  their  History  ; 
the  Promulgation  and  Success  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Coming 
of  Messiah  to  Judgment,  (ch.  i. — v.) — TJie  Predictions  in 
this  Section  were  delivered  auring  the  Reign  of  Uzziah  King 
of  Judah, 

Discourse  1.  (ch.  i.  throughout.)  The  prophecy  contained  in 
this  first  chapter^  stands  single  and  unconnected,  constituting 
an  entire  piece  of  itself.  If,  as  we  suppose  to  have  been  the 
case,  it  was  delivered  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  the  desolation 
which  it  describes  may  refer  to  the  calamities  which  were 
occasioned  before  that  time  by  Jehoash  king  of  Israel  (compare 
2  Kings  xiv.  12 — 14.) ;  or,  the  prophet  may  describe  scenes  yet 
future,  as  already  passing  before  his  eyes,  to  denote  their  cer- 
tainty. As,  however,  the  portrait,  wliich  it  presents  of  the 
desolate  and  distressed  state  of  the  land  of  Judah,  agrees  much 
better  with  the  wicked  and  afflicted  reign  of  the  apostate  Ahaz, 
than  with  the  flourishing  circumstances  in  the  reigns  of  Uzziah 
and  Jotham  (who  were  both,  in  the  main,  good  princes)  :  on 
this  account  the  learned  Dr.  John  Taylor  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  prediction  in  this  chapter  was  uttered  in  the  reign  of 
Ahaz,  and  intends  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  Resin  and  Pekah, 
kings  of  Syria  and  Israel.''  But  whichever  of  these  conjec- 
tures may  be  preferred,  the  chapter  contains  a  severe  remon- 
strance against  the  inclinations  to  idolatry,  want  of  inward 
piety,  and  other  corruptions,  prevailing  among  the  Jews  of 
that  time,  intermixed  with  powerful  exhortations  to  repentance, 
grievous  threatenings  to  the  impenitent,  and  gracious  promises 
of  better  times,  when  the  nation  shall  have  been  reformed  by 
the  just  judgments  of  God.  The  whole  of  this  discourse  affords 
a  beautiful  example  of  the  prophet's  elegant  and  impressive 
manner  of  writing. 

Discourse  2.  (ch.  ii.  iii.  iv.)  contains  the  following  particulars  : — 

1.  The  kingdom  of  Messiah,  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  their 
admission  into  it.  (ii.  1 — 5.) 

2.  A  prediction  of  the  punishment  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  for  theii 
idolatrous  practices,  for  their  confidence  in  their  own  strength,  sif 
distrust  of  God's  protection ;  and  likewise  the  destruction  of  idolatry 
in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  (ii.  6— 20.) 

3.  A  prophecy  of  calamities  of  the  Babylonian  invasion  (perhaps  also 
of  the  invasion  by  the  Romans),  with  a  particular  amplification  of  the 
distress  of  the  proud  and  luxurious  daughters  of  Sion.  (iii.  1—26.8  jv.  1.) 

4.  A  promise  to  the  remnant  that  should  escape  this  severe  purgation, 
of  a  restoration  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  God.  (iv.  2—6.) 

This  prophetic  sermon  was  probably  delivered  in  the  time  of 
Jotham,  or  perhaps  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah. 
Discourse  3.  ch.  v.  This  chapter  likewise  stands  single  and 
alone,  unconnected  with  the  preceding  or  following  :  its  sub- 
ject is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  ch.  i.,  but  it  exceeds  that 
chapter  in  force,  in  severity,  in  variety,  and  elegance.  It  is  a 
general  reproof  of  the  Jews  for  their  wickedness,  which  is  re- 
presented in  the  parable  of  the  vineyard  (verses  1 — 5.)  ;  and  it 
adds  a  more  express  declaration  of  vengeance  by  the  Babylo- 
nian invasion,  (verses  6 — 30.) 

Part  II.  comprises  the  Predictions  delivered  in  the  Reigns  of 
Jotham  and  Ahaz.  (ch.  vi, — xii,) 

Discourse  1,  The  vision  and  prophecy  of  Isaiah  in  the  reign 
of  Jotham,  (ch.  vi.)9  As  this  vision  seems  to  contain  a  solemn 
designation  of  Isaiah  to  the  prophetical  office,  it  is  supposed 
by  many  interpreters  to  be  the  first  in  order  of  his  prophecies 
Bishop  Lowth,  however,  conjectures  that  this  may  not  be  the 
case,  because  Isaiah  is  said,  in  the  general  title  of  his  predic- 
tions, to  have  prophesied  in  the  time  of  Uzziah;  and  is  of 
opinion,  that  it  is  a  new  designation,  to  introduce,  with  the 
greater  solemnity,  a  general  declaration  of  the  whole  course 

Tomline.  (Elements  of  Christ.  Theol.  vol.  i.  p.  107.)  In  the  analysis  of 
the  various  discourses,  or  prophetic  sermons  comprised  under  each  sec- 
lion,  we  have  principally  followed  Bishop  Lowth,  in  his  admirable  transla 
tion  of,  and  notes  upon,  the  prophet  Isaiah. 

8  Commentators  are  divided  in  opinion,  whether  the  title  m  verse  1.  (thi 
vision  of  Isaiah)  belongs  to  the  whole  book,  or  only  to  the  prophecy  con- 
tained in  this  chapter.  The  former  part  of  the  title  seems  properly  to  be- 
long to  this  particular  prophecy  ;  tlie  latter  part,  which  enumerates  the 
kings  of  Judah,  under  whom  Isaiah  exercised  his  prophetic  office,  seems 
to  extend  it  to  the  entire  collection  of  prophecies  delivered  m  the  course 
of  his  ministry.  Vitringa  (with  whom  Bishop  Lowth  agrees)  has  solved 
this  doubt  very  judiciously.  He  supposes  that  the  former  part  of  the  till* 
was  originally  prefi,\ed  to  this  single  prophecy  ;  and  that,  when  the  collec 
tion  of  all  Isaiah's  prophecies  was  made,  the  enumeration  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  was  added,  to  make  it  at  the  same  time  a  proper  title  to  the  whole 
book.  As  such  it  is  plainly  taken  ia2  Chron.  x.xxii  32.  where  H  £  book  of 
Isaiah  is  cited  by  the  title  of  "The  Vision  of  Isaiah  ttif  Prophet,  tne  Son  ol 
Amos."    Vitringa,  torn.  i.  pp.  25—29.    Bishop  Lowuj  s  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  4. 

•>  Scheme  of  Scripture  Divinity,  chap,  xxxiv.  m  -nl.  j.  of  Bishop  Watson's 
Collection  of  Tracts,  pp.  143,  144.  .  ^  .    „  ,  , 

»  See  a  striking  medallic  illustration  of  Isa.  in.  26.  m  Vol.  I.  p.  91. 

•  For  a  particular  elucidation  of  this  sublime  vision,  see  Bp.  Lowth'a 
Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  pp.  72—77.  and  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii 
book  i.  p.436.  et  seq. 
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of  God's  dispensations  towards  his  people,  and  the  fates  of  the 
nation, — events  which  arc  still  depending,  and  will  not  be  fully 
accomplished  until  the  final  restoration  of  Israel. 

DiscotiisK  2.  (ch.  vii. — ix.  7.)  commences  with  an  historical 
account  of  the  occasion  of  the  prophecy  (vii.  1 — 3.),  and  then 
follows  a  prediction  of  the  ill  success  of  the  designs  of  the 
Israelites  and  Syrians  against  Judah  (vii.  1  —  IG.)  ;  to  this 
succeeds  the  denunciation  of  the  calamities  that  were  to  be 
brought  upon  the  king  and  people  of  Judah  l)y  the  Assyrians, 
whom  they  had  now  hired  to  assist  them.  (vii.  17 — 2.').) 
1'hesc  predictions  are  repeated  and  confirmed  in  ch.  viii.,  the 
ninth  and  tenth  verses  of  which  give  a  repeated  general  assu- 
rance that  all  the  designs  of  the  enemies  of  God's  people  shall 
ultimately  be  frustrated ;  and  the  discourse  concludes,  after 
various  admonitions  and  threatcnings  (viii.  11 — 22.  ix.  1.), 
with  an  illustrious  prophecy  (ix.  2 — 7.),  in  the  first  instance, 
perhaps,  of  the  restoration  of  prosperity  under  Hezekiah,  but 
principally  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Messiah,  the  transcen- 
dent dignity  of  his  character,  and  the  univensality  and  eternal 
duration  of  his  kingdom. 

Discoi  iisK  .3.  (ch.  ix.  8. — x.  4.)  contains  a  distinct  prophecy 
and  a  just  poem,  remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  its  disposi- 
tion and  the  elegance  of  its  plan.  It  has  no  relation  to  the 
preceding  or  to  the  following  prophecy,  but  is  exclusively  ad- 
dressed to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  its  subject  is  a  denunci- 
ation of  vengeance  awaiting  their  enemies. 

DisioinsK  4.  (ch.  x.  .5.  xii.)  foretells  the  invasion  of  Senna- 
cherib, and  the  destruction  of  his  army  (x.  5 — 34,  xi.)  ;  and, 
according  to  Isaiah's  usual  method,  he  takes  occasion,  from  the 
mention  of  a  great  temporal  deliverance  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Assyrian  host,  to  launch  forth  into  a  display  of  the  spirit- 
ual deliverance  of  God's  pcoi)le  by  the  Messiah,  to  whom  this 
prophecy  relates  ;  for  that  this  prophecy  relates  to  the  Messiah 
we  have  the  express  authority  of  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  xv.  12. 
The  hymn  in  ch.  xii.  seems,  by  its  whole  tenor,  as  well  as  by 
many  of  its  expressions,  much  better  calculated  for  the  use  of 
the  Christian  than  for  the  Jewish  church  under  aiiy  circum- 
stances, or  at  anj'  time  that  can  be  assigned ;  and  the  Jews 
themselves  seem  to  have  applied  it  to  the  times  of  the  Mes- 
siah. 

Part  III.  co}itatns  var-ious  Fredidions  as^ainsi  the  Babylonians, 
Assyrians,  Philistines,  and  other  jSations  with  whom  the 
Jews  had  any  intercourse  (ch.  xiii. — xxii.) ;  these  Predic- 
tions are  contained  in  nine  Prophetic  Poems  or  Discourses. 

Discourse  1.  (ch.  xiii.  xiv.  1 — 28.)  contains  one  entire  prophecy, 
foretelling  the  destruction  of  Babylon  by  the  Mcdcs  and  Per- 
sians :  it  was  probably  delivered  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  about 
two  hundred  years  before  its  completion.  The  captivity  itself 
of  the  Jews  at  Babylon  (which  the  prophet  does  not  expressly 
foretell,  but  supposes  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  as  what  was 
actually  to  be  etfected),  did  not  take  place  till  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  after  this  prediction  was  delivered.  And 
the  Medes,  who  (in  xiii.  7.)  are  expressly  mentioned  as  the 
principal  agents  in  subverting  this  great  monarchy,  and  re- 
leasing the  Jews  from  that  captivity,  were  at  this  time  an 
inconsiderable  people,  having  been  in  a  state  of  anarchy  ever 
since  the  fall  of  the  great  Assyrian  empire,  of  which  they  had 
made  a  part  under  Sardanapalus;  and  did  not  become  a  king- 
dom under  Deioces,  until  about  the  seventeenth  year  of  Heze- 
kiah's  reign.  The  former  part  of  this  prophecy,  Bishop  Lowth 
remarks,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  that  can  be 
given  of  elegance  of  composition,  variety  of  imager}',  and  sub- 
limity of  sentiment  and  diction  in  the  prophetic  style  ;  and  the 
latter  part  consists  of  a  triumphal  ode,  which,  for  beauty  of 
disposition,  strength  of  colour,  grandeur  of  sentiment,  brevity, 
perspicuity,  and  force  of  expression,  stands  unrivalled  among 
all  the  monuments  of  antiquity.  The  exact  accomplishment 
of  this  prophecy  is  recorded  in  Dan.  v.  Jerome  {in  toe.)  says, 
that,  in  his  time,  Babylon  was  quite  in  ruins  ;  and  all  modern 
travellers  unanimously  attest  that  Babylon  is  so  utterly  anni- 
hilated, that  even  the  place,  where  this  wonder  of  the  world 
once  stood,  cannot  now  be  determined  with  any  certainty. 
On  the  subject  of  this  prophecy,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  126. 

DiscornsF.  2.  (ch.  xiv.  29 — 32.)  contains  severe  prophetic  de- 
nunciations against  the  Philistines,  the  accomplishment  of 
which  is  recorded  in  2  Kings  xviii.  8. 

Discourse  3.  (ch.  xv.  xvi.)  is  a  prophecy  against  the  Moabites  : 
It  was  delivered  soon  after  the  preceding,  in  the  first  year  of 
Hezekiah,  and  it  was  accomplished  in  his  fourth  year  when 
Shalmaneser  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  He  might,  pro- 
bably, march  through  Moab ;  and,  to  secure  every  thing  be- 


hind him,  possess  himself  of  their  whole  country,  by  taking 
their  principal  strong  places.  Jeremiah,  says  Bishop  Lowth, 
has  happily  introduced  much  of  tlxis  prophecy  of  Isaiah  into 
his  own  larger  prophecy  against  the  same  people  in  his  forty 
eighth  chapter;  denouncing  God's  judgments  on  Moab  subse- 
quent  to  the  calamity  here  foretold,  and  to  be  executed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  by  which  means  several  mistakes  in  the  text 
of  both  prophets  may  be  rectified. 

DiscotusK  4.  (ch.  xvii.)  is  a  prophecy  chiefly  directed  against 
Damascus  or  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  with  whose  sovereign  the 
king  of  Samaria  (or  Israel)  had  confederated  against  the  king- 
dom of  Judah.  Bishop  Lowth  conjectures  that  it  wa.s  de- 
livered, soon  after  the  prophecies  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
chapters,  in  the  commencement  of  Ahab's  reign.  It  was  ful- 
filled by  Tiglath-Pileser's  taking  Damascus  (2  Kings  xvi.  9.), 
overrunning  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  carrj-ing  a  great  number  of  the  Israelites  also  cap- 
tives into  Assyria ;  and  still  more  fully  in  regard  to  Israel,  by 
the  conquest  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  captivity  of  the  people, 
effected  a  few  years  after  by  Shalmaneser.  The  three  last 
verses  of  this  chapter  seem  to  have  no  relation  to  the  prophecy 
to  which  they  arc  joined  :  they  contain  a  noble  description  of 
the  formidable  invasion  and  sudden  overthrow  of  Sennacherib, 
which  is  intimated  in  the  strongest  terms  and  most  expressive 
images,  exactly  suitable  to  the  evenl- 

DiscounsE  5.  (ch.  xviii.)  contains  one  of  tlie  most  obscure  pro- 
phecies in  the  whole  book  of  Isaiah.  Vitringa  considers  it  as 
directed  against  the  Assyrians ;  Bishop  Lowth  refers  it  to  the 
Egyptians;  and  Rosenmuller,  and  others,  to  the  Ethiopians. 

Discourse  6.  (ch.  xix.  xx.)  is  a  prophecy  against  Egjpt,  the 
conversion  of  whose  inhabitants  to  the  true  religion  is  inti- 
mated in  verses  18 — 2.5.  of  th.  xix. 

Discourse  7.  (ch.  xxi.  1 — 10.)  contains  a  prediction  of  the 
taking  of  Babylon'  by  the  MeJes  and  Persians.  "It  is  a  pas- 
sage singular  in  its  kind  for  its  brevity  and  force,  for  the  variety 
and  rapidity  of  the  movements,  and  for  the  strength  and  energy 
of  colouring  with  which  the  action  and  event  are  painted." 
The  eleventh  and  twelfth  verses  of  this  chapter  contain  a  pro- 
phecy concerning  Dumah  or  Idumiea,  the  land  of  the  Edom- 
ites.  Mount  Seir;  which,  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  occasion 
on  which  it  was  delivered,  as  well  as  from  the  brevity  of  the 
expression,  is  very  obscure.  The  five  last  verses  comprise  a 
prophecy  respecting  Arabia,  which  was  fulfilled  within  a  year 
after  its  delivery. 

Discourse  8.  (ch.  xxii.)  is  a  prophecy  concerning  the  capture 
of  the  Valley  of  Vision,  or  Jerusalem  (verses  1 — 14.),  the 
captivity  of  Shcbna  (15 — 19.),  and  the  promotion  of  Eliakim. 
(20 — 24.)  The  invasion  of  Jerusalem  here  announced  ia 
either  that  by  the  Assyrians  under  Sennacherib ;  or  by  the 
Chaldajans  under  Nebuchadnezzar.  Vitringa  is  of  opinion 
that  the  prophet  had  both  in  view;  viz.  the  invasion  of  th« 
Chalda;ans  in  verses  1 — 5.  and  that  of  the  Assyrians  in  versei 
8 — 1 1.  Compare  2  Kings  xxv.  4,  5.  and  2  Chron.  xxxii.  2 — 5. 

Discourse  9.  (ch.  xxiii.)  denounces  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by 
Nebuchadnezzar^  (1 — 17.),  the  restoration  of  its  prosperity, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  Tyrians.  Accordingly  a  Christian 
church  was  early  formed  at  Tyre,  which  became  a  kind  of 
mother-church  to  several  others,  which  were  connected  with 
it.     See  Acts  xxi.  1 — 6.' 

Part  IV.  contains  a  Prophecy  of  the  great  Calamities  thai 
should  befall  the  People  of  God,  His  merciful  Preservation 
of  a  Remnant  of  them,  and  of  their  Hestoration  to  their 
Country,  of  their  Conversion  to  the  Gospel,  and  the  Destruc- 
tion of  Antichrist,  (ch.  xxiv. — xxxv.) 

Discourse  1.  (ch.  xxiv.  xxv.  xxvi.)  was  probably  delivered  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  Moab  by  Shalmaneser,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Hezekiah's  reign ;  but  interpreters  are  not  agreed 
whether  the  desolation  announced  in  ch.  xxiv.  was  that  caused 
by  the  invasion  of  Shalmaneser,  the  invasion  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, or  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  nation  by  the  Romans. 
Vitringa  is  singular  in  referring  it  to  the  persecution  by  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes;  and  Bishop  Lowth  tMnks  it  may  have  a 
view  to  all  the  three  great  desolations  of  the  country,  especially 
to  the  last.  In  verses  21 — 23.  it  is  announced  that  God  shall 
at  length  revisit  and  restore  his  people  in  the  last  age ;  and 

I  Bisho))  NewlDn  lias  collected  and  illustrated  tlie  various  predicUous  of 
Isaiah  and  other  prophets  against  Babylon.  See  his  Dissertation  on  tne 
Prophecies,  vol.  i.  diss.  ix.    See  also  Vol.  I.  p.  126.  supra. 

'  On  the  accomplishment  of  the  various  prophecies  against  Tyre,  8e« 
Bishop  iS'e\vton's  Dissertations,  vol.  i.  diss.  .xi.  See  also  VoL  I.  cp.  124,  126 

>  Scott,  on  Isa.  xxiii.  18. 
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then  the  kingdom  of  God  shah  oe  established  in  such  perfec- 
tion as  wholly  to  obscure  and  eclipse  the  glory  of  the  tempo- 
rary, typical,  preparatory  kingdom  now  subsisting.  On  a  re- 
view of  this  extensive  sccyie  of  God's  providence  in  all  its 
parts,  the  prophet  breaks  out  into  a  sublime  and  beautiful  song 
of  praise,  in  which  his  mind  seems  to  be  more  possessed  by  the 
prospect  of  future  mercies  than  by  the  recollection  of  past 
events  (xxv.)  ;  this  is  followed  by  another  hymn  in  ch.  xxvi. 
In  verse  19.  the  deliverance  of  the  people  of  God  from  a  state 
of  the  lowest  misery  is  explained  by  images  plainly  taken  from 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

niscouKSK  2.  (ch.  xxvii.)  treats  on  the  nature,  measure,  and 
design  of  God's  dealings  with  his  people. 

DiscounsE  3.  (ch.  xxviii.)  contains  a  prophecy  directed  both  to 
the  Israelites  and  to  the  Jews.  The  destruction  of  the  former 
by  Shalmancscr  is  manifestly  denounced  in  verses  1 — 5. ;  and 
the  prophecy  "then  turns  to  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, the  remnant  of  God's  people,  who  were  to  continue  a 
kingdom  after  the  final  captivity  of  the  Israelites.  It  com- 
mences with  a  favourable  prognostication  of  their  affairs  under 
Hezekiah ;  but  soon  changes  to  reproofs  and  threatenings  for 
their  disobedience  and  profanencss."'  In  verses  23 — 29.  the 
wisdom  of  Providence  is  illustrated  by  the  discretion  of  the 
husbandman. 

OiscouitsE  4.  (ch.  xxix. — xxxiii.)  predicts  the  invasion  of  Sen- 
nacherib, the  great  distress  of  the  Jews  while  it  continued 
(xxix.  1 — 4.),  and  their  sudden  and  immediate  deliverance  by 
God's  interposition  in  their  favour ;  and  the  subsequent  pros- 
perous state  of  the  Idngdom  under  Hezekiah;  interspersed 
with  severe  reproofs  and  threats  of  punishment  for  their 
hypocrisy,  stupidity,  infidelity,  their  want  of  trust  in  God,  and 
their  vain  reliance  on  assistance  from  Egypt;  and  with  pro- 
mises of  better  times  both  immediately  to  succeed  and  to  be 
expected  in  the  future  age.  (18 — 24.  xxx. — xxxiii.) 

DiscounsE  5.  (ch.  xxxiv.  xxxv.)  makes  one  distinct  prophecy, 
an  entire,  regular,  and  beautiful  poem,  consisting  of  two  parts  ; 
the  first  containing  a  denunciation  of  the  divine  vengeance 
against  the  enemies  of  the  people  or  church  of  God ;  the  se- 
cond part  describing  the  flourishing  state  of  the  church  of 
God  consequent  upon  the  execution  of  those  judgments.  It  is 
plain  from  every  part  of  it,  that  this  chapter  is  to  be  understood 
of  Gospel  times.  The  fifth  and  sixth  verses  of  ch.  xxxv.  were 
literally  accomplished  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles.^  In  a 
secondary  sense,  Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  they  may  have  a  fur- 
ther view  ;  and,  running  parallel  with  the  former  part  of  the 
prophecy,  may  relate  to  the  future  advent  of  Christ,  to  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews,  and  their  restoration  to  their  own  land ; 
and  to  the  extension  and  purification  of  the  Christian  faith ; — 
events  predicted  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  preparatory  to  it. 

Part  V.  comprises  the  Historical  Fart  of  the  Prophecy  of 
Isaiah. 

Ch.  xxxvi.  relates  the  history  of  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib, 
and  of  the  miraculous  destruction  of  his  army,  as  a  proper  in- 
troduction to  ch,  xxxvii.,  which  contains  the  answer  of  God  to 
Hezekiah's  prayer,  that  could  not  be  properly  understood  with- 
out it.  On  the  subject  of  these  chapters,  see  p.  265.  st/pra. 
Ch.  xxxviii.  and  xxxix.  relate  Hezekiah's  sickness  and  reco- 
very, and  his  thanksgiving  for  restoration  to  health,  together 
with  the  embassy  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 

Part  VI.  (ch.  xl. — Ixvi.)  comprises  a  series  of  Prophecies,  deli- 
vered, in  ullprohabiUty,  towards  the  close  of  Hezekiah''  s  lieiirn. 

This  portion  of  Isaiah's  predictions  constitutes  the  most  elegant 
part  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  "The 
chief  subject  is  the  restoration  of  the  church.  This  is  pursued 
with  the  greatest  regularity  ;  containing  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  from  captivity — the  vanity  and  destruction  of  idols — the 
vindication  of  the  divine  power  and  truth — consolations  and 
invitations  to  the  Jews — denunciations  against  them  for  their 
infidelity  and  impiety — their  rejection,  and  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles — the  happiness  of  the  righteous  and  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  wicked.  But,  as  the  sulyect  of  this  very  beautiful 
series  of  prophecies  is  chiefly  of  the  consolatory  kind,  they  are 
introduced  with  a  promise  of  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  through  the 
merciful  interposition  of  God.  At  the  same  time,  this  redemp- 
tion from  Babylon  is  employed  as  an  image  to  shadow  out  a 
redemption  of  an  infinitely  higher  and  more  important  nature.  * 

<  Smith's  Summary  View  of  the  Prophets,  p.  56. 

•  Compare  Matt.  xi.  5.  xv.  30.  xxi.  U.   John  v.  8,  9.   Acts  ill.  2.   viii.  7. 
i#v.  8—10. 

*  Smith's  Summary  View  of  the  Prophets,  p.  64. 


The  prophet.  Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  connects  these  two  events 
together,  scarcely  ever  treating  of  the  former  without  throwing 
in  some  intimations  of  the  latter  ;  and  sometimes  he  is  so  fully 
possessed  with  the  glories  of  the  future  more  reniolc  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah,  that  he  seems  to  leave  the  immeiliate  subject 
of  his  commission  almost  out  of  the  question.  Tins  part  con- 
sists of  twelve  prophetic  j)0cms  or  discourses. 

Discoi'KSE  1.  (ch.  xl.  xli.)  contains  a  promise  of  comfort  to  the 
people  of  God,  interspersed  with  declarations  of  the  omnipo 
tence  and  onmiscience  of  Jehovah,  and  a  prediction  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  by 
Cyrus. 

DiscouusK  2.  The  advent  and  office  of  tlie  Messiah  are  foretold 
(xlii.  1 — 17.)  ;  for  rejecting  whom  the  incredulity  of  the  Jews 
is  reproved.  (18 — 25.)  A  remnant  of  them,  however,  it  is 
promised,  shall  be  preserved,  and  ultimately  restored  to  their 
own  land,  (xliii.  1 — 13.)  The  destruction  of  Babylon  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews  arc  again  foretold,  as  also  (ijerhaps"! 
their  return  after  the  Roman  dispersion  (14 — 20.)  ;  and  thej 
are  admonished  to  repent  of  those  sins  which  would  otherwise 
bring  the  severest  judgments  of  God  upon  them.   (21 — 28.) 

Discourse  3.  contains  promises  of  the  pouring  out  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  intermingled  with  an  exposure  of  the  folly  of  idolatry 
(xliv.  1 — 20.),  which,  in  force  of  argument,  energy  of  expres- 
sion, and  elegance  of  composition,  far  surpasses  any  thing  that 
was  ever  written  upon  the  subject.  The  prophet  then  an- 
nounces by  name  the  instrument  of  their  deliverance,  Cyrus, 
(21 — 28.  xlv.  1 — 5.);'  and,  after  adverting,  in  splendid  imagery, 
to  the  happy  state  of  the  people  of  God,  restored  to  their  country, 
and  flourishing  in  peace  and  plenty,  in  piety  and  virtue,  he 
proceeds  to  answer  or  prevent  the  objections  and  cavils  of  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  disposed  to  murmur  against  God,  and  to 
arraign  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  dispensations  in  regard  to 
them ;  in  permitting  them  to  be  oppressed  by  their  enemies, 
and  in  promising  them  deliverance  instead  of  preventing  their 
captivity.  (6 — 25.)  St.  Paul  has  borrowed  the  prophet's 
imagery,  and  has  applied  it  to  the  like  purpose  with  equal 
force  and  elegance  in  Rom.  ix.  20,  21. 

Discourse  4.  foretells  the  carrying  away  of  the  idols  of  Babylon 
(xlvi.  1 — 5.)  ;  the  folly  of  worsliipping  them  is  then  strikingly 
contrasted  with  the  attributes  and  perfections  of  Jehovah  (6 — 
13.)  ;  and  the  divine  judgments  upon  Babylon  and  Chaldsea 
are  further  denounced,    (xlvii.) 

Discourse  5.  contains  an  earnest  reproof  of  the  Jews  for  then 
infidelity  and  idolatry  (xlviii.  ] — 19.21,22.);  and  foretells 
their  deliverance  from  the  Babylonian  captivity.   (20.) 

Discourse  6.  The  Messiah  (whose  character  and  office  had  been 
generally  exhibited  in  ch.  xlii.)  is  here  introduced  in  person, 
declaring  the  full  extent  of  his  commission,  which  is,  not  only 
to  restore  the  Israelites,  but  to  be  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gen- 
tiles, to  call  them  to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  the  true 
God,  and  to  bring  them  to  be  one  church  together  with  the  Is 
laelites,  and  with  them  to  partake  of  the  same  common  salva 
tion,  procured  for  all  by  the  great  Redeemer  and  Reconciler  ol 
man  to  God.  (xlix.) 

Discourse  7.  predicts  the  dereliction  of  the  Jews  for  their 
rejection  of  the  Messiah  (1.  1 — 3.),  whose  sufferings  and  exal- 
tation are  foretold.  (4 — 11.)  The  prophet  exhorts  the  believ- 
ing Jews,  after  the  pattern  of  Abraham,  to  trust  in  Christ,  and 
foretells  their  future  restoration  after  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
as  also  their  ultimate  conversion  to  Christianity,  (li.  lii.  1 — 12.) 

Discourse  8.  predicts  the  humiliation  of  Christ,  which  had  been 
intimated  in  1.  5,  6.,  and  obviates  the  offence  which  would  be 
occasioned  by  it,  by  declaring  the  important  and  necessary 
cause  of  it,  and  foreshowing  the  glory  which  should  follow  it. 
(lii.  13—15.  liii.) 

Discourse  9.  foretells  the  amplitude  of  the  church,  when  Jews 
and  Gentiles  should  be  converted,  (liv.) 

Discourse  10.  is  an  invitation  to  partake  of  the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel,  from  which  none  shall  be  excluded  who  come  on  the 
terms  prescribed.   (Iv.  Ivi.  1 — 8.) 

DiscouRSK  11.  denounces  calamities  against  the  inhabitants  of 
Judah,  who  are  sharply  reproved  for  their  idolatry  and  hypo- 
crisy.    Bishop  Lowth  is  of  opinion,  that  the  prophet  probably 

*  I-a.  .xliv.  2S.  '■Tlii'ri>  is  a  remnrliaiile  lir.iiily  and  propritly  in  rhis 
verse.  1.  Cyrus  is  callcil  (foil's  Shepherd.— Slieph^rd  was  iui  epitt-.et 
which  Cyrus  took  to  himself,  and  wliich  he  gave  to  n.l  ffood  kings.  2.  This 
Cyrus  should  s^ay  totlie  temple — T/ij/foundaliat>  -hull  be  laid ;  not,  1'hou 
shall  be  l>aiU.  The. fact  \s,  only  l^o  foundafi^n  was  laid  in  the  days  of 
Cyrus,  the  Aniuionites  havin<; prevented  the  building;  nor  was  it  resumed 
till  the  second  year  of  Darius,  one  of  his  successors.  There  is  often  apre- 
ci«ion  in  the  expressions  of  the  prophets,  which  is  as  honourable  to  trutl\ 
as  it  is  unnoticed  by  careless  readers."    Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Isa.  xliv.  28. 
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has  in  view  the  destruction  of  their  city  and  polity  by  the 
Chaldaeans,  and  perhaps,  by  the  Romans.  (Ivi.  9 — 12.  Ivii. — 
lix.  1 — 1.5.)     The  fifty-ninth  chapter,  he  observes,  is  remark- 
able for  the  beauty,  strength,  and  variety  of  the  images  with 
which  it  abounds,  as  well  as  for  the  elegance  of  the  composition 
and  the  exact  construction  of  the  sentences. 
DiscouBSE  I'i.  chiefly  predicts  the  general  conversion  of  the 
Jews  to  the  (lospcl,  the  coming  in  of  the  fulness  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the  happy  state  uf  the 
Christian  church,   (lix.   16 — 21.  Ix. — Ixvi.)      In  ch.  Ix.  and 
Ixi.  the  great  increase  and  flourishing  state  of  the  church  of 
God,  by  the  conversion  and  accession  of  the  heathen  nations 
to  it,  are  "  set  forth  in  such  aiiiple  and  exalted  terms,  as  plainly 
show,  that  the  full  completion  of  the  jirophecy  is  reserved  for 
future  times.     This  subject  is  displayed  in  the  most  splendid 
colours,  under  a  great  variety  of  highly  poetical  images,  de- 
signed to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  glories  of  that  perfect 
state  of  the  church,  which  we  are  taught  to  ex])ect  in  the  lat- 
ter times ;  when  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  shall  come  in,  and 
the  Jews  shall  be  converted  and  gathered  from  their  disper- 
sions ;  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  king- 
doms of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ."   (Bp.  Lowth.)     The 
remarkable  prophecy  in  Ixiii.  1 — 6.,  which  some  expositors 
refer  to  Judas  Maccaba;us,  the  learned  prelate  applies  primarily 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewisli  polity  ;  which 
in  the  Gospel  is  called  the  "  coming  of  Christ,"  and  the  "  days 
of  vengeance"   (Matt.  xvi.  28.  Luke  xxi.  22.)  ;  but  he  thinks 
it  may  ultimately  refer  to  the  yet  unfulfdied  prediotions,  which 
intimate  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemies  of  God  and  his  peo- 
ple.    The  two  last  chapters  of  this  prophecy  manifestly  relate 
to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  the  establishment  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  and  the  reprobation  of  the  apostate  Jews, 
and  theii  destruction  executed  by  the  Romans. 
V.  Isaiah  has,  with  singular  proprietv,  been  denominated 
the  "  evangelical  prophet,''''  on  account  oi  the  number  and  va- 
riety of  his  prophecies  concerning  tlie  advent  and  character, 
the  ministry  ana  preaching,  the  suflerings  and  death,  and  the 
extensive  permanent  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.     So  explicit 
and  determinate  are  his  predictions,  as  well  as  so  numerous, 
that  he  seems  to  speak  rather  of  things  •pa.'it  than  of  events 
yei future;  and  he  may  rather  be  called  an  evangelist,  than 
a  prophet.     No  one,  indeed,  can  be  at  a  loss  in  applying  them 
to  the  mission  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  events 
which  are  cited  in  his  history  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament.     This  prophet,  says  Bishop  Lowth,  abounds  in 
such  transcendent  excellencies,  that  he  may  be  properly  said 
to  aflord  the  most  perfect  model  of  prophetic  poetry.     He  is 
at  once  elegant  and  sublime,  forcible  and  ornamented  ;  he 
unites  energy  with  copiousness,  and  dignity  with  variety. 
In  his  sentiments  there  is  uncommon  elevation  and  majesty ; 
in  his  imagery,  the  utmost  propriety,  elegance,  dignity,  and 
diversity ;  in  his  language,  uncommon  beauty  and  energy ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  ol)scarity  of  his  subjects,  a  surpris- 
ing degree  of  clearness  and  simplicity.     To  these  we  may 
add,  that  there  is  such  sweetness  in  the  poetical  composition 
of  his  sentences,  whether  it  proceed  from  art  or  genius,  that, 
if  the  Hebrew  poetry  at  present  is  possessed  of  any  remains 
of  its  native  grace  and  harmony,  we  shall  chiefly  find  them 
in  the  writings  of  Isaiah  ;  so  that  the  saying  of  Ezekiel  may 
most  justly  be  applied  to  this  prophet, — 

"Thou  art  the  coiifirnicd  exemplar  ol  measures, 
Full  of  wisdom,  ami  porfi-ct  hi  beauty." — Ezelc.  xxviii.  12. 

Isaiah  also  greatly  excels  in  all  the  graces  of  method,  order, 
connection,  and  arrangement :  though  in  asserting  this  we 
must  not  forget  the  nature  of  the  prophetic  impulse,  which 
bears  away  the  mind  with  irresistible  violence,  and  frequently 
in  rapid  transitions  from  near  to  remote  objects,  from  numan 
to  divine ;  we  must  likewise  be  careful  in  remarking  the 
limits  of  particular  predictions,  since,  as  they  are  now  extant, 
they  are  often  improperly  connected,  without  any  marks  of 
discrimination ;  whicJi  injudicious  arrangement,  on  some 
occasions,  creates  almost  insuperable  diflicultics. 

Bishop  Lowth  has  selected  the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-fifth 
chapters  of  this  prophet,  as  a  specimen  of  the  poetic  style  in 
which  he  delivers  his  predictions,  and  has  illustrated  at  some 
length  the  various  beauties  which  eminently  distinguish  the 
simple,  regular,  and  perfect  poem  contained  in  those  chapters. 
But  the  grandest  specimen  of  his  poetry  is  presented  in  the 
fourteenth  chapter,  which  is  one  of  the  most  sublime  odes 
occuning  in  the  Bible,  and  contains  the  noblest  personifications 
to  be  found  in  the  records  of  poetry. 

"he  prophet,  after  predicting  the  liberation  of  the  Jews 


from  their  severe  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  their  restoration 
to  their  own  country  (verses  1 — 3.),  introduce?  a  chorus  of 
them,  expressing  their  surprise  and  astonishment  at  the  sud- 
den downfall  ot  Babylon,  and  the  great  reverse  of  fortunt 
that  had  befallen  the  tyrant,  who,  like  his  predecessors,  had 
oppressed  his  own,  and  harassed  the  neighbouring  kingdoms 
These  oppressed  kingdoms,  or  their  rulers,  are  represented 
under  the  image  of  the  fir  trees  and  the  cedars  of  Libanus 
which  is  frequently  used  to  express  any  thing  in  the  political 
or  religious  world  that  is  supereminently  great  and  miijestic 
the  whole  earth  shouts  for  joy  ;  the  cedars  of  Libamis  utter  a 
severe  taunt  over  the  fallen  tyrant,  and  boast  their  security 
now  he  is  no  more,  (verses  4 — 8.) 

This  is  followed  ^9.)  by  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
animated  personifications  of  Hades,  or  the  regions  of  the 
dead,  that  was  ever  executed  in  poetry.  Hades  excites  his 
inhabitants,  the  shades  of  princes,  and  the  departed  spirits 
of  monarchs.  These  illustrious  shades  arise  at  once  from 
their  couches  as  from  their  thrones ;'  and  advancing  to  the 
entrance  of  the  cavern  to  meet  the  king  of  Babylon,  they 
insult  and  deride  him  on  being  reduced  to  the  same  low  state 
of  impotence  and  dissolution  with  themselves.  (10,  11.) 
The  Jews  now  resume  the  speech  (IS.):  they  address  the 
king  of  Babyltm  as  the  morning-star  fallen  from  heaven,  as. 
the  first  in  splendour  and  dignity  in  the  political  world  fallen 
from  his  higli  state :  they  introcfuce  him  as  uttering  the  most 
extravagant  vaimts  of  his  power  and  ambitious  designs  in  his 
former  glory  ;  ihese  arc  strongly  contrasted,  in  the  close,  with 
his  present  low  and  abject  condition.  (13 — 15.) 

Immediately  follows  a  diflercnt  scene,  and  a  most  happy 
image,  to  diversify  the  same  subject,  and  give  it  a  new  turn 
and  additional  force.  Certain  persons  are  introduced,  who 
light  upon  the  corpse  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  cast  out  and 
lying  naked  upon  the  bare  ground,  among  tne  common  slain, 
just  after  the  taking  of  the  city,  covered  with  wounds,  and 
so  disfigured,  that  it  is  some  time  before  they  Know  him. 
They  accosthim  with  the  severest  taunts,  and  bitterly  reproach 
him  with  his  destructive  ambition,  and  his  cruel  usage  of  the 
conquered  :  which  have  deservedly  brought  upon  him  this 
ignominious  treatment,  so  different  froiia  that  which  those  of 
his  rank  usually  meet  with,  arid  which  shall  cover  his 
posterity  witli  disgrace.  (16 — 20.) 

To  complete  the  whole,  God  is  introduced,  declaring  the 
fate  of  Babylon,  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  royal  family, 
and  the  total  desolation  of  the  city;  the  deliverance  of  his 
people,  and  the  destruction  of  their  enemies ;  confirming  the 
irreversible  decree  by  the  awful  sanction  of  his  oath.  (21 — 27.) 

"  How  forcible,"  says  Bishop  Lowth,  "  is  this  imagery, 
how  diversified,  how  sublime!  now  elevated  the  diction,  the 
figures,  the  sentiments!  —  The  Jewish  nation,  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  the  ghosts  of  departed  kings,  the  Babylonish 
monarch,  the  travellers  who  find  his  corpse,  and  last  of  all 
Jehovah  himself,  are  the  characters  which  support  this 
beautiful  lyric  drama.  One  continued  action  is  kept  up,  or 
rather  a  series  of  interesting  actions  are  coimected  together 
in  an  incomparable  whole ;  this,  indeed,  is  the  principal  and 
distinguished  excellence  of  the  sublimer  ode,  ana  is  displayed 
in  its  utmost  perfection  in  this  poem  of  Isaiah,  which  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  finished,  specimens  of  that  species  of  composition 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  us.  The  personifications  here 
are  frequent,  ~ct  not  confused  ;  bold,  yet  not  improbable  :  a 
free,  elevateti,  and  truly  divine  spirit  pervades  theVhole; 
nor  is  there  any  thing  wanting  in  tnis  ode  to  defeat  its  claim 
to  the  character  of  perfect  beauty  and  sublimity.  If,  indeed, 
I  may  be  indulgea  in  the  free  declaration  of  my  own  senti- 
ments on  this  occasion,  I  do  not  know'  a  single  instance,  in 
the  whole  compass  of  Greek  and  Roman  poetry,  which,  in 
every  excellence  of  composition,  can  be  said  to  equal,  ot 
even  to  approach  it."^ 

>  "The  image  of  ihe  dead,"  so  admirably  described  by  the  prophet, 
Bishop  Lowth  obser^'es,  "is  taken  from  their  custoui  of  burying,  iliose  at 
least  of  tlie  higher  ranli,  in  large  sepulchral  vaults  hewn  in  Ibe  rock.  Of 
this  kind  of  sepulchres  Ihcri' are  remains  at  Jerusalen  now  eA:tant;  and 
some  that  arc  said  to  he  the  sepulchres  of  the  kinss  of  .luJah.  J^t-e  Ma-ju- 
drell,  p.  76.  You  are  to  form  to  yourself  an  idea  of "animniense  subterraue- 
ous  vault,  a  vast  gloomy  cavern,  all  round  the  sides  of  which  there  are  cell^ 
to  receive  tlie  dead  bodies:  here  the  deceased  monarchs  lie  in  a  distin- 
guished sort  of  state  suitable  to  their  former  rank,  each  on  his  o\ni  coucN 
with  his  arms  beside  him,  his  sword  at  his  head,  and  the  bodies  of  his 
chiefs  and  companions  round  about  him.  See  Ezek.  xxxii.  27-  .On  which 
place  Sir  John  Chardin's  manuscript  note  is  as  follows  :— 'En  Mingrelieili 
dormcnt  lous  leurs  epiies  sous  leurs  tf-tes,  et  leurs  autres  armes  a  leur  cote ; 
et  on  les  enterre  de  mesme,  leurs  armes  posi-es  de  cette  fa^on.' "  Bp. 
Lowth's  Translation  of  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  121.  ^a    r,       ,   . 

»  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  pp.  o4— o6.  voL  t 
pp.  291—301.  and  his  Translation  of  Isaiali,  vol.  ii.  pp.  230—232.  Jann,  Introd. 
ad  Vet.  Faed.  p.  367. 
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§  5.  CN  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  JOEL. 

i.  .iuihor  and  date. — 11.   Occasion  and  scope. — III.  Analysis 
of  the  book. — IV.   Observatinns  on  its  style. 

BEFORE  CHiiisr,  810 — G60,  or  later. 

I.  Concerning  the  family,  condition,  and  pursuits  of  this 
prophet,  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  amon<r  learned 
men.  Although  several  persons  of  the  name  of  Joel  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament,'  we  have  no  inforniation  con- 
cerning the  prophet  himself,  except  what  is  contained  in  the 
title  ofhis  predictions  (i.  1.),  that  he  was  the  son  of  Pethuel. 
According  to  some  idle  reports  collected  and  preserved  by 
the  pseudo-Epiphanius,2  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  and 
was  born  at  Bethhoron,  a  town  situated  in  the  confines  of  the 
territories  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.^  It  is  equally  uncertain 
under  what  sovereign  he  flourished,  or  where  he  died.  The 
celebrated  Rabbi  lumchi  and  others  place  him  in  the  reign 
of  Joram,  and  are  of  opinion  that  he  foretold  the  seven  years' 
famine  which  prevailed  in  that  king's  reign.  (2  Kings  viii. 
./ 3.)  The  authors  of  the  two  celebrated  Jewish  Chroni- 
cles entitled  Seder  01am  (both  great  and  little),  Jarchi,  and 
several  other  Jewish  writers,  who  are  also  followed  by  Dru- 
sius.  Archbishop  Newcome,  and  other  Christian  commenta- 
tors, maintain  that  he  prophesied  under  Manasseh.  Tarno- 
vius,  Eckermann,  Calmet,  and  others,  place  him  in  the  reign 
of  Josiah  :  but  Vitringa,''  Moldenhawer,^  Rosenmiiller,6  and 
the  majority  of  modern  commentators,  are  of  opinion  (after 
Abarbanel),  that  he  delivered  his  predictions  dunng  the  reign 
of  Uzziah :  consequently  he  was  contemporary  with  Amos 
and  Hosea,  if  indeed  he  did  not  prophesy  before  Amos.  This 
opinion,  which  we  think  more  probable  than  any,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  following  arguments : — 1.  Only  Egypt  and 
Edom  (iii.  19.)  are  enumerated  among  the  enerriies  of  Judah, 
no  mention  whatever  being  made  of  the  Assyrians  or  Baby- 
lonians : — 2.  Joel  (iii.  4 — 7.)  denounces  the  same  judgments, 
as  Amos  (i.  9 — 11.),  against  the  Tyrians,  Sidonians,  and 
Tdumaeans  (who  had  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  carried 
off  its  inhabitants,  and  sold  them  as  slaves  to  the  Gentiles)  : 
—3.  It  appears  from  Joel  ii.  15 — 17.  that  at  the  time  he 
flourished  the  Jews  were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  reli- 

fious  worship  : — 4.  More  prosperous  times  are  promised  to 
udaea,  together  with  uncommon  plenty  (ii.  18,  19.)  : — 
5.  Although  Joel  foretells  the  calamity  of  famine  and  barren- 
ness of  the  land,  it  is  evident  from  Amos  (iv.  6,  7.)  that  the 
Israelites  had  not  only  suffered  from  the  same  calamity,  but 
were  even  then  labouring  under  it. 

II.  From  the  palmer-worm,  locust,  canker-worm,  cater- 
pillar, &c.  being  sent  upon  the  land  of  Judah,  and  devouring 
Its  fruits  (the  certain  forerunners  of  a  grievous  famine),  the 
prophet  takes  occasion  to  exhort  the  Jews  to  repentance,  fast- 
ing, and  prayer,  promising  them  various  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual blessings. 

III.  This  book  consists  of  three  chapters,  which  may  be 
divided  into  three  discourses  or  parts  ;  viz. 

Part  I.  is  an  Exhortation,  both  to  the  Priests  and  to  the  Peo- 
ple, to  repent,  by  reason  of  the  Famine  brought  upon  them  by 
the  Palmer-worm,  isfc.  in  consequence  of  their  tSins  (i.  1 — 
20.)  ;  and  is  followed  by  a  Denu?ici.ution  of  still  greater  Ca- 
lamities, if  they  continued  impenitent,  (ii.  1 — 11.) 

Phis  discourse  contains  a  double  prophecy,  applicable,  in  its  pri- 
mary sense,  to  a  plague  of  locusts,  which  was  to  devour  the 
land,  and  was  to  be  accompanied  with  so  severe  a  drought  and 
famine  as  should  cause  the  public  service  of  the  temple  to  be 
interrupted ;'  and,  in  its  secondary  sense,  it  denotes  the  Baby- 
lonian invasion, — and  perhaps  also  the  invasions  of  the  Per- 
sians, Greeks,  and  Romans,  by  whom  the  Jews  were  succes- 
sively subjugated. 

Part  II.  Jin  Exhortation  to  keep  a  public  and  solemn  Fast 
(ii.  12 — 17.),  with  a  promise  of  removing  the  Calamities  of 
the  Jews  on  their  Repentance.  (18 — 2G.) 

From  the  fertility  and  prosperity  of  the  land  described  in  these 
verses,  the  prophet  makes  an  easy  transition  to  the  copious 
blessings  of  the  Gospel,  particularly  the  effusion  of  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit :  with  these  he  connects  the  destruction  of 
the  Jewish  nation  and  pohty  in  consequence  of  their  rejecting 

1  See  Simonis  Ouomaslicon  Vet.  Test.  p.  517. 

4  De  Vitis  Prophetarum  in  Epiphanii  op.  torn.  ii.  p.  245. 

•'  Relandi  Palestina,  p.  633. 

♦  Typus  DoctrinJB  Prophet,  cap.  iv.  p.  35.  et  seg. 

*  Introductio  in  Libros  Canonicos  Vet  et  Nov.  Test.  pp.  120, 121. 
'  Scholia  in  Vet.  Test.  Partis  septimee,  vol.  i.  pp.  433,  434. 

'  The  famine  piedicted  by  Joel,  Jahn  refers  to  that  which  took  place  in 
nc  timn  of  the  Maccabees.    See  1  Mace.  ix.  23—27. 


the  Gospel ;  interspersing  promises  of  safety  to  the  faithful 
and  penitent,  which  were  afterwards  signally  fulfilled  to  the 
Christians  in  that  great  national  calamity.  (27 — 32.  Compare 
Actsii.  17—21.) 
Part  III.  predicts  the  general  Conversion  and  lielum  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  destruction  if  their  Opponents,  together  luith 
the  glorious  State  of  the  Church  that  is  to  follow,  (iii.) 

IV.  The  style  of  Joel,  though  different  from  that  of  Hosea, 
is  highly  poetical  :3  it  is  elegant,  perspicuous,  and  copious ; 
and  at  the  same  time  nervous,  animated,  and  sublime.  -In 
the  two  first  chapters  ho  displays  the  full  force  of  the  pro- 
phetic poetry  ;  and  his  description  of  the  plague  of  locusts, 
of  the  a«^p  national  repentance,  and  of  the  happy  state  of 
the  Christian  church,  in  the  last  times  of  the  Gospel,  are 
wrought  up  with  admirable  force  and  beauty. 

§  6.    ON  THE  B00\C  OF  THE  PROPHET  MICAH. 

I.  Author   and  date. — II.   Occasion  and  scope. — III.  Synopsis 
of  its  contents. — IV.  Prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah. 

V.  Observations  on  its  style, 

BEFORE  CHRIST,   758 699. 

I.  MiCAH,  the  third  of  the  minor  prophets,  according  to  the 
arrangement  in  the  Hebrew  and  all  modern  copies,  as  well 
as  in  the  Septuagint,  was  a  native  of  Morasthi,  a  small  town 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  territory  of  Judah;  and,  as  we 
learn  from. the  commencement  of  his  predictions,  he  prophe- 
sied in  the  reigns  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of 
that  country;  consequently  he  was  contemporary  with  Isaiah, 
Joel,  Hosea,  and  Amos.  The  time,  place,  and  manner  of  his 
death  are  unknown.  The  genuineness  of  his  prophecies  re- 
lating to  the  complete  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the 
temple,  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Jeremiah,  (xxvi. 
18,  19.) 

II.  Ihe  people  of  Judah  and  Israel  being  very  profane  and 
impenitent  in  the  days  of  Isaiah^  (inconsequence  of  which 
the  Assyrian  captivity  was  then  hastening  upon  Israel,  and 
the  Babylonian  not  long  after  fell  upon  Judah),  the  prophet 
Micah  was  raised  up  to  second  Isaiah,  and  to  confirm  his 
predictions  against  the  Jews  and  Israelites,  whom  he  in- 
vited to  repentance  both  by  threatened  judgments  and  by 
promised  mercies.'" 

III.  This  book  contains  seven  chapters,  forming  three 
parts;  viz. 

Introduction  or  title,  i.  1 . 
Part  I.  comprises  the  Prophecies  delivered  in  the  Reigns  of 
Jotham  King  of  Judah  (ivith  whom  Pekah  King  of  Israel 


was  contemporary'),  in  rohich  the  Divine  Judgments  are  de- 

against  bo'    ~ 
2—16.) 


nounced  against  both  Israel  and  Judah  for  their  Sins.  (i. 


Part  II.  contains  the  Predictions  delivered  in  the  Reigns  oj 
Ahaz  King  of  Judah  {with  whom  his  Son  Hezekiah  was  asso- 
ciated in  the  Government  during  the  latter  Part  ofhis  Life), 
and  of  Pekah  King  of  Israel,  who  was  also  coniempm-ary 
ivithhim,  (ii. — iv.  8.) 

In  this  prophetic  discourse,  Micah  foretells  the  captivity  of  both 
nations  (ii.  1 — 5.),  and  particularly  threatens  Israel  for  their 
enmity  to  the  house  of  David  (6 — 13.),  and  Judah  for  their 
cruelty  to  the  pious,  (iii.  1 — 7.)  He  then  vindicates  his  pro- 
phetic mission,  and  denounces  to  the  princes  of  Israel,  that, 
though  they  should  "  build  up  Zion  with  blood,  and  Jerusalem 
with  iniquity,"  for  their  sake  Zion  should  be  ploughed  as  a 
field,  and  Jerusalem  should  become  heaps.  (8 — 12.)  This 
prophecy  had  its  utmost  completion  in  the  final  destruction  of 
the  city  and  temple  by  the  Romans.  We  learn  from  Jer. 
xxvi.  18,  19.  24.,  that  this  particular  prediction  was  uttered  in 
the  time  of  Hezekiah ;  and  that  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  it 
was  a  means  of  preserving  Jeremiah  from  being  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  people  who  were  desirous  of  putting  him  to 
death.  In  ch.  iv.  1 — 8.  the  glorious  and  peaceful  kingdom  of 
Messiah  is  foretold,  together  with  the  establishment  of  the 
church. 

Part  III.  includes  the  Prophecies  delivered  by  Micah  during 
the  Reign  nf  Hezekiah  King  of  Judah,  the  first  six  years  of 
ivhose  Government  were  contemporary  with  the  greater  Part 

*  Early  in  the  last  century,  Mr.  Hermann  Von  der  Hardf,  whom,  from 
his  love  of  philosophical  paradoxes.  Up.  Lowth  h'<-  termed  the  " Har- 
douin  of  Germany,"  attempted  to  reduce  Joel's  f  legies  to  iambic  verse. 
He  accordingly  published  the  three  first  elegies  ■  ■  Ilelmstadt,  in  1708 ;  and 
again,  with  additions,  at  the  same  place,  in  17^0,  in&vo 

»  Compare  2  Kings  XV.— xix.  2  Chron.  xxvi 

»•  Roberts's  Clavis  Bibliorum,  p  671 


xxxi.  Isa.  xxxvi.— xxxviii. 


ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  WAHUM. 


SfcCT.  II.  §  7.] 

of  the  Reign  of  Iloshea,  the  last  King  of  Israel,  (iv.  9 — 13. 
V. — vii. 
In  this  portion  of  the  book  of  Micah,  the  Jews  arc  threatened 
with  the  Babylonish  captivity  (iv.  9,  10.)  :  this  event  took 
place  almost  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Micah's  time  ; 
and  the  Chaldajans,  who  were  to  be  the  instruments  in  effect- 
ing it,  had  not  arisen  in  the  prophet's  age  to  any  distinction 
among  the  nations.  The  total  overthrow  of  Sennacherib's 
forces  is  foretold  (11 — 13.)  ;  and  the  pious  king  Hezekiah  is 
assured  of  God's  preservation  by  a  new  promise  of  the  Mes- 
siah, who  should  descend  from  him  (and  the  place  of  whose 
nativity  is  particularly  indicated),  and  by  a  prediction  of 
Sennacherib's  murder,  (v.  1 — 15.)  The  people  are  then  fore- 
warned of  the  judgments  that  would  befall  them  for  their  sins 
in  the  reign  of  Manassch  (vi.  1 — 16.)  :  the  wickedness  of  whose 
reign  is  further  described,  together  with  his  captivity  and  re- 
turn from  Babylon,  as  also  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Baby- 
lon, and  from  their  general  dispersion  after  they  shall  be  con- 
verted to  the  Gospel,  (vii.) 

IV.  The  book  of  Micah,  who  (wc  have  seen)  was  the  con- 
temporary of  Isaiah,  contains  a  summary  of  the  prophecies 
delivered  by  the  latter  concerning  the  Messiah  and  the  final 
return  of  the  Jews,  which  are  thus  translated  and  arranged 
by  Dr.  Hales : 

CuAP.  V.  2.  "And  art  thou,  Bethlehchi  Uphiatah,  little  to  be  esteemed] 

Among  tlie  thousands  of  Judah? 

From  thee  shall  issue  [the  Leader], 

Who  shall  rule  my  people,  the  Israel  [of  God) 

(But  his  issuings  are  from  old, 

From  days  of  eternity). 
ni.  3.  Therefore  he  will  give  them  up  [for  a  season) 

Until  the  time  that  she  tehich  shall  bear 

Have  borne :  then  shall  return 

The  residue  of  thy  brethren  [the  Jews] 

Alon^  with  the  oulcnsis  of  Israi^l. 
IV.  4.  And  he  shall  sUind  ami  guide  them 

In  the  strength  of  the  Lord, 

In  the  majesty  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God. 

And  when  they  return,  He  shall  be  magnified 

llnto  the  ends  of  the  earth, 

~ind  he  shall  be  their  peace." 

•  Phis  prophecy,"  Dr.  Hales  remarks,  "consists  of  four 
,  .its,  1.  The  human  birth-place  of  Christ.  2.  His  eternal 
t,'cneration.  3.  His  temporary  desertion  of  the  Jews,  until 
his  miraculous  birth  of  tne  Virgin,  after  which  they  are  to 
return  with  the  true  Israelites.  4.  His  spiritual  and  univer 
sal  dominion. 

The  application  of  the  first  part  of  this  prophecy  was  de- 
cided at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  by  the  most  respect- 
able Jewish  synod  that  ever  sat,  convened  by  Herod,  to 
determine  from  prophecy  the  birth-place  of  the  Messiah, 
which  they  agreed  to  be  Bethlehem,  upon  the  authority  of 
Micah,  which  they  cited.  Their  citation,  of  the  first  part 
only,  is  given  by  the  evangelist  Matthew,  in  an  improved 
translation  of  the  original,  greatly  superior  to  any  of  the  an- 
cient versions. 

Matt.  ii.  6.  "  And  thou  Bethlehem,  territory  of  Judah, 

Art  by  no  means  least  among  the  captains  o/Judah; 
From  thee  shall  issue  the  Leader, 
Who  shall  guide  my  people,  the  Israel  [of  God]." 

1.  Here  the  evangelist  has  removed  the  amhifjuity  of  the 
fjuestion  proposed  by  the  prophet,  by  supplyin<^  the  answer 
in  the  negative.  As  in  Nathan's  prophecy,  "  Shalt  thou 
build  men  house P^''  (2  Sam.  vii.  5.)  the  parallel  passage 
answers  in  the  neorative,  "  Thou  shall  not  build  me  a  housed 
(1  Chron.  xvii.  4^ 

3.  He  has  supplied  a  chasm  in  the  Masorete  text,  of  n^jj, 
Nagid,  a  usual  epithet  of  the  Messiah  (1  Chron.  v.  2.  Isa. 
Iv.  4.  Dan.  ix.  25.),  usually  rendered  'Hy:u/xmc,  '■'^ leader,''''  by 
the  Septuagint,  and  retained  here  by  the  evangelist,  as  a 
necessary  distinction  of  his  character,  as  supreme  commander, 
from  "  the  captains  of  thousand-s,^^  styled  'Hyt/u'.in,  judiciously 
substituted  lor  the  thousands  themselves  in  Micah,  to  mark 
ne  analogy  more  correctly. 

3.  He  nas  also  determined  the  pastoral  nature  of  the 
Messiah's  "rule"  by  the  verb  vAixi-m,  "shall  guide  as  a 
shepherd,''''  afterwards  intimated  by  Micah,  nyii,  Kxi  mi/uiAyu, 
as  there  rendered  by  the  Septuagint.  For  He  is  "  the  shepherd 
of  Israel'"  (Gen.xlix.24.  Psal.lxxx.  l.\  ''the  chief  shepherd"' 
(1  Pet.  V.  4.),  and  "  the  good  shepherd'''  (John  x.  14.),  who 
appointed  his  apostles  to  ''guide  and  pasture  his  sheep.'" 
Oohn  xxi.  IG.) 

4.  The  human  birth  of  the  Messiah  is  carefully  distin- 
guished by  Micah  from  his  eternal  generation,  in  the  paren- 
thetical clause,  which  strongly  resembles  the  account  of  the 
primeval  birth  of  Wiadom.  (Prov  viii.  22—25.) 
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5.  The  blessed  virgin  of  Isaiah's  former  prophecy  (vii.  14.) 
is  evidently  alluded  to  by  Micah,  and  also  the  return  of  the 
remnant  of  the  Jews  (Isa.  x.  20,  21.),  and  of  the  final  peace 
of  his  kingdom.  (Isa.  ix.  G,  7.) 

This  prophecy  of  Micah  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
single  propnecy  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  most  compre- 
hensive, respecting  the  personal  character  of  the  Messiah, 
and  his  successive  manifestation  to  the  world.  It  crowns  the 
whole  chain  of  prophecies  descriptive  of  the  several  limita- 
tions of  the  blessed  seed  tf  the  wnruan  to  the  line  of  Shein,  to 
the  family  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  to  the  royal  house  of  David  here  terminating  in  his  birth 
at  Bethlehem,  "  the  city  of  David."  It  carefully  distinguishea 
his  human  nativity  from  his  eternal  generation ;  foretells  the 
rejection  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews  for  a  season  ;  their  final 
restoration,  and  the  universal  ^eace  destined  to  prevail  through- 
out the  earth  in  the  Regeneration.  It  forms,  therefore,  the 
basis  of  the  New  Testament,  which  begins  with  his  human 
birth  at  Bethlehem,  the  miraculous  circumstances  of  which 
arc  recorded  in  the  introductions  of  Matthew's  and  Luke's 
Gospels;  his  eternal  generation,  as  the  Oracle  or  Wisdom, 
in  the  sublime  introduction  of  John's  Gospel :  his  prophetic 
character,  and  second  coming,  illustrated  in  the  four  Gospels 
and  Epistles,  ending  with  a  prediction  of  the  speedy  approach 
of  the  latter  in  the  Jlpocalf/pse.  (Rev.  xxii.  20.)' 

V.  The  style  of  Micah  is,  for  the  most  part,  forcible, 
pointed,  and  concise,  sometimes  approaching  the  obscurity 
of  Hosea;  in  many  parts  animated  and  sublime,  and  in 
general  truly  poetical.^  His  tropes  are  very  beautiful,  and 
varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

§  7.    ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  NAHUM 

I.  Author  and  date. — II.  Scope  and  synopsis  of  its  contents 
III.    Observations  on  its  style, 
BEFORE    CHRIST,    720 — 698. 

I.  N  ahu  Ji,  the  seventh  of  the  minor  prophets,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Elkosh,  or  Elkosha,  a  village  in  Galilee, 
and  situate  in  the  territory  that  had  been  apportioned  to  the 
tribe  of  Simeon.  There  is  very  great  uncertainty  concerning  the 
precise  time  when  he  lived  ;  some  making  him  contemporary 
with  Jotham,  others,  with  Manasseh,  and  others,  with  Josiah. 
The  most  probable  opinioh  is  that  which  places  him  between 
the  Assyrian  and  Baoylonian  captivities,  about  the  year  715 
before  the  Christian  aera;  and,  as  the  design  of  this  prophet 
is  to  denounce  ruin  upon  Nineveh  and  tne  Assyrians,  for 
their  cruel  tyranny  over  the  Israelites,  and  as  the  captivity 
of  the  ten  tribes  took  place  in  the  ninth  year  of  Hoshea  king 
of  Israel  (2  Kings  xvii.  G.  &c.  compared  with  2  Kings  xviii. 
9 — 11.),  it  is  most  likely  thatNahum  prophesied  against  the 
Assyrians  for  the  comfort  of  the  people  of  God  towards  the 
close  of  Hezekiah's  rei^n,  and  not  long  after  the  subversion 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  Shalmaneser. 

IL  The  Scope  of  this  prophecy  is,  to  denounce  the  certain 
and  imminent  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  particu- 
larly the  inhabitants  of  its  metropolis  Nineveh ;  who,  after  a 
transient  repentance  in  consequence  of  Jonah's  preaching, 
had  relapsed  into  their  former  sins,  which  they  even  aggra- 
vated by  their  wickedness.  With  this  denunciation,  the 
prophet  introduces  consolation  for  his  countrymen,  whom  he 
encourages  to  trust  in  God. 

His  prophecy  is  one  entire  poem,  which,  opening  with  a 
sublime  description  of  the  justice  and  power  ofGod  tempered 
by  long-suffering  and  goodness  (i.  1  —  rt.),  foretells  the 
destruction  of  Sennacherib's  forces,  and  the  subversion  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  (9 — 12.),  together  with  the  deliverance 
of  Hezekiah  and  the  death  of  Sennacherib.  (13 — 15.)  The 
destruction  of  Nineveh  is  then  predicted,  and  described  with 
singular  minuteness,  (ii.  iii.)^  This  prophecy,  Archbishop 
Newcome  observes,  was  highly  interesting  to  the  Jews,  as 
the  Assyrians  had  often  ravaged  their  country,  and  had 
recently  destroyed  tiie  kingdom  of  Israel. 

III.  In  boldness,  ardour,  and  sublimity,  Nahura  i?  superior 
to  all  the  minor  prophets.  His  language  is  pure;  and  the 
exordium  of  his  prophecy,  which  forms  a  regular  and  perfect 
poem,  is  not  merely  magnificent,  it  is  truly  majestic.  The 
preparation  for  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  its  downfall  and  desolation,  are  expressed  in  the  most 

»  Dr.  Ilales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  boolc  i.  pp.  162,  463. 

«  Lowth's  Lectures,  vol  li.  p.  9S. 

»  The  best  commentary,  perhaps,  on  this  prophet,  is  the  ninth  of  Bishop 
Newton's  Disserlations  (vol.  i.  pp.  141—158.);  in  which  he  has  ably  ilia*, 
trated  the  predictions  of  Nahum  and  other  prophets  who  foretold  tbt  de- 
struction of  Nineveh. 
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Vivid  colours    and  with  images  that  are  truly  pathetic  and 
Bublime.' 


§  8.  ON  THE  BOOK.  OF  THE  PROPHET  ZEPHANIAH. 

I.  Author  and  date. — IL  Scope  and  analysis  of  this  book, 

BEFORE  CHRIST,  640 609. 

I.  This  prophet,  who  was  "  the  son  of  Cushi,  the  son  of 
Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Amariah,  the  son  of  Hizkiah"  (i.  1.), 
is  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon ;  but,  though 
he  has  mentioned  his  ancestors  for  no  less  than  four  genera- 
tions, nothing  certain  can  be  inferred  from  thence,  as  to  the 
family  to  which  he  belonged.  We  learn,  however,  from  his 
prophecy,  that  he  delivered  his  predictions  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah ;  consequently  he  prophesied  about  the  time  that  Jere- 
miah entered  on  his  prophetic  office,  and  in  method  and  sub- 
ject he  greatly  resembles  him. 

On  this  account  Zephaniah  has  been  considered  as  the  ab- 
breviator  of  Jeremiah  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  prophesied 
before  Jeremiah,  because  the  latter  (Jer.  ii.  5.  20.  22.)  seems 
to  speak  of  those  abuses  as  partially  removed,  which  the 
former  (Zeph.  i.  4,  5.  9.)  describes  as  existing  in  the  most 
flagitious  extent.  From  his  account  of  the  disorders  prevail- 
ing in  Judah,  it  is  probable  that  he  discharged  the  prophetic 
oflice  before  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah ;  that  is,  before 
this  prince  had  reformed  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  his 
dominions.  The  style  of  Zephaniah  is  poetical,  though  it  is 
not  characterized  by  any  striking  or  uncommon  beauties. 

JL  In  consequence  of  the  idolatry  and  other  iniquities  pre- 
vailing in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  whose  inhabitants  had  dis- 
regarded the  denunciations  and  admonitions  of  former  pro- 
phets, Zephaniah  was  commissioned  to  proclaim  the  enormity 
of  their  wickedness,  and  to  denounce  the  imminent  desola- 
tion that  awaited  them ;  to  excite  them  to  repentance,  to  fore- 
tell the  destruction  of  their  anemies,  and  to  comfort  the  pious 
Jews  with  promises  of  future  blessings. 

His  prophecy,  which  consists  of  three  chapters,  may  be 
divided  into  four  sections ;  viz. 

Sect.  1.  A  denunciation  against  Judah  for  their  idolatry,  (i.) 

Sect.  2.  Repentance  the  only  means  to  avert  the  divine  Ten- 
geance.  (ii.  1 — 3.) 

Sect.  3.  Prophecies  against  the  Philistines  (ii.  4 — 7.),  Moab- 
ites,  and  Ammonites  (8 — 11.),  Ethiopia  (13.),  and  Nine- 
veh. (13—15.) 

Sect.  4.  The  captivity  of  the  Jews  by  the  Babylonians  fore- 
told (iii.  1 — 7.),  together  with  their  future  restoration  and 
the  ultimate  prosperous  state  of  the  church.  (8 — 20.) 


SECTION  IIL 

»N  THE  PROPHETS  WHO  FLOURISHED  NEAR  TO  AND  DURING   THE 
BABYLONIAN  CAPTIVITY. 


§    1.    ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


I.  Author  and  date. — IL  Occasion  of  his  prophecies, — Differ- 
ent collections  of  them, — III.  Synopsis  of  their  contents. — 
IV.  Prophecies  concer7iing  the  JMessiah, — V.  Observations 
on  their  style. 

BEFORE  CHRIST,   628 586. 

1.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  was  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  being 
(as  he  himself  records)  one  of  the  priests  that  dwelt  at  Ana- 
thoth  (i.  1.)  in  the  land  of  Benjamin,  a  city  appropriated  out 
of  that  tribe  to  the  use  of  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron  (Josh. 
xxi.  18.),  and  situate,  as  we  learn  from  Jerome,  about  three 
Roman  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.^  Some  critics  have  con- 
jectured that  his  father  was  the  same  Hilkiah,  the  high- 
priest,  who  found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  temple,  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxii.  8.) : 
but  for  this  opinion  there  is  no  better  ground  than  that  he 
bore  the  same  name,  which  was  of  frequent  occurrence  among 
the  Jews  ;  for,  if  Hilkiah  had  really  been  the  high-priest,  he 
would  doubtless  have  been  distinguished  by  that  title,  and 
would  not  have  been  placed  on  a  level  with  priests  of  an  or- 
dinary and  inferior  class.  Jeremiah  appears  to  have  been 
very  young  when  he  was  called  to  the  exercise  of  the  pro- 
phetical oifice,  from  which  he  modestly  endeavoured  to  ex- 
cuse himself,  by  pleading  his  youth  and  incapacity;  but 
being  overruled  by  the  divine  authority,  he  set  himself  to 

>  Lowth's  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  p.  99. 

*  Hieronymi  Cotnm.  in  Jer.  cc.  i.  xi.  and  xxxi.  Eusebii  Onomast  voct: 


discharge  the  duties  of  his  function  with  unremitting  dili 
gence  and  fidelity  during  a  course  of  at  least  forty-two  years 
reckoned  from  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah's  reign.  In  the 
course  of  his  ministry  he  met  with  great  difficulties  and  oppo- 
sition from  his  countrymen  of  all  degrees,  whose  persecution 
and  ill  usage  sometimes  wrought  so  far  upon  his  mind,  as  to 
draw  from  him  expressions,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul, 
which  many  have  tiiought  difficult  to  reconcile  with  his  reli 
gious  principles ;  but  which,  when  duly  weighed,  may  be 
found  to  demand  our  pity  rather  than  censure.  He  was,  in 
truth,  a  man  of  unblemished  piety  and  conscientious  integrity  : 
a  warm  lover  of  his  country,  whose  miseries  he  pathetically 
deplores  ;  and  so  affectionately  attached  to  his  countrymen, 
notwithstanding  their  injurious  treatment  of  him,  that  he 
chose  rather  to  abide  with  them,  and  undergo  all  hardships 
in  their  company,  than  separately  to  enjoy  a  state  of  ease  and 
plenty,  whicn  the  favour  of  the  kinw  of  Babylon  would  have 
secured  to  him.  At  length,  after  tne  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, having  followed  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  into  Egypt, 
whither  they  had  resolved  to  retire,  though  contrary  to  his 
advice,  upon  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  whom  the  Chalda3ans 
had  left  governor  in  Judsea,  he  there  continued  warmly  to 
remonstrate  against  their  idolatrous  practices,  foretelling  the 
consequence's  that  would  inevitably  follow.  But  his  freedom 
and  zeal  are  said  to  have  cost  him  his  life  ;  for  there  is  a 
tradition,  that  the  Jews  at  Tahpanhes  were  so  offended  at  his 
faithful  remonstrances,  that  they  stoned  him  to  death,  which 
account  of  the  manner  of  his  decease,  though  not  absolutely 
certain,  is  at  least  very  likely  to  be  true,  considering  the  temper 
and  disposition  of  the  parties  concerned.  Their  wickedness, 
however,  did  not  long  pass  without  its  reward ;  for,  in  a  few 
years  after,  they  were  miserably  destroved  by  the  Babylo- 
nian armies  which  invaded  Egypt,  according  to  the  prophet's 
prediction,  (xliv.  27,  28.)'  Some  Jewish  writers,  however, 
affirm  that  he  returned  to  Judaea,  while  others  say  that  he  went 
to  Babylon,  and  died  there ;  and  a  third  class  are  of  opinion 
that  he  died  in  Egypt,  far  advanced  in  years,  and  broken  by 
the  calamities  whicn  had  happened  both  to  himself  and  his 
country.  This  prophet's  writings  are  all  in  Hebrew,  except 
the  eleventh  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter,  which  is  Chaldee. 
His  predictions  concerning  the  seventy  years  of  the  captivity 
were  known  to  and  read  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  (ix.  1.) 

II.  The  idolatrous  apostasy  and  other  criminal  enormities 
of  the  people  of  Judah,  and  the  severe  judgments  which  God 
was  preparing  to  inflict  upon  them,  though  not  without  a  dis- 
tant prospect  of  future  restoration  and  deliverance,  fonn  the 
principal  subjects  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah;  except  the 
tbrty-nfth  chapter,  which  relates  personally  to  Baruch,  and 
the  six  following  chapters,  which  respect  the  fortunes  of 
some  particular  heathen  nations.' 

It  is  evident,  from  various  passages  of  this  book,  that  there 
were  four  distinct  collections  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies.  The 
first  was  that  mentioned  in  chap,  xxxvi.  2.  and  made  by 
divine  command  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim. 
In  this  collection  were  contained  all  the  predictions  which  he 
had  delivered  and  published,  to  that  time,  as  well  against 
other  nations  as  against  the  Jews :  the  prophecies  against 
the  Gentiles  are,  in  our  Bibles,  placed  by  themselves  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  as  being  in  some  measure  unconnected  with 
those  denounced  against  the  Jews  ;  but  in  the  present  copies 
of  the  Septua^int,  they  follow  immediately  after  the  tlnr^ 
teenth  verse  of  the  twenty-fifth  chapter.^  1  his  first  collec 
tion  comprised  chapters  i. — xx.  xxv.  xxvi.  xxxv.  xxxvi.  xlv.. 
— Ii.  inclusive. 

The  second  collection  is  that  mentioned  in  chap.  xxx.  2., 
and  contained  chapters  xxvii.— xxxi.  inclusive  :  it  was  made 
in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  and,  as  may  be  inferred  from  xxviii 
1.,  after  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah. 

The  third  collection  was  made  soon  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  as  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  prophet  himself 
in  the  general  preface  to  his  book,  where  he  says  that  the 
word  of  Jehovah  came  to  iiim  "  in  the  days  of  Josiah  the  son 
of  Amon  kin^  of  Judah,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign  ; 
and  came  in  tne  days  of  Jehoiakim  the  son  of  Josiah  king  of 
Judah,  until  the  completion  of  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah 
the  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah,  until  the  carrying  away  of 
Jerusalem  into  captivity  in  the  fifth  month."  (i.  1 — 3.)  Con- 
sequently, this  third  collection  included  chapters  xxi. — xxiv 
xxxii. — xxxiv.  and  xxxvii. — xxxix. 

»  Dr.  lilayiiey's  Translation  of  .Teremiah,  pp.  2C"   ~^Z>.  2d  edit. 

*  ihk\.  p.  222. 

«  Carpzov  has  written  an  elaborate  disquisiti'  ;,  on  the  variations  between 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint,  in  the  order  of  Jeroiniah'S  prtphecies ; 
and  lias  given  a  table  illustrating  those  variations.  See  Jiis  Introd.  ad  Libros 
aiblicos  Vet.  Test,  pars  iii.  c.  iii.  §  4.  pp.  144—152 
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The  fourth  collection,  containing  chapters  xl. — xliv.  inclu- 
sive, pres:ent8  us  with  an  account  of  Jeremiah  himself,  and 
of  the  oilier  Jews  who  were  left  in  Judaja  by  the  command 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  fifty-second  chapter  was  probably 
added  by  Ezra'  as  a  preface  to  the  book  of  Lamentations. 
It  is  chiefly  taken  out  of  the  latter  part  of  the  second  book  of 
Kinfjs,  with  additions,  which  Ezra  might  supply  out  of  tne 
inspired  records,  and  forms  a  very  useful  appendage  to  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  as  it  illustrates  their  fulfilment  in  the 
destruction  of  the  kingdom,  city,  and  temple,  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  Lamentations. 

IlL  From  the  preceding  statements  it  is  obvious  that  the 
propiiecics  of  Jeremiah  are  not  arranged  in  the  chronological 
order  in  which  they  were  originally  delivered;  the  cause  of 
their  transposition  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain. 

I'rotessor  Dahler  of  Strasbourg,  in  his  French  version  of 
this  prophet,  divides  the  book  into  fifty-five  sections,  which 
he  disposes  in  the  following  manner ;  viz. 

I.  Discourses  published  during  the  lieign  of  Josiah. 


Chapter 

Year  of  Reign. 

Chapter.         Year  of  Reign. 

i.  1—19.    - 

13. 

iii.  6.— iv.  4.     - 

alter  18. 

iv.  V.  vi.  XXX. 

after  18. 

xvii.  19—27.     • 

after  18. 

ii.  1.— iii.  5. 

after  18. 

xlvii.  1—7. 

uncertain 

2.  Discourses  published  dun 

ng  the  Reign  of 

Jelioiakim 

Chanter 

Year  of  Reign. 

Chapter.         Year  of  Reign. 

vii.-ix.  25. 

lor  2. 

XX.  14.-18.      - 

xxvi.  1—24. 

lor  2. 

XAiii.  9-40.      - 

uncertain. 

vlvi.  2—12. 

3  or  4. 

XXXV.  1—19.     . 

4  or  5. 

X   1—16. 

4. 

XXV.  1-33.       - 

4  or  5. 

XIV.  1.— V.  21. 

4. 

xxxvi.  1—32.    - 

5. 

xvi   1.— xvii.  18. 

uncertain. 

xlv.  1-5. 

r>. 

iviii.  1—23. 

uncertain. 

xii.  14-17.       - 

7  or  8. 

xi.x   1  — XX.  13. 

uncertain. 

X.  17-25. 

11. 

3.  Discourses  published  during  ifie  lieign  of  Jeconiak, 

Cl)ap.  xiii.  1 — 27. 

4.  Discourses  published  during  tlte  Reign  of  Zedekiah. 


Chapter        Year  of  Reign. 

Chapter 

Year 

of  Rci^n 

xjcii.  1. — xxiii.  8. 

1. 

xxxiv.  1—7. 

. 

10. 

xl.  1-17. 

1. 

xxxvii.  1 — 10. 

10. 

xi.  18.— xii.  13.  - 

1. 

xxxiv.  8—22. 

. 

10. 

xxiv.  1—10. 

1. 

xxxvii.  11—21 

10. 

xxix.  1 — 32. 

lor  2. 

xxxviii.  1—28. 

. 

10. 

xxvii.  1. — xxviii.  17. 

4. 

xxxix.  15 — 18. 

10. 

xlix.  34-39.       - 

4. 

xxxii.  1 — 44. 

. 

10. 

h.  59-€4. 

4. 

xxxiii.  1—26. 

11. 

vxi.  1—14. 

9. 

xxxix.  1 — 10. 

• 

11. 

5.  History  of  Jeremiah,  and  Discourses  addressed  by  him  to 
the  Jews  who  were  left  in  Palestine  after  the  Capture  of 
Jerttsalem. 

Chapter  Year  after  Jer.  taken.  I  Chapter  Year  after  Jer.  taken. 
xxxix.  11     14.        •        1.  xlii.  1.— xliil.  7.  -    1. 

xl.  1. — xii.  13.        -        1.  I  XXX.  1.  xxxi.  40.         •    1. 

6.  Discourses  addressed  to  the  Jews  in  Egypt. 

Chapter.  Year  after  Jer.  taken, 

xliii.  8— 13.  ...  1 

xlii.  1—30.  -  •  ■  -      17  or  18. 

xlvi.  13 — 28.  •  -  uncertain. 

7.  Discourses  of  uncertain  Dale  concerning  foreign  Nations. 

xlvi.  1.— xlix.  1 — 6.  concerning  the  Ainiiionites. 

xlviii.  1 — 47.  ....  Moab. 

xlix.  7—22.  -  -  -  Edom. 

xlix.  23 — 27.  ....  Damascus. 

1.  1.— li.  58— frl.  -  -  Babylon. 

8.  ~in  Historical  .Appendix,  chap.  Hi.  1 — 34. 

A  somewhat  different  arrangement,  and  more  simple  than 
he  preceding,  was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blayney  in  his 
version  of  the  writings  of  Jeremiah ;  who  has  endeavoured, 
with  great  judgment,  to  restore  their  proper  order  by  trans- 
posing vhe  chapters  wherever  it  appeared  to  be  necessary. 
According  to  his  arrangement,  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah 
itre  to  be  placed  in  the  following  order;  viz. 

1 ,  T/ie  Prophecies  delivered  in  the  Reign  of  Josiah,  contain- 
iiig  chapters  i. — xii.  inclusive. 

'J.  The  Prophecies  delivered  in  the  Reign  of  Jehoiakim,  com- 
prising chapters  xiii. — xx.  xxii.  xxiii.  xxxv.  xxxvi.  xlv. — 
.dviii.  and  xlix.  1 — 33. 

3.  The  Prophecies  delivered  in  the  Reign  (f  Zedekiah,  includ- 
UJg  chapters  xxi.  xxiv.  xxvii. — xxxiv.  xxxvii. — xxxix.  xlix. 
'?4— 39.  and  1.  li. 

4.  The  Prophecies  delivered  under  the  Government  ofGedaliah, 
trom  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  to  the  retreat  of  the  people  into 
Kfrypt,  and  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  delivered  to  the 
'ews  in  that  country;  comprehending  chapters  xl. — xliv. 
inclusive. 

As  thi'5  arrangement  throws  much  light  upon  the  predic- 
tions of  Jeremiah,  it  has  been  adopted  in  the  following 
'  C^rpzoT  iwcribes  it  to  Daruch,  or  some  other  inspired  man.    Introd. 
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synopsis,  which  accordingly  consists  of  four  oarts,  and 
thirty-one  prophetic  discourses  : — 

The  Introduction  to  the  book  contains  its  title  (i.  I 3.), 

the  call  of  Jeremiah  to  the  prophetical  ofl^icc,  and  the  com- 
mission given  him  by  God  (4 — 10.)  ;  the  purport  of  which  is 
explained  by  two  symbolical  linages  or  visions,  that  of  an 
almond  tree  (H.)  indicating  the  nearness,  and  the  vision  o. 
a  seething-pot  typifying  the  severuy,  of  the  divine  judgments 
The  face  of  the  pot  bein^  turned  from  the  north  denoted  that 
they  were  to  be  inflicted  oy  the  Babylonians  and  Chalda,'aii6, 
whose  empire  lay  to  the  north  of  Juda;a,  and  poured  forth  ils 
multitudes  like  a  thick  vapour  to  overspread  the  land. 

Part  I.  comprises  such  I^rophecies  an  were  delivered  in  the 
Reign  of  Josiah.  (ch.  ii. — xii.) 

DiscouKSE  1.  God,  by  his  prophet,  professes  to  retain  the  same 
kindness  and  favourable  disposition  for  the  Jews  (ii.  1 — 3.), 
with  whom  he  expostulates  on  account  of  their  ungrateful 
returns  for  his  past  goodne.ss  (4 — 13.),  and  shows  that  it  was 
their  own  extreme  and  unparalleled  wickedness  and  disloyally 
which  had  already  subjected,  and  would  still  expose  them  to 
calamities  and  misery.  (14 — 30.)  This  discourse  concludes 
with  a  pathetic  address,  exhorting  the  Jews  to  return  to  God, 
with  an  implied  promise  of  acceptance,  and  lamenting  the 
necessity  under  which  he  was,  through  their  continued  ob- 
stinacy, of  giving  them  further  marks  of  his  displeasure.  (31 
— 37.  iii.  1 — 5.)  Dr.  Blayney  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
this  analysis  of  Jeremiah's  writings)  thinks  that  this  prophecy 
was  delivered  soon  after  the  commencement  of  Jeremiah's 
prophetic  commission. 

Discourse  2.  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  part  contains  a 
complaint  against  Judah  for  having  exceeded  the  guilt  of  her 
sister  Israel,  whom  God  had  already  ca.st  off  for  her  idolatrous 
apostasy,  (iii.  6 — 12.)  The  charge  of  Judah  with  hypocrisy 
in  the  tenth  verse  points  out  the  date  of  ihis  prophetic  dis- 
course to  have  been  some  time  after  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Josiah's  reign,  when  the  people,  under  the  influence  of  their 
good  king,  were  professedly  engaged  in  measures  of  reforma- 
tion, which,  however,  are  here  declared  to  have  been  insin- 
cere. The  prophet  is  then  commissioned  to  announce  to 
Israel  the  promise  of  pardon  upon  her  repentance,  and  the 
hope  of  a  glorious  restoration  in  after-times,  which  are  plainly 
indicated  to  be  the  times  of  the  Gospel,  when  the  Gentiles 
themselves  were  to  become  a  part  of  the  church.  (12 — 21.) 
The  children  of  Israel,  confessing  and  bewailing  their  sins, 
have  the  same  comfortable  assurances,  as  before,  repealed  to 
them.  (22 — 25.  iv.  1,  2.)  In  the  second  part,  which  is  pre- 
faced with  an  address  to  the  people  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem, 
exhorting  them  to  prevent  the  divine  judgments  by  a  timely 
repentance  (iv.  3 — 5.),  the  Babylonian  invasion  is  clearly  and 
fully  predicted,  with  all  its  attendant  miseries ;  and  the  um 
versal  and  incorrigible  depravity  of  the  people  is  represented 
at  large,  and  stated  to  be  the  justly  provoking  cause  of  the 
national  ruin.  (iv.  6 — 31.  v.  vi.) 

Discourse  3.  Although  the  date  of  this  prophecy  is  not  pre- 
cisely marked,  Dr.  Blayney  thinks  it  probable  that  it  was  de- 
livered shortly  after  the  preceding,  and,  it  should  seem,  on  the 
following  occasion.  Besides  the  prophets  who  were  com- 
missioned to  announce  the  approaching  calamities  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,  there  wer«  others  who  took  upon  themselves 
to  flatter  the  people  with  opposite  predictions.  They  taught 
them  to  regard  such  threats  as  groundless;  since  God  (they 
said)  would  have  too  much  regard  for  his  own  honour  to  suf- 
fer his  temple  to  be  profaned,  and  the  seat  of  his  holiness  to 
be  given  up  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  In  the  former  part  of 
this  discourse,  therefore,  Jeremiah  is  commanded  openly  to  re- 
prove the  falsehood  of  those  assertions,  and  to  show,  by  an  ex- 
ample in  point,  that  the  sanctity  of  the  place  would  afford  no 
security  to  the  guilty ;  but  that  God  would  assuredly  do  by  his 
house  at  Jerusalem,  what  he  had  done  unto  Shiloh,  and  would 
cast  the  people  of  Judah  out  of  his  sight,  as  he  had  already 
cast  off  the  people  of  Israel  for  their  wickedness,  (vii.  1 — 16.) 
God  justifies  the  severity  of  his  proceedings  by  a  representa- 
tion of  the  people's  impiety  and  idolatry.  (17 — 20.)  The  pro- 
phet declares  that  their  sacrifices  would  be  imacccptable,  while 
they  continued  deaf  to  the  calls  o^  God's  messengers  (21 — 
28.)  ;  he  further  specifies  the  grc^s  idolatries  with  which  they 
were  defiled,  and  pronounces  a  heavy  sentence  of  divine  ven- 
geance both  on  the  dead  aud  on  the  fiving.  (29 — 34.  ^nu. 
1 — 3.)  In  the  latter  part  of  this  discourse,  the  prophet,  at 
first,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  reproves  the  Jews,  who  vainly 
thought  that  He  would  save  them  because  they  had  his  law 
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among  them,  though  they  kept  not  that  law.  (viii.  4 — 17.) 
Next,  in  his  own  person,  Jeremiah  gives  vent  to  his  lamenta- 
tions at  the  foresight  of  the  calamities  which  the  Chaldaeans 
would  inflict  upon  the  Jews  (18 — 22.  ix.)  ;  and  earnestly  dis- 
suades his  countrymen  from  idolatry  (x.  1 — 18.),  setting  forth 
the  vanity  of  idols  in  comparison  with  the  true  God.  Jeru- 
salem is  then  introduced,  as  lamenting  the  completion  of  her 
ruin,  and  humbly  supplicating  the  divine  mercy.  (19 — 25.) 
In  perusing  this  part  of  the  prophet's  discourse,  the  difference 
of  speakers  must  be  attended  to ;  the  transition  from  one  to 
anoUier  being  very  quick  and  sudden,  but  full  of  animation 
and  energy. 
Discourse  4.  was  probably  delivered  towards  the  close  of  Jo- 
siah's  reign ;'  when  the  people,  having  forgotten  the  solemn 
covenant-engagements  which  they  had  made  in  the  18th  year 
of  Josiah  (3  Kings  xxii.  3.  xxiii.  3.)  are  supposed  to  have  re- 
lapsed into  their  former  disregard  and  neglect  of  the  divine 
law.  The  prophet  was,  therefore,  sent  to  recall  them  to  their 
duty,  by  proclaiming  anew  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  and 
rebuking  them  sharply  for  their  hereditary  disobedience,  (xi. 
1 — 8.)  He  denounces  severe  judgments  against  the  people  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  for  their  idolatrous  apostasy.  (9 — 17.) 
Being  informed,  by  divine  revelation,  of  the  conspiracy  of  the 
men  of  Anathoth  against  his  life,  he  prays  against  them,  and 
is  authorized  to  foretell  their  utter  destruction  (18 — 23.)  ;  and, 
emboldened  by  the  success  of  his  prayers,  he  expostulates  with 
God  concerning  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  (xii.  1 — 6.), 
who  answers  the  prophet's  expostulation  (7 — 13.),  and  pro- 
mises the  future  restoration  of  his  people,  with  a  retaliation  in 
kind  upon  their  heathen  neighbours  who  had  oppressed  them  : 
but  with  this  reservation,  that  such  of  them  as  would  embrace 
the  worship  of  the  true  God,  would  be  received  and  incorpo- 
rated into  his  church,  while  the  unbelieving  part  would  utterly 
perish.  (14—17.) 

r  (iRT  IL  contains  the  Fruphecies  delivered  in  the  reign  of  Jeho- 
iakim. 

Discourse  1.  comprises  a  single  and  distinct  prophecy  ;  which, 
under  two  symbols,  a  linen  girdle  left  to  rot,  and  the  breaking 
of  bottles  (that  is,  skins)  filled  with  wine,  foretells  the  utter 
destruction  that  was  destined  to  fall  on  the  whole  Jewish  na- 
tion, (xiii.  1 — 14.)  An  exhortation  to  humiliation  and  repent- 
ance is  subjoined  (v.  15 — 21.)  ;  and  their  incorrigible  wick- 
edness and  profligacy  are  assigned  as  the  cause  of  all  the  evils 
that  imminently  awaited  them.  (22 — 27.)  The  particular 
mention  of  the  downfall  of  the  king  and  queen  in  the  18th 
verse,  Dr.  Blayney  thinks,  will  justify  the  opinion  which  as- 
cribes this  prophecy  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim,  whose  fate,  with  that  of  his  queen,  is  in  like  man- 
ner noticed  together  in  ch.  xxii.  18. 

Discourse  2.  was,  in  all  probability,  delivered  shortly  after  the 
preceding.  It  predicts  a  severe  famine,  to  punish  the  Jews  for 
their  sins,  but  which  does  not  bring  them  to  repentance  (xiv. 
1 — 22.)  ;  and  announces  God's  peremptory  decree  to  destroy 
Judah,  unless  they  should  speedily  repent,  (xv.  1 — 9.)  The 
prophet,  complaining  that  lie  is  become  an  object  of  hatred  by 
reason  of  his  office,  receives  an  assurance  of  divine  protection, 
on  condition  of  obedience  and  fidelity  on  his  part.   (10 — 21.) 

Discourse  3.  foretells  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Jews,  in  the  type  of 
the  prophet  being  forbidden  to  marry  and  to  feast  (xvi.  1 — 13.)  ; 
and  immediately  afterwards  announces  their  future  restoration 
(14,15.),  as  well  as  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  (16 — 21.)  ; 
accompanied  with  a  severe  reproof  of  the  Jews  for  their  attach- 
ment to  idolatry  (the  fatal  consequences  of  which  are  announc- 
ed), and  also  for  their  too  great  reliance  on  human  aid.  (xvii. 
1—18.) 

Discourse  4.  is  taken  up  with  a  distinct  prophecy  relative  to  the 
strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath-day  (xvii.  19—27.),  which 
Jeremiah  was  commanded  to  proclaim  aloud  in  all  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem,  as  a  matter  that  concerned  the  conduct  of  each 
individual,  and  the  general  happiness  of  the  whole  nation. 

Discourse  5.  shows,  under  the  type  of  a  potter,  God's  absolute 
authority  oyer  nbtions  and  kingdoms,  to  alter  and  regulate 
their  condition  at  his  own  discretion,  (xviii.  1—10.)  The 
prophet  is  then  directed  to  exhort  the  Jews  to  avert  their  im- 
pending dangers  by  rei«ntance  and  amendment,  and,  on  their 
refusal,  to  foretell  their  destruction.  (11 — 17.)  The  Jews 
conspiring  against  him,  Jeremiah  implores  iudgment  against 
them.  (18—23.) 

«  Mr.  Reeves  and  other  commentators  refer  it  to  the  commencement  ot 
«hoiakim's  reign,  and  consequently  after  the  death  of  Josiah. 


Discourse  6.  Under  the  type  of  breaking  a  potter's  vessel,  it 
foretold  the  similar  ruin  and  desolation  of  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah and  the'  city  of  Jerusalem  for  their  sins  (xix.)  ;  and  a 
severe  judgment  is  denounced  against  Pashur  for  apprehending 
and  punishing  Jeremiah  (xx.  1 — 6.),  who  complains  of  the 
persecutions  he  met  with.  (7 — 18.) 

Discourse  7.  is  supposed  to  have  been  delivered  immediately 
after  the  preceding,  and  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  whence 
the  prophet  is  commanded  to  "  go  down  to  the  house  of  the 
king  of  Judah."  It  commences  with  an  address  to  the  king, 
his  servants,  and  people,  recommending  an  inviolable  adhe- 
rence to  right  and  justice  as  the  only  means  of  establishing  the 
throne,  and  preventing  the  ruin  of  both  prince  and  people, 
(xxii.  1 — 9.)  The  captivity  of  Shallum  is  declared  to  be  irre- 
versible. (10 — 12.)  Jehoiakim  is  severely  reproved  for  his 
tyrannical  expressions,  and  his  miserable  end  is  foretold.  (13 
— 19.)  His  family  is  threatened  with  a  continuance  of  simi- 
lar calamities ;  the  fall  and  captivity  of  his  son  Jeconiah  are 
explicitly  set  forth,  together  with  the  perpetual  exclusion  of 
his  posterity  from  the  throne.  (20-  -30.)  The  prophecy  con- 
cludes with  consolatory  promises  of  future  blessings,  of  the 
return  of  the  people  from  captivity,  and  of  happier  times  under 
better  governors ;  of  the  glorious  establishment  of  Messiah's 
kingdom ;  and  of  the  subsequent  final  restoration  of  all  the 
dispersed  Israelites  to  their  own  land,  (xxiii.  1 — 8.) 

Discourse  8.  denounces  the  divine  judgments  against  false  pro- 
phets, and  mockers  of  true  prophets,   (xxiii.  9 — 40.) 

Discourse  9.  predicts  their  subjugation,  together  with  that  of 
the  neighbouring  nations,  to  the  king  of  Babylon  for  seventy 
years  (xxv.  1 — 1 1.),  at  the  expiration  of  which  Babylon  was  to 
be  destroyed  (12 — 14.)  ;  and  the  destruction  of  Judah  and 
several  other  countries  (including  Babylon  herself,  here  called 
Sheshach),  is  prefigured  by  the  prophet's  drinking  a  cup  of 
wine.  (15—38.) 

Discourse  10.  Jeremiah  being  directed  to  foretell  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem,  without  a  speedy 
repentance  and  reformation  (xxvi.  1 — 6.),  is  apprehended  and 
accused  before  the  council  of  a  capital  offence,  but  is  acquitted, 
his  advocate  urging  the  precedent  of  Micah  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah.  (7 — 19.)  The  sacred  writer  then  observes,  in  hi™ 
own  person,  that  notwithstanding  the  precedent  of  Micah, 
there  had  been  a  later  precedent  in  the  present  reign,  which 
might  have  operated  very  unfavourably  to  the  cause  of  Jere 
miah,  but  for  the  powerful  influence  and  authority  exercised 
in  his  behalf  by  Ahikam,  the  son  of  Shaphan.  (20 — 24.) 

Discourse  11.  The  Jews'  disobedience  to  God  is  condemned  by 
comparison  with  the  obedience  of  the  Rechabites  to  the  com- 
mands of  Jonadab  their  father,  who  had  prescribed  to  them  a 
certain  rule  of  life.  A  blessing  is  promised  to  the  Rechabites 
for  their  dutiful  behaviour,  (xxxv.) 

Discourse  12,  By  divine  appointment  Jeremiah  causes  Baruch 
to  write  all  his  former  prophecies  in  a  roll,  and  to  read  them 
to  the  people  on  a  fast-day.  (xxxvi.  1 — 10.)  The  princes 
being  informed  of  it,  send  for  Baruch,  who  reads  the  roll  be- 
fore them.  (11 — 15.)  Filled  with  consternation  at  its  com 
tents,  they  advise  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  to  hide  themselves 
(16 — 19.);  they  acquaint  the  king,  who  sends  for  the  roll, 
and  having  heard  part  of  its  contents,  he  cuts  it  to  pieces,  and 
burns  it.  (20 — 26.)  Jeremiah  is  commanded  to  write  it  anew, 
and  to  denounce  the  judgments  of  God  against  Jehoiakim 
(27 — 31.)  Baruch  accordingly  writes  a  new  copy  with  addi 
tions  (32.)  ;  but  being  greatly  alarmed  at  the  threatenings 
contained  in  those  predictions,  and  being  perhaps  afraid  of 
sharing  in  the  persecutions  of  the  prophet,  God  commissions 
Jeremiah  to  assure  Baruch  that  his  life  should  be  preserved  by 
a  special  providence  amidst  all  the  calamities  denounced  again.' 1 
Judah.  (xlv.) 

Discourse  13.  contains  a  series  of  prophecies  against  severa. 
heathen  nations  (xlvi.  1.),  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
placed  towards  the  close  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  as  being  in 
some  measure  unconnected  with  the  others.  As,  however,  in 
point  of  time,  they  were  evidently  delivered  during  the  reign 
of  Jehoiakim,  they  may  with  great  propriety  be  referred  to  the 
present  section.     In  this  discourse  are  comprised, 

(1.)  A  prophecy  of  (he  defeat  of  the  Egyptians  that  garrisoned  Carche- 

inish,  by  the' Chaldaeans  (xlvi.  2—12.),  and  of  the  entire  conquest  of 

that  country  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  (13—28.) 
(2.)  Predictions  of  the  subjugation  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  includ 

ing  Tyre  (xlvii.),  and  also  of  the  Moabitc      Alviii.),  by  the  forces  o. 

Nebuchadnezzar. 
(3.)  Predictions  of  the  conquest  of  the  .^'..iTionites  (xlix.  1—6.)  by  thf 

same  monarch,  and  likewise  of  the  land  of  Edom  (7—22.),  of  Dima* 

cus  (23—27.),  and  of  Kedar.  (28— a3.) 
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r'AKi  111.  contains  the  Prophecies  delivered  in  the  reign  of 
Zcdtkiuh  King  of  Judah. 

DiscouusE  1.  A  prediction  of  the  conquest  of  Elam  or  Persia  by 
the  Chaldajans,  delivered  in  the  beginning  of  Zedckiah's  reign, 
(xlix.  34 — 39.)  On  the  final  subversion  of  the  Babylonish 
monarchy,  Elam  was  restored  (as  promised  in  ver.  3!).)  to  its 
former  possessors,  who  had  fought  under  the  banners  of  tlie 
Medcs  and  Persians. 

U/scopnsE  2.  Under  the  type  of  good  and  bad  figs,  God  repre- 
sents to  Jeremiah  the  dillerent  manner  in  which  he  should 
deal  with  the  people  that  were  already  gone  into  captivity,  and 
with  Zedekiah  and  his  subjects  who  were  left  behind  ; — show- 
ing favour  and  kindness  to  the  former  in  their  restoration  and 
.•e-cstablishment,  but  pursuing  the  latter  with  unrelenting  judg- 
ments to  utter  destruction,   (xxiv.) 

DiscouiisK  3,  The  Jews  at  Babylon  arc  warned  not  to  believe 
such  as  pretended  to  foretell  their  speedy  return  into  their  own 
country  (xxix.  1 — 23.)  ;  and  judgment  is  denounced  against 
Shemaiah  for  writing  against  Jeremiah  to  the  Jews  at  Baby- 
lon (24 — 32.)  Dr.  Blayncy  has  remarked  tJiat,  in  the  Scp- 
tuagint  version,  the  fifteenth  verse  of  this  chapter  is  read  im- 
mediately after  verse  20.,  which  seems  to  be  its  original  and 
proper  place. 

Discourse  4.  contains  prophecies  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews 
from  Babylon,  but  chiefly  from  their  dispersion  by  the  Romans, 
on  their  general  conversion  to  Christianity  (xxx.)  ;  and  pre- 
dicts their  happy  state  after  tliat  glorious  event  shall  be  accom- 
plished (xxxi.  1 — 26.),  concluding  with  a  fuller  prophecy 
describing  the  Gospel  state,  as  also  the  state  of  the  Jews  after 
their  conversion.  (27 — 38.)  "  Both  events,"  Dr.  Blayney  re- 
marks, "  are  frequently  thus  conxiected  together  in  the  pro- 
phetic writings,  and  perhaps  with  this  design,  that  when  that 
which  was  nearest  at  hand  should  be  accomplished,  it  might 
afford  the  strongest  and  most  satisfactory  kind  of  evidence,  that 
the  latter,  how  remote  soever  its  period,  would  in  like  manner 
be  brought  about  by  the  interposition  of  Providence  in  its  due 
season." 

DiscouHSE  5.  Zedekiah,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  being 
solicited  by  ambassadors  from  the  kings  of  Edom,  Moab,  and 
other  neighbouring  nations,  to  join  them  in  a  confederacy 
against  the  kins;  of  Babylon,  the  prophet  Jeremiah  is  ordered, 
under  the  tvpe  of  bonds  and  yokes,  to  admonish  them,  espe- 
cially Zedekiah,  quietly  to  submit  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  and 
warns  tiiem  not  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  false  prophets 
(xwii.) ;  and  the  death  of  Hananiah,  who  was  one  of  them, 
is  foretold  within  the  year  (xxviii.  1 — IG.),  who  died  accord- 
ingly about  two  months  after.   (17.) 

DistounsE  6.  contains  a  prophecy  concerning  the  fall  of  Baby- 
lon, intermixed  and  contrasted  with  predictions  concerning  the 
redemption  of  Israel  and  Judah,  who  were  not,  like  their  prede- 
cessors, to  be  finally  extirpated,  but  to  survive,  and,  upon  their 
repentance  and  conversion,  they  were  to  be  pardoned  and  re- 
stored. (1.  li.  1 — 58.)  This  prophecy  against  Babylon  was 
delivered  in  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah's  reign,  and  sent  to 
the  Jews  there,  in  order  to  be  read  to  them :  after  which  it  was 
to  be  sunk  in  the  Euphrates,  as  a  type  of  the  perpetual  destruc- 
tion of  Babylon.' 

DisiocnsE  7.  was  probably  delivered  in  the  ninth  year  of  Zede- 
kiah, previously  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which  commeaced 
in  the  tenth  month  of  that  year.  In  this  projihcoy  Jeremiah 
(who  had  been  requested  to  "  inquire  of  the  Lord"  for  his 
countrymen)  foretells  a  severe  siege  and  miserable  captivity, 
and  advises  the  people  to  yield  to  the  Chaldtcans  (xxi.  1 — 10.)  ; 
and  the  members  of  the  royal  house  are  warned  to  prevent  the 
clTects  of  God's  indignation  by  doing  justice,  and  not  to  trust 
to  their  stronghold,  which  would  be  of  no  avail  whatever  to 
them  when  God  was  bent  upon  their  destruction.  (11 — 14.) 

DiscouiisE  8.  consists  of  two  distinct  prophecies.  The  Jivsl, 
probably  delivered  towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  year  of  Zede- 
kiah's reign,  announces  to  the  Jewish  monarch  the  capture  and 
burning  of  Jerusalem,  his  own  captivity,  peaceful  dcith,  and 
honourable  interment  (xxxiv.  1 — 7.)  The  setojif/ prophecy, 
which  was  announced  some  time  after,  when  the  Chaldsans 

'  Hie  fifty-first  chapter  of  Jeremiah  closes  with  the  following  sentence  : 
— "  Thus/ar  are  the  teords  of  Jeremiah  ."  which,  Dr.  Blayney  thinks,  was 
added  by  the  person  (whoever  it  might  be)  that  collected  his  prophecies, 
and  digested  them  in  the  order  in  which  we  now  find  them  in  the  Hebrew 
pibles.  This  sentence  does  not  occur  in  the  Sepluapint  version,  where 
indeed  it  could  not  be  Introduced  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  because  the 
•^"■P'era  are  arranged  differently  in  that  version  ;  and  chapter  li.  forms 
only  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  collection.  The  disposition  of  Jeremiah's 
nrophecies  is,  apparently,  so  arbitrary,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  it  was  made 
under  the  prophet's  direction 


had  broken  off  the  siege  in  order  to  encounter  Jic  Egyptian 
army,  severely  reproves  and  threatens  the  Jews  for  their  per- 
fidious violation  of  the  covenant  they  had  newly  made  of  obe- 
dience to  God.  (8 — 22.) 

DiscoL'iisE  9.  Jeremiah  foretells  the  retreat  of  the  Egyptians 
and  the  return  of  the  Chuldaans  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
which  should  be  taken  and  burnt  by  the  forces  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, (xxxvii.  1 — 10.)  For  this  he  was  put  into  a  dungeon 
(11 — 16.),  from  which  he  was  released,  but  still  kept  a  pri- 
soner, though  the  rigour  of  his  confinement  was  abated 
(16—21.) 

Discourse  10.  confirms  the  promised  return  of  the  Jews  froir 
captivity,  by  Jeremiah  being  commanded  to  buy  a  field 
(xxxii.) 

DiscouiiKE  11.  predicts  the  restoration  of  Israel  and  Judal 
(xxxiii.  1 — 9.),  and  that  the  land,  whose  desolation  the  Jews 
deplored,  should  again  flourish  with  multitudes  of  men  and  cat- 
tle (10 — 13.);  whence  the  prophet  takes  occasion  to  confirm 
his  former  promise  of  establishing  a  perpetual  kingdom  of 
righteousness  under  the  Messiah.  (14 — 26.)  This  evangeli- 
cal prediction  is,  as  yet,  unfulfilled.  "  The  days,  it  is  evident, 
are  not  yet  arrived,  though  they  will  certainly  come,  for  the 
performance  of  God's  good  promise  concerning  the  restoration 
of  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Judah,  under  Christ 

their    nifillTEOUSNESS." 

DiscoLitsK  12.  contains  the  la.st  transaction  in  which  Jeremiah 
was  prophetically  concerned  before  the  taking  of  Jerusalem. 
It  relates  the  imprisonment  of  Jeremiah  in  a  deep  and  miry 
dungeon,  at  the  instance  of  the  princes  of  Judah  (xxxviii. 
1 — 6.);  his  deliverance  thence  (7 — 13.);  and  the  prophet's 
advice  to  Zedekiah,  who  had  consulted  him  privately,  to  sub- 
mit himself  to  the  Chaldtsans.  ( 14 — 27.)  The  capture  of  the 
city,  the  flight  of  Zedekiah,  and  the  particulars  of  his  punish- 
ment after  he  had  Iwon  taken  and  brought  before  the  king  oi 
Babylon,  are  then  related  (xxxix.  1 — 10.)  together  with  the 
kind  treatment  of  the  prophet  in  consequence  of  a  spciiil 
charge  from  Nebuchadnezzar.  (11 — 1.3.)  In  conclusion,  the 
piety  of  Ebedmelech  is  rewarded  with  a  promise  of  personal 
safety  amidst  the  ensuing  public  calamities.  (15 — 18.) 

Part  IV.  contains  a  particular  Account  of  what  passed  in  th' 
Land  of  Judah,  from  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Retreat 
of  the  Jewish  People  into  Egypt,  and  the  Prophecies  of  Jeri- 
iniah  conctmlng  them  while  in  that  Country. 

Discourse  1.  Jeremiah  has  his  choice  either  to  go  to  Babylon, 
or  to  remain  in  Judsea  (xl.  1 — 6.),  whither  the  dispersed  Jews 
repaired  to  Gedaliah  the  governor  (7 — 12.)  ;  who  being  trea- 
cherously slain  (1.3 — 16.  xli,  ] — 10.),  the  Jews  left  in  Judsea 
intend  to  go  down  to  Egypt  (11 — 18.),  from  which  course  the 
prophet  dissuades  them,  (xlii.) 

DiscounsK  2.  The  Jews  going  into  Egypt  contrary  to  thedivin* 
command  (xliii.  1 — 7.),  Jeremiah  foretells  to  them  the  conquest 
of  that  kingdom  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (8 — 13.)  ;  he  predicts 
destruction  to  all  the  Jews  that  willingly  went  into  Egypt 
(xliv.  1 — 13.),  whose  obstinate  idolatrj-  is  related  (14 — 19.), 
destruction  io  denounced  against  them,  and  the  dethronement 
of  Pharaoh  Hophrah  king  of  Egypt  (by  profane  authors  called 
Apries)  is  foretold.  (20—30.) 

The  CoNCLUsio.N  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy,  containing  the 
fifty-second  chapter,  was  added  after  his  tiine,^  subsequently 
to  the  return  from  captivity,  of  which  it  gives  a  short  account, 
and  forms  a  proper  arjfument  or  introduction  to  the  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremiah. 

IV.  Although  the  greater  part  of  Jeremiah's  predictions 
related  to  his  countrymen  the  Jews,  many  of  whom  lived  to 
behold  th(  ir  literal  fulfilment,  and  thus  attested  his  prophetic 
mission,  while  several  of  his  predictions  concerned  othei 
nations  (as  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  analysis) ;  yet 
two  or  three  of  his  prophecies  so  clearljr  announce  the  Mes- 
siah, that  it  wriuld  be  a  blamable  omission  were  we  to  pass 
them  unnoticed. 

In  ch.  xxiii.  .'>,  G.  is  foretold  the  mediatorial  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah,  who  is  called  the  Lord  our  Righteousness. 
On  this  passage  Dr.  Hales  has  cited  the  following  remark 
from  the  ancient  rabbinical  book  of  Ikkarim,  which  (he 
observes)  well  expresses  the  reason  of  the  appellation : — 
"The  Scripture  calls  the  name  of  the  Messiah,  JAOH,  our 
Righteousness,  to  intimate  that  he  will  be  a  mediatorial 
God,  by  whose  hand  we  shall  obtain  justification  froni  the 
Name:  wherefore  it  calls  him  by  the  name  of  the  Nam» 

»  See  p.  273.  supra  of  this  volume. 
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^tnat  is,  the  ineffable  name  JAOH,  here  put  for  God  him- 

Awain,  in  Jer.  xxxi.  22.  we  have  a  distinct  prediction  of 
the  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus  (IJhrist ;-  and  in  xxxi.  31 
— %Q.  and  xxxiii.  8.  tne  efficacy  of  Christ's  atonement,  the 
spiritual  character  of  the  new  covenant,  and  the  inward 
efficacy  of  the  Gospel,  are  most  clearly  and  emphatically 
Jescribed.  Compare  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
oh.  viii.  8 — 13.  and  x.  Ifi.  et  seq. 

V,  The  Style  of  Jeremiah,  though  not  deficient  in  elegance 
or  sublimity,  is  considered  by  Bishop  Lovvlh  as  being  inferior 
in  both  respects  to  Isaiah.  Jerome,'  after  some  Jewish 
writers,  has  objected  to  the  prophet  a  certain  rusticity  of 
expression,  which  however  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace. 
Though  the  sentiments  of  Jerem.iah  are  not  always  the  most 
I'.levated,  nor  his  periods  uniformly  neat  and  compact;  yet 
hia  style  is  in  a  high  degree  beautiful  and  tender,  especially 
when  he  has  occasion  to  excite  the  softer  passions  of  grief 
and  pity,  which  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  earlier  parts  of 
his  prophecies.^  These  are  chiefly  poetical.  The  middle 
of  his  book  is  almost  entirely  historical,  and  is  written  in  a 
plain  prosaic  style,  suitable  to  historical  narrative.  On  many 
occasions  he  is  very  elegant  and  sublime,  especially  in  xlvi. 
— li.  1 — 59.  which  are  wholly  poetical,  and  in  which  the 
prophet  approaches  very  near  the  sublimity  of  Isaiah.* 

§  2.    ON  THE  LAMENTATIONS  OF  JEREMIAH. 

Author,  date,  and  argziment  of  the  book. — II.   Synopsis  of 
its  contents. — III.  Observations  on  its  style  and  structure, 

I.  That  Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  the  Eleofies  or 
Lamentations  which  bear  his  name  is  evident,  not  only  from 
a  very  ancient  and  almost  uninterrupted  tradition,  but  also 
from  the  argument  and  style  of  the  book,  which  correspond 
exactly  with  those  of  his  prophecies.'' 

Josephus,  Jerome,  Junius,  Archbishop  Usher,  Michaelis, 
Dathe,  and  other  eminent  writers,  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  were  the  same  which  are  men- 
tioned in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25.  as  being  composed  by  the 
prophet  on  the  death  of  the  pious  kin^  Josiah,  and  which 
are  there  said  to  have  been  perpetuated  by  '•  an  ordinance  in 
Israel."  But,  whatever  may  have  become  of  those  Lament- 
ations, it  is  evident  that  these  cannot  possibly  be  the  same ; 
for  their  whole  tenor  plainly  shows,  that  they  were  not  com- 
posed till  after  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
The  calamities  which  Jeremiah  had  foretold  in  his  prophecies 
are  here  deplored  as  having  actually  taken  place,  viz.  the 
impositions  of  the  false  prophets  who  had  seduced  the  people 
by  their  lying  declarations,  the  destruction  of  the  holy  city 
and  temple,  the  overthrow  of  the  state,  and  the  extermination 
of  the  people.  But  though  it  be  allowed  that  the  Lamenta- 
tions were  primarily  intended  as  a  pathetic  description  of 
present  calamities,  yet  it  has  with  great  probability  been 
conjectured  that,  while  Jeremiah  mourns  the  desolation  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,  he  may  be  considered  as  prophetically 
painting  the  still  greater  miseries  they  were  to  suffer  at  some 
future  time ;  and  this  seems  plainly  indicated  by  his  referring 
to  the  time  when  the  punisnment  of  their  iniquity  shall  be 
accomplished,  and  they  shall  no  more  be  carried  into  captivity, 
(iv.  220^ 

II.  This  book,  which  in  our  Bible  is  divided  into  five 
chapters,  consists  of  five  distinct  elegies ;  viz. 

'  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  p.  481.  who  cites 
Buxtorfs  Le.xicon,  voce  V^n'^.    Dr.  H.  thinks  that  Paul  derived  the  decla- 
-ation  he  has  made  concerning  Jesus  Chriet,  in  1  Cor.  i.  30.  and  Phil.  ii.  9— 
I.,  iroin  the  above  cited  passage  of  Jeremiah. 

'J  Professor  Dahler  considers  this  simply  as  a  proverbial  expression ;  and 
J»e  modern  Jevsrs,  and  a  few  Christian  interpreters,  particularly  the  late 
Dr.  Blayney  in  his  translation  of  Jeremiah,  have  denied  the  application  of 
:his  prophecy  to  the  Messiah  :  but  the  following  remarks  will  show  that  this 
ienial  is  not  authorized.  According  to  the  tirst  evangelical  promise  con- 
cerning the  seed  of  the  woman,  followed  this  prediction  of  the  propliet  :— 
The  Lord  hath,  created  a  new  thing  in  the  earth,  a  icoman  shall  compass 
a  man.  (Jer.  xxxi.  22.)  That  new  creation  of  a  man  is  therefore  new,  and 
therefore  a  creation,  because  wrought  in  a  woman  only,  without  a  man, 
compassing  a  man.  This  interpretation  is  ancient,  literal,  and  clear.  The 
words  import  a  miraculous  conception  :  the  ancient  Jews  acknowledged 
this  sense,  and  applied  it  determinately  to  the  Messiah.  This  prophecy  is 
illustrated  by  that  of  Isaiah  vii.  14.— Bp.  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  art.  iii.  p. 
171.  edit.  1715,  folio. 

»  Pref.  ad  Com.  in  Jerem. 

•  See  the  whole  of  ch.  ix.  ch.  xiv.  17.  &c.  and  xx.  14—18. 

'  Lowth's  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  pp.  83,  89. 

«  Prof.  Parcau  has  amply  proved  this  point  from  a  general  collation  of 
liie  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah  with  select  passages  of  this  book,  in  the  pre- 
.Iminary  Dissertation  to  his  Latin  version  of  the  Lamentations  (Lug.  Bat. 
1790.  Svo.),  illustrated  with  notes. 

'  Bishop  Tomline's  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  i.  pp.  11^  113. 


Elegt  1.  The  prophet  begins  with  lamenting  the  sad  reverse 
of  fortune  which  his  country  had  experienced,  confessing  ai 
the  same  time  that  all  her  miseries  were  the  just  consequences 
of  the  national  wickedness  and  rel>ellion  against  God.  In  the 
midst  of  his  discourse  he  withdraws  himself  from  view,  and 
introduces  Jerusalem,  to  continue  the  complaint,  and  humbly 
to  solicit  the  divine  comjiassion.  Jahn  is  of  opinion,  that,  in 
this  elegy,  Jeremiah  deplores  the  deportation  of  king  Jehoia- 
chin,  and  ten  thousand  of  the  principal  Jews,  to  Babylon. 
Compare  2  Kings  xxiv.  8 — 17.  and  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9,  10. 
Elegy  2.  Jeremiah  gives  a  melancholy  detail  of  the  dire  effects 
of  the  divine  anger  in  the  subversion  of  the  civil  and  religious 
constitution  of  the  Jews,  and  in  that  extreme  misery  to  which 
every  class  of  individuals  was  reduced.  He  represents  the 
wretchedness  of  his  country  as  unparalleled ;  and  charges  the 
false  prophets  with  having  betrayed  her  into  ruin  by  their 
false  and  flattering  suggestions.  In  this  forlorn  and  desolate 
condition, — the  astonishment  and  by-word  of  all  who  see 
her, — Jerusalem  is  directed  earnestly  to  implore  the  removal 
of  those  heavy  judgments  which  God,  in  the  height  of  his 
displeasure,  had  inflicted  upon  her. — Jahn  thinks  that  this 
elegy  was  composed  on  the  storming  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Babylonian  army. 
EtEfiT  3.  The  prophet,  by  describing  his  own  most  severe  and 
trying  afflictions,  and  setting  forth  the  inexhaustible  mercies 
of  God,  as  the  never-failing  source  of  his  consolation,  exhorts 
his  countrymen  to  be  patient  and  resigned  under  the  divine 
chastisements.  He  asserts  the  divine  supremacy  in  the  dis- 
pensations of  good  and  evil,  and  argues  that  no  man  has  a 
right  to  complain,  when  he  is  punished  according  to  his  de- 
serts. He  recommends  it  to  his  fellow-suflerers  to  examine 
themselves,  and  to  turn  to  God  with  contrite  hearts  ;  and  con- 
cludes by  expressing  his  hope,  that  the  same  Providence  that 
had  formerly  delivered  him,  would  frustrate  the  malice  of  his 
present  enemies,  and  vi-ould  turn  the  scornful  reproach,  which 
they  had  cast  upon  him,  to  their  own  confusion. 
Elect  4.  exhibits  a  striking  contrast,  in  various  affecting  in- 
stances, between  the  present  deplorable  and  wretched  condi- 
tion of  the  Jewish  nation  and  their  former  flourishing  affairs ; 
and  ascribes  the  unhappy  change  chiefly  to  the  profligacy  of 
its  priests  and  prophets.  The  people  proceed  with  lamenting 
their  hopeless  condition,  especially  the  captivity  of  their  sove 
veign  Zedekiah.  This  elegy  concludes  with  predicting  tl 
judgments  that  were  impending  over  the  Edomites,  together 
with  a  final  cessation  of  Sion's  calamities. 
Elkgt  5.  is  an  epilogue  or  conclusion  to  the  preceding  chapters 
or  elegies.  In  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Vulgate  versions,  this 
chapter  is  entitled  The  Prater  of  Jere.miah  ;  but  no  such 
title  appears  in  the  Hebrew  copies,  or  in  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion. It  is  rather,  as  Dr.  Blayney  has  remarked,  a  memorial 
representing,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body  of  Jewish  exiles, 
the  numerous  calamities  under  which  they  groaned ;  and 
humbly  supplicating  God  to  commiserate  their  wretchedness, 
and  to  restore  them  once  more  to  his  favour,  and  to  their  an- 
cient prosperity. 

III.  The  Lamentations  are  evidently  written  in  metre,  and 
contain  a  number  of  plaintive  effusions  composed  after  the 
manner  of  funeral  dirges.  Bishop  Lowth  is  of  opinion  that 
they  were  originally  written  by  the  prophet,  as  they  arose  in 
his  mind,  in  a  lotig  course  of  separate  stanzas,  and  that  they 
were  subsequently  collected  into  one  poem.  Each  elegy 
consists  of  twenty-two  periods,  according  to  the  number  of 
letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet;  although  it  is  in  the  four 
first  chapters  only  that  the  several  periods  begin  (after  the 
manner  of  an  acrostic)  with  the  different  letters  following 
each  other  in  alphabetical  order.  By  this  contrivance,  the 
metre  is  more  precisely  marked  and  ascertained,  particularly 
in  the  third  chapter,  where  each  period  contains  three  verses, 
all  having  the  same  initial  letter.  The  two  first  chapters,  in 
like  manner,  consist  of  triplets,  excepting  only  the  seventh 
period  of  the  first  and  the  nineteenth  of  the  second,  each  ol 
which  has  a  supernumerary  line.  The  fourth  chapter  resem 
bles  the  three  former  in  metre,  but  the  periods  are  only 
couplets ;  and  in  the  fifth  chapter  the  periods  are  couplets, 
though  of  a  considerably  shorter  measure. 

Although  there  is  no  artificial  or  methodical  arrangement 
of  the  subject  in  these  incomparable  elegies,  yet  they  are 
totally  free  from  wild  incoherency  uj  abrupt  transition. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  greatcf  variety  of  beautiful, 
tender,  and  pathetic  images,  aU  expressive  of  the  deepest 
distress  and  sorrow,  more  happily  cnosen  and  applied  tnan 
in  the  lamentations  of  this  prophet ;  nor  can  we  too  much 
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admire  the  full  and  graceful  flow  of  that  nathctic  eloquence, 
in  which  tlie  author  pours  forth  the  effusions  of  a  patriot 
heart,  and  piously  weeps  over  the  ruin  of  his  venerable 
country.' 

§  3.   ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROl'HET  HABAKKCK. 

f.  Author  and  date. — II.  Jinaltjsis  of  /lit  prophecy. — III.    Ob' 
servatioiit  on  his  style. 

BEFORE  CHRIST,  612 598. 

I.  We  have  no  certain  information  concerning  the  tribe  or 
birlh-place  of  Ilabakkuk.  The  pseudo-Epiphanius  affirms 
that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  and  was  born  at  Beth- 
cazar.  Some  commentators  have  supposed  that  he  prophesied 
in  Judaea  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  but  Archbisnop  Usher 

1)laces  him,  with  greater  probability,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoia- 
cim.  Compare  H;ih.  i.  5,  G.  Consequently  this  prophet  was 
contemporary  with  Jeremiah.  Several  apocrvphal  predictions 
and  other  writings  arc  ascribed  to  Hal)akKuk,  but  without 
any  foundation.  Tlis  genuine  writings  are  comprised  in  the 
three  chapters  which  nave  been  transmitted  to  us ;  and  the 
subject  of  them  is  the  same  with  tlmt  of  Jeremiah,  viz.  the 
destruction  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  by  tlie  Ciialdseans,  for 
the  heinous  sins  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  the  consolation 
of  the  faithful  amid  all  llieir  national  calamities. 

II.  The  prophecy  of  Habakkuk  consists  of  two  parts;  the 
first  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  God  and  the  prophet, 
and  the  second  is  a  sublime  ode  or  hymn,  which  was  probably 
intended  to  be  used  in  the  public  service. 

Part  I.  The  Prophet  coinplfiinitm  of  the  Groioth  of  fnifjuiti/ 
anionic  the  Jtics  {\.  1  —  1.),  God  is  introduced,  nnnoitncijii^ 
the  Babyhminh  Caplivilij  a.i  a  Piini.fhtncnt  for  their  IVicked- 
ncxs.  (5 — II.) 

The  proplict  then  humbly  expostulates  with  God  for  punishing 
the  Jews  by  tlie  instrumentality  of  the  Chalda;ans.  (12 — 17. 
ii.  1.)  In  answer  to  this  complaint,  God  replies  that  he  will, 
in  due  time,  perform  his  promises  to  his  people,  of  deliverance 
by  the  Messiah  (implying  also  the  nearer  deliverance  by 
Cyrus),  (ii.  2 — 4.)  The  destruction  of  the  Babylonish  em- 
pire is  then  foretold,  together  with  the  judgment  that  would 
be  inflicted  upon  the  Chaldeans  for  their  covetousness,  cruelty, 
and  idolatr)\  (5—20.) 
ART  II.  contains  the  Prayer  or  Psalm  (f  Habakkuk. 

In  this  prayer  he  implores  God  to  hasten  the  deliverance  of  his 
people  (iii.  1,  2.),  and  takes  occasion  to  recount  the  wonderful 
works  of  the  Almighty  in  conducting  his  people  through  the 
wilderness,  and  giving  them  possession  of  the  promised  land 
(3 — 16.)  :  whence  he  encourages  himself  and  other  pious  per- 
sons to  rely  upon  God  for  making  good  his  promises  to  their 
posterity  in  after-ages, 

III.  Habakkuk  holds  a  distinguished  rank  among  the 
sacred  poets ;  whoever  reads  his  prophecy  must  be  struck 
with  tlie  grandeur  of  his  imagery  and  the  sublimity  of  its 
style,  especially  of  the  hymn  in  the  third  chapter,  which 
Bisiiop  )jOwth  considers  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  tlu;  Hebrew  ode.  Michaelis,  after  a  close  examination, 
pronounces  him  to  be  a  great  imitator  of  former  poets,  but 
with  some  new  additions  of  his  own,  which  are  characterzied 
by  brevity,  and  by  no  common  degree  of  sublimity.     Com- 

(are  Ilab.  ii.  1:2.  with  Mic.  iii.  lU.,  and  Hab.  ii.  14.  with 
sa.  xi.  y.- 


§  4.    ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  DANIEL. 

I.  Author  and  date. — II.  Analysis  of  its  contents. — III.  Obser- 
vations on  its  canonical  autfiority  and  style. —  Objections 
to  its  authenticity  refuted. — IV.  Account  of  the  spurious 
additions  made  to  it.  ' 

BEFORE  ciinisT,  606 — 534. 

1.  Daniel,  the  fourth  of  the  greater  prophets,  if  not  of 
royal  birth  (as  the  Jews  affirm),  was  of  noble  descent,  and 
was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  at  an  early  age,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah,  in  the  year  606  before  the 
Christian  asra,  and  seven  years  before  the  deportation  of 
Ezekiel.     Having  been  instructed  in  the  language  and  lite- 

,.', ^r.  Blayney'a  Jeremiah,  p.  455.  et  seq.  Bishop  Ixiwth's  Lectures  on 
Melirew  Poetry,  lect.  xxii.  in  fine.  Jahn,  Introd.  a^I  Vet.  Foed.  pp.  415—^17. 
'  arpzov,  Introd.  ad  I.ibros  Biblicos,  pars  iii.  cap.  iv.  pp.  177 — 197. 


owth's  lectures,  vol.  ii.  p.  99. 


rature  of  the  Chaldaans,  wnich  at  that  time  was  greatly 
superior  to  the  learning  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  he  after- 
wards held  a  very  distinguished  office  in  the  B'ab}'lonian 
empire.  (Dan.  i.  1 — 4.)  He  was  contemporary  with  Ezekiel 
who  mentions  his  extraordinary  piety  and  wisdom  (Ezek 
xiv.  14.  20.),  and  the  latter  even  at  that  time  seems  to  have 
become  proverbial.  (Ezek.  xxviii.  3.)  Daniel  lived  in  irreat 
credit  with  the  Babylonian  monarchs ;  and  his  unconunon 
merit  procured  him  tne  same  regard  from  Darius  and  Cyrus, 
the  two  first  sovereigns  of  Persia.  He  lived  throughout  the 
captivity,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  returned  to  his  own 
country  when  Cyrus  permitted  the  Jews  to  revisit  their  native 
land.     The  pseudo-Epiphanius,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  the 

Erophets,  says  that  he  died  at  Babylon ;  and  this  assertion 
as  been  adopted  by  most  succeeding  writers  :  but  as  the  last 
of  his  visions,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  took  place  in 
the  tiiird  year  of  Cyrus,  about  534  years  before  the  Cnristian 
aera,  when  he  was  about  ninety-four  years  of  age  and  resided 
at  Susa  on  the  Tigris,  it  is  not  improoable  that  he  died  there. 
Although  the  name  of  Daniel  is  not  prefixed  to  his  book, 
the  many  passages  in  which  he  speaks  in  the  first  person 
sufficiently  prove  that  he  was  the  author.  He  is  not  reckoned 
among  the  prophets  by  the  Jews  since  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  say  that  he  lived  the  life  of  a  courtier  in  the 
court  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  rather  than  that  of  a  prophet; 
and  they  further  assert,  that,  thou"h  he  received  divine  reve- 
lations, yet  these  were  only  by  dreams  and  visions  of  the 
night,  which  they  consider  as  the  most  imperfect  mode  of 
revelation.  But  Josephus,  one  of  the  most  ancient  profane 
writers  of  that  nation,  accounts  Daniel  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  prophets;  and  says  that  he  conversed  familiarly  with 
God,  and  not  oidy  predicted  future  events  (as  other  prophets 
did),  but  also  determined  the  time  of  their  accomplishment.' 
11.  The  book  of  Daniel  may  be  di'.ided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  is  historical,  and  contains  a  relation  of  various 
circumstances  that  happened  to  himself  and  to  the  Jews, 
under  several  kings  at  Babylon ;  the  second  is  strictly  pro- 
phetical, and  comprises  the  visions  and  prophecies  with 
which  he  was  favoured,  and  which  enabled  him  to  foretell 
numerous' important  events  relative  to  the  monarchies  of  the 
world,  the  time  of  the  advent  and  death  of  the  Messiah,  tlie 
restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles. 

Part  I.  contains  the  Historical  Part  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  (eh. 

i. — \i.),  forming  six  Sections,-  viz. 

8ect.  1.  A  compendious  history  of  the  carrying  awav  of 
Daniel  and  his  three  friends  to  Babylon,  with  other  voung 
sons  of  the  principal  Hebrews,  and  of  their  education  and 
employment,  (ch.  i.)  ^ 

"  Between  the  first  and  second  chapters  there  is  a  great 
chasm  in  the  history.  In  ii.  1.  the  second  year  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's reign  is  indeed  mentioned,  but  this  cannot  be 
the  second  year  of  his  government ;  for,  at  that  time,  Daniel 
was  a  youth  in  the  second  year  of  his  course  of  instruction  ; 
whereas  in  this  chapter  he  appears  as  a  man.  We  learn, 
moreover,  from  ii.  29.,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  been  think- 
ing of  what  should  transpire  after  his  death,  which  supposes 
him  to  be  of  considerable  age.  Chap.  ii.  28.  alSb  informs  us 
that  his  conquests  were  ended;  and  as  Ezekiel  in  xxix.  17. 
announces  the  conquest  of  Egypt  in  the  twcnty-seventli 
year  of  his  exile  and  the  thirty-fourth  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
government,  the  campaign  opening  about  that  time,  the  ac- 
count in  Dan.  ii.  can  hardly  be  placed  before  his  fortieth 
year.  The  'second  year,'  therefore,  in  ii.  1.,  must  refer  to 
Nebuchadnezzar's  government  over  the  conquered  coun- 
tries ;  in  other  words,  it  was  the  second  year  of  his  universal 
monarchy,  wiiich  perhaps  gave  rise  to  a  new  method  of 
reckoning  time."'' 

Sect.  2.  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  concerning  an  image  com- 
posed of  different  metals  (ii.  1 — 13.) ;  the  interpretation 
thereof  communicated  to  Daniel  (14 — 23.),  who  reveals  it  to 
the  monarch  (24 — 35.),  and  interprets  it  of  the  four  great 
monarchies.  The  head  of  gold  represented  the  Babylonian 
empire  (32.)  ;  the  breast  and  arms,  which  were  of  silver, 
represented  tlic  Medo-Persian  empire  (32.  39.)  ;  the  brazen 
belly  and  thighs  represented  the  Macedo-Grecian  empire 
(32.  39.)  ;  the  legs  and  feet,  which  were  partly  of  iron  and 
partly  of  clay,  represented  the  Roman  empire  (33.  40 — 43.), 
which  would  bruise  and  break  to  pieces  every  other  king- 
dom, but  in  its  last  stage  should  be  divided  into  ten  smallei 
kingdoms,  denoted   by   the  ten    toes  of  the    image.     The 

»  .loseplius,  Aiit.  Jud.  lib   x.  c.  11.  $  7. 

«  .lahn's  Introduction  by  Professor Tunitr,  p.  40C. 
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slone,  "  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,  which 
brake  in  pieces  the  iron,  the  brass,  the  clay,  the  silver,  and 
the  gold"  (34,35.),  represented  the  kin.'jdom  of  the  Messiah, 
which  was  "  to  fill  the  whole  earth,"  b*come  universal,  end 
stand  for  ever,  unchangeable  and  eternal.  (44,45.)  This 
section  concludes  with  an  account  tx  the  promotion  of 
Daniel  and  his  friends  to  distinguished  honour. 

8ect.  3.  An  account  <)f  the  miraculous  preservation  of  Sha- 
drach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  who,  having  refused  to  wor- 
ship a  golden  image  that  had  been  set  up  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, were  cast  into  a  fiery  furnace,  (ili.) 

Sect.  4.  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  been  punished,  on  account 
of  his  pride,  with  the  loss  of  his  reason,  and  driven  from  the 
conversation  of  men,  is  restored  to  reason  and  to  his  throne  ; 
and  by  a  public  instrument  proclaims  to  the  world  Daniel's 
interpretation  of  his  dream,  and  extols  the  God  of  heaven, 
(iv  )  For  an  account  of  the  nature  of  his  insanity,  see 
Vol.  IL  Part  III.  Chap.  IX.  Sect.  I.  §  III.  7. 

Sect.  5.  Relates  the  history  of  Daniel  under  Belshazzar ; 
who  while  rioting  in  his  palace,  and  profaning  the  sacred 
vessels  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  carried  away  from  Jeru- 
salem, is  suddenly  terrified  with  the  figure  of  a  hand  in- 
scribing certain  words  on  the  wall,  which  Daniel  promptly 
reads  and  interprets.  In  the  course  of  that  same  night,  Bel- 
shazzar is  slain,  and  the  Babylonian  empire  is  transferred  to 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  (v.) 


Sect.  6.  Daniel  being  promoted  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
empire  under  Darius  the  Mede,  a  conspiracy  is  formed 
against  him.  The  prophet,  being  ii  consequence  cast  into 
a  den  of  lions,  is  miraculously  preserved ;  and  Darius  pub- 
lishes a  decree  that  all  men  should  glorify  the  God  of 
Danie'.  (vi.) 

Part  II.  comprises  various  Prophecies  and  Visions  of  Thinst 
fuiuTf,.  until  the  Advent  and  Death  of  the  Messiah,  and  the 
ultimate  Conversion  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  the  Faith  of 
the  Gospel,  in  four  Sections,  (ch.  vii. — xii.) 

Sect.  1.  The  vision  of  the  four  beasts  concerning  the  four 
great  monarchies  of  the  world  :  it  was  delivered  about  forty- 
eight  years  after  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  related  in  ch.  ii. 
but  with  some  different  circumstances.  The  first  beast  (4.) 
represented  the  Babylonian  empire,  the  second  (5.)  the 
Medo-Persian  empire :  the  third  (G.)  the  Macedo-Grecian 
empire  ;  and  the  fourth  (7.),  the  Roman  empire.  The  ten 
horns  of  this  beast  denote  ten  kingdoms  or  principalities 
which  arose  out  of  it,  and  were  signified  by  ttje  ten  toes  of 
the  image,  (ii.  41,  42.)  These  ten  kingdoms  or  principali- 
ties are  variously  enumerated  by  different  writers,  who  have 
supported  their  respective  hypotheses  with  great  learning 
and  ingenuity,  for  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  their 
works.  The  following  table,  however,  will  exhibit  the  re- 
sult of  their  elaborate  researches : — 


1.  T!i«  first 
horn. 

2.  The  second 
horn. 

Machiavel.i 

Mede.» 

Bishop  Lloyd*  and 
Dr.  Hales.* 

Sir  Isaac  Newton.' 

Bisliop  Newton.* 

The  Ostrogoths  in 
Moesia 

The  Britons. 

The  Huns,  a.  d.  356. 

Vandals  and  Alans 
in  Spain  and  Africa. 

The  Senate  of  Rome,  who 
revolted  from  the  Greek 
emperors,  and  claimed 
tlie  privilege  of  choosing 
a  new  emperor. 

The  Visigoths  in 
Pannonia. 

The  Saxons  in  Britain. 

Ostrogoths,  377. 

TheSueviansin 
Spain. 

The  Visigoths. 

The  Greeks  in  Ravenna. 

3.  The  third 
horn. 

The  Sueves  and 
Alans      in     Gas- 
coigne  and  Spain. 

Tho  Franlis. 

Visigoths,  378. 

The  Lombards  in 
Lombardy 

4.  The  fourth 
horn. 

The  Vandals  in 
Africa. 

The  Burgundians  in  France. 

Franks,  407. 

The  Alans  in 
GaUiii. 

The  Huns  in  Hungary. 

5.  The  fifth 
horn. 

Ttie  Franks  in 
France. 

The  Visigoths  in  the  soutli  of 
France  and  part  of  Spain. 

Vandals,  407. 

The  Burgundians. 

The  Alemanni  in 
Germany. 

6.  The  sixth 
horn. 

The  Burgundians 
in  Burgundy. 

The  Sueves  and  Alans  in  Gal- 
licia  and  Portugal. 

Sueves  and  Alans,  407. 

The  Franks. 

The  Franks  in  France. 

7.  The  seventh 
horn. 

The  Heruli  and 
Thuringi  in  Italy.i 

The  Vandals  in  Africa. 

Burgundians,  407. 

The  Urilons. 

Burgundians  in 
Burgundy.               | 

8.  The  eighth 
liorn. 

The  Saxons  and 
Angles  in  Britain. 

The  Alemanni  in  Germany. 

The  Herules,  Rugians,  and 
Thuringians,  476. 

The  Huns. 

The  Goths  in  Spain. 

9.  The  ninth 

horn. 

The  Huns  in 
Hungary. 

The  Ostrogoths,  who  were  suc- 
ceeded bythe  Lombards  in  Pan- 
nonia, and  afterwards  in  Italy. 

The  Saxons,  476. 

The  Lomliards. 

The  Britons. 

10.  The  tentli 
liom. 

TheLombards,first 
upon  the  Danube, 
and  afterwards  in 
lialv. 

The  Greeks  in  the  residue 
of  the  empire. 

The  Longobardi  in  Hungary, 
536 ;    who  were    seated  in        The  kingdom  ol 
the  northern  parts  of  Ger-             Ravenna, 
many  about  483. 

'I'he  Saxons  in  Britain. 

The  number  of  these  kingdoms  was  not  constantly  ten, 
there  being  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  fewer  ;  but  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  observes,  whatever  was  their  number  after- 
wards, they  are  still  called  the  ten  kings  from  their  first 
number.  Besides  these  ten  horns  or  kingdoms,  there  was 
to  spring  up  another  little  horn  (vii.  8.  24.),  which  Grotius 
and  others  have  erroneously  applied  to  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes ;  but  which  is  generally  conceived  to  denote  the  pope 
of  Rome,  whose  power  as  a  horn  or  temporal  prince  was 
established  in  the  eighth  century.  All  the  kingdoms  above 
described  will  be  succeeded  by  the  kingdom  of  Messiah. 
(9—13.  27.) 
Sect.  2.  In  Daniel's  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat  is 
foretold  the  destruciton  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire  (typi- 
fied by  the  ram,  which  was  the  armorial  ensign  of  the  Per- 
sian empire),  by  the  Greeks  or  Macedonians  under  Alexan- 
der, represented  by  the  he-goat :  because  the  Macedonians, 
at  first,  about  two  hundred  years  before  Daniel,  were  deno- 
minated ^geada",  or  the  goat's  people,  as  their  first  seat 
was  called  ..-Egeac  or  Mgui,  or  goat's  town,  a  goat  being 
their  ensign  or  standard,  (viii.  1 — 7.  20 — 22,)     The  four 

<  Hist.  Flor.  lib.  i.  »  Works,  p.  661. 

»  In  Lowth's  Commentary  on  the  Prophets,  pp.  381,  382. 

*  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  pp.  536—538. 
»  On  Daniel,  ch.  vi.  p.  47. 

•  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  i  p.  3w. 


"  notable"  horns,  that  sprang  up  on  the  fracture  of  the  great 
horn  (8.  23.),  denote  the  four  kingdoms  of  Greece,  Thrace, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  erected  by  Cassander,  Lysimachus,  Se- 
leucus,  and  Ptolemy.  The  little  horn,  which  is  described 
as  arising  among  the  four  horns  of  the  Grecian  empire  (9 
— 12.  23,  24.),  is  by  many  Jewish  and  Christian  commen- 
tators understood  to  mean  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  to  which 
hypothesis  Mr.  Wintle  inclines ;  but  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Bishop  Newton,  and  Dr.  Hales,  have  clearly  shown  that 
the  Roman  temporal  power,  and  no  other,  is  intended :  for, 
although  some  of  the  particulars  may  agree  very  well  with 
that  king,  yet  others  can  by  no  means  be  reconciled  to  him ; 
while  all  of  them  correspond  exactly  with  the  Romans,  and 
with  no  other  power  whatever :  it  was  the  Roman  powei 
that  destroyed  the  polity  and  temple  of  the  Jews,  and  left 
the  nation  and  holy  city  in  that  desolate  state  in  which  they 
are  to  remain  to  the  end  of  two  thousand  three  hundred 
prophetic  days,  that  is,  years.  (13,  14.  24,  25,  26.)  Tlie 
distress  of  Daniel  (17,  27,),  on  learning  the  great  and  last- 
ing calamities  that  were  to  befall  his  nation,  represents  him 
in  a  very  amiable  light,  both  as  a  patriot  and  as  a  prophet, 
and  gives  an  additional  lustre  to  his  c'  -cy  and  exalted  cha- 
racter. 
Sect.  3.  While  Daniel,  understanding  from  the  prophecies 
of  Jeremiah  (compare  Jer.  xxv.  11,  12,  xxix.  10,),  that  the 
seventy  years'  captivity  was  now  drawing  to  a  close  (Dan> 


Sect.  III.  5,  4,] 
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ix.  1,  2.),  was  hunibling  himself  in  fasting  and  prayer  for 
the  sins  of  his  people,  and  earnestly  imploring  the  restora- 
tion of  Jerusalem  (3 — 19.),  the,  angel  Gabriel  is  sent  to 
him.  (20 — 23.)  He  announces  to  the  projihet,  that  the 
holy  city  should  he  rebuilt  and  peopled,  even  in  troul)lou.s 
times  (compare  Neh.  iv.  7.,  &c.  vi.  15.),  and  should  subsist 
for  seventy  weeks,  that  is,  weeks  of  years,  or  four  hundred 
and  ninety  years ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  it  should  be 
utterly»destroyed  for  putting  the  Messiah  to  death.  (25 — 
27.)  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  pro{)hecy  that  the  ad- 
vent of  Messiah,  towards  the  end  of  the  period,  was  gene- 
rally expected  among  the  nations  of  the  East.  The  latter  part 
of  the  prediction  (27.)  relates  to  the  subversion  of  the  Jew- 
ish temple  and  polity,  and  the  second  coming  of  llic  Messiah.' 
Skct.  4.  contains  Daniel's  fourth  and  last  prophetic  vision,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  in  which  he  is  in- 
formed of  various  particulars  concerning  the  Persian,  Gre- 
cian, and  Roman  empires,  and  tlie  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
(x. — xii.) 

An   introductory  narrative   states   the   occasion  of  the 
vision,  viz.  Daniel's  fasting  and  supplication  (probably  en , 
account  of  the  obstruction  of  the  building  of  the  temple), - 
and  describes  the  glorious  person  who  appeared  to  the  pro- 
phet (Dan.  X.  1 — 21.  xi.  1.)     The  prediction  then  describes 
the  fate  of  the  Persian  empire  (xi.  2.),  which  was  invaded 
and  destroyed  by  Alexander  (3.)  ;  the  partition  of  his  vast 
dominions  into  four  kingdoms  (4.)  ;  and  the  wars  between 
the  kingdoms  of  Egypt  (which  lay  to   the   south-west  of 
Judxa)   and  of  Syria  (which  lay  to   the   north-east  of  the 
Holy  Land)  are  then  foretold,  together  with  the  conquest 
of  Macedon  by  the  Romans.  (5 — 36.)     The  prophecy  then 
declares  the  tyranny  of  the  papal  Antichrist,  which  was  to 
spring  up  under  the  Roman  empire  (36 — 39.),  and  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Saracens  and  of  the  Turks  in  the  time  of  the 
end,   or  latter  days  of  the  Roman  monarchy.  (40—45.) 
This  prophetic  vision  concludes  with  foretelling  the  general 
resurrection   (xii.  1 — 4.),  and  with   announcing  the  time 
when  all  these  great  events  were  to  have  their  final  con- 
summation, when  the  Jews  were  to  >be  restored.  Antichrist 
destroyed,  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  brought  in,  and  the 
millennium,  or  reign  of  saints,  was  to  begin.  (5 — 13.)    But 
the  exact  period,  until  Providence  shall  open  more  of  the 
seals,'  cannot  be  fully  ascertained. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  may  observe  with  Bishop  Newton, ^ 
fYom  whom  the  preceding  analysis  is  chiefly  abridged, "  what 
an  amazinw  prophecy  is  this,  comprehending  so  many  various 
events,  and  extending  through  so  many  successive  a^es,  from 
the  first  establishment  of  the  Persian  empire,  upwards  of  5.30 
years  before  Christ,  to  the  general  resurrection  !  What  a  proof 
of  a  Divine  Providence,  and  of  a  Divine  Revelation  !  for  who 
could  thus  declare  the  things  that  shall  be,  with  their  times 
Hiid  seasons,  but  He  only  who  hath  them  in  his  power : 
whose  dominion  is  over  all,  and  whose  kingdom  endureth 
from  generation  to  generation  '." 

in.  Of  all  the  old  prophets  Daniel  is  the  most  distinct  in 
the  order  of  time,  and  the  easiest  to  be  understood  ;  and  on 
this  account,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  observes,*  in  those  events 
which  concern  the  last  times,  he  must  be  the  interpreter  of 
the  rest.  All  his  predictions  relate  to  each  other,  as  if  they 
were  several  parts  of  one  general  prophecy.  The  first  is  the 
easiest  to  be  understood,  and  every  succeeding  prophecy  adds 
something  to  the  former.  Though  his  style  is  not  so  lofty 
and  figurative  as  that  of  the  other  prophets,  it  is  more  suita- 
ble to  his  subject,  being  clear  and  concise:  his  narratives 
and  descriptions  are  simple  and  natural;  and,  in  short,  he 
writes  more  like  an  historian  than  a  prophet. 

Of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Daniel 
we  have  every  possible  evidence,  botii  external  and  internal. 
1.  With  regard  to  the  external  evidence,  we  have  not 
only  the  general  testimony  of  the  whole  Jewish  church  and 
nation,  which  have  constantly  received  this  book  as  canoni- 
cal; but  we  have  the  particular  testimony  of  Josephus,  who 
(we  have  seen)  commends  Daniel  as  the  greatest  ot  prophets ; 

*  Of  this  illustrious  prophecy,  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  justly  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion,  Dr.  Hales  has  given 
•ome  chronological  computations,  slightly  difTering  from  the  above.  See 
nis  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  p.  559.  et  seq. 

*  See  Ezra  iv.  4,  5. 

'  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  studying  what  has  been  written  on  this 
M^^p'^w'^  referred  to  the  writings  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Bishop  Newton, 
•nf^  "''?'■  juid  Dr.  ITales,  who  have  collected  a  great  variety  of  important 


.•nformaiion  on  lae  fulfilment  of  Daniel's  prophecies. 

*  XlssenatloM  on  Prophecy,  vol.  i.  pp.  413,  414. 

•  On  Dujiel,  ,^  15. 


of  the  Jewish  Targums  and  Talmuds,  which  frequently  quote 
and  appeal  to  his  authority;  of  Jesus  Christ  himself,  who 
has  cited  his  words,  and  has  styled  him,  •'  Daniel  the  Pro- 
phet" (compare  Dan.  iv.  26,  27.  with  Matt.  xxiv.  15.  and 
Mark  xiii.  14.) ;  and  likewise  of  the  apostle  Paul,  who  has 

frequently  quoted  or  alluded  to  him  (compare  Dan.  iii   23 

25.  and  vii.  22.  with  Heb.  xi.  33,  3-4.  ancl  Dan.  xi.  36.  with 
2  Thess.  ii.  4.),  as  also  of  St.  John,  whose  Revelation  de 
rives  great  lijrht  from  being  compared  with  the  prediciioni 
of  J>.i;iiel.  To  these  testimonies  we  may  add  that  of  Eze- 
kiel,  a  contemporary  writer,  who  greatly  extols  his  exemplary 
character  (E'/,ck.  xiv.  14.  20.  xxviii.  3.),  and  also  the  testi- 
mony of  anci(!nt  profane  historians,  who  relate  many  of  the 
samt;  transactions.*' 

2.  The  iNTEKNAL  EVIDENCE  is  uot  less  Convincing  ;  for 

(1.)  The  language,  style,  and  manner  of  writing,  are  all 
perfictly  agreeable  to  that  age,  and  prove  that  it  was  written 
about  the  lime  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Part  of  the 
book,  viz.  from  the  fourth  verse  of  the  second  chapter  to  the 
end  of  the  seventh  chapter,  is  written  in  the  Chaldee  lan- 
guage (which,  however,  abounds  with  Hebraisms  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  prove  that  none  but  a  Hebrew  could  have  writ- 
ten it),  because  that  portion  treats  of  the  Chaldean  or  Baby- 
lonish affairs  :  the  rest  <  f  the  bock  is  pure  Hebrew,  with  the 
exception  of  four  words  which  have  been  supposed  to  be 
Greek,  the  occurrence  of  which,  however,  is  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.' 

(2.)  The  extraordinary  accuracy,  which  this  book  exhibits 
in  Its  historical  statements  and  allusions,  is  another  important 
internal  evidence  of  its  authenticity.  To  adduce  one  or  two 
e.vamples : — 

[1.]  The  first  chapters  represent  Daniel  as  having  attained, 
W'hile  yet  a  young  man,  an  extensive  reputation  for  extraor- 
dinary wisdom  and  devutiun  to  his  God.  How  satisfactorily 
does  this  explain  the  language  of  Ezekiel,  his  contemporary 
and  an  older  man !  "  Son  of  man,  when  the  land  sinneth 
against  me,  &c.  though  these  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel  and 


Lord  God,  Because  thine  heart  is  lifted  up,  and  thou  hast 
said,  I  am  a  God,  &c.  thou  art  wistr  than  Daniel ;  tliere  is 
no  secret  that  they  can  hide  from  thee."  (xxviii.  2,  3.)  Can 
this  praise  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way  than  by  sup- 
posing just  such  facts  as  are  recorded  in  the  book  of  Daniel  1 

[2.^  The  truth  with  which  the  characters  of  certain  kings 
are  drawn  deserves  attention.  The  last  king  of  Babylon  is 
represented  by  Xenophon  as  an  effeminate,  but  cruel  and  im- 
pious, voluptuary,  who  put  a  man  to  death,  because  he  missed 
his  aim  in  hunting,  and  was  guilty  of  innumerable  other  cru- 
elties; who  despised  the  Deity,  and  spent  his  time  in  riotous 
debauchery,  but  was  at  heart  a  coward.  Is  not  this  Belshaz- 
zar]  Tht  same  historian  represents  Cyaxa'es  as  weak  and 
pliable,  but  of  a  cniel  temper,  easily  managed  for  the  most 
part,  but  ferocious  in  his  anger.  Is  not  tnis  Darius' — the 
same  Darius  v;ho  allowed  his  nobles  to  make  laws  for  him, 
and  then  repented — suffered  Daniel  to  be  cast  into  the  lion's 
den,  and  then  spent  a  night  in  lamentation,  and  at  last,  in 
strict  conformity  with  Xenophon's  description,  condemned  to 
death,  not  only  his  false  counsellors,  but  all  their  wives  and 
children  1 

[3.]  It  is  also  observable,  that  in  this  book,  certain  events 
are  mentioned  as  a  contemporary  would  be  apt  to  mention 
them ;  that  is,  concisely,  ana  without  minute  detail,  as  being 
perfectly  familiar  to  his  immediate  readers.  Thus  we  are 
told  that  Daniel  survived  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  a  notable 

•  The  most  important  of  these  li-.siimonies  are  collected  by  tho  writers 
referred  10  in  the  preceding  colnnin. 

■>  The  occurrence  of  Greek  words  (some  German  critics  have  objected) 
indicates  a  period  not  earlier  at  the  furthest  than  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Dariu.^  Hystaspps,  when  (they  assert)  Daniel  could  not  have  been  living. 
Of  tliese  wbrd-s  llertholdt  reckons  ten.  But  four  of  them  have  been 
traced  by  later  critics  to  the  old  Persian,  and  Gesenius  himself  mi'.intaioii 
that  the  Chaldees  and  .\s.syrians  were  of  Medo.Persian  origin.  Another 
of  these  Ion  words  is  admitted  by  the  same  distinguished  scholar  to  be 
Syriac.  The  remaining  four  are  the  names  of  musical  instruments  oc- 
curring in  the  fifth  verse  of  the  third  chapter.  The  similarity  of  these 
to  certain  Greek  words  may  be  accounted  for  in  either  of  these  ways: — \. 
From  the  ancient  intercour.-se  between  the  Greeks  and  Babylonians,  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  Quintus  Curtius,  and  Berosus;— 2.  On  the  supposition, 
that  the  Shemitish  and  Greek  languagrs  bore  a  common  relation  to  an 
older  tongue; — 3.  On  the  supposition,  that  the  names  of  musical  instru- 
ments were  in  the  firsl  instance  onomapoelic,  and  therefore  mignt  ba 
analagous  in  languages  totally  distinct.  Nothing  more  need  be  ad(2ed  than 
a  slateniiTit  of  the  fact,  that  the  latest  writer  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
question  (Kirius)  has  yielded  this  whole  gnu'inl  of  opposition  as  untenable 
(Philadelphia  Biblical  Repertory,  vol.  iv.  p.  51.) 

«  The  difference  of  name  is  explained  at  len;;th  by  Dr.  Henastenliera. 
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year  in  Jewish  history,  the  year  of  the  return  fiwm  exile. 
Now  a  later  writer,  one,  for  instance,  in  the  days  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, would  have  been  very  likely  to  explain  why  this  was 
mentioned  as  a  sort  of  epoch. 

8.  A  distinct  but  analogous  body  of  internal  evidence  is 
furnished  by  the  accurate  acquaintence  which  the  writer  of 
this  book  evinces  with  the  manners,  usares,  and  institutions 
of  the  age  and  country  in  which  it  is  alleged  to  have  been 
written.  The  particular  instances  are  many  and  minute  ;  we 
shall  indicate  a  few. 

(1.)  Daniel  never  speaks  of  adoration  being  rendered  to 
the  kings  of  Babylon,  according  to  the  ancient,  oriental  usaae. 
Why'?  Arrian  informs  us,  that  Cyrus  was  the  first  who 
received  such  homage,  which  arose  from  a  notion  that  the  Per- 
sian kings  were  incarnations  of  the  Deity.  For  the  same 
reason,  tKeir  decrees  were  esteemed  irrevocable,  while  no 
such  doctrine  seems  to  have  prevailed  under  the  Chaldee 
monarchs.  Daniel  accordingly  asserts  no  such  thing  of  any 
but  Darius. 

(2.)  The  land  of  S/iinar  was  the  name  used  by  the  natives, 
as  we  learn  from  good  authority.  It  occurs  nowhere  in  the 
historical  parts  of  Scripture,  after  the  book  of  Genesis,  until 
we  meet  with  it  in  Daniel,  (i.  2.)  A  resident  in  Palestine 
would  not  have  thought  of  using  it. 

(3.)  Nebuchadnezzar  commands  (i.  5.)  that  the  young 
men  chosen  for  his  service  should  be  fed  from  his  table. 
That  this  was  the  oriental  custom,  we  are  informed  by  Ctesias 
and  others. 

(4.)  Daniel  and  his  companions,  when  selected  for  the 
royal  service,  received  new  names,  (i.  7.)  In  2  Kings  xxiv. 
17.  we  read,  that  "  the  king  of  Babylon  made  Mattaniah  king, 
and  changed  his  name  to  Zedekiah."  Two  of  these  names, 
moreover^  are  apparently  derived  from  those  of  Babylonish 
idols. 

(5.)  In  Dan.  ii.  5.  iii.  6.  there  are  tokens  of  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  capital  punishment  in  use 
among  llie  Chaldees ;  while  in  the  sixth  chapter  a  new  sort 
is  described  as  usual  with  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

(6.)  The  description  of  the  image,  in  the  third  chapter, 
corresponds  remarkably  with  wiiat  is  known  from  other 
sources  of  the  Chaldee  taste  in  sculpture;  and  the  use  of 
music  at  the  worship  of  it,  completely  tallies  with  their  well- 
known  fondness  for  that  art. 

(7.)  We  find  in  ch.  v.  2.  that  women  were  present  at  the 
royal  banquet.  So  far  was  this  from  being  usual  in  later 
times,  that  the  Septuagint  translators  have  expunjred  it  from 
the  text.  And  yet  we  know  from  Xenophon,  that  before  the 
Persian  conquest  such  was  indeed  the  practice  of  the  Baby- 
lonian court. 

4.  There  are  some  things  peculiar  to  the  prophecies  of  this 
book,  which  clearly  indicate  that  he  who  was  the  organ  of 
them,  was  a  bond  fide  resident  in  Babylon.     Thus, 

(l.J  In  the  eailier  predictions  of  this  book,  as  in  Zechariah 
and  Ezekiel,  we  find  less  poetry,  and  more  of  symbolical 
language,  than  in  the  pure  Hebrew  prophets.  Every  thing 
is  designated  by  material  emblems.  Beasts  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  kings  and  kingdoms.  The  imagery  likewise 
appears  cast  in  a  gigantic  mould.  All  this  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Babylonish  taste,  with  which  the  Prophet  was  fami- 
liar, and  to  which  the  Holy  Spirit  condescended  to  accommo- 
date his  teachings.  A  striking  confirmation  of  this  exegesis 
is,  that  this  mode  of  exhibition  ceases  suddenly  and  wholly 
with  the  Chaldee  dynasty.  The  last  four  chapters,  which 
were  written  under  the  Medo-Persian  domination,  are  with- 
out a  trace  of  it. 

(2.)  Again,  Daniel's  visions,  like  those  of  Ezekiel,  have 
the  banks  of  rivers  for  their  scene.  (Dan.  viii.  2. — x.  4. 
Ezek.  i.  1.  3.)  Does  not  this  imply,  that  the  author  had 
resided  in  a  land  of  lordly  streamsl  This  minute  local  pro- 
priety would  scarcely  have  been  looked  for  in  a  Canaanitish 
forger,  though  writing  in  full  view  of  the  very  "  swellings  of 
lordan." 

(3.)  Lastly,  Daniel,  still  like  his  fellow  in  captivity  and 
the  prophetic  office,  displays  a  chronological  precision  quite 
unknown  to  earlier  seers,  but  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  one  who  had  been  naturalized  among  the  great 
astronomers  and  chronologers  of  the  old  world.' 

5.  But  the  most  satisfactory  internal  evidence  for  the  genu- 
ineness and  authenticity  of  this  book  is  to  be  found  in  the 

«  For  the  above  proofs  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  book 
of  Daniel  we  are  indebted  to  Professor  Ilengstenberg  of  Berlin,  whose 
■Vindication  of  thia  Prophet  is  analyzed  at  considerable  length  in  the 
fourth  volame  of  the  Biblical  Repertory,  printed  at  Philadelphia  in  1832. 
<pp.  66-68.) 


exact  accomplishment  of  Daniel's  prophecies,  as  well  those 
which  have  been  already  fulfilled  as  those  which  are  now 
fulfilling  in  the  world.  So  clear  and  explicit,  indeed,  are 
his  predictions  concerning  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and 
other  important  events,  of  times  far  remote  from  those  in 
which  he  lived,  that  Porphyry ,2  a  learned  adversary  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  the  third  century, — finding  that  Daniel's 
predictions  concerning  the  several  empires  were  so  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  fulfilled,  that  he  could  not  disprove  the 
fact  of  their  accomplishment, — alleged  against  them  that 
they  must  have  been  written  after  the  events  to  which  they 
refer  had  actually  occurred.  To  him  they  appeared  to  be  a 
narration  of  events  that  had  already  taken  place,  rather  than 
a  prediction  of  things  future ;  such  was  the  striking  coinci- 
dence between  the  facts  when  accomplished,  and  the  prophe- 
cies which  foretold  them.  And  he  further  aflirmed  that  they 
were  not  composed  by  Daniel,  whose  name  they  bore,  but  by 
some  person  who  lived  in  Judaa  about  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes;  because  all  the  prophecies  to  that  time  contained 
true  history,  but  all  beyond  that  period  were  manifestly  false. 
But  this  method  of  opposing  the  prophecies,  as  Jerome  has 
rightly  observed, -^  affords  the  strongest  testimony  to  their 
truth ;  for  they  were  fulfilled  with  such  exactness,  that,  to 
infidels,  the  prophet  seemed  not  to  have  foretold  things  fu- 
ture, but  to  have  related  things  past.  With  respect  to  the 
particular  prophecy  (Dan.  xi.)  relating  to  the  kings  of  Syria 
and  Egypt,  which  Porphyry  affirmed  was  written  after  the 
time  of  Antiochus  E])iphanes,  we  may  remark  that  the  book 
of  Daniel  was  translated  into  the  Greek  language  one  hun- 
dred years  before  he  lived  ;  and  that  very  translation  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  who  did  not  cherish  any  great 
kindness  towards  tne  Jews  and  their  religion  :  and.  tliose 
prophecies  which  foretold  the  successes  of  Alexander  (Dan. 
viii.  5.  xi.  3.)  were  shown  to  him  by  the  Jews,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  conferred  upon  them  several  privileges.'' 
Conclusive  as  the  preceding  external  and  internal  evidences 
are,  for  the  genuineness  of  Daniel's  predictions,  the  destruction 
of  their  credit  has  in  all  ages  been  a  favourite  object  with 
the  enemies  of  divine  revelation,  whether  open  or  disguised, 
— pagans,  deists,  or  neologians.  All  the  various  objections 
of  these  writers  (many  of  which  are  sufllciently  absurd,  as 
Avell  as  weak)  have  been  collected  and  refuted  in  detail  by 
Professor  Hengstenberg,  in  his  Treatise  on  "  The  Authenticity 
of  Daniel  and  the  lategrity  of  Zechariah."'^  From  this 
leared  writer's  masteily  treatise  the  following  observations, 
comprising  his  refutations  of  the  most  material  neologian 
objections,  have  been  selected  S' — 

Objection  1. — Daniel  is  not  mentioned  by  the  son  of  Siracb 
when  eulogizing  the  worthies  of  his  nation  in  Ecclus.  xlvii.  50. 

Answer. — If  this  proves  any  thing,  it  proves  too  much.  It 
proves  that  no  such  man  as  Daniel  ever  lived, — nor  Ezra, — nor 
Mordecai, — nor  any  of  the  minor  prophets, — not  one  of  whom 
is  mentioned. 

Objectiok  5i. — The  book  of  Daniel,  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles, 
stands  near  the  end  of  the  Hagiographa,  and  not  among  the 
prophets. 

Answer. — This  circumstance  Bertholdt  explains  by  saying, 
that  this  third  division  of  the  Old  Testament  was  not  formed 
until  after  the  other  two  were  closed.  The  compilers,  or  authors 
of  the  canon,  he  supposes,  intended  to  make  two  great  classes, 
the  law  and  the  prophets.  The  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Sa- 
muel, and  Kings,  were  included  in  the  second,  merely  because 
there  was  no  third.  A  third  was  eventually  formed  to  receive 
those  writings  which  afterwards  laid  claim  to  inspiration.  To 
this  explanation,  Dr.  Hengstenberg  objects,  that  it  rests  on  mere 
assumptions,  and  is  flatly  contradicted  by  all  Jewish  authorities. 
His  own  solution  may  be  briefly  stated  thus  : — The  distinction 
between  the  prophets  and  the  Hagiographa  is  not  of  a  chronolo- 
gical kind  at  all,  but  is  founded  on  the  peculiar  character  and 

»  Porphyry  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  impugned  the  gJinuineness 
and  authority  of  Daniel's  writings,  in  the  twelfth  of  his  fifteen  books 
against  the  Christians.  Dr.  Lardner  has  collected  such  of  his  objections 
as  are  extant,  together  with  Jerome's  answers  to  them.  Jewish  and 
Heathen  Testimonies,  chap,  xxxvii.  (Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  185 — 204  Pvo. ; 
or  vol.  iv.  pp.  214—225.  4to.)  Methodius,  Eusebius,  and  Apollinarius,  atso 
wrote  answers  to  Porphyry,  which  have  long  since  perished. 

«  Prsef  ad  Danielem,  et  ProcEm.  ad  Comment,  in  Daniel. 

«  Michaelis  has  demonstrated  that  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  text  of 
Daniel  was  the  original,  and  more  ancient  than  the  genuine  Septuagint 
version  of  this  book,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  ffJerman)  Bibliotheca 
Orientalis.  See  an  English  version  of  this  demonsii  jtion  in  Dr.  Apthorp'« 
Discourses  on  Prophecy,  vol.  i.  pp.  244—250. 

'  Die  Authentic  des  Daniel  und  die  Integrity;!,  dts  Sacharjah,  erwiesen 
von  Ernst  Wilhelm  Hengstenberg.     Berlin,  1831.  8vo. 

•  These  refutations  ol^  neologian  objections  are  abridged  from  the  Bibl' 
cal  Repertory  printed  at  Philadelphia,  vol.  iv.  N.  S.  pp.  51  -  68 
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office  of  the  writers.  The  prophetical/);  must  be  discriminated 
from  the  prophetic  office.  Tiic  one  wascommon  to  all  who  were 
inspired  ;  the  latter  to  the  regular,  official  prophets,  who  commu- 
nicated the  divine  will  to  the  Jewish  nation.  The  books  written 
by  these  prophets,  as  such,  formed  the  second  great  division. 
The  third,  Dr.  H.  thinks,  contains  the  inofficial  prophecies.  Why 
else  should  Jeremiah's  Lamentations  be  disjoined  from  his  pro- 
phecies ?  As  to  the  relative  jiosilion  of  the  book  among  the  Hagio- 
grapha,  it  evidently  proves  neither  one  thing  noraTiother;  as  the 
book  of  Ezra  is  [)laccd  iij'ter  it,  and  a  slight  insju-ction  shwvs 
that  no  regard  was  had  to  date  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts. 

OiuKCTKiv  3. — 'i'he  authors  of  the  Talmud  and  the  modern 
Jews  regard  the  book  of  Daniel  with  contempt. 

Answkii. — The  Talimidists  have  been  misapprehended,  and 
the  prejudice  ofilie  modern  Jews  has  naturally  sprung  from  their 
hatred  to  the  (iospel,  and  whatever  tends  to  prove  its  authen- 
ticity. 

OiiJKCTiov  4. — A  fourth  objection  is  founded  on  the  words  of 
tlie  book  itself.  "  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  I,  Daniel,  under- 
stood by  BOOKS  the  number  of  the  years  whereof  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  that  he  would  accomplish 
seventy  years  in  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem."  (Dan.  ix.  2.) 
The  Hebrew  word  translated  /^ooAs has  the  article  prefixed.  This 
Bleek  considers  as  synonymous  with  biblia  or  the  Scri/iliires, 
md  a  decisive  proof  that  the  Old  Testament  canon  was  already 
closed,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  writer  of  this  book. 

Answeu. — First,  We  have  no  proof  of  these  boohs  contain- 
ing any  other  matter  than  the  pi  ophecies  of  Jeremiah.  Secondly, 
The  technical  term  in  use  among  the  later  Jews  to  designate  the 
canon  was  not  "  the  books,"  but  "  the  writings."  Thir<U.y,  The 
supposititious  forger  of  the  book  of  Daniel  never  would  have 
hinted  at  the  canon's  being  closed,  when  his  very  object  was  to 
have  his  book  included  in  it.  Fourthly,  Before  the  adjustment 
of  the  canon,  there  were  private  coHec4ions  of  the  sacred  books, 
as  appears  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  from  the 
fact,  that  Jeremiah  quotes  and  imitates  Moses,  Isaiah,  Obadiah, 
and  Micah,  a  circumstance  admitted  both  by  Eichhorn  and  De 
Wette.  These  reasons  are,  we  think,  sufficient,  without  appeal- 
ing, as  Pareau  does,  to  the  Jewish  tradition,  that  the  sacred  books 
were  secured  by  Jeremiah  before  the  burning  of  the  temple,  and 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  Daniel. 

Objkction  5. — The  lavish  expenditure  of  signs  and  wonders, 
without  any  apparent  object,  is  unworthy  of  the  Deity. 

A>swEn. — It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  one  of  those  who  urge 
this  difficulty  has  supplied  an  answer.  This  is  Griesinger,  who 
innocently  observes,  that  no  better  reason  seems  assignable  for  all 
these  miracles  than  a  disposition  to  exalt  Jehovah  above  other 
Gods  !  Can  a  better  be  desired  1  It  is  true,  the  adversaries  still 
object,  cui  bono  ?  We  need  only  condense  Dr.  Hengstenberg's 
three  replies  into  as  many  sentences.  1.  That  the  faith  and 
hope  of  the  exiles  might  be  maintained.  2.  That  a  way  might  be 
opened  for  their  restoration.  3.  That  the  heathen  might  be  awed 
into  forbearance  and  respect  towards  God's  peculiar  people. 

OnjKCTiox  G. — The  book  of  Daniel  contains  historical  inac- 
curacies. 

(1.)  The  grossest  of  these  is  said  to  be  the  statement  in  the 
first  two  verses  in  the  eighth  chapter.  Bertholdt's  objections  arc 
— that  Elam  is  mentioned  as  a  province  of  the  Babylonish  em- 
pire, in  which  Daniel  acted  as  a  royal  oflicer  (v.  27.),  whereas 
it  was  a  province  of  the  Median  empire,  as  appears  from  Isaiah 
xxi.  2.  and  Jeremiah  xxv.  5.  2.  That  a  palace  is  spoken  of  at 
Shushan,  whereas  the  palace  there  was  built  by  Darius  Hys- 
taspcs,  as  appears  from  Pliny.'  3.  That  the  name  Shushan  itself 
(which  signifies  a  lily)  was  not  given  until  long  after  Darius, 
and  was  intended  to  express  the  beauty  of  the  edifices  which  that 
prince  erected. 

AxswEn. — First,  The  subjection  of  Elam  by  the  Chaldees  is 
predicted  by  Jeremiah  (xlix.  34.),  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy recorded  by  Ezekiel.  (xxxii.  24.)  The  prediction  quoted 
by  Bcrtholdt  (Jcr.  xxv.  5.)  represents  Elani,  not  as  a  province 
of  Media,  but  as  an  independent  monarchy,  and  intimates  its 
overthrow.  This  prophecy  was  uttered  in  the  first  year  of  Nebu- 
chadnezz-ar's  reign,  that  of  Daniel  in  the  third  of  Belshazzai's. 
But  even  admitting  the  assertion  of  the  adversary,  there  is  no 
departure  from  the  truth  of  history-  Daniel  was  at  Shushan 
only  "  in  a  vision,"  as  appears  from  a  strict  translation  of  the 
passage.  The  scene  of  his  vision,  so  to  speak,  was  there,  because 
Shushan  was  to  be  the  capital  of  the  empire  whose  fortunes  he 
foresaw.  Secondly,  Pliny's  statement  as  t'->  the  building  of  the 
Palace,  and  indeed  the  whole  city,  by  Darius  Hystaspes,  is  con- 

»  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  26. 
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tradicted  by  all  Greek  and  Oriental  writers,  who  represent  it  as 
extremely  ancient.  7'/jnv%,  Athena;us  and  others  state  that  the 
city  was  called  Shushan,  from  the  multitude  of  lilies  growing  in 
that  region,  a  fact  reconcilable  with  any  date  whatever. 

(2.)  Another  passage  which  has  been  objected  to,  is  what  De 
Wette  calls  the  laughable  description  (in  ch.  vi.)  of  a  lion's  den 
like  a  cistern,  with  a  stone  to  close  tlie  orifice. 

Answkh. — We  know  nothing  about  the  lions'  dens  in  that 
part  of  the  world  •,  but  we  know,  that  in  Fez  and  Morocco  they 
arc  subterrancouH,  and  that  criminals  are  often  thrown  into  them. 
Who  knows  how  lar(;e  the  stone  was  in  the  case  before  us  7 

(3.)  A  third  objection  of  the  same  kind  is,  that  Bclshazzar  is 
represented  (Dan.  v.  11.  13.  18.  22.)  as  the  son  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, whereas,  according  to  profane  historians,  he  was  his 
fourth  successor. 

Answeh. — No  fact  is  more  familiar,  than  XhzX.  father  denotcr 
an  ancestor,  son,  a  descendant. 

(4.)  The  other  historical  objections  which  Dr.  Hengstenbcrg 
notices,  arc,  that  Cyaxares  II.  is  by  Daniel  called  Dariu.s — and 
that  in  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  Jerusalem  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoia- 
kim,  while  it  appears  from  Jer.  xlvi.  1.  that  the  battle  of  Carchc- 
mish,  which  must  have  preceded  that  event,  occurred  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  and  from  Jer.  xxv.  1.  that  this  same 
fourth  year  was  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Dr.  Hengsten- 
berg's solution  of  these  difficulties  carries  him  so  far  into  minu 
tiae  that  we  can  neither  follow  copy  nor  abridge  his  argument. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  wholly  satisfactory,  and  exhibits  in  a 
strong  light  his  critical  sagacity,  his  learning,  and  his  judgment. 

OiuECTiox  7. — The  book  of  Daniel  contain.s  various  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions. 

Answer. — These  alleged  inconsistencies  and  contradictions 
arc  merely  apparent,  not  real.  The  last  verse  of  the  first  chap- 
ter, for  instance,  has  been  represented  as  at  variance  with  the  first 
verse  of  the  tenth,  as  though  the  former  intimated  that  he  lived 
no  longer !  A  similar  objection  has  been  founded  on  Belshaz- 
zar's  not  knowing  Daniel  (v.  14.),  who  had  been  exalted  to  such 
honour  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (ii.  48,  49.)  ;  a  circumstance  ex- 
plained by  the  very  characters  of  the  prophet  and  the  king,  wliich 
were  too  opposite  to  admit  of  intimacy.  Daniel  would  naturally 
stand  aloof  from  so  debauched  a  court. 

Again,  the  indefatigable  adversary  asks,  how  could  Nebuchad- 
nezzar be  ignorant  (iii.  14.)  whether  the  Hebrews  served  his 
God,  when  he  had  himself  (ii.  47.)  acknowledged  theirs  to  be  a 
God  of  gods  and  Lord  of  lords  ?  This  inconsistency,  as  Dr. 
Hengstenbcrg  observes,  is  chargeable  not  upon  the  sacred  writer, 
but  upon  the  heathen  king.  His  former  acknowledgment  re- 
sulted not  from  a  change  of  heart,  but  from  astonishment  and 
terror — a  distinction  which  the  psychology  of  rationalists  knows 
nothing  of.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  objection  started  to  the 
diverse  exhibitions  of  this  same  king's  character  in  the  first  three 
chapters  and  the  fourth. 

Objection  8. — Opinions  and  usages  are  mentioned  in  this 
book,  which  are  clearly  modem,  that  is,  of  later  date  than  that 
claimed  for  the  book  itself. 

(1.)  Dan.  vi.  11.  "  Now  when  Daniel  knew  that  the  writing 
was  signed,  he  went  into  his  house  ;  and,  his  windows  being 
open  in  his  chamber  toioards  Jerusalem,  he  kneeled  upon  his 
knees  three  times  a  day,  and  prayed,  and  gave  thanks  to  his  God 
as  he  did  aforetime."  Here  it  is  objected  that  these  are  allusions 
to  three  modern  customs, — that  of  praying  thrice  towards  Jeru- 
salem— that  of  praying  thrice  a  day — and  that  of  having  a  cham- 
ber appropriated  to  prayer. 

AxswKn. — There  are  no  such  allusions  to  modem  customs. 

That  the  custom  of  firayitig-  toivards  Jerusalem  was  an  an- 
cient practice,  is  susceptible  of  proof  from  Scripture.  The  law 
of  Moses  required  all  sacrifices  to  be  oflbrcd  at  the  place  which 
the  Lord  should  choose  "  to  put  his  name  there."  (Deut.  xii.  5, 
6.)  Prayer  would  of  course  accompany  oblation.  "  Their  burnt- 
oflcrings,"  says  the  Lord  by  the  mouth  of  Isaiah,  "  and  their 
sacrifices,  shall  be  accepted  upon  my  altar  ;  for  mine  house  shall 
be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  people."  (Isa.  hi.  7.)  "  In 
thy  fear,"  says  David,  "  will  I  worship  toxuard  thy  holy  temple: 
(Psal.  V,  7.  cxxxviii.  2.)  "  I  lift  up  my  hands  toioard  thy  holy  ora- 
cle.'' (xxviii.  2.)  Now,  if  in  the  temple  prayer  was  offered  toward 
the  oracle  or  sanctuary,  and  in  the  city  toward  the  temple,  surely 
those  who  were  out  of  the  city,  whether  far  or  near,  would  Iw 
likely  to  offer  theirs  toward  Jerusalem  itself.  "  If  iby  people, 
says  Solomon  in  his  dedicatory  prayer,  "go  out  to  battle  against 
their  enemv,  whithersoever  thou  shalt  send  them,  and  shall  pray 
unto  the  Lord  to-ward  the   city  which  thou  hast  chosen,  ami 
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to-ivard  the  house  that  I  have  built  for  thy  name,  then  hear  thou 
in  heaven,"  &c.  (1  Kings  viii.  44.)  Nor  would  the  practice 
cease,  because  the  temple  was  destroyed.  Its  very  site  wis  re- 
garded by  the  Jews  as  holy.  "  Remember  this  moimt  Sion, 
wherein  thou  hast  dwelt.  They  have  set  thy  sanctuary  on 
fire,"  «&c.  (Psal.  Ixxiv.  2.  7.) 

With  regard  to  the  custom  of  praying  thrice  a  day,  it  is  so 
natural,  that  we  find  it  among  those  with  whom  the  Jews  could 
have  had  no  intercourse,  the  Brahmins  for  example.  And  what 
says  David  1  "  Evening  and  morning  and  at  noon  will  I  pray  and 
cry  aloud."  (Psal.  Iv.  17.) 

The  third  paiticular — that  of  having  a  chamber  appropriated 
to  prayer — rests  upon  mere  assumption.  There  is  nothing  said 
about  a  chamber  used  exclusively  for  devotional  purposes ;  and 
if  there  was,  there  can  be  no  ground  for  the  assertion,  that  this 
was  an  invention  of  the  later  Jewish  formalists.  Our  Lord  com- 
mands his  disciples  to  go  into  their  closets,  and  not  to  pray  in 
public,  like  the  Pharisees.  (Matt,  vi.)  On  the  other  hand,  David 
"  went  up  to  the  chamber  over  the  gate,"  if  not  to  pray,  at  least 
to  vent  his  grief  (2  Sam.  xviii.  33.),  and  Elijah  went  "  into  a 
loft,"  and  "  cried  unto  the  Lord."  (1  Kings  xvii.  20.)  Was  this 
a  modern  pharisaical  invention,  as  affirmed  by  Bertholdt  ? 

(2.)  The  advice  of  Daniel  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  (iv.  27.)  is  re- 
presented by  Bertholdt  as  ascribing  an  efficacy  to  alms-giving, 
which  was  never  dreamed  of  in  the  days  of  old.  He  translates 
the  verse — "Buy  off  (compensate  or  atone  for)  thy  sins  by  gifts, 
and  thy  guilt  by  doing  good  to  the  poor."  Dr.  Hengstenberg 
shows  clearly  that  the  true  sense  is  that  which  our  own  transla- 
tion gives — "Break  off  thy  sins  by  righteousness,  and  thine 
iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to  the  peor."  The  adversary  has 
the  credit,  therefore,  not  of  the  objection  only,  but  of  the  fault 
objected  to  ! 

(3.)  A  similar  objection  has  been  raised  by  Gramberg,  in 
relation  to  the  doctrine  of  meritorious  fasting,  as  implied  in  ch. 
ix.  That  religious  fasting  was  a  most  ancient  usage  of  the 
Jews,  any  compendium  of  biblical  antiquities  will  show.  That 
the  popish  notion  of  merit  should  be  found  in  a  passage  where 
such  words  as  these  occur — "  We  do  not  present  our  supplica- 
tions before  thee  for  our  righteousness,  but  for  thy  great  mercies" 
(Dan.  ix.  18.) — argues  something  rather  worse  than  inadvert- 
ence in  the  caviller  who  finds  it  there.' 

IV.  In  the  Vulgate  Latin  edition  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as 
in  Theodolion's  Greek  version,  which  was  adopted  by  all  the 
Greek  churches  in  the  East  in  lieu  of  the  incorrect  Septuagint 
translation  above  alluded  to,  there  is  added,  in  the  third 
chapter  of  Daniel,  between  the  twenty-third  and  twenty- 
fourth  verses,  the  song  of  the  three  children,  Hananiah, 
Mishael,  and  Azariah,  who  were  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace. 
The  version  of  Theodotion  also  introduces,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  book,  the  history  of  Susanna,  and,  at  the  end,  the 
stories  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon ;  and  this  arrangement  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  modern  version  in  use  in  the  Greek  church. 
But,  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  both  these  apocryphal  pieces  were 
separated  by  Jerome  from  the  canonical  book,  and  were  dis- 
missed to  its  close,  with  an  express  notice  that  they  were 
NOT  found  by  him  in  the  Hebrew,  but  were  translated  from 
Theodotion.  In  a  later  age,  however,  they  were  improperly 
made  a  continuation  of  Daniel,  being  numbered  chapters  xiii. 
and  xiv. ;  an  arrangement  which  has  been  followed  in  all  the 
modern  versions  from  the  Vulgate  in  use  among  the  members 
of  the  Romish  church,  and  sometimes  (particularly  in  the 
Dublin  edition  of  the  Anglo-Roraish  version  of  the  Bible 
printed  in  1825)  with  the  unjustifiable  omission  of  the  cau- 
tionary notice  of  Jerome.  The  narratives  of  Susanna  and  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon  do  not  exist  in  the  genuine  Septuagint 
version  of  Daniel,  recovered  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  nor  were  these  apocryphal  additions  ever  received 
into  the  canon  of  Holy  Writ  by  the  Jewish  church.  They 
are  not  extant  in  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  languages,  nor  is 
there  any  evidence  that  they  ever  were  so  extant.  The 
occurrence  of  Hebraisms  in  them  proves  nothing  more  than 
that  they  were  written  by  a  Hebrew  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
into  which  he  transferred  the  idioms  of  his  own  language; 
and  that  they  were  thus  originally  written  in  Greek  by  some 

'  The  above  are  the prmcj/)a;  objections  of  modern  neologians,  with  the 
very  satisfactory  refutations  of  Dr.  Hengstenberg;  who  has  further  inves- 
tigated various  anachronisms,  improbabQities,  and  incongruities  alleged  to 
exist  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  at  greater  length  than  the  limits  of  this  work 
will  admit  of  being  stated  even  in  the  most  condensed  form.  The  reader 
is  therefore  necesDarily  referred  to  the  English  translation  (forming  part 
of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet),  of  hiB  "Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Au- 
thenticity and  Integrity  of  the  Books  of  Daniel  and  Zechariah,"  which 
was  announced  for  puiiication  while  this  sheet  was  passing  through  the 
Dress. 


Hellenistic  Jew,  without  having  any  higher  source  whenct 
they  could  be  derived,  is  evident  from  this  circumstance,  that, 
in  the  history  of  Susanna,  Daniel,  in  his  replies  to  the  elders, 
alludes  to  the  Greek  names  of  the  trees,  under  which,  they 
said,  the  adultery  chargei  upon  Susanna  was  committed 
which  allusions  cannot  hold  good  in  any  other  language.* 
The  church  of  Rome,  however,  allows  these  spurious  addi- 
tions to  be  of  the  same  authority  with  the  rest  of  the  book 
of  Daniel;  and,  by  a  decree  of  the  fourth  session  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  has  given  them  an  equal  place  in  th« 
canonical  Scriptures.  But  they  were  never  recognised  as 
part  of  the  sacred  volume  by  the  ancient  fathers  of  the 
Christian  church.  Julius  Afncanus,  Eusebius,  and  Apolli- 
narius  rejected  these  pieces,  not  only  as  being  uncanonical, 
but  also  as  fabulous  ;  aiKi  Jerome,  who  has  been  followed  by 
Erasmus  and  other  modem  writers,  has  given  the  history  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon  no  better  title  than  that  of  "  The  Fable 
of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.''''  And  others,  who  have  admitted 
them  for  instruction  of  manners,  have  nevertheless  rejected 
them  from  the  canonical  Scriptures ;  in  v;hich  conduct  they 
have  been  followed  by  the  Protestant  churches,  who  exclude 
them  from  the  canonical,  and  class  them  among  the  apocry- 
phal writings.^ 


§  5.    ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  OBADIAH. 

I.  Author  and  date. — II.  Synopsit  of  its  contents. 
BEFORE  chuist,  588 — 583. 

1.  The  time  when  this  prophet  flourished  is  wholly  uncei- 
tain.  Jerome,  with  the  Jews,  is  of  opinion  that  he  was  the 
same  person  who  was  governor  of  Anab's  house,  and  who 
hid  and  fed  one  hundrea  prophets  whom  Jezebel  would  have 
destroyed.  Some  other  critics  think  that  he  was  the  Obadiah 
whom  Josiah  constituted  overseer  of  the  works  of  the  temple, 
mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  12.  Dupin  refers  him  to  the 
time  of  Ahaz,  in  whose  reign  the  Edomites,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Israelites,  made  war  against  the  tribe  of  Judah; 
because  his  prophecy  is  almost  wholly  directed  against  the 
Edomites  or  Idumseans.  Grotius,  Huet,  Dr.  Lightfoot,  and 
other  commentators,  however,  make  him  to  be  contemporary 
with  Hosea,  Joel,  and  Amos,  agreeably  to  the  rule  of  the 
Jewish  writers,  viz.  that,  where  the  time  of  the  prophet  is 
not  expressed,  his  predictions  are  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
chronological  order  as  the  prophecy  immediately  preceding. 
Archbishop  Newcome,  with  great  probability,  supposes  thai 
Obadiah  prophesied  between  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  (which 
happened  in  the  year  587  before  Christ)  and  the  destruction 
of  Idumaea  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  took  place  a  very  few 
years  after ;  consequently  he  was  partly  contemporary  with 
Jeremiah.  As  the  latter  has  many  expressions  similar  to 
others  in  Obadiah,  it  is  a  question  which  of  the  two  has  bor- 
rowed from  the  other.  Opinions  vary  on  this  subject,  and 
there  is  not  much  preponderance  of  evidence  on  either  side ; 
except  that,  as  Jeremiah  has  used  the  works  of  other  prophets 
in  his  predictions  against  foreign  nations,  this  fact  renders  it 
more  probable  that  he  had  read  Obadiah  than  the  reverse. 
The  following  table  of  the  parallel  passages  will  enable  the 
reader  to  form  his  own  judgment: — 

Obadiah,  verse  1.  compared  with  Jeremiah  xlix.  14. 

2.         -  -  -  -         15. 

3,4.     -  -  -  -         16. 

5.  -  -  -  -  9. 

6.  -  -  -  -         10. 
8.         -            -           -  -  7." 

The  writings  of  Obadiah,  which  consist  of  only  one  chap- 
ter, are  composed  with  much  beauty,  and  untold  a  very 
interesting  scene  of  prophecy. 

a  In  the  examination  of  the  elders,  when  one  of  them  said  he  saw  the 
crime  committed,  u^o  o-^rvov,  under  a  mastich  tree,  Daniel  is  represented 
as  answering,  in  allusion  to  cxivov,  "The  angel  of  God  hath  received  sen- 
tence of  God,  i;Xii;Al  o-f  t^((rav,  to  cut  thee  in  two."  And  when  the  other 
elder  said  tliat  it  was  On-o  n-pivoi/,  under  a  holm  tree,  Daniel  is  made  to  an- 
swer, in  allusion  to  the  word  n-p.uo./,  "The  angel  of  the  Lord  waiteth  wit.*! 
the  sword,  npisAi  o-s  laa-av,  to  cut  thee  in  two."    Jerome,  ut  supra. 

s  Dr.  Prideaux's  Connection,  part  i.  book  iii.  sub  anno  534.  vol.  i.  pp.  164, 
165.  edit.  1720.  Calmet's  Dictionary,  voce  Daniel,  and  his  Prelaoe  sur 
Daniel,  Comin.  Litt.  tom.  vi.  pp.  609—612.  The  fullest  vindication  of  the 
genuineness  and  canonical  authority  of  Hie  prophecies  of  Daniel  !s  to  be 
found  in  Bisliop  Chandler's  "Vindication  of  the  I'  .ence  of  Christianity, 
from  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,"  in  Dr.  Samuel  Chandlert 
"Vindication  of  the  Antiquity  and  Authority  ofT.'aiiicrs  Prophecies,-'  both 
published  at  London  in  1728,  in  8vo. ;  and  in  Dr.  Hengstenberg's  treatise 
already  referred  to  in  the  course  of  this  section. 

«  Professor  Turner's  Translation  of  Jahn,  p.  369.  note. 
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II.  The  prophecy  of  Obadiah  consists  of  two  parts ;  viz. 

Part  I.  is  minatory,  and  denounces  the  destruction  of  Edornfor 
their  I'ride  and  carnal  Security  (1 — 9.),  and  for  their  cruel 
Insults  and  Enmity  to  the  Jews,  uftir  the  Capture  of  their 
V.ily.  (10— IC.) 

This  prodictipn,  according  to  Archbishop  Uslier,  was  fulfilled, 
about  five  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  tlie 
Babylonians  subduing  and  expelling  them  from  Arabia  IVtr«a, 
of  which  they  never  afterwards  recovered  possession. 

Paut  II.  is  conxolatory,  and  foretells  the  Hcstoru/ion  <f  the 
Jews  (17.),  tfici''  Victory  over  thrir  Enemies,  and  their  Jim- 
rishing  Slate  in  conseijuence,  (18 — 21.) 

Archbishop  Newcomc  considers  this  prophecy  as  fulfdled  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Maccabees  over  the  Edomitcs.  (Sec  1  Mace.  v. 
3 — 5.  G5,  &c.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  part  accom- 
plished by  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity ;  and  by 
the  victories  of  the  Maccabaan  princes ;  but  the  prediction  in 
the  last  verse  will  not  receive  its  complete  fulfdment  until  that 
time  when  "the  kingdoms  of  the  world  arc  become  the  king- 
doms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ.  (Rev.  \\.  15.) 


§  G.    ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  EZEKIEL. 

I.  Author  and  date. — II.  Canonical  authority  of  the  prophecies 
of  Exehiel.  —  III.  Their  scope.  —  IV.  Analysis  of  them. — 
V.    Observations  on  the  style  of  Ezekiel. 

RKFOHE  C II  III  ST,  595 — 536. 

J.  Ezekiel,  whose  name  imports  the  strength  of  God,  was 
the  son  of  Buzi,  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  and  one  of  the  captives 
carried  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Babylon,  with  Jehoiachin  king 
of  Judah ;  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  prophesied  before 
lie  came  into  Mesopotamia.  The  principal  scene  of  his  pre- 
dictions was  some  place  on  the  river  Chebar,  which  flows 
into  the  Euphrates  about  two  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of 
Babylon,  where  the  prophet  resided ;  though  he  was,  occa- 
sionally, conveyed  in  vision  to  Jerusalem.  He  commenced 
his  prophetic  ministry  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  accord- 
ing to  general  accounts ;  or  rather,  as  Calmet  thinks,  in  the 
thirtieth  year  after  the  covenant  was  renewed  with  God  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah,  which  answers  to  the  fifth  year  of  Eze- 
kiel's  and  Jehoiachin's  captivity  (Ezek.  i.  1.  xl.  1.),  the  sera 
whence  he  dates  his  predictions ;  and  it  appears  from  xxix. 
17.  that  he  continued  to  prophesy  about  twenty-one  years 
and  three  tjuarters.  The  events  of  his  life,  after  his  call  to 
the  prophetic  office,  are  interwoven  with  the  detail  which  he 
has  nimself  given  of  his  predictions;  but  the  manner  of  its 
termination  is  nowhere  ascertained.  The  pseudo-Epiphanius, 
in  his  lives  of  the  prophets,  says  that  he  was  j)ut  to  death  by 
the  prince  or  commander  of  the  Jews  in  the  place  of  his  exile, 
because  this  prince  was  addicted  to  idolatry,  and  could  not 
bear  the  reproaches  of  the  prophet.  No  reliance,  however, 
can  be  placed  on  this  account,  which  is  intermixed  with 
many  faoles.  Jerome  is  of  opinion,  that,  as  Ezekiel  was  in 
part  contemporary  with  Jeremiah,  who  prophesied  in  Judaea 
while  Ezekiel  delivered  his  predictions  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
their  prophecies  were  interchanged  for  the  consolation  and 
encouragement  of  the  captive  Jews.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
striking  agreement  between  the  sul)ject-matter  and  their  re- 
spective prophecies;  but  Ezekiel  is  more  vehement  than 
Jeremiah  in  reproving  the  sins  of  his  countrymen,  and 
abounds  more  in  visions,  which  render  some  passages  of  his 
book  exceedingly  difficult  to  be  understood.  On  this  account 
no  Jew  was,  anciently,  permitted  to  read  the  writings  of  this 
prophet,  until  he  had  completed  his  thirtieth  vear.' 

II.  Until  of  late  years  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  have 
always  been  acknowledged  to  be  canonical,  nor  was  it  ever 
disputed  that  he  was  their  author.  The  Jews,  indeed,  say 
that  the  sanhedrin  deliberated  for  a  long  time  whether  his 
book  should  form  a  part  of  the  sacred  canon.  They  objected 
to  the  great  obscurity  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  pro- 
phecy; and  to  what  he  says  in  ch.  xviii.  20.  that  the  son 
should  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  his  father,  which  they  urred 
was  contrary  to  Moses,  who  says  (Exod.  xx.  5.),  that  God 
visits  the  "  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.''''  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  Moses  himself  (Deut.  xxiv.  IG.)  says  the  very  same 
•hina  as  Ezekiel.2 
The  genuineness  of  certain  chapters  of  this  prophet  has 

'  Hieronymi  Procsm.  in  lib.  i.    Coram.  In  Ezech. 

«  CaliPet,  Prtface  stir  Ezekiel.    Comment.  Litt.  torn.  vi.  pp.  353  3i>4. 
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been  impugned  by  some  writers  both  on  the  Continent  and 
in  our  own  country. 

i.  On  the  Continent  it  has  been  denied  that  the  last  nine 
chapters  are  to  be  attributed  to  Ezekiel;  but  the  arguments 
adduced  in  behalf  of  this  hypothesis  are  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  it :  for 

1.  The  alleged  obscurity  of  these  chapters  is  "certainly 
not  at  variance  with  the  opinion  that  they  were  written  by 
Ezekiel,  for  many  other  parts  of  his  work  are  less  perspicu- 
ous, not  to  say,  that  descriptions  of  this  kind,  particularly 
of  buildings,  can  scarcely  be  made  very  intelligible  without 
tlie  aid  of  drawings. 

2.  "These  chapters  are  supposed  to  contain  commands 
which  were  disregarded  by  the  Hebrews  after  their  return, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  inferred  that  they  did  not  then  exist,  or 
at  least  were  not  ascribed  to  Ezekiel.  But  this  supposition 
is  unfounded;  for  those  chapters  do  not  contain  commands, 
but  an  emblematic  or  figurative  representation  intended  to 
confirm  the  certainty  of  the  return,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  divine  worship. 

3.  "  It  is  further  objected,  that  the  prophet  could  not  pos- 
sibly retain  in  memory  the  numbers  of  so  many  measure- 
ments as  were  perceived  by  him  in  his  vision.  But  this  is 
of  little  weight ;  for  as  the  impressions  of  the  visions  were 
the  more  vehement  on  account  of  the  outward  senses  being 
at  rest,  there  would  be  the  less  difficulty  in  retaining  them 
in  the  memory.  Besides,  there  are  persons  who  commit 
numbers  to  memory  with  great  facility,  and  if  the  objectors 
to  these  prophecies  allow  that  visions  constitute  merely  the 
dress  ancl  form  in  which  the  prophets  announce  their  predic- 
tions, there  would  have  been  no  need  of  memory  in  the  case. 

4.  "  Josephus' attributes  to  Ezekiel  two  books  concern- 
ing the  Babylonish  captivity :  but  as  by  the  second  book  of 
Ezekiel  he  means  the  last  nine  chapters,  how  is  it  possible 
thence  to  infer  that  Ezekiel  is  not  their  author  ?  There  is  no 
necessity,  therefore,  to  apply  the  language  to  Jeremiah  (as 
Eichhorn  did),  which  cannot  be  done  without  violence  to  the 
series  of  the  discourse." 

Altogether  worthless  is  the  conjecture  "  that  some  He- 
brew, who  returned  later  than  the  great  body  of  his  brethren, 
made  up  these  chapters,  in  order  to  effect  a  new  distribution 
of  the  country,  by  which  he  might  acquire  a  portion  for  him- 
self: for  no  such  impostor  would  have  written  so  largely 
and  in  such  a  manner  of  the  temple  and  of  the  division  of  the 
country  among  the  tribes,  and  at  the  same  time  forget  en- 
tirely the  distribution  among  individuals. 

"  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  established  in  opposition  to 
the  genuineness  of  these  prophecies ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by 
their  contents.  The  visions,  the  manner  of  conveying  reproof, 
the  multitude  of  circumstantial  particulars,  the  character  of  tht 
language  and  style,  in  all  which  respects  Ezekiel  is  remark- 
ably distinguished  from  other  writers,  prove  that  he  must 
have  been  the  author  of  these  chapters.  No  imitation  could 
possibly  have  been  so  successful. "•• 

ii.  In  England,  an  anonymous  writer*  has  denied  that 
"the  prophecies  in  chapters  xxv. — xxxii.  xxxv.  xxxvi. 
xxxviii.  and  xxxix.  are  Ezekiel's.  His  reasons  are  so  ex- 
ceedingly trifling,  that  they  are  not  worthy  of  refutation. 
Nor  indeed  is  this  necessary,  for  these  very  parts  of  the 
book  contain  evidence  that  they  are  the  work  of  this  prophet; 
very  many  particulars  which  Ezekiel  is  accustomed  to  in- 
troauce  elsewhere  are  found  in  these  prophecies ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  designation  of  the  year,  the  month  and  the  day,  on 
which  a  revelation  was  communicated ;  the  remarkable 
phraseology  son  of  man  corresponding  with  the  usage  in  the 
Aramaean  dialect ;  the  forms,  set  thy  face  towards  or  against — 
prophesy  against — hear  the  word  of  Jehovah — thus  saith  tht 
Lord  Jehovah — the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me — they  shall 
know  that  I  am  Jehovah — take  tip  a  lamentation  for.  In  these 
chapters,  as  in  ch.  i. — xxiv.,  the  terms  -va,  and  n-vi  are  fre- 
quently applied  to  kin^s,  the  same  devices  for  conducting 
sieves  pi^,  a  circumvallation,  and  rhho,  a  mound,  are  men- 
tioned, compare  ch.  xxvi.  8.  with  iv.  2.  xvii.  17.  xxi.  27 
(22.),  and,  in  fine,  the  same  particularity  and  multitude  of 
circumstances  occur.  Indeed  xxviii.  14.  contains  a  refer 
ence  to  the  vision  mentioned  in  i.  13.  x.  2.  If  the  mention 
ing  the  regions  of  the  departed  more  frequently  than  is  usual 
(see  xxvi.  20.  xxxi.  14 — 17.  xxxii.  18—32.)  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  foreign  origin,  it  must  be  considered  that  the  sub 
ject  required  it,  and  it  can  never  be  alleged  with  any  weigb 


»  An'.iq.  Jud.  lib.  x.  c.  5.  §  i. 

«  Prof.  Turner's  Translation  of  Jahn,  p.  403. 

»  Monthly  Magazine,  March,  1"3S,  p.  189. 
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as  a  proof  that  these  portions  of  Ezekiel's  prophecies  differ 
in  character  from  the  remainder."' 

Josephus  ascribes  to  this  prophet  two  books  concerning 
the  Bahylonian  captivity  ;2  and  says,  that,  having  foretold 
in  Babylon  the  calamities  which  were  coming  upon  the 
people,  he  sent  accounts  of  them  tc  Jerusalem.'  But  these 
circumstances  are  not  recorded  in  the  predictions  now  extant; 
nor  have  we  any  means  of  ascertaining  what  foundation 
Josephus  had  for  his  assertion.  Most  commentators  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Jewish  historian  divided  the  prophecy  we 
now  have  into  two  books,  and  that  he  took  that  part  of  the 
prophecy,  which  contains  a  description  of  the  temple  (xli. — 
xlviii.)  for  a  distinct  book,  because  it  treats  on  a  subject 
wholly  different  from  the  topics  discussed  in  the  former  part 
of  his  writings. 

in.  The  chief  design  of  Ezekiel's  prophecies  is,  to  com- 
fort his  brethren  in  captivity,  who  deplored  their  having  too 
lightly  credited  the  promises  of  Jeremiah,  who  had  exhorted 
them  speedily  to  suomit  to  the  Chaldees,  on  account  of  the 
approaching  ruin  of  Jerusalem.  As  these  captives  saw  no 
appearance  of  the  fulfilment  of  Jeremiah's  predictions,  God 
raised  up  Ezekiel  to  confirm  them  in  the  faith,  and  to  sup- 
port by  new  prophecies  those  which  Jeremiah  had  long 
before  published,  and  even  then  continued  to  announce  in 
Judffia.  In  pursuance  of  this  design,  Ezekiel  predicts  the 
dreadful  calamities  which  soon  after  were  inflicted  upon 
Judasa  and  Jerusalem,  on  account  of  the  idolatry,  impiety, 
and  profligacy  of  their  inhabitants ;  the  divine  judgments 
that  wouIq  be  executed  on  the  false  prophets  and  prophet- 
esses, who  deluded  and  hardened  the  Jews  in  their  rebellion 
against  God  ;  the  punishments  that  awaited  the  Ammonites, 
Edoniites,  and  Philistines,  for  their  hatred  of  the  Jews,  and 
insulting  them  in  their  distress ;  the  destruction  of  Tyre ; 
the  conquest  of  Egypt;  the  future  restoration  of  Israel  and 
Judah  from  their  several  dispersions ;  and  their  ultimately 
happy  state  after  the  advent  and  under  the  government  of 
the  Messiah. 

IV.  The  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  form,  in  our  Bibles,  forty- 
eight  chapters ;  and,  as  he  is  extremely  punctual  in  dating 
them,  we  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  arranging  them  in 
chronological  order.  ^  They  may  be  divided  into  four  parts ; 
viz. 

Part  I.  Ezekiel^ s  Call  to  the  Prophetic  Office  (i.  1.  to  the  first 
part  of  verse  28.),  his  Commission,  Instructions,  at^d  En- 
couragements for  executing  it.  (i.  28.  latter  clause,  ii.  iii. 
1—21.) 
Part  II.  Denunciations  against  the  Jewish  People,  (iii.  22 — 
27.  iv. — xxiv.) 

Sect.  1.  Under  the  emblem  of  a  siege  delineated  upon  a  tile 
is  represented  the  manner  in  which-  the  Chaldaean  army 
would  surround  Jerusalem  during  the  reign  of  Zedekiah. 
(iii.  22 — 27.  iv.  1 — 3.)^  The  inhabitants  there  encouraged 
Uie  captives  in  Chaldaea  to  hope  for  a  return ;  and  such  a 
hope  they  actually  cherished,  so  long  as  Jerusalem  was  safe  : 
but  this  vision  was  designed  to  overthrow  their  confidence. 
From  the  specimens  preserved  in  cabinets,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  tiles  or  bricks,  anciently  used  in  oriental  buildings, 
were  of  considerable  size,  with  one  of  the  surfaces  well  po- 
lished, so  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  the  representation 
described  by  the  prophet.  By  Ezekiel's  lying  upon  his 
right  and  left  side  a  certain  number  of  (prophetic)  days,  is 
exhibited  the  number  of  years,  during  which  God  had  borne 
with  the  iniquities  of  the  house  of  Israel.  (4 — 8.)  The 
scanty  supply  and  intermixture  of  coarse  food  represented 
the  scarcity  and  hard  fare  which  the  Jews  should  have  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

t  Prof.  Turner's  Translation  of  Jalin,  p.  404. 

•  Antiq.  .lud.  lib.  x.  c.5.  §  1. 

»  Ibid.  lib.  X.  c.  7.  §  2. 

*The  anangeinent  proposed  by  Prof.  De  Wette  coincides  very  nearly 
with  that  given  in  this  work.  He  divides  the  predictions  of  Ezekiel  into 
four  parts,  viz.  L  From  chap.  i.  to  chap.  .xxiv.  containing  prophecies  relat- 
ing to  the  Jews  and  anterior  to  tlie  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  chronolo- 
gical order;  II.  From  chap.  xxv.  to  chap,  x.xxii.  containing  prophecies 
relating  to  various  heathen  nations,  disposed  according  to  the  order  of 
subjects  ;  III.  From  chap,  xxxvii.  to  xlviii.  containing  prophecies  posterior 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  chronological  order. 

»  Tlie  prophetical  types  and  figures  are  often  adapted  to  the  genius  and 
education  of  the  prophets.  Amos,  for  instance,  derives  his  figures  from 
objects  which  were  familiar  to  a  shepherd  or  a  husbandman.  As  Eze- 
kiel seems  to  .'lave  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  architecture,  several  of  his 
representations  are  suitable  to  that  profession.  "And  they  that  sujipose 
the  emblem  here  made  use  of  to  be  below  the  dignity  of  the  proptietic 
office,  may  as  well  accuse  Archimedes  of  folly  for  making  lines  in  the 
dust."  W.  Lowth  on  Ezek.  i. ;  from  whose  summaries  of  chapters  and 
the  marginal  abstracts  of  Mr.  Reeves  this  analysis  of  Ezekiel  is  chiefly 
derived,  ia  the  present  as  well  as  in  former  editions  of  this  work. 


Sect.  2.  Under  the  type  of  shaving  his  head  and  beard,  and 
weighing  his  hair,  one-third  part  of  which  was  to  be  hurn. 
another  to  be  cut  small  with  a  knife,  and  the  remainder  to 
be  burnt  (v.  1 — 4.),  arc,  in  vision,  denounced  the  divine 
judgments  against  Jerusalem,  by  famine,  sword,  and  disper- 
sion. (5 — 17.)  The  head  here  represents  Jerusalem ;  the 
hair,  the  great  number  of  its  inhabitants;  and  the  balances, 
the  exactness  of  God's  judgments. 

Sect.  3.  denounces  the  divine  judgments  against  the  Jews  for 
their  idolatry  (vi.  1 — 7.),  but  promises  that  a  remnant  shall 
be  saved,  and  shall  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  their  sins  by 
their  afflictions.  (8 — 14.) 

Skct.  4.  announces  the  irreversible  judgment  of  captivity,  and 
final  desolation  of  the  Jews  for  their  idolatry  and  other 
heinous  sins  (vii.  1 — 22.) :  the  severity  of  their  captivity, 
which  is  prefigured  by  a  chain.  (23 — 27.) 

Sect.  5.  describes  the  carrying  of  the  prophet,  in  a  vision,  to 
Jerusalem  (viii.  1 — 4.),  where  he  is  shown  the  idolatries 
committed  by  the  Jews  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple 
particularly  the  image  of  Baal,  by  a  bold  figure  called  the 
image  of  Jealousy,  from  the  provocation  it  gave  to  God,  by 
setting  up  a  rival  against  him  in  the  place  dedicated  to  his 
worship  (5.)  :  the  Egyptian  (6 — 12.),  the  Phenician  (13, 
14.),  and  the  Persian  superstitions.  (15,  16.)'  The  pro- 
phet then  denounces  vengeance  against  the  wicked,  and 
foretells  the  preservation  of  the  pious  Jews  (17,  18.  ix.)  ; 
and  under  the  command  to  scatter  coals  of  fire  over  the 
city  (x.  1 — 7.),  and  the  vision  of  the  Shechinah  departing 
from  the  temple  (8 — 22.),  are  prefigured  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  Jehovah's  forsaking  the  temple.  This  sec- 
tion concludes  with  a  severe  denunciation  against  those 
wicked  princes  and  people  who  remained  in  Jerusalem,  and 
derided  the  types  and  predictions  of  the  prophets  (xi.  1 — 
13.)  ;  and  the  return  of  the  Jews  is  then  foretold  (14 — 
21.)  ;  Jehovah's  utterly  forsaking  the  temple  and  city  is 
represented  by  the  departure  of  the  Shechinah  (22,  23.)  ; 
and  the  prophet  returns  to  communicate  his  instructions  to 
his  brethren  of  the  captivity.   (24,  25.) 

Sect.  6.  Under  the  types  of  Ezekiel's  removing  himself  and 
his  household  goods  (xii.  1 — 7.),  and  eating  and  drinking 
"with  quaking,  and  with  carefulness"  (17 — 20.),  is  pre- 
figured the  captivity  of  Zedekiah  and  of  the  Jews  still  re- 
maining at  Jerusalem  (8 — 16.);'  and  speedy  judgment  is 
denounced  against  the  Jews  for  their  abuse  of  the  divine 
forbearance.   (21 — 28.) 

Sect.  7.  The  false  prophets  (xiii.  1 — 16.),  and  false  prophet- 
esses (17 — 23.),  are  reproved  and  threatened  with  signa) 
punishment. 

Sect.  8.  A  denunciation  of  the  divine  judgments  against  the 
idolatrous  elders  and  their  false  prophets  (xiv.  1 — 11.),  and 
against  the  Jews  for  their  obstinate  impenitency  (12 — 21.)  ; 
a  remnant  of  whom,  it  is  promised,  shall  be  saved.  (22, 
23.) 

Sect.  9.  Under  the  parable  of  an  unfruitful  and  unprofitable 
vine  is  set  forth  the  utter  rejection  of  Jerusalem,  (xv.) 

Sect.  10.  Under  the  emblem  of  an  exposed  and  wretched 
infant  is  represented  the  natural  state  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  the  great  love  of  God  to  it  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  after- 
wards, (xvi.  1 — 14.)  The  heinous  and  unparalleled  sins 
of  the  Jews  are  set  forth;  for  which  sore  judgments  are 
denounced  against  them.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these 
provocations,  God  promises  in  the  end  to  show  them  mercy 
under  his  new  and  everlasting  covenant.  (60 — 63.)  The 
figurative  mode  of  describing  adultery,  which  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  prophets,  is  pursued  with  great  force,  and 
at  considerable  length,  both  in  this  and  the  23d  chapter. 

Sect.  11.  Under  the  allegory  of  two  eagles  and  a  vine  is 
represented  God's  judgment  upon  the  Jews,  for  revolting 
from  Babylon  to  Egypt,  (xvii.  1 — 21.)  The  "  great  eagle 
with  great  wings"  (3.)  means  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  the 
"  feathers  of  divers  colours"  mean  the  various  nations  that 

0  Bishop  Warburlon  has  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  prediction  in  his 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  book  iv.  sect.  6.  (Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  295—300.) ; 
the  most  it)atcrial  parts  of  which  are  inserted  in  Bishop  Mant's  and  Dr. 
D'Oyly's  Commentary  on  the  Bible. 

'  Josephus  informs  us  that  Zedekiah,  thinking  the  pronhecy  of  Ezekiel 
in  the  thirteenth  verse  of  tliis  chapter  (that  he  should  be  broiii;ht  to  Baby- 
lon, which,  however,  he  should  not  see,  though  lie  should  die  there),  in- 
consistent with  the  prediction  of  Jeremiali  (xxxii  '  m\<\  xxxiv.  3.)  that  the 
Jewish  king  should  see  the  eyes  of  the  king  of  Oabylon,— determined  to 
give  no  credit  to  either  of  them.  Both  pror'.LCies,  as  we  have  already 
seen  (Vol.  I.  p.  124.)  were  literally  fulfilled,  and  the  event  convince'' 
him  that  they  were  not  irreconcilable.  Compare  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  1ft. 
X.  c.  8.  §  2.  with  2  Kings  xxv.  4—7.  and  Jer.  Iii.  8—1 1 
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were  subject  to  his  sway.  The  other  "  great  eagle"  (7.) 
means  the  king  of  Egypt.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  universal  kingdom  of  the  Meseiah,  arc  foretold. 
(22—24.) 

Sect.  12.  The  Jews,  in  Ezekiel's  time,  having  complained 
(xviii.  1,  2.)  of  the  divine  justice,  as  if  the  calamities  which 
had  befallen  them  were  inflicted  merely  for  the  sins  of  their 
forefathers,  this  section  contains  a  vindication  of  God's 
eternal  rules  of  justice  in  punishing  no  one  eternally  for 
the  sins  of  another,  and  in  pardoning  the  wicked  on  their 
true  repentance.  (3 — 32.) 

Sect.  13.  Under  the  parable  of  a  lion's  whelps  arc  foretold 
the  cruelty  and  captivity  of  Jchoahaz,  who  was  deposed  by 
the  king  of  Egypt,'  and  of  Jehoiakim,  who  was  deposed 
by  the  king  of  Babylon.^  (xix.  1 — 9.)  And  under  the 
parable  of  a  vine  scorched  by  the  east  wind,  torn  up  and 
transplanted  in  the  wilderness,  are  set  forth  the  desolation 
and  captivity  of  the  whole  Jewish  people.  (10 — 14.) 

Sect.  14.  A  deputation  of  the  elders  having  come  to  the  pro- 
phet, in  the  seventh  year  of  Jehoiakim's  and  his  own  cap- 
tivity, to  request  him  to  ask  counsel  of  God  in  the  midst 
of  their  calamity,  Ezekiel,  by  divine  command,  reminds 
them  of  God's  mercies  to  them,  and  of  their  idolatry,  and 
rebellions  against  him,  from  their  departure  out  of  Egypt  to 
that  very  day.  (xx.  1 — 39.)  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
their  provocations,  their  return  from  captivity  is  foretold, 
and  also  that  the  twelve  tribes  shall  serve  God  at  Jeru- 
salem. 

Sect.  15.  Under  the  emblem  of  a  forest,  doomed  to  be  con- 
sumed by  fire,  is  foretold  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
termed  the  "  forest  of  the  south,"  because  that  city  lay  to 
the  south  of  Chaldtea,  where  the  prophet  then  was.  (xx. 
45—49.)  And  under  the  emblem  of  a  sharp  sword  is  pre- 
dicted the  destruction  of  the  Jews  (xxi.  1 — 17.),  of  Jeru- 
salem (18 — 27^,  and  of  the  Ammonites  (28—32.),  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The  prophecy  against  the  Ammonites  was 
accomplished  about  five  years  after  Jerusalem  was  destroyed. 

Sect.  16.  contains  a  recital  of  the  sins  committed  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  by  all  orders  and  classes  of  people  in  that  city ; 
fo'  which  the  severest  judgments  are  denounced,  (xxii.) 

Sect.  17.  represents  the  idolatries  of  Samaria  and  Jerusalem 
by  the  lewd  practices  of  two  common  harlots  (xxiii.  1 — 21.) ; 
for  which  crimes  God  denounces  very  severe  judgments 
against  them  both.  (22 — 49.) 

Sect.  18.  Under  the  figure  of  a  boiling  pot  is  shown  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  its  inhabitants  (xxiv.  1 — 14.)  ; 
and,  by  the  prophet's  being  forbidden  to  mourn  for  his 
wife,  it  is  signified  that  the  calamities  of  the  Jews  shall  be 
so  astonishing  as  to  surpass  all  expressions  of  sorrow. 
(15—27.) 
I'art  III.  comprises  EzektePs  Prophecies  against  various  neigh- 
bouring Nalio7h%  Enemies  to  the  Jews.  (xxv. — xxxii.) 

Sect.  1.  denotes  the  judgments  of  God  against  the  Ammon- 
ites (xxv.  1 — 7.),  Moabites  (8 — 11.  ,  Edomites  (12 — 14.), 
and  Philistines  (15 — 17.),  on  account  of  their  hatred  of 
his  people,  and  insulting  them  in  the  time  of  their  distress. 
According  to  Archbishop  Usher  and  Joscphus,  these  pre- 
dictions were  fulfilled  by  Nebuchadnezzar  about  five  years 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.^ 

Sect.  2.  announces,  in  language  singularly  elegant  and  ani- 
mated, the  destruction  of  Tyre  (xxvi.  xxvii.  xxviii.  1 — 
19.),  whose  vast  trade,  riches,  splendour,  and  power  are 
largely  described.  This  prediction '  was  accompUshcd,  nine- 
teen years  after  its  delivery,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  cap- 
tured Tyre  after  besieging  it  for  thirteen  years,  and  utterly 
destroyed  that  city.  The  destruction  of  Zidon,  the  mother 
city  of  Tyre  (in  whose  prosperity  and  adversity  she  gene- 
rally participated),  is  then  declared  (20 — 23.);  and  this 
section  of  prophecy  concludes  with  promises  of  the  happy 
state  of  the  Jews  on  their  deliverance  from  all  their  ene- 
mies, together  with  their  general  conversion  to  Christianity. 
(24—26.) 

Skct.  3.  The  deposition  and  death  of  Pharaoh-Hophrah  (or 

«  See  2  Kings  xxiii.  33.  and  2  Chron.  xxxvL  4. 

•  See  2  Kings  xxiv.  and  2  Chron.  x.xxvi.  6. 

•  Drserii  Annales,  ad  a.  m.  3419.    Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  x.  c.  11.  §  1. 

•  Though  tiiese  predictions  chiefly  relate  to  Old  Tyre,  yet  Dr.  Prideaux 
»s  of  opinion  that  they  also  comprehend  New  Tyre,  which  was  erected  on 


nient  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy,  that  Tyre  should  be  a  place  "  to  spread 
•pon,    &n4  je  "  built  no  more."  (xivi  14.) 


Apries)  king  of  Egypt  (xxix.  1—8  ),  and  the  conquest  of 
that  country  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (9 — 21.  xxx. — xxxii.),  ar« 
foretold.     The  imagery  of  the  latter  part  of  this  prophecy 
is  both  sublime  and  terrible.     These  predictions  were  in  the 
tenth,  twenty-seventh,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years  of  Jeh<H> 
achin's  captivity. 
Part  IV.  contains  a  Series  of  Exhortations  and  consolatory 
Promises  to  the  Jews,  of  future  Deliverance  under  Cyrua,  but 
principallu  of  their  final  Restoration  and  Conversion  under 
the  Kingdom  of  Messiah,  (xxxiii. — xlviii.)     These  Predic- 
tions were  probably  delivered  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Jthoia- 
chin's  Captivity. 

Sect.  1 .  sets  forth  the  duty  of  a  prophet  or  minister  of  God, 
exemplified  by  that  of  a  watchman,  in  warning  a  people  of 
their  sins,  (xxxiii.  1 — 9.)  Then  follows  an  earnest  exhor- 
tation to  repentance,  vindicating  the  equity  of  the  divine 
government,  and  declaring  the  terms  of  acceptance  (as  in 
ch.  xviii.)  to  be  without  respect  of  persons;  so  that  the  ruin 
of  obstinate  and  impenitent  sinners  must  be  attributed  to 
themselves,  (xxxiii.  10 — 20.)  While  Ezekiel  was  thus 
under  the  prophetic  impulse,  tidings  being  brought  to  him 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians  (21, 
22.),  he  takes  occasion  to  predict  the  utter  desolation  of 
Judaea,  to  check  the  vain  confidence  of  those  who  still  re- 
main there,  and  he  also  reproves  the  hypocrisy  of  those 
Jews  who  were  of  the  captivity.  (23 — 33.) 

Sect.  2.  In  this  section  God  reproves  the  conduct  of  the  civil 
and  eccksiaslical  governors  of  the  Jewish  people  (xxxiv.  1 
— 10.),  and  promises  a  general  restoration  of  the  people. 
Their  liajjpy  condition  under  the  reign  of  Messiah  their 
king  is  described  in  the  most  beautiful  terms.   (11 — 31.) 

Sect.  3.  contains  a  renewal  of  the  prophet's  former  denuncia- 
tions against  the  Edomites  (see  xxv.  12.)  as  a  just  punish- 
ment for  their  insults  to  the  Jews  during  their  calamities 
(xixv.)* 

Sect.  4.  announces  the  general  restoration  of  the  Jews,  of 
which  the  rettom  of  the  two  tribes  from  Babylon  may  be 
considered  an  earnest,  and  their  consequent  feUcity.  (xxxvi.) 
The  same  subject  is  further  illustrated  under  the  vision  of 
a  resurrection  of  dry  bones,  (xxxvii.  1 — 14.)  The  address 
to  the  dry  bones  in  ver.  4.  is  by  some  commentators  con- 
sidered as  a  prophetical  representation  of  that  voice  of  the 
Son  of  God,  which  all  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  at 
the  last  day,  and  come  forth.  Under  the  emblem  of  the 
union  of  two  sticks  is  foretold  the  incorporation  of  Israel 
and  Judah  into  one  state  and  church,  which  will  enjoy  the 
land  of  Canaan  and  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  under  the 
Messiah,  (15 — 28.) 

Sect.  '5.  contains  a  remarkable  prophecy  against  Gog  and  all 
his  allies,  and  the  victory  of  Israel  over  them  (xxxviii.  xxxLx. 
1 — 22.),  together  with  a  promise  of  deliverance  from  cap- 
tivity, and  of  the  final  restoration  and  conversion  of  the 
Jews  to  the  Gospel,  under  the  Messiah.  (23 — 29.)  This 
prophecy  relates  to  the  latter  ages  of  the  world,  and  will  be 
best  understood  by  its  accompUshmcnt. 

Sect.  6.  contains  a  representation,  partly  literal  and  partly 
mystical,  of  Solomon's  temple;  also  a  mystical  representa- 
tion of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  mystical  directions  con- 
cerning the  division  of  the  Holy  Land ; — all  which  were 
designed  to  give  the  Jews  a  greater  assurance  of  their  re- 
turning into  their  own  country  from  the  Babylonish  capti- 
vity ;  and,  more  remotely,  of  their  return  after  their  general 
conversion  to  Christianity,  and  of  the  lasting  and  firmly 
settled  and  prosperous  state  they  shall  then  enjoy  in  their 
own  country.  It  seems  that  no  model  of  Solomon's  temple 
had  remained.  To  direct  the  Jews,  therefore,  in  the  dimen- 
sions, parts,  order,  and  regulations  of  the  new  temple,  on 
their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  is  one  reason 
why  Ezekiel  is  so  particular  in  his  description  of  the  old 
temple ;  to  which  the  new  was  conformable  in  figure  and 
parts,  though  inferior  in  magnificence  on  account  of  the 
poverty  of  the  nation  at  that  time.  Whatever  was  august 
or  illustrious  in  the  prophetic  figures,  and  not  literally  ful- 
filled in  or  near  their  own  time,  the  ancient  Jews  justly 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  times  of  the  Messiali.''     Ac- 

»  This  prophecy  was  accomplished  in  the  conquest  of  the  Edomites,  first 
by  the  Nabatheans,  and  secondly  by  John  Hyrcanus,  who  compelled  them 
to  embrace  the  Jewish  religion  ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  at  length 
became  incorporated  with  that  nation.  Dr.  Prideaux's  Connection,  part  iL 
book  v.  sxib  anno  129.  (vol.  ii.  pp.  307,  308.)  _ 

•  See  particuUrly  1  Cor.  iii.  lb.  2  Cor.  vi.  16.  Eph.  ii.  20—22.  1  Tim.  ni.  la 
The  same  metaphor  is  also  pursued  in  2Thess.  ii.  4.,  and  occurs  repeal 
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cc  rdingly,  when  they  found  that  the  second  temple  fell  short, 
at.  least  in  their  opinion,  of  the  model  of  the  temple  de- 
scribed by  Ezekiel,  they  supposed  the  prophecy  to  refer,  at 
least  in  part,  to  the  period  now  mentioned :  and,  doubtless, 
the   temple  and  temple  worship  were  a  figure  of  Christ's 
church,  frequently  represented  in  the  New  Testament  under 
the  metaphor  of  a  temple,  in  allusion  to  the  beauty,  sym- 
metry, and  firmness  of  that  erected  by  Solomon,  to  its  or- 
derly worship,  and  to  the  manifestations  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence there  vouchsafed.'     This  section  comprises  the  last 
nine  chapters  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy ;  which  are  thus  ana- 
lyzed by  Dr.  Smith  :2 
Ch.  xl.  contains  a  (iescription  of  the  two  outer  courts,  and  of  the  cham- 
bers belonging  to  them  (1—47.),  together  with  the  porch  of  the  tem- 
ple. (48.) 
Oh.  xli.  describes  the  measures,  parts,  and  ornaments  of  the  temple 

itself. 
Ch.  xlii.  describes  the  priests'  chambers  and  their  use,  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  holy  mount  on  which  the  temple  stood. 
Ch.  xliii.  represents  the  glory  of  the  Lord  as  returning  to  the  temple, 
where  God  promises  to  fix  his  residence,  if  his  people  repent  and  for- 
sake those  sins  which  caused  him  to  depart  from  them.  (1—11.)  The 
measures  of  the  altar  and  the  ordinances  relating  to  it  are  set  down. 
(12—27.) 
Ch.  xliv.  describes  the  glory  of  God  as  actually  returned  to  the  temple, 
and  reproves  the  Jews  for  suffering  idolatrous  priests  to  profane  the 
temple  with  their  ministrations.  (1—14.)  Ordinances  are  then  given 
for  the  deportment  of  God's  true  priests,  and  the  maintenance  due  to 
them.  (15—31.) 
Ch.  xlv.  appoints  the  several  portions  of  land  for  the  sanctuary  and  its 
ministers  (1—5.),  for  the  city  (6.),  and  for  the  prince  (7,  8.)  ;  and  insti- 
tutes various  ordinances  concerning  the  provisions  for  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  sacrifices.  (9 — 25.  xlvi.  1 — 15.) 
Ch.  xlvi.  (16 — 24.)  gives  directions  concerning  the  inheriting  of  any  part 
of  the  prince's  portion,  and  also  concerning  the  boiling  and  baking  any 
part  of  the  holy  oblations. 
Ch.  xlvii.  contains  the  vision  of  the  holy  waters  issuing  out  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  their  virtue  (1 — 12.) ;  a  most  beautiful  emblem  of  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  power  of  divine  grace  under  it, 
vjhich  is  capable  of  healing  ail  but  the  incorrigibly  impenitent  and 
hypocrites  ;  who,  in  verse  11.,  are  compared  to  marshy  ground,  which, 
after  all  the  care  or  culture  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  it,  continues 
barren  and  unprofitable.  The  extent  and  division  of  the  Holy  Land 
are  then  described,  which  is  to  be  indiscriminately  shared  between 
the  Israelites  and  proselytes  sojourning  among  them  (13 — 23.) ;  mysti- 
cally denoting  the  incorporation  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  same  church 
with  the  Jews.  (Compare  Eph.  iii.  6.) 
Ch.  xlviii.  comprises  a  description  of  (he  several  portions  of  land  belong- 
ing to  each  tribe  (1 — 7.23—29.);  together  with  the  portions  allotted 
to  the  sanctuary  (8—14.),  the  city  (15—19.),  arid  the  prince  (20—22.) ; 
and  also  the  measures  and  names  of  the  gates  of  the  new  city. 
(30—35.) 

The  points  in  these  prophecies,  which  are  principally 
worthy  of  attention,  are  the  following : — 

1.  That  the  prophet,  more  than  one  hundred  miles  distant 
from  the  scene,  should  have  announced  the  beginning  of  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  on  the  ver)'  day  it  took  place ;  and,  like 
Jeremiah,  should  have  constantly  predicted  tne  conquest  and 
destruction  of  the  city,  and  the  carrying  away  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

2.  That  he  should  have  foreseen  also  the  flight  of  Zede- 
kiah  through  the  broken  walls  at  night,  together  with  these 
circumstances ;  viz.  that  he  should  be  overtaken  by  the  Chal- 
daeans,  and  that  he  should  not  be  slain,  but  carried  into  their 
country,  which,  however,  he  should  not  see.  This  was 
verified  by  Nebuchadnezzar's  causing  his  eyes  to  be  put  out. 

3.  That  moreover,  like  Jeremiah,  he  should  plainly  predict 
the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  country,  and  their  perseve- 
rance in  the  worship  of  God, — events  so  remote  and  in  them- 
selves improbable, — and  also  the  conquest  of  Idumaea  by  the 
Hebrews. 

4.  That  he  should  have  announced  not  only  the  demolition 
of  Tyre,  to  be  rebuilt  no  more  (for  the  new  city  was  founded 
upon  an  island),  but  also  that  its  ruins  should  "be  thrown  into 
the  sea ;  a  prediction  which  Alexander  unconsciously  veri- 
fied. 

5.  Lastly,  that  like  Jeremiah,  he  should  have  foretold  the 
advent  of  Messiah  the  great  son  of  David,  at  a  period  when 
David's  family  were  deprived  of  royal  dignity. 

V.  Most  biblical  critics  concur  in  opinion  as  to  the  excel- 
lency and  sublimity  of  Ezekiel's  style.  Grotius^  observes, 
thathe  possessed  great  erudition  and  genius ;  so  that,  setting 
aside  his  gift  of  prophecy,  which  is  incomparable,  he  may 

tdly  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  who  not  only  describes  the  heavenly 
sanctuary  by  representations  taken  from  the  Jewish  temple  (see  Rev.  xi. 
19.  xiv.  17.  XV.  5.  8.),  but  also  transcribes  several  of  Ezekiel's  expressions 
(Rev.  iv.  2,  3.  6.  xi.  1,2.  xxi.  12.  &c.,  xxii.  1,  2.);  and  borrows  his  aUusions 
from  the  state  of  the  first  temple,  not  of  the  second  temple  which  existed 
in  our  Saviour's  time ;  as  if  the  former  had  a  more  immediate  reference 
to  the  times  of  the  Gospel.  Compare  Rev.  iv.  1.  &c.  with  Ezek  i.  6.  et  acq. 
-Lowth  on  Ezek.  xl. 

»  Reeves  end  Lowth  on  Ezek.  xl. 

»  View  of  the  Prophet*,  pp.  163,  154. 

•  Praef.  ai\  BzechieL  in  Cnt.  'sacr.  torn.  iv.  p.  8. 


deserve  to  be  compared  with  Homer,  on  account  of  his  beau- 
tiful conceptions,  his  illustrious  comparisons,  and  his  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  various  subjects,  particularly  of  architec- 
ture. Bishop  Lowth,  in  his  twenty-first  lecture  on  the  sacred 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  gives  us  the  following  description  of 
the  peculiar  and  discriminating  characters  of  this  prophet. 
"  Ezekiel,"  says  he,  "  is  much  inferior  to  Jeremiah  in  ele- 
gance ;  in  sublimity  he  is  not  even  excelled  by  Isaiah  :  but 
his  sublimity  is  of  a  totally  different  kind.  He  is  deep,  ve- 
hement, tragical ;  the  only  sensation  he  affects  to  excite  is 
the  terrible;  his  sentiments  are  elevated,  fervid,  full  of  fire, 
indignant;  his  imagery  is  crowded,  magnificent,  terrific, 
sometimes  almost  to  disgust;  his  language  is  pompous,  so- 
lemn, austere,  rough,  and  at  times  unpolished :  he  employs 
frequent  repetitions,  not  for  the  sake  of  grace  or  elegance, 
but  from  the  vehemence  of  passion  and  indignation.  What- 
ever subject  he  treats  of,  tnat  he  sedulously  pursues,  from 
that  he  rarely  departs,  but  cleaves  as  it  were  to  it ;  whence 
the  connection  is  in  general  evident  and  well  preserved.  In 
many  respects  he  is  perhaps  excelled  by  the  other  prophets ; 
but  in  that  species  of  composition  to  wnich  he  se^-ms  oy  na- 
ture adapted, — the  forcible,  the  impetuous,  the  ^eat  ancl  so- 
lemn,— not  one  of  the  sacred  writers  is  superior  to  him. 
His  diction  is  sufficiently  perspicuous,  all  his  obscurity  con- 
sists in  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Visions  fas  for  instance, 
among  others,  those  of  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jeremiah)  are 
necessarily  dark  and  confused.  The  greater  part  of  Ezekiel, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  book  especially,  is  poetical, 
whether  we  regard  the  matter  or  the  diction.''  His  periods, 
however,  are  frequently  so  rude,  that  Bishop  Lowth  expresses 
himself  as  being  often  at  a  loss  how  to  pronounce  concerning 
his  performance  in  this  respect.  In  another  place  the  same 
learned  prelate  remarks,  that  Ezekiel  should  be  oftener 
classed  among  the  orators  than  the  poets ;  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that,  with  respect  to  style,  we  may  justly  assign  to  Ezekiel 
the  same  rank  among  the  Hebrews,  as  Homer,  Simonides, 
and  ^schylus  hold  among  the  Greeks. 

From  this  high  praise  of  Bishop  Lowth's,  his  learned  an- 
notator,  Michaelis,  dissents ;  and  is  so  far  from  esteeming 
Ezekiel  as  equal  to  Isaiah  in  sublimity,  that  he  is  disposed 
to  think  the  prophet  displays  more  art  and  luxuriance  in  am- 
plifying and  decorating  his  subject,  than  is  consistent  Avith 
poetical  fervour,  or,  indeed,  with  {fVQ  sublimity.  Michaelis 
further  pronounces  Ezekiel  to  be  in  general  an  imitator,  who 

Cossesses  the  art  of  giving  an  air  of  novelty  and  ingenuity, 
ut  not  of  grandeur  and  sublimity,  to  all  his  compositions ; 
and  is  of  opinion  that,  as  the  prophet  lived  at  a  period  when 
the  Hebrew  language  was  visibly  on  the  decline;  and  also 
that,  if  we  compare  nim  with  the  Latin  poets  who  succeeded 
the  Augustan  age,  we  may  find  some  resemblance  in  the 
style,  something  that  indicates  the  old  age  of  poetry.  In 
these  sentiments  the  English  translator  of  Bishop  Lowth's 
lectures  partially  acquiesces,  obsetving  that  Ezekiel's  fault 
is  a  want  of  neither  novelty  nor  sublimity,  but  of  grace  and 
uniformity ;  while  Eichhorn  minutely  discusses  his  claims 
to  originality.''  Archbishop  Newcome,  however,  has  com- 
pletely vindicated  the  propnet's  style.  He  observes,  with 
equal  truth  and  judgment,  tnat  Ezekiel  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  the  framer  of  those  august  and  astonishing  visions,  and 
of  those  admirable  poetical  representations  which  he  com- 
mitted to  writing ;  but  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God, 
who  vouchsafed  to  reveal  himself,  through  a  long  succession 
of  ages,  not  only  in  divers  parts  constituting  a  magnificent 
and  uniform  whole,  but  also  in  different  manners,  as  by  voice, 
by  dreams,  by  inspiration,  and  by  plain  or  enigmatical  vision. 
If  he  is  circumstantial  in  describing  the  wonderful  scenes 
which  were  presented  to  him  in  the  visions  of  God,  he  should 
be  regarded  as  a  faithful  representerof  the  divine  revelations, 
for  the  purpose  of  information  and  instruction,  and  not  as  ex- 
hausting an  exuberant  fancy  in  minutely  filling  up  an  ideal 
picture.  The  learned  prelate  thinks  it  probable  that  Buzi, 
the  prophet's  father,  had  preserved  his  own  family  from  the 
taint  of^  idolatry,  and  had  educated  his  son  for  the  nriesrt^y 
office  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Hebrews,  and  particularly  in 
he  study  of  their  sacred  books.  Being  a  youth  at  the  time  of 
his  captivity, — a  season  of  life  when  the  fervour  of  imagination 
is  natural  in  men  of  superior  endowments, — his  genius  UA 
him  to  amplification,  like  that  of  some  of  the  Roman  poets ; 
though  he  occasionally  shows  himself  capable  of  the  austere 
and  concise  style,  of  which  the  seventh  rlupler  is  a  remark- 
able instance.  But  the  Divine  Spirit  did  not  overrule  the 
natural  bent  of  his  mind.     Variety  is  thus  produced  in  the 

«  Bishop  Lovrth's  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  pp.  89—93. 
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sacred  writings.  Nahum  sounds  the  trumpet  of  war ;  Hosea 
'8  sententious,  Isaiah  sublime,  Jeremiah  pathetic,  Ezekiel 
copious.  This  diffuseness  of  manner  in  mild  and  affection- 
ate exhortation,  this  vehement  enlarging  on  the  guilt  and 
consequent  sufferings  of  his  countrymen,  seems  wisely 
adapted  to  their  capacities  and  circumstances,  and  must  have 
had  a  forcible  tendency  to  awaken  them  from  their  lethargy.' 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE  PROPHETS  WHO  FLOURISHED  AFTER  THE  RETURN  OF 
THE  JEWS  FROM  BABYLON. 

§    1.    OX  THE    BOOK    OF  Til  K   I-ROPIIKT   KAGOAI. 

I.  Author  and  date. — II.  Jlrgument  and  scope. — III.  Analysis 
of  its  contents. — IV.   Observations  on  its  style. 

BKFORF,    CHRIST,  .'>20 518. 

I.  NoTHiNo  is  certainly  known  concerning  the  tribe  or 
birth-place  of  Haggai,  the  tenth  in  order  of  the  minor  prophets, 
but  the  first  of  the  three  Avho  were  commissioned  to  make 
known  the  divine  will  to  the  Jews  after  their  return  from 
captivity.  The  general  opinion,  founded  on  the  assertion  of 
the  pseudo-Epiphanius,  is  that  he  was  born  at  Babylon,  and 
was  one  of  the  Jews  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  edict  of  Cyrus.  The  same  author  affirms 
that  he  was  buried  at  Jerusalem  among  tlic  priests,  whence 
some  have  conjectured  that  he  was  of  "the  family  of  Aaron. 
The  times  of  his  predictions,  however,  are  so  distinctly 
marked  by  himself,  that  we  have  as  much  certainty  on  this 
point  as  we  have  with  respect  to  any  of  the  prophets. 

II.  The  Jews,  who  were  released  from  captivity  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  (Ezra  i.  1.  et  seq.^,  having  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  and  commenced  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  (Ezra  ii.  iii.),  were  interrupted  in  their  undertakings 
by  the  neighbouring  satraps,  who  contrived  to  prejudice  the 
Persian  monarch  (the  pseudo-Smerdis)  against  them  (Ezra 
iv.  1.  with  24.)  until  the  second  year  oiDarius.  Discou- 
raged by  these  impediments,  the  people  ceased,  for  fourteen 
years,  to  prosecute  the  erection  of  the  second  temple,  as  if 
the  time  were  not  yet  come,  and  applied  themselves  to  the 
building  of  their  own  houses :  but(jrod,  disposing  that  sove- 
reign to  renew  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  raised  up  the  prophet 
Haggai  about  the  year  520  before  Christ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  exhortations,  they  resumed  the  work,  which 
was  completed  in  a  few  years. 

Further,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  proceed  in  this 
undertaking,  the  prophet  assurea  them  from  God,  that  the 
glory  of  this  latter  house  should  far  exceed  the  glory  of  the 
lorm^. 

III.  The  book  of  the  prophet  Haggai  comprises  three  dis- 
tinct prophecies  or  discourses,  viz. 

Discourse  1.  The  prophet  reproves  the  delay  of  the  people  in 
rebuilding  the  temple;  which  neglect  he  denounces  as  tlic 
reason  why  they  were  punished  with  great  drought  and  un- 
productive seasons,  (i.  1 — 12.)  He  then  encourages  them  to 
undertake  the  work,  and  promises  them  Divine  assistance. 
(13—15.) 

Discourse  2.  The  prophet  further  encourages  the  builders  by  a 
promise,  that  the  glory  of  the  second  temple  should  surpass 
that  of  the  first ;  and  that  in  the  following  year  God  would 
bless  them  with  a  fruitful  harvest,  (ii.  I — 19.)  This  pro- 
phecy was  fulfilled  by  Jesus  Christ  honouring  the  second 
temple  with  his  presence,  and  there  publishing  his  saving  doc- 
trine to  the  world.  Sec  Luke  xix.  47.  xx.  1.  xxi.  38.  John 
xviii.  20.2 

Discourse  3.  The  prophet  foretells  the  setting  up  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  under  the  name  of  Zerubbabel.  (ii.  20 — 23.) 

IV.  The  style  of  this  prophet  is  for  the  most  part  plain 
and  prosaic,  and  vehement  when  he  reproves ;  it  is,  however, 
interspersed  with  passages  of  much  sublimity  and  pathos 

•  Archbishop  Newcome's  Preface  to  his  Translation  of  Ezekiel,  pp. 
*xvii.  xxviii.  To  justify  the  character  above  given,  the  learned  prelate 
•iescends  to  particulars  (which  we  have  not  room  to  specify),  and  gives  op- 
posite examples,  not  only  of  the  clear,  the  Jtotcing,  and  the  nervous,  but 
wsoof  the  sublime.  He  concludes  his  observations  on  the  style  of  Ezekiel 
iK  "?''"8  •'•  'o  be  his  deliberate  opinion,  that,  if  the  prophet's  "  style  is 
lue  old  age  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  composition,  it  is  a  firm  and  vigor- 
ous one,  and  should  induce  us  to  trace  its  youth  and  manhood  with  the 


™°*'»^siduous  attention."    Ibid.  pp.  ixviii.— liii. 
W.  Iiowth's  Coinmentary  on  Haggai. 


when  he  treats  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  whom  hfl 
emphatically  terms  "  the  desire  of  all  nations." 


§  2.    ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  ZECHAUIAH. 

I.  Author  and  date. — II.  .Analysis  of  its  contents. — III.  Obser 
vations  on  its  style. — IV.  The  last  six  chapters  proved  to  ir 
genuine. 

BEFORE   CHRIST,  520 518. 

I.  Although  the  names  of  Zechariah's  father  and  grand- 
father are  specified  (Zech.  i.  1.),  it  is  not  known  from  what 
tribe  or  family  this  prophet  was  descended,  nor  where  he  was 
born ;  but  that  he  was  one  of  the  captives  who  returned  to 
Jerusalem  in  consequence  of  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  is  unques- 
tionable. As  he  opened  his  prophetic  commission  in  the 
eighth  month  of  the  second  year  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes,  that  is,  about  the  year  520  before  the  Christian  aera, 
it  is  evident  that  he  was  contemporary  with  Haggai,  and  his 
authority  was  equally  effectual  in  promoting  the  building  of 
the  temple.  From  an  expression  in  ch.  ii.  4.  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Zechariah  was  called  to  the  prophetic 
ministry  when  he  was  a  young  man. 

II.  The  prophecy  of  2cchariah  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
first  of  which  concerns  the  events  which  were  then  taking 
place,  viz.  the  restoration  of  the  temple,  interspersing  predic- 
tions relative  to  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  The  second  pait 
comprises  prophecies  relative  to  more  remote  events,  particu- 
larly the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  war  of  the  Romans 
against  the  Jews. 

Part  I.  contains  the  Prophecies  delivered  in  the  second  Year  of 
Darius  King  of  Persia,  (i. — vi.) 

Discourse  1.  An  exhortation  to  the  Jews  who  had  returned 
from  captivity,  to  guard  against  those  sins  which  had  drawn 
so  much  distress  upon  their  ancestors,  and  to  go  on  with  the 
building  of  the  temple  (i.  1 — 6.),  which  it  is  predicted  that 
Darius  should  permit  (7 — 17.) ;  and  that  the  Samaritans 
should  be  compelled  to  suspend  their  opposition  to  the  build- 
ing. (18 — 21.)  Further  to  encourage  the  Jews  in  their  work, 
the  prophet  foretells  the  prosperity  of  Jerusalem  (ii.  1 — 5.), 
and  admonishes  the  Jews  to  depart  from  Babylon  before  her 
destruction  (6 — 9.),  promising  them  the  divine  presence. 
(10 — 13.)  These  promises,  though  primarily  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  Babylon,  are  secon- 
darily and  principally  to  be  understood  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews,  and  their  conversion  to  the  Gospel. 

Discourse  2.  Under  the  type  of  Joshua  the  high-priest,  clothed 
with  new  sacerdotal  attire,  is  set  forth  the  glory  of  Christ  as 
the  chief  comer-stone  of  his  church.  (8 — 10.) 

Discourse  3,  Under  the  vision  of  the  golden  candlestick  and 
two  olive  trees  is  typically  represented  the  success  of  Zerub- 
babel and  Joshua  in  rcbuildmg  the  temple  and  restoring  its 
service,  (iv.) 

Discourse  4.  Under  the  vision  of  a  flying  roll,  the  divine  judg- 
ments are  denounced  against  robbery  and  perjury  (v.  I— t4.)  ; 
and  the  Jews  are  threatened  wi»h  a  second  captivity,  if  they 
continue  in  sin.  (5 — 1 1.) 

Discourse  5.  Under  the  vision  of  the  four  chariots,  drawn  by 
several  sorts  of  horses,  arc  represented  the  succession  of  the 
Babylonians,  Persians,  Macedo-Greck  and  Roman  empires 
(vi.  1 — 8.),  and  by  the  two  crowns  placed  upon  the  head  ol 
Joshua  are  set  forth  primarily,  the  '•e-cstablishment  of  the 
civil  and  rcUgious  polity  of  the  Jews  under  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua ;  and,  secondarily  but  principally,  the  high-priesthood 
and  kingdom  of  Chri-st,  here  cmphaticallv  termed  the  Branch 
(9 — 15.),  who  is  to  be  both  king  and  high-priest  of  the  church 
of  God. 

Part  2.  Prophecies  delivered  in  the  fourth  Y'-ar  of  the  Meigu 
of  Darius,  (vii. — xiv.) 

Discourse  1.  Some  Jews  having  been  sent  to  Jerusalem  from 
the  exiles  then  at  Babylon,  to  inquire  of  the  priests  and  pro- 
phets whether  they  were  still  bound  to  observe  the  fa.sts  that 
had  been  instituted  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  which  had  been  observed  during  the  captivity 
(vii.  1 — 3.), — the  prophet  is  commanded  to  take  this  occasion 
of  enforcing  upon  them  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  vi» 
judgment  and  mercy,  lest  the  same  calamities  should  befall 
them  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  their  fathers  for  their  neg- 
lect of  those  duties.  (4 — 14.)  In  the  event  of  their  obedience, 
God  promises  the   continuance    of  his  favour  (viii.  1 — 8.) 
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they  are  encouraged  to  go  on  with  the  building  (9 — 17.),  ana 
are  permitted  to  discontinue  the  observance  of  the  fasts  which 
they  had  kept  dining  the  captivity.  ( 1 8 — 23.) 
DrscocKSE  2.  contains  predictions  of  the  conquest  of  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  by  Alexander  the  Great  (ix.  1 — 7.), 
and  of  the  watchful  providence  of  God  over  his  temple  in  those 
troublesome  times.  (8.)  Whence  he  takes  occasion  to  de- 
scribe, as  in  a  parenthesis,  the  advent  of  Christ  (9,  10.  with 
Matt.  xxi.  5,  and  John  xii.  15.);  and  then  returning  to  his 
former  subject,  he  announces  the  conquest  of  the  Jews,  particu- 
larly of  the  Maccabees,  over  the  princes  of  the  Grecian  mo- 
narchy. (11 17.)     Prosperity  is  further  promised  to  the  Jews 

(x.  1-^.),  and  their  victories  over  their  enemies  arc  again 

foretold.  (4 12.)     It  is  probable  that  this  prophetic  discourse 

remains  to  be  fully  accomplished  in  the  general  and  final  re- 
storation of  the  Jews. 
DiscouKSE  3.  predicts  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  for  their  rejec- 
tion of  Messiah,  and  valuing  him  and  his  labours  at  the 
bas<»  price  of  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  (xi.)  This  prediction  was 
literally  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  (Compare  Matt, 
xxvi.  14,  15.  and  xxvii.  3 — 10.  with  Zech.  xi.  11 — 13.)  The 
Jews  themselves  have  expounded  this  prophecy  of  the  Mes- 
siah. 
DiscounsE  4.  comprises  a  series  of  prophecies,  relating  princi- 
pally to  the  latter  times  of  the  Gospel.  The  former  part  of  it 
(xii.  1 — 9.)  announces  the  preservation  of  Jerusalem  against 
an  invasion  in  the  last  ages  of  the  world,  which  most  com- 
mentators think  is  that  of  Gog  and  Magog,  more  largely  de- 
scribed in  the  thirty-eighth  and  thirty-ninth  chapters  of  Ezekiel. 
The  grief  of  the  Jews,  for  their  fathers  having  crucified  the 
Messiah,  on  their  conversion,  is  then  foretold  (10 — 14.),  as 
also  the  crucifixion  itself,  and  the  general  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  (xiii.)  The  destruction  of  their  enemies,  predicted  at 
the  beginning  of  this  prophetic  sermon,  is  again  foretold 
(xiv.  1 — 15.)  ;  and  the  prophecy  concludes  with  announcing 
the  final  conversion  of  all  nations  to  the  Gospel,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  church.  (16 — 21.) 

III.  Zeehariah  is  the  longest  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets. 
His  style,  like  that  of  Haggai,  is  for  the  most  part  prosaic, 
though  more  obscure  towards  the  beginning  on  account  of 
his  types  and  visions.  But  the  difficulties  arising  from  his 
alleged  obscurity  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  tact,  "that 
some  of  his  predictions  relate  to  matters  which  are  still  in- 
volved in  the  womb  of  futurity  :  no  wonder,  then,  that  these 
fall  not  within  the  reach  of  our  perfect  comprehension.  Others 
there  are,  which  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  have  al- 
ready been  fulfilled,  but  do  not  appear  with  such  a  degree  of 
evidence,  as  they  probably  would  have  done,  if  we  had  been 
better  informed  concerning  the  time  and  facts  to  which  they 
relate.  With  respect  to  the  emblems  and  tynes  that  are  ex- 
hibited, they  are  most  of  them  of  easy  and  determinate  ap- 
plication. And  in  favour  of  the  importance  of  his  subject 
matter,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  next  to  Isaiah,  Zeeha- 
riah is  the  most  evangelical  of  all  the  prophets,  having  more 
f^quent  and  more  clear  and  direct  allusions  to  the  character 
and  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  his  kingdom,  than  any  of 
the  rest.  Nor  in  his  language  and  composition  do  we  find 
any  particular  bias  to  obscurity,  except  that  the  quickness 
and  suddenness  of  the  transitions  are  sometimes  apt  to  con- 
found the  boundaries  of  discourse,  so  as  to  leave  the  less 
attentive  reader  at  a  loss  to  whom  the  several  parts  of  it  are 
to  be  ascribed.  But  upon  the  whole  we  shall  find  the  diction 
remarkably  pure,  the  construction  natural  and  perspicuous, 
and  the  style  judiciously  varied  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject;  simple  and  plain  in  the  narrative  and  historical 
parts;  but  in  those  that  are  wholly  prophetical,  the  latter 
chapters  in  particular,  rising  to  a  degree  of  elevation  and 
grandeur  scarcely  inferior  to  the  sublimest  of  the  inspired 
writings."' 

IV.  The  diversity  of  style  observable  in  the  writings  of 
this  prophet  has  induced  many  modern  critics  to  conclude 
that  the  last  six  chapters  could  not  have  been  written  by 
Zeehariah :  but  their  objections,  however  formidable  in  ap- 
pearance, admit  of  an  easy  and  satisfactory  solution. 

1.  It  is  alleged  that  the  evangelist  Matthew  (xxvii.  9.) 
cites  a  passage  now  found  in  Zech.  xi.  13.  as  spoken,  not  by 
Zeehariah,  but  by  Jeremiah.  But  it  is  more  probable  fas  we 
have  already  shown  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work),  that 
\he  name  of^Jeremiah  has  slipped  into  the  text  through  some 
mistake  of  the  transcribers. 

»  Dr  Elayaey's  Translation  of  Zeehariah, Prel.  Disc.  pp.  xv.  xvi. 


''.  It  is  urged,  that  many  things  are  mentioned  in  these 
chaj  ters,  which  by  no  means  correspond  with  Zechariah's 
time ;  as,  when  events  are  foretold,  which  had  actually  taken 
place  before  that  time.  But  it  may  be  questioned,  whether 
those  subjects  of  prophecy  have  been  rightly  understood; 
and  whether  that,  which  has  been  construed  as  having  re- 
ference to  past  transactions,  may  not  in  reality  terminate  in 
others  of  a  later  period,  and  some  perhaps  which  are  yet  to 
come. 

3.  Another  argument  is  drawn  from  ch.  xi.,  which  con- 
tains a  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  people 
of  the  Jews; — a  prophecy,  "  which  (it  has  been  said)  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  scope  of  Zechariah's  commission,  who,  to- 
gether with  his  colleague  Haggai,  was  sent  to  encourage  the 
people,  lately  returned  from  captivity,  to  build  their  temple, 
and  to  restore  their  commonwealth."  This,  it  is  granted, 
was  the  general  scope  of  Zechariah's  commission  in  the  first 
eight  chapters ;  nor  would  it  have  been  a  fit  time  to  foretell 
the  destruction  of  both  the  temple  and  commonwealth,  while 
they  were  but  yet  building.  But,  between  the  date  of  these 
first  chapters  and  that  of  the  succeeding  ones,  many  circum- 
stances might  have  occurred,  and  certainly  did  occur,  to  give 
rise  to  a  commission  of  a  very  different  complexion  from  the 
foregoing.  The  former  are  expressly  dated  in  the  second 
and  fourth  years  of  the  reign  of  Darius ;  to  the  latter,  no 
date  at  all  is  annexed.  Darius  is  supposed  to  have  reigned 
thirty-six  years ;  and  the  Jews  have  a  tradition  that  the  three 
prophets,  Haggai,  Zeehariah,  and  Malachi,  did  not  die  before 
the  last  year  oT  that  king's  reign.  Admitting,  then,  Zeeha- 
riah to  have  prophesied  again  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
he  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  published  without  any  in- 
congruity, after  sucli  an  interval,  what  would  not  altogether 
have  accorded  with  the  period  and  purport  of  his  first  com- 
mission. And  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this 
was  the  case ;  so  upon  this  ground  we  may  also  not  improba- 
bly conclude  him  to  have  been  that  very  Zeehariah  of  whom 
our  Saviour  spake  (Matt,  xxiii.  35.)  as  slain  between  the 
temple  and  the  altar.  For  he  was,  according  to  our  Saviour's 
description,  the  son  of  Barachias,  and  comes  in — where, 
from  what  is  said  of  him  he  might  naturally  be  expected — 
at  the  close  of  that  series  of  prophets  (for  there  were  none 
after  him  until  the  coming  of  Christ)  who  were  put  to  death 
in  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty.  That  ha  was  become 
obnoxious  to  his  countrymen,  may  be  collected  from  ch.  xi.  8. 
And,  if  the  records  of  the  Old  Testament  are  silent  concern- 
ing his  death,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  was  a  very  small 
part  of  them,  if  any,  that  was  written  after  that  event. 

4.  Lastly,  upon  the  same  supposition,  the  allowed  dif- 
ference of  style  and  manner  may  be  accounted  for,  not  only 
as  arising  from  the  diversity  of  the  subject,  bet  from  the  dif- 
ferent age  of  the  author ;  who  may  well  be  credited  to  have 
written  with  more  dignity  in  his  advanced  years,  than *w hen 
he  was  but  a  youth,  as  he  is  said  to  be  in  ch.  ii.  4. 

Upon  the  whole  this  conclusion  may  be  drawn;  that 
setting  aside  the  doubtful  authority  of  St.  Matthew's  text, 
there  is  nothing  else  to  be  found  sufficient  to  invalidate  the 
title  of  Zeehariah  to  the  chapters  in  question  f  and,  conse 
quently,  that  it  was  not  written  by  Jeremiah,  as  Mede,  Dr 
Hammond,  and  others  have  supposed,  nor  before  the  time  ot 
that  prophet,  as  Archbishop  Newcome  conjectured,  whose 
opinion  was  adopted  by  Archbishop  Seeker,  and  also  b-y 
Doederlein. 


§3.  ON   THE    BOOK    OF    THE    PROPHET    MALACHI. 

I.  Author  and  date. — ^11.   Occasio7i  and  scope  of  his  prophecy. 
— III.  Analysis  of  its  contents. — IV.  Styk. 

BEFOHE    CHRIST,  436 420. 

I.  Concerning  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  minor  prophets 
(vyhich  name  signifies  my  angel  or  my  messenger),  so  little 
is  known,  that  it  has  been  doubted  whether  his  name  be  a 
proper  name,  or  only  a  generic  name,  signifying  the  angel 
of  the  Lord,  a  messenger,  a  prophet.  From  a  comparison 
of  Haggai  (i.  13.)  with  Malachi  (iii.  1.),  it  appears,  that  in 
those  times  the  appellation  of  Malach-Jehovah,  or  the  messen 
ger  of  the  Lord,  was  given  to  the  prophets.  The  Septuagint 
translators  have  rendered  Malachi  his  angel  instead  of  my 

a  Dr.  Blayney 's  Translation  of  Zeehariah,  pp.  35—37.  The  genuineness 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Zeehariah  is  f'-'iisfactonly  proved,  by 
a  minute  examination  of  its  language,  style,  poetical  structure,  argument, 
and  scope,  by  Dr.  F.  B.  Koester,  in  his  Mel<"-  a.ita  Critica  in  Zecharia 
Prophetae  Partem  posteriorem,  cap.  ix.— xiv.  pio  tuenda  ejus  aiithontia 
Svo.  GottinKae,  1819. 
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an^d,  as  the  ori^nal  imports ;  and  several  of  tlie  fathers 
have  quoted  Malachi  uncler  the  name  of  the  angel  of  the 
Lord.  Origen  entertained  the  extravagant  notion,  tliat  Mala- 
shi  was  an  angel  incarnate  sent  from  God.  Calmet,  after 
Jerome  and  some  other  ancient  writers,  thinks  that  Malachi 
was  the  svime  person  as  Ezra,  who  wrote  the  canonical  hook 
that  passes  under  his  name,  and  was  governor  of  the  Jews 
after  their  return  from  the  captivity.  As  he  revised  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  collected  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  performed  various  other  important  services  to  the  Jewish 
church,  Ezra  has  been  considered  both  by  ancient  Jewish, 
and  also  by  the  early  Christian  writers,  as  a  very  extraordi- 
nary person  sent  from  God,  and  therefore  they  thought  him 
very  appropriately  denominated  Malachi :  nut  for  these 
opinions  there  is  no  foundation  whatever. 

It  is  certain  that  Malachi  was  a  distinct  person  from  Ezra, 
and  (as  llosenmiiller  observes)  the  whole  argument  of  his 
book  proves  that  he  flourished  after  the  return  from  the  cap- 
tivity. That  he  was  contemporary  with  Nehemiah  was  the 
unvarying  opinion  of  the  ancients,  and  is  placed  beyond  all 
doubt  by  the  subject  of  the  book,  which  presents  trie  same 
aspect  of  things  as  in  Nchemiah's  time.  Thus,  it  speaks  of 
the  tenriple  as  having  been  built  a  considerable  time ; — it  in- 
troduces the  Jews  as  complaining  of  the  unfavourable  state 
of  their  affairs  ; — it  finds  fault  witli  the  heathen  wives,  whom 
Nehemiah  after  some  time  separated  from  the  people  (Neh. 
xiii.  23 — 30.)  ; — it  censures  the  withholding  of  tithes,  which 
was  also  noticed  by  Nehemiah.  (xiii.  5.)'  From  all  these 
:;ircumstances  it  appears  that  Malachi  prophesied  while  Ne- 
hemiah was  governor  of  Judaea,  more  particularly  after  his 
second  coming  from  the  Persian  court ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  contributed  the  weight  of  his  exhortations  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Jewish  polity,  and  the  final  reform  established 
by  that  pious  and  excellent  governor.  Archbishop  Newcome 
supposes  this  prophet  to  have  flourished  about  tne  year  43G 
before  the  Christian  aera:  but  Dr.  Kennicott  places  him  about 
the  year  420  before  Christ,  which  date  is  adopted  by  Dr. 
Hales,  as  sufficiently  agreeing  with  the  description  of  Jose- 
phus  and  the  varying  dates  of  chronologers.^ 

U.  The  Jews,  having  rebuilt  the  temple  and  re-established 
the  worship  of  Jehovan,  after  the  death  of  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua  relapsed  into  their  former  irreligion  in  consequence 
of  the  negligence  of  the  priests.  Although  they  were  sub- 
sequently reformed  during  the  governments  of  Ezra  and 
Neliemiah,  yet  they  fell  into  gross  abuses  after  the  death  of 
Ezra,  and  during  Nehemiah's  absence  at  the  court  of  Persia. 
The  prophet  Malachi  was  therefore  coramissioned  to  reprove 
he  priests  and  people,  more  particularly  after  Nehemiah's 


second  return,  for  their  irreligious  practices,  and  to  invite 
them  to  repentance  and  reformation  of  life  by  promises  of 
the  great  blessings  that  should  be  bestowed  at  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah. 

HI.  The  writings  of  Malachi,  which  consist  of  four  chap- 
ters, comprise  two  distinct  prophetic  discourses,  viz. 

DiscounsF.  1.  The  Jews  having  complained  that  God  had  shown 
them  no  particular  kindness,  the  prophet  in  reply  reminds 
them  of  the  special  favour  which  God  had  bestowed  upon 
them  ;  their  country  being  a  cultivated  land,  while  that  of  the 
Edomitcs  was  laid  waste,  and  was  to  be  still  farther  devas- 
tated, by  the  Persian  armies  marching  through  those  territo- 
ries against  the  revolting  Egyptians,  (i  1 — 5.)  Malachi  then 
reproves  them  for  not  showing  due  reverence  to  God  (6 — 10.), 
for  which  their  rejection  is  threatened,  and  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles  is  announced.  (11.)  The  divine  judgments  are 
threatened  both  ai'ainst  the  priests  for  their  unfaiUifulness  in 
their  office  (12—14.  ii.  1  — 10.),  and  also  for  the  unlawful 
intermarriages  of  the  people  with  idolatresses,  and  divorcing 
even  their  legitimate  wives.  (II — 17.) 

Discourse  2.  foretells  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  his  forerunner 
John  the  Baptist,  under  the  name  of  Elias,  to  purify  the  sons 
of  Levi,  the  priests,  and  to  smite  the  land  with  a  curse, 
unless  they  all  repented.  Reproofs  arc  interspersed  for  with- 
holding their  tithes  and  other  oblations,  and  also  for  their 
blasphemy ;  and  the  reward  of  the  good  and  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  are  predicted,  (iii.  iv.  1 — 3.)  The  prophecy 
concludes  with  enjoining  the  strict  observance  of  the  law,  since 
they  were  to  expect  no  prophet  until  the  forerunner  already 
promised  should  appear  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah,  to 
introduce  the  Messiah,  and  commence  a  new  and  everlasting 
dispensation.  (4 — 6.)  "  The  great  and  tcnible  day  of  the 
Lord,"  in  verse  5.  denotes  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans  a.  d.  70. ;  though  this  expression  may  also  be  appUed 
to  the  general  dissolution  of  all  things,  agreeably  to  the  usual 
mode  of  speaking  among  the  prophets.  Compare  Isa.  xiii. 
9,  10.» 

IV.  Although  the  writings  of  this  prophet  are  almost 
wholly  in  prose,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  force 
and  elegance.  He  reproves  the  wickedness  of  his  country- 
men with  great  vehemence  ;  and  Bishop  Lowth  observes  that 
his  book  is  written  in  a  kind  of  middle  style,  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  Hebrew  poetry,  from  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  was  in  a  declining  state,  and,  being 

Sast  its  prime  and  vigour,  was  then  fast  verging  towards  the 
ebility  of  age. 
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Nehemiah,  which,  however,  it  contradicts  in  many  instances. 
The  first  book  of  Esdras  is  chiefly  historical,  and  gives  an 
account  of  the  returF  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, the  building  of  the  temple,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  divine  worship.  The  style  of  this  book  is  much  purer 
than  that  of  the  ^eater  part  of  the  Septuagint  version,  and  is 
said  frequently  co  approach  that  of  Symmachus,  the  most  ele- 
gant of  all  the  Greek  translators  of  the  Bible.  Although  this 
book  is  often  cited  by  the  fathers,  it  is  rejected  by  Jerome  as 
being  spurious,  and  the  church  of  Rome  never  recognised  its 
canonical  authority :  it  is  not  appointed  to  be  read  for  lessons 
in  the  Anglican  church.  There  is  a  Syriac  version  of  this 
book  extant. 

II.  In  what  language  the  second  book  of  Esdras  was  ori- 
ginally written,  it  seems  impossible  at  this  distant  period  to 
determine  with  certainty.  Morinus  conjectures  that  it  was 
Hebrew,  or  perhaps  Chaldee,  from  which  it  was  translated 
into  Greek,  and  thence  into  Latin  :*  and  this  conjecture  he 


I.  It  is  not  known  at  what  time  the  first  book  of  Esdras 
was  written  :  it  is  only  extant  in  Greek,  and  in  the  Alexan- 
drian manuscript  it  is  placed  before  the  canonical  book  of 
Ezra,  and  is  there  called  the  first  book  of  Ezra,  because  the 
events  related  in  it  occurred  prior  to  the  return  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  In  some  editions  of  the  Septuagint  it 
is  called  theirs/  book  of  the  priest  (meaning  Ezra),  the  au- 
thentic book  of  Ezra  being  called  the  second  book.  In  the 
editions  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  previous  to  the  council  of 
Trent,  this  and  the  following  book  are  styled  the  third  and 
fourth  books  of  Esdras,  those  of  Esdras  and  Nehemiah  being 
entitled  the  first  and  second  books.  The  author  of  this  book 
's  not  known ;  it  is  compiled  from  the  books  of  Ezra  and 

'  Jalin's  Introduction,  p.  435. 

*  Archbishop  Newcome's  Slinor  Prophets,  p.  xliii.  Kennicott,  Disser- 
'*"5L*^eneralis,  §14.  p.  6.    Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii. 

•  W.  Ixjwth  and  Reeves  on  Malachi. 
'oracritical  account  of  the  reasons  why  the  Apocryphal  Books,  which 

ire  usually  printed  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  are  justly 
lejeeted  from  Uie  canon  of  Scripture,  as  uninspired  writings,  see  Vol.  I. 
kppendix.  No.  I.  Section  I.  pp.  4:35,  436. 
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grounds  upon  what  he  considers  lo  be  its  evidently  Jewish 
style  and  phraseology.  Archbishop  Laurence  thinks  it  highly 
probable  that  the  Latin  version  was  immediately  and  literally 
taken  from  the  Greek  :  it  is  indisputably  of  very  high  anti- 
quity. It  is  also  extant  in  an  Arabic  translation,  the  date  of 
which  is  unknown,  and  in  an  Etbiopic  version  (where  it  is 
called  the  first  book  of  Esdras),'  which  cannot  be  traced 
higher  than  the  fourth  century :  both,  however,  seem  to  be 
taken  from  the  Greek,  and  differ  considerably  from  the  Latin 
version :  which  last,  in  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Laurence,  may 
be  advantageously  corrected  by  the  other  two.  Lithe  Etbio- 
pic version,  it  is  termed  the  first  book  of  Esdras.  Both  this 
and  the  Arabic  versions  have  only  from  Chapter  IlL  to  Chap- 
ter XIV.  inclusive.  The  remaining  chapters,  as  found  in 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  have  clearly  no  connection  with  it,  but 
form  two  separate  apoc-yphal  pieces,  and  are  thus  dis- 
tinguished in  almost  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate, 
though  they  are  now  printed  as  part  of  the  second  booK  of 
Esdras. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  unknown ;  although  he  person- 
ates Ezra,  it  is  manifest  fr6m  the  style  and  contents  of  his 
book  that  he  lived  long  after  that  celebrated  Jewish  reformer. 
He  pretends  to  visions  and  revelations,  but  they  are  so  fanciful, 
indio-ested,  ridiculous,  and  absurd,  that  it  is  clear  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  could  have  no  concern  in  dictating  them.  He  be- 
lieved tnat  the  day  of  judgment  was  at  hand,  and  that  the  souls 
of  good  and  wicked  men  would  all  be  delivered  out  of  hell 
after  the  day  of  judgment.  Numerous  rabbinical  fables  occur 
in  this  book,  particularly  the  account  of  the  six  days'  crea- 
tion, and  the  story  of  Behemoth  and  Leviathan,  two  mon- 
strous creatures  that  are  designed  as  a  feast  for  the  elect  after 
the  day  of  resurrection,  &c.  He  says  that  the  ten  tribes  are 
gone  away  into  a  country  which  he  calls  Arsareth  (xiii.  40 
—45.),  and  that  Ezra  restored  the  whole  body  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  had  been  entirely  lost.  (xiv.  2L)  And  he 
speaks  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  in  so  clear  a  manner, 
that  the  Gospel  itself  is  scarcely  more  explicit.  On  these 
accounts,  and  from  the  numerous  vestiges  of  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  especially  of  the  Revelation  of 
Saint  John,  which  are  discoverable  in  this  book,  Molden- 
hawer  and  some  oth-er  critics  conclude  that  it  was  written  by 
some  converted  Jew,  in  the  close  of  the  first  or  early  in  the 
second  century,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Esdras  or  Ezra. 
But  Archbishop  Laurence  considers  those  passages  to  be  in- 
terpolations, and  observes  that  the  character  which  the  un- 
known writer  gives  of  the  Messiah  is  a  very  different  one 
from  what  a  Christian  would  have  given.  He  is  therefore 
of  opinion  that  this  book  was  written  by  a  Jew,  who  lived 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  oera  ;  and  that,  as 
an  authentic  record  of  Jewish  opinions  on  several  interesting 
points  almost  immediately  before  the  rise  of  Christianity,  it 
seems  to  deserve  no  inconsiderable  attention.^  This  book 
was  rejected  as  apocryphal  by  Jerome. 

III.  Concerning  the  author  of  the  book  of  Tobit,  or  the 
time  when  he  flourished,  we  have  no  authentic  information. 
It  professes  to  relate  the  history  of  Tobit  and  his  family,  who 
were  carried  into  captivity  to  Nineveh  by  Shalmaneser  ;  but 
it  contains  so  many  rabbinical  fables,  and  allusions  to  the 
Babylonian  demonology,  that  many  learned  men  consider  it 
as  an  ingenious  and  amusing  fiction,  calculated  to  form  a 
pious  temper,  and  to  teach  the  most  important  duties.  From 
some  apparent  coincidences  between  this  book  and  some 
parts  of  the  New  Testament,  Moldenhawer  is  disposed  to  refer 
It  to  the  end  of  the  first  century :  but  Jahn  and  most  other  com- 
mentators and  critics  think  it  was  written  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years  before  ".he  birth  of  our  Saviour. 
According  to  Jerome,  who  translated  \he  book  of  Tobit  into 
Latin,  it  was  originally  written  in  Chaliee  by  some  Babylo- 
nian Jew.  It  was  probably  begun  by  Tobit,  continued  by 
his  son  Tobias,  and  finished  by  some  other  individual  of  the 
family  ;  after  which  it  was  digested  into  the  order  in  which 
we  now  have  it.  There  is  a  Greek  version  of  this  book  ex- 
tant, much  more  ancient  than  Jerome's  Latin  translation :  for 
it  is  referred  to  by  Polycarp,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
other  fathers,  who  lived  long  before  the  time  of  Jerome. 
From  this  Greek  version  the  Syriac  translation  was  made, 
and  also  that  which  is  found  among  the  apocryphal  books  in 
our  English  Bibles.  Although  the  book  of  Tobit  has  always 
been  rejected  from  the  sacred  canon,  it  was  cited  with  re- 
spect by  the  early  fathers  of  the  Christian  church :  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  narrative,  and  the  pious  and  moral  lessons  it 

«  Primi  Ezrw  Libri  Versio  ^thiopica.    General  Remarks,  pp.  280— 
282.  291. 
"  Ibid.  pi>.  £09.  310.  320. 


inculcates,  have  imparted  to  it  an  interest,  whicn  has  rendered 
it  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  apocryphal  writings. 

IV.  The  BOOK  OF  JUDITH  professes  to  relate  the  defeat  of 
the  Assyrians  by  the  Jews,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
their  countrywoman  .Fudith,  whose  genealogy  is  recorded  in 
the  eighth  chapter;  but  so  many  geographical,  historical, 
and  chronological  difficulties  attend  this  book,  that  Luther, 
Grotius,  and  other  eminent  critics,  have  considered  it  rather 
as  a  drama  or  parable  than  a  real  history.  Dr.  Prideau «, 
however,  is  of  opinion  that  it  carries  v.'ith  it  the  air  of  a  trie 
history  in  most  particulars,  except  that  of  the  long-contin  /ed 
peace  said  to  have  been  procured  by  Judith  ;  which,  ac  -ord- 
ing  to  the  account  given  in  this  book,  must  have  continued 
tighiy  j'ears.  But,  as  the  Jews  never  enjoyed  a  peace  of  so 
long  continuance  since  they  were  a  nation,  he  is  disposed  to 
allow  that  circumstance  to  he  a  fiction,  though  he  is  inclined 
to  think  that  the  book  in  other  respects  is  a  true  history.  In 
opposition  to  this  opinion,  it  has  been  contended  by  Heideg- 
ger, Moldenhawer,  and  others,  that  if  it  were  a  true  history, 
some  notice  of  the  victory  it  records  would  have  been  taken 
by  Josephus,  who  is  on  no  occasion  deficient  when  an  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself  of  magnifying  the  achievements  of^his 
countrymen.  Philo  is  equally  silent  concerning  this  book 
and  its  author.  The  time  when  and  the  place  where  he 
lived  are  totally  unknown.  Dr.  Prideaux  refers  the  bool  to 
the  time  of  Manasseh;  Jahn  assigns  it  to  the  age  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  thinks  it  was  written  to  animate  the  J^ws 
against  the  Sjrrians.  Grotius  refers  it  to  the  same  period, 
and  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  wholly  a  parabolic  fiction  written 
in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when  he  came' into 
Judaea  to  persecute  the  Jewish  church,  and  that  its  design 
was  to  confirm  the  Jews,  under  that  persecution,  in  their 
hope  that  God  would  send  them  a  deliverer.  According  to 
him,  by  Judith  is  intended  Judsa  :  by  Bethulia  the  temple 
or  house  of  God  ;  and  by  the  sword  which  went  out  thence, 
the  prayers  of  the  saints  ;  Nebuchadonosor  denotes  the 
devil ;  Assyria  his  kingdom,  that  is,  pride  :  Holofernes  means 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  was  the  devil's  instrument  in 
that  persecution,  &c.  &c.  But  such  conjectures,  as  an  able 
commentator^  remarks,  however  ingenious,  are  better  calcu- 
lated to  exhibit  the  powers  of  fancy  and  the  abuse  of  learn- 
ing, than  to  investigate  truth,  or  throw  light  on  what  is  un- 
certain and  obscure. 

The  book  of  Judith  was  originally  written  in  Chaldee, 
and  translated  into  Latin.  Besides  this  translation,  there 
are  two  others, — one  in  Greek,  and  the  other  in  Syriac ;  the 
former  is  attributed  to  Theodotion,  but  is  certainly  much 
older,  for  it  is  cited  by  Clement  of  Rome  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  who  flourished  sixty  years  before  Theodo 
tion.  The  Syriac  version  was  made  from  the  Greek,  whence 
also  our  present  English  translation  was  made.'' 

V.  "  The  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Esther,  which  are  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor  in  the 
Chaldee,"  were  originally  written  in  Greek,  whence  they 
were  translated  into  Latin,  and  formed  part  of  the  Italic  or 
old  Latin  version  in  use  before  the  time  of  Jerome.  Being 
there  annexed  to  the  canonical  book,  they  passed  without 
censure,  but  were  rejected  by  Jerome  in  his  version,  because 
he  confined  himself  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  these 
chapters  never  were  extant  in  the  Hebrew  language.  They 
are  evidently  the  production  of  an  Hellenistic  Jew,  but  are 
considered  both  by  Jerome  and  Grotius  as  a  work  of  pure 
fiction,  which  was  annexed  to  the  canonical  book  of  Esther 
by  way  of  embellishment.^ 

From  the  coincidence  between  some  of  these  apocrypha 
chapters  and  Josephus,  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  are  a 
compilation  from  the  Jewish  historian ;  and  this  conjecture 
is  further  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleo- 
patra, who  lived  no  long  time  before  Josephus.  These  ad- 
ditions to  the  book  of  Esther  are  often  cited  by  the  fathers 
of  the  church  ;  and  the  council  of  Trent  has  assigned  them 
a  place  among  the  canonical  books. 

VI.  "The  Wisdom  of  Solomon"  is  commonly  ascribed 
to  that  Hebrew  monarch,  either  because  the  author  imitated 
his  sententious  manner  of  Avriting,  or  because  he  sometimes 
speaks  in  his  name,  the  better  to  recommend  his  moral  pre 
cepts.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  Solomon  was  not  the 
author,  for  it  was  never  extant  in  Hebrew,  nor  received  into 

3  Mr.  Hewlett,  in  his  Preface  to  the  book  of  Jufiith. 

«  Grotii  Pr.-efatio  ad  Annotationes  in  Librum  J  jitri,  apiiil  Crit.  Sacr.  lou'. 
V.  p.  50.  Moldenhawer,  Introd.  ad  Vet.  Test.  t>n.  155—158.  Dr.  Prideaux  s 
Connection,  vol.  i.  pp.  36—40.    Jahn,  Introl  ad  Vet.  Feed.  pp.  554—561. 

'  From  the  subscription  to  the  book  of  Esther  in  LXX.,  it  seems  to  have 
been  translated  b.  c.  163. ;  at  which  time  it  is  probable  the  apocryphal  parts 
were  first  interpolated. 
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the  Hebrew  canon,  nor  is  the  style  like  that  of  Solomon. 
Further,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  by 
him,  not  only  from  the  numerous  passages  which  are  cited 
in  it  from  the  prophecies  of  Isaian  ana  Jeremiah,  who  did 
not  live  till  long  after  that  king's  reiwn,  but  also  from  its 
contradictions  of  historical  truth,  particularly  in  ch.  xv.  M. 
where  the  author  represents  his  countrymen  as  being  in  sub- 
jection to  enemie.1,  whom  he  describes  as  beinor  "  most  foolish, 
and  more  miserable  than  the  very  babes."  Whereas  we  are 
expressly  informed  by  the  sacred  historian,  that  Judah  and 
Israel  enjcyed  the  greatest  possible  prosperity  and  peace 
durinf  the  reign  of  Solomon.  (1  Kings  iv.  20,  21.  21,  25.) 
To  w^ich  we  may  add,  that  this  book  contains  several  words 
borrowed  from  the  Grtician  games,  that  were  not  in  use  till 
long  after  his  time;  for  instance,  cmpavx^o/iav  (iv.  2.),  to  wear 
a  crown,  such  as  was  given  to  victors, — Tr-./mmuuv  (iv.  2.),  to 
mak(!  a  triumphant  entry  as  the  victors  did,  after  they  had 
received  the  crown, — xyov  (iv.  2.  x.  12.),  the  stadium  or 
place  appointed  for  the  race, — u^-mv  (iv.  2.),  the  reward  ap- 
propriated to  the  successful  candidate, — and  li^x^wm  (x.  12.), 
to  confer  the  prize  of  victory.  On  these  accounts,  Jerome' 
informs  us  that  several  ancient  writers  of  the  first  three  cen- 
turies ascribed  it  to  Philo  the  Jew,  a  native  of  Alexandria, 
who   flourished   in    the  first  century ;  and  this  opinion   is 

fenerally  adopted  by  the  moderns,  from  the  Plaicnic  notions 
iscoverable  in  it,  as  well  as  from  its  style,  wliich  evidently 
shows  that  it  was  the  production  of  an  Hellenistic  Jew  oi" 
Alexandria.  Drusius  indeed  attril)utes  it  to  another  Philo, 
more  ancient  than  the  person  just  mentioned,  and  who  is 
cited  by  Josephus;^  but  this  hypothesis  is  untenable,  be- 
cause the  author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  was  confessedly  a 
Jew,  and  the  Philo  of  Drusius  was  a  heathen.  Bishop 
Lowth  considers  this  book  evidently  to  be  the  nroduction  of 
some  Hellenistic  Jew,  by  whom  it  was  originally  written  in 
Greek. 

The  book  of  Wisdom  consists  of  three  parts;  the  first, 
which  is  written  in  the  name  of  Solomon,  contains  a  descrip- 
tion or  encomium  of  wisdom,  by  which  comprehensive  term 
the  ancient  Jews  understood  prudence  and  foresight,  know- 
ledge and  understanding,  and  principally  the  duties  of  religion 
ana  morality.  This  division  includes  the  first  six  chapters. 
The  nemnd  part  points  out  the  source  of  true  wisdom  and  the 
means  of  obtaining  it,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters. 
In  the  third  p.irt,  comprising  the  remainder  of  the  book,  the 
author  porsonifies  Solomon,  in  whose  name  he  introduces  a 
long  nnd  tedious  prayer  or  address  to  the  F/eity,  which  treats 
on  a  variety  of  topics,  differing  from  the  subject  of  the  two 
preceding  parts ;  viz.  reflections  on  the  history  and  conduct 
of  the  Israelites  during  their  journeyinf;S  in  the  wilderness, 
and  their  subsequent  proneness  to  idoiatry.  Hence  he  takes 
occasion  to  inveigh  against  idolatry,  the  origin  of  which  he 
investigates,  and  concludes  with  reflections  on  the  history  of 
the  people  of  God.  His  allegorical  interpretations  of'^the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  precept  (xvi.  28.),  to  worship  God  before 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  have  induced  some  critics  to  think  that 
the  author  was  of  the  sect  of  the  Essenes. 

The  style  of  this  book.  Bishop  Lowth  pronounces  to  be 
very  unequal.  "It  is  often  pompous  and  turgid,  as  well  as 
tedious  and  diffuse,  and  abounds  in  epithets,  directly  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  the  Hebrews ;  it  is,  however,  sometimes 
temperate,  poetical,  and  sublime."'  The  book  of  Wisdom 
has  always  been  admired  for  the  sublime  ideas  which  it  con- 
tains of  the  perfections  of  God,  and  for  the  excellent  moral 
tendency  of  its  precepts ;  on  which  account  some  of  the 
ancients  styled  it  Funareto^,  or  the  treasury  of  virtue.  Al- 
though the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  particularly  Jerome, 
uniformly  considered  it  as  apocryphal,  yet  they  recommended 
Its  perusal,  in  consideration  of  its  excellence.  The  third 
council  of  Carthage,  held  in  397,  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
canonical  book,  under  the  name  of  the  fourth  book  of  Solo- 
mon, and  the  council  of  Trent  confirmed  this  decision.  Three 
ancient  translations  of  it  are  extant,  in  Syriac,  Arabic,  and 
Latin ;  the  last  was  executed  before  the  time  of  Jerome,  who 
>!ays  that  he  did  not  correct  it.     It  is  full  of  barbarisms. 

Vll,  "  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son  ok  Sirach,  or  Ec- 
cLEsiASTicus,"  like  the  preceding,  has  sometimes  been  con- 
sidered as  the  production  of  Solomon,  whence  the  council  of 
Carthage  deemed  it  canonical,  under  the  title  of  the  fifth 
book  of  Solomon,  and  their  decision  was  adopted  by  the 
council  of  Trent.  It  is  however  manifest,  that  it  was  not, 
»nd  could  not,  be  written  by  Solomon,  because  allusion  is 


Prsef.  In  Prov.  Sal. 

Bishcp  Lcwth's  Lectures,  vol 


»  Drusius  de  Henocho,  c.  11. 
p.  179. 


made  (xlvii.  21,  2j.)  to  the  captivity:  although  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  author  collected  some  scattered  atnti- 
ments  ascribed  to  Solomon,  which  he  arranged  with  the  other 
materials  he  had  selected  for  his  work.  Sonntag  is  of 
opinion  that  this  book  is  a  collection  of  fragments  or  miscel- 
laneous hints  for  a  large  work,  planned  out  and  berrun,  but 
not  completed.'  Respecting  the  author  of  the  iTook  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  we  have  no  information  but  what  we  collect 
from  the  book  itself;  and  from  this  it  appears  that  it  was 
written  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach, 
who  had  travelled  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  who,  accord- 
ing to  BretschneWer,*  lived  about  180  b.  c.  This  man  beino 
deeply  conversant  v/ith  the  Old  Testament,  and  having  col- 
lected many  things  from  the  prophets,  blended  them,  as  \vell 
as  the  sentences  ascribed  to  Solomon,  with  the  result  of  hii. 
own  observation,  and  thus  endeavoured  to  produce  an  ethical 
treatise  that  might  be  useful  to  his  countrymen.  This  book 
was  written  in  Hebrew,  or  rather  the  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect 
then  in  use  in  Judrea,  and  was  translated  by  his  grandson  into 
Greek,  about  the  year  1.30  b.  c.,''  for  the  use  ofthe  Alexan- 
drian Jews,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  language  of  Judaea. 
The  translator  himself  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  son  of 
Sirach,  as  well  as  his  grandfather  the  author. 

The  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  "  is  a  collection,  without  any 
definite  order,  of  meditations  and  proverbs  relating  to  religion, 
to  morals,  and  to  the  conduct  oi  human  life;  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  much  acuteness  of  thought,  anu  propriety  of 
diction ;  and  not  unfrequently  marked  by  considerable  beauty 
and  elegance  of  expression ;  and  occasionally  rising  to  the 
sublimest  heights  of  human  eloquence.""  From  the  great 
similarity  between  this  book  and  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  in 
matter,  sentiments,  diction,  complexion  of  the  style,  and 
construction  of  the  periods.  Bishop  Lowth  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  author  adopted  tlie  same  mode  of  versification  which 
is  found  in  the  Proverbs ;  and  that  he  has  performed  his 
translation  with  such  a  religious  regard  to  the  Hebrew  idiom, 
that,  were  it  literally  and  accurately  to  be  retranslated,  he 
has  very  little  doubt  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  original  dic- 
tion might  be  recovered." 

This  book  has  met  with  general  and  deserved  esteem  ii 
the  Western  church,  and  was  introduced  into  the  public 
service  by  the  venerable  reformers  and  compilers  of  oui 
national  liturg}\  It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts;  the 
first  of  which  (from  cii.  i.  to  xliii.)  contains  a  commendation 
of  wisdom,  and  precepts  for  the  regulation  of  life,  that  are 
adapted  to  persons  of  all  classes  anaconditions,  and  of  every 
age  and  sex.     In  the  second  part,  the  author  celebrates  the 

Jatriarchs,  prophets,  and  other  distinguished  men  among  the 
e\v9.  (xliv. — 1.)  And  the  third  part,  containing  the  fiftieth 
chapter,  concludes  witii  a  prayer  or  hymn  of  the  author,  and 
an  exhortation  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom. 

The  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  was  frequently  cited  by  the 
fathers  of  the  church  under  the  titles  of  «  i»(7-tt/  2c^«,  the  wit- 
dom  of  Jesus,  n^vapsTc;  2c<p/*,  wisdom,  the  treasure  of  all  Iht 
virtues,  or  At.y<,;,  the  discourse.  The  Latins  cite  it  under  the 
appellation  of  Eccksiasticus,  that  is,  a  book  which  was  read 
in  the  churches,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  book  of  Ecclesi- 
astes.  Anciently  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  catechumens, 
on  account  of  the  edifying  nature  of  its  instruction ;  next  to 
the  inspired  writings,  a  collection  of  purer  moral  precepts 
does  not  exist.  Besides  the  Greek  copy  of  this  book,  and 
the  Latin  version,  there  are  two  versions  of  it,  one  in  Syriac, 
and  the  other  in  Arabic  ;  the  Latin  translation  is  supposed  tc 
have  been  executed  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  asra : 
it  is  full  of  Greek  tcrins,  but  differs  widely  from  the  present 
Greek  of  Ecclesiasticus.  "The  authorized  English  version 
of  this  treatise  appears  to  have  been  made  from  the  Greek 
text,  as  exhibited  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  —  a  text 
which  has,  not  without  reason,  been  suspected  of  having 
been  made  conformable  in  many  places  to  the  Vulgate.  A 
new  translation,  made  immediately  from  the  Vatican  or 
Alexandrian  text,  would  exhibit  this  treatise  to  us  in  a  purer 
form."* 

Vni.  T!;-"  book  of  Baruch  is  not  extant  in  Hebrew,  and 
only  in  Greek  and  Syriac ;   but  in  what   language  it  was 

*  Dc  Jesu  SiraciJaj  Ecclesiastico  Comuientarius.  4to.  Riga,  1792. 
s  Brot.<;chneidcr,  Liber  Jesu  Siracidae.  Proleg.  pp.  10—32. 

•  Cliristian  Remembrancer,  May,  1S27,  p.  262.  Addison  has  recorded  his 
opinion,  that  "  the  little  apocryphal  treatise,  entitled  the  Wisdom  of  the 
Son  of  Sirach,  would  be  regarded  by  our  modern  wits  as  one  of  the  mosj 
shinin?  tracts  of  morality  that  is  extant,  if  it  appeared  under  the  name  o 
a  Confucius,  or  of  any  celebrated  Grecian  philosopher."  Special"! 
Xo.  68. 

■>  Bishop  Lowlh's  Lectsires,  vol.  ii.  p.  177. 
'  Christian  Remembrancer,  vol.  iz.  i>.  21s}. 
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originally  written,  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain.  It  is 
equally  uncertain  by  whom  this  book  was  written,  and 
whether  it  contains  any  matters  historicallj  true,  or  whether 
the  whole  is  a  fiction.  Grotius  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  an 
entire  fiction,  and  that  it  was  composed  by  some  Hellenistic 
Jew  under  the  name  of  Baruch.  In  the  Vulgate  version  it  is 
placed  after  the  Lamentations  of  .lereniiah  ;  tint  it  was  never 
considered  as  a  canonical  book  by  thn  .Imvs,  though,  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  it  was  cited  and  read  as  a  pro- 
duction entitled  to  credit.  The  principal  subject  of  the  book 
is  an  epistle,  pretended  to  be  sent  by  Jehoiakim  and  the  cap- 
tive Jews  in  Babylon,  to  their  brethren  in  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem. The  last  chapter  contains  an  epistle  which  falsely 
bears  the  name  of  Jeremiah  ;  there  are  two  versions  of  this 
book  extant,  one  in  Syriac,  and  one  in  Arabic ;  the  Latin 
translation  in  the  Vulgate  is  prior  to  the  time  of  Jerome. 

IX.  "The  Song  of  the  Ihree  Children"  is  placed  in 
the  Greek  versions  of  Daniel  (both  the  Septuagint  and  Theo- 
dotion's),  and  also  in  the  Vulgate  Latin  version,  between  the 
twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  verses  of  the  third  chapter. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  extant  in  Hebrew,  and 
although  it  lias  always  been  admired  for  the  piety  of  its 
sentiments,  it  was  never  admitted  to  be  canonical,  until  it 
was  recognised  by  the  council  of  Trent.  The  fifteenth  verse 
contains  a  direct  falsehood;  for  it  asserts  that  there  was  no 
prophet  at  that  time,  when  it  is  well  known  that  Daniel  and 
Ezekiel  both  exercised  the  prophetic  ministry  in  Babylon. 
This  apocryphal  fragment  is  therefore  most  probably  the 
production  of  some  Hellenistic  Jew.  The  hymn  (verses  29. 
et  seq.)  resembles  the  hundred  and  forty-eighth  Psalm.  It 
was  introduced  into  the  public  formularies  of  the  Christian 
church  very  early,  and  was  so  approved  of  by  the  compilers 
of  our  liturgy,  that,  in  the  first  Common  Prayer  Book  of 
King  Edward  VI.  it  was  retained  and  was  used  instead  of 
the  Te  Deiun  during  Lent,  though  it  is  now  seldom  read, 
except  perhaps  when  the  third  chapter  of  the  book  of  Daniel 
is  the  first  lesson.'  It  is  on  record,  that  this  hymn  was  used 
30  early  as  the  third  century  in  the  Liturgies  of  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

X.  The  History  of  Susanna  has  always  been  treated  with 
some  respect,  but  has  never  been  considered  as  canonical, 
though  the  council  of  Trent  admitted  it  into  the  number  of 
sacred  books.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  some  Hellenistic 
Jew,2  and  in  the  Vulgate  version  it  forms  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  being  avowedly  translated 
from  Theodotion's  Greek  version,  in  wnich  it  is  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  that  book.  The  Septuagint  version  of  Daniel 
(wiiich  was  excluded  for  Theodotion's,  in  or  soon  after  the 
second  century)  does  not  contain  it,  as  appears  by  the  Chigi 
MS.,  published  at  Rome  in  1772.  Lamy  and  some  other 
modern  critics,  after  Julius  Africanus,  consider  it  to  be  both 
spurious  and  fabulous. 

XI.  "The  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon"  was  always  rejected  by  the  Jewish  church :  it  is 
not  extant  either  in  the  Hebrew  or  the  Chaldee  language. 
Jerome  gives  it  no  better  title  than  that  of  the  fable  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon  ,■  nor  has  it  obtained  more  credit  with  pos- 
terity, except  with  the  divines  of  the  council  of  Trent,  who 
determined  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  canonical  Scriptures.  The 
design  of  this  fiction  is  to  render  idolatry  ridiculous,  and  to 
exalt  the  true  God  ;  but  the  author  has  destroyed  the  illusion 
of  his  fiction  by  transporting  to  Babylon  the  worship  of 
animals,  which  was  never  practised  in  that  country.  This 
book  forms  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Daniel  in  the  Latin 
Vulgate;  in  the  Greek  it  was  called  the  prophecy  of  Hab- 
bakuk,  the  son  of  Jesus,  of  the  tribe  of  Ijcvi ;  but  this  is 
evidently  false,  for  that  prophet  lived  before  the  time  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  events  pretended  to  have  taken 
place  in  this  fable  are  assigned  to  the  time  of  Cyrus.  There 
are  two  Greek  texts  of  this  fragment,  that  of  the  Septuagint, 
and  that  found  in  Theodotioirs  Greek  version  of  Daniel. 
The  former  is  the  most  ancient,  and  has  been  translated  into 
Syriac.  The  Latin  and  Arabic  versions,  together  with  another 
Syriac  translation,  have  been  made  from  the  texts  of  Theo- 
dotion. 

XII.  "The  Prayer  of  Manasses,  king  of  Judah,  when 
he  was  holden  captive  in  Babylon,"  though  not  unworthy 
of  the  occasion  on  which  it  is  pretended  to  have  been  com- 
posed, was  never  recognised  as  canonical.  It  is  rejected  as 
spurious  even  by  the.  church  of  Rome.     In  2  Chron.  xxxiii. 

»  Wheatley  on  the  Common  Prayer,  chap.  iii.  sect.  12.  Shepherd  on  the 
Common  Prayer,  p.  231.   London,  1796,  8vo. 

»  Of  this  the  reader  mav  see  a  proof  in  the  paranomasia,  or  play  upon 
-ords,  which  has  already  been  noticed  in  p.  282.  of  this  volume. 


18,  19.  there  is  mention  of  a  prayer  by  the  king,  which  is 
said  to  be  written  "  in  the  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel,"  and 
also,  "among  the  sayings  of  the  seers."  But  it  is  evident 
that  this  composition,  which  abounds  with  deeply  pious  and 
penitent  expressions,  cannot  be  the  prayer  there  alluded  to 
for  it  never  was  extant  in  Hebrew,  nor  can  it  be  traced  to  a 
iiigher  source  than  the  Vulgate  Latin  version.  As  it  is  men- 
tioned by  no  writer  more  ancient  than  the  pseudo-Clement, 
in  the  pretended  apostolical  constitutions,  ivhich  were  com- 
piled in  the  fourlh  century,  it  is  probable  that  this  prayer 
was  composed  by  some  unknown  person,  who  thought  he 
could  sum)ly  the  loss  of  the  original  prayer. 

XIII.  The  two  books  of  Maccabees  are  thus  denominated, 
because  they  relate  the  patriotic  and  gallant  exploits  of  Judas 
Maccabaeus  and  his  brethren :  they  are  both  admitted  into 
the  canon  of  Scripture  by  the  church  of  Rome. 

1.  The  FIRST  BOOK  contains  the  history  of  the  Jews,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  the 
death  of  Simon,  a  period  of  about  thirty-four  years.  Its 
original  language  has  been  greatly  controverted.  Jerome 
expressly  says  that  he  aad  seen  the  original  in  Hebrew.^ 
But  tliis  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost.''  The  title  which  it 
then  bore,  was  Sharbit  Sar  Bene  El,  which  has  been  vari- 
ously translated,  The  Scoiin^e  of  ike  Rebels  against  the  Lord, 
and  The  Sceptre  of  the  Frince  of  the  Sons  of  God.-  a  title 
which  is  not  unsuitable  to  the  character  of  Judas,  who  was 
a  valiant  commander  of  the  persecuted  Israelites.  The 
author  of  this  book  is  not.  certainly  known ;  some  conjecture 
that  it  was  written  by  John  Hyrcanus,  the  son  of  Simon, 
who  was  prince  and  high-priest  of  the  Jews  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  who  comtnenced  his  government  at  the  time  when 
this  history  ends ;  by  others  it  is  ascribed  to  one  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, and  many  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  compiled  by  the 
Great  Synagogue.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable,  that  it 
was  composed  in  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus,  when  the  wars 
of  the  Maccabees  were  terminated,  either  by  Hyrcanus  him- 
self, or  by  some  persons  employed  by  him.  From  the  Syro- 
Chaldaic  (or  Hebrew)  it  was  translated  into  Greek,  and 
thence  into  Latin.  Our  English  version  is  made  from  the 
Greek.5  The  first  book  of  Maccabees  is  a  most  valuable 
historical  monument,  written  with  great  accuracy  and  fidelity, 
on  which  more  reliance  may  be  placed  than  on  the  writings 
of  Josephus,  who  has  borrowed  his  materials  from  it,  and 
has  frequently  mistaken  its  meaning.'' 

2.  The  second  book  of  Maccabees  consists  of  several 
pieces  compiled  by  an  unknown  author.  It  commences  with 
two  epistles  sent  from  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to  those  of 
Alexandria  and  Egypt,  exhorting  them  to  observe  the  feast 
of  the  dedication  oT  the  new  altar,  erected  by  Judas  Macca- 
breus  on  his  purifying  the  temple.  These  epistles,  which 
are  confessedly  spurious,  are  followed  by  the  author's  preface 
to  his  history,  which  is  an  abridgment  of  a  larger  work, 
compiled  by  one  Jason,  an  Hellenistic  Jew  of  Cyrene  ;  who 
wrote  in  Greek  the  history  of  Judas  Maccabasus  and  his 
brethren,  and  an  account  of  the  wars  against  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  his  son  Eupator,  in  five  books.  The  entire 
worK  of  Jason  has  long  since  perished,  and  Dr.  Prideaux  is 
of  opinion''  that  the  author  of  this  second  book  of  Maccabees 
was  an  Hellenistic  Jew  of  Alexandria,  because  he  makes  a 
distinction  between  the  temple  in  Egypt  and  that  at  Jerusa- 
lem, calling  the  latter  "  the  great  temple.''''  This  book  is  by 
no  means  equnl  in  accuracy  to  the  first,  which  it  contradicts 
in  some  instances ;  it  is  not  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
and  sometimes  also  it  is  at  variance  with  the  inspired  writ- 
ings. Compare  2  Mace.  i.  18.  with  Ezra  iii.  2,  3.  and  ii. 
5 — 8.  with  Jer.  iii.  16.  The  second  book  of  Maccabees, 
theirifore,  must  be  read  with  great  caution.  It  contains  the 
history  of  about  fifteen  years,  from  the  execution  of  the 
commission  of  Heliodorus,  who  was  sent  by  Seleucus  to 
bring  away  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  to  the  victory  ob- 
tained by  Judas  Maccabaeus  over  Nicanor,  that  is,  from  the 
year  of  the  world  3828  to  3843.  Two  ancient  translations 
of  this  book  are  extant,  one  in  Syriac,  the  other  in  Latin ; 
both  are  prior  to  the  time  of  Jerome,  and  both  miserably  ex- 
ecuted. The  version  in  our  Bibles  was  executed  from  the 
Greek. 

'  Hieron.  Prolog.  Galeat,  sive  Prsf  in  Lib.  Uegum. 

*  Dr.  Kennicott,  however,  in  his  "Disserlatio  Generalis,"  cites  two 
manuscripts,  one  of  which.  No.  474.,  is  preserved  at  Rome,  "Libr.  Maccab. 
Chaldaice,"  written  early  in  the  thirteenth  cpniury  ;  a  second,  No.  613., 
existing  at  Hamburgh,  "Libr.  Maccab.  Hebraice,"  written  in  the  y» 
1448.     Dr.  Cotton's  Five  Books  of  Maccabep"  ji.  xx\. 

5  Prideaux's  Connection,  vol.  ii.  pp.  186,  Ifcti. 

«  Michaelis,  Introd.  to  New  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  71. 

'  Connection,  vol.  ii.  pp.  18G,  187 
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Besides  the  two  books  of  Maccabees  here  noticed,  there 
are  three  others  which  bear  their  names,  but  very  impro- 
perly :  neitiier  of  them  has  ever  beer  reputed  canonical. 

3.  The  THIRD  BOOK  OF  Maccabees  contains  the  history  of 
the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pater,  and  their  sufferings  IBider  it.  From  ite  style,  this 
book  appears  to  have  been  written  by  some  Alexandrian 
Jew  :  it  abounds  with  the  most  absurd  fables.  With  n^gard 
to  its  subject,  it  ought  in  strictness  to  be  called  tlic  kikst 
book  of  Maccabees,  as  the  events  it  professes  to  rchitu  oc- 
curred before  the  achievements  of  that  heroic  family  ;  but  as 
it  is  of  less  authority  and  repute  than  the  other  two,  it  is 
reckoned  after  them.  It  is  extant  in  Syriac,  though  the 
translator  seems  to  have  been  but  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  language ;  and  it  is  also  found  in  some  an- 
cient manuscripts  of  tTie  Greek  Septuagint,  particularly  in 
tlie  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  manuscripts  ;  but  it  was  never 
inserted  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  r.or  in  our  English  Bibles.' 
Being  reputed  to  be  a  canonical  book  by  the  Greek  church, 
it  is  inserted  in  the  various  editions  of  the  Septuagint:  a 
translation  of  the  third  book  of  Maccabees  is  inserted  in 
Uecke's  edition  of  the  English  Bible,  printed  in  1.551 ;  a 
second  translation  by  Mr.  vV'histon  was  piiblished  in  his 
"Authentic  Documents,"  ir.  two  volumes,  8vo.  1719-27; 
and  a  third  version,  made  by  the  Rev.  Clement  Crutwell, 
was  added  to  his  edition  of  the  authorized  English  version, 
with  the  notes  of  Bishop  Wilson.  Dr.  Cotton  considers 
Mr.  Whiston's  version  to  oe  the  more  faithful  of  the  three ; 
but  he  has  not  held  himself  bound  to  retain  it  in  his  English 
edition  of  the  five  books  of  Maccabees,  wherever  an  exami- 
nation of  the  original  suggested  an  alteration  as  advisable.^ 

4.  The  FOURTH  BOOK  OF  Maccabees  is  supposed  to  be  the 


the  book  "  concerning  the  government,  or  empire 
1,"  ascribed  to  Josephus  by  Philostratus,  Eusebms, 


same  as  the  book 
of  reason, 

and  Jerome.  Its  author  is  noi  known :  it  is  extant  in  the 
Vatican  and  Alexandrian  manuscripts,  and  in  various  editions 
of  the  Septuagint,  in  which  it  is  placed  after  the  three  books 
of  Maccabees,  but  it  is  not  extant  in  any  Latin  Bibles.  It 
is  designed  to  adorn  and  enlarge  the  history  of  old  Eleazar, 
and  of  the  seven  brothers,  who  with  their  mother  sudered 
martyrdom  under  Antiochus,  as  is  related  more  succinctly  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  of  the  second  book  of  Mac- 
cabees.^ Dr.  Cotton  has  the  honour  of  giving  the  first  cor- 
rect English  version  of  this  book. 

5.  The  FIFTH  BOOK  OF  Maccabees  is  the  work  of  an  up 
known  author,  who  lived  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus  ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  compiled  from  the  acts  of 
each  successive  nigh-priest.  Although  Calmet  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  whence  it  was 
translated  into  Greek,  yet  it  is  not  now  extant  in  either  of 
those  languages.  It  is,  however,  extant  both  in  Syriac  and 
in  Arabic.  Dr.  Cotton  has  given  an  English  translation  of 
it  from  the  Latin  version  of  the  Arabic  text,  printed  in  Bishop 
Walton's  Polyglott  edition  of  the  Bible.  This  book  "  is  a 
kind  of  chronicle  of  Jewish  affairs,  commencing  with  the 
attempt  on  the  treasury  of  Jerusalem  by  Heliodorus  (with 
an  interpolation  of  the  history  of  the  Septuagint  version,  com- 
posed by  desire  of  Ptolemy),  and  reaching  down  to  the  birth 
of  Christ ;  or,  speaking  accurately,  to  that  particular  point  of 
time,  at  which  Herod,  almost  glutted  with  the  noblest  blood 
of  the  Jews,  turned  his  murderous  hands  upon  the  members 
of  his  own  family  ;  and  completed  the  sad  tragedy  of  the 
Asmonaean  princes,  by  the  slaughter  of  his  own  wife  Mari- 
amne,  her  mother,  and  his  own  two  sons."^ 
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CHAPTER  I. 


ON    THE    CLASSIFICATION    OF    THE    BOOKS    OF    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT 


V  ARious  modes  of  arranging  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment have  obtained  at  different  times ;  nor  does  the  order  in 
which  they  are  to  be  found  in  manuscripts  correspond  with 
that  in  which  they  occur  in  the  printed  copies  and  modern 
translations.  In  the  time  of  Ignatius  (who  flourished  a.  d. 
107),  the  New  Testament  consisted  ot  two  codes  or  collec- 
tions, called  "  Gospels,"  and  "  Epistles,"  or"  Gospels," and 
"  Apostles  ;"5  the  same  division  prevailed  in  the  time  of 
Tertullian,  a.  d.  200.  (the  Acts  being  included  in  the  latter 
division),  who  called  the  Gospels  "  our  Digesta,"  in  allu- 
sion, as  it  seems,  to  some  collection  of  the  Roman  laws 
digested  into  order.^  This  division  also  obtained  in  the  time 
of  Cyprian,  who  flourished  soon  after  Tertullian."  About  a 
century  afterwards,  Athanasius,  or  the  author  of  the  Synopsis 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  attributed  to  him,  makes  the  New 
Testament  to  consist  of  eight  volumes  or  parts,  viz.  the  four 
Gospels ;  thefifl/i  book  is  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  the  sixth 
contains  the  seven  (yalholic  Epistles;  the  seventh,  the  four- 
teen Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  and  the  eighth,  the  Revelation  of 
Saint  John.  In  a  later  age,  Lcontius  of  Byzantium*  (or  Con- 
stantinople) distributed  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
into  six  books  or  parts,  thejirsf  of  which  comprised  the  Gos- 
pels of  Matthew  and  Mark ;  the  second  those  of  Luke  and 
John;  the  third,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  the  fourth,  the 
seven  Catholic  Epistles ;  the  fifth,  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul ; 

»  Prideaux's  Connection,  vol,  ii.  p.  ill.  8th  edit,  sub  anno 316. 

»  Cotton's  Five  Books  of  Maccabees,  p.  xx. 
.  '  Calmet's  Preface  sur  Ic  IV.  livre  des  Maccabees.     Dissertationes,  torn. 
'"•  pp.  423—128. ;  where  he  has  collected  all  the  traditionary  information 
-xtanl  concerning  this  book. 

•  Cotton's  Five  Books  of  Maccabees,  p.  xxxii.  xxxiv.  xxxi. 

•  See  the  passages  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8to.  vol.  ij.  pp.  81, 82. ;  4to. 
'^ol'  i-  pp.  322,  -iZi. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  27S— 282. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  431^133. 
■  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  iii.  pp.  179,  180.  ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  28,  29. 

»  De  Seetis,  art.  2.  cited  by  Heidegger.  Manuale  Biblicura,  p.  441    iin(r 
«  inipaeus,  Com  Cnt.  ad  Libros  N  T.  p.  97. 


and  the  sixth,  the  Apocalypse.  But  the  more  modern,  and 
certainly  more  convenient  arrangement,  is  that  of  the  Histori- 
cal, Doctrinal,  and  Prophetical  Books. 

The  Historical  Books  are  such  as  contain  principally 
matters  of  fact,  though  points  of  faith  and  doctrine  are  also 
interwoven.  They  consist  of  two  parts ;  the y?rs/,  comprising 
the  four  Gospels,  relates  the  transactions  of  Jesus  Christ. 
These,  when  formed  into  a  volume,  have  sometimes  been 
collectively  termed  ^vayyaaoy,  the  Gospel,  and  i.uxyyi>Min  V^rt.<^ti, 
the  Scripture  of  the  Gospels.  The  second  part  of  these  histo- 
rical books  relates  the  transactions  of  the  Apostles,  especially 
those  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  comprises  the  books  called  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  Doctrinal  Books  include  the 
fourteen  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  and  also  the  seven  Catholic 
Epistles,  so  called  because  they  were  chiefly  addressed  to 
the  converted  Jews,  who  were  dispersed  throughout  the  Ro- 
man empire.  The  appellation  of  Catholic  Epistles  is  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  being  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  Jerome, 
and  the  pseudo-Athanasius.^  The  Revelation  of  Saint  John 
forms  the  Prophetical  class  of  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

On  the  preceding  classification  we  may  remark,  that  the 
appellation  of  Historical  -iooks  is  given  to  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  because  their  subjet-t-matter  is  principally  historical ; 
and  that  the  Gospels  are  placed  first,  on  account  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  contents,  which  relate  the  history  of  the  life, 
discourses,  doctrines,  miracles,  death,  resurrection,  and  as- 
cension of  Jesus  Christ,  which  form  the  primary  articles  of 
the  Christian  faith.')     The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  placed 

»  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  c.  23.  Hieronyini,  Cat.  Script.  Eccles. 
(Opp.  torn.  i.  pp.  169,  170.  Francof  l&Sl.)  PseudoAthanasii  Synops-Sacr. 
Script,  in  Athanasii  Opp.  p.  59. 

to  Considerable  discussion  has  taken  place  among  the  German  critics, 
and  some  few  critics  in  this  country,  respecting  the  sources  of  the  four 
Gospels.  Hypothesis  has  succeeded  to  hypothesis;  and  the  last  is  as  un- 
satisfactory as  the  first.  For  an  account  of  the  principal  theories  on  thii 
subject,  tlie  reader  is  referred  to  Aiipendi-v  1.  to  this  volume. 
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'ieccrnd  in  order,  because  they  continue  and  confirm  the  his- 
tory delivered  in  the  Gospels,  and  give  an  account  of  the 
churches  which  were  jjlanted  by  the  apostles.  The  Epis- 
tles hold  the  third  place,  because  they  contain  instructions  to 
the  newly-planted  churches,  and  more  fully  explain,  confirm, 
and  apply  the  doctrines  of  the  Goepel.  In  the  fourth  place 
comes  the  Apocalypse,  which,  Dr.  Mill  remarks,!  is  fitly 
placed  last,  because  it  predicts  thinjrs  that  are  hereafter  to  be 
fulfilled,  and  is  therefore  of  a  different  kind  from  the  rest  : 
and  also  because  it  has,  towards  the  end,  that  remarkable 
clause  (Rev.  xxii.  18,  19.)  against  adding  to  or  taking  from 
it,  which  may  be  applied  to  all  the  books  of  Scripture :  to 
which  observation  we  may  add,  that  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  believing  it  to  be  the  last  written  of  all  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  2 

With  respect  to  the  order  in  which  particular  books  (espe- 
cially Saint  Paul's  Epistles)  are  to  be  placed  under  these 
respective  classes,  there  is  a  considerable  ditference  of  opi- 
nion among  learned  men,  in  consequence  of  the  diversity  of 
the  dates  when  the  books  are  supposed  to  have  been  written. 


As  these  dates  are  particularly  considered  in  the  account  of 
each  book,  given  in  the  following  pages,  it  may  suffice  a' 
present  to  remark  that  the  order  now  generally  received  i? 
the  most  ancient,  being  that  adopted  by  Eusebius  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourth  century,  as  it  had  probably  been  the  order 
adopted  by  Ignatius,  who  livcd^t  the  close  of  the  first  and 
during  the  former  half  of  the  second  century.  Dr.  Lardner 
(in  whose  judgment  Bishop  Tomline'  has  acquiesced)  is  of 
opinion  that  the  received  order  is  the  best :  and  although  it 
is  both  entertaining  and  useful  to  know  the  order  in  which 
Saint  Paul's  epistles  were  written,  yet  he  is  of  opinion  that 
we  should  not  deviate  from  that  arrangement  which  has  been 
so  lon^  established  in  all  the  editions  of  the  original  Greek, 
as  well  as  in  all  modern  versions,  partly  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty which  would  attend  such  an  alteration,  and  also  because 
the  order  of  time  has  not  yet  been  settled  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  dispute. ■* 

The  following  table  will  perhaps  be  useful  to  the  student, 
as  exhibiting  at  one  view  the  various  classes  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  above  enumerated.  = 


The  Books  of  the  New  Testament  are, 


I.  Historical,  describiug  the  history  of 


I  1.  Jesus  Christ,  the  head  of  the  Church  ;  whose  genealogy,  birth,  hfe,  doctrine,  -tnira- 
,'  cles,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  are  recorded  by  the  four  evangelists  - 

I  2.  The  Christian  Church,  whose  primitive  plantation,  state,  and  increase,  both  among 
l_        Jews  and  Gentiles,  are  declared  in  the       ..... 


ri.      To    believing 
Gentiles,  as  Paul's 
I  Epistles, 


II.  Doctrinal,  com-  | 
prising  all  the  Epis-  j 
ties  written  by  the 
Apostles,  either. 


2.To  the  believing 
Jews,  as  it  is  pro- 
bable all  these 
Epistles  were;  viz. 


-1.  Oeneral,  which  Paul  wrote  nnto  whole  churches  about  matters  of  general  and 
public  concernment,  as  the  Epistles  to  the  .... 


2.     Particular,     to  C  1.  Public  or  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  as  his  Epistles  to 
1  particular     persons  j 
l^  concerning,  (  2.  Private,  or  Economical  affairs,  as  his  Epistle  to 

H- The  Epistle,  written  by  Paul  to  the       -  .  .  -  - 

[  fJames         ...... 


ni.  Prophetical,  foretelling  what  shall 
written  by  John  the  Apostle  ;  viz. 


12.    The   seven  Epis-    Peter  ..... 

tles,commonly  called  J 
General,      or      the  j  jgim  ..... 

Catholic  Epistles,  of  1 

l^Jude  ..-..-- 

be  the  future  state  and  condition  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  the  end  of  the  world, 


["General 
1  Particular 


(  Matthew, 
I  Mark, 
1  I.uke, 
I  John. 

i  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

I  Romans. 

I.  Corinthians. 

n.  Corinthians. 
I  Galatians. 
{  Ephesians. 

Pliilippians. 

Colossians. 

I.  Thessalonians. 
t,  II.  Thessalonians. 
f  I.  Timothy. 
\  II.  Timothy, 
f  Titus. 

Philemon. 

Hebrews. 

James. 
1 1.  Peter. 
'  II.  Peter. 

I  John. 
\  II.  John. 

>  III.  .Tohn. 
lude. 

>  The  Revelations. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON    THE    HISTORICAL    BOOKS    OF    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 

SECTION  I. 


ON   THE    NAME  AND    NUMBER    OF    THE    CANONICAL    GOSPELS. 


I.  Observations  on  the  general  Appellation  of  Gospel,  as  applied  to  the  Histones  of  Jesus  Christ. — II.   General  Scope  of  the 
Gospels. — III.   Their  J^Tiimber. — IV.  Importance  of  the  Gospels. 


I.  The  word  ETArrEAiON,  which  we  translate  Gospel, 
among  Greek  profane  writers,'^  signifies  any  good  tidings 
(from  e;,  good,  and  ctyyixn,  a  message  or  tidings'),  and  corres- 
ponds exactly  with  our  English  word  Gospel,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  Saxon  words  500,  God  or  good,  and  ri'-U  vjord 
or  tiding,  and  denotes  God's  word  or  good  tidings.  In  the 
New  Testament  this  term  is  confined  to  the  glad  tidings  of 
the<actual  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  is  even  opposed  to  the 
prophecies  concerning  Christ.  (Rom.  i.  1,  2.)  Thus,  in 
Matt.  xi.  5.  our  Lord  says,  "  the  poor  have  the  Gospel 
preached  to  them,"' — that  is,  the  advent  and  doctrines  of  the 
Messiah  or  Christ  are  preached  to  the  poor.  Hence  ecclesi- 
astical writers  gave  the  appellation  of  Gospels  to  the  lives 

«  Millii  Prolegom.  ad  Nov.  Test.  5239. 

»  Rump.'ei.  Comm.  Crit  ad  Nov.  Test.  pp.  03— 120.  Moldt-nhawer.  Introd. 
ad.  Lib.  BibL  pp.  204—206.    Heidegger,  Manuale  Biblicum,  pp.  441—447. 

3  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  276. 

«  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  6H— 649. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  454 
-458. 

»  From  Roberts's  Clavis  Bibliorum,  p.  692. 

8  On  the  various  meanings  of  the  word  E-jxyj^sXov,  Schleusner's  and 
"irkhurst's  Greek  Lexicon,  or  Leusden's  Philologus  Graecus  (pp.  133— 
135.x  may  be  advantageously  consulted. 


of  Christ, — that  is,  to  those  sacred  histories  in  which  are 
recorded  the  "  good  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  people,"  of  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  together  with  all  its  joyful  circum- 
stances ;  and  hence  the  authors  of  those  histories  have  ac- 
ciuired  the  title  of  evangelists."  Besides  this  general  title, 
the  sacred  writers  use  the  term  Gospel,  with  a  variety  of 
epithets,  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention. 

Thus,  it  is  called  the  Gospel  of  Peace  (Eph.  vi.  15.),  be- 
cause it  proclaims  peace  with  God  to  fallen  man,  through 
.Tcsus  Christ ; — The  Gospel  of  God  concerning  his  Son  (Rom. 
i.  1 .  3.),  because  it  relates  every  thinor  concerning  the  concep- 
tion, birth,  preaching,  miracles,  death,  resun-ection,  and  as- 
cension of  Jesus  Christ; — The  Gospel  of  his  Son  (Rom.  i. 
9.); — The  Gospel  of  Salvation  {Efh.  i.  13.),  because  it  offers 
salvation  to  the  lost  or  miserable  ;—The  Gospel  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  (Matt.  iv.  23.  ix.  35.  xxiv.  U.  Mark  i.  14.), 
because  it  proclaims  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  Messiah, 
the  nature  and  privileges  of  his  kingd'^m,  its  laws,  and  the 
duties  of  its  subjects ; — The  Word  or  Doctnne  ^Koyo;)  of  iht 

'  Rosenmiiller,  Scholia  in  N.  T.  toni.  i.  pp.  2,  3.  Michaelis,  vol.  iii 
pp.  1.  2. 
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ON  THE  GOSPEL  BY  SAINT  MATTHEW- 


SOS 


Gospel  {Acta  XV.  7.); — ^7t«  Word  of  Reamdliat ion  {2  Cor. 
/.  19.),  because  it  makes  known  the  manner  and  terms  by 
which  God  is  reconciled  to  sinners; — The  Gos/jtl  af  Gluri/ 
(or  the  glorious  Gospel)  of  Ike  bks.sed  God  (1  Tim.  j.  11,), 
as  being  that  dispensation  which  exhibits  the  glory  of  all  the 
divine  attributes  in  tlic  salvation  of  mankind  ; — and  'J'he 
Goxprl  of  i/ie  Grace  of  God  (Acts  xx.  21.),  because  it  is  a 
declaration  of  God's  free  favour  towards  all  men. — The  bless- 
ings and  privileges  promised  in  the  New  Testament  (1  (^or. 
ix.  23.) — The  public  profession  of  Christian  doctrine;  (Mark 
viii.  35.  X.  29.  2  Tim.  i.  8.  Philem.  ver.  13.); — and  in  Gal. 
I.  6.  8,  9.  any  new  doctrines,  whether  true  or  false,  are  re- 
spectively called  the  Gospel.^ 

II.  The  general  design  of  the  evangelists  in  writing  the 
Gospels  was,  doubtless,  to  confirm  the  Christians  of  that 


pens  of  separate  and  independent  writers,  wlio,  from  tne  con- 
tradictions, whether  real  or  apparent,  which  are  visible  in 
these  accounts,  have  incontestubly  proved  that  iliey  did  not 
unite  with  a  view  of  iiTi|)osing  a  fabulous  narrative  on  man- 
kind. That  Saint  Matthew  had  never  seen  the  Gospel  ot 
Saint  Luke,  nor  Saint  Luke  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  is 
evident  from  a  comparison  of  their  writings.  The  Gospel 
of  Saint  Mark,  which  was  written  later,  must  likewise  have 
been  unknown  to  Saint  Luke;  and  that  Saint  Mark  had 
ever  road  the  (Jospel  of  Saint  Luke,  is  at  least  improbable, 
because  their  Gospels  so  frequently  differ."-  It  is  a  gene- 
rally received  opinion,  that  Saint  Mark  made  use  of  Saint 
Matthew's  Gospel  in  the  composition  of  his  own  :  but  this, 
it  will  \n\  shown  in  a  subseouent  |)age,''  is  an  unfounded 
hypothesis.     The  Gospel  of  Saint  .John,  being  written  after 


(and   every    succeeding)  age   in   their  belief  of  the   truth  |  tlic  oilier  three,  supjilies  what  they  had  ornitteS.     Thus  have 

we  fmir  distinct  and  independent  writers  of  one  and  the  same 


that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  through  whom 
alone  they  can  obtain  eternal  life  (John  xx.  31.),  and  also  to 
defend  this  momentous  truth  against  the  calumnies  of  the 
adversaries  of  the  Christian  faith.  For,  as  the  Jews,  and 
those  who  supported  the  Jewisti  superstition,  would  calum- 
niate, and  endeavour  to  render  suspected,  the  oral  declara- 
tions of  the  apostles  concerning  the  life,  transactions,  and 
resurrection  oi  our  Saviour,  it  would  not  a  little  tend  to 
strengthen  the  faith  and  courage  of  the  first  Christians,  if  the 
most  important  events  in  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  were 
committed  to  writing  in  a  narrative  which  should  set  forth 
his  dignity  and  divine  majesty.  This  task  was  executed  by 
two  apo.stlrs,  Matthew  and  John,  and  two  companions  of  the 
apostles,  Mark  and  Luke,  if  indeed  Luke  was  not  one  of 
those  who  attended  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ.  Of  these 
evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  have  chiefly  related 
the  actions  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  probably  on 
account  of  the  false  reports  circulated  by  the  Jews  of  Jeru- 
salem :  who,  being  unable  to  deny  the  memorable  and  noto- 
rious transactions  performed  there  by  Jesus  Christ,  seem  to 
have  directed  all  tneir  efforts  to  invalidate  the  credibility  of 
what  he  is  said  to  have  taught  and  done  in  Galilee.  This  is 
the  more  likely,  as  we  know  that  they  held  the  Galileans  in 
the  utmost  contempt,  as  well  as  every  thing  which  came  from 
that  country.  (John  vii.  52.)  Such  appears  to  have  been  the 
reason  why  these  three  evangelists  have  related  the  transac- 
tions of  Jesus  Christ  in  Galilee  more  at  length ;  while,  with  the 
exception  of  his  passion  and  resurrection,  they  have  only 
touched  briefly  on  the  other  circumstances  of  his  life.  On 
the  contrary,  John  expatiates  more  largely  on  the  actions  and 
doctrines  of  our  Saviour  both  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Judaea, 
and  adds  a  variety  of  particulars  omitted  by  the  others. 

III.  The  Gospels  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  are 
four  in  number;  and  we  learn  from  undoubted  authority  that 
four,  and  four  only,  were  ever  received  by  the  Christian 
church  as  the  genuine  and  inspired  writings  of  the  evange- 
Usts.2  Many  of  the  ancient  fathers  have  attempted  to  assign 
the  reason  why  we  have  precisely  this  number  of  Gospels, 
and  have  fancied  that  they  discovered  a  mysterious  ana- 
logy between  the  four  Gospels  and  the  four  winds,  the 
four  regions  or  corners  of  the  earth,  the  four  rivers  of  Para- 
dise, and  the  four  corners  and  four  rings  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant !  But  the  most  celebrated  analogy  is  that  of  the  four 
animals  described  by  Ezekiel  (i.  5 — 10.),  which  was  first 
observed  by  Irenaeus,'  and  after  him  by  Jerome,^  and  which 
gave  rise  to  the  well-known  paintings  of  the  four  evangelists. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  most  probable  dates,  as  well 
as  the  names  of  the  places,  where  the  historical  books  of  the 
New  Testament  were  written. 


GOSPELS. 

Mattliew  (Hebrew)  I 
(Greek)     S 


Mark 

Luke  (Gospel)  ( 

(.\cts  of  the  Apostles) '. 

John Epliesus 


PLACES. 

-  Jud.Ta 

■  Rome 

■  Greece 


A.  D. 

iv       •      37  or  36. 

1       ■  61. 

between  60  and  63. 


-      63  or  64. 
•      97  or  OS. 

IV.  "  It  is  a  considerable  advantage  that  a  history  of  such 
importance  as  that  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  recorded  by  the 

«  Dr.  Clarke's  Preface  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  p.  ii.  4. 

>  Irenseus  adv.  Hseres.  lib.  iii.  c.  U.  e.vpressly  states  that  in  the  second 
century  the  four  Gospels  were  received  by  the  church.  See  additional 
testimonies  to  the  number  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Index  to  Dr.  Lardner's 
Works,  voce  Gospels. 

'  Irenaeus  adv.  IIa;res.  hb.  iii.  c.  11.  The  first  living  creature,  says  this 
fsftier,  which  is  like  a  lion,  signifies  Christ's  efficacy,  principahiy,  and 
regality  ;  viz.  John  ;— the  second,  like  a  calf,  denotes  his  sacerdotal  order, 
VIZ.  Luke  ; — the  third,  having  as  it  were  a  man's  face,  describes  his  coming 
in  tlie  flesh  ag  jQ^n,  viz.  Matthew ; — and  the  fourth,  like  a  flying  eagle, 
manifests  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  flying  into  the  church,  viz.  Mark  ! ! 

*  Jerome,  Prooem.  in  Matth.  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  reading 
more  of  these  fanciful  analogies,  will  find  them  collected  by  Suicer,  in  his 
IhesaurusKtclesiasdcus,  torn.  i.  pp.  12:^  1223. 


history  ;  and  though  trifling  variations  may  seem  to  exist  in 
their  narratives,  yet  these  admit  of  easy  solutions ;'  and  in 
all  matters  of  consequence,  whether  doctrinal  or  historical, 
there  is  such  a  manifest  agreement  between  them  as  is  to  be 
found  in  no  other  writings  whatever. 

"Though  we  have  only  four  original  writers  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  th<!  evidence  of  the  history  does  not  rest  on  the  testi- 
mony of  four  men.  Christianity  had  been  propagated  in  a 
great  part  of  the  worhl  before  any  of  them  had  written,  on 
the  testimony  of  thous.mds  and  tens  of  thousands,  who  had 
been  witnesses  of  the  great  facts  which  they  have  recorded 
so  that  the  writing  of  tln^se  particular  books  is  not  to  be  con 
sidered  as  the  caus/,  but  rather  the  (fftcf,  of  the  belief  of 
Christianity  ;  nor  could  tliose  books  have  been  written  and 
received  as  they  were,  viz.  as  aulhenlic  hislories,  of  the  sub- 
ject of  which  all  persons  of  that  age  were  judges,  if  the 
facts  they  have  recorded  had  not  been  well  known  to  be 
true."** 


SECTION  11. 

ON   THE    GOSPEL    BY    3A1NT   MATTHEW. 

I.  Title. — II.  Author.  —  IIL  Date.  —  IV.  /n  -what  languofft 
■written. — V.  Gennineness  and  authenticity  of  Saint  Mat- 
the-u/'s  Gospel  in  general.  —  VI.  The  authenticity  of  tht 
t-wo  first  chapters  examined  and  substantiated.  —  VII 
Scope  of  this  Gospel. — VIII.  Synopsis  of  its  contents. — IX 
Observations  on  its  style. 

I.  L\  sonie  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts,  and  the  earlier 
printed  editions,  as  well  as  in  the  Coptic  version  and  many 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  the  Title  ot  this  book  is,  Euiiy-^f/jcy 
Kitra.  MarS-a/sy,  "  Gospel  according  to  Matthew."  In  many 
other  MSS.,  however,  but  of  later  date,  it  is  To  jwt*  Ma-rd-a^cir 
a-^ta  "Euu.yyixiov.1  which  may  be  rendered  either,  ''  The  Holy 
Gospel  according  to  I\Iatthew,"  or  (which  is  adopted  in  our 
authorized  version),  '•  The  Gospel  according  to  Saint  Mat- 
thew." But  in  many  of  the  most  ancient  Greek  manu- 
scripts, and  in  several  editiDns  it  is  To  x^t^  Mard-axy  Euaj,},j- 
wov,  which  in  the  ancient  Latin  versions  is  rendered  Evan- 
gelium  secundum  Mullha-uin, — the  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew  :  kutj.  Murd-xj-.y  being  equivalent  to  tcw  Murd-a/ot/,  as 
the  preposition  xara  is  used  by  Greek  writers  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  "?  of  the  Hebrews  in  many  of  the  titles  of  the 
psalms, — to  indicate  the  author.  The  "  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew,"  therefore,  means  the  history  of  or  by  Matthew, 
concerning  the  life,  acts,  and  doctrines  of  Jesns  Christ:!*  and 
as  the  evangelist's  design  is,  to  show  that  every  thing  done 
or  taught  by  Him  was  characteristic  of  the  Messiah,  Hug 
remarks,  that  his  book  deserved  to  be  called  Euaj^s^cv, — the 
consolatory  annunciation  of  the  Messiah ;  an  appellation, 
which  (he  thinks)  was  subsequently  attached  to  all  the  other 
biographies  of  Jesus,  though  though  their  peculiar  aim  was 
entirely  different  from  that  of  Matthew. 'o    In  the  Arabic  ver 


fill. 


•  Michaelis,  vol.  iii. 

•  See  Section  III.  5 
'  See  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  Book  II.  Chap.  VII.  on  the  Contradictions  which  are 

alleged  to  exist  in  the  Sciiplures. 

•  Dr.  Priestley's  Notes  on  the  Bible,  vol.  iii.  p.  7. 

»  A  similar  mode  of  expression  occurs  in  the  second  apocryphal  Book 
of  Maccabees  (ii.  13.),  where  we  read  xi.  iv  t:?,-  ua-o/<v>i>«xT<(r/io.5  rus  KATA 
TON  NEEMIAN,  in  our  version  rendered  "the  commentaries  of  Nbb 

MIAS." 

10  Prilii  Introd.  ad  Nov  Test.  p.  1C9.  K.-unofl.ProIegomenaadMatthseuni. 
5  2.  Hus's  Introd.  to  the  New  Testament,  by  Dr  Wait,  vol,  u.  p.  9.  Grie*- 
bach's  edit,  of  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  on  Matt.  i.  1.  Mtldenhawer 
Introd.  ad  Libros  Biblicos,  p.  21o. 
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sion,  as  printed  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  this  Gospel 
is  thus  entitled  :  "  The  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  the  apostle, 
which  he  wrote  in  Hebrew  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit."  In  the  Persian  version  it  is : — "  The  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  which  was  spoken  in  the  Hebrew  ton^e,  in  a  city 
of  Palestine,  but  written  in  Syriac  at  Antioch  ;"  and  in  the 
Syriac  version,  "The  Gospel,  the  preaching  of  Matthew." 

II.  Matthew,  surnamed  Levi,  was  the  son  of  Alpheus,  but 
not  of  that  Alpheus  or  Cleopas  who  was  the  father  of  James 
mentioned  in  Matt.  x.  3.  He  was  a  native  of  Galilee,  but  of 
what  city  in  that  country,  or  of  what  tribe  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  we  are  not  informed.  Before  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, he  was  a  publican  or  tax-gatherer,  under  the  Romans, 
and  collected  the  customs  of  all  goods  exported  or  imported 
at  Capernaum,  a  maritime  town  on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and 
also  received  the  tribute  paid  by  all  passengers  who  went  by 
water.  While  employecl  "  at  the  receipt  of  custom,"  Jesus 
sailed  him  to  be  a  witness  of  his  words  and  works,  thus  con- 
ferring upon  him  the  honourable  office  of  an  apostle.  From 
that  time  he  continued  with  Jesus  Christ,  a  familiar  attend- 
ant on  his  person,  a  spectator  of  his  public  and  private  con- 
duct, a  hearer  of  his  discourses,  a  witness  of  his  miracles, 
and  an  evidence  of  his  resurrection.  After  our  Saviour's 
ascension,  Matthew  continued  at  Jerusalem  with  the  other 
apostles,  and  with  them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  en- 
dowed with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  •  How  long  he  re- 
mained in  Judaea  after  that  event,  we  have  no  authentic 
account.  Socrates,  an  ecclesiastical  historian  of  the  fifth 
century,  relates,  that  when  the  apostles  went  abroad  to 
preach  to  the  Gentiles,  Thomas  took  Parthia  for  his  lot; 
Bartholomew,  India;  and  Matthew,  Ethiopia.  The  com- 
mon opinion  is  that  he  was  crowned  with  martyrdom  at 
Naddabar  or  Naddaver,  a  city  in  that  country :  but  this  is 
contradicted  by  the  account  of  Heracleon,  a  learned  Valen- 
tinian  of  the  second  century;  who,  as  cited  by  Clecient  of 
Alexandria,'  reckons  Matthew  among  the  apostles  that  did 
not  die  by  martyrdom :  and  as  his  statement  is  not  contra- 
dicted by  Clement,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  true  than  the  rela- 
tion of  Socrates,  who  did  not  flourish  until  three  hundred 
years  after  Heracleon. 2 

III.  Matthew  is  generally  allowed  to  have  written  first  of 
all  the  evangelists.  His  Gospel  is  uniformly  placed  first  in 
all  the  codes  or  volumes  of  the  Gospels :  and  the  priority  is 
constantly  given  to  it  in  all  the  quotations  of  the  primitive 
fathers,  as  well  as  of  the  early  heretics.  Its  precedence, 
therefore,  is  unquestionable,  though  the  precise  time  when  it 
was  composed  is  a  question  that  has  been  greatly  agitated. 
Dr.  Mill,  Michaelis,  and  Bishop  Percy,  after  Irenffius,^  assign 
to  it  the  year  61 ;  Moldenhawer,  to  61  or  62;  Dr.  Hales,  to 
63 ;  Dr.  Lardner  and  Mr.  Hewlett,  to  64 ;  Baronius,  Grotius, 
Wetstein,  Mr.  Jer.  Jones,  and  others,  after  Eusebius,'  to  41 ; 
Dr.  Benson,  to  43  ;  Dr.  Cave,  to  48  ;  Dr.  Owen  and  Bishop 
Tomline,  to  38  ;  and  Dr.  Townson,  to  the  year  37.  In  this 
conflict  of  opinions,  it  ,is  difficult  to  decide.  The  accounts 
left  us  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  antiquity,  concerning 
the  times  when  the  Gospels  were  written  or  published,  are 
so  vague,  confused,  and  discordant,  that  they  lead  us  to  no 
solid  or  certain  determination.  The  oldest  of  the  ancient 
fathers  collected  the  reports  of  their  own  times,  and  set  them 
down  for  certain  truths;  and  those  who  followed  adopted 
their  accounts  with  implicit  reverence.  Thus  traditions,  true 
or  false,  passed  on  from  one  writer  to  another,  without 
examination,  until  it  became  almost  too  late   to   examine 

'^Strotnata,  lib.  4.  p.  502.  B.  See  the  passage  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works, 
Evo.  vol.  vi.  p.  48. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  159. 

»  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  45—47.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  157—159.  4to. 
Pritii  Introductio  Lectionem  Novi  Testamenti,  pp.  154—157.  Michaelis's 
Introduction,  vol.  iii.  pp.  96 — 99. 

•  Of  all  the  primitive  fathers,  Irenaeus  (who  flourished  in  the  second 
century)  is  the  only  one  who  has  said  any  thing  concerning  the  exact  time 
when  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  was  written ;  "and  the  passage  (adv.  Hceres.  lib. 
iii.  c.  1.)  in  which  he  has  mentioned  it,  is  so  obscure,  that  no  positive  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  it.  Dr.  Lardner  (8vo.  vol.  vi.  p.  49. ;  4to.  vol. 
iii.  p.  100.)  and  Dr.  Townson  (discourse  iv.  on  the  Gospels,  sect  iv.  §  6.) 
understand  it  in  very  different  senses.  The  following  is  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  original  passage,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  Dr.  Lardner's 
works.  Matthew  put  forth  (or  published)  a  gospel  among  the  Hebrews 
while  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Rome  and  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  church  there.  Nov;,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  Peter 
was  at  Rome  until  after  Paul's  liberation  from  his  first  imprisonment,  A.  d. 
■€3,  yet  w'e  know  that  the  latter  arrived  there  in  the  spring  of  a.  d.  61,  con- 
sequently the  date  intended  by  Irenaeus  must  be  the  year  61. 

«  Eusebius,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  merely 
says  that  Matthew,  after  preaching  to  the  Hebrews,  wrote  his  Gospel  for 
their  information,  previously  to  his  going  to  evangelize  other  nations  (Eccl. 
Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  24.) ;  but  he  does  not  specify  the  time,  nor  is  it  mentioned 
jy  any  other  ancient  writer.  In  his  Chrnnicon,  however,  Eusebius  places 
the  writings  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
ei»'/:ror  Caligula,  that  is,  eight  years  after  Christ's  ascension,  or  a.  d.  41. 


them  to  any  purpose.  Since,  then,  external  evidence  affords 
us  but  little  assistance,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  the  internal  testimony  which  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew 
affords,  and  we  apprehend  that  it  will  be  found  to  prepon- 
derate in  favour  of  an  early  date. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  the 
Christians  should  be  left  any  considerable  number  of  years 
without  a  genuine  and  authentic  written  history  oi  our 
Saviour's  ministry.  "  It  is  certain,"  Bishop  Tomline  re- 
marks, "that  the  apostles  immediately  after  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  took  place  only  ten  days  after  the 
ascension  of  our  Saviour  into  heaven,  preached  the  Gospel 
to  the  Jews  with  great  success:  and  surely  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  a;n  authentic  account  of  our  Saviour's  doc- 
trines and  miracles  would  very  soon  be  committed  to  writing 
for  the  confirmation  of  those  who  believed  in  his  divine 
mission,  and  for  the  conversion  of  others,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  enable  the  Jews  to  compare  the  circumstances  of  the 
birth,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  with  their  ancient 
prophecies  relative  to  the  Messiah :  and  we  may  conceive 
that  the  apostles  would  be  desirous  of  losing  no  time  in 
writing  an  account  of  the  miracles  which  Jesus  performed, 
and  of  the  discourses  which  he  delivered,  because,  the  sooner 
such  an  account  was  published,  the  easier  it  would  be  to 
inquire  into  its  truth  and  accuracy;  and,  consequently,  when 
these  points  were  satisfactorily  ascertained,  the  greater  would 
be  its  weight  and  authority."*  On  these  accounts  the  learned 
prelate  assigns  the  date  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  to  the 
year  38. 

Secondly,  as  the  sacred  writers  had  a  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  persons  for  whose  use  they  wrote,  we  have  an 
additional  evidence  for  the  early  date  of  this  Gospel,  in  the 
state  of  persecution  in  which  the  church  was  at  the  time 
when  it  was  written  :  for  it  contains  many  obvious  references 
to  such  a  state,  and  many  very  apposite  addresses  both  to 
the  injured  and  to  the  injurious  party. 

1.  Thus,  the  evangelist  informs  the  injured  and  persecuted 
Christians,  that  their  afflictions  were  no  more  than  they  had  been 
taught  to  expect,  and  had  promised  to  bear,  when  they  embraced 
the  Gospel  (x.  21,  22.  34 — 36.  xvi.  24.);  that,  however  unrea- 
sonable their  sufferings  might  be,  considered  as  the  effects  of  the 
malice  of  their  enemies,  they  were  yet  useful  and  profitable  to 
Atemselves,  considered  as  trials  of  their  faith  and  fidelity  (v,  11. 
xxiv.  9 — 13.)  ;  that,  though  they  were  grievous  to  be  borne  at 
present,  yet  they  operated  powerfully  to  their  future  joy  (\,  4. 
10 — 12.)  ;  that  a  pusillanimous  desertion  of  the  faith  would  be  so 
far  frum  bettering  their  state  and  condition,  that  it  would  infal- 
libly expose  them  to  greater  calamities,  and  cut  them  off  from  the 
hopes  of  heaven  (x.  28.  32,  33.  39.)  ;  that  they  were  not,  how- 
ever, forbidden  to  use  the  lawful  means  of  preservation ;  but  even 
enjoined  to  put  them  in  practice,  whenever  they  could  do  it  with 
innocence  (x.  16,  17.  23.)  ;  that  the  due  observance  of  the  Chris- 
tian precepts  was  an  excellent  method  to  appease  the  wrath  and 
fury  of  their  enemies,  and  what  therefore  they  were  obliged  in 
point  of  prudence  as  well  as  duty  carefully  to  mind  and  attend  to 
(v.  39.  vii,  12.  24 — 27.  v.  13—20.);  that  if  it  should  be  their 
fate  to  suffer  martyrdom  at  last  for  their  religion,  it  was  infinitely 
better  to  continue  faithful  to  their  important  trust,  than  by  any 
base  compliance  to  incur  his  displeasure,  in  whose  hands  are  the 
issues  not  only  of  this  life,  but  also  of  that  which  is  to  come, 
(xvi.  25—27.  X.  28.) 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  again,  to  calm  the  passions  of  the  en- 
raged Jews,  and  win  them  over  to  the  profession  of  the  Gospel, 
he  labours  to  soften  and  abate  their  prejudices,  and  to  engage 
them  in  the  practice  of  meekness  and  charity,  (ix.  13.)     To  this 

»  Elem.  of  Christ.  Theol.  vol.  i.  p.  301.  The  following  observations  of 
the  profound  critic  Le  Clerc  will  materially  confirm  the  preceding  re- 
marks. "  Those,"  says  he,  "who  think  that  the  Gospels  were  written  so 
late  as  Ircna:us  states,  and  who  supposes  that,  for  the  space  of  about  thirty 
years  after  our  Lord's  ascension,  there  were  many  spurious  go.spels  in  the 
hands  of  the  Christians,  artd  not  one  that  was  genuine  and  authentic,  do 
unwarily  cast  a  very  great  reflection  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  apostles. 
For,  what  could  have  been  more  imprudent  in  them,  than  tamely  to  have 
suffered  the  idle  stories  concerning  Christ  to  be  read  by  the  Christians, 
and  not  to  contradict  them  by  some  authentic  history,  written  by  some 
credible  persons,  which  might  reach  the  knowledge  of  all  men  1  For  ray 
part,  I  can  never  be  persuaded  to  entertain  so  mean  an  opinion  of  men 
under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Besides,  Matthew  has  delivere'^ 
to  us,  not  only  the  actions,  but  also  the  discourses  of  Christ;  and  this  he 
must  necessarily  be  able  to  do  with  the  greater  certainty,  while  they  were 
fresh  in  his  memory,  than  when,  throuj,h  length  of  time,  he  began  to  lose 
the  impressions  of  ihem.  It  is  true  that  tiie  Holy  ISi»:rit  was  with  the  apos- 
tles, to  bring  all  the  things  to  their  remembrancf  v-^hioh  they  had  received 
of  Christ,  according  to  his  promise  (John  xiv.  ..0.)  but  the  Holy  Spirit  not 
only  inspired  them,  but  also  dealt  with  them  according  to  their  natural 
powers,  as  the  variety  of  expressions  in  the  Gospel  shows."'  Clerici  Hist 
EccL  saecuh  i.  a.  d  lxu.  §  9. 
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end,  he  lays  before  them  the  dignity  and  amiableness  of  a  com- 
passionate, benevolent  disposition  (v.  43.  48.  xviii.  23 — 3.5.)  ;' 
the  natural  good  consequences  that  are  annexed  to  it  here ;  and 
the  distinguished  regard  which  the  Almighty  himself  will  pay  to 
it  hereafter,  (v.  5.  7.  9.  x.  40—42.  xviii.  23—35.  v.  21—26. 
XXV.  31 46.)  Then  he  reminds  them  of  the  repeated  punish- 
ments which  God  had  inflicted  on  their  forefathers  for  their  cruel 
and  barbarous  treatment  of  his  prophets,  and  assures  them  that  a 
still  more  accumulated  vengeance  was  reserved  for  themselves,  if 
thcv  obstinately  persisted  in  the  ways  of  cruelty  (xxiii.  27 — 39. 
X.  14,  15.)  ;  for  God,  though  patient  and  long-sufiering,  was  sure 
at  last  to  vindicate  his  elect,  and  to  punish  their  oppressors,  un- 
less they  repented,  believed,  and  reformed,  with  the  dreadful 
rigour  of  a  general  destruction,  (xxiv.  2.  &c.) 

These  and  similar  arfjumcnts  which  Saint  Matthew  has 
inserted  in  the  body  of  his  Gospel  (byway  of  comfort  to  the 
afflicted  Christians,  and  also  as  a  warning  to  their  injurious 
oppressors  and  persecutors)  evidently  refer  to  a  state  of  dis- 
tress and  persecution  under  which  the  church  of  Christ 
laboured  at  the  time  wiien  the  evangelist  advanced  and  urged 
them.  Now  the  greatest  persecution  ever  raised  an'ainst  the 
church,  while  it  was  composed  only  of  Jewisli  and  Samaritan 
converts,  was  that  which  was  commenced  by  the  Sanhedrin, 
.ind  was  afterwards  continued  and  conducted  by  Saul  with 
mplacable  rage  and  fury.  During  this  calamity,  which 
^sted  in  the  whole  about  six  years,  viz.  till  the  third  year 
.•f  Caligula  a.  d.  39  or  40  (when  the  Jews  were  too  much 
alarmea  concerning  their  own  affairs  to  give  any  further  dis- 
tiirl)ance  to  the  Cnristians^,  the  members  of  the  Christian 
church  stood  in  need  of  all  the  support,  consolation,  and 
assistance  that  could  be  administered  to  them.  But  what 
comfort  could  they  possibly  receive,  in  their  distressed  situa- 
tion, coniparable  to  that  wnich  resulted  from  the  example  of 
their  suffering  Master,  and  the  promise  he  had  made  to  his 
faithful  followers  1  This  example,  and  those  promises.  Saint 
Matthew  seasonably  laid  Ijefore  them,  towards  the  close  of 
this  period  of  trial,  for  their  imitation  and  encouragement, 
and  delivered  it  to  them,  as  the  anchor  of  their  hope,  to  keep 
them  steadfast  in  this  violent  tempest.  From  this  considera- 
tion Dr.  Owen  was  led  to  fix  the  date  of  Saint  Matthew's 
Gospel  to  the  year  38. ^ 

Tnirdly,  Saint  Matthew  ascribes  those  titles  of  sanctity  to 
Jerusalem,  by  which  it  had  been  distinguished  by  the  pro- 
phets and  ancient  historians,^  and  also  testifies  a  higher 
veneration  for  the  temple  than  the  other  evangelists  :^  and 
this  fact  proves  that  his  Gospel  was  written  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  not  after  it,  as  a  recent  scoffing  anta- 
gonist of  Christianity  has  asserted,  contrary  to  all  evidence. 
The  evangelist's  comparative  gentleness  in  mentioning  John 
the  Baptist's  reproof  of  Herod,  and  his  silence  concerning 
the  insults  offered  by  Herod  to  our  Lord  on  the  morning  of 
his  crucifixion,  are  additional  evidences  for  the  early  date  of 
his  Gospel :  for,  as  Herod  was  still  reigning  in  Galilee,  the 
evangelist  diplayed  no  more  of  that  sovereign's  bad  character 
than  was  absolutely  necessary,  lest  he  should  excite  Herod's 
jealousy  of  his  believing  subjects  or  their  disaffection  to  him. 
If  he  was  influenced  by  these  motives,  he  must  have  written 
before  the  year  39,  for  in  that  year  Herod  was  deposed  and 
banished  to  Lyons  by  Caligula. 

Lastly,  to  omit  circumstances  of  minor  importance,  Mat- 
thew's frequent  mention  (not  fewer  than  nine  times)  of  Pilate, 
as  being  then  actually  governor  of  Juda;a,  is  an  additional 
evidence  of  the  early  date  of  his  Gospel.  For  Josephus^ 
informs  us,  that  Pilate  having  been  ordered  by  Vitellius, 
govern(Jr  of  Syria,  to  go  to  Rome,  to  answer  a  complaint  of 
Hie  Samaritans  before  the  emperor,  hastened  thither,  but  be- 
fore he  arrived  the  emperor  was  dead.  Now,  as  Tiberius 
died  in  the  spring  of  37,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Saint 
Matthew's  Gospel  was  written  by  that  time.'' 

Dr.  Lardner,"  however,  and  Bishop  Percy ,«  think  that  they 
discover  marks  of  a  lower  date  in  Saint  Matthew's  writings. 
They  argue  from  the  knowledge  which  he  shows  of  the 
spirituality  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  excellence  of  the  moral 
aoove  the  ceremonial  law  :  and  from  the  great  clearness  with 

'  The  same  tcaiper  is  also  particularly  illustrated  in  all  our  Saviour's 
airacleg. 

*  Owen'a  Observations  on  the  Four  Gospels  (Svo.  Lond.  17&1.);  pp-  8 — 21. 

*  Compare  Neh.  xi.  1. 18.  Isa.  xlviii.2.  lii.  1.  Dan.  ix.  SI.  with  ilatt.  iv.  5. 
»■  35.  x.xvii.  53. 

*  Compare  Matt.  xii.  12.  with  Mark  xi.  15.  Luke  xix.  45.  andMatt.  xxvi.  61. 
with  Mark  liv.  58. 

'  ^"'-Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  iv.  §2. 
■  '  J.r  Townson's  Discourses  on  the  Gospels,  Works,  vol  i.  pp.  107—115. 
"  \\  orks,  Svo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  57,  58. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  163,  IM. 
Key  to  the  New  Test.  p.  55.  3d  edit. 
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which  the  comprehensive  design  of  the  Christian  dispensa 
tion,  as  extending  to  the  whole  Gentile  world,  together  with 
the  rejection  of  tlie  Jews,  is  unfolded  in  this  Gospel.  Of 
these  topics,  they  suppose  the  evangelist  not  to  have  treated, 
until  a  course  of  years  had  developed  their  meaning,  removed 
his  Jewish  prejuaices,  and  given  nim  a  clearer  discernment 
of  their  nature. 

This  objection,  however,  carries  but  little  force  with  it. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  as  Dr.  Townson  has  justly  observed, 
with  regard  to  the  doctrinal  part  of  his  Gospel,  if  Saint 
Matthew  exhibits  a  noble  idea  of  pure  religion  and  morality, 
he  teaches  no  more  than  he  had  heard  frequently  taught,  and 
often  opposed  to  the  maxims  of  the  Jews,  by  his  divine 
Instructor.  And  when  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  guide  into  all 
truth,  had  descended  upon  him,  it  seems  strange  to  imagine 
that  he  still  wanted  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  enlighten  his 
mind.  If  he  was  not  then  furnished  with  knowledge  to 
relate  these  things  as  an  evangelist,  how  was  he  qualified  to 
preach  them  to  tne  Jews  as  an  apostle  1 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  true  that  the  prophetic  parts  of  his 
Gospel  declare  the  extent  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  call- 
ing and  acceptance  of  the  Gentiles.  But  these  events  had 
been  plainly  foretold  by  the  ancient  prophets,  and  were  ex- 
pected by  devout  Israelites  to  happen  in  the  days  of  the  Mes- 
siah ;'•'  and  in  those  passages  which  relate  to  the  universality 
of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  the  evangelist  merely  states  that 
the  Gospel  would  be  successfully  preached  among  the  Gen- 
tiles in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  He  only  recites  the  words  of 
our  Saviour  without  any  explanation  or  remark  ;  and  we  know 
it  was  promised  to  the  apostles,  that  after  Christ's  ascension, 
•the  Holy  Spirit  should  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance, 
and  guide  them  into  all  truth.  "  Whether  Saint  Matthew 
was  aware  of  the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  before  the  Gospel  was 
actually  embraced  by  them,  cannot  be  ascertained :  nor  is  it 
material,  since  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  inspired  pen- 
men often  did  not  comprehend  the  full  meaning  of  their  own 
writings  when  they  reierred  to  future  events  ;  and  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  it  might  answer  a  good  purpose  to  have  the  future 
call  of  the  Gentiles  intimated  in  an  authentic  history  of  our 
Saviour's  ministry,  to  which  the  believing  Jews  might 
refer,  when  that  extraordinary  and  unexpected  event  should 
take  place.  Their  minds  would  thus  be  more  easily  satisfied ; 
and  ttiey  would  more  readily  admit  the  comprehensive  design 
of  the  Gospel,  when  they  found  it  declared  in  a  book  which 
they  acknowledged  as  the  rule  of  their  faith  and  practice."'" 

Once  more,  with  respect  to  the  argument  deduced  from 
this  evangelist's  mentioning  prophecies  and  prophetic  para- 
bles, that  speak  of  the  rejection  and  overthrow  of  the  Jews, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  if  this  argument  means,  that,  being 
at  first  prejudiced  in  favour  of  a  kingdom  to  be  restored  to 
Israel,  he  could  not  understand  these  prophecies,  and  there- 
fore would  not  think  of  relating  them  if  he  wrote  early; — 
though  the  premises  should  be  admitted,  we  may  justly  deny 
the  conclusion.  Saint  Matthew  might  not  clearly  discern  in 
what  manner  the  predictions  were  to  be  accomplished,  yet  he 
must  see,  what  tney  all  denounced,  that  God  would  reject 
those  who  rejected  tne  Gospel :  hence,  he  always  had  an  in- 
ducement to  notify  them  to  his  countrymen ;  and  the  soonei 
he  apprized  them  of  their  danger,  the  greater  charity  he 
showed  them." 

Since,  therefore,  the  objections  to  the  early  date  by  no 
means  balance  the  weight  of  evidence  in  its  favour,  we  are 
justified  in  assigning  the  date  of  this  Gospel  to  the  year  of 
our  Lord  37,  or  at  the  latest  to  the  year  38.  And  as  the 
weight  of  evidence  is  also  in  favour  of  Saint  Matthew's  hav 
ing  composed  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,*^  we  may  re- 
fer the  early  date  of  a.  d.  37  or  38  to  the /ormer,  and  a.  d.  61 
to  the  latter.  This  will  reconcile  the  apparently  conflicting 
testimonies  of  Irenteus  and  Eusebius  above  mentioned,'^ 
which  have  led  biblical  critics  to  form  such  widely  different 
opinions  concerning  the  real  date  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel. 

IV.  The  next  suoject  of  inquiry  respects  the  Language  in 
which  Saint  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel,  and  which  has  been 
contested  among  critics  with  no  small  degree  of  acrimony ; 
Erasmus,  Paraeus,  Calvin,  LeClerc,  Fabrlcius,  Pfeiffer,  Ur. 
Lightfoot,  Beausobre,  Basnage,  Wetstein,  Rumpa;us,  Dr. 
Whitby,  Edelmann,  Hug,  Fritsche,  Hoffman,  Moldenhavver, 

»  Thus  Zacharias,  the  father  of  the  llaptist,  speaks  of  Christ  as  coming 
to  give  light  to  thtm  that  sit  in  darknesi  and  in  the  shadote  of  death  (Lnka 
i.  79.).  which  description  includes  the  Gentiles ;  and  Simeon  expressly  calli 
him  o  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles.  (Luke  ii.  32.) 

10  Bishop  Toraline's  Elements  of  Christ.  Theol.  vol.  i.  p.  302. 

11  Dr.  Townson's  Discourses,  disc.  iv.  sect.  iv.  Works,  toI.  i.  pp.  116,  V7 
i»  See  pp.  298,  299.  infra. 

13  See  p.  296.  notes  3.  and  4.  supra. 
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Viser,  Harles,  Jones,  Drs.  Jortin,  Lardner,  Hejr,  and  Hales, 
Mr.  Hewlett,  and  others,  have  strenuously  vindicated  the 
Greek  original  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel.  On  the  other 
hand,  Bellarmiri,  Giotius,  Casaubon,  Bishops  Walton  and 
Tomline,  Drs.  Cave,  Hammond,  Mill,  Harwood,  Owen, 
Campbell,  and  A.  Clarke,  Simoi.,  Tillemont,  Pritius,  Du 
Pin,  Calmet,  Michaelis,  Storr,  Alber,  Grawitz,  and  others 
having  supported  the  opinion  of  Papias  as  cited  by  Irenajus, 
Origen,  Cyril,  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  other 
early  writers,  that  this  Gospel  was  written  in  Hebrew,  that 
is,  in  the  Western  Aramaean  or  Syro-Chaldaic^ dialect  then 
spoken  by  the  Jews,  which  Professor  Adler'  terms  the  Sy- 
nac;  and  which  consisted  chiefly  of  words  derived  from 
Hebrew  origin,  and  was  in  fact  the  Hebrew  corrupted  by  a 
large  mixture  of  foreign  words.  A  third  opinion  has  been 
offered  by  Dr.  Townson,  and  some  few  modern  divines,  that 
there  were  two  originals,  one  in  Hebrew,  and  the  other  in 
Greek.  He  thinks  that  there  seems  to  be  more  reason  for 
allowing  two  originals,  than  for  contesting  either ;  the  con- 
sent of  antiquity  pleading  strongly  for  the  Hebrew,  and  evi- 
dent marks  of  originality  for  the  Greek. 

1.  The  presumption,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  in  favour 
of  the  opinion  Jirst  stated,  that  Saint  Matthew  vrrote  in 
Greek  :  for  Greek,  as  we  have  already  seen,^  w^as  the  prevail- 
ing language  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles. 
Matthew,  too,  while  he  was  a  collector  of  customs,  and  be- 
fore he  was  called  to  be  an  apostle,  would  have  frequent  occa- 
sions both  to  write  and  to  speak  Greek,  and  could  not  dis- 
charge his  office  without  understanding  that  language.  We 
may  therefore  (say  the  advocates  for  this  hypothesis)  con- 
sider it  as  highly  probable,  or  even  certain,  that  he  understood 
Greek.  Besides,  as  all  the  other  evangelists  and  apostles 
wrote  their  Gospels  and  Epistles  in  that  language  for  the 
use  of  Christians  (whether  Jews  or  Gentiles)  throughout  the 
known  world,  and  as  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  though  in  the 
first  instance  written  for  the  use  of  Jewish  and  Samaritan 
converts,  was  ultimately  designed  for  universal  dissemination, 
it  is  not  likely  that  it  was  written  in  any  other  language  than 
that  which  was  employed  by  all  the  other  writers  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  presumption  is  corroborated  by  the  nume- 
rous and  remarkable  instances  of  verbal  agreement  between 
Matthew  and  the  other  evangelists  ;  which,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  wrote  in  Hebrew,  or  the  vernacular  Syro-Chal- 
daic  dialect,  would  not  be  credible.  Even  those  who  main- 
tain that  opinion  are  obliged  -to  confess  that  an  early  Greek 
translation  of  this  Gospel  was  in  existence  before  Mark  and 
Luke  composed  theirs,  which  they  saw  and  consulted.  Af- 
ter all,  the  main  point  in  dispute  is,  whether  the  present 
Greek  copy  is  entitled  to  the  authority  of  an  original  or  not ; 
and  as  this  is  a  question  of  real  and  serious  importance,  we 
shall  proceed  to  state  the  principal  arguments  on  both  sides. 

2.  The  modern  advocates  for  the  second  opinion  above  no- 
ticed, viz.  that  Saint  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew,  lay  most 
stress  upon  the  testimonies  of  Papias  (bishop  of  Hierapolis, 
A.  D.  IIG),  of  Irenaeus  (a.  d.  178),  and  of  Origen  (a.  d.  230)  ; 
which  testimonies  have  been  followed  by  Chrysostom,  Je- 
rome, and  others  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Christian  church. ^ 
But  these  good  men,  as  Wetstein  has  well  observed,  do  not 
so  properly  bear  testimony,  as  deliver  their  own  conjectures, 
which  we  are  not  bound  to  admit,  unless  they  are  supported 
by  good  reasons.  Supposing  and  taking  it  for  granted  that 
Matthew  wrote  for  the  Jews  in  Judaea,  they  concluded  that 
he  wrote  in  Hebrew  :*  and  because  the  fathers  formed  this 
conclusion,  modern  writers,  relying  on  their  authority,  have 
also  inferred  that  Matthew  composed  his  Gospel  in  that  lan- 
guage.    Let  us  now  review  their  testimonies. 

(L)  Papias,  as  cited  by  Eusebius,  says,*  "  Matthew  com- 
posed the  divine  oracles  in  the  Hebrew  dialect,  and  each  inter- 
preted them  as  he  was  ablej'^ 
*  (2.)  Irensus,  as  quoted  by  the  same  historian,^  says, 
"  Matthew  published  also  a  Scripture  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  Hebrews,  in  their  own  dialect," 


t  NonnuUa  Matthaji  ct  Marci  en\inciata  ex  indole  Linguae  Svriacce  expli- 
oantur Prolusio  J.  G.  C.  Adler.    Uaunia,  1781, 4to. 

«SeeVol.I.p.  193— 195. 

'  The  various  testimonies  of  tlie  ancient  fathers  concerning  the  Hebrew 
original  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  are  produced  and  considered  at  length  by 
.1.  T.  Buslav,  in  his  Dissertatio  Historico-Critico  Exegetica  de  Lingua  Origi- 
nali  Evangelii  secundum  Matthaeum.    Vralislaviae,  1826.  8vo. 

•>  Wetstenii  Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  p.  224.  note. 

6  MxT^aios  jusv  ouv  EBPAIAI  AlAAEKTil  TA  AOriA  STNEFPAf  TO- 
np/jiviuo-E  J"  «uT«  oi;  >iJui;»TO  sxacrTej.  Eusebii  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  39.  torn. 
i.  p.  133.  edit.  Keading. 

•  O  i^iv  Si  Mxt5«io;  iv  TOi;  EBPAOIE,  EN  TH  lAlA  XTiiN  AIAAEKTH, 
KAI  rrA*HN  ESENEfKEN  ETArrEAIOT.     Ibid.  lib.  v.  c.  8.  torn.  i.  p.  219. 


(3.)  Origen  as  cited  by  Eusebius,"  says,  "  As  I  have 
learned  by  tradition  concerning  the  four  Gospels,  which  alone 
are  received  without  dispute  by  the  whole  church  of  Goi' 
under  heaven. — The  first  was  written  by  Matthew,  once  s 
publican,  afterwards  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  pub- 
lished it  for  the  believers  of  Judaism,  composed  in  Hebrew 
letters.^^ 

In  opposition  to  these  testimonies,  it  is  contended  by  the 
advocates  for  the  Greek  original  of  the  Gospel, 

i.  That  the  testimony  of  Papias,  who  was  a  weak  and 
credulous  man,8  is  vague  and  indecisive;  that  he  had  not 
seen  the  Hebrew  Gospel  itself;  that  it  could  not  have  been 
intended  for  universal  circulation  by  his  own  account,  because 
every  one  was  not  able  to  interpret  it;  and  that  the  Greek 
Gospel  was  published  before  his  time,  as  appears  from  the 
express  or  tacit  references  made  by  the  apostolical  fathers 
who  were  all  prior  to  Papias,  and  all  of  whom  wrote  in 
Greek. 

ii.  The  passage  of  Irenaeus  above  given,  more  critically 
translated,  may  be  understood  to  signify  that,  in  addition  to 
his  Greek  Gospel,  Matthew  published  also  a  Hebrew  Gos- 
pel, for  the  benefit  of  the  Hebrews,  or  converts  from  Juda- 
ism, who  used  no  other  language  but  the  vernacular  dialect 
of  Palestine.  This,  Dr.  Hlales  thinks,  was  most  probably 
the  fact.3  This  might  be  the  original  basis  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  Nazarenes,  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites,  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrews,  cited  by  Origen,  Epiphanius,  and 
Jerome,  which  in  process  of  time  became  so  adulterated  by 
these  Judaizing  converts,  as  to  lose  all  authority  in  the 
church,  and  be  deemed  spurious. 

iii.  The  testimony  of  Origen  perfectly  corresponds  with 
this :  for  surely,  when  he  cited  tradition  for  the  existence  of 
a  Hebrew  Gospel,  written  by  Matthew  for  the  converts  from 
Judaism,  he  by  no  means  denied  but  rather  presupposed  his 
Greek  Gospel,  written  for  all  classes  of  Christians,  compos- 
ing the  whole  church  of  God  under  heaven,  for  whose  use  the 
Hebrew  Gospel  would  be  utterly  inadequate.  In  fact,  in 
his  treatise  on  prayer,  he  intimates  that  the  evangelist  pub 
lished  it  in  Greek  also ;  for,  discoursing  on  the  word  itticvo-iov, 
he  considers  it  as  formed  by  Matthew  himself.'"  That  Ori- 
gen considered  the  Greek  as  the  only  authentic  original  in 
his  time,  is  evident  for  the  following  reasons  : — 1.  Origen, 
in  his  Hexapla,  was  accustomed  to  correct  the  G}-eek  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  Hebrew  original :  but  he  vir- 
tually confesses  that  he  had  none  by  whicli  he  could  correct 
the  text  of  Matthew's  Gospel;"  and,  2.  He  expressly  cites'^ 
"  a  certain  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  if  any  one 
chooses  to  receive  it,  not  as  oi  authority,  h\xi  for  illustration' 
of  the  question  he  was  then  discussing.  Now,  if  this  He- 
brew Gospel  had  been  the  production  of  Saint  Matthew,  he 
certainly  would  have  cited  it  in  a  different  manner. 

iv.  In  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  as  we  now  have  it, 
there  is  no  appearance  of  its  being  a  translation ;  but  many 
considerations  prove  the  contrary.  For  how  can  we  account 
for  the  interpretation  of  Hebrew  names,  which,  by  an  author 
writing  in  Hebrew,  was  by  no  means  necessary  %  (Compare 
Matt.  1.  23.  xxvii.  33.  46.)  Again,  why  should  the  testimo- 
nies and  parallel  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  be  cited, 
not  from  the  original  Hebrew,  but  generally  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version,  even  when  that  diners  from  the  Hebrew'^ 
Lastly,  how  does  it  happen,  that  all  the  versions  which  are 
extant,  such  as  the  Latin,  the  Syriac,  the  Coptic,  the  Arme- 
nian, and  the  Ethiopic,are  adapted,  not  to  the  Hebrew  origi- 
nal, but  to  the  GreeK  translation  1  These  questions  are  all 
readily  answered,  if  we  admit  that  Matthew  wrote  Iws  Gos- 
pel in  Greek.'2 

■<  Eusebii  Hist.  E  cl.  lib.  vi.  c.  25.  torn.  i.  p.  290.  ils  '.v  jrapiJoo-M  y.xbuiv 
rrepj  Tajv  Tea-<r.«p*v  t\>-j.yyi'Kiuav  ....  on  ^fjiiov  /at  yipx^rrai  to  x«t«  .... 
MAT0AION  t/.StS^y.o-ra  toi;  xiri  louSaio-juou  jrxTTtuo-tto-i,  rTAMMASIN 
EBPAlKOIi;    iTNETAFMENDN. 

«  See  Jorlin's  Remarks  on  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  309,  310.  2d  edit. 

»  This  conjecture,  Dr.  Hales  remarks,  derives  additional  weight  from 
the  incorrect  reports  of  Eutychius  and  Theophylact,  that  Matthew  wrote 
his  Hebrew  Gospel  at  Jerusalem,  which  John  the  Evangelist  translated 
into  Greek.    Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  p.  C65. 

•0  Origen  de  oratione,  c.  161.  p.  150.  edit.  Reading. 

'«  See  his  words,  Op.  torn.  iii.  p.  671.  edit.  De  la  Rue,  or  in  Bishop 
Marsh's  Michaehs,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  pp.  114,  115.,  where  they  are  cited  and 
explained. 

«»  Dr.  Lardner  has  given  the  passage  at  length,  Works,  8vo.  vol  »•'.  p. 
506. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  553. 

13  Mr.  Hewlett's  note  on  Matt.  i.  1.  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  6t>4 
—667.  Lardner's  Supp.  to  Credibility,  chap.  5.  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp. 
45—65.  ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  157-167.)  Pritii,  Intro-!.  8d  Nov.  Test.  pp.  298— 
311.  Moldenhawer,  Introd.  ad  Libros  Canor:,  ,rf,  pp.  247—254.  Michaelis, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  112—201.  Ruuipa;i,  Com.  Grit,  in  Nov.  Test.  pp.  81—84.  Viser, 
Herra.  Sacr.  Nov.  Test,  pars  ii.  pp.  344—352.  Dr.  Campbell's  Preface  to 
Matthew,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-20.  Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  17—59.  Alber 
Herraeneut  Novi  Test.  vol.  i.  pp.  239—244. 
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It  only  remains  mat  we  briefly  notice  the  t/n'rd  opinion 
above  mcintioned  ;  viz.  that  there  were  two  orijrlnals, — one 
in  Hebrew,  the  other  in  Greek,  but  both  written  by  Saint 
Matthew.  This  o|)inion,  we  believe,  was  first  intimated  by 
Sixtus  Senensis,'  Irom  whom  it  was  adopted  liy  Dr.s.  VVhii- 
by,2  Benson,^  Hey.  and  Townson,  Bishops  Cleaver  and  (ileijr, 
and  some  other  modern  divines.  The  consent  of  antiquity 
pleads  stronirly  for  the  Hebrew,  and  evident  marks  fif  orirfi- 
nality  for  the  Gret^k.  Bishop  (ilciir  ihiidcs,  that  Saint  Mat- 
thew, on  liis  departure  to  preacii  the;  Gospel  to  the  (ientiles, 
left  with  the  church  of  .lerusalem,  or  at  least  with  some  of  its 
members,  the  Hebrew  or  Syriae  memorandums  of  our  Lord's 
doctrines  and  miracles,  whidi  he  had  made  for  his  own  use 
at  the  time  when  the  doctrines  were  taupht,  and  the  miracles 
performed;  and  tliat  the  Greek  Gospel  was  written  lonjT 
after  the  apostles  had  quitted  Jerusalem,  and  dispersed  ihem- 
seWes  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  office.  This 
conjecture  receives  some  countcuiance  from  tlie  terms  in 
which  Eusebius,  when  givingr  his  own  opinion,  mentions 
Saint  Matthew's  Gospel.  "  Matthew,"  says  that  historian, 
"  having  first  preached  to  the  Hebrews,  delivered  to  them, 
when  he  was  preparing  to  depart  to  other  countries,  liis  (jios- 
pel  composed  in  their  native  language :  that  to  those,  from 
whom  he  was  sent  away,  he  might  by  his  writings  supply 
the  loss  of  his  presence."^  This  opinion  is  further  corrono- 
nited  by  the  fact,  that  there  are  instances  on  record  of  au- 
thors who  have  themselves  published  the  same  work  in  two 
languages.  Thus  Josephus  wrote  the  History  of  the  Jewish 
War  in  Hebrew  and  Greek.'*  In  like  manner  we  have  two 
originals,  one  in  Latin,  the  other  in  English,  of  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  of  the  Anglican  church.  As  Saint  Matthew 
wanted  neither  ability  nor  disposition,  we  cannot  think  he 
wanted  inducement  to  "  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist"  for 
his  brethren  of  the  common  faith,  Hellenists  as  well  as  He- 
brews ;  to  both  of  whom  charity  made  him  a  debtor.  The 
popular  language  of  the  first  believers  was  Hebrew,  or  what 
IS  called  so  by  the  sacred  and  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  : 
but  those  who  spoke  Greek  quickly  became  a  considerable 
Dart  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

From  a  review  of  all  the  arguments  adduced  on  this  much 
litigated  question,  we  cannot  but  prefer  the  last  stated  opi- 
nion as  that  which  best  harmonizes  with  the  consent  of  anti- 
quity, namely,  that  Saint  Matthew  wrote  first  a  Hebrew 
Gospel  for  the  use  of  the  first  Hebrew  converts.  Its  subse- 
quent disappearance  is  easily  accounted  for,  by  its  being  so 
corrupted  by  the  Ebionites  that  it  lost  all  its  authority  in  the 
church,  and  was  deemed  spurious,  and  also  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  Greek  language,  especially  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  when  the  Jewish  language  and  every  thing  be- 
longing to  the  Jews  fell  into  the  utmost  contempt.  It  also 
is  clear,  that  our  present  Greek  Gospel  is  an  authentic  origi- 
nal, and  consequently  an  inspired  production  of  the  evange- 
list Matthew,  written  (not  as  Bishop  Gleig  and  other  writers 
suppose,  long  after  our  Lord's  resurrection  and  ascension, 
but)  within  a  few  years  after  those  memorable  and  important 
events.'' 

V.  Of  the  Genuineness  and  Authenticity  of  Saint  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  we  have  the  most  satisfactory  evidence. 
There  are  seven  distinct  allusions  to  it  in  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas;  two  in  Clement's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ;  ten 
in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  ;  nine  in  the  genuine  Epistles  of 
Ignatius  ;  and  five  in  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp.  In  the  time 
of  Papias  it  was  well  known,  and  is  expressly  ascribed  to 
the  evangelist  by  him,  and  by  several  ancient  writers  of  the 
first  century  that  were  consulted  by  Eusebius.^  In  the  fol- 
lowing century  it  was  recognised  by  Tatian,  who  composed 
his  harmony  of  the  four  evangelists,  and  by  Hegesippus,  a 
Hebrew  Christian ;  and  it  is  repeatedly  quoted  by  Justin 
Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  also  by  Celsus,  the  most  saga- 
cious and  inquisitive  adversary  of  Christianity.     In  the  third 


«  Sixtus  Senens.  Biblioth.  Sanct.  lib.  vii.  p.  582. 
»  Preface  to  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  vol.  i.  p.  1. 

■  Benson's  Hist,  of  the  First  Planting  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol.  i. 
p.257. 

♦  Eusebius,  Eccl.  Mist.  lib.  iii.  c.  24. 

•  Dr.  Hey'3  Norrisian  Lectures,  vol.  i.  pp.  2S,  29.     Bisliop  Gleid's  edit,  of 
stackhouse,  vol.  iii.  p.  112.     Dr.  Towiison's  VVorks,  vol.  i.  pp.  30—32. 

^  •  There  are  <i.vtant  in  print  two  editions  of  a  Hebrew  Gospel,  one  pub- 
lished by  Jean  je  Tilet,  Bishop  of  Brieu.x,  at  Paris,  in  1555,  the  other  pub- 
lished by  Munster  at  Basil,  in  1557 ;  but  it  is  certain  that  neither  of  these 
13  St.  Matthew's  original,  and  that  neither  of  them  was  used  by  the  Naza- 
renes  or  by  the  Ebt'onites.  See  an  account  of  them  in  MichaeUs,  vol.  iii. 
vp.  195—201. 
'  HisL  Eccl.  Ub.  iii  c.36. 


century,  Tertullian,  Ammonius,  the  author  of  the  harmony, 
Julius  Africanus,  and  Origen,  unanimously  quote  this  Gos 
pel  as  the  undoubted  production  of  Matthew,  who  are  follow 
ed  by  a  long  train  of  ecclesiastical  writers.'*  The  fact, 
therefore,  is  fully  established,  that  Matthew,  the  apostle  of 
our  Saviour,  was  the  author  of  that  Gospel  which  is  placed 
first  in  our  editions  of  the  New  Testament. 

Faustus,  a  Manichean  bishop  (who  wrote  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century),  atlempfed,  indeed,  to  prove  that 
this  Gosnel  was  not  written  by  Saint  Matthew,  on  account 
of  the  oljlif/ue  manner  of  expression  wliich  occurs  in  Matt.  ix. 
9. — Andtus  Jesus puisea  f(jrth  from  thence,  lie  saw  a  man  namea 
Mullhen;  sitlins;  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  and  he  suith  unto 
liim.  Follow  me.  Jlnd  he  arose  a7id  followed  him.  Hence, 
say^  Faustus,  "  Matthew  did  not  write  that  Gospel,  but 
some  other  person  under  his  name,  as  is  clear  from  those 
words  of  the  pretended  Matthew  :  for  who,  writing  concern- 
ing himself,  would  say,  he  saw  a  man,  and  called  him,  and 
HE  followed  him  ;  and  would  not  rather  say.  He  saw  me, 
and  called  me,  and  1  followed  him  ]"  Nothing,  however, 
can  be  more  weak  than  this  mode  of  arguing:  Tor  it  is  an 
undeniable  fact  that  this  obli(iue  way  of  writing  is  common 
among  profane  historians,  both  ancient  and  modern  :  wlio  fre- 
quently speak  of  themselves  not  in  the  first  but  in  the  ihira 
jxrsdii.  Moses  uniformly  speaks  thus  of  himself,-',  as  Jesus 
Christ,  and  his  disciples  also,  very  frequently  did.'"  So  that 
the  oI)jection  of  Faustus  falls  to  the  ground  for  want  of 
proof." 

VI.  But,  though  we  have  such  a  chain  of  unbroken  evi- 
dence, the  most  clear  and  decisive  that  can  possibl)'  be  ad- 
duced or  desired,  to  the  genuineness  of  Saint  Matthew's 
Gospel,  several  attempts  have  of  late  years  been  made  by 
those  who  deny  the  miraculous  conception  of  our  Saviour,'^ 
to  expunge  the  two  first  chapters  from  the  sacred  code,  as 
being  a  spurious  interpolation  :  and,  hence,  a  recent  antago- 
nist of  divine  revelation  has  taken  occasion  (without  exa- 
mining the  mass  of  evidence  to  the  contrary^  to  affirm  that  the 
whole  Gospel  is  a  falsehood."  We  have,  nowever,  indispu- 
table evidence,  both  internal  and  external,  that  these  chapters 
form  an  integral  part  of  that  Gospel. 

[i.]  With  regard  to  the  ex/erna/ evidence  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  chapters  : — 

1.  In  theirs/  place,  the  beginning  of  the  third  chapter  («fAE 
rcu;  njutpaji  aeivui;,  J^'oiv  in  those  daits)  manifestly  shows  that 
something  had  preceded,  to  which  these  words  must  refer."  If 
we  examine  the  end  of  the  second  chapter,  where  Jesus  is  said 
to  have  come  and  dwelt  with  his  parents  at  Nazareth,  it  will  be 
manifest  to  what  time  tho.se  words  are  to  be  referred.  Some, 
indeed,  have  objected  that  the  words  "J\  ow  m  those  days'^  are 
not  the  words  of  Matthcv/,  but  of  his  Greek  translator,  who  thua 
connected  the  first  and  second  chapters  with  the  third. — But  thi« 
conjecture  (for  the  objection  amounts  to  nothing  more)  i.s  op- 
posed by  the  fact  that  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  was,  as  wc  hava 
already  seen,  not  translated  into  Greek  by  any  person,  but  wai 
originally  written  in  that  language  by  the  evangelist  himself. 
And,  to  mention  no  other  arguments  by  which  it  is  opposed,  il 
is  contradicted  by  the  following  undisputed  passage  in  Matt.  iv. 
13.,  where  we  read  ".ind  Jesus  leaving-  J\'azarelh."  Now, 
how  could  Saint  Matthew  have  thus  recorded  his  departure  from 
Nazareth,  unless  chap.  ii.  13.  had  preceded,  where  we  are  told 
that  he  came  and  dwelt  in  that  town?'^     Further,  in  the  first 

8  For  an  account  of  these  later  writers,  see  Lardncr"8  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi. 
pp.  49—52  ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  lo9— Itil.  As  the  references  to  Dr.  L.'s  work! 
for  the  earlier  fathers  have  already  been  given  in  the  notes  to  Vol.  I.  p.  41 
—45.,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  them.  The  reader  who  may  not  posscsi 
or  have  the  opportunity  of  consulting  Dr.  Lardner's  works,  will  find  tha 
quotations  above  noticed,  in  the  learned  Jeremiah  Jones's  New  and  Full 
Metliod  of  settling  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  17—42.  8vo.  Oxford,  1798. 

»  See  Vol.  I.  p.  61,  62.  supra :  and  also  compare  other  instances  from  the 
Old  Testament,  in  Gen.  iv.  21.  xliv.  19.  Num.  xxiv.  3, 4.  1  Sam.  xii.  11.  Jer. 
xxviii.  5. 10.  15.  .lonah  i.  1.  and  throushout  that  book. 

««  Compare  Matt.  viii.  20.  xi.  19.  xviii.  11.  Luke  xviii.  8.  John  v.  23. 25—27. 
xxi.  24. 

"  Augustin  contra  Faustum,  lib.  xvii.  c.4.  Glassii  Philologia  Sacra,  torn.  l. 
p.  649.  edit.  Dalhii ;  or  column  1238  of  the  Leipsic  edition,  4to.  1725. 

>»  Particularly  by  Dr.  Williams  in  his  "  Free  Inquiry,"  first  published  in 
1771,  and  again  m  1789,  4to. ;  and  tlie  editors  of  the  modern  Socinian  version 
of  the  New  Testament. 

i»  Professor  Bauer,  of  Altorf,  in  Germany,  boldly  affirms  that  the  narra 
live  of  the  miraculous  conception,  recorded  by  Slatiliew  and  Luke,  is  a 
philosophical  m<jlhos  or  fable  of  later  date  !  !  !  Brevarium  Theolo'ife  Bib 
licK.  p.  '.MS.    Lipsis,  1S03,  8vo. 

t«  This  was  agreeable  to  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  writers  ;  who,  when 
commencing  their  narratives,  were  accustomed  to  add  the  name  of  the 
king,  prince,  or  other  person,  in  whose  time  any  event  is  said  to  have  coma 
to  pass,  and  to  preface  it  with  the  formula,  In  the  days  of  ■•■  ■  To  men- 
tion no  other  instances,  see  Isaiah  i.  1. 

»•  Kiiinoel,  Coinm.  in  Historicos  N.  T.  Libros,  vol  i.  d.  lo 
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and  second  chapters  of  Matthew  we  tind  quotations  made  from 
the  Old  Testament  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  parts 
of  his  Gospel.  Moreover,  the  want  of  a  genealogy  in  this  Gos- 
pel, which  was  written  for  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine,  would 
be  a  deficiency  in  the  work.' 

2.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  tivo 
first  chapters  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  are  to  be  found  in 
ALL  the  ancient  manuscripts  now  extant,  which  are  entire,  as 
well  as  in  many  that  have  come  down  to  us,  mutilated  by  the 
hand  of  time,2  and  also  in  all  the  ancient  versions  without  ex- 
ception. Some  of  the  manuscripts  now  extant,  particularly  the 
Vatican  and  the  Cambridge  manuscripts,  and  the  Codex  Rescrip- 
tus  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,'  are  undoubtedly 
of  very  high  antiquity,  bearing  date  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  cen- 
turies at  latest,  if  they  are  not  earlier.  The  versions  carry  us 
still  higher.  The  Peschito,  or  Old  Syriac,  and  what  is  called 
the  Old  Italic,  are  nearly  coeval  with  the  formation  of  the  canon 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  Coptic,  Arabic,  and  other  versions, 
also  bear  marks  of  high  antiquity :  and  though  some  of  them 
contain  discrepancies  of  more  or  less  moment  from  the  copies 
generally  received,  yet  all  of  them  have  this  part  of  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  as  integral  portions  of  the  whole. 

Much  stress,  indeed,  has  been  laid  upon  the  genealogy  being 
separated  from  the  other  parts  of  the  Gospel  in  some  Latin 
manuscripts ;  but  the  spuriousness  of  the  genealogy  is  not  a 
necessary  consequence  of  such  separation.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  as  Kuiniiel,''  and  the  learned  annotator  on  Michaelis,* 
have  both  remarked,  the  transcribers  of  the  Latin  manuscripts, 
who  wrote  the  genealogy  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  Gospel, 
were  actuated  not  by  critical  but  by  theological  motives  ;  they 
found  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  genealogy  in  Matt.  i.  wdth  that 
of  Luke  iii.,  and,  therefore,  they  wished  to  get  rid  of  it.  And, 
secondly,  although  the  genealogy  is  thus  separated  in  some  Latin 
manuscripts,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  copyists  either 
deemed  it  to  be  without  authority,  or  were  desirous  of  getting 
rid  of  it ;  for,  in  the  illuminated  copies  of  this  Gospel,  so  far 
from  any  stigma  being  thrown  upon  the  genealogy  (though  se- 
parated in  the  way  described),  it  is  in  general  particularly  em- 
bellished, and  as  much  ornamented  by  the  artist  as  the  succeed- 
ing passages. 

3.  Besides  the  uncontradicted  testimony  of  manuscripts  and 
versions,  we  have  the  clear  and  undisputed  evidence  of  the 
anciert  fathers  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  these  chapters, 
whence  they  have  cited  both  words  and  verses  in  their  writings ; 
to  which  we  may  add,  that  the  earliest  opposers  of  Christianity 
never  appear  to  have  doubted  their  genuineness.  As  the  miracu- 
lous conception  of  our  Saviour  is  a  vital  and  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  the  Christian  revelation,  we  think  it  right  to  state  these 
evidences  more  particularly. 

(1.)  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  towards  the  close 
of  the  second  century  (a.  d.  194),  speaking  of  the  order  of  the 
Gospel  which  he  had  received  from  the  presbyters  of  more 
ancient  times,  says  expressly  that  the  Gospels  containing  the 
genealogies  were  first  written/'  Here,  then,  we  have  two  things 
proved,  viz.  the  curiosity  and  inquisitiveness  of  the  ancient 
Christians,  concerning  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  which 
they  had  received,  and  likewise  an  assurance  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  genealogies  in  Matt.  i.  and  Luke  iii.  This  testimony  to 
the  first  chapter  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  is  so  strong,  as  to 
put  its  antiquity  and  genuineness  beyond  all  question. 

(2.)  In  a  fragment  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  composed  by 
Hegesippus,  a  converted  Jew,  who  flourished  a.  d.  173,  which  is 
preserved  by  Eusebius,'  there  is  an  account  of  the  emperor  Do- 
mitian's  inquiry  after  the  posterity  of  David,  two  of  whom  were 

«  Schmiicker's  Biblical  Theology,  vol.  ii.  p.  149. 

o  The  Codex  Ebnerianus,  a  manuscript  written  at  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  begins  with  Matt.  i.  18.  Tou  Jtt  iJirou  Xpio-rou  i)  yswijo-ic 
ouTu;  iif,  Now  the  birlh  of  Jesus  Christ  was  on  this  wise.  Since  no  book 
can  well  begin  with  the  particle  Ss,  now,  we  may  conclude  that  in  the  more 
ancient  Greek  manuscripts,  whence  the  Codex  Ebnerianus  was  cojjied, 
something  preceded,  viz.  the  genealogy,  as  in  other  Greek  manuscripts. 
Bishop  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  136.  See  also  Griesbach's 
Es-i/tixpoi.  to  his  Commentarius  Criticus  in  Groscum  Matthoei  Textum,  4to. 
Jena,  1801. 

»  An  account  of  these  manuscripts  is  given  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
work.  In  the  Codex  Rescriptus  above  noticed,  we  find  the  first  two  chap- 
ters of  Saint  Matthew's  Oospel,  with  the  exception  of  some  verses,  which 
are  wanting  from  mutilation,  viz.  the  first  sixteen  verses  of  the  first  chap- 
ter; and  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  and  from  twelve  to  the  twenty- 
third  verses  of  the  second  chapter. 

*  Kuinoel,  Comm.  in  Historicos  Libros,  Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  13. 
»  Bp.  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  partii.  p.  139. 

•  See  the  passage  at  length,  both  in  Greek  and  English,  in  Dr.  I.avdner's 
Works,  8vo.  vol.  il.  pp.  211,  212.  and  notes  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  395. 

■>  Eccl.  Hist  lib.  lii.  c.  19, 20.  See  the  original  passage  in  Dr.  Lardner's 
Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  142, 143. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  356,  357. 


brought  before  him:  "for,"  adds  the  historian,  "he  too  was 
afraid  of  the  coming  of  Ch"ist,  as  well  as  fferod."  In  this  pas- 
sage there  is  an  expUcit  reference  to  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew, 
which  plainly  shows  that  this  portion  of  his  Gospel  was  received 
by  this  Hebrew  Christian,  who  used  our  Greek  Gospel.  Or,  if 
he  used  only  the  Hebrew  edition  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  it 
is  equally  certain  that  the  historical  fact  alluded  to  must  have 
been  extant  in  it  in  the  time  of  Hegesippus. 

(3.)  Justin  Martyr,  who,  we  have  already  seen,  flourished 
about  the  year  140,  has,  in  his  writings,  so  many  and  such  de- 
cisive references  to  these  two  chapters,  as  nearly  to  supply  a 
recapitulation  of  all  the  facts  related  in  them,  and  in  such  lan- 
guage as  clearly  proves  that  his  information  was  principally 
derived  from  those  chapters.  The  very  words,  also,  of  Saint 
Matthew  are  sometimes  quoted  with  a  precision  so  unequivocal 
as  to  determine  the  source  of  the  quotations.  Passages  and 
phrases  which  occur  in  Saint  Matthew  only,  and  applications 
of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Micah  and  Jeremiah,  which  are 
made  by  no  other  evangelist,  are  adopted  by  him  with  a  literal 
adherence  to  Saint  Matthew's  text ;  and,  what  renders  the  de- 
monstration perfect,  with  a  literal  adherence  to  those  very  cita- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  Saint  Matthew  has 
departed  from  the  words  both  of  the  Hebrew  and  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint.8 

(4.)  Ignatius,  who  flourished  a.  d.  107,  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,9  has  an  express  reference  to  the  history  of  the  Virgin 
Mary's  miraculous  conception  of  our  Lord,  and  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  star  that  so  wonderfully  announced  his  birth.  Now, 
as  this  father  was  contemporary  with  the  apostles,  and  survived 
the  evangelist  John  only  six  or  seven  years,  we  have  in  his  tes- 
timony what  amounts  to  that  of  the  apostles  for  the  truth  and 
authenticity  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel. 

As  the  testimonies  of  IrensBUs  and  all  the  later  fathers  are 
undisputed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  their  evidence.  Let 
us  appeal  in  the  next  place  to 

4.  The  Testimonies  of  the  Knemies  of  Christianity. — Three 
of  these  are  peculiarly  distinguished  for  their  enmity  to  the 
Christian  name  and  faith ;  viz.  the  emperor  Julian,  who  wrote 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century ;  Porphyry,  who  wrote  in  the 
third  century ;  and  Celsus,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  Though  their  works  are  lost,  their  arguments  are  pre- 
served in  the  answers  of  their  opponents ;  and  from  these  it  ap- 
pears that  they  were  by  no  means  deficient  in  industry  to  dis- 
cover means  of  invalidating  any  portion  of  the  Gospel  history. 
They  stated  many  objections  to  particular  circumstances  in  the 
narrative  of  the  miraculous  conception,  but  never  entertained  the 
most  remote  idea  of  treating  the  whole  as  spurious.  They  did 
not  contend,  as  our  modern  objectors  do,  that  Saint  Matthew 
and  Saint  Luke  never  wrote  these  accounts  ;  but  that,  in  writing 
them,  they  committed  errors  or  related  falsehoods.'"  That  Celsus, 
in  particular,  was  specifically  acquainted  with  the  genealogy 
contained  in  the  first  chapter  is  evident :  for  he  speaks  of  histo- 
rians who  trace  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  from  the  first  father  of 
the  human  family  and  from  Jewish  kings."  By  the  former,  Luke 
must  be  intended;  and  by  the  latter,  Matthew.  That  Celsus 
should  pass  over  unnoticed  the  seeming  contradiction  of  the 
genealogy  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  is  no  more  remarkable  than 
that  he  should  omit  to  mention  many  other  things.'^  Besides 
the  testimonies  of  these  enemies  of  the  Gospel,  we  can  produce 
another  of  still  higher  antiquity — that  of  Cerinthus,  an  heresi- 
arch  who  was  contemporary  with  the  evangelist  Saint  John. 
Cerinthus  received  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  (though  not 
entire),  and  Epiphanius  expressly  states  that  his  followers  "pre- 
ferred it  on  account  of  its  genealogy."  The  same  father  also 
records,  in  terms  equally  explicit,  that,  "it  is  allowed  by  all 

THAT  CeUINTHUS  MADE  USE  OF  THE  BEGINNING  of  Saint  Mat' 

»  Archbp.  Magce  on  the  Atonement,  vol.  ii.  p.  440.  In  pp.  448—454.  he 
has  adduced  the  passages  at  length  from  .Tustin.  See  also  Dr.  Lardner's 
account  of  .Justin,  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  119—122. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  343—345. 
The  testimony  of  Justin  is  also  examined  at  length  in  Ilug'f;  Introduction 
to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.  282—284.,  where  the  words  of  Matthew  and 
Justin  are  exhibited  in  parallel  columns. 

9  The  following  is  the  passage  of  Ignatius  above  alluded  to  :— "Now  the 
virginity  of  Mary  and  her  delivery  were  kept  in  secret  from  the  prince  of 
this  work! ;  as  was  also  the  death  of  our  Lord ;— Three  of  the  most  notable 
mysteries  [of  the  Gospel],  yet  done  in  secret  by  God.  How  then  was  [our 
Saviour]  manifested  to  the  world  1  A  star  shone  in  heaven  beyond  all  the 
other  stars,  and  its  light  was  inexpressible;  and  its  novelty  struck  terror 
[into  men's  minds]."  Ignalii  Epist.  ad  Ephes.  sect.  19.  Cotclerii  Patrea 
Apostolici,  torn.  ii.  p.  51. 

«o  See  the  passage  of  Julian  at  length,  in  Lanhv  3vo.  vol.  viii.  p.  397. ; 
410.  vol.  iv.  p.  .3.34. ;  of  Porphyry,  in  Dr.  Mill's  Pi-.jjegomena  to  his  editioa 
of  tlie  New  Testament,  «i  702,  703. ;  and  of  Cels!'  ,  inLardner,  8vo.  vol.  viii 
pp.  10,  11.  19—22.58,  59.  63. ;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  116.  121, 122.  143.  145. 

«'  Stor.  Opuscula  Academica,  torn.  iii.  p.  106. 

»»  Schmucker's  Biblical  Theology,  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 
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thews  Gospel,  and  from  thence  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
Jesus  -was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary."^  To  these  decisive 
testimonies  of  the  adversaries  of  Christianity  we  add  a  fact  by 
no  means  unimportant,  as  an  accessory  proof;  which  is,  that  no 
objectiona  were  ever  brought  against  these  chapters  in  the  early 
centuries,  during  the  heat  of  religious  contention,  when  all  par- 
ties sought  to  defend  themselves,  and  to  assail  their  opponents, 
by  arguments  of  all  kinds,  industriously  drawn  from  every 
quarter.* 

[ii.]  Against  the  weijrht  of  this  positive  evidence,  which 
so  clearly,  lully,  and  decisively  establishes  the  genuineness 
of  the  narratives  of  the  miraculous  conception  oy  Matthew 
and  Luke,  and  places  them  on  the  same  footinfr  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  Gospels,  the  antagonists  of  their  authen- 
ticity nave  attempted  to  produce  arguments  partly  external 
and  partly  collateral  or  internal. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  external  evidence,  they  affirm,  on  the 
authority  of  Lpiphanius  and  Jerome,  that  these  narratives 
were  wanting  in  the  copies  used  by  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebion- 
ites,  that  is,  by  the  ancient  Hebrew  Christians,  for  whose 
instruction  this  Gospel  was  originally  written,  and  conse- 
quently formed  no  part  of  the  genuine  narrative.  In  this 
statement,  the  terms  Hebrew  Christians,  Nazarenes,  and 
Ebionites,  are  classed  together  as  synonymous ;  whereas  they 
were  decidedly  distinct,  as  the  late  Bishop  Horsley  has  long 
since  shown. 

The  Hebrew  Christians,  to  whom  Saint  Matthew  wrote,  were 
the  body  of  Jewish  converts  in  his  time,  who  laid  aside  the  use 
of  the  Mosaic  law. 

Of  the  Nazarenes  there  were  two  descriptions :  1.  The  Naza- 
renes of  the  better  sort,  who  were  orthodox  in  their  creed,  though 
they  continued  to  observe  the  Mosaic  law :  bat  being  great  ad- 
mirers of  Saint  Paul,  they  could  not  esteem  the  law  generally 
necessary  to  salvation.  2.  The  Nazarenes  of  a  worse  sort  were 
bigoted  to  the  Jewish  law,  but  still  orthodox  in  their  creed,  for 
any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary.  These  were  the  proper 
Nazarenes  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  and  Jerome.  Both  of 
these  classes  of  Nazarenes  believed  Jesus  Christ  to  be  born  of  a 
virgin  by  the  special  interposition  of  God,  and  consequently  re- 
ceived the  two  first  chapters  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel. 

The  Ebionites  also  were  divided  into  two  classes:  1.  Those 
who  denied  our  Lord's  divinity,  but  admitted  the  fact  of  the  mi- 
raculous conception :  consequently  the  two  first  chapters  of  Mat- 
thew were  admitted  by  them;  and,  2.  Ebionites  of  a  worse  sort, 
who,  though  they  denied  the  miraculous  conception,  still  main- 
tained a  union  of  Jesus  with  a  divine  being,  which  commenced 
upon  his  baptism.  These  Ebionites,  Epiphanius  relates,  made 
use  of  a  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  was  not  only  de- 
fective, but  also  contained  many  fabulous  stories.  The  Ebion- 
ites, he  adds,  branched  off  from  the  Nazarenes,  and  did  not 
appear  until  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.-' 

Now,  since  the  Ebionites  "  of  a  worse  sort,"  as  Bishop  Hors- 
ley terms  them,  did  not  make  their  appearance  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  century,  and  as  they  used  a  mutilated 
and  corrupted  copy  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  absence  of  the 
two  first  chapters  of  Matthew  from  their  Gospel  is  so  far  from 
making  any  thing  against  the  authenticity  of  those  chapters, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  affords  a  strong  evidence  for  it ;  since 
we  are  enabled  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  omission  of  those 
chapters  in  their  copies,  and  to  prove  from  the  united  antecedent, 
concurrent,  and  subsequent  testimonies  of  various  writers,  both 
Christians  and  adversaries  of  Christianity,  that  they  did  exist  in 
all  the  other  copies  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  were  explicitly 
referred  to  or  cited  by  them.^ 

»  See  the  passage  of  Epiphanius,  in  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ix.  pp.  322.  329. ; 
Ito.  vol.  iv.  pp.  565.  570. 

•  Quarterly  Roview,  vol.  i.  p.  321. 

•  See  the  various  passages  of  Ireiixiis,  TertuUian,  Epiphanius,  Jerome 
and  other  fathers,  in  Gardner,  8vo.  vol.  viii.  pp.  19—24. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  483 
—485.  Bishop  Ilorsley's  Tracts  in  reply  to  Dr.  Priestley,  pp.  378—336. 
(edition  of  1789.)  Mosheim's  Coininentaries  on  the  Aflairs  of  Christians, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  194—204.  Dr.  J.  P.  Sniitli's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah, 
vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  731—741. 

•  The  reader  who  may  be  desirous  of  investisaiing  at  length  the  evi- 
dence of  the  authenticity  of  Matt.  i.  and  ii.  will  find  it  very  copiously  dis- 
caseed  in  Dr.  Nares's  masterly  Remarks  on  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the 
New  Tesument,  pp.  4—27.  (2d  edit.);  Archbp.  Laurence's  Critical  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  14—50.  8vo. 
Oxford,  1811  ;  Archbp.  Magee's  Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  vol.  ii.  part 
'■  pp.  419—454. ;  the  auarterly  Review,  vol.  i.  pp.  320—326. ;  the  Sixth  Ser- 
mon in  Mr.  Falconer's  Banipton  Lectures  for  1810,  pp.  175—207. ;  Dr.  Bell's 
Arguments  in  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  two  first  chapters  of  the 
Vospcls  of  Matthew  and  Luke  prefixed  to  his  Enquiry  into  the  Divine  Mis^ 
•ions  of  John  the  Bapti.^t  and  Jesus  Christ,  8vo.  London,  ]8I0;  and 
especially  to  Mr.  Bevan's  very  complete,  and  indeed  unanswerable,  "  Vin- 
3Jcation  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Narratives  contained  in  the  two  first 
eliaptera  :f  the  Oospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  1822,"  8to. 


2.  The  collateral  or  internal  arguments  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  chapters,  deducecTfrom  their  contents,  are  as 
follow. 

(1.)  It  has  been  admitted  by  many  writers  that  Mark  in  most 
places  agrees  with  the  method  and  order  both  of  Matthew  and 
Luke,  as  also  docs  John,  after  a  short  introduction  concerning 
the  Logos.  Mark  begins  his  Gospel  at  what  we  call  the  third 
chapter  of  Matthew,  that  is,  at  the  time  when  John  came  baptiz- 
ing in  the  wilderness.  It  is  farther  urged  that,  as  it  is  nio.st  pro- 
bable that  Luke  was  the  first  who  published  a  Gospel ;  and  aa 
he  had  given  the  genealogy  and  a  full  account  of  the  birth,  &c. 
of  Christ,  there  was  no  necessity  for  those  who  came  after  him 
to  repeat  the  same  things,  as  they  were  not  particularly  import- 
ant to  the  salvation  and  happiness  of  man, — the  great  ends 
which  our  Saviour  and  his  disciples  had  in  view.  Besides,  it  is 
alleged  that  Luke's  account  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  of  all  the 
subsequent  events,  till  Joseph  and  Mary  carried  him  home  to 
Nazareth,  whirh  he  has  fully  detailed,  is  totally  different  from 
that  which  is  found  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Matthew's 
Gospel.  No  coincidence  occurs,  excepting  Christ's  being  born 
at  Bethlehem  of  a  virgin.  Hence  it  is  inferred  by  those  who 
oppose  the  authenticity  of  these  chapters,  that  the  absolute 
silence  of  Luke  respecting  many  remarkable  events  yields  a 
strong  negative  argument  against  it.  This  inference,  however, 
is  more  specious  than  solid  ;  but  before  we  admit  its  force,  let  us 
examine  the  premises  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  agreement 
of  the  four  evangelists  is  readily  accounted  for,  by  their  narrating 
the  life  and  transactions  of  one  and  the  same  person.  Having 
cither  been  chosen  witnesses  of  our  Sa\'iour's  discourses  and 
actions  (as  Matthew  and  John  were),  or  having  derived  their 
information  from  others  who  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  them 
(as  Mark  and  Luke  had),  they  were  enabled  by  inspiration  to 
repeat  the  former  with  little  or  no  variation  of  words,  and  to  relate 
the  latter  without  any  material  variation.  They  did  so  in  their 
preaching  ;  and,  forming  the  same  judgment  of  the  importance  of 
what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  they  repeated  nearly  the  same 
things  and  the  same  words.  The  reason  why  Mark  begins  at 
what  we  call  the  third  chapter  of  Matthew  is  to  be  found  in  the 
object  he  had  in  view  in  writing  his  Gospel ;  which,  being  in  all 
probability  written  at  Rome,  was  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  church 
there.*  Further,  it  is  7iot  probable  that  Luke's  Gospel  was  first 
written ;  we  have  already  proved  (as  far  at  least  as  such  a  thing  can 
now  be  proved)  that  Matthew's  Gospel  was  the  first  composed,'^  and 
Luke  did  not  write  his  Gospel  until  about  the  year  G3  or  64.' 
His  account  of  the  birth,  &c.  of  Jesus  Christ  is  totally  different 
from  that  of  Matthew ;  whose  Gospel,  being  designed  for  the 
Hebrew  Christians,  traces  the  pedigree  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
line  of  Joseph,  his  reputed  or  legal  father,  to  show  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  Old  Testament 
respecting  the  Messiah  ;  and  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  fact  that 
Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of 
Micah,  without  detailing  the  intermediate  circumstances,  which, 
in  fact,  were  not  necessary,  as  he  wrote  at  a  time  when  those 
events  were  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  his  countrymen  and 
contemporaries.  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  writing  for  Gentiles 
who  were  ignorant  of  Jewish  affairs,  and  after  Matthew  com- 
posed his  Gospels,  begins  his  history  much  farther  back  than  the 
other  evangelists ;  is  particularly  careful  in  sj^ccifying  times  and 
places  ;  and  gives  the  genealogy  of  Christ  according  to  his  natu- 
ral descent  from  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  carries  it  up  to  Adam,  to 
show  that  he  was  that  very  seed  of  the  -woman,  who  was  pro- 
raised  for  the  redemption  of  the  -whole  world.  The  silence  of 
Luke,  therefore,  respecting  many  remarkable  events  related  by 
Matthew,  admits  of  an  easy  and  satisfactory  solution ;  and  con- 
cludes nothing  against  the  authenticity  of  his  two  first  chapters. 

(2.)  The  appearance  of  a  star  in  the  cast,  directing  the  Magi  to 
the  new-bom  Messiah  in  Judaea  (Matt.  ii.  1 — 12),  it  has  been  said 
has  more  the  air  of  an  Eastern  invention  than  of  a  real  history.  It 
is  true  this  has  been  said ;  but  so  far  is  it  from  being  an  oriental 
fiction,  that  it  is  referred  to  as  a  fact  by  Ignatius,»  who  had 
conversed  familiarly  with  several  of  the  apostles,  and  who  cer- 
tainly had  better  means  of  ascertaining  its  reality  than  any  writer 
of  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  century.  The  reality  of  this 
fact  was  also  admitted  by  that  acute  adversary  of  the  Christian 
faith,  Celsus,  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century.9 

»  See  this  proved,  Sect.  111.  §IV.  p.  30b.  injra. 

«  See  pp.  296—299.  supra.  •  See  Sect.  IV.  §  IV.  p.  310.  mjra. 

•  Ignatii  Epist.  ad  Ephesius,  §  19.  apud  Coteleri  Patres  Apost-  torn.  IL 
p.  51. 

•  See  the  passages  at  length,  in  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  viii.  pp.  11.  69.  63. 
4to.  T-ol.  iv.  pp.  116.  143.  145.    The  circumstance  of  the  coming  of  the  wi«e 
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(3.)  It  is  «aid  to  be  a  circumstance  scarcely  credible,  that 
"  when  Herod  had  heard  these  things"  (the  arrival  of  the  Magi, 
&c.),  "  he  WIS  troubled,  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him."  Now 
this  circumstance  is  so  far  from  being  incredible,  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  should  expect  from  the  well  known  sanguinary 
and  jealous  character  of  Herod,  who  had  caused  the  death  of  his 
wife,  his  children,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  family,  not  to  men- 
tion numbers  of  his  subjects  who  fell  victims  to  his  savage 
jealousy :  so  that  the  Jews,  especially  the  Pharisees,  dreaded 
and  hated  him. 

(4.)  Much  stress  lias  been  laid  on  the  supposed  difficulty  of 
reconciling  the  genealogies  of  Christ,  as  recorded  by  Matthew 
and  Luke ;  but  the  different  designs  with  which  those  evange- 
lists composed  their  respective  Gospels  completely  solve  this 
apparent  difficulty :  which  has  been  considered  and  explained  in 
the  first  volume  of  this  work. 

(5.)  The  slaughter  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem  is  further  ob- 
jected against  the  authenticity  of  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew, 
because  that  event  is  not  mentioned  by  any  writer  but  by  the 
"  supposed  Matthew,  and  by  those  who  quote  from  him."  The 
credibility  of  this  event,  and  consequently  the  authenticity  of 
the  evangelist,  has  likewise  been  established  in  the  same  vo- 
lume. 

(6.)  It  is  alleged  that  there  are  in  these  two  chapters  several 
prophecies  cited  as  being  fulfilled,  but  which  cannot  easily  be 
made  to  correspond  with  the  events  by  which  they  are  declared 
to  be  accomplished.  A  little  attention,  however,  to  the  Hebrew 
modes  of  quoting  the  prophecies  will  show  the  fallacy  of  this 
objection.  For  Isa.  vii.  14.  cited  in  Matt.  i.  23.,  and  Micah  v.  2. 
cited  in  Matt.  ii.  6.,  are  prophecies  quoted  as  being  literally  ac- 
complished; and  Jer.  xxxi.  15.  cited  in  Matt.  ii.  17.,  and  Hos. 
xi.  1.  cited  in  Matt.  ii.  15.,  are  passages  from  those  prophets 
applied  to  similar  facts,  introduced  with  the  usual  formulas  of 
Jewish  writers,  That  it  might  be  fulfilled,  and  Then  was  ful- 
filled. 

Lastly,  It  is  said  that  the  flight  of  Joseph  with  Mary  and 
fesus  into  Egypt  is  inexplicable  ;  that  it  could  not  be  from  Beth- 
lehem, for  Luke  expressly  says  that  they  continued  there  forty 
days  (ii.  22.),  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  was  carried  to  Jeru- 
salem to  be  presented  to  the  Lord,  and  afterwards  was  taken  to 
Nazareth  (39.)  :  and  that  the  flight  from  this  latter  place  was 
altogether  unnecessary,  because  the  slaughter  did  not  extend  so 
far.  A  little*  attention,  however,  to  the  different  orders  pursued 
by  the  evangelists  in  their  Gospels,  will  remove  this  seeming 
objection ;  and  the  different  narratives  concerning  our  Lord's 
infancy,  given  us  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  will  appear  very  con- 
sistent, if  we  only  suppose  that,  immediately  after  the  transact 
tions  in  the  temple,  Joseph  and  Mary  went  to  Nazareth,  as  Luke 
says,  but  only  to  settle  their  affairs  there,  and  soon  after  returned 
to  Bethlehem,  where  the  report  of  the  shepherds,  and  the  favour- 
able impressions  it  had  made  on  the  inhabitants  (see  Luke  ii. 
17,  18.),  would  suggest  many  cogent  motives  to  fix  their  abode. 
There  they  might  have  dwelt  many  months  before  the  arrival  of 
the  wise  men  related  by  Matthew:  for  the  order  issued  by  Herod 
for  the  slaughter  of  the  children,  in  consequence  of  the  diligent 
inquiry  he  had  made  of  the  Magi  concerning  the  time  when  the 
star  appeared,  affords  us  ground  to  conclude,  that  a  considerable 
♦ime  had  intervened  between  the  birth  of  the  child,  or  the  ap- 
ficarance  of  the  star  (supposing  them  to  coincide) ,  and  the  com- 
ing of  the  wise  men.  It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  on 
Joseph's  return  from  Egypt,  his  first  intention  seems  to  have 
been  to  go  into  Judaea  (see  Matt.  ii.  22.)  ;  but,  through  fear  of 
Archelaus,  and  by  divine  direction,  he  fixed  at  Nazareth,  the 
place  of  his  first  abode.  There  he  and  his  family  were  at  the 
time  of  the  only  event  of  our  Lord's  childhood  which  Luke  has 
recorded,  and  therefore  it  was  not  to  his  purpose  to  take  notice 
of  any  removal  or  other  place  of  abode.' 

To  sum  up  the  evidence  upon  this  question,  the  importance 
of  which  must  apologize  for  the  length  of  the  preceding  dis- 
cussion : — The  commencement  of  the  third  chapter  of  Saint 
Matthew's  Gospel  shows  that  something  had  preceded, 
analogous  to  what  we  read  in  chap.  ii.  All  the  ancient 
manuscripts  now  extant,  as  well  as  all  the  ancient  versions 
(two  of  which  are  of  apostolical  antiquity),  contain  the  two 
first  chapters.     They  are  found  in  a  genuine  epistle  of  Igna- 

inen  and  their  worshipping  of  the  infant  Jesus  are  discussed  in  Mr.  Franks's 
Ilulsean  Prize  Dissertation  on  the  Magi,  8vo.  1814. ;  and  the  objections  of 
Professor  Schleiermacher  are  satisfactorily  refuted  in  the  British  Critic 
Rt'd  Theological  Review,  vol.  ii.  pp.  385,  386. 

•  Dr.  Priestley's  Notes  on  the  Bible,  vol.  iii.  p.  3!.  See  also  Lightfoot's, 
Do  Idridge's,  and  Macknight's  Harmonies  on  Matt  ii.  and  Cellerier's  Intro- 
duction au  Nouv.  Test.  pp.  334-^337. 


tius,  the  only  apostolical  father  who  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
them.  Justin  Martyr,  Hegesippus,  and  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  all  flourished  in  the  second  century,  have  referred 
to  them  :  as  also  have  Irenacus  and  all  the  fathers  who  im- 
mediately succeeded  him,  and  whose  testimony  is  undisputed. 
Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  Julian,  the  most  acute  and  inveterate 
enemies  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  cen- 
turies, likewise  admitted  them.  "  Thus,  we  have  one  con 
tinned  and  unbroken  series  of  testimony,"  of  Christians  as 
well  as  of  persons  inimical  to  the  Christian  faith,  "  from  the 
days  of  the  apostles  to  the  present  time ;  and  in  opposition 
to  this  we  find  only  a  vague  report  of  the  state  of  a  Hehrew 
copy  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  scad  to  be  received  amongst  an 
obscure  and  unrecognised  description  of  Hebrew  Christians, 
who  are  admitted  even  bj  the  very  writers  who  claim  the 
support  of  their  authenticity,  to  have  mutilated  the  copy 
which  they  possessed,  by  removing  the  genealogy. "^ 

Vn.  The  voice  of  antiquity  accords  with  Irensus,  Origen, 
and  Eusebius'  in  testifying  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel 
in  Judaea  for  the  Jewish  nation,  while  the  church  consisted 
wholly  of  the  circumcision,  that  is,  of  Jewish  and  Samari- 
tan believers,  but  principally  Jewish ;  and  that  he  wrote  it 
primarily  for  their  use,  with  a  view  to  confirm  those  who 
believed,  and  to  convert  those  who  believed  not,  we  have, 
besides  historical  facts,  very  strong  presumptions  from  the 
book  itself.  Every  circumstance  is  carefully  pointed  out, 
which  might  conciliate  the  faith  of  that  nation ;  and  every 
unnecessary  expression  is  avoided,  that  mi^ht  in  any  way 
tend  to  obstruct  it.  To  illustrate  this  remark  by  a  few  par- 
ticulars : — There  was  no  sentiment  relating  to  the  Messiah, 
with  w^hich  the  Jews  were  more  strongly  possessed,  than 
that  he  must  be  of  the  race  of  Abraham,  and  of  the  family  of 
David.  Matthew,  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  begins  his 
narrative  with  the  genealogy  of  Jesus ;  which,  agreeably  to 
the  Jewish  custom,  he  gives  according  to  his  legal  descent 
by  Joseph  his  supposed  father,  deducing  it  from  Abraham 
through  David  to  show  his  title  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

That  he  should  be  born  at  Bethlehem  in  Judasa  was 
another  circumstance  in  which  the  learned  among  the  Jews 
were  universally  agreed  ;  accordingly,  this  historian  has  also 
taken  the  first  opportunity  to  mention  his  birth  in  that  town, 
together  with  some  very  memorable  circumstances  that 
attended  it.  Those  passages  in  the  prophets,  or  other  sacred 
books,  which  either  foretell  any  thing  that  should  happen  to 
the  Messiah,  or  admit  of  an  allusive  application  to  him,  or 
were  in  that  age  generally  understood  to  be  applicable  to 
events  which  respect  the  Messiah,  are  never  passed  over  in 
silence  by  this  evangelist.  To  the  Jews  who  were  convinced 
of  the  inspiration  of  their  sacred  writings,  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  was  always  strong  evidence  :  accordingly,  neither 
of  the  evangelists  has  been  more  careful  than  Matthew  that 
no  evidence  of  this  kind  should  be  overlooked.'' 

Further,  this  evangelist  very  frequently  refers  to  Jewish 
customs,  and  relates  most  of  our  Saviour's  discourses  against 
the  errors  and  superstitions  of  the  Jews,  whose  most  con- 
siderable objections  he  answers.  How  admirably  his  Gos- 
pel was  adapted  to  that  people,  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing considerations  :  "  The  Jews  were  much  disposed  to  con- 
sider the  letter  of  the  law  as  the  complete  rule  and  measure 
of  moral  duty  ;  to  place  religion  in  the  observance  of  rites 
and  ceremonies,  or  in  a  strict  adherence  to  some  favourite 
precepts,  written  or  traditionary  ;  to  ascribe  to  themselves 
sufficient  power  of  doing  the  divine  will  without  the  divine 
assistance;  and,  vain  of  a  civil  or  legal  righteousness,  to 
contemn  all  others,  and  esteem  themselves  so  just  that  they 
needed  no  repentance,  nor  any  expiation  but  what  the  law 
provided.  They  rested  in  the  covenant  of  circumcision  and 
their  descent  from  Abraham  as  a  sure  title  to  salvation,  what- 
ever lives  they  led  ;  and  though  they  looked  for  a  Messiah, 
yet  with  so  little  idea  of  an  atonement  for  sin  to  be  made  by 
his  death,  that  the  cross  proved  the  great  stumbling-block  to 
them.  They  expected  him  to  appear  with  outward  snlen- 
dour,  as  the  dispenser  of  temporal  felicity :  the  chief  bless- 
ings of  which  were  to  redound  to  their  own  nation  in  an 
earthly  Canaan,  and  in  conquest  and  dominion  over  the  rest 
of  mankind.  A  tincture  of  these  delusive  notions,  which 
they  had  imbibed  by  education  and  the  doctrine  of  their 
elders,  would  be  apt  to  remain  with  too  many,  even  after 
their  admission  into  the  church  of  Christ.     How  necessary 

•J  Archbp.  Magee  on  tlie  Atonement,  vol.  ii.  p.  4-1.. 

'  Irenajusadv.  Har.  lib.  iii.  c.  1.  Eusebius.  I-  cl  Hist.  hb.  v.  c.  8.  Ori 
genis  Exnosit.  in  Matt,  apud  Euseb.  lib.  vi.  c.  .aj. 

*  Dr.  Campbell's  Translation  of  the  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  p.  18.  Dr.  Towo 
son's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  121—137. 
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then  was  it,  tna.  'ist  principles  concerning  the  .way  of  life 
and  happiness,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Gospel, 
should  ue  infused  into  the  breasts  of  these  sons  of  Sion,  that 
they  mijrht  be  able  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  and  pro- 
mole  that  of  oUiers ;  since  they  were  to  be  thi;  huU  of  the 
earth,  and  the  liirht  of  the  world;  the  first  preachers  of  right- 
eousness to  the  nations,  and  the  instruments  of  calling  man- 
kind  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

"  Matthew,  therefore,  has  chosen,  out  of  the  materials  be- 
fore him,  sucii  parts  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  history  and 
discourses  as  were  best  suited  to  the  purpose  of  awakening 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  sins,  of  abating  their  self-conceit 
and  overweening  hopes,  of  rectifying  their  errors,  correcting 
their  prejudices,  and  exalting  and  purifying  their  minds. 
After  a  short  account,  more  particularly  requisite  in  the  first 
writer  of  a  Gospel,  of  the  genealogy  and  miraculous  birth 
of  Ciirist,  and  a  few  circumstances  relating  to  his  infancy, 
he  proceeds  to  describe  his  forerunner  .Tohn  the  Baptist,  who 
preached  the  necessity  of  repentance  to  the  race  of  Abraham 
and  children  of  the  circumcision ;  and  by  his  testimony  pre- 
pares us  to  expect  one  mightier  than  he :  mightier  as  a 
prophet  in  deed  and  in  word,  and  al)0ve  the  sphere  of  a 
prophet,  mighty  to  sanctify  by  his  spirit,  to  pardon,  reward, 
ana  punish  by  his  sovereignty.  Then  the  spiritual  nature 
of  his  kingdom,  the  pure  and  perfect  laws  by  which  it  is 
administered,  and  the  necessity  of  vital  and  universal  obedi- 
ence to  them,  are  set  before  us  in  various  discourses,  be- 
ginning with  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  to  which  Saint  Mat- 
thew hastens,  as  with  a  rapid  ])ace,  to  lead  his  readers.  And 
•  that  the  holy  light  shining  on  the  mind  by  the  word  and  life 
of  Christ,  and  quickening  the  heart  by  his  spirit,  might  be 
seconded  in  his  operations  by  the  powers  of  hope  and  fear: 
:he  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  this  Gospel,  which  finishes  the 
legislation  of  Christ,  exhibits  him  enforcing  his  precepts, 
and  adding  a  sanction  to  his  laws,  by  that  noble  and  awful 
description  of  his  future  appearance  in  glory,  and  the  gather- 
ing of  all  nations  before  iiim  to  judgment.  Saint  Matthew, 
then,  passing  to  the  history  of  the  Passion,  shows  them  that 
ihe  new  covenant,  foretold  by  the  prophets,  was  a  covenant  of 
spiritual  not  temporal  blessings,  established  in  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Christ,  luhose  blood  was  shed  for  many,  for  the 
REMISSION  OF  SINS  (Matt,  xxvi.  28.)  ;  which  it  was  not  pos- 
sible that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should  take  away.  To 
purge  the  conscience  from  the  pollution  of  dead  and  sinful 
works  required  the  blood  of  Him,  ^vho  through  the  eternal 
Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God.  With  the  instruc- 
tions of  Christ  are  intermixed  many  hints,  tliat  the  kingdom  of 
God  would  not  be  confined  to  the  .Tews,  but,  while  numbers 
of  them  were  excluded  through  unbelief,  would  be  increased 
by  subjects  of  other  nations.  And  thus  the  devout  Israelite 
was  taught,  in  submission  to  the  will  and  ordinance  of  Hea- 
ven, to  embrace  the  believing  Samaritan  as  a  brother,  and  to 
welcome  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  chureh, 
which  was  soon  after  to  commence  with  the  calling  of  Cor- 
nelius. And  as  they  suffered  persecution  from  their  own 
nation,  and  were  to  expect  it  elsewhere  in  following  Christ, 
all  that  can  fortify  the  mind  with  neglect  of  earthly  good, 
and  contempt  of  worldly  danger,  when  they  come  in  compe- 
tition with  our  duty,  is  strongly  inculcated."' 

Vni.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  comprises  twenty- 
sight  chapters  and  1071  verses,  consists  of  four  parts,  viz. 
Part  I.  treats  on  the  Infancy  of  Jestts  Christ. 
Sect.  1.  The  genealogy  of  Christ,  (i.  1 — 17.) 
Sect.  2.  The  birth  of  Christ,  (i.  18—25.) 
Sect.  3.  The  adoration  of  the   Magi,  and  slaughter  of  the 
infants  at  Bethlehem  and  in  its  vicinity,  (ii.) 
Part  II.  records  the  Discnurses  and  .let ions  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, preparatory  to  our  Sariuur's  commencing  his  Public 
Ministry,  (iii.  iv.  1 — 11.) 
Sect.  1.  The  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  baptism 

of  Jesus  Christ  by  him.  (iii.) 
Sect.  2.  The   temptation  of  Christ  in   the  wilderness,   (iv. 
1-11.) 
Fart  III.  relates  the  Discourse.'!  and  Jctions  of  Christ  in  Ga- 
lilee, by  which  he  demonstrated  that  he  was  ine 
12.— XX.  16.) 

Sect.  1.  Christ  goes  into  Galilee,  calls  Peter,  Andrew,  James, 
and  John,   and   performs   various   miraculous   cures,    (iv. 
^  12-_25.) 
Sect.  2.  The  sermon  on  the  mount,  (v.  vi.  vii.)  showing, 

*  Dr.  Townson's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  5—7. 


he  Messiah,  (iv. 


i  i.  Who  only  are  truly  happy  (v.  1—12),  and  the  duty  of  Christians  to  be 
exemplary.  (13 — 16.) 

5  ii.  The  design  of  Christ's  coining,  viz.  to  ratify  the  divine  law  (17—20.), 
which  had  been  much  impaired  by  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees. — i. 
IN  RESPECT  OP  ITS  EXTENT  I— this  is  exemplified  in  what  concerns,  1. 
Murder  &—'Jf>.) ;  2.  Adultery  C-^— 30.) ;  3.  Divorce  01,  :i2.);  4.  Oaths 
(33—37.);  5.  lietaliation  (38— 1-.^.);  G.  The  love  of  our  neighhour  (^3-- 
48.)— If.  IN  RESPECT  OP  .MOTIVE ;  whcre  the  end  is  applause,  the  virtue 
is  destroyed.  This  is  exemplified,  1.  In<ilni/i-giving  {viA—i);  2  In 
prayer  (5—15.) ;  3.  In  fasting.  (16—18.) 

5  Hi.  Heavoily-iiiindedness  enforced  by  various  considerations,  (vi.  19 
-3i.) 

§  iv.  Cautions  against  censoriousness  in  judging  of  others  (vii.  1—5.) ;  ad- 
monition to  discretion  in  dispensing  religious  benefits (6.);  to  assiduity 
in  pursuing  spiritual  good  (7—11.);  to  humanity  and  equity  in  our  life 
haviour  to  all  (12.);  and  lo  withstand  all  sinful  affeclions  (13,  11  ); 
warnings  against  false  teachers,  who  are  commonly  known  by  their 
actions  (15 — 20,);  the  wisdom  of  adding  practice  to  knowledge,  and  the 
Insignificancy  of  the  latter  without  the  former.  (21—29.) 

Sect.  3.  A  narrative  of  several  miracles,  performed  by  Christ, 

and  of  the  call  of  Matthew,   (viii.  ix.) 
Sect.  4.  Christ's  charge  to  his  twelve  apostles,  whom  he  sent 

forth  to  preach  to  the  Jews.   (x.  xi.  1.) 
Sect.  5.  relates  the  manner  in  which  the  discourses  and  ac- 
tions of  Jesus  Christ  were  received  by  various  description? 

of  men,  and  the  effect  produced  by  his  discourses  and  mira 

cles.   (.\i.  2. — xvi.  1 — 12.) 
Sect.  6.  contains  the  discourses  and  actions  of  Christ,  imme' 

diatcly  concerning  his  disciples,  (xvi.  13. — xx.  1 — 16.) 
Part  IV.  wntains  the  Transactions  relative  to  the  Fassit/n  ana 
Resurrection  if  Christ .  (xx.  17. — xxviii.) 
Sect.  1.  The  discourses  and  miracle  of  Christ  in  his  way  to 

Jerusalem,   (xx.  17 — 34.) 
Sect.  2.  The  tran.saction3  at  Jerusalem  until  bis  passion. 

§  i.   On  Palm  Sunday  (as  we  now  call  it),  or  ihc  first  day  of  Passion 

week,  Christ  makes  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  where   he 

e.vpel.s  the  money-changers,  and  other  traders  out  of  the  temple,  (x.xi 

1  —  17.) 
5  ii.   On  Monday,  or  (he  second  day  of  Passion-week. — The  barren  fig 

tree  withered,  (xxi.  18 — 22.) 
§  iii.   On  Tuesday,  or  the  third  day  of  Passion-week. 

(a)  In  the  Temple. — The  chief  priests  and  elders  confuted,  1.  By  a 
question  concerning  John's  baptism,  (xxi.  23 — 27.)— 2.  By  the  para- 
bles of  the  two  sons  (28 — 32.),  and  of  the  labourers  of  the  vineyard 
(3:3—44.);  for  which  they  seek  to  lay  hands  on  him.  (45,  46.)  The 
parable  of  the  marriage- feast,  (xxii.  1 — 14.)  Christ  confutes  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  by  showing,  t.  The  lawfulness  of  paying 
tribute,  (xxii.  15—22.) — 2.  Proving  tlie  resurrection.  (23 — 33.)— 3. 
The  great  commandment  (34 — 40.),  and  silences  the  Pharisees  (ll — 
46.),  against  whom  he  denounces  eight  woes  for  their  liypocrisy 
(xxiii.  1—36.);  his  lamentation  over  Jerusalem.  (37 — 39.) 

(Ij)  Out  of  the  Temple.— Christ's  prophetic  discourse  concerning  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end  of  the  world  (xxiv.) ;  the  pa 
rabies  of  the  ten  virgins  and  of  the  talents,  and  the  last  judgment 
(xxv.) 
§  iv.  On  Wednesday,  or  the  fourth  day  of  Passion-week,  Christ  fore- 
warns his  disciples  of  his  approaching  crucifixion :  the  chief  priests 

consult  to  apprehend  him.  (3—5.)    A  woman  anoints  Christ  at  Bethany. 

(.xxvi.  6—13.) 
§  v.  On  Thursday,  or  the  fifth  day  of  Passion-week.— Judas  covenants 

to  betray  him  (14 — 16.);  the  passover  prepared.  (17 — 19.) 
§  vi.   On  the  Passover  day,  that  is,  from  Thursday  evening  to  Fiidai 

evening  of  Passion-week. 

(a)  III  the  evening  Christ  eats  the  passover  (x.xvi.  20—25.),  and  insti 
tutesthe  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  (26—29.) 

(6)  Towards  nightiesws,  1.  Foretells  the  cowardice  of  the  apostles. 
(xx\i.  33— 35.)— 2.  Is  m  an  agony.  (36— 46.)— 3.  Is  apprehended,  re- 
proves Peter  and  the  multitude,  and  is  for.saken  by  all.  (47—56.) 

(c)  During  the  night,  1.  Christ  is  led  to  Caiaphas,  falsely  accused,  con- 
demned, and  derided.  (.^'-68)— 2.  Peter's  denial  of  Christ  and  re- 
pentance. (60 — 75  ) 

(rf)  On  Friday  morning,  1.  Jesus  being  delivered  to  Pilate,  Judas 
commits  suicide,  (xxvii.  1— 10.)— 2.  Transactions  before  Pilate.  (11 
—26.)— 3.  Christ  is  mocked  and  led  forth.  (27-32.) 

(e)  Transactions  of  the  M«rd  Aoi/r.— The  vin^^gar  and  gall;  the  cruci- 
fixion ;  Christ's  garments  divided;  the  inscri|ilion  on  the  cross;  the 
two  robbers;  blasphemies  of  Ihe  Jews,  (x.xvii.  33— 44.) 

(J)  From  Ihe  sixth  to  the  ninth  hnttr.—Tho.  darkness  over  the  land  ; 
Chri.st's  la-'t  agonv  and  death  :  its  concomit.int  events,  (xxvii.  45—56.) 

f^)  Between  the  ninth  hour  and  xunset,  Christ  is  interred  by  Joseph 
of  .\rii:ialhra.  (xxvii.  57—61.) 

Sect.  3.  The  transactions  on  the  Sabbath  of  the  Passover- 
■week  (that  in,  from  sunset  on  Friday  to  sunset  on  Satur- 
day in  Passion--iveek.) — The  sepulchre  of  Christ  secured 
(xxvii.  62—66.) 

Sect.  4.  Transactions  after  Christ's  resurrection,  chiefly  on 
Easter-day. 

§  i.  Christ's  resurrection  testified,  first,  lothe  women  by  an  angcl  (xxvi;i. 

1_S.),  and  adcrwards  by  Christ  himself  (9,  10  ) 
§  ii.  The   resurrection  denied  by  his  adversaries  (xxvii.  11  —  15),  bul 

proved  to  the  apostles.  (16 — 20.) 

IX.  Except  John,  the  evangelist  Matthew  enjoyed  the  best 
opportunity  for  writing  a  regular  and  connected  narrative  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  according  to  the  order  of  time  and  the  exact 
series  of  his  transactions.  His  style  is  every  where  plain 
and  perspicuous,  and  he  is  eminently  distinguished  for  the 
clearness  and  particularity  with  which  he  has  related  many 
of  our  Saviour's  discourses  and  moral  instructions.     "  Of 
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.hese,  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  his  chame  to  the  apostles, 
his  illustrations  of  the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  pro- 
phecy on  Mount  Olivet,  are  examples.  He  has  also  won- 
derfully united  simplicity  and  energy  in  relating  the  replies 
of  his  master  to  the  cavils  of  his  aaversaries."'  He  is  the 
only  evangelist  who  has  given  us  an  account  of  our  Lord's 
description  of  the  process  of  the  general  judgment;  and  his 
relation  of  that  momentous  event  is  awfully  impressive. 


SECTION  m. 

ON  THE  GOSPEL  BY  SAINT  MARK. 

f.   Title. II.  Autho". — HI.   Genuineness  and  authenticity  of 

this  Gospel. — IV.  Probable  date. — V.  Occasion  and  scope. 
^VI.  In -what  langtiage -written. — VII.  Syiiopsis  of  its  con- 
tents.— VIII.  Examination  of  the  question,  -whether  Mark 
transcribed  or  abridged  the  Gospel  of  Matthew. — IX.  Ob- 
rervations  on  his  style. 

I .  The  Title  of  the  Gospel  by  Saint  Mark  is,  in  the  Vati- 
•?,n  manuscript,  KctTo.  MApitov,  according  to  Mark.  In  the  Alex- 
andrian MS.,  the  Codex  Bezas,  the  Codex  Regius,  62  (for- 
merly 2862,  Stephani  x),  and  some  other  editions,  it  is  To 
tATu  Mufxiv  ^vA-yyiKicv,  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark ;  and  in 
some  manuscripts  and  editions.  To  naTst  Mat^^ov  nytcv  Euayyt- 
ki'ji,  the  Holy  Gospel  according  to  Mark,  or  (as  in  the  author- 
ized English  version),  the  Gospel  according  to  Saint  Mark.^ 
In  the  Syriac  version,  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  it  is 
entitled  "  The  Gospel  of  the  Evangelist  Mark  ;''  in  the  Ara- 
bic version,  "The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  the  Apostle,  which  he 
wrote  in  the  Roman  [tongue]  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit 
of  Holiness ;"  and  in  the  Persian  version,  "  The  beginning 
of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  which  was  written  at  Rome,  in  the 
Latin  tongue." 

II.  This  evangelist  was  not  an  apostle,  or  companion  of 
Jesus  Christ  during  his  ministry,  though  Epiphanius  and 
several  other  fathers  affirm  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  dis- 
ciples. All  that  we  learn  from  the  New  Testament  concern- 
ing him  is,  that  he  was  "  sister's  son  to  Barnabas"  (Col.  iv. 
10.),  and  the  son  of  Mary,  a  pious  woman  of  Jerusalem,  at 
whose  house  the  apostles  and  first  Christians  often  as- 
sembled. (Acts  xii.  12.)  His  Hebrew  name  was  John,  and 
Michaelis  thinks,  that  he  adopted  the  surname  of  Mark  when 
he  left  Judaea  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  foreiga  countries, — a 
practice  not  unusual  among  the  Jews  of  that  age,  who  fre- 
quently assumed  a  name  more  familiar  to  the  nations  which 
uiey  visited  than  by  that  which  they  had  been  distinguished 
in  their  own  country.  From  Peter's  styling  him  his  son 
(1  Pet.  V.  13.),  this  evangelist  is  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
verted by  Saint  Peter ;  and  on  his  deliverance  (a.  d.  44,  re- 
corded in  Acts  xii.  12.),  Mark  went  from  Jerusalem  with 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  soon  after  accompanied  them  to 
other  countries  as  their  minister  (Acts  xiii.  5.) ;  but  declining 
to  attend  them  through  their  whole  progress,  he  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  and  kept  up  an  intercourse  with  Peter  and  the 
other  apostles.  Afterwards,  however,  when  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas settled  at  Antioch  on  the  termination  of  their  journey, 
we  find  Mark  with  them,  and  disposed  to  accompany  them 
in  their  future  journeys.  At  this  time  he  went  with  Barna- 
bas to  Cyprus  (Acts  xv.  37 — 39.)  ;  and  subsequently  accom- 
panied Timothy  to  Rome,  at  the  express  desire  of  Saint  Paul 
(2  Tim.  iv.  11.),  during  his  confinement  in  that  city,  whence 
Mark  sent  his  salutations  to  Philemon  (24.),  and  to  the 
church  at  Colosse.  (Col.  iv.  10.)  From  Rome  he  probably 
went  into  Asia,  where  he  found  Saint  Peter,  with  whom  he 
returned  to  that  city,  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  written 
and  published  his  Gospel.  Such  are  the  outlines  of  this 
evangelist's  history,  as  furnished  to  us  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment. From  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  and  Jerome,^  we  learn 
that  Mark,  after  he  had  written  his  Gospel,  went  to  Egypt ; 
and,  having  planted  a  church  at  Alexandria,  Jerome  states 
that  he  died  and  was  buried  there  in  the  eighth  year  of  the 
teign  of  Nero.  Baronius,  Cave,  Wetstein,  and  other  writers, 
affirm  that  Saint  Mark  suffered  martyrdom;  but  this  fact 

I  Dn  Campbell  on  the  Gospels,  vol,  ii.  p.  20.  Dr.  Harwood's  Introd.  to 
the  New  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  176.  Bishop  Cleaver  has  an  excellent  Discourse 
on  the  Style  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  in  his  Sermons  on  Select  Subjects, 
pp.  189— iaJ5. 

«  Griesbach,  Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  on  Mark  i.  1. 

»  See  the  passages  of  these  writers  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi. 
pp.  83—84.  ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  176,  177. 


is  not  mentioned  by  Eusebius  or  any  other  ancient  writer 
and  is  contradicted  by  Jerome,  whose  expressions  seem  w- 
imply  that  he  died  a  natural  death. 

111.  That  Mark  was  the  author  of  the  Gospel  which  bears 
his  name,  is  proved  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  ancient 
Christians,  particularly  Papias,''  by  several  ancient  writers 
of  the  first  century  consulted  by  Eusebius,^  by  Justin  Mar- 
t}T,s  Tatian,"  Irenceus,*  Clement  of  Alexandria,^  Tertullian,'" 
Ammonius,"  Origen,!^  and  by  all  me  lathers  of  the  third  and 
following  centuries."^  Though  not  cited  by  name,  this  Gospel 
appears  to  have  been  alluded  to  by  Clenjent  of  Rome  m  the 
first  century  ;'^  but  the  testimony  of  antiquity  is  not  equally 
uniform  concerning  the  order  in  which  it  should  be  placed. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  affirms  that  the  Gospels  containing 
the  genealogies  were  first  written  :  according  to  this  account, 
Mark  wrote  after  Luke;  but  Papias,  on  the  information  of 
John  the  Presbyter,  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  and  a  companion  of 
the  apostles,  expressly  states  that  it  was  the  second  in  order , 
and  with  him  agree  Irenaeus  and  other  writers. 

Satisfactory  as  is  the  testimony,  to  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  generally,  some  critics 
have  thought  that  the  last  twelve  verses  of  the  sixteenth  chap- 
ter were  not  written  by  the  evangelist.'-'*  The  following  is  a 
concise  statement  of  the  question.  Gregory,  bishop  of  Nyssa, 
in  Cappadocia,  has  said  in  his  second  discourse  on  the  resur- 
rection, that  this  Gospel  terminates  in  the  more  correct  copie» 
with  the  words  f^ojSouvro  yap,  for  they  were  afraid:  and  Jeromi 
has  observed, IS  that  few  of  the  Greek  MSS.  which  he  had 
seen,  contained  these  verses.  But  the  very  concise  affirma- 
tion of  Jerome  is  greatly  restricted  by  what  he  had  himself 
said  of  a  various  reading  in  the  fourteenth  verse,  viz.  that  it 
is  found  171  quibusdam  exemplaribus,  et  niaxime  Graecis  codi' 
cibus.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  in  the  former  passage, 
he  has  exaggerated, — which  is  no  unusual  occurrence  with 
this  writer.  With  regard  to  the  assertion  of  Gregory,  atthis 
distance  of  time  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine 
what  he  meant  by  the  most  exact  manuscripts.  Perhaps  he 
intended  MSS.  more  correctly  written,  but  this  merit  alone 
would  add  nothing  to  their  authority  ;  nor  can  we  now  ascer- 
tain the  recension  to  which  they  belonged.  We  must,  there- 
fore, examine  the  evidences  which  actually  exist.  The  verses 
in  question  are  certainly  wanting  in  the  Vatican.manuscripts  ; 
and  in  Nos.  137.  and  138.  of  Griesbach's  notation  they  arc 
marked  with  an  asterisk  ;  they  are  also  wanting  in  the  canons* 
of  Eusebius  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  their  authenticity  is? 
attested  by  authorities  of  the  greatest  importance.  These 
verses  are  extant  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus ;  the  most  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  disputed  passage  (that  is,  the  seven 
first  verses)  is  in  the  Codex  Bezse,  a  prima  manu,  but  the 
remainder  has  been  added  by  a  later  hand,  and  they  are  ex- 
tant in  the  Greek  commentaries  of  Theophylact.  The  whole 
twelve  verses  are  likewise  found  in  the  Peschito  (or  Old 
Syriac)  and  Arabic  versions,  and  in  those  MSS.  of  the  Vul- 
gate Latin  Version,  which  are  not  mutilated  at  the  end 
of  the  second  Gospel ;  and  they  are  cited  by  Augustine, 
Ambrose,  and  Leo  bishop  of  Rome  (surnamed  the  Great), 
who  followed  this  version.  But  what  is  of  most  importance 
is,  that  the  manner  in  which  so  ancient  a  writer  as  Irenaeus, 
in  the  secmid  century,  refers  to  this  Gospel,  renders  it  highly 
probable  that  the  whole  passage  was  read  in  all  the  copies 
known  to  him.  His  words  are  these  : — In  fine  autem  Evan- 
gelii,  ait  Marcus.-  Et  quidem  Dominus  Jesus,  postguam  locutus 
est  eis,  recepius  est  i?i  ccelo,  et  sedet  ad  dexteram  Dei.^^ 

The  verse  here  quoted  is  the  nineteenth,  and  the  chaptei 
contains  only  twenty  verses.  Hippolytus,  who  wrote  in  the 
early  part  of  the  third  century,  also  bears  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  disputed  fragment,  in  the  beginning  of  this  book  n^i 
Xttpia-fAwrciv.  It  is  further  worthy  of  notice,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  manuscript  containing  this  verse,  which  has  not  also 

«  A.  o.  116.  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  109.  112. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  338,  .^39 

5  Ecc!.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  33. 

«  A.  D.  140.    Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  120. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  344. 

■>  A.  D.  172.    Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  138. ;  4lo.  vol.  i.  p.  354. 

»  A.  D.  178.    Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  158,  159. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  365,  366. 

»  A.  D.  194.    Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  211,  212. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  395 

»o  A.  D.  200.    Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  257,  258.  ;  410.  vol.  i  p.  420. 

«>  A.  D.  220.    Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  414,  etseq.  ;  4ro.  vol.  i.  pp.  503,  et  snq. 

<«  A.  D.  230.    Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  466,  467.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  332. 

>»  Sep  the  later  testimonies  in  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  87—90. ;  4'o.  vol 
iii.  pp.  179, 180. 

«•  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  31.  J  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  294. 

»»  Michaelis  (Introd.  chap.  iii.  sect.  3.  vol.  i.  pp.  87  97.)  has  brought  for 
ward  some  strong  objections  to  the  canonical  auiuority  of  the  Gospel  of 
Mark.  As  his  objections  apply  equally  to  the  c;.,3pel  of  Luke,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  pp.  308,  309.  infra;  where  those  objt.ctions  are  considered 
and  (it  is  hoped)  satisfactorily  refuted. 

««  Quaest.  ad  Hedib.  Quaest.  3.  "  Adv.  Heer.  lib.  iii.  c.  10.  (al.  ll.i 
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.he  whole  in.ssage  from  the  eightli  to  the  end  :  nor  is  there 
a  single  manuscript,  in  which  this  verse  is  wanting,  that 
does  not  also  want  the  whole.  No  authority  of  eimal  anti- 
quity has  yet  been  produced  on  the  other  side.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  Mark's  account 
of  our  Lord's  appearances,  after  his  resurrection,  with  those 
of  the  other  evangelists,  has  emboldened  some  transcribers 
to  omit  them.  The  plausibility  of  this  conjecture  renders  it 
highly  probable  :  to  which  we  may  subjoin,  that  the  abrupt- 
ness of  the  conclusion  of  this  history,  without  the  words  in 
jjuestion,  and  the  want  of  any  thing  like  a  reason  for  adding 
them  if  they  had  not  been  there  originally,  afford  a  strong 
collateral  proof  of  their  authenticity.  Transcribers,  Dr. 
Campbell  well  remarks,  presume  to  add  and  alter  in  order  to 
remove  contradictions,  but  not  in  order  to  make  them.  Tiio 
conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  the  disputed  fragment  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  consequently  is 
genuine.' 

IV.  Although  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Mark's 
Gospel  are  thus  satisfactorily  ascertained,  considerable  un 
certainty  prevails  as  to  the  time  when  it  was  composed.  It 
is  allowed  by  all  the  ancient  authors  that  Mark  wrote  it  at 
Itome ;  and  many  of  them  assert  that  he  was  no  more  than 
an  amanuensis  or  interpreter  to  Peter,  who  dictated  this  Gos- 
pel to  him,  though  others  affirm  that  he  v/rote  it  after  Peter's 
death.  Hence  a  variety  of  dates  has  been  assigned  between 
the  years  5G  and  65 ;  so  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  determine 
the  precise  year  when  it  was  written.  But  as  it  is  evident 
from  the  evangelist's  own  narrative  (Mark  xvi.  20.),  that  he 
did  not  write  until  after  the  apostles  had  dispersed  themselves 
among  the  Gentiles,  and  had  preached  llie  Gospel  every 
where,  the  Lord  working  with  them  and  confirming  the  words 
with  signs  following ,-  and  as  it  does  not  appear  that  all  the 
apostles  quitted  .ludaea  earlier  than  the  year  50-  (though 
several  ot  them  laboured  among  the  Gentiles  with  great 
success),  perhaps  we  shall  approximate  nearest  to  the  real 
date,  if  we  place  it  between  the  years  CO  and  63. 

V.  Saint  Peter  having  publicly  preached  the  Christian 
religion  at  Rome,  many  who  were  present  entreated  Mark, 
as  he  had  for  a  long  time  been  that  apostle's  companion,  and 
had  a  clear  understanding  of  what  Peter  had  delivered,  that 
he  would  commit  the  particulars  to  writing.  Accordingly, 
when  Mark  had  finished  his  Gospel,  he  delivered  it  to  the 
persons  who  made  this  request.  Such  is  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  ancient  writers,^  which  is  further  confirmed  by 
internal  evidence,  derived  from  the  Gospel  itself.  Thus,  the 
great  humility  of  Peter  is  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  it, 
where  any  thiuw  is  related  or  might  be  related  of  nim ;  his 
weaknesses  and  fall  being  fully  exposed  to  view,  while  the 
thincrs  which  redound  to  his  honour  are  either  slightly 
touched  or  wholly  concealed.  And  with  regard  to  Christ, 
scarcely  an  action  that  was  done,  or  word  spoken  by  him,  is 
mentioned,  at  which  this  apostle  was  not  present,  and  with 
such  minuteness  of  circumstance  as  shows  that  the  person 
who  dictated  the  Gospel  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
transactions  recorded  in  it.'' 

From  the  Hebraisms  discoverable  in  the  style  of  this  Gos- 
pel, we  should  readily  conclude  that  its  author  was  by  birth 
and  education  a  Jew :  but  the  numerous  Latinisms*  it  con- 
tains, not  only  show  that  it  was  composed  by  a  person  who 
had  lived  among  the  Latins,  but  also  that  it  was  written  be- 
yond the  confines  of  Judaea.  That  this  Gospel  was  designed 
principally  for  Gentile  believers  (though  we  know  that  there 
were  some  Jewish  converts  in  the  church  of  Rome)  is  further 
evident  from  the  explanations  introduced  by  the  evangelist, 
which  would  have  oeen  unnecessary,  if  he  had  written  for 
Hebrew  Christians  exclusively.  Thus,  tlie  first  time  the 
Jordan  is  mentioned,  the  appellation  "nrer"  is  added  to  the 
name.  (Mark  i.  5.)  Again,  as  the  Romans  could  not  under- 
stand the  Jewish  phrase  of  "  defiled  or-  common  hands,"  the 
evangelist  adds  the  parenthetical  explanation  of  "</ta<  is, 
unwtLshen."  (vii.  2.)  When  he  uses  the  word  corban,  he 
subjoins  the  interpretation,  "  Mn/  is,  a  gift''''  (vii.  11.);  and 
instead  of  the  w^ord  mammon,  he  uses  the  common  term 

'  Gricsbach,  Comm.  Crit.  in  Text.  Nov.  Test.  Particula  ii.  p.  199.  Dr. 
'^amphell,  on  the  Gospels,  note  on  Mark  .xvi.  (vol.  ii.  p.  4(J5.  3d  edit.)  Cel- 
trier,  introd.  au  N.  T.  pp.  314— 3o2.     Hug's  Introduction;  vol.  ii.  pp.  235 

*  See  Dr.  Lardncr's  Supplement  '.o  his  Credibility,  chap.  7.,  where  this 
subject  is  amply  discussed.  WorUs,  8vo.  vol.  viii.  pp.  65—77. :  4to.  vol.  iii. 
np.  167—173. 

•Clemens  Alexandr.  apud  Eusebii  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  14.  Jerome  de 
^  ins  Illustribus,  cap.  viii.    TertuUiani  Opera,  p.  505.  edit.  Riealtii. 

*  See  several  instances  of  tlus  adduced  in  Dr.  Townson's  Works,  vol.  i. 
pp   lol— 163. 

*  ^^"'ral  of  these  Latinisms  are  specified  in  Vol.  I.  p.  ii9. 
V  OL.  II,  2  Q 


XP>'M'--r:t,  "  riches.'  Again,  the  w:rd  Gehenna,  which  in  our 
version  is  translated  hell  (ix.  43.),  originally  signified  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  where  infants  had  been  sacnficed  to  Mo- 
loch, and  where  a  continual  fire  was  afterwards  maintained 
to  consume  the  filth  of  Jerusalem.  As  this  word  could  not 
have  been  understood  by  a  foreigner,  the  evaiig{,li.st  adds  the 
words,  "  unquenchable  fire"  by  way  of  explanation.  Those 
particularities  corroborate  the  historical  evidence  above  cited, 
that  Mark  designed  his  Gospel  for  the  use  of  Gentile  Chris- 
tians." 

Lastly,  the  manner  in  which  Saint  Mark  relates  the  life 
of  our  i^aviour,  is  an  additional  evidence  that  he  wrote  for 
Gentile  Christians.  His  narrative  is  clear,  exact,  and  con- 
cise, and  his  e.xordium  is  singular;  for  while  the  other 
evangelists  style  our  Saviour  the  ">So«  of  man,''''  Saint  Mark 
announces  him  at  once  as  the  Son  of  God  (i.  l.V  an  august 
title,  the  more  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  tne  Romans; 
omitting  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  his  miraculous  conception, 
the  massacre  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem,  and  other  particu- 
lars, which  could  not  be  essentially  important  in  the  eyes  of 
foreigners. 

VI.  That  this  evangelist  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Greek  is 
attested  by  the  uninterrupted  voice  of  antiquity ;  nor  was 
this  point  ever  disputed  until  the  cardinals  Baronius  and 
Bellarmine,  and,  after  them,  the  Jesuit  Inchofer,  anxious  to 
exalt  the  language  in  which  the  Latin  Vulgate  version  was 
executed,  affirmed  that  Mark  wrote  in  Latin.'  This  asser- 
tion, however,  not  only  contradicts  historical  evidence,  but 
(as  Michaelis  has  well  observed)  is  in  itself  almost  incredible : 
for,  as  the  Latin  church,  from  the  very  earliest  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, was  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  and  as  the  Latin 
language  was  diffused  over  the  whole  Roman  empire,  the 
Latin  original  of  Mark's  Gospel,  if  it  had  ever  existed,  could 
not  have  been  neglected  in  such  a  manner  as  that  no  copy 
of  it  should  descend  to  posterity.  The  only  semblance  of 
testimony,  that  has  been  produced  in  support  of  this  opinion, 
is  the  subscription  annexed  to  the  old  Syriac  version,  that 
Mark  wrote  in  the  Romish,  that  is,  in  the  Latin  language, 
and  that  in  the  Philoxenian  version,  which  explains  Romfsh 
by  Frankish.  But  subscriptions  of  this  kind  are  of  no  au- 
thority whatever :  for  the  authors  of  them  are  unknown,  and 
some  of  them  contain  the  most  glaring  errors.  Besides,  as 
the  Syriac  version  was  made  in  the  Last,  and  taken  imme- 
diately from  the  Greek,  no  appeal  can  be  made  to  a  Syriac 
subscription  in  regard  to  the  language  in  which  Mark  wrote 
at  Rome.s  The  advocates  for  the  Latin  original  of  this 
Gospel  have  appealed  to  a  Latin  manuscript  pretended  to  be 
the  autograph  of  the  evangelist  himself,  and  said  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  Saint  Mark  at  Venice.  But  this  is 
now  proved  to  be  a  mere  fable :  for  the  Venetian  manuscript 
formerly  made  part  of  the  Latin  manuscript  preserved  at 
Friuli,  most  of  which  was  printed  by  Blanchmi  in  his  Evan- 
geliarum  Quadruplex.  The  Venice  manuscript  contained  the 
first  forty  pages,  or  five  quaternions  of  Mark's  Gospel ;  the 
two  last  quaternions  or  sixteen  pa^es  are  preserved  at  Prague, 
where  they  were  printed  by  M.  Dobrowsky,  under  the  title 
of  Fragmentum  Fragenae  Evangelii  S.  Marci  vulgo  autographi 
1778.  4to.9 

VII.  The  Gospel  of  Mark  consists  of  sixteen  chapters, 
which  may  be  divided  into  three  parts ;  viz. 

Part  I,   The  transactions  from  the  Baptism  of  Christ  to  hit 

entering  on  tlie  more  public  part  of  his  Ministry,  (ch.  i.  1— 

13.) 
Part  II.   T7ie  Discourses  and  Actions  of  Jesus  Christ  to  hit 

going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  fourth  and  last  Passover,  (i,  14. 

-X.) 

Sect.  1.  The  transactions  between  the  first  and  second  paa* 
overs,  (i.  14 — 45.  ii.  1 — 22.) 

»  Dr.  Campbell's  Pref.  to  Mark,  vol.  ii.  pp.  82,  83. 

'  Prilii,  Introd.  ad  Lect.  Nov.  Test.  p.  311. 

•  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  p.  225.    See  also  Jones  on  the  Canon  of  the  New 
Test.  vol.  iii.  p.  G7— 69. 

»  The  history  of  the  pretended  autograph  manuscript  of  St.  Mark  is 
brielly  as  follows.  There  was,  at  Aquileia,  a  very  ancient  Latin  MS.  of  (he 
four  Gospels ;  two  quaternions  or  sixteen  pages  of  which  the  emperor 
Charles  iV.  obtained  in  1534,  from  Nicholas,  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  and  sent 
them  lo  Prague.  The  remaining  five  quaternions  the  canons  of  the  church 
at  Aquileia,  during  the  troubles  which  befell  that  city,  carried  to  Friuli, 
together  with  other  valuable  articles  belonging  to  their  church,  a.  p.  1420.  • 
and  from  the  inhabitants  of  FriuU  the  Venetian  Doge,  Tomaso  Macenico 
obtained  these  five  quaternions,  which  wore  subsequently  passed  forthe 
original  autograph  of  St.  Mark.  (Alber,  HermeneuL  Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  p 
238.)  There  is  a  particular  account  of  the  Prasuc  Fragment  of  St.  Mark's 
Gospel,  by  Schocpflin,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Jlistoria  ct  Commenta 
lione.'S  Academise  Electoralis  Theodoro-Palalinae,  Svo.  .Manheim,  1773. ;  in 
which  a  fac-simile  is  given.  The  account  i.'  abridged,  and  the  facsimil* 
copied  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1778.  vol.  -xlvi  pp  321.  3K. 
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Sect.  2.  The  transactions  between  the  second  and  third  pass- 
overs,  (ii.  23—28.  iii.— vi.) 

Sect.  3.  The  transactions  of  the  third  passover  to  Christ's 
going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  fourth  passover.  (v'u. — x.) 

Part  III.  The  Passion,  Death,  and  Resurrection  of  Christ. 
(xi. — xvi.) 
Sect.  1.  The  first  day  of  Passion-week  or  Palm  Sunday — 

Christ's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,   (xi.  1 — 11.) 
Sect.  2.  The   transactions   of  the  second   day,  or  Monday. 

(xi.  12—19.) 
Sect.  3.  The  transactions  of  the  third  day,  or  Tuesday — 
§  i.  In  the  morning,  (xi.  20— 33.  xii.) 
§ii.  In  the  evening,  (xiii.) 
Sect.  4.  The  transactions  of  the  fourth  day,  or  Wednesday. 

(xiv.  1—9.) 
Sect.  5.  The   transactions   of  the  ffth   day,  or   Thursday. 

(xiv.  10— IG.) 
Sect.  6.  The  transactions  of  the  Passover-day,  that  is,  from 

Thursday  evening  to  Friday  evening  of  the  Passion-week ; 

including  the    institution    of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Christ's 

agony  in  the  garden,  his  being  betrayed  by  Judas,  his  trial, 

crucifixion,  and  burial,  (xiv.  17 — 72.  xv.) 
Sect.  7.  The  transactions  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

(xvi.) 

VIII.  From  the  striking  coincidence  between  the  Gospel 
of  Mark  and  that  of  Matthew,  several  learned  men  have 
imagined  that  Mark  compiled  his  Gospel  from  him.  Augus- 
tine was  the  first  who  asserted  that  Mark  was  a  servile  copy- 
ist (pedissequus)  and  epitomizer  of  Matthew,  and  his  opinion 
has  been  adopted  by  Simon,  Calmet,  Adler,'  Owen,  Harwood, 
and  others. 

In  the  year  1782,  Koppe  published  a  dissertation,2  in  which 
he  has  proved  that  this  hypothesis  is  no  longer  tenable,  and 
Michaelis  has  acquiesced  in  the  result  of  his  inquiries.  The 
following  observations  are  chiefly  abridged  from  both  these 
writers. 

The  assertion,  that  Mark  abridged  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
contradicts  the  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity,  which  states 
that  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  under  the  inspection  and  dicta- 
tion of  Peter ;  and,  although  there  is  a  coincidence  between 
these  two  evangelists,  yet  it  does  not  thence  necessarily  fol- 
ow  that  he  abridged  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  he  frequently  deviates  from  Matthew  in  the  order 
of  time,  or  in  the  arrangement  of  his  facts,^  and  likewise 
adds  many  things  of  which  Matthew  has  taken  no  notice 
whatever.''  Now,  as  Matthew  was  an  apostle,  and  e3'e- 
witness  of  the  facts  which  he  related,  Mark  could  not  have 
desired  better  authority ;  if,  therefore,  he  had  Matthew's 
Gospel  before  him  when  he  wrote  his  own,  he  would 
scarcely  have  adopted  a  different  arrangement,  or  have  in- 
serted facts  which  he  could  not  have  found  in  his  original 
author. 

Again,  although  the^e  are  several  parts  of  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel, which  an  evangelist,  who  wrote  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the 
Komans,  might  not  improperly  omit — such  as  the  genealogy 
— the  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant  at  Capernaum — 
— Christ's  argument  to  John's  disciples,  to  prove  that  he  was 
the  Messiahr— the  sermon  on  the  mount — some  prophecies 
from  the  Old  Testament— and  the  narrative  of  the  death  of 
Judas  Iscariot ; — yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  several 
relations  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  for  the  omission  of  which  it 
is  very  difficult  to  assign  a  reason,  and  which  therefore  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  nis  Gospel  was  not  used  by  Mark. — 
See  particularly  the  discourses  and  parables  related  in  Matt. 
viii.  18— 22.;  x.  15— 22.;  xi.  20— 30, ;  xii.  33— 15. ;  xiii. 
1—39.;  xviii.  10— 35. ;  xix.  10— 12. ;  xx.  16. ;  and  xxii. 
1—14.* 

Lastly,  Mark's  imperfect  description  of  Christ's  transac- 
tions with  the  apostles,  after  his  resurrection,  affords  the 

»  Prof.  Adler's  hypothesisis,  that  Mark  first  epitomized  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  into  Greek,  omitting  those  topics  which  the  heathens  (for  whom 
ne  wrote)  would  not  understand;  such  as  the  Genealogy,  the  Discourse 
delivered  on  the  Mount,  the  23d  chapter,  which  was  addressed  to  the  Phari- 
sees, Bome  references  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  few  parables.  Alter 
which  he  imagines  (for  the  hypothesis  is  utterly  destitute  of  proof)  that  the 
whole  was  translated  into  Greek,  for  the  use  of  the  Greek  or  Hellenistic 
Jews. 

»  The  title  of  this  tract  is  Marcus  non  Epitomator  Malthai.  It  was 
reprinted  by  Pott  and  Ruperti  in  the  first  volume  of  their  SyUoge  Com- 
mentationum  Theologicarum.    Ilelmstadt,  1800,  8vo. 

»  Koppe  has  given  thirteen  instances.  See  Pott's  SyUoge,  vol.  i.  pp.  55 
— 57. 

♦  Koppe  has  given  twenty-tfiree  instances  of  these  additions.  Ibid.  pp. 
69-64. 

»  Koppe  has  specified  several  other  omissions  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark, 
which  we  have  not  room  to  enumerate.    Ibid.  pp.  49—53. 


Strongest  proof  that  he  was  totallv  ur.acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  Matthew's  Gospel.  1  he  latter  evangelist  has 
given  us  a  very  circumstantial  description  of  Christ's  con- 
versation with  his  apostles  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  yet  the 
former,  though  he  had  before  related  Christ's  promise  that 
he  would  go  Defore  them  into  Galilee,  has,  in  the  last  chap- 
ter of  his  Gospel,  no  account  whatever  of  Christ's  appearance 
in  Galilee.  Now,  if  he  had  read  Matthew's  Gospel,  this 
important  event  could  not  have  been  unknown  to  him,  and 
consequently  he  would  not  have  neglected  to  record  it. 

Michaelis  further  observes,  that  if^Mark  had  had  Matthew  g 
Gospel  before  him,  he  would  have  avoided  every  appearance 
of  contradiction  to  the  accounts  given  by  an  apostle  and  an 
eye-witness.  His  account  of  the  call  of  Levi,  under  the 
very  same  circumstance  as  Matthew  mentions  his  own  call, 
is  at  least  a  variation  from  Matthew's  description  ;  and  this 
very  variation  would  have  been  avoided,  if  Mark  had  had 
access  to  Matthew's  Gospel.  The  same  may  be  observed 
of  Mark  x.  46.,  where  only  one  blind  man  is  mentioned, 
whereas  Matthew,  in  the  parallel  passage,  mentions  two.  In 
Mark's  account  of  Peter's  denial  of  (Christ,  the  very  same 
woman,  who  addressed  Peter  the  first  time,  addressed  him 
likewise  the  second  time,  whereas,  according  to  Matthew, 
he  was  addressed  by  a  different  person  ;  for  Mark  (xiv.  09.) 
uses  the  expression  «  'urMSi^xn,  the  maid,  which,  without  a 
violation  of  grammar,  can  be  construed  only  of  the  same 
maid  who  had  been  mentioned  immediately  before,  whereas 
Matthew  (xxvi.  71.)  has  ^xax,  another  maid.''  Now,  in 
whatever  manner  harmonists  may  reconcile  these  examples, 
there  will  always  remain  a  difference  between  the  two  ac- 
counts, which  would  have  been  avoided  if  Mark  had  copied 
from  Matthew.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  instances,  in 
which  there  is  no  mode  of  reconciliation  ?  If  we  compare 
Mark  iv.  35.  and  i.  35.  with  Matt.  viii.  28 — 34.,  we  shall 
find  not  only  a  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  facts,  but 
such  a  determination  of  time  as  renders  a  reconciliation  im- 
practicable. For,  according  to  Matthew,  on  the  day  after 
the  sermon  on  the  mount,  Christ  entered  into  a  ship,  and 
crossed  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  where  he  encountered  a 
violent  tempest :  but,  according  to  Mark,  this  event  took 
place  on  the  day  after  the  sermon  in  parables ;  and,  on  the 
day  which  followed  that  on  which  the  sermon  on  the  mount 
was  delivered,  Christ  went,  not  to  the  sea-side,  but  to  a  de- 
sert place,  whence  he  passed  through  the  towns  and  villages 
of  Galilee.  Another  instance,  in  which  we  shall  find  it 
equally  impracticable  to  reconcile  the  two  evangelists,  is 
Mark  xi.  28.  compared  with  Matt.  xxi.  23.  In  both  places 
the  .Tewish  priests  propose  this  question  to  Christ,  iv  -arcw 
i^oua-iu.  TuuTi.  Tntil; ;  alluding  to  his  expulsion  of  the  buyers 
and  sellers  from  the  temple.  But,  according  to  what  Saint 
Mark  had  previously  related  in  the  same  chapter,  this  ques- 
tion was  proposed  on  the  third  day  of  Christ's  entry  into 
Jerusalem ;  according  to  Matthew,  it  was  proposed  on  the 
second.  If  Mark  had  copied  from  Matthew,  this  difference 
in  their  accounts  would  hardly  have  taken  place.'' 

Since,  then,  it  is  evident  that  Saint  Mark  did  not  copy 
from  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  the  question  recurs,  how 
are  we  to  reconcile  the  striking  coincidences  between  them, 
which  confessedly  exist  both  in  style,  words,  and  things  1 
Koppe,  and  after  him  Michaelis,  endeavoured  to  account  for 
the  examples  of  verbal  harmony  in  the  three  first  Gospels, 
by  the  supposition  that  in  those  examples  the  evangelists 

«  The  whole  difficulty,  in  reconciling  Ibis  apparent  discrepancy  betvvcfiii 
the  two  evangelists,  "  has  arisen  from  the  vain  expectation  that  they  must 
always  agree  with  each  other  in  the  most  minute  and  trivial  panic  lUars:  as 
if  iho  credibility  of  our  religion  rested  on  such  agreement,  or  any  reason- 
able scheme  of  inspiration  required  this  exact  correspondency.  The 
Kolution,  which  Michaehs  afterwards  offered  in  his  Anmerkuvgen,  affords 
all  the  satisfaction  which  a  candid  man  can  desire.  After  slating  ihat  Mat- 
iliew  had  said  ' another  maid,'  Mark  '  the  maid,'  and  Luke  '  another  ma?!,' 
(ir-vO,  he  observes,  the  whole  contradiction  vanishes  at  once,  if  we  only 
attend  to  John,  the  quiet  spectator  of  all  which  passed.  For  he  writes 
(.vviii.  25.),  '  T/ieij  said  unto  him.  Wast  thou  not  also  one  of  his  di.sciples  V 
Whence  it  appears  that  there  were  several  who  ppake  on  this  occasion, 
and  that  all  which  is  said  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  may  very  easily  be 
true.  There  riiiu'ht  prnliablv  be  more  than  the  three  vvho  are  named  ;  but 
the  maid,  wlio  li;id  in  a  former  instance  recognised  Peter,  appears  to  havf 
made  the  deepes:t  impression  on  his  mind;  and  hence,  in  dictating  this 
Gospel  to  Mark,  he  might  have  said //«c  maid."  Uishop  Middleton's  Doc 
trine  of  the  Greek  Article,  p.  285.  first  edition. 

■I  Micliaelis,  vol.  iii.  p.  220.  Koppe  (nt  supra,  pp.57— 50.)  lias  given  seve- 
ral additional  examples  of  seeming  contradictions  between  the  two  evange- 
lists, proving  that  Mark  could  not  have  copied  from  Matthew.  On  the 
subject  above  discussed,  the  reader  will  find  mu  '  iiirviiant  information 
in  Jones's  Vindication  of  the  former  part  of  Saint  Matttiew-a  Gospci  'rcra 
Mr.  Whiston's  Charge  of  Dislocations,  pp.  47—'^'.,  printed  at  the  end  of  his 
third  volume  on  the  Canon :  and  also  in  the  Latin  thesis  of  Bartus  van 
Willes,  entitled  Specimen  Hernieneuticura  de  iis,  qua  ab  uno  Mareo  sunt 
narrata,  aut  copiosius  et  explicatius,  ab  eo,  quam  a  caeteris  Evangelistis 
exposita.  8vo.    Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1811. 
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Tetainftd  the  words  which  had  been  used  in  more  ancient  Gos- 
pels, such  as  those  mentioned  by  Luke  in  this  preface.'  But 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  necessity  for  resorting  to 
su''.n  an  hypothesis :  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  contradicts  the 
accounts  ^iven  from  tlie  early  Christian  writers  above  cited ; 
and,  secondly,  it  niay  be  accounted  for  from  other  causes. 
Peter  was,  erpially  with  Matthew,  an  eye-witness  of  our 
Lord's  miracles,  and  had  -ilso  heard  his  discourses,  and  on 
some  occasions  was  admitu\l  to  be  a  spectAor  of  transactions 
to  which  all  the  otlier  disciples  were  not  admitted.  Both 
were  Hebrews,  thoiiirh  they  wrote  in  Hellenistic  Greek. 
Peter  would  therefore  naturally  recite  in  his  preachin;^  the 
same  events  and  discourses  which  Matthew  recorded  in  his 
Gospel ;  and  the  same  circumstance  might  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  manner  by  men,  who  sought  not  after  "excellency 
nf  speech,"  but  whoso  minds  retained  the  remembrance  of 
facts  or  conversations  which  strongly  impressed  them,  even 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  idea  of  supernatural 
guidance.2 

IX.  Simplicity  and  conciseness  are  the  characteristics  of 
Mark's  Gospel,  which,  considering  the  copiousness  and  ma- 
jesty of  its  subject — the  variety  of  great  actions  it  relates, 
and  the  surprising  circumstances  that  attended  them,  together 
with  the  numerous  and  important  doctrines  and  precepts 
which  it  contains — is  the  shortest  and  clearest,  the  most 
marvellous,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  satisfactory  his- 
tory in  the  whole  world.' 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE  GOSPEL  BV    SAI.NT  LUKE. 

f.  Title. — II.  Jlitthor. — III.  General  proofs  of  the  gerniineness 
and  authenticity  of  this  Gospel. — 1.  Vindication  of  its  ffenn- 
ineness  from  the  objections  of  JMichuclis  in  particular. — 
2.  Genuineness  of  the  first  two  chapters,  and  of  chapters 
viii.  27 — 39.,  and  xxii.  43,  44. — IV.  Date,  and  where  -written. 
— V.  For  -whom  ivrittcii. — VI.  Occasion  and  scope  of  this 
Gospel. — VII.  Syncpsis  of  its  contents. —  VIII.  Observations 
on  this  Gospel. 

I.  The  Title  of  this  Gospel  in  manuscripts  and  early 
editions  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Gospel  by  St.  Mark. 
In  t'.ie  Syriac  version  it  is  called  '"The  Holy  Gospel,  the 

Fireaching  of  Luke  the  evangelist,  which  he  spoke  and  pub- 
ished  (or  announced)  in  Greek,  in  Gnat  Alexandria :  '  in 
the  Arabic  version,  it  is  "  The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  the  phy- 
sician, one  of  the  seventy,  which  no  wrote  in  Greek,  the 
Holy  Spirit  inspiring  [him]  :"  and,  in  tlie  Persian  version, 
"  The  Gospel  of  Luke,  which  he  wrote  in  the  Egyptian  Greek 
tonffue,  at  Alexandria." 

II.  Concerning  this  evangelist,  we  have  but  little  certain 
information  :  from  what  is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  as  well 
as  from  the  circumstances  related  by  the  early  (Christian 
writers,  the  following  particulars  have  been  obtained. 

According  to  Eusebius,  Luke  was  a  native  of  Antioch,  bv 
profession  a  physician,  and  for  the  most  part  a  companion  of 
the  apostle  Paul.  The  report,  first  announced  by  iSicephoras 
Callisti,  a  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  he  was  a 
painter,  is  now  justly  exploded,  as  being  destitute  of  founda- 
tion, and  countenanced  by  no  ancient  writers.  From  his 
attending  Paul  in  his  travels,  and  also  from  the  testimony  of 
some  of  the  early  fathers,  Basnage,  Fabricius,  Dr.  Lardner, 
and  Bishop  Gleig  have  been  led  to  conclude  that  this  evan- 
gelist was  a  Jew,  and  Origen,  Epiphanius,  and  others  have 
supposed  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples ;  but  this 
appears  to  be  contradicted  by  Luke's  own  declaration  that  lie 
was  not  an  eye-witness  of  our  Saviour's  actions.''     Michael  is 

'  Pott's  SvIIo?e  Comment,  vol.  i.  pp.  Cj— 69.  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  pp.  214, 
215. 

»  Pritii,  Ir.trod.  ad  Lectionem  Nov.  Test  p.  179.  Bishop  Toinline's  Ele- 
ments of  Cliri.-:!.  Thcol.  vol.  i.  p.  319. 

»  BlackwaU's  Sacred  Classic?,  vol.  i.  p.  293. 

.  *  Bishop  Glcij!;,  however,  has  argued  at  great  lenjth,  that  the  construc- 
tion of  Luke  i.  2.  leads  to  the  conclusion  (hat  he  was  himself  an  eye-witness 
&nd  personal  attendant  upon  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that,  as  he  Is  the  only 
evangelist  who  sives  an  account  of  the  appointment  of  the  seventy,  it  is 
most  probable  that  he  was  one  of  that  number.  Ho  adds,  that  the  account 
i^f  Christ's  commencement  of  his  ministry  at  Nazareth  (iv.  16 — 32.),  which 
IS  only  ElighUy  referred  to  by  Matthew,  and  is  related  by  none  other  of  the 
evangelists,  is  given  with  such  particularity  of  circumstances,  and  in  such 
a  inanner,  as  evinces  that  they  actually  passed  in  the  presence  of  the 
writer :  and,  further,  that,  as  he  mentions  Cleopas  by  name  in  his  very 
particular  and  interesting  account  of  all  that  passed  between  Christ  and  the 
^0  disciples  on  the  road  to  Emuiaus,  we  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  be 


is  of  opinion  that  he  was  a  Gentile,  on  the  authority  of  Paul  s 
expressions  in  Col.  iv.  10, 11.  14.  The  most  proable  conje(  • 
ture  is  that  of  Bolton,  adopted  bj'  Kuintiel,  viz.  that  Luki? 
was  descended  from  Gentile  parents,  and  that  in  his  youU' 
he  had  embraced  .Iiidaisiii,  from  which  he  was  converted  tt. 
Christianity.  The  Ilttbraic-Greek  style  of  writing  observable 
in  his  writings,  and  esjiecially  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
.Jewish  religion,  rites,  ceremonies,  and  usages,  every  wher« 
discernible  both  in  his  Gospel  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
sufficiently  evince  that  their  author  was  a  .Tew ;  wnile  hit 
intiiTiate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  languatre,  displayed  in  the 
preface  to  his  Gospel,  which  is  composed  in  elegant  Greek, 
and  his  Greek  name  Acuk-j.;,  evidently  show  that  he  was  de 
scendcd  from  Gentile  parents.  This  conjecture  is  further 
supported  by  a  pas.sage  in  the  Acts,  and  by  another  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colos.sians.  In  the  form.er  (Acts  xxi.  27.)  it 
is  related  that  the  Asiatic  Jews  stirred  up  the  people,  because 
Paul  had  introduced  Gentiles  into  the  temple,  and  in  the 
following  verse  it  is  added  that  they  had  before  seen  with 
him  in  tlie  city,  Trophimus  an  Ephesian,  whom  ihey  sup- 
posed that  Paul  had  brouglit  into  the  temple.  No  mention 
IS  here  made  of  Luke,  though  he  was  with  the  apostle. 
Compare  Acts  xxi.  15.  17.,  where  Luke  speaks  of  himself 
among  the  companions  of  Paul.  Hence  we  infer  that  he 
was  reckoned  among  the  Jews,  one  of  whom  he  might  be 
accounted,  if  he  had  become  a  proselyte  from  Gentilism  to 
the  Jewish  religion.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (iv. 
11.  14.)  after  Paul  had  written  the  salutations  of  Aristarchus, 
Marcus,  and  of  Jesus,  surnained  Justus,  he  add^,  "  who  are 
of  Ike  circumcision.  These  onli/,"  he  continues,  "  «re  my  ftj- 
unv-workcrs  (meaning  those  of  the  circumcision)  unto  Iht 
kingdom  of  God."'  Then  in  the  fourteenth  verse,  he  adds, 
"  Luke,  the  beloved  phi/sician,  and  Demas,  salute  you.''''  As  the 
apostle  in  this  passage  opposes  them  to  the  Christians  who 
had  been  converted  from  .Judaism,  it  is  evident  that  Luke 
was  descended  from  Gentile  parents. 

The  first  time  that  this  evangelist  is  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  in  his  own  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
We  there  find  him  (Acts  xvi.  10,  11.)  with  Paul  atTroas; 
thence  he  attended  him  to  Jerusalem:  continued  with  him  in 
his  troubles  in  Judaea;  and  sailed  in  the  same  ship  with  him, 
when  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  from  Ccesarea  to  Rome,  where 
he  stayed  with  him  during  his  two  years'  confinement.  As 
none  of  the  ancient  fathers  have  mentioned  his  suffering  mar- 
tyrdom, it  is  probable  that  he  died  a  natural  death. ^ 

III.  The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Luke's  Gospel, 
and  of  his  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  are  confirmed 
by  the  unanimous  testimonies  of  the  ancient  writers.  —  The 
Gospel  is  alluded  to  by  the  apostolical  fathers,  Barnabas,'' 
Clement  of  Rome,"  Hennas,'  and  Polycarp.^  In  the  follow 
ing  century  it  is  repeatedly  cited  by  Justin  Martyr,"  by  the 
martyrs  of  Lyons,"  and  by  Irenaeus.'^  Tertullian,"  at  the 
commencement  of  tlie  third  century,  asserted  against  Marcioii 
the  genuineness  and  integrity  of  the  conies  of  Luke's  Gospel, 
which  were  admitted  toT)e  canonical  oy  himself  and  Chris- 
tians in  general,  and  for  this  he  appealed  to  various  apostolical 
churches.  Origen,"  a  few  years  after,  mentions  the  Gospels 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  now  generally  received;  tho 
third  of  which  he  sa\-s,  "is  that  according  to  Luke,  the  Gos- 
pel commended  by  Paul,  published  for  the  sake  of  the  Gentila 
converts."  These  testimonies  are  confirmed  by  Eusebius, 
the  pseudo-Athar.asius,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gregory  Nyssen, 

ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  other  disciple,  which  Dr.  Gleig  understands  t< 
be  Luke  himself,  and  thinks  that  he  concealed  his  name  for  the  .same  rea. 
son  that  John  conceals  hi.-;  own  name  in  the  Gospel.  (Di.'seriation  on  the 
Oriffin  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  in  Bp.  G.'s  edition  of  .Stackhouse's  His 
tory  of  the  Bible,  vol.  iii.  pp.  89—93.,  and  also  in  his  Directions  for  Iht 
Study  of  Thoiildiry,  pp.  3C6— 377.)  But  this  hypothesis,  which  is  proposed 
and  supporied  wii'li  great  ability,  is  opiw.scd  by  the  facts  that  the  name  of 
the  evangelist  is  not  .Jewish  ;  and  that  since  Jesus  Christ  employed  on!j 
native  Jews  as  tiis  apostles  and  missionaries  (for  in  this  light  we  may  con- 
sider the  sevi-n'v  disciples),  it  is  not  likel^that  he  would  have  selected  one 
who  was  not  a  iJebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  in  other  words,  a  Jew  by  descent 
from  both  his  parents,  and  duly  initiated  inLi  the  Jewish  church.  Besides, 
the  words  i»  fl.«" — among  us  (i.  1.)  aiithonze  the  conjecture  that  he  had 
resided  for  a  rnnsiiWraMc  time  in  Judaea:  and,  as  he  professes  that  he 
derived  his  iiiforina;icm  from  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ, 
this  circum.-;'arii  T  will  accnunt  for  the  graphic  minuteness  with  which  he 
has  recorded  piiriiciilar  events. 

»  Lardner's  Supplement  to  his  Credibility,  chap  viii.     Works,  8vo.  voi 
viii.  pp.  105—107. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  187,  188. 
•  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  15. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  285. 
1  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  31. ;  Ito.  vol.  i.  p.  294. 
»  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  55. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  307,  306 
»  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  93. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  328. 

i»  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  120. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  344. 

II  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  150. ;  4lo.  vol.  i.  p.  361. 

>»  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  159,  ISO.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  36fc 

"  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  2rx?  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  420. 

'♦  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  466.     4lo.  vol.  i.  p.  532. 
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■leroine,  Au^^ustine,  Chrysnstoni,  and  a  host  of  later  writers; 
whose  evidence,  being  collected  by  the  accurate  and  laborious 
Dr.  Lardner,'  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  in  this  place. 

Notwithstanding  this  unbroken  chain  of  testimony  to  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Luke's  Gospel,  its  canonical 
authority  (together  with  that  of  the  Gospel  by  Mark)  has 
been  called  in  auestion  liy  Michael  is  ;  while  various  attempts 
l»ave  been  maae  to  impugn  the  aiiihenticity  of  particular 
psssages  of  St.  Luke.  The  celebrity  of  Michaelis,  and  the 
plausfljility  and  boldness  of  the  objections  of  other  assailants, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  justify  the  author  for  giving  to  their  objec- 
tions a  full  and  distinct  consideration. 

1.  The  objections  of  Michaelis  to  the  canonical  authority 
of  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  are  as  follow  : — 

Objection  1.  The  two  books  in  question  were  written  by 
assistants  of  the  apostles.  This  circumstance,  he  affirms, 
affords  no  proof  of  their  inspiration,  even  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  were  endowed  with  the 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (as  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  with  Timothy  and  the  deacons  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles), 2  of  which,  however,  there  is  no 
historical  proof :  because  a  disciple  might  possess  these  gifts, 
and  yet  his  writings  not  be  inspired.  And  if  we  ground  the 
argument  for  their  inspiration  on  the  character  of  an  apostle's 
assistant,  then  we  must  receive  as  canonical  the  genuine 
Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome,  and  the  writings  of  other 
apostolical  fathers.'' 

Answer.  "  It  will  be  admitted,  that  Mark  and  Luke  were 
humble,  pious  men  ;  also,  that  they  were  intelligent,  well-inform- 
ed men,  and  must  have  known  that  the  committing  to  writing 
the  facts  and  doctrines  comprehended  in  the  Gospel  was  not  left 
to  the  discretion  or  caprice  of  every  disciple,  but  became  the 
duty  of  those  only,  who  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  un- 
dertake the  work.  Now,  if  these  two  disciples  had  been  unin- 
spired, or  not  under  the  immediate  direction  of  apostles  who 
possessed  plenary  inspiration,  it  would  have  argued  great  pre- 
sumption in  them,  without  any  direction,  to  write  Gospels  for  the 
instruction  of  the  church.  The  very  fact  of  their  writing  is, 
therefore,  a  strong  evidence,  that  they  believed  themselves  to  be 
inspired.  There  is  then  little  force  in  the  remark  of  the  learned 
professor,  that  neither  St.  Mark  nor  St.  Luke  have  declared,  in 
any  part  of  their  writings,  that  they  were  inspired  :  for  such  a 
declaration  was  unnecessary  ;  their  conduct  in  undertaking  to 
write  such  books,  is  the  best  evidence  that  they  believed  them- 
selves called  to  this  work."^ 

Objection  2.  It  has  been  said  that  the  apostles  themselves 
have  in  their  epistles  recommended  these  Gospels  as  canoni- 
cal. That  the  passages  depended  upon  for  proof  do  refer  to 
these  or  any  other  written  Gospels,  Michaelis  denies :  but 
even  if  they  did  so  recommend  these  Gospels,  the  evidence 
(he  affirms)  is  unsatisfactory  ;  because  they  inight  have  com- 
mended a  book  as  containing  genuine  historical  accounts, 
without  vouching  for  its  inspiration.  And  the  testimony  of 
the  fathers,  who  state  that  these  Gospels  were  respectively 
approved  by  Peter  and  Paul,  Michaelis  dismisses  with  very 
little  ceremony  :  and,  finally,  he  demurs  in  regard  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  canonical  authority  of  these  books,  derived  from 
the  testimony  of  the  whole  primitive  church,  by  which  they 
were  undoubtedly  received  into  the  canon  ;  and  suggests  that 
the  apostles  migld  have  recommended  them,  and  the  primitive 
church  might  have  accepted  them,  as  works  indispensable  to 
a  Christian,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  their  contents, 
ind  that  by  insensible  degrees  they  acquired  the  character 
of  being  inspired.* 

Answer  1.  The  objection  drawn  from  the  writings  of  other 
apostolical  men  is  not  valid :  "  for  none  of  them  ever  under- 
took to  write  Gospels,  for  the  use  of  the  church.  All  attempts 
at  writing  other  Gospels,  than  the  four,  were  considered  by  the 
primitive  church  as  impious ;  because,  the  writers  were  unin- 
spired  men.     But 

"  2.  The  universal  reception  of  these  books  by  the  whole  pri- 
siitive  church,  as  canonical,  is,  we  think,  conclusive  evidence 
that  they  were  not  mere  human  productions,  but  composed  by 
divine  inspiration.  That  they  were  thus  universally  received, 
is  manifest,  from  the  testimonies  which  have  already  been  ad- 

»  Works,  8vo.  vol.  viii.  pp.  107—112.  ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  181—191. 

»  2  Tim.  i.  6.    Acts  vi,  3—8. 

»  Michaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  pp.  87,  88. 

«  "  The  Canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ascertained  by  Archibald 
Alexander,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,"  pp.  20^203. 
(Princeton  and  New  York,  1826.  12mo.) 

•  Michaelis  Intrcduclion,  vol.  i.  pp.  88—94.    Alexander  on  the  Canon, 


duced.     There  is  not  in  all  the  writings  of  antiquity,  a  hint,  that 
any  Christian  belonging  to  the  church  ever  suspected  that  these 
Gospels  were  inferior  in  authority  to  the  others.     No  books  in 
the  canon  appear  to  have  been  received  with  more  universal 
consent,  and  to  have  been  less  disputed.     They  are  contained  in 
every  catalogue  which  has  come  down  to  us.     They  are  cited  aa 
Scripture  by  all  that  mention  them  ;  and  are  expressly  declared 
by  the  fathers  to  be  canonical  and  inspired  books.     Now,  let  it 
be  remembered,  tha*  this  is  the  best  evidence  which  we  can  have 
that  any  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written  by 
inspiration.     Michaelis,  indeed,  places  the  whole  proof  of  inspi- 
ration on  the  promise  made  by  Christ  to  his  apostles  ;  but  while 
it  is  admitted  that  this  is  a  weighty  consideration,  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  equal  in  force  to  the  testimony  of  the  uni- 
versal church,  including  the  apostles  themselves,  that  these  writ- 
ings were  penned  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  it 
is  not  perfectly  clear,  that  the  promise  referred  to  was  confined 
to  the  twelve.     Certainly,  Paul,  who  was  not  of  that   number, 
was   inspired    in  a  plenary  manner,  and  much  the  larger  part 
of  the  twelve  never  wrote  any  thing  for  the  canon.     There  is 
nothing  in  the  New  Testament  which  forbids   our  supposing, 
that  other  disciples  might  have  been  selected  to  write  for  the  use 
of  the  church.     We  do  not  wish  that  this  should  be  believed,  in 
regard  to  any  persons,  without  evidence,  but  wc  think  that  the 
proof  exists,  and  arises  from  the   undeniable  fact,   that  the  wri- 
tings of  these  two  men  were,  from  the  beginning  received  as  in- 
spired.    And  this  belief  must  have  prevailed  before  the  death  of 
the  apostles ;  for  all  the  testimonies  concur  in  stating,   that  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  was  seen  by  Peter,  and  that  of  Luke  by  Paul, 
and  approved  by   them  respectively.     Now,   is   it  credible  that 
these  apostles,  and  John  who  survived  them  many  years,  would 
have  recommended  to  the  Christian   church  the  productions  of 
uninspired    men  1     No  doubt,  all  the    churches,  at  that  time, 
looked  up  to  the  apostles  for  guidance,  in  all  matters  that  related 
to  the  rule  of  their  faith,  and  a  general  opinion  that  these  Gos- 
pels were  canonical  could  not  have  obtained  without   their  con- 
currence.    The  hypothesis  of  Michaelis,  that  they  were  recom- 
mended as  useful   human   productions,  and  by  degrees   came  to 
be   considered  as  inspired  writings,  is  in  itself  improbable,  and 
repugnant  to  all  the  testimony  which  has  come  down  to  us  on 
the  subject.     If  this  had  been  the  fact,  they  would  never  have 
been  placed  among  the  books,    universally   acknowledged,  but 
would  have  been  doubted  of,  or  disputed  by   some.     The   differ- 
ence made  between  inspired  books,  and  others,  in  those  primitive 
times,  was  as  great  as  at  any  subsequent  period ;  and  the  line  of 
distinction  was  not  only  broad,  but  great  pains  were  taken  to 
have  it  drawn  accurately ;  and  when  the  common  opinion  of  the 
church,  respecting  the  Gospels,  was  formed,  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  coming  to  the    certain  knowledge  of  the   truth.     For 
thirty  years  and  more,  before  the  death  of  the  apostle  John,  these 
two  Gospels  were  in  circulation.     If  any  doubt  had  existed  re- 
specting their  canonical  authority,  would  not  the  churches  and 
their  elders  have  had  recourse  to  this  infallible  authority  1     The 
general  agreement  of  all  Christians,  over  the  whole  world,  re- 
specting most  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  doubtless, 
should  be  attributed  to  the  authority  of  the  apostles.     If,   then, 
these  Gospels  had  been  mere  human  productions,   they   might 
have  been  read  privately,  but  never  could  have  found  a  place  in 
the  sacred  canon.     The  objection  to  these  books  comes  entirely 
too  late  to  be  entitled  to  any  weight.     The  opinion  of  a  modem 
critic,  however  learned,  is  of  small  consideration,  when  opposed 
to  the  testimony  of  the  whole  primitive  church  ;  and  to  the  suf^ 
frage  of  the  universal  church,  in  every  age,  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles.     The  rule  of  the  learned  Huet  is  sound,  viz.  '  that  all 
those  books  should  be  deemed  canonical  and  inspired,  which 
were  received  as  such  by  those  who  lived  nearest  to  the  time 
when  they  virere  published.' 

"  3.  But  if  we  should,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  concede,  that 
no  books  should  be  considered  as  inspired,  but  such  as  were  the 
productions  of  apostles,  still  these  Gospels  would  not  be  excluded 
from  the  canon.  It  is  a  fact,  in  which  there  is  a  wonderful 
agreement  among  the  fathers,  that  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  from 
the  mouth  of  Peter ;  that  is,  he  wrote  down  what  he  had  heard 
this  apostle  every  day  declaring  in  his  public  ministry.  And 
Luke  did  the  same  in  regard  to  Paul's  preaching.  These  Gos- 
pels, therefore,  maj,  according  to  this  testimony,  be  considered 
as  more  probably  belonging  to  these  twi  apostles,  than  to 
the  evangelists  who  penned  them.  Tbev  were  little  more,  it 
would  seem,  if  we  give  full  credit  to  the  testimony  which  has  been 
exhibited,  than  amanuenses  to  the  apostles,  on  whom  they  at- 
tended.    Paul,  we  know,  dictated  several  of  his  epistles  to  some 
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of  his  companions  ;  and  if  Mark  and  Luke  heard  the  Gosjjel  from 
Peter  and  Paul,  so  often  repeated,  that  they  were  perfect  masters 
of  their  respective  narratives,  and  then  committed  the  same  to 
writing,  are  they  not,  virtually,  the  productions  of  these  apostles 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  ?  And  this  was  so  much 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  fathers,  that  they  speak  of  Mark's 
Gospel  as  Peter's,  and  of  Luke's  as  Pau'ls.  But  this  is  not  all. 
These  Gospels  were  shown  to  these  apostles,  and  received  their 
•pprobation.  Thus  speak  the  ancients,  as  with  one  vf)ice,  and 
if  they  had  been  silent,  we  might  be  certain,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  that  these  evangelists  would  never  have  ven- 
tured to  take  such  an  important  step,  as  to  write  and  publish  the 
preaching  of  these  inspired  men,  without  their  express  approba- 
tion. Now,  let  it  be  considered,  that  a  narrative  prepared  by  a 
man  well  acquainted  with  the  facts  related,  may  be  entirely  correct 
without  inspiration  ;  but  of  this  we  cannot  be  sure,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  a  history  of  facts  from  men, 
who  were  rendered  infallible  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit. It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  only  advantage 
of  inspiration  in  giving  such  a  narrative,  consists  in  the  proper 
selection  of  facts  and  circumstances,  and  in  the  infallible  cer- 
tainty of  the  writing.  Suppose,  then,  that  an  uninspired  man 
should  prepare  an  account  of  such  transactions  as  he  had  seen, 
or  heard  from  eye-witnesses,  of  undoubted  veracity,  and  that  his 
narrative  should  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  an  apostle,  and 
receive  his  full  approbation ;  might  not  such  a  l)ook  be  consider- 
ed as  inspired  ?  If  in  the  original  composition,  there  should 
have  crept  in  some  errors,  (for  to  err  is  human,)  the  inspired  re- 
viewer would,  of  course,  point  them  out  and  have  them  corrected  ; 
now  such  a  book  would  be,  for  all  important  purposes,  an  in- 
spired volume  ;  and  would  deserve  a  place  in  the  canon  of  Holy 
Scripture.  If  any  credit,  then,  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Christian  fathers,  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  are  canonical 
books;  for,  as  was  before  stated,  there  is  a  general  concurrence 
among  them,  that  these  evangelists  submitted  their  works  to  the 
inspection,  and  received  the  approbation  of  the  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul. 

"  4.  Finally,  the  internal  evidence  is  as  strong  in  favour 
of  the  Gospels  under  consideration,  as  of  any  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Mark  or 
Luke  were  capable  of  writing  with  such  perfect  simplicity  and 
propriety,  without  the  aid  of  inspiration,  or  the  assistance  of 
inspired  men.  If  we  reject  these  books  from  the  canon,  wc  must 
give  up  the  argument  derived  from  internal  evidence  for  the  in- 
spiration of  the  sacred  Scriptures  altogether.  It  is  true,  the  learn- 
ed professor,  whose  opinions  we  are  opposing,  has  said,  '  the 
oftener  I  compare  their  writings  (Mark's  and  Luke's)  with  those 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  the  greater  are  my  doubts.'  And 
•  speaking  in  another  place  of  Mark,  he  says,  '  in  some  immaterial 
instances  he  seems  to  have  erred,'  and  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
'  that  they  who  undertake  to  reconcile  St.  Mark  with  St.  Mat- 
thew, or  to  show  that  he  is  nowhere  corrected  by  St.  John,  ex- 
perience great  difhculty,  and  have  not  seldom  to  resort  to  unna- 
tural explanations.'  But  the  learned  professor  has  not  mentioned 
any  particular  cases  of  irreconcilable  discrepancies  between  this 
evangelist  and  St.  Matthew  ;  nor  does  he  indicate  in  what  state- 
ments he  is  corrected  by  St.  John.  Until  something  of  this 
kind  is  exhibited,  general  remarks  of  this  sort  are  deserving  of 
no  consideration.  To  harmonize  the  evangelists  has  always  been 
found  a  difficult  task,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  they  contradict 
each  other,  or  that  their  accounts  are  irreconcilable.  Many 
things,  which,  at  first  sight,  appear  contradictory,  are  found,  upon 
closer  examination,  to  be  perfectly  harmonious  ;  and  if  there  be 
some  things  which  commentators  have  been  unable  satisfactorily 
to  reconcile,  it  is  no  more  than  what  might  be  expected,  in  nar- 
ratives so  concise,  and  in  which  a  strict  regard  to  chronological 
order  did  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  the  writers.  And  if  this 
objection  be  permitted  to  influence  our  judgment  in  this  case,  it 
will  operate  against  the  inspiration  of  the  other  evangelists  as 
well  as  Mark ;  but  in  our  apprehension,  when  the  discrepancies 
are  impartially  considered,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  facts 
candidly  and  accurately  weighed,  there  will  be  found  no  solid 
ground  of  objection  to  the  inspiration  of  any  of  the  Gospels ; — 
certainly  nothing,  which  can  counterbalance  the  strong  evidence 
arising  from  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  writers.  In  what  respects 
these  two  evangelists  fall  short  of  the  others,  has  never  been 
shown ;  upon  the  most  thorough  examination  and  fair  compari- 
son of  these  inimitable  productions,  they  appear  to  be  all  indited 
^7  the  same  spirit,  and  to  possess  the  same  superiority  to  all 
human  compositions. 

"  Compare  these   Gospels  with    those   which   are   acknow- 


ledged to  have  been  written  by  uninspired  men,  and  you  wilj 
need   no   nice   power    of  discrimination  to  see    the    diflerence 
the  first  appear  in  every  respect  worthy  of  God ;  the  last  :€tray, 
in  every  page,  the  weakness  of  man."' 

2.  Besides  the  preceding  objections  of  Michaelis  to  the 
canonical  autliority  of  this  Gospel  in  general,  the  genuineness 
of  some  particular  passages  has  been  questioned,  the  evidence 
for  which  is  now  to  be  stated. 

(1.)  The  authenticity  of  the  first  two  chapters  has  of  late 
years  been  impugned  by  those  who  deny  the  miraculous 
conception  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  but  with  how  Utile 
real  foundation,  will  readily  appear  from  the  following 
facts : — 

[i.]  These  two  chapters  are  found  in  all  the  ancient  manu- 
scripts and  versions  at  present  known. 

[ii.]  The^rst  chapter  of  Luke's  Gospel  is  connected  with  the 
second,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  seen  (p.  299. 
iupra)  that  the  two  first  chapters  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  are 
connected;  Hycen  AE  rat/c  >t(/.iyu( — Now  it  came  to  pass  in  those 
days,  &c.  (Luke  ii.  1.)  And  the  second  chapter  of  St.  Luke's 
Gospel  is  in  a  similar  manner  connected  with  the  third ; — E> 
rru  AE  rreniK-MitKiTu — Now,  in  the  fifteenth  year,  &c.  (Luke  iii. 
1 .)  This  Gospel,  therefore,  could  not  possibly  have  begun  with 
the  third  chapter,  but  must  have  been  preceded  by  some  intro- 
duction. 

[iii.]  But  because  the  first  chapters  of  it  were  not  found  in 
the  copies  used  by  Marcion,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Marcion- 
ites  in  the  second  century,  it  is  aflTirmed  that  they  are  spuriouE 
interpolations. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  the  falsehood  of  this  assertion. 
The  notions  entertained  by  Marcion  were  among  the  wildest  that 
can  be  conceived; — that  our  Saviour  was  man  only  in  outward 
form,  and  that  he  was  not  born  like  other  men,  but  appeared  on 
earth  full  grown.  He  rejected  the  Old  Testament  altogether,  as 
proceeding  from  the  Creator,  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  void  of 
goodness;  and  of  the  New  Testament  he  received  only  one  Gos- 
pel (which  is  supposed,  but  without  foundation,  to  be  the  Gospel 
of  Saint  Luke-)  and  ten  of  Paul's  Epistles,  all  of  which  he  inu- 

'  Alexander  on  the  Canon,  pp.  203 — 210.  The  importance  of  the  siibjecl 
and  the  conclusive  vindication  of  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  Mark,  contained 
in  the  prcccdina:  observations,  will,  we  trust,  compensate  for  the  k-ngtli  of 
the  r(Uolation  above  given  ;  especially  as  the  learned  translator  of  Michae- 
lis, whose  annotations  have  so  frequently  corrected  the  statciii'  uts  ann 
assertions  of  tlie  German  Professor,  has  offered  no  refutation  of  his  ill- 
founded  objections  to  the  canonical  authority  of  these  Gospels.  "There 
is,"  indeed,— Professor  Alexander  remarks  willi  equal  truth  and  piety,— 
"  something  reprehensible,  not  to  say  impious,  in  tJiat  bold  spirit  of  inodcrr. 
criticism,  which  has  led  many  eminent  Biblical  scholars,  especially  in  Ger 
many,  first  to  attack  the  authority  of  particular  books  of  Scripture,  and 
next  to  call  in  question  the  inspiration  of  the  whole  volume.  To  what 
extent  this  licentiousness  of  criticism  has  been  carried,  we  need  not  say; 
for  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  of  late,  llie  most  dangerous  enemies  of 
the  Bible,  have  been  found  occupying  the  places  of  its  advocates;  and  the 
critical  art,  which  was  intended  for  the  correction  of  the  text,  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  sacred  books,  has,  in  a  most  unnatural  way,  been  turned 
against  the  Bible ;  and  finally,  the  inspiration  of  all  the  sacred  books,  has 
not  only  been  questioned,  but  scornfully  rejected,  by  Professors  of  Tkeo- 
logy !  And  these  men,  while  living  on  endowments  which  pious  Ijenevo- 
lence  had  consecrated  for  the  sujiport  of  religion,  and  openly  connected 
with  churches  whose  creeds  contain  orthodox  opinions,  have  so  far  for- 
gotten their  high  responsibilities,  and  neglected  the  claims  which  the 
church  had  on  them,  as  to  exert  all  their  ingenuity  and  learning,  to  sap  the 
foundation  of  that  system  which  they  were  sworn  to  defend.  They  have 
had  the  shameless  hardihood  to  send  forth  into  the  world,  books  under 
their  own  names,  which  contain  fully  as  much  of  the  poison  of  infidelity, 
as  [was]  ever  distilled  from  the  pens  of  the  most  malignant  deists,  whose 
writings  have  fallen  as  a  curse  upon  the  world.  The  only  eflfectual  securitj 
which  we  have  against  this  new  and  most  dangerous  form  of  infidelity,  iV 
found  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  is  so  supprficial  and  cursory  in  il5 
reading,  that  however  many  elaborate  critical  works  may  be  published  in 
foreign  languages,  very  few  of  them  will  be  read,  oven  by  theological  stu- 
dents, in  this  country,  ^^ay  God  overrule  the  efTorts  of  these  enemies  of 
Christ  and  the  Bible,  so  that  good  may  come  out  of  evil!"  (Alexander  on 
the  Canon,  pp.  212,  213.)  In  this  prayer,  we  are  persuaded,  every  candid 
and  devout  critical  student  of  the  Scripture.s  will  most  cordially  concur. 

'The  Gospel  used  by  Marcion  certainly  did  not  contain  the  two  first 
chapters  of  Luke  ;  but  neither  did  it  contain  the  third  chapter,  nor  more 
than  one  half  of  the  fourth  ;  and  in  the  subsequent  parts  (as  we  are  inform- 
ed by  Dr.  Lardnet,  who  had  examined  this  subject  with  his  usual  minute- 
ness and  accuracy),  it  was  "mutilated  and  altereil  in  a  areat  variety  of  places. 
lie  woulii  not  allow  it  to  be  called  the  Gospel  of  .Saint  Luke,  erasing  the 
name  of  that  evangelist  from  the  beginninj  of  hi.<  copy."  (Lardner's 
Works,  Rvo.  vol.  ix.  pp.  393 — 101. ;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  611—015.)  His  alterations 
were  not  ma<le  on  any  critical  principles,  but  in  the  iriost  arbitrary  manner, 
in  order  to  suit  his  extravagant  theoloey.  Indeed,  the  opinion  that  he  used 
Luke's  Gospel  at  all,  rests  upon  no  sufficient  foundation.  So  different  were 
the  two  works,  that  the  most  distinguished  biblical  scholars  of  modern 
limes,  p.irticularly  Semler,  Eichhorn.  Griesbach.  Lneffler,  and  Marsh,  have 
rejected  that  opinion  altogether.  Griesbach  maintained  that  Marcion  com- 
pile<|  a  work  of  his  own,  for  the  service  of  his  system  and  the  use  of  his 
fi)lIowers,  from  the  writincs  of  the  evanselists,  and  particularly  of  Luke. 
(Hist.  Te.x».  Gr.  Epist.  Paul  p.  92.)  "That  Marcion  used  St.  Luke's  Gospel 
at  all,"  savs  Bp.  Marsh,  "is  a  position  which  has  been  taken  for  granted 
witliout  llie  least  proof.  Marcion  himself  never  p.'er<-niled  that  it  was  the 
Gospel  of  Luke  ;  as  Tertullian  i.cknowledires.  s^vin;:.  Mareion  tvangelie 
sun  nullum  adscrihil  autcrfm.  (Ki\:.  Marcion.  lib.  'v.  c.  2.)    It  •«  ;.rolmbl(> 
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tilated  and  disguised  by  his  alterations,  interpolations,  and  omis- 
sions." This  conduct  of  Marcion's  completely  invalidates  any 
argument  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  omission  of  the  first  two 
chapters  of  Luke's  Gospel  in  his  copy  ;  and  when  it  is  added 
that  his  arbitrary  interpolations,  &c.  of  it  were  exposed  by  seve- 
ral contemporary  writers,  and  particularly  by  TertuUian,-  we 
conceive  that  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  two  chap- 
ters in  question  are  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  ■ 

(2.)  From  the  occurrence  of  the  word  AiyitKv  (Legio,  that 
is,  a  Legion),  in  Greek  characters,  in  Luke  viii.  30.,  a  suspi- 
cion has  been  raised  that  the  whole  paragrapli,  containing 
the  narrative  of  Christ's  healing  the  Gadarene  demoniac 
(viii.  27—39.)  is  an  interpolation.  This  doubt  is  grounded 
on  the  assertion  that  this  mode  of  expression  was  not  cus- 
tomary, either  with  Luke,  or  with  any  classic  writer  in  the 
apostolic  age.  But  this  charge  of  interpolation  is  utterly 
groundless  r  for  the  passage  in  question  is  found  in  all  the 
manuscripts  and  versions  that  are  extant,  and  the  mode  of 
expression  alluded  to  is  familiar  both  with  the  evangelist, 
and  also  witli  classic  writers  who  were  contemporary  with 
him.     Thus, 

[i.]  In  Luke  x.  35.  we  meet  with  Anvuin^i,  which  is  mapifestly 
the  Latin  word  Denaria  in  Greek  characters.  In  xix.  20.  we 
also  have  ^.cuSufiov ;  which  word,  though  acknowledged  in  the 
Greek  language,  is  nothing  more  than  the  Latin  word  Siidarium, 
a  napkin  or  handkerchief;  and  in  Acts  xvi.  12.  we  also  have 
KOAP-NlA  (Colonia)  a  Colostt. 

[ii.]  That  the  mode  of  expression,  above  objected  to,  was  cus- 
tomary with  classic  authors  in  the  apostolic  age,  is  evident  from 
the  following  passage  of  Plutarch,  who  was  born  not  more  than 
ten  years  after  Jesus  Christ.  He  tells  us  that,  when  the  city  of 
Rome  was  built,  Romulus  divided  the  younger  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants into  battalions.  Each  corps  consisted  of  three  thousand 
foot,  and  three  hundred  horse  ;  and  (the  historian  adds)  EkadS-s 
/:-  AHTEnN,  Tie  Kcyxi-J.;  iivu.1  tcuc  //a;^'/-'"'^  ?r:iyra>v,  that  is,  It  -was 
called  a  lkoion,  because  the  most  ivarlike  persons  were  "  select- 
ed." A  few  sentences  afterwards,  we  meet  with  the  following 
Latin  words  in  Greek  characters,  viz.  nATPlKIOrS  (Patricias), 
Patuicians  ;  2ENAT02  (Seiiatiis),  the  Senate  ;  nATPHNAS 
{Patronos),  PATnosrs;  KA1ENTA2  {Clientes),  Clients  ;'  and 
in  a  subsequent  page  of  the  same  historian,  wc  meet  with  the 
word  KEAEPE2  (Celeres),  Celebes.^  Again,  in  Dion  Cassius,^ 
we  meet  with  the  following  sentence :  Teev  y^p  KEAEPlfiN 
ag-/^my  b/ai, — -for  lam  chief,  or  commander  of  the  Celeres.  Whether 
these  are  Latin  words  in  Greek  characters  or  not,  the  common 
sense  of  the  reader  must  determine.  The  word  AEEEnN  is  not 
so  bajrbarous,  but  that  it  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  two 
Lexicographers,  Hesychius  and  Suidas." 

We  have,  therefore,  every  reasonable  evidence  that  can  be 
desired  for  the  genuineness  of  this  passage  of  Luke's  GospeL 

,  ]frfrcn-fl  Ihat  ho  used  soroe  apochryphal  Gospel,  wliicli  liaiJ  much  matter 
.a  cminiiou  with  that  of  St.  l^uke,  but  yet  was  not  the  sauie."  (Marsli's 
Micliiiclis,  vol.  iii.  p.  159.)  'i\t.'LooSier  has  very  fully  exauiined  the  ques- 
liDii  in  his  Dissertation,  entilicrl  Marcionem  Puulli  Bjiistola^  et  Litccb 
Rva  igelium  adulterasse  dubitalur.  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  ITSS.  The 
conclusions  '-.■'■  iii.-^  minute  investi(;ation  are,  (1.)  That  the  Gospel  used  by 
Marciou  was  diionyiiious  :  (2.)  Marcion  rejected  all  our  four  Gi)Sjiel.-<,  and 
iiiainlaiu'Ml  the  antlienticity  of  his  Ov^'U  in  opposition  to  Ihfin  :  (3.)  liia  lol- 
l')vver.=?  afierwards  maintained,  that  Christ  him.self  and  Paul  were  the  au- 
'■lors  of  il  :  (4.)  Irona;us,  TertuUian,  and  Epiphaniu.s,  liad  no  reason  for 
r';,.!ai-dinf;  Marc;ou'.s  (Jo.spei  as  an  altered  eiliiiou  of  Luke's,  and  tlieir  as- 
>'rt:on  is  a  mere  conjecture  resting  upon  none  but  frivolous  and  absurd 
alio'iations:  (5  )  The  difference  of  Marcion's  Go.spel  from  Luke's  is  incon- 
sistent with  tlic  supposition  :  (G.)  There  are  no  jn.st  groimds  for  believin;; 
tiiat  Marcion  had  any  prossim;  motives  to  induce  him  to  adopt  a  garbled 
copy  of  Luke;  and  the  motives  a.ssianed  by  the  fathers  are  inconsistent 
and  self  ilestructive.— Dr.  J.  V,  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Mes- 
siah, vol.  ii.  pp.  13,  14. 

«  Epiphanius  has  given  a  long  account  of  l\Iarcion'.s  alterations,  &c.  of 
Hie  New  Testament.  See  Dr.  Lardaer's  Works,  Svo.  vol.  i.\.  pp  360—393. ; 
410  vol.  iv.  pp.  610— G24. 

1!  See  Ihe  pas.sase  at  lenyth  in  Larduer's  Work.?,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  •2uG— 2S8.; 
(:o.  vol.  i.iip.  U9,  420. 

=  Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the 
Ufiicalogies  of  .TesusChrist  in  Luke  iii.  and  Malt,  i.,  and  also  on  the  supposed 
r>imnulosical  difliculty  in  our  Saviour's  a?e  ;  but  as  these  seeming  contra- 
t  ciions  have  already  been  satisfactorily  explained  iu  the  first  volume 
ifUiis  work,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  those  solutions  in  lliis  place.  See 
also  Dr.  Nares's  Remarks  on  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testament, 
p.  27.  eisi??. ;  Archbp.  Laurence's  Critical  Reflections  on  the  misrepresen- 
tations contained  in  the  modern  Socinian  Version,  pp.  51—73. ;  and  Dr. 
Hales  on  r:'.ith  in  the  Tnuity,  vol.  i.  pp.  S3— 110. 

«  Plutarcl)i  Vita;,  in  Romulo,  tom.i.  pp.  .jl,  52.  edit.  Bryani. 

s  riiitarchi  Vilre,  vol.  i.  p.  71.  In  the  same  page  also  occurs  the  word 
KArtlTP-AtON  {CapHolinnO,  tlie  capitol. 

8  Dion  Cas?ius,  lib.iv.  cited  by  Mr.  RennoU  (to  whom  we  are  principally 
indebted  for  the  observations  above  stated),  in  his  Auimadvcrsions  on  the 
Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  52. 

'  See  their  Lexicons,  in  voce;  their  elucidations  of  this  word  are  cited 
uv  SoWeusner,  in  his  Lexicon  in  Nov  Test,  voce  Asj^s.l.1. 


(3.)  The  forty-third  and  forty-fourth  verses  of  Luke  xxii. 
are  wanting  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  manuscripts,  in 
the  Codex  Leicestrensis,  in  the  Codex  Vindobonensis  Lam 
becii  31.,  and  in  the  Sahidic  version :  and  in  the  Codices 
Basiliensis  B.  "VI.  and  Vaticanus  354.  (of  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century),  and  some  other  more  recent  manuscripts,  these 
verses  are  marked  with  an  asterisk,  and  in  some  of  the  MSS. 
collated  by  IMattha^i  with  an  obelisk.  Their  genuineness, 
therefore,  has  been  disputed. 

Epiphanius,  Hilary,  and  Jerome  bear  testimony  that,  in  theii 
time,  these  verses  were  wanting  in  some  Greek  and  Latin  MSS. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  found  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  MSS.  (as  RosenmuUer  remarks),  -without  an  obelisk, 
and  in  all  the  ancient  versions  except  the  Sahidic.  They  are 
also  recognised  by  Justin  Martyr,  Hippolytus,  Irenaeus,  Epipha- 
nius, Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Titus  of 
Bostra,  Casarius.  The  reasons  for  the  omission  of  these  verses 
in  some  MSS.  and  for  their  being  marked  as  suspected  in  others, 
are  obvious :  they  were  rejected  by  some  of  the  more  timid,  lest 
they  should  appear  to  favour  the  Arians. 

The  verses  in  question  are  certainly  genuine,  and  they 
are  accordingly  retained  by  Griesbach  in  the  text,  without 
any  mark  to  indicate  that  they  are  either  spurious  or  sus- 
pected.^ 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  time  when  this  Gospel  was  writ- 
ten, there  is  some  difference  of  opinion ;  Dr.  Owen  and 
others  referring  it  to  the  year  53,  while  Jones,  Michaelis, 
Lardner,  and  the  majority  of  biblical  critics,  assign  it  to  the 
year  63  or  64,  which  date  appears  to  be  the  true  one,  and 
corresponds  with  the  internal  characters  of  time  exhibited 
in  the  Gospel  itself.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  ascertain  the 
place  where  it  was  written.  Jerome  says,  that  Luke,  the 
third  evangelist,  published  his  Gospel  in  the  countries  of 
Achaia  and  Bceotia  ;  Gregory  Nazianzen  also  says,  that 
Luke  wrote  for  the  Greeks,  or  in  Achaia,  Grotius  states, 
that  about  the  time  when  Paul  left  Rome,  Luke  departed  to 
Achaia,  where  he  wrote  the  books  we  now  have.  Dr.  Cave 
was  of  opinion  that  they  were  written  at  Rome  before  the 
termination  of  Paul's  captivity,  but  Drs.  Mill  and  Grabe, 
and  Wetstein,  affirm  that  this  Gospel  was  published  at  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt,  in  opposition  to  the  pseudo-Gospel  circu- 
lated among  the  Egyptians.  Dr.  Lardner  has  examined 
these  various  opinions  at  considerable  length,  and  concludes 
that,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  at  Alexandria,  or  that  he  preached 
at  all  in  Egypt:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  probable  that 
when  he  left  Paul,  he  went  into  Greece,  and  there  composed 
or  finished  and  published  his  Gospel,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.9 

V.  That  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  for  the  benefit  of  Gentile 
converts,  is  affirmed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  Christian 
antiquity,  and  it  may  also  be  inferred  from  his  dedicating  it 
to  one  of  his  Gentile  converts.  This,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  been  its  peculiar  design;  for  writing  to  those  who  were 
far  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  ignorant  of  Jewish 
affairs,  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  descend  to  many  par- 
ticulars, and  touch  on  various  points,  which  would  have  been 
unnecessary,  had  he  written  exclusively  for  Jews.  On  this 
account  he  begins  his  history  with  the  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist  (i.  5—80.),  as  introductory  to  that  of  Christ;  and 
ill  the  course  of  it  he  notices  several  particulars,  mentioned 
by  Matthew,  (ii.  1 — 9,  &c.)  Hence,  also,  he  is  particularly 
careful  in  specifying  various  circumstances  of  facts  that 
were  highly  conducive  to  the  information  of  strangers ;  but 
which  it  could  not  have  been  necessary  to  recite  to  the  Jews, 
who  could  easily  supply  them  from  their  own  knowledge. 
On  this  account,  likewise,  he  gives  the  genealogy  of  Christ 
not  as  Matthew  had  done,  by  showing  that  Jesus  was  the 
5<on  of  David,  from  whom  the  Scriptures  taught  the  Jews 
that  the  Messiah  was  to  spring;  but  he  traces_  Christ's 
lineage  up  to  Adam,  agreeably  to  tlie  mode  of  tracing  gene- 
alogies in  use  among  the  Gentiles,  by  ascending  from  the 
person  whose  lineage  was  given  to  the  founder  of  his  race 
(iii.  23 — 38.)  ;  and  thus  shows  that  Jesus  is  the  seed  of  th« 
woman,  who  was  proiriised  for  the  redemption  of  the  whole 
world.  Further,  as  the  Gentiles  had  but  little  knowledge 
of  Jewish  transactions,  Luke  has  marked  the  a;ras  when 
Christ  was  born,  and  when  John  began  to  announce   the 

8  Griesbachii  et  Schulzii  Nov.  Test.  tom.  i.  p.  470.  RosenmuUer,  Kuinoel 
and  Bloomfield  on  Luke  xxii.  43,  44.  Pritii,  Introd  ^d  Nov.  Tost.  pp.  19,  20 
Lipsia;,  1764. 

9  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  130- 13G. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  199-202. 
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Gospel,  by  the  reigns  of  the  Roman  emperors  (iii.  I,  2.) — 
to  which  point  Mattliew  and  the  other  evanirelists  liave  not 
attended. '  Luke  has  likewise  introduced  many  tilings  not 
noticed  by  the  other  evangelists,  which  encouraged  the  Gen- 
tiles to  hearken  to  the  Gospel,  and,  when  their  consciences 
were  awakened  by  it,  to  turn  to  God  in  newness  of  life  with 
a  pleasing  prospect  of  pardon  and  acceptance.  Of  this  de- 
scription are  the  parables  of  the  publican  praying  in  the 
temple  (xviii.  10.),  and  of  the  lost  piece  of  silver  (xv. 
8 — 10.),  and  particularly  the  prophetic  parable  of  tlie  pro- 
digal son  ;  which,  besides  its  spiritual  and  universal  applica- 
tion, beautifully  intimates  that  the  Gentile,  represented  by 
tiie  younger  or  prodigal  son,  returning  at  length  to  his  hea- 
venly Father,  would  meet  with  the  most  merciful,  gracious, 
and  alTeclionate  reception,  (xv.  11.  tt  •sc/.)  Christ's  visit  to 
Zaccheus  the  publican  (xix.  5.)  and  tlie  pardon  uf  the  peni- 
tent thief  on  the  cross  (xxiii.  40 — -13.),  are  also  lively  illus- 
trations of  the  mercy  and  goodness  oi  God  to  penitent  sin- 
ners. 

Lest,  however,  doubts  should  arise  whether  any  but  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  were  interested  in  these 
good  tidings,  other  parables  and  facts  are  introduced  which 
i^annot  be  taken  in  tliis  limited  sense.  Thus  Luke  recites  a 
parable  in  praise  of  a  merciful  Samaritan  (x.  33.)  ;  he  relates 
that  another  Samaritan  was  healed  and  commended  for  his 
faith  and  gratitude  (xvii.  19. ;)  and,  when  a  village  of  this 
people  proved  rude  and  inhospitable,  that  the  zeal  of  the 
two  apostles  who  wished  to  consume  them  by  fire  from 
heaven  was  reproved  (ix.  52 — 5(5.) ;  and  they  were  told  that 
'•  the  iS'y/i  of  man  came,  not  to  destroy  melt's  lives,  but  to  save 
them:' 

Lastly,  this  evangelist  inserts  examples  of  kindness  and 
mercy  shown  to  the  Gentiles.  Thus,  our  Saviour,  in  the 
v#fy  first  public  discourse  recorded  in  Luke's  Gospel,  takes 
notice  that  such  favours  were  vouchsafed  to  the  widow  of 
Sarepta  and  Naaman  the  Syrian,  both  Gentiles,  as  were  not 
conferred,  in  like  circumstances,  on  any  of  the  Israelites, 
(iv.  25 — 27.)  And  the  prayer  upon  the  cross  (xxiii.  34.), 
"  Father,  forgive  them,  fur  they  know  nut  what  they  do,''''  is 
placed  between  the  act  of  crucifying  our  Lord^  and  that  of 
parting  his  raiment,  both  of  which  were  performed  by  the 
koman  soldiers ;  to  whom,  therefore,  this  prayer  must  have 
respect,  as  much  as  to  any  of  his  persecutors.' 

VI.  Great  and  remarkable  characters  always  have  many 
biographers.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  our 
Saviour,  whose  life  was  so  beautiful,  his  character  so  sublime 
and  divine,  his  doctrine  so  excellent,  and  the  miracles  by 
which  he  confirmed  it  were  so  illustrious  and  so  numerous, 
that  it  was  impossime  but  many  should  undertake  to  write 
evangelical  narrations,  or  short  historical  memoirs  concerning 
his  life,  doctrines,  and  transactions,  which  are  now  lost. 
This  we  infer  from  St.  Luke's  introduction  to  his  Gospel : — 
Forasmuch,  says  he,  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth 
in  order  a  declaration  of  those  things  which  arc  vwst  surely  be- 
lieved among  us,  even  as  they,  who  from  the  beginning  were 
eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  Word,  delivered  them  unto 
us  !  it  seemed  good  to  me  also,  having  had  perfect  understanding 
of  all  things  from  the  very  first,  to  write  unto  thee  in  order, 
7nost  excellent  Theophilus,that  tliou  mightest  learn  the  ca-tainty 
of  those  things,  wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed,  (i.  1 — 4.) 
t  rom  these  introductory  sentences  we  learn,  in  the  first  place, 
that  tlie  writers  alludea  to  were  not  our  evangelists  Matthew 
and  Mark,  who  were  the  only  evangelists  that  can  I)c  sup- 
posed to  have  written  before  Luke ;  for  Matthew  was  an  eye- 
witness, and  wrote  from  personal  knowledge,  not  from  the 
testimony  of  others ;  and  two  cannot  with  propriety  be  called 
many.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be  observea  that  these  nar- 
rations consisted  of  those  things  which  are  must  surely  believed 
among  us — that  is,  of  the  things  performed  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  confirmed  by  the  fullest  evidence,  among  the  first  pro- 
fessors of  the  Christian  faith,  of  which  number  Luke  reckons 
himself.  Lastly,  it  appears  that  these  narrations  were  re- 
ceived either  from  the  apostles  themselves,  or  from  their 
assistants  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel,  who  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  life  and  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  Luke  (as 
well  as  the  apostle  John)  gives  the  emphatic  appellation  of 
THE  Word  :-  and  that  they  were  composed  witii  an  upright 

'  Dr.  Townson's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  ISl— 196. 

*  That  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  Luke  i.  2.  is  evident  from  (he  following 
considerations,  which  are  transcribed  from  Mr.  Archdeacon  Nares's  Vera- 
city of  the  Evangelists  demonstrated  by  a  comparative  view  of  ihcir  Histo- 
ries. "  It  has  long  appeared  to  me,"  he  cbser\'es,  "  that  St.  John  is  not,  as 
Is  commonly  thought,  the  only  evangelist  wfo  thus  speaks  of  tlic  Word,  or 


intention,  though  they  were  inaccurate  and  di.fr-ctive.  Whal 
these  imperft-'Ct  and  incorrect  histories  of  our  Savi(/ur  were  it 
is  impossible  now  to  determine,  as  they  are  not  mentioned  by 
any  contemporary  waiter,  and  probably  did  not  survive  the 
age  in  which  they  were  composed. ^ 

The  scope  of  Luke's  Gospel  therefore  was,  to  supersed* 
the  defective  and  unauthentic  narratives  which  were  then  in 
circulation,  and  to  deliver  to  Theophilus'  a  true  and  genuine 
account  of  the  life,  doctrines,  miracles,  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  our  Saviour.  Irenajus  and  some  of  the  fathers  ima- 
gined that  Luke  derived  his  information  chiefly  from  the 
apostle  l'unl,aiid  that  he  wrote  hisCJospel  at  his  command;' 
but  this  conjecture  is  contradicted  by  the  evangelist's  own 
words  ;  whence  we  are  authorized  to  conclude  that  he  obtained 
his  intrlligence  principally  from  those  who  had  both  heard 
and  witnessed  the  discourses  and  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ. 
iNow  it  is  manifest  that  St.  Paul  was  not  of  this  number,  for 
he  was  not  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  until  the  end  of 
the  year  3C,  or  ])erhaps  the  beginning  of  the  year  37.  It  was 
from  conversinir  with  some  of  the  apostles  or  immediate  dis- 
ciples of  our  Lord,  that  Luke  was  enabled  to  trace  every 
thing  from  the  beginning,  in  order  that  Tiieophilus  might 
know  tiie  certainty  of  those  truths  of  whicli  he  had  hitherto 
recftived  only  the  first  eleinents. 

VII.  From  some  striking  coincidences  between  certain 
passages  in  Luke's  Gosoel  and  the  parallel  passages  in  that 
of  Matthew,'  Rosenmiiller  and  some  other  critics  have  ima- 
gined that  the  former  had  seen  the  Gospel  of  the  latter,  and 
that  he  transcribed  considerably  from  it.  But  this  conjecture 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  solid  foundation  ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  contradicted  by  the  evangelist  Luke  himself,  who 
expressly  states  that  he  derived  his  information  from  persons 
who  had  been  eye-witnesses;  which  sufllciently  account  for 

Logos,  a.s  a  person.'  St.  Luke  surely  personifies  him  quite  as  much,  when 
he  aays,  tlial  the  facts  whicli  he  collected  were  related  to  him  by  ttiose  tcho 
from  the  hcffinntng  were  tyeicilnesses  and  ministers  or  attendants  of  the 
WORD  (Luke  i.  2.) ;  that  is  the  Logos  (To-j  Ac-,  -.v.)  For  how  could  they  be- 
hold or  attend  upon  that,  which  was  not  visible,  or  had  no  personal  ejtist- 
ence?  Observe  particularly,  that  tJie  word  in  the  original  (j^nfirm)  de- 
notes a  personal  attendant,  even  more  properly  than  the  v^•ord  ministers, 
employed  by  the  translators.  The  expression  ministers  of  the  trwd  con- 
veys, to  the  Englisli  reader  at  least,  the  idea  of  the  ministers  of  lite  Gospel, 
but  cyeipHiiesses  of,  attendants  upon,  or  servants  of  the  Word,  cannot  fail 
to  iujply  that  the  word  was  a  person  capable  of  being  seen,  and  of  reeeiv 
ing  attendance.  In  any  language,  eyewitnesses  of  a  thing  not  visible  musi 
be  a  very  harsh  and  unintelligible  expression.  When  St.  John  also  says, 
the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  aitd  we  beheld  his  glory ;  he 
comes  very  near  indeed  to  St.  Luke's  eyewitness  cf  the  Word.  I  am  well 
aware  that  this  idea  is  not  ncw.t  How  indeed  should  it  be  new?  being  so 
very  obvious,  upon  the  inspection  of  the  Greek  text,  that  it  is  more  extraor- 
dinary for  it  to  be  overlooked  than  remarked.  But  in  this  country  it  has 
been  little  noticed.  It  has  been  thought  by  some,  that  the  same  writer,  St. 
Luke,  has  again  given  the  personal  ^cnsc  to  the  term  Logos,  or  Word  in 
the  xxth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  ver.  32. ;  and  if  so,  it  is  also  the  expression 
of  ;5t.  Paul,  whose  speech  is  there  recited.  And  now,  brethren.  I  com- 
mendyuu  to  God  and  to  the  Wordof  his  grace,  which  is  ahle  to  build  you 
lip,  and  to  give  you  an  inheritar.ce  among  all  thrm  which  are  sanctified. 
liy  tlie  Word  of  his  grace  is  thus  supposed  to  be  meant  our  Lord  Jesu« 
Christ;  in  which  case,  it  would  be  better  to  render  it  'who  is  able,  &c.' 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  c'ear  as  llie  former  passage.  But  the 
Word  whom  tlie  apostles  saw,  and  upon  whom  they  attended,  according 
to  St.  Luke,  cannot,  1  think,  be  any  other  than  ova  Lord  JEsrs  Christ." 
Nares  on  the  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists,  pp.  40^3.  2d  edit.  London,  1819. 

a  Mill's  Proleg.  §  25 — 37.  Doddridgc'sFam.  Expos,  vol.  i.  p.  1.  Lardner's 
Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  142—145. ;  4lo.  vol.  iii.  pp.  20S,  206. 

*  As  the  literal  import  of  this  name  infrteitd  of  God,  some  have  ima- 
gined that,  under  this  appellation,  St.  Luke  comprised  aJl  the  followers  of 
Christ,  to  whom  asfricnils  of  God,  lie  dedicated  this  faithful  history  of  our 
Saviour.  But  this  iiilernretation  appears  to  have  little  solidity  in  it ;  for, 
if  all  the  Ibllowers  of  Clirist  are  addressed,  why  is  the  sin^/ur  number 
used  1  And  wliat  good  end  could  there  be  accomplished  by  using  a  feigned 
name  7  Auzustine,  Chrysosloin,  and  many  others,  have  understood  Theo- 
philus to  be  a  real  per.son  ;  and  Theophylacl  has  well  remarked  that  he 
\v&s  a  man  of  senatorial  rank,  and  possibly  a  prefect  or  governor,  because 
he  gives  him  the  same  title  of  xp«ri/,-,  most  excellent,  which  St.  Paul  used 
in  his  address  to  Felix  and  Fcstus.  Dr.  Cave  supposed  him  to  have  been 
a  nobleman  of  Antioch,  on  the  authority  of  the  pretended  Clementine  Re- 
cognitions, but  llicse  are  of  no  weight,  being  composed  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  and  not  from  the  writer's  personal  knowledge.  The  mos< 
probable  opinion  is  that  of  Dr.  I.ardner,  now  generally  adopted,  viz.  that 
as  Si.  Luke  composed  his  Rospel  in  Greece,  Theophilus  was  a  man  of 
rank  of  the  same  country.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  1-38,  139 ;  4to. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  203,  SM.  Doddridge,  Campbell,  Whitby,  &c.  on  Luke  i.  1—4. 
Du  Veil's  Literal  Explication  of  the  Acts,  pp.  4—7. '  English  edition,  Lon- 
don, 1G3.>. 

i  See  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  iii.  p.  91. 

«  Compare  Luke  iii.  7—9.  16,  17.  with  Matt.  iii.  7—12. ;  Luke  v.  20— 3a 
wiih  Mall.  ix.  2—17. ;  Luke  vl  1—5.  with  Matt.  .xii.  1—5. ;  Luke  vii.  22—28. 
with  Malt.  xi.  4—11. ;  and  Luke  xii.  22—31.  with  Matt.  vi.  25—33.  Rosen- 
iiiUller  says  that  Beugel's  mode  of  comparing  and  harmonizing  the  Gospel*, 
of  -Matthew  and  Luke  is  the  bcsl. 


•  In  the  opening  of  the  Revelations,  it  is  particularly  said  of  Saint  John, 
that  he  bore  witness  to  the  Logos.  'O,-  zuxplujuitn  toi'  Atyov  rev  ei»u,  xai 
Tvy  MxpTup.av  InirtuXp.rrou.  ch.  i.  v.  2.  Again,  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of- 
the  same  book,  (he  person  who  sits  on  the  horse  is  called  Me  WordqfGo^f 

xa<nT».  T3  IJI-..U*  xuriu  "O  AOrOi;  Tcu  yi:v,  v.  13. 

t  See  VVolfii  Curse  Philol.  in  Luc.  i.  2. 
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ihose  coincidences.  Further,  Luke  has  related  many  inte- 
resting particulars,' which  are  not  at  all  noticed  by  Matthew. 
And  lastly,  the  order  of  time,  observed  by  these  two  evange- 
lists, is  different.  Matthew  relates  the  facts  recorded  in  his 
Gospel,  chronologically ,-  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to 
have  paid  but  little  attention  to  this  order,  because  he  pro- 
posed to  make  a  classification  of  events,  referring  each  to  its 
proper  class,  without  regard  to  chronological  arrangement. 

The  Gospel  of  Luke,  which  consists  of  twenty-four  chap- 
ters, is  divided  by  Rosenmiiller  and  others  into  five  distinct 
classes,  viz. 

(^LASS  L  contains  the  Narrative  of  the  Birth  of  Christ,  together 
luith  all  the  Circumstances  that  preceded,  attended,  and  fol- 
lowed it.  (i.  ii.  1—40.) 
Class  IL  comprises  the  Particulars  relative  to  our  iSaviour^s 

Infancy  and  Youth,  (ii.  41 — 52.) 
Class  IIL  includes  the  Preaching  of  John,  and  the  Baptism 

of  Jesus  Christ,  tuhose  Genealogy  is  annexed,   (iii.) 
Class  IV.  comprehends  the  Discourses,  Miracles,  and  .Actions 
of  Jesus  Christ,  during  the  whole  of  his  Ministry,  (iv. — ix. 
50.) 
This  appears  evident :  for,  after  St.  Luke  had  related  his  tempta- 
tion in  the  wilderness  (iv,  1 — 13.),  he  immediately  adds,  that 
Christ  returned  to  Galilee  (14.),  and  mentions  Nazareth  (16.), 
Capernaum  (31.),  and  the  lake  of  Genesareth  (v,  1.)  ;  and  then 
he  proceeds  as  far  as  ix.  50.  to  relate  our  Saviour's  transactions 
in  Galilee. 
Sect.  1.  The  temptation  of  Christ  in  the  wilderness  (iv,  1 — 13.) 
Sect.  2,  Transactions  between  the   first  and  second  passovers, 
A.  D,  30,  31, 
§  i.  Christ,  teacheth  at  Nazareth,  where  his  townsmen  attempt  to  kill  him. 

(iv.  14—30.) 
§  ii.  Christ  performs  many  miracles  at  Capernaum,  where  he  teaches,  as 

also  in  other  parts  of  Galilee,  (iv.  31—14.) 
6 iii.  The  call  of  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John;  and  the  miraculous 

draught  of  fishes,  (v.  1 — 11.) 
§  iv.  Christ  heals  a  leper  and  a  paralytic,  (v.  V^ — 26.) 
9^.  The  call  of  Matthew,  (v.  27—32.) 
§  vi.  Christ  shows  why  his  disciples  do  not  fast.  (v.  33 — 39.) 

9  icr.  3.  Transactions  from  the  second  passover,  to  a  little  before 
the  third  passover,  a.  d.  31,  32. 

Si.  Christ  justifies  his  disciples  for  plucl<ing  corn  on  the  Sabbath  day; 

and  heals  a  man  who  had  a  withered  hand.  (vi.  1—11.) 
§ii  Christ  ordains  the  twelve  apostles,  (vi.  12—16.) 
§  iii.  Christ  descends  from  a  mountain  into  the  plain  (vi.  17 — 19.),  where 

he  repeats  a  considerable  part  of  his  sermon  on  the  mount  (20 — 19.); 

which  is  related  at  length  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapters  of 

St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 
Siv.  Christ  heals  the  centurion's  servant,  and  restores  to  life  the  widow's 

son  at  Naiu.  (vii.  1 — 17.) 
§v.  Christ's  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  John  the  Baptist's  disciples,  and  his 

discourse  to  the  people  concerning  John.  (vii.  18 — 35.) 
$  vi.  A  woman  who  had  been  a  sinner,  anoints  the  feet  of  Jesus,  at  the 

bouse  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,  (vii.  36 — 50.) 
S     1.  Christ  preaches  again  through  Galilee  (viii.  1—3.),  where  he  delivers 

i,ne  parable  of  the  sower.  (4—15.) 
S  viii.  Christ  declares  the  duty  of  the  apostles,  and  also  of  all  Christians, 

as  the  lights  of  the  world  (viii.  16—18.),  and  .shows  who,  in  his  esteem, 

are  his  mother  and  brethren.  (19 — 21.) 
§ix.  Christ  stills  a  tempest  by  his  comr.?nnci  (vi:!.  22 — 25.),  and  expels  a 

legion  of  demons  at  Gadara.  (26—39.) 
§x.  Christ  cures  the  issue  of  blood,  and  i;>ises  the  daughter  of  Jairusto 

life.  (viii.  40—56.) 
§  xi.  The  apostles  sent  forth  to  preach.— Herod  the  Tetrarch  desires  to 

see  Christ  (ix.  1—9.) 


•  Thus  Luke  has  recorded  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  birth  of  John 
the  Baptist;  the  annunciation;  and  other  important  circumstances  con- 
cerning the  nativity  of  the  Messiah  ;  the  occasion  of  Joseph's  being  then 
in  Bethlehem;  the  vision  granted  to  the  shepherds;  the  early  testnnony 
of  Simeon  and  Anna;  the  wonderful  manifestation  of  our  Lord's  profi- 
ciency in  knowledge,  when  only  twelve  years  old ;  and  his  age  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  ministry,  connected  witli  the  year  of  the  reigning 
emperor.  He  has  given  us  also  an  account  of  several  memorable  inci- 
dents and  cures  which  had  been  overlooked  by  the  rest;  the  conversion 
of  Zaccheus  the  publican;  the  cure  of  the  woman  who  had  been  bowed 
down  for  eighteen  years ;  and  of  the  dropsical  man  ;  the  cleansing  of  the 
ten  lepers  ;  the  repulse  he  met  with  when  about  to  enter  a  Samaritan  city  ; 
and  the  instructive  rebuke  he  gave,  on  that  occasion,  to  two  of  his  disci- 
ples for  their  intemperate  zeal :  also  the  affecting  interview  he  had,  after 
nis  resurrection,  with  two  of  his  disciples,  in  the  way  to  Emmaus,  and  at 
that  village.  Luke  has  likewise  added  many  edifying  parables  to  those 
which  had  been  recorded  by  the  other  evangelists.  Of  this  number  are 
the  parables  of  the  creditor  who  had  two  debtors  ;  of  the  rich  fool  who 
noarded  up  his  increase,  and,  when  he  had  not  one  day  to  live,  vainly  exulted 
in  the  prospect  of  many  happy  years ;  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  ;  of 
the  reclaimed  profligate;  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  praying  in  the 
temple;  of  the  judge  who  was  prevailed  on  by  a  widow's  importunity, 
though  he  feared  not  God,  nor  regarded  men  ;  of  the  barren  fig  tree ;  of 
the  comoassionate  Samaritan  ;  and  several  others.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  most  of  these  particulars  were  specified  by  Irenajus,  in  the  second 
century,  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  Gospel  of  Luke ;  who  has  thus, 
undesignedly,  shown  to  all  succeeding  ages,  that  it  is,  in  every  thing  mate- 
rial, the  very  same  book, which  had  ever  been  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  this  evangelist  till  his  day,  and  remains  so  distinguished  to  our  times. 
Dr.  Campbell  on  the  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  p.  126.  See  the  passage  of  Irenrpus 
m  Dr  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  160,  16L ;  4to.  vol.  i   pp.  366,  367. 
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§  xii.  Christ  miraculousN  feeds  five  thousand   men.— Their  different 

opinions  concerning  hrm,  and  the  duty  of  taking  up  the  cross  enforced 

(ix.  10—27.) 
§  xiii.  The  transfiguration  of  Christ  on  a  mountain,  (ix.  28—36.) 
S  xiv.  On  his  descent  into  the  plain,  Christ  casts  out  a  demon,  wUch  his 

disciples  could  not  expel,  (ix.  37—42.) 
§  XV.  Christ  forewarns  his  disciples  of  his  sufferings  and  death  ;  exhort* 

them  to  humility;  and  shows  that  such  as  propagate  the  Gospel  are 

not  to  be  hindered,  (ix.  43—50.) 

Class  V.  contains  an  Account  of  our  Saviour'' s  last  Journey  to 
Jerusalem,  including  every  Circumstance  relative  to  his  Pas 
sion.  Death,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension,  (ix.  51 — 62.  x.- 
xxiv.) 

Sect.  1.  Transactions  from  Christ's  departure  out  of  Galilee  to 
Jerusalem,  to  keep  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  his  departure 
from  Jerusalem  after  the  feast. 

§  i.  In  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  the  Samavilans  refuse  to  receive  Christ. — 

His  answer  to  several  persons  about  following  him.  (ix.  51 — 62.) 
§ii.  The  seventy  disciples  sent  forth  to  jireach.  (x.  1 — 16.) 

Sect.  2.  Transactions  between  Christ's  departure  fi-om  Jerusa- 
lem, after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  a.  d.  32.,  and  his  return 
thither  to  the  feast  of  Dedication,  in  the  same  year. 

ii.  The  return  of  the  seventy  disciples  to  Christ,  (x.  17—24.) 

§  ii.  Jesus  shows  who  is  to  be  esteemed  our  neighbour,  (x.  25 — 37  ) 

§  iii.  Chriist  is  entertained  by  Martha  and  Mary.  (x.  38—42.) 

§  iv.  Christ  teaches  his  disciples  to  pray,  and  inculcates  the  necessity  of 
importunity  in  prayer,  as  also  implicit  reliance  on  the  paternal  good- 
ness of  God.  (xi.  1 — 13.) 

§  V.  Christ's  reply  to  the  Jews,  who  ascribed  his  expulsion  of  demons  to 
Beelzebub,  (xi.  14—23.) 

§  vi.  His  answer  to  the  Jews,  who  demanded  a  sign  from  heaven,  (xi.  29 
—36.) 

§  vii.  The  Pharisees  reproved  for  their  hypocrisy,  (xi.  37 — 54.) 

§  viii.  Christ  warns  his  disciples,  _^73«,  to  avoid  hypocrisy  (xii.  1 — 3.); 
and,  secondly,  not  to  neglect  their  duty  to  God,  for  fear  of  man.  (4 — 12.) 

§ix.  Cautions  against  covetousness  or  worldly-mindednees,  and  exhorta- 
tions to  be  chiefly  solioitous  for  spiritual  welfare,  (xii.  13—34.) 

§x.  Admonition  to  be  always  prepared  for  death. — The  reward  of  such 
as  are  careful  to  do  their  duty,  according  to  their  stations  and  the 
opportunities  offered  to  them.  (xii.  35 — 48.) 

§  xi.  Christ  reproaches  the  people  for  not  knowing  the  time  of  Messiah's 
coming  (xii.  49—56.) ;  and  shows  that  common  reason  is  sufficient  to 
teach  men  repentance.  (57 — 59.) 

§  xii.  God's  judgments  on  some  are  designed  to  bring  others  to  repent- 
ance.— The  parable  of  the  fig-tree.  (xiii.  1 — 9.) 

§  xiii.  Christ  cures  an  infirm  woman  on  the  Sabbath  day  (xiii.  10 — 17.) ; 
and  delivers  the  parable  of  tlie  mustard  seed.  (18 — 21.) 

§  xiv.  Christ's  journey  towards  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  feast  of  Dedication, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  shows  that  repentance  is  not  to  be  deferred 
(xiii.  22 — 30.);  reproves  Herod,  and  laments  the  judicial  blindness  of 
Jerusalem.  (31 — 45  ) 

Sect.  3.  Transactions  subsequently  to  the  feast  of  Dedication 
after  Christ's  departure  from  Jerusalem,  and  before  his  return 
thither  to  keep  his  last  passover,  a.  d.  32,  33. 

§  i.  Christ  heals  a  dropsical  man  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  inculcates  tha 

duties  of  humility  and  charity,  (xiv.  1—14.) 
§ii.  The  parable  of  the  great  supper,  (xiv.  15 — 24.) 
§  iii.  Courage  and  perseverance  shown  to  be  requisite  in  a  true  Christian 

The  unprofitableness  of  an  unsound  Christian,  (xiv.  25—35.) 
§  iv.  Christ  illustrates  the  joy  of  the  angels  in  heaven  over  repenting  sin 

ners,  b)[  the  parables,  1.  Of  the  lost  sheep  (xv.  1—7.) ;  2.  Of  the  lost 

piece  of  money  (8 — 10.) ;  and,  3.  Of  the  prodigal  son.  (U — 32.) 
§  V.  The  parable  of  the  unjust  steward,  (xvi.  1—13.) 
S  vi.  The  Pharisees  reproved  for  their  covetousness  and  hypocrisy,  (xvi 

14-18.) 
§  vii.  The  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  (xvi.  19 — 31.) 
Sviii.  The  duty  of  not  giving  offence,  (xvji.  ] — 10.) 
§  ix.  In  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  Christ  cures  ten  lepers  (xvii.  11- 

19.) ;  and  discourses  concerning  his  second  coming.  (2() — 38.) 
§  X.  Encouragement  to  perseverance  in  prayer,  illustrated  by  the  parable 

of  the  importunate  widow,  (xviii.  1 — 8.) 
§  xi.  Self  righteousness  reproved,  and  humility  encouraged,  by  the  para 

ble  of  the  Pharisee  and  publican  or  tax-gatherer,  (xviii.  9 — 14.) 
§  xii.  Christ  encourages  young  children  to  be  brought  to  him  (xviii.  15— 

17.) ;  and  discourses  with  a  rich  young  man.  (18—30.) 
§  xiii.  Christ  again  foretells  his  death  to  his  disciples  (xviii.  31—34.) ;  ani' 

cures  a  Wind  man  near  Jericho.  (35 — 42.) 
§  xiv.  The  conversion  of  Zaccheus.  (xix.  1—10.) 
§  XV.  The  parable  of  a  nobleman  going  into  a  distant  country  to  receive 

kingdom,  (xix.  11 — 28.) 

Sect.  4,  The  transactions  at  Jerusalem,  until  the  passion  of 
Christ,  A.  D.  33. 

§  i.  On  Palm- Sunday  (as  we  now  call  it)  or  the  first  day  of  Passion 

week,   Christ  makes  his  lowly  yet  triumphal  entry  into  .Jerusalem, 

weeps  over  the  city,  and  expels  the  traders  out  of  the  temple,  (.xix. 

29-46.) 

§ii.  On  Monday,  or  the  second  day  of  Passion-week,  Christ  teachm 

during  the  day  in  the  temple,  (xix.  47,  48.) 
§  iii.  On  Tuesday,  or  the  third  day  of  Passion-week, 
(a)  In  the  day  time  and  in  the  Temple,  Christ  confutes  the  chie' 
priests,  scribes,  and  elders,  1.  By  a  question  concerning  the  b^;itisi. 
of  John.  (XX.  1—8.)— 2.  By  the  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vino 
yard.  (9 — 19.)— 3.   By  showing  the  lawfulness  of  paying  tribute  to 
Caesar.  (20— 26.)— The  Sadducees  confuted,  and  the  resurrection 
proved.   (27 — 40.) — The  scribes  confounded    and  the  disciples  of 
Christ  warned  not  to  follow  their  example.  (41— 47.)— The  charity 
of  a  poor  widow  commended,  (xxi.  1 — 4  "> 
(6)  Tn  the  evening;  and  principally  on  the  Mount  of  Olivea,  Christ 
discourses  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  last 
judgment  (xxi.  5—28.) ;  delivers  another  parable  of  the  fig  trej  li* 
—33.);  and  enforces  the  duty  of  watchfulness.  (34 — 38.> 
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i  iv.  On  Wednesday,  or  Iho/uurth  dixy  of  Passion-week,  the  chief  priests 

cciii^ult  l(j  Icill  Christ,  (xxii.  1—3.) 
$  V.  Oil  T/iursdaij,  or  ihe  Ji/lh  day  of  Passion-week,  Jiida.s  covenants  to 

l)etray  Christ  (xxii.  4—4.)  ;  and  Christ  sends  two  di-sciplcs  to  prepare 

the  Passover.  (7—13.) 
i  vi.  On  the  Paasuver-daij,— that  \a,from  Thursday  evening  lu  Friday 

evening  of  Pasnionweek, 

(a)  In  the  evenitter,  Christ  eats  the  Passover;  institutes  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  discourses  on  humility;  and  foretells  his 
being  betrayed  by  .luila.s  his  abandonini^nt  by  his  disciples,  and 
Peter's  denial  of  him.  (xxii.  11—39.) 

(A)  Towards  nif;ht,  after  ealinj;  the  Passover  with  his  apostles,  .lesus 
goes  to  the  Mount  of  Olives;  where,  arter  being  some  time  in  an 
agony,  he  is  appn;l)cnded.  (xxii.  39—03.) 

(c)  Daring  the  night,  Christ  having  been  conducted  to  the  higlipriest's 
house  (whither  Peter  followed  and  denied  hitn),  is  derided,  (xxii.  54 
—65.) 

(rf)  At  day-break  on  Friday  morning,  Christ  is  tried  before  the  Sanhc- 
drio  (xxii.  06 — 71.);  from  whose  tribunal, 

(e)  (M  Friday  morning,  1.  he  is  delivered  first  to  Pilate  (xxiii.  1—7.), 
who  sends  him  to  Herod  (8 — 12.);  by  whom  he  is  again  sent  to 
Pilate,  anil  is  by  him  condemned  to  be  crucified.  (13 — 25.)— 2.  (Mirisl's 
discourse  to  the  women  of  Jerusalem  as  he  was  led  forth  to  be  cru- 
cified. (20—31.) 

(/)  The  transactions  of  the  third  hour.— T\\c  crucifixion ;  Christ's 
garments  divided;  the  inscription  on  the  cross  ;  his  address  to  the 
penitent  robber,  (xxiii.  32—43.) 

(,g)  From  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hour. — The  preternatural  darkness, 
rending  of  the  veil;  death  of  Christ,  and  its  concomitant  circum- 
stances  'xt'ii.  44 — 49.) 

(A)  Between  the  ninth  hour  and  sunset,  Jesus  Christ  is  interred  by 
Joseph  of  Arimathea.   (xxiii.  50—56.) 

Sect.  5.   Transactions  after  Christ's   resurrection   on    Easter 

Day. 

Si.  Christ's  resurrection  testified  to  the  woman  by  tlie  angel,  (xxiv.  1 

-11.) 
S  ii.  Christ  appears  to  two  disciples  in  their  way  to  Eoimaus,  and  also  to 

Peter,  (xxiv.  12—35.) 
%m.  His  appearance  to  the  apostles,  ami  his  instructions  to  tliem.  (xxiv. 

36—19.) 

Sect.  6.  The  ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  apostles'  return  to 

Jerusalem,   (xxiv.  50 — 52.) 

The  plan  of  classifying  events,  adopted  by  Luke,  has  been 
followed  by  Livy,  Plutarch,  and  other  profane  historical  wri- 
ters. Thus  Suetonius,  after  exhibiting  a  brief  summary  of 
the  life  of  Augustus,  previous  to  his  acquiring  the  sovereign 
power,  announces  his  intention  of  recording  the  subsequent 
events  of  his  life,  not  in  order  of  time,  but  arranging  them 
into  distinct  classes ;  and  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of 
his  wars,  honours,  legislation,  discipline,  and  private  life.' 
In  like  manner,  Florus  intimates  that  he  would  not  observe 
the  strict  order  of  time ;  but  in  order  that  the  things,  which 
he  should  relate,  might  the  better  appear,  he  would  relate 
them  distinctly  and  separately.^ 

Vin.  If  Paul  had  not  informed  us  (Col.iv.  14.)  that  Luke 
was  by  profession  a  physician,  and  consequently  a  man  of 
letters,  his  writings  would  have  sufficiently  evincecl  that  he  had 
had  a  liberal  education ;  for  although  his  Gospel  presents  as 
many  Hebraisms,  perhaps,  as  any  of  the  sacred  writings,  yet 
his  language  contains  more  numerous  Grascisms,  than  that 
of  any  other  writer  of  the  New  Testament.  The  style  of 
this  evangelist  is  pure,  copious,  and  flowing,  and  bears  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  that  of  his  great  master  Paul. 
Many  of  his  words  and  expressions  are  exactly  parallel  to 
those  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  best  classic  authors ;  and 
several  eminent  critics  have  lontr  since  ])ointed  out  the  sin- 
gular skill  and  propriety  with  wnich  Luke  has  named  and 
described  the  various  diseases  which  he  had  occasion  to  no- 
tice. As  an  instance  of  his  copiousness.  Dr.  Campbell  has 
remarked,  that  each  of  the  evangelists  has  a  number  of 
words  which  are  used  by  none  of  the  rest :  but  in  Luke's 
Gospel,  the  number  of  such  words  as  are  used  in  none  of  the 
other  Gospels,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  peculiar  words 
found  in  all  the  other  three  Gospels,  put  together;  and  that 
the  terms  peculiar  to  Luke  are  for  the  most  part  long  and 
compound  words.  There  is  also  more  of  composition  in  his 
sentences  than  is  found  in  the  other  three  Gospels,  and  con- 
sequently less  simplicity.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in 
the  first  sentence,  which  occupies  not  less  than  four  verses. 
Further,  Luke  seems  to  approach  nearer  to  the  manner  of 
otlir^r  historians,  in  giving  what  may  be  called  his  own  ver- 
dict in  the  narrative  part  of  his  work.  Thus  he  calls  the 
Pharisees  fiKapyv/i'.t,  lovers  of  uionei/  (xvi.  1-1.)  ;  and  in  distin- 
guishing .Tudas  Iscariot  from  the  other  Juaas,  he  uses  the 
phrase  T?  ««  tymTo  TrfcScru;,  w/u)  aho  proved  a  traitor,  (vi.  iG.) 
Matthew  (x.  4.")  and  Mark  (iii.  19.)  express  the  same  senti- 
ment in  milder  language, — who  delivereahim  up.  Again,  the 
attempt  made  by  the  Riarisees,  to  extort  from  our  Lord  what 
"ught  prove  matter  of  accusation  against  him,  is  expressed 

•  Suetonius  in  Auiusto,  c.  ix.  (al.  xii.)  p.  58.  edit.  Biiwnt.    This  historian 
«s  pursued  the  same  method  in  his  life  of  Caesar. 
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by  Saint  Luke  in  more  animated  language  than  is  used  by 
either  of  the  rest  (xi.  53.)  :  "  Thei/  began  vehenientli/ to  press 
him  with  (piestions  on  many  points.''''  And,  on  another  occa- 
sion, speaking  of  the  same  people,  he  says,  that  they  were 
filled  with  madness,  (vi.  11.)  Lastly,  in  the  moral  iijstruc- 
tions  given  by  our  Lord,  and  recorded  by  this  evangelist, 
especially  in  trie  parables,  no  one  has  surpassed  him  in  unit- 
ing affecting  sweetness  of  manner  with  genuine  simplicity, 
particularly  in  the  parables  of  the  benevcnent  Samaritan  and 
the  penitent  prodigal.3 
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I.  Title. — II.  Jluthor. — III.  Date. — IV.  Genuineness  and  au- 
thenticity of  this  Gospel,  particularly  of  ch.xx'i.,  and  cA.  vii. 
53.,  and  viii.  11 — 1. — V.  Its  occasion  and  design. — Account 
of  the  tenets  of  Cerinthus. — .Analysis  of  its  contents. — VI. 
The  Gospel  of  John,  a  supplement  to  the  other  three. — VIL 
Observations  on  its  style. 

I.  The  Title  of  this  Gospel  varies  greatly  in  the  manu 
scripts,  editions,  and  versions.  In  the  Codex  Vaticanus  it 
is  simply  xxtji  ^atunl,t,  according  to  John ,-  in  many  other  MSS. 
and  ecliijons,  Euu.yyt>ji}i  to  ««ta  lostryxv,  the  Gospel  according  to 
John,  or  to  xarct  'iujumi  {tytcA  Ev:tyytKJii ,  the  Gospel  according 
to  {^ISaint)  John ,-  in  the  Codex  Bezae,  Ajvrray  Ewaj^^/sy  xanx 
Ittt-rmi,  the  Gospel  according  to  John  beginneth.  To  omit  minor 
variations  in  manuscripts  of  less  ancient  date, — in  the  Syriac 
version,  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  this  Gospel  is  en- 
titled, "  The  Holy  Gospel,  the  preaching  of  St.  John,  which 
he  delivered  in  Greek,  and  published  at  Ephesus :"  in  the 
Arabic  version  it  is  "  The  Gospel  of  St.  John  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  which  he  wrote  in  Greek 
by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;"  and  in  the  Persian 
version,  "ITie  Gospel  of  John,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
which  was  spoken  m  the  Greek-Roman  tongue  at  Ephesus." 

II.  John,  the  evangelist  and  apostle,  was  the  son  of  Zebe- 
dee, a  fisherman  of  the  town  of  Bethsaida,  on  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  and  the  younger  brother  of  James  the  elder.  His 
mother's  name  was  Salome.  Zebedee,  though  a  fisherman, 
appears  to  have  been  in  good  circumstances ;  for  the  evan- 
gelical history  informs  us  that  he  was  the  owner  of  a  vessel, 
and  had  hired  servants.  (Mark  i.  20.)  And  therefore  we 
have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  his  children  were  altogether 
illiterate,  as  some  critics  have  imagined  them  to  have  been, 
from  a  misinterpretation  of  Acts  iv.  13.,  where  the  terms 
nyfu.fji/jia.Toi  and  Jueriu,  in  our  version  rendered  unlearned  and 
ignorant  men,  simply  denote  persons  in  private  stations  of 
life,  who  were  neither  rabbis  nor  ma^strates,  and  such  as 
had  not  studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Pharisees,  and  conse- 
quently were  ignorant  of  the  rabbinical  learning  and  traditions 
of  the  Jews.  John  and  his  brother  James  were,  doubtless, 
well  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament, 
having  not  only  read  them,  but  neard  them  publicly  explained 
in  the  synagogues ;  and,  in  common  with  the  other  Jews, 
they  entertained  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  his 
kingdom  would  be  a  temporal  one.  It  is  not  impossible, 
though  it  cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty,  that  John  had 
been  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist,  before  he  became  a  dis- 
ciple of  Christ.  At  least,  the  circumstantial  account,  which 
he  has  given  in  ch.  i.  37 — 41.  of  the  two  disciples  who  fol- 
lowed Christ,  might  induce  us  to  suppose  that  he  was  one 
of  the  two.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  he  had  both  seen  and 
heard  our  Saviour,  and  had  witnessed  some  of  his  miracles, 

Sarticularly  that  performed  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  (ii.  1 — 11.) 
ohn  has  not  recorded  his  own  call  to  the  apostleship ;  but 
we  learn  from  the  other  three  evangelists  that  it  took  place 
when  he  and  James  were  fishing  upon  the  sea  of  Galilee.'' 

»  Dr.  Campbell  on  the  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  12C — 129.  Rosenmiiller,  Scho- 
lia in  Nov.  Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.3 — 6.  Kuinoel,  Comment,  in  Libros  Hist.  Nov. 
Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.  213—220.  Brv  Marsh's  Michaelis.  vol.  iii.  part  i.  pp.  228— 
271.  Pritii,  Inlrod.  ad  Nov.  Test.  pp.  181—195.  Viscr,  Herm.  Sacr.  Nov. 
Test,  pars  i.  pp.  333— a39.  pars  ii.  pp.  205—209.  221.  et  seq.  26-1.  Ruiupsi, 
Coiimi.  Crit.  in  Libros  Nov.  Test.  pp.  SI.  R8.  Bishop  Cleaver's  Discoursa 
on  the  Style  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  in  his  Sermons,  pp.  209—224.  8vo.  Ox- 
ford, 1S03. 

«  Matt.  iv.  21,  22.  Mark  i.  19,  20.  Luke  v.  1—10.  Lampe  has  marked  what 
he  thinks  are  three  degrees  in  the  call  of  Saint  .lohn  to  be  a  follower  of 
Christ,  viz.  1.  His  call  to  the  discipleship  (John  i.  37-^2.),  after  which  ha 
continued  to  follow  his  business  for  a  short  time ;  2.  His  call  to  be  one  of 
the  immediate  companions  of  Christ  (Matt.  iv.  21,22);  and,  3.  His  call  tc 
the  apostleship,  when  the  surname  of  Boanerges  was  "iven  to  him  and  hil 
brother.  Lampc,  Comment,  in  Evangelium  Johannis  Prolegoin.  cap.  ii.  pp 
17-21. 
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And  Mark,  in  enumerating  the  twelve  apostles  (iii.  17. )» 
when  he  menlions  James  and  John,  says  that  our  Lord  "sur- 
named  them  Bcanerges,  which  is,  sons  of  thunder,"  from 
which  appellation  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  were  of 
particularly  fierce  and  ungovernable  tempers  .  (as  Dr.  Cave 
fias  conjectured)  ;•  but,  as  Dr.  Lardner  and  others  have  ob- 
served. It  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  prophetically  represent- 
ing the  resolution  and  courage  with  whicn  they  would  openly 
and  boldly  declare  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  when  fully 
acquainted  with  them.  How  appropriate  this  title  was,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  writings  of  John  abundantly 
show.-  From  the  time  when  John  and  his  brother  received 
their  immediate  call  from  Christ,  they  became  his  constant 
attendants  ;  they  heard  his  discourses,  and  beheld  his  mira- 
cles ;  and,  after  previous  instruction,  both  public  and  private, 
they  were  honoured  with  a  selection  and  appointment  to  be 
of  the  number  of  the  apostles. 

What  the  age  of  John  was  at  this  time,  his  history  does 
not  precisely  ascertain.  Some  have  conjectured  that  he  was 
then  twenty-two  years  old ;  others  that  he  was  about  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-six  years  of  age ;  and  others  again  think  that 
he  was  about  the  age  of  our  Saviour.  Dr.  Lardner  is  of 
opinion  that  none  of  the  apostles  were  much  under  the  age 
of  thirty,  when  they  were  appointed  to  that  important  office. 
Whatever  his  age  might  have  been,  John  seems  to  have  been 
the  youngest  of  the  twelve,  and  (if  we  may  judge  from 
his  writings)  to  have  possessed  a  temper  singularly  mild, 
amiable,  and  affectionate.  He  was  eminently  the  object  of 
our  Lord's  regard  and  confidence ;  and  was,  on  various  occa- 
sions, admitted  to  free  and  intimate  intercourse  with  him,  so 
that  he  was  characterized  as  "the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved."  CJohn  xiii.  23.)  Hence  we  find  him  present  at 
several  scenes,  to  which  most  of  the  other  disciples  were 
not  admitted.  He  was  an  eye-witness,  in  company  with 
only  Peter  and  James,  to  the  resurrection  of  Jairus's  daughter 
to  life,  to  our  Saviour's  transfiguration  on  the  mount,  and  to 
his  agony  in  the  garden.  John  repaid  this  attention  by  the 
most  sincere  attachment  to  his  master;  for,  though,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  apostles,  he  had  betrayed  a  culpable 
timidity  in  forsaking  him  during  his  last  conflict,  yet  he 
afterwards  recovered  his  firmness,  and  was  the  only  apostle 
who  followed  Christ  to  the  place  of  his  crucifixion.  He 
was  also  present  at  the  several  appearances  of  our  Saviour 
after  his  resurrection,  and  has  given  his  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  that  miraculous  fact;  and  these  circumstances, 
together  with  his  intercourse  with  the  mother  of  Christ 
(whom  our  Saviour  had  commended  to  his  care)  (xix.  26, 
27.),  qualified  him,  better  than  any  other  writer,  to  give  a 
circumstantial  and  authentic  history  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  one  of  our  Saviour's  interviews  with  his  apostles,  after 
nis  resurrection,  he  prophetically  told  this  evangelist  that  he 
would  survive  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  intimated, 
not  obscurely,  that  Peter  would  suffer  crucifixion,  but  that 
he  would  die  a  natural  death,  (xxi.  18 — 24.)  After  the 
ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  John  became  one  of  the  chief  apostles 
of  the  circumcision,  and  exercised  his  ministry  at  Jerusalem 
and  its  vicinity,  in  the  manner  and  with  the  success  related 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.^  He  was  present  at  the  council 
held  in  that  city  (Acts  xv.)  about  the  year  49  or  50.  Until 
this  time  he  probably  remained  in  Judaea,  and  had  not  tra- 
velled into  any  foreign  countries.  From  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory we  learn,  that  after  the  death  of  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Christ,  John  proceeded  to  Asia  Minor,  where  he  founded  and 
presided  over  seven  churches  in  as  many  cities,  but  resided 
chiefly  at  Ephesus.  Thence  he  was  banished  to  the  Isle  of 
Patmos  towards  the  close  of  Domitian's  reign,  where  he 
wrote  his  Revelation.  (Rev.  i.  9.)  On  his  liberation  from 
exile,  by  the  accession  of  Nerva  to  the  imperial  throne,  John 
returned  to  Ephesus,  where  he  wrote  his  Gospel  and  Epis- 
tles, and  died  in  the  hundredth  year  of  his  age,  about  the 
year  of  Christ  100,  and  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Trajan. -t 

III.  The  precise  time  when  this  Gospel  was  written  has 
not  been  ascertained,  though  it  is  generally  agreed  that  John 
composed  it  at  Ephesus.  Basnage  and  Lampe  suppose  it  to 
have  been  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and, 
in  conformity  with  their  opinion.  Dr.  Lardner  fixes  its  date 


Oave's  Life  of  St.  James  the  Great,  §  5.  p.  142. 
•  Lampe,  Comment,  in  Evangelium  Joliannis  Prolegom.  cap.  i.  pp. 
See  particularly  Acts  iii.  iv.  1—22.  and  viii.  5—26. 


21—30. 


*  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  156—170. ;  4lo.  vol.  iii.  pp.  212—220. 
Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  pp.  272—274.  Lampe,  Proleg.  in  Joan.  Evangel  pp. 
31—102.    Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  iii.  pp.  101—110. 


in  the  year  68;  Dr.  Owen  in  69;  Michaelis  in  70.  B>it 
Chrysostom  and  Epiphanius,  among  th.'i  ancient  fathers,  and 
Dr.  Mill,  Fabricius,  Le  Clerc,  and  Bishop  Tomline,  among 
the  moderns,  refer  its  date,  with  greater  probability,  to  the 
year  97,  Mr.  Jones  to  the  year  98,  and  Bertholdt  to  the  last 
(lecad  of  the  first  century.  The  principal  argument  for  its 
early  date  is  derived  from  John  v.  2.,  where  the  apostle  say.", 
"  ]\uw  there  is  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  sheep-market,  a  pool,  which 
is  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  Bethesda,  having  Jive  porches." 
From  these  words  it  is  urged,  that  JerusaleTi  was  standing 
when  they  were  written ;  and  that  if  they  had  been  written 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  evangelist  would  have 
used  the  past  tense  instead  of  the  present,  and  would  have 
said.  There  was  at  Jerusalem  a  pool,  &c.  But  this  argument 
is  more  specious  than  forcible ;  for,  though  Jerusalem  was 
demolished,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  pool  of 
Bethesda  was  dried  up.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  much 
stronger  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  escaped  the  general  de- 
vastation; for,  when  Vespasian  ordered  the  city  to  be  demolish- 
ed, he  permitted  some  things  to  remain  for  the  use  of  the  gar- 
rison which  was  to  be  stationed  there  ;^  and  he  would  naturally 
leave  this  bathing-place,  fitted  up  with  recesses  or  porticoes 
for  shade  and  shelter,  that  he  might  not  deprive  the  soldiers 
of  a  grateful  refreshment.'^  Now,  since  the  evangelist's 
proposition  may  simply  regard  Bethesda,  we  cannot  be  cer- 
tain that  it  looks  further,  or  has  any  view  to  the  state  of  Je- 
rusalem. The  argument,  therefore,  which  is  deduced  from 
the  above  passage  in  favour  of  an  early  date,  is  inconclusive. 

But,  besides  this  argument,  we  have  strong  evidence  from 
the  contents  and  design  of  the  Gospel  itself,  that  it  was  not 
written  until  the  year  97.  It  is  evident,  as  Bishop  Tomline 
has  forcibly  remarked,  that  the  evangelist  considers  those  to 
whom  he  addresses  his  Gospel  as  but  little  acquainted  with 
Jev/ish  customs  and  names ;  for  he  gives  various  explana- 
tions which  would  be  unnecessary,  if  the  persons  for  wliom 
he  wrote  were  conversant  with  the  usages  of  the  Jews.' 
Similar  explanations  occur  in  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke ; 
but  in  this  of  John  they  are  more  marked,  and  occur  more 
frequently.  The  reason  of  which  may  be,  that  when  John 
wrote,  many  more  Gentiles,  and  of  more  distant  countries, 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity ;  and  it  was  now  become 
necessary  to  explain  to  the  Christian  church,  thus  extended, 
many  circumstances  which  needed  no  explanation  while  its 
members  belonged  only  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Judaea,  and 
while  the  Jewish  polity  was  still  m  existence.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  feasts  and  other  peculiarities  of  the 
Jews  would  be  but  little  understood  by  the  Gentiles  of  Asia 
Minor,  thirty  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.* 

IV.  The  "Gospel  by  John  has  been  universally  received  as 
genuine.  The  circumstantiality  of  its  details  proves  that  the 
book  was  written  by  a  hearer  and  eye-witness  of  the  discourses 
and  transactions  it  records ;  and,  consequently,  could  not  be 
written  long  afterwards  by  a  Platonic  Christian,  as  it  has 
been  recently  asserted,  contrary  to  all  evidence.  But,  besides 
this  incontestable  internal  evidence,  we  have  the  external  and 
uninterrupted  testimony  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  His  Gospel  is  alluded  to,  once  by  Clement  of 
Rome,  and  once  by  Barnabas  ;9  and  four  times  by  Ignatius 
bishop  of  Antioch,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  the  evange- 
list, and  had  conversed  familiarly  with  several  of  the  apostles.'" 
It  was  also  received  by  Justin  Martyr,"  Tatian,  the  churches 
of  Vienne  and  Lyons,'-  Irenaeus,'^  Athenagoras,'^  Theaphilus 
of  Antioch, '5  Clement  of  Alexandria,'"  Tertullian,'"  Ammo- 
nius,'s  Origen,'9  Eusebius,^''  Epiphanius,  Augustine,  Chry- 
sostom, and,  in  short,  by  all  subsequent  writers  of  the  ancient 
Christian  church.^'  The  Alogi  or  Alogians,  a  sect  which  is 
said  to  have  existed  in  the  second  century,  are  reported  to 

5  See  Joseplius  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  i.  §  i. 

6  Dr.  Tovviison's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  224.  This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact,  that  Ve.spasian  soon  after  erected  magnificent  public  baths  at  Rotne. 
Suetonius  in  Vespasiano,  c.  vii. 

'  See  particularly  John  i.  38.  41.,  ii.  6. 13.,  iv.  9.,  and  xi.  55. 

8  Elements  of  Christ.  Theol.  vol.  i.  pp.  335.  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vo!.  ia. 
pp.  113— 116. 

9  See  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  iii.  pp.  117, 118. 

10  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  120.  121.  •  4[o.  vol.  i.  p  344. 
"  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  139. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  355. 

'«  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  150. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  361. 

'3  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  161. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  3S7. 

1*  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  183. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  379. 

IS  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  193. ;  4(o.  vol.  i.  p.  3S4. 

"«  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  212.  220. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  30ri  W. 

n  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  256. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  419. 

18  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  414—417. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp  '^C-505. 

19  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  469,  470.  \  4lo.  vol.  i.  pp.  i).33,  534. 
«o  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  225—227.;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  368  369. 

»i  See  ttieir  several  testimonies  in  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  ^• 
—190.  ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  227,  228. 
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nave  rejected  this  Gospel,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  John's  wri- 
tings; but  we  have  no  information  concerning  these  Alogi, 
on  whicli  riny  dependance  can  be  placed :  for,  in  strictness, 
we  have  no  account  of  thein  except  tiie  later  and  uncertain 
accounts  of  Philastor  and  Epiphaaius;  Irenaeus,  Eusebius, 
arxl  other  ancient  writers  before  them,  being  totally  silent 
concerning  the  Alogi.  The  probability,  therefore,  is,  that 
ili(!re  never  was  any  such  heresy.' 

With  such  decisive  testimonies  to  the  genuineness  of  Joliii's 
Uospel,  it  is  not  a  little  sur])risii;g,  that  an  eminent  critic  on 
the  continent^  should  have  asserted  that  his  Gospel  and  Epis- 
tles exhibit  clear  evidence,  that  it  was  not  written  by  an  eye- 
witness, but  was  compiled  by  some  Gentile  Christian  in  the 
beo"inning  of  the  second  century,  after  the  death  of  the  evan- 
gerist  John,  for  whom  he  passed  himself.  It  is  also  astonish- 
ing that,  with  such  testimonies  to  the  genuineness  of  tliis 
Gospel,  so  distinguished  a  critic  as  Grotius  should  have 
imagined  that  the  evangelist  terminated  his  history  of  our 
Saviour  with  the  twentieth  chapter,  and  that  the  twenty-first 
chapter  was  added  after  his  death  by  the  church  at  Ephesus. 
But  this  opinion  is  contradicted  by  the  universal  consent  of 
manuscrijjts  and  versions  ;  for,  as  this  Gospel  was  jjublished 
before  the  evangelist's  death,  if  there  had  been  an  edition  of 
it  without  the  twenty-first  chapter,  it  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  wanting  in  some  copies.  To  which  we  may  add 
that  the  genuineness  of  the  CMiapter  in  question  was  never 
doubted  by  any  one  of  the  ancient  Christian  writers.  Finally, 
the  style  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  rest  of  las 
Gospel.^ 

Some  doubts  have  been  entertained  concerning  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  portion  of  this  Gospel  comprised  between  ch. 
vii.  53.  andviii.  1 — 11.  Its  authenticity  has  been  questioned 
by  Erasmus,  Calvin,  Beza,  Grotius,  Le  Clerc,  Wetstein, 
Semler,  Schulze,  Morns,  Haenlein,  Paulus,  Schmidt,  and 
various  other  writers  who  are  mentioned  by  Wolfius,''  and 
by  Koecher  :^  Griesbach  anil  Schulz  have  remarked  it  as  a 
passage  which  ought  probably  to  be  omitted ;  and  its  genu- 
ineness has  been  advocated  by  Drs.  Mill  and  Whitby,  l]p. 
Miiidleton,  Heumann,  Michaelis,  Storr,  Langius,  Dettmers, 
Staeudlin,6  Kuinuel,  and  Dr.  Bloomfield.  The  limits  neces- 
sarily prescribed  to  this  section  forbid  us  to  enter  into  a 
review  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  subject ;  but  it  may 
be  permitted  to  remark  that  tlie  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  passage  in  question.  For,  though  it  is 
not  found  iu  several  ancient  versions,  and  is  not  quoted  or 
illustrated  by  Chrysostom,Theophylact,  Nonnus  (who  wrote 
commentaries  or  explanations  of  this  Gospel),  nor  by  Ter- 
tuUian,  or  Cyprian,  both  of  whom  treat  copiously  on  chastity 
and  adultery,  and  therefore  had  abundant  opportunity  of  ci- 
ting it,  if  it  had  been  extant  in  their  copies ;  yet  //  (*•  found 
in  t tie  greater  part  of  tfie  inuniacriptx  (Griesbach  has  enume- 
rated more  than  eig/ity)  that  are  extant,  though  with  great 
diversity  of  readings.  If  it  had  not  been  genuine,  how  could 
it  have  found  its  way  into  these  manuscripts  ]  Moreover, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  paragraph  in  question  that  militates 
either  against  the  character,  sentiments,  or  conduct  of  Jesus 
Christ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  his  meekness,  gentleness,  and  benevolence.  To  which 
we  may  add,  that  this  passage  is  cited  as  genuine  by  Augus- 
tine, who  assigns  the  reason  why  it  was  omitted  by  some 
copyists,  viz.  lest  any  oifence  should  be  taken  by  supposing 
that  our  Lord  suflered  a  guilty  woman  to  go  unpunished. 
But,  in  reply  to  this  supposition  or  ol)jeclion,  we  may  remark, 
1.  'riiat,  according  to  iiis  own  declaration,  /le  came  not  into 
the  world  to  condemn  t/ie  world  (John  iii.  17.  viii.  15.  xii.  47. 
Luke  xii.  11.)  and  to  execute  the  office  of  a  judge  (and  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  try  him  by  his  own  principles,  in  which  no 
inconsistency  can  be  found) ;  and,  2.  Any  exercise  of  judicial 
authority  would  have  given  a  direct  contradiction  to  that  de- 
ference and  subordination  which  he  constantly  showed  and 
inculcated  to  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate.  An  addi- 
tional evidence  in  favour  of  the  disputed  clause  is  found  in 

'  Dr.  Lirtlner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ix.  pp.  515  516. ;  Ho.  vol.  iv.  pp.690,  691. 

»  Dr.  Ureisclineider,  in  Wis  Probabilia  de  Erangelii  et  Epistolarum  Jo- 
hannis  Aposloli  Indole,  el  Origin'-..  8vo.  Lipsiu.*,  1*20.  In  justice  to  Dr. 
Bretschiieiiier  it  must  now  be  slated  th.ir,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edi- 
tion of  his  Ilandbuch  der  Doguiatik  (Manual  of  Dogmatic  Theology),  he 
declared  himself  satisfied  concerning;  the  genuineness  of  this  passage. 
(Jena  Literary  tHazette  for  January,  1S27,  Supplt.  No.  1.) 

',  Tlie  genuineness  of  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel  is 
Mtisfactorily  vindicated  against  the  objeclionsof  Grotius,  and  some  modern 
critics,  by  Professor  Weber  in  his  '•Authenlia  capitis  uliim;  Evangelii 
Johannis,  itc."    Halis,  1823,  Svo. 

*  ^olfii  Curte  Philologicae,  in  loc. 
»  hoecheri  Analecia,  m  loc. 

•  Staeudlin,  Prolusio  qui  Pericop*  de  Adullera,  .loh.  vii.  53.  viii.  1— U., 
entas  et  Authemia  defendilur.    GottingsB,  ISOti,  4to 


the  seventh  verse  of  John  viii.,  where  .j^'.v  has  the  article  t- 
prefixed. — He  that  is  ivithout  si7i  among  you,  let  hi i,t  first  cas 
THE  [not  a  stone,  as  m  our  authorized  versioii]  stone  at  her 
TON  AI0ON  IT  HUTU  0x>.^a.  The  allusion.  Bishop  Middle- 
ton  remarks,  is  to  the  particular  manner  of  stoning,  which 
required  that  one  of  the  witnesses  (for  two  at  the  least  were 
necessary,  see  Deut.  xvii.  G.)  should  throw  the  stone,  which 
was  to  serve  as  a  signal  to  tin;  by-standers  to  complete  the 
punishment.  There  is  therefore  strict  propriety  in  calling; 
this  stone  TON  /.*9-iv,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  jt.'ia- 
stones.  It  is  not  probable  that  an  interpolator  would  have 
been  thus  exact  in  his  phraseology,  or  would  have  adverted 
to  this  apparently  trifling  circumstance;  especially  since  the 
expression  of  ^^kkuv  t:i  Ktd-cy  is  not  elsewhere  found  in  the 
New  Testament.  A  few  manuscripts  (Griesbach  and  Schulz 
specify  eleven)  omit  the  article :  but  this.  Dr.  M.  is  of  opi- 
nion, only  proves  that  the  copyists  knew  not  what  to  malie 
of  it;  and  that,  had  they  undertaken  to  interpolate  the  pas- 
sage, they  would  have  done  it  less  skilfully  than  did  the 
present  interpolater,  supposing  we  must  consider  the  passage 
to  be  spurious.' 

Upon  a  review  therefore  of  the  whole  evidence  respecting 
this  disputed  clause,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  prepoti' 
derates  in  favour  of  its  genuineness. 

V.  The  desiirn  of  St.  John  in  writing  his  Gospel  was  "tP 
convey  to  the  Christian  world  just  and  adequate  notions  of 
the  real  nature,  character,  and  office  of  that  great  Teacher 
who  came  to  instruct  and  redeem  mankind.  For  this  purpose, 
he  studiously  selected,  for  his  narrative,  those  passages  of 
our  Saviour's  life,  which  most  clearly  displayed  his  divine 
power  and  authority :  and  those  of  his  discourses,  in  which 
he  spoke  most  plainly  of  his  own  nature,  and  of  the  efficacy 
of  his  death,  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  The 
object,  which  this  evangelist  had  in  view,  is  very  clearly 
slated  in  chap.  xx.  verse  31.  It  was  not  to  accumulate  as 
many  instances  as  possible  of  the  miraculous  power  exertet 
by  Jesus ;  but  only  those,  which  most  distinctly  illustrated 
his  peculiar  office  and  nature :  Many  other  signs  truly  did 
Jesus,  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  which  are  not  written  in 
this  book.  But  THESE  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  and  that  believing,  yc 
might  have  life  through  his  name.  This  expression  seems  to 
prove,  that  those  persons  are  wrong,  who  suppose  that  St. 
John  wrote  his  Gospel,  merely  to  supply  the  defects  and  omis- 
sions of  the  other  Evangelists.  The  real  difference  betweec. 
them  is,  that  they  wrote  a  history  of  our  Saviour's  life ;  but 
St.  John,  of  his  person  and  office. "** 

But,  besides  this  more  general  design  of  the  evangelist, 
we  are  informed  by  Irenaeus,  and  other  ancient  \vriters,  that 
there  were  two  especial  motives  that  induced  John  to  com' 
pose  his  Gospel.  One  was,  that  he  might  refute  the  heresie£ 
of  Cerinthus  and  the  Nicolaitans,  who  had  attempted  to  cor- 
rupt the  Christian  doctrine:  the  other  motive  was,  that  ht 
might  supply  those  important  events  in  our  Saviour's  life., 
which  the  other  evangelists  had  omitted.  Respecting  th« 
former  of  these  motives,  irenaeus  gives  us  the  following, 
account.9 

"  John  being  desirous  to  extirpate  the  errors  sown  in  thfc 
minds  of  men  by  Cerinthus,  and  sometime  before  by  those 
called  Nicolaitans,  published  his  Gospel :  in  which  he  ac- 
quaints us  that  there  is  one  God,  who  made  all  things  by  his 
word,  and  not,  as  they  say,  one  who  is  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  and  another  who  is  the  Father  of  the  Lord :  one  the 
Son  of  the  Creator,  and  another  the  Christ  from  the  super' 
celestial  abodes,  who  descended  upon  Jesus  the  Son  of  the 
Creator,  but  remained  impassible,  and  afterwards  fled  bacl 
to  his  own  pleroma  or  fulness." 

This  testimony  of  Irenaeus  has  been  opposed  by  Lanope. 
Lardner,  Tittmanii,  Kuinoel,  and  adopted  by  Buddeus,  Mi- 
chaelis, Moldenhawer,  Mosheim,  Bishop  Tomline,Dr.  Owen, 
and  other  later  divines.  The  principal  objections  against 
the  declaration  of  Irenaeus  may  be  reduced  to  the  two  follow- 
ing: viz. 

1.  That  Irenaeus  is  at  variance  with  himself:  for  in  an- 
other passage  he  says,  "  as  John  the  disciple  of  our  Lord 
assures  us,  sayiiig,  But  these  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe 
that  Jesits  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  iJiat  believing  ye 

'  Kuinoel,  Comment,  in  Libros  Nov.  Test,  Historicos,  pp.  379 — 396.  Titt- 
manni  Counnentarius  in  Evang.  Johannis,  pp.  318— S-iJ.  Bishop  Middleton's 
Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,  on  John  viii.  7.  Griesbachii  et  ochulzn  Not. 
Test.  torn.  i.  pp.  555,  556.  Bloorafield's  Annotations,  vol.  iii.  pp.  27a— 281.,  to 
which  Dr.  B.  has  given  a  copious  statement  of  the  evidence  lor  and  against 
this  section  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  . 

8  Up.  Blooinfield's  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  S;.  John,  pp.  4,  -j. 

»  Irenxus  adv.  Hxrcs.  lib.  iii.  c.  U. 
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might  have  life  through  his  name ,-  foreseeing  these  blasphe- 
mous notions  that  divide  the  Lord,  so  far  as  it  is  in  their 
power."'  Now,  if  Irena^us  here  meant  to  say,  that  .lohn 
only  foresaw  the  errors,  which  were  propagated  ny  Cerinthus 
and  the  Gnostics,  it  must  appear  very  extraordinary  that  lie 
should  say,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  that  John  wrote 
against  the  errors  which  had  been  propagated  by  Cerinthus. 
But  the  contradiction  is  only  apparent;  for  provideit.",  the 
expression  of  Irenaeus,  does  not  signify  "  foreseeing,"  but 
guarding  again.sf.     The  latter  passage,  therefore,  when  pro- 

fierly  explained,  does  not  confute  but  confirm  the  former, 
ies'.des,  as  Paul,  in  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  speaks  of 
Gnostic  errors,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  been  propa- 
gated long  before  John  wrote  his  Gospel. 

2.  The'second  argument,  relied  upon  by  those  learned 
men  who  dissent  from  the  common  opinion,  is,  that  the  early 
fathers,  in  their  catalogues  of  heretics,  for  the  most  part  place 
Cerinthus  after  Carpocrates,  who  unquestionably  lived  and 
taught  in  the  second  century.  This  circumstance  would  cer- 
taii3y  possess  considerable  weight,  if  it  appeared  that  the 
early  fathers  had  paid  due  attention  to  the  regular  order  of 
time  in  their  enumeration  of  heretics :  but,  instead  of  this, 
we  know  the  fact  ib  be,  that  the  names  of  heretics  are  set 
down  by  Irenjeus,  TertuUian,  Clement,  and  others,  at  ran- 
dom, and  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  times  in  which 
they  lii'ed.  "  But  even  if  Irenaeus  had  not  asserted  that  St. 
John  wrote  his  Gospel  against  the  Gnostics,  and  particularly 
against  Cerinthus,  the  contents  of  the  Gospel  itself  would 
lead  to  this  conclusion.  The  speeches  of  Christ,  which  John 
has  recorded,  are  selected  with  a  totally  different  view  from 
that  of  the  three  first  evangelists,  who  have  given  such  as  are 
of  a  moral  nature ;  whereas  those  which  are  given  by  John 
are  chiefly  dogmatical,  and  relate  to  Christ's  divinity,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  supernatural  assistance  to 
be  communicated  to  the  apostles,  and  other  subjects  of  a  like 
import.  In  the  very  choice  of  his  expressions,  such  as 
'  light,''  '  life,''  &c.  he  had  in  view  the  philosophy  of  the 
Gnostics,  who  used  or  rather  abused  these  terms.  That  the 
first  fourteen  verses  of  John's  Gospel  are  merely  historical, 
and  contain  only  a  short  account  of  Christ's  history  before 
his  appearance  on  earth,  is  a  supposition  devoid  of  all  proba- 
bility. On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  purely 
doctrinal,  and  that  they  were  introduced  with  a  polemical 
view,  in  order  to  confute  errors,  which  prevailed  at  that  time 
respecting  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Unless  John  had  an 
adversary  to  combat  who  made  particular  use  of  the  words 
'  light,''  and  '  life,''  he  would  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
after  having  described  the  Creator  of  all  things,  to  add,  that 
in  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men,  or  to  assert 
that  John  the  Baptist  was  not  that  light.  The  very  meaning 
of  the  word  '  light,''  would  be  extremely  dubious,  unless  it 
were  determined  by  its  particular  application  in  the  oriental 
Gnosis.  For  without  the  supposition,  that  John  had  to  com- 
bat with  an  adversary  who  used  this  word  in  a  particular 
sense,  it  might  be  applied  to  any  divine  instructor,  who  by 
his  doctrines  enlightened  mankind.  Further,  the  positions 
contained  in  the  first  fourteen  verses  are  antitheses  to  posi- 
tions maintained  by  the  Gnostics,  who  used  the  words  acj-c?, 
^m,  ^a>!,  fxivoyivn;,  7rhMfu>!Ji.-j.,  &c.  as  technical  terms  of  their 
philosophy.  Lastly,  the  speeches  of  Christ,  which  St.  John 
has  selected,  are  such  as  confirm  the  positions  laid  down  in 
the  first  chapter  of  his  Gospel ;  and  therefore  we  must  con- 
clude that  his  principal  object  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
Gospel  was  to  confute  the  errors  of  the  Gnostics."^ 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  arguments  and  proofs,  there  is 
one  circumstance  highly  worthy  of  remark,  -which  greatly 
strengthens  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus  as  to  the  object  of  John 
in  writing  his  Gospel ;  viz.  that  he  delivered  it  within  a  cen- 
tury after  that  Gospel  was  written.  Now,  as  Irenaeus  was  a 
disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with 
the  evangelist,  he  consequently  had  the  best  means  of  pro- 
curing information  on  this  subject.  The  evidence  of  a  credible 
writer  of  the  second  century,  uncontradicted  by  contemporary 
writers,  or  by  those  who  lived  in  the  following  century,  is 
surely  preferable  to  the  conjectures  offered  by  critics  of  the 
eighteenth  or  nineteenth  century.'     In  order  to  understand 

»  Quemadinodum  Joannes  Domini  discipulus  confirmat,  diceiis.  "Ilajc 
autem  scripta  sunt,  ut  crcdatis  quoniam  .Tesus  est  filius  Dei,  et  ut  cieden- 
les,  vitam  ffiternam  habeatis  in  nomine  ejus ;"  pror/rfejis  has  blas))liemas 
regnlas,  qua;  dividunt  Dorainum  quantum  ex  ipsis  attinet.  Advert;.  Hfcres. 
lili.  iii.  c.  ]6. 

»  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  280. 

»  Lampe,  Prolegom.  in  Johannis  Evangclium,  vol.  i.  p.  179.  et  serj.  Bud- 
deus  de  Ecclesia  Apostolica,  p.  412.  et  sen.  Mosheim's  Commentaries  on 
the  Affairs  of  Christians,  vol.  i.  pp.  3-37  338.  note.    Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  i. 


the  design  and  arrangement  of  John's  Gospel,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  a  brief  review  of  the  tenets  of  Cerinthus, 
in  opposition  to  which  the  evangelist  purposely  wrde  it. 
This  will  not  only  reflect  considerable  light  on  particular 
passages,  hut  make  the  whole  appear  a  complete  work, — 
regular,  clear,  and  conclusive. 

Cerinthus  was  b)^  birth  a  Jew,  who  lived  at  the  close  of 
the  first  century:  having  studied  literature  and  philosophy 
at  Alexandria,  he  attempted  at  length  to  form  a  new  and 
singular  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  by  a  monstrous 
combination  of  thf  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  with  the  opinions 
and  errors  of  the  Jews  and  Gnostics.  From  the  latter  he 
borrowed  X\\e\x*Plerdma  or  fulness,  their /A'on«  or  spirits,  their 
Demiurgus  or  creator  of  the  visible  world,  &c.  and  so  modi- 
fied and  tempered  these  fictions  as  to  give  them  an  air  of 
Judaism,  which  must  have  considerably  favoured  the  progress 
of  his  heresy.  He  taught  that  the  most  high  God  was  utterlj 
unknown  before  the  appearance  of  Christ,  and  dwelt  in  a 
remote  heaven  called  riAHPfiMA  (FkromaS  with  the  chief 
spirits  or  jEons — That  this  supreme  God  first  generated  an 
only  begotten  son,  MONOrENE2,  who  again  begat  the  word, 
A0r02,  which  was  inferior  to  the  first-born.  That  Christ 
was  a  still  lower  ajon,  though  far  superior  to  some  others — 
That  there  were  two  higher  aeons,  distinct  from  Christ;  one 
called  znH,  or  life,  and  the  other  <I>a2,  or  the  light — Thai 
from  the  aeons  again  proceeded  inferior  orders  of  spirits,  and 
particularly  one  Demiurgus,  who  created  this  visible  world  out 
of  eternal  matter — That  this  Demiurgus  was  ignorant  of  the 
supreme  God,  and  much  lower  than  the  jEons,  which  were 
wholly  invisible — That  he  was,  however,  the  peculiar  God 
and  protector  of  the  [sraelites,  and  sent  Moses  to  them ; 
whose  laws  were  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation — ^That  Jesus 
was  a  mere  man  of  the  most  illustrious  sanctity  and  justice, 
the  real  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary — That  the  jEon  Christ  de- 
scended upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove  when  he  was  bap- 
tized, revealed  to  him  the  unknown  father,  and  empowered 
him  to  work  miracles — That  the  JEon,  light,  entered  Johr. 
the  Baptist  in  the  same  manner,  and  therefore  that  John  was 
in  some  respects  preferable  to  Christ — That  Jesus,  after  his 
union  with  Christ,  opposed  himself  with  vigour  to  the  God 
of  the  Jews,  at  whose  instigation  he  was  seized  and  crucified 
by  the  Hebrew  chiefs,  and  that  when  Jesus  was  taken  cap- 
tive, and  came  to  suffer,  Christ  ascended  up  on  high,  so  that 
the  man  Jesus  alone  was  subject  to  the  pains  of  an  ignomini- 
ous death — That  Christ  will  one  day  return  upon  earth,  and, 
renewing  his  former  union  with  the  man  Jesus,  will  reign  in 
Palestine  a  thousand  years,  during  which  his  disciples  will 
enjoy  the  most  exquisite  sensual  delights.^ 

Bearing  these  dogmas  in  mind,  we  shall  find  that  Saint 
John's  Gospel  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  viz. 

Part  I.  contains  Doctrines  laid  down  in  Opposition  to  those  of 
Cerinthus.  (John  i.  1 — 18.) 

The  doctrines  laid  down  in  the  first  part,  as  centra-positions 
to  the  tenets  of  Cerinthus,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following 
heads,  in  which  the  evangelist  asserts, 

1.  That  Christ  is  the  Logos  or  Word  of  God. 

2.  That  the  Logos  and  Monogenes  are  not  distinct  beings,  but  one  and 
the  same  person,  (i.  14.) 

3.  TIjat  Clirist  or  the  Logos  is  not  an  inferior  jEon,  but  God.  (i.  1.) 

4.  That  he  perfectly  knew  the  supreme  God,  being  always  with  him 
in  the  Pleroma.  (i.  18.) 

5.  That  he  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Demiurgus;  for  he  is  the 
creator  of  the  whole  world,  (i.  3,  10.) 

(J.  That  life  and  light  are  not  particular  and  separate  spirits,  but  the 
sajne  with  the  Logos  and  Christ,  (i.  4. 7—9. 17.)  And,  therefore,  that 
Christ,  the  Logos,  Life,  Light,  the  Only-Begotten,  are  not  distinct 
iEons,  but  one  and  the  same  divine  person.* 

7.  That  no  particular  Mon  entered  into  John  the  Baptist  by  the  name 
of  Light,  to  communicate  to  him  a  superior  knowledge  of  the  divine 
will  (i.  8);  but  that  he  was  a  mere  man,  and,  though  inspired,  much 
inferior  to  Jesus,  being  only  the  forerunner  of  him.  (i.  b.  S.  15.) 

8.  That  the  supreme  God  was  not  entirely  unknown  before  the  limp 
of  Christ;  for  men  had  received  such  lights  on  this  head,  under  tho 
various  dispensations  through  which  they  passed,  that  it  was  theii 
own  fault  if  they  remained  ignorant,  (i.  9, 10.) 

9.  That  the  Jews  were  not  the  peculiar  people  of  an  inferior  God,  sued 


pp.  278,  279.  Tittmanni  Meletemata  Sacra  in  Evangelium  Johannia,  pp 
I  J— 24.  Kuinoel,  Comment,  in  Hist.  Libros  Nov.  Test.  vol.  iii.  pp.  49 
et  seq. 

<  Mosheim's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  pp.  337—317.  Dr.  Lardner's  Works, 
8vo.  vol.  i.x.  pp.  325—327. ;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  567— .509.  Dr.  Owen's  Observa 
tions  on  I  he  Four  Gospels,  pp.  89—92.  To  this  learned  writer  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  prececlins  observaiions.  The  sentiments  of  Basilides,  of 
Alexandria  (who  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Cerinthus),  concerning  the 
Logos,  were  not  very  unlike  the  tenets  of  that  haei.siarch.  Mr.  Town.seiri 
has  given  an  abstract  of  them  in  his  NewTestiiment,  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order,  &;c.  vol.  i.  pp.  19 — 21. 

'  Onus  et  idem  ostenditur  Logos  et  Monogenes,  et  Zoe  et  Phos,  «t  Solei 
et  Clirislus  filius  Dei,  et  hie  idem  incprnatus  pro  nobis.  Ireri  lib  i  c 
i.  §20. 
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as  the  Dctriurgus :  but  of  Chnst  himself,  the  only  begoiten  Son  of 
God.  (i.  11.) 

10.  That  in  the  fulness  of  lime  the  Bon  of  God  took  upon  him  human 
nature,  and  became  man.  (i.  14.) 

11.  That  he  abolished  the  law  of  Moses,  which  was  only  the  shadow 
of  guod  things  to  come,  and  in  its  stead  introduced  the  substance,  or 
the  very  things  signified  by  it.  (i.  17.) 

And  lastly, 

12.  That  the  Jew  ha.^  no  more  right  in  this  divine  person,  and  the  pri- 
vileges conferred  through  him,  tlian  the  Gentile;'  for  whoever  be- 
lieves in  him,  becomes  thereby  a  child  of  God,  and  is  entitled  by  ihat 
adoption  to  a  glorious  Inheritance,  (i.  12,  13.) 

These  propositions  being  settled,  the  Evangcliat  proceeds  in 

Part  II.  Tu  deliver  the  Fronfx  of  these  JJoclrines  in  an  Histori- 
cal Manner  (i.  19. — XX.  29.),  as  being  all  expressed  or  jAtiinhj 
implied  in  the  Discourses  and  Transactions  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  eighteen  .Sections : 
viz. 

8kct.  1.  John  the  Baptist  himself  confesses  to  the  Jewish  priests, 
that  he  is  much  inferior  to  Jesus,  refers  his  own  disciples  to  him, 
v?ho  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  are  confirmed 
in  this  faith  by  the  miracle  of  water  converted  into  wine,  at 
Cana  in  Galilee,  (i.  19.— ii.  11.) 

Si:cT.  3.  Jesus  conducts  himself  at  Jerusalem  as  the  lord  of  the 
temple  (ii.  12 — 25.),  reveals  himself  to  Nicodemus  as  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God ;  shows  the  design  of  his  coming  into  the 
world,  and  the  necessity  of  believing  in  him,  (iii.  1 — 21.) 

Sect.  3.  An  additional  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist  to  the 
superiority  of  Christ,  and  the  excellency  of  his  ordinances, 
(iii.  22—36.) 

Skct.  4.  Jesus  visits  the  Samaritans,  declares  himself  to  be  the 
Christ,  and  foretells  the  abolition  of  the  Levitical  worship, 
(iv    1—42.) 

Sect.  5.  By  a  second  miracle,  (the  curing  of  a  nobleman's  dying 
child,)  Christ  demonstrates  his  divine  mission  in  his  own 
country,  where  it  was  most  disputed,  (iv.  43 — 54.) 

Sect.  6.  As  a  further  proof  of  the  future  abrogation  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  Jesus  works  a  miracle  on  the  Sabbath,  by  healing 
dn  impotent  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  and  vindicates  his 
conduct :  declares  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  exhibits 
various  evidences  of  his  mission,  (v.  1 — 47.) 

Sect.  7.  To  show  that  he  was  the  end  of  the  law,  Jesus  substi- 
tutes himself  in  the  room  of  the  legal  sacrifices  ;  and  commands 
the  people,  who  were  used  to  feast  on  some  of  those  sacrifices, 
to  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood.  And  to  convince  them 
that  he  was  truly  the  bread  of  life,  he  miraculously  feeds  above 
live  thousand  of  them  with  five  barley  loaves.  The  people 
being  disposed  by  this  miracle  to  make  him  a  king,  Jesus  dis- 
claims all  temporal  views,  (vi.  1 — 71.) 

Sect.  8.  Jesus  reproves  the  ambition  of  his  kinsmen  :  and  going 
up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  promises  the 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  all  true  believers,  (vii.  1 — 53.) 

Sect.  9.  He  declares  himself  to  be  the  light  of  the  world  ;  re- 
proves the  Jews  for  rejecting  him ;  promises  immortality  to 
his  followers ;  and  speaks  of  his  own  existence  as  prior  to  that 
of  Abraham,   (viii.  12— 59.) 

SxcT.  10.  A  woman  taken  in  adultery  is  brought  to  Jesus,  who 
avoids  giving  judgment  in  her  case,  and  turns  the  consciences 
of  his  enemies  on  themselves,  (viii.  1 — 11.) 

Sect.  1 1.  In  proof  of  his  being  the  light  of  the  world,  he  restores 
a  bhnd  man  to  sight,^  and  warns  the  Jews  of  that  judicial 
darkness  under  which  they  were  soon  to  be  sealed  up,  for  per- 
verting so  basely  those  means  of  knowledge,  which  were  gra- 
ciously offered  to  them.  (ix.  1 — 41.) 

Sect.  12.  After  this  he  represents  himself  as  the  door  of  the 
sheepfold,  and  tells  the  Pharisees,  who  called  themselves  the 
shepherds  of  the  people,  that  they  "  who  entered  not  by  the 
door  into  the  sheepfold,  but  climbed  up  some  other  way," 
whatever  character  they  might  assume,  were  in  reality  no  bet- 
ter than  thieves  and  robbers.  A  reflection  which  the  Chris- 
tians of  those  days  could  hardly  avoid  applying  to  Cerinthus 
and  other  hseresiarchs.  Then  follows  a  description  of  a  good 
shepherd  and  a  hireling,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
test,  by  which  to  judge  of  the  different  conduct  of  the  apostles 
and  heretics,  &c.  (x.  1 — 42.) 

Sect.  13.  Jesus  performs  a  signal  miracle,  by  restoring  Lazarus 
to  life,  after  he  had  been  dead  four  days,'  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  number  of  people  ;  which  was  attended  with  this  pecu- 
liar circumstance,  that  it  was  wrought  after  an  express  invo- 
cation of  God,  that  he  would  apply  it  to  the  confirmation  of 

'  Origen.  Philocal.  c.  i.  p.  17.  ed.  Spencer. 

»  See  a  critical  examination  of  this  rair!>tle,  supra.  Vol.  I.  pp.  104,  105. 

»  Ibid.  pp.  lOr,,  106. 


what  our  Saviour  had  taught,  (xi.  1 — 44.)  Observe  particu- 
larly ver.  41,  42. 

Sect.  14.  A  brief  account  of  the  different  effects  which  this 
miracle  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  Jews;  so  different,  that 
though  it  won  upon  many  of  the  people,  it  exaspeiated  most 
of  the  priests,  (xi.  45 — 57.  xii.  1 — 11.) 

Sect.  15.  Christ  rides  in  triumph  to  Jerusalem,  and  is  pro- 
claimed king  of  Israel.  The  Greeks,  who  may  be  considered 
as  the  first  fruits  of  the  Gentiles,  apply  to  him  and  arc  admitted. 
He  addresses  them  in  terms  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  hi? 
doctrine  is  confirmed  by  a  voice  from  heaven,   (xii.  12 — 30.) 

Sect.  1G.  Some  intimation  being  now  given,  that  the  Gentiles 
were  to  be  admitted  into  the  Christian  church,  Jesus  institutes 
the  law  of  ho.spitality, '  and  delivers  to  his  disciples  a  new 
commandment,  that  they  should  love  one  another  as  brethren, 
without  distinction,  and  as  members  of  the  same  church,  (xiii. 
1—35.) 

Sect.  17.  Chri.it  informs  his  disciples,  in  a  long  discourse,  that 
a  ])crpetual  and  intimate  union  with  him,  their  head,  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  salvation  ;  and  that,  after  his  departure, 
he  would  send  down  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  should  guide  them 
into  all  truth,  and  enable  them  to  fulfil  his  commandments, 
(xiv. — xvi.) 

Sect.  18.  After  this,  Jesus  recommends  his  disciples,  and  all 
who  should  in  future  ages  believe  in  him,  to  the  Father,  in  a 
pathetic  and  memorable  prayer;  and  at  the  same  time  testifies, 
that  not  one  of  his  apostles  was  lost,  but  Judas  Iscariot.  (xvii. 
I — 26.)  As  this  prayer  was  favourably  heard,  and  the  apos- 
tles were  aftonvards  endowed  with  extraordinary  powers,  it 
afforded  an  argument  against  Cerinthus  of  the  divine  authority 
of  the  doctrines  they  taught. 

Sect.  19.  Contains  a  particular  account  of  our  Saviour's  passion, 
adapted  to  prove  that  he  did  not  die  as  a  mere  man  (xviii.  1. 
xix.  42.) ;  and  also  of  his  resurrection,  in  opposition  to  those 
who  denied  that  he  was  risen,  (xx.  1 — 29.) 

§  i.   The  apprehension  of  Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Gethscmane.  (xviii 

1-11.) 
§  ii.  His  mock  trial  before  the  high-priest,  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas, 

and  Peter's  denial  of  him  there,  (xviii.  12 — 27.) 
§  iii.  The  accusation  of  Christ  before  Pilite  the  Roman  governor,  who 

ha\nng  in  vain  attempted  to  rescue  bim  from  the  envy  of  the  Jews, 

scourged  him,  and  delivered  him  to  be  crucified,  (xviii.  28—40.  xix. 

1 — 16.  former  part  of  the  verse.) 
§  iv.  Narrative  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  (xi.t.  16.  latter  part 

of  the  verse,  to  v.  37.) 
§  v.  The  burial  of  Christ  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  (xix.  33—42.) 
§  vi.  The  resurrection  (xx.  1—10),  and  Christ's  appearances,  first  to 

Mary  (11—18.),  and,  secondly,  to  the  disciples  on  the  same  day. 

(19—23.) 
§  vii.  Christ's  appearance  eight  days  after  to  his  disciples,  Thomas 

being  present.  (21—29.) 

Part  III.  contains  an  Account  of  the  Person  of  the  Writer  of 
this  Gospel,  and  of  his  design  in  writing  it.  (xx.  30,  31 
xxi.) 

Sect.  1.  Comprises  a  declaration  of  the  end  which  Saint  John 
had  in  view  in  composing  his  Gospel ;  viz.  that  his  readers 
might  be  convinced  that  Jesus  is  the  CiiniST  the  iSon  of  God 
(xx.  31.);  and  consequently  that  the  tenets  and  notions  of 
Cerinthus  were  altogether  false  and  heretical.  In  this  section 
is  related  Christ's  appearance  to  his  disciples  at  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  and  his  discourse  to  the  apostle  Peter,  (xxi.  81 — 19.) 

Sect.  2.  Relates  to  the  evangelist  John  himself;  Christ  checks 
Peter's  curiosity  concerning  his  death,  (xxi.  20 — 23.)  The 
conclusion.  (24,  25.) 

This  section  seems  to  have  been  added,  as  a  confutation  of  the  opinion 
entertained  by  some,  that  Saint  John  was  not  to  die : — an  opinion 
which  might  have  weakened  his  authority,  if  he  had  sufTered  it  to 
pass  unrefuted. 

Besides  refuting  the  errors  of  Cerinthus  and  his  followers, 
Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  John  also  had  in  view  to  confute 
the  erroneous  tenets  of  the  Sabeans,  a  sect  which  claimed 
John  the  Baptist  for  its  founder.  He  has  adduced  a  variety 
of  terms  and  phrases,  which  he  has  applied  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  first  fourteen  verses  of  Jonn's  Gospel  in  such  a 
manner  as  renders  his  conjecture  not  improbable.^  Perhaps 
we  shall  not  greatly  err  if  we  conclude  with  Rosenm  Her, 

J  Washing  the  feet  (as  we  have  seen  in  the  early  part  of  this  volume)  was 
commonly,  in  the  eastern  countries,  the  first  kindness  shown  to  a  travel- 
ler, who  was  to  be  hospitably  received  ((Jen.  xviii.  4.  xix.  2.  xliii^24.)  ■ 
whence  it  came  to  be  used  for  hospitality  in  general.  (I  Tim.  v.  10.)  When 
our  Saviour  therefore  washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples,  and  taught  them  to 
condescend  in  like  manner  to  their  inferiors,  it  amounted  to  the  same  Jhing 
as  if  he  had  instituted  and  established  the  law  of  hospitality  among  all  his 
future  followers.  Now,  as  strangers  are  the  objects  of  this  law,  and  not 
persons  who  live  in  the  same  community,  it  was  indeed,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  a  new  comniauctment  to  them,  who  thought  it  their  duty  to  arort 
those  of  another  nation."  (Acts  x.  28.) 

•  Michaelis,  voL  iii.  pp.  285—302. 
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that  John  had  both  these  classes  of  heretics  in  view,  and 
that  he  wrote  to  confute  their  respective  tenets.  Yet,  though 
he  composed  his  Gospel  principally  with  this  design,  he  did 
not  wholly  confine  himself  to  it ;  but  took  occasion  to  im- 
part correct  views  of  tlie  nature  and  offices  of  Jesus  Christ 
both  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Should  this  opinion  be  ac^- 
ceded  to,  it  will  reconcile  the  various  G]iinions  of  learned 
men  concerning  the  real  scope  of  John's  Gospel. 

VI.  It  is  obvious  to  every  attentive  reader  of  this  Gospel, 
that  John  studiously  omits  to  notice  those  passages  in  our 
Lord's  history  and.  teaching,  which  had  been  related  at 
length  by  the  other  evangelists,  or  if  he  mentions  them  at 
all,  it  is  in  a  very  cursory  manner.  By  pursuing  this  method 
he  gives  his  testimony  that  their  narratives  are  foithful  and 
true,  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  himself  room  to  enlarge 
the  Gospel  history.  This  confirms  the  unanimous  declara- 
tions of  ancient  writers,  that  the  first  three  Gospels  were 
written  and  published  before  John  composed  his  evangelical 
history.  In  the  account  of  our  Saviour's  passion,  death,  and 
resurrection,  all  the  four  Gospels  coincide  in  many  particu- 
lars ;  thouo-h  here  John  has  several  things  peculiar  to  him- 
self, in  Kis  Gospel,  many  things  recorded  by  the  other 
evangelists  are  omitted.  He  has  given  no  account  of  our 
Saviour's  nativity,  nor  of  his  baptism  by  John.  He  takes 
no  notice  of  our  Saviour's  tem.ptation  in  the  wilderness ;  nor 
of  the  call  or  names  of  the  twelve  apostles ;  nor  of  their 
mission  during  the  ministry  of  Christ;  nor  of  his  para- 
bles, or  other  discourses  recorded  by  the  first  three  evan- 
gelists ;  nor  of  his  journeys ;  nor  of  any  of  his  predictions 
concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  are  related 
by  them ;  nor  has  John  repeated  any  of  Christ's  miracles 
recorded  by  them,  excent  that  of  feeding  five  thousand  peo- 
ple, which  was  probab^  repeated  for  the  sake  of  the  dis- 
course to  which  it  gave  birth.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  John 
mentions  several  incidents,  which  the  other  evangelists  have 
not  noticed.  Thus,  he  gives  an  account  of  our  Lord's  cleans- 
ing the  temple  at  the  first  passover,  when  he  went  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  all  the  other  evangelists  give  a  similar  account 
of  his  cleansing  the  temple  at  his  last  passover.  These  two 
acts,  however,  are  widely  different.     He  relates  the  acts  of  ,  ^ggtij^onjes  of  the  eariy  Christians.     Both  are  inscribed  to 

Christ  before  the  imprisonment  of  John  the  iJaptist;   l^'^    xheonhilu- -  — •"  '-  "'- '^^ ' ^  '^"  *"'"  *' '" 

weddino-  at  Cana;  the  cure  of  the  man  who  had  been  blind  1 fr_._. 


contents  of  this  book — VII.  Observations  on  its  style. — 
VIII.  On  the  importance  of  this  book,  as  an  evidence  for 
the  truth  of  Christianity. 

I.  The  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  forms  the  fifth 
and  last  of  the  historical  books  of  the  ISew  Testament,  and 
connects  the  Gospel  with  the  Epistles ;  being  a  useful  post- 
script to  the  former,  and  a  proper  introduction  to  the  latter. 
On  this  account  it  has  been  generally  placed  after  the  four 
Gospels,  thouo-h  (as  Michaelis  has  remarked)  in  several  an- 
cient manuscripts  and  versions  it  is  very  frequently  placed 
after  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  because  it  is  necessary  to 
the  right  understanding  of  them. 

Various  Titles  have  been  given  to  this  book  which  are 
noticed  in  the  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament.  Thus, 
in  the  Codex  Bezjc,  or  Cambridge  manuscript,  it  is  called 
nPAHE12  TQN  AnOSTOAQN,  the  Acts  or  Transactions  of  the 
Apostles.  In  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  and  many  other  manu- 
scripts, it  is  entitled  nPAHE12  T.QN  AFJO-N  AnOSTOA-QN,  <Ae 
Acts  of  tlie  Holy  Apostles,  which  title  is  also  adopted  by  most 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers.  The  first  of  these  various 
titles  is  that  which  is  adopted  in  the  printed  editions,  and  in 
all  modern  versions;  but  liy  whom  it  was  prefixed,  it  is  now 
impossible  to  ascertain.  In  the  Syriac  version,  according  to 
the  edition  in-Bishop  "Walton's  Polyglott,  the  title  is  :  "The 
Book  of  the  Acts,  that  is,  of  the  History  of  the  Blessed 
Apostles,  composed  by  my  holy  lord  Luke  the  Evangelist:" 
— in  the  Arabic  version  it  is,  "  The  beginning  of  the  Book 
of  the  Acts  of  the  [holy]  Apostles;" — and  in  the  Ethiopic 
version,  "  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  transactions  of  the 
ministers,  that  is,  the  History  of  the  holy  Apostles."  This 
book  contains  great  part  of  the  lives  and  transactions  of  Saint 
Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  and  of  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church ;  commencing  at  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  and 
being  continued  down  to  Saint  Paul's  arrival  at  Rome,  after 
his  appeal  to  Ca3sar,  comprising  a  period  of  about  thirty 
years. 

II.  That  Saint  Luke  was  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  as  well  as  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name,  is 
evident  both  from  the  introduction,  and  from  the  unanimous 


from  his  birth ;  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus ;  the  indignation 
of  .Judas  against  the  woman  who  anointed  our  Lord  with 
ointment;  The  visit  of  the  Greeks  to  Jesus;  his  washing  the 
feet  of  his  disciples;  and  his  consolatory  discourse  to  them 
previously  to  his  passion.  John's  Gospel  also  contains  more 
plain  and  frequent  assurances  than  those  occurring  in  the 
other  Gospels,  that  Jesus  is  not  only  a  prophet  and  messen- 
ger of  God,  but  also  that  he  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God  : 
and  asserts  his  pre-existence  and  Deity  in  the  clearest  and 
most  distinct  terms.' 

VII.  Salmasius,  Grotius,  Bolten,  and  other  critics  have 
imagined  that  John  did  not  write  his  Gospel  originally  in 
Greek,  but  in  the  Syriac  language.  This  hypothesis,  how- 
ever, is  contradicted  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  Christian 
antiquity,  which  affirms  that  he  wrote  it  in  Greek.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  observations  already  offered,  respecting  the  original 
language  of  the  New  Testament,2  we  may  remark,  that  the 
Hebraisms  occurring  in  this  Gospel  cleariy  prove  that  it  was 
originally  written  by  a  Jew.  His  style  is  pronounced  by 
Michaelis^  to  be  better  and  more  fluent  than  that  of  the  other 
evangelists ;  and  he  ascribes  this  excellence  to  the  facility 
and  taste  in  the  Greek  language,  which  the  apostle  seems  to 
have  acquired  from  his  long  residence  at  Ephesus.  His 
narrative  is  characterized  by  singular  perspicuity,  and  by  the 
most  unaffected  simplicity  and  benevolence.  There  are  few 
passages  in  Holy  Writ  more  deeply  affecting  than  this  evan- 
gelist s  narrative  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus.'' 


SECTION  VI. 

ON  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

I.   Title. — II.  Author  and  date. — III.  Genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity.— IV.   Scope. — V.    Chronology. — VI.  Analysis  of  the 

t  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  pp.  303—315.  On  the  decisive  testimony  of  Saint 
John's  Gospel  to  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour,  see  Bishop  Bloomfield's  "  Five 
Lectures,  delivered  on  tlie  Fridays  during  Lent,  1823."— London,  1823, 
\2mo. 

»  See  Vol.  L  pp.  193,  191.  supra. 

■»  Introd.  vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  316. 

«  Campbell  on  the  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  192—195.  Kuinoel,  Comm.  in  Hist. 
i>ib.  Nov.  Test.  vol.  iii.  p.  33.  etseq.  Pritii,  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test.  pp.  203— 
226.    V)ser,  Herm.  Sacr.  Nov.  Test,  pars  i.  p.  340.  pars  ii.  pp.  26o— 268. 


and  in  the  very  first  verse  of  the  Acts  there  i.-. 
a  reference  made  to  his  Gospel,  which  he  calls  the  former 
Treatise.  On  this  account.  Dr.  Benson  and  some  other 
critics  have  conjectured  that  Saint  Luke  wrote  the  Gospels 
and  Acts  in  one  book,  and  divided  it  into  two  parts.  From 
the  frequent  use  of  the  first  person  plural,  it  is  clear  that  he 
was  present  at  most  of  the  transactions  he  relates.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  accompanied  vSaintPaul  fromTroas  toPhilippi; 
he  also  attended  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  during  that  apostle's  first 
confinement.  Accordingly  we  find  Saint  Luke  particularly 
mentioned  in  two  of  the  epistles  written  by  Saint  Paul,  from 
Rome,  during  that  confinement.^  As  the  book  of  Acts  is 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  Saint  Paul's  im- 
prisonment, it  could  not  have  been  written  before  the  year  63  ; 
and,  as  the  death  of  that  apostle  is  not  mentioned,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  book  was  composed  before  that  event,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  happened  a.  d.  65.  For  these  reasons, 
Michaelis,  Dr.  Lardner,  Dr.  Benson,  RosenmiUer,  Bishop 
Tomline,  and  the  generality  of  critics,  assign  the  date  of  this 
book  to  the  year  63. 

III.  To  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  this  book,  the 
early  Christian  fathers  bear  unanimous  testimony.  Not  to 
mention  the  attestations  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  in  the  first 
century,  which  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Jones,  Drs.  Ben- 
son and  Lardner,*^  we  may  remark  that  Irenanis"  and  Tertul- 
lian,8  in  the  second  century,  both  ascribed  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  to  Saint  Luke.  And  their  evidence  is  corroborated 
by  that  of  Origen,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Eusebius,  and  all 
subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers."  Further,  Chrysostom  and 
other  fathers  inform  us,  that  this  book  was  annually  read  in 
the  churches,  every  day  between  the  festivals  of  Easter  and 
Pentecost  or  Whitsuntide.'"  The  Valentinians,  indeed,  as 
well  as  the  Marcionites,  Severians,  and  some  INIanicheans, 

»  Col,  iv.  14.     Philein.  24. 

6  .loiifs  on  tlie  Cmion.  vol.  iii.  pp.  129-130.  Br.  Benson  s  Hist,  of  the 
First  Ptanlini;  of  Chrislianiiy,  vol.  ii.  pp.  325—330.  2d  edit.  Dr.  Lardner's 
Works,  lnde.\,  voce  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles.  _ 

'  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  162,  163. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  i  d68.  Benson,  vol.  ii. 
p.  330. 

•  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  261, 262. ;  4to.  vol.  i  p  152.  Benson,  vol.  ii.  p.  331 

s  Benson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  321— 3»1.  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  145—147. ;  4to 
vol.  iii.  pp.  206, 207.  ,  ,„„     „       . 

«o  Benson,  vol.  ii.  p.  332.  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  v.  pp  133,  131. ;  4t3.  vol  u 
p.  605. 
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rejected  tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  not  from  historical  reasons, 
but  because  thejr  militated  a^inst  their  opinions;  for  the 
Gnostics  (of  which  sect  the  Valentinians  and  Marcioniles 
were  a  branch)  affirmed  that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  diflferent  from  the  God  of  the  Now  Testament:  and  that 
another  Christ,  dilTercnt  from  our  Saviour,  was  promised. 
The  Severians  and  Kncratitcs  strenuously  insisted  upon  ab- 
stinence from  certain  articles  of  food;  whereas,  in  the  book 
of  Acts,  the  promiscuous  use  of  food  is  allowed.  Lastly, 
Manes  wished  himself  to  be  taken  for  "  the  Comforter,"  who 
had  been  promised  by  Christ  to  his  apostles ;  but  in  the  Acts 
it.  is  related  that  the  (Comforter  that  had  been  so  promised 
was  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  had  been  sent.  The  reasons, 
therefore,  why  the  book  was  rejected  by  the  above-mentioned 
sects,  were  not  historical,  but  doctrinal ;  because  the  narrative 
of  the  sacred  historian  contradicted  their  dogmas;  and  as 
their  errors  were  delected  and  refuted  by  contemporary  wri- 
ters,' the  unqualified  and  unsupported  assertions  of  tiiese 
heretics  are  so  far  from  impugnincr  the  veracity  and  genu- 
ineness of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  on  the  contrary, 
they  afford  a  decisive  and  collateral  testimony  in  favour  of 
the  book. 

IV.  Saint  Luke  does  not  appear  to  have  intended  to  write 
a  complete  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Christian  church, 
during  the  first  thirty  years  after  our  Saviour's  ascension,  nor 
even  of  Saint  Paul's  life  during  that  period ;  for  he  has 
almost  wholly  omitted  what  passed  among  the  .lews  after  the 
conversion  of  that  apostle,  and  is  totally  silent  concerning  the 
spread  of  Christianity  in  the  East  and  in  Egypt,  as  well  as 
the  foundation  of  the  church  of  Christ  at  Rome,  Saint  I'aul's 
journey  into  Arabia,  and  many  other  topics,  though  the  la- 
bours and  sufferings  of  the  other  apostles  could  not  but  have 
afforded  the  most  mterestin^  materials,  had  it  fallen  within 
his  design  to  have  composed  an  entire  history  of  the  church. 

If  we  carefully  examme  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  shall 
perceive  that  Saint  Luke  had  two  objects  in  view  : — 1.  To 
relate  in  what  manner  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  com- 
municated on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  subsequent  mira- 
cles performed  by  the  apostles,  by  which  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity was  confirmed.  An  authentic  account  of  this  matter 
was  absolutely  necessary,  because  Christ  had  often  assured  his 
disciples  that  they  should  receive  the  Holy  Spirit.  Unbe- 
lievers, therefore,  whetlier  Jews  or  Heathens,  might  have 
made  objections  to  our  religion  if  it  had  not  been  shown  that 
(yhrist's  declarations  were  really  fulfilled. — 2.  To  deliver 
such  accounts  as  proved  the  claim  of  the  Gentiles  to  admis- 
sion into  the  Church  of  Christ, — a  claim  disputed  by  the 
Jews,  especially  at  the  time  when  Saint  Luke  wrote  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  And  it  was  this  very  circumstance  which 
excited  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  against  Saint  Paul,  and  occa- 
sioned his  imprisonment  in  Rome,  with  which  Saint  Luke 
closes  his  history.  Hence  we  see  the  reason  why  he  relates 
(ch.  viii.)  the  conversion  of  the  Samaritans,  and  (ch.  x.  xi.) 
the  story  of  Cornelius,  whom  Saint  Peter  (to  whose  authority 
the  adversaries  of  Saint  Paul  had  appealed  in  favour  of  cir- 
cumcision^)  baptized,  though  he  was  not  of  the  circumcision. 
Hence  also  Saint  Luke  relates  the  determination  of  the  first 
council  in  Jerusalem  relative  to  the  Levitical  law :  and  for  the 
same  reason  he  is  more  diffuse  in  his  account  of  Saint  Paul's 
conversion,  and  Saint  Paul's  preaching  the  Go.spel  to  the 
Gentiles,  than  on  any  other  subject.  It"is  true  that  the  whole 
relation,  which  Saint  Luke  has  given  (ch.  xii.),  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  :  but  during  the 
period  to  which  that  chapter  relates.  Saint  Paul  himself  was 
present  at  Jerusalem  (see  Acts  xi.  30.  xii.  25.),  and  itispro- 
oable,  for  that  reason,  that  Saint  Luke  has  introduced  it. 
But  there  is,  3.  A  third  opinion  which  INIichaelis  thinks  not 
devoid  of  probability,  viz.  that  Saint  Luke  might  design  to 
record  only  those  facts,  which  he  had  either  seen  himself  or 
had  heard  from  eye-witnesses. ^ 

'  Ironajus  ailvcrsus  Iljereses,  lib.  iii.  c.  12.  Theocloret,  Hisl.  Gcd.  lib. 
i.  c.  21.    Augu.stine  cpist.  251.  ct  contra  Faustuui,  lib.  xix.  c.  31. 

3  SeeGalat.  ii.  6—21. 

'  .^lichaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  pp  327 — 331.  Dr.  Benson,  however,  is  of  opi- 
nion that  Saint  Luke  designed  his  book  to  be  only  a  concise  specimen  of 
the  doctrines  preached  by  the  apostles,  and  that  he  was  chiclly  desrroiis 
01  describing  the  lUanner  in  whicli  the  .Tews,  proselytes  of  the  gate,  or 
■li'vout  Gentiles,  and  the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  were  respectively  converted. 
'•^ije  this  learned  author  divides  the  book  into  three  parts  or  books,  viz. 
'•  Ti\e first  part  contains  an  account  of  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
Aiiion..  the  Jews  only,  from  a.  d.  33.  to  a.  d.  41.  including  chapter  ii.  to  x.  2. 
'he  second  comprises  an  account  of  the  spreading  of  Christianity  amon; 
•lie  devout  Gentiles,  together  with  its  farther  progress  among  the  Jews,  a. 
riir  '°  *" "'  *^'  (^"^'^  -^- — ^'''•)  3.  And  the  third  part  comprehends  the 
amiision  of  Christianity  among  the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  together  with  its 
»Hnher  process  among  the  two  preceding  classes  of  persons,  a.  d.  44.  to 
':•  ".  °''-  >•»-.'.»  xiii.— ixviii.)  Benson's  Hist,  of  the  First  Planting  of  Chris- 
Janiiy,  vol  u  pp.  22—24. 


V.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Michaelis  observes,  were 
evidently  written  with  a  tolerably  strict  attention  to  chrono- 
logical order ;  though  Saint  Luke  has  not  affixed  a  (late  to  any 
one  of  the  facts  recorded  by  him.  There  are,  however,  seve- 
ral parts  of  this  book,  in  which  ecclesiastical  history  is  com 
bined  with  political  facts,  the  dates  of  which  are"  known  : 
and  these  Michaelis  has  endeavoured  to  determine,  because 
the  chronology  will  not  only  contribute  to  illustrate  the  Acta 
of  the  Apostles,  but  also  will  assist  us  in  fixing  the  year  when 
many  ot  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  were  written,  'iaking  for 
granted,  therefore,  that  this  book  commences  with  the  year 
33,  of  the  Christian  aera  (in  which  calculation  he  fciiows 
Archbishop  Usher),  he  has  given  us  the  following  series 
of  dates  : — 

1.  "  The  First  epoch,  after  Ihe  commencement  of  the  book,  is 
at  ell.  xi.  29,  30. ;  for  what  happened  between  the  first  Pentecost 
after  Christ's  ascension  and  this  period  is  without  any  marks  of 
chronology.  But  at  ch.  xi.  29,  30.  wc  have  a  date  ;  for  tht, 
famine  which  took  place  in  the  time  of  Claudius  Caesar,  and 
which  induced  the  disciples  at  Antioch  to  send  relief  to  their 
brethren  in  Juda;a,  happened  in  the  fourth  year  of  Claudius's 
reign,  that  is,  in  the  year  44  of  the  Christian  sera. 

2.  "  Second  epoch.  Herod  Agrippa  dies  soon  after  be  had  put 
to  death  the  apostle  St.  James  ;  and  about  that  time  Saint  Paul 
and  Saint  Barnabas  return  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch.  (ch.  xiL 
21 — 25.)     This  is  still  in  the  year  44. 

3.  "  Third  epoch,  (ch.  xviii.  2.)  Shortly  after  the  bani-shmcnt 
of  the  Jews  from  Italy  by  Claudius  Caesar,  Saint  Paul  arrives  at 
Corinth.  Commentators  affix  the  date  of  54  to  this  event ;  but 
it  is  uncertain,  for  Suctoniu.s,  the  only  historian  who  has  noticed 
this  banishment  of  the  Jews,  mentions  it  without  date. 

4.  "  Fourth  epoch.  Saint  Paul  comes  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  ii 
imprisoned  by  the  Jews,  not  long  after  the  disturbances  which 
were  excited  by  the  Egyptian,  (ch.  xxi.  37 — 39.)  'I'his  im- 
pri.sonmcnt  of  Saint  Paul  happened  in  the  year  60,  for  it  was 
two  years  before  Felix  quitted  his  government  of  Judsca.  (ch. 
xxiii.  2G.  xxiv.  27.) 

5.  "  Fifth  epoch.  Two  years  after  the  commencement  of  Saint 
Paul's  imprisonment,  Festus  is  appointed  governcr  of  Judsa, 
a.  d.  62.  (ch.  xxiv.  27.  xxv.  1.) 

"  From  this  period  the  chronology  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is 
clear.  Saint  Paul  is  sent  prisoner  to  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  in  which  Festus  arrived  in  JudiEa  :  he  suffers  ship- 
wreck, passes  the  winter  in  Malta,  and  arrives  in  Rome  in  the 
following  year,  that  is,  in  63.  (ch.  xxvi.  xxvii.  xxviii.) 

"  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  close  with  the  end  of  the  second 
year  of  Saint  Paul's  imprisonment  in  Rome :  consequently  in  the 
year  65.  (ch.  xxviii.  30.)" 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  date  of  the  events  that  hap- 
pened between  the  epochs  33  and  34,  and  between  44  and  60, 
especially  the  time  of  Saint  Paul's  conversion  and  of  the 
council  at  Jerusalem  :  Archbishop  Usher  places  the  first  of 
these  transactions  a.  d.  35,  others  in  38.  But,  though  we 
cannot  attain  to  absolute  certainty,  a  probable  conjecture  may 
be  formed.  Thus,  Michaelis  remarks.  Saint  Stephen  hardly 
suffered  martyrdom  before  Pilate  was  recalled  irom  the  go- 
vernment of  Judaja ;  because,  under  that  procurator,  the  Jews 
had  not  the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punishments.  Now, 
according  to  Usher,  the  year  in  which  Pilate  was  recalled, 
was  tl\e  thirty-sixth  of  the  Christian  aera :  Saint  Stephen's  mar- 
tyrdom, therefore,  probably  happened  after  3G. — If  this  be 
true.  Saint  Paul's  conversion  must  have  happened  likewise 
after  3G,  and  therefore  35  is  too  early  a  date.  But  how  long 
after  30,  whether  in  38,  cannot  be  determined. 

In  what  maimer  the  chapters  iii.  iv.  v.  vi.  are  to  be  ar- 
ranged between  33  and  30,  Michaelis  cannot  detemiine :  for 
what  chronologers  have  said  is  mere  conjecture,  and  mot  cal- 
culation. The  same  uncertainty  prevails  in  respect  to  ch. 
viii.  and  x. :  for  we  can  affirm  nothing  more,  than  that  the 
one  must  be  placed  before  the  other  after  30.  We  are  like- 
wise in  the  dark  with  respect  to  ch.  xiii.  xiv.  and  several 
other  chapters.  Of  ch.  xvi.  we  maj'  assert,  that  it  belongs 
to  a  period  at  least  six  years  prior  to  the  fourth  epoch,  or  the 
year  00  :  for  a  ye;ir  and  a  half  at  Corinth,  three  years  at 
Ephesus,  and  the  time  spent  on  several  journeys,  can  hardly  be 
pressed  into  a  smaller  compass  than  that  of  six  years.  To  ch. 
xvi.,  therefore,  the  latest  date  which  can  be  assigned  is  54 :  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  it  should  be  dated  still  earlier.'' 

«  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  part.  i.  pp.  336—338.  The  chronology  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  is  discussed  at  considerable  lenjtth  in  Hug's  Introduction  to 
New  Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.  312—334.,  and  (so  far  as  concerns  the  travels  and 
wrilincs  of  Saint  Paul)  by  the  reviewer  of  that  work  in  the  British  Critic 
for  April  182S,  pp.  261—317. 
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VI.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  they  appear  in  our  co- 
pies, may  be  divided  into  three  principal  parts ;  viz. 

Paut  I.  contains  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Mother  Church 
at  Jerusalem  from  tlie  Time  of  our  Saviour^s  Ascension  to  the 
first  Jewish  Persecution,  (cli.  i. — viii.) 
Sect.  1.  The  transactions   before  and  after  Jesus   Christ's 

ascension  into  heaven,  (i.) 
Sect.  2.  The  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles  at  the 

feast  of  Pentecost,  and  Peter's  discourse  to  the  people  in 

consequence  of  it.  (ii.) 
Sect.  3,   A  lame  man  healed  by  Peter  and  John — Peter's 

discourse  to  the  people — Events  that  befel  the  apostles  in 

consequence  of  that  miracle,  (iii.  iv.) 
Sect.  4.  The  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira — Miracles  of 

the  apostles, — who  are  scourged  and  dismissed,  (v.) 
Sect.  5.  The  institution  of  deacons — the  discourse  and  mar- 
tyrdom of  Stephen, — and  the  first  Jewish  persecution,   (vi. 

vii.  viii.  1 — 4.) 

Part  II.  comprises  the  Bispersion  of  the  Disciples — the  Pro- 
pagaiio7i  of  Christianity  among  the  Samaritans — the  Con- 
version of  Saint  Paul,  and  the  Foundation  of  a  Christian 
Church  at  Aniioch.  (riii.  5. — xii.) 

Sect.  1.  The  planting  of  the  church  at  Samaria,  (viii.  5 — 25.) 
Sect.  2.  The   conversion    of  the   Ethiopian   eunuch,    (viii. 

26—40.) 
Sect.  3.  The   conversion,   baptism,   and   first  preaching   of 

Saint  Paul,  (ix.) 
Sect.  4.  Account  of  two  miracles  performed   by  Peter,  and 

the  conversion  of  Cornelius  and  his  family,  (x.  xi.  1 — 18.) 
Sect.  5.  The   first  Gentile  church   founded  at  Antioch.  (xi. 

19—30.) 
Sect.  6.  The  apostle  James  put  to  death  by  Herod  Agrippa, — 

relation  of  his  miserable  death,  (xii.) 

Hart  III.  describes  the  Conversion  of  the  more  remote  Gentiles, 

by  Barnabas  and  Paul,  and,  after  their  Separation,  by  Paul 

and  his  Associates,  among  whom  was  Luke  himself  during 

the  latter  Part  of  PauVs  Labours,  (xii. — xxviii.) 

Sect.  1.  The  planting  of  several  churches  in  the  isle  of 
Cyprus,  at  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Ico- 
nium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe — The  return  of  Saint  Paul  to 
Antioch.  (xiii.  xiv.) 

Sect.  2.  Discussion  of  the  question  by  the  apostles  at  Jeru- 
salem concerning  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  and  of 
observing  the  law — Their  letter  to  the  churches  on  this 
subject.  XV.  1 — 35.) 

Sect.  3.  Paul's  second  departure  from  Antioch — He  preaches 
the  Gospel  in  various  countries,  particularly  at  Philippi  in 
Macedonia — the  conversion  of  the  Philippian  gaoler,  (xv. 
36— 41.xvi.) 

Sect.  4.  The  journeys  and  apostolical  labours  of  Paul  and 
his  associates  at  Thessalonica,  Berea,  and  Athens — His 
masterly  apology  before  the  court  of  the  Areopagites.  (xvii.) 

Sect.  5.  Paul's  journey  to  Corinth,  and  thence  to  AnlJBch. 
(xviii.  1—22.) 

Sect.  6.  Paul's  third  departure  from  Antioch — Consequences 
of  his  preaching  at  Ephesus.  (xviii.  23 — 28.  xix.) 

Sect.  7.  The  labours  of  Paul  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
his  journey  towards  Jerusalem,  (xx.) 

Sect.  8.  The  persecution  of  Paul  at  Jerusalem — He  is  sent 
a  prisoner  to  Caesarea.  (xxi. — xxiii.  1 — 30.) 

Sect.  9.  Paul's  arrival  at  Caesarea — the  charges  of  the  Jews 
against  him — His  defence  before  Felix — Appeal  to  Caesar — 
His  defence  before  Agrippa,  at  whose  request  his  cause  was 
reheard,  (xxiii.  31 — 35.  xxiv. — xxvi.) 

Sect.  10.  Narrative  of  Paul's  voyage  from  Caesarea — His 
shipwreck  on  the  isle  of  Malta— His  voyage  thence  to  Rome, 
where  he  preaches  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews,  and  resides  for 
two  years,  (xxvii.  xxviii.) 

In  perusing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  will  be  desirable 
constantly  to  refer  to  the  accompanying  map  of  their  respect- 
ive journeys,  particularly  those  of  Saint  Paul.  In  con- 
structing this  map,  the  accurate  geographer  D'Anville  has 
i;)rincipally  been  followed ;  the  courses  of  the  several  winds 
that  usually  blow  in  the  Levant  or  Mediterranean  sea,  to- 
gether with  their  ancient  names,  are  inserted  from  Dr.  Shaw.' 

VII.  The  narrative  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  per- 
spicuous and  noble.  Though  it  is  not  entirely  free  from 
Rtibraisms,  it  is  in  general  much  purer  than  that  of  most 

»  Travels  in  Barbary,  vol.  ii.  p.  131.  3d  edit 


other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  particularly  in  the 
speeches  delivered  by  Saint  Paul  at  Athens,  and  before  the 
Roman  governors.  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  Saint 
Luke  has  well  supported  the  character  of  each  person  whom 
he  has  introduced  as  speaking.  Thus  the  speeches  and  dis- 
courses of  St.  Peter  are  recorded  with  simplicity,  and  are 
destitute  of  all  those  ornaments  which  usually  occur  in  the 
orations  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Nearly  similar  are  the 
speeches  of  Saint  Paul,  which  were  addressed  to  the  Jews, 
while  those  delivered  by  the  same  apostle  before  a  heathej 
audience  are  widely  difl'erent.  Thus,  in  his  discourse  deli- 
vered at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,^  he  commences  with  a  long  peri- 
phrasis, which  would  not  have  been  either  instructive  or  en- 
tertaining in  any  other  place  than  a  Jewish  synagogue.  On 
the  contrary,  the  speech  of  the  martyr  Stephen  (Acts  vii.)  is 
altogether  of  a  different  description.  It  is  a  learned  nut 
unpremeditated  discourse,  pronounced  by  a  person  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  art  of  oratory ;  and  though  he  certainly 
had  a  particular  object  in  view,  to  which  the  several  parts  of 
his  discourse  were  directed,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  discover  this 
object,  because  his  materials  are  not  regularly  disposed. 
Lastly,  Saint  Paul's  discourses  before  assemblies  that  were 
accustomed  to  Grecian  oratory,  are  totally  different  from  any 
of  the  preceding.  Though  not  adorned  with  the  flowers  of 
rhetoric,  the  language  is  pointed  and  energetic,  and  the  ma- 
terials are  judiciously  selected  and  arranged,  as  is  manifest 
in  his  speech  delivered  at  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  22 — 31.),  and 
in  his  two  defences  of  himself  before  the  Roman  governors 
of  Judaea,  (xxiv.  xxvi.)  Dr.  Benson  and  Michaeiis,  how- 
ever, are  both  of  opinion,  that  Saint  Luke  has  given  abstracts 
only,  and  not  the  whole,  of  Saint  Paul's  speeches ;  for  in  his 
speech  before  Felix,  he  must  certainly  have  said  more  than  is 
recorded  by  Saint  Luke  (xxiv.  12,  13.);  unless  we  suppose 
that  Saint  Paul  merely  denied  the  charge  which  had  oeen 
laid  against  him,  without  confuting  it.  Michaeiis  adds,  that 
in  his  opinion  Saint  Luke  has  shown  great  judgment  in  these 
abstracts  :  and  that,  if  he  has  not  retainea  the  very  words  of 
Saint  Paul,  he  has  adopted  such  as  were  well  suited  to  the 
polished  audiences  before  which  the  apostle  spoke.^ 

VIII.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  afford  abundant  evidence 
of  the  truth  and  divine  original  of  the  Christian  religion ; 
for  we  learn  from  this  book,  that  the  Gospel  was  not  indebted 
for  its  success  to  deceit  or  fraud,  but  that  it  was  wholly  the 
result  of  the  mighty  power  of  God,  and  of  the  excellence 
and  efficacy  of  tue  saving  truths  which  it  contains.  The 
general  and  particular  doctrines,  comprised  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  are  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  glorious  truths  re- 
vealed in  the  Gospels,  and  illustrated  in  the  Apostolic  Epis- 
tles ;  and  are  admirably  suited  to  the  state  of  the  persons, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
And  the  evidence  which  the  apostles  gave  of  their  doctrines, 
in  their  appeals  to  prophecies  and  miracles,  and  the  various 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  were  so  numerous  and  so  strong,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  admirably  adapted  to  every  class  of  persons, 
that  the  truth  of  the  religion  which  they  attest  cannot  be 
reasonably  disputed. 

Further,  the  history  itself  is  credible.  It  was  written  bv  a 
person  who  was  acquainted  with  the  various  circumstances 
which  he  relates,  and  who  was  both  able  and  disposed  to 
give  a  faithful  narrative  of  every  thing  that  occurred.  Saint 
Luke  w^as  a  companion  of  the  apostles ;  he  was  himself  an 
eye  and  ear  witness  of  the  facts,  and  was  personally  con- 
cerned in  many  of  the  incidents  he  has  recorded.  In  the 
history  itself  there  are  no  inconsistencies  or  contradictions  ; 
the  miraculous  facts  related  in  it  are  neither  impossible, 
when  we  consider  the  almighty  power  of  God  to  which  they 
are  ascribed ;  nor  improbable,  when  we  consider  the  grand 
design  and  occasion  on  account  of  which  they  were  perform- 
ed. The  plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  narrative  are  also 
strong  circumstances  in  its  favour.  The  writer  appears  to 
have  been  very  honest  and  impartial,  and  to  have  set  down 
fairly  the  objections  which  were  made  to  Christianity  both 
by  Jews  and  Heathens,  and  the  reflections  which  were  cast 
upon  it,  as  well  as  upon  its  first  preachers.  He  has,  like- 
wise, with  a  just  and  ingenuous  freedom,  mentioned  the 
weaknesses,  faults,  and  prejudices,  both  of  the  apostles  and 
of  their  converts.  The  occasional  hints,  which  are  dispersed 
through  the  epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  harmonize  with  the  facts 
related  in  the  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  so  that 
this  history  is  the  best  guide  we  can  l\;vc  in  studying  the 
epistles.    The  other  parts  of  the  Nnw  Testament  are  in 


»  Act.^  xiii.  16 — 11. 

3  Micliiielis,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  pp.  331—335. 
Planting  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  208. 
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perfect  unison  with  the  history,  and  tend  to  confirm  it ;  for  the 
doctrines  and  principles 'are  every  where  the  same.  The 
Gospels  close  with  references  to  the  facts  recorded  in  the 
Acts,  particularly  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  we 
know  from  the  Acts  was  poured  out  by  Christ  upon  his  dis- 
ciples after  his  ascension ;  and  the  Epistles,  generally, 
plainly  suppose  that  those  facts  had  actually  occurred,  which 
till)  history  relates.  So  that  the  history  of  the  Acts  is  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  sacred  history ;  for,  without 
neither  the  Gospels  nor  the  Epistles  could  have  been  so 
-learly  understood ;  but  by  the  aid  of  this  book  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  Christian  revelation  is  set  before  us  in  a  clear 
and  easy  view.'  Lastly,  the  incidental  circumstances,  men- 
tioned by  Saint  Luke,  correspond  so  exactly,  and  without 
any  previous  view  to  such  a  correspondence  (^in  cases,  too, 
where  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  premeditated  and  pre- 
contrived)  with  the  accounts  that  occur  in  the  Epistles,  and 
with  those  of  the  best  ancient  historians,  both  Jews  and 
Heathens,  that  no  person  who  had  forged  such  a  history,  in 
later  ages,  could  have  had  the  same  external  confirmation  ; 
but  he  must  have  betrayed  himself,  by  alluding  to  some  cus- 
toms or  opinions  which  have  since  sprung  up,  or  by  misre- 


presenting «ome  circumstances,  or  using  some  phrase  or  ex- 
pression not  then  in  use.  The  plea  of  forgery,  therefore,  ii 
later  ages,  cannot  be  allowed ;  and  if  Saint  Luke  had  pub- 
lished such  a  history  at  so  early  a  period,  when  some  ol  the 
apostles,  or  many  other  persons  concerned  in  the  transactions 
which  he  has  recorded,  were  alive,  and  his  account  had  not 
been  true,  he  would  only  have  exposed  himself  to  an  easy 
confutation,  and  to  certain  infamy. 

Since,  therefore,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  in  them- 
selves consistent  and  uniform;  the  incidental  relations  agree- 
able to  the  best  ancient  historians  that  have  come  down  to  us ; 
and  the  main  facts  supported  and  confirmed  by  the  other 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  by  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  so  many  of  the  ancient  fathers,  we  are  justly 
authorized  to  conclude,  that,  if  any  history  of  former  times 
deserves  credit,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ought  to  be  received 
and  credited  ;  and  if  the  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
is  true,  Christianity  cannot  be  false;  for  a  doctrine  so  good 
in  itself,  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  fallen  state  of  man, 
and  attended  with  so  many  miraculous  and  divine  testimo- 
nies, has  all  the  possible  marks  of  a  true  revelation." 
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\.  Saul,  also  called  Paul  (by  which  name  this  illustri- 
ous apostle  was  generally  known  after  his  preaching  among 
the  Gentiles,  especially  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans),  was 
a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  a  descendant  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,^  and  a  native  of^  Tarsus, 
then  the  chief  city  of  Cilicia.  By  birth  he  was  a  citizen 
A  Koine,^  a  distinguished  honour  and  privilege,  which  had 
been  conferred  on  some  of  his  ancestors  for  services  rendered 
to  the  commonwealth  during  the  wars.-'  His  father  was  a 
Pharisee,  and  he  himself  was  educated  in  the  most  rigid 
principles  of  that  sect.''  His  sister's  son  and  some  others 
of  his  relations  were  Christians,  and  had  embraced  the  Gos- 
pel before  his  conversion.^  That  he  was  early  educated  in 
Greek  literature  at  Tarsus,  may  be  inferred  I'rom  that  place 
being  celebrated  for  polite  learning^  and  eloquence,^  ana  also 

I  The  subject  of  these  coincidences  has  already  been  noticed  in  Vol.  I. 
pp.  49 — 51.  supra.  Dr.  Paley'a  Mora:  Paulinx  aniphfics  the  arfiumcnt 
above  suggested,  and  is  indispensably  necessary  to  a  critical  study  of  the 
Epistles. 

•»  Dr.  Benson's  Hist,  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  pp.  333—341. 

3  Phil.  iii.  5.  2  Cor.  xi.  22.  Acts  xvi.  37,  38. 

«  Acts  xxii.  25.  29.  xxiii.  27. 

»  Dr.  Lardner  has  shown  that  this  is  the  most  probable  opinion.  Works, 
Svo.  vol  i.  pp.  227 — 229.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  124,  125.  Such  also  is  the  opinion 
of  John  Arntzenius,  who  has  written  an  elegant  dissertation  on  Saint  Paul's 
citizenship.  (See  his  Dissertationes  Bina;,  p.  195.  titroclit,  1725.)  It  is  not 
an  improbable  conjecture  that  the  cloak  and  parrhincnts,  which  St.  Paul 
charsicd  Timothy  to  bring  to  him  (2  Tim.  iv.  13.),  were  the  Roman  toga  and 
the  certificates  of  his  citizenship,  which  might  be  of  service  to, him  in  his 
approaching  trial  before  the  emperor.  Shuttleworth's  Para'phrastic  Trans- 
lation of  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  p.  369. 

•  Acts  xxiii.  6.  x.rvi.  5.  Phil.  iii.  5. 

'  Acts  xxiii.  IG— 22.  Rom.  xvi.  7.  11.  21. 

•  Strabo  the  geographer,  who  lived  in  the  same  age  as  St.  Paul,  charac- 
terizes the  inhabitants  of  Tarsus,  as  cherishing  such  a  passion  for  philoso- 
phy and  all  the  branches  of  pohte  literature,  that  Ihcy  greatly  excelled 
even  Athens  and  Alexandria,  and  every  other  place  where  tfiere  were 
Jchools  and  academies  for  philosophy  and  literature.  He  adds,  that  the 
natives  of  Tarsus  were  in  the  practice  of  going  abroad  to  other  cities  to 
perfect  themselves.  (Lib.  xiv.  vol.  ii.  pp.  900,  961.  edit.  Oxon.)  This  cir- 
cumstance accounts  for  Saint  Paul's  going  to  Jerusalem,  to  finish  his  stu- 
dies under  Gamaliel. 

»  In  every  ancient  seat  of  learning  eloquence  held  a  principal  rank ;  and 
each  species  of  it  was  denominated  from  the  place  where  it  was  most 
practised,  or  in  the  greatest  perfection.  Thus  we  read  of  the  chaste  Attic 
elofjuonce,  and  of  the  florid  Asiatic  ;  and  Tarsus  also  gave  name  to  its  pe- 
culiar mode,  which,  however,  is  least  known,  because,  from  the  very 
aa-ure  of  iL  its  productions  were  not  likely  to  remain.  The  Tarsic  clo- 
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from  his  quotations  of  several  Greek  poets.'"  From  Tarsus, 
Saul  removed  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  made  considerable 
proficiency  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  the  Jewish  traditions, 
under  Gamaliel,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  that  day."  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  person  of  great  natural  abilities,  of 
quick  apprehension,  strong  passions,  and  firm  resolution ; 
and  was  thus  qualified  for  signal  service,  as  a  teacher  of 
whatever  principles  he  might  embrace.  He  was  also  blame- 
less in  his  life,  and  strictly  faithful  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience,  according  to  the  knowledge  which  he  possessed  : 
this  is  evident  from  his  appeals  to  the  Jews,  ana  from  the 
undissembled  satisfaction  he  expresses  on  a  serious  compari- 
son and  recollection  of  his  former  and  later  conduct.  (Acts 
xxiii.  I.  xxvi.  4,5.  Phil.  iii.  G.  1  Tim.  i.  13.  2Tim.  i.  3.) 
His  parents  completed  his  education  by  having  him  taught 
the  art  of  tent-making,'^  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of 
the  Jews,  with  whom  it  was  customary  to  teach  youth  of 
the  highest  birth  some  mechanical  employment,  by  which,  in 
cases  of  necessity,  they  might  maintain  themselves  without 
being  burthensome  to  others:  and  his  occupation  appears 
subsequently  to  have  had  some  influence  upon  his  style." 
For  some  time  after  the  appearance  of  Christianity  in  the 
world,  he  was  a  bitter  enemy  and  a  furious  opposer  of  all 
who  professed  that  faith ;  and  when  the  protomartyr  Stephen 

quence  was  employed  in  sudden  and  unpremeditated  harangues ;  and  Saint 
Paul,  long  accustomed  to  compositions  of  this  sort,  transferred  the  style 
and  manner  from  speaking  to  writing.  (Dr.  Powell's  Discourses,  p.  250.) 
This  circumstance  will  account  for  the  abruptness  and  other  peculiarities 
in  the  apostle's  letters  which  are  more  fully  considered  in  the  close  of 
this  section. 

10  Thus,  in  Acts  xvii.  ^.  he  cites  a  verse  from  Aratus  ;  in  1  Cor.  rv.  33. 
he  quotes  another  from  Menander ;  and  in  Tit  i.  12.  a  verse  from  Epi- 
menides.    See  an  illustration  of  this  last  passage,  supra,  Vol.  I.  p.  61. 

««  Acts  xxii.  3.  xxvi.  5.  Gal.  i.  14. 

«»  Michaelis  makes  St.  Paul  to  have  been  a  maker  of  mechanical  instru- 
ments (vol.  iv.  pp.  183— 1S6.) ;  but  all  commentators  are  of  opinion  that  ha 
was  a  manufacturer  of  tents,  for  which,  in  the  East,  there  was  always  a 
considerable  demand. 

1"  To  a  man  employed  in  making  tent.s,  the  ideas  of  camps,  arms,  armour, 
warfare,  military  pay,  would  be  famili.ir ;  and  St.  Paul  introduces  these 
and  their  concomitants  so  frequently,  that  his  language  seems  to  have  been 
such  as  might  rather  have  been  expected  from  a  soldier,  than  from  one 
who  lived  in  quiet  limes,  and  was  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  Pow 
ell's  Discourses,  p.  254. 
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was  stoned,  Saul  was  not  only  consenting  to  his  death,  but 
actually  took  care  of  the  clothes  of  the  witnesses  who  had 
stoned  him. 

A.  D.  34.  After  this  event,  Saul  took  an  active  part  in  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  not  only  at  Jerusalem,  but  also 
throughout  Judaea  (Acts  viii.  3.  xxii.  4.  xxvi.  10,  II.)  ;  and 
procured  letters  of  commission  from  the  high-priest  and 
elders,  or  sanhedrin,  to  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  at  Da- 
mascus, empowering  him  to  bring  to  Jerusalem  any  Chris- 
tians, whether  men  or  women,  whom  he  might  find  there. 
He  also  obtained  letters  to  the  governor  of  Damascus,  we 
may  presume,  to  permit  them  to  be  removed  from  his  juris- 
diction. (Acts  ix.  2.  xxii.  5.  xxvi.  12.^  While  Saul  was 
on  his  journey  thither  for  this  purpose,  tiis  miraculous  con- 
version took  place,  a.  d.  35,  in  the  manner  recorded  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  which 
Saint  Paul  himself  has  numerous  references  in  his  Epistles.' 
The  conversion  of  such  a  man,  at  such  a  time  and  by  such 
means,  furnishes  one  of  the  most  complete  proofs  that  have 
ever  been  given  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.  That  Saul, 
who  possessed  such  distinguished  talents  and  acquirements, 
from  beinff  a  zealous  persecutor  of  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
became  all  at  once  a  disciple  himself,  is  a  fact,  which  cannot 
be  controverted  without  overturning  the  credit  of  all  history. 
He  must,  therefore,  have  been  converted  in  the  miraculous 
manner  in  which  he  himself  declares  that  he  was  converted, 
and  of  course  the  Christian  revelation  must  be  from  God ;  or 
he  must  have  been  either  an  impostor,  an  enthusiast,  or  a 
dupe  to  the  fraud  of  others.  There  is  no  other  alternative 
possible. 

1.  If  he  was  an  impostor,  he  must  have  declared  what  he 
knew  to  be  false,  and  he  must  have  been  influenced  to  such  a 
conduct  by  some  motive  or  other.  But  the  only  conceivable 
motives  for  religious  imposture  are  the  hopes  of  advancing 
one's  temporal  mterest,  credit,  or  power;  or  the  prospect  ot 
gratifying  some  passion  or  appetite  under  the  authority  of  the 
new  religion.  Now,  that  none  of  these  motives  could  influence 
Saint  Paul  to  profess  the  faith  of  Christ  crucified,  is  manifest 
from  the  state  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  at  the  period 
when  he  renounced  the  former,  and  embraced  the  latter  faith. 
Those  whom  he  left  were  the  disposers  of  wealth,  of  dignity, 
and  of  power,  in  Judaea ;  those  to  whom  he  went  were  indi- 
gent men,  oppressed,  and  kept  from  all  means  of  improving 
their  fortunes.  The  certain  consequence,  therefore,  of  his 
taking  the  part  of  Christianity  was  the  loss  not  only  of  all 
that  he  possessed,  but  of  all  hopes  of  acquiring  more  : 
whereas,  by  continuing  to  persecute  the  Christians,  he  had 
hopes,  rising  almost  to  a  certainty,  of  making  his  fortune  by 
the  favour  of  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Jewish  state, 
to  whom  nothing  could  so  much  recommend  him  as  the  zeal 
which  he  had  shown  in  that  persecution.  As  to  credit,  or 
reputation,  could  the  scholar  of  Gamaliel  hope  to  gain 
either  by  becoming  a  teacher  in  a  college  of  fishermen ! 
Could  he  flatter  himself  that  the  doctrines  which  he  taught 
would,  either  in  or  out  of  Judaea,  do  him  honour,  when  he 
knew  that  "  they  were  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  to 
the  Greeks  foolishness !"  Was  it  then  the  love  of  power 
that  induced  him  to  make  this  great  change  1  Power !  over 
whom  1  Over  a  flock  of  sheep  whom  he  himself  had  assisted 
to  destroy,  and  whose  very  shepherd  had  lately  been  mur- 
dered !  Perhaps  it  was  with  the  view  of  gratifying  some 
licentious  passion,  under  the  authority  of  the  new  religion, 
that  he  commenced  a  teacher  of  that  religion  !  This  cannot 
be  alleged  ;  for  his  writings  breathe  nothing  but  the  strictest 
morality,  obedience  to  magistrates,  order,  and  government, 
with  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  all  licentiousness,  idleness,  or 
loose  behaviour,  under  the  cloak  of  religion.  We  nowhere 
find  in  his  works,  that  saints  are  above  moral  ordinances  ; 
that  dominion  is  founded  in  grace ;  that  monarchy  is  despot- 
ism which  ought  to  be  abolished  ;  that  the  fortunes  of  the  rich 
ought  to  be  divided  among  the  poor;  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  moral  actions  ;  that  any  impulses  of  the  mind  are  to 
direct  us  against  the  light  of  our  reason,  and  the  laws  of  na- 
ture ;  or  any  of  those  wicked  tenets  by  which  the  peace  of 
society  has  been  often  disturbed,  and  the  rules  of  morality 
often  broken,  by  men  pretending  to  act  under  the  sanction  of 
divir.e  revelation.  He  makes  no  distinctions,  like  the  impos- 
tor of  Arabia,  in  favour  of  himself :  nor  does  any  part  of  his 
life,  either  before  or  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  bear 

•  See  particularly  1  Cor.  xv.  9.  Gal.  i.  13.  ITim.  i.  12,  13.  Various  opi- 
nions have  been  entertained  by  learned  men  respecting  the  date  of  St. 
Paul's  conversion.  The  date  assigned  in  the  text  is  thai  adopted  by  Bp. 
Pearson.  Dr.  Lardner  fixes  that  event  to  the  end  ot  30,  or  early  in  37. 
Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  230—239. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  2.52,  253 


any  mark  of  a  libertine  disposition.  As  among  the  Jews,  sc 
among  the  Christians,  his  conversation  and  manners  were 
blameless. — It  has  been  sometimes  objected  to  the  other  apos- 
tles, by  those  who  were  resolved  not  to  credit  their  testimony, 
that  having  been  deenly  engaged  with  Jesus  during  his  life, 
they  were  obliged,  lor  the  support  of  their  own  credit,  and 
from  having  gone  too  far  to  return,  to  continue  the  same  pro- 
fessions after  his  death  ;  but  this  can  by  no  means  be  said  of 
Saint  Paul.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  force  there  may  be 
in  such  a  mode  of  reasoning,  it  all  tends  to  convince  us,  that 
Saint  Paul  must  naturally  have  continued  a  Jew,  and  an 
enemy  to  Christ  Jesus.  If  tliey  were  engaged  on  one  side, 
he  was  as  strongly  engaged  on  the  other.  Ifshame  withheld 
them  from  changing  sides,  much  more  ought  it  to  have 
stopped  him;  who,  from  his  superior  education,  must  have 
been  vastly  more  sensible  to  that  kind  of  shame,  than  the 
mean  and  illiterate  fishermen  of  Galilee.  The  only  other 
difference  was,  that  they,  by  quitting  their  master  after  his 
death,  might  have  preserved  themselves ;  whereas  he,  by 
quitting  the  Jews,  and  taking  up  the  cross  of  Christ,  cer- 
tainly brought  on  his  own  destruction. 

2.  As  St.  Paul  was  not  an  impostor,  so  it  is  manifest  that 
he  was  not  an  enthusiast.  Heat  of  temper,  melancholy, 
ignorance,  and  vanity,  are  the  ingredients  of  which  enthu- 
siasm is  composed  ;  but  from  all  these,  except  the  first,  the 
apostle  appears  to  have  been  wholly  free.  That  he  had 
great  fervour  of  zeal,  both  when  a  Jew  and  when  a  Christian, 
in  maintaining  what  he  thought  to  be  right,  cannot  be  denied  ; 
but  he  was  at  all  times  so  much  master  of  his  temper, 
as,  in  matters  of  indiflference,  to  "  become  all  things  to  all 
men,"  with  the  most  pliant  condescension,  bending  his  no- 
tions and  manners  to  theirs,  as  far  as  his  duty  to  God  would 
permit ;  a  conduct  compatible  neither  with  the  stiffness  of  a 
bigot,  nor  with  the  violent  impulses  of  fanatical  delusion. 
That  he  was  not  melancholy,  is  evident  from  his  conduct  in 
embracing  every  method  which  prudence  could  suggest  tc 
escape  danger  and  shun  persecution  ;  when  he  could  do  it 
without  betraying  the  duty  of  his  office  or  the  honour  of  his 
God.  A  melancholy  enthusiast  courts  persecution ;  and 
when  he  cannot  obtain  it,  aflSicts  himself  with  absurd  pen 
ances ;  but  the  holiness  of  Saint  Paul  consisted  only  in  the 
simplicity  of  a  godly  life,  and  in  the  unwearied  performance 
of  his  apostolical  duties.  That  he  was  ignorant,  no  nr;an 
will  allege  who  is  not  grossly  ignorant  himself;  for  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  master  not  only  of  the  Jewish  learning,  but 
also  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  to  have  been  very  conversant 
even  with  the  Greek  poets.  That  he  was  not  credulous,  is 
clear  from  his  having  resisted  the  evidence  of  all  the  mira- 
cles performed  on  earth  by  Christ,  as  well  as  those  that  were 
afterwards  wrought  by  the  apostles;  to  the  fame  of  which, 
as  he  lived  at  Jerusalem,  he  could  not  possibly  have  been  a 
stranger.  And  that  he  was  as  free  from  vanity  as  any  man 
that  ever  lived,  may  be  gathered  from  all  that  we  see  in  his 
writings,  or  know  of  his  life.  He  represents  himself  as  the 
least  of  the  apostles,  and  not  meet  to  be  called  an  apostle. 
He  says  that  he  is  the  chief  of  sinners ;  and  he  prefers,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  universal  benevolence  to  faith,  prophecy, 
miracles,  and  all  the  gifts  and  graces  with  which  he  could 
be  endowed.  Is  this  the  language  of  vanity  or  enthusiasm  ? 
Did  ever  fanatic  prefer  virtue  to  his  own  religious  opinions, 
to  illuminations  of  the  spirit,  and  even  to  the  merit  of  mar- 
tyrdom ?  It  is  therefore  in  vain  for  the  enemies  of  Christi- 
anity to  attempt  to  resolve  this  miraculous  conversion  of 
Saint  Paul  into  the  effects  of  enthusiasm.  The  power  of 
imagination  in  enthusiastical  minds  is,  unquestionably,  very 
strong ;  but  it  always  acts  in  conformity  to  the  opinions  im- 
printed upon  it  at  the  time  of  its  working,  and  can  no  more; 
act  against  them  than  a  rapid  river  can  carry  a  vessel  against 
the  current  of  its  own  stream.  Now,  nothing  can  be  more  cer- 
tain than  that,  when  Saul  departed  from  Jerusalem  for  Damas- 
cus, armed  with  authority  from  the  chief  priests  to  bring  the 
Christians,  who  were  there,  bound  to  Jerusalem,  whether  they 
were  men  or  women  (Acts  ix.  2.),  an  authority  solicited  by 
himself  and  granted  to  him  at  his  own  express  desire,— his 
mind  was  most  strongly  possessed  with  an  opinion  against 
Ciirist  and  his  followers.  To  give  those  opinions  a  more 
active  force,  his  passions  at  that  time  concurred,  being  in- 
flamed in  the  highest  degree  by  the  irritating  consciousness 
of  his  past  conduct  towards  them,  the  yrlde  of  supporting  a 
part  in  which  he  had  voluntary  opgawd,  and  the  credit 
which  he  found  it  procured  him  aiaon^  tlie  chief  priests  and 
rulers,  whose  commisi^ion  he  bore.  If,  in  such  a  state  ano 
temper  of  mind,  an  enthusiastical  man  had  imagined  that  bii 
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saw  a  vision  from  heaven,  denouncing  the  anger  of  God 
against  the  Christians,  and  commanding  him  to  persecute 
them  without  any  mercy,  it  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  natu- 
ral power  of  enthusiasm.  But  that,  in  the  very  instant  of  his 
!)oing  engaged  in  the  fiercest  and  hottest  persecution  against 
ihem, — no  circumstance  having  occurred  to  change  iiis  opi- 
nions or  alter  the  bent  of  his  disposition, — he  should  at  once 
imagine  himself  called  by  a  heavenly  vision  to  be  the  apostle 
of  Christ,  whom,  but  a  moment  before,  he  deemed  an  impos- 
tor and  a  blasphemer,  that  had  been  justly  put  to  death  upon 
the  cross ; — this  is  in  itself  wholly  increaible,  and  so  far 
from  l)eing  a  probable  effect  of  enthusiasm,  that  just  a  con- 
frary  effect  must  have  been  naturally  produced  by  that  cause. 
But,  still  further  to  show  that  this  vision  could  not  be  a  phan- 
iom  of  Saint  Paul's  own  creating,  let  it  be  observed,  that  he 
was  ii*t  alone  when  he  saw  it ;  there  were  many  oth(;rs  in 
:.'omi)any,  whose  minds  wvTe  no  better  disposed  than  his  to 
the  Christian  faith.  Could  it  be  possible,  that  the  minds  of 
fill  these  men  should  be  so  strangely  affected,  as  to  make  them 
beli(!ve  that  thev  saw  «  great  lig/i/  yhiiiims;  abinil  them,  above 
the  brightness  of  the  sun  at  noon-day,  and  heard  the  sound  of 
a  voice  from  heaven,  though  not  the  words  which  it  spake 
(Acts  xxi.  G.  9.V  when  in  reality  they  neither  «aw  nor  heard 
any  such  thing  f  Could  they  be  so  infatuated  with  the  con- 
ceit of  their  own  fancies,  as  to  fall  down  from  their  horses, 
together  with  Saul  (Acts  xxvi.  11.).  and  be  speechless 
through  fear,  when  nothing  extraordinary  had  nappened 
either  to  him  or  to  them ;  especially  considering  that  this  appa- 
rition did  not  appear  in  the  night,  when  the  senses  are  more 
easily  imposed  upon,  but  at  ml(/-dai/  ?  If  a  sudden  frenzy 
had  seized  upon  Paul,  from  anj'  dist!emper  of  bo(ly  or  minu, 
can  we  suppose  his  whole  company, — men  of  different  con- 
stitutions and  understandings, — to  have  been  at  once  affected 
in  the  same  manner  with  him,  so  that  not  the  distemper  alone, 
but  also  the  effects  of  it,  would  exactly  agree  ]  If  all  had 
gone  mad  together,  would  not  the  frenzy  of  some  have  taken 
a  different  turn,  and  presented  to  thein  different  objects  1 


returned  to  Damascus,  a.  n.  38.  (Cal.  i.  18.),  and  btildiv 
preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews,  who,  rejecting  his  testi- 
mony, as  an  apostate,  conspired  to  kill  him ;  but,  the  plot 
being  communicated  to  Saul,  he  escaped  from  Damascu? 
privately  by  night,  and  wi  lit  up  to  .Jerusalem  for  tiie  first 
time  since  his  conversion.-'  After  some  hesit-.ition  on  the 
j)art  of  the  Christians  in  that  city,  he  was  acknowledged  to 
oe  a  disciple:  he  remained  at  Jerusalem  only  fifteen  days, 
during  which  his  boldness  in  preaching  the  Gospel  so  irritated 
the  Hellenistic  Jews,  that  they  conspired  against  him;  which 
when  the  brethren  knew,  they  Ijrouglit  him  down  to  Cxsarea- 
Philijipi,  and  sent  him  forth  to  Tar.sus.  (Acts  ix.  28 — 30.) 

A.  D.  39.  While  Saul  was  in  Cilicia,  he  had  those  divine 
visions  and  revelations  of  which  he  speaks  in  2  Cor.  xii. ; 
on  which  occasion  there  uas  given  him  a  thorn  in  tfw  Jie.-h 
(supposed  to  have  been  some  paralytic  affection  of  the  coun- 
tenance and  voice),  lest  he  should  have  been  exalted  uhoie 
mcasuri',  through  the  abundance  (f  the  revelations. 

In  the  year  42,  Saul,  accompanied  by  Barnabas,  proceeded 
to  Antiocli,  where  they  taught  with  great  success  for  one 
year.  (Acts  xi.  2fi.)  During  their  abode  in  this  city  then 
came  projduts  from  J<rusalem,  one  of  whom,  named  Agabus. 
signified  by  the  Spirit  that  there  should  Ije  a  dearth  throughout 
the  land  of  Juda.-a,  which  came  to  jj(u<s  in  the  days  of  Claudim 
Cwsar,  conimencing  in  the  fourth,  but  raiding  chiefly  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  years  of  that  emperor.  In  order  to  relieve 
their  suffering  brethren  in  Judaea,  a  collection  was  made  by 
the  Christians  at  Antioch,  each  according  to  his  ability;  and 
was  sent  to  the  cliurcb  at  Jerusalem  by  the  hands  of  liarna- 
bas  and  Saul  (Acts  xi.  27 — 30.),  a.  d.  11.  The  trance  ui 
vision  mentioned  in  Acts  xxii.  17.  is  supposed  to  have  takvn 
place  during  this  second  visit  to  Jerusalem. 

III.  A.  D.  11.  Having  discharged  this  trust,  Barnaba;'  and 
Saul  returned  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  taking  with  tliem 
Mark  the  nephew  of  Barnabas  (afterwards  the  ev^angelist)  as 
an  assistant  in  their  a])proachiiig  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  to 
which  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  soon  after  separated  by  tli.- 


This  supposition  is  so  contrary  to  nature  and  all  possibility,  '  solemn  and  express  appointment  of  the  Holy  Spirit 


that  unbelief  must  find  some  other  solution,  or  give  up  the 
point. 

3.  Having  shown  that  Saint  Paul  was  neither  an  impostor 
nor  an  enthusiast,  it  remains  only  that  we  inquire  v/hether  he 
was  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  others  1  This  inquiry,  indeed, 
may  be  despatched  in  a  very  few  words.  For  who  was  or 
were  to  deceive  him'?  A  few  illiterate  fishermen  of  Galilee. 
It  w;:;  morally  impossible  for  such  men  to  conceive  the 
t!;  ught  of  turning  the  most  enlightened  of  their  opponents, 
:.:){]  the  most  cruel  of  their  persecutors,  into  an  apostle,  and 
to  do  this  by  fraud  in  the  very  instant  of  iiis  tjreatest  fury 
against  them  and  their  Lord.  But  could  they  have  been  so 
extravagant  as  to  conceive  such  a  thought,  it  wzfi  physically 
iiiijiossihle  for  them  to  execute  it  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
find  his  conversion  to  have  been  effected.  Could  they  pro- 
'Iiice  a  light  in  the  air,  which  at  mid-day  was  brighter  tnan 
the  sun  1  Could  they  make  Saul  hear  Avords  from  out  of 
iliat  light,  which  were  not  heard  by  the  rest  of  the  company  1 
C  uld  they  make  him  blind  for  three  days  after  that  vision, 
and  then  make  scales  fall  off  from  his  eyes,  and  restore  him 
to  si<iht  by  a  word  1  Or  could  they  make  him  and  those  who 
travelled  with  him  believe,  that  all  these  things  had  happcn- 
f  I,  if  they  had  not  happened"?  Most  unquestionably  no  fraud 
w.is  equal  to  all  this. 

Since,  then.  Saint  Paul  was  neither  an  impostor  nor  an 
tiiihusiast,  nor  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  others,  it  follows 
that  his  conversion  was  miraculous,  and  that  the  Christian 
ri^ligion  is  a  divine  revelation.' 

II.  Shortly  after  his  baptism,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  him,  Saul  went  into  Arabia  (Gal.  i,  17.);  and 
■luring  his  residence  in  that  country  he  was  fully  instructed, 
;';<  we  may  reasonably  think,  by  special  revelation,  and  by 
diligent  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  doctrines  and 
dunes  of  the  Gospel.    Three  years  after  his  conversion  he 

'  Soe  Lord  I.yUleton's  Observations  on  the  Conversion  of  Saint  Paul 
ifruin  wliicli  tlie  above  remarks  are  abridged) ; — a  treatise  to  wliich  it  has 
iieen  truly  said,  "intidelily  has  never  been  able  to  fabricate  a  specious 
answer."  "  Lord  L.  had,"  says  his  biographer,  "  in  the  pride  of  juvenile 
confidence,  with  the  help  of  corrupt  conversation,  entertained  doubts  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity  :  but  he  now"  (in  his  maturer  years)  "  thought 
the  time  come,  when  it  was  no  longer  fit  to  doubt  or  believe  by  chance, 
and  applied  himself  seriously  to  the  great  question.  His  studies,  being 
1°^^^'  *''^*<^  '"  conviction.  He  found  that  religion  was  true  "  (Dr. 
Joiinson'8  Lives  of  the  Poets,  vol.  iii.  p.  3S3.)  Dr.  Graves  has  some  excel- 
lent observations  on  the  conduct  and  writings  of  Saint  Paul,  in  his  Essay 
"■1  -1  V"*'3cter  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  pp.  115— m.  ISJ— 218., 
wiiirii  show  that  he  was  in  no  respect  influenced  or  directed  by  a  suirit  of 
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A.  D.  45.  Being  thus  sent  forth,  tliey  departed,  with  Mark 
as  their  minister,  to  Seleucia,  a  sea-port  town  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Orontcs,  twelve  miles  below  Antioch,  and  about  five 
from  the  sea ;  whence  they  sailed  to  Cyprus,  the  native 
country  of  Barnabas,  and  preached  the  word  of  God  at  Sala- 
mis,  the  nearest  port  to  Syria,  at  fir.st  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues according  to  their  custom.  Thence  they  crossed  to 
Paphos,  the  capital  rjf  the  island,  where  Sergius  Paulus,  the 
Roman  proconsul,  resided.  This  magistrate,  being  desirous 
to  hear  the  word  of  God,  sent  for  the  apostles ;  but°Barje.sus. 
a  Jewish  false  prophet  and  sorcerer,  opposed  them,  and 
sought  to  pervert  the  proconsul  from  the  faith.  But  Saul, 
full  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  struck  the  sorcerer  with  blindnes-i, 
for  a  season,  as  a  punishment  for  his  wicked  interference. 
This  astonishing  judgment,  confirming  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord,  converted  the  proconsul  to  the  faith.  (Actsxiii.  1 — 1?.) 
As  Saint  Luke,  who  has  recorded  the  labours  of  the  grert 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  calls  him  no  longer  Saul,  but  Paul, 
learned  men  have  conjectured  that  the  change  was  made  by 
Saul  himself  in  honour  of  the  proconsul,  who  was  probablj 
his  first  convert  from  among  the  idolatrous  (ientiles,  or,  per- 
haps,  the  first  Gentile  of  high  rank  who  was  converted.' 

A.  D.  4G.  "  Paul  and  his  company"  sailed  from  Cyprus  tn 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  preached  at  Perga,  a  city  of 
Pamphylia,  situate  about  twelve  miles  from  the  sea.  Here 
Mark  separated  from  them, and  returned  to  Jerusalem.  Thenc« 
they  proceeded  to  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Pisidia,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Jews,  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas converted  great  numbers,  both  of  the  proselyted  and 
of  the  idolatrous  Gentiles ;  but,  being  driven  thence  by  thf 
machination-^  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  they  proceeded  tt 
Iconium  in  Lycaonia.  (xiii.  13 — 52.)  Here  they  converted 
many  to  the  faith;  but,  being  in  danger  of  being  stoned,  they 
proceeded  to  Lystrn,  where  Paul,  working  a  'iniracle  on  a 
cripple,  was  at  first  considered  as  a  god,  but  was  afterwards 
dragged  out  of  the  city,  stoned,  and  left  for  dead.  (xiv.  I — 
20.)  He  rose  irp,  however,  perfectly  whole ;  and,  nuiiiina 
Lystra,  on  the  following  day,  he  proceeded  to  Deroe,  and 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  regions  adjoin- 

»  Acts  i.x.  Zi—S.  Gal.  i.  17, 18.  2  Cor.  xi.  32,  33. 

»  It  was  customary  among  the  Romans  to  assume  the  name  of  a  bene- 
factor whom  they  highly  esteemed.  Thus  the  .tewish  historian  Josephus 
took  the  name  of  Flavius,  in  complimeni  lo  \i'simsi;iii,  wiih  whom  he  was 
in  high  favour.  This  circumstance  sufficieiiilv  niiii'  s  the  unfounded  a.s- 
sertions  of  a  late  rovi|<-r  of  the  Scriptures,  wlio.  wili'ully  disrejiarding  aii 
positive  evidtiice  to  ilio  contrary,  ha^  x.-^serted  ihal  Luke  has  compiled  h,, 
narrative  from  two  talcs  ;  !  ! 
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ing  to  Ljcaonia,  whence  Paul  and  his  assistants  returned 
111  rough  tjystra  and  Iconium  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  confirm- 
ing the  new  converts  in  the  faith,  and  ordaining  elders  in  every 
ckurcli.  Having  thus  traversed  all  Pisidia,  they  retraced 
iheir  way  to  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  and,  embarking  at  Attalia, 
returned  to  Antioch  in  Syria,  after  a  circuit  ofabout  two 
vears.  (xiv.  21 — 27.)' 

A.  D.  47,  48.  During  their  residence  at  Antioch,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been^full  two  years,  certain  persons  came 
Irom  Judaea,  and  taught  that  there  was  no  salvation  without 
circumcision  and  otlier  legal  ceremonies.  These  false 
teachers  Paul  and  Barnabas  withstood ;  and  it  was  at  length 
agreed  to  send  a  deputatian  to  Jerusalem,  to  obtain  the  deci- 
sion of  the  apostles  and  elders  on  this  question.  For  this 
purpose  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  deputed  :  and,  travelling 
through  Phoenice  and  Samaria,  they  arrived  at  Jerusalem 
A.  D.  49,  where  it  was  decreed  that  the  proselyted  Gentiles 
were  not  obliged  to  observe  the  law  of  Moses  as  a  term  or 
condition  of  salvation.  (Acts  xv.  1-^39.)  After  the  council 
of  Jerusalem,  Paul  and  Barnabas  returned  to  Antioch,  and 
made  some  stay  there,  probably  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  49,  teaching  and  preaching  the  word  of  the  Lord,  with 
many  assistants.  (30 — 35.) 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  50,  Paul  proposed  to  Bar- 
nabas to  take  another  circuit  throughout  the  churches  they 
had  planted  in  Asia  Minor.  But  Barnabas  being  desirous  of 
having  his  nephew  Mark  for  their  minister,  Paul  objected  to 
him  who  had  deserted  them  in  their  former  journey  to  Parn- 
phylia.  (xiii.  13.)  A  sharp  contention  arose,  which  termi- 
nated in  their  separation  ;  and  Barnabas  sailed  with  Mark  to 
Cyprus,  to  visit  the  churches  which  had  been  planted  there 
by  Paul  himself;  while  Paul,  choosing  Silas  for  his  compa- 
nion, departed  from  Antioch  with  the  approbation  of  the 
church.  Passjng  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  they  confirmed 
the  churches  in  those  countries;  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Derbe  and  Lystra  in  Lycaonia,  to  preach  the  Gospel  a  se- 
cond time  to  the  Gentiles,  and  to  publish  the  decrees  of  the 
apostolic  council  of  Jerusalem.  At  Lystra  Paul  took  Timo- 
thy as  his  assistant;  and,  departing  thence  with  Silas,  they 
went  through  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  publishing  every  where 
the  decrees.  (Acts  xv.  35 — 41.  xvi.  1 — 6.)  Being  forbidden 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Asia,  strictly  so 
called,  they  arrived  at  Mysia;  and  being  in  like  manner  for- 
bidden to  proceed  to  Bithynia,  they  passed  by  the  Lesser 
Mysia  (which  separated  Bithynia  from  the  region  of  Troas), 
and  came  to  the  city  and  port  of  Troas.  Here  they  were 
joined  by  the  evangelist  LuKe.   (xvi.  7,  8.) 

A.  D.  50.  While  they  were  at  Troas,  Paul  and  his  assist- 
ants were  called  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Macedonia  by  a 
vision  that  appeared  to  Paul  during  the  night.  In  obedience 
to  the  heavenly  monition,  they  sailed  directly  from  Troas  to 
Samothracia,  and  next  day  to  Neapolis,  and  thence  to  Phi- 
lippi,  a  city  of  Macedonia  Prima,  and  a  Roman  colony.^ 
Ilere  Paul  converted  Lydia,  and  dispossessed  a  damsel  who 
had  a  spirit  of  divination,  for  which  last  transaction  Paul 
and  Silas  were  beaten  with  rods  and  imprisoned ;  but,  being 
liberated  (Acts  xvi.  9 — 40.),  they  passed  through  Amphipo- 
lis  and  ApoUonia  to  Thessalonica.  Here  he  preached  in  the 
synagogue,  and  some  believed,  while  others  persecuted  him. 
Being  obliged  to  quit  that  city,  Paul  and  his  assistants  went 
to  Bereea,  where  they  preached  with  great  success ;  but  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  coming  from  Thessalonica,  stirred  up  the 
people  against  them.  Paul,  therefore,  leaving  Silas  and 
Timothy  at  Beraea,  departed  to  Athens ;  where  he  disputed 
daily  in  the  synagogue  with  the  Jews,  and  in  the  market- 
place with  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  philosophers.  These 
men  conducted  him  before  the  supreme  court  of  Areopagus 
for  trial,  on  the  capital  charge  of  being  "a  setter  forth  of 
strange  demons."  Before  this  tribunal,  composed  of  senators, 
philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  statesmen.  Saint  Paul  deliver- 
ed his  most  eloquent  and  masterly  apology  ;  in  which,  while 
he  retorted  the  charge  of  his  accusers,  he  instructed  the  peo- 
ple, to  whom  he  preached  the  living  God,  to  them  unknown. ^ 
Although  many  of  his  hearers  ridiculed  the  sublime  doctrines 
which  ne  taught,  particularly  that  of  the  resurrection,  yet 
some  of  his  audience  were  better  disposed,  and  desirous  of 
fitrther  information;  and  ona  among  his  judges  was  converi- 

»  Bishop  Pearson  allots  three  years  for  these  journeys  of  the  apostle, 
viz.  4o,  46,  and  47,  and  something  more.  But  Calmet,  Tillemont,  Dr.  Lard- 
ner,  Bishop  Tomline,  and  Dr.  Hales,  allow  two  years  for  this  purpose, 
»iz.  45,  and  46,  as  above  stated ;  which  period  corresponds  with  our  Bible 
chronology. 

•»  That  this  is  the  proper  renderineof  Acts  xvi.  11.,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  90. 

3  See  some  observations  on  this  Discourse  of  Saint  Paul,  in  §  VIII.  pp. 
'f^,  327.  inf"- 
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ed,  together  with  Damaris,  a  woman  of  some  rank,  besides 
others  of  inferior  note.  (Acts  xvii.) 

A.  D.  51 — 53.  From  Athens,  Saint  Paul  jiroceeded  to  Co- 
rinth, the  capital  of  Achaia,  and  distingiiished  for  the  num 
her,  quality,  opulence,  and  learning  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
for  the  celebrated  games  solemnized  on  its  istlimus,  which 
(as  well  as  the  gymnastic  exercises  for  which  Tarsus  was 
eminent)  have  furnished  the  apostle  with  very  numerous  and 
elegant  allusions  and  phrases.  At  Corinth  he  tarried  a  year 
and  six  months,  i.e.  the  latter  part  of  the  year  51,  the  wnole 
of  52,  and  the  early  part  of  53.  His  principal  associates  in 
the  ministry,  besides  Timothy  and  Silas,  who  came  to  him 
from  Thessalonica,  were  Aquila,  a  Jew  of  Pontus,  and  his 
wife  Priscilla,  who  had  lately  come  thither  from  Rome, 
whence  the  emperor  Claudius  had  banished  all  the  Jews  on 
account  of  their  turbulence,  and  with  whom  he  worked  at 
their  common  trade  of  tent-makers  for  his  livelihood.  From 
this  city  he  wrote  his  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians, 
and  pernaps  also  that  to  the  Gaiatians.  The  success  of  Saint 
Paul  in  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Corinth  and  in  Peloponnesus, 
so  irritated  the  unbelieving  Jews,  that  they  dragged  him  be- 
fore Gallio,  the  proconsul  of  Achaia ;  who,  prudently  re- 
fusing to  interfere  in  religious  opinions  that  were  not  detri- 
mental to  the  state,  drove  them  from  bis  tribunal,  (xvlii.  1 — 
17.)  After  continuing  some  further  time  at  Connth,  Saint 
Paul  embarked  at  Cenchrea,  the  eastern  port  of  Corinth,  for 
Ephesus,  where  he  left  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  and  proceeded 
thence  to  Caesarea  and  Jerusalem :  from  which  latter  city  he 
returned  to  Antioch.  (18 — 22.) 

IV.  A.  D.  54 — 56.  After  some  stay  at  Antioch,  Saint  Paul 
visited  the  churches  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  and  came  to 
Ephesus,  where  he  found  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (Acts  xviii. 
24 — 28.),  and  conferred  the  Holy  Spirit  on  twelve  of  John 
the  Baptist's  disciples.  Saint  Paul,  as  usual,  preached  first 
in  the  synagogues,  but,  being  opposed  by  the  Jews,  he  after- 
wards taught  in  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  wrought  numerous  miracles,  (xix.  1 — 20.)  During 
this  residence,  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  56, 
Saint  Paul  received  a  letter  from  the  Corinthians,  to  whom 
he  wrote  his  first  Epistle.  But  being  assaulted  by  Deme- 
trius, a  silversmith,  and  others  of  his  profession,  who  were 
employed  in  making  silver  shrines  in  which  the  images  of 
Diana  were  to  be  enclosed,  and  were  apprehensive  that  their 
trade  would  suffer  from  his  preaching.  Saint  Paul  quitted 
that  city,  where  he  had  gathered  a  numerous  church.  (Acts 
xix.  21—41.  XX.  1.) 

A.  D.  56.  On  his  departure  from  Ephesus,  Saint  Paul  went 
first  to  Troas,  expecting  to  meet  Titus  on  his  return  from 
Corinth.  (2  Cor.  ii.  12,  13.)  Here  he  preached  a  short  time 
with  great  success,  and  then  proceeded  to  Macedonia,  where 
he  received  the  collections  of  the  Macedonian  Christians, 
for  their  poor  brethren  in  Judaea. 

A.  D.  57.  In  his  progress  from  Macedonia  into  Greece,  he 
is  supposed  to  have  preached  the  Gospel  on  the  confines  of 
Illyricum,  as  mentioned  in  Rom.  xv.  19.  Saint  Paul  con- 
tinued three  months  in  Greece,  principally,  it  is  supposed, 
at  Corinth  (whence  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans); 
and  having  received  the  money  which  the  churches  had  col- 
lected for  the  poor  Christians  in  Judaea,  he  sailed  from  Phi 
lippi""  to  Troas,  and  thence  to  Miletus,  whither  the  ciders  of 
the  Ephesian  church  had  come  to  meet  him  by  his  appoint- 
ment, to  whom  Saint  Paul  gave  a  most  affecting  farewell 
charge.  (Acts  xx.) 

A.  D.  58.  From  Miletus,  Paul  and  his  company  sailed 
directly  to  Cos,  next  to  Rhodes,  and  thence  to  Patara:  here, 
finding  a  vessel  bound  to  Phoenicia,  they  embarked,  and, 
leaving  Cyprus  on  their  left,  they  landed  at  Tyre.  After 
waiting  seven  days,  they  sailed  to  Ptolemais,  from  which 
port  they  went  on  foot  to  Ca;sarea,  where  they  lodged  with 
Philip  the  evangelist.  During  their  stay  here  for  several 
days,  the  prophet  Agabus  foretold  the  imprisonment  of  Paul, 
who,  persisting  in  his  determination  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  was 
at  length  permitted  to  depart :  he  accordingly  arrived  there, 
for  the  fifth  time,  just  before  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  a.  d.  58, 
and  was  gladly  received  by  the  brethren,  (xxi.  1 — 18.) 

V.  A.  D.  58.  The  day  after  their  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  Paul 
and  his  assistants  related  to  James  and  the  elders  of  the 
church  "what  things  God  had  wrought  among  the  Gentiles 
by  his  ministry ;  and  when  they  heanl  ic  they  glorified  the 
Lord."  Shortly  after  this,  some  Asi«»ic  Jews,  probably  from 
Ephesus,  seeing  Paul  in  the  temple,  whither  he  had  gone  to 

♦  While  Saint  Paul  was  in  Macedonia,  he  wrote  bis  seccmd  Epistle  (>•  tWa 
Corinthians. 
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assist  some  of  tlio  brothron  to  discharge  a  vow  of  Nazarito- 
ship,  excitnd  the  multitude  to  kill  the  apostle,  who  was  with 
difficulty  rescued  from  their  fury  by  Lysias,  the  cliicf  captain 
or  tribune  of  tht;  temple  guard.  On  the  followinjr  morning, 
Paul  was  conducted  oefore  the  council,  when  \\o.  declared 
himself  to  bt-  a  Pharisee.  A  contest  having  arisen  between 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  members  oi  the  sanlunJrin, 
Lysias,  being  apprehensive  for  Paul's  safety,  commanded  the 
soldiers  to  rescue  him,  and  directed  the  council  to  accuse  him 
before  Felix,  the  procurator  of  Caesarea.  (Acts  xxii.  xxiii.) 
Five  days  after,  Anania?!,  the  high-priest,  accompanied  by 
the  elders  and  by  a  certain  orator  named  Tertnllus,  proceeded 
«o  that  city,  and  accused  him  to  Felix  of  sedition,  heresy,  and 
profanation  of  the  temple.  These  charges  wcjre  denied  by 
feaint  Paul,  who  gave  an  account  of  his  faith  ;  but  the  gover- 
nor, though  convinced  of  his  innocence,  being  unwilling  to 
displease  the  Jews,  and  also  hoping  that  Paul  would  have 
given  money  to  be  liberated,  ordered  the  apostle  to  be  kept 
in  easy  confinement,  and  allowed  his  friends  to  visit  him. 
A  few  days  after  liiis  transaction,  Felix,  at  the  request  of  his 
wife  Drusilla,  sent  for  Paul,  who  gave  them  an  account  of 
his  faith  in  Christ,  and  reasoned  so  forcibly  concerning  right- 
eousness, chastity,  and  a  judgment  to  come,  that  the  profli- 
gate governor's  conscience  was  alarmed.'  "  Felix  trembled, 
and  answered.  Go  thy  way  for  this  time ;  when  I  have  a 
convenient  season,  1  will  call  for  thee."  That  season,  how- 
ever, never  came;  and  Felix,  two  years  afterwards,  when 
recalled  from  his  government,  left  Paul  in  ])rison  in  order  to 
gratify  the  Jews.  (Acts  xxiv.) 

A.  D.  60.  Felix  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  Judaea 
by  Festus,  who  sat  in  judgment  on  Saint  Paul,  and  having 
heard  the  accusations  of  the  Jews  against  him,  and  his  de- 
fence, proposed  a  new  trial  at  Jerusalem  in  order  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Jews.  But  this  was  declined  by  Paul,  who 
appealed  to  the  emperor.  Shortly  after  ibis,  Agrippa  king 
of  Chalcis,  and  his  sister  Bernice,  having  come  to  Ca?sarea 
to  congratulate  Festus,  the  latter  communicated  Paul's  case 
to  him,  and  brought  the  apostle  forth  to  plead  his  cause  be- 
fore Agrippa.  Accordingly  the  apostle  vindicated  himself 
in  so  masterly  a  manner,  as  to  extort  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  innocence  from  Agrippa  himself  (Acts  xxv.  xxvi.)  ;  but, 
having  appealed  to  the  emperor,  it  became  necessary  to  send 
him  to  Rome,  where  he  at  length  arrived  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  61,  after  a  very  tempestuous  passage,  the  particulars  of 
which  are  related  in  Acts  xxvii.  and  xxviii.  1 — IG.  Here 
he  was  permitted  to  reside  in  his  own  hired  house,  with  a 
soldier  to  whose  custody  he  was  committed.  On  the  third 
day  after  his  arrival,  he  sent  for  the  chief  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  to  whom  he  explained  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment, 
thovigh  with  little  success  ;  and  afterwards,  durmg  the  two 
years  of  his  confinement  (from  the  spring  of  a.  d.  61,  to  the 
early  part  of  63),  he  received  all  that  came  to  his  house, 
preaching  the  Gospel  without  any  impediment  whatever. 
(Acts  xxviii.  17 — 31.)  During  this  first  visit  to  Rome,  Saint 
Paul  wrote  his  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Co- 
lossians,  and  to  Philemon. 

VL  As  Luke  has  not  continued  Saint  Paul's  history  be- 
yond his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  we  have  no  authentic 
record  of  his  subst>quent  travels  and  labours  from  the  sprino- 
of  A.  D.  (>3,  when  he  was  released,^  to  the  time  of  his  martyr- 
dom. But,  from  the  intimations  contained  in  the  Epistles 
which  he  wrote  from  Rome  during  his  first  confinement,  some 
learned  men  have  conjectured  that  he  sailed  from  Italy  to 
Judaja,  accompanied  by  Timothy  and  Titus ;  and,  leaving 
Titus  in  Crete  (Tit.  i.  5.),  he  proceeded  thence  with  Timothy 
to  Judaja,  and  visited  the  churches  in  that  country,  to  which 
he  had  lately  sent  from  Italy  (perhaps  from  Rome)  the 
Epistle  which  is  now  inscribed  to  Ike  Hebrews.  Having 
visited  the  churches  in  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Asia  Minor,  Paul 
and  Timothy  continued  some  time  at  Colosse;  and,  leavino- 
Timothy  at  Ephesus,  Paul  proceeded  to  Macedonia,  visitimr 
the  churches.  From  this  country  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to 
Titus,  and  also  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy.  Having  also 
visited  the  churches  of  Greece,  and  probably  that  of  Corinth 
for  the  second  time.  Saint  Paul  passed  the  winter  of  64  at 
Nicopolis,  a  city  of  Epirus;  thence  he  proceeded  to  Crete, 
and  perhaps  to  Corinth  for  the  tldrd  time;'  and  early  in  65 

'  With  what  a<linirable  propriety  Saint  Paul  suited  his  address  to  the 
characters  of  Felix  and  UrusiUa,  see  Vol.  II.  Part  U.  Chap.  II.  Sect.  11.  §  4. 
and  D.  327  infra. 

•  It  is  not  known  by  what  means  St.  Paul  was  delivered  from  prison. 
Valinet  conjectures,  with  great  probability,  that  the  Jews  durst  not  prose- 
eote  him  before  the  emperor. 

Suth  is  the  supposition  of  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  p.  37. 


arrived  at  Rome,  where  his  active  exertions  in  preachiii<T  tlie 
Gospel  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  a  second  time.  \\o\\ 
long  Paul  continued  in  prison  at  this  time,  we  know  not, 
but  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  brought  twice  beforp 
the  emperor  Nero  or  his  prefect.  Dr.  Macknigbt  thinks  ii 
probable  that  he  was  confined  a  year  or  more  before  be  was 
put  to  death.  As  the  Neronian  persecution  of  the  Cliristians 
raged  greatly  during  this  second  visit  to  Rome,  Paul,  know- 
ing the  time  of  his  departure  to  be  at  hand,  wrote  his  scconn 
epistle  to  Timothy ;  irom  which  we  learn,  that,  thougts  t!u 
apostle's  assistants,  terrified  with  the  danger,  forsook  him 
and  fled,  yet  he  was  not  altogether  destitute  of  consol<.tii>n ; 
for  the  brethren  of  Rome  came  to  him  privately,  and  injnis- 
tered  to  him.  ('2Tim.  iv.  12.  21.")  Concerning  the  jireei-e 
manner  of  Saint  Paul's  death,  wb  nave  no  certain  information, 
but,  according  to  primitive  tradition,  he  was  beheaded  on  the 
29th  of  June,  a.  d.  66,  at  Aquic  Salvinc,  three  miles  from  Rome, 
and  interred  in  the  l''ia  Osten.iis,  at  a  spot  two  miles  from  the 
city,  where  Constantine  the  Great  afterwards  erected  a  church 
to  his  memory.  "  But  his  noblest  monument  subsists  in  his 
immortal  writings;  which,  the  more  they  are  studied,  and 
the  better  ihey  are  understood,  the  more  they  will  be  admirec 
to  the  latest  posterity  for  the  most  sublime  and  beautiful,  thf 
most  pathetic  and  impressive,  the  most  learned  and  profound 
specimens  of  Christian  piety,  oratory,  and  philosophy."' 

VIL  Such  were  the  life  and  labours  of"  Paul  tne  Apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  which  have  justly  been  considered  as  an 
irrefragable  proof  nf  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation. 
How  indefatigably  he  exerted  himself  to  make  known  the 
^lad  tidings  of  sal  vation,  the  preceding  brief  sketch  will  suf- 
ficiently evince.  "  One  of  the  most  striking  traits  in  the 
character  of  this  extraordinary  man  was,  his  readiness  to  un- 
derstand, and  his  promptness  to  enter  into,  the  great  design 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  give  the  world  a  universal  refi^on.  His 
mind,  with  wonderful  facility,  threw  ofT  the  prejudices  of  bis 
Jewish  education,  and  expanded  to  the  vastness  of  tlis  en- 
terprise. It  is  remarkable,  too,  that,  after  he  had  cast  otf  the 
yoKe  of  Jewish  ceremonies,  and  abandoned  his  first  religious 
connections,  he  manifested  no  bitterness  of  spirit  towards  his 
former  friends.  On  the  contrary,  his  kindness  was  unwearied, 
and  his  disposition  to  accommodate  his  practice  to  their  pre- 
judices, as  far  as  he  could  do  so  without  sacrifice  of  princi 
pie,  was  remarkable.  Perhaps  a  higher  example  of  fi  mness 
united  with  liberality,  was  never  exhibited  by  any  mee  man. 
His  history  shows  also  a  noble  instance  of  intellectual  and 
moral  courage.  His  design  was,  to  spread  the  gospel 
throughout  the  whole  world.  (Rom.  i.  5.)  He  went  to  his 
work  in  full  expectation  of  success,  without  any  human 
means  but  the  use  of  reason  and  persuasion.  His  confidence 
in  the  power  of  truth  seems  to  have  been  unlimited  and  un- 
wavering."^ Hence  "we  see  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
purpose,  travelling  from  country  to  country,  enduring  every 
species  of  hardship,  encountering  every  extremity  of  danger, 
assaulted  by  the  populace,  punished  by  the  magistrates, 
scourged,  beaten,  stoned,  left  for  dead  :  expecting,  w^herever 
he  came,  a  renewal  of  the  same  treatment  and  the  same  dan- 
gers ;  yet,  when  driven  from  one  city,  preaching  in  the  next, 
spending  his  Whole  time  in  the  employment,  sacrificing  to  it 
his  pleasures,  his  ease,  his  safety ;  persisting  in  this  course 
to  old  age  (through  more  than  thirty  years) ;  unaltered  by 
the  experience  of  perverseness,  ingratitude,  prejudice,  deser- 
tion ;  unsubdued  by  anxiety,  want,  labour,  persecutions ;  un- 
wearied by  long  confinement,  undismayed  by  the  prospect  of 
death."" 

But  this  great  luminary  of  the  Christian  church  did  not 
confine  his  labours  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  He 
wrote  fourteen  Epistles,  in  which  the  various  doctrines  and 
duties  of  Christianity  are  explained,  and  inculcated  with  pe- 
culiar sublimity  ana  force  of  language ;  at  the  same  time 
that  they  exhibit  the  character  of  their  great  author  in  a  most 
amiable  and  endearing  point  of  view.  His  faith  was  a  prac- 
tical principle,  influencing  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
soul ;  his  morality  was  of  the  purest  and  most  exalted  kind. 
He  "derives  all  duties  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  as 

*  I)r  ICales's  .Analysis  nlChronolopj-.  vol.  li.  biiok  ii.  pp.  1155 — 1254.  Dr. 
Lardiior,  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  aW— 301. ;  4lo.  vol.  iii.  pp.  251—2^.,  whose 
dalfs  have  chiefly  been  followed.  Dr.  Benson's  Histury  of  the  First  Plant- 
in«r  of  Chrisiianilv,  vol.  i.  pp  141— jgQ.  vol.  ii.  passim.  Pritii,  Introd.  id 
Nov.  Tost,  pp.246— 268.  Dr.  MacknigTfl's  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  annexed 
to  the  fourth  volume  (4lo.),  or  tlic  sixili  volume  C^vo.),  of  liis  translation 
of  the  Epistles. 

»  Murray  Street  Discoursi^s.  p.  .335   (New  *orlt,  1S30) 

•  Paley's  Hone  PaulinaB,  p  379.  See  also  some  valuable  remarks  on  tha 
character  of  Saint  Paul  in  Dr.  Rsukin's  Institutes  «(  Theology,  pp.  3W 
-395. 
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their  foundation.  All  the  motives  to  right  action,  all  the  ar- 
guments for  holiness  of  life,  are  drawn  from  this  source  ;  all 
the'  lines  of  duty  converge  to  this  centre.  If  Paul  censures, 
he  points  to  this  only  spring  of  hope ;  if  he  laments,  he 
turns  to  this  only  true  source  of  consolation ;  if  he  insists 
that  the  grace  of  God  hath  appeared,  he  points  to  its  practical 
object,  teaching  us  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  gcdhj. 
When  he  determines  to  know  nothing  but  his  Saviour,  and 
even  him  under  the  degrading  circumstances  of  crucifixion, 
he  includes  in  that  knovi'ledfre  all  the  religious  and  moral 
benefits  of  which  it  is  susceptible."'  Integrity,  tenderness 
of  heart,  disinterestedness,  heavenly-minded ness,  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  delicacy  in  giving  advice 
or  reproof,  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  Saint  Paul's 
writino-s ;  in  which,  while  he  every  where  maintains  the  ut- 
most respect  for  constituted  authorities,  he  urges  and  unfolds 
the  various  social  and  relative  duties  in  the  most  engaging 
and  impressive  manner. 

VIII.  "All  the  writings  of  Saint  Paul  bespeak  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  a  most  exalted  genius,  and  the  strongest 
abilities.  His  composition  is  peculiarly  nervous  and  ani- 
mated. He  possessed  a  fervid  conception,  a  glowing  but 
chastised  fancy,  a  quick  appehension,  and  an  immensely 
ample  and  liberal  heart.  Inheriting  from  nature  distinguished 
powers,  he  carried  the  culture  and  improvement  of  them  to 
the  most  exalted  height  to  which  human  learning  could  push 
them.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  an  acute  reasoner,  a 
great  orator,  a  most  instructive  and  spirited  writer.  Longi- 
nus,  a  person  of  the  finest  taste,  and  justest  discernment  in 
criticism  and  polite  literature,  classes  the  Apostle  Paul  among 
the  most  celebrated^  orators  of  Greece.  His  speeches  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  worthy  the  Roman  senate.  They 
breathe  a  most  generous  fire  and  fervour,  are  animated  with 
a  divine  spirit  ot  liberty  and  truth,  abound  with  instances  of 
as  fine  address  as  any  of  the  most  celebrated  orations  of 
Demosthenes  or  Cicero  can  boast;  and  his  answers,  when  at 
the  bar,  to  the  questions  proposed  to  him  by  the  court,  have 
a  politeness  and  a  greatness,  which  nothing  in  antiquity 
hardly  ever  equalled."^  At  the  same  time,  this  great  preacher 
adapted  his  discourses  to  the  capacities  of  his  respective 
audiences,  with  an  astonishing  degree  of  propriety  and  abi- 
lity, as  is  evident  from  the  difference  of  his  reasoning  with 
the  Jews  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  with  the  Gentiles  at  Lystra, 
with  the  polished  Athenians,  and  with  Felix  the  Roman  go- 
vernor, as  also  from  the  handsome  apology  which  he  makes 
for  himself  before  king  Agrippa. 

1.  As  the  Jews  had  the  Old  Testament  in  their  hands,  and 
(it  is  well  known)  at  this  time  expected  a  deliverer,  from 
their  study  of  the  prophetic  writings,  Paul  takes  occasion, 
in  his  discourse  to  them  (Acts  xiii.  13 — 42.),  to  illustrate 
the  divine  economy  in  opening  the  Gospel  gradually,  and 
preparing  the  Jews,  by  temporal  mercies,  for  others  of  a  yet 
more  important  nature.  This  afforded  him  a  very  handsome 
and  unaffected  opportunity  of  showing  his  acquaintance  with 
their  Scriptures,  which  they  esteemed  the  highest  part  of 
literature,  and  object  of  science.  His  quotations  are  singu- 
larly apposite,  and  the  whole  of  his  discourse  (one  would 
think)  mu-l  have  carried  conviction  to  their  minds.  The 
result  is  well  known;  though  a  few  embraced  the  despised 
Gospel  of  Clirist,  the  majority  rejected  the  benevolent  coun- 
sel of  (xod  towards  them. 

•2.  With  the  idolatrous  Lycaonians  at  Lystra  (who  were 
littli^  better  than  barbarians,  like  most  of  the  inland  nations 
of  Asia  Minor),  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  pursued  a 
different  course.  (Compare  Acts  xiv.  C — 23.)  Such  persons 
are  apt  to  be  struck  and  affected  more  with  signs  and  won- 
ders ihan  with  arguments  ;  he,  therefore,  at  his  first  preach- 
ing among  them,  very  seasonably  and  fitly  confirmed  his 
doctrine,  by  a  signal  miracle  in  healing  a  man  who  had  been 
a  cripple  from  his  birth.  And  when  Paul  and  his  fellow- 
labourer  Barnabas  bad  with  difficulty  restrained  the  people 
of  Lystra  from  offering  sacrifice  to  them  as  deities,  who 
(agreeably  to  the  fables  believed  among  the  ancient  heathen), 
lliey  supposed,  had  appeared  in  the  likeness  of  mm,  their  dis- 
course is  admirably  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  their  auditors. 
They  derive  their  arguments  from  no  higher  source  than 
natural  religion,  and  insist  only  upon  the  plain  and  obvious 

'  Mrs.  More's  Es.say  mi  St.  Paul,  vol.  i.  p.  109.,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred  for  an  ample  and  beautiful  accouul  of  the  character  and  writings 
i>f  that  illustrious  apostle.  On  the  subject  of  his  "  preaching  Christ  cru- 
cified," the  reader  will  find  some  instructive  remarks  in  pp.  44—51.  of  Mr. 
Wilks's  able  vindication  of  Missionary  exertions,  entitled  "Christian  Mis- 
sions an  Enlightened  Species  of  Christian  Charity."  8vo.  London,  1819. 

»  Longinus,  p.  268.    Pearcc,  Svo. 

»  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  199. 


topics  of  creation  and  providence.  The  works  of  creation 
are  a  demonstration  of  the  being  of  a  God,  the  living  God 
who  made  heaven  and  earth  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are 
therein.  In  times  past  he  suffered  all  nations,  all  the  heathens, 
to  walk  in  their  own  ways,  without  any  particular  revelation 
of  himself  like  that  which  he  made  to  the  people  of  Israel. 
But  yet  his  general  providence  afforded  ample  proofs  of  his 
power  and  goocfpess:  nevertheless  he  left  not  himself  ivithout 
witness,  in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave  ics  rain  from  heaven  ana 
fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness. 
These  arguments  are  as  forcible  as  the)''  are  plain  and  obvi- 
ous to  the  meanest  capacity ;  He  is  the  creator  and  preserver 
of  us  and  of  all  things,  he  is  the  author  and  giver  of  all  the 
good  that  we  enjoy,  and  he  therefore  is  the  only  proper  and 
adequate  object  of  our  worship.  The  people  were  so  trans- 
ported, that  with  these  sayings  scarce  restrained  they  them  that 
they  had  not  done  sacrifice  unto  them.  But  such  is  the  fickle- 
ness and  uncertainty  of  the  multitude,  that  him  whom  they 
were  now  for  worshipping  as  a  god,  soon  after,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  certain  Jews,  they  suffered  to  be  stoned,  and  drawn 
out  of  the  city,  supposing  he  had  been  dead.  The  apostles, 
however,  had  sown  some  good  seed  among  them ;  for  we 
read,  that  within  a  little  time  they  returned  again  to  Lystra, 
confirming  the  souls  of  the  disciples,  and  exhorting  them  to  con- 
tinue in  the  faith. 

3.  Our  apostle's  conduct  and  behaviour  among  the  learned 
and  polite  Athenians  (Acts  xvii.  16 — 34.)  we  shall  find  to 
be  somewhat  different  from  what  it  was  to  the  rude  and  illite- 
rate Lycaonians,  but  both  of  equal  fitness  and  propriety.  He 
did  not  open  his  commission  at  Athens  in  the  same  manner 
as  at  Lystra,  by  working  a  miracle.  There  were,  doubtless, 
several  cripples  at  Athens  (for  it  is  well  known  that  such 
cases  abound  in  that  climate)  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  of  them  had  the  good  disposition  of  the  cripple  at  Lys- 
tra, or  fttith  to  be  healed.  Besides,  the  Greeks  did  not  so 
much  require  a  sign  (1  Cor.  i.  22.)  as  seek  after  wisdom. 
Accordingly,  we  find  the  apostle  disputing  not  only  in  the 
synagogue  with  the  Jeivs  and  the  devoid  persons  (Jewish  prose- 
lytes), but  also  in  the  forum  or  market-place,  daily  ivitn  them 
that  met  with  him.  Here  he  encountered  certain  philosophers 
of  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  sects ;  some  of  whom  treated  him 
as  a  babbler,  while  others  regarded  him  as  a  setter  forth  of 
strange  gods,  and,  consequently,  a  violator  of  the  laws  of 
Athens,  because  he  preached  unto  them  Jesus  and  the  Resurrec- 
tion. At  length  they  conducted  him  to  the  Areopagus  (or 
Mars'-hill),  the  seat  of  the  highest  court  of  judicature  in 
that  city  for  matters  concerning  religion,  and  also  the  place 
of  greatest  resort :  and  with  that  curiosity  and  thirst  of  news, 
for  which  (it  is  well  known)  the  Athenians  were  at  that  timi 
notorious,'  they  requested  him  to  give  them  an  account  of 
his  new  doctrine.  What  a  glorious  scene  was  here  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  truth  before  such  a  promiscuous  and 
numerous  assembly  of  citizens  and  strangers,  of  philosophers 
of  all  sects,  and  people  of  all  conditions ;  and  with  what 
exquisite  skill  and  contrivance  is  every  part  and  member  of 
his  discourse  so  framed  and  accommodated,  as  to  obviate 
some  principal  error  and  prejudice  in  some  party  or  other  of 
his  hearers  !  Most  of  the  false  notions,  both  of  their  vulgar 
and  philosophical  religion,  are  here  exposed  and  refuted.  If 
there  was  nothing  else  remaining,  yet  this  sufficiently  testi- 
fies how  great  a  master  he  was  in  the  learning  of  the  Greeks. 
Most  of  the  fundamental  truths,  both  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  are  here  opened  and  explained  ;  and  all  within  the 
compass  of  a  very  few  verses.  From  an  altar  with  an  in- 
scription to  the  unknown  God  (and  that  there  were  altars  at 
.\thens  with  such  an  inscription,  we  have  the  attestation  of 
several  ancient  heathen  authors),  he  takes  occasion  to  re- 
prove them  for  their  great  plurality  of  gods,  and  him  whom 
Ifiey  ignorantly  worshipped  to  dcctirc  unto  them.  It  might  be 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  Athens  for  any  one  to  recommend 
and  introduce  a  new  or  strange  god;  but  he  could  not  well 
be  subject  to  the  penalty  of  the  law  only  for  declaring  him 
whom  they  already  worshipped  without  knowing  him.  The 
opportunity  was  fair,  and  he  improves  it  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. He  branches  out  his  discourse  into  several  particu- 
lars.— That  God  made  the  world  and  nil  things  therein  :  which 
proposition,  though  ao-reeable  enough  to  the  general  belief 
and  opinion,  was  yet  directly  contrary  both  to  the  Epicureans, 
and  to  the  Peripatetics;  the  former  of  whom  attributed  the 
formation  of  the  world  to  the  fortuitous  '^^.iicourse  of  atoms 
without  any  intervention  of  the  Deity.  ;Mid  the  latter  main- 
tained that  the  world  was  not  created  at  all,  and  that  all 

«  See  this  character  of  the  Athenians  illustralod,  In  Vol  I.  p.  SO 
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whings  had  continued  as  they  now  are  from  all  eternity. — 
Tkut  f-ednfr  he  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  he  dwdklh  not  in 
temples  made  with  hands,  neitfier  is  worshipped  with  merits 
hands,  as  thouf^h  he  needed  any  thinu;,  seeing  he  givclh  to  ail  life 
and  breath  and  all  things  ,•  which  was  levelled  not  so  much 
arrainst  the  philosophers  as  against  the  popular  rcliijion  of 
Athens;  for  the  pliilosophers  seldom  or  never  sacrificed, 
unless  in  compliance  with  the  custom  of  their  country,  and 
ev('n  the  Epicureans  themselves  admitted  the  self-snlficiency 
of  the  Deity;  but  the  people  believed  very  absurdly  that 
there  were  local  gods,  that  the  Deity,  notwithstandintr  his 
immensity,  might  be  confined  within  temples,  and  notwith- 
standing riis  all-sufficiency  was  fed  witli  the  iat  and  fiunes 
of  sacrifices,  as  if  he  could  really  stand  in  need  of  any  sus- 
tenance, who  giveth  to  all  life  and  breath  and  all  thi/ig.s. — 
That  he  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell 
on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  be- 
fore appointed,  and  Ike  bounds  of  their  habitation:  which  was 
not  only  opposed  to  the  Epicureans,  who  derived  the  begin- 
ning of  the  human  race  from  the  mere  effects  of  matter  and 
motion,  and  to  the  Peripatetics  or  Aristotelians,  who  denied 
mankind  to  hare  any  beginning  at  all,  having  subsisted  in 
eternal  successions ;  but  was,  moreover,  opposed  to  the  gene- 
ral pride  and  conceit  of  the  people  of  Athens,  who  boasted 
themselves  to  be  Aborigines,  to  be  descended  from  none  other 
stock  or  race  of  men.  But  to  be  themselves  originals  and  na- 
tives of  their  own  country. — That  they  should  seek  the  Lord, 
if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him,  and  find  him,  though  he  be 
not  far  from  every  one  of  us  ;  fur  in  him  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being:  which  fundamental  truth,  with  the 
gn-ati'St  propriety  and  elegance,  he  confirms  by  a  quotation 
Ironi  one  of  their  own  poets,  Aratus,  the  Cilician,'  his  own 
countryman,  who  lived  aoove  three  hundred  years  before,  and 
in  whose  astronomical  poem  this  hemislicn  is  still  extant. 
.Is  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said.  For  we  are  also 
'lis  offspring.  An  evident  proof  that  he  knew  how  to  illus- 
trate divinity  with  the  graces  of  classical  learning,  and  was 
no  stranger  to  a  taste  and  politeness  worthy  of  an  Attic 
audience. — That  forasmuch  then  as  loe  are  the  offspring  of 
God,  we  ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold 
or  silver  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  man^s  device :  which  was 
plainly  pointed  at  the  gross  idolatry  of  the  lower  people, 
who  thought  the  very  idols  themselves  to  be  gods,  and  ter- 
minated their  worship  in  them. — That  the  times  of  this  igno- 
rance God  tvinked  at  or  overlooked ;  as  he  said  before  to  the 
people  of  Lystra,  In  former  times  God  suffered  all  nations  to 
icalk  ill  their  own  ways  ,-  but  now  commandeth  all  men  every 
where  to  repent:  which  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  repent- 
ance must  have  been  very  mortifying  to  the  pride  and  vanity 
of  the  philosophers,  and  especially  of  the  Stoics,  whose  wise 
man  was  equal  if  not  superior  to  God  himself. — Because  he 
hath  appointed  a  day  in  the  ivhich  he  will  judge  the  ivorld  in 
righteousness  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained,  whereof  he 
hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he  hath  raised  him 
from  the  dead :  till  now  they  had  heard  him  with  silence  and 
attention,  because  though  every  period  of  his  discourse 
glanced  at  some  of  his  hearers,  yet  it  coincided  with  the 
notions  of  others,  and  he  had  not  before  touched  and  offend- 
ed them  altogether ;  but  when  they  heard  of  the  resurrection 
)f  the  dead,  some  mocked  f  the  Epicureans,  and  the  men  of 
wit  and  pleasure),  and  otiiers  said  (the  Platonists,  and  the 
graver  sort  of  his  audience),  JVe  will  hear  thee  again  of  this 
mailer,  putting  it  off  to  a  more  convenient  season.  'So  Paul 
departed  from  among  them,  leaving  them  as  they  deserved  to 
themselves.  Howbeit  certain  men  clave  unto  him,  and  believed 
(a  diminutive  expression  to  signify  that  he  made  but  very  few 
converts)  ;  among  whom  the  principal  ivere  Dionysius  thc.'lreo- 
pagite  (who  is  said  to  have  oeen  afterwards  constituted  the 
first  bishop  of  Athens),  arid  a  ivoman  of  rank  named  l)a- 
maris. 

4.  In  St.  Paul's  discourse  to  Felix  (Acts  xxiv.),  he  had 
for  his  hearer  a  Roman  governor,  who  was  remarkable  for 
his  lust,  and  injustice  ; — a  man  who  was  very  unlikely  to  bear, 
much  less  to  reform  by,  a  pointed  reproof  from  his  own  pri- 
soner. This,  then,  was  a  case,  whicn  required  great  art  as 
well  as  great  courage ;  and  accordingly  we  find  our  apostle 
mingled  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  tfie  innocence  of  the 
dove.  He  had  honesty  enough,  to  rebuke  the  sins;  and 
yet  prudence  enough,  not  to  offend  the  sinner.  He  had 
the  courage  to  put  even  his  judge  in  mind  of  his  crimes  ;  yet 

'  Bp.  Barrington  conjectures  that  this  quotation  was  taken  from  the  cele- 
brated Hymn  of  Cleanthes,  in  which  the  words  spoken  by  Saint  Paul  are 
also  to  be  found.  See  Mr.  Townsend's  New  Test,  arranged  in  Chronologi- 
»«1  Order,  Ac.  vol.  ii.  p.  249. 


with  so  much  address,  as  not  to  offend  his  jx-r.^on, —  an  ex- 
ample, the  most  worthy  of  our  imitation  ;  as  it  would  greatly 
contribute  to  make  the  bitter  portion  of  reproof,  if  not  pala- 
table, at  least  salutary  and  successful. 

How  artfully,  then,  does  St.  Paul  insinuate  himself  into 
the  soul  of  this  great  sinner,  and  shake  his  conscience  at  the 
remembrance  of  his  vices  ! — not  by  denouncing  vengeance 
aj*ainst  him,  for  his  lust  and  injustice,  but  by  placing  in  the 
strongest  point  of  light  the  opposite  virtues, — showing  their 
reasonableness  in  themselves,  and  their  rewards  at  the  day 
of  judgment.  For  he  reasoned, — not  of  unrighteousness, — 
not  of  incontinence, — but  o{  righteousness  and  chastity ; — and 
by  holding  forth  a  beautiful  picture  of  these  necessary  vir- 
tues, he  left  it  to  Felix  to  form  tlie  contrast,  and  to  infer  thi 
blackness  of  his  own  vices.  A  masterly  stroke  !  and  it  effec- 
tually succeeded :  for,  as  the  prisoner  spake, — the  judge 
trembled. 

5.  The  last  instance,  which  we  shall  notice  of  this  apos- 
tle's fine  address  and  politeness,  is  to  be  found  in  his  cele- 
brated reply  to  king  Agrippa,  who  publicly  declared  to  him 
that  he  had  almost  persuaded  him  to  be  a  Christian.  Would 
to  God  that  not  only  thou  but  abo  all  that  hear  me  this  day, 
were  both  almost,  and  altogether,  such  us  I  am — except 
THESE  bonds.  (Acts  xxvi.  "29.)  What  a  prodigious  effect 
must  this  striking  conclusion,  and  the  sight  of  the  irons  held 
up  to  enforce  it,  make  upon  the  minds  ot  the  audience!  To 
his  singular  attainments  in  learning  tiie  Roman  governor  pub- 
licly bore  an  honourable  testimony,  imagining  that  the  intense- 
ness  of  his  application  to  his  studies,  and  his  profound  erudi- 
tion, had  disordered  his  understanding,  and  occasioned  his 
supposed  insanity. 

Ihe  writings  of  Paul  show  him  to  have  been  eminently 
acquainted  with  Greek  learning  and  Hebrew  literature.  '•  He 
greatly  excelled  in  the  profound  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  he  perpetually  cites  and  explains 
with  great  skill  and  judgment,  and  pertinently  accommodates 
to  the  subject  which  he  is  discussing.  Born  at  Tarsus,  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  seats  of  the  muses  in  those  days,  ini- 
tiated in  that  city  into  the  learning  and  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks,  conversing,  in  early  life,  with  their  most  elegant  and 
celebrated  writers,  whom  we  find  him  quoting,^  and  after- 
wards finishing  his  course  of  education  at  the  teet  of  Gama- 
liel, the  learned  Jewish  rabbi,  he  came  forth  into  public  and 

»  It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  Paul  had  read  the  Greek  poets,  and 
has  quoted  Aratu.s,  Epinienides,  and  Menandcr;  though  it  is  scarcely  sus- 
pected by  any  one,  that  he  quotes  or  refers  to  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripide.s.  There  is,  however  (Dr.  A.  Clarke  observes),  such  a  similarity 
between  the  following  quotations  and  the  apostle's  words,  that  we  are  almost 
persuaded  that  they  were  present  to  his  comprehensive  mind  ;  and  if  tliey 
were,  he  extends  the  thought  infinitely  higher,  by  language  incomparably 
more  exalted. 

ITim.  vi.  25.  'Ojuax^pios  xxi  /jsvc;  Auv»ir7^;,  cBxo-iX'uj  t»»  ,ixri\ivovT*», 
XXI  K-jpio;  T„v  xvpiiuavTo)!-.  The  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  the  King  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords. 

The  Supreme  Being  is  also  styled  the  King  of  kings,  and  the  Blessed,  by 
iEschylus  in  his  tragedy  of  the  Supplicants : 

Avx?    XV-XXTIOV,   fiXXXfXV 
MxXXpTXTf,   XXt    TtKSMV 

Ti;L£.3Txrow  xpxTo,-.  Ver.  520.   Ed.  Person. 

"O  King  of  kings,  most  Blessed  of  the  blessed,  most  Perfect  of  the 
perfect." 

ITim.  vi.  16.  "O /uovot  f^«v  «5awxir.x»,  «:..;  c.x»i,»  c^foe-.TCv.— Who  only 
hath  immortality,  dwelling  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  come  unto. 

In  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  there  is  a  sublime  address  to  Jove,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract : 

KXTIXil,-    OA.U/U7C* 

Mxp.uxpcir<r»»  atyKjiy.  Ver.  608.    EdiL  Brunck. 

"  But  thou,  an  cverduring  potentate,  dost  inhabit  the  refulgent  splendour 
of  Olympus!" 

"Thi.s  passage,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "is  grand  and  noble  ;  but  how  insigni- 
ficant does  it  appear,  when  contrasted  with  the  superior  sublimity  of  the 
inspired  writer !  The  deity  of  Sophocles  dwells  in  the  dazzling  splendour 
of  lieaven  ;  tiut  the  God  of  Paul  inhabits  light,  so  dazzling  and  so  resplen- 
dent, that  it  is  perfectUy  unapproachable !" 

Once  more,  in  2  Tim.  iv.  7.  we  read,  T:v  xywtA  tov  xxXnv  xyovir/ixi,  to« 
Jfs.uoi/  TiT  =  >..-xx.    I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course. 

There  is  a  passage  in  tin-  Alceslis  of  E%iripides,  in  which  the  very  ex- 
pressions usnl  here  by  the  apostle  are  found,  and  spoken  on  the  occasion 
of  a  wife  laying  down  fier  life  for  her  husband,  when  both  his  parents  bad 
refused  to  do  it. 

Oux  H3iX.i!tf-x$  cuS*  <T0%.^i(O-x;  ^livav 
Tou  reu  jrpo  jrxijo;-  xKKx  Ti)»  J"  tlac-are 

uvxix*  oSviixv,  itv  (y-jj  XXI  fltnTifix 
nxrifx  Ti  y'  ivSixaif  XV  iyoi/i<iv  juoviiv' 
Kxi  im  xi>.5v  y'  xr  tuvV  xy-jiv  i|ya.-n(rcu, 
Tcu  rt-j  s-(J5  ^xiSsi  xxrixvj^y.  AlCCgt.  V.  £44. 

"Thou  wouldest  not,  neither  darest  ihou  to  die  for  thy  son ;  but  has* 
suffered  this  strange  woman  to  do  it,  whom  I  justly  esteem  to  be  alone  m* 
father  and  mother:  thou  vioxMest  have  fought  a  good  fight  had'st  thoi 
died  for  thv  sun." 

The  xx>.t.-  xy  ,v,  good  fight,  was  used  amon?  the  Greeks  '.-.  express  a 
contest  of  the  most  honourable  kind:  and  in  this  s<nse  the  apostle  uses  it. 
(Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  1  Tim.  vi.  16.,  and  on  2Tiin.  iv.S.> 
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active  life,  with  a  mind  stored  with  the  most  ample  and  vari- 
ous treasures  of  science  and  knowledge.  He  himself  tells 
lis,  that  the  distinguished  progress  which  he  had  made  was 
known  to  all  the  Jews,  and  that  in  this  literary  career  he  left 
all  his  co-equals  and  contemporaries  far  behind  him.  I  pro- 
fited in  ike  Jewish  religioii  above  my  fe.Uow.s.  A  person  pos- 
sessed of  natural  abilities  so  signul,  of  literary  acquisitions 
so  extensive,  of  an  activity  and  spirit  so  enterprising,  and  of 
an  integrity  and  probity  so  inviolate,  the  wisdom  of  God 
judged  a  fit  instrument  to  employ  in  displaying  the  banners 
and  spreading  tho  triumphs  of  Christianity  among  mankind. 
A  neglitrenl  greatness,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  appears  in 
his  writmgs.  Full  of  the  dignity  of  his  subject,  a  torrent  of 
sacred  eloquence  bursts  forth,  and  bears  down  every  thing 
before  it  with  irresistible  rapidity.  He  stays  not  to  arrange 
and  harmonize  his  words  and  periods,  but  rushes  on,  as  his 
vast  ideas  transport  him,  borne  away  by  the  sublimity  of  his 
theme.  Hence  his  frequent  and  prolix  digressions,  though 
at  the  same  time  his  all-comprehensive  mind  never  loses 
sight  of  his  subject ;  but  he  returns  from  these  excursions, 
resumes  and  pursues  it  with  an  ardour  and  strength  of  reason- 
ing that  astonishes  and  convinces."'  What  a  treasure  of 
divinity  and  morality  is  contained  in  his  epistles  !  which, 
"  as  examples  of  a  nervous,  invigorating,  commanding  style, 
have  seldom  been  equalled,  never  excelled.  The  instruc- 
tions they  contain  are  delivered  with  a  simple  gravity  and 
concinnity  that  commands  the  attention,  and  is  as  much  supe- 
rior to  high-wrought  ornaments  of  professed  rhetoricians  as 
the  native  uncut  diamond,  to  the  furbished,  glittering  paste. 
Vet  are  they  not  deficient  in  those  beauties  which  captivate 
the  refined  taste.  Although  professedly  didactic,  there  are 
few  pieces  of  composition  that  afford  a  richer  variety  of  ap- 

Cropriate  figure.  There  is  scarcely  a  species  of  trope  that 
as  been  noticed  by  rhetoricians  that  may  not  be  found  in  one 
part  or  other  of  these  books,  and  always  in  an  apposite  situa- 
tion. 

"  Nor  are  there  wanting  instances  of  a  strength  of  figure 
only  to  be  equalled  by  the  importance  of  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed. As  such,  the  description  of  the  powerful  efficacy 
of  the  promises  and  threats  of  God  may  be  produced.  '  The 
word  of  God  is  living  and  energetic,  and  more  cutting  than 
any  two-edged  sword,  dividing  even  to  the  separation  of  soul 
and  spirit,  of  joints  and  marrow,  and  a  discerner  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.'  Again,  when  the  apostle 
expresses  his  desire  to  be  useful  even  to  the  death,  to  his 
converts  ;  how  noble  and  appropriate  to  men  accustomed  to 
the  sacrificial  rites  is  his  expression  !  '  Yea,  and  if  I  be 
poured  out  as  a  libation  {jrTnihy.-xi)  upon  the  sacrifice  and  ser- 
vice of  your  faith,  I  joy  and  rejoice  with  you  all.'  And  how 
full  of  affection  and  exultationls  his  figurative  appellation  of 
the  Philippians ;  '"My  brethren,  beloved  and  longed  for,  my 
joy  and  my  crown  !'  Is  there  any  thing  in  any  of  the  hea- 
then moralists  comparable  to  that  fine  description  of  charity 
in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ? 
8 f  taking  xmth  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels  is  nothing  in 
comparison  of  charity  ;  and  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angek 
can  never  exceed  this  description.  All  the  powers  of  logic 
and  rhetoric  are  to  be  seen  and  felt  in  the  fifteenth  chapter 
of  the  same  epistle  ;  and  what  affecting  solemnity  does  it  add 
to  that  most  solemn  service  of  our  liturgy,  the  burial  of  the 
dead!  But  it  is  not  in  the  use  of  figures  only  that  the  excel- 
lence of  the  apostle's  style  consists.  For  appropriate  diction 
he  is  unrivalled,  and  occasionally  he  rises  into  a  sublimity 
of  expression  that  carries  his  readers  above  themselves,  and, 
while  it  astonishes,  convinces  or  persuades  with  a  delight- 
ful violence.  When  he  undertakes  to  describe  the  goodness 
of  our  Maker  in  providing  for  us  the  means  of  salvation,  the 
reader  is  transported  with  gratitude,  and  overwhelmed  with 
self-abasement.  When  he  exultingly  depicts  the  excellences 
of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  he  commands  the  enraptured 
mind,  and  we  are  '  lost  in  wonder,  love,  and  praise  !'  When 
he  concisely  describes  his  suiferings,  the  constancy,  the  joy- 
ous triumphing  in  the  midst  of  tortures,  of  the  primitive  pro- 
pagators of  Christianuy,  we  require  a  new  idea  of  the  human 
mind  ;  we  are  tempted  to  imagine  the  persons  he  speaks  of 
to  be  superior  beings,  and  to  render  them  our  humble  adora- 
tion, till  recalled  by  the  assurance  that  it  is  by  the  might  of 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  these  holy  men  so  nobly  won  their  heavenly 
irown.     When  we  read  his  exulting  and  fervent  expressions 

»  Harvrood's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  pp.  200. 202. 


of  delight  in  the  Gospel,  and  thankfulness  for  the  glorious 
office  o?  an  apostle,  how  do  we  feel  our  hearts  burn  within 
us  at  being  permitted  by  the  good  providence  of  God  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  privileges  so  admirably  extolled  by  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

"  Occasionally,  too,  the  student  of  the  epistles  is  at  once 
astonished  and  delighted  by  a  fervency  of  language  unexam- 
pled in  any  other  writer.  Words  of  the  most  intense  signi- 
fication are  accumulated,  and,  by  their  very  strength,  are 
made  to  express  their  weakness  when  compared  with  the  in- 
expressible greatness  of  their  o])ject.  Our  language  canno* 
express  the  force  of  k-/5'  i/V4«gfc/i«v  si?  twoixav  a'tmiov  /B^goc  iojfm 
(2  Cor.  iv.  17.),  which  is  but  faintly  shadowed  forth  in  the 
translation  of  an  eminent  critic,  '  an  excessively  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory.'  Numerous,  and  some,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  striking  examples  occur,  but  cannot  be  ade- 
quately displayed  in  any,  even  the  best  translation.  Even 
the  ordinary  grammatical  compounds  are  not  sufficient  for  the 
glowing  ideas  of  the  apostle.  Thus,  wishing  to  express  his 
own  utter  worthlessness  considered  in  himself,  he  makes  use 
of  a  comparative,  found  only  in  the  most  exalted  sentencdB 
of  the  classic  authors :  e^o/  t«  iK-i^^TOTig^tt,,  not  unaptly  ren- 
dered by  our  translators  '  less  than  the  least.'  "^ 

Another  excellence  in  Saint  Paul's  writings  is  presented  lo 
our  notice  in  the  admirable  art  with  which  he  interests  the 
passions,  and  engages  the  affections  of  his  hearers.  Under 
the  present  depravity  of  human  nature,  our  reason  being  en- 
feebled, and  our  passions  consequently  grown  powerful,  it 
must  be  of  great  service  to  engage  these  in  the  cause  ws 
would  serve ;  and  therefore,  his  constant  endeavour  w  :, — 
not  only  to  convince  the  reason  of  his  hearers,  but '  aiarm 
and  interest  their  passions.  And,  as  hope  and  fear  are  ''with 
the  bulk  of  mankind)  the  main-springs  of  human  action,  to 
these  he  addressed  himself  most  effectually, — not  by  cold 
speculation  upon  abstract  fitnesses,  but  by  the  awful  assu- 
rances of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  to  an  eternity  of  happi- 
ness or  misery.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  who  can  hear 
without  trembling,  that, — the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from 
heaven,  with  his  mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire,  taking  ven- 
geance on  the  ungodly ;  who  shall  he  pimished  with  everlasting 
destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lard,  and  from  the  glory  of 
his  power  !  And  the  happiness  of  heaven  he  describes  by 
words  so  strong,  as  to  baffle  the  expression  of  all  language 
but  his  own, — -by  a  weight  of  glory  infinite  and  eternal  beyond 
all  hyperbole  or  conception. 

Thus  the  apostle  secured  the  passions  of  those  to  whom 
he  directed  his  epistles  :  and  he  equally  engaged  their  affec- 
tions by  his  endearing  manner  of  address.  Has  he  occasion 
to  introduce  any  subject,  which  he  is  afraid  will  prejudice 
and  disgust  his  bigoted  countrymen  the  Jews  ?  He  announces 
it  with  a  humility  and  modesty  that  secures  the  attention, 
and  with  an  insinuating  form  of  address  to  which  nothing 
can  be  denied.  "This  appears  particularly  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  where  we  see  with  what  reluctance  and  heart- 
felt grief  he  mentions  the  ungrateful  truth  of  the  Jews'  re- 
jection of  the  Messiah,  ana  their  dereliction  by  God  fo^ 
their  insuperable  obstinacy.  How  studious  is  he  to  provoke 
them  to  jealousy  and  emulation  by  the  example  of  the  Gen 
tiles,  and  how  many  persuasive  and  cogent  arts  and  argu 
merits  does  he  employ  to  win  them  over  to  the  relioion  of 
Jesus !  In  these  delicate  touches,  in  these  fine  arts  of  moral 
suasion.  Saint  Paul  greatly  excels. ^  Upon  occasion,  a|so 
we  find  him  employing  the  most  keen  and  cutting  raillery  ii\ 
satirizing  the  faults  and  foibles  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote. 
With  what  sarcastic  pleasantry  does  he  animadvert  upon  the 
Corinthians  for  their  injudicious  folly,  in  suffering  themselves 
to  be  duped  by  a  false  judaizing  teacher !  A  more  delicate 
and  poignant  instance  of  irony,  than  the  following  passage, 
is  perhaps  nowhere  to  be  met  with :  What  is  it,  says  he  to 
the  Corinthians,  wherein  you  were  inferior  to  other  churches, 
except  that  I  myself  was  not  burthensome  to  you  (by  taking 
any  acknowledgment  for  niy  labours)  ?  do  forgive  me  this 
wrong.  (2  Cor.  xii.  13.)— To  his  eloquence,  as  a  public 
speaker,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  Lycaonians,  who  (as 
we  have  already  remarked)'  foolishly  imagining  the  gods  to 
have  descended  from  heaven  among  them  in  the  persons  of 
Barnabas  and  Paul,  called  the  former  Jupiter,  and  the  latter 
Mercury,  because  he  was  the  chief  speaker.     And  though  it 

«  Gospel  Advocate,  vol.  iv.  p.  364.  (Boston,  Massachusetts,  1824.) 
»  See  an  instance  in  his  episile  to  Philemon,  ui..on  is  particularly  illuc 
trated  ia  Sect.  XV.  §§  III.  V.  infra. 
*  See  p.  326.  supra. 
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is  said  his  bodily  presence  was  mean,  and  Ins  speech  contemp- 
tible, yet  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  this  was  the  asper- 
sion of  his  enemies,  the  effusion  of  malignity,  to  defame  and 
sink  him,  and  ruin  his  usefulness."' 


SECTION  II. 

OBSERVATIONS    ON   THE    APOSTOLICAL    EPISTLES    IN    OKNERAL, 
AND   THOSE   OF   SAINT    PAUL   IN   PARTICULAR. 

I.  Importance  of  the  Epistles. — J\i''ature  of  theae  -writings. — 
II.  Kumber  and  order  of  the  Efiislles,  particvlarhj  those  of 
Paul. — III.  Of  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  their  order. — IV. 
General  plan  of  the  apostolic  Epistles. — V.  Causes  of  their 
obscurity  connidcrcd  and  explained. —  Observations  on  the 
phruaeoloffy  of  Paul  in  particular. 

I.  The  Epistles,  or  letters  addressed  to  various  Christian 
communities,  and  also  to  individuals,  by  the  apostles  Paul, 
James,  Peter,  .John,  and  Jude,  form  the  second  principal  di- 
vision of  the  New  Testament.  These  writings  abundantly 
confirm  all  the  material  facts  related  in  the  Gospel  and  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  The  particulars  of  our  Saviour's  life  and 
death  are  often  referred  to  in  them,  as  grounded  upon  the  un- 
doubted testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  and  as  being  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Christian  religion.  The  speedy  propagation 
of  the  Christian  faith,  recorded  in  the  Acts,  is  confirmed  be- 
yond all  contradiction  by  innumerable  passages  in  the  Epis- 
tles, written  to  the  churches  already  planted ;  and  the  mira- 
culous gifts,  with  which  tlie  apostles  were  endued,  are  often 
appealed  to  in  the  same  writings,  as  an  undeniable  evidence 
of  the  divine  mission  of  the  apostles.- 

Though  all  the  essential  aoctrines  and  precepts  of  tiie 
Christian  religion  were  unquestionably  taught  by  our  Saviour 
himself,  and  are  contained  in  the  Gospels,  yet  it  is  evident 
to  any  person  who  attentively  studies  the  Epistles,  that  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  commentaries  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  addressed  to  particular  Christian  societies  or  persons, 
in  order  to  explain  and  apply  those  doctrines  more  fully,  to 
confute  some  growing  errors,  to  compose  differences  and 
schisms,  to  reform  abuses  and  corruptions,  to  excite  Chris- 
tians to  holiness,  and  to  encourage  them  against  persecutions. 
And  since  these  Epistles  were  written  (as  we  nave  already 
shown)  under  divine  inspiration,  and  have  uniformly  been 
received  by  the  Christian  church  as  the  jiroductions  of  in- 
spired writers,  it  consequently  follows  (notwithstanding  some 
writers  have  insinualea  that  they  are  not  of  equal  authority 
with  the  Gospels,  wlile  others  would  reject  them  altogether) 
that  what  the  apostl®  have  delivered  in  these  Epistles,  as 
necessary  to  be  belieMed  or  done  by  Christians,  must  be  as 
necessary  to  be  believed  and  practised  in  order  to  salvation, 
as  the  doctrines  and  piecepts  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self, and  recorded  in  tie  Gospels :  because  in  writing  these 
Epistles,  the  sacred  pet  men  were  the  servants,  apostles,  am- 
bassadors and  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mys- 
teries of  God,  and  their  doctrines  and  precepts  are  the  will, 
the  mind,  the  truth,  and  the  commandments  of  God  himself.- 
On  account  of  the  fullei  displays  of  evangelical  truth  con- 
tained in  this  portion  of  .he  sacred  volume,  the  Epistles  have 
by  some  divines  been  t«rmed  the  poctrinal  books  of  the 
New  Testament. 

That  the  preceding  view  of  the  Epistles  is  correct,  will 
appear  from  the  following  considerations. 

In  the  FIRST  place  they  announce  and  explain  doctrines,  (f 
which  our  Saviour  had  nut  fully  treated  in  his  discourses,  and 
which  cnn.icquently  are  not  dearly  delivered  in  the  Gospels. 

Thus  there  were  some  thiigs  which  our  Saviour  did  not  fully 
and  clearlj  explain  to  his  disciples  (John  xvi.  12.),  but  accom- 
modated his  expressions  to  taose  prejudices  in  which  they  had 
been  educated.  Of  this  desciption  were  his  discourses  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  his  kingdon; ;  which,  agreeably  to  the  erroneous 
notions  then  entertained  by  tticir  countrymen,  the  apostles  ex- 
pected would  be  a  temporal  kijgdom,  and  accompanied  with  the 
rame  pomp  and  splendour  whi^  are  the  attendants  of  an  earthly 

'  Dr.  Hanvood's  Introd.  to  the  Ndv  Test.  vol.  i.  p^  202.  See  also  Micliaol. 
ie's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  pp.  119 — 1.")9.  Bp.  Newton's  Dissertation  on  St.  Paul's 
Eloqiience.  (VVorks,  vol.  v  pp.  34S-e71.)  Dr.  Kennicott's  Retnarks  on  the 
CHd  Testament  and  Sermons,  pp.  369w379.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  1  Tim.  vi.  15. 
»nd2Tim.  iv.8. 

•  See  particularly  1  Cot .  xii.  and  xtr. 

'  Dr.  VVhitby's  General  Preface  tothe  Epistles,  §  1.    On  the  eubject  of 
■he  preceding  paragraph,  see  also  Ar-.hb.  Magee's  Discourses,  voL  i.  pp. 
in— 474.  and  voi.  ii.  p.  317.  et  seq. 
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monarchy.  This  opinion  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  mmds  of 
the  apostles,  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  think  7)ropcr  to  eradicate 
it  all  at  once,  but  rather  chose  to  remove  it  by  gentle  and  easy 
degrees.  Accordingly,  in  compliance  with  their  prejudices,  we 
find  him  describing  his  kingdom,  and  the  pre-eminence  they 
were  to  enjoy  in  it,  by  eating  and  drinking  at  his  table,  and  ait' 
ting  on  thrones,  and  judging  the  tivelve  tribes  of  Inrael.  (Luke 
xxii.  .30.    Matt.  xix.  28.) 

But  after  the  Holy  Spirit  had  given  the  apostles  clear  and 
distinct  apprehensions  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
and  the  real  nature  of  its  happiness,  we  find  what  noble  repre- 
sentations they  give  of  the  glories  which  are  laid  up  in  Heaven 
for  true  Christians,  and  what  powerful  arguments  they  derive 
thence,  in  order  to  persuade  them  not  to  set  their  minds  upon 
the  things  of  this  world.  They  describe  the  happiness  of  the 
world  to  come  by  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and 
that  fadcth  not  aiuuy  (1  Pet.  i.  4.)  ;  by  a  7iviv  heaven,  and  a 
netu  earth,  -wherein  dwelleth  righteousness  (2  Pet.  iii.  13.), 
■where  God  shall  be  all  in  all  (1  Cor.  xv,  28  )  :  he  shall  reign 
with  an  absolute  dominion,  and  it  shall  be  our  honour  and  hap- 
piness that  God  is  exalted-,  and  they  exhort  us  not  to  set  our 
minds  upon  the  things  that  are  seen,  and  are  temporal,  but  on 
those  things  -which  are  not  seen,  and  are  eternal.  (2  Cor.  iv.  18.) 

Again,  it  was  the  same  prejudice  concerning  the  temporal 
glories  of  Christ's  kingdom  which  caused  his  disciples  to  rni.s- 
understand  the  meaning  of  his  various  clear  and  explicit  dis- 
courses concerning  his  suflerings,  death,  and  resurrection.  (See 
Mark  ix.  10.  Luke  ix.  45.  xviii.  ;14.)  They  vainly  expected 
that  their  master  would  gain  earthly  conquests  and  triumphs, 
and  they  could  not  apprehend  how  he  should  become  glo- 
rious through  sufferings.  In  consequence  of  these  mistaken 
ideas,  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  and  its  saving  effects  were  not 
understood  by  the  apostles  (Matt.  xvi.  22.),  until  our  Saviour 
had  opened  their  understandings  by  his  discourses  on  this  subject 
after  his  resurrection  ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  expect  so  perfect 
an  exposition  of  that  great  and  fundamental  article  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Gospels  as  in  the  Epistles,  in  which  Christ^ s  dying 
for  our  sins,  and  rising  again  for  our  justification,  is  every 
where  insisted  upon  as  the  foundation  of  all  our  hopes;  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross  is  there  spoken  of  as  a  truth  of  such  im- 
portance, that  Saint  Paul  (1  Cor.  ii.  2.),  in  comparison  of  it. 
despises  every  other  kind  of  knowledge,  whether  divine  or  human. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  apostles  deduce  those  powerful  motives  to 
obedience,  which  are  taken  from  the  love,  humility,  and  conde- 
scension of  our  Lord,  and  the  right  which  he  has  to  our  service 
having  purchased  us  with  the  price  of  his  blood.  (See  1  Cor.  vi 
20.  2  Cor.  v.  15.  Gal.  ii.  20.  Tit.ii.  14.  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19.)  Henc< 
they  derive  those  great  obligations,  which  lie  upon  Christians  tc 
exercise  the  duties  of  mortification  and  self-denial ;  of  crucifying 
the  flesh  -with  the  affections  and  lusts  (Gal.  v.  24.  vi.  14.  Rom. 
vi.  6.  1  Pet.  iv.  1,2.);  of  patience  under  aflflictions,  and  rejoicing 
in  tribulations  (Phil.  iii.  10.  2  Tim.  ii.  11,  12.  1  Pet.  ii.  19.  &c, 
iv.  13.)  ;  of  being  dead  to  this  world,  and  seeking  those  things 
-which  are  above,  ivhere  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 
(Col.  iii.  1.  &c.)  Thus,  as  our  Saviour  spoiled  principalities 
and  powers,  and  triumphed  over  his  enemies  by  the  cross 
(Col.  ii.  15.),  so  the  believer  overcomes  the  world  by  being  cru- 
cified to  it ;  and  becomes  more  than  conqueror  through  Christ 
that  loved  him. 

Once  more,  it  is  in  the  Epistles  principally,  that  we  are  clearly 
taught  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  to  make  one  church  with  the 
Jews,  Our  Lord,  indeed,  had  intimated  this  glorious  eventin  some 
general  expressions,  and  also  in  some  of  his  parables  (see  Matt, 
viii.  1.  XX.  1.  Luke  xv.  11.  &c.)  ;  and  the  numerous  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  foretell  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  were 
sufficient  to  convince  the  Jews,  that  in  the  times  of  the  Messiah, 
God  would  reveal  the  knowledge  of  himself  and  his  will  to  the 
world  more  fully  than  ever  he  had  done  before.  But  the  extraor- 
dinary value  which  they  had  for  themselves,  and  the  privilegea 
which  they  fancied  were  pe^Viliar  to  their  own  nation,  made 
them  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  Gentiles  should  ever  hefellois- 
heirs  with  the  Jews,  of  the  same  body  or  church  with  them,  and 
partakers  of  the  same  promises  in  Christ  by  the  Gospel.  (Eph. 
iii;  6.)  This  Saint  Peter  himself  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to 
believe,  till  he  was  convinced  by  a  particular  vision  vouchsafed  to 
him  for  that  purpose.  (AcU  x.  28.)  And  Saint  Paul  tells  us 
that  this  was  a  mystery  which  was  but  newly  revealed  to  the 
apostles  by  the  Spirit  (Eph.  iii.  5.)  :  and  therefore  not  fully  dis- 
covered  by  Christ  before. 

Lastly,  it  is  in  the  Epistles  chiefly  that  the  ineflBcacy  of  the 
law  to  procure  our  justification  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  ceseatioB 
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of  Hie  law,  and  the  eternal  and  unt  nangeable  nature  of  Christ's 
priesthood  are  set  forth.  Compare  Rom.  iii.  20.  25.  Gal.  ii.  21. 
iii.  16.  V.  2.  5.  Heb.  ix.  10.  vii.  18.  v.  5,  6.   vii.  24,  25 

Secondly,  in  the  Epistles  only  we  have  instructions  concern- 
mg  many  great  and  necessary  duties. 

Such  are  the  following,  viz.  that  all  our  thanksgivings  are  to 
be  offered  up  to  God  in  the  name  of  Christ.'  The  duties  which 
we  owe  to  our  civil  governors  are  only  hinted  in  these  words  of 
Christ — "Render  unto  Cxsar  the  thing's  that  are  Cxsai-'s," 
but  are  enlarged  upon  in  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Romans 
(xiii.),  and  to  Titus  (iii.  1.),  and  also  in  the  first  Epistle  of 
Saint  Peter,  (ii.  10.  17.)  In  like  manner  the  duties,  which  we 
owe  to  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  (our  spirittial  governors), 
are  more  expressly  taught  in  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians  (vi.  C),  the  Thessalonians  (IThess.  v.  12,  13.),  and  to 
the  Hebrews,  (xiii.  17,  18.)  Lastly,  all  the  duties  belonging  to 
the  relations  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  masters 
and  servants,  are  particularly  treated  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians  (v.  28 — 33.  vi.  1 — 9.),  and  the  Colossians  (iii.  II — 
25.) ;  but  are  scarcely  ever  mentioned  in  the  Gospels.  This  is 
a  convincing  argument  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  influenced  the 
pens  of  the  apostles,  not  only  regarded  the  particular  exigencies 
of  the  Christians  who  lived  in  tho§e  times,  but  also  directed  the 
sacred  writers  to  enlarge  on  such  points  of  doctrine  and  practice 
as  were  of  imiversal  concern,  and  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
faithful  in  all  succeeding  generations.2  It  is  true  that  the  imme- 
diate occasio7i  of  several  of  the  epistles  was  the  con-ection  of 
errors  and  irregularities  in  particular  churches  :^  but  the  expe- 
rience of  all  succeeding  ages, .  to  our  own  time,  has  shown  the 
necessity  of  such  cautions,  and  the  no  less  necessity  of  attending 
to  the  diities  which  are  directly  opposite  to  those  sins  and  irregu- 
larities, and  which  the  apostles  take  occasion  fi-om  thence  to  lay 
down  and  enforce.  And  even  their  decisions  of  cases  concerning 
meats  and  drinks,  and  the  observation  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and 
similar  doubts  which  were  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  converts,  in  the 
Jirst  occasion  of  them : — even  these  rules  also  are,  and  will 
always  be,  our  surest  guides  in  all  points  relating  to  church 
liberty,  and  the  use  of  things  indifferent ;  when  the  grounds  of 
those  decisions,  and  the  directions  consequent  upon  them,  are 
duly  attended  to,  and  applied  to  cases  of  the  like  nature  by  the 
rules  of  piety  and  prudence,  especially  in  one  point,  which  is  of 
universal  concern  in  life,  viz.  the  duty  of  abstaining  from  many 
things  which  are  in  themselves  innocent,  if  we  foresee  that  they 
will  give  offence  to  weak  Christians,  or  be  the  occasion  of 
leading  others  into  sin. 

II.  The  Epistles  contained  in  the  New  Testament  are 
twenty-one  in  number,  and  are  generally  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  and  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles. Of  these  apostolical  letters,  fourteen  were  written  by 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  ;  they  are  not  placed  in  our 
Bibles  according  to  the  order  of  time  when  they  were  com- 
posed, but  according  to  the  supposed  precedence  of  the  socie- 
ties or  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Thus,  the 
epistles  to  churches  are  disposed  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  cities  or  places  whither  they  were  sent.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  stands  first,  because  Rome  was  the  chief  city  of 
the  Roman  empire  :  this  is  followed  by  the  two  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians,  because  Corinth  was  a  large,  polite,  and  re- 
nowned city.-  To  them  succeeds  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
who  were  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia,  a  region  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  which  were  several  churches.  Next  follows  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  because  Ephesus  was  the  chief  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  strictly  so  called.  Afterwards  come  the  Epis- 
tles to  the  Philippians,  Colossians,  and  ThessaJonians ;  for 
which  order  Dr.  Lardner  can  assign  no  other  probable  reason 
than  this,  viz.  that  Philippi  was  a  Roman  colony,  and,  there- 
fore, the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  was  placed  before  those 
to  the  Colossians  and  Thessalonians,  whose  cities  wre  not 
distinguished  by  any  particular  circumstance.  He  also 
thinks  It  not  unlikely  that  the  shortness  of  the  two  Epistles 
to  the  Thessalonians,  especially  of  the  second,  caused  them 
to  be  placed  last  among  the  letters  addressed  to  churches, 
yiough  in  point  of  time  they  are  the  earliest  of  Saint  Paul's 
hpistles. 

Among  the  Epistles  addressed  to  particular  persons,  those 
to  limothy  have  the  precedence,  as  he  was  a  favourite  disci- 

«  Compare  Eph.  v.  8.  20.     1  Thess.  v.  18.    Heb  xiii  14  15 

.h:  L'itl^eTpp:  fca  "''''  """'"'""^  """^'^^^  ■^-fi^^'"«  ^-^'"S  of 

'Such  were  the  corrupting  of  Christianity  with  mixtures  of  Tridaism 
^oni'^nf.^P^^'  'P°''^"y  fr  '""^  '■'^■'"^  Which' they  h'^^rreceWedrcont:" 
wn^ph^  diviBions  ameng  thetaselves,  neglect  of  the  assemblies  for  public 
worship,  and  misbehaviour  in  them,  the  dishonouring  of  marriage,  &c.  &c. 


pie  of  Saint  Paul,  and  also  because  those  Epistles  are  the 
longest  and  fullest.  To  them  succeeds  the  Epistle  to  Titus, 
who  was  an  evangelist ;  and  that  to  Philemon  is  placed  last, 
as  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  only  a  private  Christian. 
Last  of  all  comes  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  because  its 
authenticity  was  doubted  for  a  short  time  (though  without 
any  foundation,  as  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  page) ; 
Dr.  Lardner  also  thinks  that  it  was  the  last  written  of  all 
St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

Some  learned  men,  who  have  examined  the  chronology  of 
Saint  Paul's  Epistles,  have  proposed  to  arrange  them  in  our 
Bibles,  according  to  the  order  of  time  :  but  to  this  classifica- 
tion there  are  two  serious  objections,  viz.  1.  The  order  of 
their  dates  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  or  unanimously  set- 
tled; and,  2,  Very  considerable  difficulty  will  attend  the  altera- 
tion of  that  order  which  has  been  adopted  in  all  the  editions 
and  versions  of  the  New  Testament.  This  was  the  received 
arrangement  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  who  fliourishtd  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  and  probably  also  of  Irenaeus, 
who  lived  in  the  second  century.  Consequently  it  is  the  most 
ancient  order  :  in  Dr.  Lardner's  judgment  it  is  the  best  that 
can  be  adopted  ;"•  and  therefore  Ave  have  retained  the  received 
order  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  work.  As,  however,  a 
knowledge  of  the  order  in  which  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  were 
written,  cannot  fail  to  be  both  instructive  and  useful  to  the 
biblical  student,  we  have  deemed  it  proper  to  subjoin  a 
Table  of  their  Chronological  Order  (as  established  in  the 
subsequent  pages),  which  exhibits  the  places  where,  and  the 
times  when,  they  were  in  all  probability  respectively  written. 
The  dates,  &c.  assigned  by  Dr.  Lardner  and  other  learned 
men,  are  duly  noticed  in  the  following  pages. 


EPI.STLES. 

1  Thessalonians 

2  Thessalonians 

Galaticuis 

1  Corinthians 
Romans 

2  Corinthians 
Ephesians 
Philippians 
Colossians     • 
Philemon  • 

Hebrews 

1  Timothy- 
Titus  - 

2  Timothy 


PLACES. 

Corinth 

-  Corinth  • 

Corinth  - 

-  Ephesus 
Corinth 


!  Macedonia, 

;  (perhaps  from  Philippi) 
Rome 


52 

-  52 
S  At  the  close  of  52 
(  or  early  in  53 

-  57 
About  the  end  of  57 
or  the  beginning  of  58 

-  58 


61 


-  Rome 
Rome 

•  Rome     - 

i  Italy  ; 

'  (perhaps  from  Rome)  \ 

•  Macedonia 
Macedonia 

-  Rome 


<  Before  the  end  of  62 
(  or  the  beginning  of  (53 
62 
5  Alout  the  end  of  62 
^  or  early  in  63 

S  About  the  end  of  62 
I  01  early  in  63 

.  64 
64 

-     65 


III.  The  Catholic  Epistles  are  leven  in  number,  and  contain 
the  letters  of  the  apostles  Jar.  es,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude. 
They  are  termed  Catholic,'  that  is,  general  or  universal,  be- 
cause they  are  not  addressed  to  the  believers  of  some  parti- 
cular city  or  country,  or  to  individual?,  as  Saint  Paul's  Epis- 
tles were,  but  to  Christians  in  gen©-al,  or  to  Christians  of 
several  countries.  The  subjoined  taMe  exhibits  the  dates  of 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  also  the  places  where  they  were 
written,  agreeably  to  the  order  estaolished  in  the  following 
pages. 


EPISTLES. 

James    - 

1  Peter 

2  Peter  - 


PLACES.  A.  D. 

-    Judaea  -  -  -     61 

Rome-  -  •  64^ 

•  Rome      \.bout  the  beginning  of  6^ 
j  Unknowr  )  ^  68 
( (perhaps  Epbesus)  \          >  or  early  in  69 

•  Ephesus       -  \  ,    ■    en 
(  or  early  in  69 

Unknowi-  •  .       64  or  65 


1  John 

2  and  3  John     . 
Jude 

•  ^J'  ^^^  general  plan  on  which  the  Epistles  are  written 
\s,  first,  to  discuss  and  decide  the  controversy,  or  to  refute  the 
erroneous  notions,  which  had  arisen  in  the  church,  or  among 
the  persons  to  whom  they  are  adlressed,  and  which  was  the 
occasion  of  their  being  written ;  ind,  secondly,  to  recommend 
the  observance  of  those  duties,  which  would  be  necessary, 
and  of  absolute  importance  to  i\e  Christian  church  in  every 
age,  consideration  being  chiefly  given  to  those  particulai 
graces  or  virtues  of  the  Christian  character,  which  the  dis- 
putes that  occasioned  the  Epistes  might  tempt  them  to  neg- 
lect. In  pursuing  this  methcd,  regard  is  had,  firs*,  to  the 
nature  and  faculties  of  the  soui  of  man,  in  which  ihe  under- 
standing is  to  lead  the  way,  and  the  will,  affections,  and 
active  powers  are  to  follow  ;  jnd,  secondly,  to  the  nature  of 
religion  in  general,  which  is  a  reasonable  service,  teaching 
us  that  we  are  not  to  be  deternined  by  superstitious  fancies, 

)p.   Citj— b49. ,   4to.  vol. 
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*  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  vo.  vi 
407,  408. 

»  On  the  origin  and  reasons  of  t'lis  appellation,  eec  Chapter  IV.  Sect 
S  1.  infra. 
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nor  by  blind  passions,  but  by  a  sound  judgiunit  and  a  grxid 
'understanding  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God  ;  and  also  show- 
ing us  the  necessary  union  of  faith  and  practice,  of  truth  and 
holiness.  The  pious,  affectionate,  ana  faithful  manner  in 
which  the  apostles  admonish,  reprove,  exhort,  or  offer  conso- 
lation, can  only  be  adequately  appreciated  by  liim,  who,  by 
patient  and  diligent  study,  is  enabled  to  enter  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  the  inspired  authors. 

V.  Explicit  as  the  Epistles  unquestionably  are  in  all  fun- 
ilainentdl  points,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  parts  of 
them  are  more  diflicult  to  be  understood  than  the  Gospels." 
Tlie  reason  of  these  seemintr  difficulties  is  evident.  In  an 
Epistle  many  things  are  omilled,  or  only  slightly  mentioned, 
because  they  are  supposed  to  be  known  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressetl  ;  but,  to  a  person  unacquainted  with 
such  particulars,  they  cannot  but  present  considerable  difTi- 
culty.  The  affairs  discussed  by  fiaint  Paul  were  certainly 
well  known  to  the  persons  to  whom  he  wrote ;  who  conse- 
quently would  easily  apprehend  his  meaning,  and  see  the 
force  and  tendency  of  his  discourse.  As,  however,  we  who 
live  at  this  distance  of  time,  can  obtain  no  information  con- 
cerning the  occasion  of  his  writing,  or  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  persons  for  whom  his  Epistles  were  in- 
tended, except  what  can  be  collected  from  tlie  Epistles 
themselves,  it  is  not  strange  that  several  things  in  them 
should  appear  obscure  to  us.  Further,  it  is  evident  from 
many  passages,  that  he  answers  letters  sent,  and  questions 
proposed  to  him,  by  his  correspondents;  which,  if  they  had 
ueen  preserved,  would  have  illustrated  different  passages 
much  Detter  than  all  the  notes  of  commentators  and  critics. 

To  these  causes  of  obscurity,  which  are  common  to  all  the 
writers  of  the  Epistles,  we  may  add  some  that  are  peculiar 
10  Saint  Paul,  owing  to  his  style  and  fempcr.  Possessing 
■.ui  ardent,  acute,  and  fertile  mind  (as  we  have  seen  in  the 
preceding  section),  he  seems  to  have  written  with  great  ra- 
pidity, and  without  closely  attending  to  method.  Hence 
arise  those  frequent  parentheses  which  occur  in  his  Epistles. 
In  the  course  of  his  argument  he  sometimes  breaks  off  ab- 
ruptly, in  order  to  pursue  a  new  thought  that  is  necessary 
for  the  support  of  some  point  arising  from  the  subject,  though 
not  immediately  leading  to  it ;  and  when  he  has  exhausted 
!«uch  new  idea,  he  returns  from  his  digression  without  any 
tntimation  of  the  change  of  topic,  so  that  considerable  atten- 
tion is  requisite  in  order  to  retain  the  connection.  His  fre- 
quent changes  of  persons  and  propositions  of  objections, 
which  he  answers  without  giving  any  formal  intimation,  are 
also  causes  of  ambiguity.  To  these  we  may  add,  1.  The 
modern  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses,  which  dissolve  the 
connection  of  parts,  and  break  them  into  fragments  ;  and, 
2.  Our  uncertainty  concerning  the  persons  addressed,  as  well 
as  the  opinions  and  practices  to  which  the  great  apostle  of 
tlie  Gentiles  alludes,  sometimes  only  in  exhortations  and 
teproofs.2  Other  causes  of  obscurity  might  be  assigned,  but 
the  preceding  are  the  most  material ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
them,  if  we  study  with  a  rig/tl  spirit,  will  enable  us  to  ascer- 
tain the  rest  without  difficulty.  The  most  useful  mode  of 
studying  the  epistolary  writings  of  the  New  Testament  is, 
unquestionably,  that  proposed  and  recommended  by  Mr. 
Locke;  which,  having  been  already  noticed  when  treating  on 
the  doctrinal  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  not  nec^- 
sary  again  to  repeat.' 
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ON  THE  KPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS. 

f.  Date,  and  -where  -wrillen, — 11.  Genuineness  and  authenticily 
of  this  Epistle  ;  particularly  of  chapters  XV.  and  XVI. — 
III.    The  church  at  Rome,  when   and  by  -whom  founded. — 

«  The  following  remark  of  a  lale  excellent  writer,  on  the  Scriptures  in 
general,  is  particularly  applicable  to  Saint  Paul's  Epistles. — "Difficulties 
indeerl  there  are,  but  the  life-directing  precepts  they  contain  are  suffi- 
ciently easy  ;  and  he  who  reads  tlie  Scriptures  with  an  unprejudiced  mind, 
must  be  convinced,  inat  the  whole  end  they  hff\-e  in  view  is  to  lead  man- 
kind to  their  truest  and  best  happiness,  both  here  and  hereafter.  They 
inform  our  reason,  tliey  guide  our  consciences;  in  short,  they  have  tlie 


words  both  of  temporal  and  eternal  life."    Gilpin's  Sermons,  vol.  iv.  p.  335. 
eee  also  Mrs.  iVIorc's  Essay  on  Saint  Paul,  vol.  i.  pp.  59—72. 

*  Locke's  Essay  for  the  understanding  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  (Works, 
vol.  in.),  p.  275.  et  seq.  See  also  D     "  '    "  " 

ipostlos  and  Evansolists,  pp.  146 
•hsrurity  or  5kint  Paul's  Epistle 

»  aee  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  Chap.  V. 


»v!l,".'i  '  P_  .  ^*'  **?   ^^^  ^'^^  ^'■-  Graves's  Essay  on  the  Character  of  the 
"""'  "  "  146— Iti3.,  for  some  useful  remarks  on  the 


IV.  Occasion. — V.  Internal  state  of  the  church  at  Rome. — 
VI.  Scope. — VII.  Synopsis  of  its  contents. — VIII.  Observa- 
tions on  this  Epistle. 

I.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  though  fifth  in  order  ot 
time,  is  placed  first  of  all  the  apostolicalletters,  either  from 
the  pre-eminence  of  Rome,  as  being  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
or  because  it  is  the  longest  and  most  comprehensive  of  all 
Siiint  Paul's  Epistles.  Various  years  have  been  assigned 
for  its  date.  Van  Til  refers  it  to  the  year  55;  Langius, 
Bishop  Pearson,  Drs.  Mill  and  Whitby,  Fabricius,  Reinec- 
cius.  Professor  Stuart,  and  others,  to  the  year  57  :  Baronius, 
Michael  is.  Lord  Barrington,  Drs.  Benson  and  Lardner,  and 
Bishop  Tomline  to  the  year  58 ;  Archbishop  Usher  and  our 
Bible  chronology,  to  the  year  60 ;  Dr.  Hales  to  the  end  of 
58,  or  the  beginning  of  59;  and  Rosenmuller  to  the  end  of 
the  year  58.  The  most  probable  date  is  that  which  assigns 
this  Epistle  to  the  end  of  57,  or  the  beginning  of  58;  at 
which  time  Saint  Paul  was  at  Corinth,  whence  he  was  pre- 
paring to  go  to  Jerusalem  with  the  collections  which  had  been 
made  by  the  Christians  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  for  their 
poor  brethren  in  Judaea,  (Rom.  xv.  25 — 27.)^  The  Epistle 
was  dictated  hy  the  apostle  in  the  Greek  languaoe^  toTertius 
his  amanuensis  (xvi.  22.),  and  was  sent  to  the  church  at 
Rome,  l)y  Phoebe,  a  deaconess  of  the  church  at  Cenchrea 
(xvi.  1.),  whose  journey  to  Rome  afforded  Saint  Paul  an 
opportunity  of  writing  to  the  Christians  in  that  city.  That 
he  wrote  from  Corinth  is  further  evident  from  Romans  xvi. 
2.3.  where  he  sends  salutations  from  Erastus  the  chamberlain 
of  Corinth  (which  city,  we  learn  from  2  Tim.  iv.  20.  was  the 
place  of  his  residence),  and  from  Gains,  who  lived  at  Corinth 
(1  Cor.  i.  14.),  whom  Saint  Paul  terms  his  host,  and  the  host 
of  all  the  Christian  church  there. 

II.  That  this  Epistle  has  always  been  acknowledged  to 
be  a  genuine  and  authentic  production  of  Saint  Paul,  is  at- 
tested not  only  by  the  ancient  Syriac  and  Latin  versions, 
but  by  the  express  declarations  and  Quotations  of  Irenaeus,'' 
Theophilus  of  Antioch,"  Clement  of  Alexandria,^  Tertullian,^ 
Origen,'"  and  by  all  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers.  It  was  • 
also  cited  or  alluded  to  by  the  apostolic  fathers,"  Barnabas,'^ 
Clement  of  Rome,"'  Iffnatius,'^  Polycarp,'*  and  by  the 
churches  of  Vienna  and  Lyons. '^ 

The  genuineness  of  chapters  xv.  and  xvi.  has  been  of  late 
years  impugned  by  Heumann,  Semler,  Schott,  and  Eichhorn. 
Their  arguments  have  been  examined  in  detail,  and  most 
satisfactorily  refuted  by  Professor  Stuart,  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,'"  the  result  of  whose  researches 
proves,  first,  that  there  is  no  internal  evidence  to  prove  that 
these  c'^Dters  are  spurious ;  and  secondly,  that  no  external 
evidence  oi  any  considerable  weight  can  be  adduced  in  fa- 
vour of  this  supposition.  All  the  manuscripts  which  are  of 
any  authority  (with  some  variety  as  to  the  position  of  xvi, 
25 — 27.,  and  with  the  omission  of  these  verses  in  a  few 
cases)  are  on  the  side  of  the  genuineness  of  these  chapters. 
Jerome  mentions,'^  that  he  knew  of  some  manuscripts  which 
omitted  xvi.  25 — 27. ;  and  Wetstein  cites  a  Codex  Latinus 
which  also  omits  those  verses.  But  in  regard  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters,  no  authority 
from  manuscripts,  fathers,  or  versions,  warrants  us  in  sus- 
pecting them. 

III.  The  Scriptures  do  not  inform  us  at  what  time  or  by 
whom  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  at  Rome.  Those  who 
assert  that  the  church  in  that  city  was  founded  by  Saint  Pe- 
ter, can  produce  no  solid  foundation  for  their  opinion :  for,  if 
he  had  preached  the  Gospel  there,  it  is  not  likely  that  such 

«  This  opinion  is  satisfactorily  vindicated  at  considerable  length,  by  Dr. 
J.  F.  Flatt,  in  a  dissertation,  De  tempore,  quo  Pauli  epistola  ad  Romanot 
scripla  sit  (Tubingae,  1789) ;  reprinted  in  Pott's  and  Ruperti's  Sylloge  Com- 
mentationuni  Theologicarum,  vol.  ii.  pp.54 — 74. 

»  Bellarmine  and  Salmeron  imagined  that  this  epistle  was  written  in 
Latin,  but  this  notion  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  current  of  Christian 
antiquity ;  and  John  Adrian  Bolton,  a  German  critic,  fancied  that  it  was 
written  in  Aramaic,  but  he  was  amply  refuted  by  Griesbach.  Viser,  Herm. 
Sacr.  Nov.  Test,  pars  ii.  p.  354.  Rosenroiiller,  Scholia,  vol.  iii.  p.  359.  Thai 
Greek  was  the  original  language  we  have  already  proved,  supra,  Vol.  T 
pp.  193,  194. 

•  I^rdner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  163—165. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  3C3,  369. 
1  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  195—199. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  3S5— 388. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  222—^4. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  400—402. 
»  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  266—272. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  421-428. 

i»  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  375—377. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  432— 4.S1. 

It  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  471,  472. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  535. 

n  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  17,  IS. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  2S6,  ^. 

••  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  35. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  29b. 

'•  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  74. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  318. 

i»  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  9^}.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  329. 

'•  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  151. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  361. 

"  Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  pp.  4Z— W. 

,    ■*  Hieronymi  Comm.  inEph.  iii.  5. 
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rin  event  woull  have  been  left  unnoticed  in  the  Acts  of  the 
A.})osiles,  whore  the  labours  of  Peter  are  particularly  related 
with  those  of  Paul,  which  form  the  chief  subject  of  that 
book.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  author  of  this  Epistle 
should  hav?  made  uo  reference  whatever  to  this  circum- 
stance, if  ic  had  been  true.  There  is  still  less  plausibility 
in  the  opinion,  that  the  church  was  planted  at  Rome  by  the 
joint  labours  of  Peter  and  Paul,  for  it  is  evident  from  Ro- 
mans i.  8.  that  Paul  had  never  been  in  that  city  previously 
to  his  writing  this  Epistle.  As,  however,  the  fame  of  this 
church  had  reached  him  long  before  he  wrote  the  present 
letter  (xv.  23.),  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that  of  Dr. 
Benson,  Michaelis,  Rambach,  Rosennuiller,  and  other  critics, 
viz.  that  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  there  by  some  of 
those  persons  who  heard  Peter  preach,  and  were  converted  at 
Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost :  for  we  1<  am  from  Acts 
ii.  10.  that  there  were  then  at  Jerusalem,  strangers  of  Borne, 
Jews,  and  proselytes.  These  Roman  Jews,  on  their  return 
home,  doubtless  preached  Christ  to  their  countrymen  there,' 
and  probably  converted  some  of  them :  so  that  the  church 
at  Rome,  like  most  of  the  churches  in  Gentile  countries, 
was  at  first  composed  of  Jews.  But  it  was  soon  enlarged  by 
converts  from  among  the  religious  proselytes  to  Judaism, 
and  in  process  of  time  was  increased  by  the  flowing  in  of 
the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  who  gave  themselves  to  Christ  in 
such  numbers,  that,  at  the  time  Saint  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  their  conversion  was  much  spoken  of  through- 
out the  world,  (i.  8.)  Among  the  earliest  messengers  of  the 
faith  or  promoters  of  its  doctrines,  Andronicus  and  Junia 
may  be  enumerated  (Rom.  xvi.  7.),  and  also  Rufus,  the 
same,  perhaps,  whose  father  assisted  Jesus  Christ  in  bear- 
ina  the  cross,   (xvi.  13.  Mark  xv.  21.) 

IV.  The  occasion  of  writing  this  Epistle  may  easily  be 
collected  from  the  Epistle  itself.  It  appears  that  Saint  Paiil, 
who  had  been  made  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  Christians  at  Rome  by  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (Rom. 
xvi.  3.),  and  by  other  Jews  who  had  been  expelled  from 
Rome  oy  the  decree  of  Claudius  (Acts  xviii.  2.),  was  very 
desirous  of  seeing  them,  that  he  might  impart  to  them  some 
spiritual  gift  (Rom.  i.  8 — 13.  xv.  14.  xvi.  1.)  ;  but,  being 
prevented  from  visiting  them,  as  he  had  proposed,  in  his 
journey  into  Spain,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
that  presented  itself  to  him  by  the  departure  of  Phoebe  to 
Rome,  to  send  them  an  Epistle.  (Rom.  xvi.  1,2.)  Finding, 
however,  that  the  church  was  composed  partly  of  Heathens 
who  had  embraced  the  Gospel,  and  partly  of  Jews,  who, 
with  many  remaining  prejudices,  believed  in  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah ;  and  finding  also  that  many  contentions  arose  from 
the  Gentile  converts  claiming  equal  privileges  with  the  He- 
brew Christians  (which  claims  the  latter  absolutely  refused 
to  admit  unless  the  Gentile  converts  were  circumcised),  he 
wrote  this  Epistle  to  compose  these  differences,  and  to 
strengthen  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Christians  against  the 
insinuations  of  false  teachers ;  being  apprehensive  lest  his 
involuntary  absence  from  Rome  should  be  turned  by  the 
latter  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Gospel. 

V.  In  order  fully  to  understand  this  Epistle,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  be  acquainted  with  the  tenets  believed 
by  those  whcse  errors  the  apostle  here  exposes  and  confutes. 
It  is  clear  that  he  wrote  to  persons,  who  had  been  either 
Gentiles  or  Jews,  and  that  his  grand  design  was  to  remove 
the  prejudices  entertained  by  both  these  descriptions  of 
persons. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Gentiles,  who  lived  in  gross  ig- 
norance, did  not  trouble  themselves  much  concerning  the 
pardon  of  their  sins,  or  the  salvation  of  their  souls ;  and  the 
rest  believed  that  their  virtues  deserved  the  favour  of  their 
gods,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  if  there  were  any 
thing  to  expect  after  death.  They  also  thought  that  their 
vices  or  sins  were  expiated  by  their  virtues,  especially  if 
they  were  truly  sorry  for  the  crimes  they  had  committed ; 
for  they  declared  a  man  to  be  innocent  who  repented  of  his 
fault.  In  order  to  expiate  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  they  had 
recourse  to  purifications  and  sacrifices,  and  sometimes  offered 
human  victims ;  but  the  wisest  among  them  maintained  that 
nothing  was  more  fit  to  appease  the  Divinity  than  a  change 
of  life. 

The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  divided  all  mankind  into 
three  classes.  The  first  was  composed  of  righteous  men 
whose  righteousness  exceeded  their  sins;  the  second  com- 

*■  At  this  time  there  were  great  numbers  of  Jews  at  Rome.  .Joseplius 
relates  that  their  number  amounted  to  eight  thousand  (Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  .tvii. 
c.  12.);  and  Dion  Cassius  (lib.  xxxvii.  c.  17.)  informs  us  that  they  had 
tbtained  the  privilege  of  living  according  to  their  own  laws. 


prised  those  whose  righteousness  was  equal  to  tl.eir  sins; 
and  the  third  contained  wicked  men,  whose  siii.s  vwre  more 
in  number  than  their  good  deeds.  They  thought,  however, 
that  there  was  no  person  so  righteous  as  not  to  stand  in  need 
of  pardon :  but  they  believed  that  they  should  obtain  it  by 
repentance,  by  confession  of  their  sins,  by  almsgiving,  by 
prayer,  by  the  afflictions  which  God  sent  them.,  by  their 
purifications,  sacrifices,  and  change  of  life,  and  above  all  by 
the  solemn  sacrifice  which  was  annually  offered  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement; — and  if  there  yet  remained  any  thing  to 
be  pardoned,  every  thing  (they  said)  would  be  expiated  by 
death.  Further,  the  most  zealous  amono  the  Jews  entertain- 
ed various  erroneous  opinions  relative  to  their  justification, 
to  the  election  of  their  nation,  and  to  tlie  Roman  government, 
which  it  is  important  to  consider,  as  Saint  Paul  has  refuted 
them  at  considerable  length  in  this  Epistle. 

1.  The  Jews  assigned  three  grounds  of  justification,  by 
which  they  were  delivered  from  the  guilt  ana  punishment  of 
sin ;  viz. 

(1.)  The  extraordinary  piety  and  merit  of  their  ancestors, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  the  twelve  patriarchs,  and  the  cove- 
nant God  made  with  them  ;  for  the  sake  of  which  piety,  as  He 
had  promised  to  bless  their  posterity,  they  thought  that  this 
covenant  obliged  Him  to  forgive  their  sins.  This  eiTor  is  con- 
futed by  Saint  Paul  in  the  ninth  chapter,  where  he  shows  thai 
God's  promises  were  made  only  to  the  faithful  descendants  of 
Abraham;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  chapter,  which  con- 
firms his  assertion  in  chapter  iii.  29,  30.  that  God  was  alike  the 
God  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  and  that  the  covenant,  broken  by 
their  common  father  Adam,  should  be  restored  to  both  by  the 
common  Head  of  the  new  covenant,  Jesus  Christ. 

(2.)  Their  knowledge  of  God  through  the  law  of  God,  ana 
their  diligence  in  the  study  of  that  law :  which  they  estimated 
so  highly  as  to  make  it  a  plea  for  the  remission  of  their  sins.  In 
opposition  to  this  notion.  Saint  Paul  proves,  in  the  second 
chapter,  that  man  is  justified,  not  by  the  knowledge,  but  by  the 
observance  of  the  law. 

(3.)  The  works  of  the  Levitical  law,  which  were  to  expiate 
sin,  especially  circumcision  and  sacrifices ;  whence  the  Jew? 
inferred  that  the  Gentiles  must  receive  the  whole  law  of  Moses, 
in  order  to  be  justified  and  saved, — in  other  words,  that  there 
was  no  salvation  out  of  the  Jewish  church.  In  opposition  to 
this  erroneous  tenet,  Saint  Paul  teaches  that  the  Levitical  law 
does  not  expiate,  but  only  reveals  sin ;  and  that  it  exemplifies 
on  the  sacrificed  beasts  the  punishment  due  to  the  sinner,  (iii. 
20.  V.  20.) 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  Jews  concerning  election  was,  tlu.t 
as  God  had  promised  Abraham  that  he  would  bless  his  seed, 
that  He  would  give  it  not  only  t!ie  true  spiritual  blessing, 
but  also  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  that  he  would  suffer  it  to 
dwell  there  in  prosperity,  and  consider  it  as  his  church  upon 
earth  ;  therefore  this  blessing  extended  it  to  their  whole  na 
tion.  They  asserted  that  God  was  bound  to  fulfil  these  pro- 
mises to  every  Jew,  because  he  was  a  descendant  of  Abra- 
ham, whether  he  were  righteous  or  wicked,  faithful  or  unbe- 
lieving. They  even  believed  that  a  prophet  ought  not  to 
pronounce  against  their  nation  the  prophecies  with  which  he 
was  inspired,  but  was  bound  to  resist  the  will  of  God,  by 
praying,  like  Moses,  that  his  name  might  be  expunged  from 
the  book  of  life.  These  Jewish  errors  illustrate  tnat  very 
difficult  chapter  (the  ninth),  and  show  that  the  question  dis 
cussed  by  Saint  Paul,  relative  to  predestination  and  election, 
is  totally  different  from  that  debated  by  Christians  since 
the  fourth  century,  and  which  now  unhappily  divides  the 
Christian  world. 

3.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Pharisees,  at  least  those  who 
were  of  the  party  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite  or  Galilaean,  che- 
rished the  most  rooted  aversion  to  foreign  magistrates ;  and 
from  a  false  interpretation  of  Deut.  xvii.  15.,  thought  it 
unlawful  to  pay  tribute  to,  or  to  acknowledge,  the  Roman 
emperor.2  Expecting  a  Messiah  who  would  establish  a  tem- 
poral kingdom,  and'  liberate  them  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans,'  they  were  ripe  for  rebellion,  and  at  all  times  ready 
to  throw  off  the  yoke.  Even  the  Jews  at  Rome  had  already 
begun  to  create  disturbances  which  occasioned  the  edict  of 
Claudius,  that  all  Jews  should  depart  from  Rome ;''  and  as 

»  Compare  Matt.  xxii.  l.j— 5'2.  with  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xvii.  c.  2.  t. 
was  a  maxim  with  the  Jews  that  the  world  was  givers  'o  the  Israelites  ;  thil 
they  should  have  the  supreme  rule  every  where,  and  that  the  Gentiles 
should  be  their  vassal.s. 

»  Josephus  (In  Bell,  Jud.  lib.  vii.  c.  31.  Suetonius  in  Vespasiano,  c.  4 
Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  5. 

«  Acts  x^•iii.  2.    Suetonius  in  Claudiano,  c.  25. 
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in  those  early  times,  the  Christians  were  generally  con- 
founded with  the  Jews,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  both  were 
included  in  this  decree.  At  this  time  also,  the  city  of  Rome 
contained  within  herself  the  seeds  of  insurrection  and  civil 
war.  The  senate  was  secretly  jealous  of  the  emperor,  who 
in  his  turn  suspected  the  senate.  The  life  even  of  the  em- 
peror was  seldom  free  from  danger :  and  the  succession  to 
the  throne,  after  the  death  of  Claudius,  was  purchased  by 
'argesses  to  the  imperial  guard.  With  the  political  notions 
ix/ierished  by  the  Jews,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they,  in  several 
instances,  gave  cause  of  suspicion  to  the  Roman  government, 
who  would  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  expel  from  the  city, 
persons  who  were  considered  dangerous  to  its  peace  and  se- 
curity :  nor  is  it  improbable,  on  this  account,  that  tlie  Chris- 
tians, imdor  an  idea  of  being  the  peculiar  pcupk  of  God,  and 
the  subjects  of  his  kingdom  alone,  might  bo  in  danger  of 
being  infected  with  those  unruly  and  rebellious  sentiments. 
Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  Saint  Paul  judged  it 
necessary  to  exhort  the  Roman  Christians  to  submit  peacea- 
bly to  the  government  under  which  they  lived.  He  tells 
them,  that  the  powers  that  be  (Rom.  xiii.  1.),  or  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  are  ordained  of  God,  and  forbids  them  to 
meddle  with  those  who  endeavoured  to  effect  a  change  in 
the  government.'  The  reigning  emperor  at  this  time  was 
that  monster  of  ini(juity,  Nero. 

The  preceding  view  of  the  tenets  held  by  the  Heathens 
and  Jews  of  Rome  will  enable  us  to  ascertam  the  Scope  or 
design  of  Saint  Paul  in  writing  this  epistle,  which  was  to 
confute  the  unbelieving;  to  instruct  the  believing  Jew;  to 
confirm  the  Christian,  and  to  convert  the  idolatrous  Gentile : 
and  to  place  the  Gentile  convert  upon  an  equal ily  with  the 
Jewish  in  respect  of  his  religious  condition,  and  his  rank  in 
the  divine  favour.  These  several  designs  ho  reduces  to  one 
scheme,  by  opposing  or  arguing  with  the  infidel  or  imbe- 
lieving  Jew,  in  favour  of  the  Christian  or  believing  Gentile. 
"  Upon  this  plan,  if  the  unbelieving  Jew  c3caj)cJ  and  re- 
mained unconvinced,  yet  the  Christian  Jew  would  be  more 
inoffensively  and  more  effectually  instructed  in  the  nature  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  kind  brotherly  regards  he  ought  to  have 
for  the  believing  Gentiles,  than  if  he  had  directed  his  dis- 
course immediately  and  plainly  to  him.  But,  if  liis  argument 
should  fail  in  reference  to  the  believing  Jew,  yet  the  oeliev- 
ing  Gentile  would  see  his  interest  in  trie  covenant  and  king- 
dom of  God  as  solidly  established  by  a  full  confutation  of 
Jewish  objections  (which  were  the  only  objections  that 
could  with  any  show  of  reason  be  advanced  against  it),  as 
if  the  Epistle  had  been  written  for  no  other  purpose.  Jlnd 
thus  it  IS  nf  the  greatest  use  to  us  at  this  da;/,  it  is  also  at 
present  exceedingly  useful,  as  it  entirely  demolishes  the  en- 
grossing pretensions  and  imposing  principles  of  the  church 
of  Rome ;  for  a  professed  faith  in  Christ,  and  a  subjection 
to  Hiin,  are  in  this  Epistle  fully  shown  to  be  the  only  Gospel 
condition  of  a  place  in  his  church,  an  interest  in  the  covenant 
of  God,  and  oi  Christian  fellowship.  By  this  extensive  prin- 
ciple God  broke  down  the  pales  of  his  own  ancient  enclosure, 
the  Jewish  church;  and  therefore,  by  the  same  principle, 
more  strongly  forbids  the  building  of  any  other  partition  wall 
of  schemes  and  terms  of  Christian  fellowship.  ^ 

VH.  This  Epistle  consists  of  four  parts;  viz. 
Part  I.    I'he  Introduction,  (ch.  i.  1 — 15.) 
Part  H.  contains  the  Doctrinal  Part  of  the  Epistle  concerning 

Justification,  (i.  16—32.  ii. — xi.)  ;  in  which  we  have. 

Sect.  1.  The  proposition  concerning  the  extent  of  the  Gos- 
pel (i.  16.)  2  and  the  demonstration  of  that  proposition  (i. 
17.),  in  which  it  is  shown  that  justification  is  to  be  attained, 

'  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  89—102.    Dr.  J.  Taylor  on  Rom.  xiii.  I. 

»  Dr.  J.  Taylor'3  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Rouiaii^,  p.  clxii. 

'  Michaelis  has  given  the  following  more  logical  view  of  the  argumenta- 
tive part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  may  bo  not  unacceptable  to 
the  reader.  The  principal  point,  he  observe.'f,  which  Saint  Paul  mtended 
to  prove,  was,  that  the  Gospel  r«veals  a  righteousness  unknown  before, 
and  to  which  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  have  an  equal  claim.  (Rom.  i.  15,  16.) 
In  order  to  prove  this  point  he  shows  (i.  18. — iii.  20.)  that  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles  are  "  under  sin,"  that  is,  that  God  will  impute  their  sins  to  Jews 
as  well  as  to  Gentiles. 

His  proof  of  this  position  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  syllogisms, 
(i.  17—24.)  "The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  against  those  vrho  hold  the  truth 
in  unrighteousness ;  that  is,  who  acknowledge  the  truth,  and  yet  sin 
»gainst  It."    (i.  18.) 

"The  Gentiles  acknowledged  truths;  but  partly  by  their  idolatry,  and 
partly  by  their  other  detestable  vices,  they  sinned  against  the  truths  which 
they  acknowledged. 

"  Therefore  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  against  the  Gentiles,  and  pun- 
ishes them.  (i.  19—32.) 

"The  Jews  have  acknowledged  more  truths  than  the  Gentiles,  and  yet 
•hcysin.  (\\.  1.  17-24.) 

"Consequently  the  Jewish  sinners  are  yet  more  exposed  to  the  wrath  of 
God."  (ii.  1-12.) 


5  i.  Not  by  Works,  (i.  18.) 
For  the  Gentiles  (i.  19—32.), 

The  Jews  (ii.  iii.  1—18.), 

and  both  together  (iii.  19,  20.),  are  under  sin. 
{ii.  But  by  faith,  in  which  It  is  shown 

That  we  are  justified  by  faith  alone  (iii.  21—31.: 

As  appears  by  the  example  of  Abraham  and  tl  a  testimony  o<  tiavici 
(iv.); 

And  the  privileges  and  blessings  of  Abraham's  seed  by  faith  are 
shown  to  be  far  greater  than  those  which  belonged  to  lilt;  need  by 
natural  descent  (as  described  in  Rom.  ii.  17-20.)  These  priviUges 
of  true  believers  in  Christ  are,  1.  Peace  with  God  (v.  1);  2.  Joy 
in  hope  of  the  glory  of  Oud  (2),  which  tribulation  cannot  prevent, 
but  rather  promotes  (3—10,);  3.  Uejoicmg  iyi  God  himself  as 
reconciled  to  us  through  Christ,  which  however  affords  no  coun- 
tenance to  sin,  but  requires  evangelical  obedience  to  God  (11—21.), 
whence  tlows,  4.  Mortification  of  sin  and  newness  of  life,  as 
another  evidence  and  effect  of  justification  (vi.) ;  5.  7'he  freedom 
of  justified  persons  from  the  malediction  of  the  law,  and  Is  irrita- 
tion to  sin  (vii.);  G.  Freedom  from  condemnation,  and  ultimate 
glorification,  (viii.) 

Sect.  2.  Concerning  the  equal  privileges  of  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian believers  (ix. — xi.),  in  which  the  apostle, after  express- 
ing bis  alU'ctionate  esteem  for  the  Jewish  nation  (ix.  1 — 
5.),^  proceeds  to  show  : 

§  i.  That  God's  rejection  of  great  part  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  also 

of  Isaac,  was  an  undeniable  fact.  (ix.  6—13.) 
%  ii.  That  God  had  not  chosen  them  (the  Jews)  to  such  peculiar  privileges, 

for  any  kind  of  goodness  either  in  themselves  or  ihcir  fathers.  (14—24.) 

Having  thus  proved  his  point,  he  answers  the  following  objections  which 
might  be  made  to  ii. 

Objection  1.  "The  Jews  were  well  grounded  in  their  knowledge,  and 
studied  the  law."  Saint  Paul  answers,  if  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  without 
the  performance  of  it,  could  justify  them,  God  would  not  have  condeumed 
the  Gentiles,  who  knew  the  law  by  nature,  (li.  13—16.) 

Objection  2.  "The  Jews  were  circumcised."  Answer.  That  is,  they 
were  admitted  by  an  outward  sign  to  a  covenant  with  God ;  but  this  sign 
will  not  avail  those  who  violate  the  covenant,   (ii.  25 — 29.) 

Objection  3.  "  According  to  this  doctrine  of  Haint  Paul,  the  Jews  have  no 
advantage  above  the  Gentiles,  which  is  manifestly  false."  Answer.  They 
still  have  advantages ;  for  to  them  are  committed  the  oracles  of  God.  But 
tlieir  privileges  do  not  extend  so  far,  that  God  should  overlook  their  sins, 
which  Scripture  earnestly  condemns  even  in  Jews.  (iii.  1 — 19.) 

Objection  4.  "They  had  the  I.evitical  law  and  sacrifices."  Answer. 
Hence  is  no  remission,  but  only  the  knowledge  of  sin.  (iii.  20.) 

From  the  preceding  arguments  Saint  Paul  infers,  that  Jews  and  Gentiles 
must  be  justified  by  the  same  means,  namely,  without  the  Levitical  law, 
through  faith  in  Christ ;  and  in  opposition  to  the  imaginary  advantages  of 
the  Jews,  he  states  the  declaration  of  Zechariatj,  that  God  is  not  the  God 
of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Gentiles,  (iii.  21—31.) 

As  the  whole  blessing  was  promised  to  those  who  were  the  faithful 
descendants  of  Abraham,  whom  both  scripture  and  the  Jews  call  his  child- 
ren, he  proves  his  former  assertion  from  the  example  of  Abraham:  who 
was  an  idolatei  before  his  call,  but  was  declared  just  by  God,  on  account 
of  his  faith,  lon<  before  his  circumcision.  Hence  Saint  Paul  takes  occa- 
sion to  explaii.  i»,o  nature  and  fruits  of  faith,  (iv.  1. — v.  1—11.  He  then 
proceeds  to  prCTe  from  the  equity  of  God  that  the  Jews  had  no  advintages 
above  the  Gentiles,  with  respect  to  justification.  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
had  forfeited'  life  and  immortahty,  through  the  common  father  of  their 
race,  whom  they  themselves  had  not  chosen  as  their  representative.  If 
therefore  it  was  the  will  of  God  to  restore  immortality  by  a  new  spiritual 
head  of  a  covenant,  which  was  Christ,  it  was  just  that  both  Jew«  and  Gen- 
tiles should  have  an  equal  share  in  this  new  representative  of  the  human 
race.  (v.  12—21.) 

He  shows  that  the  doctrine  of  justification,  as  he  had  stated  it,  lays  us 
under  the  strongest  obligations  to  holiness  (vi.  1—23.);  and  that  since  the 
death  of  Christ  we  are  rw  longer  concerned  with  the  law  of  Moses  ;  for  our 
justification  arises  from  our  appearing  in  the  sight  of  Goo,  as  if  actually 
dead  with  Christ,  on  account  of  our  sins  ;  but  the  law  of  Moses  was  not 
given  to  the  dead.  On  this  occasion  he  evinces  at  large,  that  the  preceding 
consideration  docs  not  affect  the  eternal  power  of  God  over  us,  and  that 
while  we  are  under  the  law  of  Moses,  we  perpetually  become  subject  to 
death,  even  by  sins  of  inadvertency,  (vii.  1— end.)  Hence  he  concludes, 
that  all  those,  and  those  only,  who  are  united  with  Christ,  and  for  the  sake 
of  this  union  live  not  according  to  the  fleslv  are  free  from  all  condemnation 
of  the  law,  and  have  an  undoubted  share  in  eternal  life.  (viii.  1—17.) 

Having  described  the  happiness  of  all  such  persons,  he  is  aware  that 
the  Jews,  who  expected  temporal  blessings,  would  object  to  him,  that 
(Christians,  notwithstanding  what  he  had  said,  endured  many  sufferings  in 
this  world.  This  objection  he  obviates  (viii.  18 — 39.),  and  shows  tbat  God 
is  not  the  less  true  and  faithful  because  he  does  not  justify,  but  rather 
rejects  and  punishes  the  Jews  who  would  not  believe  in  the  Messiah,  (ix. 
X.  xi.)  In  discussing  this  delicate  topic  he  displays  the  utmost  caution  on 
account  of  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen  the  Jews.  He  shows  that 
the  promises  of  God  were  never  made  to  all  the  posterity  of  Abraham ; 
and  that  (Jod  always  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  choosing  those  sons 
of  Abraham,  whom  for  Abraham's  sake  he  intended  to  bless,  and  of  pun- 
ishing the  wicked  sons  of  Abraham:  and  that,  with  respect  to  temporal 
happiness. or  misery,  even  their  good  or  ill  conduct  did  not  determine  hij 
choice.  Thus  Ishmael,  Esau,  the  Israelites  in  the  Desert  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  nation  in  the  lime  of  Isaiah,  were 
rejected  and  made  a  sacrifice  of  his  justice,  (ix.  1—29.)  He  then  shows 
that  God  had  reason  to  reject  most  of  the  Jews  then  living,  because  they 
would  not  beheve  in  the  Messiah,  though  the  Gospel  had  been  preached  to 
them  plainly  enough  (ix.  30.— x.):  yet,  that  God  had  not  rejected  all  Ms 
people,  but  was  still  fulfilling  his  promises  on  many  thousand  natural 
descendants  of  Abraham,  who  behaved  in  the  Messiah;  and  would  in  a 
future  period  fulfil  them  upon  more  ;  for  that  all  Israel  would  be  converted, 
(xi.  1—32.)  And  he  concludes  with  expressing  his  admiration  of  the  wis« 
counsels  of  God.  (33—36.)    Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  102—106. 

«  The  genuineness  and  proper  interpretation  of  Rom.  ix.  5.  (which  con- 
tains one  of  the  most  decisive  testimonies  to  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
in  the.New  Testament),  are  satisfactorily  established  by  Mr.  Holden  in  hia 
Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  pp.  51—66. 

•  Michaelis's  expression,  as  translated  by  Bishop  Marsh,  is  "foretold." 
but  the  sense  evidenUy  requires  "  forfeited.'- 
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[Paut  VI.  Chap.  IIL 


§  ii(.  That  his  acceptance  of  the  Gentiles,  and  rejection  of  many  of  the 

.Jews,  had  been  predicted  both  by  Hosea  and  Isaiah.  (25—33.) 
§iv.  That  God  had  offered  salvation  to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  on  the 

same  terms,  though  the  .lews  rejected  it.  (x.  1—21.) 
Jv.  That,  though  the  Israelites  were  rejected  for  their  obstinacy,  yet  that 
rejection  was  not  total;  there  still  being  a  remnant  among  them  who 
did  embrace  and  believe  the  Gospel,  (xi.  1—10.) 
S  vi.  That  the  rejection  of  the  rest  was  not  final,  but  in  the  end  "all  Israel 

should  be  saved."  (11—31.) 
Svii.  And  that,  in  the  mean  time,  oven   their  obstinacy  and  rejection 
served  to  display  the  unsearchable  wisdom  and  love  of  God.  (32—36.) 
Part  III.  comprises  the  Hortatory  or  Practical  Part  of  the 
Epistle  (xii. — xv.   I — 14.),  in  which   the   apostle   urges 
Christian  believers  to  act  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  high 
and  holy  calling :  with  this  view  he  exhorts  them, 
Sect.  1.  To   dedicate  themselves    to   God,    and   to   demean 
themselves  as  fellow-members  of  Christ's  body.  (xii.  1 — 8.) 
Sect.  2.  To  Christian  love  and  charity,  (xii.  9 — 21.) 
Sect.  3.  To   obedience   to   the  constituted  authorities  (xiii. 

I 7.),  and  the  exercise  of  mutual  love.  (8 — 14.) 

Sect,  4.  How  those  who  are  strong  in  faith  should  conduct 

themselves  towards  their  weak  brethren,  (xiv.  xv.  1 — 13.) 
AKT  IV.  The  Conclusion,  in  which  Saint  Paul  excuses  him- 
self. 
Partly  for  his  boldness  in  thus  writing  to  the  Romans  (xv.  14 — 
21.),  and  partly  for  not  having  hitherto  come  to  them  (22.), 
but  promises  to  visit  them,  recommending  himself  to  their 
prayers  (23 — 33.) ;  and  sends  various  salutations  to  the  bre- 
thren at  Rome,  (xvi.)' 

VIII.  In  perusing  this  epistle  it  will  be  desirable  to  read, 
at  least,  the  first  eleven  chapters,  at  once,  uninterruptedly : 
as  every  sentence,  especially  in  the  argumentative  part,  bears 
an  intimate  relation  to,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  whole  dis- 
course, and  cannot  be  understood  unless  we  comprehend  the 
scope  of  the  whole.  Further,  in  order  to  enter  fully  into  its 
spirit,  we  must  enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  Jew  in  those  times, 
and  endeavour  to  realize  in  our  own  minds  his  utter  aversion 
from  the  Gentiles,  his  valuing  and  exalting  himself  upon  his 
relation  to  God  and  to  Abraham,  and  also  upon  his  law,  pom- 
pous worship,  circumcision,  &c.  as  if  the  Jews  were  the  only 
people  in  the  world  who  had  any  right  to  the  favour  of  God. 
Attention  to  this  circumstance  will  show  the  beauties  of  the 
apostle's  style  and  argument,  and  that  this  Epistle  is  indeed, 
"  a  writing  which,  for  sublimity  and  truth  of  Sentiment,  for 
brevity  and  strength  of  expression,  for  regularity  in  its  struc- 
ture, but,  above  all,  for  the  unspeakable  importance  of  the 
discoveries  which  it  contains,  stands  unrivalled  by  any  mere 
humap  composition ;  and  as  far  exceeds  the  most  celebrated 
writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  the  shining  of  the 
sun  exceeds  the  twinkling  of  the  stars."^ 

On  the  undesigned  coincidetices  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horai  Paulinos, 
Chap,  II, 


SECTION  IV. 


ON  THE  FIUST  EPISTLK  TO  THE   CORINTHIANS. 

I.  State  of  the  Corinthian  church. — II.  Occasion  of  this  Epis- 
tle.— III.  Its  scope  and  analysis. — IV.  Date  and  genuineness. 
— V.  Examination  of  the  question,  how  many  epistles  Paul 
•wrote  to  the  Corinthians  ? 

I.  Christianity  was  first  planted  at  Corinth^  by  Saint 
Paul  himself,  who  resided  here  a  year  and  six  months  be- 
tween the  years  51  and  53.  The  church  consisted  partly  of 
Jews  and  partly  of  Gentiles,  but  chiefly  of  the  latter ;  whence 
the  apostle  had  to  combat,  sometimes  with  Jewish  supersti- 
tion, and  sometimes  with  Heathen  licentiousness.  On  Saint 
Paul's  departure  from  Corinth,  he  was  succeeded  by  ApoUos, 
"  an  eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  '  who 
preached  the  Gosuel  with  great  success,  (Acts  xviii.  21 — 28,) 
Aquila  and  Sosthenes  were  also  eminent  teachers  in  this 
church,  (xviii.  2,  1  Cor,  i.  1.)  But,  shortly  after  Saint  Paul 
quitted  this  church,  its  peace  was  disturbed  by  the  intrusion 
of  false  teachers,  who  made  great  pretensions  to  eloquence, 

»  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  32.5—327. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  297. ;  Mi- 
cbaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  89—92. ;  RosenmUller,  Scholia,  torn.  iii.  pp.  352—360. ; 

/litby's  and  Maclcnight's  Prefaces  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ;  Bloch, 
Ohronotaxis  Scriptorum  Divi  Pauli,  pp.  204—215.  ;  Rambach,  Introd.  in 
Epistolam  Pauli  ad  Romanes,  pp.  1—118;  Hug's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test 
vol.  ii.  pp. 408-425.   Calmet,  Preface  sur  I'Epitre  de  St.  Paul  aux  Remains. 

«  Maclinight  on  the  Epistles,  vol.  i.  p.  407.  4to.  edit. 

»  For  an  account  of  the  city  of  Corinth,  before  the  planting  of  Christian- 
ity see  the  Historical  and  Geographical  Index  in  Volume  II. 


wisdom,  and  knowledge  of  their  Christian  liberty,  and  thus 
undermined  his  influence,  and  the  credit  of  his  ministry. 
Hence  two  parties  were  formed ;  one  of  which  contended 
strenuously  for  the  observance  of  Jewish  ceremonies,  while 
the  other,  misinterpreting  the  true  nature  of  Christian  liberty, 
indulged  in  excesses  which  were  contrary  to  the  design  and 
spirit  of  the  Gospel.  One  party  boasted  that  they  were  the 
followers  of  Paul ;  and  another,  that  they  were  the  followers 
of  Apollos.  The  Gentile  converts  partook  of  things  offered 
to  idols,  which  the  Jewish  Christians  aflSrmed  to  be  unlawful. 
The  native  Corinthian  converts  had  not  so  entirely  eradicated 
that  lasciviousness  to  which  they  had  been  addicted  in  their 
heathen  state,  but  that  they  sometimes  committed  the  vilest 
crimes :  and  one  of  them  had  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
marry  his  stepmother.  Some  of  them,  also,  supporting 
themselves  by  philosophical  arguments  and  speculations, 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  richer  members  of 
the  church  misconducted  themselves  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  while  others,  who  possessed  spiritual  gifts, 
behaved  themselves  insolently,  on  account  of  their  acquire- 
ments. Women  also,  with  unveiled  heads,  spoke  in  their 
assemblies  for  divine  worship.  It  further  appears  that  many 
of  the  Corinthian  Christians  prosecuted  their  brethren  before 
the  Heathen  tribunals,  instead  of  bringing  their  complaints 
before  Christian  tribunals ;  and  that  violent  controversies 
were  agitated  among  them  concerning  celibacy  and  mar- 
riage. 

Although  these  evils  originated  (as  above  noticed)  chiefly 
with  the  false  teachers,  yet  they  are  in  part  at  least  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  very  corrupt  state  of  morals  at  Corinth.  It  is 
well  known  that  at  the  temple  of  Venus,  erected  in  the  cen- 
tre of  that  city,  one  thousand  prostitutes  were  maintained  in 
honour  of  her.  Hence  it  happened  that  some,  who  professed 
themselves  Christians,  regarded  the  illicit  intercourse  of  the 
sexes  as  a  trifling  affair :  and  as  the  eating  of  things  offered 
to  idols  was,  in  itself,  an  indifferent  thing,  they  frequently 
went  to  the  temples  of  the  heathen  deities  to  partake  of  the 
meat  that  had  been  there  sacrificed,  by  which  means  they 
rendered  themselves  accessary  to  idolatry.'' 

II.  The  Occasion  on  which  this  Epistle  was  written, 
appears  from  its  whole  tenor  to  have  been  twofold,  viz. 

First,  the  information  which  the  apostle  had  received  from 
some  members  of  the  family  of  Chloe,  while  he  was  at 
Ephesus,  concerning  the  disorders  that  prevailed  in  the  church 
at  Corinth;  such  as,  1,  Schisms  and  divisions  (1  Cor.  i.  11. 
et  seq.) ;  2.  Many  notorious  scandals,  as  the  prevalence  of 
impurity,  incests,  covetousness,  lawsuits  of  Christians  before 
Pagan  magistrates  (v.  vi.) ;  3.  Idulatimis  communion  with  the 
Heathens  at  their  idol-feasts  (viii.  x.)  ;  4,  Want  of  decorum 
and  order  in  their  public  worship  (xi.  2 — 16,  xiv.)  ;  Gross 
profanation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (xi.  17 — 34.) ;  and,  6, 
The  denial  of  the  resurrection  and  eternal  life.  (xv.  12.  et  seq.) 

The  second  cause  of  Saint  Paul's  writing  this  Epistle  was 
his  receiving  a  letter  from  the  church  at  Corinth,  by  the  hands 
of  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus  (xvi.  17.  vii.  1.),  in 
which  the  Corinthian  Christians  requested  his  advice  con- 
cerning some  particular  cases;  as,  1.  Concerning  man-Za^e 
(vii.  1.  et  seq.y;  2.  Things  sacrificed  to  idols  (viii,);  3,  Spi- 
ritual gifts  (xii.)  ;  4.  Prophesying,  or  teaching  and  instructing 
others  (xiv.) ;  and,  5.  Concerning  the  making  of  charitable 
collections  for  the  poor  brethren  in  Judaea,  (xvi.  1.  et  seq.)-' 

Hence  we  learn  that  Saint  Paul  maintained  a  constant  ir. 
tercourse  with  the  churches  which  he  had  planted,  and  wa 
acquainted  with  all  their  circumstances.  They  seem  to  have 
applied  to  him  for  advice  in  those  difiicult  cases,  which  their 
own  understanding  could  not  solve ;  and  he  was  ready,  on 
all  occasions,  to  correct  their  mistakes. 

III.  The  Scope  of  this  Epistle,  therefore,  is  conformable 
to  the  circumstances  that  caused  the  apostle  to  write  it,  and 
in  like  manner  is  twofold;  viz.  1.  To  apply  suitable  reme- 
dies to  the  disorders  and  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the 
church  at  Corinth;  and,  2.  To  give  the  Corinthians  satisfac- 
tory answers  on  all  those  points  concerning  which  they  had 
requested  his  advice  and  infonnation.'^  The  Epistle  accord- 
ingly divides  itself  into  three  parts. 

Part  1.  The  Introduction  (i.  1 — 9.),  in  which  Paul  expresses 
his  Satisfaction  at  all  the  Good  he  knew  of  them, particularly 
at  their  having  received  the  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the 
Confirmation  of  the  Gospel. 

i  The  reader  will  find  an  instructive  account  ui  the  state  of  the  church 
at  Corinth  in  Prof.  Storr's  Nota  Historicm,  epistolarum  Paulh  ad  Corin 
thios  interpretalioni  inservientes,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Opuscula 
Academica,  pp.  242—266. 

5  Roberts's  Clavis  Bibliorum,  p.  748. 
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Part  II.  discusses  various  Particulars  adapted  to  the  State  of 
the  Corinthian  Church ,-    which  may  be  commodiously  ar- 
ranged into  two  Sections, 
Sect  1.  contains  a  reproof  of  the  conuptions  and   abuses 

which  disgraced  the  church,  (i.  10.  vi.  1 — 20.) 
S  i.  The  apostle  rebukes  the  sectaries  among  tlicin,  and  dcfenils  liiinself 
against  one  or  more  Corinthian  teachers,  who  had  ahcnatrd  most  of 
tlie  Corinthians  from  him  ;  and  adds  many  weighty  armimcnts  to 
reunite  them  in  affection  to  himself,  as  having  first  planted  the  Gospel 
among  them.  (i.  10—31.  ii.— iv.) 
M\.  A  reproof  for  not  excommunicating  an  incestuous  person,  who  had 

married  liis  own  step-mother,  (v.) 
S  iii.  A  reproof  of  their  covetous  and  litigious  temper,  which  caused 
them  to  prosecute  their  Christian  brethren  before  heathen  courts  of 
judicature,  (vi.  1—9.) 
§  iv.  A  dissuasive  from  fornication, — a  sin  to  which  they  had  been 
extremely  addicted  before  they  were  converted,  and  which  some  of 
the  Corinthians  appeared  to  have  considered  an  indifferent  matter. 
The  enormity  of  this  sin  is  very  strongly  represented,  (vi.  10—20.) 

Sect.  2.  contains  an  answer  to  the  questions  which  the  Co- 
rinthian church  had  proposed  to  the  apostle,  (vii. — xv.) 

§  i.  Directions  concerning  matrimony  (vii.  1— IG.),  the  celibacy  of  virgins 
(25—38.)  and  widows  (39 — 40.);  in  which  Saint  Paul  takes  occasion  to 
show  that  Christianity  makes  no  alteration  in  the  civil  conditions  of 
men,  but  leaves  them  under  the  same  obligations  that  they  were  before 
their  conversion.  (17 — 24.) 

§  ii.  Concerning  the  lawfulness  of  eating  things  sacrificed  to  idols,  show- 
ing when  they  may,  and  when  they  may  not,  be  lawfully  eaten,  (viii. 
— xi.  1.) 

S  iii.  Saint  Paul  answers  a  third  query  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
women  bliould  deliver  any  thing  in  public,  wlion  called  to  it  by  a  divine 
impulse.  He  particularly  censures  the  unusual  dress  of  both  sexes  in 
prophesying,  which  exposed  Iheni  to  the  contempt  of  the  Greeks, 
among  whom  the  men  usually  went  uncovered,  while  the  women 
were  veiled,  (xi.  2 — 17.) 

5iv.  A  reproof  of  their  irregularities,  when  celebrating  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, with  directions  for  receiving  it  worthily,  (xi.  17—31.) 

§  V.  Instructions  concerning  the  desiring  and  exercising  of  spiritual  gids. 
(xii. — xiv.)« 

§  vi.  The  certainty  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  defended  against  the 
false  teacher  or  teachers,  (xv.) 

It  appears  from  the  twelfth  verse  of  this  chapter  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection-frorf  the  dead  was  denied  by  certain  false  teachers  ;  in  con- 
iequence  of  which  Saint  Paul  discusses  the  three  following  questions : 

I.  Whether  there  will  be  a  resurrection  from  the  dead! 

II.  What  will  be  the  nature  of  the  resurrection-bodies  7 

HI.  What  will  become  of  those  who  will  be  found  alive  at  the  day  of 
judgment  1 
I.  He  proves  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection, 

1.  From  Scripture.  (1 — 4.) 

2.  FVarn  eye-tcitnesses  of  Christ's  resurrection.  (5 — 12.) 

3    Bi/  showing  the  absurdity  of  the  contrary  doctrine: — ^Thus, 
i.  If  the  dead  rise  not,  (/lirist  is  not  risen.  (13.) 
ii.  It  would  bo  absurd  to  have  faith  in  him,  according  to  the  preaching 

of  the  Gospel,  if  He  be  not  risen.  (14.) 
iii.  The  apostles,  who  attest  his  resurrection,  must  be  false  witnesses. 

(ir'.) 
iv.  The  faith  of  the  Corinthians,  who  believe  it,  must  be  vain.  (IG,  17.) 
V.  All  the  believers,  who  have  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  have  perished, 

if  Christ  be  not  risen.  (18.) 
vi.  Believers  in  Christ  are  in  a  more  miserable  state  than  any  others, 

if  there  be  no  resurrection.  (19) 
vii.  Those,  who  were  baptized  in  the  faith  that  Christ  died  for  them, 

and  rose  again,  are  deceived.  (29.) 
viii.  The  apostles  and  Christians  in  general,  who  suffer  persecution, 

on  the  ground  that,  after  they  had  suffered  awhile  here,  they  shall 

have  a  glorious  resurrection,  are  acting  a  foolish  and  unprofitable 

part.  (30-35.) 

II.  He  shows  what  will  be  the  nature  of  the  resurrection-bodies,  and  in 
wViat  manner  this  great  work  will  be  performed.  (3.') — 49.) 

III.  He  shows  what  will  become  of  those  who  will  be  Ibund  alive  at  the 
day  of  judgment.  (50—57.)  This  important  and  animating  discussion  is  fol- 
lowed by 

The  use  which  we  should  make  of  this  doctrine.  (58.)' 

Part  III.  conlaiihs  the  Conclusion,  comprising  Directions  rela- 
tive to  the  Contributions  for  the  Saints  at  Jerusalem,^  pro- 
mises that  the  Apostle  would sJiorthi  visit  them,  and  Salutations 
to  various  Members  of  the  Church  at  Corinth,  (xvi.) 

IV.  Although  the  subscription  to  this  Epistle  purports  that 
it  was  wTittRn  at  Philippi,  yet,  as  this  directly  contradicts 
Saint  Paul's  own  declaration  in  xvi.  8.,  we  must  look  to  the 
Epistle  itself  for  notes  of  time,  that  may  enable  us  to  ascer- 
tain its  date.     We  have  seen^  that  Saint  Paul,  on  his  depart- 

>  On  the  subject  of  the  spiritual  gifts  discussed  in  chap.  xii.  the  reader 
IS  referred  to  Dr.  Bloomtield's  Rccensio  Synoptica,  vol.  vi.  pp.  552 — 570. 
«  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  1  Cor.  xv. 

•  The  Jews,  who  lived  out  of  Palestine,  were  chiefly  engaged  in  trade, 
ami  were  generally  in  more  affluent  circumstances  than  those  who  resided 
in  Jud;ca,  to  whom  they  usually  sent  an  annual  relief,  (^'itringa  dc  Syn. 
Vet.  lib.  iii.  p.  i.  c.  13.)  Now,  as  the  Gentile  Christians  became  brethren 
10  the  .lews,  and  partook  of  their  spiritual  riches,  Saint  Paul  thought  it 
equitable  that  the  Greek  Christians  should  contribute  to  the  support  of 
their  poorer  brethren  in  Judaea.  (Rom.  xv.  26,  27.)  When  he  was  at  Jeru- 
salem, he  had  promised  Peter  and  James  that  he  would  collect  alms  for 
this  purpose  ((Jal.  ii.  10.)  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  (1  Cor.  xvi.  1 — }.)  that 
he  made  a  collection  among  the  Christians  at  Corinth.  Michaelis,  vol.  iv. 
p.  61. 

*  See  p.  324.  supra.  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  the  mistake  in  the  sub- 
gcription  arose  from  misunderstanding  J' sf%o,uxi  (xvi. 5.)  to  mean  lam  now 
iravelling  through,  instead  of  "  my  route  is  through  Macedonia,"  which  it 
e»idenrly  means.    Vol.  iv.  p.  43. 


ure  from  Corinth,  went  into  Asia,  and  visited  Ephesus,  Je- 
rusalem, and  Antioch,  after  which,  passinir  through  Galatia 
and  Phrygia,  he  returned  to  Ephesus,  where  he  remained 
three  years.  (Acts  xviii.  18 — 23.  xix.  1.  xx.  31.)  At  tbe 
close  of  his  residence  at  Ephesus,  Saint  Paul  wrote  this 
Epistle,  as  appears  from  1  Cor.  xvi.  B.  where  he  Sdya,  Twill 
tarry  at  Ephesus  until  Fentecost  ,•  and  that  it  was  written  at 
the  preceding  passover,  is  further  evident  from  1  Cor.  v.  7. 
where  the  apostle  uses  this  expression,  ye  arc  unlcaveruit,.^ 
that  is,  ye  are  now  celebrating  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread. 
Now,  as  Saint  Paul's  departure  from  Ephesus,  after  residing 
there  three  years,  took  place  about  the  year  of  Christ  5G,  it 
follows  that  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written 
about  that  time.' 

The  genuineness  of  Saint  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians was  never  doubted.  It  was  cited  or  alluded  to  repeat- 
edly by  Clement  of  Rome,'"'  Ignatius,'  and  Poly  carp,'  in  the 
first  century.  In  the  following  century  it  was  cited  by  Ta- 
tian,"  Irena;u3,'o  Athenagoras,"  and  Clement  of  Alexandria.'^ 
In  the  third  century,  tliTs  Epistle  was  acknowledged  to  be 
Saint  Paul's  by  Tertullian,' '  Caius,'^  and  Origen.'^  The  tes- 
timonies of  later  writers  are  too  numerous  and  explicit  to 
render  any  detail  of  them  necessary. 

V.  An  important  question  has  been  much  agitated, 
Whether  Saint  Paul  wrote  any  other  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians besides  those  we  now  nave.  In  I  Cor.  v.  9.  the  fol- 
lowing words  occur — E>p*4^  '•/""'  *  '"  «^'S''-'^>  which  in  our 
version  is  rendered — /  have  written  to  you  in  an  epistle. 
From  this  text  it  has  been  inferred,  that  Saint  Paul  had 
already  written  to  the  Corinthians  an  Epistle  which  is  no 
lonwr  extant,  and  to  which  he  alludes ;  while  others  con- 
tend, that  by  td  er/s-'-x;),  he  means  only  the  Epistle  which  he 
is  writing.  The  former  opinion  is  advocated  by  Calvin, 
Beza,  Grotius,  Cappel,  Witsius,  Le  Clerc,  Heinsius,  Mill, 
Wetstein,  Beausobre,  Bishop  Pearce,  Dr.  Doddridge,  Mr. 
Scott,  Michaelis,  Storr,  RosenmuUer,  Hug,  and  Schleusner: 
and  the  latter  opinion,  after  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  ana 
other  fathers,  is  defended  by  Fabricius,  Glassius.  Calmet, 
Dr.  Whitby,  Stosch,  Jer.  Jones,  Drs.  Edwards,  Lardner,  and 
Macknight,  Purver,  Archbishop  Newcome,  Bishop  Tomline 
(whose  words  are  adopted  by  Bishop  Mant  and  Dr.  D'Oyly), 
and  Bishop  Middleton.  A  third  opinion  is  that  of  Dr.  Ben- 
son, which  is  acceded  to  by  Dr.  Clarke,  viz.  that  Saint  Paul 
refers  to  an  Epistle  which  he  had  written,  or  begun  to  write, 
but  had  not  sent ;  for,  on  receiving  further  information  from 
Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus,  he  suppressed  tiiat, 
and  wrote  this,  in  which  he  considers  the  subject  more  at 
large.  The  weight  of  evidence,  how-ever,  is  most  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  the  apostle  wrote  only  the  two 
epistles  now  extant,  wl\ich  bear  his  name.'- 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostlee,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Hora;  Paulinae, 
Chap.  III." 


SECTION  V. 

ON   THE    SECOND    EPISTLE    TO   THE    CORINTHIANS. 

I.  Date  and  where  written. — II.   Occasion  of  this  Epistle. 
III.  Sco/je. — IV.  Synopsis. — V.   Obsei-vuti'/ns  on  this  Epit- 
tie. — VI.  ^i  supposed  chronological  difficulty  elucidated. 

I.  The  preceding  Epistle,  we  have  seen,  was  written 
from  Ephesus  about  the  year  57,  before  Saint  Paul's  de- 
parture from  that  city.  On  quitting  Ephesus  he  went  to 
Troas,  which  place  was  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  jEgean 

»  Michaeli-s,  vol.  iv.  p.  42.  Paley's  Horce  Paulina;,  p.  9G.  Mill,  Whliby, 
Michaelis  Benson,  and  almost  all  modern  commentators  and  critics,  agree 
in  the  above  date. 

«  Lardncr's  Works,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  36. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  297. 

1  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  74,  75. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  318,  319. 

8  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  91.  94. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  327.  .329. 

»  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  140.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  355. 
10  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  103. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  868. 

•  t  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  185.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  380. 
1'  Ibid.  Svo.  vol  ii.  p.  222. ;  4to.  vol.  I.  p.  401. 
ta  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  263. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  423. 

'•  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  374,  375. :  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  482,  483. 

>J  Ibid.  8\-o.  vol.  ii,  p.  471. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  535, 

i«  See  this  subject  discussed,  supra,  Vol.  I.  pp.  57,  58. 

•  1  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  314,  315,  ;  4to.  vol.  nl.  p.  S91.  , 
Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  42—62.  63,  69.  ;  Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  368— 
3S5. ;  RosenmuUer,  Scholia,  tom.  iv.  pp.  1—7.  ^^'hitby's  and  Macknight'a 
Prefaces;  Bloch,  Chronotaxis,  Scriptorum  Pauli,  pp.  160—172.  Calmet, 
Preface  sur  la  premiere  Epitre  de  Saint  Paul  aux  Corinthiens. 
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sea,  in  expectation  of  meeting  Titus,  and  receiving  an  ac- 
count of  tne  success  with  wliich  (he  hoped)  his  former 
Epistle  had  been  attended,  and  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Corinthian  church.  (2  Cor.  ii.  12.)  But  not  meeting  him 
there  (13.),  Paul  proceeded  to  Macedonia,  where  he  obtained 
the  desired  interview,  and  received  satisfactory  information 
concerning  the  promising  state  of  affairs  at  Corinth,  (vii.  5, 6.) 
From  this  country,  and  probably  from  Philippi  (as  the  sub- 
scription imports),  the  apostle  wrote  the  second  letter  (2  Cor. 
viii.  1 — 14.  IX.  1 — 5.) ;  which  he  sent  by  Titus  and  his  as- 
sociates, who  were  commissioned  to  hasten  and  finish  the 
contribution  among  the  Christians  at  Corinth,  for  the  use  of 
their  poor  brethren  in  Juda;a.  (ix.  2 — 4.)  From  these  histo- 
rical circumstances,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  this  Epistle 
was  written  within  a  year  after  the  former,  that  is,  early  in 
A.  D.  58.,  and  according  to  Dr.  Bloch,  at  Beroea.  The  ge- 
nuineness of  this  Epistle  was  never  doubted ;  and  as  it  is 
cited  or  referred  to  by  nearly  the  same  ancient  writers,  whose 
testimonies  to  the  first  Epistle  we  have  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  them  in  this 
place. 

II.  The  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  produced  very  dif- 
ferent effects  among  them.  Many  amended  their  conduct, 
most  of  them  showed  strong  marks  of  repentance,  and 
evinced  such  respect  for  the  apostle,  that  they  excommuni- 
cated the  incestuous  person  (2  Cor.  ii.  5 — 11.  vii.  11.);  re- 
quested the  apostle's  return  with  tears  (vii.  7.) ;  and  became 
zealous  for  him, — that  is,  they  vindicated  the  apostle  and 
his  office  against  the  false  teacher  and  his  adherents,  (vii. 
7 — 11.)  Others,  however,  of  the  Corinthians,  adhered  to 
the  false  teacher,  expressly  denied  his  apostolical  ministry, 
and  even  furnished  themselves  with  arguments  which  they 
pretended  to  draw  from  his  first  Epistle.  He  had  formerly 
mtimated  his  intention  of  taking  a  journey  from  Ephesus  to 
Corinth,  thence  to  visit  the  Macedonian  churches,  and  from 
them  to  return  to  Corinth  (2  Cor.  i.  15, 16.)  ;  but  the  unhappy 
state  of  the  Corinthian  church  led  him  to  alter  his  intention, 
since  he  found  he  must  have  treated  them  with  severity,  had 
'le  visited  them.  (23.)  Hence  his  adversaries  charged  him, 
I.  With  levity  and  irresolution  of  conduct  (2  Cor.  i.  18.),  and, 
therefore,  he  could  not  be  a  prophet ;  2.  With  pride  and  ty- 
rannical severity  on  account  of  his  treatment  of  the  incestuous 
person ;  3.  W'ith  arrogance  and  vain-glory  in  his  ministry, 
therein  lessening  the  authority  of  the  law ;  and,  4.  With 
being  personally  contemptible,  intimating,  that  however 
weighty  he  might  be  in  his  letters,  yet  in  person  he  was 
base  and  despicable.  (2  Cor.  x.  10.)  Such  were  the  prin- 
cipal circumstances  that  gave  occasion  to  this  second  Epis- 
tle to  the  Corinthians,  to  which  we  may  add  their  forward- 
ness in  the  contribution  for  the  poor  saints  in  Judaea,  and 
their  kind  and  benevolent  reception  of  Titus. 

HI.  Agreeably  to  these  circumstances  the  Scope  of  this 
Epistle  is  chiefly,  1.  To  account  for  his  not  having  come  to 
them  so  soon  as  he  had  promised,  viz.  not  out  of  levity,  but 
partly  in  consequence  of  his  sufferings  in  Asia,  which  pre- 
vented him  (2  Cor.  i.  8. 11.),  and  partly  that  he  might  give 
them  more  time  to  set  their  churcn  in  better  order,  so  that 
he  might  come  to  them  with  greater  comfort,  (ii.  3,  4.)  2. 
To  declare  that  his  sentence  against  the  incestuous  person 
was  neither  rigid  nor  tyrannical  (ii.  5 — 11.),  but  necessary 
and  pious';  and  now,  as  excommunication  had  produced  so 
good  an  effect  upon  that  offender,  the  apostle,  commending 
the  obedience  of  the  Corinthians,  exhorts  them  to  absolve 
him  from  that  sentence  and  to  restore  him  to  communion 
with  the  church.  3.  To  intimate  his  great  success  in  preach- 
ing the  Gospel,  which  he  does,  not  for  his  own  glory,  but  for 
the  glory  of  the  Gospel,  which  had  peculiar  efficacy  upon 
the  Corinthians  above  others  (2  Cor.  iii.),  and  far  surpassed 
the  ministry  of  Moses  (iv.),  and  was  under  a  veil  only  to 
those  who  were  perishing.  In  preaching  which  Gospel  he 
used  all  diligence  and  faithfulness,  notwithstanding  all  his 
afflictions  for  the  Gospel;  which  afflictions,  far  from  re- 
flecting disgrace  upon  the  Gospel,  or  its  ministers,  prepared 
for  him  a  far  greater  glory  in  heaven  (v.),  to  which  he 
aspired,  inviting  others  to  do  the  same,' by  accepting  the 
grace  of  reconciliation  tendered  in  the  Gospel.  4.  7^  stir 
them  up  to  lead  a  holy  life,  and  particularly  to  avoid  com- 
munion with  idolaters.  5.  To  excite  them  to  finish  their  con- 
tributions for  their  poor  brethren  in  Judaea,  (viii.  ix.)  6. 
Lastly,  to  apologize  for  himself  against  the  personal  con- 
temptibleness  imputed  to  him  by  tlie  false  teacher  and  his 
adherents,  (x. — xiii.)  In  the  course  of  this  apology,  he 
reproves  their  vain-glory,  and  enters  upon  a  high  commenda- 


tion of  his  apostolic  office  and  power,  and  his  extraordinary 
revelations,  which  far  outshone  the  counterfeit  glory  of  the 
false  teacher;  but  at  the  same  time  declares  that  he  had  rathei 
use  meekness  than  exert  his  power,  unless  he  should  b9 
forced  to  do  it  by  their  contumacy  and  impenitence.' 

IV.  This  Epistle  consists  of  three  parts ;  viz. 

Part  I.   The  latrodiection.   (i.  1,2.) 

Part  II.  The  Jpologetic  Discourse  of  St.  Foul,  in  whlCIi, 
Sect.  1.  He  justifies  himself  from  the  imputations  of  the  false 
teacher  and  his  adherents,  by  showing  his  sincerity  and  in- 
tegrity in  the  discharge  of  his  ministry  ;  and  that  he  acte<l 
not  from  worldly  interest,  but  from  true  love  for  them,  and 
a  tender  concern  for  their  spiritual  welfare,  (i.  3 — 24,. 
ii. — vii.) 
Sect.  2.  He  exhorts  them  to  a  liberal  contribution  for  theii 

poor  brethren  in  Judsea.  (viii.  ix.) 
Sect.  3.  He  resumes  his  apology  ;  justifying  himself  from  the 
charges  and  insinuations  of  the   false  teacher  and  his  fol- 
lowers ;  in  order  to  detach  the  Corinthians  from  them,  and 
to  re-establish  himself  and  his  authority,  (x. — xiii.  10.) 

Part  III.   The  Conclusion,  (xiii.  11—14.) 

V.  "The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  Epistle 
is,  the  confidence  of  the  apostle  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause, 
and  in  the  power  of  God  to  bear  him  out  in  it.  Opposed  as 
he  then  was  by  a  powerful  and  sagacious  party,  whose  au- 
thority, reputation,  and  interest  were  deeply  concerned,  and 
who  were  ready  to  seize  on  every  thing  that  could  discredit 
him,  it  is  wonaerful  to  hear  him  so  firmly  insist  upon  his 
apostolical  authority,  and  so  unreservedly  appeal  to  the 
miraculous  powers  which  he  had  exercised  and  conferred  at 
Corinth.  So  far  from  shrinking  from  the  contest,  as  afraid 
of  some  discovery  being  made,  unfavourable  to  himself  or  to 
the  common  cause,  he,  with  great  modesty  and  meekness 
indeed,  but  with  equal  boldness  and  deci^on,"  expressly 
declares  that  his  opposers  and  despisers  were  the  ministers 
of  Satan,  and  menaces  them  with  miraculous  judgments, 
when  as  many  of  their  deluded  hearers  had  been  brought  to 
repentance,  and  re-established  in  the  faith,  as  proper  means 
could  in  a  reasonable  time  effect.  It  is  inconceivaole  that  a 
stronger  internal  testimony,  not  only  of  integrity,  but  of 
divine  inspiration,  can  exist.  Had  there  been  any  thing  of 
imposture  among  the  Christians,  it  was  next  to  impossible, 
but  such  a  conduct  must  have  occasioned  a  disclosure  of  it."2 

Of  the  effects  produced  by  this  second  Epistle,  we  have 
no  circumstantial  account ;  for  Saint  Luke  has  only  briefly 
noticed  (in  Acts  xx.  2,  3.)  Saint  Paul's  second  journey  to 
Corinth,  after  he  had  written  this  Epistle.  W^e  know,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  there,  and  that  the  contributions  were 
brought  to  him  in  that  city  for  the  poor  brethren  at  .Teru- 
salem  (Rom.  xv.  26.) ;  and  that,  staying  there  several  months, 
he  sent  salutations  from  some  of  the  principal  members  of 
that  church  to  the  Romans,  (xvi.  22,  23.)  "  From  this  time 
we  hear  no  more  of  the  false  teacher  and  his  party;  and 
when  Clement  of  Rome  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  (Jorinthians, 
Saint  Paul  was  considered  by  them  as  a  divine  apostle,  to 
whose  authority  he  might  appeal  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion. The  false  teacher,  therefore,  must  either  have  been 
silenced  by  Saint  Paul,  in  virtue  of  his  apostolical  powers, 
and  by  an  act  of  severity  which  he  had  threatened  (2  Cor. 
xiii.  2,  3.);  or  this  adversary  of  the  apostle  must  have 
quitted  the  place.  Whichever  was  the  cause,  the  effect  pro- 
duced must  operate  as  a  confirmation  of  our  faith,  and  as  a 
proof  of  Saint  Paul's  divine  mission. "^ 

VI.  A  considerable  chronological  difficulty  occurs  in  2  Cor 
xii.  14.  and  xiii.  1,  2.,  in  which  passages  the  apostle  mentions 
his  design  of  visiting  Corinth  a  third  time;  wnereas  only  owe 
visit  betore  the  date  of  this  Epistle  is  noticed  in  the  Acts 
(xviii.  1.),  about  a.  d.  51,  and  the  next  time  that  he  visited 
Greece  (xx.  2.),  about  a.  d.  57,  no  mention  is  made  of  his 
going  to  Corinth.  And,  indeed,  for  the  reasons  already 
stated,  he  purposely  avoided  that  city.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured by  Grotius,  and  Drs.  Hammond  and  Paley,  that  his 
first  Epistle  virtually  supplied  the  place  of  his  presence,  and 
that  it  is  so  represented  by  the  apostle  in  a  corresponding 
passage.  (1  Cor.  v.  3.)  Admitting  this  solution  to  be  proba- 
nle,  it  is,  however,  far-fetched,  and  is  not  satisfactory  as  a 

>  Rohcrls's  Clavis  Biblioruni,  p.  754.  The  varioi'  ■  emotions,  wliich  evi- 
dently agitated  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  when  wrilini.'  this  epistle,  and  also  his 
elegance  of  diction,  powers  of  persuasion,  and  :  <  o  of  arcument,  are  all 
admirably  discussed  and  illustrated  by  M.  Royaard^,  in  bis  Disputatio  Inau 
guralis  de  altera  Pauli  ad  Corinthios  Epistoli,  et  obsenandi  in  illia  apo* 
toll  indole  ct  oratione.  8vo.    Trajecti  ad  Rhenun,  1818. 

»  Scof's  Pref  to  1  Cor.  '  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  p.  74 
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matter  of  fact.  Michaelis  has  produced  another,  more  sim- 
ple and  natural,  viz.  that  Paul,  on  his  return  from  Crete, 
visited  Corinth  a  second  time  before  he  went  to  winter  at 
Nicopolis.  This  second  visit  is  unnoticed  in  the  Acts, 
because  the  voyage  itself  is  unnoticed.'  The  third  visit 
promised  in  2  Cor.  xii.  14.  and  xiii.  1,  2.  was  actually  paid 
on  the  apostle's  second  return  to  Rome,  when  he  took 
Corinth  io  his  way.  (2  Tim.  iv.  20.)  "  Thus  critically  does 
the  book  of  the  Acts  harmonize,  even  in  its  omissions,  with 
the  Epistles :  and  these  with  each  other,  in  the  minute  in- 
idental  circumstance  of  the  third  visit."" 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horae  Paulinae, 
Chap.  IV.3 
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ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS. 

1.  JVotice  of  the  Christian  cAw'ch  in  Galatia. — II.  Date. — III. 
Genuineness  and  unthenticity  of  this  Epistle, — IV.  Its  occa- 
sion and  scope. — V.  Synopsis  of  its  contents. — VI.  Obser- 
vations on  this  Epistle. 

[.  Christianity  was  very  early  planted  in  Galatia  by 
Paul  himself,''  and  it  appears  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
that  he  visited  the  churches  in  this  country  more  than  once. 
Two  distinct  visits  are  clearly  marked,  viz.  the  first  about  the 
year  50  (Acts  xvi.  6.),  and  the  second  about  the  year  5i  or 
55.  (xviii.  23.) 

II.  There  is  m-eat  diversity  of  opinion  among:  learned  men 
concerning  the  aate  of  the  Lpistle  to  the  Galatians.  Wein- 
gart  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  so  early  as  the  year  48  ; 
ivlichaelis,  in  49 ;  Cappel,  in  51;  Bishop  Pearson,  in  57; 
Mill,  Fabricius,  Moldennawer,  and  others,  in  58 ;  Van  Til 
and  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  53  ;  Hottinger,  in  54  ;  Lord  Barrington, 
Drs.  Benson  and  Lardner,  in  53  ;  Beausobre,  Rosenmiiller, 
and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  52  or  53 ;  Bishop  Tomline,  in  52. 
Theodoret,  who  is  followed  by  Dr.  Lightfoot  and  some 
others,  imagine  that  it  was  one  of  those  Epistles  which  Saint 
Paul  wrote  from  Rome  during  his  first  confinement ;  but  this 
opinion  is  contradicted  by  the  apostle's  silence  concerning  his 
bonds,  which  he  has  often  mentioned  in  the  letters  that  are 
known  to  have  been  written  at  that  time. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written 
early,  because  he  complains  in  it  of  their  speedy  apostasy 
from  his  doctrine,  (Gal.  i.  fi.),  and  warns  them  in  the  strong- 
est and  most  forcible  terms  against  the  judaizing  teachers, 
who  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  churches  in  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor,  (i.  7 — 9.  iii.  1.)  The  warmth  of  the  apostle's  ex- 
pressions led  TertuUianto  conclude  that  Saint  Paul  was  him- 
self a  neophyte  or  novice  in  the  Christian  faith  at  the  time  of 
writing  this  Epistle.^  And  as  no  intimation  is  given  through 
the  whole  of  it  that  he  had  been  with  them  more  than  once, 
we  are  authorized  to  conclude,  that  he  wrote  this  letter  from 
Corinth  about  the  end  of  52,  or  early  in  the  year  53.  The 
subscription,  indeed,  slates  it  to  have  been  written  from 
Rome  :  but  this  is  evidently  spurious,  for  Saint  Paul's  first 
journey  to  Rome  did  not  take  place  until  at  least  ten  years 
after  the  conversion  of  the  Galatians. 

III.  The  genuineness  of  this  Epistle  was  never  doubted. 
It  is  cited  by  the  apostolic  fathers,  Clement  of  Rome,^  Her- 
mas,'  Ignatius,'  and  Polycarp  ;»  and  is  declared  to  be  authen- 
tic by  Irenseu.",'"  Clement  of  Alexandria,"  Tertullidn,'^  Caius,'^ 
Origen,'^   and  by  all  subsequent  writers.     It  is  worthy  of 

'  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  p.  37. 

*  Dr.  Ilales's  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  li.  p.  1123. 

«  Calinet,  Preface  sur  la  seconde  Epitre  anx  Corlnthiens.  Larvlner's 
Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  324,  325. ;  4lo.  vol.  iii.  p.  296.  P.o.?onmUller,  Scho- 
lia in  N.  T.  loni.  iv.  pp.  251, 252.  ;  Bloch,  Clironotaxis  Scriptorum  Pauli,  pp. 
192—203. ;  Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  385—392.  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
13—75.     Whitby's  and  Macknight's  Prefaces  to  2Corinlluan8. 

*  Compare  Gal.  i.  8.  11.  iii.  i.  et  seq. 
»  Cont.  Maicion,  lib.  i.  c.  20. 

*  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  37.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  296. 
'  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  57. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  309. 

*  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  76. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  319. 

*  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  95. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  330. 

'•  ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  163,  164.  ;  4to.  vol.  I.  p.  368. 
'«  ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  223. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  401. 

'»  Ibid.  ?»r.   im4      :    n    Ofijl   .  itr,    -anl    i    r.    doa 


'»  Ibid.  9ts.  ttI.  :.  p.  264. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  423. 
••  Ibid  Svc  T^  Ti.  p.  374. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  482. 
"  Ibid.  Svs.  "iti.  a.  D.  471. ;  Jto.  vol.  i.  p.  535. 
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remark,  that  this  Epistle  was  acknowledged  to  be  genuine  by 
the  heretic  Marcion,  who  reckoned  it  the  earliest  written  of 
all  Saint  Paul's  Letters,  and  accordingly  placed  it  first  in  his 
Apostolicon,  or  Collection  of  Apostolical  Writings."  » 

IV.  The  Churches  in  Galatia,  as  in  most  other  countries, 
were  composed  partly  of  converted  Jews  and  partly  of  Gen- 
tile converts,  but  the  latter  seem  to  have  been  most  nume- 
rous. It  appears  from  the  contents  of  this  Epistle,  that,  not 
long  after  tne  Galatians  had  embraced  Christianity,  a  certain 
judiiizing  teacher  or  false  apostle  had  either  crept  in  or  risen 
up  among  them,  who,  to  advance  his  own  doctrine,  qufs- 
tioned  Saint  Paul's  apostolical  authority,  insinuating  th.u 
Peter  and  the  apostles  of  the  circumcision  were  superior  to 
him,  and  consequently  much  more  to  be  regarded.  It  was 
further  insinuated  that  they  never  preached  against  the  cir- 
cumcision of  Gentile  converts  :  but  that  it  was  a  doctrine  pecu- 
liar to  Paul,  who  was  only  an  apostle  of  men,  and  had  not 
such  extraordinary  powers  and  illumination  as  had  been  con- 
ferred on  the  other  apostles.  The  false  teacher  seems  even 
to  have  intimated,  that  Saint  Paul  did  himself  secretly,  and 
at  some  times,  preach  the  necessity  of  circumcision  to  the 
Gentile  converts ;  though  generally,  and  at  other  times,  he 
insisted  on  the  contrary.  In  short,  the  false  apostle  was  de- 
sirous that  all  Gentile  Christians  should  submit  themselves 
to  circumcision,  and  consequently  oblige  themselves  to  ob- 
serve the  whole  law  of  Moses,  as  if  the  Gospel  of  Jesns 
Christ  alone  were  insufficient  to  justify  and  save  them.  And 
so  successful  was  this  teacher  in  propagating  this  error,  that 
some  of  the  Galatians  actually  suomitted  to  oe  circumcised. 
(Gal.  v.  2 — 12.)  From  the  expression  of  Saint  Paul  in  Gal. 
v.  9 — 10.,  it  is  probable  that  this  disturbance  in  theGalatian 
churches  was  made  by  one  judaizing  teacher  only,  and  not 
by  several  zealots,  as  some  commentators  have  supposed ; 
and,  from  what  is  said  in  vi.  12,  13.,  it  appears  that  he  was 
a  man  of  immoral  character,  who  acted  not  from  any  reli- 
gious views  or  motives,  but  from  vain-glory  and  fear ;  that 
he  might  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Jews  by  increasing  the 
number  of  proselytes,  and  so  escape  the  persecutions  raised 
by  the  unbelieving  Jews  against  Saint  Paul,  and  those  who 
adhered  to  his  doctrines. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  that  occasioned  Saint  Paul 
to  write  this  Epistle  with  his  own  hand  (Gal.  vi.  11.),  con- 
trary to  his  usual  practice  of  dictating  his  letters.  Accord- 
ingly, its  Scope  is,  to  assert  his  apostolical  character  and 
authority,  and  the  doctrine  which  he  taught,  and  to  confirm 
the  Galatian  churches  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  important  point  of  justification  hy  faith  alone; 
to  expose  the  errors  which  had  been  disseminated  amonj^ 
them,  by  demonstrating  to  them  the  true  nature  and  use  of 
the  moral  and  ceremonial  law ;  and  to  revive  those  prin- 
(iiples  of  Christianity  which  he  had  taught  when  he  first 
preached  the  Gospel  to  them. 

V.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  therefore,  consists  of 
three  parts,  viz. 

Part  I.   The  Introduction,  (i.  1 — 5.) 

Part  II.   The  Discussion  of  the  Subjects  which  had  occasioned 

this  Epistle :  in  which 

Sect.  1.  is  a  vindication  of  Saint  Paul's  apostohcal  doctrine 
and  authority,  and  shows  that  he  was  neither  a  missionary 
from  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  nor  a  disciple  of  the  apostles, 
but  an  immediate  apostle  of  Christ  himself,  by  divine  reve- 
lation ;  consequently  that  he  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
Saint  Peter  himself,  (i.  6—24.  ii.) 

Sect.  2.  The  apostle  disputes  against  the  advocates  for  cir- 
cumcision and  the  obse^^'ance  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
shows, 

§  i.  That  justification  is  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  (iii.  1—18.) 

§  ii.  That  the  design  of  God  In  giving  ihe  law  was,  not  to  justify  but  to 
convince  of  sin,  as  well  as  to  restrain  from  the  commission  of  it;  and 
that  being  intended  only  for  a  temporary  institution,  instead  of  vacat- 
ing the  promise,  it  was  designed  to  be  subservient  to  it,  by  showing 
the  necessity  of  a  better  righteousness  than  that  of  the  law,  and  so  to 
lead  convinced  souls  to  Christ ;  that,  being  justified  by  faith  in  him, 
they  might  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  promise,  (iii.  19—24.)  Such  being 
the  end  and  design  of  the  law,  the  apostle  infers  from  it,  that  now, 
under  the  Gospel,  we  are  freed  i/om  the  law  (25—29.) ;  and  illustrates 
his  inference  by  God's  treatment  of  the  Jewish  churc^,  which  he 
put  under  the  law,  as  a  father  puts  a  minor  under  a  guardian,  (iv. 
1-7.) 

Sect.  3.  shows  the  great  weakness  and  folly  of  the  Galatians 
in  going  about  to  subject  themselves  to  the  law,  and  that 

««  Eplphanius,  Hseres.  42. 
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by  submitting  to  circumcision  they  became  subject  to  the 
whole  law,  and  would  forfeit  the  benefits  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  (iv.  8—21.  v,  1—9.) 
Sect.  4.  contains  various  instructions  and  exhortations  for 
Christian  beha\'iour,  and  particularly    concerning   a   right 
use  of  their  Christain  freedom,  (v.  10 — 16.  vi.  I — 10.) 
Part  III.   The  Conclusion,  which  is  a  Summary  of  the  Topics 
discussed  in  this  Epistle,  terminates  with  an  Apostolical  Bene- 
diction,    (vi.  11 — 18.) 

VI.  Althougfh  the  subject  discussed  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  is  the  same  that  is  treated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, viz.  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  yet  the 
two  Enistlesdiffer  materially  in  this  respect.  TheEpistleto 
the  Galatians  (which  was  first  written)  was  designed  to  prove 
against  the  Jews,  that  men  are  justified  by  faitn  ivithout  the 
works  of  the  law  of  Moses, ^  which  re(^uirea  perfect  obedience 
to  all  its  precepts,  moral  and  ceremonial,  under  the  penalty  of 
the  curse,  from  which  the  atonements  and  purifications  pre- 
scribed by  Moses  had  no  power  to  deliver  the  sinner.  On  the 
contrary,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Saint  Paul  treats  of 
justification  on  a  more  enlarged  plan ;  his  design  being  to 
prove  against  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  can  be  justified  meritoriously  by  performing  wo?-ks 
of  law, — that  is,  the  works  enjoined  by  the  law  of  God, 
which  is  written  on  meo's  hearts ;  but  that  all  must  be  justi- 
fied gratuitously  by  faith  through  the  obedience  of  Christ. 
The  two  Epistles,  therefore,  taken  together,  form  a  complete 
proof,  that  justification  is  not  to  be  obtained  meritoriously, 
either  by  works  of  morality,  or  by  rites  and  ceremonies,  though 
of  divine  appointment ;  but  that  it  is  a  free  gift,  proceeding 
entirely  from  the  mercy  of  God,  to  those  who  are  qualified  by 
faith  to  receive  it.^ 

This  Epistle  is  written  with  great  energy  and  force  of  lan- 
guage, and  at  the  same  time  affords  a  fine  instance  of  Saint 
Paul's  skill  in  managing  an  argument.  Tlie  chief  objection, 
which  the  advocate  or  advocates  for  the  Mosaic  law  had 
urged  against  him,  was,  that  he  preached  circumcision.  In 
the  begmning  of  the  Epistle  he  overturns  this  slander  by  a 
statement  of  facts,  without  taking  any  express  notice  of  it; 
but  at  the  end  he  fully  refutes  it,  that  he  might  leave  a  strong 
and  lasting  impression  upon  their  minds. 

Though  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  judaizing  teacher 
and  his  followers,  as  well  as  the  calumnies  which  they  spread 
for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  him  as  an  apostle,  doubtless 
occasioned  great  uneasiness  of  mind  to  him  and  to  the  faith- 
ful in  that  age,  and  did  considerable  injury  among  the  Gala- 
tians, at  least  for  some  time :  yet,  ultimately,  these  evils 
have  proved  of  no  small  service  to  the  church  in  general. 
For,  by  obliging  the  apostle  to  produce  the  evidences  of  his 
apostleship,  and  to  relate  the  history  of  his  life,  especially 
after  his  conversion,  we  have  obtained  the  fullest  assurance 
that  he  really  was  an  apostle,  called  to  be  an  apostle  by  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  and  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  those  who 
were  apostles  before  him  ;  consequently,  we  are  assured  that 
our  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  taught  by  him 
(and  it  is  he  who  has  taught  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  most  fully)  is  not  built  on  the  credit  of  men,  but  on 
the  authority  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  whom  Saint  Paul  was 
inspired  in  the  whole  of  the  doctrine  which  he  has  delivered 
to  the  world. 

As  this  letter  was  directed  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  Dr. 
Macknight  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  to  be  read  publicly  in 
them  all.  He  thinks,  that  it  was  in  the  first  instance  sent 
by  Titus  to  the  brethren  in  Ancyra,  the  chief  city  of  Galatia, 
with  an  order  to  them  to  communicate  it  to  the  other  churches, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians 
was  appointed  to  be  read  to  all  the  brethren  in  that  city,  and 
in  the  province  of  Macedonia.-' 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horse  Paulinae, 
Chap.  V.''  In  critically  studying  this  Epistle,  much  assist- 
ance will  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Bloonifield's  RecensioSynop- 
tica,  vol.  vii.  pp.  311 — 509. 


»  Compare,  among  othnr  passages,  Gal.  iii.  2,  3.  5.  iv.  21.  v.  1 — ^1. 

»  Dr.  Macknight's  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  sect.  3. 

»  Ibid. 

*  Caltnet,  Preface  sur  I'Epitre  aux  Galates.  RosenmUUcr,  Scholia  in  N. 
T.  tora.  iv.  pp.  394—396. ;  Bloch,  Chronotaxis  Scriptorum  Pauli,  pp.  131— 
150. ;  I^ardner's  Workg,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  305—314. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  287— 
291. ;  Whitby's  Preface ;  Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  361—367. ;  Michae- 
lis.  vol.  iv.  Pit  8—22 


SECTION  VIL 


ON   THE    EPISTLE    TO   THE    EPHESXANS. 

I.  Account  of  the  church  at  Ephesus. — II.  Genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  this  Epistle,  -which  -was  addressed  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  not  to  the  church  at  Laodicea. — III.  Date. — 
IV.  Occasion  and  scope. — V.  Synopsis  of  its  contents. — 
VI.  Observations  on  its  style. 

I.  Christianity  was  first  planted  in  this  city  by  Saint  Paul, 
about  A.  D.  54,  when  he  reasoned  with  the  Jews  in  their  sy- 
nagogues for  the  space  of  three  months  ;  he  did  not,  however, 
continue  long  there  at  that  time,  but  hastened  to  keep  the  feast 
at  Jerusalem,  promising  to  return  again  to  his  hearers.  (Acts 
xviii.  19 — 21.)  Accordingly  he  came  to  Ephesus  early  the 
following  year  (Acts  xix.  1.  et  5e<7.),and  preached  the  word 
with  such  success,  and  performed  such  extraordinary  miracles 
among  them,  that  a  numerous  church  was  formed  there,  chiefly 
composed  of  Gentile  converts ;  whose  piety  and  zeal  were 
so  remarkable,  that  many  of  them,  in  abhorrence  of  the  curious 
arts  which  they  had  used,  burnt  their  magical  books,  to  a  great 
value,  (xix.  19.)  And  such  was  the  apostle's  concern  for  their 
spiritual  welfare,  that  he  did  not  leave  them  until  A.  d.  56, 
when  he  had  been  about  three  years  among  them.  (xx.  31.) 
After  this  he  spent  some  time  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia; 
and  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem  (a.  d.  57)  he  sent  for  the  elders 
of  the  Ephesian  church  to  meet  him  at  Miletus.  There  he 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  them,  as  one  that  should  see 
them  no  more ,-  appealing  to  them  with  what  fidelity  he  had 
discharged  his  ministry  among  them,  and  exhorting  them  to 
"  take  heed  unto  themselves,  and  unto  the  flock"  committed 
to  their  care,  lest  they  should  be  corrupted  by  seducing 
teachers  who  would  rise  among  them,  and  artfully  endeavour 
to  pervert  them.  (xx.  17 — 38.). 

II.  The  apostle  Paul  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  It  is  expressly  cited  as  his 
production  by  Ignatius,*  who  has  not  fewer  than  seven  dis- 
tinct allusions  to  it  ;6  and  as  he  was  contemporary  with  Saint 
Paul,  his  testimony  alone  is  sufficient  to  determine  its  genu- 
ineness. This  Epistle  is  likewise  alluded  to  by  Polycarp,^ 
and  is  cited  by  name  by  Irenaeus,^  Clement  of  Alexandria,^ 
Tertullian,'o  Origen,"  and  by  all  subsequent  writers  without 
exception.  Most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts,  and  all  the  an- 
cient versions,  have  the  words  iv  E^sj-a,  "  at  Ephesus,"  in  the 
first  verse  of  this  Epistle,  which  is  an  evident  proof  that  the 
Epistle  was  written  to  the  Ephesians.  But  Grotius,  Mill, 
Wetstein,  Vitringa,  Venema,  Benson,  Paley,  and  other  learn- 
ed men,  have  doubted  or  denied  that  this  Epistle  was  written 
to  the  Ephesians,  and  have  argued  that  it  must  have  been 
written  to  the  Laodiceans.  They  rest  this  opinion,  first,  on 
the  assertion  of  Marcion,  a  heretic  of  the  second  century, 
who  affirmed  the  same  thing,  but  his  testimony  is  of  no 
weight ;  for  Marcion  altered  and  interpolated  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament,  to  make  them  favourable  to  his  senti- 
ments, and  upon  this  very  account  he  is  censured  by  Tertul- 
lian  (a.  d.  200),  as  setting  up  an  interpolation  of  his  own 
with  regard  to  the  Epistle  in  question,  in  opposition  to  the 
true  Icstinumy  of  the  church.'^  They  further  appeal  to  a 
passage  in  Basil's  second  book  against  Eunomius,  in  which 
he  thus  cites  Eph.  i.  1.  "And  writing  to  the  Ephesians,  as 
truly  united  to  nim  '  who  is'  through  knowledge,  he  called 
them  in  a  peculiar  sense  'such  who  are,'  saying;  'to  the 
saints  who  are'  (or  even)  '  to  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus.' 
For  so  those  before  us  have  transmitted  it,  and  we  have 
found  it  in  ancient  copies."'^  From  the  concluding  sentence 
of  this  quotation  it  is  inferred  that  certain  manuscripts,  which 
Basil  had  seen,  omitted  the  words  sv  E^kt*,  "at  Ephesus." 
Michaelis,  however,  has  shown  at  considerable  length,  that 
the  omission  of  the  word  cva-iv  "  who  are,"  was  the  subject 
of  Basil's  implied  censure,  as  being  hostile  to  the  inference 
he  wished  to  deduce,  and  not  the  omission  of  the  words  a 
EfKra,.  And,  as  this  father,  in  another  passage  of  his  writings, 

»  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  70. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  316. 

»  Ibid,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  78. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  320. 

■>  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  95. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  330. 

»  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  163. ;  4lo.  vol.  i.  p.  368. 

»  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  223. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  401. 
'»  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  263,  264. ;  4to.  vol.  I.  p.  'i'^- 
"  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  472. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  535. 
'»  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  263,  261. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  r   i'2. 

"  See  the  original  passage  in  Lardner,  avo.  vol.  iv.  p.  101   ;  4to.  vol  ii.  p 
466. ;  or  in  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  142—146. 
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txpressljj  cites  the  Epistle  to  the  l']|)hesians'  without  any 
hesitation,  it  is  evident  that  in  his  time  (the  hitter  part  of 
the  fourtli  century)  this  Kpistle  was  not  considered  as  being 
addressed  to  the  Laodiceans 

Thirdly,  it  is  contended  that  there  are  no  allusions  in  this 
Epistle  to  St.  Paul's  havinjr  resided  among  the  persons  to 
wnoin  it  is  addressed  ;  and  that  the  expressions  in  Eph.  i.  15. 
iii.  2.  and  iv.  21.  appear  to  be  more  suitable  to  persons  whom 
he  had  never  seen  (which  was  the  case  of  the  Christians  at 
Laodicea),  than  to  the  Ephesians,  among  whom  he  had  re- 
sided about  three  years.  (Acts  xx.  31.)  nut  these  passages 
admit  of  easy  and  satisfactory  interpretations,  which  directly 
refute  this  hypothesis.  It  will  be  recollected  that  four  or  five 
years  had  elapsed  since  Saint  Paul  had  quitted  Ephesus:  he 
might,  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  express  (in  i.  15.)  his 
complacency  on  /ican'm^  that  they  continued  steadfast  in  the 
faith,  notwithstanding  the  various  temptations  to  which  they 
were  exposed.  Again,  the  expression  in  iii.  2.  {uyt  nin,u<ru.Tt 
TMv  ciKovofAixv)  which  manv  translate  and  understand  to  mean, 
if  ye  have  heard  of  the  aixpen.suliun, — more  correctly  means, 
^ince  ye  have  heard  (he  dispeiisatioti  of  the  grace  of  God,  which 
had  been  made  known  to  them  by  Saint  Paul  himself.  Con- 
sequently this  verse  affords  no  countenance  to  the  hypothesis 
above  mentioned.  The  same  remark  applies  to  iv.  21.,  where 
a  similar  construction  occurs,  which  ought  in  like  manner  to 
be  rendered,  since  indeed  ye  have  heard  him,  &c.  But  most 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  direction  given  by  Saint  Paul 
in  Col.  iv.  16. — that  the  Colossians  should  "cause  the  Epis- 
tle which  he  wrote  to  them  to  be  read  also  in  the  church  of 
the  Laodiceans,  and  that  they  should  likewise  read  the 
Epistle  from  Laodicea;" — which  (it  is  contended)  affords  a 
plain  proof  that  the  Epistle,  in  our  copies  inscribed  to  the 
Ephesians,  must  be  that  which  is  intended  in  Col.  iv.  IG., 
and  consequently  was  originally  written  to  the  Laodiceans. 
But  this  conclusion  does  not  necessarily  follow :  for  it  is 
most  probable,  that  by  "  Ihe  Epistle  from  Laodicea,''''  Saint 
Paul  meant  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  a  copy  of  which 
was  sent  by  the  apostle's  directions  to  the  Laodiceans,  whose 
city  lay  between  Ephesus  and  Colosse ;  and,  as  it  was 
within  the  circuit  or  the  Ephesian  church  (which  was  the 
metropolitan  of  all  Asia,  as  Ephesus  was  the  chief  city  of 
proconsular  Asia),  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  as  already 
remarked ,2  may  refer  to  the  whole  pro^^nce. 

Michaelis,  Haenlein,  Hug,  and  Cellerier,  after  Archbishop 
Usher  and  Bengel,  get  rid  of  all  the  difficulties  attending  this 
^ues'aon,  by  supposing  the  Epistle  to  have  been  encyclical  or 
circular,  and  addressed  to  the  Ephesians,  Laodiceans,  and 
some  other  churches  in  Asia  Minor.  But  it  could  hardly  be 
circular  in  the  sense  in  which  Michaelis  understands  that 
term :  for  he  supposes  that  the  different  copies  transmitted 
by  Saint  Paul  had  tv  E^wai,  at  Ephesus,  »  A^tJaui*,  at  Laodicea, 
&c.  as  occasion  required,  and  that  the  reason  why  all  our 
manuscripts  read  n  E<p6<ra>  is,  that  when  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  first  collected,  the  copy  used  was  obtained 
from  Ephesus;  but  this,  Bishop  Middleton  observes,  seems 
to  imply — what  cannot  be  proved — that  the  canon  was  esta- 
blished by  authority,  and  that  all  copies  of  this  Epistle,  not 
agreeincr  with  the  approved  edition,  were  suppressed. 

Dr.  Macknight  is  of  opinion,  that  Saint  Paul  sent  the 
Ephesians  word  by  Tychicus,  who  carried  their  letter,  to 
send  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Laodiceans,  with  an  order  to  them  to 
communicate  it  to  the  Colossians.  This  hypothesis  will 
account,  as  well  as  that  of  Michaelis,  for  the  want  of  those 
marks  of  personal  acquaintance  which  the  apostle's  former 
residence  might  lead  us  to  expect,  and  on  which  so  much 
stress  has  been  laid  :  for  every  thing  local  would  be  pur- 
posely omitted  in  an  Epistle  which  had  a  further  destination. 
The  reader  will  adopt  which  of  these  hypotheses  he  may 
deem  the  best  supported  :  we  think  the  solution  last  stated, 
the  most  natural  and  probable;  and  that,  when  the  united 
testimonies  of  manuscripts,  and  all  the  fathers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Basil,  are  taken  into  consideration,  we  are  fully  jus- 
tified in  regarding  this  Epistle  as  written  to  tlve  Ephesians. ^ 

«  I^irdner,  8vo.  vol.  iv.  p.  40-1.  ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  467. 

»  See  Vol.  I.  p.  53. 

»  Stosch,  do  Epistolis  Apostoloruin  iioii  ilppenlitis,  p.  101.  et  sea.  Calmcl. 
Preface  siir  I'Epitre  au.x  Epliesicns;  Roseniniiller  and  Koppe  in  their  re- 
spective Prolegomena  to  this  episde.  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  123—146. 
Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  416 — 456.  ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  3-12—362. 
Macknight  on  Col.  iv.  16.  Cellerier,  Introd.  au  Nouv.  Test.  p.  423.  Hug's 
jntrod.  vol.  ii.  pp.  425 — 133.  Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article,  pp. 
SJJS — 513.  (first  edit.),  who  observes,  that  if  ever  there  were  an  epistle  from 
Saint  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans,  it  is  lost ;  for  that  which  is  extant  in  Fabri- 
cius  and  in  Mr.  Jones's  work  on  the  canon  (and  of  which  we  have  given  a 
truislation  in  Appendix  I.  to  Vol.  I.  Sect.  II.)  is  ur.iversally  admitted  to  bo 
a  forgery ;  vet  the  loes  of  a  canonical  writing  is  of  all  suppositions  the 
most  improbable. 


in.  The  subscription  to  this  Epistle  states,  that  it  was 
written  from  Rome,  and  sent  to  the  Ephesians  by  Tychicus, 
who  was  also  the  bearer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
the  similarity  of  which  in  style  and  subject  shows  that  it  was 
written  at  the  same  time.  That  this  Epistle  was  writt<^n 
during  Saint  Paul's  first  imprisonment  at  Home,  is  evident 
from  Its  allusions  to  his  confinement  (iii.  1.  iv.  1.  vi.  20.); 
and  as  he  does  not  express  in  it  any  hopes  of  a  speedy  re- 
lease (which  he  does  in  his  other  Epistles  sent  from  thai 
city),  we  conclude  with  Dr.  Lardner,  Bishop  Tomline,  and 
others,  that  it  was  written  during  the  early  part  of  Saint 
Paul's  imprisonment,  and  probably  in  the  year  61,  soon  after 
he  arrived  at  Rome. 

IV.  As  Saint  Paul  was,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  was  now  a  prisoner  at  Rome  in  con- 
sequence of  his  havinnr  provoked  the  Jews,  by  asserting  that 
the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  was  not  n«'cessary  to  obtain 
the  favour  of  God,  he  was  apprehensive  lest  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  his  confinement  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  his 
Ephesian  converts,  who  were  almost  wholly  Gentiles.  Hear- 
ing, however,  that  they  stood  firm  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  he 
wrote  this  Epistle  in  order  to  establish  them  in  that  faith,  and 
to  give  them  more  exalted  views  of  the  love  of  God,  and 
of  the  excellency  and  dignity  of  Christ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  fortify  their  minds  ajrainst  the  scandal  of  the  cross. 
With  this  view,  he  shows  thern  that  they  were  saved  by 
grace ;  and  that,  however  wretched  they  once  were,  now  they 
had  equal  privileges  with  the  .lews.  He  then  proceeds  to 
encourage  them  to  persevere  in  their  Christian  calling,  by 
declaring  with  what  steadfastness  he  suffered  for  the  truth, 
and  with  what  earnestness  he  prayed  for  their  establishment 
and  continuance  in  it;  and  urges  them  to  walk  in  a  manner 
becoming  their  profession,  in  the  faithful  discharge  both  of 
the  general  and  common  duties  of  religion,  and  of  me  special 
duties  of  particular  relations. 

V.  In  this  Epistle  we  may  observe  the  following  par 
ticulars,  besides  the  inscription  (i.  1,  2.) ;  viz. 

Part   I.     The   Doctrine   pathetically   explained^  which    con- 
tains, 

Sect.  1.  Praise  to  God  for  the  whole  Gospel-blessing  (i.  3- 
14.),  with  thanksgiving  and  praver  for  the  saints,  (i.  15 — 
23.  ii.  1—10.) 

Sect.  2.  A  more  particular  admonition  concerning  their  once 
wretched  but  now  happy  condition,  (ii.  1 1 — 22.) 

Sect.  3.  A  prayer  for  their  establishment,  (iii.) 

Part  IT.    The  Exhortation. 

Sect.  1.  General,  to  walk  worthy  of  their  calling,  agreeable  U 

(1.)  The  unity  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  diversity  of  liis  gifis.  (iv.  1—16.) 
(2.)   The  ditference    between   their    former    am!    present    state.    (i\ 
17-24.) 

Sect.  2.  Particular. 

(1.)  To  avoid  lying,  anrer,  theft,  and  other  sins  (iv.  25—31.  v.  1—21.),  wiili 
a  commendation  of  the  opposite  virtues. 

(2.)  To  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  relative  duties  of  wives  and  husbanrli 
(v.  22— 23.),  of  children  and  parents  (vi.  1—4.),  and  of  masters  and  ser- 
vants, (vi.  5—9.) 

Sect.  3.  Final. — To  war  the  spiritual  warfare,  (vi.  10 — 20.) 

Part  III.   The  Conclusion,  (vi.  21— 24.) 

VI.  The  style  of  this  Epistle  is  exceedingly  animated, 
and  corresponds  with  the  state  of  the  apostle's  mind  at  the 
time  of  writing.  Overjoyed  with  the  account  which  their 
messengerhad  Drought  him  of  their  Hiith  and  holiness  (i.  15.\ 
and  transported  with  the  consideration  of  the  unsearchable 
wisdom  of  God,  displayed  in  the  work  of  man's  redemption, 
and  of  his  astonishing  love  towards  the  Gentiles  in  making 
them  partakers,  through  faith,  of  all  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
death,  he  soars  high  in  his  sentiments  on  these  grand  sub- 
jects, and  gives  his  thoughts  utterance  in  sublime  and  ccpioi;^ 
expressions.  ^laiiy  of  them  contain  happy  allusions  to  tlie 
temple  and  statuf;  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  "  No  real  Chris- 
tian," says  Dr.  Macknight,  "  can  read  the  doctrinal  part  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  without  being  impressed  and 
roused  by  it,  as  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet."^ 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistie  and 
the  Acts  of  the  "Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horae  Paulins. 
Chap.  VI. 

For  a  table  of  the  corresponding  passages  in  this  Epistle 
and  in  that  of  the  Colossians,  see  page  31.  injra. 

*  Preface  to  Ei)hesians.  sect.  6 
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SECTION  VIII. 


ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILIPPIAWS. 

1.  Account  of  the  church  at  Philippi. — II.  Date. — III.   Occa- 
sion.— IV.  Scope  and  synopsis  of  its  contents. 

I.  Christianity  was  first  planted  at  Philippi,  in  Mace- 
donia, by  Saint  Paul,  a.  d.  50,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
related  in  Acts  xvi.  9 — 10. ;  and  it  appears  from  Acts  xx.  6. 
that  he  visited  them  again  a.  d.  57,  though  no  particulars  are 
recorded  concerning  that  visit.  Of  all  the  churches  planted 
by  Saint  Paul,  that  at  Philippi  seems  to  have  cherished  the 
most  tender  concern  for  him  ;  and  though  it  appears  to  have 
been  but  a  small  community,  yet  its  members  were  particu- 
larly generous  towards  him.  For  when  ihe  Gospel  was 
first  preached  in  Macedonia,  no  other  church  contributed  any 
thing  to  his  support,  except  the  Philippians  ;  who,  while  he 
was  preaching  at  Thessalonica,  the  metropolis  of  that  coun- 
try, sent  him  money  twice,  that  the  success  of  the  Gospel 
might  not  be  hindered  by  its  preachers  becoming  burden- 
some to  the  Thessalonians.  (Phil.  iv.  15,  16.)  The  same 
attention  they  showed  to  the  apostle,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son, while  he  preached  the  Gospel  at  Corinth.  (2  Cor.  xi.  9.) 
And  when  they  heard  that  Saint  Paul  was  under  confine- 
ment at  Rome,  they  manifested  a  similar  affectionate  con- 
cern for  him  ;  and  sent  Epaphroditus  to  him  with  a  present, 
lest  he  should  want  necessaries  during  his  imprisonment, 
(ii.  25.  iv.  10.  14—18.) 

II.  It  appears  from  Saint  Paul's  own  words,  that  this 
Epistle  was  written  while  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Rome  (i.  7. 
13.  iv.  22.) ;  and  from  the  expectation  which  he  discovers, 
of  being  soon  released  and  restored  to  them,'  as  well  as  from 
the  intimations  contained  in  this  letter  (i.  12.  ii.  26.),  that  he 
had  then  been  a  considerable  time  at  Rome,  it  is  probable 
that  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  towards  the  close 
of  his  first  imprisonment,  at  the  end  of  a.  d.  62,  or  perhaps 
at  the  commencement  of  63.  The  genuineness  of  this  letter 
was  never  questioned. 

III.  The  more  immediate  occasion  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  was  the  return  of  Epaphroditus,  one  of  their  pas- 
tors, by  whom  Paul  sent  it,  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  their  kindness  in  sending  him  supplies  of  money,  rrom 
the  manner  in  which  Paul  expressed  himself  on  this  occa- 
sion, it  appears  that  he  was  in  great  want  of  necessaries  be- 
fore their  contributions  arrived  ;  for  as  he  had  not  converted 
the  Romans,  he  did  not  consider  himself  as  entitled  to  receive 
supplies  from  them.  Being  a  prisoner,  he  could  not  work 
as  formerly ;  and  it  was  his  rule  never  to  receive  any  thing 
from  the  churches  where  factions  had  been  raised  against 
him.  It  also  appears  that  the  Philippians  were  the  only 
church  from  whom  he  received  any  assistance,  and  that  he 
conferred  this  honour  upon  thein,  because  they  loved  him  ex- 
ceedingly, had  preserved  the  Christian  doctrine  in  purity,  and 
had  always  conducted  themselves  as  sincere  Christians. 

IV.  The  scope  of  this  Epistle,  therefore,  is  to  confirm  the 
Philippians  in  the  faith,  to  encourage  them  to  walk  in  a  man- 
ner becoming  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  caution  them  against 
the  intrusion  of  judaizing  teachers,  and  to  testify  his  gratitude 
for  their  Christian  bounty. 

Accordingly,  after  a  short  introduction  (i.  1,  2.),  he  pro- 
ceeds. 

Sect.  1.  To  express  his  gratitude  to  God  for  their  continuing 
steadfast  in  the  faith,  and  prays  that  it  may  continue  (i.  3 — 
II.);  and,  lest  they  should  be  discouraged  by  the  tidings 
of  his  imprisonment,  he  informs  them  that  his  sufferings 
and  confinement,  so  far  from  impeding  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel,  had  "  rather  fallen  out  to  its  furtherance ;"  and 
assures  them  of  his  readiness  to  live  or  die,  as  should  be 
most  for  their  welfare  and  the  glory  of  God.  (12— 20.)2 

Sect.  2.  He  then  exhorts  them,  in  a  strain  of  the  most  sub- 
lime and  pathetic  eloquence,  to  maintain  a  conduct  worthy 
of  the  Gospel,  and  to  the  practice  of  mutual  love  and  can- 
dour, enforced  by  the  highest  of  all  examples,- that  of  Jesus 

M.  Oeiler,  in  a  prograiiiiiia  publislied  in  1731.  contended  that  this  Epis- 
tle was  written  at  a  much  earlier  period  at  Corinth,  and  shortly  after  the 
planting  of  the  church  at  Philippi:  this  hypothesis  was  examined  and  re- 
futed by  Wnlfius  in  his  Cura:  Philologicse,  vol.  iii.  pp.  163.  et  sea.  and  271. 
et  seq.  In  1799  the  celebrated  Professor  Paulus  pubUshed  a  programma, 
de  Tempore  scripta  prioris  ad  Timotheuin  atque  ad  Philippenses  Epistolae 
Paulios;  in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  that  it  was  written  at  Caesarea* 
but  his  hypothesis  has  been  refuted  by  Heinrichs  in  his  notes  on  this  Epistle! 
»  Verses  15—18,  are  a  parenthesis,  though  not  so  marked  in  any  editions 
er  traaslations  wk'.ch  we  have  seen. 


Christ;  and  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  with  fear  a£.d 
trembling,  that  he  may  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ  on  their 
account  (i.  21 — 30.  ii.  1 — 17.)  ;  and  promises  to  send 
Timothy  and  Epaphroditus,  of  whom  he  makes  a  very 
affectionate  mention.  (19 — 30.) 

Sect.  3.  He  solemnly  cautions  them  against  judaizing  teach- 
ers, who  preached  Clirist  through  ejivy  and  strife.  (iiL 
iv.  1.) 

Sect.  4,  After  some  admonitions  to  particular  persons  (iv.  2, 
3.),  and  some  general  exhortations  to  Christian  cheerful 
ness,  moderation,  and  prayer  (4 — 7.),  he  proceeds  to  recom 
mend  virtue  in  the  most  extensive  sense,  mentioning  all  the 
different  bases  on  which  it  had  been  placed  by  the  Grecian 
philosophers.  (8,  9.)  Towards  the  close  of  his  Epistle,  ho 
makes  his  acknowledgments  to  the  Philippians  for  their  sea- 
sonable and  liberal  supply,  as  it  was  a  convincing  proof  of 
their  affection  for  him,  and  of  their  concern  for  the  support 
of  the  Gospel,  which  he  preferred  far  before  any  secular 
interest  of  his  own,  expressly  disclaiming  all  selfish  merce- 
nary views,  and  assuring  them,  with  a  noble  simplicity,  that 
he  was  able  upon  all  occasions  to  accommodate  his  temper 
to  his  circumstances ;  and  had  learned,  under  the  teach- 
ings of  divine  grace,  in  whatever  station  Providence  might 
see  fit  to  place  him,  therewith  to  be  content.  (10 — 18.) 
After  which  the  apostle,  having  encouraged  them  to  expect 
a  rich  supply  of  all  their  wants  from  their  God  and  Father, 
to  whom  he  devoutly  ascribes  the  honour  of  all  (19.), 
concludes  with  salutations  from  himself  and  his  friends  at 
Rome  to  the  whole  church,  and  a  solemn  benediction. 
(21—23.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Epistle  to  the  church  at  Philippi 
is  the  only  one,  of  all  Saint  Paul's  letters  to  the  churches,  in 
which  not  one  censure  is  expressed  or  implied  against  any  of 
its  members;  but,  on  the  contrary,  sentiments  of  unquali- 
fied commendation  and  confidence  pervade  every  part  of^  this 
Epistle.  Its  style  is  singularly  animated,  aSectionate,  and 
pleasing.  , 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Hor^  Paulina9, 
Chap.  VII.3 


SECTION  IX. 


ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  COLOSSIANS. 

I.  Account  of  the  church  at   Colossx. — II.  Date. — III.   Occa 
sion  of  this  Epistle. — IV.   Scope  and  ajialysis. 

I.  Bv  whom  or  at  what  time  Christianity  was  planted  at 
Colossas,''  we  have  no  certain  information.  Dr.  Lardner, 
Bishop  Tomline,  Boehmer,  and  others,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
church  at  Colossae  was  founded  by  Paul;  and  they  ground 
this  opinion  principally  on  the  following  considerations;  viz. 

That  Paul  was  twice  in  Phrygia,  in  which  country  were 
the  cities  of  Colossae,  Laodicea,  and  Hierapolis, — that  he 
does  in  effect  say  that  he  has  dispensed  the  Gospel  to  the 
Colossians  (i.  21 — 25.), — and  that  it  appears  from  the  terms 
of  affection  and  authority  discoverable  in  this  Epistle,  that  he 
did  not  address  them  as  strangers,  but  as  acquaintances, 
friends,  and  converts.  It  is  true  that  Patil  was  twice  in 
Phrygia,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  visited  the  three  cities 
above  mentioned ;  for  his  route  lay  considerably  to  the  north- 
ward of  them,  from  Cilicia  and  Derhe  to  Lvstra,  and  thence 
through  Phrygia  and  Galatia  to  Mysia  and  'f  roas.  (Acts  xvi. 
6.)  And  in  his  second  tour  he  also  passed  through  Galatia 
and  Phrygia  to  Ephesus  and  Troas  (Acts  xviii.  23.),  and  so 
through  the  upper  parts,  or  northern  districts,  of  Asia  Minor. 
(xix.  1.)     That  Paul  did  not  plant  the  church  at  Colossae,  is 

3  Rosenml'iller,  Scholia  in  Nov.  Test.  torn.  iv.  pp.  472—475.  ;  Calract,  Pre 
face  sur  I'Epitre  aux  Philippiens ;  Michaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  iv.  pp.  15'^ 
—160.  Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  4S5— 487. ;  Lardner's  Works,  8vo. 
vol.  vi.  pp.  152—161.;  Macknight's  Preface  to  this  epistle.  But  the  fullest 
view  of  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians  will  be  found  in  Hoog's  Specimen 
Academicuinlnaugurale  de  Coetiis  Ghnstianorum  Philippcnsis  Conditiono 
primteva,  ex  epistola  lis  ab  apostolo  Paulo  scripta,  prfficipuii  dijudieanda. 
Lugd.  Bat.  1825.  8vo. 

«  In  Col.  i.  2.  instead  of  f  Ko^oro-xif,  at  Colossoi,  the  Alexandrian,  Vati- 
can, Codex  Ephrem,  and  several  other  ancient  mant'  -oiipts,  read  £v  Ko^.kt- 
o-ai;,  at  Colassm,  or  among  the  Colassians.  With  them  agree  the  Syriac, 
Coptic,  and  Sclavonic  versions,  as  well  as  Origc  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and 
many  other  learned  fathers ;  but  as  the  coins  of  thirs  city  are  stamped 
KOAOi:2;HNOi,  and  AHM02  KOAOsrHNnN (Eckel,  UoctrinaNummorum 
Veterum,  part  i.  vol.  iii.  p.  98.),  Colossi  appears  to  be  the  mora  <;orrect 
name. 
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evident  from  his  own  declaration  fn  ii.  1.  where  lie  says  that 
neither  the  Colossians  nor  the  Laodiceans  liad  then  "  seen 
his  f.ice  in  the  flesh."  But  thoufrh  Paul  had  nev«r  been  in 
Colossa;  when  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  yet  Christianity  had 
evidently  been  taught,  and  a  church  planted  there,  liosen- 
miiUer  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Gospel  was  introduced  into  that 
city  by  Epaphras.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Epaphras,  who 
is  mentioned  in  i.  7.  iv.  12,  13.,  was  one  ot  the  earliest 
•eacliers ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  was  the 
oersou  who  first  planted  Christianity  there.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  Colossians  would  send  away  the  founder 
of  their  church  while  it  was  yet  in  an  infant  state.  As  it  ap- 
pears from  Acts  xix.  10.  that,  during  Paul's  residence  at 
Ephesus,  many  persons,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  came  from 
various  parts  of  Asia  to  hear  the  Gospel,  Michaelis  supposes 
that  several  Colossians,  particularly  Philemon,  were  of  this 
number.  lie  also  thinks  that  Timothy  might  have  taught 
then)  the  Christian  faith;  as  Paul  subjoins  his  name  to  his 
own  (i.  1.),  and  throughout  the  first  chapter  speaks  in  their 
joint  names,  except  where  the  subject  relates  to  his  own 
imprisonment,  and  where  Timothy  of  course  could  not  be 
included. 

II.  But  though  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  the 
founder  of  the  church  at  Colossis,  the  Epistle  itself  furnishes 
us  with  a  guide  to  its  date.  In  Coh  iv.  3.  the  apostle  alludes 
to  his  imprisonment,  from  which  circumstance,  as  well  as 
from  its  close  aflinity  to  the  Epistle  addressed  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  written  nearly  at  the  same 
time.  Accordingly  most  commentators  and  critics  refer  it  to 
the  year  02.     Its  genuineness  was  never  disputed. 

III.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  Epistle,  Paul  was  "an 
ambassador  in  bonds,"  for  maintaining  the  freedom  of  the 
Gentile  converts  from  all  subjection  to  the  law  of  Moses. 

Its  immediate  Occasio.n  was,  some  difiiculties  that  had 
arisen  among  the  Colossians,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
sent  Epaphras  to  Rome,  to  acquaint  the  apostle  with  the 
state  of  their  affairs  ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  letter  (^Col. 
iv.  16.)  sent  to  him  by  the  Laodiceans,  who  seem  to  nave 
written  to  him  concerning  the  errors  of  the  false  teachers,  and 
to  have  asked  his  advice.  Paul,  therefore,  replies  in  the 
present  Epistle,  which  he  sent  to  the  Colossians  as  bein^ 
the  larger  church,  and  also  because  the  false  teachers  had 
probably  caused  greater  distarbatices  amoiig  the  Colossians ; 
out  desired  that  they  would  send  the  same  Epistle  to  the  Lao- 
diceans, and  ask  them  for  a  copy  of  their  letter  to  Paul,  in 
order  that  they  might  the  better  understand  his  answer. 

Who  the  false  teachers  were,  is  a  point  not  satisfactorily 
determined.  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  this  Epistle  was 
directed  against  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the  Essenes,  of 
which  sect  an  account  has  been  given  in  theearly  part  of  this 
volume.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  they  were  partly  super- 
stitious judaizing  teachers,  who  diligently  inculcated  not 
only  the  RIosaic  law,  but  also  the  absurd  notions  of  the  rab- 
bins, and  partial  converts  from  Gentilism  who  blended  Pla- 
tonic notions  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Platonists  entertained  singular  ideas  concern- 
ing demons,  whom  they  represented  as  carrying  men's 
prayers  to  God,  from  whom  they  brought  back  the  blessings 
supplicated  ;  and  the  doctrines  of  the  .lews  concerning  angels 
were  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Platonics  concerning  de- 
mons. It  appears  from  Col.  ii.  16 — 23.  that  the  false  teach- 
ers inculcatea  the  worship  of  angels,  abstinence  from  animal 
food,  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  festivals,  new  moons  and 
Sabbaths,  the  mortification  of  the  body  by  long-continued 
fastings,  and,  in  short,  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual 
law,  as  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation. 

IV.  The  Scope  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  is,  to  show 
that  all  hope  of  man's  redemption  is  founded  on  Christ  our 
Redeemer,  in  whom  alone  all  complete  fulness,  perfections, 
and  sufficiency,  are  centered :  to  caution  the  Colossians 
ugainst  the  insinuations  of  judaizin^  teachers,  and  also 
against  philosophical  speculations  and  deceits,  and  human 
traditions,  as  inconsistent  with  Christ  and  his  fulness  for  our 
salvation  ;  and  to  excite  the  Colossians,  by  the  most  persua- 
sive arguments,  to  a  temper  and  conduct  worthy  of  their 
sacred  character.  The  Epistle,  therefore,  consists  of  two 
principal  parts  besides  the  mtroduction  and  conclusion. 

I.  After  a  short  inscription  or  introduction  (i.  1,  2.)  Paul 
begins  with  expressing  great  joy  for  the  favourable  character 
which  he  had  heard  of  them,  and  assures  them  that  he  daily 
prayed  for  their  further  improvement  (3 — 14.)  He  then  makes 
a  short  digression  in  order  to  describe  the  dignity  of  Jesus  Christ 
«vho,  he  declares,  created  all  things,  whether  thrones  or  dominions, 


principalities  or  powers, — that  he  alone  was  the  heaJ  of  the 
church,  and  had  reconciled  men  to  the  Father.  (15 — 20.)  The 
inference  from  thi.s  description  is  evident,  that  Jesus  was  supenoi 
to  angels ;  that  they  were  created  beings,  and  ought  not  to  be 
worshipped.  In  verse  21.  Paul  returns  from  this  digression  to 
the  sentiments  with  which  he  had  introduced  it  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  verses;  and  again  expresses  his  joy,  that  the 
Colossians  remained  faithful  to  the  Gospel,  which  was  to  be 
preached  to  the  Gentiles,  without  the  restraints  of  the  cenmonial 
law.  From  this  view  of  the  excellency  of  Christ's  person,  and 
the  riches  of  his  grace,  the  apostle  takes  occasion  to  express  the 
cheerfulness  with  which  he  suffered  in  the  cause  of  the  fJospel, 
and  his  earnest  solicitude  to  fulfil  his  ministry  among  them  in 
the  most  successful  manner;  assuring  them  of  his  concern  fcr 
them  and  for  the  other  Christians  in  the  neighbourhood,  that 
they  might  be  established  in  their  adherence  to  the  Christian 
faith,  (i.  21— 29.ii.  1—7.) 

II.  Having  given  these  general  exhortations,  he  proceeds 
directly  to  caution  them  against  the  vain  and  deceitful  philosophy 
of  the  new  teachers,  and  their  superstitious  adherenie  to  the  law; 
shows  the  superiority  of  Christ  to  angels,  and  warns  Christians 
against  worshi[)ping  them.  He  censures  the  observations  of 
Jewish  sabbaths  and  festivals,  and  cautions  the  Colossians  againe* 
those  corrupt  additions  which  some  were  attempting  to  introduce, 
especially  by  rigours  and  superstitions  of  their  own  devising, 
(ii.  8 — 2.3.)  To  these  doctrinal  instructions  succeed  precepts 
concerning  the  practical  duties  of  life,  especially  the  relative 
duties  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  servants  and 
masters,  (iii.  iv.  1 — 6.)  The  Epistle  concludes  with  matters 
chiefly  of  a  private  nature,  except  the  directions  for  reading  it  in 
the  church  of  Laodicea,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Colosss.  (iv.  7 — 18.) 
For  an  illustration  of  iv.  16.  see  Vol.  I.  p.  58. 

Whoever,  says  Michaelis,  would  understand  the  l-pistlee 
to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  must  read  them  together. 
The  one  is  in  most  places  a  commentary  on  the  other;  the 
meaning  of  single  passages  in  one  Epistle,  which,  if  con- 
sidered alone,  might  be  variously  interpreted,  being  deter- 
mined by  the  parallel  passages  in  the  other  Epistle.  Yet, 
though  there  is  a  great  similarity,  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians contains  many  things  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  that 
to  the  Ephesians;  especially  in  regard  to  the  worship  of 
angels,  and  many  single  points,  which  appear  to  be  I'ssene, 
and  might  prevail  at  Colossae.' 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  corresponding  passages 
of  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians. 

Ephesians.       Colossians.  Ephesians.  Colossians. 

Chap.  i.  1,  2.    Chap.  i.  1,  2.        Chap.  iv.  Z>— 25.    Chap.  iii.  9, 10 

i.  6,  7.  i.  13.  iv.  17— 21.  i.  21.  ii.C.  iii.8— It. 

i.  10.  i.  19, 20.  iv.  29.  iv.  6. 

i.  15,  16.  i.  3,  4.  iv.  32.  iii.  12,  13. 

i.  17—21.  i.  9—15.  iv.  31.  iii.  8. 

i.  22.  iii.  10, 11.  i.  16—18.  v.  5.  iii.  5. 

i.  19.  ii.  1—5.    ii.  12,  13.  v.  6.  iii.  6. 

ii.  1.  i.  21.  V.  7,8.  iii.  7,  8. 

ii.  13—16.  i.  20.  ii.  14.  v.  1.5,  16.  iv.  5. 

iii.l.  i.  24,25.  v.  18-20.  iii.  16,  17. 

iii.  3,  <kc.  i.  26-29.  v.  21—23.  vi.  1—9.  iii.  18—25.  iv.  1. 

iv.  2—4.  ii.  12—15.  vi.  18—20.  iv.  2—4. 

iv.  16.  ii.  19.  vi.  21,  22.  iv.  7—9. 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apos^es,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horse  Paulinsp, 
Chap.  VIII. 


SECTION  X. 

ON    THE    FIRST    EPISTLE    TO    THE    THESSALONIANS. 

I.  Account  of  the  Christian  church  there. — II.  Genuineness 
of  this  Epistle. — III.  Its  occasion  and  scope — Synopsis  of 
its  contents. 

I.  Christianity  was  first  planted  at  Thessalonica  by 
Saint  Paul,  a.  d.  50,  who  formed  a  church,  composed  both 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  the  latter  were  most  numerous. 
(Acts  xvii.  2 — 1.)  The  unbelieving  Jews,  however,  having 
stirred  up  a  persecution  against  him  and  his  compny,  they 
were  forced  to  flee  to  Bera;a,  and  thence  to  Athens  (xvii.  5 
— 15.),  from  which  city  he  proceeded  to  Corinth.  Being 
thus  prevented  from  visiting  the  Thessalonians  again  as  he 

I  Boohmer,  Isasoge  in  Episiolam  ad  Colosseiise.s ;  Calmet,  Preface  sui 
I'Epitre  a  les  Colossiens;  Micliaelis's  Iiurod.  vol.  iv.  pp.  116— 1./1. ;  Hug  s 
liitrod.  vol.  ii.  pp  433-435. ;  .Mackniglil's  Preface ;  RoseiimuUer,  Scholia, 
torn.  iv.  pp.  134—136.  In  instituting  a  collation  of  these  two  epistles  tbe 
student  will  find  a  very  valuable  help  in  M.  Van  Hemiuelens  Dissertado 
Exegetico-Critica,  de  epislolas  Paul!  ad  Ephesios  rt  Colossenses  inter  se 
coUstis.  8vo.  Lu«d.  Bat.  ia03. 
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nad  intended  (I  Thess.  ii  17,  18.),  he  sent  Silas  and  Timo- 
thy to  visit  them  in  his  stead  (iii.  6.),  and,  on  their  return  to 
him  from  Macedonia  (Acts  xvii.  14,  15.  xviii.  5.),  he  wrote 
the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  a.  d.  52,  from  Corinth, 
and  not  from  Athens,  as  the  spurious  subscription  to  this 
Epistle  imports.' 

II.  The  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  generally 
admitted  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  written,  if  indeed 
it  be  not  the  very  first,'^  of  all  Saint  Paul's  letters,  and  we 
find  that  he  was  anxious  that  it  should  be  read  to  all  the 
Christian  churches  in  Macedonia.  In  chap.  v.  27.  he  gives 
the  foUowino-  command  -.—I  adjure  you  by  the  Lord  that  this 
Epistle  be  read  unto  all  the  holy  brethren.  This  direction  is 
very  properly  inserted  in  his  first  Epistle.  Its  genuineness 
has  never  been  disputed.  Polycarp'  has  probably  referred 
to  it,  and  it  is  certainly  quoted  and  recognised  as  Samt  Paul's 
production  (together  with  the  second  Epistle)  by  Irenaeus,^ 
Clement  of  Alexandria,*  Tertullian,G  Caius,^  Origen,8  and 
all  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers. 

III.  The  immediate  occasion  of  Paul's  writing  this  Epistle 
was,  the  favourable  report  which  Timothy  had  brought  him 
of  the  steadfastness  of  the  Thessalonians  in  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel.  He  therefore  wrote  to  confirm  them  in  that  faith, 
lest  they  should  be  turned  aside  from  it  by  the  persecutions 
of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  also  to  excite  them  to  a  holy 
conversation,  becoming  the  dignity  of  their  high  and  holy 
calling.    This  epistle  consists  of  five  parts,  viz. 

Fart  I.    The  Inscription,  (i.  1.) 

Part  II.  celebrates  the  grace  of  God  towards  the  Thessahnians, 

and  reminds  them  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Gospel  was 

preached  to  them.  (i.  2 — 10.  ii.  1 — 16. 
Part  III.   The  Apostle  declares  his  desire  to  see  them,  together 

with  his  affectionate  solicitude  for  them,  and  his  prayer  for 

them.  (ii.  17 — 20.  iii.)     In 
Part  IV.  he  exhorts  them  to  grow  in  holiness  (iv.  1 — 8.)  and 

in  brotherly  love,  with  industry.  (9 — 12.) 
Part  V.  contains  exhortations  against  immoderate  sorrow  for 

their  brethren,  who  had  departed  in  the  faith ;  together  with 

admonitions  concerning  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment. 

(iv.  13—18.  v.  1—11.) 

The  Epistle  concludes  with  various  practical  advices  and 
iastructions.  (v.  12 — 28.) 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  hetween  this  Epistle  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horse  Paulinse,  Chap. 

IX.9 


SECTION  XI. 


ON   THE    SECOND    EPISTLE    TO   THE    THESSALONIANS. 

[.  Date,  occasion,  and  scope  of  this  Epistle. — II.  ..dnali/sis  of 
its  contents. — III.  Observations  on  this  Epistle. 

I.  The  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  evidently 
written  soon  after  the  first  (a.  d.  52),  and  from  the  same 
place ;  for  Silvanus  or  Silas,  and  Timothy,  are  joined  to- 
gether with  the  apostle  in  the  inscription  of  this  Epistle  as 
well  ^  that  of  the  former.  The  Epistle  wiis  occasioned  by 
the  information  communicated  to  Paul  by  the  person  who  had 
conveyed  his  first  letter  to  the  Thessalonians,  respecting  the 
state  of  their  church.  Among  other  things  he  was  informed, 
from  some  expressions  in  it,'"  that  many  ot  them  expected  that 
the  day  of  judgment  would  happen  in  that  age ;  and  that  such 

»  Gi-otius  lia.i  conteniled  that  the  first  Epistle  to  tlie  Tliessalonians  is  in 
reality  the  second,  but  ho  has  not  supported  that  conjecture  by  any  histo- 
rical evidence. 


«  Calmet,  Bloch,  Dr.  Macknight,  and  many  other  modern  critics,  afier 
Ohrysostom  and  Theodorel,  are  decidedly  of  opinion  tliat  this  is  the  ear- 
lirsi  written  of  all  Si.  Paul's  Epistles. 

'  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  9G. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  330 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  lljl. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  3GS. 
»  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  223. ;  4lo.  vol.  i.  p.  401 

•  Ibid.  &v"  vol.  ii.  p.  2(34. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  423. 
■>  Ibid  -^o.  vol.  ii.  p.  374.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  4S^. 

•  Ibid.  8v().  vol.  ii.  pp.  52.S.  530.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  506,  507. 

»  Calmet,  Preface  sur  la  premiere  Epitre  aux  Thessaloniens ;  Rosen- 
miiller,  Scholia,  torn.  iv.  pp.  681,  6S'-i. ;  Bloch,  Cluonntaxis  Scriptorum  Pauli, 
nn  99—109. ;  IVIichaehs,  vol.  iv.  pp.  23—29.  ;  Ilviy's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
349 — 352.  But  the  fullest  viev?  of  all  the  circumstances  of  this  epi-stle  is 
oiven  in  Burgerhoudt's  Specimen  Academicum  Inaugurate  de  Coetus 
Christianorum  Thessalonicensis  Ortu  Fatisque,  et  prioris  Pauli  iis  scriptae 
Epistolse  Consilio  et  Argumento.    Lugd.  Bat.  1825.  8vo. 

••  See  1  Thess.  iv.  15.  17.  v.  4.  6. 


of  them  as  thought  the  advent  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the 
world  to  be  at  hand,  were  neglecting  their  secular  affairs,  as 
being  incofisistent  with  a  due  preparation  for  that  important 
and  awful  event.  As  soon,  thejefore,  as  the  state  of  the 
Thessalonians  was  made  known  to  I'aul,  he  wrote  this  second 
Epistle,  to  correct  their  misapprehension,  to  rescue  them  from 
an  error  which  (appearing  to  rest  on  apostolical  authority) 
must  ultimately  be  injurious  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and 
to  recommend  several  Christian  duties. 

II.  After  a  short  introduction,  the  apostle  begins  with 
commending  the  faith  an(f  charity  of  the  Thessalonians,  oi 
which  he  had  heard  a  favourable  report.  He  expresses  his 
joy  on  account  of  the  patience  with  which  they  endured  per- 
secution ;  Avhich,  he  observes,  was  a  proof  of  a  righteous  judg 
ment  to  come,  where  their  persecutors  would  meet  with  then 
proper  recompense,  and  the  ri^^hteous  be  delivered  out  of  all 
their  afflictions.  And  all  tbn  (he  assures  them)  will  take 
place,  when  Jesus  Christ  returns  with  pomp  and  majesty  as 
universal  judge.  He  further  assures  them  of  his  constant 
prayers  for  their  further  improvement,  in  order  that  they  may 
attain  the  felicity  promised,     (ch.  i.) 

He  then  proceeds  to  rectify  the  mistake  of  the  Thessalo- 
nians, who,  from  misunderstanding  a  passage  in  his  former 
letter,  believed  that  the  day  of  judgment  was  at  hand.  "  The 
day  of  the  Lord,"  he  informs  them,  will  not  come  until  a 
great  apostasy  has  overspread  the  Christian  world,  the  nature 
of  which  he  describes.  Symptoms  of  this  mystery  of  iniqui- 
ty had  then  appeared :  but  the  apostle  expresses  his  thank- 
fulness to  God,  that  the  Thessalonians  had  escaped  this  cor- 
ruption ;  and  he  exhorts  them  to  steadfastness,  praying  that 
God  would  comfort  and  strengthen  them,  (ii.) 

He  next  requests  their  prayers  for  himself,  and  for  Silvanus 
and  Timothy,  his  two  assistants ;  at  the  same  time  express- 
ing his  confidence  that  they  would  pay  a  d«e  regard  to  the 
instructions  he  had  given  them.  And  he  proceeds  to  correct 
some  irregularities  that  had  crept  into  their  church.  Many 
of  the  Thessalonians  seem  to  have  led  an  idle  and  disorderly 
life :  these  he  severely  reproves,  and  commands  the  faithful  to 
shun  their  company,  if  tney  still  remained  incorrigible.  The 
apostle  concluaes  with  his  apostolical  benediction;  and  in- 
forms them  that  his  writing  the  salutation  with  his  own  hand 
was  a  token  of  the  genuineness  of  all  the  Epistles  which  he 
wrote. 

From  the  preceding  view  of  this  Epistle,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  consists  of  five  parts,  viz. 

1.  The  Inscription,  (i.  1,  2.) 

2.  Saint   Paul's  Thanksgiving    and    Prayer  for  them.  (i.  3 — 

3.  The  Rectification  of  their  Mistake  concerning  the  day  of  judg 
ment  and  the  doctrine  concerning  the  man  of  sin.  (ii.) 

4.  Various  advices  relative  to  Christian  virtues,  particularly 

i.  To  prayer,  with  a  prayer  for  the  Thessalonians.  (iii.  1 — 5.) 
ii.  To  correct  the  disorderly,  (iii.  5 — 16.) 

5.  The  Conclusion,  (iii.  17,  18.) 

III.  Although  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is 
the  shortest  ol'  all  Saint  Paurs  letters  to  the  churches,  it 
is  not  inferior  to  any  of  them  in  the  sublimity  of  the  senti- 
ments, and  in  thai  excellent  spirit  by  which  all  the  writings 
of  this  apostle  are  so  eminently  distinguished.  Besides  those 
marks  of  genuineness  and  authority  which  it  has  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  apostolical  Epistles,  it  has  one  peculiar 
to  itself,  in  the  exact  representation  it  contains  of  the  papal 
power,  under  the  characters  of  the  "Man  of  Sin,"  and  the 
"  Mystery  of  Iniquity."  For,  considering  how  directly  oppo- 
site the  principles  here  described  were  to  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  must  have  appeared,  at  the  time  when  this  Epistle 
was  written,  highly  improbable  to  all  human  apprehension 
that  they  should  ever  have  prevailed  in  the  Christian  church ; 
and  consequently  a  prediction  like  this,  which  answers  so 
exactly  in  every  particular  to  the  event,  must  be  allowed  to 
carry  its  own  evidence  along  with  it,  and  to  prove  that  its 
author  wrote  under  divine  influence." 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horse  Paulinse, 
Chap.  X. 

II  Dr.  Doddridge's  Inlroil.  to  2Thess.  Bloch,  Chronotaxis  Scriptorum 
Pauli,  pp.  109—115.  CahiiKt's  Preface  sur  la  seconde  Ppitre  aux  Thessa- 
loniens; Hug's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  pp.  353,  354.  For  a  full  illustration  of  the 
prophecy  above  mentioned,  see  Bishop  Newton's  Di-^i  nations,  vol.  ii.  Diss 
22.  Dr.  Benson's  Dissertation  on  the  Man  ol  »m  (Paraphrase  on  1  and 
2Thess.  pp.  173—197.  2d  edit.);  or  Drs.  Macknight  and  A.  Clarke  on 
2  Thess.  ii. 


SiCT.  XII.] 

SECTION  XII. 

ON  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  TIMOTHY. 

1.  Account  of  Timothy. — II.  Date  of  this  Epistle. — III.  Genn- 
ineness  and  authenticity  of  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy. — IV. 
Scope  und  synopsis  of  the  first  Epistle. — V.  Observations  on 
the  use  -which  the  church  is  to  make  in  every  age  of  Paul's 
EptsAes  to  Timothy  and  Titus. 

I.  TiMOTHV,  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  addressed,  was  a 
native  of  Lystra,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  in  Asia  Minor.  His 
father  was  a  Greek,  but  his  mother  was  a  Jewess  (Acts  xvi. 
I.),  and,  as  well  as  his  fjrandmother  Lois,  a  person  of  excel- 
lent character.  (2  Tim.  i.  5.)  Tlic  pious  care  they  took  of 
his  education  soon  appeared  to  have  the  desired  success ;  for 
we  are  assured  by  Saint  Paul,  that  from  his  childhood,  Timo- 
thy was  well  acquainted,  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  (2  Tim. 
iii.  15.)  It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  was  converted  to 
the  Christian  faith  during  the  first  visit  made  by  Paul  and 
Barnabas  to  Lystra.  (Acts  xiv.)  From  the  time  of  liis  con- 
version, Timothy  made  such  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel,  and  was  so  remarkable  for  the  sanctity  ot  his 
manners,  as  well  as  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  tliat 
he  attracted  the  esteem  of  all  the  brethren  in  those  parts. 
Accordingly,  when  the  apostle  came  from  Antioch  in  rSyria 
to  Lystra  the  second  time,  they  commended  Timothy  so 
highly  to  him,  that  Paul  selected  him  to  be  the  companion 
of  his  travels,  having  previously  circumcised  him  (Acts  xvi. 

2,  3.)  and  ordained  him  in  a  solemn  manner  by  imposition 
of  hands  (1  Tim.  iv.  II. ;  2  Tim.  i.  G,),  though  at  that  time 
he  probably  was  not  more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  (1  Tim. 
iv.  12.)  From  this  period,  freauent  mention  is  made  of  Ti- 
mothy, as  the  attendant  of  Paul  in  his  various  journeyinps, 
assisting  him  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  in  conveying  his 
instructions  to  the  churches.  When  the  apostle  was  driven 
from  Thessalonica  and  Beraea  by  persecution,  he  left  Silas 
and  Timothy  there  to  strengthen  the  churches  in  the  faith, 
f  Acts  xvii.  13,  14.)  Thence  they  went  to  Paul  at  Corinth 
(xviii.  5.),  and  from  Ephesus  he  again  sent  Timothy  to  Thes- 
salonica (Acts  xix.  22. ;  1  Thess.  iii.  2,  3.)  to  comfort  the 
oelievers  under  their  tribulations  and  persecutions.  Timothy 
returning  to  the  apostle,  next  accompanied  him  into  Asia 
([Acts  XX.  4.),  and  was  left  at  Ephesus  (1  Tim.  i.  3,  4.)  to 
instruct  the  church  in  that  city,  the  care  of  which  was  con- 
fided to  Timothy.  How  long  he  governed  the  Ephesian 
church  is  not  known ;  and  we  are  equally  uncertain  as  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  An  ecclesiastical  tradition  relates  that  he 
suffered  martyrdom,  being  slain  with  stones  and  clubs,  a.  d. 
97,  while  he  was  preaching  against  idolatry  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  His  supposed  relics 
were  translated  to  Constantinople,  with  great  pomp,  a.  d. 
356,  in  the  reign  of  Constantius. 

II.  The  date  of  this  Epistle  has  been  much  disputed. 
Dr.  Lardner  refers  it  to  the  year  56  ;  Dr.  Benson,  Michaelis, 
and  Hug  (after  Cappel,  Grotius,  Lightfoot,  and  several  other 
critics),  date  it  in  a.  d.  58 ;  Bishop  Pearson,  Le  Clerc,  Dr. 
Mill,  and  Rosenmnller,  in  a.  d.  65  ;  Drs.  Whitby,  Macknight, 
and  Paley,  and  Bishop  Tomline,  in  64. 

In  favour  of  I  he  early  date  it  is  argued, 

1.  That  it  appears  from  the  third  chapter  of  this  Epistle,  that 
no  bishops  had  been  then  appointed  at  Ephesus.  Saint  Paul 
instructs  Timothy  in  the  choice,  as  of  an  appointment  to  a  new 
office,  and  "  hopes  to  return  to  him  shortly."  And  it  is  not  pro- 
bable the  apostle  would  suffer  a  community  to  be  long  without 
governors.  Now  he  departed  from  Ephesus  when  he  travelled 
into  Macedonia  (Acts  xx.  1.),  and  we  see  from  v.  17.  28.  that 
on  his  return  bishops  had  been  appointed.  Consequently  this 
Epistle  must  have  been  written  at  the  Iwg^nning  of  his  journey; 
for  Timothy  soon  lefl  Ephesus,  and  was  at  Corinth  with  Paul. 
(Acts  xviii.  5.)  He  even  joined  him  in  Macedonia,  for  the 
second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  written  in  Macedonia,  was  in 
the  joint  names  of  Paul  and  Timothy.  This  Epistle,  therefore, 
was  written  a  short  time  before  the  second  to  the  Corinthians. 

2.  It  is  further  contended,  that  Timothy,  at  the  time  this 
Epistle  was  written,  was  in  danger  of  being  "  despised  for  his 
youth."  (1  Tim.  iv.  12.)  Ashe  became  an  associate  of  Paul  at 
Lystra  (Acts  xvi.  1.)  so  early  as  a.  d.  50,  he  must  then  have 
been,  as  an  assistant  in  the  Gospel,  at  least  twenty  years  of  age. 
If  this  Epistle  was  written  a.  d,  65,  he  must  have  been  of  the 
>ge  of  thirty-five  years,  and  could  not  have  been  less  tlian  fifteen 
years  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  He  could  not  in  that  case  have 
been  depised  for  his  youth ;  though  he  might,  before  he  had 
reached  his  twenty>seventh  year. 
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On  the  contrary,  in  behalf  of  the  lati;r  date,  which  sup- 
poses this  Epistle  to  have  been  written  after  Saint  Paurs 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  a.  d.  G4  or  65,  it  is  insisted, 

1.  That  it  appears  from  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  to  Philemon 
(22.)  and  to  the  Philippians  (ii.  24.),  that  he  evidently  designed, 
when  he  had  a  prospect  of  being  released,  to  go  both  to  Colossa 
and  into  Macedonia.  Now  it  is  admitted,  that  these  two  Epistles 
W'cJic  written  towards  the  close  of  Saint  Paul's  first  imprisonment 
jit  Rome  ;  and,  if  he  executed  his  intention  of  going  to  Colossa 
immediately  after  his  release,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  would 
visit  Ephesus,  which  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Colosss,  and  proceed 
thence  to  Philippi. 

2.  We  further  learn  from  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  that 
he  was  left  at  Ephesus  to  oppose  the  following  errors  :  1.  Fables 
invented  by  the  Jewish  doctors  to  recommend  the  observance  of 
the  law  of  Moses  as  necessary  to  salvation  ; — 2.  Uncertain 
genealogies,  by  which  individuals  endeavoured  to  trace  their  de- 
scent from  Abraham,  in  the  persuasion  that  they  would  be  saved, 
merely  because  they  had  Abraham  to  their  father ; — 3.  Intricate 
questions  and  strifes  about  some  words  in  the  law  ; — 4.  Perverse 
disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds,  who  reckoned  that  which 
produced  most  gain  to  be  the  best  of  godliness ;  and  oppositions 
of  knowledge  falsely  so  named.  But  thesie  errors  had  not  taken 
place  in  the  Ephesian  church  before  the  apostle's  departure  ;  for, 
in  his  charge  to  the  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus,  he  foretold  that 
false  teachers  would  enter  among  them  after  his  departing.  Acts 
XX.  29.,  I  know  that  after  my  di parting,  shall  grievous  wolves 
enter  tJi  among  you,  not  sparing  the  flock.  30.  Also  of  your 
own  selves  shall  men  arise,  speaking  perverse  things,  to  drav 
away  disciples  after  them.  'J'he  sjune  thing  appears  from  the 
two  Epistles  which  the  ajwstle  wrote  to  the  Corinthians ;  the 
one  from  Ephesus  before  the  riot  of  Demetrius,  the  other  from 
Macedonia  after  that  event ;  and  from  the  Epistle  which  he  wrote 
to  the  Ephesians  themselves  from  Rome,  during  his  confinement 
there.  For  in  none  of  these  letters  is  there  any  notice  taken  of 
the  above  mentioned  errors  as  subsisting  among  the  Ephesians 
at  the  time  they  were  written,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for 
on  the  supposition  that  they  were  prevalent  in  Ephesus,  when 
the  apostle  went  into  Macedonia  after  the  riot.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  with  Dr.  Macknight,  that  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
in  which  the  apostle  desired  him  to  abide  at  Ephesus  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  the  judaizers  and  their  errors,  could  not  be 
written,  either  from  Troas,  or  from  Macedonia,  after  the  riot,  as 
those  who  contend  for  the  early  date  of  that  Epislle  suppose  :  but 
it  must  have  been  written  some  time  after  the  apostle's  release 
from  his  confinement  in  Rome,  when,  no  doubt,  he  visited  the 
church  at  Ephesus,  and  found  the  judaizing  teachers  there  busilv 
employed  in  spreading  their  pernicious  errors. 

3.  In  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  the  same  persons,  doctrines, 
and  practices  are  reprobated,  which  are  condemned  in  the  second. 
Compare  1  Tim.  iv.  1 — 6.  with  2  Tim.  iii.  I — 5.,  and  1  Tim. 
vi.  20.  with  2  Tim.  i.  14.,  and  iTim.  iv.  7.  and  vi.  20.  with  2 
Tim.  ii.  16.  The  same  commands,  instructions,  and  encourage- 
ments are  given  to  Timothy  in  the  first  Epistle  as  in  the  second 
Compare  1  Tim.  vi.  13,  14.  with  2  Tim.  iv.  1 — 5.  The  same 
remedies  for  the  corruptions,  which  had  taken  place  among  the 
Ephesians,  arc  prescribed  in  the  first  Epistle  as  in  the  second. 
Compare  1  Tim.  iv.  14.  with  2  Tim.  i.  6,  7.  And  as  in  the 
second  Epistle,  so  in  the  first,  every  thing  is  addressed  to  Timothy, 
as  superintendent  both  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  laity  in  the 
church  at  Ephesus:  all  which.  Dr.  Macknight  justly  thinks,  im- 
plies that  the  state  of  things  among  the  Ephesians  was  the  same 
when  the  two  Epistles  were  written.  Consequently,  the  first 
Epistle  was  written  only  a  few  months  before  the  second,  and  not 
long  before  the  apostle's  death. 

To  the  late  date  of  this  first  Epistle,  however,  there  are 
three  plausible  objections  which  admit  of  easy  solutions. 

1 .  It  is  thought,  that  if  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  writ- 
ten after  the  apostle's  release,  he  could  not,  with  any  propriety, 
have  said  to  Timothy,  iv.  12.  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youlh. — 
But  it  is  replied,  that  ScrviusTullius,in  classing  the  Roman  people, 
as  Auliis  Gellius  relates,'  divided  their  age  into  three  periods. 
Childhood,  he  limited  to  the  age  of  seventeen:  youth,  from  that 
to  forty-six  ;  and  old  age,  from  forty-six  to  the  end  of  life.  Now, 
supposing  Timothy  to  have  been  twenty  years  old,  a.  d.  50, 
when  he  became  Paul's  assistant,  he  would  be  no  more  than  34, 
A.  I).  64,  two  years  after  the  apostle's  release,  when  it  is  sup- 
posed  this  Epistle  was  written.  Since,  therefore,  Timothy  waa 
then  in  that  period  of  life,  which,  by   the  GreeKs  as  weU  a« 
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the  Romans,  was  considered  as  youth,  the  apostle,  with  propriety, 
might  say  to  him.  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth. 

•2.  When  the  apostle  touched  at  Miletus,  in  his  voyage  to 
Jerusalem,  with  the  collections,  the  church  at  Ephcsus  had  a 
number  of  elders,  that  is,  of  bishops  and  deacons,  who  came  to 
him  at  Miletus,  AcU  xx.  17.  It  is  therefore  asked.  What  occasion 
was  there,  in  an  Epistle  written  after  the  apostle's  release,  to 
give  Timothy  directions  concerning  the  ordination  of  bishops  and 
deacons,  in  a  church  where  there  were  so  many  elders  already  1 
The  answer  is,  the  elders  who  came  to  the  apostle  at  Miletus,  in 
the  year  58,  might  have  been  too  few  for  the  church  at  Ephesus, 
in  her  inoreased  state,  in  the  year  65.  Besides  false  teachers  had 
then  entered,  to  oppose  whom,  more  bishops  and  deacons  might 
be  needed  than  were  necessary  in  the  year  58.  Not  to  mention, 
that  some  of  the  first  elders  having  died,  others  were  wanted  to 
supply  their  places. 

3.  Because  the  apostle  wrote  to  Timothy,  that  he  hoped  to 
come  to  him  soon;  1  Tim.  iii.  14.,  it  is  argued,  that  the  letter,  in 
which  this  is  said,  must  have  been  written  before  the  apostle 
said  to  the  Ephesian  elders,  Acts  xx.  25.,  I  kiioiu  that  all  ye, 
among  whom  I  have  gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  shall 
see  my  face  ?io  more.  But  if,  by  this,  the  first  Epistle  to  Timo- 
thy is  proved  to  have  been  written  before  the  apostle's  interview 
with  the  elders  at  Miletus,  his  Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  to  Philemon,  in  which  he  promised  to  visit  them, 
must  likewise  have  been  written  before  the  interview  :  for  his 
declaration  respected  the  Philippians,  the  Hebrews,  and  Phile- 
mon, as  well  as  the  Ephesians  :  for  they  certainly  were  persons 
among  whom  the  apostle  had  gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of 
God  :  yet  no  commentator  ever  thought  the  Epistles  above  men- 
tioned were  written  to  them  before  the  apostle's  interview  with 
the  Ephesian  elders.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged, that  these  Epistles  were  written  four  years  after  the  inter- 
view ;  namely,  during  the  apostle's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome. 
When,  therefore,  he  told  the  Ephesian  elders,  that  they  and  his 
other  converts,  among  whom  he  had  gone  preaching  the  king- 
dom of  God,  should  see  his  face  no  more,  as  it  was  no  point 
either  of  faith  or  practice  which  he  spake,  he  may  well  be  sup- 
posed to  have  declared  nothing  but  his  own  opinion  resulting 
from  his  fears.  He  had  lately  escaped  the  rage  of  the  Jews  who 
laid  wait  for  him  in  Cenchrea  to  kill  him.  (Acts  xx.  3.)  This, 
with  their  fury  on  former  occasions,  filled  him  with  such  anxiety, 
that,  in  writing  to  the  Romans  from  Corinth,  he  requested  them 
to  strive  together  -with  him  in  their  prayers,  that  he  might  be 
delivered  from  the  unbelieving  in  .Tiidxa.  (Rom.  xv.  30,  31.) — 
Further,  that  in  his  speech  to  the  Ephesian  elders,  the  apostle 
only  declared  his  own  persuasion,  dictated  by  his  fears,  and  not 
any  suggestion  of  the  Spirit,  Dr.  Macknight  thinks,  is  plain  from 
what  he  had  said  immediately  before,  verse  22.  Behold  I  go  bound 
in  the  spirit  to  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the  things  which  shall 
befall  me  there :  23.  Save  that  the  Holy  Ghost  tuitnesseth  in 
every  city,  saying  that  bonds  and  ajiictions  abide  me.  Where- 
fore, although  his  fears  were  happily  disappointed,  and  he  actu- 
ally visited  the  Ephesians  after  his  release,  his  character  as  an 
inspired  apostle  is  not  hurt  in  the  least ;  if  in  saying,  he  knexu 
they  should  see  his  face  no  more,  he  declared  his  own  persua- 
sion only,  and  no  dictate  of  the  Holy  Spirit.' 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  Saint  Paul  wrote  his  first 
Epistle  to  Timothy  about  the  end  of  the  year  64. 

III.  But  whatever  uncertainty  may  have  prevailed  con- 
cerning the  date  of  this  Epistle,  it  has  always  been  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  undisputed  production  of  the  apostle  Paul. 
Both  the  first  and  second  Epistles  to  Timothy  are  cited  or 
alluded  to  by  the  apostolical  fathers,  Clement  of  Rome,^  and 
Polycarp;3  and  the  first  Epistle  by  Ignatius;'  and  in  the 
following  centuries  by  Irenaeus  ;^  Clement  of  Alexandria,^ 
TertuUian,'  Caius,^  Origen,^  and  by  all  subsequent  eccle- 
siastical writers  without  exception. 

Decisive  as  these  testimonies  confessedly  are,  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  Epistle  has  been  denied  by  Dr.  Schleier- 

1  Dr.  Benson's  Preface  id  ITiin.  (pp.  220—222.)  Micliaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
75—78.  Rosenniuller,  Scholia  in  N.  T.  torn.  v.  pp.  1—4. ;  Hu^'s  Introd.  vol. 
ii.  pp.  393—402.  Lardncr's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  316—320. ;  4to.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  292—291.  Doddridge  and  Whitby's  Prefaces  to  ITim.  IVIacknight's 
Preface  to  1  Tim.  sect.  ii.  Dr.  Paley  has  advocated  the  late  date  of  this 
Epistle  by  arguments  similar  to  those  above  stated.  Horae  Paalinae,  pp. 
296-S94. 

«  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  38,  39. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  298,  299. 

'  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  96,  97. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  330,  331. 

*  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  78,  79. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  321. 

»  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  164. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  368. 

»  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  224. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  401. 

■"  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  264,  265. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  424. 

»  Ibid.  8vc.  vol.  ii.  p.  374. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  483. 

» Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  471. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  535. 


macher,  Professor  Eickhorn,  and  others,  and  vindicated  by 
Professor  Hug ;  the  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  objections 
and  their  refutation : — 

1.  The  language  of  the  Epistle  cannot  be  that  of  Sair.t 
Paul,  because  (it  is  alleged)  expressions  occur  whicV,.  are 
either  not  to  be  found  in  his  other  Epistles,  or  a*  least  not 
with  the  same  signification.  But  this  is  more  or  less  the 
case  in  other  Epistles;  and  some  of  the  words  alluded  to  are 
found  in  the  New  Testament,  "  while  the  composition  of 
others  betrays  the  apostle,  who,  unshackled  by  the  laws  of 
grammatical  authority,  either  compounds  his  own  words  and 
forcible  expressions,  or  derives  them  in  a  manner  in  which 
tragic  authors  would  scarcely  have  indulged  themselves." 
If,  nowever,  "independently  of  this  peculiarity,  we  examine 
the  whole  of  the  diction,  we  shall  find  it  assuredly  Paul's. 
The  accumulation  of  words  of  allied  significations,  or  false 
synonymes,  the  enumerations,  the  short  instantaneous  bursts, 
the  parentheses,  particularly  the  long  parenthesis  in  i.  5—18., 
then  the  animation  which  pervades  the  whole ; — all  is  not 
an  imitation  in  the  use  of  certain  words,  in  which  any  one 
might  easily  succeed,  but  the  fac-simile  of  his  peculiar  mode 
of  communication.'''^  Besides  the  difference  of  style  in  this 
Epistle,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  Epistles,  is 
accounted  for  by  new  adversaries  arising,  by  the  difference  of 
the  times  when  the  several  Epistles  were  written,  and  also  by 
the  diversity  of  the  subjects  discussed,  all  which  circumstances 
would  necessarily  prodr.ce  a  diversity  of  expression.'' 

2.  The  great  doubts  which  have  been  raised  against  this 
Epistle,  because  the  apostle  (i.  26.)  has  so  very  briefly  men- 
tioned Hymenseus  and  Alexander,  are  of  no  moment.  He 
mentions  them  incidentally,  as  well-known  examples  of 
erring  self-conceit,  and  for  no  other  purpose  besides,  as  he 
has  also  done  in  other  passages,  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
viz.  2  Tim.  i.  15.,  and  ii.  17.,  where  he  also  points  out  well- 
known  exair  iles  of  error,  as  a  warning  to  others,  and  this  he 
also  does  ir.-cidentally.'^ 

3.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  there  is  a  contradiction  be- 
tween 1  Tim.  i.  20.  where  Alexander  is  mentioned  as  a  here- 
tic, and  2  Tim.  iv.  14.  where  he  is  an  enemy  of  St.  Paul 
But  the  apostle  carefully  distinguishes  the  individual  in  the 
second  Epistle  from  him  who  is  noticed  in  the  first,  by  the 
epithet  of  I  y*xxiuc,  the  worker  in  metals,  or  the  smith.  Beza 
and  Bolton  liave  conjectured  that  he  was  the  person  who 
appeared  at  the  Roman  tribunal  among  the  accusers  of  Paul. 
This,  however,  is  of  little  moment,  as  from  this  name  being 
very  common,  there  must  have  been  hundreds  of  persons  who 
bore  the  name  of  Alexander.'^ 

In  short,  whoever  carefully  and  impartially  examines  the 
style  of  this  Epistle,  will  find  that  the  language  and  genius 
of"^  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  pervades  it  throughout ;  and 
that  the  animating,  urgent,  and  affecting  motives  which  it 
presents,  are  such  as  proceeded  from  the  heart,  and  such  as 
no  impostor  could  imitate.'^ 

IV.  Timothy,  having  been  left  at  Ephesus,  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  the  church  in  that  city.  Saint  Paul  wrote  this  Epis- 
tle chiefly  to  instruct  him  in  the  choice  of  proper  oflScers  in 
the  church,  as  well  as  in  the  exercise  of  a  regular  ministry. 
Another  and  very  important  part  of  the  apostle's  design  was 
to  caution  this  young  evangelist  against  the  influence  of  those 
false  teachers  (Michaelis  thinks  they  were  Essenes),  who,  by 
their  subtle  distinctions  and  endless  controversies,  had  cor- 
rupted the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel ;  to  press  upon 
him,  in  all  his  preaching,  a  constant  regard  to  the  interests 
of  practical  religion;  and  to  animate  nim  to  the  greatest 
diligence,  fidelity,  and  zeal,  in  the  discharge  of  his  office. 
The  Epistle,  therefore,  consists  of  three  parts;  viz. 
Part  I.  The  Introduction.  Cx.  1,  2.) 

Part  II.  Instructions  to  Timothy  how  to  behave  in  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Church  at  Ephesus  ;  in  which. 
Sect.  1.  After  reminding  Timothy  of  the  charge  which  had 
been  committed  to  him,  viz.  To  preserve  the  purity  of  the 
Gospel  against  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  the  false  leacners 
(enumerated  above'^)  whose  opinions  led  to  frivolous  con- 
troversies, and  not  to  a  holy  life,  Saint  Paul  shows  the  use 
of  the  law  of  Moses,  of  which  these  teachers  were  ignorant. 
This  account  of  the  law,  he  assures  Timothy,  was  agreeable 
to  the  representation  of  it  in  the  Gospel,  with  the  preaching 
of  which  he  was  intrusted,  (i.  3—11.)     Having  mentioned 
the  Gospel,  the  apostle,'  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  makes  a 
^digression  to  express  his  gratitude  to  Gud  in  calling  him 


10  Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  403,  404. 
«>  Celleriei-,  Introd.  au  Nouv.  Test.  p.  432. 
«»  Cell6rier,  Introd.  au  >'   iv.  Test.  p.  432. 
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who  had  been  a  persecutor,  to  the  Christian  faith  and  ininiK 
tcriai  office ;  and  observes,  that  his  favour  was  extended  to 
him,  though  so  unworthy,  as  an  encouragement  to  all  that 
should  believe  in  every  future  age.  (12 — 20.) 

Sect.  2.  Paul  then  proceeds  to  give  Timothy  particular  in- 
structions, 

4  i.  (.'oncerning  tlie  manner  in  wliicli  divine  worship  was  to  be  performed 
in  (lio  Kplieflian  cliurcli.  (li.) 

*4  \\    (Jdncerninu  the  qualiflcctlonsofthe  persons  wlioni  he  was  to  ordain 


§  iii 


(tisliops  and  deacons  of  that  church,  (iii.)' 

iiptii 
church  in  future  times  (iv.  1—5.),  the  apostle  instructs  Timothy, 


iliops  1 
.Micr 


foretelling  the  great  corruptions  which  were  to  prevail  in  the 


1,  How  to  support  the  sacred  character.  (6—16.) 

2.  How  to  admonish  aged  men  and  women  (v.  I,  2.),  and  in  wh.it  man- 
ner he  should  treat  widows  (3— IG.),  elders  (17— 19  ),  and  ofTcnders. 
(•JO,  '.>1.)  Xnnexpilure  some  instructions  to  Timothy  himself  (22—24.) 

:?.  roiiccrning  the  duties  of  slaves,   (vi.  1,  2.) 

Skct.  3.  condemns  trifling  controversies  and  pernicious  di.s- 
putcs,  censures  the  excessive  love   of  money,  and  charges 
the  rich  to  be  rich  in  good  works,  (vi.  3 — 19.) 
Cakt  III.   Tht  Conclusion.  (20,21.) 

v.  Although  the  errors  of  the  judaizinjir  tnaciiers  at  Ephe- 
fius,  which  ffavo  rise  to  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  to  Timothy, 
have  long  disappeared,  yet  "the  Epistles  themselves  are 
still  of  great  use,  as  they  serve  to  show  the  impiety  of  the 
principles  from  which  these  errors  proceeded,  l-  or  the  same 
nrinciples  are  apt  in  every  age  to  produce  errors  and  vices, 
»vhich,  though  different  in  name  from  those  which  prevailed 
in  Ephesus  in  the  apostle's  days,  are  precisely  of  the  same 
kind,  and  equally  pernicious. — These  Epistles  are  likewise 
of  great  use  in  the  church,  as  they  exhibit  to  Christian 
bishops  and  deacons,  in  every  age,  the  most  perfect  idea  of 
the  duties  of  their  function  ;  teach  the  manner  in  which  these 
duties  should  be  performed ;  describe  the  qualifications  ne- 
cessary in  those  w-ho  aspire  to  such  holy  and  honourable 
offices,  and  explain  the  ends  for  which  these  olTices  were 
originally  instituted,  and  are  still  continued  in  the  cliurch. 

"The  very  same  things,  indeed,  the  apostle,  about  th3 
same  time,  wrote  to  Titus  in  Crete ;  but  more  briefly,  be- 
cause he  was  an  older  and  more  experienced  minister  than 
Timothy.  Nevertheless  the  repetition  of  these  precepts  and 
charges,  is  not  without  its  use  to  the  church  still,  as  it 
maketh  us  more  deeply  sensible  of  their  great  importance  : 
not  to  mention,  that  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  there  are  things 

Eeculiar  to  itself,  which  enhance  its  value.  In  short,  the 
Ipistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  taken  together,  containing  a 
full  account  of  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  may  be  considered  as  a  complete  body  of 
divinely-inspired  ecclesiastical  canons,  to  be  observed  by  the 
Christian  clergy  of  all  communions,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
"These  Epistles,  therefore,  ought  to  be  read  frequently, 
and  with  the  greatest  attention,  by  those  in  every  age  and 
country,  who  nold  sacred  offices,  or  who  have  it  in  view  to 
obtain  them :  not  only  that  they  may  regulate  their  conduct 
according  to  the  directions  contained  in  them,  but  that,  by 
meditating  seriously  on  the  solemn  charges  delivered  to  all 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  persons  of  Timothy  and 
Titus,  their  minds  may  be  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  importance  of  their  function,  and  of  the  obligation 
which  lieth  on  them  to  be  faithful  in  discharging  every  duty 
belonging  to  it. 

"  It  is  of  importance  also  to  observe,  that,  in  these  Epis- 
tles, there  are  some  explications  of  the  Christian  doctrines, 
and  some  displays  of  Saint  Paul's  views  and  expectations  as 
an  apostle  of  Christ,  which  merit  our  attention.  For  if  he 
had  oeen,  like  many  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  a  hypocrite 
who  held  a  double  doctrine,  one  for  the  vulgar,  and  another 

>  In  using  this  expression— Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness  (iii.  16.), 
the  apostle  is  generally  supposed  to  allude  to  the  heathen  mysteries.  As 
those  mysteries  have  always  a  reference  to  some  deity,  this  circumstance 
greatly  iiavours — not  to  say,  confirms — the  common  reading  of  this  text, 
which  has  been  so  much  controverted :  for,  if  no  mention  had  been  made 
in  this  case  of  a  God,  such  an  omission  would  have  maimed  the  apostle's 
description  in  a  most  essential  point,  and  obscured  the  beauty  of  his  fine 
allusio[i.  (Brckell's  Discourses,  p.  424.  note.)  On  the  much  litigated 
quesiinii  respecting  the  reading  of  Wsc,-  in  ITim.  iii.  16.  the  reader  will 
find  a  perspicuous  statement  of  the  evidence  in  Mr.  Heiden's  Scrvptnrc 
Testimonies  to  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  pp.  iSi — loo.  Th?rc 
is  an  elaborate  essay  on  iiiis  passage  in  the  Christian  Observer  for  ISO'.!, 
vol.  i.  pp.  271—277.  See  also  Dr.  Berriman's  Critical  Dissertation  on  1  Tim. 
iii.  10.  Svo.  I^ndon,  1741.  Velthusen's  Observations  on  various  Subjects, 
pp.  4<)— 104.  Svo.  London.  1773.  Dr.  Hales's  Treatise  on  Faith  in  the  Holv 
Trinity,  vol.  ii.  pp.  67 — 104.  and  Mr.  Nolan's  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of 
the  Greek  Vulgate,  pp.  274—276.  But  the  fullest  view  of  the  evidence, 
both  e.\ternal  and  internal,  will  be  found  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson's 
Great   Mystery  of  Godliness  incontrovertible  (London,  1830),   who  has 

I'EMONSTRATKD  THE  GENTINENESS  OF  THE  READING  B-'':,  from  the  United  and 

indisputable  testimonies  of  manuscripts,  ancient  versions,  quotations  in  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  and  the  best  printed  editions  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
men',  loth  early  and  recent,  as  well  as  from  internal  evidence. 
Vol.  II.  2  X 
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for  the  learned  ;  and  if  his  secret  views  and  expectations  had 
been  different  from  those  which  he  publicly  professed  to  the- 
world,  he  would  have  given,  without  all  doubt,  some  in 
sinuation  thereof  in  letters  written  to  such  intimate  friends. 
Yet,  throughout  the  whole  of  these  Epistles,  no  discovery  ol 
that  kind  is  made.  The  doctrine  contained  in  them  is  tho 
same  with  that  taught  in  the  Epistles  designed  for  the  in- 
spection and  direction  of  the  church  in  general-  and  the  views 
and  hopes  which  he  expresses  are  the  same  with  those  which 
he  uniformly  taught  mankind  to  entertain.  What  stronger 
proofs  can  we  desire  of  the  apostle's  sincerity  and  faithful- 
ness than  these  V^ 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horae  Paulina' 
Chap.  XI. 


SECTION  XIII. 

ON   THE    SECOND    EPISTLE    TO   TIMOTHY. 

I.  Date. — n.  Of  the  place  -where  Timothy  -was,  -when  Paul 
■wrote  this  Epistle  to  him. — III.  Its  scope. — IV.  Synopsis  of 
its  contents. — V.    Observations  on  this  Epistle. 

I.  That  Paul  was  a  prisoner  when  he  wrote  the  second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  is  evident  from  i.  8.  12.  16.  and  ii.  9.: 
and  that  his  imprisonment  was  in  Rome  appears  from  i.  17., 
and  is  universally  admitted.  But,  whether  he  wrote  it  during 
his  first  imprisonment,  recorded  in  Acts  xxviii.,  or  during  a 
second  imprisonment  there  (which  was  the  uniform  tradition 
of  the  primitive  church),  is  a  point  that  has  been  much  dis- 

futed.  The  former  opinion  is  advocated  by  Drs.  Hammond, 
iightfoot,  Lardiier,  and  IIu^;  and  the  latter,  by  Drs.  Benson, 
Macknight,  and  Paley,  Bishop  Tomline,  Micnaelis,  Rosen- 
muller,  and  others.  Tliat  the  last-mentioned  opinion  is 
most  correct,  we  think  will  appear  from  the  following  con- 
siderations : — . 

1.  A  collation  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Colossians, 
Philippians,  and  Philemon  (which  are  known  to  have  been  writ- 
ten during  Saint  Paul's  first  imprisonment),  with  the  second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  will  show  that  this  Epistle  was  not  written 
during  the  time  when  those  Epistles  were  written.  In  the  former 
Epistles,  the  author  confidently  looked  forward  to  his  liberatioD 
from  confinement,  and  his  speedy  departure  from  Rome.  He 
tells  the  Philippians  (ii.  24.),  "  I  trust  in  the  Lord  that  I  alsrt 
myself  shall  come  shortly."  Philemon  he  bids  to  prepare  for 
him  a  lodging  ;  "  for  I  trust,"  says  he,  "  that  through  your  pray- 
ers I  shall  be  given  unto  you."  (ver.  22.)  In  the  Epistle  before 
us  he  holds  a  language  extremely  different :  "  I  am  now  ready  to 
be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight ;  I  have  finished  my  course ;  I  have  kept  the 
faith ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness, 
wliich  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day  " 
(iv.  6—8.) 

Again,  when  the  former  Epistles  were  written  from  Rome, 
Timothy  was  with  Paul ;  and  he  is  joined  with  him  in  writing 
to  the  Colossians,  the  Philippians,  and  to  Philemon.  The  present 
Epistle  implies  that  he  was  absent  Further,  in  the  former  Epis- 
tles, Demas  was  with  Paul  at  Rome :  "  Luke,  the  beloved  physician, 
and  Demas,  greet  you."  In  the  Epistle  now  before  us :  "  Demas 
hath  forsaken  me,  having  loved  this  present  world,  and  is  gone 
to  Thessalonica.'  Once  more :  in  thdlbrmer  Epistle,  Mark  was 
with  Paul,  and  joins  in  saluting  the  Colossians.  In  the  present 
Epistle,  Timothy  is  ordered  to  bring  him  with  him,  "  for  he  is 
profitable  to  me  for  the  ministrj-."   (iv.  11.) 

2.  The  circumstances  of  Paul's  imprisonment,  as  referred  to  in 
this  Epistle,  are  widely  different  from  the  imprisonment  related  in 
Acts  xxviii.  30,  31.  Then  he  was  permitted  to  dwell  alone  in  his 
own  hired  hou.se,  and  receive  all  who  came  to  him,  and  publicly 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  being  guarded  only  by  a  single  soldier. 
But  it  appears  from  2  Tim.  i.  16 — 18.,  that  the  apostle  was  in 
close  confinement,  so  that  Onesiphorus,  on  his  coming  to  Rome, 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  him  out.  And  that  crimes 
were  now  kid  to  his  charge  very  different  from  those  formerly 
alleged  against  him,  appears  from  ii.  9. ;  where  he  says  that  he 
mjff'ers  ex-il,  even  nnto  bonds,  as  a  malefactor ;  plainly  imply- 
ing that  he  was  not  only  abridged  of  all  liberty,  but  also  that  he 
was  bound,  hands  and  feet,  in  a  close  dungeon.  Dr.  Macknight 
thinks  this  was  probably  under  the  pretence  that  he  was  one  of 
those  Christians  whom  Nero  accused  of  having  set  Rome  on  fire. 
Hence  the  word  malefactor  {xMuvfy^;),  which  in  this  passag* 

«  Dr.  Macknight's  Pref.  to  1  Tim.  secu  iv 
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may  mean  that  the  apostle  was  treated  as  one  of  the  worst  of 
criminals. 

3.  The  situation  of  Paul,  when  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  was  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  This  appears  from  2  Tim.  iv.  6,  7, 8.  and  from 
verse  16.  where,  at  his  first  answer,  all  men  forsook  him.  Further, 
f^ verse  17.)  The  Lord  delivered  him  from  the  mouth  of  the  lion, 
or  the  cruelty  of  Nero.  And  in  verse  18.  he  hopes  the  Lord 
•will  deliver  him  from  every  evil  -work,  by  preserving  him  unto 
his  heavenly  kingdom.  This  was  totally  different  from  the  gen- 
tle treatment  recorded  in  Acts  xxviii.,  and  shows  that  this  epistle 
was  written  at  a  later  period  than  the  two  years'  imprisonment 
mentioned  by  Luke. 

4.  It  appears  from  2  Tim.  iv.  l.S.  20.  that  when  the  apostle 
wrote,  he  had  lately  been  at  Troas,  Miletus,  and  Corinth.  This 
was  a  different  route  from  that  described  in  the  Acts.  Also  in 
2  Tim.  iv.  13.  he  desires  Timothy  to  bring  with  him  a  trunk  and 
some  books  which  he  had  left  at  Troas.  But  in  his  journey  to 
Italy  in  Acts  xxvii.  he  did  not  come  near  Troas.  It  is  true  he 
visited  that  place  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem.  (Acts  xx.  5 — 7.) 
But  as  this  visit  to  Troas  happened  in  the  year  57,  and  the  pre- 
sent Bpistle  was  not  written  before  the  year  65,  these  articles 
were  not  then  left  there ;  for  he  would  hardly  have  delayed 
sending  for  them  for  seven  or  eight  years.  He  would  rather  have 
sent  for  them  to  Caesarea,  where  he  was  in  prison  two  years  ;  or 
more  early  on  his  first  coming  to  Rome. 

5.  When  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  he  had  left  Trophimus  sick  at 
Miletus,  (iv.  20.)  But  this  could  not  have  happened  on  the 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  because  Trophimus  was  with  Saint  Paul 
at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  29.),  and  in  his  voyage  from  Csesarea  to 
Italy  he  did  not  touch  at  Miletus.  It  is  obvious,  contrary  to  Dr. 
Lardner's  hypothesis,  that  the  north  wind  would  not  suffer  them 
to  proceed  further  north  from  Cnidus  along  the  coast  of  Asia. 
(Acts  xxvii.  7.) 

6.  Paul  says  (2  Tim,  iv.  20.)  that  Erastus  stayed  behind  at 
('orinth.  The  apostle  must  therefore  have  passed  through  Co- 
rinth on  that  journey  to  Rome,  after  which  he  wrote  this  Epistle. 
But  from  Csesarea  to  Italy,  in  Acts  xxviii.  he  did  not  pass  through 
Corinth,  Dr,  Lardner's  two  objections  to  this  argument  are  not 
satisfactory.  For  he  says  that  Erastus  stayed  behind  at  Corinth 
when  Saint  Paul  left  that  city  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  though  Timo- 
tliy,  who  was  then  with  Saint  Paul,  must  have  known  that  cir- 
cumstance, but  Saint  Paul  only  wished  to  remind  him  of  it, — or 
lie  mentions  his  stay,  because  he  was  sent  by  Paul  from  Ephcsus 
into  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  22.) ;  and  when  Paul,  going  there  also, 
returned  to  Asia  Minor,  he  did  not  return  with  him,  not  being 
mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  4. 

'i'he  result  of  the  preceding  observations  is,  that  this  lE pis- 
tie  was  written  by  Paul  at  Rome,  and  during  an  imprison- 
ment different  from  that  recorded  in  Acts  xxviii.  Paul,  we 
h.ive  seen,'  was  released  from  his  confinement  a,  d.  63,  and, 
after  visiting  several  churches,  returned  to  Rome  early  in  65 ; 
where,  after  being  confined  rather  more  than  a  year,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  a.d.  66.  Now, 
as  the  apostle  requests  Timothy  to  come  to  him  before  winter 
(2  Tim.  iv,  21.),  it  is  probable  that  this  Epistle  was  written 
in  the  month  of*^  July  or  August  a.  d.  65.'^ 

II.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Timothy  was  at  Ephesus 
when  Paul  wrote  his  second  Epistle  to  him.  This  opinion 
is  advocated  by  Drs.  Lardner,  Benson,  and  Macknight,  but 
is  opposed  by  Michaelis ;  who  has  shown  that  Timothy  was 
most,  i)robably  somewhere  in  Asia  Minor  when  Paul  sent  this 
letter  to  him,  because  the  apostle,  towards  the  close  of  the 
first  chapter,  mentions  several  persons  who  dwelt  in  that 
region,  and  also  because  (2  Tim.  iv.  13.)  he  requests  Timo- 
thy to  bring  with  him  the  cloak,  books,  and  parchments,  which 
he  had  left  behind  him  at  Troas ;  and  because  Troas  does  not 
lie  in  the  route  from  Ephesus  to  Rome,  to  which  city  Timo- 
thy was  desired  to  "  make  haste  to  come  to  him  before  win- 
ter," (iv,  21.)  Michaelis  concludes,  therefore,  that  Paul, 
not  knowing  exactly  where  Timothy  was,  wrote  to  him  this 
Epistle,  which  he  intrusted  to  a  safe  person  (\^hom  Dr.  Ben- 
son supposes  to  have  beenTychicus)  thatw^as  travelling  into 
Asia  Minor,  with  an  order  to  deliver  it  to  him  wherever  he 
jniglit  find  him,^ 

Ul,  The  immediate  design  of  Paul  in  writing  this  Epistle 
to  Timothy,  was  to  apprize  him  of  the  circumstances  that 

'  See  p.  325.  supra. 

aPaley's  Hora;  Paulinas,  pp.  303—305.;  Calmet,  Preface  sur  la  seconds 
Epitre  a  Tiinothte;  Macltnight'ij  Preface  to  2Tiin.  sect.  i. ;  Dr.  Benson's 
Preface  to  2  Tim.  pp.  501—517. ;  Michaelis's  Introd.  vol.  iv.  pp.  165—177. ; 
lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  338—375.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  303—321.  ; 
Hug's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  pp.  440—448. 

»  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  161—164. 


ban  befallen  him  during  his  second  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
and  to  request  him  to  come  to  him  before  the  ensuing  winter. 
But,  being  uncertain  whether  he  should  live  so  long,  he  gave 
him  in  this  letter  a  variety  of  advices,  charges,  and  encou- 
ragements, for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  ministerial  func- 
tions, with  the  solemnity  and  affection  of  a  dying  parent ; 
in  order  that,  if  he  should  be  put  to  death  before  Timothy's 
arrival,  the  loss  might  in  some  measure  be  compensated  to 
hirn  by  the  instructions  contained  in  this  admirable  Epistle. 
With  this  view,  after  expressing  his  affectionate  concern  for 
him,  he  exhorts  him  to  stir  up  the  gift  which  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  (2  Tim,  i,  2 — 5.) ;  not  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
testimony  of  the  Lord,  nor  of  Paul's  sufferings  (6 — 16.) ;  to 
hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  and  to  guard  inviolable 
that  good  deposit  of  Gospel  doctrine  (i.  13,  14.),  which  he 
was  to  commit  to  faithful  men  who  should  be  aole  to  teach 
others  (ii.  1,  2.)  ;  to  animate  him  to  endure,  with  fortitude 
persecutions  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel  (ii.  3 — 13.)  ;  to  sup- 
press and  avoid  logomachies  (14.  23.) ;  to  approve  himself 
a  faithful  minister  of  the  word  (15 — 22.)  ;  and  to  forewarn 
him  of  the  perils  of  the  last  days,  in  consequence  of  wicked 
hypocritical  seducers  and  enemies  of  the  truth,  who  even 
then  were  beginning  to  rise  in  the  church.  These  Saint  Paul 
admonishes  Timothy  to  flee,  giving  him  various  cautions 
against  them,  (iii.) 

IV.  The  Epistle  therefore  consists  of  three  parts;  viz. 
Part  1.   7Ke  Inscription,  (i,  1 — 5,) 

Part  11.  ^n  Exhortation  to  Timothy. 

Sect,  1,   To  diligence,  patience,  and  firmness  in  keeping  ae 

form  of  sound  doctrine,  in  which  is  introduced  an  affecting 
.    prayer  in  behalf  of  Onesiphorus.  (i.  2 — 18.) 
Sect.  2.  To  fortitude  under  afflictions  and  persecutions,  to 

deliver  the  uncorrupted  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  to  others,  and 

to  purity  of  life,  (ii.) 
Sect.  3.  To  beware  of  false  teachers  in  the  last  times  (whose 

practices  are  described),  to  be  constant  in  his  profession  of 

the  Gospel,  and  to  be  diligent  in  his  ministerial  labours 

(iii.  iv.  1 — 8.) 
Part  III,   The  Conclusion,  containing  the  Apostle's  Request  to 
Timothy  to  come  to  him  as  soon  as  possible,  together  loith 
various  Salutations  for  the  Brethren  in  Asia  Minor,  (iv.  9— 
22.) 

V.  As  this  Epistle  was  written  to  Saint  Paul's  most  inti- 
mate friend,  under  the  miseries  of  a  jail,  and  the  near  pros- 
pect of  death,  and  was  not  designed  for  the  use  of  others,  it 
may  serve  to  exhibit  the  temper  and  character  of  the  apostle, 
and  to  convince  us  that  he  was  no  deceiver,  but  sincerely 
believed  the  doctrines  which  he  preached.  "This  excellent 
writing,  therefore,  will  be  read  by  the  disciples  of  Christ,  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  with  the  highest  satisfaction.  And  the 
impression  which  it  must  have  on  their  minds,  will  often  be 
recollected  by  them  with  the  greatest  effect,  for  the  confir- 
mation of  their  faith  in  the  Gospel,  and  their  consolation 
under  all  the  evils  which  their  adherence  to  the  Gospel  may 
bring  upon  them," 

"Imagine,"  says  Dr,  Benson,  "a  pious  father,  under  sen- 
tence of  death  for  his  piety  and  benevolence  to  mankind, 
writing  to  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  son,  that  he  might  see 
and  embrace  him  again  before  he  left  the  world  ;  particularly 
that  he  might  leave  with  him  his  dying  commands,  and 
charge  him  to  live  and  suffer  as  he  had  done  : — and  you  will 
have  the  frame  of  the  apostle's  mind,  during  the  writing  of 
the  whole  Epistle."^ 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr,  Paley's  Horae  Paulinae, 
Chap.  XII, 


SECTION  XIV. 

ON    THE    EPISTLE    TO    T1TU8- 

I.  Account  of  Titus. — II.  Christianity,  when  planted  in  Crete, 
— III.  Date. — IV.  Scope  and  analysis  of  this  Epistle. —  V, 
Observations  on  it. 

I.  TiTus  was  a  Greek  (Dr.  Benson  thinks  he  was  a  native 
of  Antioch  in  Syria),  and  one  of  Paul's  early  converts,  vv'ho 
attended  hini  and  Barnabas  to  the  first  co'".cil  at  Jerusalem, 
A.  D.  49,  and  afterwards  on  his  ensuincr  ''ircuit.    (Tit.  i.  4. 

*  Prefiicii  to  2  Tim.  p.  517.     The  topics  above  noticed  are  ably  treated 
i.t  length  by  Dr.  Macknight  in  his  preface  to  2  Tina.  sect.  3. 


Sect.  XV.] 

Gal.  ii.  1—3,  Acts  xv.  3.) 
n ; . 


ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  PHILEMON 

Somo  years  after  this  we  find 
Cor.  xii.  ■ 
the  church   in  that  city,  and 
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that  Paul  sent  him  to  Corinth  f 2  Cor,  xii,  lH,),to  investinrate 
01  the  church   in  that  city, 
fTect  had  been  produced   oy  his 


irnd  report  to  him  the  slate 
particularly  to  report  what  c 

tirst  Kpistle  to  tne  Corinthians,  The  intellitrence  hrouirht 
to  the  apostle  by  Titus  afforded  him  the  hijrhest  satisfaction, 
as  it  far  exceeded  all  his  expectations,  (vii,  (i — 1;5.  And  as 
Titus  had  expressed  a  particular  regard  for  the  Corinthians, 
the  apostle  thought  proper  to  send  him  back  again,  with  some 
others,  to  hasten  the  collection  for  the  poor  brethren  in  Jurlica, 
(viii.  6.)  After  this  we  meet  with  no  further  notice  of  Titus ; 
except  that  he  is  mentioned  in  this  Epistle  as  having  been 
with  Paul  in  Crete  (Tit.  i,  5.),  and  in  2  Tim.  iv.  10,  (shortly 
before  that  apostle's  martyrdom)  as  being  in  Dalmatia,  How 
highly  he  was  esteemed  by  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  is 
pvidcMit  from  the  affectionate  manner  in  which  he  has  spoken 
of  him  to  the  Corinthians,'  Whether  Titus  ever  quitted 
( 'rete  we  know  not :  neither  have  we  any  certain  information 
concerning  the  time,  place,  or  manner  of  his  death ;  but, 
according  to  ancient  ecclesiastical  tradition,  he  lived  to  the  age 
of  ninety-four  years,  and  died  and  was  buried  in  that  island, 

11.  \\v  have  no  certain  information  when  or  by  whom 
('iiristianity  was  first  planted  in  Crete.  As  some  Cretans 
were  present  at  the  first  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Jeru- 
salem (Acts  ii.  11,),  Bishop  Tomline  things  it  not  improba- 
ble, that,  on  their  return  home,  thej  might  be  the  means  of 
introducing  the  Gospel  among  their  countrymen,2  IJut  Mi- 
chaelis,  Dr,  Hales,  and  many  other  critics  are  of  opinion  that 
Christianity  was  first  planted  there  by  Paul,  during  the  year 
and  a  half  that  he  spent  at  Corinth,  oetween  the  latter  part 
of  A.  n.  51,  and  the  former  part  of  a,  d.  53,  It  appears  from 
2  (Jor,  xii.  11.  and  xiii.  1.  that  the  apostle  did  make  an 
excursion  during  this  interval,  and  returned  to  Corinth,  Li 
this  excursion  it  is  supposed  that  he  made  a  voyage  to  Crete, 
in  order  to  preach  the  Gospel  there,  and  took  Titus  with  him 
as  an  assistant,  whom  he  left  behind  to  regulate  the  concerns 
of  that  church,  (Tit.  i,  5.)  Josephus  informs  us  that  there 
were  many  Jews'  in  this  island  at  the  time  Paul  wrote  this 
Kpistle  to  Titus;  and  the  apostle  seems  to  have  considered 
them  a  more  dangerous  people  than  the  Cretans  themselves, 
who  were  formerly  notorious  for  piracy,  luxury,  debauchery, 
and  especially  for  lying.  So  infamous  were  they  for  their 
habitual  practice  of  falsehood,  that  Kgw/^uv,  to  ad  like  a  Crc- 
'an,  was  a  proverbial  term  for  tellfng  a  lie.  With  these  vices 
they  were  charged  by  Epimenides,  one  of  their  own  poets; 
and  Paul  has  quoted  him  as  expressing  their  true  character. 
(Tit.  i.  12.) 

HI.  No  date  is  so  controverted  as  that  of  the  Epistle  to 
Titus.  Michaelis,  who  thinks  it  was  written  soon  after  his 
supposed  visit  to  Crete,  is  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  chronologi- 
cal arrangement  of  Paul's  epistles,  it  should  be  placed  between 
the  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  (a.  d.  52)  and  the 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (a.  d.  57).  Hug  places  it 
between  the  two  Epistles  to  the  (^lorintnians;  Dr.  Hales 
dates  this  Epistle  in  a,  d,  52  ;  Dr.  Lardner  in  56  ;  Lord  Bar- 
rington  in  57  ;  Dr.  Benson  and  Bishop  Tomline  in  G4  ;  and 
Bishop  Pearson,  Drs.  Whitby  and  Paley,  and  the  Bible 
chronology  in  a.  d.  65.  The  subscription  states  this  Epistle 
to  have  been  written  from  Nicopolis  of  Macedonia,  prooably 
because  Saint  Paul  desired  to  meet  him  at  a  city  called  Ni- 
copolis, but  which  could  not  be  the  place  intended  by  the 
author  of  the  subscription;  for  the  Nicopolis  referred  to  by 
him  was  situated  on  the  river  Nessus  in  Thrace,  and  was  not 
built  till  after  this  period  by  the  emperor  Trajan,  As  Luke 
is  totally  silent  concerning  Saint  Paul's  preaching  at  Crete, 
though  he  has  noticed  that  he  touched  at  the  Fair  Havens  and 
Lasea  in  his  first  voyage  to  Rome,  it  is  most  probable  that 
•his  Epistle  was  WTitten  after  his  liberation  from  his  first 
.mprisonment,  a,  d.  G1.  And  this  opinion  is  strengthened 
by  the  verbal  harmony  subsisting  between  the  first  Epistle 
to  Timothy  and  the  letter  to  Titus;  which  cannot  be  natu- 
rally accounted  for,  but  by  supposing  that  they  were  both 
written  about  the  same  time,  and  while  the  same  ideas  and 
phrases  were  present  to  the  writer's  mind.  Among  other 
instances  that  might  be  adduced,  compare  1  Tim.  i.  1 — 3. 
with  Tit.  i.  1,  5.;  1  Tim.  i.  5.  with  Tit.  i.  14. ;  1  Tim.  iv. 
12.  with  Tit.  ii.  7.  15.,  and  I  Tim.  iii.  2— 4.  with  Tit.  i.  6—8.'' 

'  See  particularly  2  Cor.  ii.  13.  vii.  G.  7.  13—15.  viii.  IG— 23.  and  xii.  18. 
Elcraenu  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  446. 
Ant.  Jud.  lib.  .xvii.  c.  10.  §  1.    De  Bell.  Jiid.  lib.  ii.  c.  7.  §  1.,  <tc. 
♦  Caliiiet,  Preface  sur  I'Epitre  do  S.  Paul  :iTite;  Dr.  Benson's  Preface 
10  liis  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  this  Ejiistle ;  lArdncr's  Works, 
5V0.  vol.  vi.  pp.  3-20—324.  ;\4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  2W— 296. ;  Michaelis's  Introd. 
vol.  IV.  pp.  2D— 11. ;  iiuo's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  pp.  3.>1— 360     Ur.  Macknighi'* 
Prefa..e  to  Ti.us. 


The  genuineness  and  autheritidity  of  the  Epistif  to  '^"i'n> 
were  never  questioned.* 

IV.  Titus  having  been  left  in  Crete  to  settle  the  church*  s 
in  the  several  cities  of  that  island  according  to  the  apostoli 
cal  plan,  Paul  wrote  this  Epistle  to  him,  that  he  might  di» 
charge  his  ministry  among  the  Cretans  with  the  greater  suc- 
cess, and  to  give  him  particular  instructions  concerning  hi* 
behaviour  towards  the  judaiziiia  teachers,  who  endeavoured 
to  pervert  the  faith  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Christian 
church.  The  Epistle,  therefore,  consists  of  three  parts. 
Part  I.   The  Inscription,  (i.  1 — 4.) 

Paut  II.  Instructions  to  Titus, 

Sect.  1.  Concerning  the  ordination  of  elders,  that  is,  of  bishops 
and   deacons,  whose  qualifications  are  enumerated.   (5 — 9.) 
Further,  to  show  Titus  how  cautious  he  ought  to  be  in 
selecting  men  for  the  sacred  office,  Paul  reminds  him  of 
the  acts  of  the  judaizing  teachers.  (10 — 10.) 
Skct.  2.  That  he  should  accommodate  his  exhortations  to  the 
respective  ages,  se.xcs,  and  circumstances  of  those  whom  he 
was   commissioned    to  in.struct;    and,    to  give  the   greater 
weight  to  his  instructions,  he  admonishes  him  to  be  an 
example  of  what  be  taught,  (ii.) 
Skct.  3.  That    he  should    inculcate    obedience    to    the    civil 
magistrate,  in  oppo.sition  to  the  Jews  and  judaizing  teachers, 
who,  being  averse  from  all  civil  governors,  except  such  as 
were  of  their  own  nation,  were  apt  to  imbue  Gentile  Chris- 
tians with  a  like  seditious  spirit,  as  if  it  were  an  indignity 
for  the  people  of  God  to  obey  an  idolatrous  magistrate  ;  and 
also  that  he  should  enforce  gentleness  to  all  men.  (iii.  I — 7.) 
Skct.  4.  That  he   should  enforce  good  works,  avoid   foolish 
questions,  and  shun  heretics,  (iii.  8 — 11.) 
Part  III.  .'In  Invitation  to  Titus,  to  come  to  the  Apostle  at  Ni- 
copolis, together  with  various  Directions,  (iii.  12- — 15.) 

V.  From  a  comparison  of  the  Epistle  of  Titus  with  the 
two  Epistles  to  Timothy,  Dr.  Macknight  remarks,  we  learn 
that  the  judaizing  teachers  were  everywhere  indefatigable  in 
propagating  their  erroneous  doctrine  concerning  the  necessity 
of  obedience  to  the  law  of  Moses,  as  the  only  means  of  ob- 
taining salvation ;  that  in  the  most  distant  countries  they 
uniformly  taught  the  same  doctrine,  for  the  purpose  of  render- 
ing the  practice  of  sin  consistent  with  the  hope  of  salvation: 
and  that  in  order  to  draw  disciples  after  them,  they  en 
couraged  them  in  sin  by  the  vicious  practices  which  they 
themselves  followed,  in  the  persuasion  that  they  would  be 
pardoned  by  the  eflicacy  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices.  That 
eminent  critic  thinks  it  probable,  from  the  apostle's  com- 
manding Titus  in  Crete,  and  Timothy  in  Ephesus,  to  oppose 
those  errors,  that  the  judaizing  teachers  were  more  numerous 
and  successful  in  Ephesus  and  Crete  than  in  other  places. 
As,  however,  Titus  was  a  Gentile  convert,  whose  interest  it 
was  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles  from  the  law  ot 
Moses,  and  also  a  teacher  of  long  standing  in  the  faith,  Paul 
was  not  so  full  in  his  directions  and  exhortations  to  him,  as 
k)  Timothy :  neither  did  he  recommend  to  him  meekness, 
lenity,  and  patience  in  teaching,  as  he  did  to  Timothy,  bv 
rather  sharpness.  (Tit.  i.  13.  li.  15.)  Dr.  Macknight  ac- 
counts for  tliis  difference  in  the  apostle's  letters  to  those  two 
evangelists,  by  supposing  that  Titus  was  a  person  of  a  soft 
and  mild  temper ;  whereas  Timothy,  being  a  young  man, 
might  have  been  of  a  more  ardent  spirit  that  stood  in  need 
of  some  restraint.^ 

On  the  undesig7ied  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Palev's  Horae  Paulinse^ 
Chan.  XIII. 


SECTION  XV. 

ON    THE    EPISTI.E   TO    PHILEMON. 

I.  .Account  of  Philemon. — II.  Date. — III.  Genuineness  ana 
authenticity. — IV.  Occasion  and  scope  of  this  Epistle. — 
V.   Observations  on  it. 

I.  Phile.mon  was  an  inhabitant  of  Colossse,  as  appears 
from  Paul's  mentioning  Onesimus  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
lossians  (iv.  9.)  as  one  of  them,  and  also  from  his  saluring 
Archippus  in  this  Epistle  (ver.  2.),  who  appears  from  Col. 

» Ii  i.s  iit.-d  (•)■  aUiiiipd  to  by  all  the  fathers  who  have  quoted  the  twa 
Epistles  to  Tiniuiliy.    See  th-i  references  to  tliem  in  p.  344.  napra 
•  Ur.  Macknialii's  I'retice  lo  Tiius,  sect.  4.  .fine. 
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iv.  17.  to  have  been  a  pastor  of  that  church.  Philemon 
seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  great  worth  as  a  man,  and  of 
some  note  as  a  citizen  in  his  own  coimtry :  for  his  family 
was  so  numerous  that  it  made  a  church  hy  itself,  or  at  least 
a  considerable  part  of  the  church  at  Colossa;.  (ver.  -2.)  He 
was  likewise  so  opulent,  that  lie  was  able  by  the  communica- 
tion  of  his  faith,  that  is,  by  his  beneficence,  to  refresh  the 
bowels  of  the  saints.  (G,  7.)  According  to  Grotius,  Phile- 
mon was  an  elder  of  Ephesus ;  Beausobre  and  Dr.  Doddridge 
suppose  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Colos- 
sian  church  :  and  from  Paul's  requesting  him  (22.)  to  pro- 
vide a  lodging  for  him  at  Colossse,  Michaelis  thinks  that  he 
was  a  deacon  of  that  church.  These  opinions  appear  to  have 
been  founded  on  the  inscription  of  this  Epistle,  where  Paul 
calls  him  a  fellow-labourer.  But  this  appellation,  Drs. 
Whitby,  Lardner,  and  Macknight  have  remarked,  is  of  am- 
biguous signification;  being  given  not  only  to  those  who 
were  employed  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  but  also  to  such 
pious  inclividuals,  of  either  sex,  as  assisted  the  apostles  in 
any  manner.' 

Philemon  was,  most  probably,  a  converted  Gentile,  and 
from  the  nineteenth  verse  of  this  Epistle,  some  have  sup- 
posed that  he  was  converted  under  the  ministry  of  Paul ;  but, 
from  the  apostle's  saying  in  the  fifth  verse  that  he  had  heard 
of  Philemon's  faith  in  Christ  (which  was  his  usual  phrase 
when  writing  to  Christians  whom  he  had  never  seen),^  Dr. 
Benson  is  of  opinion  that,  during  Paul's  long  stay  at  Ephe- 
sus, some  of  the  Colossians  had  gone  thither,  and  heard  him 
preach  the  Christian  doctrine  (Acts  xix.  10.  xx.  31.)  ;  or  that 
the  apostle  had  sent  some  of  his  assistants  who  had  planted 
the  Gospel  at  Colossae.  If  Saint  Paul  had  not  come  into 
those  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Phile- 
mon would  never  have  become  a  Christian ;  the  apostle  might 
therefore  well  say,  that  Philemon  owed  unto  him  himself,  or 
his  own  soul. 

II.  It  appears  from  verses  1.  10.  13.  and  23.  of  this  Epis- 
tle, that  Paul  was  under  confinement  when  he  wrote  it;  and 
as  he  expresses  (22.)  his  expectation  of  being  shortly  re- 
leased, it  is  probable  that  it  was  written  during  his  first  im- 
prisonment at  Rome  towards  the  end  of  a.d.  G2,  or  early  in 
63  :  and  was  sent,  together  with  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  and  Colossians,  by  Tychicus  and  Onesimus. 

III.  So  early  as  the  time  of  Jerome,  some  fastidious  critics 
showed  an  inclination  to  expunge  this  Epistle  from  the  sacred 
canon  as  being  a  private  letter,  and  consequently  of  very  little 
importance  to  the  Christian  church.  Unquestionably  tlie 
apostles  might  (and,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  did) 
write  private  letters  as  well  as  other  persons.  But  we  have 
no  reason  to  consider  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  in  this  light; 
it  was  wholly  written  with  the  apostle's  owti  hand,  which 
was  much  more  than  what  he  called  the  token  in  all  his  Epis- 
tles. (2Thess.  iii.  17.)  Although  from  its  brevity,  and  the 
private  nature  of  its  subject,  it  was  but  rarely  mentioned  by 
the  primitive  ecclesiastical  writers,  yet  we  know  that  it  was 
alluded  to,  though  note"  ted  by  name,  by  Tertullian,^  and  was 
reckoned  among  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  by  Caius.''  It  was 
likewise  most  expressly  quoted  by  Origen,*  and  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  authentic  by  all  the  ancient  writers  citecl  by 
Eusebius,'>  and  also  by  all  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers ; 
and  it  has  always  been  inserted  in  every  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  Stronger  external  testimony 
to  the  authenticity  of  any  part  of  the  Bible  exists  not,  than 
that  which  we  have  for  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  the  argu- 
ment of  which  is  not  mean,  nor  is  any  part  of  it  unworthy  of 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

"Whoever,"  says  Dr.  Benson,  "  will  carefully  study  it, 
will  discern  a  great  number  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
Christianity  expressed  or  insinuated:  for  instance,  1.  In  a 
religious  view,  or  upon  a  spiritual  account,  all  Christians  are 
upon  a  level.  Onesimus,  the  slave,  upon  becoming  a  Chris- 
tian, is  the  apostle's  dear  son  and  Philemon's  brother. 
9.  Christianity  makes  no  alteration  in  men's  civil  affairs. 
By  Christian  baptism  a  slave  did  not  become  a  freedman ; 
his  temporal  state  or  condition  was  still  the  same ;  and, 
though  Onesimus  was  the  apostle's  son  and  Philemon's  bro- 
ther upon  a  religious  account,  yet  he  was  obliged  to  be  Phi- 
lemon's slave  for  ever,  unless  his  master  voluntarily  gave  him 
his  freedom      3.  Servants  should  not  be  taken  or  "detained 

1  See  instances  of  this  in  Rom.  xvi.  8.  and  3  John  8. 

a  See  Eph.  i.  15.    Ool.  i.  4.  and  ii.  1. 

5  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  465. ;  4to.  vol   i  p  424 

«  Ibid.  8vQ.  vol.  ii.  p.  274. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  482. 

'  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  472.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  535. 

'  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  25. 


from  their  own  masters  without  their  master's  consent.  (See 
ver.  13,  14.)  4.  We  should  love  and  do  good  unto  all  men. 
We  should  not  contemn  persons  of  low  estate,  nor  disdain 
to  help  the  meanest  slave  when  it  is  in  our  power.  The  apos- 
*'•  l.as  here  set  us  an  example  of  benevolence,  condescension, 
.^iid  Christian  charity,  which  it  well  becomes  us  to  follow. 
H-3  look  pains  with  and  converted  a  slave,  and  in  a  most 
affection;  te  and  earnest  manner  interceded  with  his  mastei 
fo;  his  pardon.  5.  We  should  not  utterly  despair  of  those 
who  are  wicked,  but  should  use  our  best  endeavours  to  re- 
claim them.  Though  Onesimus  had  rol)bed  his  master  and 
run  away  from  him,  the  apostle  attempted  his  conversion 
among  others,  and  succeedea  therein,  (i.  Restitution  is  due 
where  an  injury  has  been  done,  utiless  the  injured  ])arly 
freely  forgive  :  accordingly,  the  apostle  Paul  gives  a  promise, 
under  his  own  hand,  for  Onesimus's  making  restitution  as  a 
matter  of  justice,  if  Philemon  insisted  upon  it.  7.  We  should 
be  grateful  to  our  benefactors.  This  Saint  Paul  touches  upon 
very  gently  (ver.  19.),  where  he  intimates  to  Philemon  that 
he  owed  unto  him  himself  also :  and  therefore,  in  point  of 
gratitude,  he  was  obliged  to  grant  his  request.  8.  We  should 
forgive  the  penitent,  and  be  heartily  reconciled  to  them. 
9.  The  apostle's  example  teaches  us  to  do  all  we  can  to  make 
up  quarrels  and  differences,  and  reconcile  those  who  are  at 
variance.  10.  A  wise  man  chooses  sometimes  to  address  in 
a  soft  and  obliging  manner,  even  in  cases  where  there  is  au- 
thority to  command.  11.  The  bishops  and  pastors  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  all  teachers  of  religion,  have  here  the 
most  glorious  example  set  before  them,  to  induce  them  to 
have  a  most  tender  regard  to  the  souls  of  men  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions  ;  and  to  endeavour  to  convert  a  slave,  as  well 
as  the  rich  and  great  and  honourable  of  the  earth.  He  who 
disdained  not  to  teach  a  slave,  a  fugitive  and  a  thief,  but 
preached  the  doctrine  of  salvation  to  him,  and  took  pains 
with  him,  till  he  had  restored  him  to  his  master,  an  honest 
worthy  man  ; — how  disinterested  must  he  have  been  !  To 
whom  would  he  not  condescend  ?  or  whose  salvation  and 
happiness  would  he  not  endeavour  to  promote  ?  Would  to 
God  there  was  the  same  spirit  in  all  the  teachers  of  Christi- 
anity, at  all  times  and  in  all  places!  12.  Here  is  a  most 
glorious  proof  of  the  good  effects  of  Christianity,  where  it  is 
rightl}'^  understood  and  sincerely  embraced.  It  transforms  a 
worthless  slave  and  thief  into  a  pious,  virtuous,  amiable,  and 
useful  man  ;  makes  him  not  only  happier  and  better  in  him- 
self, but  a  better  servant,  and  better  in  all  relations  and  cir- 
cumstances whatever. 

"  Shall  an  epistle  so  full  of  useful  and  excellent  instruc- 
tions be  rejected  for  its  brevity  1  or  because  the  occasion 
required  that  it  should  be  written  concerning  one  particular 
person  1  or  addressed  to  a  private  man  1  Men  would  do  well 
to  examine  it  carefully  before  they  reject  it,  or  speak  of  it 
so  slightly."' 

IV.  We  learn  from  this  Epistle  that  Onesimus  was  the 
slave  of  Philemon,  whom  he  had  probably  robbed,8  and  rai; 
away  from  him  as  far  as  Rome.  Whether  he  repented  of 
what  he  had  done,  and  voluntarily  went  to  Paul,  or  in  what 
other  manner  they  came  to  meet  there,  we  have  no  infor- 
mation. But  the  apostle,  during  his  confinement  in  his  own 
hired  house,  opened  a  way  to  the  heart  of  the  rude  slave,  con- 
verted him  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  baptized  him.  It  also 
appears  that  Paul  kept  Onesimus  with  him  for  some  time,  to 
wait  upon  himself,  until  Onesimus,  by  his  conduct,  confirmed 
the  truth  and  sincerity  of  his  conversion.  During  his  abode 
with  the  apostle,  he  served  him  with  the  greatest  assiduity 
and  affection :  but,  being  sensible  of  his  fault  in  running 
away  from  his  master,  he  wished  to  repair  that  injury  by 
returning  to  him.  At  the  same  time  being  afraid  lest,  on  his 
return,  his  master  should  inflict  upon  him  the  punishment 
which  by  the  law  or  custom  of  Phrygia  was  due  to  a  fugitive 
slave,«  he  entreated  Paul  to  write  to  Philemon  in  his  behalf, 
and  requested  him  to  forgive  and  receive  him  again  into  his 
family.  The  apostle  therefore  wrote  this  Epistle  to  Phi- 
lemon, "  in  which,  with  the  greatest  softness  of  expression, 
warmth  of  affection,  and  delicacy  of  address,  he  not  only 
interceded  for  Onesimus's  pardon,  but  urged  Philenion  v. 
esteem  him  and  put  confidence  in  him  as  a  sincere  Christian. 

'  Dr.  Benson's  History  of  the  First  Plantinj  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p. 
311.  2d  etiit. 

8  Macknight  and  Lardner  are  of  opinion  that  Saint  Paul's  expression  in 
the  eighteenth  verse  does  not  insinuate  that  O.i.-siaius  had  robbed  his 
master  of  anv  thing  but  his  service. 

»  Grotius  inform-:  us  that  masters  had  a  p«w.-r  to  torture  their  slate* 
who  behaved  ill,  and  evoti  to  out  them  to  Oeath,  without  applying  to  the 
niasristrate  ;  atul  lh;it  this  was  ii^reeable  not  only  to  the  Roman  out  also  to 
the  Grecian  law. 
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And  because  restitution,  by  repairing  the  injury  lliat  lias  been 
done,  restores  the  person  wiio  did  the  injury  to  the  character 
which  he  had  lost,  the  apostle,  to  enable  Onesimus  to  appear 
in  Philemon's  family  with  some  degree  of  reputation,  bound 
himeelf  in  this  Epistle  by  his  handwriting,  not  only  to  repay 
all  that  Onesimus  owed  to  Philemon,  but  to  make  full  repa- 
ration also  to  Philemon  for  whatever  injury  he  had  done  to 
him  by  running  away."'  To  account  for  the  solicitude 
expressed  by  Paul  in  this  Epistle  in  order  to  obtain  Onesi- 
mus's  pardon,  and  procure  a  thorough  reconciliation,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose,  with  some  critics,  that  Philemon  was 
keen  and  obstinate  in  his  resentments,  or  of  that  rough  and 
Bitractable  disposition  for  which  the  Phr}'gian8  wore  pro- 
verbial. The  contrary  is  insinuated  by  the  apostle,  who  has 
in  other  places  commended  his  benevolence  and  charity.  It 
is  most  probable,  as  Dr.  Macknight  has  conjectured,  that 
Philemon  had  a  number  of  slaves,  on  whom  the  pardoning 
of  Onesimus  too  easily  might  have  had  a  bad  effect ;  and 
therefore  he  might  judge  some  punishment  necessary  as  an 
example  to  the  rest.  At  least  Paul  could  not  have  consi- 
dered the  pardoning  of  Onesimus  as  an  affair  that  merited  so 
much  earnest  entreaty,  with  a  person  of  Philemon's  piety, 
benevolence,  and  gratitude,  unless  he  had  suspected  him  to 
have  entertained  some  such  intention. 

V.  Whether  Philemon  pardoned  or  punished  Onesimus,  is 
a  circumstance  concerning  which  we  have  no  information. 
From  the  earnestness  with  which  the  apostle  solicited  his 
pardon,  and  from  the  generosity  and  gooaness  of  Philemon's 
disposition,  the  eminent  critic  above  cited  conjectures  that  he 
actually  pardoned  Onesimus,  and  even  gave  him  his  freedom, 
in  compliance  with  the  apostle's  insinuation,  as  it  is  inter- 
preted by  some,  that  he  would  du  more  than  he  had  asked. 
For  it  was  no  uncommon  thing,  in  ancient  times,  to  bestow 
freedom  on  those  slaves  whose  faithful  services  had  procured 
for  them  the  esteem  and  good  will  of  their  masters.  The 
primitive  Christians  preserving  this  Epistle,  and  placing  it 
m  the  sacred  canon  (Dr.  Benson  remarksj,  are  strong  argu- 
ments to  induce  us  to  believe  that  Philemon  granted  the 
apostle's  request,  and  received  Onesimus  into  his  house  and 
favour  again.  As  Onesimus  was  particularly  recommended 
by  Saint  Paul  to  the  notice  of  the  Colossians  (iv.  9.),  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  they  cheerfully  received  him  into 
their  church.  In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,^  Onesimus 
is  said  to  have  been  bishop  of  Bera^a ;  but  they  are  a  compi- 
lation of  the  fourth  century,  and  consequently,  of  no  authority. 
When  Ignatius  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (a.  d.  107), 
their  bisnop's  name  was  Onesimus  :  and  Grotius  thought  that 
he  was  the  person  for  whom  Saint  Paul  interceded.  But 
this,  as  Dr.  Lardner'  remarks,  is  not  certain.  Dr.  MilP  has 
mentioned  a  cop)%  at  the  conclusion  of  which  it  is  said  that 
Onesimus  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  by  having  his  legs 
broken. 

The  whole  of  this  Epistle  is  indeed  a  most  beautiful  com- 
position. Such  deference  and  respect  for  Philemon,  such 
affection  and  concern  for  Onesimus,  such  distant  but  just 
insinuation,  such  a  genteel  and  fine  address  pervade  the 
whole,  that  this  alone  might  be  sufficient  to  convince  us  that 
Paul  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  world,  and  was  not  that 
weak  and  visionary  enthusiast,  which  the  enemies  of  reve- 
lation have  sometimes  represented  him  to  be.  It  is,  indeed, 
impossible  to  peruse  this  admirable  Epistle  without  being 
touched  with  the  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  the  masterly 
address  that  appear  in  every  part  of  it.  We  see  here,  in  a 
most  striking  iiglit,  how  perfectly  consistent  true  politeness 
is,  not  only  with  all  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  the  friend, 
but  even  with  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  and  the  apostle. 
Every  word  has  its  force  and  propriety.  With  what  (fixity 
and  a\ithoriiy  does  Paul  entreat,  though  a  prisoner !  With 
what  condescension  and  humility  does  he  command,  though 
an  apostle !  And  if  this  letter  were  to  be  considered  in  no 
other  point  of  view  than  as  a  mere  human  composition,  it  must 
be  allowed  to  be  a  master-piece  in  its  kind.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  this  remark,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  compare  it 
with  an  Epistle  of  the  younger  Pliny,*  that  seems  to  have 
oeen  writt»>;n  on  a  similar  occasion ;  which,  though  composed 
oy  one  who  has  always  been  reckoned  to  excel  in  the  episto- 
-atory  style,  and  though  it  undoubtedly  has  many  beauties, 
yet  it  inust  be  acknoNvledged  by  every  impartial  reader  to  be 
vastly  inferior  to  this  animated  composition  of  the  apostle. 
Pliny  seems  desirous  of  saying  something ;  the  apostle  has 


urged  every  thing  that  can  be  swid  upon  the  occasion.  Plinj 
is  too  affected  to  be  affecting ;  the  apostle  takes  possession 
of  our  heart,  and  excites  our  compassion  whether  we  will  oi 
not." 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horae  Paulinie 
Chap.  XIV. 


'  Macknighi's  Preface  to  Philemon,  sect  2. 
»I.ib.  viii.  C.46. 


»  \\  orks,  Svo.  vol.  iv.  p.  331. ;  4to.  vol. 
*  .\ov.  Test.  Millii  et  Knsteri,  p.  513. 
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SECTION  XVI. 

O.N    THE    EPISTLE    TO   THE    HEBREWS. 

I.  7'o  whom  ■written. — II.  In  lohat  language. — HI.  /•(«  ge- 
nuineness  and  authenticity. — Proofs  that  it  -was  -written  by 
Paul. — IV.  Its  date. — V.  Occasion  and  scope  of  this  Epis- 
tle.— VI.   .Synopsis  of  its  contents.  ^ 

I.  After  the  thirteen  Epistles  avowedly  written  by  Panl, 
with  his  name  prefixed  to  them,  succeeds  what  we  call  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ;  the  nature  and  authenticity  of  which 
has  been  more  controverted,  perhaps,  than  any  other  book  of 
the  New  Testament.  As  the  initiatory  formula,  usual  in  the 
other  apostolical  letters,  is  wanting  in  this  Epistle  (notwith- 
standing the  superscription  terms  it  the  Epistle  to  the  ntbrcws), 
it  has  been  quostionea  whether  it  was  really  an  Epistle  sent 
to  a  particular  community,  or  only  a  discourse  or  dissertation 
intended  for  general  readers.  Michaclis  determines  that  il 
is  an  Epistle,  and  remarks  that  not  only  the  second  person 

Elural  ye  incessantly  occurs  in  it,  which  alone  indeed  would 
e  no  proof,  but  also  that  the  author  alludes  to  special  cir- 
cumstances in  this  writing,  in  chapters  v.  11,  12.  vi.  9.  x. 
32 — 34.,  and  above  all  in  chapter  xiii.  23, 21.,  which  contains 
the  promise  of  a  visit,  and  various  salutations ;  all  which 
circumstances  taken  together  show  that  it  really  is  an  apos- 
tolical Epistle. 

Who  the  Hebrews  were,  to  whom  this  letter  was  ad- 
dressed, learned  men  are  by  no  means  agreed.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  of  opinion  that  by  "  the  Hebrews"  in  this 
Epistle  we  are  to  understand  those  Jewish  believers  who 
had  left  Jerusalem  a  short  time  before  its  destruction,  and 
were  now  dispersed  throughout  Asia  Minor;'  but  of  this  we 
have  no  authentic  record.  Others  again  have  imagined  that 
it  was  addressed  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  in  Spain,  Galatia, 
INIacedonia,  or  at  Corinth  or  Rome,  or  to  those  who  resided 
in  Palestine.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Jerome,  Euthalius, 
Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  and  other  fathers,  were 
of  opinion  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  sent  to  the 
converted  Jews  living  in  Judaea;  who  in  the  apostle's  days 
were  called  Hebrews,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Jews  in 
the  Gentile  countries,  who  were  called  Hellenists  or  Grecians. 
(Acts  vr.  1.  ix.  29.  xi.  20.)  The  opinion  of  these  learned 
fathers  is  adopted  by  Beza,  Louis  Cappel,  Carpzov,  Drs. 
Lightfoot,  Whitby,  Mill,  Lardner,  and  Macknight,  Bishops 
Pearson  and  Tomline,  Hallet,  Rosenmiiller,  Hug,  Scott,  and 
others.  Michaelis  considers  it  as  written  for  the  use  of  the 
Jewish  Christians  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Palestine ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Stuarl«,  (who  is  followed  by  M.  La  Harpe)  that  it 
was  directed  to  Hebrews  in  Palestine,  and  probably  to  the 
church  of  Caisarea.'  The  very  ancient  opinion  last  stated  is 
corroborated  by  the  contents  of  the  Epistle  itself,  in  which 
we  meet  with  many  things  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  believer? 
in  Judsea. 

1 .  It  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  this  Epistle,  that  the 
persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
falling  back  from  Christianity  to  Judaism,  induced  partly  by  a 
severe  persecution,  and  partly  by  the  false  arguments  of  the  rab- 
bins. This  could  hardly  have  happened  to  several  communities 
at  the  same  time  in  any  other  country  than  Palestine,  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  suppose  it  of  several  communities  of  Asia  Minor, 
to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  commentators,  the  Epistle  was 

•  Doddridge.  Imrod.  to  Philemon. 
'  Observations  on  the  Apocalypse  of  Saint  John,  p.  244. 

•  Stuart's  Comm.  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i.  pp.  67 — 73.  (An- 
dover,  N.  Am.  1327.)  In  pp.  8—67.  he  has  discussed  the  various  Jiypo 
theses  ol  Dr.  Storr,  who  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  to  the  Hjbrew 
church  at  Galatia:  of  Noesselt,  who  considered  -t  as  addressed  to  the 
church  at  Thessalonica ;  of  Bolten,  who  imaginec  that  it  was  directed  U 
Hebrews  who  were  sojourners  in  Asia  Minor;  cf  Michael  Wecer,  who 
advanced  and  endeavoured  to  support  the  opinion  that  it  was  addresseJ  U 
the  church  at  Corinth ;  and  of  the  ancients  (whose  opinion  he  adopts), 
that  this  epistle  was  written  to  the  Hebrew  church  in  Palestine. 

»  Xji  Harpe,  E.ssai  Critique  sur  I'Authenlicite  do  I'Epitre  am  Heorea 
p   136   (Toulouse.  V83^- 
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addressed.  Christianity  :it  this  time  enjoyed,  from  the  tolerating 
spirit  of  the  Roman  laws  and  tlic  Roman  magistrates,  through- 
out the  empire  in  geinMal,  so  much  religious  lihcrty,  that  out  of 
Palestine  it  w^JuKl  have  been  ilillicult  to  have  cfrectcd  a  general 
persecution.'  But,  through  the  inlluencc  of  the  .Jewish  sanhe- 
drin  in  Jerusalem,  the  (Jliristians  in  that  country  underwent 
several  severe  persecutions,  especially  during  the  high-priesthood 
of  the  younger  A  nanus,  w;hcn  Saint  James  and  other  Christians 
Buffered  martyrdom. 

2.  Further,  if  we  examine  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  espe- 
cially those  to  the  Ephcsians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians,  and 
compare  them  with  the  two  Epistles  of  Saint  Peter,  which  were 
addressed  to  the  Christians  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia, 
and  Bithynia,  we  shall  find,  though  mention  is  made  of  seducers, 
not  the  smallest  traces  of  imminent  danger  of  an  apostasy  to 
Judaism,  and  still  less  of  blasphemy  against  Christ,  as  we  find 
in  the  sixth  and  tenth  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
two  passages  of  this  Epistle  (vi.  6.  x.  29.)  which  relate  to  blas- 
phemy against  Christ,  as  a  person  justly  condemned  and  crucified, 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  situation  of  communities  in  Pales- 
tine ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  read  these  passages  without  inferring 
that  several  Christians  had  really  apostatized  and  openly  blas- 
phemed Christ;  for  it  appears  from  Acts  xxvi.  11.  that  violent 
measures  were  taken  in  Palestine  for  this  very  purpose,  of  which 
we  meet  with  no  traces  in  any  other  country  at  that  early  age. 
Neither  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  nor  those  of  Saint  Peter, 
furnish  any  instance  of  a  public  renunciation  of  Christianity  and 
return  to  Judaism :  and  yet,  if  any  such  instances  had  happened 
in  the  communities  to  which  they  wrote,  these  apostles  would 
hardly  have  passed  them  over  in  silence,  or  without  cautioning 
other  persons  against  following  such  examples.  The  circum- 
stance, likewise,  to  which  the  auilior  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
alludes  (x.  25.),  that  several  who  still  continued  Christians  for- 
sook the  places  of  public  worship,  does  not  occur  in  any  other 
Epistle,  and  implies  a  general  and  continued  persecution,  which 
deterred  the  ChrVtians  from  an  open  confession  of  their  faith. 
In  this  melancholy  situation,  the  Hebrews,  almost  reduced  to 
despair,  are  referred  (x.  25.  35 — 38.)  to  the  promised  coming  of 
Christ,  which  they  are  requested  to  await  with  patience,  as  being 
not  far  distant.  This  can  be  no  other  than  the  promised  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  (Matt,  xxiv.),  of  which  Christ  himself  said 
(Luke  xxi.  28.),  "  When  these  things  begin  to  come  to  pass, 
then  look  up,  and  lift  up  your  heads,  for  your  redemption  draweth 
nigh."  Now  this  coming  of  Christ  was.  to  the  Christians  in 
Palestine  a  deliverance  from  the  yoke  with  which  they  were 
oppressed;  but  it  had  no  such  influence  on  the  Christians  of 
other  countries.  On  the  contrary,  the  first  persecution  under 
Nero  happened  in  the  year  G5,  about  two  years  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Jewish  war,  and  the  second  under  Domitian, 
about  five-and-twenty  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

3.  From  ch.  xii.  7.  though  no  mention  is  made  in  express 
terms  of  martyrs  who  had  suffered  in  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
we  may  with  great  probability  infer,  that  several  persons  had 
really  suffered,  and  afforded  a  noble  example  to  their  brethren.  If 
this  inference  be  just,  the  Hebrews,  to  whom  this  Epistle  was 
written,  must  have  been  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  for  in  no  other 
part  of  the  Roman  empire,  before  the  year  65,  had  the  enemies 
of  Christianity  the  power  of  persecuting  its  professors  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  lives,  because  no  Roman 
court  of  justice  would  have  condemned  a  man  to  death,  merely 
for  religious  opinions ;  and  the  pretence  of  the  Jews,  that  who- 
ever acknowledged  Jesus  for  the  Messiah  was  guilty  of  treason 
against  the  emperor,  was  too  sophistical  to  be  admitted  by  a  Ro- 
man magistrate.  But,  in  Palestine,  Stephen  and  the  elder  James 
had  already  suffered  martyrdom  (Acts  vii.  xiii.)  ;  both  Saint  Peter 
and  Saint  Paul  had  been  in  imminent  danger  of  undergoing  the 
same  fate  (Acts  xii.  3—6.  xxii.  11— 21.  26.  30.)  ;  and  according 
to  Josephus,2  several  other  persons  were  put  to  death,  during  the 
high-priesthood  of  the  younger  Ananus,  about  the  year  64  or  65.'' 

4.  The  declarations  in  Heb.  i.  2,  and  iv.  12.,  and  particularly 

'  This  i.s  evident  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  See  also  Lardner's  Credi- 
liility,  chap.  VII.  (Works,  8vo.  vol.  i.  pp.  164—201. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  90—110.) 

•>  Ant.  .lud.  lib.  XX.  c.  9.  §  1.  The  words  of  Josepbus  are  as  follow :— "  The 
younger  Ananus,  who  had  obtained  the  office  of  high-priest,  was  a  man  of 
desperate  character,  of  the  sect  of  the  Saducees,  who,  as  I  have  observed 
in  other  places,  were  in  general  severe  in  their  punishments.  This  Ananus 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  acting  according  to  his  inclination,  after  the 
death  of  Festus,  and  before  tlie  arrival  of  his  successor  Albinus.  In  this 
inforval  he  constituted  a  court  of  justice,  and  brought  before  it  .lames,  a 
brother  of  .lesus  who  was  called  Christ,  and  several  others,  where  they 
were  accused  of  having  violated  the  law,  and  were  condemned  to  be  stoned 
111  death.  But  the  more  moderate  part  of  the  city,  and  they  who  strictly 
ailliored  to  the  law,  disapproved  highly  of  this  measure  " 
Michaells,  vol.  iv.  pp.  19.3—197. 


the  exhortation  in  ii.  1 — i.,  arc  peculii-.rly  suitable  to  the  believers 
of  Judtea,  where  Jesus  Christ  himself  first  taught,  and  his  disci- 
ples after  him,  confirming  their  testimony  with  very  numerous 
and  conspicuous  miracles. 

5.  The  people  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  sent  were  well  ac 
quainted  with  our  Saviour's  sufferings,  as  those  of  Judaea  must 
have  been.  This  appears  in  Heb.  i.  3. ;  ii.  9.  18. ;  v,  7.  8, ;  ix. 
14.  28.;  X.  12.;  xii.  2,  3.;  and  xiii.  12. 

6.  The  censure  in  v.  12.  is  most  properly  understood  of  Chris- 
tians in  Jerusalem  and  Judaia,  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached. 

7.  Lastly,  the  exhortation  in  Heb.  xiii.  12 — 14.  is  very  difficult 
to  be  explained,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Epistle  was  written 
to  Hebrews  who  lived  out  of  Palestine;  for  neither  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apo.stles,  nor  in  the  other  Epistles,  do  we  meet  with  an 
instance  of  expulsion  from  the  synagogue  merely  for  a  belief  in 
Christ ;  on  the  contrary,  the  apostles  themselves  were  permitted 
to  teach  openly  in  the  Jewish  assemblies.  But  if  we  suppose 
that  the  Epistle  was  written  to  Jewish  converts  in  Jerusalem, 
this  passage  becomes  perfectly  clear,  and  Dr.  Lardner  observes, 
must  have  been  very  suitable  to  their  case,  especially  if  it  was 
written  only  a  short  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish 
war,  about  the  year  65  or  66.  The  Christians,  on  this  suppsition, 
are  exhorted  to  endure  their  fate  with  patience,  if  they  should  be 
obliged  to  retire,  or  should  even  be  ignominiously  expelled  from 
Jerusalem,  since  Christ  himself  had  been  forced  out  of  this  very 
city,  and  had  suffered  without  its  walls.  It  was  a  city  devoted  to  * 
destruction,  and  they  who  fled  from  it  had  to  expect  a  better  in 
heaven.  The  disciples  of  Christ  had  been  already  warned  by 
their  Master  to  flee  from  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xxiv.  15 — 22.),  and  the  _ 
time  assigned  for  their  flight  could,  when  this  Epistle  was  written,  ■ 
be  not  far  distant.  That  they  actually  followed  his  advice,  ap-  " 
pears  from  the  relation  of  Eusebius ;''  and,  according  to  Joseph  us,* 

the  most  sensible  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  took  similar  measures 
after  the  retreat  of  Cestius  Gallus,  which  happened  in  Novem- 
ber 66,  and  likewise  left  the  city.  If  we  suppose,  therefore,  that 
the  Epistle  was  written  to  the  Hebrews  of  Jerusalem,  the  passage 
in  question  is  clear ;  but  on  the  hypothesis,  that  it  was  written  tc 
Hebrews,  who  lived  in  any  other  place,  the  words,  "  Let  7ts  go 
forth  with  him  out  of  the  camp,  beari7ig  his  reproach,^'  lose 
their  meaning.  Further  (x.  25.)  the  exhortation,  JVot  forsaking 
the  assembling  of  o^ir selves  together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is, 
but  exhorting  one  another,  and  so  much  the  more  as  ye  see  the 
day  approaching,  is  an  additional  confirmation  of  tliis  opinion 
The  approaching  day  can  mean  only  the  day  appointed  for  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  nation  ; 
but  this  event  immediately  concerned  only  the  Hebrews  of  Pa- 
lestine, and  could  have  no  influence  in  determining  the  inhabitants 
of  other  countries,  such  as  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Spain,  either 
to  forsake  or  to  frequent  the  places  of  public  worship.'' 

To  these  clear  and  decisive  evidences,  that  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  was  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians  resident  in 
Palestine,  it  has  been  objected, 

1.  That  the  words  in  Heb.  xii.  4.  [ye  have  not  resisted  unto 
blood,  combating  against  sin)  cannot  apply  to  the  church  of 
Jerusalem,  where  there  had  already  been  two  martyrs,  viz.  Stephen 
and  James.  But  this  objection  is  of  no  weight;  for  the  apostle 
was  addressing  the  laity  of  that  church,  to  whom  alone  this 
Epistle  was  directed,  and  not  to  the  rulers;  and  few,  if  any,  of 
the  common  people,  had  hitherto  been  put  to  death,  though  they 
had  been  imprisoned,  pillaged,  and  defamed.  Compare  Act-s  viii 
1—3.  xxvi.  10,  11.  and  1  Thess.  ii.  14. 

2.  That  the  remark  in  Heb.  vi.  10.  {God  is  not  unrighteous  to 
forget  your  work  and  labour  of  love,  in  that  ye  have  mi?iistered 
to  the  saints,  and  do  minister)  is  not  suitable  to  the  state  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  at  that  time,  because,  though  the  members 
of  that  church  at  first  were  in  a  state  of  affluence,  when  they  had 
all  things  in  common,  yet  afterwards  they  became  so  poor  that 
they  were  relieved  by  the  contributions  of  the  Gentile  Christians 
in  Macedonia,  Galatia,  Corinlh,  and  Antioch.  There  is,  however, 
no  force  in  this  objection.  Ministering  to  the  saints  in  those 
days  did  not  consist  solely  in  helping  them  with  money.  Attend- 
ing on  them  in  their  imprisonment — rendering  them  any  little 
oflices  of  which  they  stood  in  need — speaking  to  them  in  a  kind 
and  consolatory  manner — these  and  such  other  services  as  may 
beperformeJ  without  money  were,  and  still  are,  as  much  minister- 
ing to  the  saints  as  affording  them  pecuni:>ry  aid.       And.  doubt- 

«  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  25. 
»  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  20.  §1. 

•  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  p.  199.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  3S3— 387.; 
4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  326,  327. 
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less,  the  mcmhcrs  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  ministered  in  that 
manner  to  one  another  in  their  afflictions.  But,  though  the  gene- 
rality of  the  memliers  of  that  church  were  reduced  to  poverty  by 
'he  suflerings  they  had  sustained,  yet  in  all  prohaliility  there 
were  some  among  them  in  better  circumstances  who  might  have 
deserved  the  commendation,  that  they  had  iidmhtistercd  and  did 
miniiter  to  the  aainls,  by  giving  them  a  share  of  their  worldly 
goods.  < 

Upon  a  review,  therefore,  of  all  the  circumstances,  wc 
shall  be  justified  in  adopting  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  church, 
that  this  Epistle  was  addressed  to  Hebrew  Christians  in  Pa- 
lestine; but  it  is  (as  Michaclls  has  observed)  a  question  of 
little  or  no  importance,  whether  it  was  sent  to  Jerusalem 
alone,  or  to  any  other  city  in  Palestine ;  because  an  Epistle, 
mtended  for  the  use  of  jTewish  converts  at  Jerusalem,  must 
equally  have  concerned  the  other  Jewish  converts  in  that 
country.* 

II.  The  next  question  concerning  this  Epistle  relates  to 
the  Language  in  which  it  was  written.  On  this  subject  there 
have  been  two  principal  opinions  ;  one,  that  it  was  originally 
written  in  Hebrew,  and  translated  into  Greek  by  Luke  or 
Barnabas;  and  the  other,  that  it  was  written  in  Greek.  The 
former  opinion  is  entertained  by  the  fathers,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Euthalius,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  Jerome,  and  (as 
some  have  supposed)  Origen,  and  also  by  Bahrdt,  Michaelis, 
and  others  among  the  moderns.  The  latter  opinion — that  it 
was  originally  composed  in  Greek — is  held  by  Fabricius, 
Heausobre,  Cappel,  Owen,  Basnage,  Mill,  Leusden,  Pictet, 
VVetstein,  Braunius,  Heidegger,  Van  Til,  Calmet,  Carpzov, 
Prilius,  Moldenhawer,  Lardner,  Doddridge,  Macknight,  Ro- 
feenmiiller,  Rumpseus,  Viser,  Alber,  Bishop  Tomline,  Dr. 
Hales,  Professor  Stuart,  and  we  believe,  by  almost  every 
modern  commentator  and  critic  who  has  treated  on  this  book. 

The  arguments  for  the  Hebrew  or  Syro-Chaldaic  original 
of  this  Epistle  may  be  reduced  to  the  two  following: — 

1.  As  this  Epistle  was  written  for  the  use  of  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians, it  was  proper  that  it  should  be  written  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. To  this  argument,  it  has  been  replied,  first,  That  if  it 
was  proper  that  the  apostle  should  write  to  them  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  it  must  have  been  equally  proper  for  him  to  write  his 
letter  to  the  Romans  in  their  own  language ;  yet  we  know  that 
Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  not  written  in  Latin, 
the  language  of  Rome,  but  in  Greek :  nay,  that  all  his  Epistles, 
and  those  of  tlie  other  apostles,  were  written  in  Greek,  and  not 
tn  the  languages  of  the  churches  and  persons  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  Secondly,  The  Apostolical  Epistles  being  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  the  whole  Christian  world  in  every  age,  as 
well  as  for  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  sent,  it  was  more 
proper  that  they  should  be  written  in  Greek  than  in  anj'  provincial 
dialect ;  because  the  Greek  language  was  then  universally  un- 
derstood. The  arguments  already  adduced,  to  show  that  Greek 
was  the  original  language  of  the  New  Testament  generally,  are 
equally  applicable  to  prove  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
never  written  in  Hebrew.' 

2.  It  is  objected,  that  this  Epistle  has  been  originally  written 
m  Hebrew,  because  its  Greek  style  is  sujwrior  to  that  of  Saint 
Paul's  other  Epistles.  To  which  Rosen mti Her,  after  Carpzov, 
has  replied  by  observing,  that  the  dilTerence  in  style  may  be 
readily  accounted  for,  by  considering,  that  this  was  one  of  the 
apostle's  last  Epistles,  and  that  from  his  extensive  intercourse 
with  men  of  various  ranks  and  conditions,  during  his  numerous 
journeys,  "Paul  the  aged"  would  naturally  write  in  a  different 
style  from  Paul  when  a  young  man.  To  this  remark  we  may 
add,  that  there  are  such  coincidences  of  expression  between  this 
Epistle  and  Saint  Paul's  other  letters,  which  were  in  Greek,  as 
plainly  show  that  he  was  its  author,  and  consequently  did  not 
write  it  in  Hebrew  ;  but  as  this  topic  is  discussed  more  at  length 
m  a  subsequent  page,''  we  proceed  to  remark,  that,  as  the  Syriac 
version  of  this  Epistle  was  made  from  the  Greek  at  the  end  of 
the  first  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  it  is  evident 
that  no  Hebrew  original  was  then  extant;  and  consequently  that 
Michaelis's  hypothesis,  respecting  tne  blunders  committed  by  the 
supposed  translator,  has  no  foundation  whatever.  Again,  the 
Epistle  is  said  to  have  been  translated  by  Clement  of  Rome,  but 
where  or  when,  we  are  not  informed.  Was  this  translation 
executed  in  Italy  before  it  was  sent  to  the  Hebrews  1    If  so,  what 

'  Miirknight's  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  t!ic  Hebrews,  sect.  2.  §  1. 

*  MichaeVis,  Inlrod.  vol.  iv.  p.  193 

>  S=ce  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect  HI.  %  It.  pp.  19-3, 194.  To  the  above  arjiu- 
'•lent  we  may  add,  that  the  apostolic  father  Barnabas  wrote  his  Epistle  to 
.•:r  //tZ/'ctM  m  the  Greek  languase. 

'  ^'"P  PP-  352—356.  infra,  where  the  question  respecting  the  author  of 
.h1»-  ^pisile  is  ronsirtereil 


purpose  could  be  answered  by  writing  it  in  Hebrew  when  it  wai 
only  to  be  used  in  Greek?  Was  it  sent  in  Hebrew  before  the 
supposed  translation  ?  In  what  language  was  it  communicated 
to  others  by  the  Christians  who  first  received  it  1  Clement  was 
never  in  the  East  to  translate  it.  And  if  all  the  first  copies  of  it 
were  dispersed  in  Hebrew,  how  came  they  to  be  so  utterly  lost, 
that  no  authentic  report  or  tradition  concerning  them,  or  any  one 
of  them,  ever  remained  :  besides,  if  it  were  translated  by  Clement 
in  the  West,  and  that  translation  alone  were  preserved,  how 
came  it  to  pass,  that  it  was  so  well  known  and  generally  received 
in  the  East  before  the  Western  churches  received  it  into  their 
canon  of  Scripture  1  This  tradition,  therefore,  respecting  its 
translation  by  Clement,  is  every  way  groundless  and  improbable. 

Independently  of  the  preceding  considerations,  which  show 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  never  extant  in  the 
Hebrew  or  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect,  the  Epistle  itself  furnishes 
us  with  decisive  and  positive  evidence  that  it  was  originally 
written  in  the  language  in  which  it  is  now  extant. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  style  of  this  Epistle,  throughout, 
manifests  that  it  is  no  translation.  It  has  altogether  the  air  of 
an  original.  There  is  nothing  of  the  constraint  of  a  translator, 
nor  do  wc  meet  with  those  Hebraisms  which  occur  so  constantly 
in  the  Septuagint  version.' 

2.  Hebrew  names  are  interpreted :  as  Melchizedek  by  King 
of  Jiig-hteousness  (vii.  2.),  and  Salem  by  Peace,  which 
interpretation  would  have  been  superfluous  if  the  Epistle  had 
been  written  in  Hebrew.  If  this  Epistle  be  a  translation,  and  not 
an  original,  because  the  interpretation  of  a  few  words  is  added, 
we  may  with  equal  propriety  affirm  that  Saint  Paul  wrote  his 
Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Romans  in  Hebrew,  because  he  has 
added  the  interpretation  of  the  Syriac  word  Abba, — father  (Rom, 
viii.  1.5.  Gal.  iv.  6.),  or  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew, 
because  (i.  47.  xx.  16.)  he  has  explained  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Rabboni.  The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to 
the  other  three  evangelists,  all  of  whom,  we  have  seen,  wrote 
in  Greek,  as  the  whole  current  of  Christian  antiquity  also  attests. 
A  further  proof  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  originally 
written  in  Greek,  and  consequently  was  not  a  translation,  is,  thai 
the  argument  of  the  author  is  founded  on  the  interpretation  which 
he  has  given  us  of  the  words  above  cited. 

3.  The  passages,  cited  ftom  the  Old  Testament  in  this  Epistle, 
are  not  quoted  from  the  Hebrew,  but  from  the  Septuagint,  wnero 
that  faithfully  represented  the  Hebrew  text.  Frequently  the 
stress  of  the  argument  taken  from  such  quotations  relies  on 
something  peculiar  in  that  version,  which  could  not  possibly 
have  taken  place  if  the  Epistle  had  been  written  in  Hebrew. 
And  in  a  few  instances,  where  the  Septuagint  did  not  fully 
rende.  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  has  substituted  translations  of  his  own,  from  which  he 
argues  in  the  same  manner,  whence  it  is  manifest  that  this  Epis- 
tle never  was  extant  in  Hebrew.  '^ 

Independently  of  these  (we  think  indisputable  and  posi- 
tive) arguments  for  the  Greek  original  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  which  Michaelis  has  attempted  to  answer,  but 
without  success,  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  written  in  He- 
brew is  attended  with  several  difficulties,  and  particularly  tho 
two  following : — 

1.  T^at  at  the  time  the  author  (Paul,  as  is  shown  in  a  subse- 

'  The  numerous  paronomasias,  or  occurrences  of  words  of  like  sound, 
but  which  cannot  be  rendered  in  Enalish  with  due  effect,  that  are  to  be 
found  in  this  Epistle,  have  been  urged  asaclear  proof  that  it  is  not  a  trans- 
lation. See  instances  of  such  paronomasias  :n  Ilebrews  v.  8.  14.  vii.  3.  19. 
22.  ix.  10.  X.  31.  xi.  ."W.  and  .xiii.  14.  (Gr.)  But  of  these  paronomasias,  Prof 
Stuart  observes  that  the  instance  from  Heb.  x.  34.  is  the  only  one  which 
appears  to  betray  any  marks  of  desisn  ;  and  even  here  the  marks  are  by 
no  means  of  a  deci.sive  nature.  "If  they  are  altogether  accidental,  they 
may  have  occurred  in  the  EpisUe  to  the  Ilebrews,  even  if  its  present  Ian. 
!ru;v;e  is  merely  that  of  a  translation.  In  fact,  even  designed  paronoir  a. 
sias  mav,  not  imfrenuently,  occur  in  a  translation.  The  argument  in 
favour  of  the  Greek  being  the  original  language  of  the  E))istle  to  the  He- 
brews built  on  such  instances  of  paronomasia  as  those  above  cited  (where, 
in  most'"  examples  "i!  i.-5  a  merehoinophony  of  like  tenses  or  cases),  is 
too  uncertain  and  too  slender  to  be  rested  on,  as  a  proper  support  of  the 
opinion  in  question."    Stuart's  Coma),  on  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i.  p.  '■^'^-• 

«  Pr.  Owen  has  ably  treated  this  topic  in  his  fifih  exercitation  on  the 
Ilebrews,  vol.  i.  pp.  46—53.  folio  edition.  Calmet,  Comment.  Literal,  torn, 
viii.  pp.  631,  632.  Stuart's  Commentary,  vol.  i.  pp.  £82—285.  Calvin  and 
8ev<>ral  other  divines  have  laid  much  stress  upon  the  rendering  of  the  He- 
brew word  herilh  by  Sixi>xf.,  which  deootes  either te.sl.inient  or  covenant: 
and  .Michaelis  has  acknowledired  that  this  is  the  most  specious  of  all  the 
arauiiients  adduced  to  prove  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  originally 
written  in  Greek.  But  Braunius  affirrfis  that  it  proves  nolhmg  eilhej  way. 
Proles,  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  p.  25.  The  objections  to  this  Epistle  of  Drs.  achulz 
and  .'SevnHrth,  crounded  on  the  mode  in  which  its  author  quotes  and  appeals 
to  the  Old  Testament  (and  also  on  particular  phrases  and  expressions),  are 
examined  in  detail,  and  most  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Profes.«or  Stuart 
(Commentary,  vol.  i.  pp.  2(i5--252.   or  pp.  236-930.  iu  the  I-ondon  edinoa.> 
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quent  page),'  could  not  determine  in  what  dialect  he  should 
write  to  the  Hebrews,  which  they  might  all  understand ;  for  the 
pure  Hebrew  then  existed  in  the  Old  Testament,  though  it  was 
not  in  popular  use.  Among  the  Jews  there  were  several  dialects 
spoken,  as  the  East  Aramaean  or  Chaldee,  and  the  West  Ara- 
maean or  Syriac ;  which  suffered  various  alterations  from  the 
places  where  the  Jews  were  dispersed ;  so  that  the  original  Hebrew 
was  known  comparatively  to  few,  and  those  who  were  conver- 
sant in  Syriac  might  not  be  acquainted  with  the  Chaldee.  If 
therefore  this  Epistle  had  been  written  in  biblical  Hebrew,  the 
learned  fe-w  only  could  have  read  it ;  and  had  it  been  written  in 
either  of  the  other  dialects,  a  part  only  of  the  Jews  could  have 
perused  it. 

2.  By  writing  in  Hebrew,  the  author  of  this  Epistle  could 
have  instructed  only  his  own  nation  ;  and  his  arguments  would 
have  availed  only  with  the  pious  few,  while  the  unbelieving 
multitude  would  in  all  probability  have  ridiculed  his  doctrines, 
and  misrepresented  them  to  the  uninformed  and  to  strangers. 
But  by  writing  the  Epistle  in  Greek,  which  language,  we  have 
seen,  was  at  that  time  universally  known  and  understood,  he 
instructed  his  own  countrymen,  and  also  explained  the  Christian 
covenant  to  the  Gentiles.  ^ 

The  prpneding  is  a  summary  of  the  arguments  adduced  on 
mis  much  litigated  point :  and  upon  the  whole,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  original  language  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  must  have  been  Greek.  The 
reader,  however,  will  adopt  which  opinion  he  deems  best 
supported  concerning  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  original  of  this 
Epistle.  If  he  prefer  the  former,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to 
him  to  be  reminded,  that  the  circumstance  of  this  Epistle 
being ^rst  written  in  Hebrew,  and  then  translated  into  Greek, 
by  no  means  affects  its  genuineness  and  authenticity.^ 

III.  The  next  object  of  inquiry  respects  the  Author  of  this 
Kpistle,  some  ascribing  it  to  iBarnabas,  the  companion  of 
Paul ;  others  to  Clement  of  Rome,  to  the  evangelist  Luke,  to 
Silas  or  Silvanus,  or  to  Apollos ;  and  the  Christian  church 
generally  to  the  apostle  Paul. 

Tertullian^  was  the  first  who  ascribed  this  Epistle  to  Bar- 
nabas, and  his  opinion  was  adopted  by  Cameron,  and  subse- 
quently by  Dr.  Storr;  but  it  rests  on  mere  conjeoture,  for 
Tertullian  cites  no  authority,  and  does  not  even  say  that  this 
opinion  was  received  by  the  church.  He  is  also  contradicted 
by  Clement  of  Alexanaria,^  who  mentions  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  as  Saint  Paul's ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  the 
style  of  the  Epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas  differs  so  widely 
from  that  of  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews,  as  to  prove  that  it 
could  not  have  been  written  by  him.  Further,  it  appears 
from  Heb.  xiii.  24.  that  this  Epistle  was  written  from  Italy, 
nhere  there  is  no  evidence  that  Barnabas  ever  went.  Phi- 
.astries^  relates,  that  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  many 
persons  attributed  this  Epistle  to  Clement  of  Rome ;  but  this 
notion  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  Clement  has  himself 
repeatedly  quoted  this  Epistle. 

The  same  author  also  informs  us  that  some  ascribed  it  to 
Luke  ;  and  this  hypothesis  has  been  adopted  by  Grotius  and 
by  Janssens,  on  account  of  a  supposed  resemblance  of  style 
between  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  writings  of 
Luke,  and  especially  on  account  of  the  greater  elegance  of 
style  and  choice  of  words  discoverable  in  this  Epistle,  than  is 
to  be  found  in  Paul's  other  letters.  But  to  this  hypothesis 
there  are  several  objections.  For,  1.  Luke  was  a  Gentile  by 
birth,  and  could  not  have  acquired  that  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  literature  and  religion  which  Paul  possessed, 
who  was  instructed  by  Gamaliel  and  other  celebrated  Jewish 
teachers.  2.  If  Luke  wrote  this  Epistle,  why  did  he  not 
rather  ascribe  it  to  the  Greeks,  who  were  his  countrymen  1 

3.  Ecclesiastical  antiquity  is  totally  silent  concerning  this 
Epistle  as  being  written  by  that  evangelist,  to  whom  all  the 
primitive  Christian  writers  unanimously  ascribe  the  Gospel 
which  bears  his  name,  and  also  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

4.  The  author  of  this  Epistle  addresses  the  Hebrews  (xiii. 
18, 19.)  as  persons  among  whom  he  had  preached  the  Gos- 
•)el :  and  as  it  nowhere  appears  that  Luke  had  preached  to 
-he  converted  Jews,  it  follows  that  he  could  not  be  the  author 
">f  this  Epistle. 

Among  the  modern  writers,  C.  F.  Boehme,  in  his  Latin 

'  See  pp.  3o2 — 356.  infra. 

"»  Francisci  Junii  Parallela  Sacra,  lib.  3.  c.  9.  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr  torn.  i.  p. 
5W.  edit.  Genevae.  1613. 

»  iSee  the  observations  on  this  topic  in  Vol.  I.  p.  49. 

«  De  Pudicitia,  c.  30. 

I  Eoseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  34.  See  the  passage  also  in  Lardner,  "vo. 
-.1.  ii  p.  211. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  394. 

'  Hajr.  c.  89.    Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  iv.  p.  500. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  522 


translation  of  this  Epistle,  ascribes  it  to  Silas  or  Silvanua 
(by  whom  he  imagines  it  was  directed  to  the  church  at  An 
tioch),"  and  the  illustrious  reformer  Luther  thought  that  this 
Epistle  was  written  by  Apollos,  who  is  mentioned  in  Acts 
xviii.  24.  28.  as  being  an  eloquent  man,  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, fervent  in  spirit,  and  one  that  convinced  the  Jews  out 
of  the  Scripture  itself;  all  which  characters  unquestionably 
are  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But  both  these 
conjectures  are  totally  unsupported  by  historical  testimony, 
no  mention  whatever  bein^  made  of  any  Epistle  or  other 
writing  as  being  composed  either  by  Silas  or  by  Apollos. 
Some  weight  would  certainly  have  attached  to  Luther  s  con- 
jecture, if  the  excellent  qualities  ascribed  to  Apolios  J  .ad 
been  peculiar  to  him,  or  if  they  had  not  all  been  found  in 
Paul  in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  in  Apollos.  But  Paul 
being  endowed  with  more  ample  gifts  and  excellencies  than 
Apollos,  and  being  also  a  divinely  constituted  apostle,  <.he 
conjecture  of  Luther  necessarily  falls  to  the  ground.^ 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  evidence,  both  external  and 
internal,  for  the  opinion  which  has  generally  prevailed  in  the 
Christian  church,  viz.  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  the 
genuine  production  of  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 
1.  External  Evidence  or  Historical  Testimony. 
[i.]  Ill  the  first  place,  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  production 
ofFaul  by  the  apostle  Peter  in  his  second  Epistle  (iii.  15,  16.)  ; 
from  which  passage  it  is  evident, 

(1.)  That  Peter  had  read  all  Paul's  letters. 
(2.)  That  Paul  had  written  to  those  Christians  to  whom  Peter 
was  then  writing,  that  is,  to  the  believing  Jews  in  general 
(2  Pet.  i.  1.),  and  to  those  of  the  dispersion  mentioned  in  1  Pet. 
i.  1.  Now,  since  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  this  Epistle 
was  lost,  it  follows  that  it  must  be  that  which  is  now  inscribed  to 
the  Hebrews. 

(3.)  That  Paul  wrote  to  them  concerning  the  same  topics 
which  were  the  subjects  of  Peter's  Epistle.  Thus  Peter  writes 
that  by  Christ  are  given  tu  us  all  things  pertaining  to  life  and 
godliness  (2  Pet.  i.  3,  4.),  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  So7i  of 
God,  in  -whom  the  Father  is  well  pleased  with  2ts,  of  luhom  the 
prophets  spoke.  These  very  topics  are  copiously  discussed  in 
Heb.  i.  to  X.  19.  Again,  Peter  exhorts  them  to  faith  and  holi- 
ness (2  Pet.  i.  .5 — 16.  ii.  15.)  ;  so  also  does  Paul.  (Heb.  ii.  1 — 5. 
iii.  1.  6 — 19.)  PKer  shows  the  danger  of  apostasy  (2  Pet.  ii. 
20,  21.),  and  so  does  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
(Heb.  vi.  4—9.) 

(4.)  In  the  Epistle  mentioned  by  Peter,  he  seems  to  ascribe  to 
Paul  an  eminency  of  wisdom.  It  was,  he  says,  w«i.Kfra  accord- 
ing to  the  wisdom  given  to  him.  As  Paul  made  use  of  that  wis- 
dom which  had  been  conferred  on  him  in  writing  all  his  other 
Epistles,  so  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  exerted  the  same  wisdom, 
zeal,  and  love  in  writing  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  but,  in  the 
passage  now  under  consideration,  Peter  eminently  distinguishes 
that  apostle's  wisdom.  He  does  not  refer  to  Paul's  spiritual 
wisdom  in  general,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God  and  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel ;  but  he  particularly  alludes  to  the 
especial  holy  prudence  which  Paul  has  displayed  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  whom  the  structure  of  his 
arguments  was  singularly  adapted  to  convince,  if  unbelievers  : 
while  his  warnings  and  encouragements  were  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  animate  the  believing  Hebrews  to  constancy  and  fortitude 
in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  At  the  same,  time  nothing  more 
clearly  shows  the  singular  wisdom,  which  Peter  asserts  to  be 
manifest  in  this  letter,  than  Paul's  condescension  lo  the  capa- 
cities, prejudices,  and  affections  of  those  tc  whom  he  wrote  and 
whom  he  constantly  urged  with  their  own  principles  and  con- 
cessions. 

(5.)  That  Peter  affirms  there  were  some  things  discussed  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  were  hard  or  difficidt  to  be 
understood  (t/va  Sva-vwTx).  Now  Paul  explicitly  states  (Heb.  v. 
11.)  that  some  of  the  topics  which  he  was  to  discuss  in  that 
Epistle  were  Sv^mx^wTX,  hard  to  bt  littered,  or  difficult  to  be 
interpreted,  and  consequently  hard  to  be  understood  ;  particularly 
the  topic  he  immediately  had  in  view,  viz.  the  typical  nature  of 
the  person  of  Melchiscdek.  Or  if  it  refer  to  the  priesthood  of 
Christ,  that  would  be  still  more  "hard  to  be  uttered,"  because  it 
implies  not  only  his  being  constituted  a  priest  after  this  typical 
order,  but  also  his  paying  down  the  ransom  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  and  his  satisfaction  of  divine  justice  by  this  sacrifice, 
and  thus  opening  the  kingdom  of  heaven  tu  iii  believers.  Topics 
like  those  it  would  be  dH%ult  for  the  '.postle  to  explain  in  a 

'  K|.i-tol;i  ad  Hebr.TOS.  Prn;fal.  pp.  xl.— xlviii.   (Lipsiae,  1825.  8vo.) 
«  Ii  i.<  adi.pted,  linvvever,  bv  Dindoif,  in  his  Excursus  ad  J.  A.  Ernesti 
Lectioii(!s  AcadeniicasinEpistolainad  Ilebrceos,  p.  118f   8vo.  Licsi-jc.  1815 
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proper  manner  to  the  Hebrews :  not  because  they  were  in  them- 
selves abstruse,  but  because  the  Hebrews  were  dull  of  apprehen- 
sion, through  their  prejudiced  attachment  to  the  Levitical  law 
and  priesthood.' 

The  preceding  considerations  will  show  that  the  Epistle 
to  th(!  Hebrews  was  the  identical  letter  which  Peter  had  in 
view.  We  have  insisted  the  more  strenuously  upon  his  tes- 
timony, because,  as  he  was  an  inspired  apostle,  we  think  his 
evidence  sufficient  to  determine  the  controversy  respecting 
this  Epistle,  and  to  demonstrate  (notwithstanding  the  skep- 
tical declaration  of  Michaelis  to  the  contrary)  that  it  is  a 
(Tenuine  and  inspired  production  of  the  illustrious  apostle 
f*aul.  There  are,  however,  many  other  testimonies  to  prove 
the  same  point,  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  state ;  each 
of  them  smgly  outbalancing  the  weight  of  the  conjtictures 
advanced  against  it,  but  all  of  which,  taken  collectively,  fur- 
nish such  a  body  of  evidence  in  favour  of  Paul  being  the 
author  of  this  Epistle,  as  can  be  adduced  for  no  other  ancient 
anonymous  writmg  whatever.  We  therefore  proceed  to  re- 
mark, 

[ii.]  Secondly,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  found  in 
the  must  ancient  Oriental  and  iVestem  Versions  which  are  ex- 
tant. 

It  is  found  in  the  Peschito  or  Old  Syriac  Version  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  was  executed  at  the  close  of  the  first,  or  in  the 
early  part  of  the  second  century,  and  in  the  Old  Latin  Versions 
made  during  the  former  part  of  the  second  century.  As  these 
versions  were  in  common  use  and  authority  among  the  churches 
of  the  East  and  the  West,  this  is  a  fact  of  very  great  importance  ; 
because  it  affords  palpable  evidence  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  widely  circulated  among  Christians  a  short  time 
after  the  apostolic  age. 

[iii.]  Thirdly,  the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  de- 
-■'tl'dli/  iiscribes  this  Epistle  to  Foul. 

(1.)  Among  the  fathers  of  the  Greek  or  Easteus  Cuuhch, 
who  wrote  in  the  Greek  language,  we  find  allusions  to  it  in  the 
Epistles  of  Ignatius,  about  the  year  107.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  seems  to  be  referred  to  by  Polycarp  bishop  of  Smyrna, 
m  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  in  the  year  108,  and  in  the  re- 
lation of  his  martyrdom,  written  about  th'i  middle  of  the  second 
century.  This  Epistle  is  quoted  twice  l\y  Justin  Martyr  in  his 
dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  a.  u.  140.  It  is  often  cited  as 
Paul's,  without  any  hesitation,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  about 
the  year  194.  It  is  received  and  quoted  as  Paul's  by  Origen 
about  230.2  It  was  also  received  as  the  apostle's  by  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  247.  It  is  plainly  referred  to  by  Theo- 
gnostus  of  Alexandria  about  282.  It  appears  to  have  been  received 
by  Methodius  about  292,  by  Pamphilus  about  294,  and  by 
Archelaus  bishop  of  Mesopotamia  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  by  the  Manicheans  in  the  fourth,  and  by  the  Paulicians 
in  the  seventh  century.  It  was  received  and  ascribed  to  Paul  by 
Alexander  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  the  year  31.3,  and  by  the 
Arians  in  the  fourth  century.  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Csesarea, 
about  31.5,  says,  "  There  are  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul  before  the 
public  and  well  known :  but  yet  there  are  some  who  have  re- 
jected (tak  >i3rntK«9-i)  that  to  the  Hebrews,  alleging  in  behalf 
of  their  opinion,  that  it  was  not  received  by  the  church  of  the 

'  To  the  preceding  argument  it  has  been  objected,  thai  the  Epistle  par- 
ticularly intended  by  Peter  may  be  that  written  to  the  Romans,  in  which 
Saint  Paul  speaks  to  the  Jews  by  name  (ii.  17.),  and  in  which  there  is  an 
exhortation  to  account  the  long-suffering  of  God  to  be  salvation,  or  that 
which  leads  to  repentance.  But  to  thi.s  objection  Whitby  has  well  replied, 
CI.)  That  what  is  written  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  addressed  to  the 
unbelieving  Jews  only,  whereas  Peter  writes  to  the  brethren  (2  Pet.  iii. 
12.),  the  6e/ored  (verses  1.  14.  17.),  to  those  who  had  received  like  precious 
faith,  (i.  1.)  He  therefore  could  not  mean  the  Jews,  of  whom  Paul  speaks 
«)  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Nor  (2.)  can  that  Epistle  with  propriety  be 
said  to  be  written  to  the  dispersed  Jews,  because  it  is  addressed  to  those 
at  Rome  only  (Rom.  i.  7.),  and  chielly  to  the  Gentiles  there,  (i.  13.  xi.  13. 
XV,  15,  10.) — (3).  The  words  of  Paul  in  Rom.  ii.  are  not  an  exhortation  to 
count  the  long-suffering  of  God  salvation,  but  a  reproof  for  despising  this 
long-suffering:  whereas  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews "(xii.)  he  commends 
their  patience  under  sufferings,  and  assures  them  that  it  would  obtain  sal- 
vation ;  and  that,  if  they  lived  by  faith,  their  I.<)r<l  would  come,  antl  would 
not  tarry.  To  which  we  may  add,  thai  in  the  Epistle  (o  the  Hebrews  (iv. 
9.  xii.  14.  18.  24.)  mention  is  made  of  the  introduction  of  the  righteous  into 
the  heavenly  country,  which  is  one  of  the  topics  mentioned  in  the  second 
Epistle  of  Peter. 

•  The  words  of  Origen  (who  was  of  opinion  that  the  ideas  were  those  of 
Paul,  though  not  the  style)  are  very  remarkable.  He  says  that  "  not  with- 
out Cause  did  the  ancients  transmit  this  [epistle]  as  Paul's."  (Euseb.  Eccl. 
Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  25.)  Now,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  churches  and  writers, 
who  were  ancients  with  respect  to  Origen,  must  have  conversed  with  the 
apostles  lliemselves,  or  at  least  with  their  successors.  And  since  this  tra- 
dition was  ancient  in  the  timesof  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen,  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  Epistle  was  written,  it  must  have 
had  its  rise  in  the  days  oi"  Pav'  'himself,  and  so  cannot  reaaanably  be  con- 
lesteil. 

^'^oL.  II.  2  Y 


Romans  as  a  writing  of  Paul."^  It  is  often  quoted  by  Eusebius 
himself  as  Paul's  and  as  sacred  Scripture.  This  Epistle  was 
received  by  Athanasius  without  any  hesitation.  In  his  enumera- 
tion of  Paul's  fourteen  Epistles,  this  is  placed  nexl  after  the  two 
to  the  Thessalonians  and  before  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus, 
and  Philemon.  The  same  order  is  observed  in  the  Synopsis  of 
Scripture  ascribed  to  him.  This  Epistle  is  received  as  Paul's  by 
Adamantius,  author  of  a  dialogue  against  the  Marcionites,  in  330, 
and  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in  348  ;  by  the  council  of  Laodicea  in 
3G3,  where  Paul's  Epistles  arc  enumerated  in  the  same  order  as 
in  Athanasius,  just  noticed.  This  Epistle  is  also  received  as 
Paul's  by  Epiphanius  about  368 ;  by  the  apostolical  constitutions 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century ;  by  Basil  about  370;  liv 
Gregory  Nazianzen  in  370  ;  by  Amphilochius  also.  But  he  says 
it  was  not  universally  received  as  Paul's.  It  was  received  by 
Gregory  Nys.scn  about  371  ;  by  Didymus  of  Alexandria  about 
the  same  time ;  by  Ephraim  the  Syrian  in  370,  and  by  the 
churches  of  Syria:  by  Diodore  of  Tarsus  in  378;  by  Hicrax,  a 
learned  Egyptian,  about  the  year  302  ;  by  Serapion,  bishop  of 
Thmuis  in  Egypt,  about  347  ;  by  Titus,  bishop  of  Bostra  in 
Arabia,  about  362 ;  by  Theodore,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia  in 
Cilicia,  about  the  year  394  ;  by  Chrysostom  in  the  year  398 ;  by 
Severian,  bishop  of  Gabala  in  Syria,  in  401 ;  by  Victor  of  Antioch 
about  401  ;  by  Palladius,  author  of  a  life  of  ChrysoStom,  about 
408  ;  by  Isidore  of  Pelusium  about  412 :  by  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, in  412  ;  by  Theodorct  in  423  ;  by  Eutherius,  bishop  of 
Tyana  in  Cappadocia,  in  431  ;  by  Socrates,  the  ecclesiastical 
historian,  about  440;  by  Euthalius  in  Egypt  about  458;  and. 
probably,  by  Dionysius,  falsely  called  the  Arcopagite;  by  the 
author  of  the  Quxstiones  et  Responsiones,  commonly  ascribed 
to  Justin  Martyr,  but  rather  written  in  the  fifth  century.  It  is  in 
the  Alexandrian  manuscript  written  in  the  sixth  century,  and  in 
the  Stichometry  of  Niccphorus  about  806 ;  and  is  received  ai 
Paul's  by  Cosmas  of  Alexandria  about  535  ;  by  Leonlius  of  Con- 
stantinople about  610;  by  John  Damascen  in  730;  by  Pholiu- 
about  858  ;  by  CEcumcnius  about  the  year  950  ;  and  by  Thoo- 
phylact  in  1070. 

(2.)  Among  the  fathers  of  the  Latin  or  Western  CHoncK. 
we  may  first  cite  Clement,  who  was  bishop  of  Rome,  though  h  • 
wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  in  Greek  a.  d.  96,  or,  according 
to  some  critics,  about  the  year  70.  In  this  Epistle  there  are  several 
allusions  or  references  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. '  Irenjeus,  bi- 
shop of  Lyons  about  178,  we  are  assured  by  Eusebius,  cited  some 
passages  out  of  this  Epistle  in  a  work  now  lost ;  nevertheless  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  received  it  as  Saint  Paul's.  By  Tertul- 
lian,  presbyter  of  Carthage,  about  the  year  200,  this  Epistle  ii: 
ascribed  to  Barnabas.  Caius,  about  212,  supposed  to  have  been 
presbyter  in  the  church  of  Rome,  reckoning  up  the  Epistles  of 
Saint  Paul,  mentioned  thirteen  only,  omitting  that  to  the  He- 
brews. Hippolitus,  who  flourished  about  220,  did  not  receive 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  Saint  Paul's.  This  Epistle  is  not 
quoted  by  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  about  248  and  afle^ 
wards,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  received  by  Novatus,  or 
Novatian,  presbyter  of  Rome,  about  251  ;  nevertheless,  it  was  in 
after  times  received  by  his  followers.  It  may  be  thought  by  sonw 
that  this  Epistle  is  referred  to  by  Arnobius  about  306,  and  Lac- 
tantius  about  the  same  time.  It  is  plainly  quoted  by  another  Ar- 
nobius in  the  fifth  century.  It  was  received  as  Paul's  by  Hilary 
of  Poicticrs  about  354 ;  and  by  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliary  in 
Sardinia,  about  the  same  time,  and  by  his  followers ;  it  was  also 
received  as  Paul's  by  C.  M.  Victorinus.  Whether  it  was  received 

'  Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  tii.i«  of 
Eusebius  were  writers  ;  but  even  if  they  were,  they  did  not  appeal  to  old  ^r 
Greek  writers,  but  only  to  the  Roman  church.  This  word  Tivi,-— soire- 
indicates  merely  an  exception  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  then 
being  some  who  were  induenced  by  respect  or  prepossession  for  the  Ro- 
mans :  and  this  exception  is  itself  a  proof  that  the  Greek  church  at  large 
acknowledged  this  epistle  as  a  production  of  the  ajxistle  Paul,  according  to 
the  well  known  principle,  czceptiofirviat  regulam.  The  fact,thatthe  Arians 
were  the  first  in  the  Greek  churches,  whom  history  charges  with  denying 
Paul  to  be  the  author  of  this  epistle,  adds  no  ordinary  degree  of  weialit 
to  the  declarations  of  Eusebius ;  and  recommends  his  character  as  a  histo- 
rian, whom  no  predilection  for  a  party  could  betray  into  a  departure  from 
historical  truth.  Hun's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  p.  509.  Schmucker's  Biblical 
Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  \w. 

*  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  no  book  of  the  New  Testament  has 
been  so  frequently  quoted  by  Clement  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrevrs. 
Prof  Stuart  has  arranged  his  quotations  under  four  different  classes ;  viz. 
I.  Passages  in  which  the  exact  words,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  epistle,,axe 
cited  ;— 2.  Passages  containing  the  same  sentiment,  with  more  or  less  cji- 
traction  of  the  expression,  or  an  exchange  of  the  original  word  for  a  sy.io- 
nymous  one  ; — 3.  Passages  which  are  a  paraphrastic  imitation  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews;  or  in  which  the  style  or  phraselogy  of  this  epistle  iamors 
or  less  exhibited;— and  4.  Passages  similar  to  texts  in  the  Old  Testament, 
but  which  Clement  probably  quoted  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
These  different  classes  of  quotations  Prof.  Stuart  has  elucidated  with  mansr 
valuable  observations,  for  which  the  reader  is  necesssarily  referred  to  hi4 
Coimnentary,  vol.  i.  pp.  77— SI.,  or  pp.  W— 105-  of  the  London  edition. 
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by  Optatus  of  Milevi  in  Africa,  about  370,  is  doubtful.  It  was 
received  as  Paul's  by  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  about  374 ;  by 
the  Priscillianists  about  378.  About  the  year  380  was  published 
a  commentary  upon  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul  only,  ascribed  to 
Hilary,  deacon  of  Rome.  It  was  received  as  Paul's  by  Philaster, 
bishop  of  Brescia  in  Italy,  about  380  ;  but  he  takes  notice  that  it 
was  not  then  received  by  all.  His  successor  Gaudentius,  about  387, 
quotes  this  Epistle  as  Paul's ;  it  is  also  readily  received  as  Paul's 
by  Jerome  about  392 ;  and  he  says  it  was  generally  received  by 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Christians  in  the  East,  but  not  by  all  the  La- 
tins.' It  was  received  as  Paul's  by  Ruffinus  in  397  ;  it  is  also  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  third  council  of  Carthage  in  397.  It  is  frequent- 
ly quoted  by  Augustine  as  Paul's.  In  one  place  he  says,  "  It  is 
of  doubtful  authority  with  some,  but  he  was  inclined  to  follow  the 
opinion  of  the  churches  in  the  East,  who  received  it  among  the 
canonical  Scriptures."  It  was  received  as  Paul's  by  Chromatius, 
bishop  of  Aquileia  in  Italy,  about  40 1  ;  by  Innocent,  bishop  of 
Rome,  about  402 ;  by  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola  in  Italy,  about 
403.  Pelagius  about  405  wrote  a  commentary  upon  thirteen 
Epistles  of  Paul,  omitting  that  to  the  Hebrews ;  nevertheless  it  was 
received  by  his  followers.  It  was  received  by  Cassian  about  424 ; 
by  Prosper  of  Aquitaine  about  434,  and  by  the  authors  of  the 
works  ascribed  to  him  ;  by  Eucherius,  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  434 ; 
by  Sedulius  about  818;  by  Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  in  440;  by 
Salvian,  presbyter  of  Marseilles,  about  440 ;  by  Gelasius,  bishop 
of  Rome,  about  496  ;  by  Facundus,  an  African  Ijishop,  about  540 ; 
by  Junilius,  an  African  bishop,  about  566 ;  by  Cassiodorus  in 
556  ;  by  the  author  of  the  imperfect  work  upon  Matthew,  about 
560 ;  by  Gregory,  bishop  of  Rome,  about  590  ;  by  Isidore  of  Se- 
ville about  596  ;  and  by  Bede  about  701,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century .2 

From  the  preceding  testimonies  it  is  evident,  that  within 
about  thirty  years  at  most  after  this  Epistle  was  written  (for 
its  date,  see  p.  356.  infra)  "  it  had  acquired  such  currency 
and  credit,  that  the  church  at  Rome,  the  metropolitan  of  the 
world,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Clement  their  bishop  to  the 
church  at  Corinth,  made  repeated  appeals  to  it  as  a  book  of 
divine  authority,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  a  knowledge 
and  acknowledgment  of  it  by  the  Corinthian  church,  similar 
to  their  own.  Further,  Justin  Martyr  has  evidently  appealed 
to  its  contents  as  sacred,  a.  d.  140  ;  about  which  time,  or  not 
long  after,  it  was  inserted  among  the  canonical  books  of  the 
New  Testament  by  the  churches  of  the  East  and  West:  and 
consequently  it  must  have  had,  a  period  very  little  after  the 
apostolic  age,  a  currency  and  a  credit  not  at  all  or  at  most 
very  little  inferior  to  that  of  other  acknowledged  books  of  the 
New  Testament."^ 

2.  Internal  Evidence  that  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews  is  THE   GENUINE    PRODUCTION  OF   SaINT   PaUL. 

[i.]  In  the  first  place,  Paul  cherished  an  ardent  zeal  and 
affection  towards  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  Jlesh.  (Rom,  ix, 
1—4.,  &c.) 

And  can  we  think  it  likely  that  he  should  never  write  to  those 

»  The  non-recognising  of  this  epistle  as  St.  Paul's  production  "by  all 
the  Latins,"  accordinglo  Jerome,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  "of 
doubtful  authority  wii'"!)  some"  in  the  Latin  church,  according  to  Augus- 
tine, are  thus  accounted  for  by  Hug.  Tlie  Western  church  was  kept 
actively  employed  by  the  Montanists.  In  vindication  of  their  tenet,  that 
those  guilty  of  grievous  transgressions  sliould  he  irrevocably  cut  off 
from  the  church,  they  relied  especially  on  Hebrews  vi.  4,  5.  as  we  learn 
frnra  Tertullian  (de  Pudicitia,  c.  20.)  and  Jerome  (adv.  Jovinian,  I.  ii.  c. 
3.);  on  which  account  the  ministers  of  the  Latin  church  made  cautious 
and  sparing  use  of  this  epistle.  Not  long  probably  after  the  death  of 
Irensus,  the  presbyter  Caius  assumed  the  tone  of  clamnroiis  opposition 
against  this  epistle,  in  a  work  which  he  publislicd  against  ihe  Muiiia- 
nists  :  and  from  that  time  this  opinion  was  adopted  by  the  gnraier  part 
of  the  Latin  church.  Even  the  Montanists  themselves  recederl  from 
their  original  position  on  this  subject,  and  in  their  polemical  works  re- 
ceived this  epistle  only  as  far  as  its  authority  was  acknowledged  by  their 
-opponents,  namely,  as  a  production  of  an  apostolical  teacher,  Barnabas, 
•>r  Clement,  &c.  About  forty  years  after  Caius's  attack,  arose  the  Nova- 
lians ;  who,  as  we  learn  from  Jerome,  Augustine,  Epiphanius,Theodoiet, 
and  others,  also  used  the  passage  Heb.  vi^  4,  5.  as  the  principal  defence  «f 
their  tenets.  While  the  Greeks  were  calm  spectators  of  the  ccintest,  and 
evaded  the  argument  from  ITeb.  vi.  by  their  interpretations,  the  Latin 
churches  were  led  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances  to  deny  the  iiuthoritv 
of  the  book,  whose  contents  they  were  unable  to  refute.  But  the  Latiii 
churwhes  had  no  ecclesiastical  tradition,  no  authority  uf  earlier  churches 
to  which  they  could  appeal :  the  whole  controversy  proceeded  on  the 
ground  of  internal  evidence.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Jerome  and  Au- 
gustine could  not  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  church  to  whicHi  they  belonged; 
brr-.auie  they  were  convinced  of  the  contrary  by  the  testimony  of  the  an- 
cients :  and  their  jn^uence  tended  to  give,  at  a  subsequent  day,  a  differ- 
ent turn  to  the  opinion  of  the  Latin  church.  Schmucker's  Biblical  The- 
ology, vol.  i.  pp.  115,  116.     Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  ii   pp.  516—525 

«  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  391—395.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  320—331. 
In  his  notes  there  are  references  to  the  various  parts  of  the  preceding 
volumes,  in  which  the  extracts  from  the  above  named  father*  are  to  bn 
found. 

»  Stuart's  Commentary,  voL  i.  p  109. 


who  were  so  exceedingly  dear  to  him  1  Knowing  tliei»  prejudices 
concerning  the  Levitical  law,  what  subject  could  he  select  more 
appropriate  for  their  instruction  and  edification,  than  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  and  the  surpassing  excellence 
of  Christ's  person  and  office,  especially  of  his  true,  spiritual,  and 
eternal  priesthood,  of  which  the  Levitical  priesthood  was  but  a 
shadow,  and  of  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewi 
has  treated  so  largely  '\ 

[ii.]  Secondly,  If  an  author^s  method  of  treating  his  subjects^ 
together  with  his  manner  of  reasoning,  is  a  sure  mark  by  which 
he  may  he  ascertained  {^as  all  good  judges  of  composition  allow), 
we  shall  without  hesitation  pronounce  Paul  to  be  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 

(1.)  The  ge7ieral  arrangement  or  method  pursued  in  this 
Epistle  corresponds  -with  that  of  Paul  m  his  other  Epistles. 

His  method  of  procedure  is  the  same  with  that  of  his  other  Epistles, 
which  was  also  peculiar  to  liim.  He  first  lays  down  the  doctrinal  myste- 
ries of  the  Gospel,  vindicating  them  from  oppositions  and  exceptions  ;  and 
then  he  descends  to  exhortations  to  obedience,  deduced  from  them,  with 
an  enumeration  of  those  moral  duties  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  remind 
those  Christians  to  whom  he  wrote.  In  this  respect  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews bears  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and 
especially  that  addressed  to  the  Romans.  Like  them,  the  former  half  of 
this  Epistle  (ch.  i. — x.  19.)  is  principally  doctrinal,  but  with  occasional 
exhortations  intermixed,  which  the  strength  of  the  writer's  feelings  plainly 
appears  to  have  forced  from  him.  From  ch.  x.  20.  to  the  end,  the  Epistle 
is  hortatory  and  practical.  "  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  just  before  the 
salutatory  part  begins,  the  writer  earnestly  asks  for  a  special  interest  in 
the  prayers  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  in  order  that  he  may  be  delivered 
from  the  power  of  persecution  ,  and  he  follows  this  request  with  a  petition, 
that  thC'God  of  Peace — o  6)£o;  t^;  t'fiiiois — might  be  with  them,  and  con- 
cludes with  an  Amen.  (Rom.  xv.  30 — 33.)  The  very  same  order,  petition, 
style,  and  conclusion,  appear,  at  the  close  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
(xiii.  18 — 21.)  The  writer  begs  an  interest  in  their  prayers,  that  he  may 
be  restored  to  them  the  sooner ;  commends  them  to  the  God  of  Peace  (an 
expression  used  no  where  else  but  in  Saint  Paul's  writings  and  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews);  and  concludes  with  an  ylmen."*  Similar  coinci- 
dences as  to  method  occur  in  the  epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians 
(Professor  Stuart  adds,  to  the  Philippians  and  Thessalonians  also) ;  which 
conclude  with  an  Amen  before  the  salutation. 

(2.)  In  this  letter,  loe  find  that  overfio-wing  of  sentiment 
briefly  expressed,  -which  distinguishes  Paul  from  every  othc- 
sacred  -writer. 

"Therein  also  are  abrupt  transitions  from  the  subject  in  hand  to  some 
thing  subordinate,  but  at  the  same  time  connected  with  it ;  which,  having 
pursued  for  a  little  while,  the  writer  returns  to  his  subject,'  and  illustrates 
it  by  arguments  of  great  force,  couched  sometimes  in  a  short  e.xpression, 
and  sometimes  in  a  single  word,— all  which  are  peculiar  to  Paul.  In  this 
Epistle,  likewise,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  other  writers,  but  in  Paul's 
manner,  we  meet  with  many  elliptical  expressions,  which  are  to  be  supphed 
either  from  the  foregoing  or  from  the  following  clauses.  In  it  also,  as  in 
Paul's  acknowledged  Epistles,  we  find  reasonings  addressed  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  reader,  and  answers  to  objections  not  proposed;  because,  being 
obvious,  the  writer  knew  they  would  naturally  occur,  and  therefore  needed 
to  be  removed.  Lastly,  after  Paul's  manner,  the  author  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  has  subjoined  to  his  reasonings  many  exhortations  to  piety 
and  virtue  ;  all  which,  to  persons  who  are  judges  of  writing,  plainly  poin; 
out  the  apostle  Paul  as  the  author  of  this  Epistle."* 

(3.)  Many  things  in  this  Epistle  {too  numerous  and  indeea 
too  obvious  to  require  any  enumeration")  evidently  manifest 
that  its  author  was  not  only  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  but  also 
exceedingly  -well  skilled  in  the  customs,  practices,  opinions, 
traditions,  expositions,  and  applications  of  Scripture,  then 
received  in  the  Jetvish  church. 

"In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrev?s,  we  find  such  enlarged  views  of  the  divine 
dispensations  respecting  religion;  such  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  according  to  their  ancient  and  true  interpretation,  which 
Paul,  no  doubt,  learned  from  the  celebrated  doctors  under  whose  tuition 
lie  siiulicU  in  his  younger  years  at  Jerusalem ;  such  a  deep  insight  also  into 
the  most  recondite  meanings  of  these  Scriptures,  and  such  admirable  rea- 
soniriiTs  founded  thereon  for  the  confirmation  of  the  Gospel  revelation,  as, 
without  disparagement  to  the  other  apostles,  seem  to  have  exceeded,  not 
ili(  ir  natural  abilities  and  education  only,  but  even  that  degree  of  inspira- 
lion  with  which  they  were  endowed.  None  of  them  but  Paul,  who  was 
I  nought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  who  profited  in  the  Jewish  religion 
and  learning  above  many  of  his  fellow-students,  and  who  in  his  riper 
years,  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  learned  men  of  his  own  nation 
(Acts  ix.  1,  2.  14.  xxvi.  4, 5.),  and  who  was  called  to  the  apostleship  by  Christ 
himself,  when  for  that  purpose  he  appeared  to  him  from  heaven,— nay,  whc 
was  caught  up  by  C!hrist  into  the  third  heaven, — was  equal  to  the  subjects 
treated  of  in  this  most  admirable  Epistle."' 

[iii.]  In  the  third  place.  Not  only  does  the  general  scope  of 
this  Epistle  tend  to  the  same  point,  on  which  Saint  Paul  lays 
so  much  stress  in  his  other  Epistles,  namely,  that  we  are  justi- 
fied and  obtain  salvation  only  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
'the  Mosaic   institutions  cannot  effect  this  object ,-  but  there  art 

«  Stuarfs  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  lo  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i.  pp.  152, 
153.;  or  pp.  185—187.  of  the  London  edition.  Sclimidii  Hist,  et  Vindi- 
catio  Canon  is,  pp.  665,  666.  Owen  on  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i.  Exercitation  2. 

•  Of  these  parenthesis  see  an  example  in  Heh.  i.  2 — ■!..  in  which  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  is  argued  from  the  digniiy  of  Christ's  person;  in 
verse  5.  the  discourse  is  continued  from  th"r  f!rit  verse.  See  other  in- 
stances in  Heb.  iii.  7—11.  14.  and  iv.  2,  i.c. 

«  Macknight's  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Sect.  I.  i|  iii. 
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various   doctrinal    proposiiions  in  this  Epistle,  which  are 
found  in  the  other  acknowledged  Epistles  of  Paul. 

Profesisor  Stuart  and  M.  De  Groot  liave  discussed  lliis  subject 
at  length,  especially  the  former ;  our  limits  will  only  permit  a 
very  few  examples  to  be  given,  showing  the  superiority  of  the 
Gospel  over  tlie  Mosaic  dispensation  : — 

1.  As  to  the  superior  degree  of  Religious  Knowledge 
imparted  by  the  Gospel. 

"  In  his  acknowledged  EpislleH,  Paul  calls  Judaism  t«  tthxi'ix  tou  «:t. 
U3U  (Gal.  iv.  3.),  tlie  elements  or  rudiments  of  the  world,  that  is,  Uie  ele- 
ments or  principles  of  a  religion  accomniodated  to  the  ignorant  and  imbecile 
men  of  the  present  age  or  world ;  and  again,  t»  ir^in)  x«i  jrTai^x  <rT.,Y^„x 
(Gal.  iv.  9),  weak  and  hef^garti/  elements,  to  denote  its  imperfection.  lie  re- 
presents It  as  adapted  to  children,  iijjnoi  (Gal.  iv.  3.),  who  are  in  a  state  of 
nonage  and  pupilage,  or  in  Ihe  condition  of  servants  rather  than  that  of 
heirs.  (Gal.  iv.  1.)  On  the  other  hand,  Christians  attain  to  a  hif^her  know- 
ledge of  God  (Gail.  iv.  9.) :  thev  are  no  more  as  servants,  but  become  sons, 
and  obtain  the  privileges  of  adoption.  (Gal.  iv.  5,  C.)  They  are  represented 
as  -TiKtiai  (1  Cor.  xiv.  20.);  as  being  furnished  with  instr\iction  adequate 
to  make  them  avifxj  Ti\i<ou!.  (Kpli.  iv.  U — 13.)  Christianity  leads  thum 
to  see  the  glorious  di.splays  of  iiimself  which  God  has  made,  with  an 
unveiled  face,  that  is,  clc.-irly  (2  Cor.  ill.  18.);  while  Judaism  threw  a  veil 
over  these  things.  (2  Cor.  ii.  13.)  Christianity  is  engraven  on  the  hearts  of 
its  votaries,  iiaKona  lou  rrnv/<»Toj  (2  Cor.  iii.  8),  while  Judaism  was 
engraven  on  tablets  of  stone,  ivmfinoinvtt  iv  toij  Ktstni.  (2  Cor.  iii.  7.)" 

Let  us  now  compare  the  prece<ling  sketch  of  tlie  apostle's  views  on  this 
point,  as  contained  in  his  acknowledged  Epistles,  with  those  which  are 
developed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

"  This  Epistle  commences  with  the  declaration,  that  God,  who  in  times 
past  spake  to  the  tathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  to 
us  by  his  Son.  (Heb.  i.  1.  ii.  1-)  Judaism  was  revealed  only  by  the  media- 
tion of  angels  (ii.  2.),  while  Christianity  was  revealed  by  th<!  Son  of  God, 
and  abundantly  confirmed  by  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (ii.  3,  4.) 
The  ancient  covenant  was  imperfect  with  respect  to  the  means  which  it 
furnished  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  ;  but  the  new  covenant  provides 
that  all  shall  know  the  Lord  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  (viii.  9 — II.) 
The  law  was  only  a  sketch  or  imperfect  representation  of  religious  bless- 
ings ;  while  the  Gospel  proffers  the  blessings  themselves,  (x.  1.)  The 
worthies  of  ancient  times  had  only  imperfect  views  of  spiritual  blessings, 
while  Christians  enjoy  them  in  full  measure,  (xi.  39,  40.)"' 

2.  Jli  to  the  vie~urs  which  the  Gospel  displays  concerning 
God  the  Father,  in  the  bestowment  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

No  one  has  spoken  so  frequently  as  .Saint  Paul  concerning  the  Holy 
Spirit,  nor  has  any  one  of  the  inspired  writers  adduced  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  Go.spel,  besides  Saint  Paul 
,^nd  the  autlwr  of  the  Epislle  to  the  Hebrews.  (See  1  Cor.  xiv.  22,  <fec.) 
The  apostle  expressly  uses  the  word  i^if^Q",  to  distribute,  with  regard  to 
these  gifts  in  Kotn.  xii.  3.  and  2  Cor.  vji.  17. ;  and  in  Uel>.  ii.  4.  he  says,  that 
the  mission  of  the  apostles  was  confirmed  by  God  with  divers  miracles, 
and  IIviu/itxTo;  Ay.-.M  fcifia-fiiii,  distributions  or  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
These  gifts.  Saint  Paul  exclusively  affirms,  are  variously  imparted  accord- 
ing to  the  iriU  of  God  (Rom.  xii.  3—0.  Eph.  iv.  7.  and  especially  1  Cor.  xii. 
4.  7 — 11.  25.) ;  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  these  gifts  are  conferred 
%*Tx  T>|i)  otuTou  !Ts\i\inv,  according  to  his  will. 

3.  Concerning  the  person  and  mediatorial  o£ice  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

He  is  the  Creator  of  all  things  (Col.  i.  16.  Eph.  iii.  9.  1  Cor.  viii.  C),  and 
by  Him  all  things  subsist.  (Col  i.  17.)  He  is  the  ima^eor  likeness  of  God, 
i.xiuv  Tou  ©io«  (2  Cor.  iv.  4.);  the  image  of  the  invisible  Ood,  tU^u  toC 
Biou  Tou  aopxTou.  (Col.  i.  15.)  He  being  in  the  form  o{Go<\,  <»/<opc>i  ©fou, 
— that  is,  in  ttie  condition  of  God — humbled  himself,  a.ssumed  an  inferior  or 
humble  station, — taking  the  condition  of  a  servant,  bemg  made  after  the 
similitude  of  men,  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  exhibited  his 
humility  by  obedience,  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross,  wherefore  God 
highly  exalted  him  to  supreme  dignity;  and  he  must  reign  till  he  hath  put 
all  things  under  his  feet.  (Phil.  ii.  6—9.  1  Cor.  xv.  25—27.) 

Correspondent  to  these  representations  are  the  declarations  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  Son  of  God  is  affirmed  to  be  the  rellected 
splendour  of  the  glory  of  God,  that  is,  one  in  whom  the  divine  majesty  is 
conspicuous,  the  -/.xfxxTttf  v^oorxo-iout  tou  n»Tp:;,  the  exact  image,  rep- 
resentation, or  counterpart  of  the  Father  (i.  3.),  by  whom  God  made  all 
things  (i.  2.),  and  upholds  the  universe  by  his  word.  Yet  he  was  in  a  state 
ef  humiliation,  being  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  (ii.  9.) ;  he 
assumed  flesh  and  blood,  "  in  order  that  he  might  by  his  own  death  render 
null  and  void  the  destructive  power  of  the  devil,  (ii.  14.)  On  account  of 
Ihe  suffering  of  death  he  is  exalted  to  a  state  ol^  glory  and  honour,  (ii. 
9.)  He  endured  the  suffering  of  the  cross,  making  no  account  of  its  dis- 
grace, but  having  a  regard  to  the  reward  set  before  him,  which  was  a  seat 
at  Ihe  right  hand  of  God.  (xii.  2.)  All  things  are  put  imder  his  feet  (ii.  8. 
X.  13.),  where  the  very  same  passage  from  the  Old  Testament  is  quoted, 
which  Paul  quotes  in  1  Cor.  xv.  25 — 28.,  and  it  is  applied  in  the  same 
manner."* 

But  chiefly  does  Saint  Paul  e.xpatiate  in  his  acknowledged  Epistles. on 
Ihe  death  of  Christ  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  the  reconciliation 
of  sinners  to  God  by  means  of  this  sacrifice.  He  is  there  said  to  have 
come  into  Ihe  world  to  save  sinners  (1  Tim.  i.  15.) ;  to  have  died  for  us  and 
for  our  sins  (Tit.  ii.  14.  I  Cor.  xv.  3  ),  and  to  be  a  propitiation  for  our  sins. 
;Rom.  iii.  25.)  In  him  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood.  (Eph.  i.  7.) 
This  salvation  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  by  the  law;  it  could  only  be 
"ffocted  bv  Je.sns  Christ,  who  accomplished  what  the  law  could  not  do. 
CRom.  iii.  20—28.  viii.  3.  Gal.  ii.  16.  21.)  Finally,  Jesus  is  our  constant 
Mediator  and  Inti^n-essor  with  God.  (1  Tim.  ii.  5.  Rom.  viii.  34.)  In  the 
upiatle  to  the  Ilcbrewi!,  we  find  the  same  sentiments  urged  with  the  same 
ardour,  particularly  in  chapters  vii.— x.    To  adduce  a  few  instances:— 
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'  Stuart's  Commentary,  vol.  i.  pp.  14.3, 144.  (174,  175.  of  the  London  edition.) 
in  pp.  144—148.  (175—178.  of  the  London  edition)  he  admirably  illustrates 
the  superiority  of  the  motives  to  piety  contained  in  the  Gospel,  as  well  as 
it.s  superior  efficacy  in  insuring  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  the  perpe- 
*""y  of 'he  Christian  dispensation. 

•  ■  ,?^^'  "*®  EP'st-  ail  Hebrsos,  pp.  240,  241.  Stuart's  Commentary, 
▼rt.  I.  D.  149   (or  p.  182.  of  the  London  edition.) 


Christ  was  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many.  (Heb.  ix.  28.)  He  toatec: 
death  for  every  man.  (Heb.  ii.  9.)  He  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self. (Heb.  ix.  26.)  The  Jewish  offerings  being  altogetlier  insufficient  to 
make  expiation,  Christ  has  by  his  own  blood  once  for  all  made  expiation 
for  sin.  (ix.  9—15.  x.  10—12.  14.  19.)  He  is  the  Mediator  of  a  new  covenant 
(ix.  15.  xii.  24.),  which  is  better  than  the  ancient  one.  (vii.  22.  viii.)  Exalted 
to  the  throne  of  the  universe  (ii.  6—10.),  he  appears  in  the  iirescnce  of  God 
for  UB  (ix.  24.)  ;  he  ever  lives  to  make  intercession  for  all  iliiii  come  unto 
God  by  him  (vii.  25.) ;  and  he  is  ever  able  and  ready  to  assist  ns.  (iv.  14— 
10.)  Ivjany  of  the  doctrines  explained  in  this  Epislle,  jiarticiilarly  those 
concerning  the  uuKliation  and  intercession  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  not  men 
tioned  by  any  of  the  inspired  writers,  except  Paul. 

[iv.]  Fourthly,  There  is  such  a  simihtriti/  bttween  the  tnodet 
of  ijuotation,  arid  style  of  phraseology  of  this  Epistle,  ana 
those  which  occur  in  the  apostle's  acknoivledged  Epistles,  as 
clearly  shows  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  his  undoubted 
production. 

Braunius,  Carpzov,  Langius,  Schmidt,  Lardncr,  Macknight, 
De  Groot,  and  above  all  Professor  Stuart,  have  adduced  numerous 
instances  at  considerable  length,  from  which  the  following  have 
been  abridged : — 

(1.)  Jiifodcs  of  quotation  and  interpretations  of  some  pat- 
sages  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which  are  peculiarly  Pauline, 
because  they  are  to  be  found  oiuj  in  the  writings  of  Saint 
Paul. 

That  the  apostle  should  more  abound  with  testimonies  and  quotations 
out  of  the  Old  Testament  in  this  than  hi.s  other  epistles,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  subji'Ct  of  which  he  treats,  aii<l  Ihe  persons  to  whom  he  wrote, 
necessarily  required.  Thus,  Psal.  ii.  7.  "  Thou  art  viy  Sun:  to-day  I  have 
begotten  thee;"  is  quoted  and  applied  to  Jesus  (Heb.  i.  5.)  just  as  Paul,  in 
his  discourse  to  the  Jews  in  the  synagogue  of  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  cited  and 
applied  the  same  passage  of  Scripture  to  him.  (Acts  xiii.  33.)  In  like 
manner,  the  quotation  and  explanation  of  P.s-il.  viii.  4.  and  of  Psal.  ex.  1., 
given  by  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.  25.  27.  are  found  in  Heb.  ii.  7,  8.  So  also  the  ex- 
planation of  the  rovenani  with  Abraham  (Heb.  vi.  14.  IS.)  is  nowhere  fuiuid 
but  in  Paul's  Epi.slle  to  llie  Galalians.  (iii.  &.  9.  14    1?.}' 

(2.)  Instances  of  agreement  in  the  style  and  phraseology 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  in  the  acknowledged  Efnt- 
ties  of  Paul. 

i.  Particular  WoiiDS,  peculiar  to  Pail,  or  which  are  most  FUEauENi 
IN  HIS  Writings. 

Wetslein  enumerates  eleven  instances,  to  wliicli  Schmidt  has  added 
forty-eight  others ;  Ue  Groot  has  considerably  enlarged  the  list,  which  he 
refers  to  certain  classes;  as  also  does  Professor  Siuart,  who  has  given 
upwards  of  sixty  examples.*  Our  limits  will  allow  a  few  only  to  be  sub 
joined. 

The  word  of  God,  in  Paul,  is  a  sword,  imxxtfx.  (Eph.  vi.  17.  Heb.  iv.  12.", 

Children  in  religion,  that  is,  those  who  are  comparatively  ignoranl  aiid 
uninformed,  are  termed  ni^'O'  in  1  Cor.  iii.  1.  Eph.  iv.  14.  Rom.  ii.  20.  tial. 
iv.  3.  and  Heb.  v.  13. ;  and  instruction  for  such  persons  is  termed  milk,  and 
for  strong  persons  (tikuci),  or  those  who  are  well  taught,  it  is  ^fi/ua. 
meal,  and  o-t tftx  t(>o(j>i,  or  strong  meat,  iii,  ICor.  iii.  2.  and  Heb.  v.  14. , 
and  their  advanced  or  mature  state  of  Christian  knowledge  is  called 

Mi(r.T>i,-  or  Mediator,  to  denote  Jesus  Christ,  is  exclusively  Paulino 
(Gal.  iii.  19,  20.  1  Tim.  ii  5.  Heb.  viii.  6.) 

'Ayiu(iiv,  to  cleanse  from  sin,  that  is,  to  expiate,  to  liberate  from  tti« 
imputation  of  sin,  to  render  God  propitious,  occurs  in  Eph.  v.  26.  Heb.  ii 
11.  x.  10.  and  xiii.  12. 

2^x11,  a.  shadow,  that  is,  a  shadowing  forth,  or  adumbration,  as  opposed 
to  the  perfect  image,  or  delineation.  (Col.  ii.  17.  Heb.  viii.  5.  x.  1.) 

'OfiOKoy  m,  religion,  religious  or  Christian  profession.  (2  Cor.  ix.  1.3. 
Heb.  iii.  1.  iv.  14.  x.  23.) 

*Oixo;e<cu,  McAo«*'eo/'God,  thalis,  the  church.  (ITim.  iii.  15.  Heb.  iii.  6.) 

Kx.>ipo»o/[i6{,  Lord  ox  possessor.  (Heb.  i.  2.  Horn.  viii.  17.) 

KxT«(>y<ii/,  to  annul,  abolish,  or  abrogate.  (Rom.  iii.  3.  31.  vi.  6.  ICor. 
i.  28.  Gal.  V.  11.  Heb.  ii.  14.) 

j;7rip/4x  TOU  A,.Jpxx.u,  (he  seed  of  Abraham,  orl'liristians,  occurs  in  Gal 
iii.  29.  and  Heb.  ii.  6. 

ii.  Agonistic  Expressions  or  Allusions  to  the  Games  and  Exbrcisei 
which  welie  then  in  oreat  repute,  and  wi-.re  frequently  solemiozed  ik 
Greece  and  other  parts  of  the  Ro.man  K.mpihe,  and  particularly  ai 
Jerusalem  and  C.esabea  by  Herod.  (1  Cor.  ix.  24.  Phil.  iii.  12—14.  2Tim. 
ii.  5.  iv.  0—8.  compared  with  Heb.  vi.  18.  and  xii.  1—3,  4.  12.) 

(3.)  Coincidences  between  the  exhortations  in  this  EpistU 
and  those  in  Paul's  other  letters. 

See  Heb.  xii.  3.  compared  with  Gnl.  vi.  9.  2  Thess.  iii.  13.  and  Eph.  iii.  13. , 
Heb.  xii.  14.  with  Kom.  xii.  18. ;  Heb  Xiii.  1.  3,  4.  with  Eph.  v.  2—4. ;  Het> 
xiii.  16.  with  Phil.  iv.  IS.    See  also  Rom.  xv.  20.  2* 'or.  viii.  24.  and  ix.  13. 

(4.)  Coincidences  between  the  conclusion  of  this  EpistU 
and  the  conclusions  of  Paul's  Epistles,  in  several  respects. 

Compare  Heb.  xii.  IS.  with  Rom.  xv.  30.  Eph.  vi.  18,  19  Col.  iv.  3. 
1  Thess  V.  3.').  and  2Thess.  iii.  1.  ;  Heb.  xiii.  20,  21.  with  Rom.  xv.  30— 33. 
Eph  vi  19—23.  1  Thess.  v.  23.  and  2  Thess.  iii.  16.  ;  Heb.  xiii.  24.  wirli 
Rom  x^•i.  21-23.  1  Cor.  xvi.  19-21.  2Cor.  xiii.  13.  Phil.  iv.  21.  22. ;  H.-t'. 
xiii.  25.  with  2ThP<s.  iii.  18.  Col.  iv.  18.  Eph.  vi.  24.  ITim.  vi.  21.  2  Tun. 
iv.  22.  and  Til.  iii.  15. 

[t.]  Lastly,   There  are  several  circumstances  towanls  the 

»  Macknight's  Prcf  to  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews.  Sect.  \.  §  iJi.  !>'■  ('•^•'•>'  ^'^.^'^ 
instonces  not  only  of  the  formulae  of  quotation,  but  also  of  '''^ ''•^'v.'?"  ^"! 
which  the  apostle  introduces  his  quotations,  (pp.  245,  246.)  i  rot.  oiuan 
principallv  elucidates  the  mode  of  appealing  to  fl.e  .lewish  '^':ripture8_aDa 
the  aposlie's  manner  of  reasoning.  Commrniary,  vol.  i.  pp.  1*5— lou,  or 
pp.  187—195.  of  the  London  edition.  ,  «cnL_«u 

4  Wetstein,  Nov.  Test.  torn.  ii.  p.  386.  Schmidii  Hist  *-^'^^^^J^^~7^ 
De  Groot,  pp.  M7-250.  Stuart,  vol.  i.  pp.  160-168.,  or  pp.  igfr-'SM.  orth«» 
London  edition. 
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dose  oj  ,/nis  Epistle,  vihich  evidently  prove  that  it  was  written 
!>il  Paul.     Thus, 

(.1.)  Heb.  xiii.  23.  The  departure  of  Timothy  is  mentioned ;  and  we  know 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  Colossians,  and 
10  Philemon,  that  he  was  with  Paul  during  his  imprisonment  at  Rome. 

(2.)  Heb.  xiii.  34.  They  of  Italy  salute  you  :  the  writer,  therefore,  was 
iJien  in  Italy,  whither  Paul  was  sent  a  prisoner,  and  where  he  resided  two 
years  (Acts  xxviii.  3).);  where  also  he  wrote  several  Epistles  which  are 
still  extant. 

(3.)  Heb.  X.  34.  The  apostle  makes  mention  of  his  bonds,  and  of  the 
compassion  which  the  Hebrew  Christians  showed  him  in  his  suflTerings, 
and  during  his  imprisonment. 

Now  it  is  scarcely  credible,  that  any  other  person  in  Italy,  where  Paul 
tlien  was,  should  write  to  the  Hebrew  Christians,  and  therein  make  men- 
tion of  his  own  bonds,  and  of  Timothy  being  with  him,  who  was  a  man 
unknown  to  them  except  through  Paul,  and  not  once  intimate  any  thing 
concerning  his  condition.  Besides,  the  constant  sign  and  token  of  Paul's 
Epistles,  which  himself  had  publicly  signified  to  be  so  (2Thess.  iii.  17,  18.), 
is  subjoined  to  this  -.—Grace  he  icith  you  all.  (Heb.  xiii.  25.)  That  this  was 
originally  written  with  his  own  hand,  there  is  no  ground  to  question ;  but 
rather  appears  to  be  so  because  it  was  written  :  for  he  affirms,  that  it  was 
his  custom  to  subjoin  that  salutation  with  his  own  hand.  Now  this  was  an 
evidence  to  the  persons  to  whom  the  original  of  the  Epistle  first  came,  but 
not  to  those  who  had  only  transcribed  copies  of  it.  The  salutation  itself 
Was  their  token,  being  peculiar  to  Paul ;  and  all  these  circumstances  will 
yet  receive  some  additional  force  from  the  consideration  of  the  lime  when 
this  Epistle  was  written.  '(See  par.  iv.  in  the  next  column.) 

Is  it  possible  that  all  these  coincidences  (which  are  compa- 
ratively a  small  selection)  can  be  the  effect  of  mere  accident  ? 
The  arrangement  and  method  of  treatment,  the  topics  dis- 
cussed, and  the  peculiarity  of  sentiments,  words,  and  phrases, 
are  all  so  exclusively  Pauline,  that  no  other  person  could  have 
been  its  author,  except  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  strong  chain  of  proof  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  Epistle,  doubts  have  still  been  entertained, 
whether  it  is  a  genuine  production  of  Saint  Paul.  These 
doubts  rest  principally  on  the  omission  of  the  writer's  name, 
and  the  superior  elegance  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  written. 

1.  It  is  indeed  certain  that  all  the  acknowledged  Epistles  of 
Paul  begin  with  a  salutation  in  his  own  name,  and  that  most  of 
them  were  directed  from  some  particular  place,  and  sent  by  some 
special  messengers;  whereas  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  ano- 
nymous, and  is  not  directed  from  any  place,  nor  is  the  name  of 
the  messenger  introduced  by  whom  it  was  sent  to  Judaea.  These 
omissions,  however,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  conclusive 
against  the  positive  testimony  already  adduced.  And  they  are 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  by  Je- 
rome, who  intimate,  that  as  Jesus  Christ  himself  was  the  pecu- 
liar apostle  to  the  Hebreius  (as  acknowledged  in  this  epistle,  iii.  1 .), 
Paul  declined,  through  humility,  to  assume  the  title  of  an  apostle. 
To  which  Theodoret  adds,  that  Paul  being  peculiarly  the  apos- 
tle of  the  iincircximcision,  as  the  rest  were  of  the  circumcision 
(Gal.  ii.  9,  Rom.  xi.  13.),  he  scrupled  to  assume  any  public  cha- 
racter when  writing  to  the  people  of  their  charge.  He  did  not 
mention  his  name,  messenger,  or  the  particular  persons  to  whom 
it  was  sent,  because  (as  Dr.  Lardner  judiciously  remarks)  such 
a  long  letter  might  give  tunbrage  to  the  ruling  powers  at  this 
crisis,  when  the  Jews  were  most  turbulent,  and  might  endanger 
himself,  the  messenger,  and  those  to  whom  it  was  directed.  But 
they  might  easily  know  the  author  by  the  style,  and  also  from 
the  messenger,  without  any  formal  notice  or  superscription.  But 
the  absence  of  the  apostle's  name  is  no  proof  that  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrevts  was  not  written  by  Paul,  or,  that  it  is  a  treatise  or 
Homily ,2  as  some  critics  have  imagined  ;  for,  in  our  canon  of  the 
New  Testament,  there  are  Epistles  universally  acknowledged  to 
Ije  the  production  of  an  inspired  apostle,  notwithstanding  his 
name  is  nowhere  inserted  in  them.  The  three  Epistles  of  John 
are  here  intended,  in  all  of  which,  that  apostle  has  omitted  his 
name,  for  some  reasons  not  now  known.  The  first  Epistle 
begins  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  in 
the  other  two,  he  calls  himself  simply  the  elder  or  presbyter. 
That  Paul,  however,  did  not  mean  to  conceal  himself,  we  learn 
from  the  Epistle  itself: — "Know  ye,"  says  he,  "■  iYvai  owr  brother 
Timothy  has  been  sent  abroad,  with  whom,  if  he  come  shortly, 
I -will  see  yoii."'^  (Heb.  xiii.  23.)  The  objection,  therefore,  from 
the  omission  of  the  apostle's  name,  necessarily  falls  to  the  ground. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  objection,  that  this  Epistle  is  superior  in 
point  of  style  to  Paul's  other  writings,  and  therefore  is  not  the 
production  of  that  apostle,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  "there  does 
not  appear  to  be  such  a  superiority  in  the  style  of  this  Epistle  as 

»  Schmidii  Hist.  Canonis,  p.  GGo.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  402, 
403. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  335     Owen  on  the  Hebrews,  part  i.  exercitation  2. 

»  The  hypothesis  o*"  Berger,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  ori- 
ginally an  homily,  is  examined  and  refuted  by  Prof.  Stuart.  Commentary, 
vol.  i.  pp.  4—7.,  or  pp.  4—9.  of  the  London  edition. 

'  Michaelis  thinks  it  highly  improbable  that  Paul  would  visit  Jerusalem 
again,  and  expose  his  life  to  zealots  there.  But  surely,  Dr.  Hales  remarks, 
he  might  revisit  Judeea  without  incurring  that  danger.  Analysis  of  Chrono- 
logy vol.  ii  book  ii  p.  1130. 
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should  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  written  by  Paul." 
Those  who  have  thought  differenUy  have  mentioned  Barnabas, 
Luke,  and  Clement,  as  authors  or  translators  of  this  Epistle. 
The  opinion  of  Jerome  was,  that "  the  sentiments  are  the  apostle's, 
but  the  language  and  composition  of  some  one  else,  who  com- 
mitted to  writing  the  apostle's  sense,  and,  as  it  were,  reduced 
into  commentaries  the  things  spoken  by  his  master."  Dr.  Lard- 
ner conjectures  that  Paul  dictated  the  Epistle  in  Hebrew,  and 
that  another,  who  was  a  great  master  of  the  Greek  language,  im- 
mediately wrote  down  the  apostle's  sentiments  in  his  own  elegant 
Greek ;  but  who  this  assistant  of  the  apostle  was,  is  altogether 
unknown.  But  surely  the  writings  of  Paul,  like  those  of  other 
authors,  may  not  all  have  the  same  precise  degree  of  merit ;  and 
if,  upon  a  careful  perusal  and  comparison,  it  should  be  thought 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  written  with  greater  elegance 
than  the  acknowledged  compositions  of  this  apostle,  it  should  also 
be  remembered  that  the  apparent  design  and  contents  of  this  Epis- 
tle suggest  the  idea  of  more  studied  composition,  and  yet  that 
there  is  nothing  in  it  which  amounts  to  a  marked  difference  of 
style."'  Besides  the  sublime  subject  of  this  Epistle,  the  grand 
ideas  which  the  apostle  developes  with  equal  method  and  warmth, 
did  not  permit  him  to  employ  the  negligent  style  of  a  familiar 
letter.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  already  seen,^  there  are 
the  same  construction  of  sentences,  and  the  same  style  of  ex 
pression,  in  this  Epistle,  which  occur  in  no  part  of  the  Scriptures 
except  in  Saint  Paul's  Epistles. ^ 

Upon  the  whole,  we  conclude  with  Braunius,  Langius, 
Carpzov,  Pritius,  Whitby,  Lardner,  Macknight,  Hales, 
Rosenmuller,  Bengel,  Bishop  Tomline,  Janssens,  De  Groot, 
Professor  Stuart,  and  almost  every  other  modern  commen- 
tator and  biblical  critic,  that  the  weight  of  evidence,  both 
external  and  internal,  preponderates  so  greatly  in  favour  of 
Paul,  that  we  cannot  but  consider  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrev/s 
as  written  by  that  apostle ;  and  that,  instead  of  containing 
"  i'ar-fetched  analogies  and  inaccurate  reasonings  "  (as  the 
opponents  of  our  Saviour's  divinity  and  atonement  affirm),  its 
compo.?ition  is  more  highly  wrought,  and  its  language  more 
linished,  than  any  of  Paul's  other  Epistles,  and  that  it  affords 
a  finished  model  of  didactic  writing. 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  time  when  this  Epistle  was  written, 
critics  and  commentators  are  not  agreed,  some  referring  it  to 
A.  D.  58,  but  the  greater  part  placing  it  between  a.  d.  61  and 
64.  If  (as  we  believe)  Paul  was  its  author,  the  time  when 
it  was  written  may  easily  be  determined  ;  for  the  salutations 
from  the  saints  in  Italy  (Heb.  xiii.  24.),  together  with  the 
apostle's  promise  to  see  the  Hebrews  shortly  (23.),  plainly 
intimates  that  his  imprisonment  was  then  either  terminated, 
or  on  the  point  of  being  so.  It  was  therefore  written  from. 
Italy,  perhaps  from  Rome,  soon  after  the  Epistles  to  the 
Colossians,  Ephesians,  and  Philemon,  and  not  long  before 
Paul  left  Italy,  viz.  at  the  end  of  a.  d.  62,  or  early  in  63.  It 
is  evident  from  several  passages,  as  Lardner  and  Macknight 
have  observed,  that  it  was  written  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  probably.  Professor  Stuart  thinks,  but  a  short 
time  before  that  event;  for  in  Heb.  viii.  4.  ix.  25.  x.  IL  and 
xiii.  10.  the  temple  is  mentioned  as  then  standing,  and  the 
Levitical  sacrifices  are  noticed  as  being  then  offered.  To 
which  we  may  add,  that  in  x.  32 — 37.  the  apostle  comforts 
the  believing  Hebrews  under  the  persecution  which  their 
unbelieving  brethren  were  carrying  on  against  them,  by  the 
prospect  of  Christ's  speedy  advent  to  destroy  Jerusalem  and 
the  whole  Mosaic  economy. 

V.  The  occasion  of  writing  this  Epistle  will  be  sufficiently 
apparent  from  an  attentive  review  of  its  contents.  The  Jews 
did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  withdraw  their  brethren, 
who  had  been  converted,  from  the  Christian  faith.  To  perse- 
cutions and  threats,  they  added  arguments  derived  from  the 
excellency  of  the  Jewish  religion.  They  observed,  we  may 
infer,  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  given  by  the  ministration 
of  angels  ;  that  Moses  was  far  superior  to  .Tesus  of  Nazareth, 
who  suffered  an  ignominous  death ;  that  the  public  worship 
of  God,  institutetf  by  their  great  legislator  and  prophet,  was 
truly  splendid  and  worthy  of  Jehovah:  while  the  Christians, 
on  the  contrary,  had  no  established  priesthood,  no  temple,  no 
altars,  no  victims,  &c.  In  opposition  to  such  arguments,  the 
apostle  shows,  what  the  learned  doctors,  scribes,  and  elders 
at  Jerusalem  strongly  denied ;  viz.  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
whom  they  had  lately  put  to  death,  was  the  Messiah,  the 

•  Bishop  Tomline's  Elements  of  Christian  Thuiogy,  vol.  i.  pp.  456,  456. 
'  See  pp.  354,  355.  supra. 

•  The  objections  of  Bertholdt  and  othcr.'s,  taken  from  the  style  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  are  examined  in  detail,  and  refuted  by  Professoi 
Stuart,  vol.  i.  p.  180.  et  seq. 
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Son  of  God,  and  far  superior  to  the  angels,  to  Moses,  to  the 
high-jpriest  of  tlie  Old  Testament,  and  to  all  other  priests : 
that  from  his  sufferings  and  death,  which  he  endured  for  us, 
much  greater  and  more  lasting  benefits  have  resulted  to  the 
whole  human  race,  than  the  Jews  ever  derived  from  their 
temple  service,  and  from  the  numerous  rites  and  ordinances 
of  the  Levitical  laws,  which  were  absolutely  inefficacious  to 
procure  the  pardon  of  sin.  The  reality  of  the  sacrifice  of 
liimself,  which  Christ  offered  for  sin,  is  clearly  demonstrated. 
t  rom  these  and  other  arguments,  the  apostle  proves  that  the 
religion  of  Jesus  is  much  more  excellent  and  perfect  than 
that  of  Moses,  and  exhorts  the  Christian  converts  to  con- 
stancy in  the  faith,  and  to  the  unwearied  pursuit  of  all  god- 
liness and  virtue. 

The  great  object  of  the  apostle,  therefore,  in  this  Epistle, 
18  to  show  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  excellency  of 
his  Gospel,  when  compared  with  the  institutions  of  Moses : 
to  prevent  the  Hebrews  or  Jewish  converts  from  relapsing 
into  those  rites  and  ceremonies  which  were  now  abolished ; 
and  to  point  out  their  total  insufficiency,  as  means  of  recon- 
ciliation and  atonement.  The  reasonings  are  interspersed 
with  numerous  solemn  and  affectionate  warnings  and  exhor- 
tations, addressed  to  different  descriptions  of  persons.  At 
•enoth  Saint  Paul  shows  the  nature,  efficacy,  and  triumph  of 
faith,  by  which  all  the  saints  in  former  ages  had  been  ac- 
cepted ny  (Jod,  and  enabled  to  obey,  suffer,  and  perform  ex- 
ploits, in  defence  of  their  holy  religion  ;  from  which  he  takes 
occasion  to  exhort  them  to  steadfastness  and  perseverance  in 
the  true  faith. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  consists  of  three  parts  ;  viz. 
Part  I.  demonstrates  the  Deity  of  Clirist  by  the  explicit  Decla- 
rations of  Scripture,  (ch.  i. — X.  18.) 

The  proposition  is,  that  Christ  is  the  true  God.  (i.  1 — .3.) 
The  proofs  of  this  are. 

Sect.  1.  His  superiority  to  angels,  by  whom  he  is  worshipped 
as  their  Creator  and  Lord.  (i.  4 — 14.) 

Inference. — Therefore  we  ought  to  give  heed  to  him.    (ii. 

The  superiority  of  Christ  over  angels  asserted,  notwithstand- 
ing his  temporary  humiliation  in  our  nature  (ii.  5 — 9.)  ;  with- 
out which  he  could  not  have  accomplished  the  work  of  man's 
redemption  (ii.  10 — 1.5);  and  for  this  purpose  he  took  not  upon 
him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  that  of  Abraham,  (ii.  16 — 18.) 

Sect.  2.  His  superiority  to  Moses,  who  was  only  a  servant, 
whereas  Christ  is  Lord.  (iii.  1 — 6.) 
Application  of  this  argument  to  the  believing  Hebrews,  who 
are  solemnly  warned  not  to  copy  the  example  of  their  un- 
believing ancestors  who  perished  in  the  wilderness,  (iii.  7 — 
19.  iv.  1  —  13.) 

Sect.  3.  His  superiority  to  Aaron  and  all  the  other  high-priests 
demonstrated.  Christ  is  the  true  high-priest,  adumbrated 
by  Melchizcdek  and  Aaron,  (iv.  14 — 16.  v. — viii.)  In  ch. 
v.  1  — 14.  and  ch.  vi.  the  apostle  inserts  a  parenthetical  di- 
gression, in  whicii  he  reproves  the  Hebrew  Christians  for 
their  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures. 

Sect.  4.  The  typical  nature  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture, 
and  of  the  ordinances  there  observed,  (ix.  1 — 10.) 

Sect.  5.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  that  true  and  only  sacrifice 
by  which  all  the  Levitical  sacrifices  are  aboUshed.  (ix.  1 1 — 
28.  X.  1—18.) 
Part  II.   IVie  Jpplicatiwi  of  the  preceding  Arguments  and 


Proofs,  (x.  19 — 39. — xiii.  1 — 19.)  in  which  the  Hebreios  are 
exhorted. 

Sect.  1.  To  faith,  prayer,  and  constancy  in  the  Gospel,  (x. 
19 — 25.)  This  exhortation  is  enforced  by  representations 
of  the  danger  of  wilfully  renouncing  Christ,  after  having 
received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  is  interspersed  with 
warnings,  expostulations,  and  encouragements,  showing  the 
nature,  excellency,  and  efficacy  of  faith,  illustrated  by  ex- 
amples of  the  most  eminent  saints,  from  Abel  to  the  end  of 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  (x.  26 — 39.  xi.) 
Sect.  2.  To  patience  and  diligence  in  their  Christian  course, 
from  the  testimony  of  former  believers,  and  by  giving  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  example  of  Christ,  and  from  the 
paternal  design  and  salutary  effect  of  the  Lord's  corrections, 
(xii.  1—13.) 
Sect.  3.  To  peace  and  holiness,  and  to  a  jealous  watchfulnes* 
over  themselves  and  each  other,  enforced  by  the  case  of  Esau 
(xii.  14 — 17.) 
Sect.  4.  To  an  obedient  reception  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  reve- 
rential worship  of  God,  from  the  supeiior  excellency  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  and  the  proportionably  greater  guilt 
and  danger  of  neglecting  it.  (xii.  18 — 29.) 
Sect.  5.  To  brotherly   love,  hospitality,  and  compassion;  to 

charity,  contentment,  and  the  love  of  God.  (xiii.  1 — 3.) 
Sect.  6.  To  recollect  the  faith  and  examples  of  their  deceased 

pastors,   (xiii.  4 — 8.) 
Sect.  7.  To  watchfulness  against  false  doctrines  in  regard  to 

the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  (xiii.  9 — 12.) 
Sect.  8.  To  willingness  to  bear  reproach  for  him,  and  thanks- 
giving to  God.   (xiii.  13 — 15.) 
Sect.  9.  To  subjection  to  their  pastors,  and  prayer  for  the 
apostle,   (xiii.  16 — 19.) 
Part  III.    The   Conclusion,  containim^  a  Prayer  for  the  He- 
brews, and  Jlpostolical  Salutations,  (xiii.  20^ — 25.) 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Dr.  Hales  observes,  is  a  mas- 
terly supplement  to  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Gala- 
tians,  and  also  a  luminous  commentary  on  them  ;  showing 
that  all  the  legal  dispensation  was  originally  design<d  to  be 
superseded  by  the  new  and  better  covenant  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  in  a  connected  chain  of  argument,  evincing  the 
profoundest  knowledge  of  both.      The  internal   excellence 
of  this  Epistle,  as  connecting  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  in  the  most  convincing  and  instructive  manner,  and  elu- 
cidating both  more  fully  than  any  other  Epistle,  or  ])erhaps 
than  all  of  them,  places  its  divine  inspiration  beyond  all 
doubt.     We  here  find  the  great  doctrines,  which  are  set  forth 
in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  stated,  proved,  and 
applied  to  practical  purposes,  in  the  most  impressive  manner.' 

'  Heidegger,  Enchiridion,  Biblicuni,  pp.  600 — 611.  Dr.  Owen's  Ezercita- 
fions  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  pp.  1—44.  fol.  edit.  Lardner's  Works, 
8vo.  vol.  vl.  pp.  381 — 415. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  3J4 — 341.  Macknighl's  Preface 
to  the  Hebrews,  vol.  iii.  pp.  321—341.  4to.  edit,  or  vol.  v.  pp.  1—27. 8vo.  edit 
Braunii  Comment,  in  Epist.  ad  Hebrseos,  pp.  1—36.  Carpzovii  E.xercita- 
tiones  in  Epist.  ad  Hebrseos,  pp.  Ixii.— cvj.  Schmidii  Hist,  et  Vmdicatin 
Canonis,  pp.  655 — 673.  Langii  Commentatio  de  Vita  ct  Epistolis  Apostoli 
Pauli,  pp.  153—160.  J.  A.  Ernesti  Lectiones  Acadomica;  in  Epist.  ad  He- 
brreos,  pp.  1—8.  1173—1185.  8vo.  Lipsiae,  1815.  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  192 
—269.  Dr  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1128—1137.  Frith 
Introd.  ad  Lectionera  Nov.  Test.  pp.  38—61.  312—318.  Koscnuridller,  Scholia 
in  Nov.  Test.  vol.  v.  pp.  142 — 148.  Moldenhawer,  Introd.  ad  Libros  Canoni- 
cos  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test.  pp.  332—340.  Alber,  Instiliitiones  Hermeneuticie 
Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  pp.  244—250.  Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  488-^533. 
Jansscns,  Hermeneutique  Sacree,  torn.  ii.  pp.  61—68.  Whitby's  and  Scott'i 
Commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON    THE    CATHOLIC    EPISTLES. 

SECTION  I. 


ON  THE  GENUINENESS  AND  AUTHENTICITY  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  EPISTLES. 

I     Origin  «/  the  .appellation  Catholic  Epistles. — II.  Its  Antiqtiity. —  Observations  on  their  Authenticity. — III.    On  th*  Order 

in  ivhich  they  are  usually  placed. 


I.  The  Epistles  of  Paul  are  followed  in  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament  by  seven  Epistles,  bearing  the  names  of  the 
apostles  James,  Peter,  Jude,  and  John.  For  many  centu- 
ries, these  Epistles  have  been  generally  termed  Catholic 
Epistles, — an  appellation  for  which  several  conjectures  have 
been  assigned. 

1,  Salmeron  and  others  have  imagined  that  they  were  de- 
nominated Catholic  or  general  jEp/s/fe,  because  they  were  de- 
signed to  be  transcribed  and  circulated  among  the  Christian 
churches,  that  they  might  be  perused  by  all ;  lor  they  contain 
that  one  catholic  or  general  doctrine,  which  was  delivered  to 
the  churches  by  the  apostles  of  our  Saviour,  and  which  might 
be  read  with  advantage  by  the  universal  church  of  Christ.  In 
like  manner  they  might  be  called  canonical,  as  containing 
canons  or  general  rules  and  precepts  which  concern  all  Chris- 
tians. Unquestionably,  the  doctrines  they  contain  are  truly 
catholic  and  excellent ;  and  they  also  contain  general  rules 
and  directions  that  concern  all  Christians,  as  well  as  precepts 
that  are  bind'ng  upon  all,  so  far  as  their  situations  and  cir- 
cumstances are  similar.  But  these  remarks  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  Paul  s 
Epistles  may,  for  the  same  reasons,  with  equal  propriety,  be 
termed  catholic  or  canonical  Epistles  ;  for  the  doctrines  there 
delivered  are  as  catholic  and  excellent  as  those  comprised  in 
the  seven  Epistles  now  under  consideration.  They  likewise 
contain  many  general  precepts  that  are  obligatory  upon  all 
Christians;  and  the  particular  precepts  are  binding  so  far  as 
the  circumstances  of  Christians  in  later  ages  are  similar  to 
those  referred  to  by  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

2.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  they  received  the  appellation 
of  catholic  or  general  Epistles,  because  they  were  not  writ- 
ten to  one  person,  city,  or  church,  like  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 
but  to  the  catholic  church,  Christians  in  general,  or  to  Chris- 
tians of  several  countries,  or  at  least  to  all  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians wherever  they  were  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
CEcumenius,  Leontius,  Whitby,  and  others,  have  adopted 
this  opinion,  which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  well 
founded.  The  Epistle  of  James  was,  indeed,  written  to  the 
Christians  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  in  their  several  dis- 
persions ;  but  it  was  not  inscribed  to  the  Christians  in  Judaea, 
nor  to  Gentile  Christians  in  any  country  whatever.  The  two 
Epistles  of  Peter  were  written  to  Christians  in  general,  but 
particularly  those  who  had  been  converted  from  Judaism. 
The  first  Epistle  of  John  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude  were  pro- 
bably written  to  Jewish  Christians  ;  and  the  second  and  third 
Kpistles  of  John  were  unquestionably  written  to  particular 
persons. 

.3.  A  third  opinion  is  that  of  Dr.  Hammond,  adopted  by 
Dr.  Macknight  and  others,  which  we  tliink  is  the  most  pro- 
Dable.  It  is  this: — 'Y\\e  first  Epistle  of  Peter  and  the  first 
Epistle  of  John,  having  from  the  beginning  been  received  as 
authentic,  obtained  the  name  of  catholic  or  universally  ac- 
knowledged (and  therefore  canonical)  Epistles,  in  order  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  second  of 
Peter,  the  second  and  third  of  John,  and  the  Epistle  of 
Jude,  concerning  which  doubts  were  at  first  entertained,  and 
they  were  considered  by  many  as  not  being  a  rule  of  faith. 
But  their  authenticity  being  at  length  acknowledged  by  the 
generality  of  the  churches,  they  also  obtained  the  name  of 
catholic  or  universally  received  Epistles,  and  were  esteemed 
of  equal  authority  with  the  rest.  These  Epistles  were  also 
termed  cmunlcal  by  Cassiodorus  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
centusj'  =ind  by  the  writer  of  the  prologue  to  these  Epistles, 
which  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  Jerome.  The  propriety  of 
this  latter  appellation  is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Du 
Pin  says  that  some  Latin  writers  have  called  these  Epistles 
canonical,  either  confounding  the  name  with  catholic,  or  to 
denote  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  canon  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament. 


II.  The  denomination  of  Catholic  Ej)istles  is  of  very  con- 
siderable antiquity,  for  Eusebius  uses  it  as  a  common  appel« 
lation  in  the  fourth  century,  and  it  is  probably  earlier ;  for 
John's  first  Epistle  is  repeatedly  called  a  catholic  Epistle  by 
Origen,  and  by  Dionysius  bishop  of  Alexandria.  Of  these 
Epistles,  two  only,  viz.  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter  and  the  first 
Epistle  of  John,  were  universally  received  in  the  time  of 
Eusebius  ;  though  the  rest  were  then  well  known.  Athana- 
sius,  Epiphanius,  and  later  Greek  writers,  received  seven 
Epistles  which  they  called  catholic.  The  same  appellatioii 
was  also  given  to  them  by  Jerome. 

Althou^  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  the 
second  of  Peter,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  second  and  third 
Epistle  of  John,  was  questioned  by  some  ancient  fathers,  as 
well  as  by  some  modern  writers,  yet  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are  the  genuine  and  authentic  productions 
of  the  inspired  writers  whose  names  they  bear.  The  claims 
to  authenticity  of  these  disputed  Epistles  are  discussed  in  the 
following  sections.  We  may,  however,  here  remark,  that 
the  primitive  Christians  were  extremely  cautious  in  admitting 
any  books  into  their  canon,  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  which  they  had  any  reason  to  suspect.  They  rejected  all 
the  writings  forged  by  heretics  in  the  names  of  the  apostles  ; 
^nd,  therefore,  most  assuredly,  would  not  have  received  any, 
without  previously  subjecting  them  to  a  severe  scrutiny. 
Now,  though  these  five  Epistles  were  not  immediately 
acknowledged  as  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  this  only  shows 
that  the  persons,  who  doubted,  had  not  received  complete  and 
incontestable  evidence  of  their  authenticity.  But,  as  they 
were  afterwards  universally  received,  we  have  every  reason 
to  conclude,  that,  upon  a  strict  examination,  they  were  found 
to  be  the  genuine  productions  of  the  apostles.  Indeed,  the 
ancient  Christians  had  such  good  opportunities  for  examining 
this  subject,  they  were  so  careful  to  guard  against  imposition, 
and  so  well  founded  was  their  judgment  concerning  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  that,  as  Dr.  Lardner  has  remarked, 
no  writing  which  they  pronounced  Genuine  has  yet  been 
proved  spurious ;  nor  have  we  at  this  day  the  least  reason  to 
believe  any  book  to  be  genuine  which  they  rejected. 

III.  The  order  in  which  these  Epistles  are  placed,  varies 
in  ancient  authors ;  but  it  is  not  very  material  in  what  man- 
ner they  are  arranged.  Could  we  fix  with  certainty  the  date 
of  each  Epistle,  the  most  natural  order  would  be  according 
to  the  time  when  they  were  written.  Some  have  placed  the 
three  Epistles  of  John  first,  probably  because  he  was  the 
beloved  disciple  of  our  Lord.  Others  have  given  the  priority 
to  the  two  Epistles  of  Peter,  because  they  considered  him  as 
the  prince  of  the  apostles.  Some  have  placed  the  Epistle 
of  James  last,  possibly  because  it  was  later  received  into  the 
canon  by  the  Christian  church  in  general.  By  others,  this 
Epistle  has  been  placed  first,  either  because  it  was  con- 
jectured to  have  been  the  first  written  of  the  seven  Epistles, 
or  because  Saint  James  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  the  most  ancient  and  venerable,  and  the 
first  of  all  the  Christian  churches;  or  because  the  Epistle 
was  written  to  the  Christians  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel, 
who  were  the  first  believers.  In  the  following  sections  the 
usual  order  has  been  retained.' 


SECTION  II. 

ON  THE  GENERAL  EPISTLE  OK  JAMES. 

I.  Account  of  the  author  of  this  Epistle. — II.  Its  genuinenest 
and  authenticity. — III.  To  tuhoin  addressfd. — IV.  Its  scope.  — 

«  Benson's  Preface  lo  the  Catholic  Epislles  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  26* 
271.  Pritii  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Tegt.  pp.  62—65.  LarJner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi 
pp.  465 — 468. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  366,  367.  Rosenmiiller,  Scholia,  vol.  v.  pp 
317,  318. 
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V.  Synopsis    oj 
Epistle. 

I.  Considerable  doubts  have  existed  respecting  the  author 
ot'  this  Epistle.  Two  apostles  of  the  name  oi  James  are 
meiitioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  first  was  the  son  of  Zebedee,  a  fisherman  upon  the 
lake  of  Galilee,  and  the  brother  of  the  evangelist  John;  and 
as  he  is  uniformly  mentioned  by  the  evangelists  before  John 
(except  in  Luke  ix.  28.),  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
elder  of  the  two.  As  he  was  put  to  death  by  Herod  Agri|)pa, 
A.  D.  44  (Acts  xii.),  it  is  evident  that  he  was  not  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  which  bears  the  name  of  James,  because  it  con- 
tains passages  which  refer  to  a  later  period,  vi/,.  v.  1—8., 
which  intimates  the  then  immediately  approaching  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  j)olity. 

The  other  James  was  the  son  of  Alpheus  or  Cleopas;  he 
is  called  the  brother  or  near  relation  or  our  Lord  (Gal.  i.  18, 
19.),  and  is  also  generally  termed  "  the  Less,"  partly  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  other  James,  and  probably,  also,  because 
he  was  lower  in  stature.  That  he  was  an  apostle,  is  evident 
from  various  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  though  it  does 
not  appear  when  his  designation  to  this  office  took  place. 
He  was  honoured  by  Jesus  Christ  with  a  separate  interview 
soon  after  his  resurrection.  (I  Cor.  xv.  7.)  He  was  distin- 
guished as  one  of  the  apostles  of  the  circumcision  (Acts  '. 
13.)  ;  and  soon  after  the  death  of  Stephen,  a.  d.  34.  he  seems 
to  have  been  appointed  president  or  oishop  of  the  Christian 
churcli  at  Jerusalem,  to  have  dwelt  in  that  city,  and  to  have 
presided  at  the  council  of  the  apostles,  which  was  convened 
there  a.  d.  49.  On  account  of  his  distinguished  piety  and 
sanctity,  he  vv'as  surnamed  "  the  Just."  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  high  opinion  that  was  generally  entertained  of  his 
character,  nis  life  was  prematurely  terminated  by  martyrdom, 
according  to  the  account  of  Hegesippus,  an  ecclesiastical 
historian,  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century.  Having  made  a  public  declaration  of  his  faith  in 
Christ,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  excited  a  tumult  amontr 
the  Jews,  which  began  at  the  temple  :  or  at  least  they  availed 
themselves  of  a  general  disturbance,  however  it  might  have 
originated,  and  demanded  of  James  an  explicit  and  public 
declaration  of  his  sentiments  concerning  tne  character  of 
Christ.  The  apostle,  standing  on  an  eminence  or  battlement 
of  the  temple,  whence  he  could  be  heard  by  the  assembled 
multitude,  avowed  his  faith,  and  maintained  his  opinion,  tlr.it 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  The  Jews  were  exasperated,  and 
precipitated  him  from  the  battlement  where  he  was  standing ; 
and  as  he  was  not  killed  by  the  fall,  they  began  to  cast  stones 
at  him.  The  holy  apostle,  kneeling  down,  prayed  to  God  to 
forgive  his  murderers,  one  of  whom  at  length  struck  him 
with  a  long  pole,  which  terminated  his  life.  According  to 
Hegesippus,  this  event  took  place  about  the  time  of  the 
passover  a.  d.  62.  At  this  time  the  procurator  Festus  is 
supposed  to  have  been  dead,  and  his  successor  Albinus  had 
not  arrived ;  so  that  the  province  was  left  without  a  governor. 
Such  a  season  left  the  Jews  at  liberty  to  gratify  their  licen- 
tious and  turbulent  passions ;  and  from  their  known  character 
and  sentiments  about  this  time,  they  were  very  likely  to  em- 
brace the  opportunity.  We  may  therefore  date  the  apostle's 
death  about  the  time  assigned  oy  Hegesippus,  viz.  a.  d.  02, 
in  which  year  it  is  placed  by  most  learned  men,'  who  are 
agreed  in  dfating  the  Epistle  of  James  in  the  year  61.2 

II.  A  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed 
respecting  the  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle  ;  but 
though  Michaelis  and  some  other  modern  critics  are  un- 
decided on  this  subject,  we  apprehend  that  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  written  in  the  apostolic  age. 
Clement  of  Rome  has  alluded  to  it  twice.^     Hermas  has  not 

•  Hegesippus,  cited  by  Fusebiiis,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  c.  23.  Eusebiusalso 
quotes  a  passage  from  Joseplius,  that  is  no  lonRer  extant  in  his  works, 
in  wliich  the  Jewish  historian  considers  the  miseries  which  shorUy  after 
overwhehned  liis  countrymen  as  a  judgment  for  their  murder  of  Janie!# 
whom  he  calls  a  most  righteous  person.  The  genuineness  of  Josephiis's 
testimony  has  been  questioned,  so  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it. 
Origen  and  Jerome  cite  it  as  autlientic,  and  they  are  followed  by  Bishop 
Pearson,  who  has  defended  its  genuineness.  Dr.  Doddridge  cons:ders  the 
testimony  of  Josephus  as  unworthy  of  credit ;  and  Or.  Benson  thinks  tliat 
both  the  accounts  of  Josephus  and  Hegesippus  are  extremely  dubious. 

»  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  iliS — 502. ;  4to.  vol.'  iii.  pp.  368 — 
3S1.  Dr.  Benson's  History  of  Saint  James,  prefixed  to  liis  Paraphrase,  pp. 
1—13.  2d  edit.    Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  273—292. 

•  It  is  well  known  that  the  venerable  Martin  Luther,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  Reformation,  spoke  ratlier  in  a  slighting  manner  of  this  Epistle, 
which  he  called  straminea  epistola,  a  strawy  epistle,  and  excluded  it  at 
first  flora  the  sacred  canon  on  account  of  its  supposed  contradiction  of 
Samt  Paul  concerning  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith;  but  more 
mature  experience  and  deeper  research  injuced  hiiu  subsequently  to 
retract  his  opinion. 

•  Urdner's  Works,  3vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  44. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  301. 


fewer  than  seven  allusions  to  it,'  which  Dr.  Lurdner  thinks 
sufficient  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  this  Epistle.  It  is  classed 
by  Eusebius  among  the  Ayri\ry,iji.ivM,  or  writings  concerning 
whose  authenticity  the  ancients  were  not  unaniinous,  though 
the  majority  was  in  favour  of  them.  This  Epistle  was  quoted 
as  genuine  by  Origen,  Jerome,  Athanasius,  and  most  of  the 
subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers:  and  it  is  found  in  all  the 
catalogues  of  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  wliich  were 
published  by  the  general  and  provincial  councils.  But  the 
most  decisive  proof  of  its  canonical  authority  is,  that  the 
Epistle  of  James  is  inserted  in  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Nevf 
Testament,  executed  at  the  close  of  'Jie  'irst  or  early  in  the 
second  (lentury,  in  which  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the 
second  and  third  of  John,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  book 
of  Revelation  are  omitted.  This,  Dr.  Macknight  truly 
remarks,  is  an  argument  of  great  weifrht;  for  certainly  the 
Jewish  helievers,T.()  whom  that  Epistle  was  addressed  and 
delivered,  were  much  better  judges  of  its  authenticity  than 
the  converted  Gentiles  to  whom  it  was  not  sent,  and  who  had 
perhaps  no  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  it  until  long 
after  it  was  written. 

III.  Commentators  and  critics  are  by  no  means -agreed 
concerning  the  persons  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  addressed. 
Beza,  Cave,  Scott,  Fabricins,  Bisliop  Tomline,  and  others, 
are  of  opinion  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  believing  Jews 
who  were  dispersed  all  over  the  world.  Grotius  and  Dr. 
Wall  think  tliat  it  was  written  to  all  the  people  of  Israel 
living  out  of  Juda;a.  Michaelis  considers  it  certain  that 
James  wrote  to  persons  already  converted  from  Judaism  to 
Christianity  ;  but  ai  the  same  tune  he  believes,  as  the  apostle 
was  highly  respected  by  the  Jews  in  general,  that  he  wished 
and  designed  that  it  should  also  be  read  by  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  and  that  this  design  and  intention  had  some  influence 
on  the  choice  of  his  materials.  Dr.  Benson  is  of  opinion 
that  this  Epistle  was  addressed  to  the  converted  Jews 
out  of  Palestine;  but  Whitby,  Lardner,  and  after  them 
Mackniorht,  think  it  was  written  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation, 
both  within  and  without  Judsea,  whether  believers  or  not. 
This  opinion  is  grounded  on  some  expressions  in  the  first  ten 
verses  of  the  fourth  chapter,  and  in  the  first  five  verses  of  the 
fifth  chapter,  which  they  suppose  to  be  applicable  to  unbe- 
lievers only.  It  is  true  that  in  the  fifth  chapter  the  apostle 
alludes  to  the  then  impending  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  miseries  which  soon  after  befell  the  unbelieving  Jews; 
but  we  think,  with  Bishop  Tomline,  that  in  these  passages 
the  apostle  alludes  merely  to  the  great  corruptions  into  which 
the  Hebrew  Christians  had  fallen  at  that  time. 

It  does  not  appear  probable  that  James  would  write  part 
of  his  Epistle  to  believers,  and  part  to  unbelievers,  without 
any  mention  or  notice  of  that  distinction.  It  should  also  be 
remembered,  that  this  Epistle  contains  no  general  arguments 
for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  nor  any  reproof  of  those  who 
refused  to  embrace  the  Gospel ;  and,  therefore,  though  Bishop 
Tomline  admits  that  the  inscription  "  to  the  twelve  tribes  that 
are  scattered  abroad"  might  comprehend  both  unbelieving 
and  believing  Jews,  yet  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  intended 
for  the  believing  Jews  only,  and  that  Saint  James  did  nof 
expressly  make  the  discrimination,  because  neither  he  nor 
any  other  apostle  ever  thought  of  writing  to  any  but  Christian 
converts.  "The  object  of  the  apostolical  Epistles,"  he 
further  observes,  "  was  to  confirm,  and  not  to  convert;  tc 
correct  what  was  amiss  in  those  who  did  believe,  and  not  if. 
those  who  did  not  believe.  The  sense  of  the  above  inscriptioi. 
seems  to  be  limited  to  the  believing  Jews  by  what  follows 
almost  immediately, '  The  trial  of  your  faith  worketh  patience.' 
(i.  3.)  And  again,  '  My  brethren,  have  not  the  faith  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  with  respect  of  per- 
sons.' (ii.  1.)  These  passages  could  not  be  addressed  to 
unbelievers."" 

IV.  The  design  of  the  apostle  James,  in  writing  this 
Epistle,  we  may"collect,  from  a  consideration  of  its  conteats,. 
to  be  as  follows  : — 

Firf>t,  to  prevent  the  Jewish  Christians  from  fallings  into 
the  vices  which  abounded  among  the  Jews;  such  as  pride 
in  prosperity,  impatience  under  poverty,  or  any  other  amic~ 
lion ;  unworthy  thoughts  of  God,  and  more  particularly  the- 
looking  upon  him  as  the  author  of  mora4  evil ;  a  valiiing; 
themselves  on  their  faith,  knowledge,  or  right  opiniori, 
without  a  virtuous  practice ;  a  very  criminal  partiality  tor 
the  rich,  and  a  contempt  for  the  poor ;  an  affectation  of  being 
doctors  or  teachers ;  indulging  passion  and  rash  anger,,  envy 
and    uncharitableness,  strife   and   contention;    abusing  tU* 

•  I.ardner'3  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  K-(>0. :  4lo.  vol.  i.  W-^<  3Uk 

•  Bishop  Tomline's  Elements  of  Chrisliao  Theology,  p.  4Z2. 
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noble  faculty  ot  speech,  and  being  guilty  of  the  vices  of  the 
tongue,  such  as  cursing  and  swearing,  slander  and  backbiting, 
and  all  rash  and  unguarded  speeches  whatever.  So,  likewise, 
he  wrote  to  caution  them  against  covetuousness  and  sensual- 
ity, distrusting  the  divine  goodness,  neglecting  prayer,  or 
praying  with  wrong  views,  and  the  want  of  a  due  sense  of 
their  constant  and  immediate  dependence  upon  God. 

Secondly,  to  set  the  Jewish  Christians  right  as  to  the  doc- 
trine oi  justification  tty  faith.  For  as  they  were  not  to  be 
justified  by  the  law,  but  by  the  method  proposed  in  the  Gos- 
pel, and  that  method  was  said  to  be  by  faith  without  the  works 
of  the  law  ,■  they,  some  of  them,  weakly,  and  others,  perhaps, 
wilfully,  perverted  that  discovery;  and  were  for  understanding, 
by  faith,  a  bare  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  without  that 
living,  fruitful,  and  evangelical  faith,  Avhich  "  worketh  by 
ove,"^'  and  is  required  of  all  that  would  be  saved. 

Thirdly,  to  intimate  unto  such  of  them  as  laboured  under 
sickness  or  any  bodily  disorders  occasioned  by  their  crimes, 
that  if  they  were  penitent,  they  might  hope  for  a  miraculous 
cure. 

Fourthly,  another  and  a  principal  reason  of  Saint  James's 
writing  this  Epistle  to  the  Jewish  Christians  at  this  time 
was,  to  prevent  their  being  impatient  under  their  present 
persecutions  or  dark  prospects ;  and  to  support  and  comfort 
them,  by  assuring  them  tnat  the  coming  of  the  l^rd  was  at 
kand.  It  is  evident  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  many 
of  the  Epistles,  that  most  of  the  persecutions  which  befell 
the  Christians  arose  from  the  unbelieving  Jews.  Now,  as 
their  destruction  was  approaching  swiftly,  the  evils,  which 
the  Christians  suffered  from  them,  were  as  swiftly  drawing 
to  an  end.  And  it  was  highly  proper  for  Saint  James  to  put 
them  in  mind  of  these  things ;  for  the  prospect  of  a  speedy 
deliverance  is  one  of  the  greatest  motives  to  patience  under 
any  calamity. 

V.  Conformably  with  this  design,  the  Epistle  divides  itself 
into  three  parts,  exclusive  of  the  mtroduction  (i.  1.)  ;  viz. 

Part  I.  contains  Exhortations, 

1.  To  joyful  patience  under  trials,   (i.  2 — 4.) 

2.  To  ask  wisdom  of  God,  in  faith,  and  with  an  unwavering 
mind.  (5—8.) 

3.  To  humility.  (9—11.) 

4.  To  constancy  under  temptations,  in  which  part  of  the  Epis- 
tle the  apostle  shows  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  but 
the  source  and  giver  of  every  good.  (12 — 18.) 

5.  To  receive  the  word  of  God  with  meekness,  and  to  reduce 
it  to  practice.  (19—27.) 

Part  II.  censures  and  condentns, 

1.  Undue  respect  of  persons  in  their  religious  assemblies, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  love.  (ii.  1 — 9.)  It  is  then 
shown  that  the  wilful  transgression  of  one  commandment 
violates  the  whole  law  of  God.  (10 — 12.) 

2.  Their  mistaken  notions  of  justification  by  faith  without 
works ;  these  mistakes  are  corrected  and  illustrated  by  the 
examples  of  Abraham  and  Rahab.  (ii.  13 — 26.) 

3.  The  affectation  of  being  doctors  or  teachers  of  their  religion ; 
for  as  all  are  offenders,  more  or  less,  so  vices  in  such  a  sta- 
tion would  be  the  more  aggravated,  (iii.  1,  2.)  Hence  the 
apostle  takes  occasion  to  show  the  fatal  effects  of  an 
unbridled  tongue,  together  with  the  difficulty  and  duty  of 
governing  it  (3 — 12.)  ;  and  contrasts  in  a  most  beautiful 
manner  the  nature  and  effects  of  earthly  and  heavenly  wis- 
dom. (13—18.) 

4.  Those  who  indulge  their  lusts  and  passions,  (iv.  1 — 5.) 

5.  The  proud,  who  are  exhorted  to  repentance  and  submission 
to  God.  (6—10.) 

6.  Ccnsoriousness  and  detraction ;  annexed  are  exhortations 
to  immediate  and  constant  dependence  upon  God,  enforced 
by  considerations  of  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  the' 
present  life.  (11 — 17.) 

7.  Those  who  placed  undue  reliance  upon  their  riches,  (v.  1 — 6.) 

Part  111.  contains  Exhortations  and  Cautiwis  ;  viz. 

1 .  An  exhortation  to  patience  and  meekness  under  trials,  in 
the  hope  of  a  speedy  deliverance,  (v.  7 — 1 1.) 

2.  A  caution  against  swearing,  and  an  admonition  to  prayer 
and  praise.  (12,  13.) 

A    Concerning  visiting  the  sick,  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 

(14—18.) 
4.  An  encouragement  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and 

tile  recovery  of  their  offending  brethren.  (19,  20.) 


VI.  This  Epistle  of  James  is  one  o'^the  most  pathetic  and 
instructive  in  the  New  Testament.  Its  style  possesses  all 
that  beautiful  and  elegant  simplicity  which  so  eminently 
characterizes  the  sacred  writers.  Having  been  written  with 
the  design  of  refuting  particular  errors  which  had  been 
introduced  among  the  Jewish  Christians,  it  is  not  so  replete 
with  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  the  Epistles 
of  Paul,  or  indeed  as  the  other  apostolical  Epistles;  but  it 
contains  an  admirable  summary  of  those  practical  duties 
which  are  incumbent  on  all  believers,  and  wnich  it  enforces 
in  a  manner  equally  elegant  and  affectionate.' 


SECTION  III. 

ON  THE  FIRST  GENERAL  EPISTLE  OF  PETER. 

I.  Account  of  the  apostle  Peter. — ^11.  Genuineness  and  ca- 
nonical authority  of  this  Epistle. — III.  To  ■whom  luritteti. — 
IV.  Of  the  place  ivhence  it  was  setit. — Date. — V.  Its  design 
aiid  contents. — VI.  Observations  on  the  style  of  Saint  Peter's 
t-wo  Epistles. 

I.  Simon,  surnamed  Cephas  or  Peter,  which  appellation 
signifies  a  stone  or  rock,  was  the  son  of  Jonas  or  Jonah,  and 
was  born  at  Bethsaida,  on  the  coast  of  the  sea  of  Galilee. 
He  had  a  brother,  called  Andrew,  and  they  jointly  pursued 
the  occupation  of  fishermen  on  that  lake.  Tinese  two  brothers 
were  hearers  of  John  the  Baptist;  from  whose  express 
testimony,  and  their  own  personal  conversation  with  Jesus 
Christ,  they  were  fully  convinced  that  he  was  the  Messiah 
(John  i.  35 — 42.)  ;  and  from  this  time  it  is  probable  that  they 
nad  frequent  intercourse  with  our  Saviour,  and  were  witnesses 
of  some  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  him,  particularly  that 
performed  at  Cana  in  Galilee.  (John  ii.  1,  2.)  Both  Peter 
and  Andrew  seem  to  have  followed  their  trade,  until  Jesus 
Christ  called  them  to  "  follow  him,"  and  promised  to  make 
them  both  "fishers  of  men."  (Matt.  iv.  18, 19.  Mark  i,  17. 
Lukev.  10.)  From  this  time  they  became  his  companions, 
and  when  he  completed  the  numoer  of  his  apostles,  they 
were  included  among  them.  Peter,  in  particular,  was 
honoured  with  his  master's  intimacy,  together  with  James 
and  John.  With  them  Peter  was  present,  when  our  Lord 
restored  the  daughter  of  Jairus  to  life  (Mark  v.  37.  Luke  viii. 
51.)  ;  when  he  was  transfigured  on  the  mount  (Matt.  xvii.  1. 
Mark  ix.  2.  Luke  ix.  28.),  and  during  his  agony  in  the  garden 
(Matt.  xxvi.  36 — 56.  Mark  xiv.  32 — 42.);  and  on  various 
other  occasions  Peter  received  peculiar  marks  of  his  Master's 
confidence.  At  the  time  when  Peter  was  called  to  the  apos- 
tleship,  he  was  married  and  seems  to  have  removed,  in  con- 
sequence, from  Bethsaida  to  Capernaum,  where  his  wife's 
family  resided.  It  appears  also  that  when  our  Lord  left 
Nazareth,  and  came  and  dwelt  at  Capernaum  (Matt.  iv.  13.), 
he  took  up  his  occasional  residence  at  Peter's  house,  whithei 
the  people  resorted  to  him.2 

In  the  evangelical  history  of  this  apostle,  the  distinguish- 
ing features  in  his  character  are  very  signally  portrayed ;  and 
it  in  no  small  degree  enhances  the  credibility  of  the  sacred 
historians,  that  they  have  blended  without  disguise  several 
traits  of  his  precipitance  and  presumption,  with  the  honour- 
able testimony  which  the  narration  of  facts  affords  to  the 
sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  Christ,  and  the  fervour  of  his 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  blessed  Master.  His  ardour  and 
forwardness  are  apparent  on  many  occasions.  He  is  the  first 
to  reply  to  all  questions  proposed  by  our  Lo:d  to  the  whole 
collective  body  of  disciples,  of  which  we  have  a  memorable 
instance  in  Matt.  xvi.  13 — 16.  He  hesitates  not  to  rebuke 
our  Lord  himself,  when  he  first  announced  his  future  suffer- 
ings. The  ardour  of  his  spirit  is  strikingly  evinced  in  his 
venturing  to  walk  on  the  sea  to  meet  his  Master  (Matt.  xiv. 
28 — 31.) ;  and  still  more  decisively  in  his  conduct  towards 
the  high-priest's  servant,  whom  he  smote  with  his  sword, 
and  whose  right  ear  he  cut  off,  when  the  Jewish  officers  were 
about  to  apprehend  our  Lord.^  His  presumption  and  self- 
confidence  sufficiently  appear  in  his  solemn  asseverations 
that  he  would  never  abandon  his  Master  (Matt,  xxvj,  33.) ; 

>  Benson's  Preface  to  Saint  James,  pp.  14—20.  Macknmht's  Preface, 
sect.  2—4.  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  np.  292—314.  Pritii,  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test.  pp. 
67—79.  Ilarwood's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  i  >;;.  216-220.  Heidngger 
Enchirid.  Bibl.  pp.  612—617.  Janssens,  Hermer.eutique  Sacree,  torn,  ii 
pp.  68—72.    See  also  Hug's  Introduction,  vol  '-'   up.  549—584. 

»  Luke  iv.  40.    Matt.  viii.  16.  xvii.  24—27.    Mark  i.  32.  34. 

»  Matt.  xxvi.  51—54.  Mark  xiv.  46,  47.  Luke  xxii.  60,  51.  John  XTiii.  10,  J 1 
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and  his  weakness,  in  his  subseouent  denial  of  Christ :  for, 
though    Peter  followed  him   afar    off  to  the   hiwh-priest's 

Ealace,  when  all  the  other  disciples  forsook  him  and  fled,  yet 
e  thrice  disowned  him,  each  time  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  aggravation.'  It  does  not  appear  that  Peter  followed 
Christ  any  further;  probably  remorse  and  shame  prevented 
him  from  attending  tho  crucifixion,  as  we  find  Saint  John  did. 
On  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection,  after  appearing  to  Mary 
Magdalen  and  some  other  women,  the  next  person  to  whom 
he  showed  himself  was  Peter.  On  another  occasion  (John 
xxi.)  our  Lord  afforded  him  an  opnortunity  of  thrice  nrofess- 
ng  his  love  for  him,  and  chargea  him  to  feed  the  flock  of 
Christ  with  fidelity  and  tenderness. 

After  our  Saviour's  ascension,  Peter  took  an  active  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  infant  church.  It  was  he  who  proposed 
the  election  of  a  successor  to  the  traitor  Judas  (Acts  i.  15 — 
26.),  and  on  the  ensuing  day  of  Pentecost  he  preached  Christ 
so  effectually,  that  three  thousand  souls  were  added  to  the 
church.  (Acts  ii.  14 — 41.)  We  next  find  him,  in  company 
with  John,  healing  a  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the  temple, 
which  was  followed  by  an  address  to  the  people,  many  of 
whom  were  convinced  and  embraced  the  Gospel.  (Acts  iii.) 
He  was  next  imprisoned,  brought  before  the  sanhedrin, 
threatened  and  dismissed,  (iv.)  After  the  death  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  whose  fraud  Peter  detected  and  reprehended 
(v."),  Peter  and  John  preached  successively  at  Samaria  (viii.), 
ana  performed  various  miracles,  (ix.  x^  During  his  apos- 
tolical travels  in  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee,  he  converted 
Cornelius  the  Roman  centurion,  the  first  Gentile  convert  who 
was  admitted  into  the  church  without  circumcision,  or  any 
injunction  to  comply  with  the  Mosaic  observances  (x.)  ;  andi, 
on  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  he  satisfied  the  Jewish  Christians 
that  God  had  granted  repentance  unto  life  to  the  Gentiles  as 
well  as  to  the  Jews.  (xi.  18.)  Soon  after  this,  being  appre- 
hended by  Herod  Agrippa,  a.  d.  44,  who  designed  to  put  nim 
to  death,  Peter  was  miraculously  delivered  by  an  angel,  (xii.) 
In  the  apostolic  council  held  a*  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  49,  Peter 
took  an  active  part,  declaring  his  opinion  most  explicitly, 
that  the  yoke  oi  the  ceremonial  law  ought  not  to  be  imposed 
on  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xv.  7 — 11.)  From  this  time  Peter 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  nor  have  we 
any  certain  information  respecting  his  subsequent  labours. 
It  appears,  however,  that  he  afterwards  preached  at  Antiocli 
(Gal.  ii.  11.) ;  and  from  his  inscribing  his  first  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrew  Christians  dispersed  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Bithynia  (1  Pet.  i.  1,  2.),  he  is  supposed  to 
have  preached  in  those  countries.  At  length  he  arrived  at 
Rome,  in  the  course  of  the  year  63,2  subsequently  to  Paul's 
departure  from  that  city,  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Nero  ;  and,  after  preaching  the  Gospel  for  some  time,  he  was 
crucified  there  with  his  head  downwards.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  adds,  from  an  ancient  tradition  current  in  his 
time,  that  Peter's  wife  suffered  martyrdom  a  short  time  before 
him. 2 

II.  T-  e  genuineness  and  canonical  authority  of  the  first 
Epistle  of  Peter  have  never  been  disputed.  It  appears  to  be 
twice  referred  to  by  Clement  of  Rome;'  it  is  twelve  times 
distinctly  quoted  by  Polycarp,'  and  is  once  cited  in  the  Epistle 
of  the  churches  of^  Vienna  and  Lyons."  It  was  received  by 
Theophilus  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  quoted  by  Papias,  Ire- 
naeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian  ;  and  Eusebius 
informs  us  that  it  was  universally  acknowledjed  to  be  the 
production  of  Saint  Peter  in  the  fourth  century,'  since  which 
time  its  authenticity  has  never  been  questioned. 

III.  Concerning  the  persons  to  whom  this  Epistle  was 
sent,  different  opinions  have  prevailed  ;  Beza,  Grotius,  Cave, 
Mill,  Tillemont,  Dr.  Hales,  Rosenmnller,  Hunr,  and  others, 
suppose  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  Jewish  Christians  who 

«  Matt.  xxvi.  69—75.  Mark  xiv.  60—72.  Liikc  xxii.  51—62.  John  xviii. 
15—18.  26,  27. 

•  We  have  seen  (p.  325.  supra)  that  Saint  Paul  quitted  Rome  in  the  early 
part  of  A.  D.  63,  at  which  time  it  is  evident  that  Saini  Peter  had  not  arrived 
there;  for  if  these  two  eminent  servants  of  Christ  had  met  in  that  city, 
Peter  would  have  been  mentioned  by  Saint  Paul  in  some  of  the  Epistles, 
which  he  wrote  thence,  towards  the  close  of  his  imprisonment. 

»  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  500 — 561. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  388 — 411. 
Scaliger,  Salmasius,  Frederick  Spanheim,  and  others,  have  denied  that 
Saint  Peter  was  ever  at  Rome;  but  the  contrary  opinion  has  been  advo- 
cated by  Cave,  Bishop  Pearson,  I,e  Clerc,  Basna^e,  and  particularly  by 
Dr.  Lardner,  who  has  clearly  shown  that  Peter  never  was  bishop  of  Rome. 
The  pretended  primacy  of  Peter,  on  wliich  the  Romanists  insist  so  much, 
has  been  unanswerably  refuted  by  Dr.  Barrow  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Pope's  Supremacy,  forming  vol.  i.  of  the  folio  edition  of  his  works. 

*  Urdner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  44. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  302. 
» Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  98,  99. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  331,  332. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol,  ii.  p.  152. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  362. 

'  Ibid.  8vo  vol  vl.  pp.  562,  563. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  415. 
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were  scattered  through  the  countries  mentioned  in  the 
inscription ;  while  Lord  Harrington  and  Dr.  Benson  think 
that  it  was  written  to  proselytes  of  the  gate ;  and  Michaelis 
is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  directed  to  the  Jews,  tliat  is,  to 
those  native  heathens  in  Pontus,  &c.  who  were  first  proselytes 
to  Judaism,  and  then  were  converted  to  Christianity.  But 
Estius,  Whitby,  Pott,  Lardner,  Macknight,  and  Bishop 
Tomline,  think  that  it  was  written  to  Christians  in  general, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  residing  in  the  countries  above 
noticed. 

In  this  diversity  of  opinion,  the  onl^  rule  of  determination 
must  be  the  inscription,  together  with  such  other  circum- 
stances as  may  be  collectea  from  the  apostolical  history  or 
the  Epistle  itself.  The  inscription  runs  thus :  Feter,  an 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  strangers  scattered  throughout 
font  us,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  ^sia,  and  Bithynia.  (1  Pet.  i.  l.J 
That  the  persons  here  addressed  were  believing  Jews,  and 
not  believing  Gentiles,  we  apprehend  will  appear  from  the 
following  considerations : — 

1.  Wc  learn  from  Acts  ii.  5.  9.  that  there  were  at  the  feast  of 
Pentecost,  waiting  at  Jerusalem,  Je^o»,  devout  men,  out  of  every 
nation  under  heaven,  dwellers  in  Judxa,  Cappadocia,  in  Pon- 
tus and  Asia.  Whence  it  is  evident  that  there  were  Jews  di\- 
perted  in  those  countries. 

2.  Peter,  by  agreement  among  the  apostles,  had  the  ministri/ 
of  the  circumcision  peculiarly  committed  to  him.  (Gal.  ii.  8.)  It 
is,  therefore,  more  probable  that  he  wrote  to  Jews  than  to  Gen- 
tiles. 

3.  The  persons  to  whom  the  apostle  writes  are  termed  Stran- 
gers,  scattered,  UxfvnJii/Ac: ;  which  word  properly  denotes  strangera 
from  another  country.  Such  were  the  Jews,  who,  through  per- 
secution in  Judia,  fled  into  foreign  countries  ;  whereas  believing 
Gentiles  were  rather  called  Proselytes.   (Acts  ii.  10.) 

4.  They  are  said  to  be  redeemed  from  their  vain  conversation 
received  by  tradition  from  their  fathers  (1  Pet.  i.  18.)  :  in  which 
description  the  apostle  plainly  refers  to  the  traditions  of  the  Jew- 
ish rabbins  and  elders. 

5.  The  persons  to  whom  Peter  writes  are  styled  A  chosen 
generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people 
(1  Pet.  ii.  9.),  which  are  the  praises  of  the  Jewish  people  (Exod. 
xix.  6.),  and  are  in  no  respect  applicable  to  the  Gentiles. 

On  these  grounds  we  conclude  that  this  Epistle  was 
addressed  to  those  dispersed  Hebrew  Christians,  afflicted  in 
their  dispersion,  to  whom  the  apostles  James  and  Paul  had 
respectively  addressed  their  Epistles. 

iV.  It  appears  from  1  Pet.  v.  12,  13.  that  this  Epistle  was 
written  from  Babylon,  and  sent  to  the  Jews  by  "  Silvanus,  a 
faithful  brother;"  but  whether  Babylon  is  to  be  understood 
here,  literally  or  mystically,  as  the  city  of  the  same  name  in 
Mesopotamia  or  Egypt,  or  rather  Rome,  or  Jerusalem,  has 
been  long  and  warmly  contested  by  the  learned.  Bishop 
Pearson,  Mill,  and  Le  Clerc,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  apostle 
speaks  of  Babylon  in  Egypt.  Erasmus,  Drusius,  Beza,  Dr 
Lightfoot,  Basnage,  Beausobre,  Dr.  Cave,  Wetstein,  Drs. 
Benson  and  A.  Clarke,  think  that  Peter  intended  Babylon  in 
Assyria;  Michaelis,  that  it  was  Babylon  in  Mesopotamia,  or 
rather  Seleucia  on  the  Timris.  And  Grotius,  Drs.  Whitby, 
Lardner,  Macknight,  and  Hales,  Bishop  Tomline  and  all  the 
learned  of  the  Romish  communion,  are  of  opinion  that  by 
Babylon  Peter  meant,  figuratively,  Rome,  which  city  is  called 
Babylon  by  the  apostle  John.  (Kev.  xvii.  xviii.) 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  evidence  adduced  for 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  Babylon,  and  of  the  evidence 
for  its  figurative  or  mystical  application  to  Rome,  we  think 
that  the  latter  was  intended,  and  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

1.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  general  testimony  of  anti- 
quity, which.  Dr.  Lardner  remarks,  is  of  no  small  weight. 
Eusebius^  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Papias  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  that  Mark's  Gospel  was  written  at 
the  request  of  Peter's  hearers  in  Rome  ;  and  that  "  Peter  makes 
mention  of  Mark  in  his  first  Epistle,  which  was  written  at  Rome 
itself.  And  that  he  (Peter)  signifies  this,  calling  that  city  figura- 
tively Babylon,  in  these  words,  The  church  -which  is  at  Babylon, 
elected  jointly  -with  you,  saluteth  yon.  And  so  doth  J^fark  my 
son."  This  passage  of  Eusebius  is  transcribed  by  Jerome,^  who 
adds  positively,  that  "Peter  mentions  this  Mark  in  his  first 
Epistle,  figuratively  denoting  Rome  by  the  name  of  Babylon ; 
the  church  7vhich  is  at  Babylon,"  &c.  OGcumenius,  Bode,  and 
other  fathers,  also  understand  Rome  by  Babylon.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  Peter  and  John  gave  to  Rome  the  name  of  Babylon, 


•  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iL  c.  15. 


>  De  Viria  lUust  c.  8, 
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figuratively  to  signify  that  it  would  resemble  Babylon  in  its  idol- 
atry, and  in  its  opposition  to  and  persecution  of  the  church  of 
God:  and  that,  like  Babylon,  it  will  be  utterly  destroyed.  But 
these  things  the  inspired  writers  did  not  think  fit  to  say  plainly 
concerning  Rome,  for  a  reason  which  every  reader  may  under- 
stand. 

2.  From  the  total  silence  of  ecclesiastical  history,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  Peter  ever  visited  Babylon  in  Chaldsea ;  and  Babylon 
in  Egypt  was  too  small  and  insignificant  to  be  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration. 

3.  Silvanus  or  Silas,  the  bearer,  was  the  faithful  brother,  or 
associate  of  Paul  in  most  of  the  churches  which  he  had  planted. 
And  though  he  was  not  at  Rome  with  the  apostle  when  he  wrote 
nis  last  Epistle  to  Timothy,  he  might  naturally  have  come  thither 
soon  after ;  and  have  been  sent  by  Paul  and  Peter  jointly,  to  con- 
firm the  churches  in  Asia  Minor,  &c.  which  he  had  assisted  in 
planting.  But  Silvanus,  Paul,  and  Peter  had  no  connection 
with  Babylon,  which  lay  beyond  their  district ;  and,  therefore,  they 
were  not  likely  at  any  time  to  build  upon  another's  foundation. 
The  Gospel  was  preached  in  Persia  or  Parthia,  by  the  apostle 
Thaddeus,  or  Jude,  according  to  Cosmas ;  and  Abulfaragi  reck- 
ons, that  the  ancient  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament  was 
made  in  his  time,  and  probably  by  his  authority,  for  the  use  of 
the  Oriental  churches.' 

4.  The  Jews,  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  written,  were  fond  of 
mystical  appellations,  especially  in  their  captivities :  Edom  was  a 
frequent  title  for  their  Heathen  oppressors  ;  and,  as  Babylon  was 
the  principal  scene  of  their  first  captivity,  it  was  highly  probable 
that  Rome,  the  principal  scene  of  their  second,  and  which  so 
strongly  resembled  the  former  in  her  "  abominations,  her  idola- 
tries, and  persecutions  of  the  saints,"  should  be  denominated  by 
the  same  title.  And  this  argument  is  corroborated  by  the  similar 
usage  of  the  Apocalypse,  where  the  mystical  application  is  un- 
questionable. (Rev.  xiv.  8.  xvi.  19.  xviii.  2.,  &c.)  It  is  highly 
probable,  indeed,  that  John  borrowed  it  from  Peter ;  or  rather  that 
both  derived  it,  by  inspiration,  from  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
(.xxi.  9.) 

5.  The  second  Epistle  is  generally  agreed  to  have  been  writ- 
en  shortly  before  Peter's  death  ;  but  a  journey  from  Babylon  to 
Rome  (where  he  unquestionably  suflfered)  must  have  employed 
a  long  time,  even  by  the  shortest  route  that  could  be  taken.  And 
Peter  must  have  passed  through  Pontus,  &c.  in  his  way  to  Rome, 
and  therefore  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  for  him  to  write. 
Writing  from  Rome,  indeed,  the  case  was  different,  as  he  never 
expected  to  see  them  more. 

As  Peter  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome,  a.  d.  64  or  65,  and 
we  have  no  evidence  that  he  arrived  there  before  the  year  63, 
we  are  warranted  in  dating  this  Epistle  in  a.  d.  64. 

V.  It  appears  from  the  Epistle  itself  that  it  was  written 
during  a  period  of  general  calamity,  when  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians were  exposed  to  severe  persecutions.  The  design  of 
this  Epistle,  therefore,  is  partly  to  support  them  under  their 
afflictions  and  trials,  and  also  to  instruct  them  how  to  behave 
under  persecution.  It  likewise  appears  from  the  history  of 
that  time,  that  the  Jews  were  uneasy  under  the  Roman  yoke, 
and  that  the  destruction  of  their  polity  was  approaching.  On 
this  account  the  Christians  are  exhorted  to  honour  the  em- 
peror (Nero),  and  the  presidents  whom  he  sent  into  the  pro- 
vinces, and  to  avoid  all  grounds  of  being  suspected  of  sedition 
or  other  crimes  that  would  violate  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
society. — And,  finally,  as  their  character  and  conduct  were 
liable  to  be  aspersed  and  misrepresented  by  their  enemies, 
they  are  exhorted  to  lead  a  holy  life,  that  they  might  stop  the 
mouths  of  their  enemies,  put  their  calumniators  to  shame, 
and  win  others  over  to  their  religion,  by  their  holy  and  Chris- 
tian conversation. 

The  Epistle  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions, exclusive  of  the  introduction  and  conclusion. 
7%e  Introdudlon.  (i.  1,  2.) 
Sect.   1.  contains  an  exhortation  of  the  Jewish  Christians  to 
persevere  steadfastly  in  the  faith  with  all  patience  and  cheer- 
fulness, and  to  maintain  a  holy  conversation,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  suflerings  and  persecutions.      This  is  enforced 
by  the  consideration  of  the  peculiar  blessings  and  privileges 
which  were  fireely  bestowed  upon  them.  (i.  .3—25.  ii.  1—10.) 
Sect.  2.  comprises  an  exhortation, 
I  To  a  holy  conversation  in  general,  (ii.  U,  12  ) 
li.  To  a  particular  discharge  of  their  several  duties,  as 
Dutiful  subjects  to  their  eovereit;n.  (13—13.) 
Servants  to  their  masters.  fl6— &.) 
Husbands  to  tlieir  vrivea.  (iii.  1 — 13.) 


I  Lardner,  8vo.  voL  v.  p.  272. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  55.    Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  p.  30. 


Sect.  3.  contains  an  exhortation  to  patience,  subnussion,  aad 
to  holiness  of  life,  enforced, 

i.  By  considering  the  example  of  Christ,  (iii.  14—18.) 

ii.  By  reminding  them  how  God  punished  the  disobedient  in  the  days  of 
Noah.  (19—22.) 

iii.  By  reminding  them  of  the  example  of  Christ,  and  that  by  their 
conversion  they  became  dead  to  the  flesh,  (iv.  1—6.) 

iv.  By  showing  them  the  approaching  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity. 

v.  By  showing  them  that,  under  the  Gospel,  they  should  consider  afflic- 
tion as  their  portion,  and  as  matter  of  joy.  (12 — 19.) 

Sect.  4.  Directions  to  the  ministers  of  the  churches,  and  thfi 
people,  how  to  behave  towards  each  other,  (v.  1 — 11.) 
The  Conclusion,  (v.  12 — 14.) 

VI.  As  the  design  of  this  Epistle  is  excellent,  so  its  ex- 
cellence, in  the  judgment  of  the  best  critics,  does  not  fall 
short  of  its  design.  Erasmus  pronounces  it  to  be  worthy  of 
the  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  adds  that  it  is  sparing  in  words, 
but  full  of  sense.  That  great  critic,  Joseph  Scaliger,  calls  it 
majestic ;  and  Osterwald^  says  that  the  first  EpisUe  of  Peter 
is  one  of  the  finest  books  in  the  New  Testament,  that  the 
second  is  written  with  great  strength  and  majesty,  and  that 
both  of  them  evidently  snow  their  divine  origin.  Every  part, 
indeed,  of  Peter's  writings  indicates  a  mind  that  lelt  the 
power  of  the  doctrines  he  delivered,  and  a  soul  that  glowed 
with  the  most  ardent  zeal  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  His 
style  expresses  the  noble  vehemence  and  fervour  of  his  spirit, 
his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and  his  strong  assurance 
of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  its  doctrines.  Little  solicitous 
about  the  choice  or  harmonious  disposition  of  words,  his 
thoughts  eind  his  heart  were  absorbed  with  the  grand  truths 
whicn  he  was  divinely  commissioned  to  proclaim,  and  the 
indispensable  obligation  of  Christians  to  adorn  their  profes- 
sion by  a  holy  life.  Hence,  in  his  first  Epistle,  he  writes 
with  such  energy  and  rapidity  of  style,  that  we  can  scarcely 
perceive  the  pauses  of  his  discourse,  or  the  distinction  of  his 
periods.  And  in  his  second  Epistle  he  exposes  with  holy  in- 
dignation and  vehemence  the  aoandoned  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  those  false  teachers  and  false  prophets,  who  in  tnose 
early  times  sprang  up  in  the  Christian  church,  and  dissemi- 
nated their  pernicious  tenets  with  so  much  art  and  cunning. 
His  prophetic  description  of  the  general  conflagration,  and  of 
the  end  of  all  terrestrial  things  (2  Pet.  iii.  8 — 12.),  is  very* 
awful.  We  see  the  planetary  heavens,  and  this  our  earth, 
enveloped  in  the  devouring  flames  :  we  hear  the  groans  of  an  ex- 
piring world,  and  the  crash  of  nature  tumbling  into  universal 
ruin.  How  solemn  and  aflfecting  is  this  practical  inference ! 
(2  Pet.  iii.  11.)  ^^  Seeing  then  that  all  these  things  shall  be 
dissolved,  what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all  lioly 
conversation  and  godliness.''''  The  meanest  soul  and  lowest 
imagination  cannot  think  of  that  time,  and  the  awful  de- 
scription of  it  which  we  meet  with  in  this  place,  and  in 
several  other  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  without  the  greatest 
emotion  and  the  deepest  impressions.^ 


SECTION  IV. 

ON   THE    SECOND    GENERAL   EPISTLE    OF    PETER. 

I.  Its  genuineness    and   canonical    authority.  — 11.  Date. — 
III.   Scope  and  synopsis  of  its  contents. 

I.  Some  doubts  were  entertained  by  the  primitive  churches 
respecting  the  authenticity  of  this  Epistle,  which  has  been 
received  as  the  genuine  production  of  Peter  ever  since  the 
fourth  century,  except  by  the  Syrian  church,  in  which  it  is 
read  as  an  excellent  book,  though  not  of  canonical  authority. 
We  have,  however,  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  ge- 
nuineness and  authenticity.  Clement  of  Rome''  has  three 
allusions  to  the  second  chapter,  and  one  to  the  third  chapter 
of  this  Epistle ;  and  it  is  twice  referred  to  by  Hermas,*  once 
by  Justin  Martyr,^'  and  also  by  Athenagoras.'  Although  this 
Epistle  does  not  appear  to  be  cited  by  any  writer  of  the  third 

»  Nouv.  Test  pp.  27b.  28i.  edit  Neufchatel,  1772.  folio. 
3  Blackwall's  Sacred  Classics,  vol.  i.  pp.  302—301.     Pritii,  Introd.  ad  Nov 
Test.  pp.  79—89.    Macknight's  Preface  to  1  Peter.    Benson's  History  of 


Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5S1 — 599. 

*  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  45. ;  4to.  vul.  i  n.  302. 
» Ibid.  8to.  vol.  ii.  p.  61. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  .^'1 

•  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  126. ;  4to,  vol.  i.  p.  347. 
'  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  186. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  381. 
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century,'  vet  in  the  fourth  and  following  centuries  it  waa 
aclMiowleaged  by  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  the  coun- 
cil of  Laodicea,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  Rufinus,  Auguetinc, 
and  all  subsequent  wniers.  Eusebius'  places  it  among  the 
A»T/xf),c/u»su  Tfei<fti,  or  books  whose  canonical  authority  was 
doubted  by  some,  though  mentioned  and  approved  by  most  of 
the  ancients,  but  he  plainly  distinguishes  it  from  such  as  were 
confessedly  spurious.  He  also  relates,'  from  the  tradition  of 
fiis  predecessors,  that,  though  it  was  not  acknowledged  as  part 
of  the  New  Testament,  yet,  because  to  many  it  seemed  use- 
ful, it  was  diligently  read  together  with  tiie  other  Scriptures. 
On  this  statement  of  Eusebius,  Le  Cierc  forcibly  remarks, 
that  if  it  had  not  been  Peter's  it  would  not  have  seemed  use- 
ful to  any  man  of  tolerable  prudence,  seeing  the  writer  in 
many  places  pretends  to  be  Peter  himself;  Tor  it  would  be 
noxious  on  account  of  its  being  a  forgery,  as  well  as  unpardonT 
able  in  any  man  to  forge  another  man's  name,  or  pretend  to 
be  the  person  he  is  not.*  After  a  diligent  comparison  of  the 
first  Epistle  with  that  which  is  ascribed  to  Peter  as  the 
Becond,  Michaelis  pronounces  the  agreement  between  them  to 
be  such,  that,  if  the  second  was  not  written  by  Peter,  as  well 
as  the  first,  the  person  who  forged  it  not  only  possessed  the 

flower  of  imitation  in  a  very  unusual  degree,  but  understood 
ikewise  the  design  of  the  first  Epistle,  with  which  the  an- 
ciente  do  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted.  Now,  if  this 
bo  true,  the  supposition  that  the  second  Epistle  was  not 
written  by  Peter  liimself  involves  a  contradiction.  Nor  is  it 
credible,  that  a  pious  impostor  of  the  first  or  second  century 
should  have  imitated  Peter  so  successfully  as  to  betray  no 
marks  of  a  forgery ;  for  the  spurious  proauctions  of  tnose 
ages,  which  were  sent  into  the  world  under  the  name  of  the 
apostles,  are  for  the  most  part  very  unhappy  imitations,  and 
discover  evident  marks  that  they  were  not  written  by  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  ascribed.  Other  productions  of 
this  kind  betray  their  origin  by  the  poverty  of  their  materials, 
or  by  the  circumstance,  that,  instead  of  containing  original 
thoughts,  they  are  nothing  more  than  a  rhapsody  of  senti- 
ments collected  from  various  parts  of  the  Biole,  and  put  to- 
trether  without  plan  or  order.  This  charge  cannot  possibly  be 
faid  to  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  which  is  so  far  from  con- 
taining materials  derived  from  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  that 
the  third  chapter  exhibits  the  discussion  of  a  totally  new  sub- 
ject. Its  resemblance  to  the  Epistle  of  Jude  will  be  hardly 
urged  as  an  argument  against  it;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  was,  in  respect  to  the  Epis- 
tle of  Jude,  the  original  and  not  the  copy.  Lastly,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  even  for  a  man  of  the  greatest  talents,  to  forge 
a  writing  in  the  name  of  another,  without  sometimes  insert- 
ing what  the  pretended  author  either  would  not  or  could  not 
have  said ;  and  to  support  the  imposture  in  so  complete  a 
manner,  as  not  to  militate,  in  a  single  instance,  either  against 
his  character,  or  against  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Now  in 
the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  though  it  has  been  a  subject  of 
examination  full  seventeen  hundred  years,  nothing  has  hither- 
to been  discovered  which  is  unsuitable  either  to  the  apostle 
or  to  the  apostolic  age.  We  have  no  reason,  therefore  to* 
believe  that  the  secona  Epistle  of  Peter  is  spurious,  especially 
as  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  what  motive  could  nave  in- 
duced a  Christian,  whether  orthodox  or  heretic,  to  attempt  the 
fabrication  of  such  an  Epistle,  and  then  falsely  ascribe  it  to 
Peter.* 

Various  reasons,  indeed,  have  been  assigned,  why  this 
Epistle  was  not  earlier  acknowledged  as  the  writing  of  Peter. 
Jerome  informs  us  that  the  difference  of  style  between  this 
and  tiie  former  Epistle  was  in  his  day  the  principal  cause  of 
its  authenticity  being  disputed ;  and  the  same  objection  has 
been  adopted  by  Salmasius  and  other  modern  writers.  But 
this  remarkable  difference  in  style  is  confined  to  the  second 
chapter  of  the  second  Epistle.      No  objection,  however,  can 

»  Tlie  second  Epistle  of  Peter  was  first  placed  amnng  the  disputed 
writings  ofthe  New  Testament  by  Orijen.  (Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  ▼!.  c.  25.) 
It  it  natural  to  eupnose,  that  if,  from  incidental  causes,  the  second  EpisUe 
of  Peter  did  not  become  known  so  early  as  the  first,  some  churches, 
which  had  for  a  length  of  time  been  accustomed  to  read  only  one  Epistle 
of  Peter,  might  hesitate  to  receive  another.  Suspicion  might  also  have 
arisen  against  the  genuineness  of  Uiis  Epistle,  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
brought  from  Asia  Minor,  the  abode  of  the  Montanists,  who  were  accused 
of  a  dispoBilion  to  fabricate  new  writings.  (Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  ri.  c. 
SO.)  More  especially  may  this  have  been  the  case,  as  the  passage,  2  Pet.  ii. 
20.,  could  be  urged  in  vindication  of  the  rigour  of  the  Montanistic  disci- 
pline :  or,  the  departure  of  the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor  from  the  cus- 
tomary mode  of  celebrating  the  Easter  solemnities,  may  have  produced  in 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Christians  an  indisposition  to  receive  this  book. 
Schmucker's  Biblical  Theology,  vol,  i.  p.  122.,  where  various  writers  are 
enumerated  who  have  riiidicated  the  genuineness  of  this  Epistle. 

•  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  25.  •  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 

•  Clenci,  Hist.  EccL  p.  442.  note 

•  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  p.  350. 


be  drawn  from  this  circumstance ;  for  the  subject  of  that 
chapter  is  different  from  the  rest  of  Peter's  writings,  and 
nothing  is  so  well  known  as  that  different  subjects  suggest 
different  styles.  Furtlier,  when  a  person  expresses  his  own 
sentiments,  he  writes  in  his  own  proper  style,  whatever  that 
may  be ;  but  when  he  translates  from  another,  he  naturally 
follows  the  genius  of  the  original,  and  adopts  the  figures  and 
metaphors  of  the  author  before  him.  Peter,  when  describ 
ing  the  character  of  some  flagitious  impostors,  feels  an  in- 
dignation which  he  cannot  suppress  :  it  breaks  out,  therefore, 
in  the  bold  and  animated  figures  of  some  ancient  Hebrew 
writer,  who  had  left  behind  him  a  description  of  the  false 
prophets  of  his  own,  or,  perhaps,  of  earlier  times.^ 

To  these  considerations  we  may  add,  that,  being  written  a 
short  lime  before  the  apostle's  martyrdom,  and  not  having  been 
so  publicly  avowed  by  him,  and  clearly  known  to  be  his,  the 
scrupulous  caution  of  the  church  hesitated  about  admitting  i* 
into  the  sacred  canon,  until  internal  evidince  convinced  the 
most  competent  judges  that  it  was  fully  entitled  to  that  high 
distinction.  And  since  this  Epistle,  having  passed  through 
so  severe  and  accurate  a  scrutiny,  was  received  as  genuine  By 
those  who  were  in  those  early  times  most  capable  of  deciding, 
and  who  have  given  sufficient  evidence  of  their  care  and  capa- 
city forjudging  of  its  authenticity, — and  since  ithas  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  in  every  manuscript  and  ancient  version  (the 
Syriac  excepted), — we  have  every  satisfactory  external  proof 
that  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  is  the  undouhted  production 
of  that  holy  and  zealous  apostle.  Let  us  now  briefly  considei 
the  internal  evidence  for  its  authenticity. 

1.  The  writer  styles  himself  Symcon  Peter  (i.  1.  Gr.)  ;  from 
which  circumstance  we  conclude  that  this  Epistle  waa  written 
by  the  apostle  Peter.  Should  it  be  objected  that,  the  apostle'* 
name  was  Simon,  not  Simeon,  Dr.  Macknight  replies,  that  though 
his  name  was  commonly  written  Simon  in  Greek,  yet  its  Hebrew 
form  was  Simeon ;  and  so  it  is  written  in  the  Old  Testament 
history  of  Jacob's  sons,  and  so  Peter  is  expressly  termed  in  Actfc 
XV.  14.  (Gr.)  It  has  further  been  objected,  that  in  the  first 
Epistle,  which  is  unquestionably  genuine,  he  has  styled  himself 
simply  Peter,  and  not  Simon  Peter.  But  it  is  worthy  of  obser- 
vation, that  Saint  Luke  has  called  this  apostle  Simon  Peter,  and 
that  Saint  John  has  given  him  that  name  not  less  than  seventeen 
times  in  his  Gospel, — perhaps  (Dr.  Macknight  thinks)  to  show 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Epistle  which  begins  with  Symeon 
Peter,  a  servant  and  an  apostle,  &c.  The  same  eminent  critic 
is  further  of  opinion,  that  though  Peter's  surname  only  is  men- 
tioned in  the  inscription  of  the  first  letter,  because  he  was  suffi- 
ciently known  by  it,  yet  he  might,  for  the  greater  dignity,  insert 
his  name  complete  in  the  second  Epistle,  because  he  intended 
authoritatively  to  rebuke  the  false  teachers  who  had  already  arisen, 
or  might  thereafter  arise.  Since,  therefore,  Symeon  Peter  is  the 
same  as  Simon  Peter,  no  objection  can  be  raised  against  the 
authenticity  of  this  Epistle  on  account  of  the  name ;  neither  doei 
it  afford  any  countenance  to  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  that  this 
Epistle  was  written  by  Simeon  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  suc- 
ceeded James  the  Lord's  brother, — an  opinion  that  is  not  only 
destitute  of  all  authority  from  antiquity,  but  is  also  inconsistent 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Epistle  itself. 

2.  There  are  several  incidental  allusions  to  particular  circum< 
•lances  in  this  Epistle  which  answer  to  no  other  person  but 
Peter.  Thus,  the  writer  of  it  testifies  that  he  must  shortly  put 
off  his  tabernacle,  even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  had  thoion  him, 
(2  Pet.  i.  14.)  Now  Christ  foretold  or  showed  this  to  none  of 
his  apostles  besides  Peter.  (John  xxi.  19.)  Again,  the  writer 
of  this  Epistle  was  with  Christ  upon  the  mount  at  his  transfigu- 
ration, beheld  his  majesty,  and  heard  the  voice  of  the  Father, 
from  heaven,  when  he  was  with  Christ,  on  the  holy  mount.  (2 
Pet.  i.  16 — 18.)  Now  there  were  only  three  of  Christ's  aposlJea 
permitted  to  witness  this  transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  1,  %.),  viz. 
Peter,  James,  and  John.  The  Epistle  in  question,  therefore,  must 
be  written  by  one  of  them,  and,  consequently,  must  be  of  apos- 
tolical authority ;  but  as  it  never  was  ascribed  to  James  or  John, 
nor  is  there  any  reason  for  attributing  it  to  them,  it  follows  that 
this  Epistle  is  the  production  of  Peter. — Once  more  the  author 
of  it  calls  this  his  second  Epistle  (iii.  1.)  and  intimates  that  he 
wrote  both  his  letters  to  the  same  persons,  viz.  the   beUevmg 

«  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Sherlock,  which  has  been  generally 
adopted.  Bishop  Tomline,  however,  deems  this  conjecture  very  improba- 
ble, and  accounts  for  the  difference  of  style  in  the  second  chapter  of  this 
Epistle,  by  supposing  that  the  apostle's  pen  was  guided  by  a  higher  degree 
of  inspiration  than  when  writing  in  a  didactic  manner,  and  that  he  wrote 
with  the  animation  and  energy  of  the  prophetic  style ;  but  he  does  not 
think  that  there  is  any  tiling,  either  in  phrase  or  sentimeJit,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  acknowledged  writings  of  Saint  Peitr.  Elements  of 
Christian  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  490. 
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Hebrews.  Compare  1  Pet  i.  1.  and  2  Pet.  i.  1.  with  2  Pet  iii. 
I,  2.  Consequently,  as  the  authenticity  of  the  first  Epistle  was 
never  disputed,  the  second  was  unquestionably  written  by  the 
same  person,  vii.  Peter. 

3.  Whoever  wrote  this  Epistle  calls  Paul  his  beloveJ  brother 
(iii.  15,  16.V  commends  him,  and  approves  the  authority  of  his 
Epistles,  which  none  but  an  apostle  could  venture  to  afTirm. 

4.  A  holy  and  apostolical  spirit  breathes  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  Epistle  ;  in  which  we  find  predictions  of  things  to  come, 
and  admonitions  against  felse  teachers  and  apostasy,  together 
with  exhortations  to  a  godly  life,  and  condemnations  of  sin,  de- 
livered with  an  earnestness  and  feeling  which  show  the  author 
to  have  been  incapable  of  imposing  a  forged  writing  upon  the 
world  :  and  that  his  sole  design  in  this  Epistle  was  to  promote 
the  interests  of  truth  and  virtue  in  the  world. 

5.  Lastly,  the  style  is  the  same  in  both  Epistles.  The  sen- 
tences in  the  second  Epistle  are  seldom  fluent  and  well  rounded, 
but  they  have  the  same  extension  as  those  in  the  first'  There 
are  also  repetitions  of  the  same  words,  and  allusions  to  the  same 
events.  Thus  the  word  ayxs-po^n,  conversation  or  behaviour, 
which  is  so  peculiar  to  the  first  Epistle,^  likewise  occurs  in  the 
second, 3  though  lc86  frequently  than  in  the  former.  So  the  deluge, 
which  is  not  a  common  subject  in  the  apostolical  Epistles,  is 
mentioned  in  1  Pet  iii.  20.,  and  also  in  2  Pet.  ii.  5. ;  and  in  both 
places  the  circumstance  is  noted,  that  eight  persons  only  were 
saved,  though  in  neither  place  does  the  subject  require  that  the 
number  should  be  particularly  specified.  Michaelis  observes  that 
Peter  was  not  the  only  apostle  who  knevs'  how  many  persons 
were  saved  in  the  ark ;  but  he  only,  who  by  habit  had  acquired  a 
familiarity  with  the  subject,  would  ascertain  the  precise  number, 
where  his  argument  did  not  depend  upon  it 

The  result  of  all  these  evidences,  both  external  and  internal, 
IS,  that  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  is  unquestionably  the 

Sroduction  of  that  apostle,  and  claims  to  be  received  and  sta- 
led with  the  same  devout  care  and  attention  as  the  rest  of 
the  inspired  writings  of  the  New  Testament^ 

n.  That  Peter  was  old  and  near  his  death,  when  he  wrote 
this  Epistle,  is  evident  from  ch.  i.  14. ;  and  that  it  was  written 
soon  after  the  first  Epistle,  appears  from  the  apology  he 
makes  H.  13.  15.)  for  writing  this  second  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brew Christians.  Dr.  Lardner  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that, 
soon  after  the  apostle  had  sent  away  Silvanus  with  his  first 
letter  to  the  Christians  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Bithynia,  some  persons  came  from  those  countries 
to  Rome  (whither  there  was  a  frequent  and  general  resort 
from  all  parts),  who  brought  him  information  concerning  the 
state  of  religion  among  them.  These  accounts  induced  him 
to  write  a  second  time,  most  probably  at  the  beginning  of 
A.  D,  65,  in  order  to  establish  in  the  faith  the  Christians  arnong 
whom  he  had  laboured. 

III.  The  scope  of  this  Epistle  is  to  confirm  the  doctrines 
and  instructions  delivered  in  the  former;  to  establish  the 
Hebrew  Christians  in  the  truth  and  profession  of  the  Gospel ; 
to  caution  them  against  false  teachers,  whose  tenets  and  prac- 
tices he  largely  describes ;  and  to  warn  them  to  disregard 
those  profane  scoffers,  who  made  or  should  make  a  mock  of 
Christ's  coming  to  judgment;  which  having  asserted  and 
described,  he  exhorts  them  to  preioare  for  that  event  by  a  holy 
and  unblameable  conversation.  The  Epistle  consists  of  three 
parts;  viz. 

Part  L   The  Introduction,  (i.  1,  2.) 

Part  IL  Having  stated  the  Bkssi7igs  to  which  God  had  called 
them,  the  Apostle, 

Sect.  1.  Exhorts  the  Christians,  who  had  received  these  pre- 
cious gifts,  to  endeavour  to  improve  in  the  most  substantial 
graces  and  virtues,  (i.  3— -11.) 

Sect.  2.  To  this  he  incites  them, 

i.  From  the  firmness  of  true  teachers,  (i.  12—21.) 

ii.  From  the  wickedness  of  false  teachers,  whose  tenets  and  practices 

he  exposes,  and  predicts  the  divine  judgments  against  them,  (ii.) 
Sect.  3.  He  guards  them  against  scoffers  and  impostors,  who, 
he   foretells,   would  ridicule  their  expectation  of  Christ's 
coming : — 
i.  By  confuting  their  false  assertions,  (iii.  1—7.) 

ii.  By  shewing  the  reason  why  that  great  day  was  delayed;  and  de- 
scribmg  its  circumstances  and  consequencj;s,  adding  suitable  exhorta- 
tions and  encouragements  to  diUgence  and  holiness,  (iii.  8—14.) 
Part  HL  The  Conclusion,  in  which  the  Apostle, 
Sect.  1.  Declares  the  agreement  of  his  doctrine  with  that  of 
Saint  Paul.  (iii.  15,  16.) 

'  See  (he  observations  on  Saint  Peter's  style,  p.  362.  supra. 
See  1  Pet.  i.  15. 18.  ii.  12.  iii.  1,  2. 10.  »  2Pet.  ii.  7.  iii.  U. 


Sect.  2.  And  repeats  the  sum  of  the  Epistle,  (iii.  17,  18.) 
On  account  of  the  similarity  of  style  and  subject  between 
the  second  chanter  of  this  epistle  and  that  of  Jude,  Dr.  Ben- 
son and  Michaelis  place  the  latter  immediately  after  the  second 
Epistle  of  Peter. < 


SECTION  V. 

ON    THE    FIRST    GENERAL    EPISTLE    OF    JOHN. 

I.  Genuineness  and  canonical  authority. — IL  Date. — TIL  Of 
the  persons  to  -whom  this  E[)i»tle  ivns  ivritten. — IV.  lis 
occasion  and  scope. — Account  of  the  false  teachers  -whose 
principles  are  refuted  by  the  apostle.-^\.  Synopsis  of  its 
contents.— VI.  The  question  concerning  the  authenticity  of 
the  disputed  clause  in  1  John  v.  7,  8.  considered. 

L  Although  no  name  is  prefixed  to  this  book,  its  authenti- 
city as  a  genuine  production  of  the  apostle  John  is  unques- 
tionable. It  was  almost  universally  received  as  his  compo- 
sition in  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  and  appears  to  be 
alluded  to  by  Hermas.*  It  is  distinctly  cited  by  Polycarp,f 
and  in  the  Epistle  of  the  churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,' 
and  is  declared  to  be  genuine  by  Papias,^  Irenseus,^  Clement 
of  Alexandria,!"  TertuUian,"  Crimen, '2  Cyprian,  Eusebius, 
Athanasius,and  all  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers."  A  still 
more  decisive  testimony  is  the  fact  that  it  is  found  in  the 
Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  executed  at  the  close 
of  the  first  or  very  early  in  the  second  century,  and  which 
contains  only  those  books  of  the  New  Testament,  respecting 
whose  authenticity  no  doubts  were  ever  entertained.  But, 
besides  this  external  proof,  we  have  the  strongest  internal 
evidence  that  this  Epistle  was  written  by  the  apostle  John, 
in  the  very  close  analogy  of  its  sentiments  and  expressions 
to  those  of  his  Gospel.'-'  There  is  also  a  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity in  the  style  of  this  apostle,  and  particularly  in  this 
Epistle.  His  sentences,  considered  separately,  are  exceed- 
ingly clear  and  intelligible;  but,  when  we  search  for  theii 
connexion,  we  frequency  meet  with  greater  difficulties  than 
we  experience  even  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  Artless  simpli- 
city and  benevolence,  blended  with  singular  modesty  and 
candour,  together  with  a  wonderful  sublimity  of  sentiment, 
are  the  chai'acteristics  of  this  Epistle ;  in  which  John  appears 
to  have  delivered  liis  conceptions  as  they  arose  in  his  mind, 
and  in  the  form  of  aphorisms,  in  order  that  they  might  pro- 
duce the  greater  effect.  In  his  Gospel  John  does  not  content 
himself  with  simply  affirming  or  denying  a  thing,  but  denies 
its  contrary  to  strengthen  his  affirmation  ;  and  in  like  manner, 
to  strengthen  his  denial  of  a  thing,  he  affirms  its  contrary. 
See  John  i.  20.  iii.  36.  v.  24.  vi.  22.  The  same  manner  of 
expressing  things  strongly  occurs  in  this  Epistle.  See  ii.  4. 
27.  and  iv.  2,  3.  In  his  Gospel  also,  Saint  John  frequently 
uses  the  pronoun  or  cCtk,  uutm,  rovro,  this,  in  order  to  express 
.things  emphatically.  See  i.  19.  iii.  19.  vi.  29.  40.  50.  and 
xvii.  3.  In  the  Epistle  the  same  emphatical  mode  of  ex- 
pression obtains.  Compare  i.  5.  ii.  25.  iii.  23.  v.  3.  4.  6. 
and  14.'^ 

II.  With  regard  to  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  there  is  a  con 
siderable  diversity  of  opinion.  Drs.  Benson,  Hales,  and 
others,  place  it  in  the  year  C8 ;  Bishop  Tomline  in  69 ; 
Lampe,  after  the  first  Jewish  war,  and  before  the  apostle's 
exile  in  Patmos ;  Dr.  Lardner,  a.  d.  80,  or  even  later ;  Mill 
and  Le  Clerc,  in  a,  d.  91  or  92;  Beausobre,  L'Enfant,  and 
Du  Pin,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century ;  and  Grotius,  Ham- 
mond, Whitby,  Michaelis,  and  Macknight,  place  it  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  without  specifying  the  precise 
year.  The  most  probable  of  these  various  opinions  is  that 
which  assigns  an  early  date  to  this  Epistle,  viz.  before  the 

*  Pritii  Introd.  ad  Lect.  Nov  Test.  pp.  90—99.  Moldenhawer,  Introd.  ad 
Libros  Bibhcos,  pp.  352— 35.5.  Heidegger,  Enchirid.  Bibl.  pp.  G24— 628.  Ben- 
son on  the  Catholic  Epistles,  pp  321—329.  Lardner's  VVorks,  9vo.  vol.  vi 
pp.  562  683. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  411—425.  Macknight's  Preface  to  2  Peter 
Rlichaeiis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  346 — 363. 

»  Lardrier's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  61. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  311. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  99.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  332. 

'  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  152. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  362. 

» Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  106.  109.  113. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  337. 340. 

»  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  168. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  370. 
«»  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii,  p.  227. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  403. 
»»  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  275. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  429. 
'« Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  481. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  540. 
'»  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  vi.  p.  584,  535. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  5<:J  ,526. 
>*  See  several  instances  of  this  analogy,  supra,  v^I.  I.  pp.  51,  52.  note: 
<•  Lampe,  Commentarius  in  Evangelium  Joiiannis,  torn.  i.     Prolegomena, 
p.  lOi.    Macknight's  Preface  to  I  John,  sect.  2.    Langii,  Hermenediticf 
Sacra,  pars  ii.     De  Interpretationc  Epistolarum  Johannis,  pp.  167-^17Sl 


Sbct.  v.] 

destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish 
polity.     For, 

1.  In  the  Jirtt  place,  The  expression  in  ii.  18.,  //  it  the  latt 
hour,  is  more  applicable  to  the  last  hour  or  time  of  tlie  duration 
of  the  Jewish  state  than  to  any  later  period,  especiiilly  as  the 
apostle  adds — ^nd  as  ye  have  heard  that  Antichrist  is  coming, 
even  so  novi  there  have  been  many  Antichrists  ;  -whence  lue 
kno-w  that  it  it  the  last  hour  :  in  which  passage  the  apostle 
evidently  alludes  to  our  Lord's  prediction  concerning  the  spring- 
ing up  of  false  Christs,  false  teachers,  and  false  prophets,  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  (Matt.  xxiv.  5 — 25.)  Some  critics, 
however,  contend  that  the  "last  time"  may  allude,  not  to  the 
nestruction  of  that  city,  but  to  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age. 
But  Michaelis  confirms  the  propriety  of  this  argument  for  the 
early  date  of  this  Epistle,  by  observing  that  John's  Gospel  was 
opposed  to  heretics,  who  maintained  the  same  opinions  as  arc 
opposed  in  this  Epistle;  which  tenets  he  has  confuted  by  argu- 
ment in  his  Gospel,  whereas  in  the  Epistle  he  expresses  only 
hia  disapprobation.  Michaelis,  therefore,  concludes,  that  the 
Epistle  was  written  before  the  Gospel  ;  because  if  Saint  John 
had  already  given  a  complete  confutation  when  he  wrote  this 
Epistle,  he  would  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  have  again 
declared  the  falsehood  of  such  opinions. 

2.  Secondly,  the  expression  (ii.  13,  14.),  Ye  have  knotvn  him 
from  the  beginning;  applies  better  to  the  disciples,  immediately 
before  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  than  to  the  few  who  might  have 
been  alive  at  the  late  date  which  some  critics  assign  to  this 
Epistle.  In  the  verses  just  cited,  the  fathers  or  elders  are  twice 
distinguished  from  the  "  young-  men"  and  the  "  children,"  by 
this  circumstance,  that  they  had  seen  him  during  his  ministry,  or 
after  his  resurrection.  Thirty-five  years  after  our  Lord's  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension,  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  many  such 
persons  might  have  been  alive ;  whereas  in  98,  or  even  in  92,  there 
could  not  have  been  many  persons  alive  of  that  description. 

To  these  two  arguments  for  the  early  date  of  John's  first 
Epistle,  Ur.  Hales  nas  added  the  three  following,  which  have 
not  been  noticed  by  any  other  biblical  critic  : 

1.  As  the  other  apostles,  James,  Jude,  Paul,  and  Peter,  had 
written  Cathohc  Epistles  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  especially,  it 
IS  likely,  that  one  of  the  principal  "  pillars  of  the  church,"  the 
greatest  surety  of  the  mother-church,  the  most  highly  gifted  and 
illuminated  of  all  the  apostles  of  the  circumcision,  and  the 
beloved  disciple,  would  not  be  deficient  likewise  in  this  labour 
of  love. 

2.  Nothing  could  tend  so  strongly  to  establish  the  faith  of  the 
early  Jewish  converts  as  the  remarkable  circumstances  of  our 
Lord's  crucifixion,  exhibiting  the  accomplishment  of  the  ancient 
types  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  respecting  Christ's 
passion,  or  sufferings  in  the  flesh.  These  John  alone  could  record, 
as  he  was  the  only  eye-witness  of  that  last  solemn  scene  among 
the  apostles.  To  these,  therefore,  he  alludes  in  the  exordium  as 
well  as  to  the  circumstances  of  our  Lord's  appearances  after  the 
resurrection ;  and  to  these  he  again  recalls  their  attention  in  that 
remarkable  reference  to  "  the  -water"  at  his  baptism,  to  "  the  -water 
and  blood"  at  liis  passion,  and  to  the  dismissal  of  "his  spirit" 
when  he  commended  it  to  his  Father,  and  expired,  (v.  5 — 9.) 

3.  The  parallel  testimony  in  the  Gospel  (John  xix.  35 — 37.) 
bears  witness  also  to  the  priority  of  the  Epistle,  in  the  expression, 
"He  that  sa-w  hath  testified"  {/xtunfrofuM),  intimating  that  he 
had  delivered  this  testimony  to  the  world  already  ;  for  if  no-w, 
for  the  first  time,  it  should  rather  be  expressed  by  the  present 
tense,  fjixfnvfu,  "  testijieth."  And  this  is  strongly  confirmed  by 
the  apostle's  same  expression,  after  giving  his  evidence  in  the 
Epistle,  "  this  is  the  testimony  of  God,  -which  he  hath  testified 
{/ui/u^pruiinKt)  concerning  his  Son"  (ver.  9.),  referring  to  the  past 
transaction,  as  fulfilling  prophecy.' 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  Saint  John  wrote  his  first 
Epistle  in  68,  or  at  the  latest  in  69 ;  tiiough  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  from  what  place  he  sent  it,  whether  from  Patmos, 
as  Grotius  supposes,  or  from  some  city  in  Judaea,  as  Dr. 
Macknight  supposes,  or  from  Ephesus,  as  Irenaeus  and  Euse- 
bius  relate  from  ancient  tradition,  which  has  been  generally 
received. 

in.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  decide  concerning  the  persons 
to  whom  this  Epistle  was  written.  Augustine,  Cassiodorus, 
and  the  venerable  Bede,  called  it  the  Epistle  of  John  to  the 

'  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  537—5.99. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  426—428. 
Lampe,  lom.i.  p.  106.  Pritius,  p.  106.  Benson's  Paraphrase  on  the  Caiholic 
.^P'sHes,  pp.  505—510.  Macknight's  Preface  to  1  John,  sect  4.  Pritii,  Introd. 
in  Nov.  Test  pp.  99_>03.  Halea's  Sacred  Chronology,  vol.  iii.  p.  452. 
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Parthians,  because  the  apostle  is  reported  to  have  preached 
the  Gospel  to  that  people;  but  this  opinion  is  entirely  unsup- 
portfd  by  the  evidence  of  antiquity.  Dr.  Benson  thinks  that 
the  Epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Jewish  Christians  in  Judsea 
and  Galilee.  But  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that  of 
CEcumenius,  Lampe,  Dupin,  Lard ner,  Michaelis,  Macknight, 
Bishon  Tomline,  and  others,  who  think  it  was  written  for  the 
use  of  Christians  of  every  denomination  and  of  every  country. 
For,  1.  It  has  always  been  called  a  ca/Ao/ie  or  general  Epistle; 
— 2.  It  does  not  contain  any  words  of  limitation  that  can 
restrict  it  to  a  particular  people ; — 3.  The  admonition  in  I 
John  ii.  15.  would  be  unnecessary  to  believers  in  Judaea,  a.  d. 
68,  after  the  war  had  commenced  with  the  liomans;  it  it 
rather  suited  to  people  in  easy  circumstances,  and  who  wer« 
in  danger  of  being  ensnared  by  the  allurements  of  prosperity ; 
— i.  Lastly,  the  concluding  exhortation  to  believers  to  "  keep 
themselves  from  idols"  is  in  no  respect  suitable  to  believers 
in  Judaja,  but  is  much  more  likely  to  be  addressed  to  Chris- 
tians living  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  idolatry  pre- 
vailed. 

IV.  This  book  is  usually  entitled  'JTie  General  Epistle  of 
St.  John.  "  But  in  the  composition  of  it,  narrowly  inspected, 
nothing  is  to  be  found  in  the  epistolary  form.  It  is  not 
inscribed  either  to  any  individual,  like  Paul's  to  Timothy  and 
Titus,  or  the  second  of  the  two  which  follow  it,  *  To  the 
well-beloved  Gaius' — nor  to  any  particular  church,  like 
Paul's  to  the  churches  of  Rome,  Corinth,  Ephesus,  and 
others — nor  to  the  faithful  of  any  particular  region,  like 
Peter's  first  Epistle  'To  the  strangers  scattered  tnroughou 
Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia' — nor  to 
any  principal  branch  of  the  Christian  church,  like  Paul's  to 
the  Hebrev/s — nor  to  the  Christian  church  in  general,  like 
the  second  of  Peter,  '  To  them  that  had  obtained  like  pre- 
cious faith  with  him,'  and  like  Jude's,  'To  them  that  are 
sanctified  by  God  the  Father,  and  preserved  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  called.  It  bears  no  such  inscription  :  it  begins  without 
salutation,  and  ends  without  benediction.  It  is  true,  the 
writer  sometimes  speaks,  but  without  naming  himtelf,  in  the 
first  person — and  addresses  his  reader  without  naming  him, 
in  the  second.  But  this  colloquial  style  is  very  common  in 
all  writings  of  a  plain  familiar  cast :  instances  of  it  occur 
in  John's  Gospel;  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  distinguishing 
character  of  epistolary  composition.  It  should  seem  that 
this  book  hath  for  no  other  reason  acquired  the  title  of  an 
epistle,  but  that  in  the  first  formation  of  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament  it  was  put  into  the  same  volume  with  the 
didactic  writings  of  the  apostles,  which,  with  this  single 
e.xceptian,  are  all  in  the  epistolary  form.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
didactic  discourse  upon  the  principles  of  Christianity,  both  in 
doctrine  and  practice :  and  whether  we  consider  the  subli- 
mity of  its  opening  with  the  fundamental  topics  of  God's 
perfections,  man's  depravity,  and  Christ's  propitiation — the 
perspicuity  with  whicn  it  propounds  the  deepest  mysteries 
of  our  holy  faith,  and  the  evidence  of  the  proof  which  it 
brings  to  confirm  them ;  whether  we  consider  the  sanctity 
of  its  precepts,  and  the  energy  of  argument  with  which  they 
are  persuaded  and  enforced — the  dignified  simplicity  of  lan- 
guage in  which  both  doctrine  and  precept  are  delivered; 
whether  we  regard  the  importance  of  the  matter,  the  propri- 
ety of  the  style,  or  the  general  spirit  of  ardent  piety  and 
warm  benevolence,  united  with  a  fervid  zeal,  which  breathes 
throughout  the  whole  composition — we  shall  find  it  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  the  holy  author  to  whom  the  constant  tra 
dition  of  the  church  ascribes  it,  'the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.'  "» 

The  design  of  this  treatise  is. 

First,  to  refute,  and  to  guard  the  Christians  to  whom  he 
wrote  against  erroneous  and  licentious  tenets,  principles,  and 
practices;  such  as  the  denial  of  the  real  Deity  and  proper 
humanity  of  Christ,'  of  the  reality  and  efficacy  of  his  suf- 
ferings and  death  as  an  atoning  sacrifice,  and  the  assertion, 
that  believers  being  saved  by  grace,  were  not  required  to  obey 
the  commandments  of  God.  These  principles  began  to 
appear  in  the  church  of  Christ  even  in  the  apostolic  age,  and 
were  afterwards  maintained  by  the  Cerintnians,  and  othei 
heretics  who  sprang  up  at  the  close  of  the  first  and  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  aera.^ 

Secondly,  To  stir  up  all  who  profess  to  know  God,  to  ha\tt 

»  Bishop  Horsley's  Sermons,  pp.  144,  145.  2d  edit. 

»  The  late  Dr.  Randolph  has  admirably  illustrated  those  parts  of  (he 
present  Epistle  which  assert  the  Deity  of  Christ,  in  his  Praelectio  liii.  vrl 
li.  pp.  512—523.  of  his  View  of  our  Saviour's  Ministry. 

♦  For  an  ample  account  of  the  tenets  of  the  Cerinthiana,  Bee  p.  316.  • 
the  present  volume. 
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communion  with  him,  and  to  believe  in  him,  that  they  walk 
in  the  light  and  not  in  darkness  (i.  5 — 7.),  that  is,  in  holiness 
and  not  in  sin ;  that  they  walk  as  Christ  walked  (ii.  6.)  ;  and 
that  they  fteg?  the  commandments,  and  especially  abound  in 
sincere  brotherly  love  towards  each  other,  (ii.  4.  9 — 11.  iii. 
10 — 24.  iv.  20,  21.  V.  1 — 3.)  Thi3  rational  and  Christian 
spirit,  the  apostle  enforces  upon  the  best  principles,  and  with 
the  strongest  arguments,  derived  from  the  love  of  God  and 
of  Christ ;  showing  the  utter  insufficiency  of  faith,  and  the 
mere  external  pro^ssion  of  religion,  without  the  accompa- 
nying evidence  of  a  holy  life  and  conduct. 

Thirdly,  to  help  forward  and  to  provoke  real  Christians  to 
communion  with  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (i.  3,  4.)  ;  to 
constancy  in  the  true  faith,  against  all  that  seduced  them  (ii. 

24 28.);  to  purity  and  holiness  of  life  (ii.  1.  iii.  3 — 13.),' 

and  that  those  who  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,  may 
know  that  they  have  eternal  life.  (v.  13.) 

V.  Heidegger,  Van  'HI,  Pritius,  Moldenhawer,  Lan^us, 
and  other  analysts  of  Scripture,  have  each  suggested  different 
tabular  synopses  of  this  Epistle,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  its 
divisions  and  to  show  the  bearings  of  the  apostle's  ar- 
guments. Extreme  prolixity  and  extreme  brevity  charac- 
terize their  respective  schemes.  The  following  synopsis, 
however,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  to  show  the  leading  di- 
visions of  the  Epistle  or  treatise  with  sufficient  perspicuity 
and  conciseness.  It  consists  of  six  sections,  besides  the 
conclusion,  which  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  whole. 

Sect.  1.  asserts  the  true  divinity  and  humanity  of  Christ,  in 
opposition  to  the  false  teachers,  and  urges  the  union  of  faith 
and  holiness  of  life  as  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  Chris- 
tians to  enjoy  communion  with  God.  (i.  1 — 7.) 

Sect.  2.  shows  that  all  have  sinned,  and  explains  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  propitiation,  (i.  8 — 10.  ii.  1,  2.)  Whence 
the  apostle  takes  occasion  to  illustrate  the  marks  of  true 
faith ;  viz.  obeying  his  commandments  and  sincere  love  of 
the  brethren ;  and  shows  that  the  love  of  the  world  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  love  of  God.  (ii.  3 — 17.) 

Sect.  3.  asserts  Jesus  to  be  the  same  person  with  Christ,  in 
opposition  to  the  false  teachers  who  denied  it.  (ii.  18 — 29.) 

Sect.  4.  On  the  privileges  of  true  believers,  and  their  conse- 
quent happiness  and  duties,  and  the  marks  by  which  they 
are  known  to  be  "  the  sons  of  God."  (iii.) 

Sect.  5.  Contains  criteria  by  which  to  distinguish  Antichrist 
and  false  Christians,  with  an  exhortation  to  brotherly  love, 
(iv.) 

S  i.  A  mark  to  know  one  sort  of  Antichrist,— the  not  confessing  that 

Christ  came  in  the  flesh,  (iv.  1—3.) 
*ii.  Criteria  for  distinguishing  false  Christians  ;  viz. 

(1.)  Love  of  the  world.  (4-^5.) 

(2.)  Want  of  brotherly  love.  (7—12.) 

(3.)  Denying  Christ  to  be  the  true  Son  of  God.  (13—15.) 
S  iii.  A  recommendation  of  brotherly  love,  from  the  consideration  of  the 

love  of  God  in  giving  his  Son  for  sinners.  (16 — 21.) 

Sect.  6.  shows  the  connection  between  faith  in  Christ,  rege- 
neration, love  to  God  and  his  children,  obedience  to  .^s 
commandments,  and  victory  over  the  world ;  and  that  Jesiu 
Christ  is  truly  the  Son  of  God,  able  to  save  us,  and  to  hear 
the  prayers  we  make  for  ourselves  and  others,  (v.  1 — 16.) 

The  conclusion,  which  is  a  summary  of  the  preceding  treatise, 
shows  that  a  sinful  life  is  inconsistent  vdth  true  Christianity  ; 
asserts  the  divinity  of  Christ ,  and  cautions  believers  against 
idolatry,  (v.  17—21.) 

The  preceding  is  an  outline  of  this  admirable  Epistle; 
which  being  designed  to  promote  right  principles  of  doctrine 
and  practical  piety  in  conduct,  abounds,  more  than  any  book 
of  the  New  Tesfament,  with  criteria  by  which  Christians 
may  soberly  examine  themselves  whether  they  be  in  the  faith. 
{2  Cor.  xiii.  5.) 

The  style  of  this  Epistle  is  pure,  clear,  and  flowing;  and 

»  RoberU's  Clavis  Btbliorum,  p.  827. 


an  affectionate  spirit  pervades  the  whole,  except  in  those 
passatres  where  the  apostle  exposes  and  reprehends  hypocrites 
and  false  tearhers,  whose  dangerous  practices  and  tenets  he 
exposes  in  such  a  faithful,  plain,  and  even  authoritative  man- 
ner, as  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  reason  why  our  Saviour 
gave  him,  together  with  his  brother  James,  the  appellation 
of  Boanerges,  or  sons  of  thunder.  (Mark  iii.  17.) 

VI.  Before  we  conclude  this  section,  it  may  ne  proper  to 
notice  the  controversy  respecting  the  clauses  in  1  John  v.  7, 
8.  concerning  the  Heavenly  Witnesses,  which  has  for  nearly 
four  centuries  divided  the  opinions  of  learned  men,  and  whicn 
the  majority  of  biblical  critics  now  abandon  as  spurious.  As 
the  limits  assigned  to  this  discussion  are  necessarily  confined, 
we  shall  briefly  state  the  evidence  for  and  against  its  genu- 
ineness. 

In  the  Textus  Receptus,  or  received  Greek  Text  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  seventh  and  eighth  verses  of  the  fifth  chapter 
of  this  Ej)istle  are  as  follows : — 

'Ot;  Tfu;  tiTn  ol  /j.^fTUfMVTK  \»l  Tat  oufMu  0  Tla/rxf,  o  Aoyc;,  %ii  to 
hym  nvsu^a*  Kn.1  cCtci  oi  tfiuc  tv  ua-i.     Km  rpm  u<rn  ot  /utt^vfovvrn  w 

TM  y»'\    TO  TnUfxa.,  K-JU  TCI  Ciuf,  KXI  TO  UI/U.X'  K-JLI  Ol  TfW  UC  JO  '*1  Utfl. 

In  the  Vulgate  Latin,  and  our  authorized  English  version, 
they  run  thus : 

Quoniam  tres  sunt  qui  testirao-  For  there  are  three  that  bear  re- 

TAnmd^nt  [in  calo,  Pater,  Verbum,  cord  [in  heaven,   the  Father,  the 

tt  Spiritus  Sanctits :  et  hi  tres  unum  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  and 

sunt.   Et  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  these  tkrta  art  one.    And  there  are 

dant  in  terra :]  spiritus,  et  aqua,  et  three  that  bear  icitneas  in  earth,] 

sanguis:  et  hi  tres  in  unum  sunt.  the  spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the 
blood ;  and  these  three  agree  in  one. 

The  disputed  passage  is  included  between  the  brackets. 

The  decision  of  the  controversy  depends  partly  upon  the 
Greek  manuscripts,  partly  upon  the  ancient  versions,  and 
partly  upon  the  quotations  which  occur  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  fathers. 

AGAINST   THE    GENUINENESS   OF   THE    CONTROVERTED   PASSAGE, 
IT  IS  URGED, 

1.  That  this  clause  i»  not  to  be  found  in  a  single  Greek 
manuscript  -written  before  ths  sixteenth  century. 

Of  all  the  manuscripts  hitherto  discovered  and  collated  which 
contain  this  Epistle,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  forty-nine,^ 
if  we  deduct  several  that  are  either  mutilated  or  imperfect  in  this 
place,  it  will  be  found  that  four  only  have  the  text,  and  two  of 
these  are  absolutely  of  no  authority;  viz. 

1.  The  Codex  Guelpherbytanus,  which  is  evidently  a  manu- 
script of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  it  contains  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Beza,  written  by  the  same  hand,  and  consequently  is  of 
no  use  whatever  in  sacred  criticism. 

2.  The  Codex  Ravianus  or  Berolinensis,  which  is  obviously 
a  forgery ;  it  is  for  the  most  part  only  a  transcript  of  the  Greek 
text  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  printed  in  1514,  with  some 
various  readings  from  Stephens's  third  edition  ;  and  the  remain- 
der (from  Mark  v.  20.  to  the  end  of  Saint  John's  Gospel  and 
Rom.  i. — vL  and  xiii. — xvi.)  is  a  copy  of  the  same  edition,  with 
some  various  readings  taken  partly  from  Stephens's  margin,  and 
partly  from  the  Complutensian  Polyglott.' 

3.  The  Codex  Britannicus,  as  it  was  called  by  Erasmus,  now 
better  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Codex  Montfortii,  Mont- 
fortianns,  or  Dublinensis,  which  is  preserved  in  Trinity  College 
Library,  Dublin.     A  fac-simile  of  it  is  annexed. 

"  In  this  number  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  comprised  one  of  the  maiiu 
scripts  collated  by  Dr.  Scholz,  and  three  manuscripts  in  the  archiepiscopa. 
library  at  Lambeth,  numbered  1182,  1183,  and  1185,  which  were  brought 
from  the  Greek  islands  by  (he  late  Professor  Carlyle.  (See  a  notice  of 
them  in  our  first  volume.)  The  information,  that  the  di.sputed  clause  does 
not  exist  in  these  MSS.  was  communicated  to  the  author,  with  equal 
promptitude  and  kindness,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  D'Oyly,  Manuscript-Librarian 
to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

»  See  this  proved  in  Griesbach's  SymbolJe  Criticfe,  pars  i.  p.  clxxxi.  and 
especially  in  Pappelbaum's  Codices  Manuscripti  Raviani  Eiamen,  8vo.  Ber- 
lin, 1796.  Bishop  Marsh  has  given  a  very  valuable  extract  from  Pappel 
baum's  treatise,  with  remarks,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Letters  to  Mr 
Archdeacon  Travis,  pp.  241—252. 
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ML%fuUU>Xup^/^^7&pt  Xo(j  ^u  <W70U. 


The  paasagB,  divested  of  its  contractions,  runs  thus ; 


I   ^.pTU 


*>">' 


'  91  t*%fr\j 


OTI   Tpuv  l(yi« 

oupecvsij  ffXTtfPi  >,5y5;^  ] 
ovTOi  01  Tpii$,  IV  iiri*  Kxi  T^fi;   f 
fOgnTl?  (V  Tn  yii,  rviv/ta,  «Vi(i,  xai    xi/i»-  li  tijv 

°" >>ll^<«r  •J-ril',  OTl   etUTII   KTTIV  H  /UXfTVflX  TOU  dlOV,   OTI 


pOOVTIC  IV 
Kll   OUTOI 


dl 


/<i/<eipTupitxf   ff'Ipl  TOV 

The  Codex  Britannicus  is  described  by  Erasmus  as  a  latinizing 
.-nanuBcript :  and  that  this  charge  is  well  founded  wc  have  shown 
in  the  first'  volume  of  this  work.'  If  any  additional  evidence 
were  wanting,  it  is  furnishe<l  in  the  passage  just  given  ;  which 
is  written  in  such  Greek  as  manifestly  betrays  a  translation  from 
the  Latin.  It  will  be  observed,  that  "  the  article  is  omitted  be- 
fore the  words  expressive  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  be- 
cause there  ia  no  article  in  the  Latin,  and  it  occurred  not  to  the 
translator  that  the  usual  Greek  was  o  Trxrn^,  o  xayoi,  tt  ■juvjuj.. 
He  has  also  w  t«  yn,  for  tri  rn;  yx;,  because  he  found  in  terra. 
He  has  likewise  omitted  kxj  ci  tjbc  u;  n  »  ua-it,  which  is  wanting 
in  many  Latin  manuscripts ;  because  the  Lateran  council,  held 
in  1215,  had  rejected  it  through  polemical  motives.  The  oiais- 
sion  of  this  clause  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  verse  is  a  proof,  not 
only  that  the  writer  of  the  Codex  Montfortianus  copied  from  the 
Vulgate,  because  no  ancient  Greek  manuscript  omits  the  clause 
in  that  place ;  but  also  that  he  copied  even  from  modem  tran- 
scripts of  the  Vulgate,  because  this  final  clause  is  found  in  all 


the  manuscripts  of  the  Valgate  written  before  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ."^  Such  arc  the  internal  evidences  against  the  authority  of 
the  Codex  Montfortianus ;  nor  are  the  external  evidences,  found- 
ed on  iiB  date,  more  weighty.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  indeed  assigns 
it  to  the  fourteenth,  or  even  to  the  thirteenth  century  (which  lat- 
ter date  is  adopted  by  Bishop  Burgess)  ;  but  as  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  seventh  verse  waa 
extant  in  a  great  majority  of  the  copies  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  a 
Greek  manuscript  of  that  age  may  easily  have  been  interpolated 
from  those  copies.  Michaelis  refers  the  Codex  Montfortianus  to 
the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  Bishop  Marsh,  after  Griesbach,  to  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  ;  that  is,  subsequently  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  art  of  printing.  Other  learned  men  have  observed, 
that  the  form  of  the  letters  is  Hie  same  with  that  of  our  printed 
Greek  Testaments,  with  accents  and  spirits :  so  that  it  mny  pos- 
sibly have  been  written  subsequently  to  the  invention  of  print- 
ing.' The  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  therefore,  Ls  the  meet 
probable  date.  Conceding,  however,  every  advantage  that  can 
be  claimed  for  this  manuscript  by  its  most  strenuous  advocates, 
it  is  still  modern :  and  the  testimony  of  a  witness,  of  so  excep- 
tionable an  internal  character,  can  be  of  no  value  in  opposition 
to  all  other  evidence. 

4.  The  Codex  Otlobonianus,  298.  in  the  Vatican  Library,  is 
the  only^  other  manuscript,  in  which  the  disputed  clause  is  to  be 
found,  as  appears  in  the  following  fac-simile  • — 


( 


S  O 


A  <e>i_^  '2l?£5,<r<^*'']r*^t*'^.& 


which,  divested  of  its  contractions,  runs  thus  : — 

Quia  tres  sunt  oti  T|>!i{  ii«-ir 

qui  testimonium  dant  in  ci  /<xpTufovvTi(  a:ro  tou 

celo,  pater,  verbum,  et  spiritus  sanctus,  o«fa»ow  5r«Tiip  a.oj-o;  xxi  x-nv/ia 

et  hi  trcs  unum  sunt.    Et  x«i  oi  Tpnj  ny  to  iv  no-i- ««i 

tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  Tfi.5  no-iv  01  /»«pTLpouvTi{ 

dant  in  terra,  spiritus,  aqua  et  '"»■»  thj  >-??  to  rviv/tx  to  uiaf  kx 

sanguis :  si  testimonium  to  ai>t»-  n  ti)»  ftxfrvfixv 


It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  manuscript  has  etrs  rcu  cvpxKu 
tUOH  heaven,  instead  of  o  re»  cufxiu  ix  heaven,  and  aro  r>i;  yxf 
FROM  earth,  instead  of  o  m  yn  o:f  earth,  which  words  occur  in 

•  See  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  Cbap.  IH.  Sect.  11.  §  4.  ii.  No.  61. 

»  Micliaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  236.  part  ii.  p.  76i  The  late  learned  Pro- 
fessor Porson  objected  to  the  Coiic.x  Montfortianus  the  badness  of  its 
Greek,  particularly  the  omission  of  ttie  articles.  In  reply  to  his  conclusions. 
Bishop  Curaess  adduced  several  passages  from  the  New  Testament,  and 
from  some  Greek  fathers,  in  which  the  article  is  similarly  omitted  ;  whence 
he  deduces  an  arsument  for  the  genuineness  of  the  reading  of  the  Code.x 
Montfortianus.  His  examples  are  given  at  length  in  his  own  words,  and 
his  reasonings  are  examined  in  detail,  and  (it  must  candidly  be  admitted) 
refuted  by  a  learned  member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  under  the 
jignature  of  "Crito  C'antabrigiensis,"  in  his  vindication  of  the  Literary 
Character  of  the  late  Professor  Porson,  pp.  12— 29.    (Cambridge,  1827.) 

*  Benson  on  the  Epistles,  vol.  ii.  p.  640. 

♦  At  least,  we  may  presume,  that  it  is  the  only  other  manuscript  which 
contains  the  disputed  clause  :  since  Prof  Scholz  states,  that  he  has  ex- 
ammed  the  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  and  the  Libraries  at  Flo- 
rence, Milan,  and  Rome,  also  in  Greece  and  Palestine.  If  he  had  discovered 
any  "'her  manuscript  in  which  the  disputed  clause  appears,  be  would  most 
assuredly  have  consnunicated  some  notice  of  it  to  the  public. 


the  Codex  Montfortianus ;  and  the  absence  of  the  article  ^as  in 
that  manuscript)  before  the  words  expressive  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  manifestly  indicates  the  Latin  origin  of  th/i 
Codex  Ottobonianus ;  which  has  further  been  altered  in  many 
places  to  make  it  agree  with  the  Latin  Vulgate.  And  as  this 
manuscript  is  stated  to  have  been  written  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
this  late  date,  in  addition  to  the  very  doubtfiil  internal  evidence 
which  it  affords,  renders  its  testimony  of  no  force  whatever.^ 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  which  confirms  the  argu- 
ment ajrainst  the  a;enuineness  of  the  clause  in  question,  that 
in  those  manuscripts  which  have  it  not,  there  is  no  erasure 
in  this  part,  or  the  slightest  indication  of  any  land  of  de- 
ficiency, 

2.  This  clause  is  leanting  in  the  earliest  and  best  critical 
editions  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

•  Scholz,  Biblische-Kritische  Rei3e,p.  106.  See  a  further  accotun  t>(  tfat 
Codex  Ottobonianus  in  Vol  I.  Part  L  Chap.  m.  Sect.  O.  {  &.  I 
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It  is  not  printed  in  Erasmus's  first  edition,  published  in  1516, 
nor  in  his  second  edition,  in  1519  ;  nor  in  the  editions  of  Aldus, 
1518 ;  Gerbelius,  1521 ;  Cephalsus,  1524 ;  and  of  Colinsus,  1534. 
Erasmus,  it  is  true,  inserted  it  in  his  third  edition  published  in 
1522,  on  the  faith  rf  the  Codex  Britannicua  or  Montfortianus 
ibove  meationed,-    Kot  from  any  conviction  of  its  genuineness. 


but  (as  he  says)  "  to  avoid  calumny."'  It  is  found  indeed  in  the 
Greek  text,  and  in  the  Vulgate  Latin  version  of  the  Compluten- 
sian  Polyglott,  of  which  a  fac-simile  is  given  in  the  annexed 
engraving,  which  is  accurately  copied  from  the  exemplar  pre 
served  in  the  library  of  Sion  College,  London. 


tftp/O)^  juapTi/povpTec*^£j;^Tc>>*ovpq(;6.  /o<'  wa^^ 
Tfip^Koti^o''  Xoyos'^Hai/To^ci(yioy*Z5|J£virjuoc ,  ""Kctl 
zoi*Tp£K^ei(;/ToH(>*ei<^i  *Kcn^tp£,i^^ £i<5f^/ot<juap 

2iO>p^Kav^o^amck'^tX/'TH\f^JxapT^p\(x^/J(t>f(xy 
•epcosjco  p''  AaJu.fia|ioii£|i,>H''jaapryp(a/'Tou^^e€ot5r 
*juLt{jcop*E(rTf\t»'*6r)^oarTH^c^TiV/H*4icrpTv/)ic('Tov 
^^£oufHV^jaejaapT<(pHKt*7TspvTov*vto^^avToVr 


)nmmttr 


On  this  lac-simile  it  is  to  be  observed,  1.  That  the  first  five 
ti.jES,  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  are  at  the  top  of  the  opposite 
p>»^  to  that  on  which  the  other  four  lines  are  found ;  and  2.  That 
th.j  alphabetical  letters,  intermingled  with  the  Greek  text,  refer 
to  ahe  corresponding  words  in  the  Latin  text,  which  is  printed 
in  a  parallel  column  in  the  Complutensian  edition,  and  marked 
with  the  same  letters,  in  order  to  ascertain  more  easily  the  corres- 
ponding Greek  and  Latin  words.  As  the  size  of  our  page  does 
not  admit  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  being  disposed  in  parallel 
columns,  they  are  necessarily  placed  one  below  the  other. 

But  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  however  rare  and  valuable 
in  other  respects,  is  in  this  case  of  no  authority  beyond  that  of 
any  common  Greek  Testament,  any  further  than  it  is  supported 
by  ancient  MSS.  The  editors  of  the  Complutensian  Greek 
Testament,  indeed,  profess  to  have  followed  the  best  and  most 
ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Vatican  :  but  in  that  age  copies,  two 
or  three  hundred  years  old,  were  considered  as  ancient.  It  is, 
however,  most  certain  that  they  did  not  consult  the  celebrated 
Codex  Vaticanus,  which  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient 
MSS.  if  it  be  not  the  most  ancient  manuscript  extant  (for  that 
manuscript  has  not  the  disputed  clause)  ;  and  that  they  have  not 
only  departed  from  its  readings  in  many  places,  but  have  also 
varied  from  the  order  of  things  in  point  of  time  and  place.  Wet- 
stein,  Semler,  and  Griesbach  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  MSS.  used  by  the  Complutensian  editors  were  neither  ancient 
nor  valuable :  for  they  scarcely  ever  consent  with  the  most  an- 
cient copies  or  fathers,  except  in  conjunction  with  modem  copies, 
and  they  almost  always  agree  with  the  modem  copies  where 
these  differ  from  the  more  ancient.  Because  the  Complutensian 
editors  admitted  the  disputed  passage  into  their  text  of  the  New 
Testament,  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  found  it  in  their  MSS. ; 
but  it  is  more  probable,  that  they  inserted  it  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Latin  Vulgate  Version.     For, 

(1.)  In  the  first  place,  It  is  not  usual — indeed  it  forms  no 
part  of  the  plan  of  the  Complutensian  edition — to  insert  notes 
in  the  margin  of  the  Greek  text.  Not  more  than  three  instances 
of  such  notes  occur  throughout  this  edition :  "  and  therefore," 
as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  forcibly  argued,  "  there  must  be  some- 
thing extraordinary,  and  that  in  respect  of  the  Greek,  because 


it  is  in  tne  margin  of  this  text.  In  1  Cor.  xv,  there  is  noticed  m 
this  margin  a  notable  variation  in  the  Greek  reading.  In  Matt, 
vi.  13.,  where  they,  in  their  edition,  recede  from  the  Greek  copies 
and  correct  it  by  the  Latin,  they  make  a  marginal  note  to  jus- 
tify their  doing  so.  And  so  here,  where  the  testimony  of  '  the 
Three  in  heaven'  is  generally  wanting  in  the  Greek  copies,  they 
make  a  third  marginal  note,  to  secure  themselves  from  being 
blamed  for  printing  it.  Now,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  there  is  no 
question  but  they  would  make  the  best  defence  they  could  ;  and 
yet  they  do  not  tell  of  any  various  lections  in  the  Greek  manu- 
scripts, nor  produce  any  one  Greek  manuscript  on  their  side,  but 
have  recourse  to  the  authority  of  Thomas  Aquinas."' — "Thomas, 
say  they,  in  treating  of  the  three  which  bear  witness  in  heaven, 
teaches,  that  the  words  '  these  Three  are  one,'  are  subjoined  foi 
insinuating  the  unity  of  the  Essence  of  the  Three  Persons, 
And  whereas  one  Joachim  interpreted  this  unity  to  be  only  !tovt 
and  co7ise7it,  it  being  thus  said  of  the  Spirit,  Water,  and  Blood, 
in  some  copies,  that '  these  Three  are  one  :'  Thomas  replied,  that 
this  clause  is  not  extant  in  the  true  copies,  but  was  added  by  the 
Arians  for  perverting  the  sense."  Thus  far,  this  annotation. 
"  Now  this  plainly  respects  the  Latin  copies  {for  Jiquinaa  un- 
derstood not  Greek),  and  therefore  part  of  the  design  of  this 
annotation  is  to  set  right  the  Latin  reading.     But  this  is  not  the 

•  Among  modern  editions  of  note,  the  disputed  clause  is  omitted  in 
Mace's  Greek  and  English  edition,  1729,  in  thatof  Harwood,  1776,  in  whose 
edition  the  text  of  the  epistles  represents  the  Clermont  manuscript ;  Mat- 
thcei,  1782-88;  and  Griesbach,  1774-5,  and  the  various  subsequent  editions 
of  his  text.  In  the  editions  of  Bowyer,  in  1763,  1772,  and  1782;  of  Knappe, 
in  1797;  ofTittman,  in  1820;  ofVater,  in  1824  ;  ofGoeschen,  1832;  and  of 
BloomfieUI,  1832;  this  clause  is  included  between  brackets. 

5  The  following  is  a  literal  transcript  (from  the  copy  in  Sion  College  Li- 
brary) of  the  original  of  the  marginal  note  above  alluded  to :—"  Sanctus 
Thomas,  in  expositione  secunde  decretalis  de  suma  trinitate  et  fide  calholica, 
tractans  istum  jiassum  contra  abbatcm  Joachim,  ut  tres  sunt  qui  testimo- 
nium  dant  in  ccelo,  pater,  verbum,  et  spiritua  sanctus :  dicit  ad  literam, 
verba  sequentia.  Et  ad  insinuandam  unitatem  trium  personarum  subditur, 
ethii  tres  unum  sunt.  Quod  quidem  dicitur  propter  essefttie  unitatem. 
Sed  hoc  .Toachira  perverse  trahere  volens,  ad  unitatem  cnaritatis  et  con- 
sensus inducebat  consequentem  auctoritatem :  Nam  subditur  ibidem,  et 
tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  in  terra  s.  [i.  e.  ».;ilicet]  spiritus:  aqua:  et 
sanguis.  Et  in  quibusdam  libris  additur ;  et  ■■ii  tres  unum  sunt.  Sed  hoc 
in  veris  exeraplaribus  non  habetur  :  sed  di.^itur  esse  appositum  ab  here- 
ticis  arrianis  ad  pervertendum  intellectum  sanum  auctoritatis  premisse  de 
unitate  essenlie  trium  personarum.    Hec  beatus  Thomas  ubi  supra." 
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mom  design.  For  bo  the  annotation  sliould  have  been  set  in  the 
margin  of  the  Latin  version.  lU  being  set  in  the  margin  of  the 
Greek  text  shows,  that  its  main  design  is  to  justify  tlie  Greek  by 
the  Latin  thus  rectified  and  confirmed.  Now  to  make  Thomas 
thus,  in  a  few  word-s,  do  all  the  work,  was  very  artificial :  and  in 
Spain,  where  Thomas  is  of  apostolical  authority,  it  might  pa.ss  for 
a  very  judicious  and  substantial  defence  of  the  printed  Greek. 
But  to  us,  Thomas  Aquinas  is  no  apostle.  We  are  seeking  for 
the  authority  of  Greek  manuscripts." 

(2.)  Secondly,  We  have  a  further  proof  that  this  text  was  not 
extant  in  Greek,  but  was  inserted  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  (and 
consequently  translated  into  Greek),  in  the  fact  that  when  Stu- 
nica,  one  of  the  four  editors  of  the  Complulensian  Polyglott,  on 
censuring  Erasmus  for  omitting  it,  was  challenged  by  him  to 
produce  his  authority  for  inserting  it,  he  never  afj/)calfd  to 
Greek  manuscripts.  On  the  contrary,  he  alTirmed  that  the  Greek 
copies  were  corrupt,  but  that  the  Latin  contained  the  very  truth.^ 
Now  this  declaration  is  of  great  importance ;  as  it  amounts  to  a 
confession  that  none  of  the  manuscripts  procured  for  that  edition 
by  the  great  influence  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  contained  the  dis- 
puted passage. 

3.  If  in  contained  in  the  manuncripls  of  no  other  ancient  ver- 
sion besides  the  LatinJ 

It  is  wanting  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Syriac  version, 
executed  at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  if  not  in  the  first  cen- 
tury;' and  also  in  those  of  the  Philnieiiian  Syriac,  a  version 
made  in  the  fifth  century.  It  is  wanting  in  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Coptic,  a  version  in  the  dialect  anciently  spoken  in  Lower 
Egypt,  which  is  referred  to  the  fifth  century;  and  in  those  of  the 
Snhidic,  a  version  in  the  dialect  anciently  spoken  in  Upper 
Egypt,  which  is  considered  as  having  been  made  in  the  second 
century.  It  is  wanting  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Ethiopia  ver- 
sion, executed  in  the  fourth  century  ;  and  in  those  of  the  Arme- 
nian version,  which  is  referred  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  It  is  wanting  in  all  the  manu- 
scripts of  all  the  known  Arabic  versions;  and  it  is  absent  from 
all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Sclavonic  or  old  Russian  version, 
executed  in  the  ninth  century. 

4.  JVbt  all  the  manuscripts,  even  of  the  Latin  version,  contain 
this  clause,  which  is  wanting  in  the  most  ancient  manuscripts 
of  that  version. 

The  Vulgate  Latin  version  is  justly  valued  as  an  important  relic 
of  Christian  antiquity,  and,  generally  speaking,  as  a  good  and  faith- 
ful translation  :  but,  in  its  passage  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  has  undergone  many  corruptions  and  interpolations. 
The  disputed  clause  does  not  appear  in  any  manuscripts  written 
before  the  tenth  century.  It  is  wanting  in  considerably  more 
than  forty  of  the  oldest  Latin  manuscripts;''  in  others  it  occurs 
only  in  the  margin  ;  and  in  others  it  is  interlined  by  a  later  hand. 
"  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the  celebrated  Latin  Father 
Augustine,  who  wrote  ten  treatises  on  the  first  Epistle  of  Saint 
John,  in  all  of  which  we  seek  in  vain  for  the  seventh  verse  of  the 
fifth  chapter,  was  induced  in  his  controversy  with  Maximin  to 
compose  a  gloss  upon  the  eighth  verse.  Augustine  gives  it  pro- 
fessedly as  d  gloss  upon  the  words  of  the  eighth  verse,  and  shows 
by  his  own  rexsoning  that  the  seventh  verse  did  not  then  exist.'' 
The  high  character  of  Augustine  in  the  Latin  church  soon  gave 

t  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  History  of  Two  Tc.\ts.  (1  John  v.  7,  8.  aiid  1  Tim. 
iii.  16.)    Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  520—522. 
»  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  \Vork.s,  vol.  v.  pp.  SiJ,  523. 

•  The  expression,  "manuscripts  of  all  other  versions,"  is  here  design- 
edly used :  for  the  disputed  clause  has  been  inserted  In  some  printed 
editions  of  the  Syriac  and  Armenian  versions,  in  opposition  to  the  Syriac 
and  Armenian  manuscripts.  See  Up.  Marsh's  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Tra- 
vis. Preface,  notes  3,  9,  10, 11.  j  and  also  Mr.  Oxlee's  Three  Letters  to  the 
Rev.  F.  Nolan,  pp.  130,  131. 

•  We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  a 
Peschito  or  Syriac  manuscript  which  belonged  to  the  Syrian  church  in 
India  above  a  thousand  years,  nor  in  anjr  copy  of  the  Syriac  Scriptures 
which  he  had  seen.  (Christ.  Researches  m  Asia,  p.  113.)  This  manuscript 
is  now  in  the  Public  Library  at  Cambrid<;e.  Nor  is  It  in  any  of  the  ancient 
Syriac  MS3.  brought  from  the  East  by  the  late  Mr.  Rich,  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum. 

•  Marsh's  Letters  to  Travis,  Preface,  p.  xi.  note. 

•  Augustine,  in  his  Treatise  contra  Maxiaiinum  Arianum,  lib.  ii.  cap.  !2. 
(lorn.  viii.  col.  725.  ed.  Benedict),  thus  quotes  the  words  of  the  eightJt 
verse:  "Tres  sunt  testes,  spirilus,  et  aqua,  ct  sanguis;  et  tres  unum 
sunt."  lie  then  makes  various  remarks  on  the  words,  spiritus,  aqua,  san- 
guis, and  proceeds  thus  :  "Si  vero  ea,  qua;  his  sigTii/^cafo  sunt  vellmus 
inquirere,  non  abaurde  occurit  ipsa  Trinitas,  quae  unus,  solus,  verus, 
summes  est  Deus,  Pater  et  Filius,  et  Spiritus  Sanctus,  de  quibus  verissime 
dici  polnit,  '  Tres  sunt  testes  et  Ires  unum  sunt :'  ut  nomine  spiritus  sig- 
niticatum  accipiaraus  Deum  Patrem— nomine  autem  sanguinis  Fillum — et 
nomine  aquae  Spiritum  Sanctum."  The  gloss  which  Augustine  here  puts 
on  the  eighth  verse,  very  dearly  shows,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
seventh  verse,  which  appears  »lso  from  the  fact  that  he  has  never  quoted 
that  verse. 
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celebrity  to  his  gloss;  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  generally 
adopted.  It  appeared,  indeed,  under  different  forms ;  but  it  was 
still  the  gloss  of  Augustine,  though  variously  modified.  The 
gloss  having  once  obtained  credit  in  the  Latin  church,  the  pos- 
sessors of  Latin  manuscripts  began  to  note  it  in  the  margin,  by 
the  side  of  the  eighth  verse.  Hence  the  oldest  of  those  Latin 
manuscripts,  which  have  the  passage  in  the  margin,  have  it  in  a 
different  hand  from  that  of  the  text.  In  later  manu.scripts  we 
find  margin  and  text  in  the  same  hand ;  for  transcribers  did  not 
venture  immediately  to  move  it  into  the  body  of  the  text,  though 
in  some  manuscripts  it  is  interlined,  but  interlined  by  a  later 
hand.  After  the  eighth  century  the  insertion  became  general. 
For  Latin  manuscripts  written  after  that  period  have  generally, 
though  not  always,  the  passage  in  the  body  of  the  text.  Further, 
when  the  seventh  verse  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  Latin 
nianuscri[it.s,  it  apjjcared  in  as  many  different  forms,  as  there 
were  forms  to  the  gloss  upon  the  eighth  verse.'  And  though  it 
now  precedes  the  i-ighth  verse,  it  followed  the  eighth  verse,  at 
its  first  insertion,  as  a  gloss  would  naturally  follow  the  text  upon 
which  it  was  made."'' 

Many  manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate  version,  and  also  the  printed 
text,  even  that  of  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  have  the  final  clause  of 
the  eighth  verse,  tres  unum  su7it,  which  is  manifestly  a  corruption 
from  the  homoioteleuion,"  TPHI^Eli:  while  others  omit  that 
final  clause.  Some  add,  in  Christo  Jesu  ;  some  read  Filius 
instead  of  Verbum  ;  s.mie  omit  Sanctui ;  others  transpose 
quoniam  and  et ;  and  the  more  ancient  of  those,  which  have  the 
passage,  put  the  eighth  verse  before  the  seventh.  This  un- 
certainty and  fluctuation  is,  itself,  a  most  suspicious  mark  of  in- 
terpolation. "  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture, 
that  the  seventh  verse  originated  in  a  Latin  gloss  upon  the  eighth 
verse  :  it  is  an  historical  fact,  supported  by  evidence  which  cannot 
be  resisted."'" 

5.  The  clause  in  question  is  not  once  qtwted  in  the  genuine 
works  of  any  one  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  or  early  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Writers,  even  in  those  places  whire  we  should  most  ex- 
pect it. 

For  instance,  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Exposition  of  Faith 
printed  with  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr,  nor  in  the  works  of 
IreniEus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Hippolytus  against  Nofilus, 
Dionysius  Alexandrinus  in  the  epistle  addressed  to  Paul  of 
Samosata,  Athanasius,  Didymus,  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gre- 
gory of  Nyssa,  Epiphanius,  Csesarius,  Chrysostom,  Proclus,  Alex- 
ander or  Alexandria,  the  author  of  the  Synopsis  of  Scripture. 
Andreas  Ca;sariensis,  Joannes  Damascenus,  Elias  CretensLs,  Ger- 
manus  of  Constantinople,  Oecumenius,  Theophylact,  Euthvmiuo 
Zigabenus,  Nicetas,  in  six  different  catenae  cited  by  Simon,  and 
one  cited  by  Mattha;i,  nor  in  the  Greek  Scholia  of  various  manu- 
scripts." But  the  bare  silence  of  these  writers  is  not  all.  Many 
of  them  wrote  professedly  on  the  Trinity,  the  Deity  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  their  unity,  equality,  consubstantiality, 
&c. :  and  in  order  to  prove  these  points,  they  diligently  examined 
the  entire  Bible;  and,  in  particular,  they  have  frequently  cited 
the  preceding  verse,  as  well  as  that  which  immediately  follows. 
"  The  manuscripts  which  were  used  by  Iren«us  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria  could  not  have  been  written  later  than  the  tecond 
century.  The  manuscripts  used  by  Origen  could  not  have  been 
written  later  than  the  third  century.  The  manuscripts  used  by 
the  Greek  fathers,  who  attended  the  Nicene  council,  could  not 
have  been  written  later  than  the/oi/)7/i  century.  In  this  manner 
we  may  prove  that  the  Greek  manu.scripts,  in  e\<ery  century 
were  destitute   of  the   passage,    until   we   come    to  the  period 

'  The  various  forms,  in  which  the  seventh  verse  made  its  first  appear 
ance  in  the  Latin  MSS.  may  be  seen  on  consulting  the  notes  of  Erasmus, 
Mill,  and  Sabalier,  to  1  John  v.  7.  Simon,  Hist,  des  Versions,  chap.  ix.  and 
Por.wn's  Gtii  Letter. 

'  liongelii  Appar.  Crit.  p|i.  467.  ed.  2<>».  It  is  so  placed  also  by  Vigilius 
Tapsensis,  who  quotes  thus  :  Tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  perhlbent  in  terra, 
aquji.  sanguis,  ct  caro ;  et  tres  in  nobis  sunt :  et  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium 
perhibcnt  in  coilo,  Paler,  Verbum,  et  Spiritus  sanctus,  et  hi  tres  unum 
sunt.     Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vi.  pp.  19—22. 

»  That  is,  the  recurrence  of  the  same  word  at  the  end  of  two  contiguous 
clauses. 

«•  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vi.  p.  22.  Bishop  Burgess  has  endea- 
voured to  obviate  the  above  very  forcible  arguments  by  stating  that, 
although  the  seventh  verse  is  wanting  in  some  of  the  "  more  ancient"  manu- 
scripts, yet  it  is  found  in  some  of  the  "most  ancient,"  for  instance,  in  the 
Vauxcelles  Bible  of  the  eighth  century,  and  in  three  MSS.  containing  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  which  are  in  the  library  at  Verona,  of  the  same  century, 
in  one  of  which  the  eighth  verse  Is  wanlliig.  (Vindication  of  1  John  v.  7. 
p.  51.)  But  his  observations  are  shown  to  be  inapplicable  by  "J^'"  ^'^o- 
tabrigiensis."    Vindication  of  Porson's  Literary  Character,  pp.  133.  et  «eo 

u  In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Cnrlstlan  Observer,  for  1607,  pp.  285—289 
there  Is  a  neat  abstract,  with  English  translations,  of  the  pnncipal  passage* 
of  the  most  eminent  Greek  fathers,  who  must  have  quoted  the  disputed 
clause,  had  it  been  extant  in  their  copies  o^  itie  New  Testament 
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«rhen  the  oldest  of  our  existing  manuscripts  were  written.'  Now, 
that  the  Greek  fathers  should  not  avail  themselves  of  so  strong 
and  ajjposite  a  text  in  their  controversies  with  the  Arians  and 
other  sectaries,  as  an  additional  confirmation  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  utterly  inexplicable,  on  any  other  sup- 
position than  that  of  its  not  being  ii.  existence.  Bishop  Bur- 
gess, indeed,  contends  that  it  is  quoted  in  the  second  Symbolum 
Antiochenum,  or  creed  drawn  up  at  the  council  which  was  con- 
vened at  Antioch  a.  d.  341,  and  which  consisted  of  ninety-seven 
bishops,  of  whom  nearly  one  half  were  Arians,  and  who  pro- 
fessed in  that  creed  to  follow  "  the  evangelical  and  apostolical 
tradition."  After  declaring  their  belief  in  one  God  the  Father, 
in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  add  the 
following  sentences : — "  The  Father  being  truly  a  Father,  and 
the  Son  truly  a  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  truly  a  Holy  Ghost, — 
the  names  being  given  not  vainly  and  unmeaningly,  but  accu- 
rately expressing  the  subsistence,  order,  and  glory  of  each  of  the 
persons  named;  so  that  thev  are  thrkf.  in  iitbstimci',  and  ovk 
in  consent,  a;  uvsu  rit  jusi  vTroa-Tna-u  TPIA,  Txh  a-uwticeni.  EN  :  or, 
without  the  explanatory  terms,  ai,-  ava/  t^i-j.  iv,  so  ihat  the  three 
are  one."  These  expressions  the  learned  prelate  considers  as  a 
quotation  from  St.  John :  they  are  not,  he  admits,  precisely  the 
same  as  the  words  of  1  John  v.  7.,  but  he  is  of  opinion  that 
they  may  nevertheless  be  a  quotation  from  it.-' 

There  is,  doubtless,  some  similarity  between  this  passage  and 
1  John  V.  7. :  but  similarity  and  identity  are  very  different  things.^ 
And  it  is  (we  apprehend)  as  plain  as  possible  that  the  words  in 
the  Antiocheian  Creed  are  not  a  quotation  from  the  disputed 
text, — not  only  from  the  total  silence  of  the  Greek  fathers  of  that 
particular  period  concerning  the  disputed  text,  which  they  must 
have  cited  during  their  keen  controversies  with  the  Arians,  if  it 
had  really  been  in  their  copies ;  but  also  from  the  fact,  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  passage  above  given  from  the  Actiocheian  Creed 
is  in  unison  with  the  last  clause  of  1  John  v.  8.  c/  r^ac  ac  to  iv 
iia-iv,  and  these  three  agree  i?i  one  and  the  same  thing;  viz.  that 
the  Son  of  God  is  come.  (See  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Paraphrastic 
Exposition,  in  p.  373.  infra.)  Further,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the 
Antiocheian  Creed  varies  from  the  commonly  received  text,  the 
masculine  rg/t?  being  turned  into  the  neuter  t^i^  :  if  a  quotation 
had  been  intended,  the  framer  of  that  confession  of  faith  would 
have  used  the  words  ol  Tgac  h  vo-t — these  three  are  one.  But  what 
most  materially  neutralizes  the  passage  adduced  by  Bishop  Bur- 
gess from  this  creed,  is  the  fact,  that  the  clause  was  not  cited  by 
any  Greek  writer^  earlier  than  Manuel  Calecas,  who  lived  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  whose  attachment  to  the  Romish  church 
was  so  great  that  he  became  a  Dominican  monk,  and  adopted 
the  tenets  of  that  church  concerning  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  opposition  to  those  maintained  by  the  Greek  church. 
Calecas  is  succeeded  by  Bryennius,*  a  writer  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  who  also  was  so  attached  to  the  Romish  church,  that  he 
quotes  1  John  v.  6.  not  with  to  7n«j[JL±  io-t-iv  «  akubuu.  (the  Spirit 
is  truth),  but  with  I  Xfnarog  io-Tiv  i  ocxxflsw  (Christ  is  truth'), 
which  is  the  reading  of  the  Latin,  and  omits  the  final  clause  of 
the  eighth  verse,  in  opposition  likewise  to  the  Greek  manuscripts, 
and  in  conformity  with  only  modem  transcripts  of  the  Vulgate. 
The  next  Greek  writer  who  has  cited  this  clause  is  Peter  Mongi- 
las,  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  who  is  followed 
by  the  Greeks  in  general  of  the  present  age.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten,  that,  when  the  passage  first  appeared  in  Greek,  it  pre- 
sented itself  under  as  many  different  shapes  as  when  it  first  made 

•  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vi.  p.  17. 

«  F.etter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  David's,  pp.  07.  104.  10,  11. 
'  Memoir  of  the  Controversy  respecting  the  three  Heavenly  Witnesses. 

•  T^^  .°'>'y  expression  which  approximates  very  nearly  to  that  in  tlic 
Antiocheian  Creed  Is  the  following,  which  occurs  in  the  works  of  Gregory 
Nazlanzen,  who  lived  and  wrote  during  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century : — "  For  tlie  Godhead  Is  one  in  three,  and  the  three  are  one." 
'■Eo  yxo  IV  Tp.o-.w  ;,  isoTus,  «a.  t«  Tp.»  iv.  (Opp.  p.  630.  Colonia,  1690.)  But 
it  has  been  shown  by  Crito  Cantabrigiensis,  that  there  is  nothing  in  Gre- 
gory's manner  of  introducing  this  expression  which  Indicates  an  intention 
of  quoting  the  sacred  writers.  (Vindication  of  Prof  Porson,  pp.  53,  M.)  It 
is  proper  to  remark,  that  Crito  adduces  another  passage  from  Gregory, 
■which,  together  with  that  just  produced,  was  traced  by  Mr.  Porson  as  being 
cited  from  hisn  by  Euthyinius  Zigabenus:  this  wc  have  omitted,  because 
It  has  no  immediate  reference  to  our  present  argument.  As  it  Is  impossi- 
ble to  condense  within  the  limits  of  a  note  the  facts  and  arguments  of 
"  Crito,"  to  show  that  tlie  Greek  fathers,  cited  by  Porson,  did  not  cite  the 
disputed  clause,  the  reader  Is  necessarily  referred  to  hfs  "Vindication," 
pp.  37—75.  ' 

•  "  In  the  Greek  Acts  of  the  I.ateran  Council,  verbum  et  spiritus  sane- 
.  Ins  (the  Word  and  the  Holy  Spirit)  had  been  badly  translated  by  ^.oyoj  !t=" 

trviv/ix  iy.ov,  without  an  article,  because  there  is  none  in  the  Latin ;  but 
Calecas  and  Bryennius,  who  were  native  Greeks,  and  therefore  felt  this 
deficiency,  wrote  o  Koyt>;  %»,  to  vviv/mx  to  iy.o^  with  an  article  more  than 
Uie  Complutensian  editors  and  Erasmus  inserted."  Bishop  Marsh's  Let- 
ters to  "rravis,  p.  xvii.  note  21. 


its  appearance  in  the  Latin,  which  would  scarcely  have  happened 
if  it  had  been  derived  from  the  autograph  of  St.  John.^ 

6.  The  disputed  clause  is  not  once  quoted  by  any  if  the 
Latin  Fathers,  even  where  the  su/ijecf  of  ivhich  they  were  treat' 
ing  required  it,  and  where  we  sh/mhl  expect  to  see  it  cited 

For  instance,  it  is  not  cited  by  the  author  of  the  treatise  on  the 
baptism  of  heretics  among  Cyprian's  works,  nor  by  Novatian, 
Hilary  bishop  of  Poictou,  Lucifer  bishop  of  Cagliari,  Ambrose, 
Faustinus  the  Presbyter,  Leo  the  Great  (who  transcribes  the 
whole  context,  but  passes  over  this  verse  in  his  celebrated  epistle 
to  Flavianus,  which  was  translated  into  Greek,  and  vead  in  the 
council  of  Chalccdon),  the  author  of  the  treatise  Dc  Promissis, 
Jerome,  Augustine,  Encherius,  the  p.-^eudo-Athanasius,  the  author 
of  the  Disputation  against  Arius,  Facundus,  Junilius,  Cerealis, 
Rusticus,  Bede,  Gregory,  Bocthiu.<,  Philastrius  bi.shop  of  Brescia, 
Paschasius,  Arnobius  junior,  and  Pope  Eusebius  I.  The  advo- 
cates for  the  genuineness  of  the  di.^puted  clause,  indeed,  affirm 
that  it  is  quoted  by  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  other  ancient  fathers 
of  the  Latin  church  ;  but  this  again  has  been  denied  by  those  who 
maintain  that  the  clause  in  question  is  spurious.  The  supposed 
testimonies  of  these  fathers  arc  considered  in  pp.  371 — 373.  infra. 

7.  The.  Protestant  Reformers  either  rejected  1  John  v.  7.  or  at 
least  marked  it  as  do'iblful ,-  and  though  the  Editors  of  the  Eng- 
lish New  Testament,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIl.  and 
Edward  VI.,  uniformly  admitted  this  verse  into  the  text,  yet 
they  generally  expressed  a  doubt  of  its  authenticity. 

Thus  it  is  wanting  in  the  German  translation  of  the  illustrious 
reformer.  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  and  in  all  the  editions  of  it  pub- 
lished during  his  lifetime.  The  last  edition  printed  under  Lu- 
ther's superintendence  (and  which  was  not  quite  finished  tiU 
after  his  death)  Avas  that  of  1.546,  in  the  preface  to  which  he  re- 
quests that  no  person  will  make  any  alterations  in  it.  But  this 
great  and  good  man  had  not  been  dead  thirty  years,  when  ihe 
passage  was  interpolated  in  his  German  translation.  The  first 
edition,  in  which  this  act  of  injustice  took  place,  and  in  which 
Luther's  text  at  least  was  corrupted,  is  that  which  was  printed  at 
Frankfort  in  1574.  But  in  the  edition  of  1583,  printed  in  the 
same  place,  and  also  in  several  still  later  Frankfort  editions,  the 
passage  was  again  omitted.  The  oldest  Wittenberg  edition,  which 
received  it,  was  that  of  1596  ;  and  in  the  Wittenberg  edition  of 
1599  it  is  likewise  contained,  but  is  printed  in  Roman  charac- 
ters. In  1596  it  was  inserted  also  in  the  Low  German  Bible, 
printed  in  that  year  at  Hamburg.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
if  we  except  the  Wittenberg  edition  of  1607,  which  remained 
true  to  Luther's  text,  the  insertion  was  general ;  and  since  that 
time  it  is  found  in  every  edition  of  his  German  translation  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Calvin,  who  retained  it,  speaks  very  doubtfully  of  it.  In  the 
Latin  version  printed  by  Stephens  in  1544,  and  ascribed  to  Leo 
Juda  (who  embraced  the  theological  views  of  Zwingle  the  re- 
former of  Switzerland),  it  is  dismissed  from  the  text,  but  retained 
in  the  margin ;  and  in  Castalio's  Latin  version,  printed  at  Basil 
in  1551  and  again  in  1563,  it  is  included  between  brackets. 

Of  the  English  versions,  the  earliest  is  that  of  William  Tindal, 
printed  in  1544,  and  again  in  1546.  Coverdale's  Bible  was 
printed  in  folio  in  1535.  Matthew's  in  1537,  partly  f-om  Tin 
dal  and  partly  from  Coverdale,  and  reprinted  in  1549  a.id  1551 
Cranmer's  Bible  was  printed  in  1539  and  1541.  In  1540  and 
1541  two  folio  editions  were  published  by  Taverner.  In  1541 
a  folio  Bible  was  printed  under  the  inspection  of  Bishops  Tonstal 
and  Heath.  In  1549  Taverner's  was  reprinted.  In  1550  a  New 
Testament  in  octavo,  in  Latin  and  English,  was  printed  by  Gual- 
tier  for  Sir  John  Cheeke.  In  1552  a  Testament,  in  quarto,  by 
Hill.  In  1553,  a  Bible  in  small  quarto,  by  Grafton.  In  1556, 
an  English  Bible,  in  folio,  was  printed  at  Rouen  ;  and  in  1 562  a 
folio  Bible  was  printed  in  London,  by  Harrison. 

All  these  editions  contain  1  John  v.  7.  but  not  without  marks 
of  doubt,  either  including  the  verse  between  parentheses,  or  print- 
ing it  in  diminutive  letters.  Thus,  in  Cranmer's  Bible,  usually 
called  the  Great  Bible,  on  account  of  its  size,  in  the  edition  of 
1539,  it  appears  in  the  following  manner: — 

"This  Jesus  Christ  is  he  that  came  by  water  and  bloud,  not  by  water 
onely,  but  by  water  and  bloud.     And  it  Is  the  sprete  that  beareth  wyries, 
because  the  Sprete  is  trueth. 
(For  ther  are  thre  which  beare  recordc  in  heaven,  the  father,  the  worde,  and  the  wholy  gooet. 

And  these  thre  are  one),  and  ther  are  thre  which  bears  recorde  (in  erth)  the 
sprete,"  &c.'' 


«  Bp.  Marsh's  Letters  to  Travis,  pp.  xvi.— xii. 

'  In  his  prologue,  Cranmer  explams  what  is  meant  by  the  small  letters: 
— "  Where  as  often  ye  shall  finde  a  small  I'-tli  .j  in  the  texte,  it  signlfyeth, 
that  so  moche  as  is  in  the  small  lettre  doth  abounde,  and  is  ii  ore  in  the 
common  translacyon  in  Latyne,  than  is  founde,  either  in  tb«  Ilebrue  or 
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Oil  the  other  hand,  there  are  three  old  editions  which  insert 
the  disputed  passage  without  any  mark  of  suspicion  ;  viz.  one  in 
l.'j.'JG,  believed  to  be  printed  by  Gougli,  from  Tindal's  version  : 
the  New  Testament,  in  1552,  translated  by  command  of  Edward 
VI.  ;  and  the  Geneva  Bible,  in  1557.  The  English  Testaments, 
printed  in  1538  and  I55S,  arc  not  included  in  the  preceding  no- 
tices of  translations  in  our  language:  both  of  them  were  trans- 
lated from  the  Vulgate,  and  consequently  have  the  disputed 
pa.s.sage.' 

FOR    THE    GENUINENESS    OF   THE    CONTROVERTED    CLAUSE,  IT  IS 
CONTENDED  THAT, 

( 1 . )   Extenidl  Evidence, 

I.  Ittsfotindin  the  ancient  Latin  JWsion,  which  was  cur- 
rent in  Africa  before  the  Vu/gate  Vrmion  was  made,  and  aho 
in  most  manuscripts  of  Jerome's,  or  the  Vulgate  I^atin  Version. 

The  ancient  version  current  in  Africa,  and  which  is  preserved 
in  the  writings  of  the  African  fathers,  is  not  only  older  by  many 
centuries  than  the  most  ancient  copy  of  the  Vulgate  Latin  Ver- 
sion of  the  catholic  Epistles  now  extant  (so  that  we  have  in 
these  versions  two  distinct  authoritifs  for  the  verse),  but  it  is 
also  much  more  ancient  than  the  oldest  Cireek  manuscripts. 
But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  although  most  of  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version  contain  tJie  disputed  clause,  yet 
they  are  the  least  ancient  and  most  incorrect.  It  must  also  be 
recollected,  that  no  version  has  been  so  corrupted  us  the  Latin. 
The  Latin  transcribers  took  the  most  unwarrantable  liberties, 
inserting  in  one  l)ook  of  the  New  Testament  passages  which 
they  took  from  another,  and  fre(juently  transferring  into  the  text 
what  they  found  written  in  the  margin  of  the  inanuscri[)t  whence 
they  copied.  Under  these  circumstances,  Michaelis  concludes 
every  one  must  immediately  suspect  that  a  passage,  which  is 
wanting  in  all  the  ancient  Greek  manuscripts,  and  is  likewise 
wanting  in  many  ancient  copies  even  of  the  Latin  version,  is  an 
interpolation  in  those  Latin  manuscripts  which  contain  it.  And, 
in  the  present  instance,  the  same  cause  that  has  procured  so 
many  zealous  advocates  in  favour  of  1  John  v.  7.  was  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  ifi!  introduction  and  general  reception  ;  viz.  tlie  im- 
portance of  the  doctrine  which  it  contains. 

'2.  //  is  found  in  the  Confession  (f  Fui/h,  and  also  in  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Greek  Church. 

The  Confessitn  of  Faith  of  the  Greek  Church  thua  intro- 
duces the  clause  : — God,  in  his  nature,  is  true  and  eternal,  and 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  visible  and  invisible ;  such  also  is  the 
Sox,  and  the  Holy  Sim  hit.  They  are  also  of  the  same  essence 
among  themselves,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, who  says,  "  There  are  tfiree  that  bear  testimony  in  Heaven, 

TIIK  F\rUKU,  THF.  WoHIl,  AJfn  THK  HoLY  SpiRIT,  AND  TIIKSE 
TllKKK    AUK  O.SE."' 

In  the  Littirgiei  of  the  Greek  Church,  among  other  portions 
of  Scripture,  this  verse  is  directed,  by  the  Greek  rituals,  to  be 
read  in  its  course,  in  the  thirty-fifth  week  of  the  year.' 

3.  //  is  found  in  the  ORDO  JW3LiNi'S,  nr  Primitive  Li- 
turgy of  the  Latin  Church,  which  recites  this  verse  in  the 
offices  for  Trinity  Sunday,  and  for  the  octave  of  Easter,  and 
also  in  the  office  for  the  administration  of  baptism.^ 

These  two  testimonies,  Dr.  Hales  imagines,  are  decisive  in 
favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  clause.  For  (he  argues)  when 
we  consider  the  lasting  schism  that  prevailed  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches;  from  the  time  of  the  Arian  and  Athanasian 
controversy,  about  the  Homo-ousian  and  Homoi-ousian  doctrine 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  ;  and  about  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  from  the  Son  ;  which  was  main- 
tained from  botli  by  the  Latin  church  ;  but  contested  respecting 
the  latter  by  the  Greek,  inasmuch  as  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  from  the  Son  is  not  expressly  asserted  in  Scripture,  though 
it  may  fairly  be  implied  ;'   we  may  rest  assured  that  the  clergy 

the  Grckc,  wl)icli  wonli-s  ami  sfiitoiues  we  liavn  added,  not  only  to  inani- 
feste  the  same  unto  yon,  but  also  to  satjsfie  and  rontenl  itiose  tliat  herebe- 
foretyme  hath  rnyssed  such  sentences  in  the  Bybles  and  New  Testaments 
before  set  fortli." 

.     '  Christian  Observer  for  IS09,  vol.  viii.  p.  210.     In  this  volume  the  lover 
»f  biblical  criticism  will  find  an  elaborate  and  interesting  dissertation  on 
'he  various  readings   in  the  prinoip.il  passages  of  the  New  Testament, 
espectingthe  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

*  Dr.  Smith's  Miscellanea,  p.  155.    London,  1696. 
»  Travis's  Letters  to  Gibbon,  pp.  61,  62. 

*  That  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father,  we  learn  from  the 
express  autlwrity  of  Christ,  who  says,  "The  Spirit  of  Truth  which  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father."  (John  xv.  26.)  In  the  same  verse  he  savs,  "I 
will  send  the  Spirit."  And  St.  Paul  tells  the  Galatians,  "God  hath  sent 
.•nrih  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts."  (Gal.  iv.  6.)  Hence  we  infer, 
that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Son  also. 


of  the  Greek  church  would  never  have  adopted  the  clause  merely 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Latin,  if  they  had  not  sufficient  vouch- 
ers for  it  in  their  own  Greek  verity  ;  and  even,  perhaps,  in  the 
autograph  and  primary  copies  of  St.  John's  Epistles,  which  were 
probably  subsisting  in  the  church  of  Ephesus,  till  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  at  least.'  These  two  testimonies,  on  which  this 
learned  writer  thus  forcibly  argues,  would  unquestionably  be 
entitled  to  great  weight,  if  we  were  certain  that  the  Confession 
and  Liturgies  of  the  Greek  church  had  come  down  to  us  uncor- 
rupted.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  clause  in 
question  was  interpolated  therein,  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
century,  by  some  of  the  Greek  clergy,  who  were  devoted  parti- 
zans  of  the  Romish  See,  when  the  majority  of  the  common  peo- 
ple from  their  ignorance  could  not  detect  the  imposition;  conse- 
quently this  argument  falls  to  the  ground. 

4.   //  is  cited  by  numerous  Latin  fathers. 

In  reply  to  this  argument  it  is  urged  that  the  authority  of  the 
Latin  fathers  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Greek  fathers  in  determin- 
ing the  readings  of  the  Greek  manuscripts ;  for,  in  writing  to 
the  Latin  churches,  they  usually  refer  to  their  own  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  and,  like  our  divines,  must  be  understood  to  quote  the 
established  translation,  unless  they  give  notice  of  the  contrary ; 
now,  if  the  Latin  fathers  were  unexceptionable  witnesses,  and 
if  they  had  quoted  in  express  terms  the  whole  of  the  controverted 
passage,  their  quotations  would  prove  nothing  more  than  that 
the  passage  stood  in  their  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  version,  and 
consequently  that  the  Latin  version  contained  it  in  a  very  early 
age ;  but  their  evidence,  it  is  asserted,  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

Among  the  Latin  fathers,  whom  the  advocates  for  the  genu- 
ineness of  1  John  v.  7.  affirm  to  have  (juoted  this  verse,  Tertul- 
lian  in  the  second,  Cyprian  in  the  third,  Jerome  in  th<  fourth,' 
and  the  African  bishops  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  have 
principally  been  relied  on. 

(1.)  The  evidence  of  TertuUian,  the  oldest  Latin  writer,  who 
has  been  quoted  in  favour  of  1  John  v.  7.,  is  contained  in  the 
following  passage  of  his  treatise  against  Praxeas,  respecting  the 
Paraclete  or  Comforter: — 

"This  comforter,"  says  he  (Christ),  "shall  take  of  mine,  as  liie  Son 
himself  had  taken  of  the  Father's.  Thus,  the  connection  of  the  I'alhcrin 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Son  in  the  Paraclete,  makes  three  coherent  Persons, 
one  in  the  other  ;  which  three  are  one"  (in  substance,  unum]  "  not  one'' 
[in  number,  unus] ;  "  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  was  saidj  /  and  my 
Father  arc  one,  to  denote  the  unity  of  substance,  not  singulanly  of  num- 
ber.'"' 

It  is  contended  that  if  these  words — iv/iich  three  are  one,  qui 
tres  nnum  sunt — had  not  been  in  Tertullian's  copy  of  the  New 
Testament,  most  assuredly  we  should  never  have  seen  them  in 
this  place.  But  it  has  been  replied.  What  can  be  made  of  thes« 
words  of  TertuUian,  in  order  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  thi* 
text  1  It  is  plain  that  he  has  uot  cited  the  controverted  jiassage, 
because  his  quotation  begins  with  rptomodo  dictum  est,  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  is  written,  /  and  mij  Father  are  one.  (John 
X.  30  )  That  the  controverted  text  was  neither  known  to  him, 
nor  cited  by  him,  is  highly  probable ;  for  he  has  never  quoted  it 
in  all  his  works.  Intleed  he  would  have  had  no  occasion  to 
have  cited  John  x.  30.  if  he  had  known  any  thing  of  a  text 
which  had  affirmed  of  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit,  thai 
these  three  are  one.  For  that  would  have  sounded  better,  and 
appeared  more  like  a  proof  of  the  unity  of  the  substance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  than  any  text  which 
he  has  alleged  in  proof  of  that  point.' 

(2.)  From  the  writings  of  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  two 
passages  have  been  cited  to  prove  that  1  John  v.  7.  was  contained 
in  his  manuscript  of  the  Latin  version.  The  first  is  from  hia 
seventy-third  Epistle,  addressed  to  Jubaianus,  in  a.  d.  256,  the 

»  The  aulhor  of  the  Chronicon  Alexandriniim,  in  the  fourth  century, 
affirms,  that  the  originals  of  St.  John's  writings  were  then  preserved  at 
Ephesus.    Dr.  Hales  on  the  Trinity,  vol.  ii.  pp.  196,  197. 

8  The  testimony  of  Vigihus,  bishop  of  Thapsus,  who  wrote  in  the  HM 
century,  is  designedly  omitted,  as  he  is  a  writer  of  very  little  credit,  who 
imposed  his  sentiments  upon  the  world  under  the  names  of  Athanasius, 
Idatius,  and  other.s ;  and  also  because  the  passage,  in  which  he  is  supposed 
to  h.u-e  referred  to  the  disputed  clause,  is  suspected  not  to  be  genuine. 

1  CKtenim  tie  mro  sitmet,  inquit,  sicut  ipse  de  patris.  Ita  connexus, 
Patris  in  Filio,  et  Filii  in  Paracleto  tres  enicit  cohwrentes,  aHerum  e» 
altero,  ciui  tres  unnm  sunt, — non  unus  ;  quomodo  dictum  est,  '  Ego  et 
Paler  nnum  sumus''  ad  substantia?  unitatcm  non,  ad  numeri  singularita- 
tem.    TertuUian  adv.  Praxeam,  c.  25.  , 

•  Renson  on  the  Epistles,  vol.  ii.  p.  632.  Michaelis  (vol.  ij.  p.  421.)  tiM 
considered  the  above-cited  passage  of  TertuUian.  which,  he  determines,  l» 
not  a  quotation.  But  the  fullest  consideration  of  it  «ill  be  found  m  Bishop 
Kavc's  Ecclcsiai!lical  Historv  of  the  Second  and  Third  Centuries,  illus- 
trated from  TertuUian  (pp.  ;"44— 546.) ;  who  roncliides  his  observaUons  by 
expressing  his  opinion,  thai  "the  in^sace  in  Teriullian,  far  from  containing 
an  allusion  to  1  John  v.  7.  (urii^ii.s  most  dcri<ivp  proof  th»  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  verse."  n.  'Mfi. 
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object  of  which  is  to  invalidate  the  baptism  administered  by  he- 
retics.    In  this  Epistle,  the  following  passage  occurs: — 

"  If  (iny  one  could  be  baptized  by  a  heretic,  and  could  cbtain  remission 
of  nins, — i/  he  has  obtained  remission  of  sins,  and  is  sanctified,  and 
become  the  tem[ite  of  God?  I  ask,  of  lehat  God  I  If  of  the.  Creator,  he 
taniwl  be  bis  temple,  whc  has  ntit  believed  in  J/ini ;  if  of  Christ,  ?tcilier 
can  he  who  denies  Him  to  be  God,  be  Ilis  /.  mpte  ;  if  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
tince  the  three  are  one,  how  can  the  Holy  Spirit  be  recmciled  to  him,  irho 
is  an  eiiemy  either  of  the  Father  or  of  the  Son  j"'» 

In  this  passage  Dr.  Mill  and  other  advocates  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  disputed  clause,  contend  that  there  is  jjlainly  an  ar- 
gument founded  upon  the  unity  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  how  does  Cyprian  make  out  or  prove 
that  unity  T  He  attempts  no  proof  of  such  unity,  but  presup- 
poses it  as  a  point  that  must  be  admitted. — "  Since  the  three," 
he  says,  "are  one,  the  Holy  Spirit  cannot  be  reconciled  to  him, 
who  is  an  enemy  either  of  the  Father  or  of  the  Son."  That 
they  are  one,  he  supposes  every  one  will  know  who  has  read 
the  New  Testament,  and  therefore  he  only  just  alludes  to  the 
text  as  his  authority.  In  opposition  to  this  reasoning,  Michaelis 
observes,  that  the  words — cwn  tres  nnum  sunt, — though  inserted 
in  the  later  editions  of  Cyprian's  works,  are  7iot  contained  in 
that  edition  which  was  published  by  Erasmus  ;  and  that  even  if 
they  were  genuine,  they  will  prove  nothing  more  than  the  same 
words  which  are  quoted  by  TertuUian.'- 

The  other  passage  of  Cyprian,  above  alluded  to,  is  to  be  found 
in  his  treatise  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  written  a.  n.  251, 
where  he  thus  expressly  cites  the  disputed  clause : — 

"The  Lord  saith,  /  and  my  Father  are  one  ;  and  asain  it  is  \VTitten  of 
llie  Father,  anclof  tlie  Son,  anJof  tlie  Holy  Siiirit,  And  these  three  are  one."" 

This,  it  is  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  contested  clause,  is  a 
plain  citation  of  two  different  texts  of  Scripture,  viz.  The  first, 
ftf  what  Jesus  Christ  says  of  himself,  in  John  x.  30. — "  The 
Lord  says,  I  and  my  Father  arc  one  "  and  the  second  (which 
IS  expressly  accompanied  with  the  ancient  formula  of  quotation, 
it  is  -written)  is  a  citation  of  what  is  spoken  of  them,  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  some  other  place.  "  And  again,"  it  is  written,  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ^nd  these 
three  are  one.  But  where  is  it  so  written,  except  in  1  John  v.  7. 1 
On  the  other  hand,  admitting  that  the  words  Et  ires  unum  sunt — 
.^7id  these  three  are  one — were  so  quoted  from  the  verse  in 
question,  Michaelis  asks  whether  a  passage  found  in  no  ancient 
Greek  manuscript,  quoted  by  no  Greek  father,  and  contained  in 
no  other  ancient  version  but  the  Latin,  is  therefore  to  be  pronounced 
genuine,  merely  because  one  single  Latin  father  of  the  first  three 
centuries,  who  was  bishop  of  Carthage,  where  the  Latin  version 
only  was  used,  and  where  Greek  was  unknown,  has  quoted  itl 
Under  these  circumstances,  should  we  conclude,  that  the  passage 
stood  originally  in  the  Greek  autograph  of  Saint  John  1  Certainly 
not ;  for  the  only  inference,  which  could  be  deduced  from 
Cyprian's  quotation,  would  be  this,  that  the  passage  had  been 
introduced  into  the  Latin  version  so  early  as  the  third  century. 
This  answer  Michaelis  thinks  sufficient  to  invalidate  Cyprian's 
HUthority,  in  establishing  the  authenticity  of  1  John  v.  7.  on  the 
supposition  that  Cyprian  really  quoted  it.  But  that  he  did  so,  it 
is  asserted  to  be  more  than  any  man  can  prove.  The  words  Tres 
iininn  sunt  arc  contained  not  only  in  the  seventh  but  likewise  in 
the  eighth  verse,  which  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  and  sjenuine  text 
of  John  ;  and  therefore  it  is  at  least  possible,  that  Cyprian  look 
thcai,  not  from  the  seventh,  but  from  the  eighth  verse.  It  is  true 
that  he  h.ij.s,  Tlie.se  words  are  written  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Gliost,  whereas  'J'res  unum  sunt  in  the  eighth  verse  relate 
only  to  the  spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood.  But  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  liiitin  fathers  interpreted  Spiritits,  .iqna,  et 
Sanguis,  not  literally  but  mystically,  and  some  of  them  really 
understood  by  these  words  Pater,  Filius,  et  Spiritus  sanctus,  taking 
aqua  in  the  sense  of  Pater,  sanguis  in  the  sense  of  Filius,  and 
spiritus  in  the  sense  of  Spiritus  sanctus." 

'  Si  \)ii\<l,/.a\\  qiiis  ainiil  haireliciun  i)i)tnil,  uiitiiie  HI  rciiil:<>aiii  pcccalo- 
rum  conseciui  putnit,— si  peccatoruni  roiuissaiii  coiiscculii.s  est,  et  SaiUili- 
TKlus  est.  Li  t«iiipluiii  Dei  factus  est  ;  ([uteio  cujiis  Uei  I  Si  Creatoris,  non 
iii.tiiit,  qui  in  oiiiii  non  creilidii ;  si  Christi,  iioiV  Inijus  potest  fieri  teuipluin, 
(|  ,1  iiegat  Deiiiii  Cliristuui ;  si  Spiritus  Saiicti  cum  Ires  unum  sunt  quomoilo 
.S|i,iitus  Sanctus  placatus  esse  ei  potest,  i(ui  aut  Patris  aiit  Filii  iiiiinicus 
est?    Cypriani  Opera  a  Fell  ]).  203.  folio.    Oxon.  \(>9i. 

■>  See  p.  371. 

3  Dicit  Doniinus,  fJ^o  et  I'ater  unum  siimus:  et  ileriiui  i\f  I'ativ,  et 
Filjo,  et  SpiritU  Siuicio  scniitiun  est,  £■  'res  unum  sunt.  Ue  Unilate 
Kcelesiae,  Op.  p.  100. 

*  Micliaelis's  InL-Miluclion.  yoI.  iv.  p.  423.  lie  adiliices  instances  of  such 
iuy,stical  interpretation  Iroiii  Austustine,  who  wrote  a  century  after  Cyprian  ; 
from  Eucheriu.s,  wlio  wrote  A  D.  434;  and  from  Facundus,  wlio  wrote  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  (Ibiil.  p.  421.)  Bishop  Marsh,  after 
Michaelis,  has  collected  similar  instances  of  mystical  interpretation.  (Let- 
ters to  Travis,  Pref  pp.  xii.— xiv.  note  15.)  Dr.  Hales  (on  the  Trinity,  vol. 
•i.  pp.  197, 198.)  lias  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  citations  of  Augustine 
and  Euc.hoius  as  real  Quotations,  and  rot  mystical  interpretations  of  the 


(3.)  The  third  Latin  father,  produced  in  favour  of  this  disputed 
passage,  is  Jerome ;  who  flourished  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth 
or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  resided  chiefly  at  Beth- 
lehem. His  profound  knowledge  of  the  original  Scriptures  has 
caused  his  biblical  labours  to  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  In 
several  editions  of  the  Latin  version,  there  is  a  preface  or  prologue 
to  the  Catholic  Epistles,  ascribed  to  him  ;  which  pretends  that  all 
the  Greek  copies  had  the  seventh  verse,  and  complains  of  th-i 
Latin  translators  as  unfaithful,  for  leaving  it  out. 

On  this  supposed  prologue  of  Jerome  many  advocates  of  the 
disputed  clause  have  founded,  as  they  imagine,  a  powerful  ar- 
gument for  its  genuineness  :  while  others  have  candidly  admitted 
that  the  prologue  is  spurious.  In  fact,  this  preface  is  of  no  au- 
thority whatever  ;  for,  1.  Its  style  is  so  barbarous  as  to  prove  that 
it  could  not  have  been  written  by  Jerome  ;  2.  It  is  wanting  in 
his  catalogue  of  prefaces,  as  well  as  in  the  best  and  most  ancient 
manuscripts  of  Jerome's  version ;  3.  It  is  often  found  in  Latin 
copies  without  his  name ;  it  makes  use  of  the  term  Epistolx 
Canonicx,  "  Canonical  Epistles,"  whereas  Jerome's  title  for  them 
was  Epistolx  Catholicse,  "(!!atholic  Epistles;"  4.  Further,  this 
preface  is  prefixed  to  some  Latin  copies  of  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
in  which  the  disputed  text  is  7iot  inserted  :  whence  it  is  evident 
that  the  ancient  MSS.  from  which  such  copies  were  made  had 
not  the  disputed  text,  though  the  transcribers  had  the  folly  to 
insert  that  preface ;  5.  And,  finally,  what  proves  that  it  is  utterly 
destitute  of  authority,  is  the  fact,  that  "  it  insinuates  one  falsehood, 
and  asserts  two  other  direct  and  notorious  falsehoods.  It  in 
sinuates  that  all  the  Greek  copies  of  the  New  Testament  had 
this  verse ;  whereas  none  of  them  had  it,  nor"  (as  we  have 
already  seen)  "  has  any  of  the  genuine  works  of  the  Greek 
fathers  once  mentioned  it.  And  Jerome  above  all  men,  who  was 
so  conversant  in  the  Greek  copies  of  the  New  Testament  and  in 
the  Greek  fathers,  must  needs  have  known  this  to  have  been  a 
direct  falsehood.  Again,  the  preface  asserts  that  the  Latin  trans- 
lators were  unfaithful  in  leaving  out  the  testimony  of  the  Father, 
the  Word,  and  the  Spirit,  and  that  he  [Jerome]  had  restored  it."''' 

(4.)  But  a  chief  argument  arising  from  the  quotations  of  the 
Latin  fathers  is  derived  from  the  confession  of  faith,  drawn  up  by 
Eugenius,  bishop  of  Carthage,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
presented  by  nearly  four  hundred  bishops  to  Hunneric,  king  of 
the  Vandals,  an  Arian  and  a  bitter  enemy  to  those  who  professed 
the  orthodox  faith.  In  this  confession,  which  is  recorded  by 
Victor  Vitensis,'  the  following  passage  occurs  : — 

Ut  adhuc  luce  clariu.s  uiiius  divinitalis  esse  cum  Patre  et  Filio  Spiritiira 
Sanctum  doceanius,  Joannis  EvangelistiE  teslimonio  comprobatur.  Ait 
namque,  tres  sunt,  aui  testimonium  phrhibent  in  ccelo,  pater,  vbrbum 

ET  SPIRITUS  SANCTUS,  ET  HI  TRES  UNUM  SUNT. 

In  English  thus  : — "That  we  may  further  show  it  to  be  clearer  thaii  the 
light,  that  the  divinity  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  one, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  the  evangelist  John  ;  for  he  says, — tbbrb  are 

THREE  WHICH  BEAR  RECORD  IN  HEAVEN,  TUB  FATHER,  THE  WORD,  AND  THE 
HOLY  SPIRIT,  AND  THESE  THREE  ARE  ONE." 

In  this  passage  of  the  confession  of  the  African  bishops,  1  John 
V.  7.  is  clearly  and  distinctly  quoted ;  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  delivered  to  sworn  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith 
(for  which  these  bishops  suffered  very  severe  persecutions)  have 
been  urged  as  proofs  for  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  clause, 
the  authenticity  of  which  the  hostile  Arians  would  not  fail  to 
have  challenged  or  denied,  had  it  even  been  considered  of  doubt- 
ful origin.'     But  the  appearance  of  this  verse  in  the  confession 

1  i;;lilh  verse  ;  and  Bisliop  Burgess  lias  argued,  that  neither  Cyprian  not 
any  other  father  before  Facundus  (who  nourished  abnut  the  middle  of  the 
sivth  century)  did  interpret  the  eighth  verse  mystically.  (Vindication  of 
I  .Idhn  V.  7.  pp.  xvii.  et  seq.  136— 13S.)  His  argumcnfs,  liowever,  are  ably, 
:(iiil,  we  think,  satisfactorily  controverted  by  Crito  Cantabrigiensis,  who 
Ins  particularly  considered  the  passages  supposed  to  be  cited  by  Augus- 
tiin^  Eucherius,  Fulgentius,  Cassiodorus,  and  Leo  the  Great,  Bishop  of 
Rome.  (Vindication  of  Porson,  pp.  230—288.)  See  also  on  this  topic  Dr. 
Ilinson  on  the  Epistles,  vol.  ii.  pp.  633,  634. 

»  Benson  on  the  Epistles,  vol.  ii.  p.  635.  Hieronymi  Opera  a  Martianay, 
lom.  i.  col.  1671—1673.  Pari.?,  1693.  Keltner,  who  reluctantly  admits  that 
the  preface  in  question  is  not  the  produotiou  of  Jerome,  yet  maintains  that 
it  is  good  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  text  in  the  cightli, 
ninth,  and  following  centuries  !  (Ilistoria  Uicli  Joannei,  1  .lohn  v.  7.  p.  172.) 
See  also  the  Vindication  of  Professor  Porson  by  Crito  Cantabrigiensis, 
pj).  18->— 209. 

•  Historia  Persecntionis  Vandalica>,  p.  29.  eilit.  Ruinart.  Mr.  Travis  haa 
related  the  history  of  this  transaction  in  his  '■  Letters  to  Edward  Gibbon; 
Esq."  pp.  57—60. ;  and  he  has  printed  tlie  confession  at  length  in  his  Appen- 
dix, No.  xxxi.  pp.  31.  et  seq. 

'  See  Mr.  Butler's  Ilorae  Iliblic.T,  vol.  ii.  pp.  292—295.  2d  edit.  Theargii- 
mentB  briefly  noticed  above  are  urged  at  length  under  twelve  heads,  with 
great  ingenuity,  by  Mr.  Butler;  and  if  the  historian,  from  whose  expres- 
sions hc'has  deduced  them,  had  been  a  writer  of  unimpeachable  veracity, 
tliey  would  go  far  towards  deciding  the  coiitrove'-y.  But,  unhappily  for 
the  testimony  of  Victor  Vjfensis,  that  historian  has  not  only  rendered  hia 
credit  extremely  suspicious  by  his  account  •■<"  .iie  Vandalic  persecution, 
but  he  has  also  excited  the  sneers  of  infidelity  (see  Gibbon's  Decline  and 
Fall,  vol.  vi.  pp.  2S3— 295.  Svo.  edit),  by  recording  some  ridiculous  miracles 
the  truth  of  which,  notwithstanding,  he  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  prove 
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of  the  African  bishops,  Michaelis  remarks,  proves  nothing  in 
respect  of  ita  authenticity  ;  for  the  only  inference  which  we  can 
deduce  is,  that  the  passage  was  contained  in  the  Latin  manu- 
scripts then  used  in  Africa.  "  We  may  infer  that  Eugciiius,  who 
drew  up  the  confession,  found  the  passage  in  his  Latin  manu- 
script ;  but  that  all  the  bishops  who  signed  this  confession  found 
the  quoted  passage  likewise  in  their  manuscripts  is  a  very  un- 
warrantable inference.  For  when  a  formulary  of  religious  articles 
is  composed,  however  numerous  the  persons  may  be  who  set 
their  names  to  it,  it  is  in  fact  the  work  only  of  him  who  drew  it 
up;  and  a  subscription  to  such  a  formulary,  though  it  conveys  a 
general  assent  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  it,  by  no  means  im- 
plies that  every  subscriber  has,  previous  to  his  sul)scription, 
examined  every  argument  adduced,  or  every  ([uotation  that  is 
alleged  in  it,  and  obtained  a  thorough  conviction  that  not  one 
of  tliem  is  exceptionable.  But  it  is  said,  the  Arians  themselves 
who  were  present  when  this  confession  was  delivered  made  no 
objection  to  the  quotation, '  7Vc.?  sunt  r/ui  testimnninm  pcrhibent 
in  ccclo^  &c. ;  that  they  acknowledged,  therefore,  by  their  very 
silence,  that  the  passage  v/as  not  spurious.  Now  this  is  a  very 
weak  and  even  absurd  argument.  For,  in  the  first  place,  we 
have  no  further  knowledge  of  this  transaction  than  what  the  or- 
thodox themselves  have  given  of  it ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  fair 

0  conclude,  that  the  Arians  made  no  objections,  merely  from  the 
fircumstancc  that  no  objections  are  on  record.  Secondly,  if  the 
conclusion  were  admissible,  nay,  were  it  absolutely  certain,  that 
tho  Arians,  who  were  present  at  this  conference,  admitted, '  Tres 
sunt  qui  testimonium  pevhihcnt  in  calo'  &c.  it  would  follow 
only  that  the  passage  was  in  their  T^atin  manuscripts,  as  the 
ijuotation  of  it  shows  that  it  was  in  the  Latin  manuscript  of 
Eugenius,  who  drew  up  the  confession.  For  these  Arians  were 
Vandals  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Spjiin  into  Africa,  who 
read  the  Bible  only  in  the  Latin  translation,  and  were  totally 
unacquainted  with  Greek.  Consequently  their  silence  on  the 
quotation  of  a  passage  from  the  Latin  translation,  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century,  affords  no  presumption  whatsoever  that  the 
passage  existed  in  the  Greek  original.  Lastly,  the  whole  transac- 
tion between  Hunneric  with  his  Arian  Vandals  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  orthodox  bishnjis  of  Africa  on  the  other,  was  of  such 
a  nature  as  was  very  ill  adapted  to  the  decision  of  a  critical 
question.  For  these  Vandals  did  not  combat  by  argument,  but 
by  force ;  and  Ihey  brought  their  adversaries  to  silence,  not  by 
reasoning  with  them,  but  by  cutting  out  their  tongues.  To  argue, 
therefore,  from  the  silence  of  such  men  to  the   authenticity  of 

1  John  V.  7.  is  nearly  the  same  as  an  appeal  in  its  favour  to  the 
testimony  of  a  Russian  corporal."' 

Such  is  the  external  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  this 
much  litigated  clause.  It  only  renttains  that  we  briefly 
notice, 

(2.)   The  Internal  Evidence  adduced  in  ita  Behulf, 

1 .  //  is  contended  that  the  connection  of  the  disputed  clause 
requires  it  to  be  inserted,  in  order  to  complete  the  sen.se  ,■  while 
l/iose  who  reject  it  affirm  ilial  its  insertion  injures  the  whole 
oassage. 

Various  commentators  both  of  the  Romish  and  Protestant 
churches  have  given  explications,  the  design  of  which  is  to 
show  that  the  verse,  if  properly  interpreted,  instead  of  dis- 
turbing the  sense  of  the  verses  with  which  it  is  Joined,  rather 
enders  it  more  connected  and  complete.  But  the  argument, 
which  they  would  derive  from  this  supposed  necessary  con- 
nection, is  denied  by  the  opponents  of  Ine  genuineness  of  the 
disputed  clause,  who  contend  that  the  sense  would  also  be 
more  complete,  and  the  connection  more  clear,  without  it. 
That  the  reader  may  be  enabled  duly  to  estimate  the  force  or 
wp:Akness  of  this  argument,  the  exposition  of  Bishop  Horsley, 
which  is  drawn  up  on  the  assumption  that  it  contains  the 
••  i^enuine  words"  of  the  apostle,  shall  be  subjoined,  together 
with  the  explanation  of  bir  Isaac  Newton,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  show  that  the  sense  is  entire  without  the  disputed 
'•lause. 

i.  Bishop  Jforsley's  Paraphrastic  Exposition. 

■•  Titere  are  three  in  Ileareti  that  dear  record,— recoTti  to  this  fact,  tliat 
Jesus  is  the  Clirist,— '  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

"The  Father  bare  witness  by  his  own  voice  from  lieaven,  twice  declar- 
ing .lesus  liis  beloved  Son  ;  first  after  his  baptism,  when  he  came  up  out  of 
the  river,  and  again  at  the  transfiguration.  A  third  time  the  Father  bare 
witness  when  he  sent  his  angel  to  Jesus  in  agony  in  the  garden. 

"The  eternal  Word  bare  witness  by  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwell- 
ing in  Jesus  bodily, — by  that  plenitude  of  strength  and  power  with  which 
he  was  supplied  for  the  performance  of  his  miracles,  and  the  endurance 
ID  his  frail  and  mortal  body  of  the  fire  of  the  Father's  wrath.  The  Word 
tare  witness,— perhaps  more  indirectly, — still  the  word  bare  ^vitness,  by 

'  Michaelis's  Introduction,  vol  iv.  pp.  427  428. 


the  preternatural  darkness  which  for  three  h  urs  obscured  the  sun,  while 
Jesus  hung  in  torment  upon  the  cross;  in  >he  quaking  of  the  earth,  the 
rending  of  the  rocks,  and  the  opening  of  the  graves,  to  liberate  llie  lio'iliot 
of  the  sainls  whicli  appeared  in  the  holy  city,  after  our  Lord's  le.'urric- 
tlon;  for  tliese  exlrnurdinary  convulsions  of  the  inatorial  world  musl  In 
ascribed  to  that  pow<>r  by  whii:h  God  in  the  beginning  created  il,  ami  ^lilt 
directs  the  course  of  it,— that  is,  to  the  ininitdiatc  act  of  tho  Word  ;  (or 
'  by  him  all  things  were  made,  and  he  npholdelli  all  Ihings  by  tlic  word  ol 
his  own  power.' 

"The  Holy  Ghost  bare  witness,  by  the  ackiiowli'dgiiient  nf  the  infan: 
Jesus,  made,  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  mouths  of  )ii<. 
servants  and  instrument,  Simeon  and  Anna ;  and  more  directly,  by  hit 
visible  descent  upon  the  adult  Jesus  at  his  baptism,  and  upon  the  aposllcr 
of  Jesus  after  the  ascension  of  their  Ix)rd. 

"Thus  the  three  in  heaven  bare  icilneas ;  and  these  thrte,  the  apostle 
adds,  are  one,— one,  In  the  unity  of  a  consentient  lestimony  ;  lor  that  unity 
is  .'ill  that  is  requisite  to  the  purpo.sc  of  ihi.-  aposlle's  present  arguiuetil 

Ho  goes  on  :    And  there  are  three  in  eiirlh  that  bear  uitness, — the 

fipirit,  and  the  WalT,  and  the  lilood  ;  and  these  three  agree  in  one. 

■'  The  Spirit  is  lure  evidently  to  bo  understood  of  the  gifts  prcteriiai* 
rally  conferred  upon  believers. 

"Thi-  tenter  and  the  blood  mentioned  here  as  witnesses,  arc  the  water 
and  the  blood  which  i.s.sued  from  the  Redeemer's  side,  when  his  boily, 
already  dead,  was  pierced  by  a  soldier  with  a  spear. 

"But  how  d<i  this  water  and  this  blood  bear  witness  that  the  crucified 
Jesus  was  the  Chri.st  1  Water  and  blood  were  the  indispensable  instru. 
ments  of  cleansing  and  expiation  in  all  the  ciransings  andexpialionsof  the 
law.  'Almost  all  tilings,'  saiih  Saint  Paul,  'are  by  the  law  purged  with 
blood;  and  without  shtdding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission.'  Hut  the  pur- 
gation WR.e  not  liy  blood  only,  but  by  blood  and  water;  forlhe  same  spostlf 
says,  "  When  Aloses  had  spokm  every  preiept  to  all  the  people,  according 
to  the  law,  he  look  the  blood  of  calves  and  of  goats,  with  water,  and  .sprink- 
led both  the  book  and  .nil  the  people.'  All  the  cleansingsand  exiiiations  of 
the  law,  by  water  and  animal  blood,  were  typical  of  the  real  cleansing  ol 
the  conscii-nce  by  the  water  of  bapiiHm,  and  of  the  expiation  of  real  guill 
by  the  blood  of  Christ  shed  iiiwjii  the  cross,  anri  virtually  taken  and 
received  by  the  faithful  ift  the  Lord's  supper.  The  flowing,  therefore,  o' 
this  water  and  this  Mnod  immediaiely  upon  our  Lord's  death,  from  the 
wound  opened  in  his  side,  was  a  notification  to  the  surrounding  multitudes, 
though  at  the  time  understoiHj  by  few,  that  the  real  expiation  was  now 
complete,  and  the  clfan.siiig  fount  set  open. 

"  Thus  I  have  ciidfHvuiired  to  explain  how  the  water  and  the  blood, 
together  Willi  the  spirit,  are  witnesses  upon  earth,  to  establish  the  faith 
which  overcoiaeth  the  world.'-' 

It  will,  however,  be  observ-ed,  that  this  argument  assumes  that 
»  T»  yn,  upon  earth,  in  the  eighth  verse,  implies  that  something 
had  preceded  with  iv  tu  uipatoi,  in  heaven.  "  But  they  who  argue 
in  this  manner"  (Bishop  Marsh  observes)  "forget  that  tn  tn  jx  is 
■wanting-  in  the  Greek  MSS.  as  well  as  tv  tu  cufuyw.  Also,  in 
the  oldest  Latin  .MSS.  the  8th  ver.«e  is  equally  destitute  of  in 
terra,  which  was  inserted  for  the  very  purpose  of  having  some- 
thing to  correspond  with  in  ccelo,  ami  shows  how  well  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  inter{>olation  have  been  fitted  to  each  other."' 

ii.  Sir  Isaac  j\'etvton^s  Paraphrastic  Expo.^ition. 

"  Who  is  he  that  overcomelh  the  icorld,  hut  he  that  brlieveth  that  Jesis 
18  the  Son  uf  God.  that  Son  .<poken  of  in  the  I'.s.ilnis,  where  he  sailh,  'Thou 
art  my  Son",  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.'  This  is  he  that,  after  the  Jews 
had  long  expected  him,  came,  first  in  a  mortal  body.  /,y  baptism  of  traltr, 
and  then  in  an  immortal  one  by  shedding  his  blood  upon  the  cross,  and 
rising  again  Iroiii  the  dead  ;  not  btf  water  only,  but  liy' water  and  blood , 
being  the  Son  of  (U>t\.  as  well  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead  (Arts  liii 
33.),  as  by  his  Mipornatural  binh  of  llie  Viigii,.  (Luke  i.  So.)  Arul  il  is  the 
Spirit  also,  that,  together  with  the  water  and  hlocd,  I'earelh  vilness  of  Uie 
truth  of  his  coming  ;  because  the  Spirit  is  truth,  ami  so  a  fit  and  unexcei>- 
tlonable  witness.  For  there  are  three  that  li'-ar  rtiord  of  his  comini; ;  tne 
Spirit,  which  he  promised  to  send,  and  whiili  was  si:ne  sent  forth  ujion  us 
in  the  form  of  cloven  tongues  and  of  various  gifts ;  the  baptism  of  traier, 
wherein  God  testified  '  this  is  my  beloved  Son  ;'  and  the  shedding  of  his 
blood,  accompanied  with  his  resurrection,  whereby  he  became  the  rnosi 
faithful  martyr  or  witness  of  this  truth.  Ami  these  three,  the  -Spirit,  the 
baptism,  and  passion  of  Christ,  agree  in  witneti.-ing  otie  and  the  same 
thing  (namely,  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come) ;  and  therefore  their  evidence 
is  strong ;  for  the  law  requires  but  two  con.-eiiting  witnesses,  and  here  we 
have  three  :  ami  if  ire  receive  the  trilness  of  mm,  the  threefold  vilneas 
of  God,  which  he  Bare  of  his  Son,  by  dfclanns  iil  his  bapiism  'This  is  my 
beloved  Son,'  by  rai.oins  him  from  the  do.iil.  and  by  pouring  out  his  Spirit 
on  us,  is  greater  :  and  therefore  ought  to  he  more  readily  received." 

"  This,"  Sir  Isaac  Newton  observes,  "  is  the  sense  plain  and 
natural,  and  the  ar^tnnent  full  and  strong;  but  if  you  insert  the 
testimony  of  the  tlirce  in  heaven,  you  interrupt  and  spoil  it:  for 
the  whole  design  of  the  apostle  being  here  to  prove  to  men  !>v 
witness  the  truth  of  Christ's  coming,  I  would  ask  how  the  testi- 
mony of  '  the  three  in  heaven'  makes  to  thi.s  purpose  ?  If  their 
testimony  be  not  given  to  men,  how  does  it  prove  to  them  the 
truth  of  Christ's  coming  ?  If  it  be  [given],  how  is  the  testinionv 
in  heaven  distinguished  from  that  on  earth  ?  It  is  the  same 
spirit  which  witnesses  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  If  in  both  ca.^e> 
it  witnesses  to  us  men.  wherein  lies  the  difference  between  its 
witnessing  in  heaven  and  its  witnessing  in  earth  1  ^(  in  the 
first  case  it  does  not  witness  to  men,  to  whom  does  it  witness  ? 
And  to  what  purpose  ?  And  how  does  its  "witnessing  make  to 
the  design  of  St.  John's  discourse  1  Let  them  make  good  sense 
of  it  who  are  able.  For  my  part,  I  can  make  none.  If  it  be 
said,  that  we  are  not  to  determine  what  is  Scripture,  and  what 
not,  by  our  private  judgments,  I  confess  it  in  i^aces  not  conti"- 

»  Bp.  Horiley's  SeniioTis,  vol.  i.  pp.  193—201. 
»  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  p^irt  vi  o.  27.  nol» 
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•crteil ;  but,  in  disputable  places,  I  love  to  take  what  I  can  best 
i:niler.stand."' 

■2.  M  the  seventh  verse,  the  three  that  bear  recwd  are  mani- 
je-'lly  persons,  and  ilie  words  that  express  two  of  them  are  mas- 
culine IWU71S,  0  UxTKfi  (the  Father),  and  o  Ao>«  (the  Word)  ; 
whence  we  may  naturally  expect  that  the  adjuncts,  or  adjectives 
which  allude  to  them,  would  all  be  of  the  masculine  gender  like- 
wise: consequently  we  find  the  heavenly  witnesses  to  be  denoted 
by  the  words  Tpuii^a-iv  a  ^apri/^-uvTe  {there  are  three  that  bear 
record^. 

Thus  far,  all  is  conformable  to  the  rules  of  plain  grammar. 
Besides,  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  sacred  writer, 
when  about  to  express  the  earthly  witnesses  in  the  next  verse, 
might  carry  on  the  same  expression  or  adjuncts  to  that  verse  ;  and 
the  correspondence  in  the  number  of  witnesses,  and  the  similarity 
of  their  design  in  bearing  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  may  tend  to  confirm  this  sentiment.  But  if  the  former  verse 
lid  not  precede,  and  should  be  rejected  as  spurious,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  account  for  the  use  of  the  masculine  gender  ;  and  we 
should  rather  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  words  would  have 
been  t/;;*  ua-i  tx  ju^fn-jpourrn.,  as  all  the  terms  that  follow  to  denote 
the  earthly  energies,  or  attestations,  are  every  one  of  the  neuter 
gender.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  turn  of  the  language,  as  well 
as  the  nature  of  the  witnesses,  would  require  the  use  of  this  gen- 
der ;  and  therefore  the  accuracy  of  the  construction,  or  the  strict 
rules  of  grammar,  must  fnvour  the  present  text.^ 

3.  Bishop  Middleton  has  a  long  and  elaborate  dissertation, 
the  design  of  which  is  to  show  that  the  article  TO  before 
w  iiriv  in  the  eighth  verse  must  necessarily  refer  to  the  word 
'EN  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  consequently  that  both 
verses  must  be  retained,  or  both  rejected. ^ 

This  argument  is  not  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  abridgment ;  but, 
m  order  to  be  strictly  correct,  there  should  be  an  identity  in  the 
subject,  and  not  a  similarity  only.  A  doubt  may  be  reasonably 
entertained,  whether,  in  the  language  of  St.  John,  TO  >:n  is  not 
used  as  equivalent  to  TO  ATTO,  as  it  is  in  Phil.  ii.  2. ;  in  which 
case  no  reference  to  any  preceding  expression  would  be  applied. 
To  this  we  may  add.  that  if  the  Vulgate  preserves  the  true  read- 
ing, the  translators  must  have  supposed  the  E12  TO  'EN  of  the 
3th  verse  to  be  equivalent  to  the  "EN  of  the  7th ;  for  all  the  ma- 
nuscripts, which  retain  the  concluding  clause  of  the  8th  verse  (a 
very  large  portion  of  them  omitting  it),  read  tres  nnum  sunt,  as 
in  the  7th  vcrse.^ 

4.  'Die  mode  of  thinking  and  diction  is  peculiar  to  St.  John. 
No  other  evangelist  or  apostle  speaks  of  the  witness  of  the  Father 
or  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  he  does  in  his  Gospel ,-  and  no  other  evan- 
gelist or  apostle  calls  the  Son  of  God  the  Word. 

This  argument  has  been  strenuously  urged  by  Kettner,  Ben- 
gel,  and  other  zealous  advocates  for  the  disputed  clause.^  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  there  is  no  such  identical  ex- 
pression in  the  whole  Bible  besides ;  and  it  is  not  strictly  correct 
that  no  other  evangelist  calls  the  Son  of  God  the  Word,  because, 
as  we  have  already  seen,''  that  appellation  is  expressly  applied  to 
Jesus  Christ  by  Saint  Luke.   (i.  2.) 

5.  Further,  tho.^e  critics  who  advocate  the  genuineness  of 
tliis  text,  observe  that  omissions  in  ancient  manuscripts,  ver- 
sions, and  authors,  are  neither  absolute  contradictions,  nor 
direct  impeachments  of  facts.  They  only  supply  food  for 
conjecture,  and  conjectural  criticism  ought  to  be  sparingly 
ind  cautiously  applied  before  it  can  be  admitted  as  sufficient 
authority  for  altering  the  received  text.  Besides,  the  omis- 
sion in  the  present  case  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for, 
from  various  circumstances.     Thus, 

(i.)    There  may  have  been  two  editions  of  this  Epistle,  in 
the  Jirst  of  -which  the  disputed  clause  ^vas  omitted,  but  is   re- 
tained in  the  second  or  later  edition. 
This  hypothpsi.s  was  first announceci  by  the  lale  Mr.  Charles  Taylor, ■>  the 


:  Sir  Isaac  Newtou's  Hist.  i,(  Two  Texts.    Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  52S,  525. 

»  Classical  Ji>umal,  vol.  ii  up.  86Q— 871  Son  also  Mr.  Nolan's  Inquiry, 
PI),  aeo.  304  ^      " 

»  cee  BisliDp  .Miduletor:  on  the  Groek  Arliclo.  pp.  63-3—653. 

•  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  x.xvi.  p.  330 

»  In  support  of  tti^aDove  argument,  Bishop  Burgess  refers  to  .lohn  v.  31 

■37.  viii  13.  and  xv  26. ;  and  hefore  him,  Griesbaoh  (vsrho  gives  up  the  dis- 
puteil  passage  as  spunousl  had  candidly  said,  that  John  here  refers  to 
Christ's  discourse  in  .lohn  v.  31—39.,  compared  with  John  viii.  13.  18.  ;  and 
adds,  that  when  Jesus  Christ  had  there  taught,  the  apostle  wished  to  prove 
to  his  readers  b/  the  same  arguments ;  which  being  the  case,  the  seventh 
verse  (it  is  inferred)  could  not  be  wanting.  Bn.  Burgess's  Vindication,  p. 
;i5.  2d  edit.  '  ^ 

e  See  p.  311.  note  2.  of  the  present  volume. 

i  Calmet's  Pi  .tionaiy,  vol.  iv.  (4lh  edit,)  pp  281— 2S8.  Fragment,  no. 
iocxxi 


English  editor  of  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.    According  to  his  hypo- 
thesis verses  5 — 9.  of  1  John  v.  .stood  thus  in  the  two  f.Htitions  .- 

FISST  EDITION.  SECOND  EDITION. 

Who  is  he  that  overcometh  Who  is  he  that  overconieth  the  world, 
the  world,  unless  it  be  one  who  unless  it  be  one  wlio  believes  that  Jesus  is 
believes  that  Jesusis  the  Sonof  the  Son  of  God?  This  is  he  who  came  by 
God  f  This  is  he  who  came  by  water  and  blood;  Jesus  the  Christ;  not 
water  and  blood;  Jesus  the  by  water  only,  but  by  water  and  blood' 
Christ :  not  by  water  only,  but  but  the  spirit  is  that  which  beareth  wit- 
by  water  and  blood:  but  the  ncss.  They  wlsich  bear  witness  then  on 
spirit  is  that  which  beareth  wit-  earth,  are  these  tbrei: ;  the  sjiirit,  and  the 
ness.  They  which  bear  wit-  water,  anil  the  blood  ;  and  these  three  are 
ness,  then,  are  these  three  ;  the  combined  in  one.  Correspondenlly,  those 
spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  who  bear  witness  in  heaxtn,  are  three  ; 
blood,  and  these  are  combined  the  Father,  and  the  Word,  und  the  Hely 
in  one.  If  we  receive  the  wit-  Spirit ;  and  these  three  are  the  one.  If 
ness  of  men,  the  witness  of  God  we  receive  the  witness  of  men,  ihe  wit- 
is  greater ;  and  assuredly  this  ncss  of  God  is  greater ,  and  assuredly 
IS  the  witness  of  God,  which  is  this  is  the  witness  of  God  which  is  wit 
witnessed  of  his  Son,  A.c.  nessed  of  his  Son. 

From  this  hypothesis  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  the  praise  of  ingenuity  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  admitted  as  positive  evidence  in  deteniiiningithe  genuine- 
ness of  the  disputed  clause,  from  the  total  absence  of  historical  or  even 
traditionary  testimony  to  support  it. 

(2.)  The  great  havoc  and  destmction  of  the  ancient  copies 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  in  the  Dioclesian  persecution  espe- 
cially, -which  ra^ed  thronghovt  the  Roman  empire,  as  Jar  as 
Britain,  but  -ivas  lighter  in  Africa,  probably  occasioned  a 
scarcity  of  ancient  Greek  copies  ;  and  left  the  remnant  more 
open  to  adulteration,  either  from  the  negligence  of  transcri- 
bers, or  the  fraud  of  hfretics  ;  especially  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  Arian  heresy  in  the  Greek  church,  for  forty  years, 
after  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Great  (jjarticnlovly  during 
the  reign  of  Constantins'),  until  the  accession  of  Theodosivs 
the  Great. 

That  such  an  adulteration  of  the  sacred  text  miuhi  lake  place,  is  within 
the  verge  of  possibility.  It  is,  however,  all  but  niorally  ipipossible  that 
it  could  take  placi  without  dcteciion  ;  for  how  Is  it  posa'V'°  'hat  the 
Arians  could  conspire  all  the  world  over,  at  once,  in  the  latter  ena  of  Con- 
stanlius's  reign,  to  get  into  their  possession  all  the  copies  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament then  in  being,  and  correct  them  throughout,  without  being  per- 
ceived? And  that  they  should  accomplish  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
no  blot  or  chasm  in  such  copies,  by  which  the  fraud  might  be  suspected  ot 
discovered  ;  further,  that  they  should  succeed  in  so  utterly  efTacing  the 
very  memory  of  it,  that  neither  Athana.sius  nor  any  other  of  their  contem- 
poraries could  afterwards  remember  that  they  had  ever  before  seen  it  in 
their  sacred  books  ;  and,  finally,  that  they  should  erase  it  out  of  their  own 
copies,  so  that  when  they  turned  to  the  consubstantial  faith  (as  they  gene- 
rally did  in  the  western  empire  soon  after  the  death  of  Constantius),  tliey 
could  remember  no  more  of  it  than  any  other  person.* 

(3.)  The  Arians  might  have  designedly  expunged  it,  at 
being  inimical  to  their  doctrine. 

The  charge  of  having  expunged  this  passage  has  been  hrought  against 
the  Arians  only  in  modern  times  ;  but  it  is  indignantly  repel',?.',  by  Pr.  Mill 
(an  advocate  for  the  disputed  clause),  who  asks,  How  sliOuld  nn;  Brians 
expunge  these  words,  which  were  out  already,  one  hundred  ir-.-:  f.fty  year* 
belbre  Arius  was  born  ?  To  which  we  may  add  that  it  is  utterly  ir.cVedibiC 
that  the  orthodox  should  have  been  so  careless,  as  to  have  allowed  zha 
Arians  to  get  possession  of  all  their  copies,  for  the  purpose  of  expunging 
the  words  in  question. 

(4.)  The  orthodox  themselves  might  have  designedly  -with- 
druivn  it  out  of  regard  to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  under 
the  persuasion  that  such  a  passage  as  1  John  v,  7.  ought  not 
to  be  exposed  to  every  reader. 

Without  examining  the  strength  or  weakness  of  this  and  the  preceding 
reason,  Michaelis  observes,  that  such  causes,  though  they  might  have  pro- 
duced the  omission  of  the  passage  in  some  copies,  could  not  possibly  have 
occasioned  it  in  all  the  ancient  Greek  manuscripls,  and  in  all  the  ancient 
versions,  except  the  Latin.  Besides,  they  are  wholly  foreign  to  the  present 
purpose  :  they  do  not  tend  to  show  the  authenticity  of  1  John  v.  7.  but 
account  merely  fcjr  its  omission,  on  the  previous  supposition  that  it  is 
authentic.  But  this  is  the  thing  to  be  proved.  And  it  is  surely  absurd  to 
account  for  Ihe  oniission  of  a  passage  in  Saint  John's  first  Epistle  before  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  Epistle  ever  contained  if.  "Suppose,"  he  con- 
tinues, "1  were  to  cite  a  man  before  a  court  of  jii.sticp,  and  demand  from 
him  a  sum  of  money,  that  on  being  asked  by  the  in:ii.'istrate,  whether  I  had 
any  bond  to  produce  in  support  of  the  demand,  I  answered,  that  I  had 
indeed  no  bond  to  produce,  but  that  a  bond  might  have  been  very  easily 
lost  during  the  troubles  of  the  late  war.  In  thi''  case,  if  the  magistrate 
should  admit  the  validity  of  the  deni.iiid,  and  nbliire  the  accused  party  to 
pay  the  sum  required,  every  man  would  ronchid.;  not  sn  much  that  he  was 
unjust,  as  that  his  mental  faculties  were  deranged.  But  Is  not  this  case 
similar  to  the  case  of  those  who  contend  that  1  John  v.  7.  is  genuine, 
because  it  might  have  been  lost  ?  In  fact,  their  situation  is  still  worse, 
since  the  loss  of  a  single  iiiaiiii.-:(ri](i  i.-;  much  more  credible  than  the  loss 
of  one  and  the  same  passage  in  more  than  eighty  manuscripts."* 

(5.)  The  negligence  of  transcribers  may  have  caused  the 
omission  of  the  disputed  clause.  The  seventh  verse  begins  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  eighth  ;  and  therefore  the  transcribert 
might  easily  have  overlooked  the  seventh  verse,  and  consC' 
quently  have  omitted  it  by  accident. 

The  following  illustration  will  enable  the  reader  who  under 

stands  no  other  language  but  English,  readily  to  apprehend  how 

the  words  came  to  be  omitted : — 

The  word  which  in  the  seventh  verse  is  rendered  bear  record,  and  in  the 
eighth  bear  witness,  is  the  same  in  Greek  ('f  "  •? ivpooiTf,) ;  and  if  it  had 


'  Hewlett's  Commentary,  vol.  v.  p.  508.  -Svo.  edit. 
»  Michaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  iv.  p.  434. 
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been  lransl*tciJ  in  both  verses  alike,  as  it  ourIiI  to  have  been,  the  two 
verses  woiilJ  have  run  thus  :— 

FOR  THERE  ARE  THREE  THAT  BEAR  WITNESS 
IN  HEAVEN,  THE  FATHER,  THE  WORD,  AND  THE 
HOLV  OHOST,  AND  THESE  THREE  ARE  ONE. 
AND  THERE  ARE  THREE  THAT  BEAR  WITNESS 
IN  EARTH,  THE  SPIRIT,  THE  WATER,  AND  THE 
BLOOD,  AND  THESE  THREE  AGREE  IN  ONE. 

Now,  how  easy  it  is,  for  one  who  is  transcribing,  and  perhaps  in  liaste,  to 
slip  his^ye  from  tlie  words  there  are  three  that  bear  witness  in  the  7lh 
verse,  to  the  same  words  there  are  three  that  bear  witness  in  the  8th 
vorsu  any  person  may  easily  conceive  who  has  been  accustomed  to  tran- 
scribin:;  himself,  or  who  has  ever  read  and  observed  the  transcripts  of 
oiliers,  or  has  been  much  employed  in  correcting  the  press.  iSimilar 
omii<8ions  frequently  occur  in  Mill's  and  Uriesbach's  critical  editions  of  the 
New  Testament.  For  where  the  beginning  and  ending  of  tvso  sentences, 
within  a  line  or  two,  happen  to  be  alike,  the  copyists  bo  frequently  omit  the 
former,  that  if  the  text  under  dispute  had  been  fiiund  in  all  the  manuscripts 
and  copies,  we  should  have  had  agreai  daal  more  reason  to  wonder  than 
we  have  now,  that  it  appears  in  so  few.  Let  it  be  (:rant<'d,  therefore,  that 
an  omission  of  the  interinediale  woid.s  mit:ht  naturally  happen  ;  yet  still, 
the  appearing  of  the  omission,  both  early  and  wide,  proves  no  more  than 
that  the  words  happened  to  br  early  dropped,  and  overlooked  in  aonie 
»iill  more  early  copy  It  ini^ht  be  dropped,  for  any  thing  we  know,  out  of 
a  copy  taken  immediatciv  from  the  original  of  Saint  John  hitnself.  And 
'hen,  most  assuredly,  all  future  transcripts,  mediately  or  immediately  de- 
rived from  that  cony,  must  continue,  at  least,  as  imnerfect  and  faulty  as 
that  first  copy  itself.  And  if  there  should  have  been  but  few  copies  taken 
f.om  the  original  in  all  (and  wlio  will  pretend  to  say  how  many  were  really 
ta!{»n  f),  it  is  no  wonder  that  while  acme  churches,  as  those,  for  instance, 
ill  Africa  and  Europe  (whither  the  perfecl  coi)iea  had  been  carried),  had 
I  le  I  rue  reading,  other  churches  In  Asia  and  the  East,  from  an  imperfect 
<''ipy,  should  transmit  an  imperfect  reading. 

(6.)  Several  of  the  earl:/  fathers  may  have  detignedly  omit- 
ted to  quote  the  clause  in  (juestion,  from  considering  it  as  a 
pronf  of  the  unity  of  the  testimony  of  the  heavenly  -witnesses  ""■•  Thus 
to  the  Messiahship  of  Christ,  and  not  of  the  unity  of  their  na- 
ture, and  consequently  not  relevant  to  the  controversies  in  -which 
'.hose  -writers  -were  engaged. 

(7.)  The  silence  of  several  of  the  earlier  Greek  fathers  is 
HO  proof  at  all  that  their  copies  of  the  Greek  Testament  -wanted 
the  clause  in  question  ;  since  in  their  controversies  they  have 
omitted  to  quote  other  texts  referring  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  with  -which  other  parts  of  their  -writings  sho-w  that 
they  must  have  been  -ujell  acquainted.  Besides,  the  silence  of 
several  of  the  fathers  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  total 
silence  of  all  the  heretics  or  false  teachers,  at  least  from  the 
days  of  Praxeas  (^in  the  second  century),  -who  never  charged 
the  orthodox  fathers  of  being  guilty  of  interpolation. 

Let  us  now  briefly  recapitulate  the  evidence  on  this  much 
litigated  question. 

L  Against  the  genuineness  of  the  diKpuled  clause,  it  is 
urged,  that 

\.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  single  Greek  manuscript,  written 
before  the  sixteenth  centur}'. 

2.  It  is  wanting  in  the  carhest  and  best  critical  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament. 

3.  It  is  contained  in  the  manuscripts  of  no  other  ancient  ver- 
sion besides  the  Latin  ;  and 

4.  Not  all  the  manuscripts  even  of  the  Latin  version  contain 
this  clause. 

I(  is  wanting  in  upwards  of  forty  of  the  oldest  Laiin  manuscripts,  and  in 
other  MSS  it  is  found  only  in  the  margin,  evidently  inserted  by  a  later 
hand;  and  even  in  those  manuscripts  which  do  contain  it,  this  passage  is 
variously  placed,  sometimes  before  and  sometimes  after  the  earthly  wit- 
nesses 


the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  at  which  time  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mon people,  from  the  ignorance  which  at  that  time  generally  prevailed 
throughout  Europe,  were  incapable  of  detecting  the  imposition. 

4.  It  is  cited  by  numerous  Latin  fathers. 

The  contrary  is  maintained  by  the  antagonists  of  the  disputed  clause 
and  in  pp.  371—373.  we  have  shown  that  the  authorities  of  TerluUian, 
Cyprian,  Jerome,  and  the  African  bishops,  which  bave  principally  been 
relied  on,  are  inapplicable  to  prove  the  point  for  which  they  have  be«n 
adduced. 

(2.)    Internal  Evidence. 

1 .  The  counection  of  the  disputed  clause  requires  its  insertion, 
inasmuch  as  the  sense  is  not  perfect  without  it. 

This  argument  is  rebutted  by  the  fact  that  the  context  admits  of  an  expo- 
sition, which  makes  the  sense  complete  tcithuut  the  disputed  clause. 

2.  The  grammatical  structure  of  the  original  Greek  requires 
the  insertion  of  the  seventh  verse,  and  consequently  that  it  should 
be  received  as  genuine. 

Olherwise  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  verse,  the  autlnnlicily  of  which 
was  never  questioned  (as  indeed  it  cannot  be,  being  found  in  every  knov\-n 
manuscript  that  is  extant),  must  likewise  be  rejected. 

.3.  The  doctrine  of  the  Greek  article,  which  is  found  in  both 
verses,  is  such,  that  both  must  be  retained,  or  both  must  be 
rejected. 

4.  The  mode  of  thinking  and  diction  is  peculiar  to  St.  John 

To  this  it  is  replied,  that  there  is  no  such  identical  expression  in  the 
whole  Bible,  besides  1  John  v.  7. 


5.  The  omission  of  this  clause  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted 


5.  It  is  not  once  quoted  in  the  genuine  works  of  any  one  of 
the  Greek  fathers,  or  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  oven  in  those 
phice.<!  where  we  should  most  expect  it. 

fi.  It  is  not  once  quoted  by  any  of  the  Latin  fathers,  even 
whero  the  subject  of  which  they  were  treating  required  ;  and 
whore,  consequently,  we  should  expect  tu  see  it  cited. 

7.  The  Protestant  Reformers  either  njerted  it,  or  at  letist  mark- 
ed it  as  doubtful. — On  the  other  hand, 

U.  In  BEHALF  of  the  gCTiuinencss  of  the  di.'^/juted  clause,  it 
i-  ciiiilended,  that 

(I.)   External  Evidence. 

1 .  It  is  found  in  the  Latin  version  which  was  current  in  Africa 
before  the  Latin  Vulgate  version  was  made,  and  also  in  most 
manuscripts  of  the  Vulefate  version. 

But  the  authority  of  these  manuscripts  is  justly  to  be  suspected,  on 
account  of  the  many  alterations  smd  corruptions  which  the  Vulgate  version 
has  undergone. 

2.  It  is  found  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Liturgy  of  the 
Greek  church. 

3.  It  is  found  in  the  Primitive  Liturgy  of  the  Latin  church. 

But  it  is  very  probable  that  the  clause  in  question  was  interpolated  from 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Latin  church  into  that  of  the  Greek  church  by  some  of 
the  Greek  clergy,  who  were  devoted  partisans  of  the  Rotnish  church,  in 


(1.)  There  may  have  been  two  editions  of  this  epistle,  in  the  first  of 
which  the  disputed  clause  was  omitted,  though  it  is  retained  in  the 
second. 

(2.)  The  great  scarcity  of  ancient  Greek  copies,  caused  by  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Christians  by  the  Roman  emperors,  would  leave  the 
rest  open  to  the  neghgence  of  copyists  or  to  the  frauds  of  false 
teachers. 

(.3.)  The  Arians  might  have  designedly  expunged  it,  as  being  inimical  to 
their  doctrine. 

(4  )  The  orthodox  themselves  might  have  designedly  withdrawn  it  out  of 
reitard  to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity. 

(5.)  The  negligence  of  transcribers  is  a  cause  of  other  omissions. 

(G.)  Several  oi^  the  fathers  may  have  designedly  omiUed  the  clause  in 
question. 

(7.)  The  silence  of  several  of  the  Greek  fathers  is  no  proof  that  their 
copies  of  the  Greek  Testament  wanted  the  clause  in  question  ;  since, 
in  their  controversies  respecting  the  Trinity,  they  have  omitted  to 
quote  other  texts  with  whiclithey  must  have  been  well  acquainted. 

Upon  a  review  of  all  the  preceding  arguments,  the  disputed 
clause  (we  thinkj  must  be  abandoned  as  spurious ;  nor  can 
any  thing  less  tnan  the  positive  authority  of  uwrnsjiected 
manuscripts  justify  the  admission  of  so  important  a  passage 
into  the  sacred  canon.  Much  stress,  it  is  true,  has  been  laid 
upon  some  points  in  the  internal  evidence,  and  particularly 
the  supposed  grammatical  arguments  (Nos.  2.  and  3.),  and 
the  reasons  assigned  for  the  omission  of  this  clause.  Bu 
some  cf  these  reasons  have  been  shown  to  be  destitute  of 
the  support  alleged  in  their  behalf;  and  the  remainder  arc 
wholly  hypothetical,  and  unsustained  by  any  satisfactory 
evidence.  "Internal  evidence,"  indeed  (as  Bishop  Marsn 
forcibly  argues),  "  may  show  that  a  passage  is  spurious, 
though  external  evidence  is  in  its  favour ;  for  instance,  if  it 
contain  allusions  to  things  which  did  not  exist  in  the  time  ot 
the  reputed  author.     But  no  internal  evidence  can  prove 

A    PASSAGE    TO    BE    GENUINE,    WHEN    EXTERNAL    EVIDENCE    IS 

DECIDEDLY  AGAINST  IT.  A  spuHous  passage  may  be  fitted  to 
the  context  as  well  as  a  genuine  passage.  No  arguments, 
therefore,  from  internal  evidence,  however  ingenious  they 
may  appear,  can  outweigh  the  mass  of  external  evidence 
which  applies  to  the  case  in  question."' 

But,  although  the  disputed  clause  is  confessedly  spurious, 
its  absence  neither  does  nor  can  diminish  the  weight  of  irre- 
sistible EVIDENCE  which  Other  undisputed  passages  of  Holy 
Writ  afford  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity .2  The  proofs  of 
our  Lord's  true  and  proper  Godhead  remain  unshakai — 
(leduced  from  the  prophetic  descriptions  of  the  Messiah's 

1  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vi.  p.  27.  Bishop  Burgess  has  argued,  at 
considerable  length,  in  favour  of  the  superiority  of  internal  evidence,  even 
when  the  external  evidence  is  decidedly  against  a  passage.  (Vindltation, 
pp.  xxix.— xxxiv.)  His  arguments  are  minutely  considered,  and  (It  must, 
we  think,  be  admitted)  set  aside,  by  Crito  Cantabrigiensis.  (Vindication  of 
Mr.  Porson's  Literary  Character,  pp.  75—84.) 

»  On  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  small  volume  by  the  author 
of  this  work,  entiUed,  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  briefly  stated 
and  defended,  &.C.  (Second  edition,  12mo.,  London,  1826.)  In  the  appendix 
to  that  volume  he  has  exhibited  the  very  strong  collateral  testimony,  fttr- 
nishcd  to  the  scriptural  evidence  of  this  doctrine,  by  tJie  actual  profession 
of  faith  in,  and  worship  of,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  well  as  of 
God  the  Fath.T,  ly  the  Christian  church  in  every  age  ;  together  with  oUier 
document;!  i)lus!ra:;ve  of  this  important  truth  of  divine  revelation,  derived 
from  ecclesiastical  history  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers  fffthe  first  thr«» 
centuries  of  the  Christian  xra 
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person  in  the  Old  Testament — from  the  ascription  to  him  of 
the  attributes,  the  works,  and  the  homage,  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  Deity — and  from  those  numerous  and  important  re- 
lations, which  he  is  affirmed  in  Scripture  to  sustain  towards 
his  holy  and  universal  church,  and  towards  each  of  its  true 
members.  "There  are,"  to  adopt  :he  deliberate  judgment 
of  Griesbach,  "  so  many  arguments  for  the  true  Deity  of 
Christ,  that  I  see  not  how  it  can  be  called  in  question ;  the 
divine  authority  of  Scripture  being  granted,  and  just  rules  of 
interpretation  acknowledged.  The  exordium  of  Saint  Jolui's 
Gospel,  in  particular,  is  so  perspicuous  and  above  all  exception, 
that  it  NEVER  can  be  overturned  by  the  daring  attacks  of  inter- 
oreters  and  critics,  and  taken  away  from  the  defenders  of  the 
iruth:'i 


SECTION  VI. 


ON   THE    SECOND    AND    THIRD    EPISTLES    OF    JOHN. 

I.  Genuineness,  authenticity,  and  date  of  these  Epistles. — II. 
The  second  Epistle,  to  -whom  addressed. — III.  Its  scope. — 
IV.  The  third  Epistle,  to  whom  addressed, — V.  Its  scope. 
— VI.   Observations  on  this  Epistle. 

I.  Although, in  the  fourth  century,  when  Eusebius  wrote 
his  ecclesiastical  history,  these  two  Epistles  were  classed 
among  the  AvTAsj-c/^sva  or  books  which  were  received  by  the 
majority  of  Christians  (though  some' doubts  were  entertained 
by  others  respecting  their  authenticity^  yet  testimonies  are 
not  wanting  to  prove  that  they  were  both  known  and  received 
as  genuine  productions  of  the  apostle  John.  The  second 
Epistle  is  cited  by  Irenasus,  and  received  by  Clement  of 
Alexanaria.  Origen  mentions  all  three  Epistles,  though  he 
says  that  the  second  and  third  were  not  allowed  to  be  genuine 
by  all  persons.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  mentions  tTiem  as 
being  ascribed  to  St.  John.  The  second  Epistle  was  quoted 
by  Alexander  bisfiop  of  Alexandria ;  and  all  three  Epistles 
were  received  by  Atnanasius,  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  by  Epi- 
phanius,  Jerome  (a  few  of  whose  contemporaries  doubted  the 
authenticity  of  these  Epistles),  Rufinus,  and  almost  every 
subsequent  writer  of  note.^  They  are  not,  indeed,  received 
in  the  Syrian  churches ;  but  the  thoughts  and  style  are  so 
similar  to  those  of  the  first  Epistle,^  that  almost  all  critics 
attribute  them  to  the  author  of  the  first  Epistle,  namely,  John ; 
and  they  were,  in  all  probability,  written  about  the  same  time 
as  that  Epistle,  viz.  a.  d.  68  or  69.  Consequently  these 
Epistles  could  not  have  been  written  by  John  the  elder,  a 
member  of  the  Ephesian  church,  as  some  of  the  fathers,  and 
also  some  modem  critics,  have  imagined.  Various  reasons 
have  been  assigned  why  these  two  Epistles  were  not 
received  earlier  into  the  canon.  Michaelis  is  disposed  to 
think  that  doubt  was  excited  concerning  their  genuineness 
by  the  address,  in  which  the  author  neither  calls  himself 
John,  nor  assumes  the  title  of  an  apostle,  but  simply  names 
himself  the  "elder"  (o  Tpej^/gt/rspot) ;  as  Saint  Peter  (I.  ch.  v. 
1.)  styles  himself  a  "fellow  elder"  (s-uuTrpso-jguTE/iCf),  which 
title,  after  Peter's  death,  tlie  apostle  John  might  with  great 
propriety  assume,  as  being  the  only  remaining  apostle.  It 
IS,  however,  most  probable  that,  being  letters  to  private 
persons,  they  had  for  a  considerable  time  been  kept  in  the 
possession  of  the  families  to  whom  they  were  originally  sent, 
and  were  not  discovered  till  long  after  the  apostle's  decease, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  had  been 
addressed.  When  first  discovered,  all  the  immediate 
vouchers  for  their  genuineness  were  necessarily  gone ;  and 
the  church  of  Christ,  ever  on  its  guard  against  imposture, 
particularly  in  relation  to  vvritings  professing  to  be  the  work 
of  apostles,  hesitated  to  receive  them  into  the  number  of 
canonical  Scriptures,  until  it  was  fully  ascertained  that  they 
were  divinely  inspired. 

II.  Considerable  uncertainty  prevails  respecting  the  person 
to  whom  the  second  Epistle  was  addressed,  some  conjecturing 

>  Atque  sunt  profecto  tam  inuUa  et  luculenta  argimicnta  «t  Scripluraj 
loca,  quibus  vera  Deitag  Christo  vindicatur,  ut  ego  quidem  intellisere  vix 
possim  quomodo,  concessa  Scripturae  Sacrae  divini  aucloritate  et  adniissis 
justis  interpretandi  regulis,  dogma  hoc  in  dubium  a  quoquam  vocari  posse. 
In  primis  locus  ille,  Joh.  i.  I,  9.,  3.,  tam  perspicuus  est,  atque  omnibus  ex- 
ceptionibas  major,  ut  neque  interpTetum,  neque  criticorum  audacihus 
conatibus  CNauAM  everti  atque  veritatis  dfifensorihus  eripi  possit  Nov 
Test.  torn.  ii.  Praef.  pp.  viii.  ix.  Halse,  1775. 

»  See  the  references  to  the  above-named  fathers  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works, 
Bvo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  584—586. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  525,  526. 

'  Dr.  Mill,  and  after  him  Dr.  Lardner,  observe,  that,  of  the  thirteen  verses 
tomposing  the  second  Epistle,  eight  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  either  in 
sense  ar  in  expression. 


a  particular  person  to  be  intended,  while  others  understand  it 
figuratively,  as  of  the  church.  The  ancient  commentators 
supposed  It  to  be  figurative,  but  most  of  the  modern  commen- 
tators and  critics  understand  it  literally,  though  they  do  not 
agree  in  their  literal  interpretation.  Archbishop  Newcome, 
Wakefield,  Macknight,  and  the  venerable  translators  of  our 
authorized  version,  make  E«ABtT»  to  be  an  adjective,  andrendei 
the  inscription  "  To  the  elect  (or  excellent,  or  chosen)  Lady ;" 
the  Vulgate  version,  ('alinet,  and  others,  consider  E»xoit»  to 
be  a  proper  name,  and  translate  it  "To  the  Lady  Electa;" 
J.  B.  Carpzov,  Schleusner,  and  Rosenmiiller  take  Kt/^*  to  be 
a  proper  name,  and  the  Epistle  to  bo  addressed  to  Cyria,  oi 
Kyria,^  the  Elect,  and  Michaelis  conjectures  Kupi-j.  to  be  an 
ellipsis  of  Kvpix  Exxx>i<r<a,  which,  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
signified  an  assembly  of  the  people  held  at  a  stated  time, 
and  was  held  at  Athens  three  times  in  every  month ;  and 
that,  since  the  sacred  writers  adopted  the  term  Ekuxmo-ix  from 
its  civil  use  among  the  Greeks,  Kvpix  Ekhkhh-iu.  might  heie 
mean  the  stated  assembly  of  the  Christians,  held  every  Sun- 
day ;  and  thus  th  tnKiinii  Kvpn,  with  iKKhtun^  understood,  would 
signify,  "  To  the  elect  church  or  community  which  comes 
together  on  Sundays."  He  admits,  however,  that  he  knows 
not  of  any  instance  of  such  ellipsis ;  and  Bishop  Middleton 
does  not  think  that  this  explanation  can  be  very  easily  esta- 
blished. Of  these  various  hypotheses,  the  most  probable 
opinion  is  that  which  considers  the  Epistle  as  addressed  t>> 
the  Lady  Electa,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  eminent 
Christian  matron :  what  confirms  this  opinion  is,  that  the 
Greek  article  is  absent,  which  would  have  been  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  inscription  had  been  "  To  the  elect  Lady,"  or 
to  "  Kyria  the  Elect.'^ 

III.  The  SECOND  Epistle  of  John  is  an  epitome  of  the  first, 
and  touches,  in  few  words,  on  the  same  points.  The  "  Lady 
Electa"  is  commended  for  her  virtuous  and  religious  educa- 
tion of  her  children ;  and  is  exhorted  to  abide  in  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  to  persevere  in  the  truth,  and  carefully  to  avoid  the 
delusions  of  false  teachers.  But  chiefly  the  apostle  beseeches 
this  Christian  matron  to  practise  the  great  and  indispensable 
commandment  of  Christian  love  and  charity. 

IV.  The  THIRD  Epistle  of  John  is  addressed  to  a  converted 
Gentile,  a  respectable  member  of  some  Christian  church, 
called  Caius;  but  who  he  was  is  extremely  uncertain,  as 
there  are  three  persons  of  this  name  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  viz.  I.  Gains  of  Corinth  (1  Cor.  i.  14.)  ;  whom 
Paul  calls  his  "  host,  and  the  host  of  the  whole  church" 
(Rom.  xvi.  23.)  ;  2.  Gains,  a  native  of  Macedonia,  who  ac- 
companied Paul,  and  spent  some  time  with  him  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix.  29.) ;  3.  Cams  of  Derbe  (Acts  xx.  4.),  who  also 
was  a  fellow-traveller  of  Paul.  Michaelis  and  most  modem 
critics  suppose  the  person  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  address- 
ed to  be  the  Caius  of  Corinth,  as  hospitality  was  a  leading 
feature  in  his  character.  His  hospitable  temper,  particularly 
towards  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  is  strongly  marked  in  the 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  verses  of  this  Epistle. 

V.  The  Scope  of  this  Epistle  is  to  commend  his  steadfast- 
ness in  the  faith  and  his  general  hospitality,  especially  to  the 
ministers  of  Christ;  to  caution  him  against  the  ambitious 
and  turbulent  practices  of  Diotrephes,  and  to  recommend 
Demetrius  to  his  friendship;  referring  what  he  further  had 
to  say  to  a  personal  interview. 

Vf,  Commentators  are  by  no  means  agreed  who  this  Dio- 
trephes was.  Bede,  Erasmus,  Michaelis,  and  others,  suppose 
him  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  new  sect,  and  that,  as  he 
delivered  false  doctrines,  he  objected  to  those  who  propagated 
the  true  faith.  Grotius,  Le  Clerc,  and  Beausobre  imagined 
that  he  was  a  Gentile  convert  who  would  not  receive  Jewish 
Christians.  But  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  an  ambitious 
elder  or  bishop  in  the  church  of  which  Gains  was  a  iirembcr, 
and  that,  having  been  converted  from  Judaism,  he  op  nosed 
the  admission  of  the  Gentiles,  and  set  himself  up  as  the 
head  of  a  party  in  opposition  to  the  apostles.  If  (as  we  sup- 
pose) the  Gains  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  addressed  was 
the  generous  "  host  of  the  church  at  Corinth,"  it  is  possible 
that  this  Diotrephes  might  have  been  the  leading  opponent  of 
Saint  Paul  in  that  city,  whom  he  forbore  to  name  out  of  de- 
licacy, though  he  censured  his  conduct.  See  1  Cor.  iii.  3 — 
5.  iv.  6.,  &c. 

Demetrius,  who  is  so  highly  commended  by  the  apostle  m 

*  AstheSyriac  name  Martha  is  of  the  same  ■'-^^.n  as  K'jj,.-.,  Carpzov 
conjectured  that  this  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  sister  of  I^azarus,  and 
that  she  changed  her  name  from  Martha  to  K;  la  or  Cyria,  after  the  perse- 
cution of  the  church  which  followed  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  for  the 
security  of  her  person.  The  conjecture  is  ingenious,  but  is  not  suynortsJ 
t>    any  authority.    Epist.  Cath.  Septenarius,  p.  185 
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this  Epistle,  is  thought  to  have  held  some  sacred  office  in  the 
church  of  which  Gams  was  a  member ;  but  this  opinion  is 
rejected  by  Dr.  Benson,  because  on  that  supposition  Gaius 
must  have  known  him  so  well,  as  to  need  no  information 
concerning  his  character  from  the  apostle.  He  therefore  be- 
lieved him  to  have  been  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  and  one  of 
the  brethren  who  went  forth  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles.  With 
this  conjecture  Rosemniiller  coincides.  Calmet  supposes 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  same  church  as  Gaius,  whose 
piety  and  hospitality  he  imitated.  But  whoever  Demetrius 
was,  his  character  and  deportment  were  the  reverse  of  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Diotrephcs ;  for  the  apostle  speaks 
of  the  former  as  havintr  a  good  testimony  from  all  men,  and 
whose  temper  and  behaviour  were  in  every  respect  conform- 
able to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  therefore  Saint  John 
recommends  him  as  an  example  to  Gaius,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged.' 


SECTION  VII. 


ON   Tire    GENERAL    EPISTLE    OF    JUDE. 

F.  Account  0/  the  author. — II.  Genuineness  and  authenticity. — 
III.  Date. — IV.  Of  the  persons  to  -uihom  this  Epistle  luas 
addressed. — V.  Its  occasion  and  scope. — VI.  Observations 
«n  its  style. 

T.  JuDE  or  Judas,  who  was  surnamcd  Thaddeus  and  Leb- 
brus,  and  was  also  called  the  brother  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  xiii. 
55.),  was  the  son  of  Alpheus,  brother  of  James  the  Less, 
and  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  We  are  not  informed  when 
or  how  he  was  called  to  the  apostleship ;  and  there  is  scarce- 
ly any  mention  of  him  in  the  New  Testament,  except  in  the 
different  catalogues  of  the  twelve  apostles.  The  only  parti- 
cular incident  related  concerning  Judc  is  to  be  found  m  John 
xiv.  21 — 23. ;  where  we  read  that  he  addressed  the  following 
question  to  his  Divine  Master — Lord.'  how  is  it  thai  thou  wilt 
manifest  thyself  uufo  tis^  and  not  unto  the  world?  Full  of 
ideas  of  tem^ral  grandeur  and  universal  monarchy,  he  could 
not  imagine  now  our  Saviour  could  establish  a  kingdom  with- 
out manifesting  it  to  the  world; — a  proof  how  much  this 
apostle  was  actuated  by  Jewish  prejudices,  and  what  delusive 
hopes  he  cherished,  in  common  with  all  the  other  apostles, 
of  soon  beholding  his  Master  erect  a  powerful  and  magnificent 
empire. 

As  Jude  continued  with  the  rest  of  the  apostles  after  our 
Lord's  resurrection  and  ascension  (Acts  i.  13.),  and  was  with 
them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (ii.  1.),  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose,  that  after  having  receiTea  the  extraordinary  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  preached  the  Gospel  for  some  time  in 
Judaea,  and  performed  miracles  in  the  name  of  Christ.  And 
as  his  life  seems  to  have  been  prolonged,  it  is  probable  that 
he  afterwards  quitted  Juda^a,  ana  preaciied  the  Gospel  to  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  m  other  countries.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
preached  in  Arabia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,  and  that 
ne  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  last  mentioned  country.  The 
Syrians  still  claim  him  as  their  apostle ;  but  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  his  travels  upon  which  we  can  rely,  and  it  may  even 
be  questioned  whether  he  wa?  a  martyr.- 

II.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  the  Epistle  of  Jude 
was  rejected  by  several  persons,  because  the  apocryphal 
books  of  Enoch,  and  of  the  Ascension  of  Moses,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  quoted  in  it;  and  Michaelis  has  rejected  it  as 
spurious.  We  have,  however,  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dences of  the  authenticity  of  this  Epistle.     It  is  found  in  all 

•  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  np.  442 — 456.  Lardner,  pvo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  581—607. ;  4lo. 
vol.  iil.  pp.  425 — 437.  Benson  on  the  Catholic  EpislIoK,  pp.  Gft!— 6,S0.  Uuddei 
Ecclcaia  Aposlolica,  pp.  314—316.  Dr.  Ilalos'.s  .^.nalysis  of  Chronology,  vol. 
ii.book  ii.  pp.  lU'iO— ll.")2.  Bishop  Middlelon  on  the  Oreck  Article,  pp.  (>r.3 
— 656.  (first  edition.)  I.ampo,  in  Evang.  Joanni.s,  toin.  i.  pp.  Ill— 1!5.  I'rltii, 
Introd.  in  Nov.  Test.  pp.  lUO,  110. 

'It  is  more  certain  that  .lude  was  a  married  man,  and  had  children  ;  for 
Eusebius  relates,  on  the  authority  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian  Ilegcsip- 
pus  (a  converted  Jew,  who  flourished  in  the  second  century),  that  the 
3inperor  Domitian,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  ordered  inquiry  to  be  made  con- 
."erning  the  posterity  of  David,  on  which  occasion  some  of  the  grandchil- 
3ren  of  Jude  were  brought  before  him.  The  emperor,  first  asking  them 
several  questions  respecting  their  profession  and  manner  of  life,  which 
was  husbandry,  neit  inquired  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  when 
It  should  appear  1  To  tliis  they  replied,  that  it  was  a  heavenly  and  spiritual, 
not  a  temporal  kingdom  ;  and  that  it  would  not  be  manifested  till  the  end  of 
the  world.  Domitian,  thus  finding  fhat  they  were  mean  persons  and  per- 
fectly harmless,  dismissed  them  unbound,  and  by  edict  appeased  the  per- 
secution which  had  been  raised  against  the  church.     Hegesippus  adds, 

V.  °h  l^  release,  the  grandchildren  of  Jude  afterwards  presided  over 
tnurches,  both  as  being  martyrs  (more  correctly  confessors),  and  also  as 

einc  aUied  to  our  Lord.    Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  cc.  19  2l» 
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the  ancient  catalogues  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  New 
Testament :  it  is  asserted  to  be  genuine  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, and  is  quoted  as  Jude's  production  by  Tertullian,  by 
Origen,  and  by  the  greater  part  of  the  ancients  noticed  by 
Fluscbius.'  Independently  of  this  external  evidence,  the 
genuineness  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude  is  confirmed  by  the  sub- 
jects discussed  in  it,  which  are  in  every  respect  suitable  to 
the  character  of  an  apostle  of  Jesus  (Christ;  for  the  writer's 
desijrn  was,  to  characterize  and  condemn  the  false  teachers, 
who  endeavoured  in  that  n(ro  to  make  proselytes  to  their 
erroneous  and  dangerous  tenets,  to  reprobate  the  iinpious 
doctrines  which  they  taupht  for  the  sake  of  advantage,  and 
to  enforce  the  practice  of  holiness  on  all  who  professed  the 
Gospel.  In  short,  as  Dr.  Macknight  most  truly  observes, 
there  is  no  error  taught,  no  evil  practice  enjoined,  for  the 
sake  of  which  any  impostor  could  be  induced  to  impose  a 
forcrery  of  this  kind  upon  the  world. 

With  regard  to  the  ob^'Ction  against  the  genuineness  of 
this  Epistle,  which  is  derived  from  the  supposed  (luotation 
by  Jude  of  an  apocrj'phal  book  of  Enoch,  it  is  to  be  ooserved, 
that  the  apostle,  by  quoting  such  book,  gives  it  no  authority. 
It  was  no  canonical  nook  of  the  Jews;  and  though  such  a 
book  existed  among  them,  and  was  apocryphal,  yet  it  might 
contain  some  things  that  were  true.  Jude  s  quoting  from  it 
the  prophecy  under  consideration  would  not  lessen  the  au- 
thority of  his  Epistle,  any  more  than  Paul's  quotations  from 
the  heathen  poets  Aratus  (Acts  xvii.  2^^.),  Menander  (I  Cor. 
XV.  33.),  and  Epimenides  (Tit.  i.  12.),  have  lessened  the 
authority  of  the  history  of  the  Acts,  and  of  that  apos'le's 
letters,  where  thf^se  quotations  are  found.  The  reason  is  (as 
Macknight  most  forcibly  observes),  if  the  things  contained  in 
these  quotations  were  true  in  themselves,  tney  might  be 
mentioned  by  an  inspired  writer  without  givinjr  authority  to 
the  poems  from  which  they  were  cited.  In  like  manner,  if 
the  prophecy  ascribed  to  Enoch,  concerning  the  future  judg- 
ment and  punishment  of  the  wicked,  was  agreeable  to  the 
other  declarations  of  God  respectingr  that  event,  Jude  might 
cite  it,  because  Enoch  (who,  like  Noah,  was  a  preacher  of 
righteousness)  might  actually  have  delivered  such  a  pro- 
phecy, thougn  it  is  not  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament;  and 
necausc  his  quoting  it  did  not  establish  the  authority  of  the 
book  whence  he  took  it,  if  he  took  it  from  any  book  extant 
in  his  time.  The  preceding  observations  have  been  made  on 
the  supposition  that  the  apostle  did  quote  an  apocryphal  book 
of  Enoch:  but  it  has  been  remarked  with  equal  force  and 
truth,  that  "  it  is  incredible  that  Jude  cited  a  book  then 
extant,  claiming  to  be  the  prophecies  of  Enoch :  for,  had  it 
been  cenuine,  the  Divine  Spirit  would  not  surely  have  suf- 
fered liis  own  word  to  be  af^terwards  lost;  and,  had  it  been 
apocryphal,  the  inspired  apostle  wouTd  not  have  stamped  it 
with  his  authority,  and  have  declared  it  to  have  been  the 
production  of  '  Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam.'  Indeed, 
the  language  of  Jude  by  no  means  implies  that  he  quoted 
from  any  book  whatever  (a  circumstance  which  most  writers 
on  this  controverted  subject  have  mistaken)  ;  and  hence 
some  persons  have  come  to  the  highly  improbable  conclu- 
sion that  the  prophetic  words  attributed  to  Enoch  were  com- 
municated to  the  apostle  by  immediate  revelation.  But  this 
conclusion  is  not  more  improbable  than  it  is  unnecessary. 
There  is  yet  another  source,  from  which  this  insulated 
passage  mijrht  have  been  derived.  Thorn  is  nothing  to  for- 
oid,  but  much  to  establish,  the  supjKisition,  that  some  his- 
torical f\icts,  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  v.ere  handed 
down  by  the  uninspired  authors  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Al- 
though it  is  true  that,  in  the  most  ancient  remains  of  Hebrew 
literature,  history  is  so  obscured  by  fable  as  to  be  altogether 
an  uncertain  guide,  yet  wme  tnilli  doubtless  exists  in  this 
mass  of  fiction.  This  observation  may  be  applied  with 
greater  force  to  tlie  Jewish  records  which  existed  in  the 
apostolic  age.  We  know,  indeed,  from  the  highest  authority, 
that  the  Jewish  doctors  of  that  period  '  had  made  the  word  of 
God  ff  noiu"  effect  by  their  traditions;'  but  still  their  unin- 
spired records  inu.^t  have  contained  /-n'lie  authentic  narratives. 
Prom  such  a  sotircf  we  may  rationally  suppose  that  Jade 
gatiiered  tlie  traditional  antediluvian  prophecy  ''■f  Enoch, 
under  the  direction  of  that  infallible  Spirit,  who  preserved 
the  inspired  writers  from  error,  and  guided  them  into  all 
truth.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  apostle  did  not 
quote  from  any  book  extant  in  his  day  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  Enoch."^ 

»  See  the  passages  of  the  above-named  writers  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Work* 
8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp. 61^—613. :  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.440— 443. 
*  Christian  Observer,  Juiy,  1329,  vol.  xxix.  "  417 
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Tlie  foregoing  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  verse  9., 
in  which  the  apostle  is  supposed  to  cite  an  apocryphal  rela- 
tion or  tradition  concerning  tne  archangel  Michael's  disputing 
with  Satan  for  the  body  of  Moses.  This  is  by  some  writers 
referred  to  a  book  called  the  "  Assumption  or  Ascension  of 
Christ,"  which  in  all  probability  was  a  forgery  much  later 
than  the  time  of  Jude ;  out  Dr.  Lardner  thinks  it  much  more 
credible  that  the  apostle  alludes  to  the  vision  in  Z(M-h.  iii. 
1 — 3. ;  and  this  opinion  is  adopted  and  elucidated  by  Dr. 
Macknif^ht  in  his  note  on  the  verse  in  question.  In  further 
lllustratTon  of  this  verse,  we  may  remark,  that  it  was  a 
Jewish  maxim,  that  "  it  is  not  lawful  for  man  to  prefer  igno- 
minious reproaches,  even  against  wicked  spirits."  flight 
not  the  apostle,  then,  have  used  it  merely  as  a  popular  illus- 
'  tration  (without  vouching  for  the  fact^  of  that  sober  and 
wholesome  doctrine,  not  to  speak  evil  of  dignities  ?  from  the 
e.vample  of  the  archangel,  who  did  not  venture  to  rail  even 
at  Satan,  but  meekly  said,  '•'■The  Lord  rebuke  thee  /"  The 
hypothesis,  that  .Tude  copied  the  prophecy  of  Enoch  from 
the  writings  of  Zoroaster  (which  some  continental  critics 
have  imagined)  is  too  absurd  to  deserve  a  serious  refuta- 
tion.' 

III.  The  time  and  place,  when  and  where  this  Epistle  was 
written,  are  extremely  uncertain.  Dr.  Mill  fixes  its  date  to 
the  year  90,  principally  because  the  false  teachers,  whom 
Peter  describes  as  yet  to  come,  are  mentioned  by  .tude  as 
alreadi/  come.  But  on  a  comparison  of  this  Epistle  with  the 
second  of  Peter,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  such  a  remark- 
able difference  in  their  phraseology  as  will  be  sufficient  to 
prove  that  .Tude  wrote  his  Epistle  so  long  after  Peter's  second 
Epistle  as  Dr.  Mill  supposed  :  though  it  proves,  as  most 
critics  agree,  that  it  was  written  after  the  latter.  The  very 
(Treat  coincidence  in  sentiment  and  style  between  these  two 
r]pistles  renders  it  likely  that  they  were  written  about  the 
same  time;  and,  since  we  have  seen  that  the  second  Epistle 
of  Peter  was  in  all  probability  written  early  in  a.  d.  65,  we 
are  induced  with  Lardner  to  place  it  towards  the  close  of  the 
same  year,  or  perhaps  in  a.  d.  66.  Bishop  Tomline,  however, 
dates  it  in  a.  d.  70  ;  Beausobre  and  L'Enfant,  between  a.  d. 
70  and  75 ;  and  Dodwell  and  Dr.  Cave,  in  71  or  72. 

IV.  There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  the 
persons  to  whom  tliis  Epistle  was  addressed.  Estius  and 
Witsius  were  of  opinion  that  Jude  wrote  to  Christians  every 
where,  but  especially  to  the  converted  Jews.  Dr.  Hammond 
thought  that  the  Epistle  was  directed  to  Jewish  Christians 
alone,  and  with  the  design  of  guarding  them  against  the 
errors  of  the  Gnostics.  Dr.  Benson  also  thought  that  it  was 
written  to  Jewish  believers,  especially  to  those  of  the  Western 


dispersion.  Moldenhawer  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
inscribed  to  the  Eastern  churches,  among  whom  the  apostle 
had  probably  laboured.  But,  from  the  inscription,2  Drs. 
Lardner  and  Macknight,  Bishop  Tomline  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke, 
concur  in  thinking  that  it  was  written  to  all,  without  dis- 
tinction, who  had  embraced  the  Gospel.  The  only  reaswi, 
Dr.  Macknight  remarks,  which  has  induced  commentators 
to  suppose  that  Jude  wrote  to  the  Jewish  believers  alone,  is, 
that  he  makes  use  of  arguments  and  examples  taken  from  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Jews.  But  Paul,  we  have  seen,  followed 
the  same  course  when  writing  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  both 
apostles  did  so  with  propriety,  not  only  because  all  who 
embraced  the  Gospel  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  but  also  because  it  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  make  the  Gentiles  sensible  that  the  Gospel 
was  inperfect  unison  with  the  ancient  revelation. 

V.  The  design  of  this  Epistle  is,  to  guard  believers  against 
the  false  teachers  who  had  begun  to  insinuate  themselves 
into  the  Christian  church ;  and  to  contend  with  the  utmost 
earnestness  and  zeal  for  the  true  faith,  against  the  dangerous 
tenets  which  they  disseminated,  resolving  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tianity into  a  speculative  belief  and  outward  profession  of  the 
Gospel.  And  having  thus  cancelled  the  obligations  of  mo- 
rality and  personal  holiness,  they  taught  their  disciples  to  live 
in  all  manner  of  licentiousness,  and  at  the  same  timo  flattered 
them  with  the  hope  of  divine  favour,  and  of  obtaining  eternal 
life.  The  vile  characters  of  these  seducers  are  further  shown, 
and  their  sentence  is  denounced  ;  and  the  Epistle  concludes 
with  warnings,  admonitions,  and  counsels  to  believers,  how 
to  persevere  in  faith  and  godliness  themselves,  and  to  rescue 
others  from  the  snares  of  the  false  teachers. 

VI.  There  is  very  great  similarity  between  the  Epistle  of 
Jude  and  the  second  chapter  of  Peter's  second  Epistle,  in  sub- 
ject, style,  vehemence,  and  holy  indignation  against  impudence 
and  lewdness,  and  against  those  who  insidiously  undermine 
chastity,  purity,  and  sound  principles.  The  expressions  are 
remarkably  strong,  the  language  is  animated,  and  the  figures 
and  comparisons  are  bold,  apt,  and  striking.  In  the  Epistle 
of  Jude,  particularly,  there  is  an  energy,  a  force,  a  grandeur 
of  expression  and  style — an  apparent  labour  jfor  words  and 
images,  expressive  enough  to  give  the  reader  a  just  and 
adequate  idea  of  the  profligate  characters  he  exposes ;  and 
the  whole  is  admirably  calculated  to  show  how  deeply  the 
holy  apostle  was  grieved  at  the  scandalous  immoralities  of 
those  who  called  themselves  Christians,  and  with  what 
fervour  and  courage  he  tore  off  the  mask  from  these  hypo- 
crites, that  the  church  and  the  world  might  see  all  the  turpi- 
tude and  deformity  that  lurked  beneath  it.^ 
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ON    THE    REVELATION    OP    SAINT    JOHN    THE    DIVINE. 

I.   Title. — ^11.   The  Genuineness  of  this  Book  shotvn,    1.  From  external  Evidence;  2.  From  iiiternal  Characters. — III.  Iti 
Date. — IV.   Occasion  and  Scope — V,  Synopsis  of  its  Contents. — VI.   Observations  on  this  Book. 


I.  The  first  three  verses  of  the  Apocalypse  form  its  Title  ; 
but  as  this  is  inconvenient  on  account  of  its  length,  various 
shorter  inscriptions  are  given  in  the  Manuscripts  and  Ancient 
Versions.  Thus,  in  C.  or  the  Codex  Ephrem  it  is  termed 
AwcKiAt/^/c  lai-xvKv,  the  Revelation  of  John  ,-  in  the  Codex 
Coislinianus  199.  (17.  of  Griesbach's  notation)  ....  tw 
^KiXoycv,  of  John  the  Divine;  in  B.  a  manuscript  belonging  to 

the  monks  of  St.  Basil  at  Rome  (of  the  seventh  century) 

*xt  Eurtyytxitrnou,  of  John  the  Divine  and  Evangelist ;  in 
42.  (Codex  Pio-Vaticanus   150.,   of   the  twelfth  century), 

A?r<,it3tAu4*  l»*vvou   Tsu   cLrroa-nroKcv   Kcti  EuayyfXurTou,  the  Revekdion 

of  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist  ,•  in  30.  (Codex  Guelpher- 
bytanus  XVI.  7.  a  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 

century),  A;ro*xM/4'C  tou  a.yfiu  Ktt  (vfo^oTH-rou  aTn^roKc-J  itxt  iua.y- 
ytkirrou,  Truci^mu  iiyu.7nijumu,  vna-n^icv  laKtmu  ^-cMycu,  the  Reve- 
lation of  the  holy  and  most  glorious  apostle  and  evangelist,  the 
beloved  virgin  who  lay  in  the  bosom  [of  Jesus  Christ],  John  the 
Divine.     Li  16.  (the  Codex  Uffenbachianus),  it  is  the  Apo- 

>  The  reader  will  find  an  interesting  account  of  the  different  hypotheses 
which  critics  have  entertained  concerning  the  prophecy  of  Enoch,  wen- 
tiuned  by  Jude,  in  Launnanu's  Collectanea,  sive  Notce  Criticae  et  Coinmen- 
tarius  in  Epistolaai  Juda,  pp.  137—173.  220—233.  8vo.  Groningcc,  1818. 
Sec  also  Calmet's  Cotnmentaire  Litteral,  torn.  viii.  pp.  1031—1040. 


calypse  .  .  .  Siv  h  nuTfxa>  t)7  v»a-ai  f^iHTATo,  which  he  beheld  in 
the  island  Patrnos ,-  and  in  26.  (the  Codex  Wakianus  1.  a 
manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  the  library  of  Christ's 
College,  Oxford),  it  is  lixrtu  Xpia-Tou  Attokhku-^k  Jo^tta-x  T*  bioxcyot 
laiai'vx,  the  Revelation,  of  ./esus  Christ  given  to  John  the  Divine. 
In  the  Syriac  Version,  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  it  is 
entitled  the  Revelation  tohich  was  made  by  God  to  John  the 
Evangelist  in  the  island  [of]  Patmos;  into  which  he  was  thrown 
[or  banished]  by  Nero  Caesar ,-  and  in  the  Arabic  Version  it 
is  the  Vision  of  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  naaiely,  the 
.dpocalypse.  None  of  these  titles  are  of  any  authority ;  not 
can  any  certain  reason  be  assigned  for  giving  the  appellation 
of  eBX:>5f,  or  the  Divine,  to  the  apostle  and  evangelist  John.' 
II.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  authenticity  ol 
this  book  was  very  generally,  if  not  universally,  acknowledged 
during  the  first  two  centuries,  and  yet  in  the  third  century  it 

«  To  iliein  that  are  sanctified  by  God  the  Father,  and  preserved  in  Jesii.3 

Christ,  and  called Beloved,  when  I  gave  all  diligence  to  write  untc 

you  of  the  common  salvation,  &c.  Jude  1.  3. 

»  Benson  on  the  Catholic  Epistles,  pp.  437— '1'°  Lardner's  Works,  8vo. 
vol.  vi.  pp.  619—627. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  443—447.  Ma.  knight's  Preface  to  Jude. 
Blackwall-s  Sacred  Classics,  vol.  i.  pp-  304,  SH"  I'ritil  Introd.  in  Nov.  Test, 
pp.  no- 117. 

«  Grieshach,  and  Dean  Woodhouse,  on  Rev.  i.  1.  I'ritii  iDtroductio  ild 
Lectioneni  Novi  Testamenti,  pp.  127, 128. 
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began  to  be  questioned.  This  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
some  absurd  notions  concerning  the  Millennium,  which  a  few 
well  meaning  but  fanciful  expositors  grounded  on  this  book; 
which  notions  theii  opponents  injudiciously  and  presumptu- 
ously endeavoured  to  discredit,  by  denying  the  authority  of  the 
book  itself.  So  little,  however,  has  this  portion  of  Holy 
Writ  suffered  from  the  ordeal  of  criticism  to  which  it  has  in 
consequence  been  subjected,  that  (as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has 
long  since  remarked)  there  is  no  other  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment so  strongly  attested,  or  commented  upon  so  early,  as  the 
Apocalypse.  And  Dr.  Priestley  (no  mean  judge  of  biblical 
questions  where  his  peculiar  creed  was  not  concerned)  has 
neclared,  that  he  thinks  it  impossible  for  any  intelligtnl  and 
candid  person  to  peruse  it  without  being  struck,  in  the  most 
forcible  manner,  with  the  peculiar  dignity  and  sublimity  (jf 
its  composition,  superior  to  that  of  any  other  writings  what- 
ever; so  as  to  bo  convinced,  that,  considering  tlie  age  in 
which  it  appeared,  it  could  only  have  been  written  by  a  per- 
son divinely  inspired.  The  numerous  marks  of  genuine  uiety, 
that  occur  through  the  whole  book,  will  iireclude  the  idea  of 
imposition,  in  any  person  acquainted  witli  human  nature.  It 
is  likewise  so  suitable  a  continuation  of  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel,  that  the  New  Testament  dispensation  would  have 
been  incomplete  without  this  prophetic  book  ;  for  it  has  been 
the  uniform  plan  of  the  divine  proceedings  to  give  a  more 
distinct  view  of  interesting  future  events,  as  the  time  of  their 
accomplishment  approached.'  Since,  however,  two  eminent 
critics^  of  later  times  have  suspected  this  book  to  be  spurious, 
and  as  their  valuable  writings  are  in  the  hands  of  almost 
every  biblical  student,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the 
external  and  internal  evidence  for  its  genuineness. 

1.  The  External  Evidence  for  the  authenticity  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  Apocalypse  is  to  be  collected  from  the  same  sources 
as  the  evidence  for  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
viz.  from  the  testimonies  of  those  ancient  writers,  who,  living 
at  a  period  near  to  its  publication,  appear  by  their  quotations 
or  allusions  to  have  received  it  as  a  part  of  sacred  scripture. 
And  this  evidence  is  so  abundant  and  explicit,  that  the  only 
difficulty  is  how  to  comprise  it  within  tnat  short  compass 
which  the  nature  of  the  present  work  requires. 

(1.)    Testimonies  of  Writers  in  the  apostolic  age. 

In  the  " Sheplierd"  or  "Pastor"  of  Hennas  (a.  d.  100),  tlicre  are  seve- 
ral expressions  so  closely  resemblinj;  the  style  and  sentiments  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, as  to  render  it  more  than  probable  that  he  had  read  and  imitated 
lliis  book.'  The  reason  why  the  Apocalypse  and  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  not  expressly  cited  by  this  father,  is,  tliat  it  was  not  suita- 
ble to  his  design  ;  but  the  allusions  to  them  sufficiently  show  the  respect  in 
which  they  were  held.* 

Ignatius  (a.  d.  107)  is  supposed  by  Michaelis  to  have  passed  over  the 
Apocalypse  in  silence  ;  but  Dr.  Woodhouse  has  produced  three  passages 
from  the  writings  of  that  father,  which  have  escaped  the  researches  of  the 
learned  and  accurate  Dr.  Lardner,  and  in  which  the  verbal  resemblance  is 
so  decisive,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  otherwise  than  that  the  Reve- 
lation was  known  to  and  read  by  Ignatius. 

Polycarp  also  (a.  d.  108)  has  cited  the  Apocalypse  once  in  the  only  epis- 
tle of  his  that  has  come  down  to  our  times ;  and  the  pious  and  sublime 
prayer  which  this  holy  man  uttered  at  the  awful  moment  when  the  flames 
were  about  to  be  kindled  around  him,  begins  with  the  identical  words  of 
the  elders  in  Ilev.  xi.  17.»  There  is  likewise  strong  reason  to  believe 
ihat  it  was  received  by  Papias,  a.  d.  UG.''  His  writings,  except  a  few  frag- 
ments, arc  lost ;  but  critics  and  commentators  include  him  among  the  de- 
cided witnesses  in  favour  of  the  Apocalypse. 

(2.)   Testimonies  of  Writers  in  the  second  century. 

Justin  Martyr  (a.  d.  110)  was  acquainted  with  the  Apocalypse,  and  re- 
ceived it  as  written  by  the  apostle  John ;  and  it  appears  from  the  testimony 
of  Jerome,  that  he  also  interpreted  or  wrote  commentaries  on  some  parts 
of  this  mystical  book,  though  no  work  of  this  kind  has  come  down  to  us.' 

Among  the  works  of  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis  (a.  d.  177),  was  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Apocalypse."  It  is  aljo  most  distinctly  quoted  in  the  Epistle  of  the 
churches  of  Vienneand  Lyons  (a.  d.  177).  concerning  the  sufT'^rings  of  their 
raariyrs.'"  Irensus,  bishop  of  Lyons  in  Gaul  (a.  d.  178),  who  in  his  younger 
days  was  acquainted  with  Polycarp,  repeatedly  quotes  this  book  as  "the 
Revelation  of  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord."  Dr.  I.arilnor  remarks  that 
his  testimony  is  so  strong  and  full,  that  he  seems  in  put  it  beyond  all  ques- 
tion that  it  is  the  work  oj^  John  the  apostle  and  evangelist. >i    To  these  we 


'  Dr.  Priestley's  Notes  on  Scripture,  vol.  iv.  p.  574.  The  argument,  brietly 
noticed  by  him,  is  prosecuted  at  length  by  Mr.  Lowman  in  his  Paraphrase 
and  Commentary  on  the  Revelations,  pp.  x.  et  seq.Sio.  edit. 

*  Michaelis  and  Dr.  Less. 

*  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  52—65. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  311— 313. 

«  Dr.  Woodhouse  thinks  the  evidence  from  Hermas  not  satisfactory. 
Dissertation  on  the  Apocalypse,  pp.  35.  et  se.q. 

»  Woodhouse,  pp.  31— '34.  The  testimony  of  Ignatius  is,  we  think,  most 
satisfariorily  vindicated  against  the  exceptions  of  Michaelis. 

•  Ibid.  pp.  36-33. 

''  Ibid.  pp.  38 — 43.  whore  the  evidence  of  Papias  is  vindicated  against 
Michaelis.    See  also  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  113,  114. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  310. 

'  "lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  126.  vol.  vi.  p.  629. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  313.  vol.  iii. 
|3.  4u. 

•  Jjardner,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  147,  148.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  359,  380. 

..  i^- .  o  °"  ^°'-  "•  PP- 152, 153. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  362.    Woodhouse,  pp.  46^3. 
Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  170. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  372.    The  testimony  of  Ireiveus 
B  vmdicalcd  by  Dr.  Woodhous»,  pp.  26—28. 


may  add  the  undisputed  testimonies  of  Atlienagorasi,i»Theophilu8  bishop  of 
Anlioch(A.D.  181),«»-\polloniu8(A.D.  186  or  187),"  Clement  of  Alexandria,"* 
and  especially  of  Tertullian,  who  defends  the  autlicnticily  of  this  book 
atjain.sl  llie  heretic  Marcion  and  his  followers,  bv  asserting  its  external  evi- 
dence. He  appeals  to  the  Asiatic  churches,  and  assures  us  Uiat  'Mhougji 
Marcion  rejects  lus  (John's)  Revelation,  vet  the  sucre-^sion  of  bishops, 
traced  to  its  origin,  will  establish  John  to  be  its  author."  It  also  appears 
from  another  part  of  his  writings  that  this  book  was  much  read  and  gene- 
rally received  in  Ihe  African  churches  of  the  second  century." 

(3.)  Amonff  the  testimonies  of  Writers  in  the  third  century, 
those  of  Hippolytus  Portuenaia  (a.d.220)  and  Origen  (a.  i>.  230) 
arc  couBpicuous. 

Ilippolytus,!'  who  waa  a  disciple  of  Ircnseus,  received  the  Apocalypse 
■s  ihi!  work  of  Saint  John,  and  wrote  two  books  in  its  defence  ;  one;  in  op- 
posiiion  to  Caius,  a  v»riler  of  the  second  century,  who  is  said  to  have  as- 
criljcd  the  Revelation  to  Cerinthus,  and  the  olhei  in  opposition  to  the  Alugi, 
wlir)  rejected  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John  aa  spurious.  Origen, •»  to  whose 
critiial  labours  biblical  literature  is  go  deeply  indebted,  most  ex])licitly 
acknowledged  the  Revelation  to  be  the  production  of  St.  John,  and  has 
cilfd  it  repeatedly  in  his  works.  More  minute  evidence  than  this  it  is  not 
necessary  to  adduce,  as  those  who  oppose  the  genuineness  of  this  book  do 
not  descend  lower  than  the  time  of  Origen.  It  rnay,  however,  be  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  it  was  subsequently  received  by  Gregory  of  Neo-Caesa- 
rea  ;•»  by  Cyprian  and  the  African  churches ;  by  the  presbyters  and  other.-; 
of  tlie  Western  church  ;  by  various  Latin  authors  whose  history  is  ab- 
stracted by  Dr.  I.«irdiu,-r ;  by  the  anonymous  author  of  a  work  against  the 
Novations;  by  the  Novaiians  themselves;  by  Cominodian;  by  Victorinus, 
who  wrote  a  coiniiientary  upon  it ;  by  the  author  of  the  poem  against  the 
Marcionites;  by  .MrihoJius,  who  also  commented  upon  it;  by  the  Mani- 
1  lii'ans;  bv  the  laur  Arnobius;  by  the  Donati.fts;  by  I.actantiu9 ;  and  by 
III''  Ari;i:is;«» 

(4.)  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  {the  former  part  of  the  fourth 
century)  the  Apocalypse  w^s  generally,  though  not  universally, 
received ;  and  tlierefore  he  classes  it  among  the  ^iTiKtyj/uox,  oi 
contradicted  books.^' 

Yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  doubts  originated  solely  in  the 
supposed  differeiii-i;  of  style  and  manner  from  lliat  of  Saint  John ;  and  that 
no  one,  however  desirous  he  may  have  been  to  invalidate  the  authority  of 
the  book,  appear.^  to  have  been  able  to  produce  any  eitemal  evidence 
which  might  suit  the  purpose. 

It  was  received  after  the  time  of  Eusebiu.s,  by  the  Latin  churches,  almost 
without  exception.  Jerome,  the  most  learned  and  diligent  inquirer  of  that 
century,  pronounced  most  positively  in  its  favour  ;  and  was  followed  uni- 
versally by  the  fathers  of  the  Western  churches  ;  and  from  him  we  learn 
tlic  grounds  upon  which  he  received  the  Apocalypse,  which  he  assigns  to 
be  "the  authority  of  the  ancients,"  lhat  is,  external  evidence;  and  he 
tells  us,  at  the  sanie  time,  that  he  does  not  follow  "the  fashion  of  his  times" 
— that  fashion  by  which  some  of  the  Greek  churches  were  induced  to 
reject  the  Apocalypse. 

"This  fashion  of  the  times,"  Dr.  Woodhou.se  justly  remarks,  "  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  a  daring  contempt  of  the  testimonies  of  the  ancient 
church,  and  a  nady  acquiescence  in  those  arguments  which  were  confi- 
dently drawn  from  internal  evidence.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  fashion, 
which  appears  to  have  had  considerable  prevalence  in  the  Greek  church, 
and  perhaps  to  have  influenced  those  eminent  men,  Cyril  of  Jenjsalem 
and  John  Chrysostom  (neither  of  whom  appears  to  have  quoted  the  Apoca- 
lypse), many  of  great  name  in  the  Greek  church  appear  still  to  have  re- 
ceived it ;  and,  in  the  fourth  century,  it  is  supported  by  testimonies  in  this 
church  from  Athanasius,  Basil,  Epiphanius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Gregory 
of  Nazianzuui."M 

Upon  the  whole,  though  doubts  were  entertained  concern- 
ing this  book  by  many  individuals  of  the  Greek  church  after 
the  time  of  Eusebius,  and  though  we  have  no  satisfactOTy 
information  how  early,  or  to  what  extent,  it  was  received  by 
the  Syrian  churches,  yet,  from  the  decisive  evidence  above 
adduced,  we  are  authorized  to  affirm  that  the  Apocalypse  has 
been  generally  received  in  all  ages.  To  borrow  the  eitjquenl 
sentiments  of  Dr.  V/oodhouse, — "  We  have  seen  its  rise,  as 
of  a  pure  fountain,  from  the  sacred  rock  of  the  apostolical 
churcli.  We  have  traced  it  through  the  first  century  of  ita 
passage,  flowing  from  one  fair  field  to  another,  identified 
through  them  all,  and  ever}'  where  the  same.  As  it  proceeded 
lower,  we  have  seen  attempts  to  obscure  its  sacred  origin,  to 

'»  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  186. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  381. 

'»  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  200,  201.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  389. 

»•  Apollonius  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome.  His  writings  have  perished 
but  Eusebius  relates  that  he  supported  the  Apocalypse  by  authorities  taken 
from  it.     Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  v.  c.  IS.Jinc,  and  c.  21. 

'»  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  229,  230. ;  4to.  vol.  I.  pp.  4(M,  405. 

"  Tertullian  adv.  Marcion,  lib.  iv.  c.  5.  De  Monogam.  c.  12.  See  Lardner, 
Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  277. ;  4to.  vol.  I.  p.  430.    Woodhouse,  p.  51. 

>'  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  412. ;  4to.  vol.  I.  p.  502. 

'»  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  466,  467.  483. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  532.  533.  .541 

'•  The  testimony  of  Dionvsius  of  Alexandria  (a.  d.  217)  is  here  desip  - 
edly  omitted.  He  allowed  the  Apocalypse  to  be  written  by  John ;  a  holy 
and  inspired  apostolical  man,  but  not  the  evangelist  .lohn  ;  and  be  groiuided 
his  inference  on  some  supposed  differences  in  style.  This  subject  i.-;  con- 
sidered in  pp.  380,  381.  i>'/r<j. 

»•  Lardner,  Svo.  vol  vi.  p.  620.;  lio.  vol.  iii.  p.  448.,  where  there  are  re- 
ferences to  the  former  volumes  of  his  works,  containing  the  testimonies  o( 
the  above  cited  fathers  and  others  at  length.  Woodhouse,  pp.  60—77 
Lampc,  Comment,  in  Evangelium  Joanois,  torn.  i.  pp.  115 — 121  Pritii  Introd 
ad  Nov.  Test.  p.  1 17.  el  seq. 

»'  The  .\pocalypse  is  omitted  in  the  catalogues  of  canonical  books  formed 
by  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem  (a.  d.  340.),  and  by  the  council  of  Laodicea 
(a.  d  364),  and  in  one  or  two  other  early  catalogues  of  the  Scriptures: 
but  this  omission  was  probably  owing  not  to  any  suspicion  concerning  it» 
aulhonticily  or  genuineness,  but  because  its  obscurity  and  mysteriousnest 
were  thought  to  render  it  less  fit  to  be  read  publicly  and  generally.  Bishof 
Tomline's  Qements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  i.  p-  50f\ 

M  Woodhouse,  pp.  78— dl.  Lardner,  Svo.  vol  vi.  pp  630,  331.  4to  vol 
iii.  pp.  443,  449 
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arrest  or  divert  its  course,  to  lose  it  in  the  sands  of  antiquity, 
or  bury  it  in  the  rubbish  of  the  dark  ages.  We  have  seen 
these  attempts  repeated  in  our  own  times,  and  by  a  dexterous 
adversary.  But  it  has  at  lengtli  arrived  to  us,  such  as  it 
flowed  forth  at  the  beginning."' 

In  short,  so  far  as  external  etndence  can  enable  us  to  de- 
termine concerning  this  book,  we  may  indubitably  pronounce 
that  it  IS  TO  BE  RECEIVED  as  "  divine  Scripture  communicated 
to  the  church  by  John  the  apostle  and  evangelist." 

2.  We  now  proceed  briefly  to  consider  the  Internal  Evi- 
dence for  the  genuineness  and  divine  authority  of  the  Apo- 
calypse. This  we  may  reduce  to  three  points;  viz.  1.  Its 
correspondence,  in  point  of  doctrine  and  of  imagery,  v/ith 
other  books  of  divine  authority ; — 2.  The  sublimity  of  this 
book ; — and,  3.  The  coincidence  of  its  style  with  the  un- 
sontf.sted  writings  of  John. 

(1.)  The  Apocalypse  corresponds  in  doctrine  and  imagery 
vnth  r.ther  books  of  divine  authority. 

Though  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  by  no  means  z.  principal  sub- 
ject of  this  book,  yet,  if  we  advert  to  tlie  doctrines  actually  delivered  in 
it,  we  shall  find  a  perfect  congruity  with  those  delivered  in  the  other  apos- 
tolical writings.  Michaelis  has  said,  that  "the  true  and  eternal  Godhead 
of  Christ  is  certainly  not  taught  so  clearly  in  the  Apocalypse  as  in  Saint 
John's  Gospel."  To  this  Dr.  Woodhouse  replies, — Could  he  expect  so 
clear  an  exposition  from  a  prophecy  which  respects  future  events,  as  from 
a  Gospel  which  the  ancients  have  described  as  written  principally  with  tne 
view  of  setting  forth  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  7  But  this  divine  nature  is 
also  set  forth  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  as  clearly  as  the  nature  of  the  book,  1 
and  as  symbols  can  express  it.  Compare  Rev.  i.  11.  iii.  21.  v.  6 — 14.  xix.  13. 
and  xxii.  S*  The  description  of  the  Millennium  m  the  twentieth  chapter, 
where  the  servants  of  Christ  are  seen  raised  from  the  dead  to  reign  with 
him  a  thousand  years,  has  been  objected  to,  as  introducing  doctnnes  m- 
consistent  with  the  purity  enjoined  in  the  Gospel.  But  the  representation 
in  question  is  no  doctrine ;  it  is  a  predictio.n  delivered  in  a  figurative  style, 
and  yet  unfulfilled.  The  extravagant  notions  of  the  Chiliasts  cannot  with 
justice  be  charged  upon  the  Apocalypse.  Tlic  prophecy  can  only  be  ex- 
plained in  general  terms ;  in  due  ticue  we  believe  that  it  will  be  fulfiUed,  and 
in  the  mean  time  it  must  be  received  as  the  word  of  God,  though  we  under- 
stand it  not.  It  has  also  been  objected  by  Dr.  Less,  that  the  triumph  of  the 
samis,  upon  the  horrid  punishment  of  their  enemies  (Rev.  xix.  I— iO.  xxii. 
3,  9.),  is  irreconcilaole  with  the  charitable  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  But  no 
such  literal  triumph  was  designed :  the  passage  in  question  is  the  triumph 
of  pure  religion  over  idolatrous  superstition  and  tyranny,  represented 
allegorieally,  at  which  every  true  believer  must  rejoice.  Slici^.aelis  like- 
wise has  objected  to  other  passages  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  containing  doc- 
trines repugnant  to  those  delivered  in  tne  other  parts  of  Scripture ;  but 
these  passages,  when  fully  examined,  will  t)e  found  to  contain  no  doctrines, 
but  figurative  representations  of  future  events.  "We  may,  therefore, 
truly  assert  of  the  Apocalypse,  that,  fairly  understood,  it  contains  nothing 
which,  either  in  point  of  doctrine,  or  in  relation  of  events,  past  or  to  come, 
will  bo  found  to  contradict  any  previous  divine  revelation.  It  accords  with 
the  divine  counsels  already  revealed.  It  expands  and  reveals  them  more 
tompletely.  We  see  the  gradual  flow  of  sacred  prophecy  (according  to 
he  true  tenor  of  it,  acknowledged  by  divines),  first  a  fountain,  then  a  rill, 
then,  by  the  union  of  other  divine  streams,  increasing  in  its  course,  till  at 
length,  by  the  accession  of  the  prophetical  waters  of  the  New  Testament, 
and,  above  all,  by  the  acquisition  of  the  apocalyptical  succours,  it  becomes 
a  noble  river,  enriching  and  adorning  the  Christian  lajid."» 

(2.)  The  sublimity  of  the  ideas  and  imagery  is  another 
striking  internal  evidence  of  the  genuineness  and  divine  ori- 
E^in  of  the  Apocalypse. 

These  ideas  and  this  imagery  are  such  as  are  only  to  be  found  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  "In  the  word  of  God  there  is  a  grandeur  and  majesty, 
independent  of  the  accidents  of  language,  consisting  in  the  greatness  and 
sublimity  of  the  things  revealed.  Men  of  genius  may  catch  some  sparks 
of  this  heavenly  fire  ;  they  may  imitate  it,  and  witli  considerable  success : 
but  no  one  is  found  so  confident  in  this  kind  of  strength,  as  to  neglect  the 
arts  of  composition.  Mahomet  was  a  man  of  su|)erior  genius  ;  in  writing 
his  pretended  revelation,  he  borrowed  much  from  tlie  sacred  Scriptures  ; 
he  attempted  often,  in  imitation  of  them,  to  be  siruply  sublime  ;  but  he  did 
not  trust  to  this  only,  he  endeavoured  to  adorn  his  work  with  all  the  impos- 
ing charms  of  human  eloquence  and  cultivated  language  ;  and  he  appealed 
to  the  perfection  of  his  compositions  as  a  proof  of  their  divine  original. 
Such  an  appeal  would  have  little  served  his  cause  in  a  critical  and  enlight- 
ened age,  which  would  expect  far  other  internal  proofs  of  divinity  thati 
those  which  result  from  elegant  diction.  The  learned  of  such  an  age  would 
reject  a  prophet  appealing  to  a  proof  which  has  never  been  admitted  with 
respect  to  former  revelations ;  a  prophet,  who,  both  in  doctrine,  and  in  the 
relation  of  events,  past  and  future,  is  B«en  to  contradict,  or  add  strange 
extravagant  conceits  to,  the  credible  and  well-attested  revelations  of  former 
times. 

"There  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  Apocalypse.  Compare  it  with 
forged  prophecies :  many  such  have  been  written  ;  some  calculated  to  de- 
ceive, others  only  to  amuse.  These  works,  if  they  amaze  us,  as  appearing 
to  have  been  fulfiUed,  are  commonly  found  to  have  been  written  after  the 
events  foretold,  and  to  have  a  retrospective  date  which  does  not  belong  to 
them.  But  no  one  can  showthatthe  Apocalypse  contains  prophecies  which 
were  fulfilled  before  they  were  written."* 

Compare  also  the  Apocalypse  with  the  apocryphal  revelations  ascribed 
to  the  apostles  Peter,  Paul,  Thomas,  andStephen,  some  fragments  of  which 


>  Woodhouse,  p.  87.  The  external  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  this 
book  is  discussed  at  length  by  Hug.    Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  630—653. 

>  We  may  add,  also,  that  the  reaUhj  of  Christ's  sufferi.ngs  is  explicitly 
asserted  (Rev.  i.  5.  and  7.)  in  conformity  with  the  accounts  of  the  evange- 
lists, and  the  constant  tenor  of  the  New  Testament.  Whence  it  is  evident 
that  the  Apocalypse  could  not  have  been  written  by  the  heresiarch  Cerin- 
thus  (as  some  early  writers  have  asserted),  for  he  maintained  that  Christ 
(lid  not  suffer,  but  only  Jesus.  Michaelis  (vol.  iv.  p.  469.)  and  Dr.  Lardner 
'Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  Ill,  112. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  638,  639.)  have  both  shown 
that  Cerinthus  could  not  have  been  the  author  of  tlie  Revelation 

»  Woodhouse,  pp.  89—96.  133.  4  ibid.  p.  99. 


are  still  e.\tant.»  How  different  are  the  language,  charac.er,  and  senti- 
ments of  these  spurious  productions  !  The  fathers  of  the  first  centuries 
compared  them  at  length,  and  rejected  Ihcm  all  except  this  acknowjeilged 
work  of  Saint  John  ;  which  they  guarded  with  so  sedulous  a  care  as  to 
preser\'e  it,  in  the  main,  free  from  interpolations,  while  the  genuine  pro- 
ductions of  Polycarp,  Ignatius,  and  other  apostolical  men,  are  known  tc 
have  suffered  from  the  contact  of  profane  pen.s.« 

(3.)    The  style  of  the  Apocalypse  coincides  xvith  the  style  of 
the  undisputed  writings  of  Saint  John. 

The  proof  of  this  depends  upon  a  collation  of  passages:  Wetstein  and 
Dr.  Lardner  have  botli  collected  a  great  number  of  evidpnces,  In  which 
the  same  forms  of  expression  occur  in  the  Apocalyjise  as  ir«  found  in  hie 
Gospel  and  first  Epistle,  and  which  are  peculiar  to  tliis  aposllo. 

From  their  lists  we  have  selected  the  following ;  more  luijjht  easily  b 
added,  if  we  h.ad  room  for  their  insertion. — Compare 

Rev.  i.  1.       -  .         with        John  xii.  33.  xviii.  37.  xxi.  19. 

Rev.  i.  5.       •  •  •  1  John  i.  7. 

Rev.  i.  7.       -  •  -  John  xix.  37. 

Rev.  ii.  7.      •  •  -  John  vi.  32. 

Rev.  ii.  10.     .  -  -  John  xx.  27. 

Rev.  ii.  17.    .  -  •  John  vi.  32. 

Rev.  iii.  4.     -  •  •  John  vl.  66. 

Rev.  iii.  7.     •  •  -  John  i.  14.  xiv.  6.  1  John  v.  20. 

Rev.  iii.  7.  9.  -  -  John  xv.  20.  xvii.  6.  1  John  il.  5 

Rev.  iii.  9.     •  •  •  John  xi.  27. 

Rev.  iii.  10.   -  ■  •  John  xii.  27. 

Rev.  iii.  21.    -  -  •  1  John  ii.  13,  14.  iv.  4.  v.  6. 

Rev.  V.  6. 12.  •  John  i.  29. 3C. 

Rev.  vi.  2.      -  John  i.  29. 

I         Rev.  ix.  5.     -  •  •  John  xviii.  26.  iii.  17. 

I         Uev.  xii.9.  -  •  John  xii.  31. 

!  Rev.  xix.  13.  •  John  1.1. 

I         Rev.  XXI.  6.  -  -  •  'lu'i.r.  ••::  ?7 

I         Rev.  xxi.  27.  •  .lohn  vi.  36.  1  John  i.  4.  (Gr.) 

I  !n  all  which  cassages  we  have  in 

I  stances  of  neuter  adieciivna  and 

I  participles  put  for  masculines. 

!  Rev.  xxii.  14.  •  •  Joim  i.  12.     I!.r_t,\i<r>x,  right. 

I         Rev  xxii.  8. 10.  -  John  viii.  51,  52.  55.  xiv.  23,  24.' 

i      In  these  passages  the  asreement  both  m  style  and  expression 

I  is  so  great,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  such  stnking 

j  coincidence?  could  exist  in  writings  so  different  in  their  natures 

I  as  the  Gospel  and  first  Epistle  of  John  and   the  Apocalypse,  if 

I  they  were  not  all  the  productions  oi  one  and  the  same  author. 

(  But  It  has  been  objected,  that  there  are  differences  in  the  style 

I  of  this  book,  which  render  it  uncertain  whether  it  was  really 

I  written  by  the  apostle.     These  objections  were  first  started  by 

Dionysius  of  Ale.vandria,  who  contended  that  the  Apocalypse 

was  not  the  produciior"  of  Saint  John,  and  coniectured  that  it 

was  written  by  John,  an  elder  of  the  Ephesian  church.     His 

objections  are  six  in  number;  and  as  some  of  them  have  been 

adopted  by  Michaelis,  we  shall  briefly  state  and  consider  them. 

Objection  1.  The  evangelist  Jonn  has  not  named  himself 
either  in  his  Gospel  or  in  las  Catholic  Epistles  ;  but  the  toitter 
of  the  lievelation  names  himself  more  than  once. 

Answer.  It  was  not  the  practice  of  the  other  evangelists  to  put  thcii 
names  to  tlieir  Gospels :  nor  i:<  any  name  prefixed  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews;  yet  these  writings  are  universally  received  as  genuine  and  au- 
thentic. But  though  St.  John  has  not  named  himself  in  bis  Gospel,  yet  he 
has  there  so  described  iiimself,'  that  it  is  impossible  nor  to  know  Itim ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  Epistles,  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  sent  could  not 
be  ignorant  from  whom  they  came. 

Objection  2.  Though  the  tuHter  of  the  Revelation  calls 
himself  John,  he  has  not  shown  us  that  he  is  the  apostle  of  that 
name.  Michaelis  thinks  that  he  ought  at  least  to  have  made 
himself  known  by  some  such  circumlocution  as  he  had  used  in 
the  Gospel — the  disciple  -whom  Jesus  loved. 

Answer.  "Such  addition  to  the  name  of  John  was  totally  needless.  IJe 
wrote  to  the  seven  churches,  and  from  Patmos,  in  which  itiand  he  ex- 
presses that  '  he  is  suffering  tribulation  for  the  word  of  God  and  the  tesli- 
irioiiy  of  Jesus  Christ.'  All  the  churches  knew  that  he  was  then  sniffering 
banishment  in  that  island,  and  they  knew  the  cau.se  of  it,  '  for  the  word 
of  God.'  An  Epistle  containing  the  history  of  a  heavenly  vision,  seen  by 
.John  in  the  island  of  Patnins,  required  no  other  addilion.  What  John 
would  write  .John  alone,  without  other  addition  or  explanation,  excepting 
the  great  John,  John  the  apostle  and  president  of  all  the  churches?  A  pri- 
vate person  would  have  described  himself  by  the  addilion  of  his  father's 
name,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancient.s.  A  bishop  or  presbyter 
would  have  added  the  name  of  his  church  :  but  John  the  aposde  needed 
no  such  distinguishing  mark  or  appellation.  A  fabricator  of  on  Epistle, 
containing  a  revelation  in  Saint  .lohn'.s  name,  would  perhaps  have  added 
his  titles  of '  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,'  A-c,  or  would  have  introduced  some 
circumlocution  in  imitation  of  those  in  his  Gospel ;  hiiL,  from  the  expres- 
sion as  it  now  stands,  we  derive  a  much  stronger  evidence  that  it  is  the 
genuine  work  of  Saint  .7ohn."> 


»  In  the  Codex  Pseudepigiaphus  Novi  Testamenii  of  Fabricius,  and  Mr. 
Jereiiiiaii  Jones's  elaborate  work  on  the  New  Testament. 

•  Woodhouse,  p.  100. 

1  Wetstenil  Nov.  Test.  torn.  Ii.  p.  747.  note.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol. 
ii.  pp.  121—123. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  643,  644.  See  also  Dr.  .lortin's  Discourses 
on  the  Christian  Religion,  pp.  225,  396.  note. 

•  See  John  xsi.  24.  and  other  places. 

"Saint  Paul,  in  the  opening  of  his  Epistles,  has  used  generally,  not 
always,  the  term  "  Apostle ;"  but  with  hin.  .(  was  more  necessary  than 
with  Saint  John,  who  was  confessedly  such,  having  been  numbered  with 
the  twelve.  Saint  Paul's  right  to  the  apostleship,  having  been  established 
more  privatelv,  had  been  doubted  by  some,  which  leads  him  to  say,  "  Am 
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Objectiox  3.  The  Revelation  doet  not  mention  the  Catholic 
Epistle,  nor  the  Catholic  Episile  the  Revelation. 

Amswxr.  Il  is  nol  the  jpraclii;..' of  the  sacred  writers  to  quote  tlieiiiselves, 
or  refer  to  their  own  works,  iinlesa  they  wrile  more  than  one  Epistln  to 
the  same  churches  or  pert-ons;  in  which  case  they  mention  siicli  former 
Kpi.-tle.  This,  Dr.  Lardner  observes,  is  natural,  and  it  is  done  liy  Saint 
Paul  ;  hut  in  liis  Epistle  to  the  Iloinans  lie  is  totally  silent  concermm;  any 
3f  his  former  Epistles,  though,  at  the  time  of  writing  il,  he  had  written 
several. 

Ohjkction  4.  There  is  a  great  resemhlance  in  sentiment, 
manner,  and  expression  between  the  Gospel  and  thi:  first  Kf/is- 
tle  of  Saint  John  ;  hut  the  Revelation  is  altogether  different, 
viithoul  any  affinity  or  resemblance  -whatever, 

.\ni;wbr.  In  the  first  [ihice,  if  it  were  true  that  there  was  such  a  dif- 
ference of  style  as  Dioaysius  and  (alU-r  him)  Michaclls  have  asserted,  it 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  ditFcrencc  of  subject.  The  style  of  history 
is  not  the  style  of  an  epistle  or  a  prophecy.  The  style  of  history  is  sim- 
ple i  of  an  e])istlc,  familiar;  and  that  of  prophecy  is  sublime;  and  such 
unquestionably  is  the  style  of  the  Revelation.  But,  secondly,  this  objec- 
tion is  contradicted  by  fact;  and  the  proofs  adduced  in  p.  380.  will  show 
that  Ihe  coincidence  between  the  Apocalypse  and  the  undisputed  fJospel 
and  Epistle  of  8aint  John  is  such,  that  they  must  have  been  whiten  by  one 
uid  Ihe  same  author. 

Objection  5.  The  Gospel  and  Epistle  of  John  are  ivrittcn 
'.n  correct  and  elegant  Greek,  but  the  writer  of  the  Revela- 
tion discovers  no  accurate  knowledge  of  that  language  :  on 
the  contrary,  the  Apocalypse  aboxtnds  with  barbarisms  and 
solecisms. 

Answer.  This  objection  is  founded  on  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  wrote  In  Atlic  Greek;  which,  we  have  already  seen," 
is  not  the  case.  The  same  grammatical  irregularities  which  have  been 
objected  to  in  the  Apocalypse  are  also  observable  in  the  Septuagint,  as  well 
as  in  the  Gospels  anil  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  Hut  this  dif- 
ference of  language  may  also  be  accounted  for  by  the  length  of  time  which 
may  have  elapsed  between  the  composing  of  these  books;  for  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  one  and  the  same  person  writing  upon  different  arguments,  and 
at  a  great  distance  of  time,  especially  if  he  be  one  who  does  not  frequently 
exercise  his  style,  or  write  in  the  intermediate  space,  should  have  a  very 
dilTerent  manner  in  his  several  performances.  Now  the  Gospel  of  Saint 
John,  we  have  seen,  was  written  about  the  year  97 — that  is,  about  sixty 
years  atler  the  events  recorded  in  it.  At  such  a  distance  of  time,  l)r.  Wood- 
house  remarks,  the  mind  is  enabled  to  look  back  with  composure,  and  to 
represent  with  serenity  transactions  wliich  could  not  be  narrated  soon 
after  they  had  happened,  without  warm  and  passionate  expressions.  It 
seems  to  bo  owing  partly  to  this  cause,  that  the  evangelist  is  seen  to  relate 
in  so  cool  a  style,  in  the  Gospel,  those  sutferings  of  his  beloved  Lord  which 
he  tiad  witnessed,  and  which,  if  related  by  him  immediately  after  the 
events  had  taken  place,  could  not  have  been  told  otherwise  than  with 
emotion  and  indignation.  But  the  Apocalypse  was  written  by  its  author 
immediately  after  he  bad  seen  the  vision  ;  the  impression  on  his  mind  had 
no  time  to  cool ;  his  expressions  kept  pace  with  his  feelings,  and  his  style 
became  vivid  and  glowing.'  There  is  no  necessity,  therefore,  for  having 
recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  Hebrew  original,  and  of  supposing  our 
Greek  text  to  be  a  version  of  it,  as  some  critics  have  imagined  ;  but  which 
hypathesis  is  totally  unsupported  by  the  evidence  of  antiquity. 

Objection  6.  The  booh  is  so  obscure  as  to  be  unintelligible, 
and  is  therefore  improperly  called  a  Revelation. 

This  trifling  objection,  for  such  it  is  pronounced  to  be  by  Dr. 
Lardner,  was  first  published  by  Dionysius,  who  represents  it  as 
being  entertained  by  many  persons  in  his  time  (the  middle  of 
the  third  century).  In  our  time  it  has  been  adopted  by  Michaelis, 
who  has  laid  much  stress  upon  it ;  but  this  objection  admits  of 
the  following  simple  and  satisfactory. 

Ans^ver.  In  the  first  place  the  author  might  with  great  propriety  cjUI 
ttut  a  revelation,  which  had  been  communicated  to  him  in  an  extraordinary 
manner;  though  he  had  received  it,  and  was  to  represent  it,  in  a  figurative 
and  emblematical  style.  But,  secondly,  this  revelation  is  often  spoken  of 
as  a  prophecy.  (See  Rev.  i.  13.  and  ixii.  7.  10.  18,  19.)  Now,  il  is  the  nature 
of  prophecies  to  be  obscure  when  delivered,  and  for  some  time  after,* 
even  in  the  case  of  prophecies  fulfilled;  "because  the  language  in  wliich 
they  arc  delivered  is  symbolical,  which,  though  governed  by  certain  rules, 
aiul  therefore  attainable  by  the  juilicious  among  the  learned,  is  iieverlho- 
less  very  liable  In  misconstruction  in  rash  and  unskilful  hands.  But  pro- 
phecies, yet  unfulfilled,  are  necessarily  involved  in  deeper  <larkness, 
because  tlie  event  is  wanting  to  compare  with  the  prediction,  which  of 
itself  is  designedly  obscure.  This  same  objection  of  obscurity  will  operate 
aa  forcibly  against  many  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  against  those  of  the  .^po^alypse  ;  particularly  the  predictions 
which  appertain  lo  the  latter  days.  The  Dook  of  Daniel,  which  has  our 
Saviour's  seal  to  it  (Malt.  xxiv.  lo.),  must  be  rejected  with  the  Apocalypse, 
if  it  be  a  sufficient  objection  to  it,  that  it  is  yet  in  many  places  obscure."' 
K  conclusion  this,  to  which  no  Ghrisiian  can  or  will  give  his  assent. 

So  far,  however,  is  the  obscurity  of  this  prophecy  from  making  against 
it*  genuineness,  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  strong  internal  proof  of^  its 
authenticity  and  divine  original:  ''for  it  is  a  part  of  this  prophecy,"  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  well  argues,  "  that  it  should  not  be  understood  before  the 
last  ase  of  the  world ;  and  therefore  it  makes  for  the  credit  of  the  prophecy 
that  it  is  not  yet  understood.  The  folly  of  interpreters,"  he  justly  con- 
tinues, "  has  been,  lo  foretell  limes  and  things  by  this  prophecy,  as  if  God 
designed  to  make  them  prophets.  By  this  rashness  they  have  not  only 
exposed  themselves,  but  brouglit  the  prophecy  also  into  contempt.    The 


not  I  anapostlel"  <tc.  (1  Cor.  ix.  1  ) ;  and  therefore  he  generally  asserts 
hunself,  in  his  Epistles,  lo  be  an  apostle.  Saint  John  had  no  need  to  use 
the  term:  his  authority  as  an  apostle  was  undoubted  :  he  therefore  calls 
hunself  by  an  humbler  title,  "A  brother  and  companion  in  tribulation:" 
*°  5?'"'  James,  although  an  apostle,  mentions  himself  only  as  "  A  servant 
of  God,  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  (James  i.  1.)  Woodhouse,  p.  114. 

'  ?.**  ^°'- 1-  PP-  IM— l'.t6.     On  the  Nature  of  the  New  Testament  Greek. 

»  Woodhouse,  p.  122. 

'  See  2  Pet.  i.  19.  i  Pet  i.  10—12.  and  Luke  xxiv.  25—27.  32.  41—46. 

*  W  oodhouse,  p.  103. 


design  of  God  was  much  otherwise.  He  gave  this  and  the  pr  p.lccies  of 
the  Old  Testament,  not  to  gratify  men's  curiosities,  by  enabline  Iheui 
to  foreknow  things,  but  that,  after  that  they  were  fulfilled,  they  might  be 
interjireted  by  the  event,  and  his  own  providence,  not  the  interpreter's, 
be  then  manifested  thereby  to  the  world.  For  the  event  of  things,  pre- 
dicted many  ages  before,  will  then  be  a  convincing  argument  that  the  world 
is  governed  by  providence.  For  as  the  few  and  obscure  prophecies  con 
cerning  Christ's  first  coming  were  for  setting  up  the  Christian  religion, 
which  all  nations  have  since  corrupted  ;  so  the  many  and  clear  prophecies 
concerning  the  things  to  be  done  at  Christ's  second  coming  are  not  only 
lor  piedicting,  but  also  for  effecting  a  recovery  and  re-establishment  of  the 
long-lost  truth,  and  setting  up  a  kingdom  wherein  dwells  righteousness. 
The  event  will  prove  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  this  prophecy,  thus  proved  and 
understood,  will  open  the  old  prophets,  and  altogether  will  make  known 
the  true  religion,  and  establish  it.  There  is  already  so  much  of  the  pro- 
phecy fulfilled,  that  as  many  as  will  lake  pains  in  this  study  may  .see  suffi- 
cient instances  of  God's  providence  ;  but  then  the  signal  revolutions  pre- 
dicted by  all  the  holy  prophets  will  at  once  both  turn  men's  eyes  upon  con- 
sidering the  predictions,  and  plainly  interpret  them.  Till  then  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  interpreting  what  hath  been  already  fulfilled."* 

Such  are  the  most  material  objections  that  have  been 
brought  ao-ainst  the  genuineness  and  divine  authority  of  this 
portion  of  the  New  Testament.  In  addition  to  the  very 
satisfactory  answers  above  given,  from  the  writings  of  pious 
and  learned  men,  it  were  no  difficult  task  to  ada  numerous 
other  considerations,  all  tending  to  show  its  divine  original ; 
but  the  preceding  testimonirs,  both  external  and  internal, 
will,  we  apprehend,  be  found  abundantly  sufficient  lo  prove 
that  the  Apocalypse  is  the  unquestionable  production  of  the 
apostle  and  evangelist  John,  and  of  no  other  John  who  is 
mentioned  by  ecclesiastical  writers.  It  consequently  follows, 
that  this  book  has  an  indubitable  right  to  that  place  in  the 
canon  of  sacred  Scripture,  which  the  ancient  fatners  of  the 
church  have  assigned  to  it,  and  which  the  reformers  in  the 
Protestant  churches  have  with  mature  deliberation  con- 
firmed." 

III.  The  Time  when  this  book  was  written  is  a  subiect 
that  has  much  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned ;  and  on 
this  point  not  fewer  than  si.\  opinions  have  been  advanced. 
Four  of  these  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  considered  in 
this  place. 

1 .  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Epipnanius  is  the  only 
ancient  father  whose  testimony  has  been  adduced  in  behalf 
of  this  opinion ;  and  he  did  not  live  till  three  hundred  years 
later  than  St.  John.  Although  this  date  is  sanctioned  by 
Grotius,  who  supposes  that  the  visions  of  the  book  were 
seen  at  several  times,  and  that  they  were  afterwards  joined 
together  in  one  book;  yet  there  are  two  very  material  objec- 
tions against  it.  The  firtl  is,  that  there  was  no  persecution 
of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  consequently 
Johir's  banishment  to  Patmos  cannot  be  referred  to  that 
period.  This  emperor  did,  indeed,  issue  an  edict  for  banish- 
ing the  Jews  from  Rome,  but  it  did  not  affect  the  Jews  in  the 
provinces,  much  less  the  Christians ;  and  the  governors  had 
no  authority  to  banish  either  Jews  or  Christians  oiit  of  their 
provinces  without  an  order  from  the  emperor :  besides,  it 
does  not  appear  that  Saint  John  was  at  Ephesus  during  the 
reign  of  Claudius.  The  second  objection  to  this  date  is 
founded  on  the  circumstance,  that  the  seven  churches  in 
Asia,  to  which  the  Apocalypse  is  addressed,  did  not  exist  so 
early  as  the  reign  of  Claudius  ;  for  this  fact  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  history  oriven  of  the  first  planting  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Asia  Minor  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

2.  It  has  been  maintained,  on  the  authority  of  the  sub- 
scription to  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  Saint 
John  wrote  it  in  the  island  of  Patmos,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Nero,  befwc  Ihe  de^slruction  of  Jerusalem.  This 
opinion  is  adopted  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;'  but  it  is  untenable, 
for  the  Apocalypse  was  not  translated  into  Syriac  until  the 
middle  oi  the  sixlh  century,  and  the  anonymoas  subscription 
is  of  no  force. 

•  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Observations  on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the 
Apocalypse  of  Saint  John,  pp.  251—253. 

«  Lampe,  Comment,  in  Evang.  Joannis,  torn.  i.  pp.  125 — 131.  Lardner's 
Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  110—123. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  627—647.  Michaelis,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  461— 500.  528— 544.  Dr.  Woodhouse's  Dissertation,  pp.  89— 141.  Dr.  W. 
has  considered  at  length  and  refuted,  several  minor  objections  of  Michaelis 
and  Dr.  Less,  which  want  of  room  has  compelled  us  to  omit. 

'  Sir  Isaiic  Newton  endeavoured  to  support  his  hypothesis  by  alleging 
that  the  apostolic  epistles  contain  quotations  from  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  his 
liypothesis  has  recently  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Tilloch  in  his  '•  Dissertations" 
introductory  lo  the  study  of  this  book.  Dr.  T.,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
has  conducted  his  view  of  the  subject  with  equal  ingenuity  and  skill ;  but 
Ihe  arguments  for  the  late  dale  are  decisive  to  the  writer  of  these  pages. 
The  colleclion  of  verbally  parallel  passages,  between  the  Apocalypse  and 
the  Epistles,  it  has  been  forcibly  observed,  "  appear  lo  prove  that  the 
apostles  in  general  were  well  acquainted  wiUi  the  subjects,  concerning 
which  Saint  John  prophesied,  hut  that  ihey  knev;  them  by  the  influence  of 
the  same  Holy  -Spirit  which  dictated  them  io  St.  John.  The  expressions  in 
question,  therefore,  were  common  to  all  the  inspired  writers  of  th<;  New 
Testament."  Townsend's  New  "Testament  arranged  in  Chronologica'Orlar 
vol.  ii.  p.  653. 
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.3.  Another  hypothesis  makes  this  book  to  have  been 
written  before  the  time  of  Domitian,  and  before  the  Jewish 
war ;  but  it  does  not  determine  whether  it  was  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  or  in  th.it  of  Nero. 

4.  The  most  pmhaljie  aiui  ffenorall}'  received  opinion  is, 
that  John  was   Iv.uiishcd    into  Patmns  towards  the  end  of 
Domitian's  reitrn.  by  virtue  of  his  edict-:  for  porsecutinir  the 
Christians;  and  that  he  had  the  Revplations  contained  in  the 
Apocalypse  durinir  his  exile;  thou<j!i  the  book  itself  could 
not  have  been  pnl)lished  until  after  the  apostle's  release  and 
return  to  Ephesus.     The  unanimous  voice  of  Christian  anti- 
cjuity  attests  that  John  was  haiushcd  by  the  order  of  Domi- 
tian.    Irenaeus,    Ori^en,   and    othrr  early  fathers,   refer  the 
apoi=tle's  exile  to  the  latter  part  of  i)oniili>i:i's  rei^n,  and  they 
concur  m    sayin^   that  he   there  received    the    llevelations 
described   iu  the  Apocalypse.     Inteiiial   evideece  likewise 
supports  this  conclusion.     For,  in  the  first  three  chapters  of 
the  Apocalypse,  the  seven  Asiatic  churches  are  described  as 
being  in  that  advanced  and  flourishing  state  of  society  and 
discipline,  and  to  have  undergone  those  changes  in  their  faith 
and  morals,  which  could  not  have  taken  place  if  they  had  not 
been  planted  for  a  considerable  time.     Thus,  the  church  of 
Kphesus  is  censured  for  having  left  "  her  first  love."     That 
of  Sardis  "  had  a  name  to  live,  but  was  dead."     The  church 
of  Laodicea  had  fallen  into  lukewarmness  and  indiiference. 
Now  the  church  of  Ephesus,  for  instance,  was  not  founded 
by  Paul  imtil  the  latter  part  of  Claudian's  reign  :  and  when 
he  wrote  to  them  from  Rome,  a.  d.  61,  instead  of  reprov- 
ing  them  for  any  want  of  love,  he  commends  their  love 
and    faith.     (Eph.  i.    15.)     Further,   it   appears   from   the 
Revelation  that  the  Nicolaitans  formed  a  sect  when  this  book 
was  written,  since  they  are  expressly  named  :  whereas  they 
were  only  foretold  in  general  terms  by  Saint  Peter  in  his 
second  Epistle,  written  a.  d.  65,  and  in  vSaint  Jnde's  Epistle, 
which  was  written  about  a.  d.  65  or  66.     It  is  also  evident, 
from  various  passages  of  the  Revelation,  that  there  had  been 
an  open  persecution  in  the  provinces.     John  himself  had 
been  banished  into  Patmos  for  the  testimony  of  .lesus.     The 
church  of  Ephesus   (or  its  bishop)  is  commended  for  its 
"  labour  and  patience,''''  which  seems  to  imply  persecution. 
This  is  still  more  evident  in  the  following  address  to  the 
church  of  Smyrna  (Rev.  ii.  9.), — "  I  know  thy  works  and 
tribulation,''''  ^\id,iv :  which  last  word  always  denotes   perse- 
cution in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  so  explained  in  the 
following  verse. 

Lastly,  In  Rev.  ii.  13.  mention  is  made  of  a  martyr  named 
Antipas,  who  was  put  to  death  at  Pergamos.  Though 
ancient  ecclesiastical  history  gives  us  no  information  con- 
cerning this  Antipas,  yet  it  is  certain,  according  to  all  the 
rules  of  language,  that  what  is  here  said  is  to  be  understood 
literally,  ana  not  mystically,  as  some  expositors  have  ex- 
plained it.  Since,  therefore,  the  persecution,  mentioned  in 
the  first  three  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  cannot  relate  to 
the  time  of  Claudius,  who  did  not  persecute  the  Christians, 
nor  to  the  time  of  Nero,  whose  persecution  did  not  reach  the 
provinces,  it  ntiust  necessarily  be  referred  to  Domitian,  ac- 
cording to  ecclesiastical  tradition.' 

Domitian's  death  is  related  to  have  happened  in  September, 
a.  d.  96.  The  Christian  exiles  were  then  liberated,  and  John 
was  permitted  to  return  to  Ephesus.  As,  however,  the 
emperor's  decease,  and  the  permission  to  return,  could  not 
be  known  in  Asia  immediately,  some  time  must  intervene 
before  the  apostle  could  be  at  liberty  either  to  write  the 
Apocalypse,  at  Ephesus,2  or  to  send  it  by  messengers  from 
Patmos.  We  conclude,  therefore,  with  Dr.  Mill,  Le  Clerc, 
Basnage,  Dr.  Lardner,  Bishop  Tomline,  Dr.  Woodhouse, 
and  other  eminent  critics,  in  placinar  the  Apocalypse  in  the 
year  96  or  97.' 
_  IV.  The  Occasion  of  writing  the  Apocalypse  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  the  book  itself.  John,  being  in  exile 
in  the  island  of  Patmos,  is  favoured  with  the  appearance  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  him,  and  is  repeatedly  commanded 
to  commit  to  writing  the  visions  which  he  beheld.  (See 
Rev.  i.  11.  19.  ii.  1.  8.  12.  18.  iii.  1.  7.  14.  xiv.  13.  xix.  9. 
and  xxi.  5.)  The  Scope  or  design  of  this  book  is  twofold  ; 
first,  generally  to  make  known  to  the  apostle  "  the  things 
which  are"  (i.  19.),  that  is,  the  then  present  state  of  the 


»  Beausobre  et  L'Enfant,  Prfcface  siir  I'Apocalypse  de  Saint  .lean,  pp. 
613,614. 

«  From  the  expression  in  Rev.  i.  9.  "  /was  in  the  Isle  of  Patmus,"  Dr. 
Woodhouse  is  of  opinion  tiiat  there  seems  to  be  inlernal  evlijem.-  iliat  the 
Revelation  vras  written  after  Saint  John  had  left  Patmos. 

•  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  SlS-^jfigS-  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  633— ti.if . ;  4to. 
vol.  i.  pp.  450 — 453.  Dr.  Woodnffuse's  Dissertation,  pp.  6—25.  Pritii  Introd. 
ta  Nov.  Test.  pp.  126—132. 


Christian  churches  in  Asia;  and,  secondly,  an!  principally, 
to  reveal  to  him  "  the  things  which  shall  le  hereaftpr,"  or 
the  constitution  and  fates  ot  the  Christian  elinrch,  tlirough 
its  several  periods  of  propagation,  corruption,  and  amend- 
in(»nt,  from  its  beginning  to  its  consummation  in  glory. 
"Th(!  prophecy  of  th«  Revelation,"  says  Daubuz,  "was 
designed  as  a  standint!'  monument  to  the  church,  to  know 
what  destinies  attend  it;  an. I  that,  when  men  should  suffer 
forthe  narneot'  ('hrist,  tliey  mitiht  liere  find  some  consolation 
both  f)r  themselves  and  f'r  the  church: — fur  themselves, 
by  the  prospect  •md  certainty  of  a  reward; — for  the  church, 
by  the  teslimony  that  (^'iri^t  never  forsakes  it,  but  will 
conquer  at  last." 

V.  The  Apoealypse,  therefore,  consists  of  two  principal 
divisions  or  parts  ;  viz. 

After  the  title  of  the  book.  (i.  1 — 3.) 
Vkrt  \.  contains  a  a<n,  the  '■'■things  which  are,-''''  that  is,  Ihi 
then  present  stult  of  the  churrfi. 

Skct.  1.  The  Epistle  of  John  to  tb<;  seven  churches,  and  hij^ 
account  of  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  Jesus  with  the  sym- 
bols of  his  power,  together  with  the  commission  ^ven  by 
him  to  the  apostle,  to  write  what  he  beholds,  (i.  9 — 20.) 
Sect.  2.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Ephesus. 

(ii.  1-7.)  ^ 
Sect.  3.  The' Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Smyrna. 

(ii.  8—11.) 
Sect.  4.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Pergamos. 

(ii.  12—17.) 
Sect.  5.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Thyatira. 

(ii.  18—29.) 
Sect.  6.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Sardis.  (iii. 

1-6.) 
Sect.  7.  The  Addiess  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Philadel- 
phia, (iii.  7— 13.) 
Sjic  r.  8.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Laodicea. 
(iii.  14—22.) 

The  sevpn  churches  of  the  Lydian  or  Proconsular  Asia,  to  which  the.se 
Epistles  were  addre.ssed.  are  ."suppiised  to  have  been  planted  by  the  apostle 
Paul  and  his  a.ssistants  during  their  ministry.  They  lie  nearly  in  an  am- 
phitheatre, and  are  addressed  according  In  their  geographical  positions.' 
Vitringa  and  other  eminent  comruentator.?  have  supposed  that  the  seven 
Epistles  to  the  Apocalyptic  churclit-s  are  prophetical  of  so  many  successive 
periods  and  states  of  the  church,  from  the  beginning  of  Christianity  to  tiit 
consummation  of  all  ihings.  Hut  for  this  opinion,  Bisr^op  Newton  thinks, 
(here  does  not  appear  to  be  s.ifficient  evidence  di.ditisiri  fact  contradicted 
by  the  book  of  Revelatinn  itself;  for  the  last  siaie  ^i  '.r.e  church  is  here 
detciibed  as  tlie  must  glorious  of  all,  bui  m  the  last  oi  inese  Epistles, 
that  of  LaodiccH,  the  church  is  represented  as  "wretched  and  miseranlr, 
and  poor,  and  blind,  and  iiaKfd.''  But  though  Ihese  Epistles  have  rather 
a  literal  than  a  mystical  meaning,  yet  (.lev  contain  excellent  precepts  and 
exhortations,  commendations  and  reproofs,  promises  and  threatenlnj;.-^. 
which  are  calculated  to  afford  instruction  fo  t.'ne  universal  cliurcii  of  Christ 
at  all  times.  "Some  churches,"  Dr.  Hales  remarks,  'like  those  of  Sardis. 
Thyatira,  and  Laodicea,  are  lukewarm  «nd  greatly  corrupted;  otheri  in  a 
mixed  state,  as  those  oi  Kj.'hcsu.^  ::•."'  Pergamos;  and  some  still  rich,  or 
rather  flourishing,  and  have  ii.u  J'-oied  the  faith  of  Christ,  as  Smyrna  and 
Philadelphia.  And  the  aduionitions  addressed  to  them — 1.  To  repent  and 
reform  their  ways  ;— 2.  To  reject  laise  aposiles  and  corrupt  doctrines  ;— 
3.  To  retain  their  patience  and  sleadfiisiness  in  the  faith  ;^4.  Under  the 
penalty  of  having  their  '  lamps  removed,'  or  their  estatdished  churches 
extinguished— are  equally  addressed  to  all.  '  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  Aim 
hear  tchat  the  Spirit  saiih  to  the  churches^  in  general."  (Rev.  ii.  29.  iii.  22.)> 

Part  II.  contains  a  Prophecy  of  d/  fxeKKu  ytw^au,  "  the  things 
which  shall  be  hereafter,"  or  the  Future  State  of  the  Church 
through  sticceeding  ages,  from  the  time  when  the  apostlt 
beheld  the  apocalyptic  visions  to  the  Grand  Ctmsummation  of 
all  things. 

Sect.  1.  The  representation  of  the  divine  glory  in  heaven,  (iv.) 
Sect.  2.  The  sealed  book,  the  Lamb  who  opens  it,  and  the 

praises  sung  by  the  heavenly  cioir.  (v.) 
Sect.  3.  The  opening  of  the  first  six  seals,  (vi.) 
Sect.  4.  The  sealing  of  the  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand, 

and  the  presentation  of  the  palm-bearing  multitude  before 

the  thron».  (vii.) 
Sect.  5.  The  opening  of  the  seventh  seal,  and  the  firrt  six 

trumpets,  and  the  prophetic  commission  to  John. 

§  i.  The  opening  of  the  seventh  seal,  and  the  commission  to  the  tngei 

with  the  seven  trumpets,  (viii.  1 — 5.) 
§ii.  The  first  four  trumpets  (viii.  6—12.),  and  the  denunciation  of  the 

three  woes.  (13.) 
§  iii.  The  Ji/th  trumpet  and  the  first  wo.  (ix.  1—12.) 
§  iv.  The  sixth  trumpet  and  the  second  wo.  (ix.  13—21.) 
§  V.  The  first  prophetical  vision  of  the  open  little  book,  representing  the 

different  statesof  the  Christian  church  to  the  end  of  the  sixtli  trumpet, 

—the  measuring  of  the  temple,  and  the  two  witnesses,  (x.  1—11.  xi. 

1—14.) 


4  An  account  of  the  above-mentioned  rU:.  ^  is  given  in  the  Historical 
and  Geocraphical  Index,  in  Vol.  IT.  of  the  present  work. 

»  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  p.  1294.  Bishor- 
Newton's  Dissertations.  v.il.  ii.  p.  167 
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Sect.  6.  The  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet — the  vision  of 
tne  woman  pcrsccuteJ  by  the  dragon,  and  of  the  wild  hea-sts 
from  the  sea  and  from  the  land.  (in.  15—19.  xii.  xiii.) 

cJect.  7.  The  vision  of  the  Lamb  and  the  hundred  and  forty- 
four  thousand  elect  on  Mount  Sion,  and  the  proclamations 
or  warnings. 

i  '    'I'lip  LaiTjl)  on  Mount  Sion.  (.\iv.  1— .'l.) 
II    'Vhi;  ftrsl  iinp»!l  jiroclaiiiis.  (.\iv.  (i.  7.) 
■:    1..  The  second  angel  pioclainis   (.\iv.  S.) 
.   \.  The  third  nnnt-l  proclaims,  (xiv.  !)— 1'2.) 

*  .    Tlie  blessodnes.s  of  lliose  who  ilii-  in  tin-  l.on!  |>roclaini>(l.  (.\iv   l^l  ) 
V  vi.  The  vision  of  the  liarvcst  anil  iIk'  vmiaur    (xiv.  U— 20  ) 

Skct.  8.  contains  the  seven  vials  and  the  episode  of  the 
harlot  of  Babylon  and  her  fall. 

<  1    The  vision  pri|i;ininiry  to  lh«-  spvimi  viul.s.  (xv.  xvi.  I.) 
i  ii.  The  pouriu'i  out  nf  th.'  .'.-.•ven  vials    (xvi.  2—21.) 
5  iii.  Theari'at  harlot,  or  llihylon.  (xvii  ) 
«  iv.  The  iiiil^iii'-nl  of  li^iliylon  contiinifd.  (xviii.) 

<i  V.  Exultation  in  heaven  ovrrlhr  fallen  Babylon,  anil  upon  the  approach 
of  the  New  .leriisalem.  (.\ix.  I  — 111.) 

Skct.  9.  contains  the  grand  conflict,  the  rriillctmium,  the  con- 
flict renewed,  the  judgment,  and  the  new  creation. 

I  i.  The  appearance  of  the  Lord  with  his  follower.-*,  lor  !iaiile  and  viciorv. 

(xix.  11- IS.) 
i;  ii.  The  conflict  and  victory  over  the  beast  and  fal.^e  propliei    (xi.>.. 

19—21.) 
^  iii.  Satan  bound,  ami  the  millennium,  (xx.  1—6.) 
i  iv.  Salati  loosed,  deceives  Ihe  nations,  and  i.s  cast  into  il,.-  burning  lak'  . 

(XX.  7-10.) 
(i  V.  The  general  re.surrection  and  fiiiM  judjinient    (.xx.  11  —  15.) 

Skct.  10.  Description  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  (xxi.  xxii.  1 — 5.) 
The  ('ovci.isioN'.  (xxii.  G — 21.) 

VI.  No  book  lias  been  more  rnmrnentfd  ii])oi).  nr  li;i><  eriven 
rise  to  a  (greater  variety  of  interpretations,  than  the  Ap  c;il  ypse, 
which  has  ever  been  accounted  the  most  difliciilt  |)"riioii  of 
the  Now  Testament.  The  liofurative  lanoruafje  in  wliir-h  the 
visions  are  delivered;  the  variety  of  symbols  ulKi^'r  which 
the  events  are  presignified ;  the  extent  of  the  prnjilicliciil 
iiiforiiialion,  which  appears  to  pervade  all  ajres  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  afford  little  hope  of  its  jjerfcc/  elucidation,  till  a 
further  process  of  time  shall  have  ripened  more  of  the  events 
f  irelold  in  it,  and  have  given  saf(>r  scope  to  iiivestiirnti'm.' 

Referriiiir  the  reader,  therefore,  to  the  works  of  Mede, 
Daubu7„  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Bishops  Newton  and  Hurd, 
Lowmau,  Faber,  Dr.  Hales,  and  others,  who  have  attempted 
to  illustrate  these  sublime  and  mysterious  prophecies,  and 
•■specially  to  the  learned  and  pious  labours  of  Dr.  Woodhouse, 
we  shall  conclude  this  article  with  the  following  canons  of 
interpretation,  which  have  been  proposed  by  the  lasl-men- 

•  Brit.  Crit.  vol.  xxix.  p.  191.  Rosenniuller  (Scholia,  vol.  v  pp.  614—019.) 
hi.d  Dr.  A.  Clarke  (Preface  to  the  Revelation,  pp.  i.— x.)  .'lave  given  an  ab- 
Kiract  of  various  hypolheses  relative  to  the  interpretation  of  the  .\poca- 
ivpsc,  some  of  which  are  sufficiently  extravagant  See  abso  Cellerier's 
Introduction  au  Nouv.  Test.  ?p  497—501.  and  Huj:'s  Introduction,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  6<w— 667. 


tioned  eminent  critic  and  divine,  who  has  most  succos-^fully 
applii  d  ♦.hem  to  the  exposition  of  the  .\poca!yp8e  : — 

1.  Compare  the  language,  the  symbols,  and  the  predictions  of 
the  Apocalypse  with  those  of  former  revelations;  and  admit  only 
such  interjiretation  as  shall  appear  to  have  the  sanction  of  this 
divine  authority. 

2.  Unless  the  languaj^e  and  symbols  of  the  Apocalypse  should 
in  particular  passages  direct,  or  evidently  require,  another  motle 
of  application,  the  predictions  are  to  be  applied  to  the  progressive 
church  of  Christ. 

3.  The  kingdom  which  is  the  subject  of  this  prophetic  book  i>^ 
not  a  temporal  but  ii  spiritual  kingdom  ; — not  "  a  kingdom  of  thib 
world"  (John  xviii.  3G.),  not  e.stablishcd  by  the  means  and  ap- 
paratus of  worldly  pomp,  not  bearing  the  external  ensigns  of 
royalty  ;  but  governing  the  inward  man,  by  possession  of  the 
ruling  principles  :  the  kingdom  of  God,  says  our  Lord,  it  ■within 
you.  (Luke  xvii.  21.)  The  jiredictions  relative  to  this  kingdom, 
therefore,  are  to  be  spiritually  interpreted.  Wars,  conquest.s.  and 
revolutions,  of  va.st  extent  and  great  political  import,  are  not  the 
object  of  the  apocalyptical  prophecies:  unless  they  appear  to  have 
promoted  or  retarded  in  a  considerable  degree  lh»  yul  pnigrcss 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  proper  reign  is  in  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  his  subjects.  "  His  reign  is  advanced, 
when  Christian  principles,  when  faith,  and  righteousness,  and 
charity  abound.  It  is  retarded,  when  ignorance,  impurity,  ido- 
latrous superstition,  and  wickedness  prevail." 

4.  We  are  not  to  attempt  the  particular  explanation  of  tbosi 
prophecies  which  remain  to  be  fulfdled.^ 

Although  many  parts  of  the  Apocalypse  are  necessuri'v 
obscure  to  us,  because  they  contain  predictions  of  evptit^ 
still  future,  yet  enough  is  sufficiently  clear  to  convey  i'>  ti- 
the most  important  religious  instruction.  This  hoof<  Is  '•« 
us  precisely  what  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  \<  i  re 
to  the  Jews,  nor  is  it  in  any  decrree more  inexplicable.  ••  No 
prophecies  in  the  Revelation  can  be  more  clouded  willi  ■  b- 
scuritv,  than  that  a  child  should  be  bom  of  a  pure  virtrii  — 
that  a  mortal  should  not  see  corraption — that  a  person  <!• - 
spised  and  numbered  among  malefactors  should  be  establi.-iln  d 
for  ever  on  the  throne  oiDavid.  Yet  still  the  piou.^  .-'itr 
preserved  his  faith  entire  amidst  all  these  wonderful,  and. 
in  appearance,  contradictory  intimations.  He  looked  iii;o 
the  lioly  books  in  which  they  were  cmitained,  with  reve- 
rence;  and  with  an  eye  of  patient  expectation  'wailed  for 
the  consolation  of  Israel.'  We,  in  the  same  manner,  look 
up  to  these  prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse,  for  the  full  con- 
summation of  the  great  scheme  of  the  Gospel;  when  (rhris- 
tianity  shall  finally  prevail  over  all  the  corruptions  of  the 
worm,  and  be  universally  established  in  its  utmost  purity."'' 

*  Dr.  Woodhoiise's  translation  of  the  Apocalypse,  pp.  xii.— xix.  Many  of 
the  observations  in  Vol.  1.  Part  II.  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  I.  are  applicable  to  lh« 
interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse. 

»  Gilpin's  Exposition  of  the  New  Tcslanaent,  vol  ii.  p  42& 
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APPENDIX. 

No.  I. 


ON   THE    SOURCES    OF    THE    FIRST   THREE  GOSPELS 

Different  Jlypothesea  staled.— 11.  Examination  of  the  Hypothesis,  that  the  Evangelists  abridged  or  copied  from  each  other.— 
ni.  Examination  of  the  Hypothesis,  that  the  Evangelists  derived  their  information  from  a  primary  Greek  or  Hebrew  Docu- 
ment.— rV.  Examination  of  the  Hypothesis,  that  they  consulted  several  Documents. — V.  Jind  of  the  Hypothesis,  that  oral 
Tradition  was  the  Source  of  the  first  three  Gospels.— Yl.  That  the  only  Document  consulted  by  the  first  three  Evangelist* 
■was  the  Preaching  of  our  Saviour  himself. 


I.  That  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  should 
contain  so  much  verbal  agreement,  and  yet  that  there  should 
exist  svH5h  striking  differences  as  appear  in  the  parallel  ac- 
counts of  these  three  Evangelists  when  they  relate  the  same 
discourses  or  transactions,  is  indeed  a  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance. Hence  several  eminent  writers  have  been  induced 
to  discuss  this  singular  fact  with  great  ability  and  equal 
ingenuity :  and  although  the  testimonies  which  we  have  to 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Gospels,  are  so  clear 
and  decisive,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  private 
Christians ;  yet,  since  various  learned  men  have  offered  dif- 
ferent hypotheses  to  account  for,  and  explain,  these  pheno- 
mena, the  author  would  deem  his  labours  very  imperiect,  if 
he  suffered  them  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Four  principal  hypotheses  have  been  offered,  to  account 
for  these  verbal  similarities  and  occasional  differences  be- 
tween the  first  three  evangelists;  viz.  1.  That  one  or  two 
of  the  Gospels  were  taken  from  another; — 2.  That  all  three 
were  derived  from  some  original  document  common  to  the 
evangelists ; — 3.  That  they  were  derived  from  detached  nar- 
ratives of  part  of  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  communicated 
by  the  apostles  to  the  first  converts  to  Christianity; — and, 
4.  That  they  were  derived  from  oral  tradition.  We  shall 
briefly  state  the  arguments  that  ha^e  been  offered  for  and 
against  these  various  hypotheses. 

IL  The  FIRST  and  most  commonly  received  opinion  has 
been,  that  one  or  two  of  the  first  three  evangelists  nad  copied 
or  abridged  from  the  third,  or  one  from  the  other  two.  Ihus 
Vogel  endeavoured  to  show  that  Mark  made  use  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Luke,  and  that  Matthew  drew  from  Mark  and  Luke.' 
Grotius,  Mill,  Simon,  Calmet,  Wetstein,  Wolfius,  Drs. 
Owen  and  Harwood,  and  others,  after  Augustine,  have  as- 
serted that  Mark  was  an  epitomiser  of  Matthew.  Griesbach^ 
and  Dr.  Townson'  have  maintained  that  both  Mark  and  Luke 
had  seen  and  consulted  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Hug  has 
defended  the  opinion  that  Mark  had  before  him  the  Gospel 
written  by  Matthew  for  the  Jews  dwelling  in  Palestine,''  and 
that  Luke  made  use  of  the  Gospels  of  Alatthew  and  Mark.* 
Seiler  affirmed  that  Mark  translated  into  Greek  and  enlarged 
the  Syro-Chaldaic  Gospel  of  Matthew;  that  this  Syro-Chal- 
daic  Gospel,  enlarged  in  many  places,  either  by  Matthew 
himself,  or  by  other  men  worthy  of  credit,  was  subsequently 
translated  into  Greek  either  by  the  evangelist  or  some  other 
person ;  and  that  the  Greek  translator  consulted  the  Gospel 
of  Mark.6  Storr  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  was  the  source  whence  Matthew  and  Luke  derived 

«  VogeL  uoer  die  Entstehung  der  drey  ersten  Evangelien  (on  the  Origin 
of  (he  firstXhree  Gospels),  in  Gabler's  Journal  lilrauserlcsene  Theologisch 
Literatur,  band  1.  stuck  1.  p.  1.  etseq. 

»  Griesbach,  in  Kuinbel's,  Ruperti's,  and  Velthusen's  Commentationes 
Theologicae,  torn.  i.  pp.  303.  et  sea.  Griesbach's  liypotheais  was  refuted  by 
Koppe,  in  Pott's  and  Ruperti's  Sylloge  Commentationum  Theolo};icaruui, 
torn.  i.  pp.  55.  et  seq.  Amnion  delended  Griesbach's  hypothesis,  and  also 
contended  that  Luke  made  use  of  the  Greek  version  of  St.  Mattliew's  Gos- 
pel, which  he  corrected  and  enlarged.  Dissertatio  de  Luca  emendatore 
Matthaei.     Eriangae,  1805.  4to. 

•  Discoursed  on  the  Four  Gospels,  Oxford  1T78,  4to. ;  or  vol.  i.  of  Dr. 
Townson's  Works,  pp.  1—273. 

*  Hug's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  translated  by  Dr.  Wait, 
ToL  il  pp.  73_83.  Ill— l»i. 

•  Ibid,  vol  ii.  pp.  152—183.  Dr.  Wait's  translation  having  been  executed 
P  •"'?  ,4?'*  P-rst  edition,  the  learned  translator  of  Dr.  Schleiermachcr's 
Jj-ritical  Essay  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  has  given  an  abstract  of  Hug's 
Hypothesis  from  his  second  edition  published  in  1321.    Introduction,  pp. 

*  Seiler,  Dissertationes  II.  de  tempore  et  ordine  quibus  tria  Evaneelia 
priora  canonica  scripta  sunt.    Erlangse,  1805-6. 4to. 
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materials  for  their  Gospels.'  Busching  was  of  opinion  that 
Matthew  and  Mark  compiled  from  Luke.s  Saunier  main- 
tains that  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John,  are 
authentic  and  independent  narratives ;  that  Mark  made  use 
of  those  by  Matthew  and  Luke ;  and  that  the  passages,  not 
to  be  found  in  either  of  these,  were  supplied  by  Peter,  under 
whose  direction  he  wrote.'  And,  lastly,  Janssens  affirms 
that  the  agreement  and  disagreement  between  the  Gospels 
of  Matthew  and  Mark  are  sufficiently  accounted  for,  by  say- 
ing, after  the  ancient  fathers,  that  Mark  composed  his  Gospel 
after  that  of  Matthew,  and  after  the  preacning  of  Peter.'" 
Not  to  dwell  upon  the  uncertainty  of  these  various  hypothe- 
ses, all  of  which  differ  as  to  the  point  which  was  the  original 
writer,  and  which  of  the  evangelists  were  copyists  or 
abridgers,  the  opinion  which  they  respectively  are  designed 
to  advocate  is  contradicted  by  the  following  weighty  consi 
derations : — 

1.   They  could  have  no  motive  for  copying  from  each  other 

"For,  as  each  acknowledged  the  authority  and  veracity  of  tht 
others,  when  their  narratives  were  known,  they  could  not  have 
been  so  absurd  as  to  repeat  what  had  been  already  rightly  told 
Had  they  then  written  successively,  with  knowledge  of  each  other's 
writings,  it  is  probable,  nay,  it  is  almost  certain,  that  each  subse- 
quent author  would  have  set  down  only,  or  at  least  chiefly,  what 
his  predecessors  had  happened  to  omit.  To  repeat  in  subslance, 
but  in  different  words,  what  another  had  sufficiently  told,  might 
have  been  practised  by  writers  who  valued  themselves  upon  their 
peculiar  style  of  expression,  or  their  own  mode  of  compilation.  But 
to  copy  the  very  words  of  another,  whose  account  we  do  not  mean 
to  supersede,  and  to  introduce  them  in  the  very  same  manner,  is 
an  idle  and  superfluous  task,  which  no  man  in  his  senses  would 
ever  undertake."  That  the  two  evangelists,  St.  Mark  and  St- 
Luke,  who  were  not  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts,  and  heard  not  the 
discourses  of  Christ  pronounced,  relate  them  nearly  in  the  same 
words  with  those  who  were  actually  present,  appears  to  me  to 
prove  that  the  narratives  of  all  the  witnesses  perfectly  agreed. 
That  what  one  wrote  others  had  told,  and  each  precisely  in  the 
same  manner.  The  witnesses  had  all  taken  such  care  to  remem- 
ber, with  minute  exactness,  the  principal  discourses  of  their  Lord, 
and  the  occasions  on  which  they  were  spoken,  and  were  so  often 
called  upon  to  repeat  them,  in  maiving  and  confirming  converts  to 
the  faith,  that  a  precision  was  obtained  in  relating  these  particu- 
lars, of  which,  if  no  other  example  occurs  in  the  annals  of  the 
world,  the  reason  is,  because  no  other  relators  of  facts  and  dis- 
courses were  ever  so  situated.  No  other  men  ever  had  such 
words  and  actions  to  relate ;  such  frequent  occasions  to  repeat 
them ;  or  so  many  powerful  reasons  to  relate  them  with  the  strict- 
est accuracy,  on  every  possible  occasion.  From  this  cause  it  natu- 
rally arose,  that  they  who  wrote  as  original  witnesses,  and  they 
who  wrote  from  the  testimony  of  such  witnesses,  agreed,  not  only 
substantially,  but  almost  verbally.  The  exact  and  literal  truth, 
without  alteration  or  embellishment,  was  equally  delivered  by- 
them;  as  when  several  perfect  mirrors  reflect  the  same  object,  the 
images  will  be  the  same  in  form,  at  the  first  or  second  reflection  "*■'- 

1  Storr,  Dissertatio  de  fonte  Evangeliorum  Mattheei  et  Lucse,  in  KuiuoeJ'e^ 
Ruperti's,  and  Velthusen's  Commentationes  Theologicse,  torn.  iii.  {a'-  l*^'- 
et  seq. 

•  Busching,  llarmonie  der  Evangelisten,  pp.99.  106.  118.  et sej,  Rni- 
nocl's  Comnientarius  in  Libros  Historicog  Novi  Testamenti,  torn.  t.  Prole- 
gom.  pp.  1 — 3. 

»  Saunier,  Heber  de  Quellen  des  Evangeliums  des  Marcus.  Borln^ 
1827.  8vo.  The  above  notice  of  Saunier's 'hypothesis  is  given  from  the 
Christian  Examiner  or  Church  of  Ireland  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  p.  339. 

«o  Janssens,  Hermeneulique  Sacr6e,  torn.  ii.  p.  11.    Paris,  1823.  8vo. 

>•  "If  I  follow  another  wnter,  and  copy  the  substance  of  his  account  in 
other  words,  I  make  it  my  own,  and  become  responsible,  as  a  second  wit 
ness;  but  if  I  take  his  very  words,  my  eccount  is  resolvable  into.  bil^UM 
it  is  still  but  one  testimony." 

•»  Nares's  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists,  pp.  33—35. 
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But,  further,  "the  copying  of  one  book  from  another  is  usually 
the  resource  either  of  ignorance  or  indolence.  Of  ignorance,  wher. 
the  writer  has  no  knowledge  of  the  I'acts,  except  what  he  derives 
from  the  author  whom  he  copies :  of  indolence,  when,  though  pre- 
viously informed,  he  takes  the  statement  of  another,  which  he  ap- 
proves, to  save  himself  the  thought  and  trouble  which  would  be 
required  for  forming  an  original  narrai'ive.  With  respect,  then,  to 
the  evangelists,  above  all  other  writers,  we  may  surely  ask,  if  they 
knew  not  of  a  certainty  what  they  undertook  to  write,  why  did 
they  undertake  it?  But  if  they  knew  from  their  own  recollection 
or  inquiries,  why  should  they  copy  Irora  any  other  person?  If  they 
thought  a  new  narrative  was  wanted,  why  should  they  copy  one 
whicli  was  already  to  be  had  ?  If  they  are  supposed  to  have  copied 
through  ignorance,  why  did  they  presume  to  alter  even  a  single 
word  ?  If  they  copied  through  indolence,  the  very  same  indolence 
would  doubtless  have  led  them  to  copy  word  for  word,  which  is 
much  more  easy  than  to  copy  w-ith  variations,  but  which  it  never 
can  be  pretended  they  have  done,  for  many  lines  together.  I  know 
but  of  one  more  supposition,  which  can  be  made,  and  that  is  so 
dishonourable  to  the  evangelists,  that  I  think  no  sincere  Christian 
could  be  induced  to  make  it.  It  is  this.  That  they  copied,  indeed, 
through  ignorance  or  indolence,  or  both,  but  inserted  slight  altera- 
tions, as  they  went  on,  for  the  purpose  of  disguising  or  concealing 
their  thefts.  Should  an  enemy  even  presume  to  say  this,  for  surely 
no  other  would  say  it,  to  him  I  would  boldly  reply,  that,  if  so,  they 
were  very  awkward  and  blundering  contrivers;  for  they  altered 
80  very  little,  that  cop^ying  has  been  generally  imputed  to  them : 
and  yet  sometimes  so  indiscreetly,  that  their  differences  have  been, 
without  reason  indeed,  but  hastily,  regarded  as  contradictions."' 

2.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  learned  ancient  Chris- 
tian -writers  had  a  suspicion,  that  either  of  the  first  three 
evangelists  had  seen  the  other  Gospels  before  he  wrote  his  own. 

They  say,  indeed,  "  that  when  the  three  first-written  Gospels 
had  been  delivered  to  all  men,  they  were  also  brought  to  Saint 
John,  and  that  he  confirmed  the  truth  of  their  narration ;  but  said, 
that  there  were  some  things  omitted  by  them  which  might  be  pro- 
fitably related :"  or,  "  that  he  wrote  last,  supplying  some  things 
which  had  been  omitted  by  the  former  evangelists."  To  mention 
no  others,  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarea,^  Epiphanius,-^  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,''  and  Jerome,''  express  themselves  in  tliis  manner. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  indeed,  or  early  in  the 
fifth,  Augustine^  supposed  that  the  first  three  evangelists  were  not 
totally  ignorant  of  each  other's  labours,  and  considered  Mark's 
Gospel  as  an  abridgment  of  Saint  Matthew's ;  but  he  was  the  first 
of  the  fathers  who  advocated  that  notion,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  followed  by  any  succeeding  writers,  until  it  was 
revived  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  by  Grotius 
and  others. 

3.  It  is  not  suitable  to  the  character  of  any  of  the  evange- 
lists, that  they  should  abridge  or  transcribe  another  historian. 

Matthew  was  an  apostle  and  an  eye-witness,  and  consequently 
was  able  to  write  from  his  own  knowledge ;  or,  if  there  were  any 
parts  of  our  Lord's  ministry  at  which  he  was  not  present,  he  might 
obtain  information  from  his  fellow-apostles  or  other  eye-witnesses. 
And,  with  respect  to  things  which  happened  before  the  calling  of 
the  apostles  (as  the  nativity,  infancy,  and  youth  of  Christ),  the 
apostles  might  ascertain  them  from  our  Saviour  himself,  or  from 
his  friends  and  acquaintance,  on  whose  information  they  could 
depend. 

Mark,  if  not  one  of  Christ's  seventy  disciples,  was  (as  we  have 
already  seen)'  an  early  Jewish  believer,  acquainted  with  all  the 
apostles,  and  especially  with  Saint  Peter,  as  well  as  with  many 
other  eye-witnesses :  consequently  he  was  well  qualified  to  write 
a  Gospel;  and  that  he  did  not  abridge  Matthew,  we  have  shown 
by  an  induction  of  various  particulars.*  Luke,  though  not  one  of 
Cfhrist's  seventy  disciples,  nor  an  eye-witness  of  his  discourses  and 
actions,  was  a  disciple  and  companion  of  the  apostles,  and  espe- 
cially of  Paul;  he  must  therefore  have  been  well  qualified  to 
write  a  Gospel.  Besides,  as  we  have  shown  in  a  former  page,^  it 
is  manifest,  from  his  introduction,  that  he  knew  not  of  any  authen- 
tic history  of  Jesus  Christ  that  had  been  then  written;  and  he 
expressly  says,  that  he  had  accurately  traced  all  things  from  the 
source  in  succession  or  order,  and  he  professes  to  write  of  them  to 
Theophilus.  After  such  an  explicit  declaration  as  this  is,  to  affirm 
that  he  transcribed  many  things  from  one  historian,  and  still  more 
from  another,  is  no  less  than  a  contradiction  of  the  evangelist 
himself 

4.  It  is  evident  from  the  nature  and  design  of  the  first  three 
Gospels,  that  the  evangelists  had  not  seen  any  authentic  writ- 
ten history  of  Jesus  Christ. 

^  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  John  had  seen  the  other  three 
Gospels ;  ftr,  as  he  is  said  to  have  lived  to  a  great  age,  so  it  ap- 
pears from  his  Gospel  itself  that  he  carefully  avoided  the  repetition 


Nares's  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists,  pp.  168 170. 

4  See  the  passages  from  Eusebius  in  Dr.  Lardner'i 


Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  iv. 


sp.  226,  227. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  369. 
»  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  314,  315. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  4i8. 
«  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  511,  512.  ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  529. 
»  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  v.  p.  41.  j  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  553. 
•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  V.  p.  93. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  583. 
'  See  p.  304.  of  this  volume. 
■»  See  pp.  306,  307.  of  this  volume.  »  See  p.  311.  sitpra. 


of  things  related  in  them,  except  a  few  necessary  facts.  But  thtie 
is  no  certain  evidence,  either  that  Mark  knew  that  Matthew  had 
written  a  Gospel  before  him,  or  that  Luke  knew  that  the  twc 
evangelists  had  written  Gospels  before  him.  If  Mark  had  seen  the 
work  of  Matthew,  it  is  likely  that  he  would  have  remained  satisfied 
with  it  as  being  the  work  of  an  apostle  of  Christ,  that  is,  an  eye- 
witness, which  he  was  not.  Nor  would  Luke,  who,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  Gospel,  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  several 
memoirs  of  the  sayings  and  actions  of  Christ,  have  omitted  to  say 
that  one  or  more  of  them  was  written  by  an  apostle,  as  Matthew 
was. — His  silence,  therefore,  is  an  additional  proof  that  the  first 
three  evangelists  were  totally  unacquainted  with  any  previous 
authentic  written  history  of  Christ. 

5.  The  seeming  contradictions  occurring  in  the  first  three 
Gospels  (^all  of  which,  however,  admit  of  easy  solutio7is),  are 
an  additional  evidence  that  the  evangelists  did  not  write  by  con 
cert,  or  after  having  seen  each  other's  Gospels. 

6.  In  some  of  the  histories  recorded  by  all  these  three  evan- 
gelists, there  are  small  varieties  ajid  differences,  which  plainly 
show  the  same  thing. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  and  com- 
pare the  accounts  of  the  healing  of  the  demoniac  or  demoniacs  in 
the  country  of  the  Gadarenes  (Matt.  viii.  28—34.  with  Mark  v. 
1 — 20.  and  Luke  viii.  26 — 40.);  the  account  of  our  Lord's  transfi- 
guration on  the  mount  (Matt.  xvii.  1 — 13.  with  Mark  ix.  l-»-13.  anu 
Luke  ix.  28 — 36.),  and  the  history  of  the  healing  of  the  young  mar. 
after  our  Saviour's  descent  from  the  mount.  (Matt.  xvii.  14 — 21 
with  Mark  ix.  14 — 29.  and  Luke  ix.  37 — 42.)  In  each  of  the  ac- 
counts here  cited,  the  agreeing  circumstances  which  are  discovera- 
ble in  them,  clearly  prove  that  it  is  the  same  history,  but  there  are 
also  several  diflerences  equally  evident  in  them.  Whoever,  there- 
fore, diligently  attends  to  these  circumstances,  must  be  sensible 
that  the  evangelical  historians  did  not  copy  or  borrow  from  each 
other. 

7.  There  are  some  very  remarkable  things  related  in  Saint 
JUatthew's  Gospel,  of  which  neither  Saint  Mark  nor  Saint 
Luke  has  taken  any  notice. 

Such  are  the  extraordinary  events  recorded  in  Matt.  ii.  xxvii.  19 
xxvii.  51 — 53.  and  xxviii.  11 — 15. :  some  or  all  of  which  w"ould  have 
been  noticed  by  Mark  or  Luke,  had  they  written  with  a  view  ol 
abridging  or  confirming  Matthew's  history.  It  is  also  very  observ 
able,  that  Luke  has  no  account  of  the  miracle  of  feeding  "  foui 
thousand  with  seven  loaves  and  a  few  small  fishes,"  which  is  re 
lated  in  Matt  xv.  32 — 39.  and  Mark  viii.  1 — 9.  The  same  remark 
is  applicable  to  Luke's  Gospel,  supposing  (as  Dr.  Macknight  and 
others  have  imagined)  it  to  have  been  first  written,  as  it  contains 
many  remarkable  things  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  Gospels 
Now,  if  Matthew  or  Mark  had  written  with  a  view  of  abridging 
or  confirming  Luke's  history,  they  would  not  have  passed  by  those 
things  without  notice. 

8.  ^11  the  first  three  evangelists  have  several  things  peculiar 
to  themselves  ;  which  show  that  they  did  not  borrow  from  each 
other,  and  that  they  were  all  well  acquainted  with  t'ke  things 
of  which  they  undertook  to  write  a  history. 

Many  such  peculiar  relations  occur  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  besides 
those  just  cited;  and  both  Mark'"  and  Luke,"  as  we  have  already 
seen,  have  many  similar  things,  so  that  it  is  needless  to  adduce  any 
additional  instances. 

9.  Lajstly,  Dr.  Mill  hais  argued  that  the  similarity  of  style  and 
composition  is  a  proof  that  these  evangelists  had  seen  each 
other's  writings. 

But  this  argument  in  Dr.  Lardner's  judgment  is  insufficient.  In 
fact,  Mill  himself  allows'^  that  a  very  close  agreement  may  easily 
subsist  between  two  authors  writing  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
Greek  language.'^ 

III.  The  SECOND  hypothesis,  bj  which  some  distinguished 
critics  have  attempted  to  explain  the  verbal  harmony  ob- 
servable in  the  first  three  Gospels,  is  that  which  derives 
them  from  some  Common  Greek  or  Hebrew  Document  or 
source,  which  occasioned  the  evangelists  so  frequently  to 
adopt  the  same  terms  and  forms  of  expression.  Le  Clerc''' 
was  the  first  writer  to  whom  this  idea  occurred ;  and  after  it 
had  lain  dormant  upwards  of  sixty  years,  it  was  revived  and 
advocated  by  Koppe,'*  and  has  been  modified  in  various 
ways  by  subsequent  writers,  so  that  (as  it  has  been  severely 
but  not  unjustly  remarked)  "hypothesis  has  been  knocked 
down  by  hypothesis,  till  the  Gospels  must  begin  to  fee] 
themselves  in  a  very  awkward  condition."'^ 

Of  these  various  modifications  the  following  is  a  concise 
outline : — 

>»  See  p  306.  snpra,  of  this  volume. 

"  See  p.  311.  note  6.  supra,  of  this  volume.  «.»  Millii  Proleg.  §  108. 

»»  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  9^''  -233. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp. 
215—250. 

♦  Clerici  Eccl.  Hist.  ssec.  i.  anno  Ixiv.  §  v  pp.  429,  430. 

»*  In  his  dissertation  entitled  Marcus  non  Epiiomator  Matthaei.  See  Pntt't 
and  Ruperti's  Sylloge,  torn.  i.  pp-  65—68. 

»•  British  Critic  and  Theol.  Review,  vol.  ii.  po  35\ 
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1.  MiCHAELis,  in  tne  fourth  German  edition  of  his  Tntnxluc- 
tion,'  abandoning  his  former  opinion  that  Mark  copied 
from  Matthew,  "•"attributes  the  verbal  harmony  of  all  tnree 
evangelists  to  the  use  of  the  same  documents.  But,  as  he 
assumes  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew,  he  supposes, 
not  that  Matthew  hiiiiself,  but  his  Greek  translator,  had 
access  to  the  same  Greek  document  or  documents  which 
had  been  used  both  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke;  and  that 
hence  arose  the  verbal  hannony  between  the  Cireek  Gos- 

Eei  of  St.  Matthew  and  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St. 
,uke."2 

2.  Semler,'  in  1783,  intimated  rather  thari  enunciated  the 
hypothesis  of  a  common  Hebrew  or  Syriac  document  or 
documents,  whence  the  first  three  evangelists  derived  the 
principal  materials  of  their  Gospels.  The  hypothesis  of 
Semler  was  subsequently  adopted  by  Berchtold,  who 
maintained  that  the  verbal  conformity  in  the  corresponding 
passages  of  our  Gospels  was  produced  by  the  alterations 
of  transcribers.^ 

3.  In  1784  Lessing  asserted  the  hypothesis  of  a  common 
Syriac  or  Chaldee  original,  which  ne  supposes  to  be  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  or  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  twelve  Ajiostles.  From  this  (iospel  iio  imagines 
that  Matthew  (who  in  his  opinion  wrote  only  in  GreekJ, 
Mark,  and  Luke,  derived  the  principal  materials  of  their 
Gospels,  and  accordingly  translated  it  more  or  less  fully, 
more  or  less  closely  into  Greek. ^  Niemeyer,'  Halfeld,' 
and  Paulus,8  adopted  and  improved  upon  Lessing's  notion : 
but  their  views  have  been  eclipsed. 

4.  By  the  late  Professor  Eichhorn,  of  whose  earlier  modifi- 
cations ot  the  hypothesis  of  a  primary  document,  Bishop 
Marsh  has  given  an  interesting  account."  According  to 
Eichhorn's  nypothesis,  as  developed  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  (German)  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,'" 
there  were  four  copies  of  the  Aramaic  Original  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  first  three  Gospels;  which  with 
their  respective  translations  he  thus  designates  : — 

•'  A.  An  Aramaic  Text  of  the  original  doctrine,  with  some 
of  the  great  additions  now  found  in  St.  Matthew.  This 
\*fas  early  translated. 

B.  An  Aramaic  Text,  with  some  of  the  greater  additions  now 

in  St.  Luke.     Not  translated  independently. 

C.  An  Aramaic  Text  compounded  of  A.  and  B.    This  forms 

St.  Mark's  Gospel,  having  been  either  translated  by 
himself,  or  an  early  translation  of  it  having  been  re- 
vised by  him. 

D.  An  Aramaic  Text,  with  some  of  the  other  great  additions 

in  St.  Luke,  which  was  also  translated  early. 

E.  St.  Matthew's  Aramaic  Text,  composed  out  of  A.  and 

D.,  except  some  additions  made  oy  St.  Matthew  him- 
self, who  arranged  the  whole  of  the  original  Gospel 
and  the  additions  chronologically.  The  translator  of 
this  into  Greek  used  the  early  translations  of  A. 
and  D. 

F.  St.  Luke's  Aramaic  Text,  composed  of  B.  and  D.  (except 

some  additions  peculiar  to  St.  Luke),  and  translated 
by  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  the  existing  trans- 
lation of  D.  B.  is  thus  common  to  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Luke,  but  they  had  no  common  translation  of  it."" 
This  scheme,  it  will  be  seen,  on  comparison,  does  not 
materially  vary  from  that  proposed  by 

5.  Bishop  Marsh,  in  his  elaborate  "  Dissertation  on  the 
Origin  and  Composition  of  our  first  three  Gospels."  After 
many  preparatory  steps,  assigning  reasons  for  the  rejection 

Vol.  iii.  part  1.  ch.  5.  sect.  5.  of  Bp.  Marsh's  translation. 

•  Bp.  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  |iart  2.  p.  180. 

»  Id  the  notes  to  his  German  translation  of  Ur.  Townson's  Discourses. 
(Townson,  Abhamllungen  iiber  die  vier  Evangelien,  vol.  i.  pp.  221.  290.) 
Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  part '2.  p.  187.  Kuinoel,  Comment,  in  Lib.  Hist.  Nov. 
Test.  torn.  i.  Prolegom.  pp.  3,  4. 

•  An  outline  of  Berchtolil'.s  hypothesis  will  be  found  in  the  Introiluction 
to  the  English  translation  of  Sclileiermachcr's  Critical  Essay  on  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Luke,  pp.  xcvi.  xcvii. 

•  Lessing's  Thcologisclier  Nachlass  (Thoological  Remains),  pp.  AZ' — 72., 
cited  by  Bp.  Marsh,  vol.  iii.  part  2.  pp.  1S7,  188. 

•  Niemeyer,  Conjecturae  ad  illustranduni  plurimorum  N.  T.  Scriptorum 
Silenlium  de  nrimordiis  Jesu  Christi.    Halse,  1790.  4to. 

'  Halfeld,  Comnientatio  de  Origine  quatuor  Evangeliorum  et  de  eorum 
canonica  auctoritate.    GottingK,  17*4.  4to. 

•  Paulus,  Introductio  in  N.  T.  capita  selectiora,  quibus  ia  originem,  sco- 
pum,  et  argumentonun  Evangeliorum  et  Actuu.  Apostolorum  inquiritur. 
Jena,  1799.  Svo. 

•  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  2.  pp.  1S4 — 2Q|^ 
«•  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.  vol.  i.  1820. 

V  For  the  preceding  abstract  of  Eichhorn's  latest  hypothesis,  the  author 
■  •  indebted  to  the  learned  reviewer  of  Schleiermacher's  Essay  on  the  Gos- 
■■'•l  of  at  Luke  in  the  British  Critic  and  Theol.  Review,  vol.  Ij.  pp.  346,  M7. 


of  other  hypotheses,  and  various  form?  of  this  hypothesis. 
Bishop  Marsh  proposes  his  own  in  the  following  terms, 
marking  the  common  Hebrew  document,  which  he  sup- 
poses the  evangelist  to  have  consulted,  by  the  sign  m,  and 
certain  translations  of  it  with  more  or  less  additiolis  by  the 
letters  a,  /8,  &c. 

"  Saint  .Matthew,  Saint  Mark,  and  Saint  Luke,  all  three, 
used  copies  of  the  common  Hebrew  document  k  :  the  ma- 
terials of  which  Saint  Matthew,  who  wrote  in  Hebrew, 
retained  in  the  language  in  which  he  found  them,  but 
Saint  Mark  and  Saint  Luke  translated  them  into  Greek 
They  had  no  knowledge  of  each  other's  Gospel ;  but  Saint 
Mark  and  Saint  Luke,  besides  their  copies  of  the  Hr;hre\* 
document  H,  used  a  Greek  translation  of  it,  which  had 
been  made  before  any  of  the  additions  «,  /6,  &c.  had  been 
inserted.  Lastly,  as  the  Gospels  of  Saint  Mark  and  Saint 
Luke  contain  Greek  translations  of  Hebrew  materials 
which  were  incorporated  into  Saint  Matthew's  Hebrew 
Gospel,  the  person  who  translated  Saint  Matthew's  He- 
brew Gospel  into  Greek  frequently  derived  assistance  from 
the  Gospel  of  Saint  Mark,  where  Saint  Mark  had  matter 
in  common  with  Saint  Matthew ;  and  in  those  places,  but 
in  those  places  only,  where  Saint  Mark  had  no  matter  in 
common  with  Matthew,  he  had  frequently  recourse  to  St. 
Luke's  Gospel."'2 

The  hypolliesis  thus  stated  and  determined,  its  author 
conceives,  will  account  for  all  the  phenomena  relative  t.o 
the  verbal  agreement  and  disagreement  of  our  first  three 
Gospels,  as  well  as  for  the  other  manifold  relations  which 
they  bear  to  each  other;  and  he  has  accommodated  it  with 
great  attention  to  particular  circumstances,  enumerated  by 
him  in  the  former  part  of  his  "  Dissertation  on  the  Origin 
of  the  first  three  Gospels,"  which  circumstances,  h  .wever, 
we  have  not  room  to  detail.  This  document,  he  thinks, 
may  have  been  entitled  in  Greek,  AlHrH2l2  n-s/x  tu.j  -»t>j(- 
pc^'.pi/Knmv  w  n/Lttv  7rpa.y/ua.Ttiv,  «*6a)?  ira^a/cs-otv  x/mit  a  aTr'af^n^ 
(Umimu  KAi  wrufrrsu  rev  X'.you,  that  is,  A  NARRATIVE  "/  tlujsi 
thhiqs  which  are  most  firmly  believed  among  us,  even  us  they, 
ioh(i  from  tlit  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of 
the  word,  delivered  them  unto  us.  Consequently,  if  this 
conjecture  be  well  founded,  the  document  in  question  is 
actually  referred  to  by  Saint  Luke.''  In  addition  also  to 
this  supposed  first  Hebrew  document  k  and  its  translations, 
Bishop  Marsh  supposes  the  existence  of  a  suppk  mental 
Hebrew  document,  which  he  calls  a,  and  which  contained 
a  collection  of  precepts,  parables,  and  discourses,  delivered 
by  our  Saviour  on  various  occasions,  but  not  arranged  in 
chronological  order.  This  he  terms  a  rva^cAcaw,  and  con- 
ceives that  it  was  used  only  by  Matthew  ana  Luke,  who 
had  copies  of  it  differing  from  each  other. 
6.  In  order  to  unite  the  two  hypotheses  of  Eichhorn  ano 
Bishop  Marsh,  Professor  Gratz  supposes  that  th<  re  was 
a  Hebrew  or  Syro-Chaldaic  original  Gospel  for  the  use 
of  the  preachers  of  the  Christian  faith  in  Palestine,  from 
which  Matthew  composed  his  Hebrew  Gospel.  When 
they  began  to  propagate  the  Christian  doctrines  in  othei 
countries,  this  original  Gospel  was  translated  into  Greek, 
and  enriched  with  several  additions.  From  this  version 
Mark  and  Luke  composed  their  books,  and  hence  arose  the 
agreement  both  as  to  facts  and  expressions,  which  is  ob- 
servable in  their  respective  Gospels.  The  Gospel  of 
Matthew  was  also  translated  into  Greek,  in  executing 
which  version  the  translator  made  u.se  of  the  writings  of 
Mark,  whence  he  also  sometimes  interpolated  Matthew ; 
and  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  similarity  between 
them  as  to  matter,  in  places  where  Luke  difiers  from  them. 
But  the  agreement  between  Matthew  and  Luke,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Mark,  was  effected  by  subsequent  interpola- 
tions, since  these  passages  were  transcribed  from  the  Go9- 

»•  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  2.  p.  361. 

i»  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  2.  pp.  363.  368.  But  the  absence  of  the  Greek 
article  is  fatal  to  the  conjecture  of  Bishop  Marsh,  and  proves  that  the  sup- 
posed document  never  e.xisted.  The  force  of  this  objection  seems  to  have 
struck  the  mind  of  that  learned  writer ;  for  he  has  candidly  left  it  to  others 
to  determine  whether  his  conjecture  is  not  rendered  abortive  by  the  want 
of  the  article  before  Vi^j-mv  (narrative  or  declaration)  in  Luke  i.  1-  On 
this  topic  Bishop  Middleton  is  decisively  of  opinion  that  it  is  rendered 
totally  abortive.  With  respect  to  the  Greek  article,  he  remarks,  that  "the 
rule  is,  that  the  title  of  a  book,  as  prefixed  to  the  book,  should  be  anar- 
throus" (i.  e.  without  the  article);  "but  that  when  the  book  is  referred  to, 
the  article  should  be  inserted."  And  he  adduces,  among  other  .vistances, 
Hesiod's  poem,  entiUed  Ar^ij  Hfxx^isu,-  (Hercules' s  Shield)  vhich  Lon- 
ginus  thus  cites— iiyi  'HcitJcu  <a<  THN  A<r^.5«r-!'^i=»  (if  mdeed  tbb 
shield  may  be  ascribed  to  Hesiod).  Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  article, 
p.  ;S9.  first  edition.  In  the  two  following  pages  he  has  controverted  th« 
U-anslation  of  Luke  i.  1—4.  propowjd  by  the  translator  of  Michaelis. 
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pel  of  Matthew  into  that  of  Luke;  and  in  those  places, 

where  the  original  Gospel  has  no  additions,  they  all  agree 

in  matter  as  well  as  harmonize  in  words.' 

The  modifications  of  the  hypothesis  that  there  was  an 
original  Aramaean  Gospel,  proposed  by  Eichhorn  and  Bishop 
Marsh,  have  been  adopted  by  Kuinoel,-  Schoell,*  and  some 
other  continental  critics;  but  they  have  been  strenuously 
opposed,  on  the  continent,  by  Professor  Hug,'  and  in  this 
country  by  the  late  Bishops  Randolph'^  and  Middleton," 
Bishop  Gleig,'  the  editors  of  the  British  Critic,8  and  other 
distinguished  writers,'-*  of  whose  arguments  and  reasonings 
the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

1.  Supposing  such  a  theovy  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  verbal  similarities  and  differences  of  the  Jirst 
three  evangelists  {iiihich  necessity,  however,  is  by  no  means 
admitted),  the  obvious  fault  of  this  hypothesis,  in  all  its  modifi- 
cations, is  its  extreme  complexity. 

To  oinit  the  earlier  modifications  which  have  yielded  to  the 
schemes  of  Eichhorn  and  Bishop  Marsh: — According  to  ike  former 
tiiere  are  an  Aramaic  original  Gospel,  which  was  translated  into 
Greek,  and  five  compilations  from  it,  with  various  additions. 
According  to  the  latter  there  are  two  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  docu- 
ments, and  several  Greek  versions,  with  additions  gratuitously 
supposed,  which  the  algebraical  notations,  introduced  by  their 
author,  can  scarcely  enable  the  reader  to  distinguish  from  each 
other.  To  describe  the  sources  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  by  this 
method,  not  fewer  than  seven  marks  are  employed;  viz.  N,  a,  y,  a, 
1 1,  3,  and  r».    Besides  these,  there  are  the  marks  peculiar  to  Saint 

Luke  or  Saint  Mark,  ,i,  b,  and  N, — in  all,  ten  different  signs  stand- 
ing for  so  many  separate  documents  or  modifications  of  documents  ; 
and  all  these  gratuitously  supposed  without  proof  for  the  existence 
of  one  among  the  number.  This  hypothesis  Bishop  Marsh  consi- 
ders as  simple;  but,  with  every  possible  deference  to  such  an 
authority  in  all  matters  respecting  biblical  literature,  it  is  sub- 
mitted, that  few  persons  will  be  found  to  coincide  in  his  opinion. 
And  although  he  states,  with  respect  to  the  steps  of  this  hypothesis, 
that  "  there  is  no  improhability  attending  any  one  of  them ;  they 
are  neither  numerous  nor  complicated :"  yet  we  must  observe  that, 
altogether,  they  are  both  numerous,  and,  consequently,  by  the  com- 
binations supposed  in  their  application,  they  become  extremely 
complicated.  Further,  though  no  particular  step  may  be  in  itself 
improbable,  yet  the  discovery  of  ten  different  sources  to  certain 
works,  by  mere  analysis,  is  a  circumstance  of  the  highest  improba- 
bility, and  forms  such  a  discovery  as  was  never  yet  made  in  the 
world,  and  probably  never  will  be  made ;  because,  if  not  abso- 
lutely impossible,  it  approaches  so  nearly  to  impossibility,  that  the 
mind  can  scarcely  conceive  a  distinction.'" 

2.  But  if  either  of  these  hypotheses  would  solve,  without  dif- 
ficulty or  exception,  all  the  phenomena,"  of  every  description, 
which  are  assumed  to  exist  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  the  total 
siLBNCE  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  presents  a  direct  andinvin- 
cihle  argument  against  the  existence  of  a7iy  such  primary 
document. 

(1.)  To  commence  with  the  apostolic  age : — is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  there  ever  existed  a  work  of  such  approved  excellence,  and 
such  high  authority,  as  to  become  the  basis  of  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels, and  yet  that  nothing — not  even  the  memory  of  it — should 
survive  that  age?'^  "Were  we  indeed  as  certain,  that  the  apostles, 
liefore  they  separated,  had  really  met  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
up  a  copious  and  authentic  history  of  their  Divine  Master's  life  and 
doctrines,  as  we  are  that  an  authentic  record  was  kept  at  Jerusa- 
lem of  the  reigns  of  the  different  kings,  the  state  of  religion  under 
each,  and  the  preaching  of  the  prophets,  this  would  be  by  much 
the  easiest,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  account- 

»  Gratz,  Neuer  Versuch,  die  Enstehung  der  drey  ersten  Evangelien  zu 
erklarcn  (Tubingen,  1812),  cited  in  Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  p.  83.  There 
is  an  abstract  of  Gratz's  scheme,  with  remarks  by  the  translator  of 
Schleii^nnacher  (Introd.  pp.  Ixxxvi.— xciii.),  who  considers  it  "to  be  not 
unly  unwLUTanted,  but  contradicted  by  every  memorial  we  liave  remain- 
•till,  of  the  earliest  transactions  in  Christian  history.'' 

«  Comm  in  Hist.  Lib.  Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  pp.  1k-9. 

3  Histdirc  Abrrig«e  de  laLlttiirature  Grecque,  torn.  ii.  pp.  66— S2. 

<  Iliig  s  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  89—101. 

'  Dr.  Randolph  in  his  "Remarks  on  Michaelis's  Introduction,  8vo.  vols. 
ill.  and  iv."     London,  1802. 

«  On  the  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  286—291. 

1  In  his  valuable  edition  of  Stackhouse's  History  of  (lie  Bible,  vol.  iii. 
IM    103—112. 

3  Bril.  Crit.  vol.  xxi.  (O.  S.)  p.  178.  et  seq.  Krit.  Crit.  and  Theological 
it-view,  vol.  ii.  pp.  347 — 350. 

9  Particularly  Mr.  Veysie,  in  his  "  Examination  of  Mr.  Marsh's  Hypothe- 
sis," 8vo.  London,  1808,  and  Mr.  Falconer,  in  his  Bampton  Lpctures  for 
1810.  p.  105.  et  seq.  See  .il.so  the  Chrisfian  Observer  for  1808,  vol.  viii. 
pp.  623— 6-.B.,  and  the  late  Dr.  Milner's  Strictures  on  some  of  the  Publica. 
:ions  of  (he  Rev.  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D.  Lond.  1813  8vo 

'"  Brit.  Crit.  vol.  xxi.  (O..S.)  p.  180. 

"  Mr.  Veysie  has  instituted  a  minute  examination  of  Bishop  Marsh's 
statement  of  the  phenomena  observable  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  in  -which 
ne  has  shown  its  incompetency  to  explain  those  phenomena.  As  this  in- 
vestigation is  not  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  abridgment,  we  refer  the  reader 
t»  Mr.  V.'a  "Examination,"  pp.  12—50. 

«•  On  the  subject  here  necessarily  treated  with  brevity,  see  Mr.  Falcon- 
er's Bampton  Lectures  for  I8I0,  pp.  115—120. 


ing  as  well  for  the  harmony  as  for  the  discrepancies  which  w»  fmd 
among  the  several  abridgments  made  by  the  first  three  evangelists 
But,  that  the  apostles  met  for  such  a  purpose  as  this,  before  they 
left  Jerusalem,  has  never  been  supposed ;  and,  indeed,  the  hypo- 
thesis, had  it  even  been  made  and  supported  by  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable testimonies  of  the  earliest  uninspired  writers  of  the  church 
would  deserve  no  regard  whatever,  unless  these  writers  had  each 
declared,  without  collusion  among  themselves,  that  he  had  pos- 
sessed a  copy  of  the  original  record.  Even  then,  unless  a  copy  of 
it  were  still  in  existence,  from  which  we  might,  from  interna< 
evidence,  decide  on  its  claims  to  an  apostolical  origin,  we  should 
hesitate,  after  the  imposture  of  the  book  called  the  'Apostolical 
Constitutions,'  to  admit  the  authenticity  of  such  a  record.  The 
apostles,  in  a  state  of  persecution,  had  not  the  same  facilities  for 
publicly  recording  the  actions  of  their  Lord,  as  the  ministers  of 
state,  called  the  Scribe  and  the  Recorder,  possessed  in  the  king- 
doms of  Judah  and  Israel  for  writing  registers  of  the  deeds  of  their 
respective  sovereigns;  nor  do  we  ever  find  the  evangelists  appeal- 
ing to  any  such  record,  while  the  writers  of  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  frequently  appeal  to  the  annals  or  chronicles 
of  the  kingdom.'*  A  common  record,  from  which  all  the  evange- 
lists selected  the  materials  of  their  histories,  must,  therefore,  oe 
abandoned  as  an  hypothesis  perfectly  groundless,  notwithstanding 
all  the  learning  and  ingenuity  which  have  been  displayed  in  sup- 
port of  that  hypothesis."''* 

(2.)  If  we  consult  the  writings  of  the  apostolical  fathers,  who 
were  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  we 
shall  find  that  the  same  silence  prevails  among  them ;  for,  although 
they  did  not  cite  by  name  the  various  books  of  the  New  Testament 
(the  canon  not  being  completed  until  the  close  of  the  first  century), 
yet  in  their  allusions  to  the  evangelical  writings  they  refer  to  our 
four  Gospels,  and  do  not  so  much  as  intimate  the  existence  of  any 
other  document.  Ignatius,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  (a.  d.  107),  is  supposed  to  have  mentioned  the  book 
of  the  Gospels  under  the  term  "Gospel,"  and  the  Epistles  under 
that  of  "  Apostles  ;"'5  but  as  this  point  has  been  controverted  by 
learned  men,  we  shall  waive  any  positive  evidence  which  might 
be  offered  from  his  writings,  observing  only  that  he  nowhere  alludes 
or  refers  to  any  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  besides  those 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  us ;  and  that  his  silence  concerning 
the  existence  of  any  other  document  affords  a  very  strong  pre- 
sumptive argument  against  its  existence.  Let  us  now  consider  the 
evidence  of  the  fathers  who  were  either  contemporary  with  Igna- 
tius, or  who  lived  within  a  few  years  of  his  time.  The  first  vv-itness 
we  shall  adduce  is  Papias,  who  flourished  a.  d.  116,  and  had  con- 
versed with  apostolical  men,  that  is,  with  those  who  had  been  the 
immediate  disciples  of  the  apostles.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this 
father  refers  to  no  primary  document  whatever;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  bears  a  most  express  testimony  to  the  number  of  the  Gos- 
pels, which  were  only /o!<r,  in  his  day.'^  Four-and-twenty  years 
afterwards  lived  Justin  Martyr,  whose  evidence  is  still  more  ex- 
plicit : — for  instead  of  quoting  any  such  source,  under  the  name  of 
A^o/iviff^aviuf^xTx  TMv  A;rofo\!«v,  or  "Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,"  he 
expressly  declares  that  he  means  the  Gospels.^''  Tatian,  Irenseus, 
Theop^hilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and,  in  short,  every  subsequent 
ecclesiastical  writer  of  antiquity,  is  equally  explicit  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  Gospels,  and  equally  silent  as  to  the  existence  of  any 
source  whence  the  evangelists  derived  the  materials  of  their  Gos 
pels.'^ 

3.  The  incongruities  and  apparent  contradictions,  -which 
{as  -we  have  seen)  form  a  strong  objection  against  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  evangelists  copied  from  each  other,  form  an 
objectioji  no  less  strong  against  the  supposition  that  they  all 
copied  from  one  and  the  same  document. 

For  if,  as  this  hypothesis  requires,  they  all  adhered  to  their  do- 
cument, no  difference  could  have  arisen  between  them ;  but  they 

'»  See,  among  a  variety  of  such  appeals,  1  Kings  xvi.  19.  and  1  Chron 
xxvii.  24. 

'<  Bp.  Gleig's  edition  of  Stackhouse's  Hisioi-y  of  the  Bible,  vol.  iii.  p.  103. 

"  On  this  topic,  see  Dr.  Lardner's  Worlis,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  81. :  4to.  vol.  i. 
p.  322. 

■•  See  the  testimony  of  Papias  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii 
pp.  107—110. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  337,  338. 

'■'  In  his  first  apology  for  the  Christians,  which  was  delivered  to  the 
Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  (c.  66.),  Justin  gives  the  following  reason  for  tlie 
cc^lebralion  of  the  Lord's  supper  among  the  Christians : — "For  the  apostles. 
In  the  Memoirs  (Mwo^ni^ovsu^Kxtriv)  composed  by  them,  which  are  called 
Gospels  (i  xxkhtxi  ETArrEAlA),  have  thus  assured  us,  that  Jesus  or- 
dered them  to  do  it;  tliat  he  toolf  bread,  gave  thanks,  and  then  said,  'This 
do  in  remembrance  of  me ;  this  is  uiy  body  :'  that  in  like  manner  he  took 
the  cup,  and  after  he  had  given  thanks,  said,  'This  is  my  blood."' — And 
in  another  passage  (c.  67.),  when  giving  the  emperor  an  account  of  the 
Christian  worship,  he  says,  "The  Memuirs  of  the  Apostles  are  read,  or  the 
Writings  of  the  Prophets,  according  as  time  allows ;  and,  when  the  reader 
has  ended,  the  president  of  the  comimmity  makes  a  discourse  exhorting 
them  to  tlie  imitation  of  such  excellent  things."— An  evident  proof  this, 
that,  so  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  the  four  Gospels 
(and  no  greater  number)  were  not  only  generally  known  among  the  Chris- 
tians, but  were  revered  even  as  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  that 
is,  as  divine  books.  The  late  Bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Randolph)  has  satis- 
factorily vindicated  the  testimony  of  Justin  against  the  charge  made  by  the 
translator  of  Michaelis,  that  this  ^pher  had  quoted  what  does  not  exist  in 
sense  or  substance  in  any  of  our  four  Gospels,  .jee  his  "Remarks  on 
Michaelis's  Introduction,"  &c.  p.  78.  et  seq.  sccr-1  edition. 

«•  See  the  references  to  the  individual  tc  luuonies  of  these  fathers  in 
the  Index  to  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  voce  Gospels.  See  also  the  British 
Critic  and  Theological  Review,  vol.  ii.  pp.  347—350.  for  some  forcible  objec 
tions  against  the  existence  of  any  primary  document. 
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would  all  have  agreed  in  relating  the  same  thing  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  much  as  they  must  have  done,  if  they  had  copied  from  each 
other.  If,  in  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  it  be  supposed  that  they 
did  not  all  adhere  to  their  document,  but  that  occasionally  some 
one  (or  more)  of  them  gave  a  different  represeiitalion  of  soijio  fact, 
either  from  his  own  knowledge,  or  from  information  deprived  from 
another  source  (as  llic  supposed  document  3,  &c.),  this  appears  to 
sap  the  very  foundation  of  the  evidence;  for  in  this  case,  what 
becomes  of  the  authority  of  the  primary  document  ?  And,  how  can 
all  three  evangelists  be  said  to  have  derived  from  it  alone  all  the 
matter  which  thoy  have  in  common  ?  In  whatever  light,  then,  we 
view  the  subject,  we  cannot  see  how  any  modification  of  the  gene- 
ral supposition,  that  the  three  evangelists,  in  the  com|H)sition  of 
ihoir  Gospels,  used  only  one  document,  can  satisiiictorily  explain 
all  the  examples  of  verbal  disagreement  which  occur  in  the  Gos- 
pels. We  conclude,  therefore,  that  no  hyijothesis  which  is  built 
upon  this  foundation  can  bo  the  true  one.' 

IV.  The  THiiiD  hypothesis,  which  has  been  offered,  to 
account  for  the  vorbal  sitnilarilies  iiiul  disa<rrocinents  in  the 
first  three  Gospels,  is  that  of  a  i'luralitv  ov  documents. 
Of  this  hypothesis  there  have  been  two  modifications  : — one 
by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Veysic,  the  other  by  Professor  Schleier- 
macher. 

I    Mr.  Veysie  gives  the  following  description  of  his  hypo- 
thesis-.^ — 

"The  apostles,  both  in  their  public  preaching  and  in 
their  private  conversations,  were  cloui)tless  accustomed 
frecjuently  to  instruct  and  improve  their  hearers  by  the 
recital  oi  soiae  action  or  discourse  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 
And  many  pious  Christians,  unwilling  to  trust  to  memory 
alone  for  tiie  preservation  of  these  valuable  communica- 
tions respecting  their  Redeemer,  w^ere  induced  to  commit 
to  writing  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  while  it  was  fresh 
in  their  memory.  And  thus  at  a  very  early  period,  before 
any  of  our  canonical  Gospels  were  written,  believers  were 
in  possession  of  many  narratives  of  detached  parts  of  the 
history  of  Jesus; — drawn  up,  some  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, and  others  in  the  Greek.  Of  the  Hebrew  narra- 
tives, the  most  important  was  soon  translated  into  Greek, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Greek  Christians,  to  whom  they  were 
unintelligible  in  the  original,  and  wee  ;'e;-.s«." 

From  these  detaclunl  narratives  Mr.  Veysie  is  of  opinion 
that  the  first  three  canonical  Gospels  were  i)rincipally  com- 
piled. Of  the  authors  of  these  Gospels,  he  thinks  that  as 
Matthew  nlone  was  an  eye-witness,  he  alone  could  write 
from  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  he  recorded ; 
and  tiiat  even  he  did  not  judge  it  expedient  to  draw  exclu- 
sively from  his  own  stores,  but  blended  with  these  de- 
tached narratives  such  additional  facts  and  discourses  as 
the  Holy  Spirit  brought  to  his  remembrance.  Mark,  our 
author  further  thinks,  had  no  knowletlge  of  Matthew's 
Gospel;  and  having  collected  materials  for  a  Gospel,  he 
added  to  them  numerous  explanations  in  order  to  adapt 
them  to  the  use  of  the  Gentile  converts,  together  with 
various  circumstances,  the  knowledge  of  which  he  proba- 
bly acquired  from  Peter.  And  he  is  of  opinion  also,  that 
Luke  compiled  his  Gospel  from  similar  detached  narra- 
tives, many  of  which  were  the  same  as  had  been  used  by 
the  other  ev&ngelists,  though  some  of  them  had  been 
drawn  up  by  different  persons,  and  perhaps  from  the 
preaching  of  other  apostles;  and  that  Luke,  being  diligent 
m  his  inquiries  and  researches,  was  enabled  to  add  greatly 
to  the  number.  Matthew,  Mr.  V.  thinks,  wrote  m  He- 
brew, and  the  other  two  evangelists  in  Greek.  "  But 
Mark  being  a  plain  unlettered  man,  and  but  meanly  skilled 
in  the  Greek  language,  was,  for  the  most  part,  satisfied 
with  the  very  words  of  bis  Greek  documents,  and  with 
giving  a  literal  version  of  such  as  he  translated  from  the 
Hebrew.  Whereas  Luke,  being  a  greater  master  of  the 
Greek  language,  was  more  attentive  to  the  diction,  and 
frequently  expressed  the  meaning  of  his  documents  in 
more  pure  words,  and  a  more  elegant  form.  Only  he 
adhered  more  closely  ^>  Vte  very  expression  of  his  docu- 
ments, when  he  caime  to  insert  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament,  or  to  recite  discourses  and  conversations,  and 
especially  the  discourses  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  Both 
Mark  and  Luke  adhered  to  the  arrangement  which  they 
found  in  those  documents  which  contained  more  facts  than 
one.  The  documents  themselves  they  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order.  All  the  evangelists  connected  the  docu- 
ments one  with  another,  each  lor  himself  and  in  his  own 
way ."3  Our  author  also  conjectures  that  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel was  translated  into  Greek  some  time  after  the  two 


^ 


•  Veysie's  Examination,  p.  50.  •» 

KxuninRtion  of  Mr.  Marsh's  Hypothesis,  pp.  98,  99. 


Ibid.  p.  97. 


other  Gospels  were  in  circulation ;  that  the  translator  made 
great  use  of  them,  frequently  copying  their  very  word.s 
where  they  suited  his  purpose;  that,  howevei,  he  made 
most  use  of  Mark's  Gospel,  having  recourse  to  that  of 
Luke  only  when  he  could  derive  no  assistance  from  the 
other;  and  that  where  he  had  no  doubt,  or  perceived  no 
difficulty,  he  frequently  translated  for  hiinself,  without 
from 


looking:  for  assisUince 


either  Mark  or  Luke, 


Such  IS  the  lu'pothesis  proposed  by  Mr.  Veysie  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  Bishop  Marsh.  Th!it  it  accounts  for  all  the 
phenomena,  which  have,  in  Germany,  been  supposed  to  in 
volve  so  many  difficulties,  we  have  no  inclination  to  contro 
vert;  for,  as  he  observes  of  his  lordship's  hypothesis, 
"  being  framed  by  a  man  of  genius  and  learning,  principally 
with  a  view  to  explain  the  phenomena  which  the  author  had 
observed,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  answer,  in  every 
point  of  importance,  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 
VVe  are  even  ready  to  grant,  that  it  answers  this  puroose 
more  completely  than  that  of  the  learned  translator  oi  Vli- 
chaelis,  oi  which,  therefore,  it  may  be  considered  as  an  im- 
provement; but  to  improve  requires  not  the  same  effort  of 
genius  as  to  invent.  Both,  however,  are  mere  hypotiieses, 
or  rather  complications  of  various  iiypotheses,  whicli  he  who 
rejects  them  cannot  by  argument  or  testimony  be  compelled 
to  admit;  while  both  appear  to  us  to  detract  much  from  the 
authority  which  has  hitherto  been  allowed  to  the  first  three 
Gospels. 

To  this  author's  detached  narratives  the  same  objections 
seem  to  lie  which  he  has  so  forcibly  urged  against  the  very 
existence  of  Bishop  Marsh's  documents,  and  which  have 
been  already  stated.     Some  of  these  narratives  must  have 
been  of  considerable  length ;  for  some  of  the  examples  of 
verbal   agreement,   which   they    have   occasioned   between 
Matthew  and  Mark,  are  very  long  and  remarkable.     They 
must  likewise  have  been  deemed  of  great  importance,  since 
they  were  translated  from  Hebrew  into  Greek  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Greek  Christians;  and  appear,  indeed,  from  this  ac- 
count of  them,  to  have  furnishecl  the  whole  matter  of  Mark's 
Gospel,  except  the  explanation  of  some  Jewish  customs  and 
names,  and  some  circumstances  ac(|uired  from  Peter.     Such 
narratives  as  these  are  exactly  Bishop  Marsh's  documents, 
and  one  of  them  his  document  k  an  entire  Gospel,  of  which 
not  even  the  memory  survived  the  apostolic  age.* 
2.  The  hypothesis  of  Professor  Schleiermacher,  who  is  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  classical  scholars  in  Germany, 
is  developed  in  his  "Critical  Essays  on  the  Gospel  of 
Saint  Luke.""     He  supposes  that  there  existed,  at  a  very 
early  period,  detached  narratives  of  renuiikable  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  his  miracles,  and  discourses; 
which  were  collected  by  different  individuals  with  various 
objects.    From  these  minor  collections  Dr.  Schleiermacher 
conceives  that  the  works  now  called  Gospels  might  be 
Iramed ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  Saint  Luke  formed  his 
Gospel  by  the  mere  iuxta-position  of  tlu  .se  S'  parate  narra 
lives,  without  any  alteration  whatever  un  the  part  of  the 
compiler,  except  the  addition  of  copulative  particles.    The 
result  of  the  examination  which  he  institutes  in  support 
of  his  hypothesis  is,  that  the  evangelist  "  is  neither  an 
independent  writer,  nor  has  made  a  compilation  from  works 
which  extended  over  the  whole  life  of  Jesus;"  and  thai 
"  he  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  no  more  than  a  compilei 
and  arranger  of  what  he  found  in  existence,  and  whicn  he 
allows  to  pass  unaltered  through  his  hands."" 

The  only  difference, between  this  hypothesis  and  thai 
of  Mr.  V'eysie  is,  that  the  latter  supposes  the  first  Chris- 
tians to  have  made  memoranda  of  wliat  they  heard  in  the 
public  preaching  andprivate  conversation  ot  the  apostles; 
while,  according  to  Professor  Schleiermacher,  the  memo- 
randa of  the  Christians  were  collected  by  various  person.*?, 
as  chance  or  inclination  directed  them.  On  the  continent, 
his  hvpoihesis  has  been  attacked  by  Fritsch,  Plank,  and 
Gersdorf;  and  in  this  country  it  has  been  examined  ami 
refuted  at  great  length  by  the  learned  author  of  the  critique 
upon  his  essay  in  the  British  Critic  and  Quarterly  Theo 

*  Examination  of  Mr.  Marsh's  Hypothesis,  pp.  100, 101. 

»  Brilisti  Critic,  vol.  xxxiv.  (O.  S.)  p.  114.  An  hypothesis  similar  to  that 
ofMr.  Veysie  was  ofTered  by  a  learned  writer  in  the  Eclectic  Review  (vol. 
viij.  part  i.  pp.  -I'iS,  424.);  but  as  it  is  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  Mr. 
V.'s,  this  brief  notice  of  it  may  suffice. 

•  K  Critical  Essay  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  I.uke.  by  Dr.  Frederick  Schleier- 
niacher,  wiih  an  Introduction  by  the  translator,  containing  an  account  of 
the  controversy  respecting  the  origin  of  the  fir.si  three  Gospels  since  Bishop 
Marsh's  Dissertation.  London,  182o.  Svo.  The  original  German  work  was 
published  at  Berlin,  in  1917. 

■>  Schleiermacher,  p.  313.    British  Critic  anil  Theol  Rev   vol  ii  p.  354 
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logical  Review;  of  whose  observations  the  following  is 
an  abstract : — 

1.  This  hypothesis  is  in  itself  extremely  improbable,  and  not 
-econcilable  with  certain  facts  deducible  from  the  study  of  the 
style  and  language  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel. 

(1.)  The  hypothesis  is  in  itself  txtremely  improbahln. 
"That  a  person  employed  in  writing  an  historical  work  should 
use  such  existing  narratives  as  he  could  depend  on,  is  undoubtedly 
both  probable  and  lational.  That  he  should  make  up  his  history 
of  such  fragmentary  materials  has  this  clear  objection  to  it,  that 
the  writer,  wanting  narratives  of  every  period,  cannot  possibly  be 
nice  in  his  selection,  but  must  take  such  as  he  can  find,  and  where 
he  can  meet  with  none  of  liigh  authority,  must  of  necessity  be 
satisfied  with  others  of  less.  That  this  must  be  the  consequence 
jf  so  composing  an  history  is,  we  think,  quite  clear  on  mere  rea- 
wnable  grounds;  and  that  it  is  practically  true  Professor  Schleier- 
macher,  at  least,  cannot  deny,  for  he  himself  states  that  St.  Luke 
has  introduced  incorrect,  unfounded,  and  almost  fabulous  narratives 
into  his  Gospel.  But,  we  would  ask,  is  an  author  to  be  supposed 
totally  \\ithout  perception  of  this  obvious  objection;  or,  in  other 
words,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  willingly  produces  a  less  valua- 
We  and  authentic  history  where  he  could  produce  one  more  so? 
We  must  be  allowed  to  think  that  if  this  is  true  of  a  common  his- 
tory, it  is  still  more  so  of  such  a  history  as  a  gospel — the  history  of 
a  new  religion  and  its  founder.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
knowledge  or  powers  of  its  historian,  thus  much  all  will  allow, 
mat  he  ilwught  Christianity  true,  that  is  to  say,  he  thought  himself 
employed  in  giving  an  account  of  a  revelation  from  God,  the  whole 
value  of  which  depends  on  its  being  true." — Now,  "a  person  so 
employed  would  assuredly  feel  a  deep  responsibility  attaching  to 
him,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  obtain  the  very  best  and  most  au- 
thentic accour.ts  of  the  weighty  matters  of  which  he  was  treating. 
And  if  the  truth  of  these  remarks  be  admitted,  their  force  can  only 
be  evaded  by  saying  either  that  St.  Luke  had  not  the  power  of 
Dbtaining  belter  materials,  or  had  no  discrimination,  no  jx)wer  of 
judging  which  were  better  and  which  worse.  Now  with  respect 
to  the  first  of  these  alternatives,  without  at  all  inquiring  whether 
he  was  or  was  not  himself  a  witness  to  any  of  our  Lord's  miracles, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  with  any  show  of  argument,  that  he  lived  at 
the  time  of  the  transactions  of  which  he  treated,  nor  that  he  had 
ready  access  to  those  most  capable  of  giving  him  exact  and  accu- 
rate accounts  of  all  tliat  passed  in  our  Lord's  life.  We  have  posi- 
tive evidence  of  his  having  been  for  a  long  time  the  companion  of 
St.  Paul,  and  of  his  having  gone  with  him  to  Jerusalem,  when  that 
apostle  was  seized,  and  his  long  imprisonment,  previous  to  his 
voyage  to  Rome,  commenced.  At  the  close  of  that  imprisonment 
he  was  at  hand,  and  accompanied  St.  Paul  to  Rome.  Where  he 
spent  the  intermediate  time,  certainly  is  not  positively  mentioned, 
but  from  his  being  with  St.  Paul  at  the  commencement  and  the 
close  of  his  imprisonment,  and  from  his  having  come  to  Jerusalem 
as  his  companion  and  friend,  we  think  it  most  probable  that  he 
was  not  far  distant  during  its  continuance;  at  all  events,  it  is  espe- 
cially mentioned  tliat  at  Jerusalem  he  v.x-nt  with  St.  Paul  to  St. 
James,  when  all  the  elders  were  present.  It  is  therefore  indis- 
putable, that  he  had  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  best  infor- 
mation respecting  our  Lord,  from  his  apostles  and  other  eye-wi^ 
nesses  of  his  life  and  actions.  What,  then,  we  would  ask,  could 
be  the  temptation  to  a  person  under  St.  Luke's  circumstances,  to 
prefer  written  narratives,  circulating  with  an  authenticity  at  least 
loosely  established  (and,  in  fact,  according  to  Professor  Schleier- 
macher,  ofte.t  worthless),  to  the  oral  testimoiiy  of  the  most  compe- 
tent witnewes;  the  dead  words  of  dead  writing  to  the  living  voices 
of  living  men  who  had  been  the  constant  attendants  of  our  Lord, 
and  must  daily  have  given  Luke,  at  least,  sufficient  testimony  that 
they  were  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  They  who  adopt  this  hypo- 
thesis are  surely  bound  to  give  some  account  of  the  motives  which 
could  induce  a  person  situated  like  St.  Luke,  led  either  by  inclination 
or  a  sense  of  duty  to  become  the  historian  of  the  faith  he  had  learned 
and  accepted,  and  influenced  by  the  feelings  by  which  he  and 
every  honest  Christian  undertaking  such  a  work  must  have  been 
influenced,  to  prefer  imperfect  to  pei/ect  testimony,  and  a  set  of 
floating  narratives  of  doubtful  character  to  the  certain  evidence 
of  eye-witne.sses.  Professor  Schleiermacher,  v.ho  cannot  argue 
that  the  evangelist  would  take  pains  to  procure  only  authenticated 
narratives  (because  he  has  stated  his  belief  that  many  erroneous 
•  ones  have  found  their  way  into  this  Gospel),  takes  the  other  alter- 
native to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  frequently  says  that  the 
nicety  and  exactness  which  we,  'who  are  a  critical  generation,' 
require,  were  unknown  to  former  ages,  which  were  easily  satisfied 
with  a  less  rigid  scrupulousness  as  to  accuracy,  and  that  St.  Luke 
might,  therefore,  be  contented  with  materials  really  imperfect. 
But  to  us  this  appears  a  poor  answer  to  the  difficulty;  for  there  is 
no  question  here  as  to  any  research,  any  abstruse  reasoning,  any 
difficult  inquiry.  The  question  to  be  considered  is  simply  this — 
whether  an  honest  and  sincere  man  undertaking  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  events  of  no  trivial  imporunce,  but  concerning  the  eternal 
welfare  of  mankind,  and  living  with  those  who  had  been  present 
and  personally  engaged  in  the  most  remarkable  of  them,  would 
apply  to  these  competent  witnesses  for  information,  or  would  deem 
it  a  wiser  and  a  better  plan  to  collect  a  set  of  doubtful  narratives 
of  these  events,  written  by  doubtful  authors,  till  he  had  obtained 
some  sort  of  account  of  all  that  interested  him,  and  then  to  string 
his  Collectanea  together  (without  a  word  of  addition,  of  correction, 


or  of  explanation),  like  Martial's  Epigrams,  some  good,  &mie  inchf 
ferent,  and  more  bad,  into  a  fwok."' 

(2.)  This  hypolhetis  is  not  reconcilable  with  certain  facts  deducibU 
from  a  study  of  the  style  and  language  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel. 

The  validity  of  this  objection  is  supported  by  the  learned  re^- 
viewer,  who  has  cited  very  numerous  instances  of  the  evangelist's 
style  and  language,  compared  with  those  occurring  in  the  Acts  ol 
the  Apostles,  for  which  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred  to  the 
journal  already  cited.^  It  must  suffice  to  state  in  this  place,  that 
the  passages  adduced  clearly  show  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  throughout  the  production  of  the  same 
author;  peculiar  words  and  phrases,  which  are  rarely  or  never 
used  by  the  other  evangelists,  being  used  through  various  parts 
of  the  Gospel  and  Acts ;  while  a  large  number  of  these  peculiar 
words  and  phrases  are  derivable  from  one  source — the  Septuagint ; 
and,  what  is  very  curious,  a  large  number  of  words  not  used  by  the 
other  writers  of  the  New  Testament  are  common  to  St.  Luke  and 
to  St.  Paul,  whose  companion  the  evangelist  was  for  many  years. 
"If,"  therefore,  the  reviewer  forcibly  argues,  "a  peculiar  phrase- 
ology rims  through  two  works,  if  much  of  that  peculiar  phraseology 
is  constantly  referable  to  one  known  source,  and  if  much  of  it  is 
also  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  a  person  for  many  years  the  con- 
stant companion  of  the  reputed  author  of  these  works,  there  is  very 
strong  reason  for  believing  the  common  opinion  to  be  the  correct 
one.  Chance  can  hardly  have  done  so  much — can  hardly  have 
distinguished  the  greater  part  of  above  forty  narratives  (according 
to  Professor  Schleiermacher)  by  the  use  of  the  same  peculiar 
phraseology — can  hardly  have  produced  a  striking  connection  be- 
tween their  style  and  tliat  of  the  intimate  friend  of  their  compiler."' 
In  a  note,  the  reviewer  states  the  following  to  be  the  result  of  a 
pretty  laborious  exarainaiion  of  the  New  Testament:  "There  are 
in  St.  Luke  as  many  words  peculiar  to  him  as  in  the  three  other 
evangelists  together.  In  the  Acts  very  far  more.  In  St.  Paul  as 
many  nearly  as  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  In  inquiring 
into  the  words  peculiar  to  one  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  we  find 
more  than  three  times  as  many  in  St.  Luke  as  in  either  of  the 
others.  With  respect  to  words  peculiar  to  one  of  the  Gospels  and 
St.  Paul,  there  are  nearly  three  times  as  many  in  St.  Luke  as  in 
St.  Matthew,  and  more  than  three  times  as  many  as  in  St.  Mark  or 
St.  John.  Of  such  words  there  are  also  in  the  Acts  aboatfve  times 
as  many  as  in  either  Matthew,  Mark,  or  John.  And  there  are 
about  as  many  words  common  to  St.  Luke,  the  Acts,  and  St.  Paul, 
and  peculiar  to  these  books,  as  there  are  words  peculiar  to  St.  Luke 
and  St.  Paul  alone."* 

2.  Further,  the  principles,  on  lohich  Professor  Schleierma- 
cher conducted  the  examination  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  do  not 
bear  him  out  in  the  hypothesis  -which  he  has  framed. 

(1.)  For,  in  applying  the  test  of  probability,  Professor  Schleier- 
macher assumes,  in  an  unwarrantable  manner,  the  right  of  supplying, 
from  his  own  fancy,  all  the  circumstaiwcs  and  details  of  every  nar- 
ration which  he  finds  in  the  Gospel;  and  then  he  explains  the  whole 
transaction  by  means  of  the  very  details  he  has  furnished. 

Five  examples  are  adduced  by  the  reviewer  of  Dr.  Schleierma 
cher,  in  illustration  of  this  remark  ■?  one  of  which  will  be  sufficient 
to  confirm  it.  "  In  commenting  on  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
(p.  81.)  he  tells  us,  that  the  narrative  (ver.  27 — 39.)  of  the  calling 
of  Matthew,  and  our  Lord's  discourse  with  the  scribes  and  phari- 
sees,  was  not  written  in  connection  with  the  narrative  (ver.  17 — 26.) 
of  the  cure  of  the  paralytic,  which  also  contains  a  conversation  of 
the  same  parties,  for  the  following  reasons :  According  to  Professor 
Schleiermacher,  '  the  conversation  of  Christ  and  the  pharisees  is 
evidently  the  main  jxiint  of  the  second  narrative.'  'That  is,  the 
call  of  St.  Matthew  is  not  so.  That  is  only  mentioned  because  the 
conversation  would  not  have  been  intelligible  without  the  fact 
that  Christ  and  his  disciples  had  partaken  of  a  repast  at  the  publi- 
can's house. 

"  •  But  the  doctors  of  the  law  would  scarcely  have  stayed  without 
till  the  splendid  repast  was  at  an  end,  for  they  were  sure  enough  of 
finding  Christ  and  his  disciples  at  the  usual  time  of  public  business 
the  next  day,  and  this  conversation  could  scarcely  follow  immediately 
after  the  banquet.  Had  this  history,  therelbre,  been  related  in  a 
continuous  thread  with  the  former,  we  shoulil  have  found  them 
connected  either  in  this  manner.  Still  they  were  minded,  after  this, 
again  to  question  his  disciples,  for  that  the  day  before  he  had  sat 
at  meat  with  them  at  the  house  of  a  publican,  with  many  other  publi- 
cans and  si7iners:  or  thus.  And  he  went  hence  to  a  great  feast  which 
a  publican  had  made  for  him,  and  from  this  the  scribes  and  pharisees 
took  occasion  afresh,  ^c.  Ours,  however,  sounds  quite  like  an  in- 
dependent narrative  which  premises  the  circumstances  necessary 
to  be  known,  without  concerniiig  itself  about  any  farther  connec- 
tion. The  phrase  n-xi  fxna  TMrct  is  much  too  vague  to  seek  in  it 
a  view  to  any  precise  reference  to  the  preceding  passage.' 

"  From  this  specimen  our  readers  w ill  see  somewhat  of  tlie  na- 
ture of  Professor  Schleiermacher's  proceedings.  He  supposes  that 
we  are  able  to  judge  accurately  of  the  writer's  aim  in  a  particular 
narrative ;  that  we  know  enough  of  the  circumstances  of  the  event 
he  relates,  to  judge  whether  it  is  probable  that  the  doctors  of  the 
law  would  wait  for  Christ  till  he  had  finished  a  visit  to  a  given 
yerson presumed  to  be  objectionable  to  them;  that  we  can  decide 
whether  these  habits  were  so  strongly  roote<l.  that  even  the  unusual 


«  British  Critic,  vol.  ii.  pp.  351—356. 
»  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  357. 
>  Ibid.  pp.  365—363. 


»  Ibid.  pp.  358-364. 
•  Ibid.  D.  357.  note. 
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ezcitctient  of  a  teacher  como  to  oppose  their  law  would  not  induce 
them  to  any  change,  but  would  compel  them  to  wait  till  the  usual 
hours  of  business  for  an  interview  with  him;  whether  in  a  small 
placo  they  could  n  )t  have  met  with  him  instantly  on  his  leaving 
the  house,  withoui  derogating  from  their  dignity ;  and  again,  that 
we  can  pronounce  with  some  certainty  as  to  the  method  by  which 
the  writer  would  connect  the  precedmg  and  succeeding  parta  of 
hm  narrative."' 

(2.)  He  graluilmiily  astumea  the  exietence  of  the  most  incredible 
ttupidily  and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  tacred  writers,  whenever 
he  can  get  rid  of  any  difficulty  by  sucn  an  hypothesis. 

"For  example,  ho  slates  it  (p.  92.)  as  his  belief,  that  there  was 
no  solemn  calling  of  the  apostles,  and  that  St.  Luke  did  not  mean 
to  state  any  such  calling.  But  he  allows  that  St.  Mark  docs,  in  the 
most  decided  manner.  .4nd  how  does  he  reconcile  this  with  his 
denial  of  the  fact?  Simply  by  supposing  that  St.  Mark  saw  this 
passage  in  Si.  Luke,  and  misunderstood  itl  There  are  two  mon- 
strous improbabilities  to  be  got  over  in  this  statement;  for  we 
would  ask,  (irst,  whether  it  is  credible  that  Si.  Mark  did  not  know 
wheihcr  there  was  a  solemn  calling  of  the  apostles  or  not?  and, 
secondly,  what  possible  reason  there  is  for  supposing  that  he  was 
more  likely  to  misundersland  St.  Luke  than  ourselves."^ 

(3.)  Not  only  does  Proftssor  Schlciermacher  allow  himself  the 
most  extraordinary  license  in  conjuring  up  feelings,  intentions,  mo- 
tives, and  circumstances ;  but  in  viany  instances  these  conjectures 
are  as  unhappy,  and  the  motives  and  circumstances  conjectured  [are] 
as  forced  and  as  improbable  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

"He  fiirms  a  theory  as  to  the  way  in  which  a  particular  occur- 
rcn<-e  t(Hik  place,  and  then  imagines  circumstances  to  suit  it." 
Thu.s,'  ••  Proli»s.sor  Schlciermacher  observes,  that  Luke  (viii.  22.) 
does  not  tell  us  the  object  of  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  in  going  on 
llie  sea;  and  ho  wishes  to  show  that  lliey  went  out  without  any 
*   particular  object,  and  not  with  the  intention  of  making  a  journey. 

"'The  easiest  way  of  conj-eiving  the  whole  occurrence  is  to 
imagine  that  the  disciples  had  gone  out  in  ihc  boat  to  fsh,  and  that 
Jesus  acct)inpanied  lliem;  fijr  why  should  he  always  have  let  the 
lime  so  snent  be  lost  for  their  instruction  and  ihe  exertion  of  his 
whole  influence  on  ihom?'  &c.  lie  appears  to  have  forgotten  that 
St.  Matthew  mentions  a  circumstance  rather  adverse  to  Jesus  being 
employed  in  teaching  his  disciples  on  this  occasion — namely,  that 
he  was  asleep.  (Matt.  viii.  24.)"'' 

(4.)  Jjastly,  the  details  conjecturally  supplied  by  Professor  Schlcier- 
macher are  not  only  improbable,  but  do  great  injustice  to  the  character 
of  Jesus  Christ,  considered  not  as  a  divine  Being,  but  as  a  heavenly 
teacher,  and  are  quite  inappropriate  to  such  a  character. 

"It  may  not  be  very  easy  to  say  what  would  be  the  exact  line 
of  conduct  pursued  by  such  a  teacher,  or  how  far  he  might  enter 
inio  the  common  detail  of  life;  but  surely  noihing  can  be  less  rea- 
•onable  than  to  reduce  every  action  and  every  movement  to  the 
ordinary  level  of  ordinary  lite,  and  to  contend  that  every  thing 
•vhich  cannot  be  so  reduced  is  improbable.  But  this  is  the  level 
to  which  Professor  Schlciermacher  seeks  to  reduce  all  the  transac- 
tions of  the  life  of  Jesus;  this  is  the  lest  by  which  he  tries  them; 
and  these  are  the  grounds  on  which  he  passes  sentence  of  impro- 
bability on  so  many  of  them.  Now  let  any  man  look  at  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  believing  (if  after  such  examination  he  can) 
that  its  author  was  a  mere  man,  yet  under  that  belief  let  him  say 
whether,  in  a  system  so  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  tlie  time  in  which 
it  was  propagated,  so  abstract  from  the  world,  so  pure,  so  holy,  so 
simple  it  may  be,  and  yet  so  sublime,  he  does  not  (ind  ample  reason 
for  concluding  that  its  author  must  on  very  many  occasions  have 
entirely  avoided  and  renounced  all  the  common  routine  of  life,  and 
dedicated  himself  to  thought,  retirement,  and  prayer.  Jesus,  we 
are  told,  passed  the  night  on  the  Mount  in  prayer.  Is  there  any 
thing  in  any  way  improbable  in  this,  if  he  were  a  mere  man,  be- 
lieving himself  sent  by  God  to  instruct  and  reform  mankind?  It  is 
mockery  to  put  the  question  if  he  were  really  a  heavenly  teacher. 
Yet  Prot'essor  Schlciermacher  chooses  lo  account  for  this  by  sup- 
posing (without  a  trace  of  it  in  the  history)  that  he  must  have  been 
at  a  festival;  that  he  was  returning  to  his  abode  with  a  caravan, 
and  from  the  bustle  of  the  inn,  which  he  disliked,  was  driven  out 
to  pass  the  night  in  the  air!  All  this,  it  seems,  is  easier  than  the 
simple  fad,  that  he,  who  was,  or  at  all  events  believed  himself  to 
be,  a  heavenly  teacher,  desired  to  strengthen  himself  for  his  office 
by  solitude  and  prayer."'' 

V.  The  last  hypothesis,  which  remains  to  be  noticed,  is  that 
which  supposes  the  first  three  Gospels  to  bo  derived  not 
from  any  written  Gospel,  but  from  oral  traditio.n  fro.m  the 
JlPostles  and  other  disciples  Of  .Tesus  (Christ. 

1.  This  hypothesis  was  firsT  Stiijgested  by  Herder  about 
thirty  years  since.  He  agrees  with  Eichhorn  in  assuming 
a  common  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  Gospel;  but  he  differs  from 
him  in  most  other  respects,  by  supposing  this  common  docu- 
ment to  be  a  mere  verbal  gospel,  which  consisted  only  in  the 
preachingJ)oi/it7^i)  of  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity ;  and 
which,  ff&^says,  had  been  verbally  propagated  for  thirty 
years,  when  the  substance  of  it  was  committed  to  writing  in 
three  different  Gospels.     According  to  the  form  of  this  oral 

'  Briiish  Critic,  vol.  ii.  pp.  365,  366.  »  Il>iil.  p.  368. 

»  Oitical  Essay,  pp.  131,  13i  «  Brit  Crit.  vol.  ii.  p.  37'i 

•  British  Critic,  vol.  ii.  pp.  373,  374.  In  pp.  374—395.  various  other  exam- 
ple* are  adduceJ,  anJ  the  erroneous  reasonings  of  Professor  Schleier- 
ii!.6her  exposed  with  equal  industry  and  learning. 
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gospel  or  preaching,  the  written  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke,  were  regulated.  Hence  arose  their  similarity; 
but  it  is  useless,  Herder  further  asserts,  to  examine  the 
words  used  in  our  first  three  Gospels,  for  tliis  very  reason, 
that  they  proceeded  not  from  a  written  document,  but  from 
a  mere  oral  gospel  or  preaching :  and,  accordingly,  in  his 
opinion,  whoever  attempts  by  an  analysis  of  our  first  three 
Gospels  to  discover  the  contents  of  a  supposed  common 
document,  can  never  succeed  in  the  undertaking.^ 

2.  The  hypothesis  of  Herder  was  adopted  by  i']ckermanii, 
who  conceived  the  existence  of  an  oral  or  traditional  gospel, 
in  which  the  discourses  of  Jesus  were  preserved;  and  he 
imagined  that  Matthew  wrote  the  principal  parts  of  it  in  the 
Aramaan  dialect.  Hence  he  accounted  for  the  similarity  in 
the  first  three  Gospels,  by  supposing  that  Mark  and  Luke 
collected  the  materials  of  their  Gospels  at  .Jerusalem;  which 
existing  in  this  oral  gospel  could  not  but  exhibit  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  of  Matthew.'  So  improbable,  however, 
did  this  hypothesis  appear  in  itself,  at  the  time  it  was  an- 
nounced, tnat  it  was  generally  disapproved,  and  ^'as  at 
length  exploded  as  a  mere  fiction;  and  Eckermann  himself 
is  stated  to  have  subset^uently  abandoned  it,  and  to  have  em- 
braced the  ancient  opinion  respecting  the  first  three  Gospels.* 

3.  More  recently,  the  hypothesis  of  Herder  has  been 
revived  and  modified  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Gieseler^  in  the  following 
manner: — 

The  evangelical  history,  previously  to  being  committed  to 
writing,  was  for  a  long  time  transmitted  from  mouth  to  mouth 
wit!)  respectful  fidelity:  thus  it  became  the  object  of  oral 
tradition,  but  a  pure  tradition,  and  carefully  preserved.  As 
the  first  Christians  came  out  of  the  Jewish  church,  and  were 
familiarly  acquainted  with  that  tradition,  they  had  neither 
desire  nor  occasion  for  possessing  a  written  history  of  their 
Master.     But  when  the  Gospel  was  propagated  in  distant 

E laces,  and  reckoned  among  its  followers  wise  men  who  had 
een  converted  from  paganism,  their  literary  habits  and  their 
previous  ignorance  of  the  history  of  Christianity  caused  them 
to  wish  for  written  books;  ana  the  first  Gospels  were  ac- 
cordingly published.  In  this  way,  Luke  wrote  for  Theo- 
philus.  But  the  evangelists  only  transcribed  accurately  the 
most  important  portions  of  the  oral  tradition,  selecting  from 
it  such  particulars  as  were  best  suited  to  the  place,  time,  and 
particular  design,  on  account  of  which  they  wrote.  Drawing 
from  the  same  source,  they  have  frequently  said  the  same 
things ;  but,  writing  under  aifferent  circumstances,  they  have 
often  differed  from  each  other.  Further,  oral  traditimi  was 
held  in  higher  authority  by  the  church  than  written  Gospels, 
and  was  also  more  freauently  consulted  and  cited.  By  de- 
grees those  Gospels,  wnich  followed  it  with  great  fidelity, 
became  possessed  of  the  same  respect,  and  finally  supplanted 
it.  The  heretics  contributed  much  to  this  result.  They, 
indeed,  first  introduced  into  the  church  a  spirit  of  argumenta- 
tion and  dispute,  and  they  were  the  first  persons  who  devoted 
their  attention  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  theoretical  part 
of  religion.  In  no  long  time,  from  the  love  of  discussion 
and  the  pride  of  knowledge,  they  composed  gospels  Ho: 
themselves,  also  derived  from  oral  tradition,  but  mutilated 
and  altered.  The  true  Christians,  who  had  hitherto  been 
occupied  in  loving  and  in  doing  good,  rather  than  in  reason- 
ing upon  religion,  and  who  had  been  accustomed  to  derive 
their  requisite  knowledge  from  oral  tradition,  were  obliged, 
in  defence  of  their  faith,  to  have  recourse  to  their  Gospels, 
which  were  the  authentic  works  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus. 
Then  they  accustomed  themselves  to  read  them,  to  meditate 
upon  them,  and  also  to  quote  ihem,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  armed  against  the  heretics  and  their  falsified  histories. 
Tims,  gradually  and  silently,  without  any  decree  or  decision 
of  a  council,  our  four  Gospels  universally  displaced  oral  tra- 
dition. In  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  they  were  ac- 
knowledged by  the  whole  church,  and  since  that  time  they 
have  constantly  and  universally  possessed  canonical  authority. 
Such  are  tne  prominent  features  of  Gieseler's  system. 
That  it  solves  all  the  phenomena  and  difficulties  which  its 
author  imagines  to  exist  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  we  may 
readily  concede ;  because,  being  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
explaming  those  phenomena,  it  may  be  expected  to  answer 

•  Bp.  Marsh's  Micliaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  2.  p.  203.,  where  Herder's  Christ- 
liche  Schriften  (Christian  Writings),  vol.  iii.  pp.  308-^16.  are  quoted. 
Kuinoel,  Comment,  in  Lib.  Hist.  Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  5. 

1  Ur.  Wait's  Translation  of  Hug's  Inlroduotion,  voL  i.  Pref.  pp.  v.^. 

•  Pareau,  de  Mythica  Interpretatione,  p  190. 

»  This  notice  of  Gieseler's  liypothesis  is  abridged  froinCellerier's  Intro- 
duction au  Nouv.  Test.  pp.  260—267.,  who  cites  I>r.  G.'slIistorisch.Kritis- 
cher  Versuch  ubcr  die  Entstehung  und  die  fruhesten  schicksale  der 
schriftlichen  Evangehen.  (HistoricoCriiical  Essay  on  the  Origin  aa<* 
early  Fates  of  the  written  Gospels.  1  Miinlen.  ISIS. 
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that  purpose;  but  that  both  this  hypothesis  and  that  of 
Herder  are  destitute  of  any  real  foundation,  will  (we  think) 
appear  from  the  following  considerations : — 

1.  In  the  first  place, — not  to  dwell  on  the  total  silence  of  anti- 
quity respecting  the  assumed  existence  of  tliese  verbal  gospels,  it 
is  utterly  incredible  that  so  long  a  time  should  elapse,  as  both 
Herder  and  Gieseler  suppose,  before  any  Gospel  was  committed  to 
writing;  because  every  Christian,  who  had  once  heard  so  important 
a  relation,  must  have  wished  to  write  down  at  least  the  prmcipal 
materials  of  it,  had  it  been  only  to  assist  his  own  memory.  Brides, 
a  mere  oral  narrative,  afte-  it  had  gone  through  so  many  different 
mouths,  in  the  course  of  sc  many  years,  must  at  length  have  ac- 
quired such  a  variety  of  forms,  that  it  must  have  ceased  to  deserve 
the  title  of  a  common  Gospel  (as  Herder  termed  it);  and  therefore 
the  supposition  that  our  first  three  Gospels  were  moulded  in  one- 
form  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  opinion  of  a  mere  oral  gospel, 
which  must  necessarily  have  assumed  a  variety  cf  forms.'  Further, 
the  suppositions  of  these  writers  respecting  t^ie  lei-gth  of  time  which 
they  imagine  must  have  elapsed  before  any  Gospel  was  committed 
to  writing  is  contradicted  by  the  evidence,  both  external  and  inter- 
nal, for  "he  early  dale  of  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel,  which  has 
already  been  stated  in  pp.  296,  297  of  this  volume. 

2.  Although  we  should  concede  to  Dr.  Gieseler,  that  the  evange- 
lical history  was  so  well  known  to  the  first  Christians,  that  they 
had  no  occasion  for  written  documents  until  after  the  expiration 
of  many  years ; — that  the  first  Christians,  more  occupied  with  the 
cultivation  of  Christian  virtues  than  with  theological  science,  paid 
less  attention  to  the  words  of  the  Gospels  than  to  the  facts  and  les- 
Bonb  contained  in  the  evangelical  history ; — that  they  restricted  the 
appellation  of  rp^tift  or  Scripture  to  the  Old  Testament ;— that  the 
books  of  ihe  New  Testament  were  not  yet  collected  together,  and 
that  they  designated  Va  precepts  and  instructions  by  the  formula  of 
i  Xp.cTTC!,  Christ  has  said  it: — although  these  points  should  be  con- 
ceded, yet  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  they  undervalued  or  dis- 
regarded written  documents  ?  that  they  preferred  oral  tradition  to 
them,  and  that  they  did  not  generally  make  use  of  our  four  Gospels 
until  the  middle  of  the  second  century?  By  no  means.  Such  a 
conclusion  appears  to  us  to  be  contradicted  by  the  nature  of  things, 
since  the  writings  of  the  apostles  must  have  been  held  in  at  least 
equal  estimation  with  that  tradition,  by  which  the  subjects  of  their 
preaching  were  preserved ;  since  the  heathens,  who  were  converted 
to  the  Christian  faith,  could  with  difficulty  have  recourse  to  oral 
tradition,  and  would  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  written  documents 
as  soon  as  they  could  obtain  them,  that  is  to  say,  early  in  the  second 
century. 

3.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  by  Dr.  Gieseler  on  the  small  num- 
ber of  quotations  from  the  Gospels  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers, 
previously  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  But  this  paucity 
of  quotations  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  small  number  of 
Christian  writers  whose  works  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  by 
their  preference  of  practical  piety  to  science  and  theory,  and  by 
the  persecutions  to  which  the  church  of  Christ  was  exposed :  so 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  concluding  that  the  Gospels  were  at 
that  time  but  little  known.  Such  of  those  quotations  as  refer  to 
the  Kiifuy/.*  or  preaching  of  the  apostles  do  not  necessarily  imply  a 
reference  to  oral  tradition ;  and  they  may  equally  be  undert-tood 
of  written  documents. 

4.  Gieseler  has  further  urged,  in  behalf  of  his  hypothesis,  our 
total  ignorance  of  the  precise  time  when,  and  of  the  occasion  on 
which,  our  Gospels  were  admitted  as  canonical  by  the  whole 
church.  But  the  profound  and  universal  veneration  in  which 
these  Gospels  were  held  from  and  after  the  middle  of  the  second 
century, — that  is  to  say,  from  the  very  time  when  there  was  a 
greater  number  of  Christian  writers  and  books, — evidently  demon- 
strates that  their  authority  was  by  no  means  new,  but  had  been  of 
some  continuance.  The  very  nature,  too,  of  our  Gospels  leads  to 
the  same  result.  In  every  one  of  them  there  is  so  evidently  dis- 
cernible a  special  design  with  reference  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  written,  and  to  the  churches  which  became 
the  depositories  of  them,  that  we  cannot  imagine  that  they  could 
have  been  addressed  to  a  few  individuals  only,  and  that  they  should 
have  been  forgotten  by  the  mass  of  believers  for  nearly  half  a 
century. 

5.  l.astly,  tUliougb  the  hypothesis  of  an  oral  traditional^  docu- 
ment shoulu  be  necessary,  in  order  to  solve  all  the  difficulties 
which  aie  alleged  to  exist,  respecting  the  sources  of  the  first  three 
Gospels,  yet  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  real  difficulties 
which  it  substitutes  in  place  of  those  pretended  difficulties.  We 
must  conceive  how  such  oral  tradition,  which  was  diffused  from 
Rome  to  Babylon,  continued  without  the  slightest  alteration,  amidst 
the  great  number  of  new  converts,  who  were  daily  occupied  in 
studying  them,  and  in  transmitting  them  to  others. — We  must  ima- 
gine in  what  manner  such  tradition  continued  sufficiently  uniform  ; 
so  that  persons,  who  committed  some  fragments  of  it  to' writing, — 
one,  for  instance,  at  Jerusalem,  and  another  at  Rome, — should  in 
the  same  narrative  frequently  make  use  of  the  same  phrases  and 
even  the  same  words.  And,  finally,  we  must  reconcile  the  hypo- 
thesis with  the  authenticity  of  our  Gospels  (which  has  been  both 
historically  and  critically  proved) ;  and  prevent  the  followers  of 
this  system  from  deducing  thence  the  evidently  false  conclusion, 
which  some  German  neologians  have  not  been  slow  in  forming,  viz. 
that  our  Gospels  were  supposititious  productions  posterior  to  the 
time  of  the  evangelists. 

t  J^.  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  2.  p.  aiH. 


V.  Since,  then,  the  four  hypotheses,  with  their  scvera. 
modifications,  above  discussed,  are  insufficient  to  accounS 
for  the  harmony,  both  of  words  and  of  thought,  which  appear 
in  the  first  three  Gospels,  should  it  be  asked  how  are  we  to 
account  for  such  coincidences'?  We  reply  that  they  may  be 
sufficiently  explained  without  having  recourse  to  either  of 
these  hypotheses,  and  in  a  manner  that  cannot  but  satisfy 
every  serious  and  inquiring  reader. 

"  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,"  says  Bishop  Gleig,  "  that 
the  most  remarkable  coincidences  of  both  language  and 
thought,  that  occur  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  are  found  in 
those  places  in  which  the  several  Avriters  record  our  Lord's 
doctrines  and  miracles;  and  it  will  likewise  be  admitted. 
that  of  a  variety  of  things  seen  or  heard  by  any  man  at  the 
same  instant  of  time,  those  which  made  the  deepest  impres- 
sion are  distinctly  remembered  long  after  all  traces  of  the 
others  have  been  effaced  from  the  memory.  It  will  also  be 
allowed,  that  of  a  number  of  people  witnessing  the  same 
remarkable  event,  some  will  be  most  forcibly  impressed  by 
one  circumstance,  and  others  by  a  circumstance  which, 
though  equally  connected  with  the  principal  event,  is,  con- 
sidered by  itself,  perfectly  different.  The  miracles  of  our 
blessed  Lord  were  events  so  astonishing,  that  they  must 
have  made,  on  the  minds  of  all  who  witnessed  them,  im- 
pressions too  deep  to  be  ever  effaced ;  though  the  circum- 
stances attending  each  miracle  must  have  affected  the  different 
spectators  very  differently,  so  as  to  have  made  impressions, 
some  of  them  equally  indelible  with  the  miracle  itself,  on 
the  mind  of  one  man ;  whilst  by  another,  whose  mind  was  ' 
completely  occupied  by  the  principal  event  itself,  these  very 
circumstances  may  have  been  hardly  observed  at  aP,  and  of 
course  been  soon  forgotten. 

"  That  this  is  a  matter  of  fact  which  occurs  daily,  every 
man  may  convince  himself  by  trying  to  recollect  all  the  par 
ticulars  of  an  event  which  powerfully  arrested  his  attention 
many  years  ago.  He  will  find  that  his  recollection  of  the 
event  itself,  and  of  many  of  the  circumstances  which  attended 
it,  is  as  vivid  and  distinct  at  this  day  as  it  was  a  month  after 
the  event  occurred ;  whilst  of  many  other  circumstances, 
which  he  is  satisfied  must  have  accompanied  it,  he  has  but  a 
very  confused  and  indistinct  recollection,  and  of  some,  no 
recollection  at  all.  If  the  same  man  take  the  trouble  to  in- 
quire of  any  friend  who  was  present  with  him  when  he  wit- 
nessed the  event  in  question,  he  will  probably  find  that  his 
friend's  recollection  of  the  principal  event  is  as  vivid  and 
distinct  as  his  own  ;  that  his  friend  recollects  likewise  many 
of  the  accompanying  circumstances  which  were  either  not 
observed  by  himself,  or  have  now  wholly  escaped  from  his 
memory;  and  that  of  the  minuter  circumstances,  of  which 
he  has  the  most  distinct  recollection,  his  friend  remembers 
hardly  one.    That  such  is  the  nature  of  that  intellectual 

Eower  by  which  we  retain  the  remembrance  of  past  events,  1 
now  from  experience ;  and  if  there  be  any  man  who  has 
never  yet  made  such  experiments  on  himself,  let  him  make 
them  immediately,  and  I  am  under  no  apprehension,  that,  if 
they  be  fairly  made,  the  result  will  not  be  as  I  have  always 
found  it.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  as  a  universal  fact,  oi 
a  law  of  human  nature,  as  certainly  as  gravitation  is  a  law 
of  corporeal  nature,  that  in  proportion  as  the  impression  made 
on  the  mind  by  the  principal  object  in  any  interesting  scene 
is  strong,  those  produced  by  the  kss  important  circumstances 
are  weak,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  soon  effaced,  or,  if  re- 
tained at  all,  retained  faintly  and  confusedly ;  and  that  when 
the  impression  made  by  the  principal  object  is  exceedingly 
strong,  so  as  to  fill  the  mind  completely,  the  unimportant 
circumstances  make  no  impression  whatever,  as  has  been  a 
hundred  times  proved  by  the  hackneyed  instance  of  a  man 
absorbed  in  thought  not  hearirig  the  sound  of  a  clock  when 
striking  the  hour  beside  him.  It'  these  facts  be  admitted  (aiid 
I  cannot  suppose  that  any  reflecting  man  will  call  them  in 
question),  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  hypo- 
theses, to  account  either  for  that  degree  of  harmony  which 
prevails  among  the  first  three  evangelists,  when  recording 
the  miracles  of  our  blessed  Lord,  or  for  the  discrepancy  which 
is  found  in  what  they  say  of  the  order  in  which  those  mira- 
cles were  performed,  or  of  the  kss  important  circumstaiices 
accompanying  the  performance.  In  every  one  of  them  the 
principal  object  was  our  Lord  himself,  whose  powerful  voice 
the  winds  and  waves,  and  even  the  devils,  obeyed.  The 
power  displayed  by  him  on  such  occasions  must  have  made 
so  deep  an  itnpression  on  the  minds  of  all  the  spectators  as 
never  to  be  effaced :  but  whether  one  or  '.ro  demoniacs  were 
restored  to  a  sound  mind  in  the  land  of  the  Gau^arenes 
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whether  one  or  two  blind  men  miraculously  received  their 
«ght  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho ;  and  whether  that  mi- 
racle was  performed  at  one  end  of  the  town  or  at  the  other, 
are  circumstances  which,  when  compared  with  the  miracles 
themselves,  are  of  so  little  importance,  as  may  easily  be 
supposed  to  have  made  but  a  slight  impression  on  the  minds 
of  even  some  of  the  most  attentive  observers,  whose  whole 
attention  had  been  directed  to  the  principal  object,  and  by 
whom  these  circumstances  would  be  soon  forgott(;ii,  or,  if 
remembered  at  all,  remembered  confusedly.  To  the  order 
of  time  in  which  the  miracle's  were  performed,  the  evange- 
.ists  appear  to  have  paid  very  little  regard,  but  to  have  re- 
corded them,  as  Boswell  records  many  of  the  sayings  of 
Johnson,  without  marking  their  dates ;  or  as  Xenophoii  has 
recorded  the  memorabilia  of  Socrates  in  a  work  which  has 
been,  in  this  respect,  compared  to  the  Gospels."' 

With  respect  to  the  doctrineti  of  our  Lord,  it  should  be 
recollected  that  the  sacred  historians  are  labouring  to  report 
with  accuracy  the  speeches  and  discourses  of  another;  in 
which  case  even  common  historians  would  endeavour  to 
preserve  the  exact  sense,  and,  as  far  as  their  memory  would 
serve  them,  the  same  words.  "  In  seeking  to  do  this,"  says 
the  late  eminently  learned  Bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Randolph), 
"  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  two  or  three  writers  should 
often  fall  upon  verbal  agreement :  nor,  on  the  contrary,  if 
they  write  independently,  that  they  should  often  miss  of  it, 
because  their  memory  would  often  fail  them.  With  regard 
to  the  sacred  writers,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  them  studious 
of  this  very  circumstance ;  and  ive  have  also  reason  to  think, 
that  they  had  assistance  from  above  to  the  same  effect :  and  yet 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  either  their  natural  faculty, 
or  the  extraordinary  assistance  vouchsafed  them,  or  botn, 
should  have  brought  them  to  a  perfect  identity  throughout; 
because  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  Providence, 
and  because  it  would  have  affected  their  character  of  original 
independent  witnesses.  Let  me  add,  that  these  discourses, 
before  they  were  committed  to  writing  by  the  evangelists, 
must  have  been  often  repeated  amongst  the  apostles  in  teach- 
ing others,  and  in  calling  them  to  remembrance  among 
themselves.  Matthew  had  probably  often  heard  and  known 
how  his  fellow-labourers  recollected  the  same  discourses 
which  he  had  selected  for  his  own  preaching  and  writin*. 
We  know  not  how  much  intercourse  they  had  with  each 
other,  but  probably  a  great  deal  before  they  finally  dispersed 
themselves-  Marie  and  Luke  had  the  same  opportunities, 
even  if  they  were  not  original  eye-witnesses.^  I  admit,  thai, 

'  Bp.  Glcig's  edition  of  Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ill.  p.  104. 

0  "  As  no  two  human  niinds  ever  proceed  witli  an  exact  parallelism  of 
ideas,  or  suggest  an  unvaried  flow  of  the  same  words,  so  in  reporting  these 
things,  with  all  their  care,  the  evangelists,  like  other  men,  made  some 
minute  variations.  Substantially,  their  accounts  are  the  same,  and  bespeak 
the  same  origin;  namely,  truth,  reality,  and  correct  representation.  Inspi- 
ration w;is  doubtless  a  further  guarantee  for  this  substantial  agreement, 
though  it  went  not  to  the  length  of  suggesting  words.  In  little  matters,  there- 
fore, they  vary,  so  that  one  reports  the  same  fact  rather  more  fully,  an- 
»  rthor  more  concisely;  one  preserves  more  of  our  Lord's  words,  another 


of  a  common  document ;  but  that  document  was  no  other  than 

the  PREACHING   OF    OUR    BLESSED  LoRD   HIMSELF.      He  WOS  the 

great  Prototype.  In  looking  up  to  him,  the  Author  of  their 
faith  and  mission,  and  to  tlie  very  words  in  which  he  was  wont 
to  dictate  to  them  {which  not  only  yet  sounded  ;-:  their  ears,  but 
were  also  recalled  by  the  aid  of  his  Holy  Spirit  promised-'  for 
that  very  purpose),  they  have  given  us  three  Gospels,  often 
agreeing  in  words,  though  not  without  much  diversification,  ana 
always  in  sense  "^ 

To  this  powerful  reasoning  we  can  add  nothing:  pro- 
tracted as  this  discussion  has  unavoidably  been,  the  import 
ance  of  its  subjects  must  be  the  author's  apology  for  the 
length  at  which  the  preceding  questions J^e  been  treated; 
because  the  admission  of  either  the  copjHg*  documentary, 
or  traditionary  hypotheses  is  not  only  "detrimental  to  the 
character  of  the  sacred  writers,  but  also  diminishes  the  value 
and  importance  of  their  testimony.  "  The}'  seem  to  think 
more  justly,"  said  that  eminent  critic  Le  Clerc,  "who  say 
that  the  first  three  evangelists  were  unacquainted  with  each 
other's  design :  thus  greater  weight  accrues  to  their  testi- 
mony. When  witnesses  agree,  who  have  previously  con- 
certed together,  they  are  suspected :  but  those  witnesses  are 
justly  credited  who  testify  the  same  thing  separately,  and 
without  knowing  what  others  have  said."' 

fewer;  one  subjoins  a  reason  or  an  explanation,  which  another  did  not 
feel  to  be  necessary  ;  and  thus,  wc  may  be  as-sured,  would  three  of  the 
most  correct  observers,  and  scrupulouslv  exact  reporters  in  the  world  do 
always,  If  they  separately  related  what  they  had  seen  or  heard  the  very 
day  before.  Probably  each  would  do  so  If  he  twice  related.  In  conversa- 
tion only,  the  very  same  transactions  or  discourses.  Our  dally  experience 
may  prove  this  to  u.t.  Narrations  of  the  same  facts,  or  of  the  same  dis- 
courses, always  dilTcr  from  each  other;  generally.  Indeed,  more  than 
they  ought  to  diuer;  from  carelessness.  Inaccuracy,  or  the  love  of  embel- 
lishment. But  setting  these  causes  aside,  they  still  mu.st  differ.  One  per- 
son will  relate  rather  more,  another  rather  less,  of  the  facta  or  words;  one 
will  try  to  explain  as  ho  goes,  another  to  lliastrate ;  and  the  expressions 
used  win  always  savour,  more  or  less,  of  the  habitual  mode  of  discourse 
peculiar  to  the  Individual.  But  In  reporting  speeches,  the  more  care  is 
taken  to  preserve  the  very  words  of  the  speaker,  the  less  there  wiU  be.  In 
that  part,  of  the  usual  difference  of  expressions.  Still,  something  there 
will  always  remain,  because,  however  careful  a  man  may  be  to  describe 
or  imitate  another,  he  Is  never  able  to  put  off  himself.  This,  then,  is  the 
correct  view,  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  the  only  correct  view,  of  the  resem- 
blances and  differences  in  the  Gospels.  They  agree  as  narratives  will 
agree,  whose  common  model  is  the  truth.  They  dii'er  as  distinct  narratives 
will  always  differ,  while  men  are  men  ;  but  they  neither  agree  nor  differ 
as  copied  narratives  would,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned."  Mr.  Arch- 
deacon Nares's  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists  demonstrated,  pp.  171—174. 
In  pp.  175,  176. 297—301.  the  coincidence  and  difference  of  the  evangelists 
are  appositely  Illustrated  by  harmonized  tables  of  the  parable  of  the  sower, 
and  of  St.  Paul's  two  narratives  of  his  own  conversion,  and  the  historical 
narrative  of  St.  Luke. 

»  John  xiv.  20. 

*  "Remarks  on  Michaells's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,"'  p.  32. 
et  sea.    See  also  Bishop  Glelg's  edition  of  Stackhouse,  vol.  III.  pp.  105— 112. 

»  Multo  rectlus  sentire  videntur,  qui  evangel^stas  tres  priores  scripsisse 
suas  historias  censent,  cilm  neuter  aliorum  cor.silil  conscius  esset,  unde 
ctiam  eorum  testimonls  majus  accedit  pondiis.  Cr.ra  enim  consentiuni 
testes,  qui  Inter  se  capita  coniuierunt,  suspects  potiOs  habentu? :  sed  testes, 
qui  Idem  testantur  seorsim,  nescli  aliorum  testimonii,  merits  verura  dlcere 
videntur.- Joannis  Phereponi  [i.  c.  Le  Clerc]  Animadversiones  in  Augu.s 
tini  Librum  de  Consensu  Evangelionifln.  Aonenv'lx  .'iugustiniana,  d7&32 
Antverp'ae  1703.  folio.  ^  ^  *^ 
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TABLES  OF  WEIGHTS,  MEASURES,  AND  MONEY, 

MENTIONED    IN    THE    BIBLE. 


Extracted  chttfly  from  the  Second  Edition  of  Dr.  Jrbuthnot^s  Ihbles  of  Ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Meaturet. 


[Referred  to  in  page  189.  of  this  Volume.] 


Jewish  Weights  reduced  to  English  Troy  Weight. 


The  gerah,  one-twentieth  of  a  shekel 

Bekah,  half  a  shekel 

The  shekel  .        .  .        . 

The  maneh,  60  shekels 

The  talent,  50  maneh  or  3000  shekels 


]b3.  oz.  pen. 

0    0    0 


0    0 

0    0 

2    3 

113  10 


gr- 

12 
0 

2| 
lOf 

102 


i.  Scripture  Measures  of  Length  reduced  to  English  Measure. 


A  digit 


12 


4  I  A  palm 

I  A  span 


24  I      6  I      3  I  A  cubit 


^96  I    24  I      6  I    2  I  A  fathom 
144  I    36  I    12  I    6  I  1^  I  Ezekiel's  reed     . 
192  I    48  I    16  I    8  I    2  I    1^  |  An  Arabian  pole 


A  schoenns  or  mea- 


1920  I  480  I  160  I  80  I  20  I  13^  I  10  I  Vari"sZe 


Sng. 

feet,  io,  dec, 

0    0  912 
0    3  648 

0  10  944 

1  9  888 
7    3  552 

10  11  328 

14    7  104 

145  11  004 


3.  The  long  Scripture  Measures. 


A  cubit 


Ens. 

miles,  paces,  ft 
-      1 


400 


2000 


A  stadium  or  furlong 
5  I  A  sabbath-day's  journey 
4000  I    10  I    2  I  An  eastern  mile      . 
12000  I    30  I    6  I    3  I  A  parasang 


96000  I  240  I  48  I  24  I  87  A  day's  journey 


0 
0 
0 

1 

4 
33 


0 
145 
729 
403 
153 
172 


dec. 

824 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4.  Scripture  Measures  of  Capacity  for  Liquids,  reduced  to 
English  Wine  Measure, 


A  caph 
H    A  log 

A  cab 

lin 
As 

eah 
A  bath  or 

ephah 
or  coros,  chomer  or  homer 

gal. 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 

7 

75 

pints. 

Of 

5^        4 

^ 

16      12 

3|  A] 

2 

32      24 

6  1    2 

4 

96      72 

18  1    6 

S 

4 

%0    720    180  1  60 

30 

10|  Akor 

5 

5.  Scripture  Measures  of  Capacity  for  dry  Things,  reduced  ti 
English  Corn  Measure. 


A  gachal 


peefea.  gal. 
0    0 


20  I  A  cab 


36  I     1|.|  An  omer  or  goraer 


120  I      6  I    3^  I  A  seah 


360  I     18  I    10  I    3  I  An  ephah 


1800  I     90  I    50  I  15  I  5  I  A  letech 

A  chomer,  homer,  kcr,  or 
coroi 


3600  I  180  I  100  I  30  I  10  I  2  I 


0 
0 
1 
3 
16 
32 


pinti. 


1 
3 
0 
I 


6.  Jewish  Money  reduced  to  the  English  Standard. 


A  gerah 


10 


20 


1200  I    120 


A  bekah        

2  i  A  shekel 

A  maneh,  or  mina  Hebraica 


50 


60000  I  6000  I  .3000  |  60  |  A  talent 


0    0 
0    1 
0    2 
5  14    Qi 
342    3    9 


d. 
3g 


A  solidus  aureus,  or  sextula,  was  worth 

A  siclus  aureus,  or  shekel  of  gold,  was  worth 

A  pound,  or  mina 


£    s.  d.* 

0  12  04 

1  16  6 
3    2  6 

A  talent  of  gold  was  worth 5475    0  0 


7.  Roman  and  Greek  Money,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
reduced  to  the  English  Standard. 


A  mite  (Asjttijw  or  Ao-o-oipiov)        . 
A  farthing  (KoJ^avrits)  about 
A  penny,  or  denarius  (A>iv»pioi') 

In  the  preceding  table,  silver  is  valued  at  5»  and  gold  at  £i  p«i 
ounce. 


£  s.  d.  far. 

0  0  0  O3V9 

0  0  0  li 

C  0  7  3 
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No.  m. 

A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 

*  OK    THE 

PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  RECORDED  IN  THE  BIBLE. 


PART  I. 

S  Table  of  the  most  Remarkable  Events  comprised  in  the  Old  Testament ,  abridged  from  Archbishop  Usher  :ind  Faihit 
Calmet,  together  with  the  corresponding  Dates  adopted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales  in  his  "  New  Analysis  of  Chronologyy  ant. 
by  tlu.  Rigfit  Rev.  Dr.  Gleio,  in  his  new  Edition  of  Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible. 

*^*  The  true  Date  of  the  Birth  of  Christ  is  four  years  before  tlu  common  Mra^  or  A.  D. 


year 
of  the 
World 

1 


100 
101 
201 
230 
435 
625 
795 
960 
1122 
1287 
1474 
930 
1487 
1142 
1656 
1340 
1534 
1690 
1922 
2136 


2227 
2348 


3 
4 

12S 
130 
235 
325 
395 
460 
622 
687 
874 
930 
987 
1042 
1056 
1140 
1235 
1290 
1422 
1536 


1651 
1656 


Period  1. 

From  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge. 


Ytar 
before 
Clwut 
4000 
before 
A.D. 

4004 


The  creation 

Eve,  tempted  by  the  serpeat,  disobeys  God, 
and  persuades  her  husband  Adam  to  diso- 
bedience also.    God  drives  them  out  of  pa- 
radise. 
Cain  born,  Adam's  eldest  son.  3998 

Abel  born,  Adam's  second  son.  3997 

Cain  kills  his  brother  Abel.  3876 

Seth  born,  son  of  Adam  and  Evo.  3874 

Enos  born,  son  of  .Seth.  3769 

Cainan  born,  son  of  Enos.  3679 

Mahalaleel  born,  eon  of  Cainan.  3609 

Jared  bom,  son  of  Mahalaleel.  3544 

Enoch  bom,  son  of  Jared.  3382 

Methuselah  born,  son  of  Enoch.  3317 

Lamech  bom,  son  of  Methuselah.  3130 

Adam  dies,  aged  930  years.  3074 

Enoch  translated :  he  had  lived  365  years.        301 
Seth  dies,  aged  912  years.  2962 

Noah  bom,  son  of  Lamech.  2948 

Enos  dies,  aged  905  years.  2864 

Cainan  dies,  aged  910  years.  2769 

Mahalaleel  dies,  aged  895  years.  2714 

Jared  dies,  aged  962  years.  2582 

God  infonns  Noah  of  the  futuie  deluge,  and  2468 
commissions  him  to  preach  repentance  to 
mankind,  120  years  before  the  deluge. 
Lamech  dies,  the  father  of  Noah,  aged  777  2353 

years. 
Methuselah  dies,  the  oldest  of  men,  aged  969  2349 
years,  in  the  year  of  the  deluge;  and  the 
same  year,  Noah,  being  600  years  old,  by 
divine  command  enters  the  ark. 


5411 


k\ 


Period  II. 

From  the  Deluge  to  the  Birth  of  Abraham. 

1657  Noah  and  his  family  quit  the  Ark.  He  offers 
sacrifices  of  thanksgiving.  God  appoints  the 
rainbow  as  a  pledge  that  he  would  send  no 
more  an  universal  deluge. 

1658  Arphaxad  bom,  the  son  of  Shem. 
1693  Salah  bom,  son  of  Arphaxad. 
1723  Hcber  born,  son  of  Salah. 

17.57  Phalcg  bom,  son  of  Ilcbcr. 

1770  The  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel. 

1770  The  confusion  of  languages,  and  dispersion  of 
the  nations. 

1771  The  beginning  of  the  Babylonian  or  Assyrian 
monarchy  by  Nimrod ;  and  of  the  Egyptian 
empire  by  Ham  the  father  of  Mizraim. 

The  trial  of  Job,  according  to  Dr.  Hales,  took 

place 
Reu  born,  the  son  of  Phalcg. 
Serug  bom,  son  of  Reu. 
Nahor  bom,  son  of  Serug 
Terah  bom,  the  son  of  Nahor. 
Haran  bom,  the  son  of  Terah. 
Noah  dies,  aged  950  years. 
Abram  bom,  the  son  of  Terah. 


2257 


2258 
2393 
2523 
265' 
97 
2857 

2857 


2787  1787 
89191819 
3049  1849 
3128  1878 
31981948 
2606  2006 
325812008 


Dr. 
Bala. 


5311 
5310 

5210 

5181 
4996  j 
4786 
4616 
4451 
4289 
4124 
3937 
4481 
3914 
4269 
3755 
4071 
3877: 
3721 
3489 
3275 


3184 
3155 


2347 


2346 
2311 
2281 
2247 
2234 


2233 


3154 


3153 
3018 
2888 
2754 
2614 
2554 

2554 


3268 
3318 


3333 


3334 


3341 
3344 


year 
of  the 
World 


2018 
2083 


2083 


2084 


2091 
2094 


3357 


3358 
3383 


3398 
3418 
3438 
3495 


3526 


2107 


2130 
2217 
2185 
2155 
2126 
2056 
1998 
1996 


2337 
2624 
2492 
2362 
2283 
2213 
2805 
2153 


Period  III. 

From  the  Birth  of  Abraham  to  the  Depar- 
ture of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  and 
thfir  Return  into  the  Land  of  Canaan. 

Sarai  bom,  wife  of  Abram. 

The  c»ll  of  Abram  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to 
Haran  in  Mesopotamia,  where  his  father 
Terah  died,  aged  205  years. 

The  second  call  of  Abram  from  Haran. — He 
comes  into  Canaan  with  Sarai  his  wife,  and 
Lot  his  nephew;  and  dwells  at  Sichem. 

Abram  goes  into  Egypt;  Pharaoh  lakes  his 
wife,  but  soon  restores  her  again.  Abram 
returns  from  Egypt ;  he  and  Lot  separate. 

Abram's  victory  over  the  five  kings,  and  rescue 
of  Lot. 

Sarai  gives  her  maid  Hagar,  for  a  wife,  to  her 
husband  Abram. 

Ishmael  bom,  the  son  of  Abram  and  Hagar. 
Abram  was  86  years  old.  (Gen.  xvi.  16.) 

The  new  covenant  of  the  Lord  with  Abraham 
(Gen.  xvii.) 

Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboira,  burnt 
by  fire  from  heaven.  Lot  is  preserved ;  re- 
tires to  Zoar ;  commits  incest  with  his  daugh- 
ters. 

Abraham  departs  from  the  plains  of  Mamre  to 
Beer-sheba.    Isaac  bom. 

Abraham  offers  his  son  Isaac  for  a  bumt-offer- 
ing. 

Sarah  dies,  aged  127  years. 

Isaac  marries  Rebekah. 

Jacob  and  Esau  born,  Isaac  being  60  years  old. 

Abraham  dies,  aged  175  years. 

Isaac  blesses  Jacob,  who  withdraws  into  Me- 
sopotamia, to  his  uncle  Laban ;  and  marries 
first  Leah,  and  then  Rachel. 

Joseph,  being  17  years  old,  tells  his  father 
Jacob  his  brethren's  faults;  they  hate  him, 
and  sell  him  to  strangers,  who  take  him  into 
Egypt-  Joseph  sold  again,  as  a  slave,  to 
Potiphar. 
2289  Pharaoh's  dreams  explained  by  Joseph,  who  is 

made  govemor  of  Egypt. 
2298  Joseph's  ten  brethren  come  into  Egypt  to  buy 
com.  Joseph  imprisons  Simeon. — His  breth- 
ren return;  Joseph  discovers  himself,  and 
engages  them  to  come  into  Egypt  with  their 
father  Jacob,  then  130  years  old. 
2433  A  revolution  in  Egypt-  The  Israelites  perse- 
cuted. 

Moses  born ;  exposed  on  '.he  banks  of  the  Nile ; 
and  found  by  Pharaoh's  daughter,  who 
adopts  him. 
2473  Moses  kills  an  Egyptian;  flees  into  Midian; 
marries  Zipporali,  the  daughter  of  Jethro: 
has  two  sons  by  her,  Gershon  and  Eliezer. 

According  to  archbishop  Usher,  the  trial  of 
Job  took  place 
376312513  Moses,  commissioned  by  God,  returns  into 
Egypt.  Pharaoh  refuses  to  set  the  Israelites 
at  liberty.  Moses  inflicts  ten  plagues  on 
Egypt;  after  which  the  Israel-tes  are  libe- 
rated. 
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Teat 

before 
Chritt 

4004 
before 

J.D. 


1986 
1917 


1921 


1920 


1913 
1910 


189' 


2108 
2133 


2148 
2168 
2186 
2245 


2276 


3539 
3548 


3683 


3723 


2143 
2093 


2078 


2077 


2070 
2067 


20541 


1896 
1871 


1858 
1836 
1818 
1759 


1728 


1715 
1706 


15^1 


1531 


1520 
1491 


2053 
2028 


2013 
1993 
1973 
1916 


1885 


1872 
1863 


1728 


1688 


1648 
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Dt.U. 

3763 


3764 
3765 


3803 


3803 


3804 
3811 


A.  M. 

2513 


2514 
2515 


2553 


2553 


2554 
2561 


Pharaoh  pursues  the  Israelites  with  his  army 
and  overtakes  them  at  Pi-hahiroth.  The 
waters  divided.  Israel  goes  through  on  dry 
ground.  The  Egyptians  drowned;  21st  of 
the  first  n^onth. 

The  delivery  of  the  law,  with  various  circum- 
stances of  terror,  &c. 

The  people  resolve  on  entering  Canaan,  but 
are  repulsed  by  the  Amalekites  and  the 
Canaanites.  Establishment  of  the  priest- 
hood, &c. 

The  sedition  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram, 
is  supposed  to  have  happened  about  this 
time. 

The  Israelites  enter  Canaan. 

The  death  of  Moses,  who  is  succeeded  by 
Joshua 

Joshua  sends  spies  to  Jericho. 


Period  IV. 

From  the  Return  of  the  Israelites  into  the 
Land  of  Canaan  to  the  Establishment  of 
the  Regal  State. 

The  people  pass  the  river  Jordan. — Joshua 
restores  circumcision. — Jericho  taken. — The 
Gibeonites  make  a  league  with  Joshua. — 
War  of  the  five  kings  against  Gibeon,  whom 
Joshua  defeats;  the  sun  and  moon  stand 
still. 

War  of  Joshua  against  the  kings  of  Canaan ; 
conquest  and  division  of  that  country,  &c. 

Joshua  renews  the  covenant  between  the 
Lord  and  the  Israelites. — Joshua  dies,  aged 
110  years. 

After  his  death  the  elders  govern  about  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  years,  during  which  time 
happen  the  wars  of  Judah  with  Adoni- 
bezek. 


s.c. 
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1490 


1451 


1451 


1451 
1443 
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1648 


1647 


1608 


1608 


1609 
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3849 


3985 


4045 
4189 


4259 


4.341 
4343 


4351 
4361 
4375 

4381 


4391 
4421 
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2599 


2469 


2519 
2663 


2723 


2745 

2747 


2755 

2785 
2819 

2825 


3001 
3029 


During  the  succeeding  anarchy  happened  the 
idolatry  of  Micah,  and  the  war  of  the  twelve 
tribes  against  Benjamin,  to  revenge  the  out- 
rage committed  on  the  wife  of  a  Levite. 

God  sends  his  prophets  in  vain  to  reclaim  the 
Hebrews.  lie  permits,  therefore,  that  they 
should  fall  into  slavery  under  their  enemies. 

Deborah,  Barak,  and  others  judge  the  Israel- 
ites. 

Gideon  delivers  Israel. 

Under  his  judicature  God  raises  up  Samson. 

The  actions  of  Samson. 

The  birth  of  Samuel. 


B.  c. 
1405 


1535 


1485 
1341 


1271 


Period  V. 

From  the  Establishment  of  the  Regal  State 
to  the  Babylonish  Captivity. 

The  Israelites  ask  a  king  of  Samuel. — Saul  is 
appointed  and  consecrated  king. 

War  of  the  Philistines  against  Saul,  who,  hav- 
ing disobeyed  Samuel's  orders,  is  rejected 
by  God. 

Saul's  second  offence. 

David  succeeds  to  Saul  on  the  throne  of  Israel. 

Absalom's  rebellion  against  his  father  David 
quashed. — ^The  restoration  of  David. 

Adonijah  aspires  to  the  kingdom.  David 
causes  his  son  Solomon  to  be  crowned,  who 
is  proclaimed  king  by  all  Israel. 

The  death  of  David,  aged  70  years. 

Solomon  reigns  alone,  having  reigned  about 
six  months  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father  Da- 
vid.   He  reigned  in  all  40  years. 

The  temple  of  Solomon  finished,  being  seven 
years  and  a  half  in  building. — Its  dedication 

The  death  of  Solomon,  succession  of  Reho- 
boam,  and  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  Jero- 
boam the  son  of  Nebat  acknowledged  king 
of  the  ten  tribes. 


1366 
1222 


1152 


1259 
1257 


1249 
1219 
1185 

1179 


1003 
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1561 


1110 
1108 


1100 
1070 
1036 

1030 


1020 
991 
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4422 


4424 
4438 

4439 

4441 

4471 
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3030 


3032 
3046 

3047 

3049 

3064 


4482 


4514 
4515 


4517 
4515 


3090 


3107 
3108 


3115 
311 


Kings  of  Judah,  for  388  years. 

Rehoboam,  intending  to  subdue  the  ten  tribes, 
is  commanded  to  forbear. 


Rehoboam  gives  himself  up  to  impiety. 

Rehoboam  dies.  Abijam  succeeds  him ;  reigns 
three  years. 

Abijam's  victory  over  Jeroboam;  who  loses 
many  thousands  of  his  troops. 

Abijam  dies.  Asa  succeeds  him,  and  sup- 
presses idolatry  in  Judah. 

Asa  engages  Ben-hadad,  king  of  Syria,  to  make 
an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  to  force  Baasha  to  quit  his 
imdertaking  at  Ramah. 


Death  of  Asa,  who  is  succeeded  by  Jehosha- 
phat.    He  expels  superstitious  worship. 


Elijah  removed  from  this  world  in  a  fiery  cha- 
riot. 

Jchoshaphat  accompanies  Ahab  in  his  expedi- 
tion against  Ramoth  Gilead ;  where  he  nar- 
rowly escapes  a  great  danger. 

Jehoshaphat  equips  a  fleet  for  Ophir;  Ahaziah 
king  of  Israel  partaking  of  the  design,  the 
fleet  is  destroyed  by  tempest 


Jehoshaphat  dies;  Jehoram  succeeds  him. 

Jehoram,  at  the  importunity  of  his  wife  Atha- 
liab,  introduces  into  Judah  the  worship  of 
Baal.  He  is  smitten  by  God  with  an  in- 
curable distemper  in  his  bowels ;  makes  his 
son  Ahaziah  viceroy,  or  associate  in  his 
kingdom.    Jehoram  dies. 
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967 
954 

953 

951 

936 


910 


893 

892 


885 
884 
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990 


987 
973 

972 

970 

940 


929 


897 
896 


904 
896 


Or.B'. 

4422 


4439 
4413 
4445 

4468 
4469 

4469 

4473 

4480 

4503 

4504 
4506 

4507 
4508 


J.  M. 

3030 


3047 
3050 
3052 

3074 
3075 

3075 

3079 

3086 

3096 

3103 
3107 

3108 
3109 


Kings  of  Israel,  for  S54  years. 
Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat,  the  first  king  of  Is- 
rael, or  of  the  revolted  ten  tribes. — He  abo- 
lishes the  worship  of  the  Lord,  and  sets  up 
the  golden  calves. 


Jeroboam    overcome    by   Abijam,   who   kills 

500,000  men. 
Jeroboam  dies ;  Nadab  his  son  succeeds ;  reigns 

two  years. 
Nadab  dies ;  Baasha  succeeds  him. 


Baasha  dies;  Elah  his  son  succeeds  him. 
Elah  killed  by  Zimri,  who  usurps  the  kingdom 

seven  days. 
Omri  besieges  Zimri  in  Tirzah ;  he  burns  him 

self  in  the  palace. 
Omri  builds  Samaria ;  makes  it  the  seat  of  his 

kingdom. 
Omri  dies ;  Ahab  his  son  succeeds. 


The  prophet  Elijah  presents  himself  before 

Ahab,  and  causes  the  false  prophets  of  Baal 

to  be  slain. 
Gives  the  prophetic  unction  to  Elisha. 
Ben-hadad  king  of  Syria  besieges  Samaria  ;  is 

forced  to  quit  it. 
Ahab  wars  against  Ramoth  Gilead  ;  is  killed 

in  disguise.    Ahaziah  succeeds. 

Ahaziah,  falling  from  the  lattice  of  his  house, 
is  dangerously  wounded,  and  dies ;  Jehoram 
his  brother  succeeds  him,  and  makes  war 
against  Moab. 

Elisha  foretells  victory  to  the  army  of  Israel, 
and  procures  water  in  abundance. 
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946 

926 
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921 

914 

904 
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990 


972 
968 
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943 
942 
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938 

931 

908 

905 
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899 
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4515 

14510 


4522 
4562 
4563 

4591 

4602 


A.  M. 

3117 
3120 

3126 
3164 
3165 

3178 

3189 


1^ 


4654 


4669 
4670 


,4671 


Kings  of  Judah. 

Ahaziah  reigas  but  one  year. 

Joash  or  Jehoash  born. 

Homer  the  Greek  poet  flourishes. 

Ahaziah  accompanies  Jehorara  king  of  Israel 

to  the  sioge  of  Ramoth  Gilead.     lie  is  slain 

l)y  Jehu. 
Athaliah   kills  all  the  royal  family;   usur(>s 

the   kingdom.    Jehoash  is   preserved  and 

k«pt  secretly  in  the  temple  six  years. 
Jehoiada  the  high-priest  sets  Jehoash  on  the 

throne  of  Judah,  and  slays  Athaliah. 

Zechariah  the  liigh-|>riest,  son  of  Jehoiada, 
killed  in  the  tomplo  by  order  of  Jehoash. 

Hazael  king  of  Syria  wars  against  Jehoash. 

Ilazael  returns  against  Jehoash;  and  forces 
large  sums  from  him.  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  23.) 

Jehoash  dies ;  and  is  succeeded  by  Amaziah. 


Amaziah  wars  against  Jehoash  king  of  Israel ; 
is  defeated  by  him. 


Amaziah  dies;  Uzziah  or  Azariah  succeeds 

him. 
Isaiah  and  Amos  prophesy  in  Judah  under 

this  reign. 


3246 


3261 
3262 


3263 


4686 


3278 


Uzziah  dies ;  Jotham  his  son  succeeds, 
laaiah  sees  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  (Isa.  vi.) 
Isaiah  and  Hosea  continue  to  prophesy. 


Rezin  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel, 
invade  Judah. 

Jotham  dies ;  Ahaz  succeeds  him.  Rezin  king 
of  Syria,  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  continue 
their  hostilities  against  Judah. 

Isaiah  foretells  to  Ahaz  the  birth  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  o  speedy  deliverance  from  the 
two  kings  his  enemies.  Nevertheless,  the 
year  following  they  return  again  and  spoil 
nis  country. 

Ahaz  invites  to  his  assistance  Tiglaih-pileser 
king  of  Assyria,  and  submits  to  pay  him 
tribute. 


Ahaz  king  of  Judah  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by 
his  son  Hezekiah,  who  restores  the  worship 
of  the  Lord  in  Judoea,  which  Ahaz  had 
almost  entirely  subverted. 


B.C. 
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Jt.  M. 

88-1 

896 

4515 

3119 

879 

895 

4516 

3120 

878 

889 

836 

849 

4544 

3148 

835 

848 

45C1 

3165 

4579 

3108 

822 

820 

4*70 

3178 

4577 

3179 

810 

809 

4640 

3232 

4640 

3232 

4641 

3233 

4653 
4655 

3243 
3245 

754 

757 

4665 

3254 

737 

742 

736 

741 

735 

740 

4673 

3264 

4683 

3265 

4687 

3276 

722 

725 

4692 

3279 

Kings  of  Israel. 
Samaria  besieged  by  Ben-hadad  king  of  Syria. 

Ben-hadad   and  his   army,  seized  with   a 

panic,  flee  during  the  night 
Elisha,  goin^  to  Damascus,  foretells  the  death 

of  Ben-hndad,  and  the  reign  of  Hazael. 

Jehorara  marches  with  Ahaziah  against  Ra- 
moth Gilead ;  is  dangerously  wounded,  and 
carried  to  Jezreel. 

Jehu  rebels  against  Jehoram ;  kills  him,  and 
usurps  the  tnrone. 

Jehu  dies;  Jehoahaz  his  son  succeeds  him. 


Jehoahaz  dies.  Joash,  cr  Jehoash,  whom  he 
had  associated  with  himself  on  the  throne 
A.  H.  3162,  succeeds  him. 

Hazael  king  of  Syria  dies;  and  Ben  hadad 
succeeds  him. 

Jehoash  wars  against  Ben-hadad. 

Jehoash  obtains  a  great  victory  over  Amaziah 
king  of  Judah. 

Jehoash  king  of  Israel  dies;  Jirotx>am  II.  suc- 
ceeds him. 

Jonah,  Hosea,  and  Amos  in  Israel,  prophesy 
during  this  reign. 


Jeroboam  II.  dies ;  Zachariah  his  son  succeeds 

him. 
The  chronology  of  this  reign  is  very  per- 
plexed. 
Zachariah  killed  by  Shallum,  after  reigning 

six  months. 
Shallum  reigns  one  month ;  is  killed  by  Me- 

nahem. 
Pul  (or  Sardanapalus)  king  of  Assyria  invades 

Israel ;    Menahem    becomes    tributary    to 

him. 
Menahem  dies ;  Pekahiah  his  son  succeeds. 
Pekahiah  assassinated  by  Pekah,  son  of  Re- 

maliah. 


Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  and  Belesis,  go- 
vernor of  Babylonia,  besiege  Sardanapalus 
king  of  Assyria  in  Nineveh,  who,  after  a 
siege  of  three  years,  bums  himself  in  his 
palace,  with  all  his  riches  Arbaces  is 
acknowledged  king  ot  Mcdi»  and  Belesis 
of  Babylon. 


Tiglath-pileser  defeats  and  slays  Rezin  king 
of  Damascus;  enters  the  land  of  Israel,  and 
takes  many  cities  and  captives,  chiefly 
from  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh.    The  first  captivity  of  Israel. 

Hoshea  son  of  Elah  slays  Pekah,  and  usurps 
the  kingdom. 

Shalmaneser  succeeds  Tiglath-pileser  king 
of  Nineveh. 


Hoshea  makes  an  alliance  with  So  king  of 
Egypt,  and  endeavours  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  Shalmaneser,  who  besieges  Sama- 
ria; lakes  it  after  three  years'  siege,  and 
carries  beyond  the  Euphrates  the  tribes 
that  Tiglath-pileser  had  not  already  carried 
into  captivity;  and  puts  an  end  to  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  after  it  had  subsisted  two 
hundred  and  fifty-four  years. 
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852 

835 
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821 
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779 


768 
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757 
755 
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884 


867 

850 
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792 


771 
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758 


756 


736 


735 
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4G9G 


4702 


4G87 
4715 
4734 
4740 

4758 

I 

I4770 

14772 
4803 


4809 


4813 
4815 


4816 


4821 
4823 
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3285 


3291 


3292 
3306 
3323 
3329 
3347 
3361 


3363 
3376 


3394 


3398 


3402 
3404 


3405 


3410 
3412 


4826 


3415 


Judah  alone. 

On  the  death  of  Shalmaneser,  Sennacherib 
succeeds  him,  and  invades  Judah,  and 
takes  several  cities. 

Hezekiah's  sickness  and  miraculous  cure. 
He  gives  money  to  Sennacherib,  wlio  still 
conimues  his  war  against  him.  He  sends 
Rabshakeh  to  Jerusalem,  and  marches  him- 
self against  Tirhakah  king  of  Cush  or  Ara- 
bia. Returning  into  Judaea,  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  destroys  many  thousands  of  his 
army ;  he  retires  to  Nineveh,  where  he  is 
slain  by  his  sons. 

Esar-haddon  succeeds  Sennacherib. 

Micah  the  Morasthite,  and  Nahum,  prophesy. 

Hezekiah  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Manas- 
seh. 

Esar-haddon  becomes  master  of  Babylon;  re- 
unites the  empires  of  Assyria  and  Chaldsea. 

Manasseh  taken  by  the  Chaldaeans,  and  car- 
ried to  Babylon. 

The  war  of  Holofernes,  who  is  slain  in  Judaea 
by  Judith. 

Manasseh  dies.  He  returned  into  Judaea  a 
considerable  time  before,  but  the  period  is 
not  exactly  known;  Amon  succeeds  him; 
reigns  two  years. 

Amon  dies ;  Josiah  succeeds  him. 

Jeremiah  begins  to  prophesy,  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Josiah. 

Josiah  opposes  the  expedition  of  Necho  king 
of  Egypt  against  Carchemish,  is  mortallv 
wounded,  and  dies  at  Jerusalem.  Jeremiah 
composes  lamentations  on  his  death. 

Jehoahaz  is  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  peo- 
ple; but  Necho,  returning  from  Carche- 
mish, deposes  him,  and  installs  Eliakim,  or 
Jehoiakim,  his  brother,  son  of  Josiah. 

Nebuchadnezzar  besieges  and  takes  Jerusa- 
lem; leaves  Jehoiakim  there,  on  condition 
of  paying  him  a  large  tribute.  Daniel  and 
his  companions  led  captive  to  Babylon. 

Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  of  a  great  statue 
explained  by  Daniel. 

Jehoiakim  revolts  against  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  sends  an  army  from  Chaldaea,  Syria, 
and  Moab,  which  ravages  Judaea,  and 
brings  away  3023  Jews  to  Babylon,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  Jehoiakim. 

Cyrus  bom,  son  of  Cambyses  and  Mandane. 

Jehoiakim  revolts  a  second  time  against  Ne- 
buchadnezzar; is  taken,  put  to  death,  and 
cast  to  the  fowls  of  the  air. 

Jehoiachin  or  Coniah,  or  Jeconiah  succeeds 
him.  Nebuchadnezzar  besieges  him  in 
Jerusalem,  and  takes  him,  after  he  had 
reigned  three  months  and  ten  days.  He  is 
carried  to  Babylon,  with  part  of  the  people. 
Mordecai  is  among  the  captives. 

Zedekiah,  his  uncle,  is  left  at  Jerusalem  in 
his  place. 

Ezekicl  begins  to  prophesy  in  Chaldaea. 

Zedekiah  takes  secret  measures  with  the  king 
of  Egypt,  and  revolts  against  the  Chaldae- 
ans. Nebuchadnezzar  marches  against  Je- 
rusalem; besieges  it;  quits  the  siege  to 
repel  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  comes  to  as- 
sist Zedekiah ;  returns  to  the  siege.  Jere- 
miah continues  prophesying  during  the 
whole  of  the  siege,  which  continued  almost 
three  years.  Ezekiel  also  describes  the 
same  siege  in  Chaldaea. 

Jerusalem  taken  on  the  ninth  day  of  the 
fourth  month  (July),  the  11th  year  of  Zede- 
kiah. Zedekiah,  endeavouring  to  flee  by 
night,  is  taken,  and  brought  to  Ribla,  to 
Nebuchadnezzar;  his  eyes  are  put  out,  and 
he  is  carried  to  Babylon. 

Jerusalem  and  the  temple  burnt;  seventh  day 
of  the  fourth  month. 

The  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and  Judasa  carried 
captive  beyond  the  Euphrates;  the  poorer 
classes  only  left  in  the  land. 
Thus  ends  the  kingdom  of  Judaea,  after 
it    had   subsisted   four    hundred    and 
sixty-eight  years,  from  the  beginning 
of  tlie  reign  of  David :  and  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  years  from  the 
separation  of  Judah  and  the  ten  tribes. 
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709 


708 
696 
677 
671 
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641 

639 

608 
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598 
596 


595 


590 


588  586 


4827 


4858 
4860 

4875 


4876 
4882 
4890 
4895 
4926 

4928 
4947 
4948 
4951 
4954 

4958 

4988 
4991 


3416 


344 

3449 
3464 


3465 
3471 

3479 
3484 
3515 

3517 
3536 
3537 
3340 
3543 

3547 

3577 
3580 


4991 

4998 
5038 
6070 


5090 
6111 
5120 
5135 
5161 
5194 
5216 
5236 
5237 


5247 

5261 
5258 
5268 
5275 
5305 
5306 
5333 
5342 
5342 


3580 
3587 
3627 
3659 


3679 
3700 
3709 
3724 
3750 
3783 
3805 
3825 
3827 


3837 

3840 
3847 
3857 
3864 
3894 
3895 
3922 
3931 
931 


5348  3937 


Period  VI. 

Frcm  the  Babylonish  Captivity  to  JVche- 

miah's  Reform. 

The  beginning  of  the  seventy  years'  captivity 
Ibretoid  by  Jeremiah.  Gedaliah  made  go- 
vernor of  the  remains  of  the  people.  He  is 
slain. 

Median  and  1'ersian  1)v nasty. 

Darius  the  Mede. 

Cyrus  the  Persian. 

Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus,  who  hfis  the  Jews 

at  liberty,  and  permits  them  to  return  into 

Judaea  under  Zorobabei.     Joshua,  the  first 

high-priest,  in  the  same  year. 
The  second  temple  begun. 
Death  of  Cyrus;  Cambyses  reigns. 
Darius  Hystaspes. 
The  temple  finished. 
Death   of  Darius ;   Xerxes   succeeds   to  the 

throne. 
Jehoiakim  high-priest. 
Artaxerxes  succeeds  Darius. 
He  stops  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem. 
Artaxerxes  marries  Esther. 
He  sends  Ezra  to  Jerusalem,  with  several 

priests  and  Levites. 
Eliashib  high-priest. 
Nehemiah  governor  of  Judaea. 
Darius  Nothus. 

Nehemiah's  reform  among  the  Jews 
End  of  the  Old  Testament  canon. 


Period  VII. 

From  JVehemiaK' a  Reform  to  the  Birth  of 
John  the  Baptist. 

Persian  Dynasty. 

Jewish  High-priests. 

Eliashib. 
Joiada  or  Judas. 
Jonathan  or  John. 
Jaddua  or  Jaddus. 

Macedo-Grecian  Dynasty. 

Jevaish  High-priests. 

Onias  I. 

Simon  the  Just. 

Eleazar. 

Manasses. 

Onias  II. 

Simon  II. 

Onias  III. 

Jesus  or  Jason. 

Onias  or  Menelaus. 

Asmon^an  Princes  or  Maccabees. 

Judas  Maccabaeus. 

Jachim  or  Alcimus,  high-priest 

Jonathan. 

He  is  appointed  high-priest. 

Simon. 

John  Hyrcanus. 

Aristobulus  and  Antigonus. 

Alexander  Jannaeus. 

Queen  Alexandra. 

Hyrcanus  II. 

Aristobulus  II. 

Roman  Dynasty. 


Pompey  takes  Jerusalem. 
Hyrcanus  II.  again. 
5371  3960  Antigonus. 

6373  3963  Idumcean  king,  Herod  the  Great. 
5411  4000  John  the  Baptist  born  six  months  before  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  birth  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  took  place  a.  m.  4000  according 
to  the  vulgar  era ;  but  its  true  date  ac- 
cording to  Calmet  is  a.  m.  4004,  and 
A.  M.  5411  according  to  Dr.  Hales. 
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PART  II. 

A  Table  of  the  Principal  Events  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  ana 

the  Completion  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament. 


Jl.  M, 

4000  The  nativity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  circumcision,  purification,  ar,d  prc«entation 

of  Christ  in  the  temple. 
Arohelaus,  Eihnarch  of  Judtta. 


4012  Christ  visits  the  temple 

4032  Tlie  ministry  of  Jolm  the  Baptist. 

4033  Tlie  baptism  and  temptation  of  Christ. 
FiR.ST  Passovkr. — Christ  purges  the  temple,  and 

preaches  in  J udaia  — Imprisonment  of  John  the 
Bapiisl. 

4034  Seco.s'o  Passover. — The  twelve  apostles  sent 
foriii.    John  ihe  Baptist  beheaded. 

4035  Third  Passover. — Seventy  disciples  sent  (brth. 
Transfiguration  of  Jesus  Christ. 

403G  FouRMM  Passover. — The  crucifixion, deatli,  resur- 
rection, and  ascension  of  Christ. 
Feast  of  Pentecost. — Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
4037  The  churcii  increased. 
]4038  The  ciiurch  multiplied. 

4039  The  martyrdom  of  Stephen. — First  Jewish  perse- 
cution of  the  church. 

4040  Conversion  of  Paul. 
The  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew  probably  written 

about  this  time. 
4044  Herod  Agrippa,  king  of  Judsea. 
4047  Second  Jewish  persecution  of  the  church. 
4061  Paul  imprisoned  at  Jerusalem. 

4063  He  is  sent  to  Rome,  and  shipwrecked  at  Malta. 

4064  He  arrives  at  Rome,  and  continues  there  a  pri- 
soner two  years. 

The  General  Epistle  of  James,  and  the  Greek 
Gospel  of  Matthew  written  about  this  time. 

4065  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians. 
Epistles  to  the  Colossians,  Ephesians,  and  Phile- 
mon. 

Martyrdom  of  James  the  Less,  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

4066  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Hebrews,  written  from  Italy 
soon  after  he  was  set  at  liberty. 

Luke  writes  his  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles in  this  or  the  following  year. 

4066  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Titus,  and  his  first  Epistle  to 
Timothy. 

Mark  writes  his  Gospel  about  this  time. 

4067  Paul  comes  out  of  Italy  into  Judsea:  visits  the 
churches  in  Crete,  Ephesus,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece. 

Peter  writes  his  first  Epistle,  probably,  from  Rome. 

4068  Peter  writes  his  second  Epistle,  probably,  froit; 
Rome,  about  the  beeirming  of  this  year. 

Several  prodigies  at  Jerusalem,  this  year,  during 
the  passover. 

Paul  goes  to  Rome  the  last  time;  is  thero  put  into 
prison ;  also  Peter. 

Second  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy. 

The  Epistle  of  Jude  written  in  this  or  the  follow- 
ing year. 

4069  The  martyrdom  of  Paul  and  Peter  at  Rome. 
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65 


66 
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4069 


66 


4070 


4071 


4073 


4074 


4098 
4100 


Cestius  GalluB  governor  of  Syria  comes  to  Jerusa- 
lem ;  enumerates  the  Jews  at  the  passover. 

Disturbances  at  Cassarea,  and  at  Jerusalem. 

Florus  puts  several  Jews  to  death. 

Tlie  Jews  rise,  and  kill  the  Roman  garrison  at 
Jerusalem. 

A  massacre  of  the  Jews  at  Caisarea  and  Palestine. 

All  the  Jews  of  Scythopolis  slain  in  one  night 

Cestius  governor  of  Syria  comes  into  Judtea. 

He  besieges  the  temj)le  of  Jerusalem;  retires;  is 
defeated  by  the  Jews. 

The  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  seeing  a  war  about 
to  break  out,  retire  to  Pella,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Agriopa,  beyond  Jordan. 

Vespasian  appointed  by  Nero  for  the  Jewish  war. 

Josephus  made  governor  of  Galilee. 

Vespasian  sends  his  son  Titus  to  Alexandria; 
comes  himself  to  Antioch,  and  forms  a  numerous 
army. 

Vespasian  enters  Judwa;  subdues  Galilee. 

Tiberias  and  Tarichea,  which  had  revolted  against 
Agrippa,  reduced  to  obedience  by  Vespasian. 

Divisions  in  Jerusalem. 

The  Zealots  seize  the  temple,  commit  violences  in 
Jerusalem,  and  send  for  the  Idumajans  to  suc- 
cour Jerusalem. 

Vespasian  takes  all  the  places  of  strength  in  Judoea 
about  Jerusalem. 

Simon  son  of  Gioras  ravages  Juda;a  and  the  south 
of  Idumtea. 

In  this  or  the  following  year  John  writes  his  three 
Epistles. 

Titus  marches  against  Jerusalem  to  besiege  it. 

Comes  down  before  Jerusalem  some  days  before 
the  passover. 

The  factions  unite  at  first  against  the  Romans,  but 
afterwards  divide  again. 

Tlic  Romans  lake  the  first  enclosure  of  Jerusalem; 
then  the  second ;  they  make  a  wall  all  round 
the  city,  which  is  reduced  to  distress  by  famine. 

July  17.  The  perpetual  sacrifice  ceases  in  the 
temple. 

The  Romans  become  masters  of  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  set  fire  to  the  galleries. 

A  Roman  soldier  sets  the  temple  on  fire,  notwith- 
standing Titus  commands  the  contrary. 

The  Romans,  being  now  masters  of  the  city  and 
temple,  offer  sacrifices  to  their  gods. 

The  last  enclosure  of  the  city  taken. 

Titus  demolishes  the  temple  to  its  verj-  founda- 
tion. 

He  also  demolishes  the  city,  reserving  the  towers 
of  Hippicos,  Phazael,  and  Mariamne. 

Titus  returns  to  Rome  with  his  father  Vespasian; 
they  triumph  over  Judsea. 

John  oanished  to  Patmos. 

John  liberated  from  exile. 

John  writes  his  Gospel  and  Revelation  about  this 
time. 
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Grotto  at  Nazareth,  said  to  have  been  the  House  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 


No.  I. 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL,  HISTORICAL,  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL 

INDEX 

OF   THE    PRINCIPAL    PERSONS,    NATIONS,    COUNTRIES,    AND    PLACES, 
MENTIONED    IN    THE    HOLY    SCRIPTURES. 


Chi*  Index  it  compiled  from  the  works  of  Calmct,  Roland,  Wells,  Chompri,  Gesenius,  ScMeusner,  Robinson  (of  Andover,  N.  A.),  Sertetji. 
Coqueret,  Macbean,  Drs.  Whitby,  Hales,  and  Parish,  M.  Anquetil,  and  various  other  writers  and  commentators,  who  have  treated  o* 
Sacred  History,  Biography,  ana  Geography  ;  and  also  from  the  Travels  in  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor,  of  Bishop  Pococke,  the  Rev.  Dr 
E.  D.  Cltrke,  Lieutenant-colonel  Leake,  the  Hon.  Capt.  Keppel,  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  W.  Jowett,  Connor, 
Hartley,  and  Arundell,  Messrs.  Buckingham  and  Came,  and  of  Dr.  Robert  Richardson,  who  explored  various  parts  of  the  East,  in 
company  tvith  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  in  the  years  1816 — 1818.  Those  names  of  persons  and  places  cmly  are  omitted  which 
occur  but  seldom  in  the  Bible,  and  of  which  nothing  more  is  known  than  appears  in  the  passages  where  they  occur. 


AB 

Aauon,  the  son  of  Amram  and  Jochebcd,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi 
(Exod.  vi.  20.),  was  born  three  years  before  his  brother  Moses. 
The  Scripture  is  silent  respecting  every  thing  vvliich  preceded  his 
call  to  be  the  spokesman  or  interpreter  of  Moses  before  Pharaoh, 
ting  of  Egypt.  From  this  time  (the  eighty-third  year  of  his 
age),  Aaron  was  the  associate  of  Moses  in  all  the  transactions  of 
the  Israelites,  until  his  death  on  Mount  Hor,  b.  c.  1452,  in  the 
hundred  and  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  fortieth 
year  after  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  (Num. 
xxxiii.  38,  39.)  Aaron  was  the  first  high-priest  of  the  Jews; 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  pontifical  office  and  dignity  by  his  son 
Elcazar.  (Deut.  x.  6.)  For  an  account  of  Aaron's  conduct  in 
the  allair  of  the  golden  calf,  see  p.  130.  of  this  volume. 

An,  the  eleventh  month  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
fifth  month  of  their  ecclesiastical  year.  For  the  festivals  and 
fasts  observed  by  the  Jews  in  this  month,  see  p.  76. 

Ababdox  (Heb.),or  Apolltox  (Gr.),  that  is,  the  Destroyer: 
the  name  of  the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit.  (Rev.  ix.  II.) 

Abana  and  Phahpaii,  two  rivers  of  Damascus,  mentioned  in 
-  Kings  V.  12.  The  valley  of  Damascus,  which  lay  between 
Libanus  ai.d  Anti-Libanus,  was  watered  by  five  rivers,  of  which 
ihese  were  the  two  principal.  Both  descended  from  Mount  Her- 
eon. The  Pharpar  flowed  by  the  walls  of  Damascus :  the 
Abana  flowed  through  the  city,  and  divided  i*  i"to  two  parts. 
These  rivers  are  not  now  to  be  distinguished. 
^''>1— 11  3  E 


AB 

Abaiiim,  mountains  of,  notice  of,  31. 

Abdok,  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel;  he  succeeded  Elon,  and 
governed  the  Israelites  eight  years.  He  had  forty  sons  and  thirty 
grandsons,  who  rode  on  seventy  asses.  He  was  buried  in  Pira- 
thon,  in  the  land  of  Ephraim.  (Judg.  xii.  13 — 15.) 

Abdox,  the  name  of  a  Levitical  city,  situated  in  the  canton 
allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  given  to  the  Lerites  of  the 
family  of  Gershon. 

Abedxego,  a  Chaldee  name,  given  by  the  king  of  Babylon's 
officer  to  Azariah,  one  of  Daniel's  companions.  He  was  thrown 
into  a  fiery  furnace,  with  Shadrach  and  Meshach,  for  refusing  to 
adore  the  statue  erected  by  the  command  of  Nebuchadnezzar ; 
but  both  he  and  his  companions  were  miraculously  preserved. 
(Dan.  iii.) 

Abel,  the  second  son  of  Adam,  and  the  first  shepherd:  he 
was  murdered  by  his  elder  brother  Cain,  through  envy  ,  oecauM 
his  sacrifice,  offered  in  faith,  was  accepted  by  God,  being  (it  u 
supposed)  consumed  by  celestial  fire,  while  the  offering  of  Cair 
was  rejected.  (Gen.  iv.  2 — 8.     Heb.  xi    I.) 

Abel,  the  name  of  several  cities  in  Palestine;  viz. 

1.  Abel-beth-maachah,  or  Abel-maix,  a  city  in  thenorthea 
part  of  the  canton  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  Hither  fle 
Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri,  when  pursued  by  the  forces  of  kin^ 
David  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  in  order  that  they  might  escape  th 
inttKsa  of  a  siege,  cut  oflf  Sheba'.s  head,  which  they  threw  (r» 
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the  wall  to  Joab  (2  Sam.  xx.  14 — 22.)  About  eighty  years 
after,  it  w  as  taken  and  ravaged  by  Benhadad  king  of  Syria.  ( 1 
Kings  XV.  20.)  About  two  hundred  years  after  this  event,  it 
was  captured  and  sacked  by  Tiglath-pileser,  who  carried  the 
inhabitants  captive  into  Assyria.  (2  Kings  xv.  29.)  This  place 
was  subsequently  rebuilt ;  and,  according  to  Josephus,  became, 
under  the  name  of  Abila,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Abi- 
lene. 

2.  Abel-keuamim,  the  place  ox  plain  of  the  vineyards  (Judg. 
xi.  33.),  a  village  of  the  Ammonites,  where  they  were  discom- 
fited by  Jephthah.  According  to  Eusebius,  it  abounded  in  his 
time  with  vineyards,  and  was  six  Roman  miles  from  Rabbath 
Ammon. 

3.  Abex-meholah  was  the  native  country  of  Elisha.  (1  Kings 
xix.  16.)  It  could  not  be  far  from  Scythopolis.  (iv.  12.)  Euse- 
bius places  it  in  the  great  plain,  sixteen  miles  from  Scythopolis, 
south.  Not  far  from  hence,  Gideon  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
Midianites.  (Judg.  vii.  22.) 

4.  Abel-misraim  (the  mourning  of  the  Egyptians)  was  for- 
merly called  the  floor  of  Atad.  (Gen.  1.  1 1.)  Jerome  and  some 
others  after  him  believe  this  to  be  the  place  afterwards  called 
Bethagla,  at  some  distance  from  Jericho  and  Jordan,  west. 

5.  Abel-shittim  was  a  town  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  beyond 
Jordan,  opposite  Jericho.  According  to  Josephus,  Abel-Shittim, 
or  Abela,  as  he  calls  it,  was  sixty  furlongs  from  Jordan.  Euse- 
bius says,  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Peor.  Moses 
encamped  at  Abel-Shittim  before  the  Hebrew  army  passed  the 
Jordan,  under  Joshua.  (Num.  xxxiii.  49.  xxv.  1.)  Here,  the 
Israelites  fell  into  idolatry,  and  worshipped  Baal-Peor,  seduced 
by  Balak;  and  here  God  severely  punished  them  by  the  hands  of 
the  Levites.  (Num.  xxv.  1,  2,  &c.)  This  city  is  often  called 
Shittim  only.  (Antiq.  lib.  iv.  cap.  7.  and  v.  1.,  and  de  Bello,  lib. 
V.  cap.  3.) 

Abez,  a  town  in  the  canton  of  the  tribe. of  Issachar.  Josh. 
lix.  20. 

Abiahw — 1.  The  second  son  of  Samuel,  who  intrusted  to  him 
and  his  brother  Joel  the  administration  of  justice,  which  they 
executed  so  ill,  that  the  elders  of  Israel  came  to  the  prophet  and 
demanded  of  him  a  king.  (1  Sam.  viii.  2—5.) — 2.  A  priest  of 
the  posterity  of  Aaron,  and  the  founder  of  a  sacerdotal  family. 
When  all  the  priests  were  divided  into  twenty-four  classes,  the 
eighth  class  was  denominated  from  him  the  class  of  Abia.  ( 1 
Chron.  xxiv.  10.)  To  this  class  belonged  Zechariah,  the  father 
of  John  the  Baptist.  (Luke  i.  5.) 

Abiatuak,  the  son  of  Abimelech,  the  tenth  high-priest  of  the 
Jews.  Escaping  from  the  massacre  of  the  priests  at  Nob,  he 
joined  the  party  of  David,  and  continued  in  the  pontificate  until 
the  reign  of  Solomon  :  by  whom  he  was  deprived  of  his  office, 
for  having  embraced  the  faction  of  Adonijah. 

Abib,  the  name  of  the  seventh  month  of  the  Jewish  civil 
year,  and  the  first  of  their  ecclesiastical  year.  It  was  also  called 
Nisan.  For  an  account  of  the  fasts  or  festivals  occurring  in  this 
month,  see  p.  76. 

Abigail. — 1.  The  wife  of  Nabal,  of  Carmel ;  by  her  prudence 
and  address,  she  averted  the  wrath  of  David  against  her  husband, 
who  had  churlishly  refused  him  succours  during  his  distress  in 
consequence  of  the  persecutions  of  Saul.  On  the  death  of  Nabal, 
she  became  the  wife  of  David.  (1  Sara,  xxv.) — 2.  The  sister  of 
David.  (1  Chron.  ii.  16,  17.) 

Abihu,  the  son  of  Aaron  and  Elisheba,  who  was  consumed, 
together  with  his  brother  Nadab,  by  a  flash  of  fire  sent  from  God, 
for  offering  incense  with  strange  fire,  instead  of  taking  it  from 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  (Lev.  x.  1,  2.)  This  severity  of  pun- 
ishment was  necessary  towards  the  first  transgressors  of  the 
divine  law,  in  order  to  deter  others  from  the  same  offence,  and  to 
Increase  the  reverential  awe  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  It  would 
seem  that  Nadab  and  Abihu  were  betrayed  into  this  act  of  pre- 
sumption by  intemperance  at  the  feast  upon  the  feast-oflerings  : 
for,  immediately  after,  and  in  consequence  of  their  fate,  Moses 
prohibited  the  priests  from  drinking  wine  and  strong  drink,  when 
they  approached  the  sanctuary.  (Mant  and  D'Oyly,  on  Lev.  x.) 
Abijah,  the  son  of  Jeroboam  I.  king  of  Israel,  a  young  prince 
of  promising  hopes,  who  is  supposed  to  have  shown  himself 
averse  firom  his  father's  idolatry,  and  died  early.  (1  Kings  xiv.) 

Abijah,  or  Abijam,  the  son  and  successor  of  Rehoboam  king 
of  Judah.  He  reigned  thirty-three  years ;  a  wicked  prince,  who 
imitated  the  impiety  and  misconduct  of  his  father. 

Abijah,  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Ahaz,  and  the  mother  of 
Hezekiah  king  of  Judah. 


AC 

Abila.     See  Abel-betii->iaachau. 

Abilene,  region  of,  18. 

Abimael,  the  name  of  a  descendant  of  Joktan.  (Gen,  X,  28. 
1  Chron.  i.  22.)  In  these  passages  he  and  his  brethren  probably 
represent  different  Arabian  tribes ;  though  no  name  has  yet  been 
discovered  in  the  Arabian  writers  which  clearly  corresponds  to 
Abimael. 

Abimelech,  a  common  appellative  of  the  Philistine  kings,  a8 
Pharaoh  was  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs.  Two  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  viz.  1.  Abimolech  king  of  Gerar, 
the  contemporary  of  Abraham.  Struck  with  the  beauty  of  Sarah, 
he  took  her  from  the  patriarch,  wlio  had  passed  her  as  his  sister, 
but  restored  her  in  consequence  of  a  divine  command.  (Gen. 
XX.) — 2.  Abimelech  II.  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  the  preceding 
with  whom  Isaac  entered  into  an  alliance.   (Gen.  xxvi.) 

Abimelech,  the  son  of  Gideon  by  a  concubine.  After  his 
father's  death  he  took  possession  of  the  government ;  procured 
himself  to  be  acknowledged  king ;  and  afterwards  put  to  death 
all  his  brethren,  except  Jotham,  who  escaped  his  fury.  He  was 
himself  subsequently  wounded  at  Thebez  by  a  woman,  who 
hurled  a  piece  of  a  mill-stone  upon  his  head;  and  indignant  at 
the  idea  of  perishing  by  the  hand  of  a  woman,  he  commanded 
his  armour-bearer  to  pierce  him  with  his  sword.  (Judg.  viii.) 

Abin adab. — 1.  A  Levite  of  Kiijath-jearim,  who  received  the 
ark  after  it  had  been  sent  back  by  the  Philistines.  It  continued 
in  his  house  until  David  sent  to  conduct  it  thence  to  Jerusalem. 
(1  Sam.  vii.  S.  2  Kings  vi.  3,  4.) — 2.  One  of  Saul's  sons  who 
perished  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa. — 3.  The  brother  of 
David  and  the  son  of  Jesse.  (1  Chron.  ii.  13.) 

Abiram. — 1.  One  of  those  who  conspired  with  Korah  and 
Dathan  against  Moses,  and  who  perished  in  the  same  manner 
(Num.  xvi.) — 2.  The  eldest  son  of  Hiel  the  Bethelite,  who 
expired  as  his  father  was  laying  the  foundation  of  Jericho,  which 
he  had  undertaken  to  rebuild  (1  Kings  xvi  34.),  as  Joshua  moT 
than  530  years  before  had  prophetically  announced  would  be  the 
case.  (Josh  vi.) 

Abishag,  the  name  of  a  beautiful  virgin  who  was  sent  for  to 
cherish  David  in  his  old  age.  Interpreters  are  not  agreed  whether 
she  became  the  consort  of  David  or  was  only  his  concubine. 
After  David's  death,  she  was  demanded  in  marriage  by  Adonijah : 
but  his  request  was  rejected  by  Solomon ;  who,  considering  that, 
if  it  were  granted,  Adonijah  would  affect  the  regal  power,  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  (\  Kings  i.  3,  4,  ii.  13 — 25.) 

Abner,  the  son  of  Ner,  uncle  to  king  Saul,  and  general  nl 
his  forces.  After  the  death  of  his  sovereign,  he  preserved  the 
crov^Ti  for  his  son  Ishbosheth :  but,  afterwards  quarrelling  with 
him,  Abner  joined  David.  He  was,  subsequently,  slain  by  Joab, 
in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  brother  Asahel  who  was  slain  in 
open  battle.  David  honoured  Abner  with  public  obsequies.  (2 
Sam.  iii.) 

Abraham,  the  patriarch  and  founder  of  the  fsraelitish  nation, 
celebrated  in  the  Scriptures  for  his  probity,  and  for  his  unshaken 
confidence  in  the  promises  of  God.  He  was  the  son  of  Terah, 
and  was  bom  at  Ur,  a  city  of  Chaldaea.  Called  by  God  out  of 
his  own  country,  by  faith  he  went  forth  into  an  unknown  coun- 
try, where  he  dwelt  with  his  posterity,  resting  on  the  general 
promise  of  God  for  a  better  inheritance.  Having  married  Sarah, 
he  became  the  father  of  Isaac,  whom  by  faith  he  offered  on  an 
altar,  though  in  him  he  expected  a  completion  of  all  the  promists 
which  God  had  made  to  him  :  but,  as  at  first  he  had  miraculously 
received  a  son,  he  concluded  that  God  could  with  equal  ease,  aftei 
death,  raise  him  again  to  life.  (Heb.  xi.  8 — 10.  17 — 19.)  The 
patriarch's  first  name  was  Abram,  which  signifies  the  father  of 
elevation,  or  an  elevated  father  ;  but  on  a  renewal  of  the  diviite 
covenant  with  him  and  of  the  promises  made  to  him  by  God,  it 
was  changed  to  Abraham,  the  import  of  which  is,  the  father  of 
a  great  multitude.  (Gen.  xvii.)  He  died  at  the  age  of  175 
years,  and  was  interred,  whh  Sarah  his  wife,  in  the  fietd  and  cave 
at  Machpelah.   (xxv.) 

Absalom,  the  son  of  king  David  by  Maahah.  He  rebelled 
against  his  father,  and  was  slain  by  Joab,  about  1020  years  b.  c. 
(2  Sam.  xiii. — xviii.) 

AllSTIXENCE,  vows  of,    130. 

AccHo.     See  Ptolemais. 

Aceldama,  a  place  without  the  south  wall  of  Jerusalem 
beyond  the  pool  of  Siloam.  It  was  called  the  Potter's  Field 
(Matt,  xxvii.  7.  10.),  because  they  dug  th<>ace  the  earth  of  which 
they  made  their  pots  :  and  the  Fuller's  Field,  because  they  dried 
their  cloth  there ;  but  bemg  afterwaiUs  bought  with  that  money 
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Dy  which  the  high-priest  and  rulers  of  the  Jews  purchased  the 
blood  of  the  holy  Jesus,  it  was  by  the  providence  of  God  so 
ordering  it,  called  Aceldama,  that  is,  the  field  of  blood.  (Acts  i, 
19.  Malt,  xxvii.  7,  S.)  The  place,  which  in  modern  times  has 
been  shown  to  travellers  as  Aceldama,  is  described  by  Bishop 
Pococke  as  an  oblong  square  cavern  about  twenty-six  paces  long, 
twenty  broad,  and  apparently  about  twenty  feet  deep.  It  is 
enclosed  on  every  side,  either  with  the  rock  or  by  a  wall,  and 
covered  over.  There  are  six  holes  in  the  top,  by  which  a  person 
may  look  down  into  it ;  and  through  these  holes  the  dead  bodies 
arc  thrown  in.  Several  sepulchral  grottoes  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  spot. 

.\eiiAiA,  in  the  largest  sense,  comprehends  Greece  properly  so 
called.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Epirus,  on  the  cast  by  the 
^Egean  Sen,  on  the  north  by  Macedonia,  on  the  south  by  Pelo- 
ponnesus. This  seems  to  be  the  region  intended  when  Saint 
Paul,  according  to  the  Roman  acceptation,  mentions  all  the 
regions  of  Achaia,  and  directs  his  second  E{)istle  to  all  the  saints 
in  Achaia.  (2  Cor.  xi.  10.)  Thus,  what  is  .\chaia,  in  Acts  xix. 
21.  is  Hellas,  that  is,  Greece.  (Acts  xx.  2.)  Achaia,  strictly  so 
called,  is  the  northern  region  of  Peloponnesus,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  on  the  south  by  Arcadia,  on  the 
east  by  Sicyonia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  Sea.  Of  this 
fCgion  CoHiNTH  was  the  capital. 

AcHAN,  the  son  of  Charmi,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah;  who,  con- 
trary to  the  express  command  of  God,  had  ajjpropriated  some 
valuable  articles  out  of  the  spoils  of  Jericho:  for  which  he, 
together  with  all  his  family,  was  stoned,  and  all  his  effects  were 
consumed  with  fire.  (Josh.  vii.  22.) 

AcHisH,  a  king  of  Gath,  in  whose  court  David  took  refuge 
from  Saul;  but,  his  life  being  endangered,  he  feigned  madness 
before  the  king.  When  war  broke  out  between  Saul  and  the 
Philistines,  David  marched  with  his  army  :  but  the  lords  of  the 
Philistines,  being  apprehensive  lest  he  should  turn  against  them 
.n  battle,  desired  Achish  to  dismiss  him,  which  accordingly  he 
did,  with  commendations  for  his  fidelity. *(1  Sam.  xxi. — xxix.) 

.\CHMET1IA.        See   EcilATANA. 

AcHOH,  a  valley  in  the  territory  of  Jericho,  and  in  the  canton 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  where  Achan  was  stoned.  (Josh, 
vii.  24.) 

AcHSAH,  the  daughter  of  Caleb,  who  promised  her  in  marriage 
to  him  who  should  conquer  Kiijath-sepher  from  the  Phihstines. 
Othniil  took  the  place,  and  married  Achsah.  (Josh.  xv.  16,  17.) 
AiKsiiAPH,  a  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Asher.  The  king 
of  Ackshaph  was  conquered  by  Joshua,  (xii.  20.)  Some  writers 
are  of  opinion,  that  Ackshaph  is  the  same  as  Ecdippa,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  between  Tyre  and  Ptolemais;  others,  that  Ecdippa 
is  described  in  Josh.  xix.  20.  under  the  name  of  Achzib.  The 
Arabs  call  a  place,  three  hours  north  from  Ptolemais,  Zib,  which 
is  the  place  where  formerly  stood  Ecdippa.  It  is  probable  that 
Ackshaph  and  Achzib  are  but  different  names  for  the  same  town. 
Mr.  Buckingham,  who  visited  this  place  in  January,  1816,  found 
it  a  small  town  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  sea,  and  having  a  few 
palm  trees  rearing  themselves  above  its  dwellings. 
Acq.urrTAL,  in  criminal  cases,  forms  of,  56. 
Actions,  civil  and  criminal,  how  determined  among  the  Jews. 
See  pp.  55 — 57. 

Adaiia,  a  city  in  the  southern  part  of  the  canton  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  not  far  from  the  boundaries  of  Idumtea  or 
Edom.  (Josh.  xv.  27.) 

Adam,  the  first  man,  and  the  father  of  the  human  race,  was 
created  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  by  God  himself,  who  ani- 
mated him  with  a  reasonable  soul,  and  formed  him  after  his  moral 
image,  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  Having  transgressed 
the  single  command  imposed  on  him  by  God,  in  token  of  his 
dependence  upon  Him  as  lord  paramount  of  the  creation,  Adam 
forfeited  the  state  of  happiness  in  which  he  had  been  created, 
and  entailed  a  curse  on  himself  and  his  posterity,  had  not  God 
made  a  promise  of  a  future  Saviour.  (Gen.  i.  ii.  iii.)  He  died, 
aged  930  years. 

Adama,  or  Admah,  one  of  the  five  cities  destroyed  by  fire 
from  heaven,  on  account  of  the  profligate  wickedness  of  their 
inhabitants,  and  afterwards  overwhelmed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  (Gen.  xix.  24.)  It  was  the  most  easterly  of  those 
which  were  swallowed  up  ;  and  there  is  some  probability,  either 
that  it  was  not  entirely  sunk  under  the  waters,  or  that  the  subse- 
quent inhabitants  of  the  country  built  a  city  of  the  same  name 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  for  Isaiah,  according  to 
the  LXX.  says,  God  will  destroy  the  Moabites,  the  city  of  Ar  ^ 


and   the    remnant    of  Adama.  (Isa.    xv.   ult.)     'Af»  to  rrm/^a 

MuuC,  KM  ' hftXK,  K  II  TO  XiTiA-/  /TCV  '  KS'-tfAi.. 

Adah,  the  twelfth  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  Jewish  year,  am* 
the  sixth  of  the  civil  year.  For  a  notice  of  the  fos^tivals,  &c 
during  this  month,  see  pp.  75,  70. 

Ado.xi-Bezkk  (the  Lord  of  Bezek)  was  the  first  Canaanitish 
Idng  conquered  by  the  Israelites  after  the  death  of  Joshua.  He 
was  taken  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died,  after  his  toes  and  thumbs 
had  been  cut  off,  which  he  owned  to  be  a  just  retribution  of  divine 
providence,  in  retaliation  of  what  he  had  himself  inCictcd  upon 
others.  (Judg.  i.  7.) 

Adomjah,  the  fourth  son  of  king  David  by  Haggith  He 
aspired  to  the  kingdom  before  his  father's  deatli,  but  was  Ji*ap- 
pointed  of  his  hopes  by  the  command  of  David,  who  ordered 
Solomon  to  be  proclaimed  king.  He  afterwards  desired  Abishag, 
the  Shuncmitc,  to  wife;  this  request  wiis  not  only  rejected,  but 
he  was  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  as  one  guilty  of  treason. 
(1  Kings  ii.  13—25.) 

Adoni-Zkdkk  (i.  e.  Lord  of  Zedek)  was  king  of  Zedek,  or 
Jerusalem,  and  one  of  the  five  Canaanitish  kings  shut  up  in  the 
cave  of  Makkedah,  whither  they  fled  after  their  defeat  by  Joshua; 
by  whose  command  they  were  taken  out  and  put  to  death,  and 
their  bodies  hung  on  five  trees.   (Josh,  x.) 

Adoption-,  ceremony  of,  and  its  effects.    164,  165. 

Adoiiaim,  a  town  in  the  southern  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
which  was  fortified  by  Rchoboam.   (2  Chron.  xi.  9.  11.) 

AuoKAM,  the  chief  treasurer  of  Rchoboam,  who  was  sent  by 
that  prince,  in  the  commencement  «f  his  reign,  to  the  rebellious 
tribes,  to  endeavour  to  reduce  them  to  their  allegiance ;  and  pe- 
rished, the  victim  of  an  infuriated  populace.  (1  Kings  xii.  13.) 
It  is  uncertain  whether  this  Adoram  was  the  same  as  Adoniram, 
who  had  filled  the  same  office  under  Solomon.  (1  Kings  iv.  6.) 
He  might  be  his  son,  and  one  of  the  young  men  who  gave  evil 
counsels  to  Rehoboam.  However  this  may  be,  it  was  the  height 
of  imprudence  to  send  him  to  the  revolted  tribes  who  had  com- 
plained of  the  burden  of  taxes:  and  hence  some  expositors 
have  imagined,  that  Rehoboam  sacrificed  his  chief  treasurer  in 
the  voin  hope  that  his  death  would  calm  the  effervescence  of 
popular  fury. 

Adhammelkch,  and  Shaukzek,  sons  of  Sennacherib,  were 
probably  the  children  of  slaves  who  had  no  right  to  the  Assyrian 
throne,  and  who  assassinated  their  father  on  his  return  from  his 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  Hezckiah,  at  Xineveh,  while 
worshipping  in  the  temple  of  Nisroch  his  god :  after  wliich  they 
fled  into  Armenia. 

Aduammklkcii,  an  idol  (probably  the  sun),  worshipped  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Sepharvaim,  who  caused  their  children  to  pass 
through  the  fire  to  it. 

Adiiamvttiu.m,  a  maritime  town  of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor, 
ovcr-against  the  island  of  Jjcsbos,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ida.  (Acts  xxvii.  1,  2.)     It  was  a  colony  of  the  .Athenians. 

AnniA  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii.  27.,  where,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  when  Saint  Paul  saj-s,  that  they  were  tossed  in  Adria, 
he  does  not  say  in  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  which  ends  with  the  lUy- 
rian  Sea,  but  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  which,  according  to  Hesychius, 
is  the  same  with  the  Ionian  Sea;  and  therefore  to  the  question, 
How  Saint  Paul's  ship,  which  was  ni  ar  to  Malta,  and  so,  either 
in  the  Lybian  or  Sicilian  Sea,  could  be  in  the  .\driatic  I  It  is 
well  answered,  That  not  only  the  Ionian,  but  even  the  Sicilian 
Sea,  and  part  of  that  which  washes  Crete,  was  called  the  Adri- 
atic. Thus,  Ptoloiiiy  says,  that  Sicily  was  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Adriatic;  iiiiJ  that  Crete  was  compassed  on  the  west 
by  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  and  Strabo  says,  that  the  Ionian  Gulf  is  a 
part  of  that  which,  in  his  time,  was  called  the  .\driatic  Sea. 
(.Whitby.) 

Adriei.,  the  son  of  Barzillai,  married  Merab,  the  daughter  of 
Saul  (who  had  first  been  promised  to  David,  1  Sam.  xviiL  19.), 
by  whom  be  had  five  sons,  who  were  given  up  to  the  Gibeonites, 
to  be  put  to  death  in  revenge  of  Saul's  cruelty  to  them.  In 
2  Sam.  xxi.  8.  they  are  called  the  sons  of  Michal ;  she  having 
adopted  them,  or  also  the  name  of  Michal  is  by  mistake  put  for 
Merab. 

Adcllam,  a  city  in  the  south  part  of  the  canton  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  (Josh.  xv.  35.)  The  king  of 
this  place  was  killed  by  Joshua,  (xi'.  15.)  In  a  cave  in  its  vi- 
cinity David  was  concealed.  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1.)  Rehoboam  rebuilt 
and  fortified  this  place.  (2  Chron.  xi.  7.)  In  the  fourth  century 
it  was  a  considerable  town,  but  it  has  long  since  been  reduccxJ 
to  ruins. 
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Adultekt,  trial  of  a  woman  suspected  of,  56. 
AnuMMiM,  a  town  and  mountain  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.  (Josh.  xv.  9.  xviii.  17.) 

J5\-ojf,  or  Enon,  signifies  the  place  of  spnngs,  where  John 
liuptized.  (John  iii.  2.3.)  It  is  uncertain  where  it  was  situated, 
whether  in  Galilee,  Judaea,  or  Samaria. 
^BAS,  or  Eras  (Jewish),  account  of,  77. 
Agabus,  a  prophet,  who  foretold  a  famine  which  took  place 
in  the  land  of  Judsa,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
A.  n,  44.  (Acts  xi.  28.)  This  famine  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius 
and  other  profane  writers.  Agabus  also  foretold  the  imprison- 
ment of  Paul  by  the  Jews,  and  his  being  sent  bound  to  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  all  which  literally  came  to  pass. 

AoAfi  was  probably  a  common  appellative  for  the  kings  of  the 
Amalekites.  One,  of  this  name,  was  conquered  and  taken  pri- 
soner ;  and,  though  condemned  according  to  the  law  of  the 
interdict,  he  was  spared  by  Saul.  He  was  put  to  death  at  Gilgal 
by  order  of  Samuel.  The  fate  of  Agag  has  called  forth  the 
verbose  pity  of  infidels ;  who,  while  they  have  affected  to  deplore 
his  fate,  have  forgotten  only  one  thing,  viz.  that  he  had  been  a 
cruel  and  sanguinary  tyrant ;  and  that  Samuel  reproached  him 
for  his  cruelty  before  he  commanded  him  to  be  put  to  death. 
(I  Sam.  XV.) 
AoEi)  Persoijs,  laws  concerning,  82. 

Agriculture  of  the  Jews,   176 — 178.     Agricultural  allu- 
sions, 180. 
Agrippa  (Herod),  '}    ,„ 
Asrippa  (Junior),  S 

Agck,  a  wise  man  to  whom  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  book 
of  Proverbs  is  ascribed,  otherwise  unknown.  As  the  appellative 
Agura,  in  Syriac,  signifies  one  who  applies  himself  to  the  study 
of  wisdom,  Ge=enius  thinks  it  possible,  that  the  name  may  be 
significant  and  allegorical. 

AuAii,  a  king  of  Israel,  who  reigned  22  years,  and  surpassed 
all  his  predecessors  in  impiety.  He  was  entirely  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  idolatrous  wife  Jezebel.  He  died,  b.  c.  897,  of  the 
wounds  which  he  had  received  in  battle  with  the  Syrians,  ac- 
cording to  the  prediction  of  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah.  (I  Kings 
xvi. — xxii.) 

Ahad,  or  AcHvi),  a  Syrian  idol,  notice  of,  137. 
Ahasuerus,  or  Artaxerxes  Losgimanus,  king  of  Persia, 
who  married  Esther.     See  p.  226,  note. 

Ahava,  a  river  of  Babylonia,  or  of  Assyria,  where  Ezra  as- 
sembled those  captives  whom  he  afterwards  brought  into  Judsea. 
(Ezra  viii.  15.)  It  is  supposed  to  be  that  which  ran  along  the 
regions  of  Adiabene,  where  a  river  Diava,  or  Adiava,  is  men- 
tioned, on  which  Ptolemy  places  the  city  Abane  or  Aavane. 
This  is  probably  the  country  called  Ava  (2  Kings  xvii.  24.  xviii, 
34.  xix.  13.),  whence  the  kings  of  Assyria  translated  the  people 
called  Avites  into  Palestine ;  and  where,  likewise,  in  their  room 
they  settled  some  of  the  captive  Israelites.  Ezra  intending  to 
collect  as  many  Israelites  as  he  could,  to  return  with  him  to 
Judaea,  halted  in  the  country  of  Ava,  or  Ahava,  whence  he  sent 
agents  into  the  Caspian  mountains,  to  invite  such  Jews  as  were 
•.villing  to  join  him.  (Ezra  viii.  17.) 

Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Jotham,  who  died,  b.  c.  726  ; 
for  his  iniquities  he  was  denied  a  place  in  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  his  predecessors.   (2  Chron.  xxviii.) 

AuAziAH,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel :  he 
was  as  distinguished  for  his  horrid  impiety  as  his  father  was. 
He  reigned  only  one  year  after  his  father's  death.  (1  Kings 
xxii.  52.)       • 

Ahaziaii,  king  of  Judah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Jehoram, 
by  Athaliah ;  he  reigned  one  year,  and  received  his  mortal  wound 
by  command  of  Jehu,  and  died  at  Megiddo.  (2  Kings  viii. 
-2  Chron.  xxiii.) 

Ahijah,  a  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  I.,  who  dwelt  at 
ishiloh,  and  foretold  the  death  of  his  son  Abijah. 

Ahimelech,  a  priest  of  Nob,  to  whoai  David  went,  and  whom 
Saul  commanded  to  be  put  to  death  with  other  priests  for  assist- 
ing him. — Also  a  priest,  in  the  reign  of  David,  the  eon  of  Abia- 
thar ;  who  is  likewise  called  Abimelech. 

Ahithophel,  an  eminent  counsellor  in  the  reign  of  David,  so 
distinguished  for  his  prudence  and  wisdom,  that  his  advice  equally 
obtained  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  the  monarch.  He 
joined  the  conspiracy  of  the  rebel  Absalom  against  David  :  but, 
finding  his  profligate  but  crafty  counsel  disregarded,  he  went  to 
his  house  at  Gillo,  hanged  himself,  and  was  buried  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  his  fathers.  It  has  been  asked.  What  motive  could  in- 
duce a  privy  counsellor  of  David,  who  was  held  in  such  high 
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consideration,  to  enter  into  Absalom's  conspiracy  1  The  pride 
of  overturning  a  throne,  of  which  he  was  the  support,  and  the 
hope  of  reigning  himself  under  the  name  of  Absalom,  will,  per- 
haps, account  for  the  conspiracy,  but  not  for  the  incest  which  he 
advised  Absalom  to  commit.  Ahithophel  was  the  father  of  Eliam 
the  father  of  Bathsheba  (2  Sam.  xxxiii.  34.  xi.  3.  1  Chron.  iii. 
5.)  :  and  there  is  every  reason  to  think,  that  he  wished  to  revenge 
his  grand-daughter;  particularly  when  we  consider  the  infamous 
advice  which  he  gave,  his  eagerness  for  pursuing  David,  and  the 
desire  he  expressed  to  smite  the  king  himself  (2  Sam.  xvi.  21. 
xvii.  1,  2.)  His  suicide  was  as  deliberate  as  his  hatred  :  he  was 
one  of  those  men  who  are  as  useful  friends  as  they  are  danger- 
ous enemies,  equally  able  in  good  and  evil,  who  employ  their 
talents  in  the  service  of  their  passions,  do  nothing  by  halves,  and 
are  models  of  guilt  or  of  virtue. 

Aholah  and  Aholibah,  two  fictitious  names,  employed  by 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  4.)  to  denote  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Samaria.  Aholah  and  Aholibah  are  represented  as 
two  sisters  of  Egyptian  extraction  ;  the  former,  standing  for 
Jerusalem,  the  latter  for  Samaria.  Both  prostituted  themselves 
to  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  in  imitating  their  abominations 
and  idolatries ;  for  which  reason  the  Loan  abandoned  them  to 
those  very  people,  for  whom  they  had  evinced  so  improper  an 
attachment,  being  carried  into  captivity,  and  reduced  to  the  seve- 
rest servitude  by  them. 

Ai,  or  Hai,  a  city  of  ancient  Canaan,  near  Bethel,  which  was 
taken  by  military  stratagem,  by  the  Israelites  under  Joshua. 
(Josh,  vii.) 

Ajaxon,  a  city  in  the  canton  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  assigned  to 
the  Levites  of  Kohath's  family.  It  was  situated  between  Tim- 
nath  and  Beth-Shemesh,  and  is  probably  the  city  alluded  to  in 
Josh.  X.  12.  There  were  three  other  cities  of  this  name;  one 
in  the  canton  of  Benjamin,  another  in  that  of  Ephraim,  not  far 
from  Schechem ;  and  the  third  in  the  canton  of  Zebulon ;  thf 
situation  of  which  is  not  known. 
Ajalo-v,  valley  of,  notice  of,  31. 

Alexander. — 1.  A  man  whose  father  Simon  was  compelled 
to  bear  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ.  (Mark  xv.  21.) — 2.  Another, 
who  had  been  high-priest,  and  who  was  present  at  the  interroga- 
tion of  the  apostles  Peter  and  John,  concerning  the  healing  of 
the  man  who  had  been  lame  from  his  birth.  (Acts  iv.  6.)  Some 
have  imagined,  that  he  was  the  brother  of  Philo,  the  celebrated 
Jewish  writer,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Caligula. — 3,  A 
Jew  of  Ephesus.  At  the  time  of  the  sedition  raised  in  that  city 
by  Demetrius  against  Paul,  the  populace  in  their  blind  fury  seem 
to  have  confounded  the  Christians  with  the  Jews :  and  the  latter 
being  desirous  that  the  mob  should  direct  their  vengeance  against 
the  believers  in  Jesus  Christ,  commissioned  Alexander  to  ha- 
rangue the  Ephesi.\ns  and  to  plead  their  cause,  but  in  vain.  The 
Ephesians,  as  soon  as  they  knew  that  he  was  a  Jew,  refused  to 
listen  to  him.  Beza  and  Bolten  have  conjectured  that  this  was  the 
Alexander  i  p^awta/;  (the  worker  in  metals,  or  smith),  who  did 
the  apostle  "  much  evil."  (1  Tim.  iv,  14.)  As  every  male  Jew 
was  obliged  to  learn  some  trade,  this  is  not  improbable.  Coque- 
rel,  however,  thinks  that  he  was  one  of  those  venal  orators, 
whose  eloquence  was  always  at  the  command  of  any  that  would 
employ  them. — 4.  A  brazier  or  smith,  ivho  made  ship-wreck  con- 
cerning  the  fail h  (iTim.  i.  19,  20.),  and  whom  Saint  Paul 
delivered  mito  Satan ;  that  is,  expelled  him  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Christian  church,  to  be  no  longer  considered  as  a 
Christian,  but  as  a  subject  of  Satan's  kingdom. 

Alexandria,  a  celebrated  city  of  Egypt,  built  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  a.m.  3673,  b.  c.  331,  and  situated  between  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  and  the  Lake  Moeris.  Alexandria  at  present 
exhibits  no  vestiges  of  its  former  magnificence,  except  the  ruins 
that  surround  it,  and  which  are  of  very  remote  antiquity.  Under 
the  Arabian  dynasty,  its  splendour  gradually  declined  with  its 
commerce.  From  the  neglect  of  the  canals,  which  anciently 
diffused  fertility  through  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  en- 
croachments of  the  sand,  the  city  is  now  insulated  in  a  desert, 
and  exhibits  no  vestiges  of  those  delightful  gardens  and  cultivated 
fields,  which  subsisted  even  to  the  time  of  the  Arabian  conquest 
The  commerce  of  ancient  Alexandria  was  very  extensive,  espe- 
cially in  corn  (Egypt  being  considered  the  granary  of  Rome), 
which  was  exported  in  vessels  of  considerable  burden;  so  that 
the  centurion  could  easily  meet  with  u  ship  of  Alexandria,  laden 
With,  corn,  sailing  into  Italy.  (Acts  xx vii.  C.)  Alexandria  was 
the  native  place  of  ApoUos.     (Acts  xviii.  24.) 

Alphbus,  the  father  of  James  the  Less  (Matt.  x.  3.  Mark  iii.  18 
Luke  vi.  15.  Acts  i.  )3.),  and  the  husband  of  Mary,  the  sister  o< 
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the  mother  of  Jesus.  He  u  the  same  person  who  is  called  Cleo- 
phas  in  John  xix.  25. ;  but  not  the  same  who  in  Mark.  ii.  14.  is 
s;iiil  to  he  the  father  of  Levi  or  Matthew. 

\lmoiiai),  a  people  or  tribe  in  Yemen,  who  sprang  from 
loktati.  (Gen.  x.  26.) 
Amai),  a  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Asher.  (Josh.  xxix.  26.) 
Amalkk,  the  son  of  Eliphaz  by  Timnah  his  concul)iiu>,  ami 
grandson  of  Esau.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12.)  He  was  the  fallicr  of  the 
Amalkkitks,  the  first  and  most  powerful  of  the  nations  in  the 
vicinity  of  Canaan.  They  dwelt  in  Arabia  Petra;a,  living  like 
till'  |)resiMit  Arabs  in  hamlets,  caves,  or  tents.  They  were  always 
tlic  enemies  of  the  Israelit(!s,  whom  they  attacked  in  tlie  desert. 
Dill  were  repulsed.  Afterwards  they  joined  with  the  Midianites 
niid  Moabites  in  a  desigy  to  oppress  the  Israelites;  who  were 
lelivered  by  Ehud  from  Eglon  king  of  the  Moabites  (Judg.  iii.), 
and  by  Gideon  from  the  Midianites  and  Amalekites.  (viii.) 
Halaam  predicted  that  they  should  perish  f'n-  ever.  (Num.  xxiv. 
29.)  In  fact,  perpetual  wars  against  their  neighbours,  and  espe- 
cially the  Jews,  insensibly  ruined  tliein.  Saul  made  a  terrible 
slaughter  of  them,  and  was  not  permitted  to  save  Agag  their 
king,  who  was  hewn  in  pieces  by  the  jirophet  Samuel :  David 
exterminated  those  wlio  had  escaped  the  former  massacre.  After 
this  terrible  execution,  we  meet  no  more  with  the  name  of 
Amalck  but  in  the  history  of  Esther ;  in  whose  time  Haman,  an 
.\malekile,  to  revenge  an  alTront  ho  imagined  himself  to  have 
received  from  the  Jew  Mordecai,  conceived  the  design  of  causing 
to  be  cut  off,  in  a  single  night,  not  only  all  the  Jews  dispersed  in 
the  states  of  Ahasuerus  king  of  Babylon,  but  even  those  who  had 
been  left  in  Judea  to  mourn  over  the  ruins  of  their  country.  This 
dreadful  design  recoiled  on  Ilaman,  wlio  was  exterminated  with 
all  his  family  ;  and  the  Jews  received  permission  to  pu»sue  and 
put  to  death  their  enemies  wherever  they  could  find  them.  They 
made  a  greai  slaughter  of  them ;  and  since  this  event,  nothing 
more  has  been  certainly  known  concerning  the  Amalekites. 

Amam,  a  city  in  the  southern  part  of  tlie  tribe  of  Judah. 
(Josh.  XV.  26.) 

Am AXA,  a  mountain  mentioned  in  Sol.  Song  iv.  8.  which,  some 
have  imagined,  was  in  Cilicia,  whither  the  government  of  Solo- 
mon extended  :  but  it  was,  most  (irobably,  a  p;irt  of  Mount  Li- 
banus,  as  Shenir  and  Hermon,  wliicii  arc  mentioned  in  the  same 
pa.ssage,  were  j)arls  of  the  same  mountainous  range. 

Amasa,  a  nephew  of  David,  whom  Absalom  appointed  general 
of  his  army.  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25.)  After  the  defeat  of  that  prince, 
David  pardoned  Amasa,  and  oifered  him  the  command  in  chief 
of  his  forces  in  the  room  of  Joab,  by  whom  he  was  treacherously 
nmrdercd.   (2Sam.  xx.) 

A.MA7, lAii,  the  eighth  king  of  Judah,  who  succeeded  Joash 
11. r.  839.  The  commencement  of  \w  reign  was  auspicious:  but, 
after  he  had  subdued  the  Edomites  (2  Kings  xiv.),  he  carried  oil' 
their  idol  gods,  and  acknowledged  them  for  his  own,  by  adoration 
and  olVering  incense.  He  then  proclaimed  war  against  Joash 
king  of  Israel,  who  defeated  his  forces  and  took  him  prisoner. 
He  reigned  ingloriously  fifteen  years  after  this  event;  and  at 
length,  hated  by  his  subjects,  and  abandoned  by  the  Almighty, 
he  was  assassinated  by  conspirators  at  Lachish,  whither  he 
had  fled. 

A>iMo\.     Sec  No-Ammo\,  infra. 

Amvomtks,  a  [>eople  descended  from  Ainmon,  son  of  Lot; 
called  sometimes  Ammanites.  They  destroyed  the  giants  Zam- 
zunmiim,  and  seized  their  countiy.  (Deut.  ii.  19,20,21.)  God 
forbad  Moses  and  Israel  from  attacking  the  Ammonites,  because 
he  did  not  intend  to  give  their  land  to  the  Hebrews.  Neverthe- 
less, as,  previously  to  the  Israelites  entering  Canaan,  the  Amor- 
ites  had  conquered  great  part  of  the  countries  belonging  to  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites.  Moses  retook  this  from  the  Amorites, 
and  divided  it  between  thi-  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben.  Long 
after  this,  in  the  time  of  Jephthah  (Judg.  xi.  13.),  the  Am- 
mo;;.'jci  Jeclared  war  at>;ainst  Israel,  pretending  th.at  Israel  de- 
tained the  country  wliich  had  been  theirs  before  the  Amorites 
possessed  it.  Jephthah  replied,  that  this  territory  being  acquired 
by  Israel  in  a  just  war  from  the  Amorites,  who  had  long  enjoyed 
It  by  riccht  of  conquest,  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  restore  it. 
The  Ammonites  being  dissatisfied  with  this  reply,  Jephthah  gave 
Lhom  battle  and  defeated  them. 

The  Ammonites  and  Moabites  generally  united  in  attacking 
-srael.  After  the  death  of  Othniel,  the  Ammonites  and  Amalek- 
ites joined  with  Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  to  oppress  them.  Some 
years  after,  about  a.  m.  2799,  the  Ammonites  greatly  oppressed 
the  Isjaelitea  beyond  Jordan;  but,  in  2817.  God  raised  up  Jeph- 


thah to  deliver  them.  In  the  beginning  of  Sauls  reign,  a.  m. 
2909,  B.  c.  1195,  Nahash,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  having 
attacked  Jabesh-Gilead,  reduced  it  to  a  capitulation.  (1  Sam.  xi. 
1.)  Nahaah  ofl'ered  no  other  condition.s,  than  their  submitiinn 
to  have  every  man  his  right  eye  plucked  out,  as  a  reproach  upon 
Israel ;  but  Saul  coming  seasonably  to  the  succour  of  Jubesh, 
delivered  the  city  and  people  from  the  intended  barbarity  of 
Nahash.  David,  having  beer,  a  friend  of  the  king  of  .Aminon. 
after  his  death  sent  compliments  of  condolence  to  Hanun  his  son 
and  successor  ;  who,  regarding  these  ambassadors  as  spies, 
treated  them  in  a  very  aflVonting  manner.  David  avenged  the 
alfront,  subdued  the  Ammonites,  the  Moabites,  and  the  Syriatis. 
their  allies.  Ammon  and  Moab  continue<l  under  the  governniei.i 
of  David  and  Solomon,  and  after  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes, 
were  subject  to  the  kings  of  Israel  till  the  death  of  Ahab. 
(2  Kings  i.  1.  a.m.  3107,  n.  c.  897.)  Jehoram,  son  of  Ahab, 
and  successor  of  Ahaziah,  defeated  the  Moabites,  a,  m.  3109. 
(2  Kings  iii.  4,  5,  6.  &c.)  But  it  docs  not  appear,  that  this 
victory  reduced  them  to  his  obedience.  At  the  same  time  the 
Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  other  people,  made  an  irruption  intc 
Judah,  but  were  repulsed  and  routed  liy  Jehoshaphat.  (2  Chron. 
XX.  1,  1.  et  setj.) 

The  prophet  I.-.aiah  (xv.  xvi.)  threatens  the  Moabites  with  a 
misfortune  which  was  to  happen  three  years  after  his  prediction; 
this  probably  had  reference  to  the  war  of  Shalmaneser  against 
them,  about  a,  m.  3277,  b,  c.  727j:-After  the  tribes  of  Reuben, 
Gad,  and  the  half-tribes  of  Manasseh  were  carried  captive  by 
Tiglath-pileser,  a.  m.  3264,  b.  c.  740,  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  took  possession  of  the  cities  belonging  to  these  tribes, 
for  which  Jeremiah  reproaches  them.  (Jer.  xlix.  1.)  The  am 
bassadors  of  the  Ammonites  were  some  of  those  to  wl.om  thai 
prophet  presented  the  cup  of  the  Lord's  fury,  and  whom  be 
directed  to  make  bonds  and  yokes  for  themselves,  exhorting  then) 
to  submit  to  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  threatening  them,  if  they  did 
not,  with  captivity  and  slavery.  (Jcr.  xxvii.  2,  3,  4.)  The 
prophet  Ezekiel  (xxv.  4.  10.)  denounces  their  entire  desiruclion, 
and  tells  them,  that  God  would  give  them  up  to  the  people  of  the 
East,  who  .should  set  their  palaces  in  their  country,  so  that  tiie 
Ammonites  should  be  no  more  mentioned  among  nations :  and 
this  as  a  punishment  for  insulting  the  Israelites  on  their  calami- 
ties, and  the  destruction  of  their  temple  by  the  Chaldean.'-.  These 
calamities  happened  to  them  in  the  filth  year  after  the  taking  oi 
Jerusalem,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  made  war  against  all  the 
people  around  Judaea,  a.  m.  3420  or  3421,  b.  c.  583. 

It  is  probable  that  Cyrus  gave  to  the  Ammonites  and  Moabiies 
the  liberty  of  returning  into  their  own  country,  whence  they  had 
been  removed  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  for  we  see  them,  in  the  landi 
of  their  former  settlement,  exposed  to  those  revolutions  which 
included  the  people  of  Syria  and  Palestine ;  and  subject  some- 
times to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  sometimes  to  the  kings  of  Syria. 
Antiochus  the  Great  took  Rabboth  or  Philadelphia,  their  capital, 
demolished  the  walls,  and  put  a  garrison  into  it,  a.  m.  3806. 
During  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiplianes,  the  Ammonites 
manifested  their  hatred  to  the  Jews,  and  exercised  great  crueltiea 
against  such  of  them  as  lived  in  their  parts.  (1  Mace.  v.  6 — 45.) 
Justin  Martyr  says  (Dialog,  cum  Triphone,  p.  272.),  that  in  hii 
time — the  second  century — there  were  still  many  Ammonitei 
remaining;  but  Origeu  (Comm.  on  Job)  assures  us,  that  in  his 
days,  they  were  only  known  under  the  general  name  of  Arabians. 
Thus  was  the  prediction  of  Ezekiel  accomplished.  See  a  minute 
account  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies  concerning  the  Ammonites 
and  their  countr)',  in  Mr.  Keith's  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion from  Prophecy,  pp.  152 — 160. — Notice  of  the  idols  wor- 
shipped  by  the  Ammonites,  p.  137.  of  this  volume. 

Amnox,  the  son  of  David  and  Ahinoam.  Having  conceived  a 
criminal  passion  for  his  sister  Tamar,  he  violated  her :  and  two 
years  after,  when  he  was  intoxicated  at  a  feast  made  by  Absalom 
the  uterine  brother  of  Tamar,  the  servants  of  the  latter  ^assas- 
sinated him.    (2  Sam.  xiii.) 

Amox,  the  fourteenth  king  of  Judah,  succeeded  Manasseh, 
whose  impieties  he  imitiited  :  he  was  assa.ssinated  by  his  own 
servants  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  and  in  the  24th  year  of  his 
age,  B.  c.  640. 

A-floiuTEs,  a  people  descended  from  Amori  or  Amorihaeus, 
the  fourth  son  of  Canaan.  They  first  peopled  the  mountains 
west  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  likewise  had  establishments  east 
of  that  sea,  between  the  brcoks  Jabbok  and  Anion,  whence  they 
forced  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites.  (Josh.  v.  1.  Num.  xiii.  29 
xxi.  29.)     Moses  wrested   this   coi  ntry  from  thei  •  kings,  Sihoi 
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and  Og,  A.M.  2553,  b.  c.  1451.  The  prophet  Amos  (ii.  9.) 
speaks  of  their  gigantic  stature  and  valour.  He  compares  their 
height  to  the  cedar;  their  strength  to  the  oak.  The  name  Amor- 
ite,  is  often  taken  in  Scripture  for  Canaanites  in  general.  The 
lands  which  the  Amorites  possessed  on  this  side  Jordan,  were 
given  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  and  those  which  they  had  possessed 
lieyond  the  Jordan,  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad. 

x\mos,  or  Amoz. —  1.  The  father  of  the  prophet  Isaiah;  who, 
according  to  ancient  traditions,  was  the  son  of  Joash  and  the 
brother  of  Amaziah  king  of  Judah. — 2.  The  third  of  the  Minor 
Prophets,  for  an  account  of  whom,  and  an  analysis  of  his  pre- 
dictions, see  Vol.  II.  pp.  259,  260. 

Amphipolis,  a  city  between  Macedon  and  Thrace,  but  depen- 
dent on  Macedon,  mentioned  in  Acts  xvii.  1.  Paul  and  Silas, 
being  delivered  out  of  prison,  left  Philippi,  went  to  Thessalonica, 
and  passed  through  Amphipolis.  This  city  had  the  name  like- 
wise of  Chrysopolis. 

Amkaphel,  king  of  Shinar,  an  ally  of  Chedorlaomer,  plun- 
dered the  Pentapolis  and  took  Lot  prisoner,  who  was  rescued  by 
Abraham  and  his  associates.  (Gen.  xiv.) 

Amuskments  of  the  Jews,  189,  190. 

Anab,  a  city  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  canton,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Judg.  xv.  50.) 

Anakim,  the  descendants  of  Anak,  a  gigantic  tribe  who  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  on  comparison  of  whom  the  unbelieving 
Hebrew  spies,  that  were  sent  to  explore  the  country,  reported  fhat 
they  were  but  as  grasshoppei^.  (Num.  xiii.  33.)  Their  capital, 
Kirjath-Arba  or  Hebron,  was  taken,  and  they  were  destroyed  by 
Caleb,  with  the  assistance  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  14. 
Judg.  i.  20.) 

Anammelech,  one  of  the  deities  in  honour  of  whom  the  Se- 
pharvaites  caused  their  children  to  pass  through  the  fire.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  signified  the  moon. 

AsANiAH,  a  city  of  Palestine,  where  the  Benjamites  dwelt 
after  the  captivity.  (Neh.  xi.  32.) 

Ananias,  the  name  of  several  persons  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, of  whom  the  following  were  the  most  remarkable : — 

1.  The  son  of  Nebedsus,  who  was  high-priest  a.  n.  47.  He 
was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome  by  Quadratus,  governor  of  Syria, 
and  Jonathan  was  appointed  in  his  place ;  but  being  discharged 
by  Claudius,  in  consequence  of  the  protection  of  Agrippa,  he 
returned  to  Jerusalem;  where,  as  Jonathan  had  been  murdered 
through  the  treachery  of  Felix  the  successor  of  Quadratus,  Ana- 
nias appears  to  have  performed  the  functions  of  the  high-priest, 
as  sagan  or  substitute,  until  Ismael  the  son  of  Phabaeus  was  ap- 
pointed to  that  office  by  Agrippa.  (Cotapare  Vol.  I.  p.  50.) 
Before  this  Ananiasi  Saint  Paul  was  brought ;  and  the  apostle's 
prediction  that  God  would  smite  him  (Acts  xxiii.  3.)  was  sub- 
sequently accomplished,  when  he  was  murdered  in  the  royal 
palace  by  a  body  of  mutineers,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  his 
own  son. 

2.  A  Jew  of  Jerusalem,  the  husband  of  Sapphira,  who  at- 
tempted to  join  the  Christians,  but  died  instantly  on  being  con- 
victed of  falsehood  by  Peter,  (Acts  v.  1.  3.  5.) 

3.  A  Christian  of  Damascus,  who  restored  the  sight  of  Paul, 
after  his  vision.  (Acts  ix.  10 — 17.  xxii.  12.) 

Anathoth,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  memorable  as 
being  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  (Josh.  xxi.  18. 
Jer.  i.  1.)  According  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  it  was  situated 
about  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  though  Joscphus 
states  it  to  be  twenty  furlongs.  This  city,  whicli  was  assigned 
as  a  residence  to  the  Levites  of  the  family  of  Kohath,  and  also 
as  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  has  long  since  been  destroyed. 

Anduew,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  He  was  a  native  of 
Bethsaida  in  Galilee,  and  was  at  first  a  follower  of  John  the 
Baptist,  but  afterwards  became  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.  Ac- 
cording to  ecclesiastical  tradition,  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus 
Christ,  he  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Scythians,  and  was  cru- 
cified at  Patrre  in  Achaia.  Epiphanius  mentions  the  Jlcts  of 
Jndreu;  a  spurious  book,  which  was  used  by  the  Encratites, 
Apostolics,  and  Origenians. 

Anduonicus,  a  Jewish  Christian,  a  kinsman  and  fellow-pri- 
soner of  St.  Pa\d,  who  says  that  he  was  of  vote  or  in  relnitution 
among  the  apostles ;  by  which  expression  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  one  of  the  number  of  apostles,  but  that  he 
was  one  of  those  early  converts  who  were  highly  esteemed  by  the 
apostles,  before  the  dispersion  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Stephen. 

Aner,  one  of  the  Levitical  cities,  situated  in  the  canton  of  the 
tiibe  of  Manasseh.  (1  Chron.  xvi.  70.)  Also  the  brother  of 
Mamre,  a  confederate  of  the  patriarch  Abraham. 
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Anim,  a  city  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  canton  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  50.) 

Animals,  reared  by  the  Jews,  175,  176.  Certain  animals, 
why  prohibited  to  be  eaten  by  them,  171,  172. 

Anna,  a  prophetess,  the  daughter  of  Phanuel,  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher.  This  pious  widow  constantly  attended  the  morning  and 
evening  service  at  the  temple ;  and,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
four  ^ears,  when  the  venerable  Simeon  was  uttering  his  hymn 
of  thanksgiving  at  the  presentation  of  Christ  in  the  temple,  sht 
coming  into  the  temple  began  to  praise  God  and  to  speak  of  tht 
Messiah  to  all  those  who  were  waiting  for  the  redemption  of 
Israel.  (Luke  ii.  36 — 38.) 

Annas,  or  according  to  Josephus,  Ananus,  was  a  high-priest 
of  the  Jev^'s.  He  obtained  the  pontificate  under  Quirinus,  pro- 
consul of  Syria,  but  was  deprived  of  it,  during  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, by  Valerius  Gratus  governor  of  Judaea.  The  dignity  was 
transferred,  first  to  Ismael  the  son  of  Phabseus,  and  shortly  after 
to  Eleazar,  He  held  the  office  one  year,  and  was  then  succeeded 
by  Simon  ;  who,  after  another  year,  was  followed  by  Joseph,  or 
Caiaphas,  the  son-in-law  of  Annas,  a.  d.  26.  As  Caiaphas  con- 
tinued in  office  until  a.  n.  35,  Annas  appears  to  have  acted  as  his 
substitute  or  sagan,  and  enjoyed  great  influence  jointly  with  him. 
(Luke  iii.  2.  John  xviii.  13.  24.  Acts  iv.  6.) 

Antil-Libanus  (Mount),  account  of,  30. 

Antioch,  the  metropolis  of  Syria,  was  erected,  according  to 
some  writers,  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes;  according  to  others,  by 
Seleucus  Nicanor,  the  first  king  of  Syria  after  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  memory  of  his  father  Antiochus,  and  was  the  royal 
seat  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  or  the  place  where  their  palace  was. 
For  power  and  dignity  it  was  little  inferior  to  Seleucia  or  Alex- 
andria'; and  the  inhabitants  were  celebrated  for  their  luxury, 
effeminacy,  and  licentiousness.  Josephus  says,  that  it  was  the 
third  great  city  of  all  that  belonged  to  the  Roman  provinces  ;  it 
was  called  Antiochia  apud  Dnphnem,  or  Antioch  near  Daphne, 
i.  e.  the  village  where  her  temple  was,  to  distinguish  it  from 
fourteen  other  cities  of  the  same  name.  It  was  celebrated  among 
the  Jews,  for  ihejus  civitatis,  which  Seleucus  Nicanor  had  given 
to  them  in  that  city,  with  the  Grecians  and  Macedonians ;  and 
for  the  wars  of  the  Maccabseans  with  those  kings.  Among 
Christians  it  is  memorable  for  being  the  place  where  they  first 
received  that  name  by  divine  appointment,  and  where  both  St. 
Luke  and  Theophilus  were  born  and  inhabited.  Modern  Antioch 
and  its  vicinity  were  completely  destroyed  by  a  tremendous  earth- 
quake in  the  autumnal  months  of  the  year  1822. 

Antioch,  of  Pisidia,  a  city  mentioned  in  Acts  xiii.  14.  Here 
Paul  and  Barnabas  preached ;  but  the  Jews,  who  were  angry  at 
seeing  that  some  of  the  Gentiles  received  the  Gospel,  raised  a 
sedition  against  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  obliged  them  to  leave 
the  city. 

Antiochus,  a  common  name  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  after  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  the  actions  of  many  of  whom  are 
foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  related  in  the  books  of  the  Macca- 
bees. 

1.  Antiochus  Soter,  or  Saviour,  son  of  Seleucus  Nicanor, 
began  to  reign  b.  c.  276.  He  conferred  many  immunities  upon 
the  Jews  of  Asia.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

2.  Antiochus  Theos,  or  the  God,  b.  c.  257 ;  whose  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  is 
foretold  by  Daniel,  (xi.  6.) 

3.  Antiochus  the  Great,  son  of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  began 
to  reign  b.  c.  219.  In  consequence  of  the  Jews  submitting  to 
him,  he  permitted  them  throughout  his  dominions  to  live  accord- 
ing to  their  own  laws. 

4.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  or  the  Illustrious,  son  of  Anti- 
ochus the  Great,  was  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  persecutors  of 
the  Jewish  nation  that  ever  hved.  He  is  the  subject  of  Daniel's 
predictions.  (Dan.  xi.  21 — 29.)  Though  his  Syrian  flatterers 
gave  him  the  appellation  of  Epiphanes,  the  epithet  of  vile,  or 
despicable,  given  him  by  the  prophet  (ver.  21.),  agrees  better  with 
his  true  character;  for  he  disgraced  himself  by  such  profligate 
conduct  that  the  historian  Polybius,  his  contemporary,  and  others 
after  him,  instead  of  Ejjiphanes,  more  correctly  called  him  Epi- 
manes',  oi  the  madman.  This  Antiochus  designed  nothing  less 
than  the  utter  extirpation  of  Judaism:  he  commanded  the  .=tatue 
of  Jupiter  Olympius  to  be  placed  upon  the  altar  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  a  sow  to  be  ofTered  in  sacrifice.  These  profana- 
tions, and  his  other  oppressions,  aroused  tV.  family  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, who  bravely  resisted  the  forces  of  Antiochus:  who,  filled 
with  indignation,  was  hastening  into  J  udtea,  to  make  Jerusalem 
(as  he  menaced)  a  grave  for  all  th*^  Jews  •  but  divine  vengeance 
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pursued  him ;  and  Antiochus,  falling  from  his  chariot,  bruised 
his  limbs,  and  died  in  the  most  excruciating  tortures,  b.c.  160. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

6.  Antiochus  Eupatou,  who  reigned  only  two  years. 

G.  Antiochus  Theos,  son  of  Alexander  Balas,  was  treache- 
rously put  to  death  by  Tryphon  his  minister,  u.  c.  139. 

7.  Antiochus  Pius,  Soteu,  or  Sidetes  (that  is,  the  fisher 
or  hunter),  reigned  ten  years,  b.c.  137  to  127;  in  which  lost 
year  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  Parthians. 

Antipas,  afailhful  martyr,  mentioned  in  Rev.  ii.  13.  is  said 
to  have  been  put  to  death  in  a  tumult  at  Pergamos  by  the  priests 
of  ^sculapius,  who  had  a  celebrated  temple  in  that  city. 

Antipas  (Herod).     See  pp.. 52,  53. 

ANTiPATnis,  a  small  town  which  was  situated  in  the  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Csesarea.  It  was  formerly  called  Capharsalma : 
but  being  rebuilt  and  beautified  by  Herod  the  Great,  it  was  by 
him  named  Antipatris,  in  honour  of  his  father  Antipaler.  Hi- 
ther St.  Paul  was  brought  after  his  apprehension  at  Jerusalem. 
(Acts  xxiii.  31.) 

Antonia,  (Tower  of),  20. 

Apharsites,  and  Apuahsachthites,  were  two  tribes  or  na- 
tions in  subjection  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  by  whom  colonies  of 
them  were  sent  to  inhabit  the  country  of  Samaria  in  place  of 
the  Israelites,  who  had  been  removed  beyond  the  river  Euphrates. 
They  greatly  opposed  the  building  of  Jerusalem.  (Ezra  v.  6. 
iv.  9.)  Some  have  supposed  the  Apharsites  to  be  the  Parrhasii 
in  the  east  of  Media ;  others,  the  Persians ;  and  the  Apharsach- 
thitcs  have  been  compared  with  Parasitaceni,  Parcetaceni,  a 
people  of  Media. 

Aphek. — There  are  several  cities  of  this  name  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  as, 

1.  Aphek,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Here  the  Philistines  en- 
camped, when  the  ark  was  brought  from  Shiloh,  which  was 
taken  in  battle  by  the  Philistines.  ( i  Sam.  iv.)  Probably  this  is 
*he  Aphekah,  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  53. 

2.  Aphek,  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  Here  the  Philistines 
encamped,  while  Saul  and  his  army  lay  near  Jezreel,  on  the 
mountains  of  Gilboa.  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1,  &c.) 

3.  Aphek,  a  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  near  the 
country  of  the  Sidonians.  (Josh.  xix.  30,  xiii.  4.)  Perhaps  this 
was  the 

4.  Aphek,  a  city  of  Syria,  one  of  the-  principal  in  Ben-Hadad's 
kingdom,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  battle  was  fought  between 
Ahab  and  Ben-Hadad,  when  the  Syrians  were  beaten  (1  Kings 
XX.  26,  &c.),  and  as  they  retreated  with  precipitation  into  the 
city,  the  city  wall  fell  upon  them,  and  crushed  27,000.  Probably, 
m  this  city  Aphek,  or  Aphaca,  situated  in  Libanus,  on  the  river 
Adonis,  stood  the  famous  temple  of  Venus,  the  Aphacite.  This 
city  lay  between  Heliopolis  and  Biblos. 

Apolloma,  a  cUy  of  Macedonia  Prima,  situated  between  Am- 
phipolis  and  Thessalonica,  about  a  day's  journey  from  the  former 
place.  St.  Paul  passed  through  this  city  on  his  way  to  Thessa- 
lonica. (Acts  xvii.  I.) 

Apollos,  a  Jewish  Christian,  born  at  Alexandria,  and  distin- 
guished for  his  eloquence  and  success  in  propagating  the  Gospel. 
His  history  and  character  are  given  in  Acts  xviii.  24 — 28.  xix.  1. 
He  preached  at  Corinth  with  such  eloquence,  that  the  Corin- 
thians, divided  in  their  alTections,  boasted  that  they  were  the 
disciples  of  Paul,  or  of  Cephas,  or  of  Apollos.  From  these  vain 
disputes  St.  Paul,  certain  of  the  humility  of  his  friend,  took  occa- 
sion to  write  those  admirable  passages,  in  which  he  requires  the 
Corinthian  Christians  to  forget  both  Paul  and  Apollos,  and  to 
refer  every  thing  to  Christ.  (1  Cor.  i.  12.  iii.  4.  iv.  6.)  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  apostle  alludes  in  2  Cor.  iii.  1.  to  the 
letters  of  recommendation  which  Apollos  took  with  him  on  his 
departure  from  Ephesus  for  Corinth:  but  it  is  clear,  that  the 
success  of  the  latter  in  Achaia,  and  the  admiration  felt  by  the 
Corinthians  for  his  eloquence,  excited  no  envious  emotions  in 
the  mind  of  St.  Paul,  since  he  earnestly  pressed  him  to  return  to 
Corinth  (1  Cor.  xvi.  12.),  and  subsequently  recommended  him 
m  a  very  particular  manner  to  the  friendly  attentions  of  Titus. 
(Tit.  iii.  13.) 

.\ppAnEL,  royal,  notice  of,  44. 

Appuia,  a  Christian  woman,  whom  the  ancient  fathers  sup- 
posed to  be  the  wife  of  Philemon :  a  conjecture  which  is  rendered 
not  improbable  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  inscription  of  his 
epistle  to  Philemon  in  favour  of  Onesimus,  St.  Paul  mentions 
Apphia  before  Archippus.  (Philem.  2.) 

Appii  Forum,  a  small  town  on  the  celebrated  Appian  Way, 
constructed  by  the  Roman  censor  Appius  Claudius,  and  which 


led  from  Rome  to  Capua,  and  thence  to  Brundusium.  St.  Paul 
passed  through  this  place  on  his  first  journey  to  Rome ;  whence, 
according  to  Antoninus's  Itinerary,  it  was  distant  43  Roman 
miles,  or  about  40  English  miles. 

Apple  trees  of  Palestine,  notice  of,  36. 

Ahuila,  a  native  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  was  a  J»w  by 
birth,  and  a  tentrmaker  by  occupation  ;  who,  with  his  wife  Pris- 
cilla,  was  converted  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Christian  faith.  When 
the  Jews  were  banished  from  Rome  by  the  emperor  Claudius 
(the  Christian  and  Jewish  religions  being  confounded  by  the 
Romans),  Aquila  and  his  wife  retired  to  Corinth,  and  afterwards 
became  the  companions  of  St.  Paul  in  his  labours,  by  whom  they 
are  mentioned  with  much  commendation.  (Acts  xviii.  2.  18.  26- 
Kom.  xvi.  3.  I  Cor.  xvi.  19.  2Tim.  iv.  19.)  The  most  cordial 
friendship  appears  to  have  subsisted  between  them  :  Aquila  anc^ 
Priscilla  had  even  saved  Paul's  life  at  the  risk  of  their  own  ;  which 
instance  of  devotcdncss  to  the  apostle  has  been  referred  to  tha 
accusation  preferred  against  the  apostle  before  Gallio  at  Corinth, 
or  to  the  tumult  excited  by  Demetrius  at  Ephesus.  (Acts  xviiL 
12.  xix.  24.)  • 

All,  or  AiiiEL,  OF  MoAii.     See  Rabiiath-Moau. 

Arabia,  the  name  of  a  large  region,  including  the  peninsula. 
which  lies  between  Syria,  Palestine,  the  Arabian  and  Persiac 
Gulfs,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  or  Sea  of  Arabia.  Its  inhabitant* 
are  supposed  to  be  principally  descended  from  Ishmael,  and  in 
the  earlier  books  of  Scripture  arc  termed  o-ip  'J3  (iieNi  KeiieM) 
or  children  of  the  east  (Judg.  vi.  3.  1  Kings  v.  10.  Isa.  xi.  14 
Jer.  xlix.28.)  ;  and  in  the  later  books  Q'jnp  (AHaiiiM),  or  Ara- 
bians. (2  Chron.  xxii.  1.  Neh.  ii.  19.)  The  Greek  geographerf 
divided  this  country  into  three  parts,  Arabia  hiSsu/jtat  or  Felix, 
n^foJit;  or  Petraja,  and  ix^nT.c  or  E^j'^gc,  Deserta :  but  these 
divisions  were  not  anciently  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
East,  nor  are  they  recognised  in  any  part  of  the  Old  or  New 
Testament. 

1.  Arabia  Felix  lies  between  the  ocean  on  the  south-east, 
and  the  Arabian  and  Persian  gulfs.  It  is  a  fertile  region,  espe- 
cially in  the  interior,  producing  various  species  of  odoriferoui 
shrubs  and  fragrant  gums,  as  frankincense,  myrrh,  cassia,  &c 
The  queen  of  Sheba  is  supposed  to  have  reigned  over  part  of  thi* 
region. 

2.  Arabia  PetRv^a  received  its  name  from  the  city  Petra : 
it  lies  on  the  south  and  south-east  of  Palestine,  extending  tc 
Egypt,  and  including  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  mountains  and  sandy  plains. 

3.  Arabia  Deserta  lies  between  the  other  two,  and  extend? 
northward  along  the  confines  of  Palestine,  Syria,  Babylonia,  and 
Mesopotamia  ;  including  the  vast  deserts  which  lie  between  these 
limits,  and  which  are  inhabited  only  by  wandering  tribes  of 
savage  Arabs.  For  a  description  of  the  horrors  of  a  joumev 
across  the  great  desert  of  Arabia,  see  pp.  34,  35. 

The  Scriptures  frequently  mention  the  Arabians  (meaning 
those  adjoining  Judaea)  as  a  powerful  people,  who  valued  them- 
selves on  their  wisdom.  Their  riches  consisted  principally  in 
flocks  and  cattle  ;  they  paid  king  Jehoshaphat  an  annual  tribute 
of  7700  sheep,  and  as  many  goats.  (2  Chron.  xvii.  11.)  The 
kings  of  Arabia  furnished  Solomon  with  a  great  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver.  (2  Chron.  ix.  14.)  They  loved  war,  but  made  it 
rather  like  thieves  and  plunderers,  than  like  soldiers.  They 
lived  at  liberty  in  the  field,  or  the  desert,  concerned  themselves 
little  about  cultivating  the  earth,  and  were  not  very  obedient  to 
established  governments.  This  is  the  idea  which  the  Scripture 
gives  of  them  (Isa.  xiii.  20.),  and  the  same  is  their  character  at 
this  day.  Since  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  many  Arabians 
have  embraced  Christianity ;  though  by  far  the  greater  part  con- 
tinue to  profess  the  faith  of  Mohammed. 

Arap,  a  Canaanitish  royal  city  in  the  southern  part  of  Pales- 
tine. Its  king  having  opposed  the  passage  of  the  Israelites,  they 
afterwards  took  it  with  its  dependencies.  (Num. xxi.  1 — 3.)  In 
later  times,  Arad  was  rebuilt ;  and  is  placed  by  Eusebius  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  desert  of  Kades,  at  the  distance  of  20  Roman  miles 
from  Hebron. 

Aram,  fifth  son  of  Shem,  was  father  of  the  people  of  Syria, 
who,  from  him,  are  called  Aramteans,  The  region,  which  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  denominated  Aham,  is  a  vast  tract  extending 
from  Mount  Taurus  south  as  far  as  Damascus,  and  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  in  an  eastern  direction  beyond  the  Tigris  into 
Assyria.     Different  parts  of  this  region  are  called  by  different 

names;    as iram  ^Yaharahn,  or  Syria    of  the  Two   Rivers, 

that  is,  Mesopotamia  ;  Aram  of  Damascus  ;  Aram  of  Soba  ; 
Aram  Bethrehob ;  and  .ira;n  of  Maacha  .-  because  the  citiej 
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of  Damascus,  Soba,  Bethrehob,  and  Maacha,  were  in  Syria ;  or 
at  least,  because  Syria  contained  tlie  provinces  of  Soba,  Maacha, 
Rehob,  &c.  Homer  and  Hesiod  call  AramsBans  those  whom 
the  more  modern  Greeks  call  Syrians.  The  prophet  Amos 
(ix.  7.)  seems  to  say,  that  the  first  Arama;ans  dwelt  in  the 
country  of  Kir,  in  Iberia,  where  the  river  Cyrus  runs ;  and  that 
God  brought  them  from  thence,  as  he  did  the  Hebrews  out  of 
Egypt;  but  at  what  time  this  happened  is  not  known.  Moses 
always  calls  the  Syrians,  and  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia,  Aram- 
ites.  The  Aramaeans  often  warred  against  the  Hebrews ;  David 
subdued  them,  and  obliged  them  to  pay  him  tribute.  Solomon 
i>rcserved  the  same  authority ;  but,  after  the  separation  of  the  ten 
tribes,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Syrians  were  generally  subject 
to  the  kings  of  Israel ;  unless,  perhaps,  under  Jeroboam  II.,  who 
restored  the  kingdom  of  Israel  to  its  ancient  boundaries,  (2  Kings 
xiv.  25.) 

AiiARAT,  a  celebrated  mountain  in  the  Greater  Armenia,  on 
which  Noah's  ark  rested  after  the  deluge.  (Gen.  viii,  4.)  It  is  of 
stupendous  height,  and  inaccessible  to  the  summit,  which  is 
covered  with  perpetually  frozen  snow  ;  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
peak  is  annually  increasing  in  consequence  of  the  continual 
accession  of  ice.  Jlgridagh  is  the  name  given  to  this  sublime 
mountain  by  the  Turks ;  the  Armenians  call  it  Macis  ;  and  the 
Persians  in  the  neighbourhood,  Kuhi  JsTuach,  '  the  mountain  of 
Noah ;'  but  all  unite  in  reverencing  it  as  the  haven  of  the  great 
ship,  which  preserved  the  father  of  mankind  from  the  waters  of 
the  deluge.  (Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Persia,  vol.  i.  pp.  183, 
184.  Stuart's  Hebrew  Chrestomathy,  p.  150.) 
AanA.     See  Hebrok. 

AncaELAus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Herod  the  Great  in 
the  government  of  part  of  his  dominions.  See  an  account  of 
him  in  p.  51. 

Archippus,  a  Christian,  who  was  either  a  teacher  or  a  deacon 
of  the  church  at  Colossae.  (Col.  iv.  17.) 

Ap;^/9T/v*}^cf,  or  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  powers  and  functions 
of,  104. 

Areopagus,  tribunal  of,  60,  61. 

Aretas,  the  third  of  the  name,  a  king  of  Arabia,  was  the 
father-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas,  against  whom  he  declared  war  in 
revenge  for  repudiating  his  daughter.  Antipas  called  the  Romans 
to  his  assistance  ;  but  some  unaccountable  delay  in  the  marching 
of  their  forces,  and  the  death  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  put  an  end 
to  the  expedition,  and  saved  Aretas.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
availed  himself  of  this  favourable  opportunity  to  make  an  incur- 
sion into  Syria,  and  obtain  possession  of  Damascus,  where  he  ap- 
pointed an  ethnarch,  whose  jurisdiction  probably  extended  only 
over  the  Jews  who  dwelt  there.  Some  learned  men  have  sup- 
posed this  name  to  have  been  of  Greek  origin,  and  to  be  derived 
from  cfrni,  excellence  or  pre-eminence,  but  Dr.  Pococke  is  of 
opinion,  that  it  is  an  Arabic  name  (from  al-hareth)  which  was 
common  to  many  of  the  Arabian  kings. 

Argob,  the  capital  city  of  a  region  of  the  same  name,  which 
was  situated  beyond  the  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  the  most  fruitful 
country  on  the  otl^er  side  of  that  river :  it  belonged  to  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh. 

Arimathea,  a  small  town  to  which  Joseph  belonged  who 
begged  the  body  of  Jesus  from  Pilate.  (Matt,  xxvii.  57.)  It  was 
about  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem,  and 
is  now  called  Ramla.  At  present  it  is  a  wretched  dilapidated 
place,  but  exhibits  the  marks  of  having  once  been  an  extensive 
and  flourishing  town.  (Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  14.)  Its 
environs  are  said  to  be  very  beautiful. 

Aristarchus,  a  native  of  Thessalonica,  a  city  of  Macedonia, 
who  embraced  Christianity,  and  accompanied  St.  Paul  in  several 
of  his  journeys.  He  was  seized  in  the  tumult  at  Ephesus,  and 
was  afterwards  carried  with  the  apostle  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome, 
where  he  shared  his  imprisonment.  (Acts  xix.  29.  xx,  4.  xxvii. 
2.  Col.  iv.  20.  Philem.  24.) 

Arithmetic  of  the  Jews,  186. 
Ark.     See  Noah. 

Armagedbox,  the  name  of  a  place  mentioned  in  Rev.  xvi.  16., 
the  position  and  nature  of  which  are  unknown.  According  to 
some  expositors,  it  is  compounded  of  two  words,  signifying  the 
mountain  of  Mageddo  or  Megiddo  ;  a  place  situated  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Carmel,  and  celebrated  in  the  history  of  God's  people 
for  two  memorable  slaughters,  first  of  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  v. 
19.),  and  afterwards  of  the  Israelites.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29.) 
Others,  however,  conjecture  that  the  name  Armageddon  means  a 
dry  barren,  mountainous,  and  desert  country,  such  as  the  Jews 
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deemed  to  be  the  abode  of  unclean  spirits.     This  meamng  ot  tb* 
word  accords  with  what  is  said  in  Rev.^xvi.  12 — \^ 

Armies  of  the  Hebrews,  levies,  divisions,  officers,  and  disa 
pline  of,  83—87.,  and  of  the  Romans,  93,  94, 

Arms  of  the  Hebrews,  87.  Defensive  arms,  87,  88,  Offen 
sive  arms,  88.  Allusions  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  armour  in 
the  New  Testament,  93, 

AnNOjr,  a  brook  and  valley  of  the  same  name,  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  country  of  Moab.  (Num.  xxi.  13. 
Dcut.  iii.  8.  12.  16.  iv.  28.)  According  to  the  observations  of  the 
travellei  Seetzcn,  its  present  name  is  Mujeb. 

Aroer. — 1.  The  proper  name  of  a  city  of  the  Gadites,  on  the 
river  Arnon,  (Num.  xxxii.  34.  Deut.  ii.  36.  iii.  12.  Josh,  xii,  2, 
xiii.  25.)  The  cities  of,  or  about  Aroer,  mentioned  in  Isa.  xvii. 
2.,  Prof.  Gesenius  is  of  opinion,  may  mean  the  cities  beyond 
Jordan  generally. — 2.  The  name  of  a  place  in  the  canton  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.   (1  Sam.  xxx.  28.) 

Ari>ai>,  a  city  and  country  in  Syria,' near  Hamath,  with  which 
it  is  often  joined,  and  which  for  a  time  had  its  own  kings.  (2 
Kings  xviii.  34.  xix.  13.  Isa.  x.  9.  Jer.  xlix.  23.) 

Arpuaxad,  the  son  of  Shem,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  Mary,  was  born  two  years  after  the  deluge.  (Gen.  x. 
22 — 24.  xi.  12,  13.)  The  names  of  his  brethren  are  most  of 
them  the  names  of  countries.  If  this  be  the  case  with  Arphaxad, 
the  most  probable  supposition  is  that  of  Josephus,  viz.  that  it 
denotes  Chaldaea. 

Arrows  used  by  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  88.  Divination  by 
arrows,  143. 

Artaxerxes  (Nptt'crimK  artachschaschtha),  a  title  ol 
several  Persian  kings.  Professor  Gesenius  derives  it  from  the 
ancient  Persian  word  Artahshetr,  which  is  found  upon  the 
inscnptions  of  Nachschi  Roustam.  The  latter  part  of  this  word 
is  the  Zendish  Khshethro  (also  sherao),  a  king.  But  the  syl- 
lable art  (which  is  found  in  several  Persian  names,  as  Artabanus, 
Artaphernes,  Artabasus),  appears  to  have  signified  to  be  great  or 
mighty.  At  least  the  Greeks  gave  it  tliis  interpretation.  This 
signification  is  now  lost  in  the  Persian.  From  the  original 
Artahshetr,  the  modern  Persians  formed  Ardeshir  (a  name 
borne  by  three  kings  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanides)  ;  the 
Armenians,  Artashir  ;  the  Greeks,  Artaxerxes  ;  and  the  He- 
brews, Artachschaschtha.  Two  Persian  sovereigns  who  bore 
this  name,  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament ;  viz. 

1.  Artaxerxes,  who  at  the  instigation  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews  issued  an  edict,  prohibiting  them  from  rebuilding  Jerusalem. 
(Ezra  iv.  7 — 22.)  This  Artaxerxes  is  generally  considered  to 
be  the  pseudo-Smerdis,  one  of  the  Persian  Magi,  who  assumed 
that  name,  and  pretending  to  be  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus 
and  the  brother  of  Cambyses,  occupied  the  throne  between  the 
reigns  of  Cambyses  and  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes. 

2.  Artaxerxes,  who  issued  a  decree  extremely  favourable  to 
the  Jews,  which  was  carried  by  Ezra  to  Jerusalem.  (Ezra  vii.  1. 
viii.  ] .)  This  sovereign  is  the  Artaxerxes  sumamed  Longimanus, 
or  the  Long-handed,  from  a  trifling  deformity.  Nehemiah  was 
his  cup-bearer,  and  was  permitted  by  him  to  return  to  Jerusalem, 
with  a  commission  to  rebuild  its  walls,  and  to  be  the  governor  of 
Judaea. 

"AfTifytK:.     See  Diana. 

Arts,  origin  of,  180.  State  of  them  from  the  deluge,  until 
after  the  captivity,  181.  Account  of  some  of  the  arts  practised 
by  the  Jews,  183,  184. 

Arueoth,  or  Araboth,  a  city  or  country  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  (1  Kings  iv.  10.)     Its  true  situation  is  unknown. 

Arvad,  or  Aradxjs,  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Eleutherus,  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  opposite  to  Tyre.  (Ezek, 
xxvii.  8.)  The  Artahite  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  18.  The 
Arvadites  were  employed  as  mariners  by  the  Tyrians. 

Asa,  king  of  Judah,  succeeded  his  father  Abijam,  b.  c.  951. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  success  in  war,  and  his  zeal  for  the 
worship  of  the  true  God.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  the 
prophet  Hanani  having  reproved  him  for  his  distrust  in  God  in 
forming  an  alliance  with  Ben-hadad  king  of  Syria,  he  was  so 
exasperated  that  he  put  the  prophet  in  chains,  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  order  for  the  execution  of  many  of  his  friends.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  died  of  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout,  b.  c.  886. 

Asaph,  Hemajt,  and  Jeduthux,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  were 
constituted  by  David,  chiefs  of  the  sacred  singers,  of  whom  their 
famlHes  formed  a  part.  (1  Chron.  xxi.  1.)  They  are  all  three 
termed  prophets  or  seers  (1  Chron.  xxv.  5,  2  Chron.  xxLx.  30. 
xxxv.  15.),  which  appellation  is  suppose  1  to  refer  rather  to  theit 
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genius  aa  sacred  poets  and  musicians,  than  to  their  possessing  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.  Psalms  1.  Ixxiii. — Ixxxiii.  were  composed  by 
Asaph. 

.\sK\ATii,  the  daughter  of  Potipherah,  and  wife  of  .loscph, 
warf  the  mother  of  Ej)hraim  and  Manasseh.  (Gen.  xli.  15.  and 
xKi.  -0.)  The  etymoloijy,  Gu.m'iuus  ohscrves,  is  Ei^yjitian  (but 
obsriiri'),  and  this  ciriuun.-.taiic<'  liirni.-lich  ;i.'i  iiddilioii.il  pjiMinip- 
tiori  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  i!ii'  writings  i»l  Mii.,i's;  far, 
iiccording  to  (yoqucrt-l,  the  naim-  of  a  WDniaii  absolutely  aiiahigoiis 
to  this  has  been  discovered  on  Egyptian  munuincnts,  which  is 
composed  of  the  monosyllabic  ,I«  and  A'cii/i,  the  name  of  the 
Egyptian  Minorva. 

.Asiiiion.     8fo  AzoTis,  p.  '.I  1. /'///'/ «. 

AsiiKii,  the  win  of  .Jacob  and  Zilpali,  gave  his  name  to  one  of 
«.hc  tribes  of  Israrl.  (Gen.  xxx.  l;J.  1  Cliron.  ii.  2.)  Fur  the 
limits  of  tlio  canton  assii;ned  to  this  triiie,  see  p.  17.  But  they 
never  expelled  the  nations  of  the  country,  nor  did  they  obtain 
entire  posscs^iun  of  the  ilistrict  allotted  to  them.  Their  soil  pro- 
duced abundance  of  the  coudorU  and  luxuries  n!'  life,  and  was 
rich  in  mine.-;.  'J'hc  tribe  of  Aslier  tamely  suliniiited  to  the 
tyranny  of  J.ibin  king  of  Canaan,  but  as>isted  Gideon  in  his 
pursuit  of  the  Midiaiiites.  On  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  the  light- 
ing men  of  this  tribe  were  41, .500;  in  llie  wilderness  tlicy 
amounted  to  .'i3,4()0. 

AsiiKF.NAZ,  the  eldest  sun  of  Gomer  (Gen.  x.  -i.  Jcr.  li.  7.), 
and  the  father  or  liead  of  a  nation.  That  a  people  in  northern 
.\sia  is  intended  is  evident  from  its  being  placed  next  to  Gomer 
(Oymmeria).  in  the  first  instance,  and  next  to  .\rarat  (Armenia), 
m  the  .second.  The  .lews  understand  by  it,  Germany,  and  use 
the  word  in  that  signification.  Bochart  was  of  oj;inion  that,  the 
-eg-io  .Jsciiniii  in  Phrygia  and  Bithynia  wa>  jieopled  by  the 
descendants  of  Ashkena/. 

.^siH'E.v.iz,  master  of  the  eunuchs,  or  rather  one  of  tli<!  chief 
chambrrlains  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  cotuninniled  to  .select 
certain  Jewish  captives  to  bo  instructed  in  the  literature  and 
sciences  of  the  Chalda-ans.  In  this  number  he  included  Daniel 
and  his  three  companions,  whose  names  he  changed  into  Ghal- 
diean  appellations.  Their  refusal  to  partake  of  the  provisions 
sent  from  the  monarch's  table  filled  Ashpenaz  with  a|)prchension  ; 
he  had,  however,  the  gencro-sity  not  to  use  con.straint  towards 
them.  At  that  time,  as  in  our  days,  the  Asiatic  despots  frequently 
punished  with  death  the  least  intraction  of  their  wills.  In  acced- 
ing to  the  request  of  Daniel,  Ashpenaz  had  every  thing  to 
apprehend ;  and  the  grateful  jirophet  s|)ecially  records  that 
God  had  di.sposed  him  to  treat  him  with  kiiidiiess.  (Dan.  i.  3 
-16.) 

AsT.tiioTii,  a  Phcenician  or  Syrian  idol,  notice  of,  138. 

AsiiuR,  the  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  iii.  II.),  who  gave  his  name  to 

AsSTIll  A. 

Ash,  one  of  the  largest  divisions  of  the  Old  World,  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  .\ew  Testament  it  is 
ilways  taken  fir  Asia  Minor,  as  it  includes  the  proconsidar  Asia, 
which  comprised  the  four  regions  of  Phrygia,  .Mysia,  Caria,  and 
Lydia,  In  this  proconsular  Asia  were  the  seven  churches  of 
Ephcsus,  Laodicffia,  Pergamos,  Philadelphia,  iSardis,  Smyrna,  and 
Thyatira. 

AsiAnciis,  officers  appointed  to  jireside  over  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  and  the  sacred  gatnr-s  in  .\sia  Minor.  See  p.  140.  In  our 
version  of  Acts  xix.  31.  they  are  termed  the  chief  of  Asia. 

AsKKLov,  a  city  in  the  territory  of  the  Philistines,  situated 
l>etwecn  Azoth  and  Gaza  on  the  coast  of  llu;  Mediterranean  or 
Great  Sei,  about  .520  furlongs  from  Jeru.salem.  After  the  death 
of  Joshua,  the  tribe  of  Judah  took  Askelun.  which  subsequently 
became  one  of  the  five  governments  beliin_;iriir  to  the  Philistines. 
(Judg.  i.  18.)  This  place  is  frequently  ineniioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. During  the  crusades  it  was  a  stiiioii  of  considerable 
importance,  but  is  now  a  very  inconsiderable  place. 

Asvox,r..i\s,  an  appellation  given  to  liio  Maccabees,  the 
descendants  of  Mattathias,  surnamed  Asaion.     See  p.  50. 

.^sNAi'eKU,  the  proper  name  of  an  .\s.syrian  king  or  general. 
(Ezra  iv.  10.)  On  account  of  the  statement  in  ver.  2.  it  is  sui>- 
posed  to  be  only  a  dillerent  naitie  of  Esarhaddon. 

AspiiAR,  a  lake  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  ix.  33.  which  (.'almet 
supposes  to  be  the  Lacus  Asphaltites,  or  Dkad  Ska.  For  an 
account  of  which  sec  pp.  27,  28. 

Ass,  a  well  known  quadruped,  which  was  declared  to  be  un- 
clean, and  consequently  not  fit   to   be  eaten  by  the   Israelites. 
•_I<ev.  xi.  26.)     Asses  were  reared  by  them  for  draqght,   175. 
For  a  refutation  of  the  calumny  against  the  Jews,  of  worship- 
VoL.  II.  3  F 
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ping  an  ass,  sec   p.  137.     And  on  the  subject  of  Balaam's  saa 
speaking,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  421. 

AssK.MULT  at  Ephesus,  powers  of,  61. 

Assos,  a  maritime  city  of  Mysia,  according  to  some  geogra- 
phers, but  of  Troas,  according  to  others.  It  is  mentioned  in  Acts 
XX.  1.3,  14. 

AssvRiA,  a  country  of  Asia,  the  boundaries  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  assign.  It  appears  to  have  been  situated  between  thp 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  encloBcd  between  those  two  rivers. 
from  the  part  where  they  begiy  to  approach  each  other  on  leav- 
ing .Mesopotamia  to  that  where  they  join,  not  far  from  theii 
month,  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia. 

It  must  naturally  excite  surprise,  that  so  small  a  country  should 
have  been  able  to  send  forth  armies  of  a  million  or  twelve  huf. 
dred  thousand  men  ;  a  number  which  dismays  the  imagination, 
especially  when  we  consider  how  many  attendants  they  must 
have  had,  exclusive  of  fighting  men.  But  this  kind  of  enigma 
is  explained  by  the  manner  in  which  these  vast  armies  were 
formed.  From  the  centre  of  a  not  very  extensive  domain,  a  war- 
like band  frequently  issued,  which  poured  upon  the  neighbouring 
country,  carrying  aw^iy  the  inhabitants,  who,  havinir  no  other 
resource,  incorporated  themselves  with  the  conquerors.  United 
and  allured  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  they  proceedei!  onwards 
ravaging  other  lands,  and  increasing  their  army  with  the  despoil- 
ed inhaliitants,  who  in  like  manner  joine<l  them.  Thus  \^ere 
formed  those  wandering  hordes  which,  under  the  name  of  Assy- 
rians, subdue<l  Mesopotamia,  penetrated  to  .Armenia,  .Media,  and 
Persia,  inuntl.ited  Syria  like  a  torrent,  and  carried  dcvat^lation 
through  Chalda;a,  become  the  country  of  the  Jews.  As  their 
conquests  extended,  the  centre  of  their  power  Iwca me  surrounded 
with  deserts,  and  itself  a  desert.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  seek  the 
vestiges  of  the  most  famous  cities,  Nineveh  for  instance,  which, 
from  the  descriptions  that  ha-e  reached  us,  have  been  justly  enu- 
merated among  the  wonders  of  Uie  world.  It  is  in  vain,  likev%  i.se, 
that  we  inquire,  '.vhat  were  the  manners,  religion,  commerce,  and 
usages  of  the  As.syrians.  They  must  have  been  tho.se  of  all  the 
various  nations  who  united  to  form  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
were  conquerors  and  barbarians,  who  allowed  the  greatest  liberty 
in  their  police  and  their  ceremonies,  provi'ed  none  of  their  people 
adopted  laws  or  practices  which  might  oi.-^truct  the  success  of 
their  warlike  expeditions. 

It  may  be  sujjposed  that  a  people  in  this  unsettled  state  had 
neither  the  time  nor  the  means  to  write  annals  which  may  serve 
as  a  basis  for  chronology,  or  furnish  any  certain  dates.  The 
memory  of  the  principal  facts  could  only  be  preserved  by  tradi- 
tion, and  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  with  not  a  few  variations 
by  the  Greeks.  At  the  same  time  that  it  is  allowed,  that  we  owr 
to  the  latter  almost  all  the  historical  knowledge  we  possess  rela- 
tive to  the  ancient  nations  of  Asia,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  they 
have  greatly  disfigured  it  by  accommodating  to  their  own  Ian 
guage  and  pronunciation  the  names  of  persons  and  divinities, 
and  assimilating  events  to  their  own  traditions  in  such  a  manner, 
that  when  we  imagine  we  are  in  possession  of  authentic  facts, 
we  frequently  discover  them  to  l)e  only  Grecian  fables.  This 
observation  may  serve  to  point  out  the  degree  of  confidence 
which  ought  to  be  reposed  in  the  histories  of  these  ancient 
times. 

Sketch  of  the  Ili.itoyv  o/Assyhia  illustratixe  of  the  Pruphetii 
Writingt. 

The  empire  of  .-\.ssyria  wa.s  founded  by  Ninus,  the  son  of 
Belus;  and,  according  to  Herodotus,  it  continued  five  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  (Herod,  lib.  i.  c.  95.)  Ninus  reigned  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  years,  according  to  some  historians 
(Jul.  African,  and  Eusebius  in  Chron.),  though  others  make  his 
reign  to  have  lasted  only  seventeen  years.  (Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii.  c. 
i. — iv.)  He  enlarged  and  embellished  the  ancient  city  of  Nine- 
veh, which  had  been  built  by  Nimrod,  many  ages  before  his  time. 
(Gen.  X.  9,  10.)  The  commencement  of  his  reign  is  fixed  by 
Archbishop  Usher  to  the  year  of  the  world  2737,  b.  c.  1267, 
during  the  period  when  Deborah  and  Barak  judged  the  Israel- 
ites. 

Ninus  was  succeeded  by  his  queen  Semirami.s,  who  reigned 
forty-two  years.  She  enlarged  the  A?syrian  empire,  which  she 
left  in  a  nourishing  swte  to  her  son  Ninyas,  a.  >r.  2S31,  b.  c. 
1173.  The  Scriptures  are  totally  silent  concerning  the  subse- 
quent history  of  that  celebrated  monarchy,  and  the  successors  (A 
Ninyas,  until  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  who  flourished  a.  yi. 
3180,  B.  c.  824;  and  even  then  they  do  not  state  the  name  of 
the  monarch  who  filled  the  Assyrian  throne.     It  is  evident,  how 
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ever,  that  Nineveh  was  at  that  time  a  city  of  immense  extent, 
whose  inhabitants,  like  those  of  other  great  cities  abounding  in 
wealth  and  luxury,  were  extremely  corrupt  in  their  morals.  But, 
at  the  preaching  of  Jonah,  both  sovereign  and  subjects  repented 
and  abandoned  their  evil  ways,  and  thus  for  a  time  delayed  the 
execution  of  the  divine  judgments.  About  fifty  years  after  the 
time  of  Jonah,  the  Scriptures  mention  a  king  of  Assyria,  named 
PiL,  who  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  the  days  of  Mena- 
hem  (2  Kings  .w.  19.  1  Chron.  v.  26.),  who  gave  him  a  thou- 
sand Ijtient.s  of  silver  to  engage  him  to  lend  him  his  assistance, 
and  stviiro  him  on  his  throne.  Pul  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  fathv>r  of  Sardanapalus,  the  last  king  of  the  Assyrians, 
in  whoa;^'  leign  tlic  crimes  of  the  Ninevites  having  risen  to 
their  utmost  height,  God  raised  up  enemies  to  chastise  them. 
Arbaces  the  Median,  indignant  at  the  effeminate  and  luxurious 
life  which  Sardanapalus  led  in  his  palace,  conspired  with  Belesis, 
governor  of  Babylon,  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  so  worthless  a 
sovereign.  After  various  engagements,  they  compelled  him  to 
retreat  to  Nineveh,  where  he  expected  that  he  should  be  able  to 
defend  himself  a  long  time,  because  the  city  was  strongly  fortified, 
a«d  the  besiegers  had  not  machines  to  batter  the  walls.  But  in 
the  third  year  of  the  siege,  the  river  Tigris,  being  swollen  with 
continual  rains,  overflowed  part  of  the  city,  agreeably  to  the  pre- 
dictions of  Nahum  (particularly  i.  8 — 10.),  and  broke  down  the 
wall  for  twenty  furlongs.  Sardanapalus,  that  he  might  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  burnt  himself  in  his  palace,  with 
his  women  and  all  his  immense  treasures.  (Usher's  Annals,  p. 
48.  A.  M.  32.'54.  Athenceus,  lib.  xii.  c.  12.)  Arbaces  and  Belesis 
then  divided  the  dominions  of  Sardanapalus:  the  former  had 
Media,  which  he  restored  to  its  liberty  ;  the  latter  had  Babylon, 
where  he  reigned  fourteen  years :  Nineveh  they  left  to  Ninus 
the  younger,  who  was  heir  to  the  ancient  kings  of  Assyria,  and 
maintained  the  second  Assyrian  monarchy  with  considerable 
splendour ;  so  that  out  of  the  ruins  of  this  vast  empire  there 
were  formed  three  considerable  kingdoms,  viz.  that  of  Nineveh, 
that  of  Babylon,  and  that  of  the  Medes.  We  shall  briefly  con- 
sider each  of  them,  separately,  according  to  the  share  they  had 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Jews. 

Belesis,  called  Balaoax,  by  Isaiah  (xxxix.  1.  2  Kings  xx.  12.), 
is  the  Nabonassar  of  profane  historians.  He  founded  the  Baby- 
lonian empire,  of  which  he  made  Babylon  the  metropolis.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Merodach-Baladan,  who  cultivated 
Hezekiah's  friendship,  as  appears  from  the  embassy  which  he 
sent  to  the  latter,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  recovery  from  sick- 
ness (2  Kings  XX.  12.),  a.  ?i.  3291,  v..  c.  713.  After  this  time 
the  sacred  historians  are  silent  concerning  the  kings  of  Babylon, 
until  the  time  of  Esar-haddon,  who  is  noticed  in  the  next  column. 
The  younger  Ninus,  who  was  left  king  of  Assyria  and  Nine- 
veh, is  the  Tiglath-pilesku  of  the  Scriptures  (2  Kings  xv.  29. 
x^i.  7.  10.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  20.),  a.  m.  3257,  b.  c.  747.  His 
empire  appears  to  have  been  the  most  celebrated  in  the  East;  as 
Ahaz  king  of  Judah  sent  to  request  his  assistance  against  Rezin 
king  of  Damascus,  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel.  Accordingly,  Tig- 
lath-pileser  advanced  with  a  numerous  army,  defeated  Ilezin,  cap- 
tured Damascus,  and  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  erected  there  by 
the  Syrians,  agreeably  to  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  (viii.  4.)  and 
Amos.  (i.  5.)  He  also  entered  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  conquered 
Pekah,  and  carried  away  part  of  the  ten  tribes  beyond  the  river 
Euphrates.  But  Ahaz  soon  had  cause  to  regret  this  unhallowed 
alliance  :  for  Tiglath-pileser  exacted  from  him  such  immense 
sums  of  money,  that  he  was  obliged  not  only  to  exhaust  his  own 
treasures,  hut  also  to  take  all  the  gold  and  silver  out  of  the  temple. 
(2  Chron.  xxviii.  20,  21.  24.)  Ahaz  became  tributary  to  the 
Assyrian  monarch,  whose  successors  found  abundance  of  pretexts 
lor  entering  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  which  they  ultimately  ruined 
nnd  subverted. 

Shalmamt.kku,  the  successor  of  Tiglath-pileser,  came  into 
byria,  a.  m.  3280,  it.  c.  724,  and  desolated  the  country  of  the 
Moabites,  agreeably  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xvi.  1.),  delivered 
three  years  before.  He  then  attacked  Samaria,  and  completed 
the  misfortunes  of  the  Israelites  who  remained,  by  carrying  them 
into  captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Taus  terminated  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  a.  m.  3283,  ji.  c.  721.  (2  Kings  xvii.  3.  xviii.  9— 
11.)  Hezekiah,  by  the  special  protection  of  God,  escaped  the 
fury  of  Shalmaneser,  to  whom,  however,  he  became  tributary, 
and  the  Assyrian  returned  in  triumph  to  Nineveh. 

Shortly  after  these  events,  most  of  the  maritime  cities  that 
were  subject  to  the  Tyrians  revolted  against  them,  and  submitted 
to  the   Assyrians.     Shalmaneser  advanced  to  their  assistance. 
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These  cities  furnished  him  with  a  fleet  of  sixiy  or  seventy  vc* 
sels,  manned  by  eight  hundred  Phoenician  rowers.  They  were 
attacked  by  the  Tyrians  with  twelve  vessels  only  ;  who  dispersed 
their  fleet,  and  took  five  hundred  prisoners.  The  Assyrian  mon- 
arch did  not  venture  to  lay  siege  to  Tyre  ;  but  he  left  bodies  of 
troops  in  its  vicinity  to  guard  the  river  and  aqueducts  whence  the 
Tyrians  obtained  their  supplies  of  water.  His  precautions  were 
frustrated  by  the  besieged,  who  dug  wells  within  their  city.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  Isaiah  denounced  against  them  those 
judgments  which  arc  recorded  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  his 
prophecies.  And  Hezekiah  seems  to  have  availed  himself  of  the 
troubled  state  of  Phoenicia  and  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediter 
ranean,  in  order  to  attack  the  Philistines.   (2  Kings  xviii.  7,  8.) 

Sknxachf.iiib  ascended  the  throne  of  Assyria  a.  m.  3287. 
It.  c.  717,  and  was  immediately  involved  in  war,  both  in  Asia  and 
in  Egypt.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  Hezekiah  shook  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Assyrians,  and  refused  to  pay  the  tribute  exacted 
from  him  by  Shalmaneser.  It  appears  from  some  passages  of 
Scripture  that  Hezekiah  had  concluded  treaties  of  mutual  alliance 
and  defence  with  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  against  the 
Assyrian  monarch.  (Isa.  xx.  1.  et  serj.  2  Kings  xviii.  24.  xix. 
9.)  Upon  Hezekiah's  refusal  of  the  tribute,  Sennacherib  invaded 
Judah  with  a  mighty  army,  and  captured  the  principal  cities 
of  that  country.  It  is  probable  that  he  took  Damascus  in  his 
progress.  The  pious  monarch,  grieved  to  see  his  kingdom  pil- 
laged, implored  peace  of  Sennacherib  on  any  terms  he  would 
prescribe  :  and  gave  him  three  hundred  talents  of  silver  and 
thirty  talents  of  gold  to  withdraw.  But  the  Assyrian,  regardless 
alike  of  the  sanction  of  oaths  and  of  treaties,  continued  the  war, 
and  prosecuted  his  conquests  more  vigorously  than  ever.  Nothing 
was  able  to  withstand  his  power  ;  and  of  all  the  strong  places  of 
Judah,  none  remained  uncaptured  but  Jerusalem,  which  was 
reduced  to  the  very  last  extremity.  Isaiah,  however,  encouraged 
Hezekiah  by  promises  of  divine  interposition  and  deliverance, 
and  announced  that  the  enemy  would  soon  be  obliged  to  return 
into  his  own  country.  (2  Kings  xix.  20 — 34.)  Accordingly, 
after  Sennacherib  had  defeated  the  allied  forces  of  the  king  of 
Egypt  and  of  Tirhakah  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  had  advanced 
against  him  to  assist  Hezekiah,  he  returned  into  Judah  with  im- 
mense spoil,  and  renewed  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  :  but  an  angel 
of  Jehovah  slew  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  of  his 
troops.  (2  Kings  xix.  35.)  Sennacherib  returned  to  Nineveh, 
where  two  of  his  sons,  weary  of  his  tyranny  and  savage  temper, 
slew  him  while  he  was  worshipping  in  the  temple  of  Nisroch  his 
god,  and  immediately  fled  into  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  (2 
Kings  xix.  37.  Tobit  i.  21.) 

It  was  during  the  first  year  of  this  war  that  Hezekiah  fell  sick, 
and  was  cured  in  a  miraculous  manner,  and  that  the  shadow  of 
the  sun  went  back  ten  degrees  on  the  dial  of  the  palace,  to  prove 
the  truth  of  Isaiah's  prediction  of  his  recovery.  (2  Kings  xviii 
xix.  XX.  Isa.  xxxviii.  xxxix.) 

a.  ]m.  3294,  B.  c.  710.  On  the  death  of  Sennacherib,  Esah- 
HAPnoN,  another  of  his  sons  reigned  in  his  stead.  He  is  called 
Sargon  by  Isaiah,  (xx.  1.)  He  reigned  twenty-nine  years, 
during  which  he  waged  war  with  the  Philistines,  from  whom  his 
general.  Tartan,  took  Ashdod.  He  also  attacked  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia  (Isa.  xx.),  and  Idumsaor  Edom  (Isa.  xxxiv.),  in  order 
to  avenge  the  injuries  they  had  committed  against  his  father  Sen- 
nacherib ;  and  at  length  he  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  Manas- 
seh  king  of  J  udah  to  Babylon.  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.)  This  last 
war,  however,  happened  long  after  those  above  related.  Esar- 
haddon  restored  the  glory  of  Assyria ;  and  in  addition  to  his 
other  victories,  to  the  sceptre  of  Nineveh  he  united  that  of  Baby- 
lon, having  availed  himself  of  the  intestine  troubles  and  commo- 
tions occasioned  by  the  extinction  of  the  royal  family,  to  make 
himself  master  of  that  city,  and  annex  it  to  his  former  dominions. 
Manasseh,  having  been  restored  to  the  divine  favour  after  a  deep 
and  sincere  repentance,  obtained  his  liberty,  and  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem, after  a  short  captivity  at  Babylon.  (Usher's  Annals, 
A.  ;m.  3327.) 

Saosduchin  or  NEBrcHADNEZZAn  I.  succeeded  Esar-haddon, 
and  reigned  twenty  years,  according  to  Ptolemy.  Having  con- 
quered Arphaxad  king  of  tie  Medes  (the  Dcioces  of  Herodotus, 
lib.  i.  cc.  101,  102.),  he  resolved  to  subjugate  all  the  neighbour- 
ing territories.  He  therefore  despatched  Holofernes  into  Syria 
and  Palestine  with  an  immense  army ;  but  that  general  was  slain, 
and  his  army  totally  discomfited,  before  Bcliiuha,  in  the  manner 
related  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith 

A.  M.  3356,  B.  c.  648,  Saracus,  otherv;rise  sailed  Chinaldon  at 
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Chyna-Ladanus,  succeeded  Saosduchin  in  the  Assyrian  throne. 
Having  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  his  subjects  by  his  effemi- 
nacy, and  the  little  care  he  took  of  his  dominions,  Nabopolassar, 
satrap  of  Babylon,  and  Cyaxares  the  son  of  Astyajjes  king  of 
Media,  leagued  together  against  him.  He  was  besieged  in 
Nineveh,  which  was  taken  by  his  enemies,  who  partitioned  his 
lominions  between  them  ;  Nabopolassar  becoming  master  of 
iVineveh  and  Babylon,  and  Cyaxares  having  Media  and  the 
adjacent  provinces.  (Usher's  Annals,  a.m.. 3378.  Calmet,  Precis 
de  I'Histoire  Profane  de  I'Oricnt,  §  I.  Dissert,  torn.  ii.  pp.  329 — 
333.) 

AssTHiAN   Iiioi.s,  worshipped  by  the  Israelites,  138. 

AsTAiiTK,  a  Pha-nician  or  Syrian  idol,  notice  of,  138. 

AsTiioNOMY  and  Asthologt  of  the  Jews,  186,  187. 

Athai-iah,  daughter  of  Omri  king  of  Samaria,  and  wife  of 
Jehoram  king  of  Judah.  Jehu  having  slain  her  son  Ahaziah,  she 
seized  the  kingdom,  and  destroyed  all  the  sons  of  Jehoram  (whom 
he  had  by  other  wives)  except  Jchoash,  who  was  providentially 
saved  by  Jchoshcba,  and  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  tiironc. 
Athaliah  was  slain,  after  an  usurpation  of  six  years.   (2  Kings  xi.) 

Athkns,  a  celebrated  city  of  Greece,  sometimes  a  very  power- 
ful commonwealth,  distinguished  by  the  military  talents,  but  still 
more  by  the  learning,  eloquence,  and  politeness  of  its  inhabitants. 
Saint  Paul  coming  hither,  a.  d.  32,  found  them  plunged  in  idol- 
atry, occupied  in  inquiring  and  reporting  news,  curious  to  know 
every  thing,  and  divided  in  opinion  concerning  religion  and  hap- 
piness. (Acts  xvii.)  From  an  altar  erected  to  the  "  Unknown 
God"  (for  the  origin  of  which  see  Vol.  I.  p.  90),  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  taking  opportunities  here  to  preach  Jesus  Christ, 
was  carried  before  the  judges  of  the  tribunal,  called  the  Areopagus; 
where  he  gave  an  illustrious  testimony  to  truth,  and  a  remarkable 
instance  of  powerful  reasoning.  (See  an  account  of  the  Auko- 
PAt;us  in  pp.  60,  61.) 

Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient  art  at  Athens  now 
adorn  the  British  Museum.  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  a 
full  account  of  the  modern  state  of  Athens,  and  of  its  various 
monuments  of  former  times,  is  referred  to  the  Travels  of  Dr. 
Clarke,  to  the  Classical  Tour  of  Mr.  Dodwell,  and  to  Mr.  Stuart's 
Antiquities  of  Athens. 

Ato.nkment,  fast  of,  127. 

Attalia,  a  maritime  city  of  Pamphylia,  and  the  chief 
residence  of  the  prefect.  It  derived  its  name  from  king  At- 
tains, its  founder.  Hither  Saint  Paul  went  from  Perga  in 
Pamphylia.  (Acts  xiv.  25.)  It  still  subsists  under  the  name  of 
Sattalia. 

Augustus  (Octavius)  the  first,  or,  according  to  some  writers, 
the  second  emperor  of  Rome.  He  commanded  the  enrolment  to 
be  made  which  is  mentioned  in  Luke  ii.  1. — The  forty-second 
year  of  his  reign  is  that  in  which  Jesus  Christ  was  born.  The 
title  of  Augustus,  which  he  received  from  the  flattery  of  the 
senate,  became  the  personal  appellation  of  his  successors ;  and 
St.  Luke  has  employed  the  corresponding  Greek  word,  to  desig- 
nate Nero.   (Acts  xxv.  21.2.5.) 

Avr.y.     See  O.v,  infra. 

AvE\  (Plain  of),  a  beautiful  valley  in  the  part  of  Syria  near 
to  Damascus :  according  to  Gesenius,  it  is  now  called  Tin,  and 
is  proverbially  considered  as  a  delightful  valley.  As  the  original 
word  (Bikath-Aven,  which  is  retained  in  the  marginal  rendering 
of  Amos  i.  5.)  signifies  the  plain  of  vanity,  it  is  conjectured  to 
have  been  a  place  remarkable  for  idolatry.  Bethel  being  called 
Beth-Aven  in  Hos.  v.  8.  for  that  reason. 

AviMs,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  afterwards  pos- 
sessed by  the  Caphtorira  or  Philistines.   (Deut.  ii.  23.) 

AviTKs  or  AviM,  the  inhabitants  of  Aveh  or  Ava,  a  city 
whence  colonies  were  sent  into  Samaria.  (2  Kings  xvii.  24.  31.) 
.\va  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  in  the  north-west  of 
Chaldjca. 

Azaiiiah. — 1.  The  name  of  a  king  of  Judah,  also  called 
UzziAH  (which  see  infra): — 2.  The  name  of  several  high- 
priests  among  the  Jews : — and,  3.  The  name  of  a  prophet  in  the 
lime  of  Asa.  (2  Chron.  xv.  1,  2.) 

Azkk  AH,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem, 
and  east  of  Bethlehem.   (Josh.  xv.  3.5.) 

AzoTus,  or  AsHDoi),  a  city  of  Judcea,  is  situated  between  Gaza 
and  Jamnia,  or  Jafnia,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  pleasant  plain.  Here  the  ark  of  Jehovah  triumphed 
over  the  Philistine  idol  Dagon  (1  Sam.  v.  2.),  and  Philip  the 
Evangelist  was  found,  after  he  had  baptized  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch.  (Acts  viii.  40.)  It  is  at  present  an  inconsiderable  place, 
and  in  its  vicinity  are  numerous  reliques  of  antiquity. 


Baal,  a  Phoenician  idol,  notice  of,  138. 

Baalueuitm,^ 

Baalz£bud,  ^Phoenician  idols,  notice  of,  138. 

BaalzkphoNjJ 

BAAi-ptoii,  a  Canaanitish  idol,  notice  of,  137,  138. 

Baasua,  the  son  of  Ahijah,  and  commander  in  chief  to  Jero« 
boam  I. :  he  treacherously  killed  his  sovereign  Nadab,  and  after- 
wards usurped  his  kingdom,  ii.  c.  953 — 930. 

Bahylon,  the  metropolis  of  Chalda;a,  W-gan  to  be  built  at  the 
same  time  as  the  tower  of  Bakel,  and  both  were  left  unfinished 
at  the  confusion  of  tongues.  (Gen.  xi.  4 — 8.)  It  was  celebrated 
for  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  especially  after  its  enlarge- 
ment and  improvement  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  it  became  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  is  said  to  have  covered  an  area 
of  480  stadia,  or  nearly  60  miles  in  circumference  ;  and  the  wall 
by  which  it  wa?  surrounded  was  50  cubits  in  thickness,  and  20C 
in  height.  'J'he  river  Euphrates  divided  the  city  into  two  parts, 
which  were  connected  by  means  of  a  noble  bridge,  about  a  fur- 
long in  length  and  sixty  feet  wide.  (Dr.  Hales  has  given  a 
copious  and  accurate  account  of  ancient  Babylon  in  his  Analysis 
of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  453 — ^156.) 

The  banks  of  the  waters  of  Babylon  were  planted  with  willows, 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Thus,  Isaiah  (xv.  7.), 
describing  in  prophetic  language  the  captivity  of  the  Moabites  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  says,  that  they  g/iall  be  carried  aivuy  to  the 
valley  of  tviUuivs.  The  territory  surrounding  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Babylon,  is  at  present  composed  chiefly  of  plains,  whose 
soil  is  rich;  and  the  river  banks  are  still  hoary  with  reeds,  and 
covered  with  the  grey  osier  willows,  on  which  the  captives  of 
Israel  suspended  their  harps  (Psal.  cxxxvii.  1 — 4.),  and  refused 
to  be  comforted,  while  their  conquerors  tauntingly  commanded 
them  to  sing  the  songs  of  Sion.  (Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in 
Georgia,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  297.)  The  most  terrible  denunciations 
were  uttered  against  Babylon  by  the  Hebrew  prophets  (compare 
Vol.  I.  p.  126.)  the  literal  fulfilment  of  whose  predictions  has 
been  shown  by  various  modern  travellers  who  have  described 
the  present  state  of  its  ruins.  (See  particularly  Mr.  Rich's  Two 
Memoirs  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  the  accuracy  of  whose  state- 
ments is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  the  interesting  de- 
scription contained  in  his  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  258 
— 394. :  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Georgia,  &c.  vol.  ii.  pp.  308 
— 332.  337 — 400.;  and  the  Hon.  Capt.  Keppel's  Narrative  of 
Travels  from  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  171 — 188.,  who  also  attests  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Rich,  and  has  adopted  his  measurements.)  The 
prophet  Isaiah,  describing  the  calamities  that  were  to  be  inflicted 
on  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  calls  this  city  the  desert  of  the  sea.  Jere- 
miah, to  the  same  purport,  says  (Ii.  36.42.),  I -will  dry  i/p  the 
sea  of  Babylon  and  make  her  springs  dry. — The  sea  is  come 
tip  upon  her.  She  is  covered  tvith  the  multitude  of  the  ivavea 
thereof.  Megasthenes  (in  Eusebius  De  Prajp.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  c.41.) 
states,  that  Babylon  was  built  in  a  place  which  had  before  sc 
greatly  abounded  with  water,  that  it  was  called  the  sea. 

Babylon  was  very  advantageously  situated,  both  in  respect  to 
commerce  and  as  a  naval  power.  It  was  open  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  by  the  Euphrates,  which  was  navigable  by  large  vessels; 
and  being  joined  to  the  Tigris  above  Babylon,  by  the  canal 
called  JVaharmalca,  or  the  Royal  River,  supplied  the  city  with 
the  produce  of  the  whole  country  to  the  north  of  it,  as  far  as  the 
Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas.  Semiramis  was  the  fouijdress  of  this 
part  also  of  the  Babylonian  greatness.  She  improved  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Euphrates,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  fleet  of  three 
thousand  galleys.  We  are  not  to  wonder  that,  in  later  times,  we 
hear  little  of  the  commerce  and  naval  power  of  Babylon:  for, 
after  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Cyrus,  the  Euphrates  was  not 
only  rendered  less  fit  for  navigation  by  being  diverted  from  its 
course,  and  left  to  spread  over  the  country ;  but  the  Persian 
monarchs,  residing  in  their  own  country,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
invasion  by  sea  on  that  part  of  their  empire,  purposely  obstructed 
the  navigation  of  both  rivers  by  making  cataracts  in  them ;  that 
is,  by  raising  dams  across  the  channel,  and  making  artificial  falls 
in  them,  so  that  no  vessel  of  any  size  or  force  could  possibly  come 
up.  Alexander  began  to  restore  the  navigation  of  the  nvers  by 
demolishing  the  cataracts  upon  the  Tigris,  as  far  up  as  Seleucia, 
but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  his  great  designs ;  those  upon  the 
Euphrates  still  continued.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  mentions 
them  as  subsisting  in  his  time.  The  prophet  Isaiah  (xliii.  14., 
Bishop  Lowth's  translation)  speaks  of  the  Chaldxans  exulting 
in  their  ships ;  which,  Bp.  L.  remarks,  he  might  justly  do,  in  hia 
time,  though  afterwards  they  had  no  foundation  for  any  such 
boast.     (Bp.  Lowth,  on  Isa.  xliii.  14.) 
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Babylon  rapidly  declined  during  the  Persian  dynasty :  Darius 
Hystapes  broke  down  the  walls  and  took  away  the  gates,  which 
Cyrus  had  spare<l.  Alexander  the  Great  desi;^n('d  to  n^huiUl  ihe 
temple  of  Belus,  wliieh  had  tf'Hie  to  decay,  and  actually  employed 
ten  thousand  labourers  tor  two  month^•  in  reiiiovinir  the  iubi)ish  ; 
but  (he  attempt  was  ri'udered  abortive  hy  his  jjiemature  death, 
in  the  flower  of  his  atje,  luul  i>ride  of  eon(iuest.  Seleucus  Nicator, 
his  successor  in  the  Ivingdom  of  Syria,  dismautled  and  spoiled 
Babylon,  to  build  Seleucia  in  its  ueiijiiliourhood.  to  which  he 
transplanted  the  inhabitants;  and  in  Htrabo's  tiuie,  about  the 
Christian  a;ra,  "  the  greater |)art  of  Babylon  was  becouie  a  deseri." 
which  the  Parthi:ui  kings  converted  into  a  paik,  wlu-rc  they  tunk 
the  recreation  of  hunting,  in  .leronie's  tinn'.  \.  n.  340.  its  ruins 
arc  imw  t!ie  haunts  of  lions  and  other  heasts  of  prey.  Thus 
gradually  have  been  fultilled  the  pn-diotions  of  Scripture: — "Ba- 
bylon, the  beauty  of  kingdoms,  the  glory  of  the  pride  of  the 
Chaldeans,  shall  become  as  JSodom  and  Gomorrah,  which  God 
overthrew.  It  sliai!  never  be  re-established,  neither  shall  it  be 
inhabited  from  generation  to  generation.  The  Arab  shall  not 
pitch  his  tent  there,  nor  shall  the  shepherd  make  his  fold  there: 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there,  and  howling  monsters 
shall  mi  their  houses: — for  her  time  is  near  to  come,  and  her 
days  shall  not  be  prolonged."   (Isaiah  xiii.  19 — 22.) 

The  remains  of  ancient  Babylon,  as  described  by  recent  tra- 
vellers, are  so  vast,  that  the  whole  could  never  be  suspected  of 
having  been  the  work  of  human  hands,  were  it  not  for  the  layers 
of  bricks  which  are  found  therein.  They  are  fire-baked,  and  ce- 
mented with  zepht,  or  bitumen  ;  between  each  layer  are  found 
oziers.  Here  arc  found  those  large  and  thick  bricks  imprinted 
with  unknown  characters,  specimens  of  which  are  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum,  in  the  Museum  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  in  other  depositories  of  antiquities.  The  composition  of 
these  bricks  corresponds  exactly  with  the  account  given  by  the 
sacred  historian  of  the  builders  of  Babel.  Let  vs  make  brick 
(said  they),  and  /mm  them  thoroiighlij.  ^f}iid  they  had  brick 
for  stone,  and  slime  had  they  for  mortar.   (Gen.  xi.  3.) 

The  name  of  Babylon  was  mystically  given  to  Rome  by  the 
apostle  Peter,  as  we  have  shown  at  length  in  the  critical  preface 
to  his  first  epistle,  in  Vol.  II.  pp.  .361,  363.     The 
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vifas  founded  by  the  celebrated  hunter  and  hero  Nimrod,  after  the 
dispersion  which  followed  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  build  the 
tower  of  Babel.  "  It  extended  from  Babylon  in  Mesopotamia 
towards  the  north,  over  Calneh  (Clesiphon),  as  far  as  Accad 
(Nisibis)  and  Erech  (Edessa),  including  the  whole  land  of  iShi- 
nar.  But,  however  powerful  for  those  times,  we  cannot  suppo-:e 
it  to  have  been  either  populous  or  well  organized.  Even  liie 
four  cities,  which  are  mentioned  as  the  strongholds  of  this  king- 
dom, were  nothing  more  than  small  villages  slightly  fortified.  As 
this  was  the  first  attempt  to  establish  an  extensive  domain,  it 
must  have  been  universally  disagrecid'!"  to  the  men  of  that  period. 
Consequently,  it  was  of  short  duration;  and  Nimrod's  Babylon 
must  not  be  regarded  as  the  germ  of  that  universal  monarchy 
which  took  its  rise  in  a  later  .age,  and  among  a  difTerent  people.'' 
(Jahn's  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  p.  6.) 
Sketch  of  the  Jliniory  of  the  BAnTr-oNiAN  or  CH.iLDJKAX  Em- 
riiiK,  to  illustrate  the  Predictions  of  the  Prophets. 

A.  TM.  3398,  B.  c.  606.  Nabopolassar  having  associated  his  son 
NEiitTciiAnNKzzATi  with  him  in  the  empire,  sent  him  to  reduce 
the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  which  had  revolted  from 
nun.  In  his  way  thither,  the  young  prince  defeated  the  army 
of  Pharaoh  Necho  king  of  Egypt,  and  recaptured  Carchemish. 
(Jer.  xlvi.  2.)  Having  penetrated  into  Judaea,  he  besieged  Jeru- 
salem, and  took  it,  and  caused  Jchoiakim,  the  son  of  Josiah,  king 
of  Judah,  to  be  put  in  chains,  intending  to  have  him  carried  to 
Babylon  ;  but,  being  moved  with  his  repentance  and  afHiction, 
he  restored  him  to  his  throne.  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6.)  Great  num- 
bers of  the  Jews,  and  among  the  rest,  some  children  of  the  royal 
family,  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  whither  all  the  royal 
treasures,  and  part  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple,  were  like- 
wise transported.  (3  Chron,  xxxvi.  7.  Dan.  i.  1 — 7.)  Thus  was 
accomplished  the  judgment  which  God  had  denounced  to  Heze- 
kiah  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  (xxxix.  5—7.)  From  this  celebrated 
period,  which  was  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah, 
we  are  to  date  the  sev(;nty  years'  captivity  ot  liib  Jews  at  Baby- 
lon, so  often  foretold  by  Jeremiah.  Among  the  member.^  of  the 
royal  family  thus  taken  captives  was  the  prophet  Daniel ;  E/ekiel 
followed  some  time  afterwards. 

A.  M.  3399,  B  c.  605.  Nabopolassar  died,  and  Nebuchadnezzar 
oegan  to  reign  alone;  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  empire  he 
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had  the  memorable  vision  related  and  interpreted  by  .he  prophel 
Daniel,  (ii.)  At  this  time  Jebrviakiin  revolted  from  the  king  of 
Babylon,  whose  generals  rnarcaed  against  him,  and  ravaged  his 
country.  ("J  Kings  xxiv.  I,  3.)  Jehoiakim  "slept  with  his  fathers,"' 
neither  regretted  nor  lamented  by  his  subjects,  agreeably  to  the 
prediction  of  Jeremiah  (xxii.  IS.  19.) ;  though  the  precise  man- 
ner of  its  fullilment  is  not  recorded  by  the  sacred  historian.  Je- 
hoiachiu  or  .leconiah,  also  calicil  ("oniih  (Jer.  x.xii.  24.),  suc- 
ceeded l;o  the  !hron<^  and  iniiinity  oi  iiis  lather:  and  in  'I'.e  eighth 
year  of  his  reign  Jerusalem  wa<  l>e.-,i.'.;ed  and  taken  !)y  tht 
g-nerals  of  Nebucbadnezzar ;  and  .lehoin  .in:!,  together  v,ith  part 
ol'  the  nol)ility,  and  the  princes  of  ihe  |»f<iple,  were  carried  into 
captivity,  to  Babylon,  (_2  Kings  xxiv.  6 — 16.) — Mattaniah,  ul:;  > 
called  Zedekiah,  who  was  the  uncle  of  Jehoiachin,  was  elevated 
to  the  throne,  arid  left  at  Jerusalem,  a.  m.  34(1.'),  u.  c.  59!J. 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  17.) 

Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  continue  long  at  Babylon.  Having 
received  intelligence  that  Zedekiah  h;id  made  an  alliance  with 
Pharaoh  Hophra  king  of  Egypt,  and  had  violated  his  oath  of 
fidelity,  Nebuchadne/.zar  marched  against  him,  def<aft<l  his  forces, 
and  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  agreeably  to  the  predictiun  of  Jere- 
miah, (xliv.  30.)  The  arrival  of  the  Egyptian  monarch,  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  gave  the  besieged  a  gleam  of  hope. 
but  their  joy  was  of  short  duration.  The  Egyptians  were  de- 
feated, and  the  conqueror  returned  to  Jerusalem,  which  he  took 
by  storm,  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  a.  >r.  3416,  b.  c.  588.  Ze- 
dekiah was  arrested  in  his  flight,  and  conducted  to  Riblath, 
where  Nebuchadnezzar  was.  After  seeing  his  two  children  put 
to  death  before  his  face,  the  Jewish  king  was  deprived  of  both 
his  eyes,  loaded  with  chains,  and  carried  to  Babylon,  where  be 
died.  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  the  temple  pillaged  and  burnt, 
and  the  chief  of  the  people  that  yet  survived  were  carried  into 
captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Only  a  wretched  remnant  of 
the  common  people  was  left  in  Judrea,  under  the  government  of 
Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  (Jer.  xl.  5.)  ;  who  being  afterwards 
put  to  death  by  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah,  part  of  the  people 
withdrew  into  Egypt  with  Jeremiah  (xli.  xlii.),  and  the  rest  were 
a  few  years  afterwards,  transported  to  Babvlon  by  Nebuzaradan. 
(Jer.  Hi.  30.) 

A.  M.  3419,  B.  e.  585,  Three  years  after  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem, Nebuchadnezzar  connnenced  the  siege  of  Tyre;  he  closelv 
invested  it  for  twelve  years,  and  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the 
siege  he  took  that  city.  During  this  interval  he  waged  war  with 
the  Sidonians,  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  Edomites,  or  Idumeans, 
in  conformity  with  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  and  Oba- 
diah.  (Jer.  xliii.  xliv.  xlvi.  Ezek.  xxvi. — xxviii,  Chad,  throug.i- 
out.)  Having  captured  Tyre,  Nebuchadnezzar  entered  Egypt, 
and  laid  waste  the  whole  country.  (Ezek.  xxix. — xxxi.)  Pha- 
raoh Hophra  (the  Apries  of  jirofme  historians)  was  put  to  death 
by  his  enemies  (Jer.  xliv.  30.  Ezek.  xxxii.)  ;  and  Amasis,  his 
rival  for  the  throne,  was  left  to  govern  that  country  in  his  stead 
Nebuchadnezzar  carried  a  great  number  of  captives  from  Egypt 
to  Babylon. 

After  his  return  from  these  successful  expeditions,  Nebuchad 
nezzar  employed  himself  in  embellishing  Babylon;  but,  to  hum- 
ble his  pride,  God  sent  him  the  memorable  admonitory  dream, 
recorded  by  the  prophet  Daniel  (iv.  1 — 27.) ;  and  twelve  months 
afterwards  he  was  bereft  of  his  senses,  precisely  in  the  manner 
that  had  been  foretold.  (23 — 33.)  At  length  he  recovered  his 
understanding  (34 — 37.),  and  shortly  after  died,  in  the  forty- 
third  year  of  !iis  reign,  a.  >r.  3442,  i\.  c.  563.  He  was  succeeded 
by  EviL-ME!ionACi[,  who  reigned  only  two  years.  He  liberated 
Jehoachin  king  of  Judah,  who  had  been  detained  in  captivity 
nearly  thirty-stfven  years.  (Jer.  lii  31.)  Evil-Merodach  becom- 
ing odious  to  his  subjects  in  consequence  of  his  debaucheries 
and  iniquities,  his  own  relations  conspired  against  him,  «nd  put 
him  to  death.  Neriglissar,  one  of  the  conspirators,  reigned  ii; 
liis  stead ;  and  after  a  short  reign  of  four  years,  being  slain  <n 
battle,  he  was  succeeded  by  Laborosoarchod,  a  wicked  and  inglo 
rious  prince,  whom  his  subjects  put  to  death  for  his  crimes,  'i'o 
him  succeeded  Bki.suazzau,  called  by  Berosus,  Nebonidus,  and 
by  Heroditus,  Labynitus.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Evil-Merodach,  and  consequently  the  grandson  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzjr,  to  whom,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  all  the 
nations  of  the  east  were  to  be  subject,  as  also  to  his  son  and 
grandson.  (Calmet,  Pn'-cis  de  I'Histoirc  Prophane  de  I'OrLeni^ 
§  II.  Dissertations,  torn.  ii.  pp.  333—335.) 
Babylonian-  Iixir.s.  notice  of,  139. 
Baithylia,  or  consecrated  stones,  notice  of,  IbS, 
Balaam,  the  son  of  Beor,  dwelt  at  Pethor  in  M(;sopotamis 
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not  far  from  the  river  Euphrates,  He  was  sent  for  by  Balak 
king  of  Moal)  to  curse  the  IsraeHtes ;  but  instead  of  curses,  he 
pronounced  only  blessings.  (Num.  xxii. — xxiv.)  It  is  a  ques- 
tion much  debated  among  commentators,  whether  Balaam  was 
H  true  prophet  of  the  Lord,  or  only  a  magician  and  diviner  or 
fortune-teller :  and  the  arguments  on  each  side  are  so  strong,  as 
*>  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  both — a  Chalda;an  jiricst, 
magician,  and  astrologer  by  profession,  a  prophet  by  accident. 
Ho  dwelt  in  a  country,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  was  cele- 
brated for  the  observation  of  the  stars  ;  and  the  astronomy  of 
antiquity  was  never,  perhaps,  free  from  astrology.  His  fime,  in 
every  thing  which  at  that  time  formed  the  science  of  (.'lmlda;a, 
filled  Asia:  the  honours  and  presents  which  he  received,  show 
the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held.  It  is  a  circumstance, 
moreover,  worthy  of  remark,  that  his  religion  was  not  a  pure 
idolatry.  He  knew  and  served  the  Loud  :  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  true  God  did  not  simultaneously  disujjpear  among 
the  nations;  as  is  evident  from  the  circumstances  recorded  of 
Melchisedek,  Jethro,  and,  perhaps,  Abimclech.  'J'he  history  of 
Balaam  presents  the  last  trace  of  the  knowledge  o(  the  true  God, 
which  is  found  out  of  Canaan.  If  the  rites  celebrated  by  him 
were  not  devoid  of  superstition  ;  if  it  be  dillicult  to  put  a  favoura- 
ble construction  upon  the  enchantments  which  Moses  seems  to 
attribute  to  him,  it  only  follows  that  Balaam,  like  Laban,  blended 
error  and  truth.  The  mixed  religion,  thus  professed  by  him, 
furnishes  a  key  to  his  mysterious  history.  Sacerdotal  maledic- 
tions were  at  that  time  regarded  as  inevitable  scourges,  and  the 
people  of  Moab  and  Midian  thought  that  they  should  find  in 
Moab  an  adversary,  who  was  capable  of  opposing  Moses;  and  it 
was  only  opposing  a  prophet  to  a  prophet,  a  priest  to  a  priest. 
In  the  judgment  of  these  nations,  Moses  was  a  formidable  magi- 
cian ;  and,  as  Pharaoh  had  done  forty  years  before,  they  sought 
out,  on  their  part,  a  magician,  to  defend  them  :  they  wished  to 
curse  the  Israelites  in  the  very  name  of  Jehovah,  whom  they 
supposed  to  be  a  more  powerful  deity  than  their  own  god.  These 
circumstances  wili  enable  us  without  difficulty  to  conceive  how 
Balaam  received  the  gift  of  prophecy.  The  terms  employed  by 
the  sacred  historian  are  so  express,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  he, 
occasionally,  at  least,  was  inspired.  Besides,  his  predictions  are 
extant ;  nor  does  it  avail  to  say,  that  Balaam  was  a  wicked  man. 
The  gift  of  prophecy  did  not  always  sanctify  the  heart.  (See 
Matt.  vii.  22.)  If,  then,  we  refer  to  the  circumstances  of  that 
memorable  day,  we  shall  find  in  that  dispensation  reasons  worthy 
of  the  divine  wisdom.  The  Hebrews  had  arrived  on  the  borders 
of  Canaan,  which  country  they  were  on  the  point  of  entering ; 
they  knew  that  Moses  would  not  enter  it ;  and  in  order  to  en 
courage  the  people  to  effect  the  conquest  of  the  promised  land, 
even  without  Moses,  God  caused  one  who  was  hostile  to  them 
to  utter  predictions  of  their  victory.  How  encouraging  must 
this  circumstance  have  been  to  the  Hebrews,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  would  prove  to  them  (who  were  about  to  come  into  con- 
tinual contact  with  the  Canaanites)  how  vain  and  useless  against 
them  would  be  the  superstitions  of  those  idolatrous  nations.  The 
three  hills  on  which  Balaam  offered  sacrifices  in  the  presence  of 
the  Israelitish  camp,  remind  us  of  one  of  the  prejudices  of 
ancient  times.  The  ancients  believed  that  a  change  of  aspect 
induced  a  change  of  condition.     On  this  subject  compare  p.  90. 

BALAHAjf,  or  MEiiouAcii-BALAnAN,  the  Belesis  and  Nabonas- 
sar  of  profane  historians,  and  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian 
empire.  Originally  only  governor  of  Babylon,  he  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  with  Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  against  Sardana- 
palus,  king  of  Assyria ;  on  whose  death  he  had  Babylon  for  his 
share  of  the  dominions  of  Sardanapalus,  as  already  related  in 
(>.  192.  of  this  Index. 

Balak,  king  of  Moab,  is  known  only  by  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  invited  Balaam  to  his  assistance  against  the  Israelites. 
See  Balaam. 

Balm  of  Gileaw,  36. 

Baxisiimknt,  a  Jewish  punishment,  notice  of,  66. 

Baptism  of  Proselytes,  109.  Analogy  between  Circumcision 
»nd  Baptism.     See  p.  1 10.  and  note. 

Baraebas,  the  name  of  a  seditious  robber,  whose  release  the 
lews  demanded  of  Pilate.  (John  xviii.  40.) 

Barachias,  the  father  of  Zacharias,  mentioned  in  Matt,  ixiii. 
35.,  is  supposed  to  have  been  Jehoiada  the  high-priest ;  it  being 
not  uncommon  among  the  Jews  to  have  two  names. 

Barak,  the  son  of  Abinoam,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Debo- 
ah,  delivered  the  Israelites  from  the  oppression  of  the  Canaan- 
ites.  (Judg.  iv.  v.  Heb.  xi.  32.) 

Barbariait,  one  who  belongs  to  a  diflerent  nation,  and  uses 


a  different  language.  In  this  sense  the  word  was  used  by  th*; 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Jews.  Under  the  terms  "Greeks"  ane 
"  Barbarians"  Saint  Paul  comprehends  all  mankind. 
Bakuains  and  Salks,  how  made  and  ratified,  81. 
BAii-Jiisus,  a  Jewish  magician  in  the  island  of  Crete;  who. 
opposing  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  endeavouring  to  prevent  Ser- 
gius  Paulus  from  embracing  Christianity,  was  by  St.  Paul  struck 
blind.  (Acts  xiii.  6.)  On  the  nature  of  this  blindness,  see  ]>.  197 
The  same  miracle,  which  punished  the  impostor,  convened  the 
proconsul.  St.  Luke  calls  him  Elymas,  an  Arabic  name  signi- 
fying sorcerer.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  procon- 
sul's council,  who  was  apprehensive  of  losing  his  credit,  if  the 
Roman  became  a  Christian. 

Bak-jonah,  a  patronymic  appellation  of  the  apostle  Peter. 
(Malt,  xvi,  17.) 

Bau.nahas,  a  surname  of  Joses,  a  Lcvitc  by  descent,  ai.d  born 
of  parents  who  lived  in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus.  Having  embraced 
Christianity,  he  hicame  St.  Paul's  principal  associate  in  his 
labours  for  propag:iting  the  Gospel.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
received  the  name  of  Barnabas,  which  signifies  a  son  of  consola- 
tion, after  his  (inversion  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ.  (Acts  iv. 
;56.  ix.  27.  xi.  "i-J.  25.  30.  xii.  25.  xiii.  1,  2.) 

Baktiiolo.mkw,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Nathaniel,  who  was  one  of  Christ's  first  disciples. 
According  to  ecclesiastical  tradition,  after  preaching  the  Gospel 
in  Persia  and  Arabia,  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  Albanopolis. 

BAiiTi.Mii;rH,  or  the  son  of  Tima;us,  a  blind  beggar  of  Jericho, 
to  whom  Jesus  Christ  miraculously  imparted  the  gift  of  sight 
(Mark  x.  46.) 

Bakuch,  the  son  of  Ncriah,  descended  from  an  illu.striou? 
family  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  the  scribe  or  secretary  anc 
faithful  friend  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  whom  he  accompanied 
into  Egypt.  (Jer.  xxxvi.)  For  an  analysis  of  the  apocrypha* 
book  of  Baruch,  see  p.  291,  292. 

Bashaic,  or  BATANiEA,  district  of,  18.  Forest  of  Bashan 
See  p.  36. 

Baskets  of  the  Jews,  155. 
Bath,  much  used  in  the  East,  170. 
Bath-Kol,  or  voice  from  heaven.     See  p.  256. 
Bathsueha,  or  Bathshua,  the  daughter  of  Eliam  or  Ammiel. 
and  the  wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite.     After  his  murder  she  became 
the  wife  of  David,  who  had  previously  committed  adultery  with 
her.     She  subsequently  was  the  mother  of  Solomon. 
Battle,  order  of,  89. 

Eeahu,  reverence  of,  in  the  East,  157.  Tlie  corners  of,  why 
forbidden  to  be  marred,  142. 

Beatixg  to  Death,  punishment  of,  68 
Beatitudes,  Mount  of,  notice  of,  30. 
Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple,  99. 
Beelzebub,  or  Belzebub.     See  p.  138. 
Beeroth,  a  city  belonging  to  the  Gibeonites,  which  was  after- 
wards given   up  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Josh.  ix.  7.  2  Sam. 
iv.  2.)     According  to  Eusebius,  it  was  .seven  Roman  miles  dis- 
tant from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Nicopolis. 

Bekhsheba   (the  well  of  an  oath,  or  the  well  of  seven),  be- 
cause Iktc  Abraham  made  an  alli;mce  with  Abimelech,  king  of 
Gerar,  and  gave  him  seven  ewe-lambs,  in  token  of  that  covenant 
to  which  they  had  sworn.   (Gen.  xx.  31.)     Beersheba  was  given 
by  Joshua  to  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  afterwards  it  was  transferred 
to  Simeon.  (Josh.  xv.  28.)     It  was  twenty  miles  from  Hebron, 
south  ;  here  was  a  Roman  garrison,  in  Eusebius's  and  Jerome's 
time.     The  limits  of  the  Holy  Land  (as  we  have  already  remark- 
ed) are  often  expressed  in  Scripture,  by  the  terms — "  From  Dai; 
to  Beersheba"  (2  Sam  xvii.  11,  «fcc.),  Dan  being  the  northern. 
Beersheba  the  southern  extremity  of  the  land. 
Beggars,  treatment  of,  83. 
Beheadixg,  punishment  of,  68. 
Bel,  a  Babylonish  idol,  139. 

Belshazzau,  the  last  monarch  of- Babylon,  grandson  of  Ne 
buchadnezzar,  who  was  slain  while  carousing  with  his  officers  . 
the  city  being  taken,  and  tiic  empire  translated  to  Cyaxares, 
whom  the  Scriptures  call  Darius  the  Mede. 
Belt,  or  Girdle  (Military),  Notice  of,  88. 
Benhauau  I.  king  of  Syria,  who,  gained  by  the  presents  of 
Asa  king  of  Judah,  broke  off  his  alliance  with  Baasha  king  of 
Israel,  and  assisted  him  against  the  latter.  (1  Kings  xv.  18.)  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Bexuadaii  II.,  who  made  war  against  Ahab  king  of  Israel 
and  was  defeated.  He  also  made  war  against  Jehoram  the  son  of 
Ahab ;  but  by  means  of  the  prophet  EUsha  was  obliged  to  returj 
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into  his  country  again,  as  related  in  2  Kings  vi.  Shortlj'  after 
he  besieged  Samaria,  which  city  he  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress 
(2  Kings  vii.)  ;  but,  his  army  being  seized  with  a  panic,  they 
deserted  the  besieged  city,  and  returned  home.  In  the  following 
year,  Benhadad  was  murdered  by  Hazael,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Syria.  (2  Kings  viii.) 

Benjamin,  the  youngest  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  one  of 
the  twelve  patriarchs.  From  him  was  descended  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  ;  for  the  situation,  &c.  of  the  canton  allotted  to  which, 
see  p.  1 7. 

Bkraciiah,  Valley  of,  31. 

Berea,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  where  Paul  preached  the  Gospel 
with  great  success.  The  historian  Luke  gives  an  honourable 
character  to  the  Bereans,  in  Acts  xviii.  10. 

B Ell X I CT.,  notice  of,  52. 

Besou,  Brook,  26. 

Bethabaha,  the  place  of  the  ford  or  passage,  viz.  of  the  Jor- 
dan. It  is  mentioned  in  John  i.  28.,  where  the  best  manuscripts, 
the  Vulgate,  Saxon,  and  both  the  Syriac  versions,  as  well  as  the 
Greek  paraphrase  of  Nonnus,  read  B»(lxyiu.  The  reading  huSx- 
Bu.f,x  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  mere  conjecture  of  Origen ; 
who,  in  travelling  through  that  region,  found  no  such  place  as 
huBivi-Ji,  but  saw  a  town  called  BxQ^^'pu.,  and  therefore  changed 
the  common  reading.   (Campbell  and  Blomfield  on  John  i.  20.) 

Bethany, 

1.  A  towm  in  Judaea,  where  Lazarus  dwelt,  and  where  he  was 
raised  from  the  dead,  was  fifteen  furlongs  east  from  Jerusalem, 
on  the  way  to  Jericho  (John  xi.  8.),  and  was  situated  on  the 
retired  and  shady  side  of  Mount  Olivet.  It  is  now  a  miserable 
little  village,  consisting  of  a  cluster  of  mud  hovels.  Somewhere 
on  this  side  of  that  mountainous  tract,  which  reached  within 
eight  furlongs  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  it  was  only  a  Sabbath- 
day's  journey,  Mr.  Jowett,  with  great  probabiUty,  places  the 
scene  of  the  Ascension:  "for  it  is  said  (Luke  xxiv.  50,  51.), 
that  JcHus  Christ  led  his  disciples  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany,  and 
then  was  parted  from  them  and  carried  up  into  heaven.  The 
previous  conversation,  as  related  in  the  beginning  of  the  Acts  of 
tne  Apostles  (i.  6 — 9.),  would  probably  occupy  some  time  while 
waking  toward  Bethany  ;  for  we  must  not  judge  of  the  length 
of  our  Lord's  discourses  by  the  brevity  with  which  the  evange- 
lists record  them.  Here  the  last  sparks  of  earthly  ambition  were 
extinguished  in  the  bosoms  of  the  apostles  ;  and  they  were  pre- 
pared to  expect  that  purer  fire  which  was  ere  long  to  burst  forth 
upon  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Here  their  Head  was  taken  from 
them  ;  and  two  or  three  ministering  spirits  of  his  train,  becoming 
visible  to  their  eyes,  interrupted  their  mute  astonishment,  and 
dismissed  them  to  their  proper  stations."  At  present  the  culti- 
vation around  Bethany  is  much  neglected ;  though  it  is  a  plea- 
sant, romantic  spot,  abounding  in  trees  and  long  grass.  Various 
supposed  sites  of  the  houses  of  Lazarus,  of  Martha,  of  Simon 
the  leper,  and  of  Mary  Magdalene,  are  pointed  out  to  credulous 
and  ignorant  Christians.  (Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria, 
pp.  256 — 258.     Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  371.) 

2.  A  village  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan,  where  John  bap- 
tized. (John  i.  28  )  Its  exact  position  is  not  known.  See 
Bethabaha. 

Beth-aven,  a  city  not  far  from  Ai,  the  same  as  Bethel, 
where  Jeroboam  I.  set  up  his  golden  calves  :  whence  the  prophet 
Hosea  (iv.  15.)  in  derision  calls  it  Beth-Avcn,  that  is,  the  House 
of  Vanity,  or  of  Idols  ;  instead  oi  Bethd.  or  the  House  of  God, 
which  name  had  been  given  to  it  by  the  patriarch  Jacob  after  his 
memorable  vision,  related  in  Gen.  xxvii. 

Betiiksua,  pool  of,  20. 

Bethlehem,  now  called  Beit-Lahhm,  was  a  celebrated  city, 
about  six  miles  south-west  from  Jerusalem :  it  was  formerly 
called  Ephrath  or  Ephrata.  (Gen.  xxxv.  19.  xlviii,  7.  Mic.  v.  2.) 
It  was  a  city  in  the  time  of  Boaz  (Ruth  iii.  11.  iv,  I.),  and  was 
fortified  by  Rehoboam.  (2  Chron.  xi,  6.)  In  Matt.  ii.  1.  5,  it  is 
called  Bethlehem  of  Judsea;  to  distinguish  it  from  another  town 
of  the  same  name  situated  in  Lower  Galilee,  and  mentioned  in 
Josh,  xix.  15.  In  Luke  ii.  4.  it  is  called  the  city  of  David,  be- 
cause David  was  born  and  educated  there.  (Compare  John  vii. 
42.  and  1  Sam,  xvi.  1.  18.)  This  city,  though  not  considerable 
for  its  extent  or  riches,  is  of  great  dignity  as  the  appointed  birth- 
place of  the  Messiah  (Matt.  ii.  6.  Luke  ii.  6 — 15.):  it  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  brow  of  an  eminence,  in  a  very  fertile  soil, 
which  only  wants  cultivation  to  render  it  what  the  name  Bethle- 
hem imports — a  house  of  bread.  Between  the  clefts  of  the 
rock,  when  the  soil  is  cultivated,  vines,  figs,  and  olives,  appear 
o  grow  in  great  luxuriance.     Bethlehem  is  said  to  be  nearly  as 
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large  as  NAZARi.ru,  and  to  contain  from  a  thousand  to  fifletn 
hundred  inhabitants,  who  are  almost  wholly  Christians,  and  are 
a  bold,  fierce  race  of  men,  of  whom  both  Turks  and  Arabs  stand 
in  awe.  On  the  north-eastern  side  of  it  is  a  deep  valley,  where 
tradition  says  that  the  angels  appeared  to  the  shepherds  of  Judsa, 
with  the  glad  tidings  of  our  Saviour's  nativity  (Luke  ii.  8 — 14.)  ; 
and  in  this  valley  Dr.  Clarke  halted  at  the  identical  fountain  for 
whose  delicious  watflr  David  longed.  (2Sam.  xxiii.  15 — 18.) 
Of  the  various  pretended  holy  places  which  are  here  shown  to 
Christians,  the  cave  of  the  nativity  is  the  only  spot  verified  by 
tradition  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity.  Between  one 
and  two  miles  from  this  place,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  stood 
the  site  of  Rachel's  tomb  (Gen.  xxxv.  19,  20.  1  Sam.  x.  2.), 
which  is  now  covered  by  a  small  square  Mohammedan  building, 
surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  resembling  in  its  exterior  the  tombs 
of  saints  and  sheiks  in  Arabia  and  Egypt.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Bethlehem  are  the  pools  of  Solomon,  which  are  described  in  p. 
29.  supra.  (Dr.  (Clarke's  Travels,  vol,  iv.  pp.  408 — 420.  See  also 
Hasselquist's  Travels,  p.  144. ;  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Pales- 
tine, pp.218 — 222.;  Game's  Letters  from  the  East,  p.  277.; 
Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  49.)  On  the  age  of  the  children 
massacred  at  Bethlehem,  see  Vol.  II.  p.  77.  Historical  evidence 
of  that  fact,  L  p.  419. 

Bkthimiake,  a  tract  of  land  and  »lso  a  small  village  at  the  foot 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  between  Bethany  and  Jerusalem.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  abundance  of  figs  which  grew  there. 
This  tract  seems  to  have  run  along  so  near  to  Jerusalem  that  the 
utmost  street  within  the  walls  was  called  by  that  name.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Matt,  xxi.  1.  and  the  parallel  passages  in  the  other 
evangelists. 

BETHSAinA,  a  city  beyond  Jordan,  on  the  coast  of  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  near  the  place  where  the  river  enters  that  sea.  It  wa 
originally  a  village,  and  was  enlarged  into  a  city  and  beautifie. 
by  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  who  called  it  Julia  in  honour  of  the  cm 
peror's  daughter.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  against  which  Chris 
denounced  a  woe  (Matt.  xi.  21.)  for  her  impenitence  and  infi 
delity,  after  the  mighty  works  he  had  done  in  her.  It  also  wai 
the  residence  of  the  apostles  Philip,  Andrew,  and  Peter.  (Johi 
i.  44.)  At  present  Bethsaida  exists  in  little  more  than  the  nama 
(Jowett's  Christ.  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  178.) 

Beth-shan  or  Betii-suean,  a  city  belonging  to  the  half-trib» 
of  Manasseh,  not  far  from  the  western  banks  of  the  Jordan 
(I  Sam.  xxxi.  10.)  After  the  defeat  of  the  Israelites,  and  the 
death  of  Saul  and  his  sons,  the  Philistines  fastened  the  body  of 
Saul  to  the  walls  of  this  place,  whence  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead 
took  it  down  and  carried  it  away.  In  the  fourth  century  it  was 
a  considerable  town,  and  bore,  as  it  had  done  for  several  ages, 
the  name  of  Scythopolis. 

Bethshemesh. 

1 .  A  Levitical  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  whither  the  ark  was 
brought  after  it  had  been  sent  back  by  the  Philistines.  Some  of 
the  inhabitants,  having  looked  into  it  with  vain  curiosity,  fell 
down  dead,  to  the  number  of  seventy.     (1  Sam.  vi.  19.) 

2.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar.     (Josh,  xix.) 

3.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.     (Josh.  xix.  38.  Judg.  i.  33.) 
Bethuel,  the  son  of  Nahor  and  Milcha,  and  nephew  of  Abra- 
ham, was  the  father  of  Rebckah.     (Gen.  xxii.) 

Betuulia,  a  small  city,  not  far  from  the  mountain  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Mowitain  of  the  Beatitudes.  It  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  city  set  on  a  hill,  mentioned  in  Matt.  v.  14. 
It  stands  on  a  very  eminent  and  conspicuous  mountain,  and  is 
seen  far  and  near:  it  is  at  present  called  Safkt,  and  is  a  very 
strong  position,  and  might  well  defy  the  power  of  Holefernes 
and  his  army.  It  answers  exactly  to  the  description  given  in 
the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith.  (Game's  Letters,  p.  367.)  Safet 
is  said  to  be  peopled  by  about  four  hundred  Jewish  families. 
The  prospect  from  this  place  is  very  extensive.  "  The  view," 
says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  "  to  the  south  and  on  either  side,  com- 
prehending about  one-third  of  the  circle,  presents  the  most  sur 
prising  assemblage  of  mountains  which  can  be  conceived.  It  is, 
if  such  an  expression  may  be  allowed,  one  vast  plain  of  hills.  To 
a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  toward  Nazareth,  and  nearly 
the  same  toward  Mount  Tabor  and  Mount  Hcrmon,  the  far 
spreading  country  beneath  is  covered  with  ranges  of  mountains, 
which,  having  j)assed  over  them,  we  know  to  be  ascents  and  de- 
scents far  from  inconsiderable  ;  but  which,  from  the  eminence  of 
Safet,  appear  only  as  bold  undulations  of  Uie  surface  of  the 
earth.  To  the  left  are  the  inhospitable  am!  vinvisitcd  mountains 
eastward  of  the  river  Jordan.  In  the  centre  of  the  distant  scene 
appears  the  beautiful  lake  of  Tiberias,  fully  seen  from  one  ex 
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fcremity  to  the  other ;  and  in  the  background,  stretching  beyond 
he  utmost  power  of  vision,  are  the  mountains  of  GilcaiJ.  On  a 
clear  day  the  view  in  that  direction  must  be  more  than  forty 
miles."     (Jowett's  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  184.) 

Bethothixo  in  marriage,  ceremony  of,  160,  161. 

BiiiTii  of  children,  and  privileges  of  the  first-born,  163. 

BiTHT.viA,  a  region  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Euxine  sea,  on  the  south  by  Phrygia,  on  the  west  by  the 
Propontis,  and  on  the  east  by  Galatia.  Saint  Peter  addressed 
his  first  Epistle  (among  others)  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  who 
were  scattered  throughout  Bithynia.     (1  Pet.  i.  1.) 

Blaspiiemt,  punishment  of,  62. 

Blessing,  valley  of,  notice  of,  31. 

Blikdxess  of  Elymas,  observations  on,  197.  Jewish  Law 
concerning  blind  persons,  82,  83. 

Blood-Avengeh,  office  of,  67. 

Bloodt-Offekixos,  account  of,  117 — 1 19. 

BociiiM,  valley  of,  notice  of,  32. 

Books,  ancient,  form  of.     See  p.  183. 

Bottles,  form  of,  155.  179. 

Boundaries  of  the  Holy  Land,  14,  15. 

Bows  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  88. 

BiiAZEN  Altar  and  Laveh,  96. 

Brazex  Serpent,  worship  of,  136,  137. 

Bread,  how  prepared.     Sec  p.  171. 

Breast-plate  of  the  high-priest,  114.;  and  of  the  Jewish 
)ldier8,  87. 

Bricks,  ancient,  form  of,  151.  and  note. 

Britons  (ancient),  writing  of,  182.  note. 

Bruising  in  a  mortar,  punishment  of,  68. 

BuL,  a  Chaldaan  name  of  the  eighth  month  of  the  Jewish 
civil  year. 

Burial,  rites  of.  199 — 201.  Not  always  permitted  to  capi- 
tal prisoners  by  the  Romans,  72. 

Burning  to  death,  punishment  of,  68. 

Burning  of  the  dead,  198,  199. 

Burnt-Offerings,  account  of,  118. 


Cesar,  onginally  the  surname  of  the  Julian  family.  After 
being  dignified  in  the  person  of  Julius  Csesar,  it  became  the 
usual  appellation  of  those  of  his  family  who  ascended  the  impe- 
rial throne.  The  last  of  these  was  Nero ;  but  the  name  was 
still  retained  by  his  successors,  as  a  sort  of  title  belonging  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  In  the  New  Testament  the  reigning  emperor 
is'  called  Cssar,  without  any  other  distinguishing  appellation. 
The  persons  mentioned  or  alluded  to  by  this  title  are  Augustus 
(Luke  ii.  1.),  Tiberius  (Luke  iii.  1.  xx.  22.  24.  25.),  Claudius 
(.\cU  xi.  8.),  and  Nero  (AcU  xxv.  8.  Phil.  iv.  22.) 

Cf.sarea  of  Palestine,  so  called  as  being  the  metropolis 
of  Palestine  and  the  residence  of  the  Roman  proconsul,  was 
formerly  named  the  Tower  of  Strato  ;  but,  its  harbour  being 
extremely  incommodious,  Herod  the  Great  erected  a  spacious 
mole,  and  greatly  enlarged  and  beautified  the  city,  which  he  de- 
nominated CiEsarca,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  his 
great  patron,  to  whom  he  dedicated  it  in  the  twenty-eighth  year 
of  his  reign,  with  games  and  other  ceremonies,  in  a  most  solemn 
manner,  and  with  a  profusion  of  expense.  It  is  very  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  is  sometimes  called,  by 
way  of  eminence,  Ca;sarea.  Here  Peter  converted  Cornelius  and 
his  kinsmen,  the  first-fruits  of  the  Gentiles  (.\cts  x.)  ;  here  lived 
Philip  the  Evangelist  (Acts  xxi.  8.)  ;  and  here  St.  Paul  so  ad- 
mirably defended  himself  against  the  Jews  and  their  orator  Ter- 
tuUus.  (Acts  xxiv.)  Ca:sarca  now  retains  nothing  of  its  former 
splendour  :  at  present  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country,  on 
the  land  side,  is  a  sandy  desert :  the  waves  wash  the  ruins  of 
the  moles,  the  towers,  and  the  port,  which  anciently  were  both 
its  ornament  and  its  defence,  towards  the  sea.  Not  a  creature 
(except  jackals  and  beasts  of  prey)  resides  within  many  miles  of 
this  silent  desolation :  and  its  ruins,  which  are  very  considerable, 
have  long  been  resorted  to  as  a  quarry  whenever  building  mate- 
rials were  required  at  Acre.  (Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
446 — 448.  Mr.  Buckingham  has  a  long  and  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  ancient  history  and  present  state  of  Caesarea.  See 
his  Travels,  pp.  126—138.) 

C.ESAREA  Philippi  (formerly  called  Paneas)  was  situated 
near  the  springs  of  the  river  Jordan.  It  was  first  called  Laish  or 
Lechem  (Judg.  xviii.  7.),  and  after  it  was  subdued  by  the  Dan- 
ites  (v.  29,)  it  received  the  appellation  of  Dan.  Caesarea  was 
ft  day's  journey  from  Sidon  ;  a  dav  and  a  half  from  Damascus. 
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Phihp  the  Tetrarch  built  it,  or,  at  least,  embellished  and  enlarged 
it,  and  named  it  Caesarea,  in  honour  of  Tiberius  ;  afterwards,  in 
compliment  to  Nero,  it  was  called  Neronius.  The  woman  who 
was  troubled  with  an  issue  of  blood,  and  healed  by  our  Saviour 
(Matt.  ix.  20.  Luke  viii.  43.),  is  said  to  have  been  of  Cxsarea 
Philippi.  The  present  town  of  Paneas  is  small ;  and  the  ground 
it  stands  on  is  of  a.  triangular  form.  From  this  compressed  situa- 
tion the  ancient  city  could  not  have  been  of  great  extent.  (Irby't 
and  Mangles'  Travels,  p.  289.) 

Caiaphas,  also  called  Joseph,  was  high-priest  of  the  Jews  at 
the  time  Jesus  was  crucified,  and  was  a  principal  agent  in  that 
transaction.  (Matt.  xxvi.  3.  57.  Luke  iii.  2.  John  xi.  49.  xviii. 
13,  14.  24.  28.  Acts  i  v.  6.)     He  was  of  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees. 

Cain,  the  eldest  son  of  Adam  and  Eve.  He  was  the  first 
husbandman,  and  also  the  first  homicide.  (Gen.  iv.)  He  slew 
Abel,  because  his  own  works  were  evil,  and  his  brother's  right- 
eous.    (1  John  iii.  12.) 

Cainan  is  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  by  St 
Luke  (iii.  35,  36.)  as  the  son  of  Arphatad,  and  father  of  Salah; 
while  in  the  genealogies  preserved  in  Gen.  x.  24.  xi.  12.  and  1 
Chron.  i.  24.  the  son  of  Arphaxad  is  denominated  Salah,  and  no 
mention  is  made  of  this  Cainan.  Various  suppositions  have 
been  offered  to  reconcile  the  seeming  contradiction.  The  sim- 
plest solution  is  always  the  most  certain.  St.  Luke  wrote  for 
those  Christians  who  read  the  Scptuagint  Greek  version  more 
than  the  original  Hebrew  ;  and,  consequently,  he  preferred  their 
version,  which  adds  the  name  of  Cainan  to  the  genealogy  of 
Shem. 

Calamities,  with  which  Palestine  was  visited,  "iS — 40. 

Caleb,  a  celebrated  Jewish  warrior,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah*, 
who,  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity,  when  sent,  together  with 
Joshua,  to  explore  the  country  of  Canaan,  was  permuted  to 
enter  the  promised  land,  where  he  obtained  possessions.  (Josh, 
xiv.  6 — 13.)  A  district  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  V9^ 
called  after  his  name.     (1  Sam.  xxx.  14.)  * 

Calendar,  Jewish,  75,  76. 

Calf,  golden,  worshipped  by  the  Israelites,  136.  Account  o 
the  golden  calves  of  Jeroboam  I.,  136. 

Calvarv,  notice  of,  19. 

Camels,  notice  of,  175. 

Camps  of  the  Hebrews,  form  of,  86,  87. 

Cana,  a  small  town  of  Galilee,  situated  on  a  gentle  eminenct 
to  the  west  of  Capernaum.  This  circumstance  distinctly  provef 
how  accurately  the  writings  of  the  evangelists  correspond  with 
the  geography  and  present  appearance  of  the  country.  TTie 
ruler  of  Capernaum,  whose  child  was  dangerously  ill,  besought 
Jesus  to  come  down  and  heal  his  son.  (John  iv.  47 — 51.) 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  small  and  poor  village  (foi 
such  it  now  is)  on  the  road  from  Nazareth,  there  is  a  well  of 
delicious  water  close  to  the  road,  whence  all  the  water  is  taken 
for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants.  At  this  well,  which  is  sup- 
plied by  springs  from  the  mountains  about  two  miles  distant,  it 
is  usual  for  pilgrims  to  halt,  as  being  the  source  of  the  water, 
which  our  Saviour,  by  his  first  public  miracle,  converted  into 
wine.  (John  ii.  11.)  In  consequence  of  this  miracle,  both  the 
Christian  and  Turkish  inhabitants  of  Cana  cherish  the  singular 
notion  that,  by  drinking  copiously  of  the  water  of  this  spring, 
intoxication  is  produced.  This  place  is  called  Cana  of  Galilee, 
to  distinguish  it  from  Cana  of  Kanah  (Jo^h.  xix.  28.),  which 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Ashcr.  and  was  situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sidon.  Here  are  shown  the  ruins  of  a  church,  wliich  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  by  the  empress  Helena,  over  the  spot  where 
the  marriage-feast  was  held.  (Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv,  pp 
18.'i_188.) 

Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham  and  the  j>rogenitor  of  the  Canaan- 
ites.  For  an  account  of  the  land  called  after  him,  see  pp.  13. 
15.  How  divided  by  Joshua  among  the  twelve  tribes,  16,  17. 
Popiilousness  of  Canaan,  38,  Idols  worshipped  by  the  Ca- 
i.aanites,  137,  138,  Their  extirpation  considered.  Vol.  I.  pp 
409,  410. 

Camiack,  a  queen  of  Ethiopia  mentioned  in  Acts  vih.  27. 
This  name  was  common  to  the  Ethiopian  queens  in  the  time  of 
Christ ;  and,  according  to  Eusebius,  Ethiopia  continued  to  be 
governed  by  women,  even  to  his  time, — the  fourth  century 
(Eccl.  Hist  Ub.  ii.  c.  1.) 

Candlestick,  golden,  in  the  Temple,  at  Jerusalem,  100. 

Capernaum,  a  town  of  Galilee,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 

lake  of  Gennesareth,  on  the  borders  of  the  tract  occupied  by  the 

tribes  of  Zebulon  and  Nephthalim.  This  place  is  celebrated  for  the 

many  mighty  -works  and  discourses  performed  by  our  Saviour, 
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which  brought  a  heavy  wo  upon  the  inhabitants  for  their  infi- 
delity. (Matt.  xi.  23.)  In  the  vicinity  of  this  town  or  city  our 
Lord  dehvered  his  admirable  sermon ;  and  near  it  also  was  the 
custom-house,  at  which  Matthew  the  publican  was  sitting  when 
Jesus  called  him  to  the  apostlcship.  (Matt.  ix.  1.  9.)  Here  the 
Jews  had  a  synagogue  (Mark  i.  23.  Luke  iv.  33.),  as  the  Chris- 
tians afterwards  had  a  church.  Mr.  Buckingham  in  1817  found 
various  remains  of  some  ancient  sfttlemeiit  in  its  vicinity  ;  but 
in  1823  scarcely  a  relique  remainoil  to  attest  its  former  existence. 
Recent  travellers  describe  the  appearance  of  the  Lake  of  Genne- 
sareth  from  Capernaum  as  singularly  grand  and  impressive. 
This  place  is  now  called  Tul-hkewn  or  Tal-hlie-wm,  as  it  is  dif- 
ferently pronounced.  (Buckingham's  Travels  in  Palestine,  pp. 
469,  470.     Jowett's  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  168.) 

Caphtou  (Jer.  xlvii.  4.  Amos  ix.  7.)  and  Caphtohim  (Gen. 
X.  14.  Deut.  ii.  23.),  the  name  of  a  country  and  people  whence 
the  Philistines  are  said  to  have  originated.  According  to  the 
passages  above  referred  to,  the  Caphtorim  came  originally  from 
Egypt  and  settled  in  Caphtor,  which  word  most  of  the  ancient 
versions  have  rendered  Cappadocia ;  but  some  have  supposed  it 
to  be  Cyprus,  or  Crete  ;  which  last  both  Calmet  and  Gesenius 
consider  to  be  the  place  most  probably  intended.  From  Caphtor, 
a  colony  migrated  and  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  Canaan. 

Capital  Punishments  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  66 — 69. 

Cafpadocia,  a  kingdom  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Ar- 
menia, on  the  west  by  Paphlagonia  and  Galatia,  on  the  north  by 
the  Euxine  Sea,  and  on  the  south  by  that  part  of  Mount  Taurus 
which  looks  towards  Cilicia.  It  was  famed  for  mules  and  horses, 
of  which  it  gave  yearly  to  the  Persians,  horses  1500,  mules 
2000.  The  Cappadocians  are  said  to  have  been  a  nation  so 
servile,  that  when  the  Romans  offered  them  their  freedom  to 
live  by  their  own  laws,  they  said  they  could  not  endure  liberty. 
This  country  is  mentioned  in  Acts  ii.  9.  and  also  by  the  apostle 
Peter,  who  addresses  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew  Christians 
who  were  dispersed  through  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Bi- 
thynia,  and  Asia  Minor. 

Captain  of  the  Lonn's  Host,  authority  of,  and  influence,  85. 

Captivks,  cruel  treatment  of     See  pp.  90,  91. 

Captivity  (Babylonish),  state  of  the  Hebrews  during,  49,  50. 

Caravans,  mode  of  travelling  by,  122,  note  7.  173. 

Oaiichemish,  a  fortified  city  on  the  Euphrates  belonging  to 
the  Assyrians,  commanding  the  pass  into  the  northern  part  of 
Mesopotamia,  from  Syria.  Necho  king  of  Egypt  took  it,  and 
left  a  sSroiig  garrison  in  it ;  which  was  taken  and  cut  in  pieces, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah,  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar king  of  Babylon.  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  20.  2  Kings  xxiii. 
29.)  Isaiah  speaks  of  Carchemish,  and  seems  to  say,  that 
Tiglath-pileser  conquered  it ;  perhaps  from  the  Egyptians.  Pro- 
fane authors  say  nothing  of  this  town,  or  of  these  wars :  it  is 
probable  that  Carchemish  is  the  same  as  Cercusium,  or  Circe- 
sium,  or  Circeium,  situated  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  conj\inc- 
tion  of  the  Chaboras  (the  modern  Chebour)  and  the  Euphrates. 

Cahmel,  Mount,  account  of,  30. 

Carting,  art  of,  among  the  Jews,  183. 

Casiphia  (Ezra  viii.  17.),  the  name  of  a  country  ;  perhaps 
Caspia,  the  country  on  the  Caspian  Sea. 

CAsr.TjHiM  (Gen.  x.  14.  1  Chron.  i.  12.),  a  people,  spoken  of 
aa  a  colony  of  the  Egyptians;  according  to  Bochart  (Phaleg. 
iv.  31.),  the  Colchians,  whom  the  Greek  writers  constantly 
represent  as  of  Egyptian  origin. 

Cattlk  reared  in  Palestine,  notice  of,  37.  174 — 176. 

Caverns  in  Palestine,  account  of,  32,  33.  150. 

Cedars  of  Lebanon,  account  of.  29,  30.  36. 

Cedron,  or  Kedron,  Brook,  notice  of,  26. 

Cenchrea,  a  haven  on  the  east  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  to 
which  city  it  was  considered  as  a  kind  of  subsidiary  port.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Acts  xviii.  18. 

Cei'iias,  a  name  given  by  Christ  to  Simon:  it  means  the 
s«mc  as  wsT/ioc,  that  is,  a  stone.     (John  i.  43.) 

Chains  of  the  Jewish  women,  158. 

Chali);T!a,  a  country  of  Asia,  lying  near  the  junction  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  capital  of  which  was  Babylon, 
whence  it  was  also  denominated  Babylonia.  In  ancient  times 
it  was  known  by  the  names  Shinar,  Shinaar,  &c. — For  a  sketch 
of  the  profane  history  of  the  Chaldisan  or  Babylonian  em- 
pire, illustrative  of  the  prophetic  writings,  see  p.  412.  of  this 
fndex. 

Chariots,  military,  notice  of,  85,  86. 

CaroAR  a  river  o*  Mesopotamia,  which  rises  in  Mount  Ca- 
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sius,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Euphrates  neai  Circesiua 
(2  Kings  xvii.  6.  xviii.  11.    1  Chron.  v.  26.) 

Chemosh,  a  Moabitish  idol,  notice  of,  138. 

Cherem,  or  irremissible  Vow,  account  of,  130. 

Chirethites  and  Pelethites,  who  they  were,  47.  85.  87. 

Cherubim.     See  p.  96. 

Children,  birth  and  education  of  163,  164.  Adoption  ol, 
164,  165- 

Chinneueth,  sea  of,  26. 

Cuios  (Acts  XX.  15.)  is  an  island  of  the  ./Egean  Sea,  between 
Lesbos  and  Samos,  celebrated  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times, 
for  its  wine,  figs,  marble,  and  white  earth. 

Chisleu,  or  Casleu,  the  third  month  of  the  Jewish  civil 
year ;  and  the  ninth  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  For  the 
feasts  and  fasts  in  this  month,  see  p.  75. 

Chittim. —  Tlie  land  of  Chittim,  and  the  inles  of  Chittim, 
denote,  in  general,  the  maritime  countries  and  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Greece,  Italy,  Crete,  Cyprus,  Corsica,  &c.  Thus, 
Balaam  foretold  "  that  ships  should  come  from  the  coast  of 
Chittim,  and  should  aflflict  Asshur  (the  Assyrians),  and  afflict 
Eber"  (the  Hebrews,  or  Jews)  ;  representing  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  invasions.  And  Daniel  foretold  that  "  the  ships  of  Chit' 
tim  should  come  against  the  king  of  the  north  (Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria)  ;  and  that  he  should  therefore  be 
grieved,  and  return"  from  the  south,  or  Egypt,  which  he  had 
invaded,  when  commanded  to  desist  by  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dors. (Dan.  xi.  30.  Livy,  xlv.  10 — 12.)  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedon,  is  called  "  king  of  Chittim."     (I  Mace.  viii.  5.) 

Chiun  (Amos  v.  26.),  the  idol  Saturn. 

Chorazin,  a  small  town  situated  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  at  no  great  distance  from  Capetoaum.  It  was 
one  of  those  places  where  very  many  of  our  Saviour's  miracles 
were  performed,  whose  inhabitants  he  upbraided  for  their  infi- 
delity.    (Matt.  xi.  21.    Luke  x.  13.) 

Christ  (x^xo-toc),  a  Greek  word  signifying  anointed,  and  cor- 
responding to  the  Hebrew  word  Messiah,  which  see.  In  the 
New  Testament,  this  appellation  is  given  to  Jesu.s,  the  anointed 
one,  that  king  of  the  race  of  David,  promised  by  God,  and  long 
expected,  the  Messiah. 

Christians,  those  who  profess  to  believe  and  practise  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  appellation  was  first  given  by 
divine  appointment  to  the  believers  at  Antioch.  (Acts  xi.  26.) 
See  Vol.  L  p.  350. 

Church  (Jewish),  account  of,  and  of  its  various  members, 
108—111.;    and  of  its  ministers,  111—116. 

CiiusHAN-RisKATHAiM,  a  king  of  Mesopotamia,  who  op- 
pressed the  Israelites  for  eight  years.  This  monarch  must  have 
subdued  several  of  the  surrounding  nations  within  thirty  or 
forty  years  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  since  his  conquests  ex- 
tended westward  as  far  as  Canaan.  The  Israelites  were  delivered 
from  his  yoke  by  Othniel.     (Judg.  iii.  8 — 10.) 

Chcza,  or  Chusa,  the  steward  or  agent  of  Herod-Antipas, 
whose  wife  was  one  of  the  pious  women  who  ministered  to 
Jesus  Christ.  (Luke  viii.  3.)  Some  critics,  however,  suppose 
that  he  was  the  treasurer  or  overseer  of  Herod's  revenue. 

CiLiciA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  between  Pamphylia  on  the 
west,  and  Pieria  on  the  east.  Mount  Taurus  on  the  north,  and 
the  Cilician  Sea  on  the  south,  celebrated  on  the  account  of  Cicero, 
proconsul  there,  but  more  on  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  birth  at 
Tarsus,  a  city  of  Cilicia.   (Acts  ixii.  3.) 

CiNNERETH,  or  CiNNEHOTH,  a  city  in  the  canton  of  the  tribe 
of  Nephtali :  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  which  was  afterwards 
called  Tiberias;  as  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  which  in  Hebrew 
is  called  the  Sea  of  Cinnereth,  is  unquestionably  the  Lake  or 
Sea  of  Tiberius ;  for  an  account  of  which  see  pp.  26,  27. 

Circumcision,  how  and  when  performed.     Seep.  110. 

CiSLKu.     See  Chisleu. 

Cisterns  in  Palestine,  notice  of,  29. 

Cities,  Jewish,  155.  How  besieged,  90.  Treatment  of,  when 
captured,  ibid.     Gates  of,  seats  of  justice,  54. 

Cities  of  RErufiE,  16. 

CiTizKNs  of  Rome,  privileges  and  treatment  of,  when  prison- 
ers.    Sec  pp.  57 — 59. 

Class  K.s  of  the  Jewish  priests,  112. 

Clauha,  an  island  near  Crete,  situated  near  the  southern  and 
western  sea.     It  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii.  1 6. 

Claudius. 

1.  I'iberius  Claudius  Nero  Germanicn-'.  the  fifth  emperor  oi 
Csesar  of  Rome.     He  was  the  son  of  Nero  Drusus,  and  obtained 
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the  imperial  dignity  principally  through  the  exertion  of  Herod 
\grippa.  (Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  1.  xix.  c.  4.  §  I.  Bell.  Jud.  1.  ii. 
v..  11.  ^  2.)  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  occurred  the  famine 
predicted  by  Agabus.  (Act8  xi.  28.  and  Kuin  cl  in  loc).  In  the 
tirst  part  of  his  reign  he  was  favourable  to  the  Jews  (Joss.  Ant. 
lud.  1.  XX.  c.  1^§  2.)  ;  but  in  his  ninth  year  he  banished,  by 
edict,  all  those  who  had  taken  up  their  residence  at  Rome.  (Acts 
xviii,  2.  Suetonius  in  Claud,  c.  25.)  He  died,  a.  i».  54,  after  a 
weak  and  inglorious  reign  of  14  years,  of  poison  administered 
liy  his  wife  Agrippina,  who  wished  to  raise  her  son  Nero  to  the 
throne.     (Kobinson,  voce  Kxauif/of.) 

2.  ('laudius  Lysias,  a  Roman  tribune,  who  preserved  Paul 
from  a  conspiracy  of  the  Jews.  (Acts  xxiii.  2.3 — 35.  xxiv. 
1-9.) 

Clkopas,  one  of  the  two  disciples  who  went  to  Emmaus. 
(Ijuke  xxiv.  18,  &c.)  The  name  is  of  Greek  extraction,  being 
contracted  from  Cleopatros,  like  Antipas  from  Antipatros.  He  is 
fiomctimcs  confounded  with 

Cloi- AS,  the  husband  of  Mary,  also  called  Alpheus.  (John  xix. 
25.)  By  comparing  this  passage  with  Luke  xxiv.  10.,  it  appears 
that  the  wife  of  Clopas  is  the  same  as  the  mother  of  James  the 
Less  (compare  Matt,  xxvii.  56.  with  Mark  xv.  40.)  ;  but  in 
Matt.  X.  3.  and  Mark  iii.  18.  James  is  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Mpheus. 

Climate  of  the  Holy  Land,  23. 

Ci.oTHKS,  leprosy  of,  134.     See  Ditess. 

(J NIDUS  (Acta  xxvii,  7.)  was  a  city  and  promontory  of  Caria, 
/jjcniorable  for  the  worship  of  Venus. 

CiicK-cnowiNG,  a  division  of  time,  73. 

Cdklo-Stria,     See  SriiiA,  9.  infra. 

Omiouts  (Roman),  notice  of,  92. 

CtiLii  Season  of  Palestine,  24. 

(Joi.dss.K  (or  Colassae)  was  a  city  of  Phrygia  Pacatiana  in 
\sia  Minor,  situated  near  the  conflux  of  the  Lycus  and  the 
Meander.  It  was  formerly  a  large  and  populous  place,  but  in  the 
time  of  Saint  Paul  had  lost  much  of  its  ancient  greatness,  and 
stood  nearly  equidistant  from  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis.  Accord- 
ing to  Eusebius,  all  these  cities  were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  the  tenth  year  of  the  emperor  Nero,  about  a  year  after  the 
writing  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  A  few  ruins 
identify  its  site,  which  is  at  present  called  Khona  or  Khonas  by 
the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor.  (See  a  description  of  Colossje  and  its 
vicinity,  in  Mr.  Arundell's  Visit  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia, 
pp.  92—101.) 

CoMMF.ncE  of  the  Midianites,  Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians,  187. 
Of  the  Hebrews,  particularly  under  Solomon  and  his  successors, 
187,188.     Of  Babylon,  4 n. 

CoMPENSATiox,  in  wliat  cases  allowed,  65. 

CoNcuBisEs,  condition  of,  160. 

CoxTUACTs  for  disposing  of  property,  how  made,  81.  Con- 
tracts of  marriage,  1 60. 

CoNVEUSATiox  of  the  Orientals,  109,  170. 

Coos,  an  island  in  the  jEgean  or  Icarian  Sea,  near  Myndos 
and  Cnidus,  which  had  a  city  of  the  same  name,  from  which 
Hippocrates  the  celebrated  physician,  and  Apelles  the  famous 
painter,  were  called  Coi.  Here  was  a  large  temple  of  .^Escula- 
pius,  and  another  of  Juno.  It  abounded  in  rich  wines,  and  here 
were  made  those  Coa;  vestes,  which  were  transparent,  and  are 
BO  often  noticed  by  the  classic  poets.  It  is  mentioned  in  Acts 
ixi.  1. 

CoRBAN,  nature  of,  explained,  119. 

Com  NTH,  the  metropolis  of  Arhaia  Proper,  and  the  ornament 
<f  Greece,  was  situated  on  an  isthmus  between  the  ^gean  and 
Ionian  Seais.  From  the  convenience  of  its  situation  for  com- 
merce, it  abounded  in  riches,  and  was  furiiishfcl  with  all  the 
(locoinmodations,  elegances,  and  superfluities  of  life.  In  the 
Ai^h.Tan  war,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Romai:^  under  the  consul 
Mi'ininius,  about  14G  years  before  the  (.'hristiaii  a;ra,  and  was 
rebuilt  about  one  hundred  years  afterwards  by  Julius  Ca;sar,  who 
(Janted  a  Roman  colony  here,  and  made  this  city  the  residence 
of  the  proconsul  of  Achaia.  Favoured  by  its  situation  between 
two  seas,  the  new  city  soon  regained  its  ancient  splendour:  com- 
merce produced  an  influx  of  riches,  and  the  luxury  and  voluptu- 
ousness which  followed  in  consequence  corrupted  the  manners 
ot  Its  inhabitants,  who  became  infamous  to  a  proverb.  In  the 
ncmity  of  this  city  were  celebrated  the  Isthmian  games,  to  which 
."^aint  Paul  alludes  in  different  parts  of  his  Epistles.  Corinth 
also  possessed  numerous  schools,  in  which  philosophy  and  rhe- 
tonc  were  taught  by  able  masters,  and  strangers  resorted  thither 
r  ■  n  ;,I1  nuarters  to  be  instructed  in  the  sciences.     The  number 
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of  sophists  in  particular  was  very  great  The  knowledge  of 
these  circumstances  atfords  a  key  to  St.  P;-v'^  exhortation! 
against  fornication,  lasciviousness,  and  coveUvif  i  j  (i  (Jor.  vi. 
9,  10.),  and  also  his  defence  of  the  Christiai.  uoctrine  agai.ist 
the  sophists,  to  whom  the  fathers  attribute  all  the  strifes  and  con- 
tentions that  sprang  up  in  this  church.  In  consequence  of  the 
war  between  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  Corinth  has  been  reduced  to 
a  miserable  heap  of  ruined  hovels,  affording  very  insufficient 
shelter  to  some  wretched  outca-sts  of  the  province  of  Roumelia. 
(Missionary  Register,  1828,  p.  388.) 

CoK.N,  culture  and  harvesting  of,  1 77.  How  threshed  out,  178 ; 
and  ground,  ibid. 

C(i U.N  ELI  Ls,  a  devout  Roman  centurion,  who  was  converted 
to  Christianity  by  the  apostle  Peter. 

CoiiPuitAL  injuries,  how  punished  among  the  Jews,  63,  64. 

CoHiif  I'Tio.v  (Mount  of),  19.  Of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  birth,  148 — 150. 

Council  (Great)  of  the  Jews.     See  p.  55. 

Coup-DE-SoLEiL  in  Palestine,  effects  of,  24,  25. 

CouuTS  OF  JuDiCATUiiE  {Jewith),  and  proceedings  before 
them,  54 — 57.     (lioman),  proceedings  in,  57 — 59. 

Courts  of  Kings,  allusions  to,  45,  46.  Principal  officers  of, 
46,  47. 

Courts  of  the  Temple,  99,  100. 

Covenants,  how  made,  80,  81.     Covenant  of  salt,  81. 

Crete,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  A  Christian 
church  was  planted  here,  probably  by  St.  Paul,  who  committed  it 
to  the  charge  of  Titus.  (Acts  xxvii.  7.  12,  13.  21.  Tit.  i.  8.) 
Its  inhabitants  were  celebrated  archers,  but  infamous  for  their 
falsehood,  debaucheries,  and  piracies.  The  Cretans  of  the  present 
day  are  precisely  what  they  were  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul, — 
always  liars,  evil  beasts,  slow  bellies.  They  are  notoriously, 
whether  Turks  or  Greeks,  the  worst  characters  in  the  Levant. 
(Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece  and  the  Levant,  p.  108.)  See 
the  testimonies  of  profane  writers  to  the  immoral  character  of  the 
Cretans,  in  Vol.  I.  p.  81. 

Criminal  Law  of  the  Jews,  principles  of  the,  61 — 64. 

Criminals,  Jewish  mode  of  treating,  and  punishing.  See  pp. 
55 — 57.  59.     The  Roman  mode  of  punishing  them,  59,  60. 

Crispus,  the  chief  of  a  synagogue  at  Corinth,  who  embraced 
the  Christian  faith,  and  was  baptized  by  St.  Paul.  (Acts  xviii. 
8.  1  Cor.  i.  14.) 

Cross,  form  of,  69.     Reproach  of,  explained,  ibid. 

Crucifixion,  mode  of,  69.  Prevalence  of,  among  ancient 
nations,  ibid.  Lingering  nature  of  this  punishment,  ibid.  The 
circumstances  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion  considered  and  illus- 
trated, 70 — 72.  Solution  of  supposed  difficulties  as  to  the  how 
when  he  was  crucified.     Vol.  I.  pp.  403,  404. 

Cup,  Divination  by,  142. 

Cutting  asunder,  punishment  of,  68. 

CusH,  or  Ethiopia,  usually  rendered  Ethiopia  in  our  English 
Bible,  has  a  very  extensive  signification.  It  comprehends  all  the 
southern  and  eastern  borders  of  Egypt,  In  some  parts  of  the 
prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  it  plainly  denotes  African  Ethiopia,  or 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  and  in  many  other  passages.  (Isa.  xviii.  1. 
XX.  3.  Ezek.  xxx.  5,  &c.)  But  in  others  it  must  signify  Asiatic 
Ethiopia,  or  Arabia,  as  in  the  description  of  the  garden  of  Eden. 
(Gen.  ii.  13.)  The  wife  of  Moses  was  contemptuously  styled  a 
"  Cushite,"  or  Ethiopian  of  Arabia.  (Num.  xii.  1.)  And  where 
"  Persia,  Ethiopia,  and  Libya,"  are  recited  in  order,  the  second 
must  denote  Arabia.  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  5.)  Herodotus,  in  his 
curious  catalogue  of  the  various  nations  composing  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  distinguishes  the  long-haired  Eastern  or  Asiatic  Ethio- 
pians from  the  woolly-headed  Western  or  African  ;  both  being 
descendants  of  Cush,  a  roving  and  enterprising  race,  who  gradu- 
ally extended  their  settlements  from  Chusistan,  "the  land  of 
Cush,"  or  Susiana,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  through 
.\rabia,  to  the  Red  Sea;  and  thence  crossed  over  to  Africa,  and 
occupied  its  eastern  coast,  and  gradually  penetrated  into  the  inte- 
rior of  Abyssinia.  (Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  L 
p.  379.) 

Cyprus,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  situated  between 
Cilicia  and  Syria,  and  anciently  celebrated  for  the  profligacy  of 
iU  inhabitants,  whose  principal  deity  was  the  impure  goddess 
Venus.  Here  Paul  and  Barnabas  landed,  a.  d.  44.  and  success 
fully  preached  the  Gospel.  (Acts  xiii.  4.  et  seq.  xxi.  3.)  Cypms 
proved  to  have  been  a  proconsulate,  Vol.  I.  p.  90. 

CrMBAL,  a  musical  instrument,  notice  of,  184. 

Ctrene,  the  principal  city  of  the  province  of  Libya  in  Africa 
which  was  thence  sometimes  denominated  C>  .-ena;c<i.  unJ  whL'tb 
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by  the  evangelist  Luke  is  called  Libya  about  Cyrene.  (Acts  ii. 
10.)  Simon,  whom  the  Jews  compelled  to  bear  our  Saviour's 
cross  (Matt,  xxvii.  32.  Luke  xxiii.  26.),  was  a  native  of  this 
place  At  Cyrene  resided  many  Jews,  who  had  a  synagogue  at 
Jerusalem.  Among  the  Christians  who  were  scattered  abroad, 
in  consequence  of  the  persecution  that  ai'ose  about  Stephen, 
Luke  enumerates  those  of  Cyrene.    (Acts  xi.  20.) 

CrnExius,  in  Latin  Quirinus.  (Luke  ii.  2.)  Publius  Sulpi- 
cius  Quirinus  was  sent  from  Rome  as  governor  of  Syria,  with 
which  province  Judaea  was  connected  after  the  banishment  of 
Archelaus  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  in  order  to  take  a  census  of  the 
whole  province.  For  the  various  opinions  of  commentators  con- 
cerning that  census,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  419,  420. 

Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  the  son  of  Carabyses  a  Persian  satrap 
or  grandee,  and  Mandane,  was  the  liberator  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  The  prophet  Isaiah  (xliv.  28.)  mentioned 
him  by  name  two  hundred  years  before  he  was  born.  See 
Persia,  infra. 


Dagon,  a  Phoenician  idol,  notice  of,  138, 

Dalmanutha.     See  Magdala. 

Dalmatia,  a  province  of  Europe  on  the  east  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  and  forming  part  of  tlie  ancient  Illyricum.  In  this  province, 
Titu'i  preached  the  Gospel.   (2  Tim.  iv.  10.) 

Damascus,  a  most  ancient  city,  where  Eliezer  the  servant  of 
Abraham  dwelt,  was  built,  according  to  Josephus  (Antiq.  1.  i.  c.  7. 
%  15.),  by  Uz,  the  son  of  Aram,  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  23.,  and 
situated  in  the  valley  between  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  watered 
by  the  rivers  Abana  and  Pharpar.  (2  Kings  v.  12.)  It  was 
made  tributary  to  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  6.)  ;  afterwards  it  was  the 
capital  city  of  the  kings  of  Syria.  (Isa.  vii.  8.)  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  antiquity,  and  for  being  still  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
magnificent  cities  of  the  Levant,  but  most  of  all  for  being  the 
place  of  the  miraculous  conversion  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  situated  in 
a  beautiful  plain.  The  street,  still  called  Straight,  where  St. 
Paul  dwelt,  is  entered  from  the  road  by  Jerusalem  ;  it  is  as 
straight  as  an  arrow,  a  mile  in  length,  broad  and  well  paved. 
(Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  pp.  281,  282.  Game's  Letters, 
p.  375.)  The  region  around  this  city  is  in  the  Old  Testament 
called  Syria  of  Damascus. 

Dan. 

1.  The  son  of  Jacob  and  Bilhah,  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel.  For  the  limits  of  the  district  assigned  to  this 
tribe,  see  p.  17. 

2.  The  name  of  a  city  in  the  northern  extremity  of  Judaea, 
in  the  tribe  of  Nephtali ;  it  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Libanus,  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  river  Jordan.  Here  Jero- 
boam I.  set  up  one  of  the  golden  calves.  In  Rev.  vii.  6.  the  name 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  is  omitted,  either  through  the  mistake  of  the 
transcribers,  who  mistook  AAN  for  MAN,  and  so  wrote  Ma- 
nasseh  ;  or  because  the  tribe  had  become  extinct ;  or,  by  its  early 
apostasy,  had  become  the  common  receptacle  of  idols  and  cor- 
rupter of  the  rest.  (See  Judg.  xviii.)  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  that 
the  first  opinion  is  the  most  probable,  because  the  tribe  of  Joseph 
is  afterwards  mentioned,  which  included  Manasseh  and  Ephraim. 
There  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  tradition  in  the  church, 
that,  when  Antichrist  should  come,  he  should  be  a  Jew,  and  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan.  (Woodhouse  on  Rev.  vii.  6.) 

■      Dancing  of  the  Jews,  184. 

Daniel,  a  distinguished  Jewish  prophet,  who  lived  and  wrote 
at  Babylon  during  the  captivity.  For  a  further  account  of 
Daniel  and  his  predictions,  see  pp.  277 — 282. 

Darius,  the  common  name  of  several  Persian  kings,  three  of 
whom  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament;  viz. 

.L  Darius  the  Mede,  or  Cyaxares.  (Dan.  vi.  1.) 

2.  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  whom  Archbishop  Usher  sup- 
poses to  be  the  Ahasuerus  that  married  Esther. 

3.  Darius  Codamannus,  who  is  mentioned  in  NeL  xii.  22. 
See  Persia,  infra. 

Darts,  fiery,  explained,  93,  note  1. 

Dathan,  one  of  those  who,  with  Korah,  Abiram,  and  On,  con- 
spired against  Moses  ;  and,  with  his  accomplices,  was  swallowed 
up  in  the  earth.   (Num.  xvi.) 

Daughters,  education  of,  164.     Portions  of,  ibid. 

Datid,  the  second  king  of  Israel,  was  the  son  of  Jesse,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  town  of  Bethlehem.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  Jewish  dynasty ;  and  from  him,  in  the  fulness  of  the  time 
appointed  by  God,  descended  the  Messiah,  of  whom  he  is  con- 
ndered  as  an  illustrious  type.     In  what  sense  David  was  "  the 
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man  after  God's  own  heart,"  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  41 1, 41 2. ;  and  for  the 
Psalms  ascribed  to  him,  see  Vol.  II.  pp.  239,  240,  24  L 

David,  city  of,  19. 

Dat,  how  reckoned  by  the  Jews  and  Romans,  72. 

Dat  of  atonement,  how  solemnized,  127. 

Dead,  law  of  Moses  concerning,  198.  Prepiration  of,  foi 
interment,  198,  199.  Funeral  rites  of,  199— 202.  Duration  of 
mourning  for  the  dead,  202. 

Dead  Sea,  description  of,  27,  28. 

Deaf  persons,  law  concerning,  82. 

Death,  Jewish  notions  of,  197,  198. 

Deborah. 

1.  The  name  of  Sarah's  nurse,  who  attended  her  into  Canaan, 
and  continued  to  reside  in  the  family  of  Isaac,  until  her  death 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bethel,  where  she  was  interred  with  much 
lamentation,  under  an  oak,  from  that  circumstance  termed  Allon 
Bachuth,  or  the  Oak  of  Weeping.  (Gen.  xxiv.  57.  xxxv.  8.) 

2.  A  prophetess,  the  wife  of  Lapidoth,  and  the  fourth  judge  of 
Israel.  She  was  the  only  woman  who  ever  filled  that  high  oflSce. 
(Judg.  iv.  v.) 

Debtors,  laws  concerning,  63. 

Decapitation,  punishment  of,  68. 

Decapolis,  district  of,  18. 

Dedication,  Feast  of,  128.     Vow  of  Dedication,  14.. 

Degrees,  Academical,  conferred  in  Jewish  seminaries,  185, 
note  3. 

Demas,  for  some  time,  was  a  companion  of  St.  Paul,  in  propa 
gating  the  Gospel ;  but  he  afterwards  deserted  him  when  a  pri- 
soner at  Rome,  and  returned  to  Thessalonica,  which  was  at  that 
time  a  very  flourishing  commercial  city.  (Col.  iv.  14.  Philem.  24. 
2  Tim.  iv.  10.) 

Demetrius. 

1.  A  silversmith  at  Ephesus,  whose  chief  business  consisted  in 
making  little  models  of  the  temple  in  that  city,  with  the  image  of 
Diana  included  in  them.  He  excited  a  tumult  against  St.  Paul. 
(Acts  xix.) 

2.  A  Christian,  and  it  should  seem  a  Christian  teacher,  who 
is  mentioned  with  much  commendation  in  3  John,  12. 

Demoniacal  possessions,  reality  of,  197. 

Dehbe,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  near  Isauria,  not  far  from  the 
Cilician  range  of  Mount  Taurus.  It  was  the  country  of  Timothy, 
and  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xiv.  6.  Various  ruins  of  this  place  are 
said  still  to  exist,  but  they  have  not  been  described  by  any 
modern  traveller.  (Col.  Leake's  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  pp.  100, 
101.) 

Deserts  in  Palestine,  account  of,  33,  34.  Horrors  of  the 
Great  Arabian  Desert  described,  34,  35. 

"  Devout  Men,"  who  they  were,  1 10. 

Dews,  heavy,  in  Palestine,  25. 

Diana  (a/itj^/c),  a  heathen  goddess,  the  fabled  daughter  ol 
Jupiter  and  Latona,  and  the  twin  sister  of  Apollo.  She  presided 
over  forests  and  hunting,  and  also  over  child-birth ;  and  was 
especially  worshipped  at  Ephesus,  where  a  temple  was  erected 
in  her  honour,  which,  for  its  extent  and  magnificence,  was 
anciently  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  (Acts 
xix.  24.  27,  28.  34,  35.) 

Dichotoht,  a  Jewish  punishment,  68. 

Dinah  was  the  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  at  the  time  the 
patriarch  dwelt  not  far  from  the  wuntry  occupied  by  the  Hivites. 
Prompted  by  curiosity,  she  vjerit  out  to  see  the  dunghters  of  the 
land,  most  probably  to  a  festival,  when  she  was  ravished  by 
Shechem,  a  prince  of  the  Hivites.  It  is  not  known  what  became 
of  her,  after  the  extermination  of  the  Shechemites  (Gen.  xxxiv.) 
but  it  appears  from  Gen.  xlvi.  15.  that  she  was  living  in  the 
patriarch's  family,  and  accompanied  him  into  Egypt. 

DioNTSius,  a  member  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus  at 
Athens,  who  was  induced  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul  to  embraco 
the  Christian  religion.  (Acts  xvii.  34.) 

Dioscuri,  or  the  Twins  (a/co-kci/p:/).  Castor  and  Pollux,  the 
fabled  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  were  supposed  to  have  some 
peculiar  power  over  storms  :  hence  they  became  the  patron  dei- 
ties  of  seamen.     (Actsxxviii.  11.) 

DiOTREPHEs,  a  professing  Christian,  who  (it  appears)  did  noi 
receive  with  hospitality  tho.se  whom  the  apostle  John  sent  to  him, 
or  permit  others  to  do  so.   (3  John  9.) 

Diseases  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  their  treatment, 
sec  pp.  195—197. 

Divination,  by  the  cup,  142.  By  inspecting  the  liver  ol 
victims,  143.  By  arrows,  ibid.  By  the  staff,  ibid.  How  pu 
nished  among  the  Jews,  62. 
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Div<HicF.s,  Jewish  account  of,  162,  163. 

DdDAMM,  the  youngest  son  of  Javan.  (Gen.  x.  4.)  The 
country  peoiHed  by  his  dcjccnJants  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained. 
The  Sam.irit;ui  text  and  Scptuagint  version  of  Gen.  x.  4.  read 
fihodiinim,  which  some  interpret  of  the  island  of  Rhodes ;  but 
Bochart  refers  it  to  the  river  Rhodaiius,  or  Rhone. 

PoKr;,  an  Idiiniaian  proselyte  who  was  Saul's  chief  hcrdsnian  : 
he  j)ut  to  death  the  priests  at  Nob,  whom  Saul  imagined  to  be  in 
conspiracy  with  David,  and  to  supply  him  with  provisions. 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  9— 19.) 

D.iii,  or  Doha,  the  capital  of  Ncphet-Dora,  a  district  in  Ca- 
naan which  was  conquered  by  .Joshua,  (Judg.  xii.  23.)  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  situated  on  the  coast,  not  far  from  Mount 
Carmel. 

Do.icAs,  u  charitable  and  pious  Christian  widow  of  Joppa, 
whom  Peter  restored  to  life.  (Acts  ix.  36 — 41.)  Like  the  Syriac 
name  Tabitha,  it  signifies,  a  gazelle. 

DttEss,  of  the  Priests,  113.  Of  the  High-priest,  113,  114. 
Of  the  Jews,  description  of,  155 — 159.  Allusions  to  theatrical 
dresses,  159. 

DnixK,  medicated,  given  to  Christ,  nature  of,  71. 

Duink-Offkuixos,  account  of,  119. 

DiiowMso,  a  Jewish  punishment,  68. 

Diii'siLi.A,  notice  of,  52. 

DruA,  a  plain  in  the  Babylonian  empire,  mentioned  in  Dan. 
ii.  According  to  the  historian  Polybius,  with  whom  Professor 
Gesenius  agrees,  it  was  situated  in  Mesopotamia,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Chaboras. 

Dwellings  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  150 — 155. 


EAn-niXGS  of  the  Jewish  women,  158. 

Eaiitii,  frequently  denotes  the  land  of  Judsea,  13. 

E  A  nrnar  A  KF.s,  frequent  in  Palestine,  38. 

Ebal,  the  northern  peak  of  Mount  Ephraim,  a  naked,  unfruit- 
ful rock  near  Shcchem,  and  over  against  Mount  GcniziM. 
These  two  mountams  are  separated  by  a  narrow  valley.  From 
tibal  the  curses  were  })ro;ionnce<1.    (Deut.  xi.  29.    Josh.  viii.  30.) 

EciiATAXA,  the  Ar'.imetha  of  Ezra  (vi.  2.),  was  the  principal 
city  of  Media,  on  tlie  site  of  which  stands  the  modern  Hamadan. 
It  was  remar1;:\l)le  for  the  coolness  of  its  temperature :  on  which 
account  it  was  chosen  to  be  the  summer  residence  of  Cyrus  and 
the  surceeding  kings  of  Persia.  It  was  built  and  fortified  by 
D-'^CL's,  king  of  the  Medes.  Th(!  tombs  of  Esther  and  Mordecai 
:ire  said  to  be  still  preserved  here  ;  and  a  colony  of  Jews,  who 
have  been  resident  at  Hamadan  from  time  immemorial,  protect 
tlieir  remains.  (.Mcock's  [unpublished]  Travels  in  Russia,  Persia, 
and  Greece,  in  1828-29,  p.  80.     London,  1831.  8vo.) 

EnK?r. 

1 .  The  name  of  the  country  in  which  the  Garden  of  our  first 
parents  was  placed.  (Gen.  ii.  8.  15.  iii.  23,  24.  iv.  16.)  It  has 
been  variously  supposed  to  have  been  situated  in  Syria,  in  Baby- 
lonia, near  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in  Armenia,  whence 
issue  the  heads  of  the  Eujihrates  and  Tigris,  two  of  the  paradi- 
saical rivers  well  ascertained  ;  and  two  others,  whose  springs  are 
in  the  neighbourhood,  agree  in  many  respects  with  the  third  and 
fourth  rivers  mentioned  by  Moses.  The  last  opinion  has  been 
chiefly  adopted. 

2.  A  pleasant  valley  near  Damascus.     (Amos  i.  5.) 

3.  .\  country  of  Mesopotamia  or  Assyria,  under  the  power  of 
the  .Assyrians.  (2  Kings  xix.  12.  Isa.  xxxvii.  12.)  In  Ezek.  xxvii. 
23.  it  is  joined  with  Asshur.  Prof.  Gesenius  conjectures  that  it 
inav  be  Maedon  in  Diarbckir,  towards  the  Tigris. 

EixiMiTKS,  countiy  of.     See  p.  15.,  and  Idumaea,  p.  18. 

EnucATKiN  of  children  among  the  Jews,  163,  164. 

Erlo\,  a  king  of  the  Moabites,  who  oppressed  the  Israelites 
for  eighteen  years.  (Judg.  iii.  12.)  .\t  length  Ehud,  a  Benja- 
mite,  was  raised  up  to  deliver  them  from  their  oppression,  who 
"lew  him  in  the  manner  related  in  Judg.  iii.  15 — 26. 

EfJvi'T  (in  Hebrew  called  Mizraim,  after  Mizraira  the  son  of 
Ham),  a  country  of  Afri'-a,  the  length  of  which  was  very  dispro- 
portionate to  its  breadth  :  its  extent  from  the  mouths  of  the  Nile 
to  Syene,  the  border  of  Nubia,  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  was 
about  500  miles  ;  but  it  was  little  wider  than  the  valley  through 
which  the  Nile  ran  in  Upper  Egypt,  until  it  reached  the  Lower 
^Syptj  at  some  distance  above  the  head  or  vertex  of  the  Delta, 
where  the  valley  expanded  itself.  The  Upper  Egypt  or  Thebaid 
.seems  to  be  called  Pathros  in  Scripture,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Lower,  properly  called  Caphtor,  or  Egypt.  (Compare  Isa. 
xi.  H.  with  Ezek  xxix.  14. ;  and  Jer.  xliv.  1.  with  Ezek.  xxx 


14 — 16.  Deut  ii.  23.  Jer.  xlvii.  4.)  This  country  seems  to  have 
attained  an  earlier  and  a  higher  degree  of  civilization  and  refine- 
ment than  any  other  in  the  world.  Even  in  Abraham's  days  we 
find  it  the  scat  of  a  royal  government,  and  a  primely  court, 
abounding  with  provisions,  while  the  neighbouring  countries, 
and  even  the  fertile  regions  of  Palestine,  w?re  cxpo.-ed  to  fre 
quent  famines.  (Gen.  xii.  10.)  In  his  grandson  Jacob's  tim^ 
there  was  a  settled  caravan  trade  carried  on  through  Palestine 
from  Arabia  and  the  East,  for  spiccry,  balm,  and  myrrh,  and  pro 
bably  also  for  slaves.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25.)  Its  .superior  fertility 
indeed,  was  occasioned  by  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
the  rising  of  which  has  furnished  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xlvi. 
7,  8.)  with  a  fine  image,'  and  by  the  irrigation  of  their  lands 
(Deut  xi.  10.)  ;  and  wherever  this  is  still  practised  the  land 
now  literally  brings  forth  by  handfuls,  as  it  did  in  the  time  of  the 
patriarch  Jo.seph.  (Gen.  xii.  47.)  In  i-very  age  of  the  world 
Egypt  has  been  celebrated  for  tlione  stupendous  monuments  of 
ancient  art — the  pyramids;  several  of  which  have  been  success- 
fully explored  by  the  enterprising  traveller,  M.  Belzoni.  The 
countless  multitude  of  date  trees,  which  form  even  forests  about 
some  of  the  villages,  furni.sh  a  g^eat  source  of  subsistence  to  the 
people.  To  cut  these  down  (as  it  is  said  the  French  were  pro- 
ceeding to  do,  and  would  have  done,  but  that  the  people  surrcn 
dered  at  the  prospect  of  this  utter  ruin)  would  be  to  cut  off  the 
support  of  the  present  and  the  hopes  of  a  future  generation. 
Nothing  could  be  more  terrible  thiiii  this  denunciation  of  Jere- 
miah (xlvi.  22,  23.)  against  Egypt : — They  shall  march  -with 
an  army,  and  come  uffahist  her  -ivith  axes  as  hewers  of  wood  : 
they  shall  cut  dniun  her  forest,  sailh  the  Lord,  though  it  cmnot 
be  searched ;  because  they  are  more  than  the  grasshoppers, 
and  are  inunmerahle.  (Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  the 
Mediterranean,  pp.  107.  170.)  On  the  prophecies  concerning 
Egypt,  and  their  fulfilment,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  125. 

The  Egyptians  boasted  of  being  the  most  ancient  people  in 
the  world ;  the  inventors  of  arts  and  sciences :  they  communi 
cated  to  the  Greeks  the  names  of  the  gods,  and  their  theology  : 
they  exceeded  in  superstition  and  idolatry,  worshipping  stirs, 
men,  animals,  and  even  plants.  Moses  informs  us  that  the  He- 
brews sacrificed  beasts  whose  slaughter  was  considered  by  the 
Egyptians  as  an  abomination  (Exod.  viii.  26.),  likewise  that 
they  would  not  eat  with  the  Hebrews.  l>ecause  they  abhorred  al! 
shepherds.  Concerning  the  motives  of  this  aversion  opinions 
are  divided.  Some  believe  it  to  be  fourkled  on  the  invasion  of 
Egypt  by  the  shepherd  kings  from  Arabia,  who  reigned  here  a 
long  time,  according  to  Manetho.  Others  think  that  the  Egyp- 
tians, after  their  king  Sesostris,  being  accustomed  to  a  soft  and 
idle  life,  detested  shepherds,  whose  profe-ssion  was  more  activa 
and  laborious.  Others,  that  the  Egyptians  were  so  averse  to 
shepherds  because  of  their  killing  and  eating  sheep,  kids,  and 
goats,  which  were  objects  of  their  worship. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Egyptian  empire  is  indisputable,  though 
its  origin  is  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  The  common 
name  of  the  Egyptian  kings  was  Pharaoh,  which  signified  sove- 
reign power,  though  each  had  another  name  fieculiar  to  himself. 
History  has  preserved  the  names  of  several  kings  of  Egypt,  and 
a  succession  of  their  dynasties :  but  the  inclination  of  these  his- 
torians to  magnify  the  great  antiquity  of  their  ijation  has  injured 
their  credibility.  It  is  certain  that  the  Egyptian  dynasties  were 
not  all  successive,  but  many  of  them  were  collateral  :  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  kings,  who  are  placed  one  after  the  other, 

>  At  Molubis,  on  ili.'  banks  of  the  Nile.  Mr.  Jowett  nbi;crved  a  cattle 
fair.  Several  bulTalocs  were  swimming  from  the  opposite  siile  acrots  tnc 
water  Their  imwieldy  body  sinks  deep  into  the  water,  so  that  only  a  pan 
of  the  neck  i<  level  with  the  surface  :  while  their  uplifted  head  just  raises 
the  snortinj!  no^^lrils  above  the  water.  Often  a  little  Arab  boy  takes  hi.« 
passage  across  llie  Nile  upon  the  back  of  this  anim.-il ;  selling  his  feet  <in 
the  stToiiIders,  hoMins  fa.st  by  the  horns,  and  thus  keepiug  his  balance. 
\s  the  buffaloes  rose  out  of  the  water  on  ihe  bank  I  was  struck  with  their 
iar"e  bony  size-  eoiiiiiarcd  with  the  liUle  that  had  appeared  of  them  xrhile 
in  t'he  water.  Tlieir  einerying  brought  to  mind  the  passage,  Gen.  ili.  1,  2 
—Behold he  stood  hv  Ihnrirei  .  andhfhoUl  there  camtup  out  of  the  rivf" 
sevn  tetll-farc'rid  kin'  nnd  fat  fieshid  ;  and  they  fed  in  a  meadoic.  It 
was  Ihe  veVv  sc<:i".  and  ilie  vr  "ry  countrv.  (Jowett's  Christian  Researches 
in  the  MedilPmnean,  p.  W>.)  .Mr.  .?.,  speaking  of  the  boat  in  which  he 
crossed  the  river  Nile,  savs  that  it  "was  ballasted  with  earth  taken  froc. 
the Viver-b.inks— verv  stifr  and  rich  soil,  without  stones.  With  this  same 
mud  the  sides  o(  the  "boat  were  plastered,  at  those  parts  in  the  fore-halt  ol 
the  vessel  where  moreable  planks  were  placed  in  order  lo  raise  the  gun 
nel  higher:  the  mud  filled  up  the  crevices,  and  prevented  the  water  Irom 
gushing  in,  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  This  ma(  was  so  rich  and 
llimv,  and  when  dry  so  firm  and  impervious,  that,  t.igelher  with  thestrong 
reed"  that  grows  on  the  banks,  it  is  easy  to  .onreive  how  the  mother  of 
Moses  consirucled  a  little  ark  which  would  float  :  she  then  placedit  t^inou 
t'lc  flags,  in  order  th.it  the  stream  Height  not  carry  it  down,  Exod.  hi.  3 
(Il>id.  D.  167.) 
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were  contemporary,  one  reigning  in  one  part  of  Egypt,  another 
in  anottier. 

'ihetch  of  the  IlUtorxj  of  the  Egyptian  Empire,  as  connected 
ivith  that  of  the  Isrcelites. 

No  intercourse  subsisted  between  the  Israelites  and  Egyp- 
tians from  the  departure  of  the  former  out  of  Egypt  until  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  who  having  married  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh 
(I  Kings  iii.  1.  vii,  8.),  and  established  a  considerable  trade  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Palestine,  the  two  kingdoms  became  intimately 
connected.  By  way  of  dowry  to  his  daughter,  the  king  of  Egypt 
gave  Solomon  several  cities  which  he  had  taken  from  the  Philis- 
tines. (1  Kings  ix.  16.)  Afterwards,  however,  this  intimacy 
declined,  as  Pharaoh  afforded  shelter,  even  during  the  life  of 
Solomon,  to  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  ( 1  Kings  xi.  26.  40.), 
and  to  Hadad  the  son  of  the  king  of  Edom  or  Idumsea.  (Ibid. 
18,  19.)  The  connection  was  totally  broken  off  in  the  reign  of 
Rehoboam,  the  son  and  successor  of  Solomon :  Shishak  king  of 
Egypt  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  despoiled  the  temple 
of  its  treasures,     (xiv.  25,  26.) 

Towards  the  end  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  the 
sovereigns  of  those  countries,  finding  themselves  too  weak  to 
resist  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monarchs  who  pressed  them 
closely,  had  frequent  recourse  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  for  succour. 
But  these  applications  were  always  fatal  to  them.  The  vain 
confidence  of  the  people  of  God  in  these  heathen  princes  is  a  fre- 
quent subject  of  reproof  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets.  (Isa. 
XXX.  3.  xxxvi.  6.  Ezek.  xxix.  6,  7.  Hosea,  passim,  particularly 
chapters  vii.  viii.  and  ix.)  Hezekiah  derived  no  advantage  from 
his  alliance  with  the  king  of  Egypt  (2  Kings  xviii.  21.);  neither 
was  Hoshea  king  of  Israel  benefited  by  his  alHance  with  So, 
king  of  the  same  country.  (Hosea  vii.  11.  viii.  13.  ix.  3.  xii.  9. 
Jer.  ii.  18.  2  Kings  x vii.  4.)  Josiah  king  of  Judah  was  slain  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  oppose  the  passage  of  Pharaoh-Necho  through 
his  territories,  when  marching  against  the  Assyrians.  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  29.)  Pharaoh  pushed  on  beyond  the  Eujjhrates,  and  took 
Carchemish,  which  place  he  garrisoned ;  and  on  his  return 
through  Judaea  he  deposed  Jehoahaz,  whom  the  people  had  raised 
to  the  throne,  and  placed  Eliakim  or  Jehoiakim  in  his  stead,  on 
whom  he  imposed  a  tribute. 

The  governor  of  Syria  and  Phosnicia,  who  held  these  pro- 
vinces in  behalf  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  having  put  them  under 
the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Assy- 
ria, sent  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  against  him ;  who  first  retook 
Carchemish,  and  afterwards  reduced  the  whole  of  the  country 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile  to  his  father's  sceptre.  (Jer. 
xlvi.  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  x.  c.  6.) 

A.M.  3334,  B.C.  670.  Psammetichus  succeeded  his  father 
Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  and  reigned  six  years.  (Hero- 
dotus, lib.  ii.  c.  159 — 161.)  After  his  death  Apries  (the  Pha- 
raoh-Hophra  of  the  Scriptures)  ascended  the  throne.  He  made 
an  alliance  with  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah,  and  with  the  king  of 
Ethiopia,  against  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  latter  marched  against 
them,  and  besieged  Jerusalem.  The  king  of  Egypt  came  to  the 
assistance  of  Zedekiah,  but  was  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  retire 
into  his  own  country,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, who,  after  taking  the  cities  of  Jerusalem  and  Tyre,  conquered 
and  ravaged  Egypt,  whence  he  carried  away  great  numbers  of 
captives,  agreeably  to  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah  (xliii.  xliv. 
xlvi.)  and  Ezekiel.  (xxix. — xxxi.)  Apries  was  put  to  death,  and 
Amasis,  his  enemy  and  rival  for  the  Egyptian  sceptre,  was  ele 
vated  to  the  throne,  a.  m.  3435,  b.  c.  569. 

Egypt  continued  subject  to  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  succes- 
sors until  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  This  power  rebelled 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign.  Cambyses,  his  son  and  successor, 
conducted  an  immense  army  into  Egypt.  That  country  was 
again  subdued,  and  suffered  every  excess  which  the  cruel  victor 
could  possibly  inflict  upon  it,  a.m.  3479,  ii.c.  525.  In  the  reign 
of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  Egyptians  once  more  shook 
off  the  Persian  yoke,  but  were  reduced  to  a  more  oppressive 
bondage  than  before  by  his  son  and  successor  Xerxes.  In  those 
two  invasions  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  (xxix.)  and  Jeremiah 
(xliii.  11 — 13.)  were  most  signally  fulfilled. 

A.  M.  3544,  B.  c.  460.  During  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus,  the  Egyptians  once  more  took  up  arms,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Greeks,  their  allies,  protracted  the  war  for  six 
years.  Again,  reduced  to  the  Persian  yoke,  they  continued  de- 
pendent on  the  Persian  monarchs,  though  governed  by  their 
kings,  until  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  surnamed  Ochus,  who,  in 
order  to  punish  them  for  a  fourth  revolt,  totally  destroyed  the 
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kingdom  of  Egypt,  and  made  it  a  province  of  the  Persian  empiii^ 
A.  M.  3654,  B.  c.  350.  (Calmct,  Hist.  Profane  de  I'Ohent,  §  V. 
Dissert,  tom.  ii.  pp.  341 — 343.) 

Ehud,  the  second  judge  of  the  Israelites,  whom  he  aelivered 
from  the  oppression  of  Eolox,  king  of  Moab.  (Judg.  iii.  15— 
26.) 

Ekbon,  a  city  and  government  of  the  Philistines,  allotted  to 
Judah  by  Joshua  (xv.  45.)  ;  but  afterwards  given  to  Dan.  (Josh, 
xix.  43.)  It  was  near  the  Mediterranean,  between  Ashdod  and 
Jamnia.  Ekron  was  a  powerful  city ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Jews  ever  peaceably  possessed  it :  the  Ekronites  were 
the  first  who  proposed  to  send  back  the  ark,  to  be  delivered  from 
those  calamities  which  it  brought  on  their  country.  ( 1  Sam.  v.  10.) 
Beelzebub  was  adored  at  Ekron.  (2  Kings  i.  2.) 

Ela,  the  fourth  king  of  Israel,  succeeded  his  father  Baasha, 
and  reigned  two  years  at  Tirza,  where  he  was  assassinated  by 
Zimri,  at  an  entertainment  given  to  him  by  one  of  his  officers. 
(IKingsxvi.  6— 10.) 

Elah,  Valley  of,  notice  of,  32. 

Ei.AM,  the  eldest  son  of  Shem,  who  settled  in  a  country  in  the 
south  of  Media,  called  after  him  Elam.  Strictly,  Elam  denotes 
Elymais,  a  district  of  Persia,  near  the  bottom  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  between  Media  and  Babylonia,  and  forming  part  of  the 
region  of  Susiana:  but  in  a  wider  sense  it  is  used  generally  for 
Media  itself,  as  in  Dan.  viii.  2.  Gen.  x.  22.  xiv.  1.  Isa.  xi.  11. 
xxii.  6.  Jer.  xlix.  34 — 39.  Ezek.  xxxii.  34.  In  most  of  these 
passages,  Elam  is  represented  as  a  contentious  people,  causing 
disturbance  to  the  neighbouring  nations.  Strabo  says  as  much 
concerning  the  inhabitants  of  Elymais.  In  Jer.  xxv.  25.  and 
Acts  ii.  9.  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  mentioned  in  con- 
junction with  the  Medes. 

EtATH,  Eloth,  or  AiLATH,  a  town  and  port  of  Idumsea,  situ- 
ated on  the  Red  Sea.  On  the  conquest  of  Edom  by  David,  he 
took  possession  of  this  place,  and  there  established  a  trade  to  all 
parts  of  the  then  known  world.  Solomon  built  ships  here,  and 
sent  them  to  Ophir.  (2  Sam.  viii.  14.  2  Chron.  viii.  17,  18.) 
Elath  continued  in  possession  of  the  Israelites  about  150  years, 
until,  in  the  reign  of  Joram,  it  was  recovered  by  the  Edomites 
(2  Kings  viii.  20.),  from  whom  it  was  retaken  by  Azariah. 
(2  Kings  xiv.  22.)  Under  his  grandson  Ahaz  it  was  recaptured 
by  the  Edomites  (xvi.  6.)  ;  from  whom,  after  many  changes  undei 
the  Ptolemies,  it  finally  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans. 
It  was  anciently  a  great  emporium  for  the  Tyrians. 

El-Bethel  (Gen.  xxxv.  7.),  and  El-Elohe-Iskael  (Gen 
xxxiii.  20.),  the  name  of  two  altars  erected  by  Jacob  after  his 
return  to  Canaan.  The  first  signifies,  that  God  was  still  the  God 
of  Bethel  to  him  in  performing  the  promises  there  made :  the 
second  implies,  that  the  mighty  God  was  still  the  object  of  wor- 
ship to  him  and  his  offspring. 

Eld  AD  and  Medad  were  two  of  the  seventy  elders  appointed 
by  Moses ;  who  received  the  temporary  gift  of  prophesying,  or 
of  forming  divine  hymns,  and  singing  them  to  God.  (Num. 
xi.  26.) 

Elders  of  the  Israelites.  See  p.  42.  Elders  of  the  gate, 
p.  54. 

Eleazah. 

1.  The  third  son  of  Aaron,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  ponti- 
ficate. Having  been  born  in  the  desert,  he  entered  the  land  of 
Canaan,  in  the  division  of  which  he  assisted  Joshua.  After 
executing  the  office  of  high-priest  about  23  years,  he  died  and 
was  buried  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim. 

2.  The  son  of  Abinadab  :  he  was  sanctified  or  set  apart  to 
keep  the  ark  of  God,  which  was  deposited  in  his  father's  house, 
after  it  had  been  sent  back  to  the  Israelites,  bv  the  Philistines. 
(1  Sara.  viii.  1.) 

3.  The  son  of  Dodo,  the  second  of  David's  mighty  men,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  brave  achievements.  He  was  one 
of  the  three  warriors  who  fo."ced  their  way  through  the  Philis- 
tine forces,  to  procure  water  for  David  from  the  well  of  Bethle- 
hem, at  the  imminent  hazard  of  their  lives.  (1  Chron.  xi.  I 
-19.) 

Elect  Lady,  more  correctly,  the  Lady  Electa,  a  pious  Chris 
tian  matron,  commended  by  St.  John  in  his  second  Epistle.  Com- 
pare p.  376. 

Elephantiasis,  the  disease  of  Job,  196. 

Elhanan. 

1.  Another  son  of  Dodo,  and  one  of  David'o  warriors.  ( 1  Chron. 
xi.26.) 

2.  The  son  of  Jair,  or  Jaare-oregim,  another  warrior,  who 
slew  the  giant  Lahmi,  the  brother  of  GoHath.  (2  Sam.  xxi.  19.) 
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1.  The  seventh  high-priest  of  the  Israelites,  whom  he  judged 
forty  years :  he  wa-s  descended  from  Ithamar.  It  is  not  known 
why  the  pontifical  dignity  was  transferred  to  him  from  the  family 
of  Elcazar.  He  was  severely  reproved  for  his  false  indulgences 
to  his  profligate  sons,  Hophni  and  Phinehas:  he  died  suddenly 
on  hearing  tidings  of  the  capture  of  the  ark,  and  the  total  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Israelites  by  the  Philistines.  ( 1  Sam.  ii.  iii.) 

'Z.  The  name  of  a  man,  who  was  the  father  of  Joseph,  the 
husliand  of  Mary.   (Luke  iii.  23.) 

Iv.l  AKl  M. 

1.  A  governor  of  the  royal  household,  under  Hezekiah ;  by 
whom  he  was  deputed,  with  others,  to  receive  the  proposals  of 
Halisliakeh,  on  the  part  of  Sennacherib.  He  succeeded  Shebna 
m  this  office,  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of  Isaiah  ;  who  highly 
eulogized  his  character,  and,  under  images  borrowed  from  the 
genius  of  oriental  poetry,  promised  that  he  should  enjoy  un- 
bounded confidence  and  authority. 

3.  A  king  of  .hidah,  the  son  of  Josiah,  whose  name  was  after- 
wards changed  by  I'liaraob-Necho  king  of  Egypt  into  Jkhoiakim 
(which  see). 

Eli  AS.     Sw  Ei.u  ah. 

Eli  ASH  I II,  grandson  of  Joshua,  the  high-priest,  rebuilt  part  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  allieil,  by  marriage,  to  Tobiah 
the  Ammonite,  to  whom  he  gave  spacious  apartments  in  the 
second  temple,  to  the  scandal  of  his  religion,  and  the  great 
damage  of  the  country.   (Nch.  xii.  10.  iii.  1.  xiii.  4 — 9.) 

Elikzkii. 

1.  The  chief  of  Aliraham's  servants,  and  eminent  for  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him  by  the  patriarch,  as  well  as  for  the  piety 
and  prudence  with  which  he  executed  the  commission  of  pro- 
curing a  wife  for  Isaac.  (Gen.  xxiv.)  Before  the  birth  of  Isaac, 
it  should  seem  that  Abraham  had  designed  to  make  him  his  heir. 
(Gen.  XV.  2.) 

2.  The  son  of  Dodabah,  a  prophet,  who  foretold  to  Jehosha- 
phat,  that  the  trade-fleet,  which  he  had  litted  out  in  conjunction 
with  the  unworthy  ."Vhaziah,  should  be  wrecked,  and  prevented 
from  sailing  to  Tarshish.   (2  Chroii.  xx.  37.) 

Elhiu,  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  book  of  Job,  was  "the 
son  of  Barachel  the  Buzite,  of  the  kindred  of  Ram,"  or  Aram. 
(Job  xxxii.  2.  Gen.  xxii.  21.)  He  was  of  the  family  of  the 
patriarch  Abraliam.  and  was  descended  from  Buz  the  son  of  Na- 
hor  and  Milcah :  it  is  most  probable  that  that  branch  of  the 
patriarchal  family  settled  in  Idunia;a. 

Eli.uh,  or  Em  AS,  after  Moses,  was  the  most  celebrated  pro- 
phet of  the  Old  Testament,  surnamed  the  Tishbite,  from  Thisbe 
the  place  of  his  birth.  He  was  a  strenuous  vindicator  of  the 
worship  of  the  true  God,  in  opposition  to  the  idolatrous  kings 
under  whom  he  lived.  (1  Kings  xvii. — xix.)  He  was  miracu- 
lously translated  to  heaven  (2  Kings  ii.  1  —  H.);  and  many  ages 
after  a  still  more- distinguished  honour  awaited  him.  Elijah  and 
Moses  are  the  only  men  whose  history  does  not  terminate  with 
their  departure  out  of  this  world.  Elijah  appeared,  together  with 
Moses,  on  Mount  Tabor,  at  the  time  of  Christ's  transfiguration, 
and  conversed  with  him  ret^pecting  the  great  work  of  redemption, 
which  he  was  about  to  accomplish.  (Matt.  xvii.  1 — 3.  and  the 
parallel  passages  in  Mark  and  Luke.)  For  an  illustration  of 
the  conduct  of  Elijah  towards  the  prophets  of  Baal,  see  p.  141. 

Elim,  the  seventh  encampment  of  the  Hebiews,  in  the  north 
skirt  of  the  desert,  where  they  found  twelve  fountains  and  seventy 
palm  trees.  When  this  place  was  visited  by  Dr.  Shaw,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  found  here  nine  wells  or 
fountains,  and  2000  palm  trees.   (Exod.  xv.  27.) 

Elii'iiaz,  surnamed  the  Temanite,  one  of  the  friends  of  Job, 
was  most  probably  descended  from  Eliphaz  the  son  of  Esau,  to 
whom  the  city  or  district  of  Teman  was  allotted.  (Dr.  Good, 
on  Job  ii.  1 1 .) 

Ei.istiA,  the  successor  of  Elijah  in  the  prophetic  office:  he 
wrought  numerous  miracles  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  which  are 
related  in  2  Kings  ii. — xiii.  See  Voh  I.  p.  412.  where  the  de- 
struction of  forty-}wo  young  persons  by  this  prophet  is  vindicated 
from  the  cavils  of  skeptics. 

Ei.isHAii,  Islks  of  Elishah,  a  Grecian  province  whence  purple 
was  brought  to  Tyre.  (Gen.  x.  4.  Ezek.  xxvii.  7.)  According 
to  Prof  Gesenius,  the  name  is  most  probably  akin  to  Elis,  whitJi 
m  a  wider  sense  is  used  for  the  whole  Peloponnesus.  According 
to  others,  it  is  Hellas,  or  Greece.  This  country  most  probably 
derived  its  name  from  Elishah  the  son  of  Javan,  whose  descend- 
8n««  Deopled  part  of  Greece. 


Elkosii,  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet  Nahum  (..  1.):  it  a 
either  jllkush  in  Assyria,  where,  Gesenius  thinks,  he  might  hav« 
been  bom  of  Israelitish  parents ;  or,  according  to  Jerome,  Elcese 
a  village  in  Galilee. 

Elul,  the  sixth  month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year,  and 
the  twelfth  month  of  the  civil  year.  The  etymology  of  this 
word  is  obscure.  For  a  notice  of  the  festivals  in  this  month, 
see  p.  76. 

Elymais.     See  Elim. 

Elymas.     See  Bah-Jesus,  p.  557. 

Emualmihg,  Egyptian  and  Jewish  processes  of.     See  p.  198. 

Emims,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  the 
east  and  north-east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  were  a  numerous, 
warlike,  and  gigantic  race,  probably  descended  from  Ham.  They 
were  defeated  by  Chedorlaomer  in  Shaveh  Kiriathaim,  or  the 
Plain  of  Kiriathaim,  (Gen.  xiv.  5.) 

Emmais,  a  small  village  of  Judsa,  distant  sixty  furlongs  from 
Jerusalem.  It  is  memorable  for  the  very  interesting  conversation 
between  Jesus  Christ  and  two  of  his  disciples  in  the  evening  of 
the  day  of  his  resurrection.  (Luke  xxiv.)  "  The  mean  and  tri- 
fling village,  all  that  now  exists,  of  Enimaus,  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence, in  the  midst  of  hills.  The  people,  who  live  here,  are  poor 
and  wretched  ;  they  are  chiefly  Christians."  (Game's  Recollec- 
tions of  the  East,  p.  213.) 

ExcAMi'iMKXTs  of  the  Jews,  86,  87. 

E.N-DOR,  a  city  belonging  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Jordan  :  according  to  Eusebius,  it  was  fou. 
Roman  miles  to  the  south  of  Mount  Tabor.  Here  dwelt  the 
sorceress,  who  was  consulted  by  Saul  a  short  time  before  the 
fatal  battle  of  Gilboa. 

Ex-KGLAiM,  or  the  fountain  of  calves,  a  place  situated  on  the 
northern  point  of  the  Dead  Sea.     (Ezek.  xlvii.  10.) 

E.v-tEDHA,  mountains  of,  30. 

En-gei)i,  or  the  fountiiin  of  the  kid,  anciently  called  Haza- 
zon  Tamar,  was  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  not  far  from  the 
southern  point  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Its  surrounding  district 
abounded  with  palm  trees  and  vines.  (Josh.  xv.  62.  2  Chron. 
XX.  2.  Song  of  Sol.  i.  14.)  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  was 
the  cave  of  En-gedi ;  for  a  notice  of  which,  see  p.  32. 

ExGiiAviNG,  art  of,  among  the  Jews,  183. 

Ex-MisPHAT,  or  the  fountain  of  judgment,  the  same  as  the 
waters  of  Meribah,  or  contention,  the  name  of  a  fountain  in  the 
desert  of  Sin,  otherwise  called  Kadesh. 

En-uogel,  or  the  fountain  of  the  spy,  a  fountain  on  the  south- 
east of  Jerusalem  :  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  fountain 
of  Siloam;  for  a  notice  of  which,  sec  p.  28. 

ExocH. 

1.  The  son  of  Cain,  in  honour  of  whom  the  first  city  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  was  called  Enoch  by  his  father,  who  erected 
it.  (Gen.  iv.  17.)  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  on  the 
east  of  Eden. 

2.  The  father  of  Methuselah,  memorable  for  his  piety.  Having 
lived  365  years,  he  was  translated,  and  did  not  see  death.  (Gen. 
v.  18.  24.  Heb.  xi.  5.)  The  memory  of  which  event  is  confirmed 
by  heathen  traditions.  Vol.  I.  p.  71.  According  to  the  modem 
Jews,  and  the  Arabians  (who  call  him  Idtis  the  learned),  he 
was  the  inventor  of  letters,  arithmetic,  and  astronomy ;  probably 
from  the  etymology  of  the  name,  which  signifies  initiated  or  ini- 
tiating. For  a  notice  of  the  apocryphal  prophecy  of  Enoch,  se* 
Vol.  I.  p.  318. 

ExoN,  a  place  or  fountain,  not  far  from  Salim,  where  John 
baptized  many  persons.  According  to  Eusebius,  it  wa."}  eight 
Roman  miles  from  Scythopolis,  and  fifty-three  north-east  of  Je- 
rusalem. 

Exos,  the  son  of  Seth  and  grandson  of  Adam,  was  bom  a.  m. 
235,  and  died  at  the  age  of  905  years :  consequently  he  was 
contemporary  with  Adam  695  years,  and  84  years  with  Noah. 
After  the  birth  of  Enos,  divine  worship,  which  till  that  time  had 
been  confined  to  private  families,  became  public.  The  descend- 
ants of  Seth  separated  themselves  from  the  descendants  of  Cain, 
and  invoked  the  name  of  God,  probably  on  fixed  days,  and  in 
assemblies  where  every  one  was  admitted.  (Gen.  v.  6.  I  Chron. 
i.  1.    Gen.  iv.  26.) 

ExTEKTAix.MESTS  of  the  Jcws.     See  pp.  172,  173. 

Ep.kxetus,  the  first  person  in  proconsular  Asia  who  em 
braced  the  Christian  faith.  (Rom.  xvi.  5)  In  which  passage 
many  motlem  versions,  and  among  them  our  authorized  version, 
read  Achaia,  which  is  a  mistake  in  the  copy  whence  they  were 
made :  for  the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  manuscripts,  the  Co 
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dices  Ephrem,  Claromontanus,  Augiensis,  and  Boernerianus, 
and  the  readings  in  the  Codex  Vindobonensis  Lambecianus  34. 
(No.  37.  of  Griesbach's  notation),  together  with  the  Memphitic, 
Armenian,  Ethiopic,  and  Vulgate  versions,  besides  many  Latin 
fathers, — all  read  'Air^c  instead  of  'A;^«/5(j ;  which  lection  Gries- 
bach  considers  as  certainly  e(iual,  it  not  preferable,  to  the  re- 
ceived reading.  That  it  is  preferable  to  that  reading  is  clear 
from  1  Cor.  xvi.  15.,  where  the  family  of  Stephanas  is  said  to 
be  "  the  Jint-fruits  of  Jlchaia." 

Epaphbas,  the  coadjutor  of  St.  Paul  in  his  labours,  was  re- 
puted to  be  the  first  bishop  of  the  church  at  Colossa;,  to  which 
he  was  affectionately  attached.  (Col.  i.  17.  iv.  12.  Philem.  23.) 
He  was  with  St.  Paul  during  his  first  imprisonment ;  and  has 
sometimes,  but  without  proof,  been  confounded  with 

Epaphhoditus,  whom  that  apostle  styles  a  fellow-labourer 
and  fellow-soldier,  as  having  participated  in  his  labours  and 
dangers.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  minister  of  the  Philip- 
pian  church,  by  which  he  was  sent  to  carry  pecuniary  aid  to  St. 
Paul,  who  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  great  respect.  (Phil.  iv. 
18.  ii.  25—30.) 

Ephksdammim,  a  place  between  Shochoh  and  Azekah  on  the 
west  of  the  valley  of  Elah.  Here  the  army  of  the  Philistines 
was  encamped,  when  Gohath  insulted  the  hosts  of  Israel :  and 
here  also  they  were  found  after  David's  coronation,  and  suffered 
a  great  slaughter. 

Ephksus  was  the  metropolis  of  proconsular  Asia.     (On  the 
powers  of  the  "assembly"  held  in  this  city,  see  pp.  135,  136.) 
This  celebrated  city,  the  remains  of  which  give  a  high  idea  of 
its  former  beauty,  extent,  and  magnificence,  was  situated  in  that 
part  of  Asia  which  was  anciently  called  Ionia  (but  now  Natolia), 
about  five  miles  from  the  ^gean  Sea,  on   the  sides  and  at  the 
foot  of  a  range  of  mountains  overlooking  a  fine  plain  that  was 
watered  and  fertilized  by  the  river  Cayster.     Ephesus  was  par- 
ticularly celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Diana,  a  most  magnificent 
and   stately   edifice,   which   had  been  erected    at    the   common 
expense  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Proper,  and  was  reputed  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world ;  but  the  very  site  of  this 
stupendous  and  celebrated  edifice  is  now  undetermined.   Widely 
scattered  and  noble  ruins  attest  the  splendour  of  the  theatre 
mentioned  in  Acts  xix.  31.;  the  elevated  situation  of  which,  on 
Mount  Prion,  accounts  for  the   ease  with  which  an   immense 
multitude  was  collected,  the  loud  shouts  of  whose  voices,  rever- 
berated  from   the  neighbouring  Mount  Corissus,  would  not  a 
little  augment  the  uproar  which  was  occasioned  by  the  populace 
rushing  into  the  theatre.     In  the  time  of  Saint  Paul,  this  city 
abounded  with  orators  and  philosophers;  and  its  inhabitants,  in 
their  Gentile  state,  were  celebrated  for  their  idolatry  and  skill  in 
magic,  as  well  as  for  their  luxury  and  lasciviousness.     The  pre- 
sent state  of  Ephesus  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  prophecy.     Ephesus  is  the  first  of  the  apoca- 
lyptic churches  addressed  by  the  evangelist  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.     "  His  charge  against  her  is  a  declension  in  religious 
fervour  (Rev.  ii.  4.),  and  his  threat  in  consequence  (Rev.  ii.  5.), 
a  total  extinction  of  her  ecclesiastical  brightness.     After  a  pro- 
tracted struggle  with  the  sword  of  Rome,  and  the  sophisms  of 
the  Gnostics.  Ephesus  at  last  gave  way.     The  incipient  indif- 
ference, censured  by  the  warning  voice  of  the  [jrophet,  ijicrcascd 
to  a  total   forgetful iiess  ;   till,  at  length,  the  threatenings  of  the 
Apocalypse  were  fulfilled,  and  Ephesus  sunk  with  the  general 
overthrow    of   the    Greek   empire    in   the   fourteenth   century." 
(Emerson's   Letters   from   the    -■53goan.   vol.    i.   pp.  212,.  213.) 
Ephesus  is  now  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  and  is  in  a 
state  of  .ilmost  total  ruin.    The  plough  has  passed  over  the  city  ; 
and  in  March,  1828,  when   visited  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hartley 
and  Arundell,  green  corn  was  growing,  in  all  directions,  amidst 
the  forsaken  ruins:  and  onu  solitary  individual  only  was  found 
who  bore   the   rsame  of  Christ,  instead  of  its  once  flourishing 
fihurch.     Where  once  assembled  thousands  exclaimed,  "  Great 
IK  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,"  now  the  eagle  yells  and  the  jackal 
moans.    In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Ephesus  was  the  metropolis 
of   Asia    Minor.     (Hartley's   .Journal,   in   Missionary    Register, 
1827,  pp.  290 — 292.     Arundell's  Visit  to  the  Seven  Churches, 
pp.  27—56.) 

Epiioii  of  Gideon,  137;  and  of  tin;  High-priests,  113,  114. 

EPHIIAIM. 

1.  The  youngest  son  of  Joseph  by  Asenath,  was  adopted  and 
lilessed  by  Jacob ;  who  laid  his  right  hand  on  Ephraim,  and  his 
left  on  the  head  of  Manasseh,  to  intimate  that  the  youngest  son 
dwuld  be  greater  than  the  eldest,  and  his  posterity  more  nume- 


rous. He  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  for  the 
limits  allotted  to  which,  see  p.  17.  The  Ephraimites  were  un- 
able to  utter  the  sound  sh,  to  which  they  gave  the  sound  of  s. 
(Judg.  xii.  a.^  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  the  modern 
Greeks  have  not  the  sound  of  sh  in  their  language.  Hence 
they  are  liable  to  be  detected  like  the  Ephraimites.  (Hartley's 
Researches  in  Greece,  p.  232.) 

2.  A  considerable  city  of  Judaea,  eight  Roman  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem,  according  to  Eusebius,  and  near  a  desert  of  the  same 
name ;  to  which  Jesus  Christ  retired  after  he  had  raised  Lazarus 
from  the  dead.     (John  xi.  54.) 

3.  Ephraim,  Forest  of  36. 

4.  Ephraim,  Mountains  of,  30. 
Epiiuatau. 

1.  Another  name  for  the  town  of  Bethlehem.    (Mic.  v.  2.) 

2.  The  lot  of  Ephraim.     (Psal.  cxxxii.  6.) 

Epicuukans,  the  followers  of  Epicurus,  a  celebrated  Athe- 
nian philosopher :  they  acknowledged  no  gods,  except  in  name 
only,  and  absolutely  denied  that  they  exercised  any  providence 
over  the  world.  For  an  illustration  of  Saint  Paul's  masterly 
address  to  them  at  Athens,  see  p.  326,  327. 

Epistles,  Ancient,  form  of,  183. 

Epochas  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  77. 

Erastus,  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Corinth,  who  embraced 
Christianity  and  became  the  fellow-labourer  of  Saint  Paul. 

EsAR-HADDON,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sennacherib  king  of 
Assyria;  for  a  notice  of  whose  reign,  see  Assyria,  p.  410 
col.  2. 

Esau,  or  Edom,  the  eldest  son  of  Isaac,  and  the  twin  brother 
of  Jacob.  He  delighted  much  in  hunting ;  while  Jacob,  being 
of  a  more  domestic  turn,  became  the  favourite  of  his  mother 
Rebekah,  by  whose  counsel  and  direction  he  surreptitiously  ob- 
tained his  father's  blessing  in  preference  to  Esau ;  who  found  no 
place  or  scope  for  a  change  of  purpose  in  his  father,  though  he 
sought  it  carefully  with  tears.  (Gen.  xxvii.  1 — 34.  Heb.  xii. 
17.)  On  Jacob's  return  into  Canaan  from  Mesojiotamia,  whither 
he  had  fled  to  avoid  his  brother's  resentment,  Esau  received  him 
with  great  kindness ;  and  on  Isaac's  death  ho  returned  to  Mount 
Seir.  Concerning  the  remainder  of  his  life  or  the  manner  of 
his  death  the  Scriptures  are  silent.  In  the  historical  and  pro- 
phetical books,  Esau  and  Edom  respectively  denote  Idumaia  and 
the  Idumajan  tribes.  In  Rom.  ix.  13.  where  St.  Paul  cites  Mai, 
i.  2,  3.,  the  apostle  is  evidently  treating  only  of  the  posterities 
of  Jacob  and  Esau. 

EsDHAKLON',  Plain  of,  account  of,  33. 

EsHCOL,  Valley  of,  a  fertile  vale  in  the  land  of  Canaan  and 
in  the  southern  part  of  Judah.  Here  the  Hebrew  spies,  while 
exploring  the  country,  cut  a  very  large  cluster  of  grapes,  which 
was  carried  back  by  two  men,  as  a  specimen  of  the  delicious 
fruit  produced  by  the  country. 

Espousals,  Jewish,  form  of,  160,  161. 

EssKNKs,  sect  of,  account  of,  146. 

EsTiiEu,  or  Hahassah,  the  great  niece  of  Mordecai,  by  whoi' 
she  was  adopted.  On  the  divorce  of  Vashti,  she  became  the 
queen  consort  of  Ahasuerus  :  her  history  is  related  in  the  book 
of  E.sthcr ;  for  an  analysis  of  which,  see  pp.  225,  226. 

Etam. 

1.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  between  Bethlehem  and  Te- 
koah.     (2  Chron.  xi.  6.) 

2.  A.  rock,  to  which  Samson  retired  after  In'  hiuJ  burned  the 
harvest  of  the  Philistines.  (Judg.  xv.  8.)  From  a  celebrated 
.-■jjring  near  this  place,  Pilate  (and  probably  Solomon  before 
him)  brought  water  by  an  aqueduct  into  Jerusalem. 

Etmam,  the  third  station  of  the  Israelites  after  their  departure 
I'rom  Egypt.  (Num.  xxiii.  6.  Exoil.  xiii.  20.)  It  is  now  called 
FJti. 

EruAV,  the  Ezrahite,  was  one  of  the  philosophers,  to  whom 
Solomon  was  compared  for  wisdom  in  1  Kings  iv.  .31.  and  1  Chron. 
ii.  0.     The  89th  psalm  is  ascribed  to  him. 

Ethamh,  the  ancient  name  of  the  first  month  of  the  Jewish 
civil  year.  For  a  notice  of  the  festivals,  &c.  in  this  month,  see 
p.  75. 

Etuics  cultivated  by  the  Jews,  186. 

Ethiopia.  See  Cush,  p.  4J7.  col.  2.  On  the  p. ophecy  con- 
cerning Ethiopia,  and  its  fulfilment,  sec  Vol.  I.  p.  125. 

EuNicK,  the  mother  of  Timothy,  and  the  wife  of  a  Greek  pro- 
selyte.   She  was  eaily  converted  to  the  Chr'  Uan  faith,    St.  Paul 
has  pronounced  a  high  eulogium  on    her  piety.    (A<ts  xvi.  I 
2  Tim.  i.  5.) 
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Eunuch. 

1.  One  who  haa  been  eiiiaseulated.  Such  jx-rsons  anciently 
were  (as  in  the  Kast  they  still  are)  employed  to  guard  the 
harems  of  oriental  kings  and  nobles.     See  p.  47. 

2.  Since,  in  the  East,  eunuchs  often  rose  to  stations  of  great 
power  and  trust,  the  word  at  length  came  to  signify  a  minister 
o/ (J  fOMiV,  without  necessarily  including  the  idea  of  cinascula- 
tion.  Such  was  the  officer  of  Candace,  (jucen  of  Ethio])ia,  whose 
conversion  is  related  in  Acts  viii.  27 — .'3'J. 

Euoui AS  and  Svn mche  were  Christian  women  at  l'hili()pi,  and 
probably  deaconesses  of  the  church  in  that  city.  From  J'hil.  iv. 
2.  it  is  evident  that  a  diflference  of  o|)inion  subsisted  between 
them  :  most  probably,  it  was  respecting  the  necessity  of  retaining 
the  Mosaic  ceremonies  under  the  Gospel  dispensation  and  worship. 

Eui'H HATES,  a  large  and  celebrated  river  of  Western  Asia  :  it 
rises  in  Armenia  Major  near  Mount  Aba,  and,  after  flowing  by 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  site  of  Babylon,  it  empties  itself 
imo  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  Gen.  x  v.  18.  it  is  called  "the  great  river," 
which  distinctive  appellation  it  deserves  in  contrast  with  rivers 
generally,  though  not  with  the  Nile.  (Buckingham's  Travels  in 
Mesopotamia,  vol.  i.  p.  54.)  Like  the  Nile,  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  the  Euphrates  inundates  the  flat  countries  on  its  banks, 
and  renders  them  extremely  fertile. 

Euiioci.YDoN,  a  tempestuous  wind  common  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  well  known  to  modern  mariners  by  the  name  of  a 
Levanter.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  one  single  point,  but  blows 
in  all  directions  from  the  north-cast,  round  by  the  north,  to  the 
south-east.  The  great  wind,  or  mighty  tempest,  or  vehement 
east  wind,  describe<l  by  the  prophet  Jonah  (i.  4.  iv.  8.),  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  these  Levanters.  Of  this  description  was  the 
violent  or  tempestuous  wind  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii.  14.  (Shaw's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  127,  128.) 

EvK,  the  wife  of  Adam,  and  the  common  mother  of  the  hu- 
man race.  (Gen.  ii.  iii.)  The  character  of  Eve  is  only  known  to 
us  by  her  sin ;  in  the  commission  of  which  we  may  observe  the 
two  fundamental  passions,  of  which  all  the  others  are  modifica- 
tions ;  viz.  pride — i/e  shall  be  as  gods  ;  and  sensuality — the  tree 
was  c^ood  for  food,  and  its  fruit  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes.  (Gen. 
iil.S^O.) 

EviL-MKiioDAcii,  the  son  and  successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon.  He  delivered  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah  out  of 
prison,  upon  whom  he  conferred  many  favours.  (2  Kings  xxv. 
27.  Jer.  Hi.  31.)  According  to  Archbishop  Usher,  he  reigned 
only  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Belshazzar. 

EuTYcnus,  circumstances  of  the  death  of,  explained,  153,  154. 

ExcoMiMuxicATiox,  puuishmcnt  of,  and  its  effects,  66.  106. 

Execution  of  sentences,  how  and  by  whom  performed,  57. 

Expiation,  day  of,  how  solemnized,  127. 

Exposition  of  Scripture,  part  of  the  synagogue  worship,  106. 

ExposuKE  to  wild  beasts,  a  capital  punishment,  68.  St.  Paul 
not  thus  actually  exposed,  191. 

ErEs,  putting  out,  a  Jewish  punishment,  66.  Painting  of  the 
eyes  described,  158. 

E/.EKiEL,  the  son  of  Buzi,  of  the  house  of  Aaron  (Ezek.  i.  I.) 
was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  Jehoia- 
kim king  of  Judah.  He  is  the  third  of  the  greater  prophets.  See 
a  further  account  of  Ezekiel,  and  an  analysis  of  his  predictions  in 
pp.  283—287. 

EzioN-OEBEii,  a  port  in  Idumtea,  on  the  Elanitic  gulf,  whence 
Solomon  sent  ships  to  Ophir.  (1  Kings  ix.  26.)  In  later  times 
it  was  called  Berenice.  Dr.  Shaw  supposes  it  to  be  the  same 
port  which  is  now  called  by  the  Arabs  ,Mecnah-el-Dsahab,  or  the 
port  of  q-old.    (Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  118,  119.) 

EzKA  or  EsDUAs,  the  son  (or,  according  to  Coquerel  and 
others,  the  grandson  or  great-grand.son)  of  Seraiah,  was  a  priest 
and  scribe  or  doctor  of  the  law  ;  who,  returning  from  capiivity, 
with  a  full  commission  from  Artaxerxcs,  to  settle  the  church  and 
state  of  the  Jews,  zealously  exerted  himself  in  rectifying  all  tlie 
disorders  which  had  crept  into  their  affairs  during  their  captivity. 
See  a  further  account  of  Ezra,  and  an  analysis  of  the  historical 
book  which  bears  his  name,  in  pp.  224,  225. 


Faiii  Havens,  a  place  so  called  on  the  coast  of  Crete,  most 
probably  because  it  had  good  anchorage.  (Acts  xxvii.  8.)  In 
•Jie  fourth  century,  according  to  Jerome,  it  was  a  large  town. 

Families,  Heads  of,  41,  42. 

Famines  in  the  Holy  Land,  40. 

Fasts  of  the  Jews,  public  and  private,  how  solemnized,  132. 
Fast  of  the  atonement,  127 
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Fatheiis,  Jewish,  power  of,  over  their  faiuihes,  16i. 

Fbasts  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  121  — 129.  Benefits  r&fultiDK 
from  them,  123.  Notice  of  their  funeral  feasts,  202.  See  Dbui- 
catio.v,  Expiatio.v,  Jl'bilee,  New  Moon,  Passotkk,  Pentb* 
COST,    PuHiM,  Sabbatu,   Sabbatical   Yeab,  Tabeuwaclm, 

TuUMPETS. 

Feet,  washing  of,  169,  170.     Female  ornaments  of,  158. 

Felix,  procurator  of  Judaea,  account  of,  53.  and  327. 

FEiiTiLirif  of  Palestine,  account  of,  35 — 38. 

Festus,  procurator  of  Judsea,  notice  of,  53. 

Fifi  TiiEEs  of  Palestine,  36,  37. 

Fines,  various,  imposed  by  the  Jews,  65. 

FiiisT-iioiiN,  privileges  of,  163. 

FiiisT-FiiLiTs,  presentation  of,  119,  120. 

FLoiits,  procurator  of  Judsa,  notice  of,  53. 

Fooii  and  entertainments  of  the  Jews,  171 — 173.  Particular 
kinds  of  food,  why  allowed  or  })rohibited  to  them,  171,  172. 

FooT-KACE,  allusions  to,  explained,  192 — 194. 

Foil  EST  of  Cedars,  36;  of  Ephraim's,  ibid;  of  Hareth,  ibid; 
of  Oaks,  ibid. 

FoiiTiFiCATioNs  of  the  Jews,  88,  89. 

Fountains  in  the  Holy  Land,  account  of,  28,  29. 

FiiEEiio.M  of  Rome,  how  acquired,  anifits  privileges,  58,  59. 

Funeral  Kites  of  the  Jews,  199,  200. 

FuiiNiTuiiE  of  oriental  houses,  154,  155. 


Gaal,  the  son  of  Ebcd,  who  raised  a  revolt  m  Shechem 
against  .^bimelech  the  son  of  Gideon  ;  but,  being  defeated  by  the 
latter,  he  was  compelled  to  flee.  (Judg.  ix.  26 — 41.)  It  is  not 
known  who  he  was  or  v^hat  afterwards  became  of  him. 

Gaash,  a  hill  in  the  inheritance  of  Ephraim,  on  the  north  side 
of  which  stood  Timnath-Serah,  memorable  as  being  the  place 
where  Joshua  was  buried.  (Josh.  xxiv.  30.)  At  the  foot  of  this 
hill,  probably,  were  the  brooks  (or  valleys)  of  Gaa.sh  mentioned  in 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  30. 

Gabbatha.     See  p.  21. 

Gad. 

1.  Gad,  or  Good  Fortune,  a  Syrian  idol,  notice  of,  137. 

2.  Seventh  son  of  Jacob,  born  of  Zilpah :  he  gave  his  name 
to  one  of  the  twelve  tribes ;  for  the  limits  of  whose  allotment, 
see  p.  16. 

3.  A  prophet,  the  friend  of  David,  whom  he  faithfully  followed 
during  his  persecutions  by  Saul.  After  David's  establishment  on 
the  throne  of  Israel,  Gad  was  commissioned  to  propose  to  him 
one  of  three  scourges,  which  was  to  punish  the  sinful  numbering 
of  the  people ;  and  afterwards  directed  him  to  build  an  altar  in 
the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  or  Araunah.  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5.  2  Sam. 
xxiv.)  Gad  also  viTOte  a  history  of  David's  reign,  whence,  per- 
haps, was  taken  the  narrative  of  that  census ;  and  he  transmitted 
to  that  monarch  the  divine  commands  concerning  the  establish- 
ment of  public  worship.  (2  Chron.  xxix.  25.) 

Gadaua  was,  according  to  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c.  24.), 
the  metropolis  of  Pcra3a,  or  the  region  beyond  Jordan :  it  was 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  district  of  Decapolis,  and  consequently 
under  heathen  jurisdiction,  on  which  account,  perhaps,  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Jews,  but  was  rebuilt  by  Pompey,  in  favour  of 
Demetrius  Gadarcnsis,  his  manumitted  servant,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus. The  inhabitants  of  this  city  being  rich,  sent  legates  to 
Vesjiasian  when  he  advanced  against  Judxa,  and  gave  up  this 
strong  city  to  him  ;  both  the  city  and  the  villages  belonging  to  it 
lay  within  the  region  of  the  Gergesenes,  whence  Christ  going 
into  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes,  (.Mark  v.  1.),  is  said  to  go  into 
the  region  of  the  Gergesenes  (.Matt.  viii.  28.)  The  remains  of 
the  warm  baths  for  which  this  place  was  anciently  celebrated,  and 
also  of  the  tombs  (among  which  the  Gadarene  demoniac  abode) 
are  still  to  be  .seen.  Gadara  is  now  called  Oomkais,  or  Omkeis. 
The  modern  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  as  inhospitable  as  they 
were  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ.  (Quarterly  Rev.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  389. 
Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  pp.  297,  298.  Madden's  Travels 
in  Turkey,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  311.) 

Gaius. 

1.  A  Macedonian,  and  fellow-traveller  of  Saint  Paul,  who  wa* 
seized  by  the  populace  at  Ephesus.  (Acts  xix.  29.) 

2.  A  native  of  Derbe,  who  accon:[)anied  Paul  in  his  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem.  (Actsxx.4.)  To  him  St.  John  is  supposed  to  have 
addressed  his  third  epistle. 

3.  An  inhabitant  of  Corinth,  with  whom  Paul  lodged,  and  in 
whose  house  the  Christians  were  accustomed  to  meet,  (Rom.  xvi 
33.  1  Cor.  i.  14.) 
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Galatia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Piirygia,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Halys,  on  the  north  by  Paphla- 
gonia,  and  on  the  south  by  Lycaonia.  This  country  derived  its 
name  from  the  Gauls,  two  tribes  of  whom  (the  Troemi  and  Tolis- 
toboii)  with  a  tribe  of  the  Celts,  or  according  to  Prof.  Hug,  Ger- 
mans (the  Tectosages),  finding  their  own  country  too  small  to 
support  its  redundant  population,  migrated  thither  after  the  sack- 
ing of  Rome  by  Brennus;  and  mingling  with  the  former  inhabit- 
ants, and  adopting  the  Greek  language,  the  whole  were  called 
Gallo-Graeci.  During  the  reign  ofAugustus(  a.  u.c.  529,  ii.  c.  26.), 
Galalia  was  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  and  was  thenceforth 
ijoverned  by  the  Roman  laws,  under  the  administration  of  a  pro- 
{jrsetor.  The  Galatians  seem  to  have  preserved  their  native 
'eligion,  to  which  they  superadded  the  worship  of  the  great 
mother  of  the  gods.  Their  principal  cities  were  Ancyra,  Tavium, 
and  Pessinus ;  the  latter  of  which  carried  on  some  commerce. 
Callimachus  (Hymn,  in  Delum.  v.  184.)  and  Hilary  (Hymn. 
Hieron.  pref.  in.  ep.  ad  Galat),  who  was  himself  a  Gaul,  repre- 
sent them  as  a  very  foolish  people  ;  whence  St.  Paul  says,  (iii.  1.) 
0  FOOLISH  Galatians,  who  hath  bewitched  you  1  This  church  was 
so  dangerously  perverted,  and  almost  overturned,  by  the  Judaizers 
(.here,  that  the  apostle,  in  his  epistle  to  them,  does  not  call  them 
saints.  See  an  analysis  of  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians  in  Vol.  0. 
pp.  337,  338.  Galatia  was  also  the  seat  of  colonies  from  various 
nations,  among  whom  were  many  Jews ;  and  from  all  of  these 
St.  Paul  appears  to  have  made  many  converts  to  Christianity. 
(Gal.  i.  2.  1  Cor,  xvi.  1.  2  Tim.  4.  10.  1  Pet.i.  1.)  According 
to  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xvi.  c.  6.),  the  Jews  here  enjoyed  con- 
siderable privileges.  Robinson,  voce  ToLKiTiu. ;  Hug's  Introd.  vol. 
ii.  pp.  363—365.) 

Galilee,  Upper  and  Lower,  17,  18.  The  Galilaeans  were 
accounted  brave  and  industrious,  though  the  other  Jews  affected 
to  consider  them  as  not  only  stupid  and  unpolished,  but  also  se- 
ditious, and  therefore  proper  objects  of  contempt.  (John  i.  47, 
viii.  52.)  They  were  easily  distinguished  from  the  Jews  of  Jeru- 
salem by  a  pecculiar  dialect ;  for  a  notice  of  which,  see  p.  17.  and 
note  2. 

Galilssans,  sect  of,  principles  of,  148. 
Galilee  of  the  Nations,  18. 
Galilee,  Sea  of,  account  of,  26,  27. 

Gallio,  a  proconsul  of  Achaia,  was  the  elder  brother  of  the 
philosopher  Seneca,  and  was  called  Marcus  Annaeus  Novatus ; 
but  took  the  name  of  Gallio,  after  being  adopted  into  the  family 
of  Lucius  Junius  Gallio.  Before  his  tribunal  Saint  Paul  was 
dragged  at  Corinth.  His  conduct  on  that  occasion  exhibits  him 
in  the  character  of  a  mild  and  amiable  man  ;  and  St.  Luke's 
account  is  confirmed  by  profane  writers.     See  Vol.  I.  p.  79. 

Gamaliel,  a  Pharisee  and  an  eminent  doctor  of  the  law,  under 
whom  St.  Paul  was  educated.  (Acts  v.  24.  xxii.  3.)  He  possessed 
great  influence  among  the  Jews,  and  is  said  by  some  to  have  pre- 
sided over  the  sanhedrin  during  the  reigns  of  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
and  Claudius. 

Games,  Olympic,  allusions  to,  explained,  191 — 194.     Gym- 
nastic games  in  imitation  of  them  among  the  Jews,  190. 
Gardens  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  180. 
Garments  of  the  priests,  113.     Of  the  high-priests,  113, 114. 
Rending  of,  a  sign  of   mourning,   159.     Great  wardrobes  of, 
ibid. 

Gates  of  cities,  155.;  were  seats  of  justice,  54.  Gates  of 
Jerusalem,  19,20. 

Gath,  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  one  of  their  five  principalities 
( I  Sam.  vi.  17.),  famous  for  having  given  birth  to  Goliath.  David 
conquered  it  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  over  all  Israel  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  4.)  :  it  continued  subject  to  his  successors  till  the  declension 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Rehoboam  rebuilt  or  fortified  it. 
(2  Chron.  xi.  8.)  Uzziah  reconquered  it,  as  did  Hezekiah.  Jose- 
phus makes  it  part  of  the  tribe  of  Dan ;  but  Joshua  takes  no 
notice  of  it.  Calmet  thinks,  that  Mithcah,  mentioned  by  Moses 
(Num.  xxxiii.  29.),  is  the  Metheg  in  2  Sam.  viii.  1.  In  our  au- 
thorized version  it  is  rendered,  David  took  Metheg-Amraah,  that 
is,  Metheg  the  Mother,  which,  in  1  Chron.  xviii.  1.,  is  explained 
by — He  took  Gath  and  her  daughters  (or  towns)  ;  Gath  being 
the  mother,  and  Metheg  the  daughter.  But  it  may  be  that  the 
district  of  Gath  and  its  dependencies  was  called  in  Da\'id's  time 
Metheg-Ammah ;  but  this  being  unusual,  or  becoming  obsolete, 
the  author  of  the  Chronicles  explains  it  to  be  Gath  and  its  vil- 
lages. According  to  this  idea,  Gath  of  the  Philistines,  the  birth- 
place of  giants  (2  Sam.  xxi.  20.  22.),  must  lie  far  in  Arabia 
Petnea,  towards  Egypt,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  author  of  the 
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first  book  of  Chronicles,  who  says,  that  the  sons  of  Ephraim 
being  in  Egypt,  attacked  the  city  of  Gath,  and  were  there  slain. 
(1  Chron.  vii.  21.) 

Jerome  says,  there  was  a  large  town  called  Gath,  in  the  way 
from  Eleutheropolis  to  Gaza ;  and  Eusebius  speaks  of  anothei 
Gath,  five  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  toward  Lydda  (conse- 
quently different  from  that  which  Jerome  speaks  of)  ;  also  an- 
other Gath,  or  Gattha,  between  Jamnia  and  Antipatris.  Jerome 
likewise,  speaking  of  Gath-Opher,  the  place  of  the  prophet 
Jonah's  birth,  says,  it  was  called  Gath-Opher,  or  Gath,  in  the 
district  of  Opher,  to  distinguish  it  from  others  of  the  same 
name. 

Gath  was  the  most  southern  city  of  the  Philistines,  as  Ekron 
was  the  most  northern ;  so  that  Ekron  and  Gath  are  placed  as 
the  boundaries  of  their  land.  (1  Sam.  vii.  14.  xvii.  52.)  Gath 
lay  near  Mareshah  (2  Chron.  xi.  8.  Micah  i.  14.  Heb.),  which 
nearly  agrees  with  Jerome,  who  places  Gath  on  the  road  from 
Eleutheropolis  to  Gaza.  Gath  was  a  place  of  strength,  in*the 
time  of  the  prophets  Amos  and  Micah,  independent  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  (Amos  vi.  2.  Micah  i.  10.  14.);  but  was  taken  by 
Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  while  Amos  was  hving;  and  afterwards 
by  Hezekiah,  in  Micah's  time.  Gethaim  (2  Sam.  iv.  3.  Neh.  xi. 
33.)  is  Gath.     David  had  a  company  of  Gittite  guards. 

Gaulonitis,  District  of,  18. 

Gaza,  a  very  celebrated  city  of  the  Jews,  distant  about  60 
miles  south-west  from  Jerusalem  :  it  was  one  of  the  five  cities 
of  the  Philistines,  which  fell  by  lot  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  47.),  and  which  offered  their  golden  emerods  to  the  God  of 
Israel  for  a  trespass-offering.  (1  Sam.  vi.  17.)  Its  g<ites  were 
carried  away  by  Samson  (Judg.  xvi.  2.),  and  hither  he  was  con- 
ducted when  taken  by  the  Philistines  (v.  21.),  three  thousand  o) 
whom,  both  men  and  women,  were  assembled  on  the  roof  of  the 
temple  of  their  god  Dago;*  (27.),  and  perished  when  Samson 
pulled  it  down.  (30.)  "  If  any  one  should  question  the  possi- 
bility of  3000  people  being  upon  the  roof  of  the  temple  in  ques- 
tion, he  may  be  referred  to  the  accounts  of  the  temples  at  Thebes 
in  Upper  Egypt,  which  have  been  given  by  all  recent  travellers ; 
accounts,  which,  while  they  come  to  us  authenticated  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  admit  of  no  doubt  in  regard  to  their  verity  and 
correctness,  at  the  same  time  present  things  apparently  incredible, 
and  contrary  to  all  the  philosophizing  of  most  speculative  anC 
theoretical  historians.  The  ruins  of  ancient  Greece  and  Romo 
so  far  as  vastness  and  extent  are  concerned,  dwindle  into  insigni 
ficance  when  compared  with  the  astonishing  remains  of  earlj 
architecture  at  Thebes.  What  is  most  confounding  of  all  to  that 
philosophizing,  in  which  historians  of  a  skeptical  cast  are  prone 
to  indulge,  is,  that  these  mighty  ruins  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
relics  of  architecture  designed  and  executed  in  ages,  when  (as 
some  popular  writers  admonish  us  to  believe)  men  were  not  yet 
weaned  from  contending  with  the  beasts  of  the  forest  for  their 
lairs  and  for  their  acorns,  nor  but  very  little  elevated  above  them. 
The  ruins  at  Thebes  present  evidences  of  control  over  physical, 
mechanical  power ;  of  skill  in  architecture  on  a  scale  of  surpris- 
ing magnitude ;  and  of  art  in  mixing  and  laying  on  colours,  that 
are  fresh  as  if  painted  but  yesterday,  after  having  been  laid  on 
for  more  than  thirty  centuries ;  which  confound  and  put  to 
shame  all  that  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  experience  of  three 
thousand  years,  have  since  been  able  to  accomplish.  So  much 
for  the  rudeness,  and  barbarity,  and  ignorance  of  the  primitive 
ages.  The  Philistines,  the  near  neighbours  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  their  hearty  coadjutors  in  polytheism,  might  well  have,  and 
doubtless  had,  large  temples  as  well  as  they ;  large  enough  to 
afford  room  for  three  thousand,  and  some  of  them  not  improba- 
bly for  many  more,  to  stand  upon  the  roof.  As  to  the  strength 
of  Samson,  in  tearing  away  pillars  on  which  such  enormous 
weight  rested ; — those,  who  disbelieve  any  thing  which  is  mira- 
culous, will  of  course  regard  the  whole  as  a  mythos  (or  fable) ; 
those,  who  admit  the  reality  of  miracles,  will  doubtless  he  ready 
to  believe,  that  there  was  some  supernatural  aid  afforded  him  in 
the  case  under  consideration.  A  heavy  blow  was  inflicted  upon 
polytheism  by  the  event  in  question,  and  on  its  votaries,  who 
were  the  enemies  of  God's  chosen  people."  (Stuart's  Hebr. 
Chrestomathy,  pp.  189,  190.) 

After  destroying  Tyre,  Alexander  the  Great  besieged  Gaza, 
which  was  at  that  time  held  by  a  Persian  garrison,  and  took  it 
after  a  siege  of  two  months.  He  appears  to  have  left  the  city 
standing;  but  afterwards,  b.c.  96,  Alexand'i  Jannseus,  reigning 
prince  of  the  Jews,  took  it  after  a  siege  of  a  year  and  destroyed 
it.  Thus  was  Gaza  made  dinolate  agii^OiiOly  to  the  prediction  of 
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{ephaniah.  (ii.  4.)  Subsequently  Gabinius  rebuilt  this  city, 
which  Augustus  bestowed  on  Herod  the  Great,  after  whose  death 
it  was  annexed  to  Syria.  (Schleusner  and  Robinson,  voce  I'oL^Jt.) 
The  city  of  Gaza  is  mentioned  in  Acts  viii.  26.  with  the  parcn- 
.hetical  remark, — that  duT»  ia-riv  ipn/zoc — it  [or  the  same]  is  desert  : 
which  has  greatly  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  commentators,  some 
of  wliom  refer  otbrn  to  cVcf,  and  translate  it  by  uufre<iuented ; 
while  others  referring  it  to  the  city,  explain  it  by  dffirived  of 
^orlijicutiojis :  others  again  suppose  the  ancient  city  to  have 
remained  desolate,  and  that  which  flourished  in  the  days  of  St. 
I*uke  to  have  occupied  a  somewhat  dilfcrent  site  nearer  to  the 
sea ;  and  others  consider  these  words  to  be  a  mere  gloss  which 
has  found  its  way  into  the  text.  A  passage,  however,  in  Josc- 
phus,  which  has  escaped  the  researches  of  most  of  the  learned 
men,  clears  up  the  dilliculty,  and  shows  the  minute  fidelity  of 
the  sacred  historian.  A  short  time  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
in  consequence  of  a  massacre  of  the  Jews  at  Casarea,  the  whole 
nation  became  greatly  enraged,  and  in  revenge  hud  waste  many 
villages  and  cities;  and  among  these  were  Antliedon  and  Gaza, 
which  they  utterly  demolishe<l.  Gaza  therefore  was  actually 
(^(Uic,  a  desert,  at  the  time  St.  Luke  wrote.  (Josrphus,  Bell. 
Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  18.  §  1.  Hug's  Introd.  vol.  i.  j).  25.)  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  modern  Gaza  is  described  by  Captains  Irby  and 
Mangles  as  being  richly  wooded  with  olives,  sycamores,  mulber- 
ries, cedars,  fir  trees,  &c.  &c.  The  country  is  enclosed  by  hedges 
of  prickly  pears,  the  hills  gently  rising  to  the  view  beyond  each 
other,  and  the  whole  has  a  beautiful  appearance.  Excepting  the 
perishable  materials,  with  which  the  houses  are  constructed,  stone 
being  substituted  for  mud,  the  town  partakes  of  the  wretched 
appearance  of  those  in  Egypt.  (Travels,  p.  1 78.) 
Gkbal,  Mount,  31. 

Gediliah,  the  son  of  Ahikani,  Avas  left  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
in  Palestine,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  to  govern  the 
remainder  of  the  people  who  continued  there.  He  was  treache- 
rously slain  by  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah.  (2  Kings  xxv. 
22— 2.'5.) 

Geuazi,  the  servant  of  the  prophet  Elisha,  who,  contrary  to 
his  master's  intention,  fraudulently  obtained  presents  of  Naaman, 
the  Syrian  general,  and  was  smitten  with  leprosy  for  his  wicked- 
ness (2  Kings  v.  20 — 27.)  ;  a  judgment  which  ought  to  warn  us 
not  only  of  the  curse  which  cleaves  to  ill-gotten  wealth,  but 
above  all,  of  the  just  vengeance  of  God,  which  pursues  all  who, 
tor  purposes  of  worldly  gain,  bring  a  scandal  and  reproach  upon 
their  religion. 

Gehinkom,  or  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  .32. 
Gf.nkalooif.s  of  the  Hebrews,  79. ;  of  the  Herodian  family,  5L 
Gf.nnksaueth,  a   region  .50   furlongs  in   length,  and  20  in 
breadth  ;  a  very  jdeasant  and  fruitful  place,  abounding  in   the 
gardens  of  great  men,  whence  it  had  its   name   from  Gen  and 
Sar,  as  being  the  garden  of  princes ;  it  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Lake  of  Gennesareth,  and  gave  that  name  to  it.  (Luke  v.  1.) 
Gennesauktii,  Sea  of,  26,  27. 
Gentiles,  court  of,  in  the  temple,  99. 

GEoonAPiiY,  not  unknown  to  the  Jews  as  a  science,  187. 
Sketch  of  the  historical  and  physical  geography  of  Palestine, 
13—40. 

GnnoESA,  a  town  near  Gadara,  so  called,  cither  from  the  Gir- 
gashites,  the  posterity  of  Canaan  (for  neither  did  Zebulon  nor 
Naphtali  drive  out  all  the  Canaanitcs,  Judg.  i.  30.  33.),  or  from 
Gergishta,  signifying  clay,  the  soil  being  clay  ;  it  gave  name  to 
a  region  so  called,  which  comprehended  in  it  Gadara,  Hippo, 
and  Magdala.     See  Gad  a  ha,  p.  423. 

Getiizim  (Mount),  a  peak  of  Mount  Ephraim,  over-against 
Mount  Ebal ;  between  the  two  the  city  Shcchcm  was  situated. 
(Dcut.  xi.  29.  xxvii.  11,  12.)  In  subsequent  times  this  moun- 
rain  became  the  seat  of  the  religious  worship  of  the  Samaritans, 
who  erected  a  temple  there  ;  for  a  notice  of  which,  see  p.  101. 

Gkushom  and  Ei.iEzr.u,  the  sons  of  Muses  and  Zipporah, 
were  only  simple  Levitcs,  while  their  relations,  the  sons  of 
\aron,  enjoyed  the  highest  honours  of  the  jwntificate. 

Gkiishojt,  a  son  of  Levi,  who  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the 
vhree  great  branches  of  the  Levites.  The  office  of  the  Gershon- 
ites  was,  to  carry  the  veils  and  curtains  of  the  tabernacle,  on  the 
western  side  of  which  they  encamped. 

Geshuu,  a  country  in  Syria,  the  daughter  of  whose  king 
David  married,  and  by  her  had  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xy.  8.),  who, 
after  the  murder  of  his  brother  Amnon,  retired  to  the  king  of 
Geshur  his  grandfather.     (13.) 

Gessics  Florus,  the  procurator  of  Judoea,  notice  of,  53. 
Vol.  II.  3  \i 
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Gethsemane,  a  garden  beyond  Kedron,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Olivet,  so  called  from  the  wine-presses  in  it:  it  is  memorable  in 
the  evangelical  history,  as  being  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's 
agony.  It  is  described  by  recent  travellers,  as  being  a  small 
plat  of  ground,  with  a  low  hedge  or  enclosure  of  stones;  no 
verdure  growing  on  it,  save  six  or  eight  venerable-looking  olives, 
which  have  stood  there  for  many  centuries :  they  are  highly 
venerated  by  the  Christians  here,  v/ho  consider  any  attempt  to 
cut  or  injure  them  as  amounting  to  an  act  of  profanation.  (Mis- 
sionary Register  for  1824,  p.  504.  Jowett's  Researches  in  Syria, 
p.  303.  Game's  Letters,  p.  290.  Rae  Wilson's  Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  212.  third  edition.) 

Gii'.kaii,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  not  far  from  Jerusa- 
lem :  it  is  frequently  called  Gibeah  of  Saul,  from  Ijeing  the 
birth-place  of  the  first  Hebrew  monarch. 

GiuEojf,  the  capital  city  of  the  Gibeonites,  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  oaths  of  Joshua,  and  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  on 
an  artful  re[>Pesentation  which  they  made  of  their  belonging  to  a 
very  remote  country.  (Josh,  ix.)  Joshua  and  the  elders  had 
not  the  precaution  to  consult  God  on  this  affair,  and  inconsider- 
ately made  a  league  with  these  people :  they  soon  discovered 
their  mistake,  and  without  revoking  their  promise  of  giving 
them  their  lives,  they  condemned  them  to  carry  wood  and  water 
to  the  tabernacle,  and  other  servile  work,  as  a  mark  of  their  pu- 
sillanimity and  duplicity,  as  slaves  and  captives ;  in  which  state 
of  servitude  they  remained,  till  the  entire  dispersion  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  a.  m.  2553,  b.  c.  1451.  Three  days  after  the 
Gibeonites  had  surrendered  to  the  Hebrews,  the  kings  of  the 
Canaanites  being  informed  of  it,  came  and  besieged  the  city  of 
Gibeon.  (Josh.  x.  3,  &c.)  The  Gibeonites  came  to  Jo.shua. 
and  desired  speedy  help.  Joshua  attacked  the  five  kings  early 
in  the  morning,  put  them  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  to  Beth 
oron. 

The  Gibeonites  were  descended  from  the  Hivites,  the  old  in- 
habitants of  that  country,  and  possessed  four  cities ;  Cephirah, 
Becroth,  Kiijath-jearim,  and  Gibeon,  the  capital,  afterwards 
given  to  Benjamin,  excepting  Kirjath-jearim,  which  fell  to  Judah. 
The  Gibeonites  continued  subject  to  those  burdens  which  Joshua 
had  imposed  on  them,  and  were  very  faithful  to  the  Israelites. 
Nevertheless  Saul,  through  what  mistaken  zeal  we  cannot  tell, 
destroyed  a  very  great  number  of  them  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1,  2,  .3, 
&.C.)  ;  but  God,  as  a  punishment  of  his  cruelty,  in  the  reign  of 
David,  sent  a  great  famine,  which  lasted  three  years  (a.  m. 
2983,  B.  c.  1017)  ;  and  the  prophets  told  David  that  this  ca- 
lamity would  continue  so  long  as  that  cruelty  remained  unrc- 
venged,  which  Saul  had  exercised  against  the  Gibeonites.  David 
asked  the  Gibeonites,  what  satisfaction  they  desired?  They 
answered,  "  Severi  of  Said's  sons  -we  -will  put  to  death,  to 
avenge  the  blood  of  our  brethren."  The  Gibeonites  hung  them 
up  before  the  Lord.  This  happened  early  in  the  spring,  when, 
in  Palestine,  they  begin  barley-harvest.  From  this  time  there  is 
no  mention  of  the  Gibeonites,  as  composing  a  sort  of  separate 
people.  But  it  is  probable  that  they  were  included  among  the 
Nethinim,  or  Given,  who  were  public  slaves,  appointed  for  the 
service  of  the  temple.  (1  Chron.  ix.  2.)  Afterwards,  those  of 
the  Canaanites,  who  were  subdued,  and  had  their  lives  spared, 
were  added  to  the  Gibeonites.  We  see  (Ezra  viii.  20.  ii.  ft%. 
1  Kings  ix.  20,  21.)  that  David,  Solomon,  and  the  princes  of 
Judah,  gave  many  of  them  to  the  Lord ;  these  Nethinim  being 
carried  into  captivity  with  Judah  and  the  Levites,  many  of 
them  returned  with  Ezra,  Zerubbabel,  and  Nehemiah,  and  con- 
tinued as  before,  in  the  service  of  the  temple,  under  the  priests 
and  Levites.  Gibeon  was  seated  on  an  eminence,  as  is  evidenced 
by  its  name.  It  was  forty  furlongs  from  Jerusalem  (according 
to  Josephus)  north.  It  is  called  Gabaa.  (2  Sam.  v.  25.  com- 
pared with  1  Chron.  xiv.  16.)  There  is  mention  of  the  foun- 
tain and  pool  of  Gibeon.     (2  Sam.  ii,  13.) 

We  neither  know  when,  nor  by  whom,  nor  upon  what  occa- 
sion, the  tabernacle  and  altar  of  burnt  sacrifices  made  by  Mcses, 
in  the  wilderness,  were  removed  to  Gibeon ;  but  this  we  cer- 
tainly know,  that  toward  the  end  of  David's  reign,  and  in  th# 
beginning  of  Solomon's,  they  were  there.  ("  9hron.  xxi.  29, 
30.)  David,  seeing  the  angel  of  the  Lord  at  A.aunah's  thresh- 
ing-floor, was  so  terrified,  that  he  had  not  time  or  strength  to  go 
so  far  as  Gibeon,  there  to  ofTer  sacrifice,  b»it  Solomon  being 
seated  on  the  throne,  went  to  sacrifice  at  Gibeon,  because  this 
was  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  high  places,  where  sacrifice)! 
were  then  tolerated,  the  temple  being  not  yet  built  (1  Kings 
iu.  4.) 
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GiDEojf,  the  fifth  judge  of  the  Israelites,  whom  he  dehvered 
from  the  oppression  of  the  Midianites.  (Judg.  vii.  viii.)  He 
was  the  son  of  Joash,  of  the  tribe  of  Manassch ;  and,  having 
destroyed  the  worship  of  Baal,  was  surnametl  Juuubbaal. 
(Judg.  vi.  25—32.) 

GiDEox,  Ephod  of,  137. 

GlIlOX. 

1.  One  of  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise;  which  Bishop  Patrick 
and  Dr.  Wells  suppose  to  be  the  easterly  channel  of  the  two, 
into  whicli  tlie  Euphrates  is  divided  after  its  junction  with  the 
Tigris.  Others,  however,  (and  among  them,  Gesenius,)  suppose 
it  to  be  the  Oxus  or  Araxes.  Josephus  considers  it  to  be  the 
Nile,  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  1.  §  3.),  which  now  is  said  to  be 
called  Gityon  by  the  Abyssinians. 

2  A  fountain  or  watercourse  near  Jerusalem,  where  Solomon 
was  anointed  King  by  Zadok  the  priest  and  Nathan  the 
prophet.  ( I  Knigs  i.  32 — 40.)  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
which  was  afterwards  called  Si  loam  ;  for  a  notice  of  which,  see 
p.  28. 

GiLBOA,  Mountains  of,  notice  of,  30. 

GiLEAD,  Mountains  of,  notice  of,  31.     Balm  of,  36, 

GiLGAL,  a  celebrated  place  on  the  east  of  Jericho,  and  on  this 
side  Jordan,  where  the  Israelites  encamped  for  some  time  after 
their  passage  over  that  river.  A  city  was  afterwards  built  there, 
which  became  memorable  for  many  events.  It  was  a  seat  of 
justice  (or,  as  we  should  now  term  it,  an  assize-town) ;  Samuel, 
when  travelling  in  circuit  through  the  land,  went  yearly  to 
Giigal.  (1  Sam.  vii.  16.)  Here  Saul  was  crowned  king  of  the 
Hebrews.  In  subsequent  times  it  was  the  seat  of  idolatry. 
(Hos.  iv.  15.    Amos  v.  5.) 

Girdles,  notice  of,  156.     Military  girdle,  88. 

GiHGASHiTEs,  an  ancient  people  of  Canaan,  whose  habitation 
was  beyond  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  where  we  find  some  vestiges  of 
their  name  in  the  city  of  Gekgesa  or  Gergasa,  upon  the  sea 
of  Tiberias. 

God,  crimes  against,  how  punished  by  the  Jews,  61,  62. 

Go  EL,  or  blood-avenger,  office  of,  67. 

Gog  and  Magog,  the  accurate  chronologer,  Dr.  Hales,  thinks, 
are  the  general  names  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  or  the  districts  north  of  Caucasus,  or  Mount  Taurus,  colo- 
nized by  Gog,  or  Magog,  another  of  the  sons  of  Japhet  (Gen. 
X.  2.),  called,  by  the  Arabian  geographers,  Jajuie  and  Majuje. 
(Rennel.  Herod,  p.  112.)  Gog  rather  denotes  the  people,  Magog 
the  land.  Thus  Balaam  foretold  that  Christ  would  be  "  a  king 
higher  than  Agag,"  or  rather  "  Gog,"  according  to  the  more 
correct  reading  of  the  Samaritan  Hebrew  text,  and  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version  of  Num.  xxiv.  7. :  and  Ezekiel,  foretelling  a 
future  invasion  of  the  land  of  Israel  by  these  northern  nations, 
Meshech,  Tubal,  and  Togarmah,  styles  "  Gog  their  chief 
prince,"  and  describes  their  host  precisely  as  Scythian  or  Tar- 
tarian ;  "  coming  out  of  the  north,  all  of  them  riding  on  horses ;" 
"  bows  and  arrows"  their  weapons  ;  "  covering  the  land,  like  a 
cloud,  and  coining  like  a  storm,"  in  the  "  latter  days."  CEzck. 
xxxviii.  1 — 17.)  He  also  describes  their  immense  slaughter,  in 
the  valley  of  the  passengers  on  the  east  of  the  sea,  thence  called 
the  valley  of  Hamon  Gog,  "  the  multitude  of  Gog."  (Ezek. 
xxxix.  1 — 22.)  This  prophecy  seems  also  to  be  revived  in  the 
Apocalypse,  where  the  hosts  of  Gog  and  Magog  are  represented 
as  coming  to  invade  "  the  beloved  city,"  and  perishing  with 
immense  slaughter  likewise  in  Armageddon,  "  the  Mount  of 
Magcddo,"  or  Megiddo.  (Rev.  xvi.  14—16.  xx.  7—10.)  Dr. 
Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  463.  (first  edition). 

Golden  Calf,  worship  of,  136.  Golden  calves  of  Jeroboam, 
ibid. 

Golgotha,  notice  of,  19. 

Goliath,  a  Philistine  giant,  a  native  of  Gath,  well  known  for 
his  combat  with  David.     (1  Sam.  xvii.) 

GoMKn,  the  son  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  2,  3.  Ezek.  xxxviii.  6.), 
whose  posterity  peopled  Galatia,  according  to  Josephus  ;  Phrygia, 
according  to  Bochart ;  but,  according  to  Calmet  and  Gesenius, 
they  were  the  Cimmerians  or  Cimbri,  a  httle  known  and  barba- 
rous northern  nation. 

GoMORUAH,  one  of  the  four  cities  in  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
which  were  sunk  in  the  Dead  Sea.     (Gen.  x.  19.  xiii.  10 A 

GosKKX  (Land  of),  was  the  most  fertile  pasture  ground  in 
Jie  whole  of  Lov^er  Egypt :  thence  called  Goshen,  from  Gush, 
m  Arabic,  signifying  "a  heart,"  or  whatsoever  is  choice  or 
precious.  There  was  also  a  Goshen  in  the  tcn-itory  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  so  called  for  the  same  reason.  (Josli.  x.  41.)  Hence 
weph  recommended  it  to  his  family  as  '•  the  best  of  the  land" 
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(Gen.  xlvii.  11.),  and  "the  fat  of  the  Is.  d."  (Gen.  xlv.  18.^ 
The  land  of  Goshen  lay  along  th€  most  easterly  branch  of  thf> 
Nile,  and  on  the  east  side  of  it ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus,  the  Israelites  did  not  cross  the  Nile.  In 
ancient  times,  it  was  considerably  more  extensive,  both  in  length 
and  breadth,  in  consequence  of  the  general  failure  of  the  eastern 
branches  of  the  Nile ;  the  main  body  of  the  river  verging  more 
and  more  to  the  west  continually,  and  deepening  the  channels 
on  that  side.  (Dr.  Hales's  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  374.  Maddea'- 
Travels  in  Turkey,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  182.) 

GovEHNsiENT  of  the  Jews,  under  the  patriarchs.  See  p.  40. 
41.  Under  Moses  and  the  judges,  41,  42.  Under  the  kings, 
42 — 48.  During  the  Babylonian  captivity,  49,  50.  Under  the 
Asmonjean  and  Herodian  princes,  50 — 52.  Under  the  Roman 
procurators,  52,  53. 

GozAN,  a  city  or  country  in  northern  Mesopotamia.  (2  Kings 
xvii.  6.  xviii.  11.  xix.  12.  Isa.  xxxvii,  2.)  By  the  geographer 
Ptolemy  it  is  called  Ganzanitis,  now  Kuusehan. 

Grain,  threshing  of,  178. 

Great  Plain,  account  of,  33. 

Great  Sea,  28. 

Greayks  (Military),  use  of,  88. 

Greece,  in  the  Scriptures,  often  comprehends  all  the  countries 
inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Javan,  as  well  in  Greece  as  in 
Ionia  and  Asia  Minor.  Since  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
the  name  of  Greeks  is  taken  in  a  more  uncertain  and  enlarged 
sense,  because,  the  Greeks  being  masters  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  of 
the  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates,  &c.  the  Jews  called  all 
those  Gentiles  Greeks.  In  the  Maccabees,  the  Gospels,  and 
Paul's  writings,  a  Greek  commonly  signifies — a  Gentile.  In  the 
Old  Testament  Greece  and  Greeks  are  named  Javan.  Isaiah 
says  (Ixvi.  19.),  that  the  Loi  d  shall  send  his  ambassadors  to  Ja- 
van, to  tJie  isles  afar  off.  Ezekiel  tells  us  (xxvii.  18.  19.)  that 
Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech  came  to  the  fairs  at  Tyre.  Daniel 
(xi.  2.),  speaking  of  Darius,  says  "  that  he  shall  stir  up  all 
against  the  realm  of  Javan."  Alexander  the  Great  is  described 
by  the  name  of  King  of  Javan.     (Dan,  viii.  21.  x.  20,") 

Grinding  of  corn,  178. 

Guard,  military,  of  the  Temple,  101. 

Guests,  reception  of,  169,  170, 

GrMNASTic  exercises  of  the  Jews,  190. 


Habakkuk,  the  eighth  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  who 
foretold  the  captivity  and  restoration  of  the  Jews,  For  an  analy- 
sis of  his  predictions,  see  Vol,  IV.  p.  277, 

Hadrach  (Land  of).  This  land,  which  is  mentioned  in 
Zech.  ix.  1.,  occurs  in  no  other  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  But 
a  Syrian  king,  who  is  called  Rehob  in  2  Sam.  viii.  3.,  is  by  Jo- 
sephus named  hyxK  or  A(,tt^oc,  which  Dr.  Blayney  thinks  was 
his  proper  and  real  nam-e ;  that  of  Rehob,  or  the  charioteer,  having 
been  added  characteristically  on  account  of  the  number  of  his 
chariots.  (2  Sam.  viii.  4.)  This  prince  reigned  over  that  part 
of  Syria  which  was  called  Zobah  ;  so  that,  if  by  the  land  of  Ha- 
drach or  Arach  be  meant  the  kingdom  of  Zobah,  the  three  capi- 
tal kingdoms  of  Syria — Zobah,  Damascus,  and  Hamath,  will 
then  be  cited  for  the  whole.     (Blayney  on  Zechariah,  p,  37,) 

Hag  AH,  an  Egyptian  woman,  handmaid  of  Sarah,  and  mother 
of  Ishmael.  (Gen,  xvi.  1.  xxv.  12.)  In  Gal.  iv.  24,  25.  St.  Paul 
applies  this  name  by  allegorical  interpretation  to  the  inferior  con- 
dition of  the  Jews  under  the  law,  as  compared  with  that  of  Chris- 
tians under  the  Gospel. 

Hacarites  or  Hagarenes,  the  descendants  of  Ishmael.  (1 
Chron.  v.  10.)  They  constituted  a  tribe  of  Arabians,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Sinai. 

Haggai,  the  tenth  of  the  minor  prophets:  he  exhorted  the 
Jews  to  rebuild  the  temple.  For  an  analysis  of  his  predictions 
see  p.  287. 

Hai.     See  Ai,  p,  404.  of  this  Index. 

Hair,  Jewish  mode  of  dressing,  156,  157.  Plucking  otT,  a 
punishment,  66.     Forbidden  to  be  cut  in  certain  forms,  142. 

Ham. 

1.  The  youngest  son  of  Noah,  from  whom,  according  to  Gen 
X.  6 — 20.,  most  of  the  southern  nations  were  descended.  Ac- 
cording to  Gesenius  the  name  literally  denotes  waim  or  soutii- 
ern. 

2.  Land  of  Ham,  a  poetical  name  foi  Egypt,  probably  (says 
Gesenius)  of  Egyptian  derivation,  but  i.,>  the  Hebrew  presenting 
the  same  signification  as  above,  ,,1'sul.  Ixxviii.  5!.  cv.  23,27. 
cvi.  22.) 
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Hamajt,  a  Persian  nobleman,  celebrated  as  the  jiursecutor  of 
the  Jews :  he  was  an  Amalokite  by  nation,  and  descended  from 
the  posterity  of  Agag.     (Esth.  iii. — ix.) 

Hamatk,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Canaan,  a  colony  of 
Phoenicians,  and  the  residence  of  a  Iviiii^  who  was  in  friendship 
with  Uavid.  (Num.  xiii.  21.  Judg.  iii.  .'3.  2  Sam.  viii.  9.)  In 
Amos  vi.  2.  it  is  called  Haniath  the  Groat,  and  in  ^  Chron.  viii. 
3.  Hamath-Zobah.  In  Gen.  x.  8.  the  inhabitants  arfc  cjlled  Ha- 
mathites. 

Ha.vankel,  a  i>roplic't  in  the  reign  of  Asa  king  of  Judah,  by 
whom  he  was  imprisoned  for  his  fidelity  in  reproving  the  mo- 
narch for  forming  an  alliance  with  Benhadad  king  of  Syria, 
(2  Chron.  xvi,  7—10.) 

Haniimills  of  the  Jews.  154. 

Ha.nxaii,  the  wife  of  Elkanah,  and  the  mother  of  the  prophet 
Samuel,  whom  she  consecrated  to  the  ssrvice  of  God.  ( I  Sam. 
i.  ii.) 

Hanun,  the  son  of  Nahash,  king  of  the  Amoritcs.  By  the 
advice  of  evil-counsellors  he  maltreated,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations,  the  ambassadors  whom  David  iiad  sent  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  accession.  (Sec  p.  157.)  This  transaction  led  to  a 
war,  which  terminated  fatally  for  Hanun,  whose  army  was  utterly 
di-scomfited,  his  capital  taken,  and  his  subjects  destroyed.  (2  Sam. 
X.  xi.  I.  xii.  26 — 30.)  Hanun  is  supposed  to  have  perished 
during  the  war. 

IIai'Utohoth,  or  sections  of  the  prophets  read  in  the  syna- 
gogues, lO-l.     Table  of  them,  105. 

Hauan. 

1.  The  eldest  son  of  Terah,  and  brother  of  Abraham  and 
Nahor,  the  father  of  Lot,  Milcah,  and  Iscah.  He  is  said  by 
Moses  to  have  died  before  his  father  (Gen.  xi.  28.),  a  circum- 
stance which  to  us  nfay  appear  too  minute  to  be  recorded  ;  but 
in  those  days,  when  life  was  longer,  and  subject  to  fewer  dis- 
eases than  at  present,  the  death  of  a  son  before  his  father  was  an 
cve»it  of  sulFicient  importance  to  be  distinctly  noticed.  With 
the  exception  of  Abel,  Haran  is  the  first  man  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  history,  whose  father  beheld  him  depart  this  lite. 

2.  Hauax  or  Chahax,  a  city  in  the  northern  part  of  Meso- 
potamia, where  Abraham  sojourned  for  a  time  in  his  passage  to 
the  land  of  Canaan.  It  was  probably  the  same  city,  which  the 
Wrecks  afterwards  called  Ka^puj  and  the  Romans  Carrte,  and  which 

ccame  celebrated  for  the  defeat  and  death  of  Crassus. 

Hahi-.m  (Royal),  notice  of,  47. 

Hauk.th,  Forest  of,  36. 

Hahoshktu  of  the  Gentiles,  a  city  near  Lake  Merom,  which 
probably  derived  its  name  from  the  number  of  Gentiles  who  re- 
sided in  its  vicinity.  Here  Sisera  dwelt,  whose  troops  were  dis- 
comfited and  pursued  by  the  Israelites  to  its  very  gates. 

Haiip,  form  of,  184. 

Hauvk.sts  of  Palestine,  account  of,  23.  177,  178. 

Havilah. 

1.  Two  districts  in  Yemen,  the  one  inhabited  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Havilah,  the  son  of  Cush,  and  grandson  of  Ham  (Gen. 
X.  7.),  the  other  by  descendants  of  Sheni.  (ver.  29.) 

2.  A  gold  country  (Gen.  ii.  II.),  perhaps  a  general  name  for 
Arabia  (and  India),  which  accords  best  with  the  opinion  of  those 
who  imagine  the  Pison  to  be  the  Ganges. 

Haukax,  a  district  in  the  north-eastcvn  part  of  Canaan,  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  town  or  city  of  Hauran.  (Ezek.  xlvi. 
18.)  It  is  the  same  with  the  Auranitis  of  Joscphus  and  the 
Itiiiija  of  St.  Luke.  (iii.  1.) — For  its  limits,  &c.  sec  p.  18. 

Hazakl,  a  general  olliccr  of  Benhadad  king  of  Syria,  whom 
he  treacherously  murdered  and  usurped  his  kingdom.  During  a 
reign  of  more  than  forty  years  he  was  the  vigilant  and  successful 
enemy  of  the  Hebrew  princes,  whose  territories  he  laid  n-aslc, 
and  at  length  he  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  whence  he  consented  to 
withdraw,  only  on  condition  of  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and 
of  the  palace  being  delivered  up  to  him. 
Hkai),  covering  for,  156. 
Heahs  of  tribes  or  families,  41,  42. 

IlEATiir.N-  Nations,  account  of  their  deities  worshipped  by, 
139.     Allusion  to  their  idolatrous  rites  explained,  139 — 142. 
Hkbku. 

1-  The  son  of  Salah  (Gen.  xi.  14.),  from  whom  some  critics 
and  commentators  have  supposed  that  his  descendants  the  He- 
brews derived  their  name. 

2.  A  descendant  of  Hobab,  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses,  and 
feusband  of  Jael,  who  killed  Sisera. 

aEBREwg  op  THE  Hekrews.  who  they  were,  108. 
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Hebuox,  anciently  called  Auba,  and  Kiujiti;-..  iib»,  a  city 
of  Judxa,  was  situated  on  an  eminence,  twenty  miles  soutnward 
of  Jerusalem,  and  twenty  miles  north  from  Beersheba.  Abraham. 
Sarah,  and  Isaac,  were  buried  near  Hebron,  in  the  cave  of  Mach- 
I'clah.  (Gen.  xxiii.  7,  8,  9.)  Near  this  place  was  the  oak  oi 
terpentine  tree,  under  which  Abraham  received  three  angels 
(CJen.  xviii.  1.)  Hebron  was  allotted  to  Judah.  The  Lord  as- 
signed it  to  Caleb  for  inheritance.  (Josh.  xiv.  13.)  .losbua  first 
toot  Hebron,  and  killed  its  king  (Josh.  x.  3.  23.  37.),  but  after- 
waids  Caleb  again  conquered  it,  assisted  by  the  troops  of  his 
tribti,  and  the  valour  of  Othniej.  It  was  appointed  for  a  dwel- 
iiTig  of  the  priests,  and  a  city  of  refuge.  David,  after  the  death 
of  Sau',  settled  ihe  seat  of  his  kingdom  here.  At  Hebron,  Ab- 
Baluiji  u>  g«n  his  rebellion.  During  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  the 
Edomiteii,  having  invaded  the  south  of  Judah,  took  Hebron: 
wherefore  in  Josephus  it  is  sometimes  made  a  part  of  Edom. 
Here  Zachariah  and  Elisabeth  resided,  and  John  the  Baptist  was 
born.  It  is  described,  in  1823,  as  being  a  large  town,  with  a 
Turkish  mosque  erected  over  the  supposed  burial-place  of  the 
patriarchs.     (Carne's  Letters,  p.  280.) 

Helioi'olita.v  Temple,  notice  of,  101. 

Hellexistic  Jews,  who  they  were,  110. 

Hei.mei'  of  the  Jews,  87. 

Her.mogenes,  the  name  of  a  man  who  at  first  was  St.  Paul'* 
companion,  but  afterwards  deserted  him.  (2  Tim.  i.  15.) 

Hkiimon,  Mount.     See  p.  30. 

Hehod  the  Great,  account  of,  50,  51.  Massacre  of  the  infant* 
at  Bethlehem  by  his  order,  51.;  I.  419. 

He  11(111  Agrippa,  I.  and  II.,  account  of,  52. 

IIeiioi)  Antijias,  account  of,  52.  Why  he  was  at  war  with 
Arctas  king  of  Arabia,  I.  50. 

Heuoiiian  family,  genealogy  of,  51. 

Heiioi)ians,  sect  of,  account  of,  148. 

Hehoiiias,  the  grand-daughter  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  sister 
of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  She  was  first  married  to  her  uncle  Philip 
(Herod)  ;  but  afterwards  abandoned  him,  and  connected  herself 
with  his  brother  Herod  Antipas,whom  she  persuaded  to  put  John 
the  Baptist  to  death,  because  he  had  boldly  denounced  their 
incestuous  union.  (Matt.  xiv.  3.  6.  Mark  vi.  17.  19.  22.  Luke 
iii.  19.) 

Heshbox,  the  capital  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Sihon,  situated 
about  20  miles  eastward  of  the  river  Jordan  :  it  was  given  to  the 
tribe  of  Reuben.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  place  which  i? 
now  called  Hhubhzan.  Numerous  ruins  attest  its  ancient  splen- 
dour. This  town  is  situated  on  so  commanding  a  position,  that 
the  view  from  it  extends  at  least  30  miles  in  every  direction  ;  and. 
to  the  southward,  where  the  prospect  is  most  extensive,  the  eye 
ranges,  probably,  a  distance  of  60  miles  in  a  direct  line.  (Buck 
ingham's  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  106.) 

Hezekiaii,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah :  ha 
was  a  wise  and  j>ious  prince,  who  extirpated  idolatry,  and  restored 
the  worship  of  the  true  God  throughout  his  dominions.  For  a 
notice  of  the  disease  with  which  he  was  afflicted,  see  p.  196. 

Hiudekel,  one  of  the  four  rivers  which  watered  Paradise. 
(Gen.  ii.  14.)  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Tigris. 

Hi  EL,  of  Bethel,  rebuilt  Jericho,  notwithstanding  the  maledic- 
tion denounced  in  Josh.  vi.  26. ;  the  elFects  of  which  he  felt  in 
his  own  family  ;  his  eldest  son  dying  when  the  foundations  of 
the  walls  were  laid,  and  his  youngest  son  when  the  gates  wer« 
set  up.  (1  Kings  xvi.  34.) 

HiEitAPOLis,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Colosss  aiiu 
Laodicea  (Col.  iv.  13.),  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  which 
now  flow  disregarded  by  the  Turcomans.  "  Once  there  existed 
•j:i  ihc  cclf-same  spot  a  life-giving  stream  :  but  Epaphras  and  hia 
successors,  who  said  to  the  then  countless  multitudes  of  Hiera- 
poUs, — '  Whosoever  will,  may  come  and  take  of  the  water  of  life 
freely,'  have  ages  ago  been  silent  in  the  grave."  (Arundell's 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  p.  S3.)  The  ruins  of  Hierapolis  are 
still  considerable :  they  are  described  by  Mr.  A.  (Ibid.  pp.  79 — 82.) 
This  place  is  now  called  Pambouk  Kalesi. 

HiEHooLTPinc  STONES,  forbidden  to  be  worshipped  by  the 
Israelites,  139. 

Hica  PLACES,  account  of,  101 — 103.  140. 

Hioii-PiUESTs,  functions,  dress,  and  privileges  ot,  ll5,  .14 
Their  succession,  115. 

Hixxo.M,  a  person  who  is  known  onl)'  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  given  his  name  to  a  Valley,  situated  at  a  veij 
abort  distance  "  om  Jerusalem  :  f-  r  a  notjrr  of  which;  se<>  p.  3x 
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HiiiAM  I.  king  of  Tyre,  the  ally  or  tributary  of  Dayid,  to 
whom  he  sent  ambassadors  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession 
60  the  throne.  The  dominions  of  Hiram  arc  supposed  to  have 
extended  over  the  western  part  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Lebanon. 
When  David  was  building  a  palace,  Hiram  sent  him  cedar  tim- 
ber and  able  artificers.   (2  Sam.  v.  1 1.  1  Chron.  xiv.  1.) 

HiiiAM  II.,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  preceding,  who  con- 
gratulated Solomon  on  succeeding  his  father  on  the  throne  of 
Israel,  He  also  furnished  Solomon  with  timber,  stone,  and  arti- 
ficers for  his  magnificent  buildings,  especially  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. He  is  known  under  Uic  same  name  by  profane  histo- 
rians. 

Hi  HAM  or  Huiiam,  a  celebrated  artificer,  was  the  son  of  a 
widow,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  a  Tyrian.  He  was 
sent  by  Hiram  II.  to  Solomon,  for  wiioin  he  executed  the  princi- 
pal work  in  the  interior  of  the  temple,  as  well  as  several  of  the 
sacred  utensils.  (I  Kings  vii.  1.  3.   2  Chron.  ii.  14.  iv.  1 1.) 

HisTOiiicAi,  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  13 — 22. 

Historical  Writing,  cultivated  by  the  Jews,  185,  186. 

HiTTiTES,  the  descendants  of  Heth,  the  second  son  of  Canaan. 
They  dwelt  in  the  south  part  of  the  promised  land,  near  Hebron. 

HiviTEs,  a  tribe  of  the  Canaanites.  They  seem  to  have  been 
the  same  with  the  Avim,  whom  the  Philistines  expelled.  Driven 
from  the  south-west  of  Canaan,  part  of  them  appear  to  have  set- 
tled about  Avim,  Gibeon,  and  Shechem,  whose  inhabitants  are 
called  Hivites  in  Josh.  ix.  11.  19.  xvii.  23.  Gen.  xxxiv.  2. ;  and 
another  part  seem  to  have  settled  near  Mount  Hermon.  (Josh, 
xi.  3.) 

Hobab,  the  son  of  Jethro,  and  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses,  at 
whose  earnest  request  he  accompanied  the  Israelites  as  a  guide 
through  the  wilderness.  His  family  dwelt  among  them  during 
the  time  of  the  first  judges. 

Holocausts,  account  of,  118. 

Holt  Land,  the  country  of  the  Jews,  why  so  called,  13. 
Sketch  of  its  historical  geography,  13 — 22.  Physical  geography 
and  productions,  23 — 37.  Testimonies  of  ancient  and  modern 
geographers  to  its  fertility,  37,  38.  Calamities,  38 — 40.  Its 
present  degraded  state  accounted  for,  38.  Its  government  in  the 
I  atriarchal  times,  40.  Under  Moses,  41 — 42.  Under  Joshua 
and  the  Judges,  42.  Under  the  Kings,  42 — 47.  Reason  why 
t!ie  kingdom  of  Judah  subsisted  longer  than  that  of  Israel,  42. 
Its  condition  under  the  Asmonajan  princes  and  sovereigns  of  the 
llerodian  family,  and  under  the  Roman  procurators,  50 — 53. 

Holt  of  Holies,  account  of,  96.  100. 

Ho:«iciDE,  proceedings  in  case  of,  63. 

Honet  of  Palestine,  36. 

HoPHRAH.     See  Pharaoh-Hophkah. 

HOR. 

1.  A  mountain  on  the  confines  of  Edom  where  Aaron  died 
(Num.  XX.  22 — 28.),  whose  pretended  tomb  is  still  shown  to 
travellers;  but,  from  its  appearance,  it,  .should  seem  to  have  been 

ebuilt  at  no  very  distant  period.     The  view  from  this  mountain 
is  extensive.     (Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  pp.  433 — 438.) 

2.  A  mountain  in  Lebanon.  (Num.  xxxiv.  7,  8.) 

HoREB,  a  mountain  in  Arabia  Petrrca,  so  near  Mount  Sinai 
that  Horeb  and  Sinai  seem  to  be  two  hills  of  the  same  mountain. 
Sinai  lies  east,  Horeb  west :  so  that  when  the  sun  rises,  the  latter 
is  covered  with  the  shadow  of  Sinai.  There  are  springs  and 
fruit-trees  on  Horeb,  but  only  rain-water  on  Sinai.  At  Horeb 
God  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush.  (Exod.  iii.  1,  2,  3.) 
At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  Moses  struck  the  rock,  and  drew 
water  from  it.  (Exod.  xvii.  6.)  Elijah  retired  here  to  avoid  the 
persecution  of  Jezebel  (1  Kings  xix.  8.) ;  and  the  cave  or  grotto, 
in  which  the  prophet  found  shelter,  is  yet  pointed  out  by  tradition, 
the  truth  of  which  is  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  This  cave  "  is  as  desolate  a  place  of  refuge 
as  the  fancy  can  conceive : — no  brook  or  pool  is  nigh,  to  quench 
the  burning  thirst ;  not  a  shrub  grows  on  the  soil,  but  sad  and 
useless  precipices  are  on  every  side.  Every  part  of  the  way  was 
strewed  with  broken  fragments  of  rocks."  (Game's  Recollections 
of  the  East,  p.  345.)  It  is  frequently  said  in  the  Old  Testament, 
that  God  gave  the  law  at  Horeb,  though  other  places  expressly 
name  Sinai ;  because  Horeb  and  Sinai  in  some  sort  form  but  one 
mountain.  From  its  lofty  summit  nothing  is  to  be  seen  on  every 
side,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  but  ranges  of  naked  mountains 
succeeding  each  other,  like  waves  of  the  sea.  This  mountain  is 
now  called  St.  Catherine's.  (Game's  Letters  from  the  East, 
pp.  197,  198.) 

HoRiTES,  a  people  who  dwelt  in  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xiv.  6.), 
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whence  they  were  subsequently  expelled  by  the  Edi mites.  (Deut 
ii.  12.  22.) 

Horses,  notice  of,  175. 

Horticulture  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  179,  180. 

Hosea. 

1.  The  earlier  name  of  Joshua,  the  servant  and  successor  of 
Moses.  (N.um.  xiii.  8.  16.) 

2.  The  last  king  of  Israel,  who,  having  conspired  against 
Pekah,  slew  him  and  usurped  his  throne.  In  his  reign  Shalma- 
neser  king  of  Assyria  invaded  Israel,  took  Samaria,  which  he 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  removed  the  Israelites  beyond 
the  river  Euphrates. 

3.  The  first  of  the  minor  prophets.  For  an  analysis  of  whose 
predictions,  see  pp.  260 — 262. 

Hospitality  of  the  Jews,  173.  Notice  of  Tesserae  Hospi- 
tales,  173,  174. 

Hot  Season  in  Palestine,  24,  25. 

Hours  of  the  Jews  and  Romans,  72,  73. 

Houses  of  the  Jews  and  their  furniture,  151 — 154.  Leprosy 
of  houses,  134. 

HuLDAH,  a  prophetess,  the  wife  of  Shallum,  who  was  consulted 
by  Josiah  concerning  the  book  of  the  law,  which  was  found  in  the 
treasury  of  the  temple.   (2  Kings  xxii.  14.) 

HuR,  whom  some  have  supposed  to  be  the  husband  of  Miriam, 
and  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  intimate  friends  of  the  latter.  During  the  battle  between 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Amalekites,  he  upheld  the  weary  arms  of 
Moses,  and  when  he  was  absent  he  shared  with  Aaron  the 
authority  over  the  Israehtes.  (Exod.  xvii.  10.  xxiv.  14.) 

Husbandry  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  174 — 178. 

HusHAi,  the  friend  of  David  ;  who,  during  the  rebellion  of 
Absalom,  remained  with  that  prince,  and  was  of  eminent  service 
to  David  by  infatuating  the  counsels  of  Absalom.   (2  Sam.  xvi.) 

Hymen^us  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  citizen  of  Ephesus: 
who  being  converted  by  St.  Paul,  afterwards  fell  into  the  heresy 
of  those  who  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  or,  rather,  who 
maintained  that  the  term  was  to  be  understood  figuratively  in 
reference  to  conversion,  as  being  a  resurrection  from  their  former 
death  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  and  that  no  other  resurrection  was 
to  be  expected.  (Valpy  on  2  Tim.  ii.  17.) 

Hyssop,  notice  of,  35.  note  7. 


Ibzan,  the  eighth  judge  of  Israel,  governed  seven  years.  His 
prosperity  is  indicated  by  the  circumstance  of  his  having  thirty 
sons,  and  as  many  daughters  ;  and  his  riches,  by  all  of  them 
being  married.  (Judg.  xii.  8.) 

IcoNiuM,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  the  chief  of  the  fourteen  belong- 
ing to  that  tetrarchy.  Here  was  a  synagogue  of  Jews  and  prose- 
lytes, to  whom  Paul  and  Barnabas  preaching,  and  confirming 
their  doctrine  by  miracles,  converted  many  to  the  Christian  faith 
(Acts  xiv.  1,2,  3.) ;  and  here  the  unbelieving  Jews  and  Gentiles 
made  an  assault  upon  them,  to  use  them  despite  fully,  and  to 
stone  them.  (ver.  5.)     It  is  now  called  Konieh. 

Idolatry,  origin  and  progress  of,  135.  History  of  it  among 
the  Israelites,  135, 136.  Different  kinds  of,  and  its  punishment,  6 1 . 
Idols  worshipped  by  them,  136 — 139.  Idols  of  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  i  39.  Allusions  in  Scrip- 
ture to  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the  heathen  explained,  139,  140. 

InuMiEA,  or  Edom,  country  of,  18. 

Illtricum,  a  province  lying  to  the  north  and  north-west  of 
Macedonia,  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  or  Gulf 
of  Venice.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  Liburnia  to  the  north 
(now  called  Croatia),  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  Dalmatia  to  the  south,  which  region  still  retains  the 
same  name.  Hither,  St.  Paul  informs  Timothy,  Titus  went 
(2  Tim.  iv.  10.)  ;  and  in  Rom.  xv.  19.  he  says  that  he  preached 
the  Gospel  from  Jerusalem  round  about  unto  lUyriciim. 

Imprisonment,  Jewish  modes  of,  65,  66. 

J/ua.'Tia,  or  Upper  Garments,  described,  156. 

Impurities,  legal,  purifications  of,  134. 

Inauguration  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  ceremonial 
of,  44. 

Incense,  offering  of,  119. 

Injuries  (corporal),  punishment  -if,  63,  64. 

Intercalary  Month,  notice  of,  74. 

Interment,  rites  of,  198 — 200. 

Irrigation  practised  by  the  Jews,  176,  177. 

Isaac,  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Sarah,  and  luie  of  tae  patn- 
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archs  of  the  Israelitish  nation.  He  married  Rebekah,  and  was 
the  father  cf  Esau  and  Jacob,  by  whom  he  was  honourably 
interred  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  about  ten  years  before  Jacob 
went  into  Egypt. 

IsAiAii,  a  celebrated  Hebrew  prophet,  distinguished  for  the 
strength  and  sublimity  of  his  conceptions  and  language.  For  a 
further  account  of  Isaiah,  and  an  analysis  of  his  predictions,  sc*; 
pp.  262 — 209.  In  Acts  viii.  28.  30.  Esaias  or  Isaiah  is  mctony- 
inicaliy  put  for  the  book  or  prophecy  of  Isaiah. 

IsiiuusiiKTii,  or  IsuiiAAL,  thc  son  and  successor  of  Saul.  He 
reigned  only  two  years;  his  whole  party  being  thrown  into  con- 
fusion on  the  death  of  Abncr,  and  himself  being  assassinated  by 
(wo  captains  of  his  own  troops.  (2  Sam.  ii.  1  Chron.  viii.  33.  ix. 
39.) 

IscAHiOT.     Sec  Jliias,  p.  432,  mfn:, 

IsiiMAEL,  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar.  On  the  birth  of 
Isaac,  Hagar  and  her  son  were  expelled  from  the  house  of  Abra- 
ham, at  the  desire  of  Sarah,  and  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran, 
to  the  south  of  Palestine.  Of  Egyptian  origin  by  his  mother, 
Ishmael  married  an  Egyptian  vvomati,  by  whom  lie  had  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  Esau  married,  and  twelve  sons,  who 
gave  their  names  to  as  many  tribes  of  Arabians,  conformably  to 
thc  predictions  concerning  Ishmael.  (Gen.  xvii.  20.  xxv.  9.  xxviii. 
9.  xxxvi.  5.)  For  a  notice  of  these  predictions  and  their  fullil- 
ment,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  122.     Ishmael  died,  aged  i:57  years. 

Isles  of  the  Gentiles  (Gen.  x. .'),),  probably  mean  many  of 
the  maritime  countries  washed  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Thc 
Hebrews  also  used  the  word  isles  to  signify  all  those  countries 
which  were  divided  from  them  by  the  sea.  (Isa.  xi.  10,  1 1.  xl.  \!^. 
Jer.  ii.  10.) 

IsuAKL,  (that  is,  a  princn  of  God,  or  a  mighty  prince,)  the 
name  given  by  the  angel  to  the  patriarch  Jacob  at  Penicl.  (Gen. 
xxxii.  24.)  By  Israel,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  sometimes  meant  the 
person  of  Jacob,  and  sometimes  his  whole  progeny,  including 
both  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  or  the 
ten  tribes  as  distinct  from  Judah. 

IsuAEL,  Land  of,  13.    Kingdom  of,  17.  48.    Mountains  of,  31. 

IsiiAELiTEs,  the  descendants  of  Israel.  At  first  they  were 
called  Hebrews,  from  the  patriarch  Abraham,  surnamed  the  JIc- 
breiv,  from  his  having  passed  over  the  Euphrates  into  thc  land 
of  <  "anaan.  After  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  they  were  generally 
called  Israelites ;  and  on  their  return  from  the  13abylonish  capti- 
vity, they  were  denominated  Jews,  from  thc  tribe  of  Judah,  the 
most  considerable  of  the  twelve  tribes.  Their  political  state  from 
the  time  of  Moses  to  the  subversion  of  their  kingdom  by  the 
Assyrians,  40 — .50.  Idols  worshipped  by  them,  136 — 139.  Court 
of  the  Israelites,  ij^. 

IssAtHAu,  the  fifth  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  and  the  head  of 
one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  For  the  limits  of  the  canton 
allotted  to  which,  see  p.  17. 

Italt,  an  extensive  and  fertile  region  of  Europe,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Alps,  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic  Sea  or  the 
Gulf  of  Venice,  and  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Ligustine  and 
Tyrrhene  Seas,  which  names  were  formerly  ai)plied  to  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Rome  was  its  capital,  and  the  seat  of 
almost  universal  empire  in  the  time  of  the  writers  cf  the  New 
Testament.     (Acts  xviii.  2.  xxvii.  1.  6.  Heb.  xiii.  24.) 

Itur;ea,  region  of,  18. 


Jarbok,  Brook,  notice  of,  26. 

Jahesii,  a  city  in  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  beyond  Jordan, 
generally  called  Jabesh-Gilcad,  because  it  lay  in  Gilead,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  so  named.  According  to  Euscbius  it  was 
six  miles  from  Pclla  towards  Gerasa  ;  conscijuently  it  mvA  have 
been  east  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  Jabcsh-Gilead  was  sixVr-i  r.y 
the  Israelites,  because  its  inhabitants  refused  to  join  in  the  war 
against  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Judg.  xxi.  8.)  Nahash,  kin.i;  of 
the  Ammonites,  laying  siege  to  Jabesh,  proposed  hard  conditions 
to  the  inhabitants,  from  which  Saul  delivered  them,  a.  m.  2909, 
B.  c.  1094.  They  ever  after  showed  great  gratitude  to  Saul 
and  his  family  :  they  carried  otT  his  and  his  sons'  bodies,  which 
the  Philistines  had  hung  upon  the  walls  of  Bethshan,  and 
buried  them  honourably  in  a  woocf  near  their  city.  ( 1  Sam.  xxxi. 
U— 13.) 

Jab  IS  I.  king  of  Hazor,  one  of  the  most  powerful  Canaanitish 
chieftains,  ruled  over  the  northern  part  of  the  land  of  promise. 
After  the  ruin  of  the  confederation  formed  against  the  Israelites 
by  Adonizedek,  Jabin  assembled  his  tributaries  near  the  waters 
•»f  Merom,  and  summoned  all  iLeir  forces  to  arms.    This  coalition 
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was  destroyed,  as  well  as  the  preceding ;  and  Jabii  himself 
perished  at  the  destruction  of  his  capital,  Hazor.  (Josh,  xi 
1  —  12.) 

Jami.n  II.  king  of  Hazor,  was  probably  descended  from  the 
preceding  sovereign.  During  one  or  other  of  the  servitudes  of 
Israel  under  Cushan  or  Eglon,  the  kingdom  of  Hazor,  which 
Jorihua  had  destroyed,  appears  to  have  been  re-established ;  anJ 
Jabin  must  have  possessed  a  powerful  dominion,  since  he  is  said 
to  have  brought  into  the  field  900  chariots  armed  with  scythes. 
This  Jabin  opprc-wsed  the  Israelites  for  twenty  years.  Afiir  the 
death  of  his  general  Sisera,  who  had  been  conquered  by  Barak 
the  war  was  prolonged  for  some  lime,  but  it  was  finally  termi- 
nated by  the  rain  of  Jabin.   (Judg  iv.) 

Jacob,  the  .■"cond  son  of  I«2sc  and  Rebekah,  and  the  father  ol 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  Having  surreptitiously  obtained  his 
father's  blessing  (Gen.  xx«ii.),  to  avoid  his  brother's  resentment, 
l{ebci<ah  sent  him  away  alone  into  Mesopotamia,  to  Laban  hei 
brother,  whose  daughters,  Leah  and  Rachel,  he  married.  After 
serving  Laban  many  years,  he  returned  into  the  land  of  Canaan; 
having  during  his  journey  had  an  amicable  interview  with  his 
brother  Esau.  He  afterwards  dwelt  at  Shcchem,  in  a  field  which 
he  had  ])urchu.Md  of  the  Hivites ;  but  being  apprehensive  of  the 
ii'sentmenl  of  tlie  people,  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Shechemites  by 
Simeon  and  Levi  on  account  of  the  violation  of  their  sister  Dinah 
by  Shechem;  Jacob  removed  to  Bethel,  where  he  offered  sacrifice, 
and  God  renewed  his  promises.  Many  years  after  this  he  went 
down  to  Egypt  to  his  son  Joseph,  where  he  resided  seventeen 
years,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age,  after  giving  his  prophetic 
blessing  to  his  .'ions.  Jacob  is,  in  Scripture,  frequently  put  meto- 
nymically  for  his  posterity,  that  is,  for  the  Israeliti^h  nation. 

Jacob's  Wj;ll,  notice  of,  28. 

Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite.  She  killed  Sisera,  general 
of  the  Canaanitish  army,  whom  she  had  received  into  her  tent, 
by  driving  a  nail  into  his  temples :  concerning  this  transaction, 
see  Vol.1,  p.  411. 

Jaiu,  a  Gileadite,  who  judged  the  Israelites  for  twenty-two 
years.  He  had  thirty  sons  who  governed  thirty  towns,  which 
also  bore  the  name  of  the  towns  of  Jair. 

Jaiuus,  a  ruler  or  presiding  officer  of  a  synagogue,  wh.>se 
daughter  Jesus  Christ  restored  to  life  by  a  miracle  :  the  circinn- 
stances  of  which  are  considered  in  Vol.  I.  p.  105. 

James.  ^ 

1.  James,  t/ie  son  of  Ze/te<lee,  and  the  brother  of  the  apostle 
John  :  he  was  put  to  death  by  Herod  Agrippa,  about  a.  ii.  44. 
(Mattiv.  21.x.  2.  Mark  iii.  17.  Lukevi.  14.  Acts  i.  13.  xii.  2.) 

2.  James,  surnamed  the  Less.  (Mark  xv.  40.)  He  was  the 
son  of  Alph.uus,  and  wrote  the  epistle  which  bears  his  name. 
For  an  analysis  of  which,  and  a  further  account  of  James,  see 
pp.  359,  360. 

Jannes  and  Jamubes,  two  of  the  principal  Egyptian  magi- 
cians; who  witlistood  .Moses  and  Aaron  by  aticnipting  to  imitate 
the  miracles  which  they  actually  performed.  (Exod.  vii.  11,  12 
viii.  7.  18,  19.)  As  these  names  are  not  found  in  the  Old  Testa 
nient,  the  apostle  probably  derived  them  from  tradition  (2  Tim. 
iii.  8.),  as  they  are  often  mentioned  in  the  ra!il)inical  books. 

Jaihkt,  the  eldest  son  of  Noah,  was  a  witness  of  the  deluge, 
sjid  one  of  those  who  were  saved  in  the  ark.  His  descendants 
first  settled  in  the  isles  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Europe,  whence  they  spread  into  the 
north  and  west. 

Jariiah,  the  Egyptian  slave  of  an  Israehte  named  Sheshan,  who 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  consequently  gave  him 
his  liberty.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Jarhah  was  a  proselyte  to 
the  religion  of  Israel.   (1  Chron.  ii.  34.) 

Javelins  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  88. 

Jazer,  a  city  beyond  the  Jordan,  given  to  the  tribe  of  Gad :  it 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  Levitical  cities.  (Josh.  xxi.  30.  xiii. 
25.)  The  Sea  of  Jazer,  (mentioned  in  Jer.  xlviii.  32.).  l)c. 
Blaney  is  of  opinion  is  the  Dead  Sea,  Jazer  beinjf  in  tlie  north 
border  of  Moab. 

Jebus,  the  son  of  Canaan,  and  father  of  the  Jkhusitks  (Gen. 
ii.  16.),  who  dwelt  in  and  around  Jerusalem  in  the  mountains, 
where  they  continued  until  the  time  of  David,  when  Joab  took- 
the  place.   (2  Sam.  v.  xxiv  ) 

Jedutiiux.  a  Levite,  one  of  David's  chorister?.  (1  Chron.  ix. 
16.  xvi.  38.  41,  42.  xxv.  1.)  His  sons  were  empJoved  as  musi- 
cians.  (2  Chron.  XXXV.  15.  Neh.  xi.  17.) 

Jeiioahaz. 

1.  Jeiioahaz,  or  Shallum,  the  second  son  ofJosiah  king  of 
Judah,  whom   he  succeeded  on   the  throne.     He  reigned  on 
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three  months,  being  taken  captive  and  carried  into  Egypt  by 
Pharaoh-Necho.   (2  Kings  xxiii.) 

2.  Jkiioahaz,  the  son  and  successor  of  Jeini  king  of  Israel.  He 
followed  the  evil  example  of  Jeroboam  I.  during  a  reign  of  17 
years.  His  dominions  were  mvaged  first  by  Hazael,  and  after- 
wards by  Ben-hadad.  kings  of  Syria :  but,  .lehoahaz  humbling 
himself  before  God,  he  and  his  people  were  delivered  by  his  son 
Joash. 

Jehoash.     See  Joasii. 

Jehoiakim  or  Eliakim,  son  and  successor  of  Jehoahaz,  king 
of  Judah.  After  a  wicked  and  inglorious  reign  of  1 1  years, 
Jerusalem  was  taken,  and  Jehoiakim  carried  as  a  prisoner  to 
Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  34 — 37.  1  Chron.  iii. 
15.)     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Jeiioiachix,  who  was  also  called  Coniah  and  Jechoniah. 
(1  Chron.  iii.  16.  Jcr.  xxii.  24,  xxiv.  1.)  After  a  reign  of  three 
months  he  was  carried  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  together 
with  a  multitude  of  his  people,  and  all  the  spoils  of  the  city  and 
temple.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  8.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9.)  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  Evil-merodach,  the  son  and  successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
he  was  restored  to  his  personal  liberty,  and  was  supported  at 
Babylon  by  the  king's  bounty.   (2  Kisgs  xxv.  27.  Jer.  Iii.  31.) 

Jehoida,  the  successor  of  Azariah  in  the  pontificate;  who  with 
his  wife  Jehosheba,  preserved  his  nephew  Joash  from  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  royal  family  by  Athaliah,  and  placed  him  on  the 
throne  of  Judah.  He  reached  the  advanced  age  of  130  years, 
and  was  honoured  with  a  burial  among  the  kings,  in  consideration 
of  his  piety  and  disinterested  patriotism.  (2  Kings  xi.  4,  &c.  xii. 
1,2.  2  Chron.  xxii.  10—12.  xxiii.' xxiv.  1—3.  15,  16.) 

Jeuoiarib,  the  head  of  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  classes  of 
priests  established  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  7.),  from  whom  the 
family  of  the  Maccabees  were  descended.   (2  Mac.  ii.  1.) 

Jehoram. 

1.  Jehoraji,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  with  whom 
for  a  shoit  time  he  was  associated  on  the  throne,  and  then  suc- 
ceeded him  as  sole  monarch,  ii.  c.  889.  He  married  Athaliah  the 
daughter  of  Ahab,  who  seduced  him  into  idolatry.  He  began  his 
reign  by  murdering  his  brothers,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ahaziah, 
after  a  wicked  reign  of  eight  year.s.  (2  Chron.  xxi.)  On  the 
nature  of  his  disease,  see  p  196. 

2.  jEHonA:>r  or  Joram,  king  of  Israel,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Ahab,  whose  impiet^ps  he  followed.  He  was  slain  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  reign  by  Jehu,  b.  t.  884. 

Jehoshaphat,  the  son  and  successor  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  : 
he  was  a  pious  prince ;  and  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  he 
sent  some  of  the  chief  officers  of  his  court,  together  with  certain 
Levites  and  priests,  throughout  his  dominions,  to  instruct  the 
people  in  the  book  of  the  law  and  their  consequent  duties.  After 
a  reign  of  twenty-tive  years,  he  died  in  peace,  b.  c.  889.  (2  Chron. 
xvii, — XX.  1 — 34.) 

jEaosHAPHAT,  Valley  of,  account  of,  32. 

Jehovah,  the  incommunicable  name  of  the  self-existent  Being, 
for  which  the  Jews  substituted  Adonai,  in  conformity  with  an 
ancient  superstition.  In  our  authorized  translation,  this  word  is 
rendered  "  the  Lord,"  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  Lord,  sig- 
nifying a  governor.  Concerning  the  pronunciation  of  Jehovah, 
see  Gesenius's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  voce  r\^r\^<■ — Land  of  Jeho- 
vah, 13. 

Jehu. 

1.  A  prophet,  the  son  of  Hanani,  who  was  sent  to  denounce 
the  divine  judgments  against  Baasha  king  of  Israel.  (1  Kings 
xvi.  7.) 

2.  The  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  grandson  of  Nimshi,  who 
consjiired  against  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  n.  c.  884,  and  reigned 
28  years. 

Jemima,  Kezia,  and  Keren-iiappuch,  the  three  daughters  of 
Job,  born  after  his  restoration  to  prosperity.  They  obtained  a 
portion  of  their  father's  inheritance^ — a  privilege  which  in  those 
days  could  be  conferred  only  by  very  rich  parents. 

Jeputhah,  the  ninth  judge  of  Israel,  succeeded  Jair  in  the 
government  of  the  people,  whom  he  delivered  from  the  Ammon- 
ites. Concerning  his  vow,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  411.  His  administra- 
ticn  lasted  six  year.=  , 

Jeremiaji,  the  second  of  the  four  greater  prophets,  was  the 
son  of  Hilkiah,  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  an.l  a  native  of  Anathoth. 
He  -Aras  distinguished  for  an  ardent  love  of  his  country,  for  the 
pathetic  tenderness  with  which  he  deplored  her  fate,  and  for  the 
ungrateful  treatment  which  he  received  from  his  countrymen. 
The  time  and  manner  of  his  death  are  unknown.    For  a  further 
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account  of  Jeremiah,  and  an  analysis  of  h  •  Prophecies   and 
Lamentations,  sec  pp.  272 — 276. 

Jericho,  a  celebrated  city  in  th^  tribe  of  Benjamin,  of  which 
frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  New  Testament.  It  was  the 
first  city  taken  from  the  Canaanilcs  by  Joshua,  -v^ho  razed  it  to 
the  ground,  and  denounced  a  severe  curse  on  the  person  who 
should  rebuild  it.  (Josh.  vi.  20.  26.  Heb.  xi.  30  )  This  curse 
was  literally  fulfilled,  in  the  days  of  Ahab,  upon  Hiel  the  Bethel- 
ite,  by  whom  the  city  was  rebuilt.  (1  Kings  xvi.  34.)  After  this 
event  it  was  ennobled  by  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  which  were 
established  there  (2  Kings  ii.  5.):  and  near  it  was  a  large  but 
unwholesome  spring,  the  waters  of  which  rendered  the  soil  un- 
fruitful, until  they  were  cured  by  the  prophet  Elisha  (2  Kings 
ii.  21.)  ;  and  from  that  time  they  have  become  exceedingly  whole 
.some  and  fertilizing.  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  Jericho  yielded 
onl}'  to  Jerusalem  for  its  size  and  the  magnificence  of  its  build- 
ings :  it  was  situated  in  a  bottom,  in  that  vast  plain  which  was 
named  the  great  plain  (which  marks  the  propriety  of  the  ex 
prcssion  ^'o//;j  ihwn  from  Jerusalem,  Luke  x.  30.)  ;  and  is  150 
furlongs,  about  nineteen  miles  distant  from  the  capital  of  Judaia. 
The  country  around  Jericho  was  the  most  fertile  part  of  Pales- 
tine, abounding  in  roses  and  palm  trees  (whence  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  3. 
it  is  called  the  city  of  palm  trees),  and  yielding  also  great  quan- 
tities of  the  opobalsamum  or  balm  of  Gilead,  so  highly  esteemed 
in  oriental  courts  even  to  the  present  day ;  and  which  being  an 
article  of  commerce  accounts  for  the  mention  of  publicans  and 
of  a  chief  publican  in  that  region.  (Luke  xix.  2.)  Jericho  was 
one  of  the  cities  appropriated  for  the  residence  of  the  priests  and 
Levites,  12,000  of  whom  dwelt  there  ;  and  as  the  way  thither 
from  Jerusalem  was  rocky  and  desert,  it  was,  as  it  still  is,  greatly 
infested  with  thieves.  A  country  more  favourable  for  the  attacks 
of  banditti,  and  caves  better  adapted  for  concealment,  than  those 
presented  on  this  road,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.'  This  circum- 
stance marks  the  admirable  propriety  with  which  our  Lord  made 
it  the  scene  of  his  beautiful  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan. 
(Luke  X.  30 — 37.)  Jericho  is,  at  present,  a  wretched  village, 
consisting  of  about  thirty  miserable  huts,  (compared  with  which 
the  worst  Irish  cabin  is  a  palace),  so  low,  that  at  night,  one  might 
almost  ride  over  them,  without  being  aware  of  the  fact.  The 
once  celebrated  "  City  of  Palms"  cannot  now  boast  of  one  of 
those  beautiful  trees  in  its  vicinity.  The  plain  that  surrounded 
it  (through  which  the  Jordan  flows)  is  watered  by  a  beautiful 
fountain  :  it  has  ever  beeri  venerated  as  the  same  which  the  pro- 
phet Elisha  healed  (2  Kings  ii.  19 — 22.),  the  -tvi^cr  of  which 
was  naught  (or  bitter)  and  the  groinid  barren.  (Game's  Let- 
ters, pp.  322,  323.     Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  83.) 

Jeroboam  I.,  son  of  Nebat,  and  the  first  king  of  Israel.  He 
was  a  wicked  prince,  who  from  political  motives  established  idola- 

I  "  The  vfhole  of  this  road,"  says  Mr.  liuckinghaiii,  "  fnun  Jerusalem  to 
the  Jordan,  is  held  to  be  the  most  dangerous  about  Palesliiie,  and,  indeed, 
in  this  portion  of  it,  the  very  aspect  of  the  scenery  is  bufTicirnt,  on  the  one 
h:ind,  to  tempt  to  robbery  and  murder,  and,  on  (he  oilier,  to  occasion  a 
dread  of  it  in  those  who  pass  that  way.  It  was  parily  to  prevent  any  acci- 
dent happening  to  us  in  this  early  stage  of  our  journey,  and  partly,  per- 
hups,  to  calm  our  fears  on  that  score,  that  a  messenger  had  bi.en  despatched 
by  our  guides  to  an  encampment  of  their  tribe  near,  desiring  them  to  send 
ail  escort  to  meet  us  at  this  place.  We  were  met  here  accordingly,  by  a 
band  of  about  twenty  persons  on  foot,  all  armed  with  uialchlocks,  and  pre- 
senting the  most  ferocious  and  robber-like  appearance  that  could  be 
imagined.  The  effect  of  this  was  neightened  by  ihe  shouts  which  they 
sent  forth  from  hill  to  hill,  and  which  were  re-echoed  throush  all  the  val- 
leys, while  the  bold  projecting  crags  of  rock,  the  dark  shadows  in  which 
every  thing  lay  buried  below,  the  towering  height  of  the  clifTs  above,  and 
the  forbidding  desolation  which  every  where  reigned  around,  presented  a 
picture  that  was  quite  in  harmony  throughout  all  its  parts.  It  made  us 
feel  most  forcibly  the  propriety  of  its  being  cho.sen  as  the  scene  of  the 
delightful  tale  of  compassion  which  we  had  before  so  often  admired  for 
its  doctrine,  independently  of  its  local  beauty.  (Sei-  I. like  x.  30 — .34.)  One 
must  be  amid  these  wild  and  gloomy  solitudes,  stnroiinded  by  an  armed 
band,  and  feel  the  impatience  of  the  traveller  who  nisbes  on  to  ratcli  a 
new  view  at  every  pass  and  turn  ;  one  must  be  alarmed  <il  the  very  Iramp 
of  the  horses'  hoofs  rebounding  through  tlie  eavorned  rocks,  and  at  the 
savage  shouts  of  the  footmen,  scarcely  less  loud  than  the  echoing  ibunder 
produced  by  the  discharge  of  their  pieces  in  the  v.illrys  ;  one  must  witness 
all  this  upon  the  spot,  before  the  full  force  and  beaiiiy  of  the  admirable 
story  of  the  Rood  Samaritan  can  be  perceived.  Here  pillage,  wounds,  and 
death  would  be  accompanied  with  double  terror,  from  itie  frightful  aspect 
of  every  thing  around.  Here,  tlie  unfeeling  act  of  pMssing  by  a  fellow- 
creature  in  distress,  as  the  Priest  and  I.eviie  are  said  to  have  done,  strikes 
one  with  horror,  as  an  act  almost  more  Ihan  inhuman.  .\nd  here,  too,  the 
compassion  of  ihe  Good  Samariian  1%  douMv  viii'  ,us.  IVom  the  puri'y  ol 
the  motive  which  mu.st  have  led  to  it.  in  a  spm  where  no  eye.^  were  fixed 
on  him  to  draw  forth  the  performance  of  anv  ".itv,  a'ld  from  tlie  bravery 
which  w.is  necessary  to  admit  of  a  man's  exposing  himsell,  by  such  delay, 
to  the  risk  of  a  similar  fate  to  that  from  which  he  was  endeavouring  to 
rescue  his  fellow-creature."— (Bickingham's  Travels  in  Palestine,  pp.  292 
293.  See  a  good  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  road  to  Jericho,  and  of  the 
banditti  who  infest  it,  in  Sir  l'.  Henniker's  Notes  during  a  Visit  to  Ejrvpt. 
Nubia,  Ac.  pp.  289—291.  London,  1823,  8vo.) 
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try  (sec  p.  136.),  and  changed  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  calendar. 
He  is  never  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  in  terms  of 
detestation.     He  died  after  a  reign  of  22  years. 

Jkkohoam  II.,  the  thirteenth  king  of  Israel,  succeeded  his 
father  Jehoahash.  He  reigned  41  years;  and  is  recorded  to  have 
done  evil  in  the  .sight  of  God,  following  the  example  of  Jero- 
boam I. 

Jkuukiiaai..     8ee  GinF.ov. 

Jkrusai.k.m  (city),  situation  of,  and  the  name  by  which  it  was 
called,  18,  19.  Fortifications  and  walls,  19,  20.  Its  state  before 
the  war  of  the  Jews  with  the  Romans,  20.  Reniarkal)!c  build- 
ings, 21.  Temple,  98 — 101.  Successive  captures  of  this  city, 
21.     Its  present  state  and  population,  22. 

Jksus,  that  is,  the  Saviour,  the  name  of  the  Messiah,  the  Son 
of  God,  and  the  Divine  Author  of  the  Christian  religion,  who 
id  constituted  by  God  the  Lord  of  all  things.  He  is  called  Jesus, 
because  he  came  to  save  his  people  from  their  sins.  (Matt.  i.  21. 
Eph.  i.  21,  22.  Heb.  i.  2.)  The  history  of  his  life,  miracles, 
doctrine,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  is  related  in  the  four 
Gospels.  In  2  Cor.  i.  19.  Jesus  i'  rrietonymically,  put  for  the 
Gos|)el  or  religion  of  Jesus. 

Jf.tiiro,  or  Raguel,  a  priest  of  Mulian,  and  the  father-in-law 
of  Moses,  to  whom  he  gave  the  wise  counsel,  of  instituting  infe- 
rior judges  (from  him  sometimes  termed  Jetlironian  prefects^, 
to  hear  and  determine  minor  causes ;  while  questions  of  moment 
were  brought  before  the  Hebrew  legislator  himself     See  p.  42. 

Jews. — After  the  captivity,  most  of  those  who  returned  and 
rebuilt  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  and  restored  the  rites  of  the 
Mosaic  worship,  having  sprung  from  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the 
term  J  Kws  became  a  general  appellation  for  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine,  and  afterwards  for  those  descended  from  them. 
(Dan.  iii.  8.  Esth.  iii.  10.  2  Mace.  ix.  17.)  For  the  political 
state  of  the  Jews,  from  the  patriarchal  times  to  their  final  disper- 
sion, see  pp.  40 — 5.3.  Their  courts  of  judicature,  legal  proceed- 
ings, criminal  law  and  punishments,  .54 — 57.  'Jlie  whole  nation 
why  accounted  holy,  108.  Account  of  the  Jewish  church  and 
its  members,  108 — 111.  All  male  Jews  required  to  be  at  Jeru- 
salem, at  the  three  great  annual  festivals,  122,  Whither  they 
travelled  in  caravans,  ibid.  note.  Corruptions  of  religion  among 
them,  and  their  idolatry,  135 — 143.  Their  extreme  corruption 
during  the  time  of  Christ,  148 — 150.  Their  mode  of  computing 
time,  72 — 77.  Their  private  life,  manners,  customs,  occupations, 
arts,  and  scfences,  150 — 187. 

Jfics  of  the  dispersion,  who  they  were,  109. 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  term  "  Jew"  is  employed, 

(I.)  With  reference  both  to  nation  and  religion.  (Matt,  xxviii. 
15.~  Mark  vii.  3.) 

(2.)  With  reference  to  religion  only.  (Rom.  ii.  28,  29.  Rev. 
ii.  9.  iii.  9.) 

(3.)  With  reference  to  nation  only.  (Acts  xix.  34.  xxi.  39. 
ixii.  3.     Gal.  ii.  13.) 

Jezkiikl. 

1.  The  daughter  of  Ethbaal  or  Ithobalus  king  of  the  Zidor 
nians,  and  wife  of  Ahab  king  of  Israel.  She  was  infamous  for 
her  idolatries,  and  for  her  cruel  jwrsccutions  of  the  worshippers 
of  the  true  God,  particularly  the  prophets.  She  at  length  pe- 
rished miserably,  according  to  a  prediction  of  the  prophet  Elijah. 
(1  Kings  xvi.  31.    xviii.  4.  13.    xxi.  23.     2  Kings  ix.  30—37.) 

2.  In  Rev.  ii.  20.  Jezebel  is  put  as  a  generic  term  for  an  idol- 
atrous and  infamous  woman,  the  emblem  of  corrupt  teachers. 
Compare  p.  462. 

Jkzuekl,  a  celebrated  city,  situated  in  a  valley  of  that  name, 
in  the  canton  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  on  the  west  of  the 
river  Jordan,  and  on  the  confines  of  the  tribe  of  Iss««har 
(Josh.  xix.  18.)  Here  Ahab  had  a  jialace ;  and  here  tho  iftri- 
bulive  justice  of  God  overtook  Jezebel.     (2  Kinfsj  ix.  30—27.) 

Jezhrkl,  Plain  of,  account  of,  33. 

JOAH. 

1.  Jo  A II,  the  son  of  Seraiah  and  the  grandson  of  Kenaz  (1 
Chron.  iv.  13,  14.),  nephew  of  Othniel  the  first  judge  of  the 
Hebrews,  was  the  founder  of  a  colony  of  artizans,  or  "crafts- 
men," at  Ono,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  not  far  from  the  river 
Jordan.  The  valley,  where  he  settled,  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Valley  of  Craftsmen,  an  appellation  which  shows  that  the 
arts  practised  by  them  were  of  the  first  utility  ;  and  Nehe- 
miah  gave  it  the  same  appellation,  (xi.  35.)  The  estabUshment 
of  Joab,  towards  the  time  of  the  first  judge,  fi-om  whom  he  was 
descended,  proves  that  the  Hebrews  had  not  forgotten  the  arts 
which  they  had  acquired  in  Egypt,  and  shows  in  what  estima- 
tijn  tmdes  were  held.     The  people,  who  had  erected  the  taber- 
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nacle  in  the  wilderness,  we  may  readily  conceive,  would,  in  no 
long  time,  form  establishments  of  this  kind,  after  they  were 
settled  in  Canaan. 

2.  Joab,  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  and  nephew  of  David.  With 
his  brothers  Abishai  and  Asahel,  ho  commanded  his  uncle's 
troops  ag-ainst  Abner.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  and 
most  valiant  men  in  David's  army,  but  was  of  an  imperious  and 
revengeful  disposition.  Having  conspired  to  raise  Adonijah  to 
the  throne  of  his  father  David,  Joab  was  put  to  death  by  com 
mand  of  Solomon. 

Joanna,  the  wife  of  Chuza,  steward  of  Herod  Antipas.  She 
is  enumerated  among  those  women,  wlio  having  l)cen  healed  by 
Jesus,  followed  him  out  of  Galilee,  and  assisted  in  supporting 
him.     (Luke  viii.  3.   xxiv.  10.) 

Jo  ash,  the  eighth  king  of  Judah,  was  the  son  of  Ahaziah. 
On  the  mas;iacre  of  his  family  by  Athaliah,  he  was  preserved  by 
Jehoiada  the  high-priest  and  his  wife  Jehoshebah,  and  secreted 
for  six  years  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  temple,  where  he 
was  brought  up.  At  the  age  of  seven  years,  the  courageous 
fidelity  of  the  high-priest  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors. During  the  life  of  Jehoiada,  he  ruled  well ;  but  on  the 
death  of  that  wise  and  pious  counsellor,  he  listened  to  the  ad- 
vice of  some  of  his  courtiers ;  fell  into  gross  idolatry  ;  and  at 
length  put  to  death  the  son  of  his  benefactor.  From  this  time, 
his  reign  became  disastrous  ;  his  kingdom  was  invaded  by  the 
Syrians  under  Ha7ael ;  his  armies  were  totally  discomfited  by 
very  inferior  forces  ;  and  he  could  only  save  his  capital,  by  de- 
livering to  the  Syrians  the  treasures  which  had  been  consecrated 
by  his  predecessors,  and  those  which  he  had  himself  offered  in 
the  temple.  A  lingering  illness  seized  him  :  the  blood  of  Zecha- 
riah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  found  avengers ;  and  after  reigning 
40  years,  Joash  was  assassinated  by  three  of  his  servants. 
(2  Kings  xii.    2  Chron.  xxiv.) 

Joash  or  Jkhoasii,  king  of  Israel,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Jehoahaz.  Possessed  of  more  talents  than  virtues,  by  his  fortu- 
nate wars  he  prepared  the  splendid  reign  of  his  .^on  Jeroboam 
II. ;  and  wanted  nothing  but  piety.  He  reigned  sixteen  years, 
during  which  he  "did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  departed 
not  from  all  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  mad^ 
Israel  to  sin."     (2  Kings  xii.  10 — 12.  xiv.) 

Job,  an  inhabitant  of  the  land  of  Uz  or  Idumaea,  whose  piety 
and  afflictions  are  celebrated  in  the  poetical  book  which  bears 
his  name  ;  for  an  account  of  which,  and  of  the  patriarch  himself, 
see  pp.  227 — 237.  For  a  notice  of  the  disea.se  with  which  he 
was  afflicted,  see  p.  196. 

Joel,  the  son  of  Pethuel,  and  the  second  of  the  minor  pro- 
phets. His  history  is  entirely  unknown.  See  an  analysis  of  bin 
predictions,  in  p.  270. 

John. 

1.  John  the  Baptist,  the  son  of  Zech arias  and  Elisabeth,  was 
the  kinsman  and  precursor  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  distinguished 
for  the  simplicity  and  integrity  of  his  life.  /  Notice  of  his  dres?; 
.sec  p.  395.  He  was  beheaded  by  order  of  Herod  Antipas,  whom 
he  had  reproved  for  his  incestuous  marriage.  (Matt.  iii.  1.  xiy. 
2—4.  8.  10.) 

2.  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  was  the  son  of  Zebedee 
and  Salome,  brother  of  James  the  elder,  and  originally  a  fisher- 
man. He  seems  to  have  been  of  a  mild  and  affectionate  dispo- 
sition, and  peculiarly  dear  to  his  Lord.  His  name  is  prefixed  to 
the  fourth  Gospel,  to  three  Epistles,  and  to  the  Apocalypse;  for 
an  analysis  of  which,  see  pp.  313—318.  3fi  1—377.  378—383. 

3.  John,  surnamed  Maiik,  the  companion  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas in  their  journeys. 

4.  John,  one  of  the  chief  men  among  the  Jews,  a  member 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  perhaps  related  to  the  high-priest.  (Acts 
)v.  6.) 

JoKTAX,  the  eldest  son  of  Eber,  from  whom  many  Arabian 
tribes  were  descended.     (Gen.  x.  25 — 30.) 

JOKTIIKEL. 

1.  A  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah.     (Josh.  xv.  38.) 

2.  The  name  which  Amaziah  king  of  Judah  gave  to  Selah, 
an  Arabian  city  which  he  took.     (2  Kings  xiv.  7.) 

Jonah. 

1.  Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai,  and  the  fifth  of  the  minor 
prophets,  who  was  swallowed  by  a  large  fish,  and  continued 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  stomach  of  the  monstet 
See  an  analysis  of  his  prophecy  in  p.  259. 

2.  JoNAK  or  Jonas,  the  father  of  the  apostle  Simon  Peter 
He  was  a  fisherman.     (John  i.  42.   xxi.  15—17.) 

Jonathan,  the  son  of  Saul,  and  the  faithfully  attached  ffiend 
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of  David  in  all  his  persecutions.  Jonathan  displayed  signal 
valour  in  the  wars  with  the  Philistines.  He  perished  in  battle 
with  his  father  on  Mount  Gilboa ;  and  his  death  is  pathetically 
lamented  by  David  in  a  funeral  elegy  which  he  composed  in 
honour  of  both.     (2  Sam.  i.) 

JoppA,  a  sea-port  of  Palestine,  on  the  Mediterranean,  called 
also  Japha,  and  now  universally  Jaffa,  owes  all  the  circumstances 
of  its  celebrity,  as  the  principal  port  of  Judsea,  to  its  situation 
with  regard  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  low 
hill,  over  the  sea.  "  As  a  station  for  vessels,  its  harbour  is  one 
of  tlie  worst  in  the  Mediterranean  :  ships  generally  anchor  about 
a  mile  from  the  town,  to  avoid  the  shoals  and  rocks  of  the  place. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  the  only  place  resorted  to  as  a  sea-port 
in  all  Judaea.  Hither  Solomon  ordered  the  materials  for  the 
icmple  to  be  brought  from  Mount  Libanus,  previous  to  their 
conveyance  by  land  to  Jerusalem."  (Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv. 
p.  442.  JoUiffe's  Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  198.  Irby's  and 
Mangles'  Travels,  pp.  186 — 188.)  It  is  a  [ilace  of  very  great 
antiquity ;  and  it  appears  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (ix.  x. 
xi.)  that  the  Gospel  was  received  here  soon  after  Christ's  ascen- 
sion. Here  also  St.  Peter  restored  Dorcas  to  life  (Acts  ix.  40.), 
and  from  this  place  it  was  that  the  prophet  Jonah,  many  centu- 
ries before,  had  embarked  for  Nineveh.  (Jonah  i.  3.).  The 
house  of  the  British  vice-consul  (signor  Damiani),  in  1831, 
stood  on  the  reputed  site  of  the  house  which  had  been  Simon 
the  Tanner's,  the  host  of  the  apostle  Peter ;  and  a  portion  of  an 
ancient  wall  therein  was  pointed  out,  as  a  genuine  relic  of  the 
original  mansion.  (Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  6.  London, 
18.33.) 

JoKAM.     See  Jehoram,  2.  p.  430. 

Jordan,  River,  account  of,  pp.  25,  26.  Region  round  about, 
p.  33.     Thickets  of,  p.  36. 

Joseph. 

1.  Joseph,  the  eleventh  son  of  Jacob,  born  of  Rachel.  Hated 
by  his  brethren,  he  was  sold  by  them  as  a  slave  to  some  Mi- 
dianitish  merchants,  by  whom  he  was  carried  into  Egypt,  and 
again  sold  to  Potipfiar.  He  subsequently  became  governor  over 
all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  sent  for  his  father  and  brethren  to 
Egj'pt,  where  he  provided  for  them.  On  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites,  pursuant  to  his  command,  the  remains  of  Joseph, 
which  had  been  embalmed  according  to  the  Egyptian  process, 
were  carried  into  Canaan  (Heb.  xi.  22.),  and,  it  should  seem 
(Vom  Josh.  xxiv.  31.,  after  the  conquest  by  Joshua,  were  interred 
in  Jacob's  field  near  Shechem.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  1.)  Joseph  is 
sometimes,  metonymically,  put  for  his  descendants,  that  is,  the 
half-tribe  of  Ephraim. 

2.  The  hnshand  of  JVlary,  and  the  reputed  father  of  Jesus. 
(Matt.  i.  16.  18—20."  24.  ii.  13.  19.  Luke  i.  27.  ii.  4.  16.  33. 
43.  iii.  23.  iv.  22.     John  i.  46.  vi.  42.) 

3.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a  member  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin, 
and  privately  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.  After  his  death,  Joseph 
requested  his  body  of  Pilate,  and  honourably  entombed  it  in  his 
own  new  sepulchre.  (Matt,  xxvii.  57 — 60.  Mark  xv.  43 — 45. 
Luke  xxiii.  50.     John  xix.  38.) 

4.  One  of  the  seventy  disciples  of  Jesus,  also  called  Barsabas 
and  Justus.  He  was  nominated  as  one  of  the  two  candidates 
for  the  apostleship  in  place  of  the  traitor  Judas.    (Acts  i.  23.) 

JosF.s. 

1.  A  brother  of  James  the  Less,  and  a  kinsman  of  Jesus. 
(Matt.  xiii.  55.  xxvii.  56.  Mark  vi.  3.  xv.  40.  47.)  He  is  the 
only  one  of  the  sons  of  Cleopas  and  Mary  who  did  not  become 
an  apostle ;  which  circumstance  has  been  accounted  for  by  Co- 
querel,  who  supfioses  that  Joses  was  one  of  those  brethren  or 
kinsmen  of  Jesus  Christ  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  want 
of  faith  in  him  (compare  John  vii.  5.),  and  therefore  was  deemed 
unfit  for  the  apostleship.  As  it  appears  from  Acts  i.  14.  that 
the  brethren  of  Jesus  were  present  at  the  meetings  of  his  dis- 
ciples, which  were  held  between  the  ascension  and  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Joses  was  converted  after  the 
resurrection. 

"Z.  Joses,  surnamed  Barnabas,  the  companion  of  St.  Paul. 
(Acts  iv.  36.) 

Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  called  Jesus 
by  the  Greeks.  He  was  the  minister  or  servant,  and  the  suc- 
cessor of  Moses ;  an  office  which  he  deserved  to  fill  on  many 
accounts :  for  not  only  had  Moses  discovered  in  him  distinguished 
talents,  but  God  himself  had  destined  Joshua  to  be  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  his  people,  in  which  capacity  Moses  presented 
liim  to  them  a  short  time  before  his  death.  Joshua  had  dis- 
played both  knowledge  and  courage  during  the  life  of  Moses, 
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whom  ho  accompanied  to  Mount  Sinai  at  the  giving  of  th.j  law 
In  the  battle  with  the  Amalekites,  he  had  bravely  commanded 
the  Israelites,  and  had  been  blessed  with  victory.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  twelve  spies,  whom  Moses  had  sent  to  explore  the 
land  of  Canaan ;  and  as  Caleb  and  he  were  the  only  persons 
out  of  that  number  who  had  encouraged  the  people  when  intimi- 
dated by  the  report  of  the  other  spies,  so  they  were  the  only  Is- 
raelites who  were  more  than  twenty  years  of  age  that  survived 
their  forty  years'  wandering  in  the  desert,  and  participated  in  the 
conquest  of  Canaan.  Joshua  died  at  the  age  of  110  years,  after 
he  had  for  seventeen  years  governed  the  Israelites.  His  earlier 
name  was  Hoshea,  which  Moses  changed  to  Joshua,  or,  as  it  is 
pronounced  in  Hebrew,  Jehoshuah,  the  import  of  which  is  the 
Salvation  of  God.  Joshua  has  been  considered  as  a  type  of  our 
Saviour.  As  the  Hebrew  general  vanquished  the  impious  Ca- 
naanites  by  the  aid  of  God,  and  introduced  His  people  into  the 
rest  of  the  promised  land,  so  Jesus  (whose  name  in  Greek  is 
the  same  as  Jehoshuah)  will  one  day  subdue  and  exterminate 
the  enemies  of  his  name  and  disciples,  and  will  introduce  his 
people  into  that  place  of  rest,  in  which  they  will  enjoy  perfect 
and  eternal  happiness.  For  an  analysis  of  the  book  of  Joshua, 
see  pp.  214 — 216;  and  for  an  account  of  the  division  of  the 
Holy  Land  by  him,  see  pp.  16,  17,  of  this  volume  ;  and  for  his 
government  of  the  Israelites,  see  p.  42.  Observations  on  the 
pile  of  stones  raised  by  Joshua  at  Gilgal,  I.  100,  101. 

Josiah,  the  son  of  Amnon  and  Jedidah,  succeeded  his  fathei 
on  the  throne  of  Judah,  at  the  early  age  of  eight  years,  and  during 
a  reign  of  thirty-one  years  he  endeavoured,  with  much  success, 
to  restore  the  worship  of  God  to  its  original  purity.  Being  a 
tributary  or  ally  of  the  Assyrians,  he  refused  a  passage  through 
his  dominions  to  Pharaoh-Necho  king  of  Egypt,  who  was  march- 
ing into  Assyria.  The  two  armies  met  at  Megiddo,  where  Josiah, 
entering  into  the  battle  in  disguise,  was  mortally  wounded  by  an 
arrow  :  he  died  at  Jerusalem,  deeply  regretted  by  all  his  subjects. 
Jeremiah  composed  Lamentations  in  his  honour.  (2  Kings  xxii. 
xxiii.  2  Chron.  xxxiv.) 

JoTHAM,  the  eleventh  king  of  Judah,  exercised  the  regal 
authority  during  the  leprosy  which  terminated  the  life  of  his 
father  Uzziah,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne.  He  is  recorded 
to  have  done  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  to 
have  imitated  his  father's  piety.  "  He  became  mighty,  because 
he  prepared  his  ivays  before  the  Loud  Ids  God."  He  dis- 
comfited the  Ammonites,  and  for  three  years  receivecP  of  them  a 
rich  tribute  in  silver,  barley,  and  corn,  which  his  father  had  im- 
posed ;  but  which  that  people  had  refused  to  pay.  Magnificen 
erections  distinguished  his  reign.  The  principal  gate  of  the 
temple  was  enlarged  and  embellished  ;  the  hill  of  Ophel  received 
new  fortifications  ;  and  various  buildings,  both  for  habitation  and 
defence,  were  erected  in  the  mountains  of  Judah.  After  a  reign 
of  sixteen  years  he  died,  much  regretted  by  his  people,  and  was 
interred  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  e.  c.  742. 

JuBAL,  the  son  of  Lamech  and  Adah  :  he  -was  the  father  of 
all  such  as  handle  the  harp  arid  organ.  (Gen.  iv.  21.)  In  other 
terms,  he  was  the  inventor  of  musical  instruments.  By  compar- 
ing his  discoveries  with  those  of  Jabal,  the  institutor  of  the 
nomadic  life,  and  of  Tubal-Cain.  the  instructor  of  every  artificer 
in  brass  and  iron,  we  may  perceive  how  soon  the  agreeable  fol- 
lowed the  useful  arts. 

Jubilee,  Feast  of,  how  celebrated,  128,  129. 

Judah. 

1.  Judah,  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  gave  his  name  to 
the  most  numerous  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  for  the  limits  of  the 
canton  assigned  to  which,  see  p.  17.  At  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion under  Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam,  this  tribe  also  gave  its  name 
to  that  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  which  continued  faithful  tc 
the  house  of  Da«d. 

2.  Desert  of  Judah,  account  of,  34. 

3.  Kingdom  of  Judah,  17.  Causes  of  its  duration  for  a 
longer  time  than  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  49. 

4.  Land  of  Judah,  notice  of,  14. 

5.  Mountains  or  Judah,  notice  of,  31. 
JuD/KA,  Country  of,  18. 

JuilAS. 

1.  Judas,  surnamed /9tar/o(,  (Heb.  t^N  nin,"),  Ish  KaniOTn), 
that  is,  a  man  of  Karioth  or  Carioth,  on«-  ..f  the  apostles  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  seems  to  have  possessed  the  full  confidence  of  his 
fellow-apostles,  by  whom  he  was  intrusted  with  all  the  presents 
which  were  made  to  them,  and  with  all  their  means  of  subsist- 
ence ;  and,  when  the  twelve  were  sent  out  to  preach  and  to  work 
miracles,  Judas  appears  to  have  been  among  them,  and  to  have 
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"Bcei^ed  the  same  powers.  He  was  accustomcu,  however,  eveH 
at  this  lime,  to  appropriate  part  of  the  common  stock  to  his  own 
use  (  lohii  xii.  (>.),  and  at  length  sealed  his  infamy  by  betraying 
hiB  Lord  for  money  to  the  Jews.  Judas  perished  miserably,  being 
driven  by  renjorse  to  hang  himself;  but  the  cord  broke,  and  he 
fell  (probai)ly  from  some  elevated  place)  with  such  violence  as  to 
rupture  tiie  atxlomen,  and  dash  out  his  intestines  upon  the  ground. 
(Matt,  xxvij.  f).  .Acts  i.  IH.) 

2.  JuiiAS,  a  Christian  teacher,  also  called  Jiarsabas,  who  was 
sent  from  Jerusalem  to  Aniioch  with  Paul  and  Barnabas.  Judas 
and  Silas  art;  termed  prophets  as  well  as  Agabus:  which  title  is 
given  them  in  a  two-fold  sense,  as  zealous  preachers  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  as  ministers  of  God,  who  were  divinely  inspired,  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  the  church,  to  predict  future  events. 
(.\cU  XV.  -Z'Z.  27.  32.) 

3.  JuuAS,  surnamed  the  Galilsan  in  Acts  v.  37.  and  also  by 
Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  1.  §  6.  xx.  c.  5.  §  2.  Bell.  Jud.  1. 
ii.  c.  8.  §  I.),  who  further  calls  him  a  Gaulonite  (Ant.  Jud.  I.  xviii. 
c.  I.  §  1.),  was  born  at  Gamala,  a  city  of  Lower  Gaulonitis,  near 
the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  In  company 
with  one  Sadok  or  Sadducus,  he  attempted  to  excite  a  sedition 
among  the  Jews,  but  was  destroyed  by  Quirinus,  at  that  time 
governor  of  Syria  and  Judaa. 

■1.  Judas  or  Judk,  one  of  the  ajjoslles,  also  called  Lebbcus  and 
'J'haddcus,  the  son  of  AIpha;ijs  and  Mary,  own  brother  of  James 
the  Less  and  cousin  of  our  Lord.  He  was  author  of  the  epistle 
wiiicli  bears  his  name ;  for  an  analysis  of  which,  as  well  as  a 
further  account  of  Jude,  sec  pp.  377,  378. 

n.  JiDAs  Maccaii.kus,  son  of  Mattathias,  whom  he  succeeded 
HI  the  oHicc  of  captain  of  the  Jews,  during  the  persecution  of 
."Vntiochus  Epiphanes.  (1  Mace.  iii.  1.)  After  performing  many 
heroic  and  glorious  actions,  he  at  length  fell  nobly  in  the  field  of 
battle,  in  an  engagement  with  the  Syrian  army  under  the  com- 
;nand  of  Bacchides,  the  general  of  Demetrius,  the  successor  of 
Antiochus.  (I  Mace.  ix.  18.) 

JuDOKs  of  the  Israelites,  powers  and  functions  of,  42.  Judges 
appointed  by  Moses,  powers  of,  ibid. 

JuDicATuuK  {Jt-u'ish),  courts  of,  and  proceedings  therein, 
64—57. 

Judicature  (Jioman),  account  of,  57 — 60. 

Julia,  a  female  Christian  at  Rome,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  wife  of  Philologus,  (Rom.  xvi.  15.)  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  she  was  a  frccd-woman  of  the  family  of  the  Caesars. 

Julius,  a  centurion  of  the  Augustan  cohort,  who  conducted 
Paul  to  Rome,  and  treated  the  apostle  with  great  courtesy  and 
humanity.  (Acts  xxvii.) 

JuNiAs  or  Ji^NiA,  a  Jewish  Christian,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  wife  of  Andronicus.   (Rom.  xvi.  7.) 

JupiTF.n,  the  supreme  god  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
He  had  a  temple  in  the  suburbs  of  Lystua,  (vihich  see). 

JuiiisDicTioN  of  Moses,  41,42.;  of  Joshua  and  the  judges, 
42. ;  of  the  kings,  42 — 46. 

JusTicK,  seat  of,  54. 

J  U  STICK. 

1.  The  surname  of  Joseph-Barsabas,  who  was  one  of  those 
nominated  to  be  an  ajmstle.  (Acts  i.  23.)    See  Barsabas. 

2.  A  (Christian  at  Corinth,  who  hospitably  received  Saint  Paul. 
(Acts  xviii.  7.) 

3.  Justus,  also  called  Jksus,  appears  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Jews  by  the  former  name,  and  to  the  Romans  by  the  latter. 
He  was  a  Jew  by  descent,  and  the  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Saint 
Paul.   (Col.  iv.  I'l.) 

J  YAH,  the  eighth  month  of  tlie  civil  year  of  the  Jews ;  and  the 
second  of  their  ecclesiastical  year.  For  a  notice  cf  the  festivals, 
vfec.  occuring  in  this  month,  see  p.  76. 


K\iiKSH,  Kai)ksii-Baiixk\,  or  En-Mishi-.h,  a  city  celebrated 
tor  stveral  events.  Here  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  died 
(Mum.  XX.  1.),  and  the  Israelites  murmured  against  God.  (xjvii. 
14.)  It  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  lv«;n  situated  about  25  miles  to  the  south  of  Hebron. 
But  U  Wells  is  of  opinion  that  the  Kadesh  in  the  wilderness 
ot  Z' ,  was  a  dilVercnt  place  from  Kadesh-Barnca  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran.  (Compare  Num.  xiii.  26.  and  Deut.  i.  19.)  Dr. 
Uightfoot,  however,  considers  them  as  one  and  the  same  place. 
In  the  fourth  century,  the  pretended  sepulchre  of  Miriam  was 
tihown. 

KAnMosiTEs,  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  who 
dwelt  bcyo-.)  the  Jordan,  to  the  east  of  Phoenicia,  about  Movmt 
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Lebanon.  (Gen.  xv.  19.)  I'hey  derived  their  name  from  theit 
eastern  situation. 

Kanaii,  Brook,  2G. 

Kahiotii  or  Keuioth,  a  town  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  25.)  Also,  a  town  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min. (Josh,  xviii.  28.)  Of  one  or  other  of  these  places,  the 
traitor  Judas  was  a  native.     See  Judas,  1. 

Kedah,  a  tribe  of  Arabian  nomades,  descend vl  from  Kedar, 
the  son  of  Ishmael.  (Gen.  xxv.  13.)  The  habits  of  the  Turco- 
mans, a  nomadic  tribe  who  infest  the  inland  portions  of  Asia 
Minor,  are  precisely  those  of  the  wandeiing  hordes  of  Kedar,  as 
described  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  their  black 
tents  would  fully  suit  the  simile  of  Solomon  (Song  i.  5).,  while 
their  pastoral  traffic  is  in  every  respect  that  adverted  to  in  Ezekiel 
(xxvii.  21.),  in  his  denunciations  of  destruction  against  Tyre 
(Emerson's  Letters  from  the  iEgean,  vol.  i.  p.  192.) 

Kkubon,  Kiukox,  or  Ckdiio.n,  Brook,  account  of,  26. 

Kesites,  a  Canaanitish  people,  who,  according  to  1  Sam.  xv. 
6.,  compared  with  Num.  xxiv.  20,  21.,  dwelt  among  the  Amale- 
kites.  According  to  Judg.  i.  16.  iv.  11.,  they  appear  to  have 
been  descended  from  Hobab  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses. 

Kenizzites,  an  ancient  Canaanitish  people,  who  may  have 
been  descended  from  Kenaz,  a  grandson  of  Esau.  Their  place 
of  residence  cannot  now  be  determined.  (Gen.  xv.  19.  Num. 
xxxii.  12.) 

Ketuiiah,  the  second  wife  of  Abraham,  who  married  her  after 
the  death  of  Sarah ;  she  bore  him  six  sons.  (Gen.  xxv.) 

Kings,  person  of,  sacred,  44.  Their  powers,  functions,  and 
revenues,  43 — 46. 

KixoDo.Ms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  17.  Latent  causes  of  the 
schism  between,  48.  Causes  of  the  longer  duration  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  49. 

KiH  (or  Cyrus),  a  river  to  the  banks  or  vicinity  of  which 
Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Aesyria,  sent  the  principal  inhabitanU  of 
Syria,  whom  he  had  taken  captive.  (2  Kings  xvi.  9.)  At  present 
it  is  called  Kur  by  the  Russians,  and  Kier  by  the  Persians :  it 
unites  its  waters  to  the  Aras  or  Araxes,  and  empties  itself  into 
the  Caspian  Sea,  under  the  30th  degree  of  north  latitude.  A 
people  of  foreign  aspect,  called  Usbecks,  dwell  there  to  this  time, 
who  (Prof.  Jahn  thinks)  may  be  the  descendants  of  these  cap- 
tives. (Hist,  of  Heb.  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  p.  140.) 

KiR-H£RES.     See  Rabbath-Ammon. 

Kirjath  or  Kihioth  (nnp),  a  Hebrew  word  denoting  a  city 
There  was  a  place  of  this  name  in  the  canton  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. (Josh,  xviii.  28.) 

The  following  proper  names  of  cities  are  compounded  of  it ; 
viz. 

1.  Kirjath-Aim,  or  the  Double  City. 

(1.)  The  proper  name  of  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben. 
(Num.  xxxii.  37.  Josh.  xiii.  19.)  It  was  afterwards  pos- 
sessed by  the  Moabites.       (Jer.  xlviii.  1.  3.  Ezek.  xxv.  9.) 

(2.)  A  city  in  the  canton  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  (1  Chron. 
vi.  61.) 

2.  Kirjath-Arba,  or  the  City  of  ^rba :  an  ancient  name 
of  Hebrox,  which  see  in  p.  427. 

3.  Kirjath-Huzoth,  or  the  Ciiy  of  Streets,  a  royal  city  of 
Balak  king  of  Moab.     (Num.  xxii.  39.) 

4.  Kirjath-Jearim,  or  the  City  of  Forests,  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Here 
the  ark  was  lodged  for  many  years  in  the  house  of  Aminadab, 
until  David  removed  it  to  Jerusalem.  Urijah  the  prophet  was  a 
native  of  this  place.  (Josh.  ix.  17.  xviii.  5.  Judg.  xviii.  12.  I 
Sam.  vi.  21.  1  Chron.  xfii.  6.) 

5.  Kirjath-Saxsaii,  or  the  City  of  the  Lav,  was  a  city  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah.     (Josh.  xv.  49.) 

6.  Kirjath-Sepher,  or  the  City  of  Writing,  otherwise  called 
Debir  ;  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  was  captured  from 
the  Canaanites  by  Othniel.  (Josh,  x v.  15,  16.  Judg.  i.  10 — 13.) 
Concerning  the  import  of  its  name  there  is  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion ;  some  supposing  it  to  have  been  a  seat  of  learning,  while 
others,  from  Debir  signifying  an  oracle,  imagine  that  it  was  a 
seminary  for  the  education  of  priests. 

KisH,  the  son  of  Abdiel,  who  was  also  called  Ner,  and  tke 
father  of  Saul,  of  an  obscure  family  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
was  both  a  shepherd  and  a  warrior,  conformably  to  the  custom 
of  those  ancient  times.  The  Scripture  eulogizes  his  valour. 
He  sent  his  son  in  pursuit  of  some  lost  asses,  and  he  returned  Xn 
his  father  the  first  king  of  Israel.  ( 1  Chron.  viiL  30.  ix.  39.  1 
Sam.  xiv.  51.  ix.  1.  and  x.  2.) 

KisHoiT,  Brook,  notice  of,  26. 
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KwEADiNG-TROCGHs  of  the  Israelit'!3,  154. 

KoHATH,  the  son  of  Levi.  (Gen.  xlvi.  1 1.)  He  was  the  head 
of  the  Kohathites,  who  were  appointed  to  carry  the  ark  and 
sacred  vessels  of  the  tabernacle,  during  the  marches  of  the  Israel- 
ites.    (Num.  iv.  1 — 15.) 

KoTiAH,  the  son  of  Izhar,  and  grandson  of  Levi,  who  conspired 
against  Moses.  (Exod.  vi.  21.  Num.  xvi.)  From  him  were 
descended  the  sons  of  Korah,  a  Iie\  itical  family  of  singers,  whom 
David  appointed  to  guard  the  doors  of  the  temple.  (1  Chron. 
ix.  19.)  Eleven  psalms  are  i  scribed  "  for  the  sons  of  Korah  ;" 
on  the  probable  iinport  of  which  title,  see  p.  239. 

KonBAjf,  nature  of,  119. 


Laaan,  the  son  of  Bethuel,  grandson  of  Nahor,  brother  to 
Rtbekah,  and  father  of  Rachel  and  Leah.  (Gen.  xxviii.) — Also 
ihe  name  of  a  place  beyond  the  Jordan,  in  the  plains  of  Moab ; 
it  is  otherwise  unknown.     (iJeut.  i.  1.) 

Lakes  in  the  Holy  Land,  account  of,  26 — 28. 

Lamb,  Paschal,  ceremonies  of  offering,  &c.  See  pp.  123 — 126. 

Lamentations  for  the  dead,  account  of,  199,  200. 

Land-Surveting,  not  unknown  to  the  Jews,  187. 

Laodicea,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  about  forty-two  miles  to  the 
south  of  Ephesus,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Colossae  and  Hierapolis. 
Its  earlier  name  was  Diospolis  or  Csesarea,  but  after  being  en- 
larged by  Antiochus  II.  it  was  called  Laodicea  in  honour  of  his 
wife  Laodice.  This  city  was  often  damaged  by  earthquakes, 
and  restored  either  by  the  opulence  of  its  inhabitants,  or  by  the 
munificence  of  the  Roman  emperors.  From  the  researches  of 
modern  travellers  it  appears  to  have  been  seated  on  a  volcanic 
nill,  of  moderate  height,  but  of  considerable  extent.  Its  ruins 
attest  that  it  was  large,  opulent,  and  splendid ;  and  there  are  still 
to  be  seen  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  an  aqueduct,  and 
many  other  buildings.  In  the  primitive  times  of  Christianity,  as 
appears  from  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  in  which 
the  Laodiceans  are  frequently  mentioned,  this  place  possessed  a 
flourishing  church.  But  the  doom  of  Laodicea  seems  to  have 
been  more  severe  and  terrible  than  that  of  the  other  six  apoca- 
lyptic churches  :  and  its  present  condition  is  in  striking  con- 
formity with  the  rebukes  and  threatenings  of  God.  Not  a  single 
Christian  resides  at  Laodicea !  It  is  even  more  solitary  than 
Ephesus :  the  latter  has  a  prospect  of  a  rolling  sea,  or  a  whiten- 
ing sail,  to  enliven  its  decay  ;  the  former  sits  in  widowed  loneli- 
ness. Its  temples  are  desolate ;  the  stately  edifices  of  ancient 
Laodicea  are  now  peopled  with  wolves  and  jackals.  The  prayers 
of  the  mosque  are  the  only  prayers  heard  near  the  still  splendid 
ruins  of  the  city,  on  which  the  prophetic  denunciation  seems  to 
have  been  fully  executed,  in  its  utter  rejection  as  a  church.  "  Its 
crime  was  pride ;  its  punishment  desolation.  The  threatening 
is  accomplished :  it  now  stands  rejected  of  God  and  deserted  by 
men  ;  its  glory  a  ruin  ;  its  name  a  reproach."  (Hartley's  Visit 
to  the  Apocalyptic  Churches,  in  1826.  Mission.  Register,  July, 
1827,  p.  296.  Arundell's  Visit  to  the  Seven  Churches,  pp.  84 — 
90.     Emerson's  Letters  from  the  iEgean,  vol.  i.  pp.  180.  219.) 

LASiEA,  a  maritime  city  of  Crete  (Acts  xxvii.  8.),  which  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  ancient  geographers.  Its  exact 
site  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

Law  and  the  Prophets,  tables  of  the  sections  of,  as  read  in 
the  Jewish  synagogues,  105.  The  Mosaic  law  perverted  by  the 
Pharisees,  144,  145. 

Laws,  how  promulgated,  47,  48. 

Lawyers  ''Jewish),  account  of,  146. 

Lazarus. 

1.  The  brother  of  Martha  and  Mary,  whom  Jesus  loved,  and 
miraculously  raised  him  from  the  dead.  For  an  examination  of 
the  circumstances  of  this  miracle,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  105,  106. 

2.  The  name  of  a  person  introduced  by  Jesus  into  a  very 
instructive  narrative  or  parable,  to  represent  the  poor  and  dis- 
tressed in  this  world.     (Luke  xvi.  19 — 25.) 

Lkah,  the  daughter  of  Laban,  and  the  wife  of  Jacob,  on  whom 
her  father  imposed  her  in  lieu  of  Rachel.     (Gen.  xxix.) 

Lebanon  (Mount),  account  of,  29,  30. 

Lebb;ecs,  a  proper  name  of  the  apostle  Jude,  who  was  also 
called  Thaddeus.     (Matt.  x.  3.) 

Legal  Proceedings  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  55 — 57. 

Legions  (Roman),  notice  of,  92. 

Lepiiobt. (Disease of).  Symptoms  and  treatm^ntof,  195,  196 
Panfication  of  lepers,  1 34.     Leprosy  of  clothes  and  houses,  ibid. 

Lkttkrs  or  Epistles,  form  of,  183. 
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Levi. 

1.  The  third  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah.  (Gen.  xxix.  34.)  He 
is  known  only  as  having  participated  in  the  revenge  of  Simeon 
against  the  Shechemites,  for  the  violation  of  Dinal.  (xxxiv.  25.), 
and  for  having  given  his  name  to  the  tribe  that  was  set  apart  for 
the  priesthood  and  worship  of  God.  For  the  functions,  &c.  (if 
the  Levites,  see  pp.  Ill,  112. 

2.  One  of  the  twelve  apostles,  also  called  Matthew.  Sep 
p.  436.  infra. 

Levies,  Military,  how  raised,  84. 
LiPi-RTiNES,  account  of,  103.  109.  I.  80, 
Libya,  among  the  Greeks,  was  used  as  another  name  for 
Africa,  as  it  imports  a  part  of  it.  It  was  divided  into  Libya  Inte- 
rior and  Exterior :  but  the  Libya  mentioned  by  Saint  Luke 
(Acts  ii.  10.)  is  that  by  Ptolemy  called  Libya  Cyrenaica  :  and 
by  Pliny  Rentapolitana  Regio,  from  its  five  chief  cities,  viz.  Be- 
renice, ArsiniJe,  Ptolemais,  Apollonia,  and  Cyrcne.  It  is  noted 
in  the  Old  Testament  for  its  chariots  and  horses  used  in  fight. 
(2  Chron.  xvi.  8.)  But  it  is  mentioned  by  Saint  Luke,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Jews,  who,  living  in  such  vast  numbers  in  Alexan- 
dria that  50,000  of  them  were  slain  at  one  time,  may  well  be 
thought  to  have  had  some  colonies  and  proselytes  in  this  neigh- 
bouring country. 

LiFE-GuARDs  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  47. 

Linus,  a  disciple  whose  salutation  Saint  Paul  addresses  to 
Timothy.  (2  Tim.  iv.  21.)  He  is  commonly  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  bishop  of  Rome. 

Literature  of  the  Jews,  184 — 187. 
Liter,  divination  by  the  inspection  of,  143. 
Locusts,  natural  history  of,  and  of  their  devastations,  39. 
Were  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  ibid. 

Lois,  a  Christian  matron,  and  the  grandmother  of  Timothy, 
of  whose  faith  the  apostle  speaks  with  great  commendation. 
(2  Tim.  i.  5.) 

Lord's  Prater,  collected  out  of  Jewish  Euchologies,  132. 
Lord's  Supper,  points  of  resemblance  between,  and  the  Pass- 
over, 123 — 126.      It  is  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the   vicarious 
atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  I.  61. 

Lot,  the  son  of  Haran  and  nephew  of  Abraham ;  after  sepa 
rating  from  whom,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  their  catlle,  hi 
chose  the  city  of  Sodom  for  his  abode.  On  its  destruction  Lol 
and  his  two  daughters  escaped  with  their  lives  ;  but  his  wife 
looking  back,  perished.  (Gen.  xix.  Luke  xvii.  28.)  The  Mo 
abites  and  Ammonites  descended  from  Lot. 

Lots,  when  used  judicially,  122.  Notice  of  the  Feast  of  Lots 
320,  321. 

LuBiM,  the  Libyans.     (2  Chron.  xii.  3.  xvi.  8.  Nah.  iii.  9.) 

Lucius,  a  Cyrenian,  one  of  the  prophets  or  teachers  of  th 

Christian  church  at  Antioch.   (Acts  iii.  1.  Rom.  xvi.  21.)  By  somt 

he  has  been  erroneously  confounded  with  the  evangelist  Luke. 

LuD,  the  fourth  son  of  Shern,  whose  descendants  peopled  the 

province  of  LxDiA.     (Gen.  x.  22.) 

LuniM,  a  people  of  Africa,  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture: 
probably  the  Ethiopians  or  Abyssinians. 

Luke  (Acvu-z;,  contracted  from  the  Latin  Lucanus),  was  a 
Gentile  proselyte  who  had  embraced  Christianity.  He  was  the 
friend  and  companion  of  St.  Paul  in  most  of  his  journeys,  and 
wrote  the  Gospel  that  bears  his  name,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  for  analyses  of  which,  see  pp.  307—313.318—321. 
Ltcanturopt,  the  malady  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  196,  197. 
Lycaonia  (Acts  xiv.  6.),  a  province  in  Asia  Minor,  acco  nted 
the  southern  part  of  Cappadocia,  having  Isauria  on  the  vest, 
Armenia  Minor  on  the  east,  and  Cilicia  on  the  south.  It(  -hief 
cities  are  all  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  viz.  Iconium,  I  stra 
and  Derbc,  They  spake  (ver.  11.)  in  the  Lycaoniaii  ir  ^ue, 
which  is  generally  understood  to  have  been  a  corrupt  Gre«  ,  in 
termingled  with  many  Syriac  words :  but  Jablonski  suppo  is  it 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Assyrian  tongue.  Why  ihej 
were  disposed  to  worship  Paul  and  Barnabas,  140.  Paul  s,  ad- 
dress to  them  illustrated,  326. 

Lydda,  which  in  later  times  was  called  Diospolis,  and  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Loudd,  was  a  large  village,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Josrphus,  little  inferior  to  a  city  f"'  its  size.  This  place 
is  celebrated  in  the  Acts  of  the  ApostIp«  for  the  miraculous  cure 
of  Eneas  by  the  apostle  Peter  ( Act.3  i-v.  "^2.  34.)  :  it  was  situated 
at  no  great  distance  from  Joppa  (ix.  38.).  on  the  way  from  the 
latter  place  to  Jerusalem.  The  soil  of  the  surrounding  country 
is  said  to  be  very  rich. 

Lydia,  a  woman  of  Thyatira,  who  traded  in  purple  clothe 
for  which  that  place  was  celebrated.     She  was  a  Jewish  prow 
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lyte,  of  a  sincere  and  pious  character,  and  prompt  in  acknow- 
ledgini?  and  professing  the  truth.  Hhc  was  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith  in  coiisetjuencc  of  the  jjrcaching  of  8;iint  Paul. 
(Acts  xvi.  14.  40.)  Coquorcl  and  otiicrs  suppose  that  Lydia,  in 
this  place,  is  merely  a  pi'.tronymic  appellation,  that  is,  a  Lydian 
woman  ; — most  probably  from  the  circumstance  of  Thyatira  being 
nituated  on  the  confines  of  Lydia,  a  province  on  the  western 
:'oast  of  Asia  Minor. 

LvsTHA,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  miracu- 
lous cure  there  wrought  upon  the  lame  man,  which  made  the 
Lycaonians  think  the  gods  were  corae  down  to  them  in  the  like- 
ness of  men  (Acts  xiv.  10,  11.),  and  also  for  the  circumcision  of 
Timothy,  (xvi.  1.) 


Maacah  or  Maachaii.  See  Ahkl-Betii-Maachaii,  pp.  401, 
402. 

Maccaiiees,  government  of,  .50.  Origin  of  their  name,  .50. 
note. 

Macedonia,  a  province  of  Greece,  formerly  called  .^mathia; 
and  from  the  kings  of  Macedon,  Macedonia.  It  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  mountains  of  Hasmus,  on  the  south  by  Epi- 
rus  and  Achaia,  on  the  oast  by  the  ^Egean,  on  the  west  by  the 
Ionian  and  Adriatic  Seas;  and  it  is  celebrated  in  all  histories  for 
being  the  third  kingdom,  which,  -ondcr  Alexander  the  Great,  ob- 
tained the  empire  of  the  world,  aixi  bad  under  it  150  nations. 
To  this  country,  whose  metropolis  was  then  Thessalonica,  Saint 
Paul  was  called  by  a  vision  (Acts  xvi.  9.);  and  the  churches, 
by  him  planted  in  it,  are  celebrated  for  their  great  charity,  and 
ready  contribution  to  the  distressed  Jews  in  Judaea  (2  Cor.  viii. 
ix.),  when  they  themselves  lay  under  the  extrcmest  poverty. 

MachjEHus,  a  city  and  fortress  east  of  the  Jordan,  between 
six  and  nine  miles  fro.m  that  river,  and  not  far  from  its  mouth. 
Here  John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned,  and  subsequently  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Herod  Antipas.  (Matt.  ix.  2.  xiv.  3 — 12.)  This 
place  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  New  Testament. 

Machpelaii,  the  name  of  the  cave  purchased  by  Abraham  of 
Ephron  the  Hittite,  for  a  burial  place  for  his  wife  Sarah.  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  8.)  This  cave  has  been  covered  by  the  Turks,  "by  a 
large  and  ancient  uiosque;  and  all  around  the  soil  is  held  invio- 
lable. The  case  is  in  the  middle  of  the  interior  of  the  edifice; 
its  dark  snd  deep  entrance  only  is  visible,  and  it  is  rarely  entered. 

'l"he  cave  is  said  by  the  Turks  to  be  deep  and  very  spa- 

ciuis,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  that  the  resting-places  of  the 
;.atriarchs  still  exist,  and  are  plainly  to  be  discerned."  (Game's 
Recollections  of  the  East,  pp.  158,'  159.) 

Ma(;i)ai.a,  a  city  and  territory  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake 
of  (iennesaret,  not  far  from  Capernaum  and  Gamala ;  it  is  sup- 
I)osed  to  have  contained  within  its  precincts  Dalmanutha  ;  hence, 
while  Matthew  says  (xv.  39),  Christ  came  into  the  coasts  of 
.Maff/hda,  St.  Mark  says  more  particularly  (viii.  10.),  that  he 
Clime  into  the  parts  of  Dalmamitha. 

Magi,  an  appellation  given  among  the  Persians  to  priests, 
wise  men,  philosophers,  and  others  who  devoted  themselves  to 
the  study  of  the  moral  and  physical  sciences,  and  who  particu- 
larly cultivated  astrology  and  medicine.  They  enjoyed  the  highest 
consideration.  The  ivise  men  from  the  east,  who  came  to  wor- 
ship the  infant  Messiah,  were  philosophers  of  this  description ; 
according  to  some,  they  came  from  Persia,  or,  in  the  opinion  of 
otiicrs,  from  Aral)ia,  as  the  precious  gums  which  they  offered 
were  the  proiluctions  of  Arabia. 

Maoic,  prevalence  of,    143. 

M.\(;isi-uatks,  persons  of,  sacred,  44.  Crimes  against  them, 
how  punished  among  the  Jews,  62.  Magistrates  under  the  Jewish 
monarchy,  47. 

Mahoo.     See  Gor.,  p.  426. 

Mam  AN  AIM,  a  city  beyond  the  Jordan  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  near 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh ;  it  was  assigned  to  the  Levites.  (Josh, 
xiii.  26.  30.  xxi.  38.)  Here  two  hosts  or  camps  of  angels  met 
lacob  (Gen.  xxxii.  2.).  whence  the  name  is  derived. ^^ 

Malaciii,  the  last  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  For  an  ac- 
TOunt  of  him,  and  an  analysis  of  his  predictions,  see  pp.  288,  289. 

Malchts,  a  servant  of  Caiaphas  the  high-priest,  whose  name 
St  John  has  very  naturally  preserved,  since  he  was  acquainted 
with  Caiaphas.  Malchus  was  one  of  the  company  that  was  com- 
manded to  seize  Christ  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  :  Peter  cut 
off  his  right  ear,  which  was  instantly  restored  and  the  woimd 
healed  by  the  omnipotent  touch  of  Jesus,  who  thus  conferred 
upon  hirn  a  signal  benefit  at  a  most  critical  time.  The  miracu- 
lous healing  of  Malchus  presents  a  union  of  justice,  power,  and 
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goodness;  and  could  not  fail  to  convince  the  apostles  of  th 
truth  of  our  Lord's  declaration,  that  no  man  could  Uike  his  life 
from  him,  and  that  he  could  lay  it  down  and  resume  it  a-^ain. 
(John  X.  17.)  It  has  indeed  been  a^ked,  how  such  a  miracle 
made  so  little  impression  upon  the  comjiany  which  Juda.i  c(;n- 
ducted.  The  reply  is  easy.  The  wh.>le  transaction  look  plact 
in  an  instant.  Peter  struck  Malchus  with  a  sword.  Jesus  stood 
still,  with  one  hand  stopped  the  apostle,  and  with  the  other 
healed  the  servant ;  while  those  who  were  present,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  by  the  pale  light  of  torches,  scjircely  had  time 
to  perceive  what  was  passing. 

Malice,  crimes  of,  how  punished,  64. 

Malta.     See  Melita,  p.  436.  infra. 

Mamiie,  Valley  of,  notice  of,  31. 

Maxaen,  the  name  of  a  person  who  was  educated  with  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  (Acts  xiii.  1.)  Perhaps  he  w  "s  the  son  of  that  Ma- 
naem  {Mu.yji),/ji:()  mentioned  by  Josephu'^,  who  predicted  the 
future  greatness  of  Herod.   (AnU  Jud.  1.  ■iv.  c.  10.  §  5.) 

Manasseh. 

1.  The  eldest  son  of  Joseph ;  who,  being  adopted  by  his  grand 
father,  inherited  equally  with  the  sons  of  Jacob.  (Gen.  xlviii.) 
For  the  limits  of  the  territory  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
see  pp.  16,  17. 

2.  Manasseh,  the  fourteenth  king  of  Judah,  succeeded  his 
father  Hezekiah,  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  years.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  most  probably  misled  by  the  profligate  counsel's 
of  those  who  detested  the  reformation  introduced  by  tJie  pious 
Hezekiah,  Manasseh  was  a  most  wicked  and  idolatroiLs  prince ; 
and  for  his  various  crimes  was  carried  captive  into  Babylon,  about 
the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign.  But,  upon  his  penitent 
confession  of  his  sins,  he  was  delivered  out  of  captivity  and  re- 
stored to  his  country  (it  has  been  conjectured  after  about  a  year's 
absence),  perhaps  in  consequence  of  some  revolution  in  the  As- 
syrian empire.  The  remainder  of  his  life  and  reign  was  as  ex 
emplary  as  its  commencement  had  been  inauspicious  and  profli- 
gate.  The  worship  of  God  was  restored ;  the  fortifications  of 
Jerusalem  were  repaired  and  strengthened  ;  and  military  officers 
were  placed  in  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah.   (2  Chron,  xxxiii.'' 

Man-slacghteu,  punishment  of,  63. 

Man-stealing,  punishment  of,  03. 

Manures  of  the  Jews,  notice  of,  176,  177. 

Mauaii,  a  place  in  the  desert  of  Arabia,  so  called  from  the  bit- 
terness of  its  waters.  When  the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt, 
on  their  arrival  in  the  wilderness  of  Etham,  they  found  the  water 
so  bitter  that  neither  themselves  nor  their  cattle  could  drink  it; 
on  which  account  they  gave  the  name  of  Marah  or  bitterness  to 
this  encampment.  (Exod.  xv.  23.  Num.  xxxiii.  8.)  Most  tra- 
vellers attest  that  there  are  several  bitter  fountains  not  far  from 
the  ivCil  Sea ;  and  Dr.  Shaw  fixes  these  waters  at  Corondel,  a 
place  where  there  is  still  a  small  rill,  which,  unless  it  be  dilute<l 
by  dews  and  rain,  still  continues  to  be  brackish.  (Travels,  vol.  i, 
p.  104.)  A  later  traveller,  who  visited  this  region  a  century  after 
Dr.  S.,  describing  these  waters,  says,  that  "  the  Pool  of  Marah 
is  of  a  circular  form,  about  sixty  feet  round  :  it  gushes  forth  from 
a  rock  at  the  foot  of  a  barren  mountain,  and  one  or  two  palm 
trees  spread  their  shade  over  it.  This  pool,  the  only  one  found 
for  a  great  distance  around,  in  spite  of  its  clear  and  tempting 
appearance,  is  brackish  and  bitter  to  the  taste,  offering  one  of  the 
greatest  disappointments  to  the  weary  traveller,  whose  thirsl 
indeed  may  be  quenched,  though  the  hope  of  a  sweet  and  deli- 
cious draught  is  baffled."  (Game's  Recollections  of  the  East, 
p.  348.) 

Maresha,  a  fenced  city  in  the  plain  of  the  tribe  of  Judali 
(Josh.  XV.  44.)  Jerome  and  Eusebius  call  it  Morasthi.  The 
prophet  Micah  was  a  native  of  this  city,  near  which  was  fough' 
the  memorable  l)altlc  between  Zerah  king  of  Cush  or  Ethiopia, 
and  Asa  khvj;  of  Judah,  who  obtained  a  most  signal  victory. 
(2  Chron.  xiv.  8— 10.) 

Mark,  or  John-Mark,  the  author  of  the  second  Gospel,  vi-a^ 
the  nephew  of  Bariial)as,  and  also  the  companion  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  in  their  journey  through  Greece  (Acts  xiii.  5.  Col.  iv. 
11.),  and  afterwards  of  Barnabas  alone.  (Acts  xv.  37.  39.)  He 
afterwards  accompanied  Peter.  (1  Pet  v.  13.)  As  he  was  the 
son  of  that  Mary,  at  whose  house  in  Jerusalem  the  apostles  were 
accustomed  to  meet,  it  has  been  conjectured,  with  great  proba- 
bihty,  that  he  was  particularly  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  by  Peter,  who  therefore  terms  hiii)  his  .son.  (1  Tim.  v.  13 
compared  with  1  Tim.  i.  2.  and  2  Tim.  i.  2.)  For  a  furtlier  a# 
count  of  Mark  and  of  his  Gospel,  see  pp.  304 — 307. 

Markets,  where  held,  155. 
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Mahkiaoks  of  the  Jews,  cercmoni'^s  of,  IbU — 1 62.  Howdis- 
s.jlved,  162,  163. 

Mautha,  the  sister  of  that  Lazarus  who  was  raised  from  the 
(lead  by  Jesus  Christ.  (Luke  x.  38.  40.  41.  John  xi.  I,  &c. 
v:(.  2.) 

Maut,  the  name  of  several  women   mentioned  in   the  New 

1.  The  Virgin-mother  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ: 
hhewas  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  royal  house  of  David, 
ae  also  was  her  husband  Joseph.  After  the  crucifixion  of  Christ, 
who  had  commended  her  to  the  filial  care  of  John,  she  found  an 
asylicn  in  the  house  of  the  beloved  apostle ;  and  when  the  dis- 
ciples and  apostles  were  met  together  in  an  upper  room,  »b^ 
united  with  them  in  prayer.  (John  xix.  25.  27.  Acts  i.  if..) 
The  time,  place,  and  circumstances  of  her  death  are  uncertain. 

2.  A  woman  of  Magdala  is  supposed  to  be  the  same,  out  of 
whom  Christ  expelled  seven  demons.  (Luke  vii.  36,  37.",  She 
was  one  of  those  who  followed  him  and  contributed  to  hiu  main- 
tenance. 

3.  One  of  the  sisters  of  Lazarus.    (Luke  x.  39 — 42.    John 

ti.  1,  &c.) 

4.  The  mother  of  James  the  Less  and  of  Joses :  slie  was 
si.ster  to  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  was  the  wife  of  Alpheus  or 
Olopas.  (Matt,  xxvii.  56.61.  xxviii.  I.  Mark  xv.  40.  47.  xvi.  1. 
John  xix.  25.) 

5.  The  mother  of  the  evangelist  Mark,  at  whose  house  the 
Christians  in  Jerusalem  were  wont  to  convene.   (Acts  xi.  12.) 

6.  Mary,  an  unknown  disciple  resident  at  Rome,  to  whom  St. 
Paul  sent  his  salutation,  with  this  eulogy— she  bestowed  much 
Uiboicr  on  us  (Rom.  xvi.  6.),  or,  on  tou,  according  to  the  Alex- 
andrian and  other  MSS.,  and  the  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  Coptic,  and 
Arabic  versions.  It  is,  therefore,  uncertain,  whether  the  apostle 
bore  speaks  of  services  actually  rendered  to  himself,  or  to  the 
h'^lievers  at  Kome. 

Matthew,  also  called  Lr.vi,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  was  a  col- 
lector of  the  imposts  when  our  Saviour  called  him  to  follow  him 
»nd  be  an  apostle.  He  wrote  the  first  Gospel ;  for  an  account  of 
which,  see  pp.  295 — 304. 

Matthias,  one  of  the  disciples  who  was  chosen  by  lot  to  fill 
up  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  traitorous  apostle 
ludas  Iscariot.  (Acts  i.  23.  26.)  Of  his  sub.sequent  labours 
and  history,  nothing  certain  is  known. 

Measures  of  the  Jews  and  other  nations  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  tables  of,  394. 

Meat-Offerings,  notice  of,  119. 
Mechanic  Arts  of  the  Jews,  187. 

Medeba,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  situated  in  a  plain  of 
the  same  name.  (Num.  xxi.  30.  Josh.  xiii.  9.  16.)  According 
to  Eusebius,  it  was  not  far  from  Heshbon.  Here  Joab  gained  a 
memorable  victory  over  the  Ammonites  and  Syrians.  (1  Chron. 
xix.  7 — 14.)  According  to  Isa.  xv.  2.  it  afterwards  belonged  to 
Moab. 

Media  (Acts  ii.  9.)  was  a  vast  region  of  Asia,  having  on  the 
north  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  west  Armenia  and  Assyria,  on 
the  south  Persia,  on  the  east  Hyrcania  and  Parthia.  It  had  its 
name  from  Madai  the  son  of  Japhet,  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  2. 
In  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  Jews  were  carried  captive  into 
Assyria,  and  placed  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes.  (2  Kings  xvii. 
ti.  and  xviii.  1 1.)  Hence  we  find  many  of  them  and  their  prose- 
lytes at  Jerusalem,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  the  apostles. 
The  Medes  or  Medians  were  subject  to  the  As.syrian  monarchs 
until  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus.  Arbaces  conspired  against  him, 
compelled  him  to  burn  himself  in  Nineveh,  and  restored  the 
Medes  to  liberty,  a.  m.  3257,  b.  c.  747.  He  is  considered  as  tho 
founder  of  the  Median  monarchy,  to  which  Justin  a-ssigns  a  du- 
ration of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  but  Herodotus  only  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years.  (Justin.  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  ed.  Bipont. 
Herod,  lib.  i.  cc.  95—107.  cd.  Oxon.  1809.)  The  last-mentioned 
historian  has  recorded  the  names  of  only  four  Median  sovereigns, 
vLe.  Dejoces,  Phraortes,  Cyaxares,  and  Astyages.  Diodorus  Si- 
Culus  (Hb.  ii.  c.  32.  edit.  Bipont.)  enumerates  ten  kings ;  Euse- 
bius and  Syncellus,  eight.  Herodotus,  however,  acknowledges 
that  the  Medes  had  enjoyed  their  liberty  for  some  time  before 
they  elected  Dejoces  to  be  their  king,  a.  m.  3294,  b.  c.  710.  He 
caused  the  city  of  Ecbatana  to  be  built,  and  is  said  to  have 
feigned  fifty-three  y  ars.  Phraortes  his  successor  subjugated  the 
Persians  to  the  Median  empire,  and  reigned  twenty-two  years, 
a.  m.  3347 — 3369,  b.  c.  657 — 635.  Phraortes  was  succeeded 
by  Cyaxares,  who  took  Nineveh,  and  considerably  enlarged  the 
Vfediaii  empire,  a.  m.  3369—3409,   b.  c.  626—595.     His  son 


and  successor  Astyages  reigned  thirty-live  years,  a.  m.  3409— 
3444,  B.  c.  595 — 560.  No  particulars  of  his  reign,  however 
are  recorded  by  profane  historians,  excepting  his  repulsing  aii 
invasion  of  his  territories  made  by  the  Babylonian  under  Evil- 
merodah,  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  On  the  death  of  Asty- 
ages, the  crown  devolved  on  his  son  Cyaxares  II.,  whom  the 
Scriptures  call  Darius  the  Mede,  a.  m.  3444,  m,  c,  560.  Media 
is  now  called  Irak  Adjami,  and  forms  (as  it  also  anciently  did 
form)  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia. 

Medicine,  state  of,  among  the  Jews,  194 — 197. 
Meoiterrankan  Sea,  28.  Plain  of,  33. 
Megiddo,  a  fortified  town  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  in  the 
t/rritory  of  Issachar;  it  was  formerly  a  royal  city  of  the  Ca- 
naanites.  The  Water  of  Megiddo  (Judg.  v.  19.)  is  conjectured 
by  Prof.  Gesenius  to  be  the  river  Kishon.  Compare  Judg.  v.  21. 
and  iv.  13. 

Melchisedek,  king  of  Salem  (which  was  afterwards  called 
Jerusalem),  a  contemporary  of  Abraham,  whom  he  met  with 
refreshments  on  his  return  from  the  pursuit  of  Cherdorlaomer 
and  his  allies.  (Gen.  xiv.)  After  the  manner  of  the  patriarchal 
ages,  he  appears,  as  the  head  of  his  tribe  or  family,  to  have  dis- 
charged the  functions  of  priest,  and  to  have  offered  sacrifices  to 
the  true  God.  By  paying  him  tithes  Abraham  acknowledged 
him  to  be  a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God.  In  Heb.  vii.  St.  Paul 
exhibits  the  resemblance  between  Melchisedek  as  the  type  and 
Jesus  Christ  the  antitype. 

Melcom,  an  Ammonitish  idol.  See  p.  137. 
Melita,  or  Malta,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on 
which  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  were  wrecked.  (Acts 
xxviii.  1.)  Mr.  Bryant,  Dr.  Hales,  and  some  other  eminent 
critics  and  commentators,  have  endeavoured  to  -show  that  this 
island  was  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum, — the 
same  which  is  now  called  Mcleda.  That  Malta  is  the  island 
intended  by  St.  Luke  will  be  evident  from  the  following  con 
siderations: — The  apostle  left  the  island  in  a  shij)  of  Alexandria, 
which  had  wintered  there,  on  her  voyage  to  Italy  ;  and  after 
touching  at  Syracuse  and  Rhegium,  landed  at  Puteoli,  thus  sail- 
ing in  a  direct  course.  The  other  Melita  would  be  far  out  of 
the  usual  track  from  Alexandria  to  Italy ;  and,  in  sailing  from  it 
to  Rhegium,  Syracuse  also  would  be  out  of  the  direct  course 
The  fact,  that  the  vessel  was  tossed  all  night  before  the  ship- 
wreck in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  does  not  militate  against  the  proba- 
bility of  its  afterwards  being  driven  upon  Malta;  because  the 
name  Adhia  (see  page  403.)  was  applied  to  the  whole  Ionian 
Sea,  which  lay  between  Sicily  and  Greece.  (Robinson's  Lexi 
con,  voce  Msajtx.) 

Memorials  of  events,  account  of,  79,  80. 
Memphis.     See  Noph,  p.  440.  infra. 

Menahem,  the  sixteenth  king  of  Israel :  he  murdered  the 
usurper  Shallum,  and  in  his  turn  usurped  the  throne.  He  was 
a  wicked  and  cruel  prince,  who  followed  the  impious  example 
of  Jeroboam  I.     He  died  after  reigning  about  ten  years. 

Meni,  or  the  Moon  ;  a  Syrian  idol,  worshipped  in  Palestine 
during  the  time  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.     See  p.  137. 

Mephieosheth,  a  son  of  Jonathan,  whom  David  took  undei 
his  protection,  when  he  was  peaceably  seated  on  his  throne. 

Mercuuy.  in  heathen  mythology,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Maia.  He  was  the  fabled  patron  of  eloquence  (on  which  account 
the  people  of  Lystra  supposed  Paul  to  be  Mercury  in  disguise, 
Acts  xiv.  12.),  the  god  of  travellers,  shepherds,  &c.  &c.,  and  th« 
conductor  of  the  souls  of  the  dead  into  the  infernal  regions. 

Mebibah,  the  name  of  a  spring  in  the  de.sert  of  Sin,  where 
the  Israelites  contended  against  God.  (Num.  xx.  13.  24.)  See 
Rephidim. 

Merodacii,  the  name  of  an  idol  of  the  Babylonians.     Lowth 
and  other  commentators  (on  Jer.  i.  2.)  suppose  him  to  have  been 
an  ancient  monarch  of  Babylon,  whom  his  subjects  deified  and 
worshipped.     See  Baladas,  p.  413. 
Merom,  waters  or  lake  of,  notice  of,  27. 

Mesopotamia,  a  region  of  country,  situated  between  the  rivers 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  extending  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Mount 
Taurus.  The  Hebrews  call  it  Aram  Naharaim,  or  Aram  of  the 
two  rivers,  because  it  was  first  peopled  by  Aram,  father  of  the 
Syrians,  and  is  situated  between  two  rivers.  This  country  is 
celebrated  in  Scripture  as  the  first  Jwi^lling  of  men  after  the 
deluge;  and  because  it  gave  birth  to  Phaleg,  Heber,  Terah, 
Abraham,  Nahor,  Sarah,  Rebekah,  Rachel,  Leah,  and  to  the 
nons  of  Jacob.  Babylon  was  in  the  ancient  Mesopotamia,  til! 
by  vast  labour  and  industry  the  two  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrafet 
were  reunited  in  one  channel.     The  plairs  of  Shinar  were  m 
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his  country.  Il  waf-  often  called  ^Mesopotamia  iSyiix,  because 
It  was  inhubitt'd  by  the  Aramaeans,  or  Syrians;  and  sometimes 
Padan-uvam  (Gen.  xxviii.  2.),  or  the  plains  of  Aram:  or  Sede- 
iiratn,  the  fields  of  Aram;  to  distinguish  them  from  the  barren 
and  uncultivated  mountains  of  the  same  country.  Balaam,  son 
•  if  Beor,  was  of  Mesopotamia.  (Ueut.  xxiii.  4.)  Chushan- 
rishathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  subdued  the  Hebrews.  (Judg. 
iii.  8.)  Some  Jews  or  proselytes  from  Mesopotamia  were  at 
lerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  (Acts  ii.  9.)  For  an  inte- 
resting description  of  the  modern  stale  of  this  country,  see  Mr. 
Buikingham's  Travels  in  Mcsojiotamia.  London,  1827,  2  vols. 
Hvo. 

Mkssiah,  (Heb.  rTt^D,  that  is,  anointed,)  the  same  as  CiinisT 
in  Greek,  the  name  given  to  Jesus  our  Saviour,  by  way  of  ex- 
cellence ;  he  being  anointed  by  his  Father,  to  execute  for  us  the 
oHices  of  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  for  all  which  offices  persons 
were  anointed  with  oil,  as  being  symbolical  of  the  graces  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  <iualilied  them  for  their  respective  duties. 
Jesus,  indeed,  was  not  anointed  with  material  oil,  such  as  was 
used  under  the  law,  but  with  llw  Holy  G/ioxt  and  -with  power. 
(Acts  X.  38.)  For  a  view  of  the  predictions  respecting  the 
Messiah,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  126—129.  4.'j:{— 4.'J8.  As  a  Prophet, 
whose  office  was  to  teach  and  reprove,  Jesus  has  jierfectly  in- 
structed us  in  the  will  of  (iod,  and  has  shown  himself  to  be  the 
teacher  of  the  most  sublime  religion  ever  promulgated  to  man- 
kind :  and  he  wrought  numerous  illustrious  miracles  in  proof  of 
his  divine  mission.  As  a  Priest,  (whose  office  it  was  to  olfer 
sacrifices  for  the  expiation  of  the  sins  of  the  people,  to  bless 
them,  and  pray  for  them,)  Jesus,  who  was  both  priest  and 
victim,  ortercd  himself  a  sacrifice  to  God,  in  order  to  expiate  our 
sins ;  for  in  him  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace. 
(Eph.  i.  3.)  He  has  blessed  us,  in  turning  every  one  of  us  from 
our  sins :  and  he  ever  liveth  to  intercede  for  us  with  God  as  our 
Mediator:  for,  if  any  nran  sin,  we  have  an  advoc&te  with  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.  (Rom.  viii.  3'1.  1  Tim.  ii.  5. 
I  John  ii.  1.)  As  a  King, — not  like  the  earthly  sovereign  whom 
the  Jews  expected  to  deliver  them  from  the  yoke  of  the  Romans, 
which  they  detested,  and  who  (they  believed)  would  make  them 
the  most  powerful  people  upon  earth. — Jesus  reigns  over  souls 
illuminated  by  the  liglit  of  his  doctrine,  and  over  hearts  called 
to  holiness.  To  his  people,  whom  he  hath  purchased  to  himself 
out  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  he  gives  for  their  government 
laws  which  are  calculated  to  make  them  permanently  happy 
both  here  and  hereafter ;  he  defends  them  against  their  spiritual 
enemies,  and  he  will  judge  them  at  the  last  day.  His  mediatorial 
kingdom  commenced  after  his  resurrection,  when  he  entered  into 
his  glory  (Luke  xxiv.  26.)  :  but  it  will  not  be  eternal.  The 
authority  whidi  he  exercises  as  Mediator  and  Judge,  is  only  a 
temporary  dispensation  referring  to  the  actual  state  of  the  church, 
and  which  will  cease  when  he  shall  have  fulfilled  his  office,  that 
is,  after  the  last  judgment.  This  Saint  Paul  teaches  in  a  very 
striking  and  precise  manner,  which  deserves  the  greatest  atten- 
tion.    See  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  25.  28. 

Mktkau'svchosis,  doctrine  of,  believed  by  the  Pharisees,  144. 

MicAii,  the  sixth  of  the  minor  prophets,  was  contemporary 
with  Isiiiah,  Joel,  Hosea,  and  Amos.  See  an  analysis  of  his 
predictions  in  pp.  270,  271. 

MiruMASii,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  about  nine  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  to  the  east  of  Beth-Aven.  Contiguous  to  this 
place  was  a  ledge  of  sharp  rocks,  two  of  which,  named  Bozez 
and  Seneh,  faced  Michmash  and  Gibeah ;  the  one  north,  the 
other  south.  One  of  these  was  ascended  by  Jonathan  and  his 
armour-bearer,  who  routed  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines  that 
defended  the  pass  of  Michmash.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  .5.  23.  xiv. 
4 — 13.)  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  were  caves,  thickets,  rocks, 
and  pits,  in  which  the  Israelites  concealed  themselves  from  their 
enemies.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  (i.)  Rocks  and  pits  answer  to  the  pre- 
sent appearatice  of  the  place  to  which  tradition  has  given  the 
name  of  Michmash  ;  but  no  thickets  or  b'bshes  are  to  be  seen. 
A  succession  of  low  and  barren  hills  leads  up  to  the  higher  one 
of  Michmash,  which  commands  a  fine  and  extensive  view. 
There  are  also  several  caves  on  the  spot.  (Game's  Letters,  pp. 
330,  331.)  At  present,  this  place  is  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Beer,  signifying  a  well;  most  probably  from  its  containing  a 
very  delicious  spring  of  water.  (Rae  Wilson's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p. 
364.     Third  edition.) 

MiDiAjf,  the  land  into  which  Moses  fled  from  the  Egyptians. 
(Acts  vii.  29.)  Here  Jethro  lived  (Exod.  xviii.  1.),  and  the 
|*opie  were  descended  from  Madian  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Ke- 
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turah  (Gen.  xxv.  2,),  whence  we  have  reasoi.  to  beiievc  they  stih 
retained  the  worship  of  the  true  God.     It  was  in  Arabia  Petraia. 

MiniANiTKS,  commerce  of,  187.     Account  of  this  people,  16 

MioDOL,  a  frontier  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  towards  the  Red 
Sea,  between  which  and  that  sea  the  Israelites  encamped.  (Exod. 
xiv.  1.)  It  is  there  rendered  by  the  Septuagint  Magdolus  ;  and 
there  also  Herodotus  represents  Nekus,  or  Pharaoh-IS'echo,  as 
gaining  a  great  victory  over  the  Jews,  when  Josiah  was  killed,  mis- 
taking Magdolus  for  Megiddo.  Jeremiah  represents  it  as  belong- 
ing to  Egypt  Proper  (xlvi.  14.),  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tahpancs,  or  Daphne. 

Mji.ktus,  a  sea-port  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a  city  of  Ionia,  where 
Saint  Paul  delivered  to  the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  tliat 
affecting  discourse  which  is  recorded  in  Acts  xx.  17 — 35.  In 
this  city  were  born  Thales,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  Anaxi- 
mander  his  di.sciplc,  Timotheus  the  celebrated  musician,  and 
Anaximencs  the  philosopher.  There  was  another  Miletus  in 
Crete,  where  St.  Paul  left  Trophimus  sick.   (2  Tim.  iv.  20.) 

MiLiTAKv  Discii'Li.vE  of  the  Jews,  83 — 91.  And  of  the 
Romans,  93,  94.  Military  Sports,  190.  A  military  order  estab- 
lished by  David,  92. 

Mills,  oriental,  notice  of,  154. 

Mines  of  Palestine,  37. 

Mirage,  eflects  of,  34,  35.  and  7ioieg. 

Mirhoiis  of  the  Jews,  notice  of,  158.  and  note. 

MiTTLEXE  was  a  large  and  beautiful  city  of  the  island  of 
Lesbos,  where  Pittacus,  one  of  the  wise  men,  Alcseus  the  poet, 
Diophanes  the  orator,  and  Theophanes  the  historian,  were  bom. 
The  whole  island  was  also  called  by  that  name  ;  as  also  Penta- 
polis,  from  the  five  cities  in  it,  viz.  Issa  or  Antissa,  Pyrrlia,  Eres- 
sos,  Arisba,  Mitylene.  If  it  had  that  name  in  St  Lukes  time, 
we  may  understand  either  the  island  or  the  city,  when  he  says 
(Acts  XX.  14.),  iVe  came  to  Mitylene. 

MizAn,  a  small  hill  not  far  from  Zoar,  once  a  place  of  resort 
for  David  ;  and  where  it  appears  from  Psal.  xiii.  6.  that  he 
experienced  some  peculiar  manifestations  of  the  divine  goodness, 

Mizi'En,  a  high  place  affording  an  extensive  prospect.  (I.-a.  xxi. 
8.)  Several  places  in  Palestine  bore  this  name,  most  jirobably 
from  being  situated  on  elevated  grounds  or  hills ;  of  which  the 
following  were  the  principal : — 

1.  MizPKH,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Jtulnh,  to  the  soutli  of  Jen 
salem   (whence  it  was  distant  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles), 
and  to  the  north  of  Hebron.   (Josh.  xv.  33.) 

2.  MizpEU,  a  place  in  Gilead  beyond  the  Jordan.  (Judg.  x.  17. 
xi.  34.)  In  Judg.  xi.  29.  it  is  called  JVIizpeh  of  Gilead,  to  dis 
tinguish  it  from  other  towns  or  places  of  the  same  name. 

3.  MizPEH,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Jienjomin,  where  assemblie* 
of  i:!c  Israelites  were  often  convened :  here  Samuel  dwelt,  anu 
hereSaiii  Tvas  anointed  king.  (Judg.  xxi.  1.  1  Sam.  vii.  5 — 7.  x. 
1.  17.)  King  Asa  strengthened  it  for  a  frontier  fortification 
against  the  kingdom  of  Israel  ( 1  Kings  xv.  22.  2  Chron.  xvi.  6.) : 
and  afterwards  the  governor  Gadaliah  had  his  residence  here. 
(Jer.  xl.  6.  compared  with  Neh.  iii.  7.  19.) 

4.  MizpEH,  a  valley  in  the  reg^ion  of  jifoitnt  Libanus,  which 
was  inhabited  by  the  Hivites.  (Josh.  xi.  3.  8.) 

MizKAni  (Gen.  x.  6.),  a  son  of  Ham,  whose  descendants  are 
supposed  to  have  peopled  Egypt,  which  country  derived  its  He- 
brew name  from  him.  Josephus  makes  the  name  to  be  of  Coptic 
origin  (Antiq.  I.  i.  c.  6.  §  2.)  :  but  Gesenius  observes  that  nothing 
resembling  it  is  found  in  the  present  remains  of  the  Coptic  lan- 
guage, in  which  this  country  liears  the  name  of  Xx/m. 

MoABiTEs,  a  people  descended  from  Moab.  the  incestuous  off- 
spring of  Lot.  Their  habitation  was  beyond  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Amon.  Their  capital  city 
was  situated  on  that  river,  and  was  called  Ar,  or  Rabbath-Moab, 
that  is,  the  capital  of  Moab,  or  Kirheres,  that  is,  a  city  with  brick 
walls.  This  country  was  orig[inally  possessed  by  a  race  of  giants, 
cillcd  Emim.  (Deut.  ii.  11,  12.)  The  Moabites  conquered  them, 
and  afterwards  the  Amorites  took  a  part  from  the  Moabites. 
Moses  conquered  that  part  which  belonged  to  the  Amorites  and 
gave  it  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  The  Moabites  were  spared  by 
Moses,  for  God  had  restricted  him  (DeuL  ii.  9.) :  but  there 
always  was  a  great  antipathy  between  the  Moabites  and  Israel- 
ites, which  occasioned  many  wars  between  them.  Balaam 
seduced  the  Hebrews  to  idolatry  and  unclean ness,  by  means  of 
the  daughters  of  Moab  (Num.  xxv.  1,  2.)  :  and  Balak,  king  of 
this  people,  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Balaam  to  curse  Israel 
.God  ordained  that  the  Moabites  should  not  enter  into  the  congre 
gation  of  his  people,  even  to  th<>  tenth  generation  (Deut.  xxiii.  3.), 
because  they  had  the  inhumanity  to  refuse  the  IsraeHfes  a  pas- 
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sage  through  their  country,  and  would  not  supply  them  with 
bread  and  water  in  their  necessity. 

Eglon,  king  of  the  Moabites,  was  one  of  the  first  that  opi)ressed 
Israel,  after  the  death  of  Joshua.  Ehud  killed  Eglon,  and  Israel 
expelled  the  Moabites.  (Judg.  iii.  12,  &c.)  a.  .m.  2079,  u.  c.  1325. 
Hanun,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  having  insulted  David's  ambas- 
sadors, David  made  war  against  him,  and  subdued  Moab  and 
Ammon  •  under  which  subjection  they  continued,  till  the  separa- 
tion of  the  ten  tribes.  The  Ammonites  and  Moabites  continued 
in  subjection  to  the  kings  of  Israel  to  the  death  of  Ahab.  Very 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Ahab,  the  Moabites  began  to  revolt. 
(2  Kings  iii.  4,  ^.)  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  refused  the  tribute  of 
a  hundred  thousand  lambs,  and  as  many  rams,  which  li"  tl;.>n 
had  been  customarily  paid,  either  yearly  or  at  the  beginr.ing  ;:f 
every  reign, — which  of  these  two  is  not  clearly  expressed  in 
Scripture.  The  reign  of  Ahaziah  was  too  short  to  make  war 
with  them  ;  but  Jehoram,  son  of  Ahab,  and  brother  to  Ahaziah, 
having  ascended  the  throne,  thought  of  reducing  them  to  obe<.U- 
cncc.  He  invited  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah :  who,  with  the 
king  of  Edom,  then  his  vassal,  entered  Moab,  where  they  were 
in  danger  of  perishing  with  thirst,  but  were  miraculously  relieved. 
(2  Kings  iii.  16.,  &c.)  It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  what  were  the 
;ircumstances  of  the  Moabites  from  this  time  ;  but  Isaiah,  at  the 
oeginning  of  the  reign  of  king  Hezekiah,  threatens  them  with  a 
calamity,  which  was  to  happen  three  years  after  his  prediction, 
and  which  probably  referred  to  the  war  that  Shalmaneser,  king 
of  Assyria,  made  with  the  ten  tribes,  and  the  other  people  beyond 
lordan.  Amos  (i.  13,  &c.)  also  foretold  great  Ksiseries  to  them, 
which,  probably,  they  suffered  under  Uzziah  and  Jotham,  kings 
of  Judah  ;  or  under  Shalmaneser  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  7,  8.  xxvii.  5.)  : 
or,  lastly,  during  the  war  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  live  years  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem :  we  believe  this  prince  carried  them 
captive  beyond  the  Euphrates,  as  the  prophets  had  threatened, 
(Jer.  ix.  26.  xii.  14,  15.  xxv.  11,  12.  xlviii.  74.  xlix.  3.  6.),  and 
that  Cyrus  sent  them  home  again,  as  he  did  the  rest  of  the  cap- 
tives. After  their  return  from  captivity,  they  multiplied  and  for- 
tified themselves  as  the  Jews  did,  and  other  neighbouring  people; 
still  in  subjection  to  the  kings  of  Persia,  afterwards  conquered 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  in  obedience  to  the  kings  of  Syria 
and  Egypt  successively,  and  finally  to  the  Romans.  There  is  a 
probability,  also,  that  in  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish  republic, 
they  obeyed  the  Asmonsean  kings  and  afterwards  Herod  the 
Great.  (Calmet,  Hist,  des  Peuples  Voisins  des  Juifs,  &c.  Art.  IV. 
Dissert,  torn.  ii.  pp.  410 — 413.)  For  an  account  (by  recent 
travellers)  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  concerning  Moab, 
see  Keith's  Evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  from 
Prophecy,  pp.  158—172. 

Moloch  or  Molech,  an  idol  of  the  Ammonites,  worshipped 
by  the  Israelites.     See  p.  137. 

MoNAncHs.     See  Kings. 

MoffET  (Jewish  and  Roman),  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
tables  of,  394.     Antiquity  of  money,  189. 

MojfEY-CHASfiERs,  notice  of,  78. 

MoNrTENF.onijfs,  funeral  rites  of,  200,  nolc. 

MoNiiis  of  the  Hebrews,  see  pp.  73 — 76.    Intercalary  months, 

r-     74. 

Monuments,  and  Monumental  Inscription.-;,  account  of,  200 
—202. 

M;mmik(ai,  son  of  Jair,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  was  d>-- 
s<ended  from  one  of  the  captives,  who  were  carried  into  Baby- 
Ion,  and  resided  at  Shushan.  He  was  the  foster-father  of  Esther, 
through  whose  influence  with  Ahasuerus,  on  the  fall  of  Haman, 
he  became  vizier,  or  prime  minister  to  the  Persian  monarch. 
I'rof.  Gesenius  thinks  that  this  name,  like  ihat  of  Esther,  is  pro- 
rably  of  Persian  origin. 

Mtij;!  u[,  Mount,  19. 

Md.sKS,  the  son  of  Amram  and  Jochebed,  and  great-grandson 
•>f  Levi,  was  born  in  Egy,,t,  a.  m.  2433.  Providentially  delivered 
Crom  the  general  destruction  of  all  the  Hebrew  male  children, 
.-oinmanded  by  Pharaoh,  and  adopted  by  the  daughter  of  the 
I'Jgyplian  king,  Moses  was  instructed  in  all  the  literature  and 
sciences  of  Egypt.  In  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  ho  was  ap- 
pointed the  leader  ami  le;pslator  of  the  Hebrews,  whom  he  de- 
livered from  their  bondage.  An  account  of  his  jurisdiction,  as 
Ihe  viceroy  of  Jehovah,  is  given  in  pp.  41 ,  42.  After  conducting 
the  Hebrews  through  their  wanderings  in  the  desert  during  40 
yiears,  he  died  on  the  confines  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  aged  120 
years,  '-'when  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated." 
For  an  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moses  see 
pp.  303 — 212.     In  Exod.  ii.  10.  there  is  given  a  Hebrew  deriva- 
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tion  of  the  name  Moses,  viz.  dra-wn  out,  because  the  ark  in  which 
his  mother  had  deposited  him  was  dra-wn  out  of  the  river  Nile  : 
but  his  education  among  the  Egyptians,  Gesenius  observes,  would 
lead  us  to  regard  it  as  of  Egyptian  origin  ;  and  so  it  is  inter- 
preted by  Josephus.  (Ant.  Jud.  1.  ii.  c.  9.  §  0.) 

Mountains  of  the  Holy  Land,  29 — 31.  In  the  iminejiate 
vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  19. 

MouiiNixo  for  the  dead,  duration  of,  and  how  expressed,  i9J 
200.  202.     Rending  of  garments,  a  sign  of  mourning,  159. 

Mf  i,Es,  notice  of,  175. 

MuiaiEU,  laws  concerning,  63. 

Music  and  Musical  Instruments  of  the  Jews,  183,  184, 

Myka  was  one  of  the  six  great  cities  of  Lycia,  situated  near 
the  sea;  whence  St.  Luke  says  (Acts  xxvii.  5.),  that,  sailiitg 
over  the  sea  of  CiUcia  and  Pamphylia  they  came  to  jVIyria  in 
Lycia.  It  still  preserves  its  ancient  name  ;  and  there  are  many 
remains  of  its  former  greatness. 

Mysia  (Acts  xvi.  7,  8.),  a  country  of  Asia,  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Bithynia,  on  the  east  by  Phrygia  Minor,  on  the 
west  by  Troas,  on  the  south  by  the  river  Hermus ;  there,  per- 
haps, St.  Paul  attempted  not  to  stay,  because,  as  Cicero  notes,  in 
his  oration  for  Flaccus  (cc.  51,53.)  they  were  a  people  despica- 
ble and  base  to  a  proverb. 


Naaman,  general  of  the  forces  of  Ben-hadad  king  of  Syria. 
Being  afflicted  by  a  leprosy,  he  was  healed  by  washing  seven 
times  in  the  river  Jordan,  according  to  the  command  of  the 
prophet  Elisha.  (2  Kings  v.) 

Nabath^ans.     See  Nebaiotu,  p.  439. 

Nadab. 

i .  the  son  of  Aaron  and  the  brother  of  Abihu  :  who,  offering 
incense  with  strange  or  common  fire,  instead  of  that  which  had 
miraculously  been  kindled  upon  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  was 
consumed  together  with  his  brother.  (Lev.  x.  12.) 

2.  The  son  of  Jeroboam  I.  king  of  Israel,  a  wicked  prince,  who 
followed  the  evil  example  of  his  father.  After  reigning  two 
years,  he  was  assassinated  by  Baasha.  (2  Kings  xv.  25 — 27.) 

Nahasu,  a  king  of  the  Ammonites,  who  laid  siege  to  Jabesh- 
Gilead,  shortly  after  the  election  of  Saul  to  be  king  of  Israel.  He 
refused  to  the  besieged  any  terms  of  accommodation,  but  on  the 
ignominious  condition  of  every  one  losing  his  right  eye,  thereby 
for  ever  incapacitating  him  from  using  the  bow.  This  barbarous 
capitulation  was  rejected ;  the  besieged  obtained  a  truce  of  seven 
days,  on  condition  of  surrendering  if  they  did  not  receive  suc- 
cour: but  Saul  arrived,  and  Nahash,  after  seeing  his  army 
totally  discomfited,  made  a  shameful  retreat.  (1  Sam.  xi.) 
Subsequently  Nahash  rendered  some  services  to  David,  most 
probably  by  giving  him  an  asylum  :  we  may  easily  conceive,  that 
the  enemy  of  Saul  would  be  the  friend  of  David.  (2  Sam.  x.  2 
1  Chron.  xix.2.) 

NaiiujM,  a  native  of  Elkosh,  the  seventh  of  the  minor  prophets, 
is  known  only  by  his  prophetic  denunciations  against  the  Assy- 
rian empire,  and  particularly  Nineveh  ;  for  an  account  of  which. 
see  p.  271. 

Nai.v,  a  small  city  or  town  of  Galilee,  not  far  from  Capernaum, 
at  the  gates  of  which  Jesus  Christ  raised  to  life  a  widow's  only 
son  (Luke  vii.  1 1 — 15.);  for  an  examination  of  which  miracle 
see  Vol.  I.  pp.  101,  102.  105.  Nain  derived  its  name  from  its 
pleasant  situation:  it  is  now  a  decayed  village,  containing  lie- 
tween  one  and  two  hundred  inhabitants.  From  its  situation  I'n 
the  declivity  of  a  mountain  "  the  scene  of  that  miracle  must  have 
been  rendered  more  striking  as  the  funeral  procession  passed 
slowly  out  of  the  gate  down  the  steep,  on  the  bold  breast  of  which 
the  remains  of  the  place  now  stand."  (Game's  Recollections  of 
the  East,  p.  55.) 

N,,,KEi),  the  Jewish  notion  of  being,  explained,  156. 

Names,  various,  of  the  Holy  Land,  13,  14.;  of  Jerusalem.  18, 
19.     When  given  to  the  Jewish  children,  111. 

Nacmtali,  or  Nkcuthalim,  the  name  of  the  sixth  son  of 
Jacob,  born  of  Bilhah.  For  the  limits  of  the  canton  allotted  to 
this  tribe,  see  p.  17. 

Narcissus,  a  frcedman  and  favourite  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
who  possessed  great  influence  at  court,  (^ueton.  in  Claud,  c.  23. 
Tacit.  Annal.  1.  xii.  c.  57.)  In  his  far'uly  or  among  his  clients 
were  some  Christians  whom  St.  Paul  salutes  in  Rom.  xvi.  11.  It 
does  not  appear  that  Narcissus  embraced  the  Christian  faith, 
though  the  Greeks  have  made  him  bishop  of  Athens  and  a  martyr, 
and  have  even  placed  him  in  the  number  of  the  70  disciples. 

Nathan,  an  illustrious  prophet  in  the  reign  of  David,  whom 
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ne  connnccd  tip.d  reproved  by  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  parable 
of  the  hcinousncss  of  his  guilt  in  the  allair  of  Balhsheba  and 
Uriah.  (2  Sam.  xii.)  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  preceptor 
tf  Solomon,  at  whose  court  his  sons  held  distinguished  offices, 
ind  of  whose  reign,  as  well  as  that  of  David,  Nathan  wrote 
memoirs  which  have  long  since  perished,  (1  Kings  iv.  .0.  1  Chron. 
xxix.  29.  2  Chron.  ix.  29.)  In  the  book  of  Zechariah  (xii.  12.) 
the  hou.se  of  Nathan  represents  the  descendant-^  or  family  of  the 
prophets. 

Nathanakl,  or  Nathaniel,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  who 
18  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  apostle  Baiitiioix)mkw. 
(John  i   4G— 50.  xxi.  2.) 

Na'/.AUKITK,  vow  of.  ?  c-  ion 

Tvr  '  .    r     f  See  p.  130. 

Nazakitks,  account  oh    3 

Nazahkth,  a  small  city  of  Lower  Galilee,  celebrated  as  having 
been  the  place  where  our  Saviour  was  educated,  where  he 
preached,  and  wiience  he  was  called  a  Nazarene.  In  the  time 
of  Christ  it  did  not  possess  the  best  of  characters.  (John  i.  4G.) 
Nazareth,  which  is  at  present  called  Nassara,  stands  on  the  side 
of  a  barren  rocky  eminence,  or  hill,  facing  the  south-east,  which 
:s  environed  by  mountains.  It  was  from  this  hill  which  overlooks 
the  town,  the  inhabitants  would  have  precipitated  him  headlong. 
^Luke  iv.  29.)  When  visited  by  Dr.  Clarke,  in  1801,  he  found 
t  much  reduced.  The  town  was  in  the  most  wretched  state  of 
indigence  and  misery  ;  the  soil  around  might  bid  defiance  to 
agriculture ;  and  to  the  prospect  of  starvation  were  added  the 
horrors  of  the  plague!  In  1827,  the  population  amounted  to  about 
2000  jjcrsons,  principally  Christians.  Here  are  numerous  je- 
puted  holy  places  to  which  pilgrims  are  conducted.  The  vig- 
nette in  p.  401.  represents  the  grotto  at  Na/.areth,  which  is  said  to 
have  l)cen  the  house  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  (Carnc's  Letters,  pn. 
251,  252.  Madden's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  294.)  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Jowctt  has  given  a  very  interesting  description  of  the  site  of 
Nazareth,  together  with  some  observations,  to  account  for  the  bad 
character  which  it  bore  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ.  (See  his 
Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  &c.  pp.  1C5 — 169.) 

Neacolis.     See  Shechem. 

Nebajotii,  the  son  of  Ishmael,  from  whom  the  Nabathsan 
tribe  of  Arabs  is  supposed  to  have  been  descended.  (Gen.  xxv.  13. 
xxviii,  9.  Isa.  Ix.  7.)  During  the  several  wars  maintained  by 
the  Jews  against  the  Syrians,  under  the  Maccabaian  princes,  the 
Nabathsans  were  the  only  neighbouring  people  who  showed 
them  any  friendship.  (1  Mace.  v.  24 — 27.) 

Nebo. 

1.  A  mountain  beyond  the  river  Jordan,  where  Moses  died. 
(Deut.  xxxii.  49.)     It  is  now  completely  barren. 

2.  A  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  (Num.  xxxii.  38.) 
It  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  country  of  Moab,  the  Moabites 
became  masters  of  it ;  and  it  was  in  their  possession  in  the  time 
of  Jeremiah,  (xlviii.  1.)  The  site  of  this  ancient  city  can  no 
longer  be  traced.     J^'cbo  is  spoiled.    (Jer.  xlviii.  1.) 

3.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Ezra  ii.  29.  x.  4.3.),  which,  in 
Neh.  vii.  33.,  is,  by  way  of  distinction,  called  the  other  Nebo. 

4.  A  Babylonish  idol  (Isa. xlvi.  1.),  which  Calmet  supposes  to 
be  the  same  as  Bel  or  Baal,  see  p.  139. 

Nebucuadnezzau,  king  of  Babylon,  who  destroyed  Jerusalem, 
and  carried  the  Jews  into  captivity.  (See  p.  412.  col.  2.)  Like 
other  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  names,  this  word  is  best  explained 
from  the  Persian.  According  to  Gesenius,  after  Lorsbach,  it  is 
the  same  as  J\'ehji-g:Ofltiu-sar,  that  is,  Nelio  the  chief  of  the  gotis. 
Concerning  the  nature  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  malady,  see  pp.  196, 
197. 

Necho.     See  Piiauaoh-Nkcho. 

Nedeu,  or  Common  Vow,  account  of,  130. 

Nehemiau  the  son  of  Hachaliah,  was  born  at  Babylon  during 
the  captivity,  but  his  family  and  tribe  are  not  known.  Raised  to 
the  distinguished  office  of  cupbearer  to  Artaxerxes  Longinianu.s, 
whose  favour  he  enjoyed,  Nehemiah  forgot  not  his  desolated 
country.  Having  obtained  a  royal  commission,  he  went  to 
Jerusalem  for  a  limited  time,  to  repair  its  walls  and  gates,  and  to 
regulate  many  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  administration  of 

Eublic  affairs.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Babylon ;  whence, 
y  permission  of  Artaxerxes,  he  proceeded  a  second  time  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  died  b.c.420;  having  governed  the  Jews 
about  30  years.  For  an  account  of  the  book  which  bears  his 
name,  sec  p.  226. 

Neugal,  an  idol  of  the  Cuthites  (2  Kings  xvii.  30.),  which 
wme  suppose  to  be  the  planet  Mars :  and  others,  to  be  the  sun. 
Nethisims,  office  of,  112. 
New  Moon,  feast  of  122. 


NiCHAZ,  an  idol  of  the  Avites  (2  Kings  xvii.  31.),  which, some 
Hebrew  interpreters  think,  had  the  shape  of  a  dog ;  but  othei 
expositors  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  sun.  The  former  opinion 
is  the  most  probable,  as  vestiges  of  the  ancient  worship  of  an  idol 
in  the  form  of  a  dog  have  been  discovered  in  Syria  in  modem 
times.     (Ikenii,  Dissert,  pp.  149.  etseq.  1749.  4to.) 

NicAMou,  one  of  the  seven  primitive  deacons  chosen  by  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  and  ordained  by  the  apostles.  (Acts  vi.  5.) 

NicoiiKMus,  a  Phari.see  and  member  of  the  Jewish  sanhedrin 
who  came  by  night  to  Jesus,  probably  as  a  serious  though  timid 
inquirer.  (John  iii.  1.4.  9.)  He  afterwards  took  the  part  of  Jesus 
before  the  wanhedrin  (vii.  50.)  ;  and  at  last  joined  with  Joseph  of 
Arimalhca  to  give  his  body  an  honourable  burial,  (xix.  39.) 

Nicholas,  a  proselyte  of  Anlioch,  who  was  chosen  one  of  the 
seven  deacons  of  the  primitive  church.  (Acts  vi.  5.)  Many 
persons  have  supjiosed  him  to  be  the  head  of  the 

NiciiLAiTANs,  asect  mentioned  in  Rev.  ii.  6.  15.,  who  held  that 
the  divine  nature  of  Christ  descended  upon  him  at  his  baptism, 
and  redescended  at  his  crucifixion,  and  who  abandoned  them- 
selves to  gross  impurity  and  profligacy  of  life.  Another  Nicholas 
has  also  been  supposed  to  be  the  founder  of  this  sect.  A  better 
opinion,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  the  appellation  here  is  not  a 
proper  name,  but  symbolical ;  and  that  it  refers  to  the  same 
persons  who  are  mentioned  in  Rev.  ii.  14.  as  holding  the  doctrine 
of  Balaam  :  since  the  (Jreek  name  >iiK'.^-Jo(  corresponds  to  the 
Hebrew  op'ya,  which  is  formed  from  p'jj,  that  is  riK-jt»,  to  conquer, 

and  cj;,  that  is  hau^t,  the  people.     The  allusion  according  to  Mr. 

Robinson,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  article,  is  to  false 
and  seducing  teachers  like  Balaam,  and  perhaps  refers  more  par- 
ticularly to  such  as  opposed  the  decree  of  the  apostles.  The 
Nicolaitans  are  conjectured  to  have  been  alluded  to  in  2  Pet.  il 
and  in  Jude  7 — 19. 

Nicoi'ons,  a  city  of  Epirus,  upon  the  Anibracian  Guh  mo- 
tioned by  St.  Paul  in  Tit.  iii.  12.  Others,  however,  suppose  it  to 
be  Nicopolis  of  Thrace,  on  the  confines  of  Macedonia,  near  the 
river  Nessus. 

Night,  Jewish  and  Roman  divisions  of,  73. 

Nile,  a  celebrated  river  of  Egypt,  which  formed  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  Holy  Land.  See  p.  14.  In  Gen.  xii.  1.  Exod.i. 
22.  ii.  5.  iv.  9.  vii.  IS.  and  viii.  3.  9.  11.,  it  is  termed  the  River 
without  any  addition.  On  the  turning  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
into  blood,  see  p.  206. 

Ni.Miioi),  the  son  of  Cush,  and  founder  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bahilon.  (Gen.  x.  8.  10.)  In  consequence  of  the  protection 
which  he  afforded  to  the  people  against  wild  beasts,  he  may  by 
their  own  consent  have  become  their  leader  and  chief;  or,  turn- 
ing his  weapons  of  hunting  against  men,  he  may  have  compelled 
them  to  suftmit  to  his  dominion.  His  name  (which  signifies  a 
rebel)  seemis  to  favour  the  latter  supjiosition.  (Jahn's  Hebr.  Com- 
monwealth, vol.  i.  p.  5.)  In  Mic.  v.  6.  Babylon  is  called  the  Land 
of  JVimrod. 

NixEVEii,  the  caj)ital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  could  boast  of 
the  remotest  antiquity.  It  was  founded  by  Ninirod,  or  (as  the 
text  of  Gen.  x.  11.  may  be  rendered)  by  Ashur  the  son  of  Shem: 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  called  Ninus.  According  to 
some  writers  it  stood  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris  above 
Babylon,  while  others  represent  it  as  being  erected  on  the  west- 
ern bank  :  it  may  very  probably  have  occupied  both.  This  city 
was  very  splendid,  and  of  great  extent  ;  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus  it  was  480  stadia  or  48  English  miles  (others  estimate  it 
60  miles)  in  circumference :  in  the  time  of  Jonah  it  was  "  an 
exceeding  great  city  of  three  days'  journey,"  containing  "  more 
than  six-score  thousand  persons  that  could  not  discern  between 
their  right  hand  and  their  left."  (Jon.  iii.  3.  iv.  11.)  Its  de- 
struction within  forty  days,  which  that  prophet  had  denounced, 
was  averted  by  the  general  repentance  and  humiliation  of  the 
inhabitants  (iii.  4 — 10.),  and  was  suspended  for  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years,  until  '•  their  iniquity  came  to  the  full ;"  and  then  the 
prophecy  (see  Vol.1,  pp.  !25,  126.)  was  literally  accomplished,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  siege  of  the  city,  by  the  combined  Medes  and 
Babylonians  ;  the  king,  Sardanapalus,  being  encouraged  to  hold 
out  in  consequence  of  an  ancient  prophecy  that  Nineveh  should 
never  be  taken  by  assault  till  the  river  became  its  enemy  ;  when 
a  mighty  inundation  of  the  river,  swollen  hy  continual  rains, 
came  up  against  a  part  of  the  city,  and  threw  down  twenty  stadia 
of  the  wall  in  length  ;  upon  which  the  king,  conceiving  that  the 
oracle  was  accomplished,  burnt  himself,  his  concubines,  eunuchs, 
and  treasures ;  and  the  enemy,  entering  bv  the  breach,  sacked 
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»nd  rased  the  city  about  b.c.  606.  (For  a  copious  description 
of  ancient  Nineven,  see  Dr.  Ilales's  Analysis  of  Chronology, 
vol.  i.  pp.  448 — 450.)  Of  this  once  celebrated  city  there  are 
literally  no  remains.  Four  mounds,  the  largest  running  north 
and  south,  and  the  most  southerly  called  after  the  prophet  Jonah, 
whose  tomb  it  is  supposetl  to  contain,  exhibit  all  that  can  now 
be  traced  of  the  metropolis  of  Asia.  (See  a  description  of  them 
in  Mr.  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  vol.  ii.  49 — 51. 
60.) 

NisuocH,  a  Babylonish  idol,  notice  of,  139. 

No,  No-Amon,  or  No-Amun,  the  Thebes  of  ancient  geogra- 
phers, was  the  metropolis  of  Upper  Egypt.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Jer.  xlvi.  25.  Ezek.  xxx.  14 — 16.  and  Nahum  iii.  8.  Ir.  the 
Septuagint  version  of  Ezekiel  No  is  rendered  ht^irTroKK:,  the  "-ily 
of  Jupiter;  in  Nahum  No  Anion  is  rendered  Msp/c  Afx/um.  The 
latter  appears  to  be  an  etymological  explanation  of  the  word  after 
the  Coptic.  In  that  language  jYOH  signifies  a  cord,  or  measur- 
ing tine,  hence  a  portion  measured  out ;  and  No-Amon  portio, 
bossessio  Jlmonis,  that  is,  the  seat  of  the  god  Anion,  or  the  place 
where  he  was  principally  worshipped.  (Jablonskii  Opuscula, 
torn.  i.  pp.  163—168.     Gibbs's  Hebr.  Lex.  p.  406.) 

NoAii,  the  son  of  Lamech,  and  the  father  of  the  post-diluvian 
;vorld,  was  born  a.m.  1056.  Being  the  only  righteous  man  of 
his  time,  he  was  preserved  together  with  his  family  in  tlie  ark 
during  the  deluge.  (For  a  refutation  of  skeptical  objections  to 
which,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  75,  76.)  Noah  lived  350  years  after  that 
catastrophe,  dying  at  the  age  of  950  years,  a.  m.  2006.  He  left 
three  sons  Sheni,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  by  whom  the  whole  earth 
was  overspread  or  peopled.  (Gen.  ix.  18,  19.  x.  3'2.)  The  seven 
precepts  of  Noah,  see  p.  109.  note  2. 

Nopii,  or  Mkmphis,  a  very  celebrated  city,  the  same  as  Thebes 
and  the  capital  of  Egypt,  Until  the  Ptolemies  removed  the  seat  of 
government  to  Alexandria.  By  the  modern  Copts  it  is  called 
MEN*,  MENOT't,  and  NOT*  :  whence  we  may  explain  both  the 
Hebrew  forms  c\i  (noph)  and  c\2  {■siv.mvw),  and  also  the  Greek 
name  Me^cp/c.  Plutarch  (de  Isid.  et  Osirid.  p.  639  od.  Stephani) 
interprets  the  name  'o^^t.v  kyjbm,  from  the  Coptic  mcA,  full,  and 
7iouphi,  good  ;  or  r-^pov  Oa-ifiJis,  from  the  Coptic  mhau,  a  grave, 
and  onpld,  vnpym;,  a  benefactor,  as  Osiris  is  called.  (Jablonskii, 
Opusc.  tom.  i.  pp.  137.  150.  179.  torn.  ii.  p.  131.  Gibbs's  Hebr. 
Lex.  p.  381.)  The  prophets  often  mention  this  city  ;  and  pre- 
dict the  calamities  which  it  was  to  suffer  from  the  kings  of  Clial- 
dsea  and  Persia,  &c.  (See  Isa.  xix.  13.  Jer.  xliv.  1.  Hos.  ix.  6. 
Ezek.  XXX.  13.  16.)  Its  ruins  are  very  splendid.  Jeremiah  had 
foretold,  ages  before,  that  Noph  should  ''  be  waste  and  desolate, 
without  an  inhabitant"  (xlvi.  19.),  and  not  a  family  or  cottage  is 
said  to  remain. 

Nose-Jewels  of  .he  Jewish  women,  notice  of,  158. 

NoPTiAL  Ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  161,  162, 

Nuktuhe  of  children,  163,  164. 


Oaks,  forest  of,  36. 

Oaths  of  the  Hebrews,  how  taken,  81,  82. 

Obadiah,  the  fourth  of  the  minor  prophets  :  he  probably  was 
contemporary  with  Jeremiah.     See  pp.  281,  282. 

Oblations,  diiTerent  kinds  of,  119.  Ordinary,  i6jf/.  Volun- 
tary, ibid.     Prescribed,  120,  121. 

Officers  (military)  of  the  Jews,  85.  And  of  the  Romans, 
«>2,  93. 

Officers  of  the  Palace,  notice  of,  47. 

Officers  of  the  Synagogue,  104. 

Olives,  Mount  of,  19.     Culture  of  Olives,  36.  179,  180. 

Olympic  Games,  allusions  to,  in  the  New  Testament,  191 — 
194.  Qualifications  and  previous  discipline  of  the  candidates, 
192.  Foot-race,  ibid.  Rewards  to  the  victors,  ibid.  Games  in 
imitation  of  them  instituted  among  the  Jews,  190. 

Omri,  general  of  the  army  of  Elah,  king  of  Israel,  who  was  as- 
sassinated by  Zimri  at  the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Omri,  (1  Kings  xvi.)  He  was  a  wicked  prince,  whose 
crimes  surpassed  those  of  his  predecessors  :  he  died  at  Samaria, 
B.  c.  914,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son  Ahab. 

On. 

1.  A  pleasant  valley  in  Syria  of  Damascus,  now  called  Un, 
and  used  proverbially  for  a  pleasant  vale. 

2.  On,  Aun,  or  Hkliopolis,  a  city  of  Egypt.  The  father-in- 
law  of  Joseph  was  high-priest  of  On  (Gen.  xli.  45.)  ;  there  ren- 
dered Heliopolis,  by  the  Septuagint  version,  and  noticed  also  by 
Herodotus ;  who  says  that  "  the  Heliopolitans  were  reckoned 
the  wisest  of  the  Egyptians  '     This  was  the  city  of  Moses,  ac- 
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cording  to  Berosus  :  and  well  accounts  for  his  scriptural  charae 
ter,  that  "  he  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians. ' 
(Acts  vii.  22.)  Heliopolis  was  the  Greek  translation  of  Beth* 
shemesh,  "  the  house  or  city  of  the  Sun,"  as  it  was  called  by 
Jeremiah,  "  Belh-shemesh,  in  the  land  of  Egj'pt"  (xliii.  13.),  to 
distinguish  it  from  another  Beth-shemesh,  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
It  was  called  Beth  Aven,  "  the  house  of  vanity,"  or  idolatry,  by 
the  Jews.     (Ezek.  xxx.  17.) 

Onesimus,  a  Phrygian  by  birth,  and  the  slave  of  Philemon, 
from  whom  he  fled  ;  but  being  converted  to  ('iiristianify  through 
the  preaching  of  St.  Paul,  he  was  the  occasion  of  the  apostleV 
writing  the  admirable  Epistle  to  Philemon.  (Col.  iv.  9.  Philem 
10.^ 

Ophir,  a  country  whither  Solomon  sent  a  fleet,  aided  by  the 
subjects  of  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  and  from  which  they  brought 
back  gold  (1  Kings  ix.  27,  28.  2  Chron.  viii.  17,  18.),  and  also 
almuff  trees  and  precious  stones.  (1  Kings  x.  11.)  Not  fewer 
than  fiften  or  sixteen  countries  have  been  assigned,  by  various 
commentators  and  critics,  as  the  site  of  Ophir,  but  the  most  pro- 
bable is  that  of  M.  Huct,  bishop  of  Avranches,  who  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  by  the  Arabians  termed 
Zanguebar ;  that  the  name  of  Ophir  was  more  particularly  given 
to  the  small  country  of  Sofala  on  the  same  coast ;  and  that  Solo- 
mon's fleet  went  out  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  the  port  of 
Ezion-geber  entered  the  Mediterranean  by  a  canal  of  communi- 
cation ;  and  doubling  Cape  Guardafui,  coasted  along  Afri'-a  to 
Sofala,  where  was  found  in  abundance  whatever  was  brought  to 
the  Hebrew  monarch  by  this  voyage.  The  opinion  of  Huet  is 
adopted  by  Mr.  Bruce,  who  has  confirmed  it  by  various  additional 
considerations. 

Oratories  of  the  Jews  described,  102,  103. 

Oratort  cultivated  by  the  Jews,  186, 

Othniel,  the  son  of  Kenaz  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  a  rela- 
tion of  Caleb,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  Achsah  in  marriage, 
on  his  taking  Debir,  otherwise  called  Kiriath-sepher,  from  the 
Canaanites,  (Josh.  xv.  16 — 19.)  After  the  Israelites  had  been 
oppressed  for  eight  years  by  Chushan-rishathcum,  king  of  Meso- 
potamia, Othniel  was  excited  to  levy  an  army  against  him.  He 
overcame  the  Mesopotamians,  and  delivered  his  countrymen,  who 
acknowledged  him  as  regent  or  judge.  During  the  forty  years 
of  his  administration  the  Israelites  remained  faithful  to  their  God 
and  king,  and  consequently  prospered.     (Judg.  iii.  8 — 11."^ 

Ovens  of  the  Jews,  154. 


Painting,  art  of,  among  the  Jews,  183.  Painting  of  the  eyte- 
lids  practised  by  the  Jewish  women,  158. 

Palace,  officers  of,  47. 

Palestine,  boundaries  of,  14.  22.     See  Holt  Land. 

Palm  tree,  notice  of,  36. 

Palmyra.     See  Tadmor. 

Palsy,  variety  of  diseases  so  termed,  197. 

Pamphtlia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  having  to  the  south 
the  Pamphylian  Sea,  mentioned  Acts  xxvii.  5.,  Cilicia  to  the 
east,  and  Pisidia  to  the  north  (whence  we  find  Saint  Paul  pass- 
ing through  Pisidia  to  Pamphylia,  Acts  xiv.  24.),  and  from  Pam- 
phylia  to  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.  14.),  and  Lycia  to  the  west.  The 
cities  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  belonging  to  it  are  Perga 
and  Attalia.  (Acts  xiii.  13.)  Hero  numerous  Jews  dwelt,  and 
hence  those  of  Pamphylia  are  mentioned  among  those  who  ap 
peared  at  Jerusalem  at  the  day  of  Pentecost.     (Acts  ii.  10.) 

Paphos,  the  metropolis  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  (Acts  xiii.  4. 
6.),  and  the  residence  of  the  pro-consul.  It  was  memorable  foi 
the  impure  wor.ship  paid  to  Venus,  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  island. 
Here  Saint  Paul  struck  blind  Elymas  the  sorcerer,  and  converted 
Sergius  the  pro-consul.  The  Jews  dwelt  here  in  great  numbers, 
(ver.  6.)  Twenty-five  or  thirty  miserable  huts  arc  all  that  remain 
of  this  or:e  most  distinguished  city  of  Cyprus.     See  CrPRrs. 

Paradise,  a  word  of  Persian  original,  signifying  a  park,  gar- 
den, or  inclosure,  full  of  all  the  valuable  productions  of  the  earth. 
The  word  passed  into  the  Hebrew  form  Dili:  (pflRnes),  which 
occurs  in  Sol.  Song  iv.  13.  Neh.  ii.  8.  Eccles.  ii.  5.;  and  in 
those  pas.sages  it  is  rendered  ria/iifd'sjo-ic  in  the  Septuagint  version, 
and  denotes  a  garden  of  trees  of  various  kinds,  a  pleasure  park, 
a  delightful  grove.  In  the  New  Teslfl.nent  paradise  is  applied 
to  the  state  of  faithful  souls  between  death  and  the  resurrection ; 
where,  like  Adam  in  Eden,  they  are  admitted  to  immediate  com- 
munion with  God  in  Christ,  or  to  a  participation  of  the  tree  of 
Ufe,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God.  (Luke  xxiii. 
43.  Rev.  ii.  7.)     Of  this  blessed  state  St.  Paul  had  a  fnretasts. 
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Bee  2  Cor.  xii.  24,,  where  he  .states  that  he  was  caught  up  to 
the  third  heaven  ;  and,  again,  that  he  was  caught  up  to  paradise. 
He  was  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven  that  he  might  contemplate 
that  scene  of  supreme  felicity,  which  awaits  the  just  after  the  re- 
•urrccl'.oi  •  and  he  was  caught  up  to  paradise  that  his  mind 
might  be  contented  with  a  view  of  their  nearer  consolations. 
( Valpy's  Gr.  Test,  on  Luke  xxiii.  43.) 

Fa II AN",  Desert  of,  notice  of,  33,  34, 

Paiiascukitii,  or  ancient  divisions  of  the  Pentateuch,  read  in 
the  Synagogues,  104.     Table  of  them,  105. 

Pa  itciiMKNT,  notice  of,  182 

Paiiknts,  crimes  against,  how  punished.     See  p.  62. 

Pahtiuanb  are  mentioned  in  Acts  ii.  9.  in  conjunction  with 
ihc  Modes.  The  empire  of  Parthia  subsisted  four  hundred  years, 
and  disjmted  for  the  dominion  of  the  East  with  the  Romans. 
The  Parthians  were  celebrated  for  their  veneration  of  their  kings, 
and  for  llieir  way  of  fighting  by  flight,  and  shooting  their  arrows 
backwards.  They  dwelt  between  Media  and  Mesopotamia  ;  in 
all  which  traiis-Euphralensian  places,  except  some  parts  of  Baby- 
lon, and  of  some  other  small  prefectures,  the  Jews  abounded,  and 
some  of  them  were  at  Jerusalem  when  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on 
the  apostles. 

Passovek,  feast  of,  how  celebrated,  123 — 125.  Its  spiritual 
import,  12.'),  126.  A  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, I.  60. 

Pataha  (Acts  xxi.  1.),  a  sea-port  town  of  Syria,  anciently  of 
considerable  note.  Extensive  ruins  mark  its  former  magnificence 
and  extent.  Its  port  is  now  entirely  choked  u()  by  encroaching 
sands.   (Col.  Leake's  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  pp.  182,  18.3.) 

Patiiiios,  a  city  and  district  of  Egypt,  mentioned  by  the  pro- 
phets Jeremiah  (xliv.  i.  15.),  and  Ezekicl  (xxix.  14.  and  xxx. 
14.)  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  called  Pathrusim  in 
Gen.  X.  14. 

Patmos,  an  island  in  the  JEgenn  Sea,  whither  the  apostle  and 
evangelist  John  was  banished,  a.  n.  94,  and  where  he  had  the 
revelations  which  he  has  recorded  in  the  .Apocalypse. 

Patuiarchal  government,  nature  of,  40. 

Paul,  who  was  also  called  Saul,  the  distinguished  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles.  A  Pharisee  by  profession,  and  a  Roman  citizen  by 
birth,  he  was  at  first  a  furious  persecutor  of  the  ("hristians ;  but 
after  his  miraculous  conversion,  he  became  a  zealous  and  faithful 
preacher  of  the  faith  which  he  had  before  laboured  to  destroy. 
Sec  a  copmus  account  of  the  life  and  apostolic  labours  of  Saint 
Paul  in  pp.  321—329. 

Pat  of  Jewish  soldiers,  87. 

Peack-Offkimncs,  notice  of,  118. 

Pek  AIM  All,  the  seventeenth  king  of  Israel,  succeeded  his  father 
Menahem,  and  followed  the  example  of  his  predecessors  in  main- 
taining the  idolatrous  institutions  of  Jereboain  I.  After  reigning 
about  two  years,  he  vs-as  assassinated  at  Samaria  by 

Pkkah,  an  officer  of  his  guards,  who  held  the  throne  about 
twenty  years.  He  also  "  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ;  he 
departed  not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who 
made  Israel  to  sin."  (2  Kings  xv.  27,  28.)  Towards  the  close 
of  his  reign,  his  dominions  were  overrun  by  Tiglath-pilescr  king 
of  Assyria,  who  carried  his  subjects  into  captivity;  and  Pekah 
himself  was  assassinated  by  Hoshea.  (2  Kings  xv.  29,  30.) 

Pklktiiitf.s,  notice  of,  46.  87. 

PEVTv.rosr,  feast  of.  how  celebrated,  126.  A  proof  of  the 
credibility  of  the  Old  Testament,  I.  66. 

Pton,  or  Baal-pkor,  notice  of,  137,  138. 

Peu.ka,  district  of,  18. 

Pekfimk  boxes  of  the  Hebrew  women,  158. 

Perga,  a  city  of  Pamphylia  (.\cts  xiii.  13.),  memorable 
unong  the  heathens  for  a  temple  of  Diana  built  there ;  and  among 
the  Christians  for  the  departure  thence  of  John-Mark  from  Bar- 
nabas and  Paul,  to  Jerusalem,  which  occasioned  the  rupture 
between  them  for  a  season.  (Acts  xv.  37.  40.) 

Pkugamos  or  PKur.AMUs  was  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Mysia, 
«nd  the  residence  of  the  Attalian  kings ;  it  still  preserves  many 
»cstiges  of  its  ancient  mngnificence.  Against  the  church  at  Pcr- 
famos,  was  adduced  the  charge  of  instability  (Rev.  ii.  14,  15.)  ; 
but  to  its  wavering  faith  was  promised  the  all-powerful  protection 
of  God.  "  The  errors  of  Balaam  and  the  Nicolaitanes  have 
been  purged  away.  Pergamos  has  been  preserved  from  the  de- 
stroyer; and  three  thousand  Christians"  (out  of  a  population  of 
*bout  15,000  inhabitants)  "now  cherish  the  rites  of  their  re- 
ligion in  the  same  spot  where  it  was  planted  by  the  hands  of  St. 
Paul."  (Emerson's  Letters  from  the  .figean,  vol.  i.  p.  216.)  Of 
WBse  Christians,  about  200  belonged  to  the  Armenian  commu- 
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nion ;  the  remainder  are  members  of  the  Greek  Church.  Thej 
have  each  one  church,  but  the  other  churches  of  Pergamos  have 
been  converted  into  mosques,  and  are  profaned  with  the  blasphe- 
mies of  the  pseudo-prophet  Mohammed.  There  are  also  about 
100  Jews,  who  have  a  synagogue.  Pergamos,  or  Bergamo,  as  it 
is  now  called,  lies  about  sixty-four  miles  north  of  Suiyrna.  Ita 
present  state  is  described  by  Mr.  Arundell,  in  his  visit  to  the  Seven 
Asiatic  Churches,  pp.  281 — 290. 

PEHizziThs,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  mingled  with 
the  Canaan  itcs.  It  is  very  probable  that  they  were  Canaanitcs 
who  had  no  fixed  habitations,  and  lived  sometimes  in  one  coun 
try,  sometimes  in  another,  and  were  thence  called  Perizzitcs 
which  term  signifies  scattered  or  dispersed.  The  Perizzites  diJ 
not  inhabit  any  certain  portion  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  In  several 
places  of  Scripture  the  Canaanites  and  Perizzites  arc  mentioned 
us  the  chief  people  of  the  country.  Thus,  we  read  that,  in  the 
time  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  the  Canaanite  and  Perizzite  7wew 
in  the  land.  (Gen.  xiii.  7.)  Solomon  subdued  the  remains  of 
the  Canaanites  and  Perizzites,  which  the  children  of  Israel  had 
not  rooted  out,  and  made  them  tributary.  (1  Kings  ix.  20,  21. 
2  Chron.  viii.  7.)  There  is  mention  of  the  Perizzites  by  Ezra, 
after  the  return  from  Babylon  ;  and  several  Israelites  had  married 
wives  of  that  nation.   (Ezra  ix.  1.) 

Pkkjcuv,  punishment  of,  among  the  Jews,  62. 

Pf.rsia,  a  country  of  Asia,- bounded  on  the  west  by  Media  and 
Susiana;  on  the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf;  on  the  north  by  the 
great  desert  that  lay  between  it  and  Parthia  Proper ;  and  on  the 
east  by  another  still  greater,  that  lay  between  it  and  the  river 
Indus.  Until  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  his  succession  to  the  Me- 
dian empire,  it  was  an  inconsiderable  country,  always  subject  to 
the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  or  Medes.  Its  capital  city  was  Per- 
sepolis,  now  Chelminar:  lat.  30  degrees.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  which,  to  the  south-cast,  was  Passagards,  where  was  the  tomb 
of  Cyrus. 

The  ruins  of  Persepolis  are  remarkable,  among  other  things, 
for  the  figures,  or  symbols,  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  and  pillars  of 
the  temple.  Sir  John  Chardin  observed  there  rams'  heads  with 
horns,  one  higher,  and  the  other  lower,  exactly  corresponding  to 
Daniel's  vision  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire  :  the  lower  horn 
denoting  the  Medes,  the  higher,  which  came  up  last,  the  Persians. 
(Dan.  viii.  3.)  A  winged  lion,  with  a  crown  on  his  head ; 
alluding,  perhaps,  to  the  symboHcal  representation  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  by  "  a  lion,  with  eagle's  wings  ;"  denoting  their  ferocious 
strength  and  cruelty,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  conquest.  (Dan. 
vii.  4.) 

Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Persian  Empire,  illustrative  of 
the  Prophetic  Writings. 

Cyrus,  who  is  deservedly  called  the  Great,  both  on  account  of 
his  extensive  conquests,  and  also  for  his  liberation  of  the  captive 
Hebrews,  was  the  son  of  Cambyses,  a  Persian  grandee,  and  Man- 
dane  the  daughter  of  Astyages  king  of  the  Medians.  He  was 
born  A.  M.  3405,  r.  c.  599.  one  year  after  his  uncle  Cyaxares  the 
brother  of  Mandane.  Weary  of  obeying  the  Medians,  Cyrus 
engaged  the  Persians  to  revolt  fVom  them.  He  attacked  and 
defeated  Astyages  his  maternal  grandfather,  whose  life  he  spared, 
and  gave  him  the  government  of  Hyrcania,  satisfied  with  having 
liberated  the  Persians,  and  compelled  the  Medes  to  pay  him 
tribute.  Not  long  after,  the  latter  rebelled  against  him ;  and 
involved  Cyrus  in  a  protracted  war.  Having  again  reduced  the 
Medes,  Cyrus  directed  his  arms  against  the  Babylonians,  whose 
ally  Croesus  king  of  Lydia,  having  come  to  their  assistance,  was 
defeated  and  obliged  to  retire  into  his  own  country.  Cyrus  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Babylonians,  and  having 
settled  every  thing  in  that  country,  he  followed  Crcesus  into 
Lydia,  whom  he  totally  discomfited,  and  overran  his  territories. 
Thus  far  we  have  followed  the  narrative  of  Justin  (lib.  i.  c.  7.)  • 
Herodotus  relates  events  nearly  in  the  same  order  (lib.  i.  e.  178.)^ 
but  places  the  Babylonian  war  after  the  war  with  Crcesus,  and  the 
entire  reduction  of  Lydia.  He  says  that  Labynitus  (the  Bel- 
shazzar  of  Scripture)  was  at  that  time  the  king  of  Babylon,  and 
that  Cyrus,  having  subdued  his  other  enemies,  at  length  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Babylonians,  who  withdrew  into  their  city, 
which  was  both  strongly  fortified  and  amply  stored  with  pro- 
visions. Cyrus  finding  that  the  siege  would  be  protracted, 
diverted  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  by  causing  great  ditches  to 
be  dug  on  both  sides  of  the  city,  above  and  below,  that  it.s  waters 
might  flow  into  them  ;  the  river  being  thus  rendered  passable,  his 
soldiers  entered  the  city  through  its  channel.  Babylon  was  taken, 
and  the  impious  Belshazzar  was  put  to  death.  (Den.  v.  30.)  So 
extensive  was  that  city,  that  the  inhabitants  of  each  extremii/ 
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were  igiiorant  of  its  capture,  though  the  enemy  was  in  its  very 
centre  ;  and  as  a  great  festival  had  been  celebrated  on  that  day, 
the  whole  city  was  absorbed  in  pleasure  and  amusements.  Cyrus 
constituted  his  uncle  Cyaxarcs  (or  Darius  the  Mede)  king  of  the 
Chaldaeans.  (Dan.  v.  31.)  Cyrus  immediately  restored  the  cap- 
tive Jews  to  liberty  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22.  Ezra  i.  1.),  and  com- 
manded pecuniary  assistance  to  be  given  to  those  who  stood  in 
need  vi  it.  He  died  a.  m.  3475,  b.  c.  529,  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  his  age,  though  historians  are  by  no  means  agreed  concerning 
the  manner  of  his  death. 

Canibyses,  the  successor  of  Cyrus,  was  one  of  the  most  cruel 
princes  recorded  in  history.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated  on  the 
throne,  he  invaded  and  conquered  Egypt,  and  reigned  there  three 
years.  At  the  same  time  he  detached  part  of  his  army  against 
the  Ethiopians,  and  commanded  his  generals  to  pillage  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Amnion.  Both  these  expeditions  were  unfortunate. 
The  army  which  had  been  sent  against  the  latter  perished  in  the 
sands  of  the  deserts  ;  and  that  which  he  led  against  the  former,  for 
want  of  provisions,  was  compelled  to  return  with  great  loss.  Mor- 
tified at  his  disappointments,  Cambyses  now  gave  full  vent  to  the 
cruelty  of  his  disposition.  He  killed  his  sister  Merije,  who  was  also 
his  wife ;  he  commanded  his  brother  Smerdis  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
killed  many  of  his  principal  officers ;  he  treated  the  gods  of  the 
Egyptians  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  committed  every  possi- 
ble outrage  against  them.  Hearing,  at  length  that  his  throne  was 
filled  by  an  usurper,  who  pretended  to  be  his  brother  Smerdis, 
and  reigned  at  Babylon,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  his  dominions, 
but  died  at  Ecbatana,  a  town  in  Syria,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Carmel. 

A.  M.  3482,  B.  c.  522.  After  the  death  of  Cambyses,  the  Per- 
sian throne  was  usurped  by  seven  Magi,  who  governed  for  some 
time,  making  the  people  believe  that  their  sovereign  was  Smerdis 
the  brother  of  Cambyses.  The  Samaritans,  who  were  always 
iealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Jews,  obtained  an  edict  from  the 
pseudo-Smerdis  (called  Artaxerxes  in  the  Scriptures),  prohibi- 
ting them  from  rebuilding  the  temple  and  fortifications  of  Jerusa- 
lem. (Ezra  iv.  7.  16.)  This  interruption  continued  until  the 
second  year  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes. 

A.  M.  3483,  B.C.  521.  The  imposition  of  the  Magi  being  at 
length  discovered,  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes  was  acknow- 
ledged king.  Having  been  informed  of  the  permission  which 
Cyrus  had  granted  to  the  Jews  to  rebuild  their  temple,  he  allowed 
them  to  resume  the  work  (Ezra  iv.  24.  vi.  1.),  which  they  had 
commenced  by  the  exhortations  and  encouragement  of  the  pro- 
phets Haggai  (i.  1.)  and  Zechariah  (i.  1.  Ezra  v.  1.)  This 
Darius  is  the  Ahasuerus  who  married  Esther  and  granted  va- 
rious privileges  to  the  Jews.  (See  the  book  of  Esther,  through- 
out.) 

A.  M.  3519,  B.C.  485.  Xerxes  succeeded  Darius  in  the  Persian 
Jironc ;  but  as  no  particulars  are  recorded  of  him  as  connected 
with  the  Jews,  we  pass  on  to  the  reign  of  his  successor  Artax- 
ERXKS,  who  greatly  favoured  them,  first  sending  Ezra  into  Judsea 
Ezra  vii.  viii.),  and  afterwards  Nehemiah,  to  rebuild  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem.  (Neh.  ii.  iii.)  The  Persian  monarchy  subsisted 
for  many  centuries  after  this  event ;  but,  as  its  history  is  not  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  Jews,  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  plan  of 
his  abstract  to  give  the  succession  of  its  sovereigns.  (Calmet, 
tlistoire  Prophane  de  I'Orient,  §  IV.  Dissert,  tom.  ii.  pp.  336 
-341.) 

PicnsoN",  crimes  against,  how  punished,  63,  04. 
Pkstilknce  or  Plague,  38. 
Pkstilentiai.  Blast  or  Wind,  40. 

Petku,  one  of  the  apostles,  formerly  called  Simon:  he  was  of 
Bethsaida,  and  was  the  son  of  Jonas,  a  fisherman,  which  occu- 
pation he  also  followed.  When  he  was  called  to  the  apostleship 
by  our  Saviour,  he  received  the  name  of  risTpoc,  which  signifies 
a  stone  (John  i.  43.),  probably  in  reference  to  the  boldness  and 
firmness  of  his  character,  and  his  zeal  and  activity  in  promoting 
his  Master's  cause.  See  a  further  account  of  Peter  and  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  two  epistles  which  bear  his  name,  in  pp.  362 — 364. 
Pharaoh,  a  common  appellation  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt, 
who  after  the  age  of  Alexander  were  in  like  manner  termed 
Ptolemy.  Jablonski  states,  that  Phouro,  in  the  common  Egyp- 
tian dialect,  and  Pharro,  in  the  very  ancient  dialect,  spoken  in 
the  Thebaid,  respectively  denote  a  king.  (Opuscala,  tom.  i.  p. 
376.)  Mr.  Weston  derives  this  name  from  PIOVRO,  which 
signifies  my  king,  and  which  the  Greeks  rendered  <S>u.paa.  (Sun- 
day Lessons  on  Gen.  xii.  15.)  The  following  are  the  principal 
sovereigns  of  this  name,  who  are  menti  ned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment:— 
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1.  Puaraou,  king  of  Egypt,  and  contemporary  with  Abrabtwin 
His  oflicers  having  eulogized  the  beauty  of  Sarah,  the  patriarch's 
wife,  Pharaoh  sent  for  her  to  his  harem,  and  conferred  many 
presents  on  her  husband,  whom  he  imagined  to  be  her  brother 
Pharaoh  and  his  family  being  "  plagued  with  great  plagues"  by 
the  Almighty,  he  discovered  his  error,  and  restored  Sarah  to 
Abraham,  whom  he  sent  out  of  Egypt.  (Gen.  xii.  10 — 20.) 

2.  Pharaoh,  the  contemporary  pf  Joseph  ;  who,  having  in- 
terpreted his  prophetic  dreams,  was  rewarded  with  distinguished 
honours,  and  raised  to  the  oflice  of  "  ruler  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egypt."  (Gen.  xii.)  Pharaoh  participated  in  Joseph's 
joy,  at  his  reconcihation  with  his  brethren,  and  with  noble  gene- 
rosity permitted  him  to  invite  his  family  into  Egypt.  On  the 
arrival  of  Jacob  and  his  sons,  he  gave  them  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion, notwithstanding  shepherds  were  held  in  abomination  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  assigned  them  a  residence  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 
And  on  Jacob's  decease,  he  permitted  Joseph  to  make  a  journey 
into  Canaan,  to  bury  him.  (Gen.  xlv.  16.  xlvii.  1.  1.4.)  This 
Pharaoh  is  the  sovereign  alluded  to  by  Stephen  in  Acts  viL 
10.  13. 

3.  Pharaoh,  a  king  of  Egypt,  gave  one  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage  to  Mered,  a  descendant  of  Judah.  (I  Chron.  iv.  18.) 
This  remarkable  alliance  must  have  taken  place  while  the  He- 
brews were  the  guests  and  not  the  slaves  of  the  Egyptians ;  and 
this  prince  must  certainly  have  been  one  of  the  first  successors 
of  the  master  of  Joseph. 

4.  Pharoau,  king  of  Egypt,  the  contemporary  of  Moses, 
reigned  at  the  period  when  Jacob's  descendants  had  already  be- 
come a  great  people.  The  genealogical  lists  of  that  period,  which 
are  extant,  in  harmony  with  the  sacred  historians,  show  how 
rapidly  the  race  of  Israel  had  multiplied.  (1  Chron.  iv.  1 — 27.) 
This  prince  adopted  the  false  policy  of  oppressing  the  Hebrews 
in  the  manner  related  in  Exod.  ii.,  little  thinking  that  his  own 
daughter  would  save  from  the  waters  of  the  Nile  the  future 
avenger  and  deliverer  of  the  Israelites.  The  recent  discoveries, 
which  have  thrown  new  light  on  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  which 
harmonize  more  and  more  with  the  sacred  history,  enable  us  to 
recognise  the  Pharaohs,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible  subse- 
quent to  the  time  of  Moses.  The  king,  during  whose  reign 
Moses  was  born,  can  only  be  Rameses  or  Ramses  IV.  surnamed 
Mei-Amoun,  the  last  sovereign  but  one  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
The  first  oppression  of  the  Israelites  (Exod.  i.  1 1.  14.)  most  pro- 
bably commenced  under  Thoutmosis  III.  a  predecessor  of  this 
prince.  But  the  succeeding  narrative  of  the  proscription  of  ail 
the  male  Hebrew  children,  and  the  birth  of  Moses,  relates  only 
to  this  Ramses-Mei-Amoun.     (Compare  Vol.  I.  p.  88.) 

5.  Pharaoh,  the  contemporary  of  Moses,  had  reigned  about 
eighteen  years,  when  Moses  was  commanded  to  return  into 
Egypt,  Ramses-Mei-Amoun  and  his  personal  enemies  being  dead. 
(Exod.  iv.  19.)  His  history  is  contained  in  Exod.  vi. — xii. :  he 
perished  with  his  army  in  the  Red  Sea.  (xiv.  5 — 31.)  This 
Pharoah  is  Amenophis  or  Ramses  V.  the  last  king  of  the  eigh- 
teenth dynasty,  and  the  father  of  Ramses  VI.  or  Sesostris. 

6.  Pharaoh,  the  contemporary  of  David,  received  at  his  court, 
and  honourably  entertained  Hadad,  prince  of  Idumsea  (to  whom 
he  gave  his  wife's  sister  in  marriage),  after  the  conquest  of  that 
country  by  the  Hebrews.  (1  Kings  xi.  17 — 19.)  He  was  one 
of  the  last  kings  of  the  twenty-first  or  Tanite  dynasty,  and  most 
probably  was  a  different  person  from  the  Pharaoh  who  is  next  to 
be  noticed,  because  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  protector 
of  Hadad  could  be  the  father-in-law  of  Solomon. 

7.  Pharaoh,  the  contemporary  of  Solomon,  gave  the  Hebrew 
king  his  daughter  in  marriage,  with  the  city  of  Gezer  as  a  por- 
tion. (1  Kings  ix.  16.)  This  prince,  the  last  sovereign  of  the 
twenty-first  or  Tanite  dynasty,  was  probably  dethroned  and  put 
to  death  by  Shishak,  who  was  contemporary  with  Rehoboam. 
M.  Coquerel  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  account  of  the 
Pharaohs)  thinks  that  Eccl.  iv.  14.  may  allude  to  this  event. 

8.  Pharaoh-Necho,  the  contemporary  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah, 
took  up  arms  against  the  new  empire  of  the  Chaldasans,  which 
was  rapidly  advancing  and  threatening  Asia.  He  resolved  to 
carry  the  war  across  the  Euphrates  into  the  very  centre  of  the 
ChaldsBan  empire,  but  being  opposed  in  hi'  passage  by  Josiah, 
an  ally  of  the  Chaldaean  monarch,  to  whom  he  in  vain  offered 
terms  of  peace,  he  totally  discomfited  ih"  forces  of  the  Jewish 
king  near  Megiddo.  He  then  marched  to  Jerusalem,  which  city 
he  entered  by  force  or  by  capitulation ;  and,  deposing  Jchoahaz 
who  had  just  succeeded  his  father  upon  the  throne,  he  gave  the 
crown  of  Judah  to  his  elder  brother  Jehoiakim,  nn'l  levied  a  heavy 
military  contribution  on  the  kingdom  of  Judah      Enc(;uriged  by 
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hese  iuccesses,  Nccno  f)rocce(led  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  taking 
with  him  Jehoahaz,  whom  he  left  prisoner  at  Kiblali.  He  made 
himself  master  of  ('archemish  on  the  Euphrates;  where,  after 
three  years'  warfare  with  various  success,  he  was  defeated  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  forced  to  return  into  Egypt  willi  the  wreck 
of  his  army.  On  his  return,  he  took  the  captive  Jehoahaz  with 
him.  (2  kings  xxiii.  2!)  — at.  xxiv.  7.  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20 — 24. 
xxxvi.  1 — 4.)  The  Scripture  account  of  the  war  carried  on  by 
Pharaoh-Necho  atjainst  the  Jews  ami  Babylonians  is  contiruied 
by  an  ancient  monumcMit  discovered  in  Egypt  l)y  the  late  enter- 
prising traveller  Bel/oni.  (See  Vol.  I.  pp.  89,  DO.)  Pharaoh- 
Necho,  the  soil  o!  1^-iaininetichus,  and  the  sixth  king  of  the 
twenty-sixth  dynasty,  that  of  the  Saites,  is  celebrated  in  profane 
history,  for  his  project  of  digging  a  canal,  to  join  the  Nile  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  by  the  voyage  of  discovery  which  his  vessels,  man- 
ned by  Phamician  sailors,  made  round  Africa. 

9.  Phaiiaoii-Hophua,  the  Apries  or  Vaphrcs  of  profane  his- 
torians, was  the  son  of  Psammis,  and  grandson  of  Pharaoh- 
Necho.  He  was  the  eighth  king  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty, 
and  contemporary  with  Zcdekiah  king  of  Judah,  with  whom  he 
formed  an  alliance  against  Nebuchadnezzar.  During  the  last 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  Hophra  took  arms,  and  advanced  to  succour 
his  ally.  This  diversion  was  useful  for  a  short  time  ;  but,  agreea- 
bly to  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah,  the  Egyptians  notwithstand- 
ing their  brilliant  promises,  withdrew  without  fighting,  or  at  least 
without  making  any  resistance.  After  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, when,  deaf  to  the  counsels  of  Jeremiah,  Azariah  and  Jo- 
hanan  iook  refuge  in  Egypt,  the  j«rophet  predicted  to  them  the 
deplorable  end  of  Hophra.  (Ezek.  xvii.  1.5.  Jer.  x.\xvii.  5.  xliii. 
9.  xliv.  30.  xlvi.  26.)  The  prophet  Ezckiel  (xxix.)  reproaches 
Pharaoh  with  his  base  conduct  towards  the  king  of  Judah,  and 
foretells  that  Egypt  should  be  reduced  to  a  desert,  and  that  the 
sword  should  cut  off  both  man  and  beast.  This  prediction  was 
afterwards  accomplished,  first  in  the  person  of  Pharaoh-Hophra, 
who  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  Amasis  who  usurped  his 
tiiione,  and  subsequently  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
''prsians. 

PiiAiusKKs,  tenets  of  the  sect  of,  144,  145. 

PiiAurAii,  river.     See  Aba.va,  p.  401. 

PiiiLADF.LPiUA,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  derived  its  name  from 
its  founder,  Attalus  Philadelphus,  and  is  situated  about  twenty- 
seven  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Sardis.  Not  long  before  the 
date  of  the  Apocalyptic  Epistle,  this  city  had  suli'ered  so  much 
from  earthquakes,  that  it  had  been  in  a  great  measure  deserted  by 
its  inhabitants;  which  may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  po- 
verty of  this  church  as  descrilied  in  this  epistle.  And  its  i)overty 
may  also  in  some  degree  account  for  its  virtue,  which  is  so  highly 
commended.  "  Philadelphia  appears  to  have  resisted  the  attacks 
of  the  Turks  in  1312  with  more  success  than  the  other  cities. 
At  a  distance  from  the  sea,  forgotten  by  the  emperor,  encom- 
passed on  all  sides  by  the  Turks,  her  valiant  citizens  defended 
their  religion  and  freedom  above  fourscore  years,  and  at  length 
capitulated  with  the  proudest  of  the  Ottomans  (Bajazet)  in  1390. 
Among  the  Greek  colonies  and  churches  of  Asia.  Philadelphia 
is  still  erect — a  column  in  a  scene  of  ruins  I"'  (Gibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall,  vol.  xi.  p.  438.  8vo.  edit.)  Whatever  may  be  lost  of 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  there  is  still  the  form  of  a  Christian 
church  in  this  city,  which  is  now  called  Allah- Shehr,  or  ilie  city 
of  God.  It  contains  about  1000  Christians,  chiefly  Greeks,  most 
of  whom  speak  only  the  Turkish  language.  They  have  twenty- 
live  places  of  public  worship,  five  of  which  are  large  and  regular 
churches,  with  a  resident  bishop  and  inferior  clergy.  The  re- 
mains of  antiquity  here  are  not  numerous.  (Hartley's  Visit  to 
the  .\pocalv[)tic  Churches,  in  Missionary  Register,  July,  1827, 
pp.  321—32(3.     Arundell's  Visit,  pp.  167—174.) 

PuiLKMox,  an  opulent  Christian  at  Colossae ;  whose  slave 
Onesimus  having  fled  from  him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  converted 
by  Saint  Paul,  the  apostle  sent  him  back  to  his  master  with  the 
admirable  letter,  which  now  forms  the  epistle  to  Philemon :  for 
an  analysis  of  which,  see  pp.  347 — 349. 

Philip. 

1.  The  son  of  Herod,  misnamed  the  Great,  by  his  wife  Cleo- 
patra ;  who,  in  the  division  of  his  father's  kingdom,  was  made 
l«trarch  of  Batansa,  Trachonilis,  and  Itur.-ea.  (Luke  iii.  1.) 
He  enlarged  and  embellished  the  city  of  Paneas,  to  which  he 
gave  his  own  name,  and  called  it  Casarea,  in  honour  of  the 
empeior  Tiberius. 

2.  Another  son  of  the  same  Herod  by  ?»tariamne,  daughter 
of  Simon  the  high-priest.  He  was  the  husband  of  Herodias, 
who  was  taken  from  him  by  his  brother  Herod  Antipas.    Having 
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been  disinherited  by  his  father,  he  lived  a  private  life.  ^Alatt 
xiv.  3.  Mark  vi.  7.  Luke  iii.  19.)  As  Josephus  calls  this  princ« 
Herod,  and  the  evangelist  Philip,  it  is  not  iinjirobable,  that,  al'tci 
the  custom  of  the  Herodian  family,  he  Iwre  botU  lho.se  names. 

3.  One  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  native  of  BelhsoidaL 
(Matt.  X.  3.  Mark  iii.  18.  Luke  vi,  14,  John  i.  44 — 47  49. 
vi,  5.  xii.  21,  22.  xiv.  8,  9.)  He  was  with  the  rest  of  the 
apostles  and  disciples  who  assembled  for  prayer  in  an  upper 
room  at  Jerusalem,  after  the  aacejision.  (Acts  i,  13,  14,)  Ot 
the  subsequent  history  of  this  apostle,  nothing  certain  is  known. 
He  is  said  to  have  preached  the  Gospel  in  Scythia  and  Phrygia, 
and  was  interred  at  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana,  where  he 
sullered  martyrdom. 

4.  One  of  the  seven  t'eacons  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
(Acts  vi.  5.)  He  preached  the  Gospel  at  Samaria,  where  ht 
performed  many  miracles,  and  converted  many  to  the  faith  o 
Christ.  Afterwards  he  received  a  divine  command  to  go  towards 
the  south,  to  tiie  road  leading  from  Gaza  to  Jerusalem :  here  he 
met  an  eunuch  of  Candace  queen  of  Ethiopia,  whom  he  like- 
wise converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  (Acts  viii.  5 — 38.)  After 
baptizing  the  cunucli,  I'liilip  stopped  some  time  at  Azotus;  aiiu 
'•passing  tlirough,  he  jireached  in  all  the  cities  until  he  came  to 
Cai.sarea,"  where  he  aj  pears  to  have  fixed  his  residence.  He  bad 
four  daughters  ;  who,  like  Agabus,  according  to  circumstances, 
received  the  gift  of  prophecy.     (Acts  viii.  40.    xxi.  8,  9.) 

PiULii'i'i  was  a  city  of  Macedonia  Piinia,  or  the  first  of  the 
four  parts  into  which  tlrtt  province  was  divided.  (See  Vol,  I. 
p.  90.)  It  was  of  moderate  extent,  and  situated  on  the  con- 
lines  ol  Thrace.  It  was  formerly  called  CreiiiJes  from  its  nu- 
merous springs,  and  at'terwards  Datus  from  the  coal  mines  in  its 
vicinity.  The  name  of  Philippi  is  received  from  I'liilip  the 
father  of  Alexander,  who  fortified  it,  and  made  it  a  frontier  town 
against  the  Thracians.  Juhus  Ca;sar  planted  a  colony  here, 
which  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Augustus,  and  hence  its  in- 
habitants were  considered  as  freemen  of  Rome.  Christianity 
was  first  planted  at  Philippi,  by  Saint  Paul,  a.  d.  .50,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  are  related  in  Acts  xvi.  9 — 40, 

PiiiLisTixKs,  Land  of,  15,  Account  of,  ibid.  Nature  of  the 
disease  inflicted  upon  them,  196. 

Piiii.oLOGLs,  a  Christian  at  Rome,  whom  St.  Paul  salutes  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  (xvi,  6.)  M,  Coquerel  is  of  ojjinioD 
that  he  was  probably  a  slave  who  had  been  restored  to  liberty 
and  who  received  the  name  of  Philologus,  in  consequence  of 
his  having  been  instructed  in  literature  and  the  sciences, 

PiiixKAs,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  grandson  of  Aaron,  was  the 
third  high-priest  of  the  Jews.  He  is  greatly  commended  for  hi* 
zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  in  the  aflair  of  Zimri  and  Cosbi  (Num 
XXV.  7.)  :  for  which  God  promised  that  the  priesthood  should  b« 
given  to  his  posterity  by  a  perpetual  covenant;  this  condition 
being  included  (as  interpreters  observe),  that  his  children  should 
continue  faithful  and  obedient.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
known. 

PiKiviiK,  a  deaconess  in  the  church  at  Cenchrca,  whom  Saint 
Paul  strongly  recommends  to  the  Christians  at  Rome  in  hii 
epistle  (xvi,  1,  2.),  for  her  hospitality  to  himself  The  deacon- 
esses in  the  primitive  church  were  sometimes  married  women, 
but  most  frequently  widows  advanced  in  years,  and  who  had 
been  the  wife  of  one  man ;  that  is,  one  who  had  not  parted  with 
one  husband  and  married  another,  a  practice  which  at  that  time 
was  usual  both  among  the  Jews  and  heathens,  (1  Tim,  vi.  9. 
10.)  Their  functions  consisted  in  taking  care  of  the  .sick  and 
poor  of  their  own  sex,  visiting  the  prisoners  and  maityrs,  in- 
structing catechumens,  assisting  at  the  baptism  of  women,  and 
various  other  inferior  ollices.  Phcebe  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  bearer  of  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Romans, 

PucEMCE,  or  Phu:xicia,  a  province  of  Syria,  which  extended 
from  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  where  it  bounded  Cilicia  on  the  north, 
along  the  coast  southwards,  to  the  termination  of  the  ridges  of 
Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  near  Tyre,  where  it  met  the  border 
of  Palestine,  In  breadth  it  only  comprehended  the  narrow  tract 
between  the  continuation  of  Mount  Libanus  and  the  sea.  The 
country  was  exceedingly  fertile;  and  as  a  commercial  nation,  the 
Phoenicians  are  the  most  celebrated  people  of  antiquity.  They 
planted  many  colonics,  and,  among  others,  Carthage.  Thu 
principal  cities  of  Phoenicia  were  Ptolemais,  Sidox,  and  Ttbk, 
of  which  a  notice  is  given  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  index 
Idols  worshipped  by  them.  K.R 

PiuKXKi Aliens,  notice  of,  140, 

PiiiivGiA  is  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  divided  into  the  Greatdf 
and  Lesser,     The  former  had  Bithvnia  on  the  north,  Galati»  OK 
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\he  east,  Pamphylia  and  Lycia  on  the  south,  Lydia  and  Mysia 
on  the  west.  Its  chief  cities  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Col.  ii.  1.) 
are  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis;  and  of  this  St.  hxike  seems  to 
spc\k  in  Acts  ii.  10.  because  he  joins  it  with  Pamphyha  below 
it.  In  Acts  xvi.  6.  he  means  Phrygia  Minor.  The  inhabitants 
are  said  to  have  been  a  servile  people,  kept  in  their  duty  best  by 
stripes,  .ind  made  wise  only  by  suflerings.  In  all  these  parts  of 
.\.«ia  Minor,  even  to  Bythinia  and  the  Euxine  Sea,  the  Jews 
anciently  were  very  numerous. 

Phut,  or  Put,  the  name  of  an  African  people.  According  to 
Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  1.  i.  c.  7.)  they  were  the  inhabitants  of 
Mauritania,  where  there  is  a  river  called  Phut.  (Plin.  Nat.  Hist. 
I.  V.  c.  1.)  According  to  the  Septuagint  and  Vulffate  versions 
they  were  the  Libyans.  (Jc-  xlvi.  9.  F-tek.  ixvii.  10.  xxxviii. 
5.  Nah.  iii.  9.)  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  descend- 
ants of  Phut,  the  third  son  of  Ham.     (Gen.  x.  6.) 

Phtlactehiks  described,  1-56. 

Physics,  or  Medicine,  state  of,  194 — 197. 

Physics,  or  natural  philosophy  of  the  Jews,  186. 

PiHAHiHOTH  or  HiROTH,  without  the  prefix,  a  place  on  the 
Red  Sea,  where  the  Israelites  made  their  second  encampment. 
(Exod.  xiv.  2.  9.  Num.  xiii.  7.)  As  the  Israelites  were  properly 
delivered  at  this  place  from  their  captivity,  and  fear  of  the 
Egyptians  (Exod.  xiv.  5.),  Dr.  Shaw  thinks  that  it  derived  its 
name  from  that  circumstance.     (Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  98.) 

Pilate,  Pontius,  notice  of,  53. 

PisGAH,  Mount,  31. 

PisiDiA  (Acts  xiv.  24.),  a  country  in  Asia  Minor,  having 
Pamphylia  on  the  south,  Galatia  on  the  north,  Isauria  on  tlie 
east,  and  Phrygia  on  the  west.  Its  chief  city  was  Antioch  in 
Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.  14.),  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Antioch 
in  Syria. 

PisoN,  one  of  the  four  great  rivers  which  watered  the  garden 
of  Eden.  (Gen.  ii.  11,  12.)  The  author  of  the  apocryphal  book 
of  Ecclesiasticus,  speaking  of  a  wise  man,  says,  that  "  he  filleth 
all  things  with  his  wisdom,"  or  spreads  it  on  every  side,  "  as 
Phison  and  Tigris"  spread  their  waters  "  in  the  time  of  the  new 
fruits,"  that  is,  when  they  are  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the 
winter  snows.  Calmet,  Reland,  and  others,  suppose  it  to  be  the 
Phasis,  a  celebrated  river  of  Colchis  ;  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
after  Josephus,  make  it  to  be  the  Ganges,  which  passing  into 
India  falls  into  the  ocean. 

PiTHOM,  one  of  the  cities  built  by  the  Israelites  for  Pharaoh. 
(Exod.  i.  11.)  Sir  John  Marsham  imagines  it  to  be  Pelusium  ; 
but  it  is  most  probably  the  7ra.Tiv/uc.?  of  Herodotus.  (Hist.  1.  ii. 
c.  158.),  by  the  Arabians  in  later  times  called  Fijum  or  Faijum 
(pronounced  Faioum),  which  is  also  applied  to  the  province. 

Plague,  not  unknown  in  Palestine,  38. 

Plains  of  the  Holy  Land,  account  of,  33. 

Pleading,  form  of,  among  the  Jews,  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  55,  56. 

Ploughing,  Jewish  mode  of,  177. 

PoETHY,  cultivated  by  the  Hebrews,  186. 

Politeness,  Jewish  forms  of,  168,  169. 

Political  Divisions  of  the  Holy  Land,  15 — 18.  PoUtical 
State  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews  from  the  patriarchal  times  to  the 
destruction  of  their  polity  by  the  Romans,  40 — 48, 

Polygamy,  why  tolerated  among  the  Jews,  160.  Abolished 
by  Christianity,  ibid. 

PoMKGRANATi;  trces  of  Palestine,  36. 

PoNTus,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  having  the  Euxine  Sea 
on  the  north,  Cappadocia  on  the  south,  Paphlagonia  and  Galatia 
on  the  east,  and  the  Lesser  Armenia  on  the  west.  It  is  supposed 
that  Saint  Peter  preached  in  Pontus,  because  he  addresses  his 
first  Epistle  to  the  believing  Hebrews,  who  were  scattered 
throughout  this  and  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

Pools  of  Solomon,  29.  Pool  of  Bethesda,  21.  And  of  Si- 
loam,  ibid. 

Poor,  Jewish  laws  concerning,  83. 

Population  of  the  Holy  Land,  38.     Of  Jerusalem,  22. 

Porch  of  Solomon,  99. 

Possessions,  demoniacal,  reality  of,  197. 

PoTiPHAH,  the  captain  of  Pharaoh's  body  guard,  who  pur- 
chased Joseph  of  some  Midianitish  merchants,  and  made  him 
superintendent  of  his  house.  Afterwards,  however,  listening  to 
the  false  charges  of  his  wife,  who  accused  Joseph  of  attempting 
M  seduce  her,  he  threw  Joseph  into  prison,  where  he  was  rigo- 
rously confined.  It  should  seem  that  this  rigour  was  not  of  very 
long  continuance ;  and  that  he  restored  Joseph  to  all  his  confi- 
dence, and  in^'usted  him  with  the  management  of  the  prison. 
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(Gen.  xxxvii.  36.  xxxix.  19 — 23.)  Potiphar  is  an  Egyptian 
proper  name,  which  has  been  explained  by  the  Coptic  niflT 
*PPO  father,  that  is,  prime  minister  of  PnaRuo,  or  Pharaoh. 
Some  expositors  have  made  a  distinction  between  the  master  of 
Joseph  and  the  keeper  of  the  prison  into  which  he  was  thrown. 
Others,  l;owever,  have  conjectured,  with  more  probability,  thai 
Potiphar,  after  having  punished  Joseph  in  a  transport  of  wrath 
and  jealousy,  acknowledged  his  innocence ;  but  that,  in  order  to 
avoid  disgracing  his  wife,  instead  of  restoring  Joseph  to  his 
former  office,  he  confided  to  him  the  command  of  the  state- 
prison. 

PoripiiERAH,  governor,  or,  more  correctly,  priest  of  On,  is 
known  only  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  given  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Joseph.  (Gen.  xH.  45.  xlvi.  20.) 
Jablonski  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Coptic  nHONT- 
<I>PH,  priest  of  the  sun;  and  the  recent  discoveries  among  ihe 
Egyptian  monuments  have  shown  that  his  conjecture  was  not 
altogether  without  foundation.  Pe-theph-he  signifies  that  which 
belongs  to  Re  or  the  Sun  :  this  name  was  peculiarly  suitable  for 
a  priest  of  On  or  Heliopolis,  the  city  of  the  sun.  Undesigned 
coincidences  like  these  strongly  corroborate  the  antiquity  and 
authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  narrative. 

Potter's  Field.     See  Aceldama. 

Prayers  of  the  Jews,  various  appellations  of,  131.  Public 
prayers,  ibid.  Private  prayers,  ibid.  How  offered  in  the  syna- 
gogues, 104.  Attitudes  in  prayer,  131,  132.  Forms  of  prayer 
in  use  among  the  Jews,  132.  The  nineteen  prayers  now  used 
by  them,  106,  107. 

Preaching,  a  part  of  the  synagogue  service,  106. 

Precipitation,  a  Jewish  punishment,  68. 

Preparation  of  the  Passover,  123.     Of  the  Sabbath,  .22. 

Presents  offered  to  superiors,  169. 

Priests,  privileges  and  functions  of,  112,  113. 

Princes  of  tribes  and  families,  41, 

PiiAiscA  or  Priscilla,  the  wife  of  Aquila,  a  converted  Jew  of 
Pontus.     See  AauiLA,  p,  407, 

Prisoners  (Roman),  treatment  of,  58 — 60.  Oriental  mode 
of  treating  prisoners,  66.  Probable  origin  of  one  being  released 
at  the  Passover,  123.     Eyes  of,  put  out,  66, 

Prisons  (Jewish),  notice  of,  65,  66, 

Privileges  of  the  first-born,  163, 

Proceedings,  judicial,  forms  of,  55 — 60. 

Procurators  (Roman),  powers  of,  52,  53,  State  of  the 
Jews  under  them,  53, 

Productions  of  the  Holy  Land,  35 — 37, 

Promise,  land  of,  13. 

Promulgation  of  laws,  47,  48. 

Property,  crimes  against,  how  punished,  62,  63.  Disposal 
of  property,  164. 

Prophets,  notice  of,  47.  116.  Punishment  of  false  prophets, 
62.  Schools  of  the  prophets,  184, 185.  (See  further  the  General 
Index  of  Matters,  No.  III.  infra,  article  Frophets.)  "  The  Pro- 
phets" an  ancient  division  of  the  Old  Testament,  p,  213.  of  this 
volume.  Table  of  the  sections  of  the  prophets,  as  read  in  the 
Jewish  Synagogue,  105. 

Proselytes,  account  of,  109, 

Proseuchjt:  or  oratories  of  the  Jews,  102,  103, 

Psaltery,  a  musical  instrument,  184. 

Ptolemais,  anciently  called  Accho  (Judg.  i.  31.),  and  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Acre,  is  a  port  and  town  situated  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  confines  of  Lower  and 
Upper  Galilee.  Here  Saint  Paul  rested  for  one  day  on  his  journey 
from  Ephesus  to  Jerusalem.  (Acts  xxi.  7.)  As  this  port  must 
always  have  been  of  great  importance  in  time  of  war,  the  town 
has,  consequently,  undergone  great  changes.  During  the  croisades 
this  city  suffered  exceedingly  both  from  infidels  and  Christians, 
between  whom  it  was  the  scene  of  many  sanguinary  conflicts:  at 
length  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  late  Djezzar  Pacha,  under 
whose  government  and  that  of  his  successor  it  has  revived,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  on  the  coast.  Acre 
has  a  beautiful  appearance,  when  beheld  from  a  short  distance. 
This  place  is  celebrated  for  the  repulse  there  given  to  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  by  the  Turks  under  the  command  of  Sir  Sydney 
Smith,  who,  after  a  long  and  memorable  siege,  compelled  the 
French  to  retire  with  great  loss,  and  nlti'iuiely  to  abandon  Syria. 

Publicans,  or  collectors  of  the  revenue,  account  of,  78,  79. 
Why  odious  to  the  Jews,  79. 

PuRLius,  an  opulent  governor  of  Malta,  at  the  time  of  St 
Paul's  shipwreck,  who  miraculously  healed  his  father  of  a  dan 
gerous  malady.     The  bay  in  vrhich  the  vessel  was  wrecked  WM 
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sontiguouj  tc  his  estate,  and  he  moat  probably  entertained  the 
■postle  during  his  three  montha'  residence  on  thai  island.  (Acts 
xxiii.  7,  8.)  An  ancient  inscription  found  at  Malta  designates  its 
governor  by  the  same  appellation — IIPriTOX  or  chiff  man — 
which  iSt.  Luke  gives  to  Publius.  (Bloomfield  and  Kuinoel  on 
\cts  xxviii.  7,  8.) 
PuL,  or  PiiUL. 

1.  The  proper  name  of  a  people  remote  from  Palestine.  (Isa. 
i.xvi.  19.)  The  Latin  Vulgate  renders  it  Africa;  according  to 
Bochart,  it  was  Philae,  an  island  of  the  Nile  in  Upper  Egypt. 
Vitringa  supposes  it  to  be  a  place  in  the  extremity  of  Egj'pt;  it 
licing  the  prophet's  object,  in  the  pa.ssage  ju.st  cited,  to  designate 
the  most  remote  parts. 

2.  The  name  of  the  first  king  of  Assyria,  who  is  mentioned  in 
iho  Scriptures.  He  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Israel  shortly  after 
Menahem  had  usurped  the  throne,  who  gave  a  thousand  talents 
of  silver  to  support  him  in  his  kingdom.   (3  Kings  xv.  19,20.) 

Punishments  (Hebrew),  design  of,  64.  Inferior  punishments, 
64 — 66.     Capital  punishments,  66 — 69. 

Punishments  (Roman),  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  account  of, 
69—72. 

PuiiiFMATioNs  of  the  Hebrcvvs,  account  of,  133.  Purifica- 
tions of  the  leprosy,  in  persons,  garments,  and  hou-^^es,  133,  134. 
Purifications  in  case  of  minor  impurities,  134. 

PuRiM,  or  feast  of  Lots,  account  of,  128. 

PuTKOLi,  a  maritime  town  of  Campania,  in  Italy,  between 
Baia;  and  Naples,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Cuni.T.  It  was 
originally  called  Dicaiarchia,  and  afterwards  Putcoli,  from  the 
great  number  of  wells  (/iittei)  which  were  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  is  now  called  Puzzoli  or  Puzzuolo.  Here  Saint  Paul  abode 
seven  days,  by  the  favour  of  the  centurion,  on  bis  first  journey  to 
Rome.  (Acts  xxviii.  13.)  It  appears  from  Acts  xxviii.  II.  that 
Puteoli  was  the  destination  of  this  vessel  from  Alexandria ;  and 
we  learn  from  the  independent  testimony  of  the  Jewish  historian, 
Josephus,  corroborated  by  the  geog^rapher  Slrabo,  that  this  was 
the  port  of  Italy  to  which  ships  from  Egypt  and  the  Levant  com- 
monly sailed.  (Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  7-  •^  x.  c.  8.  §  2.  Strabo, 
(Jeogr.  I.  xvii,  p.  793.  ed  Caj5»':*j.) 


QuAUTVs,  a  Christian  resident  at  Corinth,  whose  salutations 
Saint  Paul  transmitted  to  Rome.  He  was  probably  a  Roman, 
whom  commercial  affairs  had  led  into  Greece.   (Kom.  xvi.  23.) 

QuicKSANii  (2t//>T;c).  Two  syrtes  or  sand  banks,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  were  particularly  celebrated  among  the 
ancients ;  one  of  which,  called  the  Sytis  mnjor,  lay  between 
Cyrcnc  and  Leptis,  and  is  most  probably  7HN  Ivjniv,  tiik 
Quicksiind,  alluded  to  in  Acts  xxvii.  17.;  since  a  vessel  bound 
westward,  after  passing  Crete,  might  easily  be  driven  into  it  by 
a  strong  north-easterly  wind.  The  other  {Syrtis  minor)  lay 
near  Carthage.  (Kuinoel  on  Acts  xxvii.  17.  Robinson's  Lexi- 
con, yocjc  JufTK.) 

QuiRiNvs  or  Ctrexius  (Kuw/ac,  in  Latin  Quirinus),  that  is, 
Publius  Sulpicius  Quirinus,  a  Roman  senator ;  who,  after  the 
banishment  of  Archelaus  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  and  the  annexation 
of  Judaea  to  the  province  of  Syria,  was  sent  from  Rome,  as 
governor  of  Syria,  to  take  a  census  of  the  whole  province  with 
a  view  to  taxation.  (Compare  Acts  v.  37.)  This  census  he  com- 
pleted, A.  I).  8.  This  enrolment  is  alluded  to  in  Luke  ii.  2. ;  for 
an  elucidation  of  which,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  419, 420. 


Rabiiath. 

I.  Rabhath,  Rahbath-Ammox,  orRABBATii  of  the  children 
of  Amnion,  afterwards  called  Philadelphia,  the  capital  of  the 
Ammonites,  was  situated  beyond  Jordan.  It  was  a  place  of 
considerable  note  in  the  time  of  Moses.  When  David  declared 
war  against  the  Ammonites,  his  general  Joab  laid  siege  to  Rab- 
oath-Ammon,  where  the  brave  L'riah  lost  his  life,  by  a  secret 
order  given  by  this  prince,  that  Uriah  should  be  forsaken  in  a 
place  of  danger.  And  when  the  city  was  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  David  himself  went  thither,  that  he  might  have  the 
honour  of  taking  it.  From  this  time  it  became  subject  to  the 
kings  of  Judah.  Afterwards  the  kings  of  Israel  became  masters 
of  it,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan.  But  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  Tiglath-pileser  having 
taken  away  a  great  part  of  the  Israelites  from  that  country,  the 
Ammonites  were  guilty  of  many  cruelties  against  those  who 
remained,  in  consequence  of  which  the  prophete  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel  pronounced  verj-  severe  prophecies  against  Rabbath,  the 
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capital  city  of  the  Ammonites,  and  against  the  ret  of  the  country 
which  probably  had  their  completion  five  years  after  the  destruc 
tion  of  Jerusalem.  Antiochus  the  Greek  took  the  city  of  Rab 
bath-Ammon  about  a.  m.  3786.  Some  time  before  this,  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  had  given  it  the  name  of  Philakeli-hia.  Which 
see  in  this  index. 

2.  Rabbath-muab,  or  Rabbath  of  the  children  of  Muab,  the 
capital  of  the  Moabites,  otherwise  Aii,  or  Auikl  of  Moub,  and 
KiiuiEHKS,  or  the  city  with  brick  walls.  (Jer.  xlviii.  31.  36.) 
Tills  city  was  situated  on  the  river  Ar:  it  underwent  many  revo- 
lutions, and  the  prophets  denounced  heavy  judgments  against  it. 

Rah  HI,  or  Rabboni,  import  of,  185. 

RtHDOMANcv,  or  divination  by  the  staff,  143. 

Ramsiiakeii,  an  officer  of  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria,  who 
was  sent  with  Rabsaris  and  Tartan  to  summon  Hezekiah  to  sur- 
render to  his  master,   (2  Kings  xviii.  17.) 

Ha  (A,  a  Syrinc  word  of  contempt,  meaning  a  worthless  person. 
(Matt.  V.  22.)  Those  who  applied  this  term  to  another  were  ob- 
noxious to  punishment  by  the  Council  of  twenty-three.  See 
p.  ."JS.  supra. 

Rachel,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Laban,  and  the  wife  of 
Jacob.  She  was  the  mother  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin.  In  Jer. 
xxxi.  15.  the  i)r(jphet  introduces  Rachel  a.s  bewailing  the  exile  of 
her  posterity,  that  is,  Ephraim ;  by  ([uoting  which  language  the 
evangelist  Matthew  (ii.  18.)  in  a  similar  manner  introduces  her  as 
bemoaning  the  fate  of  the  children  who  were  massacred  at  Beth- 
lehem. (Compare  Vol.  i.  p.  317.)  The  tomb  of  Rachel  is  still 
shown  to  travellers,  near  the  ruins  of  the  village  of  Ramah.  "  It 
is  one  of  the  i'ow  places  where  the  observer  is  j)crsuadcd  that 

tradition  has  not  erred The  spot  is  as  wild  and  solitary  as 

can  well  be  conceived  ;  no  palms  or  cypresses  give  their  shelter 
from  the  blast ;  not  a  single  tree  spreads  its  shade  where  the 
beautiful  mother  [wife]  of  Israel  rests."  (Carne's  Recollections 
of  the  East,  p.  157.)  Mr.  Maundrell  is  of  opinion  that  this  may 
be  the  true  place  of  Rachel's  interment :  but  the  present  sepul- 
chral monument  can  be  none  of  that  which  Jacob  erected;  for 
it  appears  to  be  plainly  a  modern  and  Turki.-^h  structure.  The 
graves  of  the  Moslems  lie  thickly  strewn  around  this  tomb. 

Raiiab. 

1.  A  woman  of  Jericho,  who  received  into  her  house,  and 
afterwards  concealed,  the  two  spies,  whom  Joshua  had  sent  to 
explore  that  city  and  its  contiguous  territory.  On  the  capture  of 
Jericho,  Rahab,  with  her  parents,  brethren,  and  all  that  she  had, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  two  spies,  quitted  her  house  in  safety. 
She  subsequently  married  Salmon,  one  of  the  chief  men  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  became  the  mother  of  Boaz.  (Josh.  ii.  vi.  17 
22,23.  Ruth  iv.  21.  Matt.  i.  5.)  Much  discussion  has  taken 
place  respecting  Rahab,  whether  she  were  a  harlot  or  one  who 
kept  a  house  of  entertainment  for  strangers.  The  same  word  in 
the  Hebrew  language  denotes  persons  of  both  professions;  for 
the  same  reason,  the  a])|>ellation  of  harlot  is  given  to  Pahab  in 
the  Septuagint  version,  from  which  the  apostles  Paul  (^Heb.  xi. 
31.)  and  James  (ii.  25.)  make  use  of  the  same  expression:  but 
the  Chaldee  paraphrast  calls  her  by  a  word  which  i:igniiies  a 
woman  who  keeps  a  public  house,  without  any  mark  of  infamy. 
Since  those  apostles  cite  her  as  an  eminent  example  of  faith  in 
God,  and  have  ranked  her  with  .Abraham,  we  shall  be  justified 
in  putting  the  most  charitable  construction  upon  the  appellation 
given  to  her. 

2.  A  poetical  name  of  Egypt.  (Isa.  xxx.  7.  Ii.  9.  Psal.  Ixxxvii. 
4.  Ixxxix.  11.)  The  Hebrew  word  signifies  proud;  and  the 
name  seems  to  have  been  given  to  Egypt  from  the  pride  and  in- 
solence of  its  princes  and  inhabitants. 

Rains,  early  and  latter,  importance  of,  in  Palestine,  24. 

Rama,  Ramah,  or  Ramathaim,  was  a  small  town  or  village 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  : 
it  is  frequently  mentioned  ui  the  Old  Testament.  As  it  stood  in 
a  pass  between  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  Baasha  kini; 
of  Israel  seized  it,  and  began  to  fortify  it,  to  prevent  his  subjects 
from  passing  that  way  into  the  kingdom  of  Judali.  ( I  Kings  xv. 
17.  21.)  Here  Nebuzaradan,  the  Chalda-an  general,  dispo-sed  of 
his  Jewish  prisoners  after  their  capital  was  taken,  which  occa- 
.'ioned  a  great  lamentation  among  the  daughters  of  Rachel.  (Jer. 
xl.  1 — 3.  xxxi.  15.)  Oriental  geographers  speak  of  this  place 
as  having  formerly  been  the  metropolis  of  Palestine;  and  Mi. 
Buckingham  informs  us  that  every  appearance  of  its  rums  even 
now  confirms  the  opinion  of  its  having  been  once  a  considerabU 
city.  '•  Its  situation,  as  lying  immediately  in  the  high  road  from 
Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  made  it  necessarily  a  place  of  great  resort 
and,  from  the  fruitfulnesa  of  the  countrv'  around  it,  it  must  har« 
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oeen  equally  imj)ortant  as  a  military  station  or  a  depot  for  sup- 
plies, and  as  a  magazine  for  the  collection  of  such  articles  of 
commerce  as  were  exported  from  the  coast.  In  its  present  state 
the  town  of  Ramah  is  about  the  size  of  Jalfa,  in  the  extent  actu- 
ally occupied.  The  dwellings  of  the  last,  however,  are  crowded 
together  around  the  sides  of  a  hill,  while  those  of  Ramah  are 
scattered  widely  over  the  face  of  the  level  plain  on  which  it 
stands.  The  style  of  building  here  is  that  of  high  square  houses, 
with  flattened  domes  covering  them :  and  some  of  the  old  ter- 
raced roofs  are  fenced  around  with  raised  walls,  in  which  are 
seen  pyramids  of  hollow  earthenware  pipes,  as  if  to  give  air  and 
light,  without  destroying  the  strength  of  the  wall  itself.  The 
inhabitants  are  estimated  at  little  more  than  five  thousand  per- 
sons, of  whom  about  one  third  are  Christians  of  the  Greek  and 
Catholic  communion,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  Mohamme- 
dans, chiefly  Arabs ;  the  men  of  power  and  the  military  being 
Turks,  and  no  Jews  residing  there.  The  principal  occupation 
of  the  people  is  husbandry,  for  which  the  surrounding  country 
is  highly  favourable ;  and  the  staple  commodities  produced  by 
them  are  corn,  olives,  oil,  and  cotton,  with  some  soap  and  coarse 
cloth  made  in  the  town.  There  are  still  remains  of  some  noble 
subterranean  cisterns  at  Ramah,  not  inferior  either  in  extent  or 
execution  to  many  of  those  at  Alexandria:  they  were  intended 
for  the  same  purpose,  namely,  to  serve  in  time  of  war  as  reser- 
voirs of  water."     (Buckingham's  Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  168.) 

Ramotii,  a  famous  city  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  often 
called  Ramoth-gilead,  sometimes  Ramoth,  and  sometimes  Ramoth- 
mizpeh,  or  the   Watch-tower.     (Josh.  xiii.  26.)     This  city  be- 
onged  to  the  tribe  of  Ga^.     It  was  assigned  to  the  Levites,  and 
was  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge  beyond  Jordan.     (Deut.  iv.  43. 
Josh.  XX.  8.  xxi.  38.)     It  became  celebrated  during  the  reigns  of 
the   later  kings  of  Israel,  and  was  the  occasion  of  several  wars 
Ijetween  these  princes  and  the  kings  of  Damascus,  who  had  con- 
quered  it,  and   from  whom  the  kings  of  Israel  endeavoured  to 
regain  it.     (I  Kings  xxii.  3—36.  2  Kings  viii.  28,  29.  2  Chron. 
Kxii.  5.)     Jehoram,  king  of  Judah,  was  dangerously  wounded  at 
(he  siege  of  this  place  ;  and  Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi,  was  here 
anointed  king  of  Israel  by  a  young  prophet  sent  by  Elisha.     (2 
Kings  ix.  1 — 10.)      Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  was   killed  in  battle 
with  the  Syrians  before  this  place.     (2  Chron.  xviii.  3,  4,  5.  et 
seq.)     It  is  now  called  Ramza. 
Readimr,  oriental  mode  of,  183. 
Reapixg,  notice  of,  177. 
Rebels'  Beating,  what^  67. 
Reception  of  visiters,  169,  170. 
Reciiauitks,  account  of,  116. 
REconiiEn,  office  of,  47. 
Recreations  of  the  Jews,  189,  190. 

Red  Sea,  that  branch  of  the  southern  sea  which  interposes 
itself  between  Egypt  on  the  west,  Arabia  Felix  and  some  part 
of  Arabia  Petraea  on  the  cast,  while  its  northern  extremities 
touch  on  the  coast  of  Edom.  Edom,  it  is  well  known,  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue  signifies  lied,  and  was  the  name  given  to  Esau 
for  seUing  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Both  the 
country  which  was  possessed  by  his  posterity  (Gen.  xxv.  30. 
xxxvi.  31 — 40.),  and  the  sea  which  was  contiguous  to  it,  were 
called  after  his  name  ;  but  the  Greeks,  not  understanding  the 
reason  of  the  appellation,  translated  it  into  their  tongue,  and 
called  it  (d-JiKJ-a-a-x  Efubfj.,  whence  the  Latins  termed  it  JMare 
Rubrvm,  and  we  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  also  called  Yum  Suph, 
•'the  weedy  sea,"  in  several  passages  (Num.  xxxiii.  10.  Psal. cvi. 
sJ.,  &c.)  which  are  improperly  rendered  "  the  Red  Sea."  Some 
learned  authors  have  supposed  that  it  was  so  named  from  the 
quantity  of  Weeds  in  it.  But  Mr.  Bruce,  who  had  seen  and  ex- 
amined the  whole  extent  of  it,  states  that  he  never  saw  a  weed 
of  any  sort  in  it ;  and  remarks  that  a  narrow  gulf,  under  the 
immediato  influence  of  monsoons  blowing  from  contrary  points 
six  months  each  year,  would  have  too  much  agitation  to  produce 
such  vegetables,  seldom  found  but  in  stagnant  water,  and  sel- 
domer,  if  ever,  found  in  salt  water.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
sea  derives  its  name  from  the  large  trees,  or  plants,  of  white  coral, 
perfectly  in  imitation  of  plants  on  land.  One  of  these,  which  he 
Raw,  from  a  root  nearly  central,  threw  out  ramifications  measur- 
ing twenty-six  feet  in  diameter  every  way.  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  p. 
138.)  This  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  solution  that  has 
been  hitherto  proposed  of  the  name.  The  tides  in  this  sea  are 
but  moderate.  At  Suez,  the  difference  between  high  and  low 
water  did  not  exceed  from  three  to  four  feet,  according  to  Nie- 
buhr's  observations  on  the  tides  in  that  gulf,  during  the  years 
1762  and  1763      (Voyage  en  Arable,  p.  363.) 
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Every  one  knows  the  celebrated  mi  acle  of  the  passage  o^ei 
the  Red  Sea,  when  God  opened  this  sea,  dried  it  up,  and  made 
the  Israelites  pass  through  it,  dry  shod,  to  the  number  of  600,000, 
without  reckoning  old  men,  women,  or  children.  The  rabbins, 
and  many  of  the  ancient  fathers,  relying  on  Psal.  cxxxvi.  13. 
(to  him  which  divided  the  Red  Sea  into  parts),  have  maintained 
that  the  Red  Sea  was  so  divided  as  to  make  tvi'elve  passages; 
that  each  of  the  twelve  tribes  passed  through  a  different  passage. 
But  other  authors  have  advanced  that,  Moses  having  lived  long 
near  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  country  of  Midian,  had  observed  that 
it  kept  its  regular  ebbing  and  flowing  like  the  ocean  ;  so  that, 
taking  the  advantage  of  the  time  of  the  ebb,  he  led  the  Hebrews 
over;  but  the  Egyptians  not  knowing  the  nature  of  the  sea,  and 
rashly  entering  it  just  before  the  return  of  the  tide,  were  all 
swallowed  up  and  drowned,  as  Moses  relates,  'i'hus  the  priests 
of  Memphis  explained  it,  and  their  opinion  has  been  adopted  by 
a  great  number  of  moderns,  particularly  by  the  learned  critic  and 
philologcr,  John  David  Michaelis,  who  in  the  queries  which  he 
sent  to  the  Danish  traveller  M.  Niebuhr,  while  in  Egypt,  proposed 
to  him  to  inquire  upon  the  spot,  "  Whether  there  were  not  some 
ridges  of  rocks  where  the  water  was  shallow,  so  that  an  army,  at 
particular  times,  may  pass  over  1  Secondly,  Whether  the  Etesian 
winds,  which  blow  strongly  all  summer  from  the  north-west,  could 
not  blow  so  violently  against  the  sea  as  to  keep  it  back  on  a  heap 
so  that  the  Israelites  might  have  passed  without  a  miracle?"  ani 
a  copy  of  these  queries  was  left  also  for  Mr.  Bruce,  to  join  hit 
inquiries  likewise,  his  observations  on  which  are  excellent.  "  I 
must  confess,"  says  he,  "  however  learned  the  gentlemen  were 
who  proposed  these  doubts,  I  did  not  think  they  merited  any  at- 
tention to  solve  them.  This  passage  is  told  us  by  Scripture  tc 
be  a  miraculous  one  ;  and,  if  so,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
natural  causes.  If  we  do  not  believe  Moses,  we  need  not  believe 
the  transaction  at  all,  seeing  that  it  is  from  his  authority  alone 
we  derive  it.  If  we  believe  in  God,  that  he  made  the  sea,  we 
must  believe  he  could  divide  it  when  he  sees  proper  reason  ;  and 
of  that  he  must  be  the  only  judge.  It  is  no  greater  miracle  to 
divide  the  Red  Sea  than  to  divide  the  river  Jordan.  If  the  Ete- 
sian winds,  blowing  from  the  north-west  in  summer,  could  keep 
up  the  sea  as  a  wall  on  the  right,  or  to  the  south,  of  fifty  feet 
high,  still  the  difficulty  would  remain  of  building  the  wall  on  the 
left  hand  or  to  the  north.  Besides,  water  standing  in  that  posi- 
tion for,  a  day  must  have  lost  the  nature  of  fluid.  Whence 
came  that  cohesion  of  particles  which  hindered  that  wall  to  es- 
cape at  the  sides  1  This  is  as  great  a  miracle  as  that  of  Moses. 
If  the  Etesian  winds  had  done  this  once,  they  must  have  repeated 
it  many  a  time  before  and  since,  from  the  same  causes.  Yet 
Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  iii.  p.  122.)  says  the  Troglodytes,  the  in- 
digenous inhabitants  of  that  very  spot,  had  a  tradition  from  father 
to  son,  from  their  very  earlit='st  ages,  that  once  this  division  of 
the  sea  did  happen  there ;  and  that,  after  leaving  its  bottom  some 
time  dry,  the  sea  again  came  back,  and  covered  it  with  great 
fury.'  The  words  of  this  author  arc  of  the  most  remarkable 
kind  :  we  cannot  think  this  heathen  is  writing  in  favour  of  reve- 
lation :  he  knew  not  Moses,  nor  says  a  word  about  Pharaoh  and 
his  host ;  but  records  the  miracle  of  the  division  of  the  sea  in 
words  nearly  as  strong  as  those  of  Moses,  from  the  mouths  of 
unbiassed,  undesigning  pagans.  Were  all  these  diflSculties  sur- 
mounted, what  could  we  do  with  the  pillar  of  fire  ?  The  answer 
is.  We  should  not  believe  it.  Why,  then,  believe  the  passage  at 
all  ■?  We  have  no  authority  for  the  one  but  what  is  for  the  other : 
it  is  altogether  contrary  to  the  ordinary  nature  of  things ;  and, 
if  not  a  miracle,  it  must  be  a  fable."     (Vol.  ii.  pp.  135 — 137.) 

Still,  such  skeptical  queries  have  their  use  ;  they  lead  to  a 
stricter  investigation  of  facts,  and  thereby  tend  strongly  to  con- 
firm the  veracity  of  the  history  they  meant  to  impeach.  Thus  it 
appears,  from  the  accurate  observations  of  Niebuhr  and  Bruce, 
that  there  is  no  ledge  of  rocks  running  across  the  gulf  any  where 
to  afford  a  shallow  passage.  And  the  second  query,  about  the 
Etesian  or  northerly  wind,  is  refuted  by  the  express  mention  of 
a  strong  easterly  wind  blowing  across,  and  scooping  out  a  dry 
passage,  not  that  it  was  necessary  for  Omnipotence  to  employ  it 
there  as  an  instrument,  any  more  than  at  Jordan  ;  but  it  srems 
to  be  introduced  in  the  sacred  history  hy  wny  of  anticipation,  to 
exclude  the  natural  agency  that  might  in  nfter  times  be  employed 
for  solving  miracles  ;  and  it  is  rem'irlvalile  that  tlie  monsoon  in 
the  Red  Sea  blows  the  summer  half  of  the  year  from  the  north, 
the  winter  half  from  the  south,  neither  of  which  could  produce 

•  Diodorus  attributes  this  to  an  "extraordinary  high  tide."  The  fiK^ 
however,  that  "  the  ground  was  bare  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  gulf"  it 
admitted  by  this  curious  tradition. 
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ibe  miracle  in  question.  Wishing  to  diminish,  though  not  to 
deriy  the  miraclp,  Nielnihr  adopts  the  o[iiiiion  of  those  who  con- 
tend for  H  hit^hcr  paH^aI;e.  near  Hue/..  "  For,"  says  he,  "  the 
miracle  would  he  less  if  they  crossed  the  sea  there,  than  near 
Bcdea.  But  whosoever  should  suppose  that  the  multitude  of 
the  Israelites  could  be  able  to  cross  it  here,  without  a  prodigy, 
would  deci  ive  hitnself;  for  even  in'our  days  no  caravan  passes 
that  wav  to  go  tmrn  (Jairo  to  Mount  ^>inai,  although  it  would 
fhortcn  the  journey  considerably.  'J'he  passage  woulil  have  been 
■latumllv  more  diflicult  for  the  Israelites  some  thousands  of  years 
)ack,  when  the  gulf  was  probably  larger,  deeper,  and  more  ex- 
^nded  towards  the  north  ;  for  in  all  appearance  the  water  has 
retired,  and  the  ground  near  this  end  has  been  raised  by  the  sands 
of  the  neighbouring  desert."  (p.  .3.54.)  But  it  sufficiently  ap- 
pears, even  from  Niebuhr's  own  statement,  that  the  passage  of 
:he  Israelites  could  not  have  taken  place  near  Suez:  for,  1.  He 
evidently  confounded  the  town  of  Kolsum,  the  ruins  of  which  he 
places  near  Suez,  and  where  he  supposed  the  passage  to  be  made 
with  the  bay  of  Kolsum,  which  began  about  forty-five  miles  lower 
down  ;  as  .Mr.  Bryant  has  satisfactorily  jiroved  from  the  astrono- 
mical observations  of  Ptolemy  and  Ulng  Beigh,  made  at  Hcroum, 
the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf.  (See  his  treatise  on  the  Plagues 
of  Egypt,  pp.  a?  1,  372.) 

2.  Instead  of  crossing  the  sea  at  or  near  Ethan,  their  second 
nation,  the  Israelites  "turned"  southwards  along  the  western 
«hore;  and  tlirir  third  station  at  Pihahiroth,  or  Bedea,  was  at 
east  a  full  day's  journey  Iwlow  Ethan,  as  Mr.  Bryant  has  satis- 
actorily  proved  from  Scrijiture.  (Exod.  xiv.  2.)  And  it  was 
'.his  unexpected  change  in  the  direction  of  their  march,  which 
.ntimated  an  intention  in  the  Israelites  to  quit  Egypt;  and  the 
apparently  disadvantageous  situation  in  which  they  were  then 
placed,  "  entangled  in  the  land,  and  shut  in  by  the  wilderness," 
with  a  deep  sea  in  front,  the  mountains  of  Attaka  on  the  sides, 
:ind  the  enemy  in  their  rear,  that  tempted  the  Egyptians  to  pur- 
sue them  through  the  valley  of  Bedea,  by  the  direct  road  from 
Cairo;  who  "overtook  them  encamping  by  the  sea,  beside  Piha- 
niroih,  opposite  to  Baalzephon."   (Exod.  xiv.  2 — 9.) 

Niebuhr  wonders  how  the  Israelites  could  suffer  themselves  to 
be  brought  into  such  a  disadvantageous  situation,  or  be  led  blind- 
fold by  Mosos  to  their  apparent  destruction  :  "  one  need  only 
travel  with  a  caravan,"  says  he  "  which  meets  with  the  least 
obstade,  viz.  a  small  torrent,  to  be  convinced  that  the  Orientals 
do  not  let  themselves  be  led,  like  fools,  by  their  Caravan  Baschi," 
or  leader  of  the  caravan,  (p.  350.)  But  the  Israelites  went  out 
o(  Ecypt  with  "  a  high  hand,"  though  led  by  Moses,  yet  under 
the  visible  guidance  and  protection  of  "-riiK  Loan  Gon  of  the 
Hebrews,"  who  went  before  them  by  day  iu  a  pillar  of  a  cloiul, 
and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  (ire ;  and  who,  for  their  encourage- 
ment to  enter  the  passage  of  the  sea  miraculously  prepared  for 
ihem,  removed  the  cloud  which  went  Iwfore  the  camp  of  Israel 
hitherto,  and  placed  it  behind  them.  (Exod.  xiv.  8 — 20.)  "  .And 
It  came  between  the  camp  of  the  Egyjitians  and  the  camp  of 
Israel ;  and  it  was  a  cloud  and  darkness  to  the  one,  but  gave 
light  by  night  to  the  other ;  so  that  the  one  came  not  near  the 
other  all  the  night."  (Dr.  Halcs's  Analysis  of  Chronologv,  vol. 
i.  pp.  388 — 391.)  The  preceding  elaborate  view  of  this  subject 
»"urnislics  a  most  clear  and  satisfactory  answer  to  the  cavils  of 
modern  inlidels. 

Various  ancient  traditions  afnong  the  heathen  historians  attest 
he  reality  of  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Retl  Sea  by  the  Is- 
raelites :  to  which  we  may  add  that  it  is  mimiffst  from  the  text 
of  Moses  and  other  sacred  authors,  who  have  mentioned  this 
miraculous  passage,  that  no  other  account  is  supportable  but  that 
which  suppdses  the  Hebrews  to  cross  over  the  sea  from  shore  to 
shore,  in  a  vast  space  of  dry  ground  which  was  left  void  bv  the 
waters  at  their  retiring.  (Exod.  xiv.  16,  17,  &:c,)  To  omit  the 
numerous  allusions  in  the  book  of  Psalms.  Isaiah  says  (Ixiii.  1 1, 
&c.)  that  the  Lord  divided  the  waves  before  his  people,  that  he 
conducted  them  through  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  as  a  horse  is 
led  through  the  mid.st  of  a  field.  Habakkuk  s.iys  (iii.  15.),  that 
the  Lord  made  himself  a  road  to  drive  his  chariot  and  horses 
■cross  the  sea,  across  the  mud  of  great  waters.  Lastly,  in  the 
mpochryphal  book  of  Wisdom  we  read  (xix.  7,  8.  x.  17,  18.),  that 
"»e  dry  land  appeared  all  on  a  sudden  in  a  place  where  water 
was  before  ;  that  a  free  passage  was  opened  in  a  moment  through 
the  midst  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  that  a  green  field  was  seen  in  the 
midst  of  the  abyss. 
Refuge,  cities  of,  16. 

Rkgal  (JJovKR>ME>-T  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews,  42 — 46.  Its 
duraiion.  49 
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Reoion  round  about  Jordan,  notice  of,  33. 

Rehoiioam,  the  son  and  successor  of  Solomon.  In  his  rcigu 
the  kingdom  of  David  was  divided,  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin retaining  their  allegiance  to  Rehobqam,  while  the  othei 
ten  trilws  became  subject  to  Jeroboam  the  son  of  JNebat.  Reho- 
boam  died  after  reigning  17  years,  and  was  succeeded  on  ibe 
throne  of  Judah  by  his  son  Aiiijaii  or  .Aiiijam,  h.(.954. 

Rkligion,  corruptions  of.  among  the  Jews,  135—143.  Par- 
ticularly in  the  time  of  Christ,  \4H — 150. 

Remi'iian,  a  Coptic  name  of  Saturn,  who  was  also  worshi]!- 
jied  under  the  name  of  Moloch.  (Acts  vii.  43.  Compare 
p.  137.) 

Rending  of  garments,  a  sign  of  mourning,  159. 

Repiiaim  or  RAi'HAiM,thc  sons  of  Rapha  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16.  18. 
Hcb.  and  marginal  rendering),  a  Canaanitish  race  of  giants  that 
dvfclt  beyond  the  Jordan  (Gen.  xiv.  5.  xv.  20.  Josh.  xvii.  15.), 
from  whom  the  gigantic  Og  king  of  Bashan  was  descended. 
(Deut.  iii.  11.)  In  a  wider  sense,  this  word  seems  to  have  in- 
cluded all  the  giant  tribes  of  Canaan,  (Deut.  ii.  11.20.)  In 
subsequent  times,  the  sons  of  Ra])ha  appear  to  have  been  men 
of  extraordinary  strength  among  the  Philistines.  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
16.  IS.  marg,  rend.)  The  Vat-lev  of  the  Rkihaim  (for  an 
account  of  which  see  pp.  31,  32.)  derives  it.s  name  from  this 
tribe. 

Rkpiiidim,  a  station  or  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
desert  (Exod.  xvii.  1.),  where  the  Israelites  were  miraculously 
supplied  with  water  out  of  the  rock  of  Mmukaii.  It  is  an  in- 
sulated rock,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  about  six  yards  square, 
according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  but  Mr.  Came  says  that  it  is  about  five 
yards  long,  five  in  height,  and  four  yards  wide.  This  rock, 
which  is  of  granite,  is  in  Deut.  viii.  15.  rightly  called  a  rock  of 
fiut,  in  consequence  of  its  hardness :  it  lies,  tottering,  as  it 
were,  and  loose,  near  the  middle  of  the  valley,  r.nd  seems  for 
merly  to  have  been  a  part  or  clifl'of  Mount  Sinai.  The  -waters 
which  ffus/ied  out,  uud  the  stream  which Jf'i-.ut'd ivit/iul  (Psal.  vii. 
8.  21.),  have  hollowed  across  one  corner  of  this  rock  a  channel 
about  two  inches  deep,  and  twenty  inches  wide.  There  are  also 
four  or  five  fissures,  one  above  the  other,  on  the  face  of  the  rock, 
each  of  them  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  a  few  inches 
deep,  "  the  lively  and  demonstrative  evidence  of  their  having 
been  formerly  so  many  fountains."  A  remarkable  circumstance 
is,  that  they  run  along  the  breadth  of  the  rock,  and  are  not  sent 
downwards :  they  are  more  than  a  foot  asunder.  Neither  art 
nor  chance  could  be  concerned,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  in  the  contri- 
vance :  inasmuch  as  every  circumstance  points  out  to  us  a  mira- 
cle ;  and,  in  the  same  manner  with  the  rent  in  the  rock  of  Cal- 
vary at  Jerusalem,  never  fails  to  produce  the  greatest  seriousness 
and  devotion  in  all  who  see  it.  (Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  109, 
110.  Carne's  Letters,  pp.  II'S,  199.) 

Restitution,  in  what  cases  enjoined,  65. 

Retaliation  among  the  Jews,  64,  65. 

Reup.en,  the  eldest  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  gave  his  name  to 
one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;  for  the  canton  assigned  to 
which,  sec  p.  16. 

Revenues  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  46.  Of  the  Le- 
vites,  112.     Ar.d  of  the  priests,  113. 

Rkveuence  of  the  Jews  for  their  temple,  100,  101.  Of  infe- 
riors to  superiors,  1 69. 

Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  an  able  prince  whn  knew  how  to  avail 
himself  of  the  divisions  of  his  neighbours,  in  order  to  aggrandize 
himself.  He  formed  an  alliance  with  Pekali  King  of  Israel  against 
Ahaz  king  of  Judah,  whose  dominions  he  invaded;  and,  after 
obtaining  considerable  advantages,  he  look  a  great  number  of 
prisoners,  whom  he  sent  to  Damascus,  and  then  proceeded  to  lav 
siege  to  Jerusalem,  in  which  he  failed.  (2  Kings  xv,  37.  x\i.  5. 
2  (,'hron.  xxxviii,  5.)  This  check,  which  had  been  foretold  by 
Isaiah  (vii.  1 — 8.),  frustrated  the  project  formed  by  the  allied 
princes  for  overthrowing  the  dynasty  of  David.  Rezin  was  more 
successful  in  Iduma'a,  where  he  made  himself  master  of  the  port 
of  Elalh  on  the  Red  Sea ;  an  important  conquest  which  gave 
him  the  command  of  the  neighbouring  country  and  .^ea  (C  Kings 
xvi.  6.)  His  successes  were  of  short  duraiion  :  in  tlic  following 
year,  agreeably  to  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  (viii.  4.  ix.  10.),  Da- 
mascus was  taken  by  Tiglath-pileser  king  of  As.«yria,  who  car 
ried  its  inhabitants  into  bondage,  and  put  to  death  Rezin,  with 
whom  the  kingdom  of  Syria  terminated. 

RiiEoiuM,  a  maritime  city,  near  the  south-western  extremity 
of  Italy,  opposite  to  Messina  in  Sicily.  Here  St.  Paul  stayed  one 
day,  on  his  first  voyage  to  Rome.  (Acts  xxviii.  13.)  It  is  now 
called  Rheggio. 
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Rnoi)tos,  an  island  and  city  in  the  Levant,  which  is  said  to 
have  deiived  its  name  from  the  abuiidance  of  roses  which  grew 
there.  When  St.  Paul  went  to  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  58,  he  went  from 
Miletus  to  Coos,  from  Coos  to  Rhodes,  and  thence  to  Patara  in 
Lycia.  (Acts  xxi.  1.) 

RiBi.AH,  a  city  of  .^yria,  in  the  country  of  Hamath,  which, 
according  to  Jerome,  was  the  same  with  what  was  afterwards 
called  Antioch  in  Syria.  It  was  very  pleasantly  situated;  and 
here  Pharaoh-Nccho  stopped,  on  his  return  from  the  battle  of 
Megiddo.   (2  Kings  xxiii.  33.) 

RiMMoN  signifies  a  pomegranate  tree. 

1.  An  idol  of  the  Syrians,  supposed  to  be  the  Jupiter  of  the 
indents,  or,  according  to  some  writers,  the  sun.   (2  Kings  v.  8.) 

2.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  on  the  southern  boundary  of 
Palestine.  (Josh.  xv.  32.  xix.  7.  Zech.  xiv.  10.) 

3.  A  rock  not  far  from  Gibeah,  whither  the  children  of  Benja- 
min retreated  after  their  defeat.  (Judg.  xx.  45. 47.  xxi.  1 3.)  Hi- 
ther also  Saul  and  his  men  went.   (1  Sam.  xiv.  2.) 

4.  RiMMON-MK.TiioAii  (^u  romid  pomcffi'aiiate),  0.  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Zeluilon  (Josh.  xix.  13),  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  RiM.voNo,  which  is  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  vi.  62. 

5.  RiMMON-i'AUF.z  {split  pomegranate), \.h.e  sixteenth  encamp- 
ment of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  (Num.  xxxiii.  19.) 

RixGs  worn  by  the  Jews,  157,  158. 

RivKiis  of  the  Holy  Land,  25,  26. 

Ro'JKT.  or  En'-hogf.l,  fountain  of,  28. 

RoMK,  the  metropolis  of  the  world  during  the  period  comprised 
.1  the  New  Testament  history.  According  to  the  chronology  of 
\rchbishop  Ushe*,  this  city  was  founded  by  Remus  and  Romu- 
us,  A.M.  3966  of  the  Julian  period,  in  a.m.  3256,  u.c.  748, 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah.  This 
city  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  needless  to  give  any  account  of 
it  here,  'i'he  later  sacred  authors  of  the  Old  Testament  have 
not  mentioned  it ;  but  it  frequently  occurs  in  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees  and  in  the  New  Testament.  Saint  Peter  (1  Ep.  v. 
13.)  has  denoted  it  by  the  figurative  name  of  Babylon.  Tlie 
church  that  in  at  Babylon,  elected  together  with  you,  saluteth 
you.  Saint  John,  in  his  Revelation  (xiv.  8.  xvi.  19.  xvii.  5.  xviii. 
2.  10.  21.),  points  it  out  by  the  same  name,  and  describes  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  can  only  agree  to  Rome :  1 .  By  its  command 
over  all  nations ;  2.  By  its  cruelty  towards  the  saints ;  and,  3. 
By  its  situation  ujion  seven  hills.  (Rev.  xvii.  9.)  St.  Paul  came 
twice  to  Rome :  first,  a.  d.  61,  when  he  appealed  to  Caesar;  and, 
recondly,  a.  d.  65,  a  year  before  his  martyrdom,  which  happened 
io  a.  ]).  66.  Account  of  the  judicature  of  the  Romans,  57 — 59. 
Roman  tribunals,  60.  Powers  of  the  Roman  procurators,  52. 
Roman  mode  of  computing  time,  72,  73.  Discipline  and  military 
triumphs,  93 — 95.  Tribute  reluctantly  paid  to  the  Romans  by 
the  Jews,  60. 

Roofs  of  houses,   153. 

RuDnER-KAjfns,  nature  of,  188. 

RuiiAL  AND  DoMKSTic  EcoNOMT  of  the  Jcws,  174 — 180. 

Ruth,  a  Moabitish  woman,  who  returned  with  her  mother-in- 
aw  Naomi  to  the  land  of  Israel,  and  became  the  wife  of  Boaz. 
(Matt.  i.  5.)     See  an  analysis  of  the  Book  of  Ruth,  p.  218. 

Sabbath  of  the  Jews,  how  observed,  121,  122. 

Sakiiaticai.  Ykah,  account  of,  128. 

Saiitk.ciiaii,  a  people  or  country  of  the  Cushites  ;  most  pro- 
bably Sabatha  or  Sabota,  a  considerable  city  of  Arabia  Felix, 
according  to  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  1.  vi.  c.  28.  %  32.),  the  principal 
city  of  the  Atramites,  a  tribe  of  Sabseans,  on  the  Red  Sea. 

Sackhut,  an  ancient  musical  instrument,  used  in  Chalda;a, 
supposed  to  consist  of  four  strings,  and  to  emit  a  shrill  sound. 

Sacuamknt  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween and  the  Jewish  Passover,  125. 

Sacueii  OiiLioATioNs  and  Dutif.s  of  the  Jews,  129 — 134. 

Sacukb  Pehsoxs,  among  them,  account  of,  108 — 116. 

Sacukd  Placks,  accoimt  of,  95 — 107. 

Sacred  Things,  account  of,  116 — 120. 

Sacked  Times  and  Seasons,  account  of,  121 — 129. 

Saciufices  of  the  Jews,  divine  origin  of,  117.  Selection  of, 
md  how  offered,  117,  118.  Different  kinds  of,  118 — 120. 
Their  fitness  and  propriety,  120,  121.  Unbloody  sacrifices,  119. 
Allusions  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  heathens  explained,  139 — 142. 

SArnucEEs,  sect  of,  tenets  of,  145,  146. 

Sag  AN,  or  substitute  of  the  high  priest,  113. 

Sai-amis,  the  chief  city  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  the 
lioipel  was  early  preached.  (Acts  xiii.  5.)     It  was  situated  on 


the  south-east  side  of  the  island,    and  was  afterwards  called 
Constantia. 
Salem. 

1.  A  name  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  (Psal.  Ixxvi.  2.) 

2.  Or  Salim,  a  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  where  Johr 
baptized.  (John  iii.  23.)     Its  situation  cannot  now  be  ascertained 

Salmonf,,  a  maritime  city  and  promontory,  which  forms  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Crete.   (Acts  xxvii.  7.) 

Salome,  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  and  the  mother  of  the  apostlea 
James  and  John.     She  was  one  of  those  who  attended  Jesus 
Christ  on  his  journeys,  and  ministered  to  him.   (Mark  xv.  40. 
xvi.  1.  Matt.  XX.  20.  xxvii.  56.) 
Salt,  covenant  of,  81. 
Salt  Sea,  account  of,  27,  28. 
Salt,  Vale  of,  notice  of,  31. 
Salutations,  forms  of,  168,  169. 
Sam  or  Samiel,  wind,  notice  of,  40. 

Samaria,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  is  verj 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament :  it  was  situated  on 
a  hill  which  derived  its  name  from  Semer  or  Shemer,  of  whom 
it  was  purchased  by  Omri  king  of  Israel,  i:.  c.  921,  who  made 
it  the  seat  of  his  government,  and  called  it  Samaria  (Heb.  Shorn- 
eron),  from  its  former  owner.     By  his  successors  it  was  greatly 
improved  and  fortified  ;  and,  after  resisting  the  repeated  attacks 
of  the  kings  of  Assyria,  it  was  de^.royed  by  Shaimaneser,  u.  c, 
717,  who  reduced  it  to  a  heap  of  stones.   (Micah  i.  6.  2  Kings 
xvii.  6.)     Samaria   seems  to   have   arisen  again  from  its  ruins 
during  the  reign  of  Alexander,  ii.  c.  549,  after  whose  death  it 
was  subject  to   the   Egyptian  and   Syrian  kings,   until   it  was 
besieged,  taken,  and  rased  to  the  ground  by  the  high-priest  Hyr- 
canus,  B.  c.  129  or  130.     It  was  afterwards  wholly  rebuilt,  and 
considerably  enlarged  by  Herod,  surnamed  the  Great,  who  gave 
it  the  name  of  Sebaste,  and  erected  a  temple  there  in  honour  of 
the  emperor  Augustus   (Sebastos)   Caesar.     The  situation  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful    and    strong  by  nature.     It  stands  on  a  fine, 
large,  insulated  hill,  surrounded  by  a  broad  deep  valley  ;  which 
is  environed  by  four  hills,  one  on  each  side,  that  are  cultivated 
with  terraces  up  to  th*  top,  sown  with  grain,  and   (as  the  valley 
also  is)  planted  with  fig  and  olive  trees.     The  hill  of  Samaria 
likewise  rises  in  terraces  to  a  height  equal  to  any  of  the  adjoining 
mountains.     The  population  of  Samaria,  in  1819,  was  computed 
by  Mr.  Rae  Wilson  at  nearly  10,000  souls,  composed  of  Turks, 
Arabs,  and  Greeks,   and   a  few   Jews   of  the    Samaritan  sect. 
(Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  377.    Third  edition.)     For  a  notice  of  the 
idols  worshipped   in  Samaria  during  the  captivity,  see  p.  139. 
And  for  an  account  of  the  tenets,  &c.  of  the  Samaritans,  see 
pp.  147,  148. 

Samaria,  Mountains  of,  p.  29.  Region  of,  18. 
Samos,  an  island  of  the  Archipelago  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  Romans  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Samos  in  favour 
of  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Simon  Maccabaeus,  a.  m.  3685, 
B.  c.  139.  (1  Mace.  xv.  23.)  St.  Paul  went  ashore  on  the  same 
island,  as  he  was  going  to  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  58.   (Acts  xx.  15.) 

Samothracia,  an  island  of  the  .ZEgean  Sea.  St.  Paul  depart- 
ing from  Troas  for  Macedonia,  arrived  first  at  Samothracia,  and 
then  landed  in  Macedonia.  (Acts  xvi.  11.)  It  was  anciently 
called  Dardana  and  Leucania,  and  afterwards  Samos ;  and  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Samos,  the  epithet  Thracian 
was  added,  which  passed  into  the  name  Samothrace. 

Samson  or  Sampson,  the  thirteenth  judge  of  Israel,  the  son  of 
Manoah,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Before  his  birth  he  was  conse- 
crated to  be  a  Nazarite,  and  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  Israelites 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Philistines.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  vast 
physical  strength,  and  for  the  bravery  and  success  with  which  he 
defended  his  country  against  its  enemies.  (Judg.  xiii. — xvi.) 
He  judged  the  Israelites  twenty  years. 

Samukl,  a  celebrated  Hebrew  prophet,  the  son  of  Elkanah 
and  Hannah,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Having  been  consecrated  to 
God  from  his  birth,  he  received  divine  communications  even  in 
his  childhood  :  he  was  the  fifteenth  and  last  judge  of  the  Israel- 
ites. By  divine  direction,  he  converted  the  Hebrew  common- 
wealth into  a  kingdom ;  and  anointed  Saul  as  the  first  king,  and 
afterward.s  David.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  insti- 
tutor  of  schools  for  the  education  of  th<  oous  of  the  prophets. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight  yeai.-«,  about  two  years  before 
the  death  of  Saul.  For  an  analysis  of  the  two  books  of  Samuel, 
see  pp.  218 — 220. ;  and  on  the  appearance  of  Samuel  to  Saul  at 
Endor,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  95. 

Sanctuary  of  the  temple  described,  100 
Sandals  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of.  157. 
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Sanhkdihx,  or  great  council  of  the  Hebrews,  powers  and 
functions  of,  54,  55. 

Sapimiika,  the  wife  of  Ananias,  who,  together  with  him,  was 
struck  with  instant  death,  for  attempting  to  deceive  God  the  Holy 
Spirit.  rActs  v.  1.  3.  9.  lO.') 

Sahaii,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  and  the  mother  of  Isaac,  whom 
she  bore  at  an  age  when  she  could  little  expect  such  a  blessing. 
(Gen.  xxi.)  She  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  127  years,  at  Kir- 
jath-arba,  afterwards  called  Hebron.  (Gen.  xxiii.  1.  9.) 

SAnois,  the  metropolis  of  the  region  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  which  commands  an 
extensive  view  over  the  surrounding  countrj'.  It  was  celebrated 
for  the  great  opulence  and  for  the  voluptuous  and  debauched 
manners  of  its  inhabitants.  Considerable  ruins  still  attest  the 
ancient  splendour  of  this  once  celebrated  capital  of  Croesus  and 
the  Lydian  kings,  which  is  now  reduced  to  a  wretched  village 
called  Sart,  consisting  of  a  few  mud  huts  occupied  by  Turkish 
herdsmen.  "  A  great  portion  of  the  ground  once  occupied  by  the 
imperial  city  is  now  a  smooth  grassy  plain,  browsed  over  by  the 
sheep  of  the  peasants,  or  trodden  by  the  camels  of  the  caravan ; 
and  all  that  remains  to  point  out  the  site  of  its  glory  are  a  few 
disjointed  pillars,  and  the  crumbling  rock  of  the  Acropolis."  No 
Christians  reside  on  the  spot :  two  Greek  servants  of  a  Turkish 
miller,  in  1826,  were  the  only  representatives  of  the  church  at 
•Sardis,  the  present  state  of  which  alfords  a  most  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophetic  denunciations 
igainst  the  church  in  that  city.  (Emerson's  Letters  from  the 
jEgean,  vol.  i.  pp.  201.  210 — 218 ;  Hartley's  Visit,  Miss.  Regis- 
ter, 1827,  p.  326.;  Arundell's  Visit,  pp.  176—182.) 

Saiif.pta,  or  Zauephatii  (Luke  iv.  2G.),  was  a  city  in  the 
territory  of  Sidon,  between  that  city  and  Tyre.  It  was  the  place 
where  the  widow  dwelt  to  whom  the  prophet  Elijah  was  sent, 
and  was  preserved  by  her  cruise  of  oil  and  barrel  of  mea!  that 
wasted  not.  (1  Kings  xvii.  9.)  It  is  now  a  small  village  called 
Zarfa. 

Saroox  (Isa.  XX.  1.),  a  king  of  Assyria,  whom  some  critics 
and  expositors  have  supposed  to  have  been  the  predecessor  of 
Sennacherib ;  while  others  have  conceived  him  to  have  been 
Sennacherib  himself. 

Sahon  or  Skauox,  a  town  adjoining  to  Lydda,  which  gave  name 
to  the  spacious  and  fruitful  valley  between  Csesarea  and  Joppa. 
Peter's  miraculous  healing  of  the  paralytic  Eneas  at  Lydda  was 
the  means  of  bringing  the  inhabitants  of  Saron  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel.  (Acts  ix.  35.) 

Saui.. 

1.  The  son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  the  first 
ding  of  Israel.  In  consequence  of  his  disregarding  the  divine 
commands,  he  was  rejected  by  God,  and  David  the  son  of  Jesre 
anointed  to  be  sovereign  in  his  stead.  Saul,  after  persecuting 
David  for  many  years,  was  slain,  together  with  his  two  sons,  on 
Mount  Gilboa,  fighting  against  the  Philistines.  (2  Sam.  i.)  On 
the  nature  of  his  malady,  see  p.  196. 

2.  The  Jewish  name  of  the  apostle  Paul. 
ScAPE-coAT,  typical  reference  of,  127. 
ScEPTRfc  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  44. 

ScKVA,  a  Jew,  one  of  the  chief  priests,  whose  seven  sons  went 
from  city  to  city,  as  many  Jews  did,  to  exorcise  those  who  were 
possessed  by  demons.  At  Ephcsus  pretending  to  invoke  the 
name  of  Jesus  over  the  possessed,  they  were  so  severely  treated 
by  these  spirits  for  their  presumption,  that  they  were  forced  to  flee 
•>ut  of  the  house  naked  and  wounded.  (Acts  xix.  14 — 17.) 

Schools  of  the  Jews,  particularly  of  the  prophets,  184,  185. 
Vlilitary  schools,  87. 

Sciences  cultivated  by  the  Jews,  account  of,  1S4 — 187. 

Scorpions  of  the  desert,  34.  note  2. 

Scourging,  punishment  of,  how  inflicted  among  the  Jews,  64, 
and  among  the  Romans,  ibid.  Could  not  be  inflicted  on  a  Roman 
ritizen,  58,  59. 

ScuiBEs,  account  of,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  42;  and  in  the 
lime  of  Christ,  146.     Royal  scribes,  47. 

Scriptures,  reading  of,  in  the  Synagogues,  104,  105. 

Seals  or  Signets  of  the  Jews,  157,  158. 

Seas  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  See  pp.  26 — 28 ;  and  Red 
^KA,  p.  446. 

Seasons  of  Palestine,  23—25. 

Sects  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  144 — 146. 

Seed-time,  notice  of,  23. 

Seir. 

1.  Mountains  of  Seir,  a  ridge  to  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
inclining  towards  Elath  and  Ezion-geber  upon  the  Red  Sea. 
Vor.  n.  3  L 


2.  A  mountain  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Dan. 

Seiratu,  the  place  where  Ehud  stopped  after  the  death  of 
Eglon  king  of  Moab.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  Bethel. 
(Judg.  iii.  26.) 

Selaii,  the  capital  of  the  Edomites,  which  Amaziah  captureu 
and  changed  its  name  into  Joktheel.     It  is  supposed  to  have  di 
rived  its  name  (which  signifies  a  rock)  from  its  rocky  situation, 
and  to  have  been  the  city  afterwards  called  Petra  in  Arabia. 
(2  Kings  xiv.  7.) 

Seleucia,  a  fortified  city  of  Syria,  situated  on  the  sea-coast, 
a  little  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orontes :  it  derived  its 
name  from  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  was  sometimes  called  Seleucia 
lid  mare,  to  distinguish  it  from  seven  or  eight  other  cities  in 
Syria  of  the  same  name.     (Acta  xiii.  4.) 

SELEuciuai,  area  of,  77,  and  note  4. 

Self-interdiction,  vows  of,  130. 

Senate  of  Seventy  in  the  wilderness,  notice  of,  42. 

Sennacherib,  a  king  of  Assyria,  who  invaded  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Hczckiah.  See  Assiria,  p.  410.  col.  2. 

Sentences  (Judicial),  how  performed  among  the  Jews,  57. 

Sephahad,  a  country  or  place  where  some  of  the  Jewish  cap- 
tives dwelt.  In  the  Latin  Vulgate,  it  is  rendered  Jiosphorut ; 
in  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  versions,  and  by  modern  Hebrew 
commentators,  it  is  rendered  Spain.  Both  these  explanations, 
says  Gesenius,  are  undoubtedly  false ;  but  nothing  more  certain 
can  be  substituted  in  their  place. 

Sepuartim,  a  city  under  the  government  of  the  Assyrians, 
probably  situated  in  Mesopotamia ;  whence  colonists  were  sent 
into  the  country  of  Samaria.     (2  Kings  xvii.  24.) 

Sepulchres  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  200,  201 

Sepulture,  rights  of,  199,  200. 

Serab,  nature  of,  35,  and  note  3. 

Sergius  Paulus,  the  Roman  proconsul  or  governor  of  Cy- 
prus, who  was  led  by  the  preaching  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to 
embrace  the  Christian  faith.     (Acts  xiii.  7.) 

Serpent,  Brazen,  worshipped  by  the  Jews,  136,  137. 

Servants,  different  kinds  of,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
168.     How  hired  and  paid  in  Judaea,  167. 

Setii,  the  son  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  father  of  Enos,  v?aa 
bom  after  the  death  of  Abel.  He  lived  912  years.  His  posterity, 
who  were  distinguished  from  the  descendants  of  Cain  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  sons  of  God,  preserved  the  patriarchal  religion 
in  its  purity  until  the  time  of  the  deluge,  after  which  it  was 
transmitted  by  ^he  race  of  Shem.  (1  Chron.  i.  1.  Luke  iii.  1. 
Gen.  iv,  25.   v.  3.   vi.  2.) 

Shadow  of  Death,  Valley  of,  notice  of,  34,  note  3. 

Shalmaneser  or  Salmaneser  king  of  Assjria.  See  As- 
syria, 410.  col.  1, 

Sharon,  Vale  of,  notice  of,  32. 

Shateu,  Valley  of,  notice  of,  31. 

Shechem.     See  Sichem,  infra. 

Seeep-husbandrt  of  the  Jews,  175,  176. 

Shem  or  Sem,  the  second  son  of  Noah,  (Gen.  v.  32.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  genealogical  table  in  Gen.  x.  the  nations  in  south 
western  Asia,  as  the  Persians,  Assyrians,  Syrians,  Hebrews,  and 
part  of  the  Arabians,  were  descended  from  him. 

SuEMER,  the  name  of  the  possessor  of  the  mountain  on  which 
the  city  of  Samaria  was  erected  by  Omri  king  of  Israel,  to 
whom  he  sold  that  territory  for  two  talents  of  silver.  From  the 
circumstance  of  that  city  being  called  after  his  name,  as  well  as 
from  the  very  small  sum  given  by  way  of  purchase  money,  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  Shemer  made  it  one  of  the  conditions 
of  sale  that  his  name  should  be  given  to  the  new  city.  As  the 
law  of  Moses  prohibited  the  irredeemable  cession  of  estates,  and 
as  Shemer's  name  is  mentioned  without  any  notice  of  his  gene- 
alogy, it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  descended  from  the  Ca- 
naanitcs,  whom  the  Israelites  had  not  been  able  to  expel. 

SuEMONEH  EsRAH,  Or  Jewish  Prayers,  107,  108, 

Shenir,  Mount,  30. 

Shepherds,  duties  of,  176. 

Sheshach,  another  name  for  Babylon.   (Jer.  ixv.  26.  li.  41.^ 

This  is  evident  from  the  connection  ;  but  the  derivation  of  the 

word  is  obscure.    Calmet  supposed  Sheshach  to  be  a  pagan  idol, 

worshipped  at  Babylon  ;  and  that  Jeremiah  gave  to  that  city  the 

I  name  of  its  tutelar  deity. 

SuiBLDs  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  the  Romans,  87,  88. 

Shiloh,  a  celebrated  city  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  where  A* 
people  assembled  (Josh,  xviii.  1.)  to  set  up  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,   which    continued    then;    until    llic    iinie   of   Eli 
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(1  Sam.  iv.  3.)   It  was  situated  on  a  high  mountain  to  the  north 
of  Bethel. 

Shin  AH,  the  territory  of  Babylon.  (Gen.  x.  10.  xi.  2.  xiv.  1. 
Isa.  XI.  11.  Dan.  i.  2.  Zech.  v.  11.)  The  boundaries  of  this 
country  are  defined  in  Gen.  x.  10.,  and  depend  on  the  interpre- 
tation given  to  the  names  of  cities  mentioned  in  that  verae. 

Ships,  of  the  ancients,  notice  of,  188,  189. 

SiiisHAK,  a  king  of  Egypt  who  was  contemporary  with  Solo- 
mon and  Rehoboam.  He  first  gave  an  asylum  to  the  malcon- 
tent Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xi.  40.) ;  and  afterwards,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  that  Rehoboam's  power  was  weakened  by  the  revolt  of  the 
ten  tribes,  lie  invaded  Judaia  and  advanced  against  Jerusalem 
with  an  immense  army,  composed  of  Egyptians,  Ethiopians, 
Lybiaiis,  and  Sukkim  or  Troglodytes.  But,  satisfied  with  the 
submission  of  the  Jewish  monarch  and  with  the  spoils  of  his 
capital,  including  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  he  left  him  his 
throne,  and  drew  off  his  forces.  (1  Kings  xiv.  25,  26.  2  Chron. 
xii.  2 — 9.)  Shishak  is  the  Sesonchis  of  profane  historians,  and 
the  head  of  the  Bubastite  or  twenty -second  dynasty  of  the 
Egyptian  kings.  His  name  has  been  discovered  on  the  recently 
explained  Egyptian  monuments  (compare  Vol.  I.  p.  88,  89.) ; 
and  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  Ethiopian,  who,  supported 
by  the  military  caste,  dethroned  the  Pharaoh  who  was  Solomon's 
father-in-law. 

Shoes,  or  Sandals  of  the  Hebrews,  157. 

Show  BREAD,  table  of,  notice  of,  100.  119. 

Shujjem,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar.  (Josh.  xix.  18. 
i  Sam.  xxviii.  4.)  Here  the  prophet  Elisha  was  hospitably  en- 
tertained by  a  benevolent  woman  ;  whose  son  dying,  he  miracu- 
lously restored  him  to  life.  (2  Kings  iv.)  According  to  Euse- 
bius,  there  was  a  place  called  Sulem  (by  a  commutation  of  I  and 
rt)  five  Roman  miles  south  of  Mount  'I'abor. 

Shdr,  Wilderness  of,  notice  of,  33, 

SnrsHAJf,  the  capital  of  Susiana,  a  province  of  Elam  or  Persia, 
which  Daniel  terms  the  palace  (viii.  2.),  because  the  Chaldaean 
monarchs  had  here  a  royal  palace.  After  Cyrus,  the  kings  of 
Persia  were  accustomed  to  pass  the  winter  there,  and  the  sum- 
mer at  Ecbatana.  The  winter  was  very  moderate  at  Shushan, 
but  the  heat  of  the  summer  was  so  great,  that  the  very  lizards 
and  serpents,  if  surprised  by  it  in  the  streets,  are  said  to  have 
been  burned  up  by  the  solar  rays.  This  city  stands  on  the  river 
Ulai,  or  Choaspes.  In  this  city,  and  on  this  river,  Daniel  had 
the  vision  of  the  ram  with  two  horns,  and  the  goat  with  one 
horn,  &c.  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Belshazzar  (Dan. 
viii.  1—3,  &c.),  A.  M.  3447,  b.  c.  557.  In  this  city  of  Shushan, 
the  transactions  took  place  which  are  related'  in  the  book  of 
Esther.  Here  Ahasuerus,  or  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  gene- 
rally resided  and  reigned.  (Esth.  i.  1,2.  5,  &c.)  He  rebuilt, 
enlarged,  and  adorned  it.  Nehemiah  was  also  at  Shushan,  when 
he  obtained  from  king  Artaxerxes  permission  to  return  into 
Judaea,  and  to  repair  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  (Neh.  i.  1.)  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  and  Abulfaragius,  place  the  tomb  of  Daniel  at 
Chuzestan,  which  is  the  ancient  city  of  Shushan,  and  a  tomb  is 
still  shown  to  travellers,  as  the  tomb  of  the  prophet.  Dr.  Light- 
foot  says,  that  the  outward  gate  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  temple 
was  called  the  gate  of  Shushan ;  and  that  upon  this  gate  was 
carved  the  figure  (more  probably  the  arms  or  insignia)  of  Shu- 
shan, in  acknowledgment  of  the  decree  there  granted  by  Darius 
«on  of  Hystaspes,  which  permitted  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple. 
The  site  of  this  once  noble  metropolis  of  the  ancient  sovereigns 
of  Persia  is  now  a  mere  wilderness ;  no  human  being  residing 
there  excepting  one  poor  dervise,  who  keeps  watch  over  the  sup- 
posed tomb  of  the  prophet  Daniel.  See  an  account  of  the  ruins 
and  the  present  state  of  Shushan,  in  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels 
in  Georgia,  Persia,  «&c.  vol.  ii.  pp.  411 — 418. 

SicAuii,  or  assassins  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  no- 
tice of,  148. 

Sichkm,  Sychah  or  Sukchem,  a  city  of  Samaria,  about  forty 
miles  distant  from  Jerusalem,  which  became  the  metropolis  of 
the  Samaritans  after  the  destruction  of  Samaria  by  Hyrcanus. 
In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  is  Jacob's  well  (John  iv.  6),  memo- 
rable for  our  Saviour's  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman. 
It  stands  in  a  delightful  situation,  and  is  at  present  called  Napo- 
lose.  The  remains  of  the  sect  of  the  Samaritans,  now  reduced 
to  about  forty  persons,  chiefly  reside  here.  Contiguous  to  this 
place  lies  a  valley,  which  opens  into  a  plain  watered  by  a  fruit- 
ful stream,  that  rises  near  the  town.  This  is  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  parcel  of  a  field  mentioned  by  Saint  John  (iv.  5.) 
which  Jacob  bought  at  the  hand  of  the  children  of  Hamor. 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  19.)     Dr.  Clarke  (Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  260 280. 
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8vo.)  has  given  a  minute  and  very  interesting  account  of  the 
antiquities  of  Shechem,  See  also  Mr.  JoUiffe's  Letters  from 
Palestine,  pp.  44 — 48. 

Sick,  healing  of,  why  deemed  unlawful  by  the  Jews,  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  121.     Treatment  of,  194,  195. 
SiDDiM,  Vale  of,  notice  of,  31. 

SinoN,  or  ZiDON,  a  celebrated  city  of  Palestine,  reputed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Sidon  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan,  from 
whom,  according  to  Josephus,  it  derives  its  name;  but  other 
authorities  derive  the  name  Sidon  from  the  Hebrew  oi  Syrian 
word  m^x  (rsjueii),  whiih  signifies  fishing.  If  the  primitive 
founder  was  a  fisherman,  the  two  accounts  may  be  easily  recon- 
ciled. Joshua  (xi.  8.)  calls  it  Sidon  the  Great,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence ;  whence  some  have  taken  occasion  to  say,  that  in  his 
time  there  were  two  Sidons,  a  greater  and  a  lesser :  but  no  ge- 
ographer has  mentioned  any  other  Sidon  than  Sidon  the  Great 
Joshua  assigned  Sidon  to  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28.) 
but  this  tribe  could  never  get  possession  of  it.  (Judg.  i.  31.) 
It  is  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  one  day's  journey  from 
Paneas,  or  from  the  fountains  of  Jordan,  in  a  fine  level  tract 
of  land,  the  remarkably  simple  air  of  which  suits  with  that 
touching  portion  of  the  Gospel,  which  records  the  interview  of 
Jesus  Christ  on  this  very  spot, — the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, — 
with  the  Syro-Phcenician  woman.  (Matt.  xv.  21 — 28.  Mark 
vii.  24 — 30.)  Abulfeda  places  it  sixty-six  miles  from  Damascus. 
This  city  has  been  always  famous  for  its  great  trade  and  navi- 
gation. Its  inhabitants  were  the  first  remarkable  merchants  in 
the  world,  and  were  very  early  celebrated  on  account  of  their 
luxury  ;  for,  in  the  days  of  the  judges  of  Israel,  the  inhabitants 
of  Laish  are  said  to  have  dwelt  careless  and  secure  after  the 
manner  of  the  Zidonians.  (Judg.  xviii.  7.)  The  men  of  Sidon 
being  great  shipwrights,  were  particularly  eminent  above  all 
other  nations,  for  hewing  and  polishing  timber,  there  being  none 
luho  -were  skilled  hoiv  to  heiu  timber  like  the  Sidoriians.  (1  Kings 
V.  6.)  This  place  is  now  called  Seide  or  Saide :  its  port  is 
small,  and  nearly  filled  up  with  the  accumulation  of  mud.  (Irby's 
and  Mangles'  Travels,  p.  201.)  The  city,  as  it  exists  at  present, 
rises  immediately  from  the  strand  ;  and,  when  seen  from  a  slight 
distance,  presents  a  rather  imposing  appearance.  The  interior, 
however,  is  most  wretched  and  gloomy.  "About  half-way  be- 
tween Saide  (or  Sidon)  and  Sour  (or  Tyre)  are  very  extensive 
ruins  of  towns  which  once  connected  these  two  cities;  but  ot 
these  ruins  there  is  now  scarcely  one  stone  left  upon  another 
They  consist  chiefly  of  lines  which  show,  rased  even  with  the 
soil,  the  foundation  of  houses — many  stones  irregularly  scattered 
— a  few  cisterns  with  half-defaced  sculpture  on  them ;  and,  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  path,  there  are  at  one  spot  several 
low  columns  either  mutilated  or  considerably  sunk  in  the  earth. 
These  relics  show,  what  it  needed  indeed  no  such  evidence  to 
prove,  that  in  peaceable  and  flourishing  times,  on  this  road  be- 
tween two  such  considerable  cities  as  Tyre  and  Sidon,  there 
must  have  been  many  smaller  towns  for  business,  pleasure,  and 
agriculture,  delightfully  situated  by  the  seaside ;  but  peaceful  se 
curity  has  long  been  a  blessing  unknown  to  these  regions;  and 
we  may  apply  to  them  the  language  of  Judges  v.  7. — The  villages 
ceased;  they  ceased  in  Israel."  (Jowett's  Christ.  Researches  in 
Syria,  pp.  129,  130. 

Sieges,  how  conducted,  89. 
Signets,  notice  of,  157. 

SiKox,  a  king  of  the  Amorites,  who  refused  a  passage  through 
his  territories  to  the  Hebrews ;  and,  coming  to  attack  them,  was 
himself  slain.  (Num.  xxi.  21.) 
SiuoR,  River,  26. 

Silas  or  Silvanus  (the  former  name  being  a  contraction  of 
the  latter),  an  eminent  Christian  teacher,  who  was  Saint  Paul's 
companion  in  his  journeys  through  Asia  Minor  and  Greece. 

Si  LOAM,  Fountain  or  Pool  of,  21.  28.  Just  over  against  this 
pool,  near  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  through  which  its  waters 
flow  with  an  almost  imperceptible  current,  and  on  the  slope  of  n 
lofty  mountain  on  the  opposite  side,  is  a  village  called  Siloa :  il 
has  a  misorahle  aspect,  many  of  the  habitations  being  no  bettei 
than  excavations  from  the  rock,  and  the  rest  very  meanly  buili 
houses  and  dilapidated  stone  huts;  though  it  once  could  boast 
the  palace  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  and  P  jiomon's  queen.  The 
population  is  said  not  to  exceed  two  hii'idred  persons.  (Jowett'a 
Researches  in  Syria,  p.  262.  Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  45.') 
SiJiEox,  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah:  he  was  the  head  of  one 
of  the  twelve  tribes;  for  the  limits  of  whose  allotment,  seo 
p.  17. 

SiMojf  or  Simeon,  the  name  of  several  persons  mentionrd  ii 
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the  New  Testament;  of  whom  the  following  arc  the  most  re- 
markable : — 

1.  SlMo^f,  surnamcd  Peter,  who  was  also  called  Simon  Bar- 
lona.     Sec  Pktku,  p.  442. 

2.  SiMoy,  Rurnamcd  the  Carutanite  (perhaps  because  he  was 
a  native  of  Cana  in  Galilee),  and  also  Zelotes  or  the  Zealous, 
probably  because  he  had  been  of  the  Zealots.  (See  p.  148.  for 
a  notice  of  their  principles.)  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
brother  of  .lames  the  Less  and  Jude :  the  particulars  of  his  life 
are  unknown. 

3.  Si  MOV,  surnamcd  the  Cyrenean,  from  Cyrene  in  Libya 
(where  many  Jews  were  settled),  who  was  compelled  to  assist  in 
hcaritip;  the  cross  of  Jesus.  (Matt,  xxvii.  32.)  Why  he  was  so 
compillcd,  sec  p.  70.  su/jrii. 

4.  Si  MOV,  surnamcd  Jidr-Jastm,  a  sorcerer.  (.\cts  viii.  9.  13.) 
See  Bau-Jesus,  p.  413.  col.  2, 

Simoom  Wind,  pestilential  effects  of,  40 
Six. 

1.  A  strong  city  in  Egypt  (Ezek.  xxx.  15,  IC),  according  to 
Jerome,  Pelusium :  it  was  situated  on  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Egj'pt,  and  was  defended  by  the  swamps  which  lay  around  it. 

2.  Desert  of  Sin,  a  part  of  Arabia  Deserta,  towards  Egypt, 
between  Elim  and  Mount  Sinai.  (Exod.  xvi.  1.  xvii.  1.  Num. 
xxxiii.  12.) 

SiN-oFFEiiixt;,  notice  of,  118.    Account  of,  65. 

SlVAI. 

1.  Dkseut  Of  SixAi,  34. 

2.  Mount  Sinai,  a  mountain  in  Arabia  Pe'raa,  where  the 
law  was  given.  It  had  two  summits  ;  the  one  lower,  called  Ho- 
reb,  or  the  Mount  of  God  (Exod.  iii.  I.),  when  he  appeared  to 
Moses  in  a  flame  of  fire  in  a  bush.  (See  IJIokeii,  p.  428.,  col.  1.) 
This  Horeb  is  therefore  called  Sin»i  by  Se.int  Stephen.  (Acts 
vii.  30.)  Mount  Sinai  is  an  enormous  m;3s.s  of  granite  rocks, 
with  a  Greek  convent  at  the  bottom,  called  the  Conveiit  of  St. 
Catharine.  It  is  the  highest  of  a  chain  of  mountains  called  by 
the  Arabians  Djebbel  Moosa  (or  the  mountains  of  Moses),  and 
which  requires  a  journey  of  several  days  to  go  entirely  round  it. 
This  chain  is  partly  compo.^ed  of  sand-stone  :  it  contains  several 
fertile  valleys,  in  wlilch  arc  gardens  producing  grapes,  pears, 
Jatcs,  and  other  excellent  fruits.  These  are  taken  to  Cairo, 
where  they  a"-!;  sold  at  a  high  price  ;  but  the  general  aspect  of  the 
peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai  is  that  of  a  frightful  sterility.  (Malte- 
Brun's  System  of  Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  200.) 

SixiM,  a  land  very  distant  from  Palestine.  From  the  context 
of  Isa.  xlix.  12.  it  appears  to  have  been  situated  towards  the 
south  or  east.  Some  expositors  have  supposed  it  to  be  Pelusium 
nr  Syenc ;  but  these  are  only  cities,  and  not  sufficiently  remote. 
It  were  better  (says  Gesenius)  to  understand  it  of  an  eastern 
:ountry,  perhaps  China ;  of  the  name  of  which  the  Hebrews 
r-flf,-  have  heard,  as  well  as  of  Scythia  and  India. 
Siox  or  SiKioN',  a  name  of  Mount  Hkiimox,  30. 
^  VAN  or  SiuvAV,  the  third  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  year 
■.'  *he  Jews ;  and  the  ninth  of  their  civil  year.  For  a  notice  of 
ihe  festivals,  &c.  in  this  month,  sec  p.  76. 

Slavks,  how  acquired,  165.  Their  condition  and  treatment 
among  the  Hebrews,  165,  166;  and  heathens,  166,  167.  Expla- 
nation of  customs  relating  to  them,  mentioned  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 167.     Different  kinds  of,  167,  168. 

Si.ATiXR  with  the  sword,  a  Jewish  punishment,  67. 
Sr.ixr.s  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  88. 

Smyuva,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  was  situated  between  forty  and 
forty-five  miles  to  the  north  of  Ephesus,  of  which  city  it  was 
originally  a  colony.  It  is  now  celebrated  chiefly  for  the  number, 
'.vealth,  and  commerce  of  the  inhabitants.  Of  its  populatiotJ, 
"vhich  is  estimated  at  about  75.000  inhabitants,  45,000  are  Turks; 
15,000  Greeks;  8000  Armenians ;  8000  Jews;  and  less  than 
1000  Europeans.  (Hartley's  Visit,  p.  289.)  The  angel  of  the 
'hurch  of  Smyrna,  addressed  in  the  second  apocalyptic  epis»'.c, 
•!  supposed  to  have  been  Polvcarp.  th"  disciple  of  Sajnt  John, 
>y  whom  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Smyrna.  .\s  he  afterwards 
suffered  much,  being  burnt  alive  at  Smyrna,  a.  d.  166,  the  exhor- 
*tion  in  Rev.  ii.  10.  would  be  peculiarly  calculated  to  support 
»nd  encourage  him. 

So,  an  Egyptian  king,  contemporary  with  Hoshea,  with  whom 
ho  formed  an  alliance.  (2  Kings  xvii.  4.)  He  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  too  weak  to  succour  Hoshea  against  the  Assyrians, 
one  of  w Lose  kings,  named  Sargon,  obtained  signal  advantages 
over  him.  (Isa.  xx.  I.)  According  to  Jablonski,  So  means  a 
chief  pnnce  or  prince  of  the  dwelling:  For  a  long  time  the 
l"iaraoh,  who  is  named  So,  in  the  Scriptures,  was  taken  for  the 
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Sabacho  of  profane  history,  the  head  of  the  twenty-fifth  or  Ethi 
opian  dynasty,  who  invaded  Egypt,  caused  its  mi)narch  Boc- 
charis  to  be  thrown  into  the  flames,  and  usurped  the  throne. 
More  recent  and  correct  researches  have  shown  th:»t  So  is  the 
Sevechus  of  profane  history.  (Coquerol,  Eioz.  Sacr.  torn,  iv 
p.  223.) 

Sodom,  the  chief  of  the  Pentapolitan  cities,  or  five  cities  of  the 
plain,  gave  the  name  to  the  whole  land.  It  was  burnt,  with  three 
other  cities,  by  fire  from  heaven,  for  the  unnatural  lusts  of  their 
inhabitants,  the  truth  of  which  is  attested  by  numerous  heathen 
writers.     See  pp.  27,  28.  supra. 

SoLiiiEus  (Jewish)  levies  of,  how  made,  84.  Mosaic  statutes 
concerning  them,  84,  85.  How  comriianiied,  85.  86.  Thtir 
encampments,  86,  87.  Their  pay  and  training,  87.  Arms  of, 
87,  88. 

SoLDiKKs  (Roman),  allusions  to  the  officers,  armour,  and  dli 
cipline  of,  92—94.  Their  treatment  of  Jesus  Christ,  70.  They 
watched  at  the  execution  of  criminals,  72. 

Solomon,  the  son  of  David  and  Bathsheba,  and  the  third  king 
of  Israel,  renowned  for  his  wisdom  and  riches,  and  for  the  mag 
nificent  temple  which  he  caused  to  be  erected  at  Jerusalem 
The  commencement  of  his  reign  was  characterized  by  piety  an'd 
justice;  but  afterwards  he  abandoned  himself,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  his  heathen  wives,  to  gross  and  shameful  idolatry.  Tem- 
ple of,  98.  Extent  of  his  dominion.s,  17.  His  commerce,  187, 
188.  He  died  b.  c.  975,  after  a  reign  of  forty  years.  For  analy 
ses  of  the  books  of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles,  whici 
were  composed  by  him,  see  pp.  245 — 253. 

Solo.mon's  Pouch,  notice  of,  99. 

Sons,  education  of,  164.     Parental  authority  over  them.  Ibid 

SosTHENKs,  a  chief  ruler  of  a  synagogue  at  Corinth.  (Acts 
xviii.  17.)  Concerning  the  interjiretalion  of  which  passage  the 
learned  differ  greatly.  Some  suppose  him  to  have  been  at  this 
time  an  enemy  to  the  apostle  Paul,  and  his  accuser,  though  sub- 
sequently a  convert  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  that  he  was 
beaten  by  the  unbelieving  Greeks,  in  consequence  of  the  opinion 
given  by  the  judge,  and  Iwcause  he  had  troubled  the  proconsul 
with  so  impertinent  an  affair.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that,  at 
this  time,  he  favoured  Christianity,  and  suffered  on  that  account, 
the  Greeks  beating  him  at  the  instigation  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews.  However  this  may  have  been,  So.sthcncs  afterwards  joined 
with  Saint  Paul  in  sending  the  first  Epi.stle  to  the  Corinthians 
(Biscoe  en  the  Acts,  vol.  i.  p.  417.) 

SowiNo  of  com,  Jewish  mode  of,  177. 

Spain,  an  extensive  region  of  Europe,  which  anciently  com- 
prehended the  country  forming  the  modern  kingdoms  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  In  the  time  of  St.  Paul  it  was  subject  to  the  Ro- 
mans. (Rom.  XV.  24.  2S.) 

Si'EAiis  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  88. 

Spoil,  how  distributed  by  the  Jews,  91,  92. 

Staff,  divination  by,  143. 

Stepuanls,  one  of  the  principal  Christians  at  Corinth,  whom 
St.  Paul  baptized  with  all  his  family.  This  was  the  first  family 
in  Achaia  that  embraced  the  Gospel :  its  meml>ers  zealously  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Christians,  and  their  affec- 
tionate hospitality  is  recommended  by  the  apostle,  as  an  example 
to  the  Corinthians.  (1  Cor.  i.  16.  xvi.  15,  KJ.) 

Stkpiien,  the  first  martyr  for  the  faith  of  Christ:  he  was 
one  of  the  seven  primitive  deacons  of  the  Christian  church. 
After  havinj;  wrought  many  miracles,  and  ably  defended  th« 
doctrines  of  Christ,  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  Jews.  (Acts  vL 
vii.)  On  the  stoning  of  Stephen,  see  p.  53.  note  4. 

Stocks,  punishment  of,  65. 

Stoics,  a  sect  of  philosophers  who  derived  their  name  froo: 
the  2T5a  or  portico  where  their  founder  Zeno  delivered  his  Iw- 
tures.  Their  philosophy  required  an  absolute  control  over  a  ' 
the  passions,  and  taught  that  man  alone,  even  in  his  present  state 
of  existence,  might  attain  to  perfection  and  felicity.  They  en- 
couraged suicide,  and  disbelieved  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments, — a  doctrine  which  they  deemed  unnecessary  as  an 
incitement  to  virtue. 

Stone,  white,  import  of,  56. 

Stones,  consecrated,  notice  of,  138.  Hieroglyphic  stone* 
prohibited  to  the  Israelites,  Ihid. 

Stoning  to  death,  a  Jewish  punishment,  67,  68. 

Strangeks,  laws  concerning  the  treatment  of,  82 

Straw,  used  in  making  bricks,  151. 

Streets  (Oriental),  arrangement  of   !»». 

Stcdies  of  the  Jews,  1S5 — 187. 

Subordination,  military,  illustration  of,  93. 
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1.  A  citj    in  the  tribe  of  Gad.  (Josh.  xiii.  27.  Judg.  viii.  6. 
I  icings  vii.  46.)     Hither   "  Jacob  journeyed,  and   built  him  a 
hiMMie  and  made  booths  for  bin  cattle  :  therefore  the  name  of  the 
|.lHce  is  called  Succotli,"  that  ia.  booths.     (Gt-u.  xxxiii.  17.) 

2.  The  first  encampment  of  the  Isisielites  in  iheir  march  out 

■  .f  Egypt.    (Num.  xxxiii.  5.  Evod.  xii.  S7.  xiii.  20.)     Dr.  Shaw 

i^  of  opiniou  that  no  fixed  situation  can  be  assigned  for  this  place 

(It  signifying  only  a  place  of  tents),  being  probably  nothing  more 

than  some  considerable  Don- war  (or  encampment)  of  the  Ish- 

maelites  or  Arabs,  such  as  nay  be  still  met  with,  at  the  distance 

of  fifteen  or  twenty  milts  irom  Cairo,  on  the  road  towards  the 

Red  Sea.     The  rendezvous  of  the  caravan  which  conducted  Dr. 

S.  to  Suez  was  at  one  of  these  Dou-wars ;  at  the  same  time  he 

saw  another  about  six  miles  off,  in  the  very  same  direction  which 

the  Israelites  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  in  their  marches 

from  Goshen  to  the  Red  Sea.   (Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  93.) 

SuccoTH-BENOTH  (or  booths  of  the  daughters),  an  object  of 
idolatrous  worship  among  the  Babylonians.  According  to  the 
most  common  opinion  they  were  small  tents  or  booths,  in  which 
the  Babylonish  maidens  exposed  themselves  to  prostitution,  in 
honour  of  a  Babylonish  goddess  called  Mylitta.  Herodotus  (Hist. 
!.  i.  c.  199.)  gives  a  particular  account  of  these  abominable  prac- 
tices ;  which,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  from  1  Kings  xvii.  30., 
the  Babylonians  introduced  into  Judaea. 

SuKKiMs,  an  African  people  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xiii.  3.  in 
conjunction  with  Libyans  and  Ethiopians.  In  the  Septuagint 
and  Vulgate  versions,  they  are  termed  Troglodytes,  probably  from 
their  dwelling  in  caves.     Such  a  people  dwelt  near  the  Red  Sea. 

Summer  of  Palestine,  notice  of,  24. 

Superiors,  reverence  to,  how  shown,  169. 

Surveying  of  land,  known  to  the  Jews,  187. 

SusANCHiTES,  the  inhabitants  of  Susaor  Shushan.  (Ezra  iv.  9.) 

'SwEARiNTr,  or  oaths  of  the  Jews.     See  pp.  81,  82. 

Swords  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  88. 

Stcamore  trees  of  Palestine,  37. 

Stchar.     See  Sichem,  p.  450. 

Syene,  a  city  on  the  southern  frontiers  of  Egypt,  bordering 
on  Ethiopia.  (Ezek.  xxix.  10.  xxx.  6.) 

Stnagogues,  origin  and  form  of,  103,  104.     OfBcers  of,  104. 
Account  of  the  synagogue  worship,  104 — 106.     Its  ecclesiastical 
power,  106.     Nineteen  Jewish  prayers  read  in  the  synagogue, 
06,  107. 

Syracuse,  a  large  and  celebrated  city  on  the  eastern  coast  of 

Sicily,  furnished  with  a  capacious  and  excellent  harbour.     Saint 

aul  abode  here  three  days  on  his  first  journey  to  Rome.  (Acts 

viii.  12.) 

Syria,  properly  so  called,  was  a  country  of  Asia,  compre- 
ended  between  the  Euphrates  on  the  east,  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  west,  Cilicia  on  the  north,  Phosnicia,  Judaea,  and  Arabia 
Deserta,  on  the  south.  It  was  divided  into  various  provinces  or 
cantons,  which  derived  their  names  from  their  situation,  with 
respect  to  particular  rivers  or  cities.     Thus, 

1.  Syria  of  the  two  rivers,  or  Mesopotamia  of  Syria,  or 
Aram  Naharaim  (Hebrew),  was  comprehended  between  the 
two  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

2.  Syria  of  Damascus,  that  of  which  Damascus  was  the 
capital,  extended  eastward  along  Mount  Libanus.  Its  limits 
varied  according  as  the  princes  that  reigned  at  Damascus  were 
more  or  less  powerful. 

3.  Syria  of  Zobah,  or  Soba,  or  Sobal,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Septuagint,  was  probably  Coele-Syria,  or  Syria  the  hollow.  Its 
capital  was  Zobah,  a  city  unknown,  unless  it  be  Hoba  or  Hobal, 
north  of  Damascus.  (Gen.  xiv.  15.) 

4.  Syria  of  Maachar,  or  of  Bethmaacah,  was  also  towards 
Libanus.  (2  Sam.  x.  6.  8.  2  Kings  xv.  29.)  It  extended  beyond 
Jordan,  and  was  given  to  Manasseh.   (Deut.  iii.  14.) 

5.  Stria  op  Roiiob  or  Rehob,  was  that  part  of  Syria  of 
which  Rehob  was  the  capital.  But  Rohob  was  sear  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  land  of  promise  (Num.  xiii.  21.),  on  the  way  or 
pass  that  leads  to  Emath  or  Hamath.  It  was  given  to  the  tribe 
of  Asher,  and  is  contiguous  to  Aphek,  which  was  in  Libanus. 
(Josh.  xix.  28.  30.  and  xxi.  31.)  Laish,  otherwise  called  Dan, 
situate  at  the  fountains  of  Jordan,  was  in  the  country  of  Rohob. 
(Judg.  i.  31.)  Hadadazer,  king  of  Syria  of  Zobah,  was  son  of 
Rehob  or  Rohob,  or  perhaps  a  native  of  the  city  of  this  name. 
{%  Sam.  viii.  3.  12.)     The  Ammonites  called  to  their  assistance, 

ainst  David,  the  Syrians  of  Rehob,  of  Zoba,  of  Maachah,  and 
lohtob.  (2  Sam.  x  6.  8,) 


6.  Stria  ot  Tob,  or  of  Ishtob,  or  of  the  land  of  Tob,  or  of 
the  Tubieni,  as  they  are  called  in  the  Maccabees,  was  in  the 
neighbouiliood  of  Libanus,  the  northern  extremity  of  Palestine 
(Judg.  xi.  3.  6.  1  Mace.  v.  13.  2  Mace.  xii.  17.)  When  Jeph. 
tbah  was  banished  by  bis  brethren  from  Gilead,  he  witlifh<-w 
into  the  land  of  Tob. 

7.  Sybia  of  Emath,  or  Hiunath,  that  of  which  the  cin  Hn- 
math,  on  the  Orontes,  was  the  capital. 

8.  Syria,  without  any  other  appellation  stands  for  the  King- 
dom OF  Syria,  of  which  Antioch  became  the  capital  after  the 
reign  of  the  Seleucida;. 

9.  Ccelo-Syria,  or  Coele-Syria,  or  the  Lower  Syria,  occurs 
in  several  places  of  the  Maccabees.  (1  Mace.  x.  69.  2  Mace.  iii. 
5.  8.  iv.  4.  viii.  8.)  The  word  Coele-Syria,  in  the  Greek,  signi- 
fies Syria  Cava,  or  Syria  the  Hollow,  or  deep.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered, says  Strabo,  either  in  a  proper  and  restrained  sense,  as 
comprehending  only  the  tract  of  land  between  Libanus  and  Anti- 
libanus  :  or  in  a  larger  signification,  and  then  it  will  comprehend 
all  the  country  in  obedience  to  the  kings  of  Syria,  from  Seleucia 
or  Arabia  and  Egypt. 

Syria  at  first  was  governed  by  its  own  kings,  each  of  whom 
reigned  in  his  own  city  and  territories.  David  subdued  them 
about  A.  M.  2960,  n.  c.  1044  (2  Sam.  viii.  6.),  on  occasion  of  his 
war  against  the  Ammonites,  to  whom  the  Syrians  gave  assistance. 
(2  Sam.  X.  6.  8.  13.  18.  19.)  They  continued  in  subjection  till 
after  the  reign  of  Solomon,  when  they  shook  off  the  yoke,  and 
could  not  be  reduced  again  till  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.  king  of 
Israel,  a.  m.  3179,  b.  c.  820.  Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah, 
king  of  Israel,  having  declared  war  against  Ahab,  king  of  Judah, 
this  prince  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  calling  to  his 
assistance  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who  put  Rezin  to 
death,  took  Damascus,  and  transported  the  Syrians  out  of  their 
country  beyond  the  Euphrates.  From  that  time  Syria  continued 
in  subjection  to  the  kings  of  Assyria.  Afterwards  it  came  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Chaldaeans ;  then  under  that  of  the  Persians; 
lastly,  it  was  reduced  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  subject  to 
all  the  revolutions  that  happened  to  the  great  empires  of  the  East. 

Syrian  Idols,  notice  of,  137,  138. 

Syro-Phoenicia  is  Phoenicia  properly  so  called,  of  which 
Sidon,  or  Zidon,  was  the  capital ;  which  having  by  right  of  con 
quest  been  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  added  its  old  name 
Phojnicia  to  that  of  Syria.  The  Canaanitish  woman  is  called  a 
Syrophoenician  (Mark  vii.  26.),  because  she  was  of  Phoenicia, 
which  was  then  considered  as  makmg  part  of  Syria.  St.  Mat- 
thew calls  her  a  Canaanitish  women  (Matt.  xv.  22.  24.),  because 
this  country  was  really  peopled  by  the  Canaanites,  Sidon  being 
the  eldest  son  of  Canaan.  (Gen.  x.  15.)  The  Syro-Phoenicians 
were  so  called  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Phoenicians  of  Africa, 
who  were  called  Liby-Phoenicians.  Both  were  of  the  same 
Canaanitish  stock  or  original. 

Taberah  (or  burning),  an  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness.  (Num.  xi.  3.  Deut.  ix.  22.)  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  that  fire  went  forth  from  the  tabernacle, 
and  burnt  a  considerable  part  of  their  camp,  as  a  punishment  for 
their  murmurings. 

Tabernacles,  feast  of,  how  celebrated,  126,  127.  A  proof 
of  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Testament,  I.  66. 

Tabernacles,  various,  in  use  among  the  Israelites,  96.  Form 
and  construction  of  the  tabernacle  of  Moses,  96,  97.  Its  migra- 
tions, 97. 

Tabitha,  the  Aram^an  name  of  a  female  Christian,  otherwise 
called  Dorcas,  whom  St.  Peter  miraculously  restored  to  life.  (Acts 
ix.  36.  40.) 

Table,  ancient  mode  of  reclining  at,  explained,  154 

Tablets,  for  writing,  form  ot,  182. 

Tabor,  or  Thabor,  Mount,  account  of,  30,  31. 

Tabret,  notice  of,  183. 

Tactics,  military,  of  the  Jews,  89,  90. 

Tadmor,  a  city  of  Syria,  erected  by  king  Solomon.  It  was 
situated  in  the  wilderness  of  Syria,  on  the  borders  of  Arabia 
Deserta,  whence  it  is  called  Tadmor  in  the  Wilderness,  in 
1  Kings  ix.  18.  Josephus  places  it  at  two  days'  journey  from 
the  Upper  Syria,  one  day's  journey  froui  tne  Euphrates,  and  six 
days'  journey  from  Babylon.  He  soy-  that  there  is  no  water  in 
the  wilderness  but  in  this  place.  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  viii.  c.  6.  §  1.) 
If  we  may  form  any  conjecture  of  this  city  by  the  ruins  of  it, 
which  later  travellers  have  described,  it  must  have  been  one  of 
I  the  first  and  most  magnificent  in  the  East ;  and  it  is  somewhat 
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■urpnsing  that  history  should  give  us  so  little  account,  when  or 
by  whom  it  was  reduced  to  the  melancholy  condition  in  which  it 
now  appears.  The  reason  why  Solomon  erected  Tadmor  in  so 
desolate  a  place,  was,  probably,  the  commodiousness  of  its  situa- 
tion to  cut  oir  all  commerce  between  the  Syrians  and  Mesopota- 
inians,  and  to  prevent  them  from  conipii  ng  against  him  as  they 
had  done  against  his  father  David.  This  city  preserved  its  name 
of  Tadmor  to  the  time  of  Alexander.  It  then  received  the  name 
of  Pai.mtba,  which  it  preserved  for  several  ages.  About  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  it  became  celebrated  as  the  seat  of 
the  empire  of  Odenatus  and  Zenobia.  When  the  Saracens  be- 
came masters  of  the  East,  they  restored  ita  ancient  name  of  Tad- 
mor, which  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  Its  situation 
between  two  powerful  empires,  that  of  tho  Parthians  on  the  cast, 
and  tiiat  of  the  Romans  to  the  west,  often  exposed  it  to  danger 
from  their  contests.  In  time  of  peace,  however,  it  soon  recovered 
Itself,  by  its  trade  with  both  empires  :  for  the  caravans  of  Persia 
and  of  the  Indies,  which  now  unload  :it  Aleppo,  then  used  to 
stop  at  Palmyra  :  thence  they  carried  the  merchandise  of  the  East, 
which  came  to  them  by  land,  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  returned  the  merchandise  of  the  We?t  after  the  same  maimer. 
Tahpaxes. 

1.  Taiiapanes,  or  Tahpanhes  (Jer.  ii.  16.),  a  city  if  Egypt, 
which  anciently  was  a  royal  city,  of  considerable  note  :  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  Daphnse  Pelusiacie.  Jeremiah,  and  the 
Israelites  with  him,  retired  to  this  place  :  and  here  it  was  revealed 
to  the  prophet,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  should  take  this  city,  and 
set  up  his  throne  in  the  very  place  where  Jeremiah  had  hidden 
stones.   (Jer.  xliii.  7 — 11.) 

2.  A  queen  of  Egypt,  the  wife  of  that  Pharaoh  who  was  con- 
temporary with  David,  and  gave  her  sister  in  marriage  to  Hadad 
the  Edomite.  Tahpanhes  educated  her  sister's  son  among  the 
royal  family  of  Egypt,  perhaps  from  the  mingled  motives  of  affec- 
tion and  of  politics. 

Tammcz,  or  Thammuz. 

1  The  tenth  month  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
fourth  of  their  ecclesiastical  year.  For  a  notice  of  the  festivals, 
&c.  in  this  month,  see  p.  76. 

2.  An  Egyptian  and  Syrian  idol,  worshipped  by  the  Israelites, 
notice  of,  138. 

Tajtis.  See  Zoax,  p.  456.  Infra. 

Tarks,  notice  of,  177. 

Tarshish,  or  Tartessus,  a  city  and  country  in  Spain,  the 
most  celebrated  emporium  in  the  West,  to  which  the  Hebrews 
traded;  the  shifjs  of  Tarshish  (Isa.xxiii.  1.4.1x.9.)  denote  large 
merchant  ships  bound  on  long  voyages  (perhaps  distinguished 
by  their  construction  from  the  common  Phoenician  ships),  even 
though  they  were  sent  to  other  countries  instead  of  Tarshish. 
(Gibb's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  pp.  713,  714.,  where  the  proofs  are 
adduced  at  length.) 

Tarsus,  the  metropolis  of  Cilicia  (Acts  xxi.  39.),  was  cele- 
brated for  being  the  place  whither  Jonah  designed  to  flee,  and 
where  St.  Paul  was  born.  It  was  a  very  rich  and  populous  city, 
and  had  an  academy,  furnished  with  men  so  eminent,  that  they 
are  said  to  have  excelled  in  all  arts  of  polite  learning  and  philo- 
sophy ;  even  the  academies  of  Alexandria,  and  Athens,  and 
Rome  itself,  were  indebted  to  it  for  their  best  professors.  It  is  now 
called  Tersoos  ;  has  no  good  buildiugs ;  and  is  but  ill  supplied  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  (Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  p.  503.) 

Taxes  paid  by  the  Jews.     See  pp.  78,  79. 

Teachers,  Jewish,  appellations  of,  185.  Academical  degrees 
conferred  on  them,  ibid.  note.     Manner  of  teaching,  ibid. 

Tekoah,  a  village  south-east  of  Jerusalem,  not  far  from  which 
the  Great  Desert  commenced :  it  was  the  biith-place  of  the 
prophet  Amos.  (i.  I.) 

Temple  at  Jerusalem,  plan  of,  98.  Account  of  the  first 
temple  erected  by  Solomon,  ibid. ;  and  of  the  second  temple 
erected  after  the  captivity,  98 — 100.  Reverence  of  the  Jews  for 
it,  100,  101.  Account  of  the  temple-guard,  101.,  and  of  the 
ministers  of  the  temple,  111 — 114.  The  temple-worship  de- 
scribed, 121,  122.  Annual  payments  made  for  its  support,  78. 
Feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  128. 

Temples  at  Heliopolis  and  Gerizim,  101. 

Tenths,  when  and  of  what  things  paid,  120. 

Tests  of  the  Hebrews,  account  of,  150,  151. 

Teraphim,  notice  of,  137. 

Terracis  (Oriental),  notice  of,  153. 

Tertius,  a  Christian  whom  St.  Paul  employed  as  his  amanu- 
nuis  in  writing  his  epistle  to  the  Romans.  (Rom.  xvi.  22.) 

TsRTCLLus.  a  Roman  orator  or  advocate,  whom  the  Jews 
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employed  to  bring  forward  their  accusation  against  St  Paul, 
before  the  Roman  procurator  at  Cssarea ;  probably  because  thev 
were  themselves  unacquainted  with  the  modes  of  proceeding  in 
the  Roman  courts.     (Acts  xxiv.  1,2.) 

Tesseh*  Hospitales,  notice  of,  173,  174. 

Tetrarch,  office  of,  52,  note  1. 

Thaddeus.     See  Jude. 

Thammcz.     See  Tammcz. 

Theatres  and  Theatrical  performance*,  allusions  to,  ex- 
plained.    See  pp.  190,  191. 

The  BETH,  or  Tebeth,  the  fourth  month  of  the  civil  jear  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  tenth  of  their  ecclesiastical  year.  For  a  notic« 
of  the  festivals,  Ac.  in  this  month,  see  p.  75. 

Treiiez,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  at  the  siege  of  which 
Abimelech  was  killed.  (Judg.  ix.  50 — 55.)  Eusebius  says,  that 
in  the  fourth  century  there  was  a  village  called  Thebez,  thirteen 
Roman  miles  from  Shechem. 

Theft,  punishment  of,  among  the  Jews,  62,  63. 

Theocracy  of  the  Hebrews,  nature  of,  41.  It  subsisted  under 
the  kings,  43. 

Theophills,  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  Luke  inscribed 
his  Gospel  and  tha  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  (Luke  i.  3.  Actsi.  1.) 
He  was  most  probably  some  Gentile  of  rank,  who  had  abjured 
paganism  and  embraced  the  Christian  faith. 

Thessalonica,  a  large  and  populous  city  and  sea-port  of 
Macedonia,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  four  districts  into  which  the 
Romans  divided  that  country  after  its  conquest  by  Paulus  .^mi- 
lius.  It  was  situated  on  the  Thermffian  Bay,  and  was  anciently 
called  Therms;  but,  being  rebuilt  by  Philip  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander, after  his  victory  over  the  Thessalians,  it  then  rec<  ived  the 
name  of  Thessalonica.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians,  Thessalonica  was  the  residence  of  the  proconsul 
who  governed  the  province  of  Macedonia,  and  of  the  quastor  who 
had  the  charge  of  the  imperial  revenues.  Besides  being  the  seat 
of  government,  this  port  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce, 
which  caused  a  great  influx  of  strangers  from  all  quarters ;  so 
that  Thessalonica  was  remarkable  for  the  number,  wealth,  and 
learning  its  inhabitants.  The  Jews  were  extremely  numerous 
here.  The  modern  name  of  this  place  is  Salonichi :  it  is  the 
ohief  port  of  modern  Greece,  and  has  a  population  of  sixty  thoi.- 
sand  persons,  twelve  thousand  of  whom  are  Jews.  According  to 
Dr.  Clarke,  who  has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
antiquities,  present  state,  and  commerce  of  Thessalonica,  this 
place  is  the  same  now  jt  was  then ;  a  set  of  turbulent  Jews  con- 
stituted a  very  principal  part  of  it^  population  :  and  when  St. 
Paul  came  hither  from  Phiiippi,  where  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached,  to  communicate  the  "  glad  tidings"  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians, the  Jc— s  «^ere  sufficient  m  number  to  "  set  all  the  city 
in  an  uproar." 

Theudas,  a  seditious  person,  who  excited  popular  tumults 
among  the  Jews,  probably  during  the  interregnum  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  while  Archelaus  was  at 
Rome ;  at  which  time  Judtea  was  agitated  with  frequent  sedi 
tions.   (Acts  V.  36.)     Compare  Vol.  I,  p.  420. 

TuisBE,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  to  the  south  of 
Kadesh,  the  chief  city  belonging  to  that  tribe.  The  prophet 
Elijah  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  this  city,  though  h« 
might  after\vards  have  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Gilead.  (1  Kings  xvii.  ).) 

Thomas,  called  Didymus,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles :  of  the 
circumstances  of  whose  life  very  little  is  known. 

Thorns,  of  which  Christ's  crown  was  made,  36,  note  2. 

Three  Taverns,  a  small  place  or  village  on  the  Appian 
Way  to  Rome,  where  travellers  stopped  for  refreshment.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  it  was  thirty-three  Roman 
(rather  less  than  thirty-three  EngUsh)  miles  from  Rome.  (AcU 
xxviii.  15.)  Some  critics  and  commentators,  however,  suppose 
that  they  were  retail  shops  for  the  sale  of  provisions  to  travellers. 

Threshing,  and  Threshing-floors,  account  of,  178. 

Thtatira,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  was  a  considerable  city  in 
the  road  from  Pergamos  to  Sardis,  and  about  forty-eight  miles 
eastward  of  the  former.  It  is  called  by  the  Turks  Akhisar,  and 
is  imbosomed  in  cypresses  and  poplars ;  it  is  now,  as  anciently 
it  was,  celebrated  for  dyeing.  In  1826,  the  population  was  esti- 
mated at  300  Greek  houses,  30  Armenian,  and  1000  Turkish. 
(Hartley's  Visit,  Miss.  Reg.  pp.  326,  327.  Arundell's  Visit,  pp. 
189—191.") 

Tiberias  (John  vi.  1—23.  xxi.  1.),  still  called  by  the  natives 
Tabaria  or  Tabbareeah,  was  anciently  one  of  the  principal  cities 
of  Galilee :  it  was  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  so  called  in 
honour  of  the  emperor,  Tiberius     The  privileges  conferred  upon 
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its  inhabitants  by  Herod  caused  it  in  a  short  time  to  become  a 
place  of  considerable  note :  it  was  situated  in  a  plain  rear  the 
Lake  of  Gennesareth,  which  is  thence  termed  the  Lake  or  Sea 
of  Tiberias.  (Sec  it  described  in  pp.  26,  27.)  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  this  city  became  eminent  for  its  Academy, 
over  which  a  succession  of  Jewish  doctors  presided  until  the 
ourth  century.  On  every  side  ruins  of  walls,  folumns,  and 
'lundations,  indicate  its  ancient  splendour.  The  modern  popu- 
ation  of  Tiberias  is  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  :  it  is 
rincipally  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  are  said  to  be  the  descendants 
of  families  resident  there  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  Dr.  Clarke 
conjectures  that  they  are  a  remnant  of  refugees  who  fled  hither 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  Tiberias  is  about 
ninety  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem :  the  modern  town,  which 
is  very  small,  and  is  walled  round,  with  towers  at  equal  distances, 
stands  close  to  the  lake,  upon  a  plain  surrounded  by  mountains ; 
and  is  celebrated  for  its  hot  baths,  which  are  much  frequented, 
Tiberias  has  the  most  imposing  appearance,  from  without,  of 
any  town  in  Syria ;  but  within,  it  is  a?  wretched  as  any  other. 
About  a  mile  from  this  town,  and  exactly  in  front  of  the  lake,  is 
a  chain  of  rocks,  in  which  are  distinctly  seen  cavities  or  grottoes, 
that  have  been  proof  against  the  ravages  of  time.  These  have 
uniformly  been  represented  to  travellers  as  the  places  referred  to 
in  Scripture,  which  were  frequented  by  miserable  and  fierce 
demoniacs,  upon  one  of  whom  our  Lord  wrought  a  miraculous 
and  instantaneous  cure.  Matt.  viii.  28.  Mark  v.  2,  3.  Lukeviii. 
27.  (Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  219— 233.  8 vo.  Light's 
Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  &c.  p.  203.  Joliifle's  Letters  from  Pales- 
tine, pp.  32 — 34.  Burkhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  pp.  320—330. 
Travels  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  &c.  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles, 
p.  294.  Jowett's  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  171.  173.  Game's 
Letters,  pp.  361,  362.  Rae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land, 
vol.  ii.  p.  25.  Third  edition.) 

TiBF.miis,  Claudius  Drusus  Nero,  emperor  of  Rome,  succeeded 
his  step  father  Augustus  :  he  died,  a.  d.  37,  after  reigning  22^ 
years.  In  the  14th  year  of  his  reign,  John  the  Baptist  first 
appeared ;  and  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ  took  place  in  the 
third  or  fourth  year  after.  (Luke  iii.  1.) 

TiGLATH-piLESF.n,  king  of  Assyria,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Sardanapalus.     Sue  Assyria,  p.  409. 

Time,  Jewish  and  Roman  modes  of  computing,  72 — 75. 
Calendar  of  tne  Jewish  year,  75,  76.  Parts  of  a  period  of  time 
reckoned  for  the  whole,  76,  77.  .^ras  of  time  in  use  among  the 
Jews,  77. 

TiMox,  the  name  of  one  of  the  seven  primitive  deacons  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem.  (Acts  vi.  5.) 

TiMOTHEus,  commonly  called  Timothy,  a  Christian  of  Derbe, 
whose  mother  was  of  Jewish  descent,  and  eminent  for  her  piety, 
while  his  father  was  a  Gentile.  He  was  selected  by  St.  Paul,  as 
his  chosen  companion  in  his  journeys ;  and  was  left  by  him  at 
Ephesus  to  take  the  charge  of  the  church  there.  He  appears  to 
have  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  confidence  and  affection  of 
St.  Paul,  by  whom  he  is  often  mentioned  in  terms  of  warm  com- 
mendation. For  analyses,  &c.  of  the  two  epistles  addressed  to 
Timothy  by  the  apostle,  see  pp.  343 — 346. 

TiHHAKA,  a  kmg  of  Egypt  or  Ethiopia,  is  known  in  Scripture 
only  by  the  powerful  diversion  which  he  made  in  behalf  of  Heze- 
kiah,  king  of  Judali,  when  pressed  by  the  forces  of  Sennacherib, 
king  of  Assyria.  (2  Kings  xix.  9.  xviii.  2i.  Isa.  xxxvi.  6.  xxxvii. 
9.)  Although,  under  this  prince,  Egypt  appears  to  have  recovered 
some  of  the  advantages  which  it  had  lost  under  So,  the  prede- 
cessor of  Tirhaka ;  it  is  not  clear  whether  we  are  to  understand 
in  the  passages  just  cited  a  mere  report  of  an  invasion  which 
was  circulated,  and  which  deceived  the  Assyrians,  or  an  actual 
war  in  which  they  were  engaged  with  the  Egyptian  monarch. 
Some  expositors  are  of  opinion  that  he  carried  his  arms  into  As- 
.syria,  while  Sennacherib  was  in  Judaea.  Tirhaka,  the  third  sove- 
reign of  the  Ethiopian  or  twenty-fifth  dynasty,  whose  name  is 
confirmed  by  ancient  Egyptian  monuments  and  inscriptions 
fcompare  Vol.  I.  p.  89.),  is  the  Taracus  of  profane  historians. 
If  the  predictions  contained  in  the  thirtieth  and  following 
chapters  of  Isaiah  relate  to  Hezekiah,  Tirhaka  must  be  the 
Pharaoh  intended  in  those  passages  ;  which  some  commentators 
refer  to  anterior  times.  The  prophecies  contained  in  the  nine- 
teenth chapter  of  Isaiah,  particularly  verses  2.  and  4.,  have  been 
suppoaeJ.  to  announce  the  events  which  followed  Tirhaka's 
death,  the  supplanting  or  removal  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  by 
that  of  the  Saites,  and  the  revolutions  which  are  recorded  to 
have  taken  place  in  that  period  of  the  history  of  Egypt. 

TiRiAH.  a  delightful  city  of  Ephraim,  the  royal  seat  of  the 
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kings  of  Israel,  from  Jeroboam  I.  to  Omri,  who  built  the  city  of 
Samaria,  which  then  became  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  (Josh 
xii.  24.  1  Kings  xiv.  17.  xv.  21.  2  Kings  xv.  14.)  Its  situation 
is  represented  as  pleasant  in  Sol.  Song  vi.  4. 

Tisni  or  Tizni,  the  first  month  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  seventh  of  their  ecclesiastical  year.  For  a  notice  of  tha 
festivals,  &c.  occurring  in  this  month,  see  p.  75. 

Tithes,  when  and  of  what  things  paid,  120. 

TiTus,  a  Christian  teacher,  by  birth  a  Gentile,  but  converted 
by  St.  Paul,  who  therefore  calls  him  his  son  (Gal.  ii.  3.  Tit.  i. 
4.),  and  whose  companion  and  fellow-labourer  he  became.  In 
2  Tim.  iv.  10.  the  apostle  speaks  of  him  as  having  gone  to  Dal- 
matia ;  and  in  Tit.  i.  5.  he  assigns  the  reason  of  his  leaving  Titus 
in  Crete,  viz.  to  perfect  the  work  which  Paul  had  there  begun, 
and  to  establish  and  regulate  the  churches.  For  an  analysis  of 
St.  Paul's  epistle  to  Titus,  see  pp.  346,  347. 

ToiA,  the  tenth  judge  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar.  He 
succeeded  Abimelech,  and  died  after  an  administration  of  twenty- 
three  years.     (Judg.  x.  1,  2.) 

Tombs  of  the  Hebrews,  account  of,  200,  201. 

Tornadoes  frequent  in  Palestine,  38,  39. 

Tower  of  Antonia,  21. 

Trachonitis,  district  of,  18. 

Traditions  of  the  elders  concerning  the  Sabbath,  exposed, 
121.;  were  preferred  by  the  Pharisees  to  the  Law  of  Moses,  145 

Tbansfiouration,  mount  of,  31.  and  note  1. 

Transmigration  of  souls,  believed  by  the  Jews,  144. 

Travelling,  Jewish  mode  of,  122,  note  7.  Horrors  of  travel 
ling  across  the  Great  Desert  of  Arabia,  34,  35. 

Treaties,  nature  of,  80,     How  made  and  ratified,  80,  81. 

Trees  of  Palestine,  notice  of,  36,  37. 

Trespass-Offf.rings,  notice  of,  65.  118. 

Trials,  proceedings  of,  among  the  Jews,  55 — 57. 

Tribes,  allotments  of.  See  pp.  16,  17.  Heads  or  princes  of 
41,  42. 

Tribunal  (Imperial),  appeals  to,  59.  Roman  tribunals,  57 
Jewish  tribunals,  54,  55. 

Tribute  paid  by  the  Jews,  account  of,  78.  Reluctantly  paid 
to  the  Romans,  ibid. 

Triumphs  (military)  of  the  Romans,  allusions  to,  explained 
94,  95. 

Troas,  a  maritime  city  of  Mysia,  situated  on  the  western 
coast,  at  some  distance  to  the  southward  of  the  supposed  site  of 
ancient  Troy.  The  adjacent  region  is  also  called  Troas  or  the 
Troad.   (Acts  xvi.  8. 11.  xx.  5,  6.  2  Cor.  ii.  12.  2  Tim.  iv.  13.) 

Trogtllium  (Acts  xx.  15.),  a  promontory  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Mycale,  opposite  to,  and  about  five  miles  from,  Samos. 

Trophies,  military,  of  the  Jews,  92. 

Trophimus,  a  Christian  disciple  of  Ephesus,  who  accompanied 
Saint  Paul  on  his  departure  from  Greece  to  Judsea,  and  at  Jeru 
salem  was  the  innocent  cause  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  was 
there  exposed.  Recognised  by  some  Jews  from  Asia  Minor,  who 
had  seen  him  with  St.  Paul,  they  took  occasion  to  accuse  the 
apostle  of  having  taken  Greeks  with  him  into  the  temple.  (Acts 
XX.  4.  xxi.  29.)  After  this  time  we  find  no  mention  made  of 
Trophimus  in  the  New  Testament,  until  after  his  master's  first 
imprisonment  at  Rome.  In  one  of  the  voyages  which  fcIlowe.T 
the  apostle's  liberation,  Trophimus  was  "  left  at  Miletum  sick." 
(2  Tim.  iv.  20.)  This  circumstance  proves,  if  further  proof 
were  wanting,  that  St.  Paul  was  twice  a  prisoner  at  Rome;  foj 
Trophimus,  at  the  time  of  his  first  journey  to  Miletus,  had  not 
been  left  there,  since  we  read  of  his  anival  in  Judaea.  (Acts 
XX.  15.) 

Trumpets,  form  of,  184. ;  feast  of,  127. 

Trust,  violations  of,  how  punished,  63. 

Tryph^na  and  Tryphosa,  two  Christian  women  resident  a\ 
Rome,  where  they  laboured  in  difl'using  a  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel,  and  in  succouring  their  fellow-behevers.  The  mention 
of  both  their  names  by  Saint  Paul  has  led  some  to  conjecture 
that  they  were  sisters.     (Rom.  xvi.  12.) 

Tubal-Cain,  the  son  of  Lamech  and  Zillah,  invented  the 
art  of  working  metals :  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  the  Vulcan  of  ancient  mythology. 

TufxTToLVKj-fjiij;,  or  beating  to  death,  account  jf,  68- 

Tunics,  of  the  Jews,  form  of,  156. 

Tychicus,  a  Christian,  probably  ol  Ephesus,  who  was  tho 
friend  and  associate  of  St.  Paul,  and  is  mentioned  by  him  in  the 
most  affectionate  terms.  (Acts  xx.  4.  Eph.  vi.  21.  Col.  iv.  7 
2  Tim.  iv.  12.     Tit.  iii.  12.) 

Tyrannus,  a  person  at  Ephesis,  in  whose  hou«e  or  Khool 
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St.  Paul  proposed  and  defended  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
(Acts  xix.  9.)  By  some  he  is  thouglit  to  have  been  a  Jewisii 
doctor  or  rabbi,  who  had  a  pubHc  school  at  Ephesus;  while 
others,  with  more  probability,  suppose  tliat  lie  was  a  Greek 
Bophist,  because  the  apostle  taught  for  two  successive  years  in 
his  school,  after  he  had  ceased  to  preach  in  the  synagogues. 
(Acts  xix.  9.) 

Ttke,  a  celebrated  city  and  sea-port  of  Phoenicia,  that  boasted 
of  a  very  early  antiquity,  which  is  recognised  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (xxiii.  7.),  but  which  is  variously  estimated  by  profane 
writers,  whose  discordant  accounts  this  is  not  the  place  to  adjust 
and  determine.  Even  in  the  time  of  .loshua  it  was  strongly 
fortified  ;  for  it  is  called  the  strong  city  Tyre.  (Josh.  xix.  29.) 
Tyre  was  twofold,  insular  and  continental.  Insular  Tyre  was 
certainly  the  most  ancient,  for  it  was  noticed  by  Joshua :  the 
continental  city,  however,  as  being  more  commodiously  situated, 
first  grew  into  consideration,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Palffi- 
tyrus,  or  Old  Tyre.  Want  of  sufficient  attention  to  this  dis- 
tinction has  embarrassed  both  the  Tyrian  chronology  and 
geography.  Insular  Tyre  was  confined  to  a  small  rocky  island, 
eight  hundred  paces  long  and  four  hundred  broad,  and  could 
never  exceed  two  miles  in  circumference.  But  Tyie,  on  the 
opposite  coast,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  was  a  city  of 
vast  extent,  since,  many  centuries  after  its  demolition  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the  scattered  ruins  measured  nineteen  miles  round, 
as  we  learn  from  Pliny  and  Strabo.  Of  these,  the  most  curious 
and  surprising  are,  the  cisterns  of  Ras-el-Ai;i,  designed  to  supply 
the  city  with  water;  of  which  there  are  tliree  still  entire,  about 
one  or  two  furlongs  from  the  sea;  so  well  described  by  Maun- 
drell,  for  their  curious  construction  and  solid  masonry.  "  The 
fountains  of  'tlicse  waters,"  says  he,  after  the  description,  "  are 
as  unknown  as  the  contriver  of  them.  According  to  common 
tradition,  they  are  filled  from  a  subterraneous  river,  which  king 
Solomon  discovered  by  his  great  sagacity ;  and  he  caused  these 
cisterns  to  be  made  as  part  of  his  recompense  to  king  Hiram, 
for  the  materials  furnished  by  that  prince  towards  building  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  certain,  however,  from  their  rising  so 
high  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  that  they  must  be  brought 
from  some  part  of  the  mountains,  which  arc  about  a  league  dis- 
tant ;  and  it  is  as  certain  that  the  work  was  well  done  at  first ; 
seeing  it  performs  its  office  so  well,  at  so  great  a  distance  of 
time ;  the  Turks  having  broken  an  outlet  on  the  west  side  of  the 
cistern,  througli  which  there  issues  a  stream  like  a  brook,  driving 
four  corn  mills  between  it  and  the  sea."  From  these  cisterns 
there  was  an  aqueduct  which  led  to  the  city,  supported  by  arches, 
about  six  yards  from  the  ground,  running  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, about  an  hour,  when  it  turns  to  the  west,  at  a  small  mount, 
where  anciently  stood  a  fort,  but  now  a  mosque,  which  seems  to 
ascertain  the  site  of  the  old  city ;  and  thence  proceeds  over  the 
isthmus  that  connects  Insular  Tyre  with  the  main,  built  by 
Alexander,  when  he  besieged  and  took  it. 

Old  Tyre  withstood  the  mighty  Assyrian  power,  having  been 
besieged  in  vain,  by  Shalmaneser,  for  five  years,  although  he  cut 
ofl"  their  supplies  of  water  from  the  cisterns,  which  they  remedied 
by  digging  wells  within  the  city.  It  afterwards  held  out  for 
thirteen  years  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  and 
was  at  length  taken  ;  but  not  until  the  Tyrians  had  removed  their 
effects  to  the  insular  town,  and  left  nothing  but  the  bare  walls  to 
the  victor,  which  he  demoUshed.  What  completed  the  de- 
struction of  the  city  was,  that  Alexander  afterwards  made  use 
of  these  materials  to  build  a  prodigious  causeway,  or  isthmus, 
above  half  a  mile  long,  to  the  insular  city,  which  revived,  as  the 
phcDnix,  from  the  ashes  of  the  old,  and  grew  to  groat  power  and 
opulence,  as  a  maritime  state;  and  which  he  stormed  afler  a 
most  obstinate  siege  of  five  months.  Bp.  Pococke  observes,  that 
"there  are  no  signs  of  the  ancient  city;  and  as  it  is  a  sandy 
shore,  the  face  of  every  thing  is  altered,  and  the  great  aqueduct 
is  in  many  parts  almost  buried  in  the  sand."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  81.) 
Thus  has  been  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel :  Thou  shah  be 
built  no  more  :  though  thou  be  sought  for,  yet  shalt  thou  never 
be  found  again  !  (xxvi.  21.) 

The  fate  of  Insular  Tyre  has  been  no  less  remarkable ;  when 
Alexander  stormed  the  city,  he  set  fire  to  it.  This  circumstance 
was  foretold :  "  Tyre  did  build  herself  a  strong-hold,  and  heaped 
up  silver  as  the  dust,  and  fine  gold  as  the  mire  of  the  streets. 
Behold  the  Lord  will  cast  her  out,  and  he  will  smite  hPi  power 
in  the  sea,  and  she  shall  be  devoured  with  fire."  (Zech  jx.  3, 4.) 
\.fler  this  terrible  calamity.  Tyre  again  retrieved  Ler  losses. 
Only  eighteen  years  after,  she  had  recovered  such  a  share  of  her 
ancient  •ommerca  and  opulence,  as  enabled  her  to  stand  a  siege 
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of  fourteen  months  against  AntigoRus,  before  he  could  reduce 
the  city.  Afler  this.  Tyre  fell  alternately  under  the  dominion 
of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  then  of  the  Romans,  until 
it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  about  \.  d.  039,  retaken  by  the 
Crusaders,  a.  d.  II24  ;  and  at  length  sacked  and  lazcd  by  the 
Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  with  Sidon,  and  other  strong  towns,  tha 
they  might  no  longer  harbour  the  Christians,  a.  d.  I2s9.  (Dr. 
Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pj).  442 — 444.)  The 
population  of  modern  Tyre  is  estimated  at  7000;  of  whom 
1600  are  Christians  having  places  of  worship,  and  about  twe 
hundred  are  Jews,  who  have  a  synagogue.  (Rae  Wilson's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  77.) 

From  Sidon  to  Tyre  is  generally  one  continued  plain,  varying 
from  :^00  to  1000  yards  in  width.  Nearer  to  Tyre,  it  becomes 
considerably  wider ;  and  forms  to  the  east  of  that  city,  on  every 
side,  a  rich  and  pleasing  country.  About  Ras-el-Ain,  in  particu- 
lar, the  meadows,  variegated  by  streamlets,  are  very  picturesque, 
and  capable  of  being  rendered  highly  productive.  (Jowett's  Chris- 
tian Researches  in  Syria,  p.  297.) 

The  following  description  of  the  modern  town  of  Surat,  by  a 
recent  intelligent  traveller,  will  give  the  reader  a  lively  idea  of 
the  splendour  of  ancient  Tyre  in  the  days  of  her  commercial 
prosperity,  as  delineated  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  3.)  : — 
"The  bazaars,  filled  with  costly  merchandise,  picturesque  and 
interesting  groups  of  natives  on  elephants,  camels,  horses,  and 
mules;  strangers  from  al!  parts  of  the  globe,  in  their  respective 
costume ;  vessels  buildmg  on  the  stocks,  others  navigating  the 
river;  together  with  Turks,  Per.'^ians,  and  Armenians,  on  Ara- 
bian chargers  ;  European  ladies  in  splendid  carriages,  the  Asiatic 
females  in  hackeries  drawn  by  oxen  ;  and  the  motley  ajipearance 
of  the  English  and  nabob's  troops  on  the  fortifications,  remind 
us  of  the  following  description  of  Tyre  :  O  thou  that  art  situate. 
&c.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  3.)  This  is  a  true  picture  of  Oriental  com- 
merce in  ancient  times ;  and  a  very  exact  description  of  the  port 
and  the  bazaars  of  Surat,  at  the  present  day."  (Forbcs's  Oriental 
Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  244.) 

"  Numerous  beautiful  columns,  stretched  along  the  beach,  or 
standing  in  fragments  half  buried  in  the  sand  that  has  been  ac- 
cumulating for  ages,  the  broken  aqueduct,  and  the  ruins  which 
appear  in  its  neighbourhood,  exist,  as  an  affecting  monument  of 
the  fragile  and  transitory  nature  of  earthly  grandeur."  (Jow- 
ett's Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  Appendix,  p. 
422.)  See  also  his  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  131 — 
141.;  and  for  other  testimonies  of  modern  travellers  relative  to 
the  actual  state  of  Tyre,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  124,  125.  su/)rn.  On 
the  commerce  of  the  Tyrians  with  the  Hebrews,  see  pp.  187,  1 8S 
of  this  volume. 

UnBLOODT  SACniFICF.F,  119. 

UxcLEAN  Persons,  who  were  such,  133. 

Ui'HAZ,  a  country  rich  in  gold,  the  situation  of  which  is  no 
where  pointed  out.  Calmct  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  writh 
Ophir.   (Dan.  x.  5.  Jer.  \.  9.) 

UrPEU  Garments,  form  of,  l!i6. 

Un  of  the  Chaldees,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Terah  and  Abraham;  which  the  latter  was  ordered  to 
quit.  (Gen.  xi.  28.)  By  faith  he  obeyed,  and  went  out  not 
knowing  whither  he  was  going.  (Heb.  xi.  8.)  Ur  was  subse- 
quently called  Edcssa,  by  the  Macedonians;  and  by  the  Turks, 
Orfah.  Mr.  Buckingham  has  given  a  long  and  interesting  de- 
scription of  its  present  state.  (Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  vol.  i.  pp 
121—191.) 

UuiM  and  Tulmmim,  what     See  p.  114. 

Uz,  land  of  (Job  i.  1.),  is  Idumsa.  Here  Job  dwelt.  Com- 
pare p.  231. 

UzziAH,  also  called  Azariah,  a  king  of  Judah,  who  succeeded 
his  father  Amaziah,  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age. 
The  commencement  of  his  reign  was  auspicious  for  his  piety 
and  zeal  for  the  worship  of  God ;  but,  afterwards,  presuming  to 
take  upon  him  the  sacerdotal  office,  he  was  struck  with  a  lepro- 
sy ;  and  he  continued  without  Jerusalem,  separated  from  other 
men,  until  his  death,  b.  c.  758.  (2  Kings  xiv.  21,  22.  xv.  1—7.) 

Vauet  of  Ajalon,  31.  Berachah  or  Blessing, /AjW.  Bochim, 
32.  Elah,  Ibid.  Hinnom,  Ibid.  Jehoshaphat,  Ibid.  Mamie^ 
31.  Rcphaim, /6jV/.  Salt.  Ibid.  Sharon,  32.  Shaveh,31.  Sid 
dim.  Ibid. 

Vegetables,  grown  in  Palestine,  35 — 37. 

Veils  of  the  Hebrew  women,  157. 

Vestmikts  of  the  priests,  113.     Of  the  high-priest,  11 3,  1 14 
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VicriMB,^  selection  and  immolation  of,  117,  118. 

Victors,  reception  of,  91.  Triumphs  of,  among  the  Romans, 
94,  95. 

Vines  and  Vinetahds  of  the  Jews,  culture  and  management 
of,  178—180. 

Visiters,  how  received,  169,  170. 

VotuuTART  Oblations,  119. 

Vows,  nature  and  different  kinds  of,  129,  130, 

Wars  of  the  Hebrews,  83,  84.  89—91. 

Watches  of  the  Night,  73. 

Water,  importance  of,  in  the  East,  26.  28.  Fetched  by 
.vomen,  29. 

Waters  of  Merom,  notice  of,  27. 

Weapons  (Military)  of  the  Jews,  87,  88.  Allusions  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  weapons  in  the  New  Testament,  93. 

Weudings  of  the  Jews,  160 — 163. 

Weeks,  account  of,  73. 

Wkights,  table  of,  394. 

Wei,is,  in  Palestine,  account  of,  28.  The  stopping  of  them 
up  an  act  of  hostility,  ibid. 

W^eat,  abundance  of,  in  Palestine,  35. 

Whirlwinds  in  Palestine,  38,  39. 

Widows,  portion  of,  164. 

Wilderness,  in  Palestine,  account  of,  33,  34. 

Wines  of  the  Jews,  179. 

Winter,  in  Palestine,  account  of,  23,  24. 

Withered  hand,  what  disease  intended  by,  197. 

Witnesses,  examination  of,  56.  Punishment  of  false  wit- 
nesses, 64,  65. 

WoHSHip  of  the  Temple  and  in  the  Synagogue,  104 — 106. 
Allusions  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  heathens  explained, 
140—142. 

Wounds,  treatment  of,  195. 

Whiting  of  the  Jews,  and  materials  used  for  this  purpose, 
181—183 

Xylophoria,  or,  feast  of  wood-offering,  128. 

Yeahs  (Jewish),  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  account  of,  74.  Ca- 
lendar of  the  Jewish  year,  75,  76.  Years  of  plants  and  beasts, 
T4.  Sabbatical  year,  128.     Year  of  jubilee,  128,  129. 

Zabulon,  or  Zebulon,  the  tenth  son  of  Jacob,  born  of  Leah, 
who  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;  for  the 
limits  allotted  to  which,  see  p.  17. 

Zaccheus,  a  chief  collector  or  receiver-general  of  the  customs 
or  taxes ;  who  entertained  Jesus  Christ  at  his  house,  and  became 
his  disciple.  (Luke  xix.  1 — 8.) 

Zaphnath-Paaneah,  the  name  given  by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph 
(Gen.  xli.  45.),  which  in  the  margin  of  our  larger  Bibles  is  ren- 
dered, a  revealer  of  secrets,  or  the  man  to  whom  secrets  are 
revealed;  this  is  the  interpretation  given  in  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase, the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  and  by  Kimchi.  It  has, 
however,  been  ascertained  to  be  the  Coptic  or  Egyptian  word 
Joph-te-peneb,  which,  according  to  Louis  Picques  and  Jablonski, 
signifies  saliis  mundi,  the  salvation  of  the  world,  referring  most 
probably  to  the  preservation  of  Egypt  from  famine  by  the  wise 
counsels  of  Joseph ;  and  which  in  the  Septuagint  version  is  ren- 
dered by  "fcQo/w^nvnp^^  and  ^cvSiyUt^^fn;^.  This  interpretation  of 
Picques  and  Jablonski  is  approved  by  M.  Quatremere.  (Jablonski, 
Opuscula,  ed.  a  Te  Water,  torn.  i.  pp.  207-21 6.  Quatremere, 
Recherches  sur  la  Langue  et  Litterature  de  I'Egypte,  p.  74.) 

Zahephath,     See  Sarepta;  p.  449. 

Zealots,  a  Jewish  sect,  notice  of,  148. 

Zebedee,  the  husband  of  Salome,  and  father  of  the  apostles 
James  and  John. 

Zehoim,  a  city  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  which  was  sunk,  toge- 
ther with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  in  the  Dead  Sea. 

Zebulon.     See  Zabulon, 

Zeciiakiaii. 

1.  The  son  of  the  high-priest  Jehoiada  (or  Barachias),  who 
■was  stoned  to  death  by  order  of  Joash  king  of  Judah,  for  his 
fidelity  in  opposing  the  idolatry  of  the  Jews.  (2  Chron.  xxiv. 
■20,  21.) 

2.  The  fourteenth  king  of  Israel,  who  succeeded  his  father 
Jeroboam  II.  He  imitated  the  idolatries  and  iniquities  of  his 
predecessors ;  and,  after  a  short  reign  of  six  months,  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  SaALtnw.  (2  Kings  xiv.  29.  xv.  8 — 10.) 
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3.  The  son  of  Berechiah,  and  the  last  but  one  of  the  mino 
prophets.     For  an  analysis  of  his  predictions,  see  pp.  287,  288 

4.  A  priest  of  the  class  of  Abia,  the  father  of  John  the  Bap« 
tist.  (Luke  i.) 

Zedekiah,  the  name  of  the  last  king  of  Judah,  to  whom  i 
was  given  by  Nebuchadnezzar  instead  of  his  former  name  of 
Mattaniah.  He  revolted  against  the  king  of  Babylon,  who 
besieged  and  captured  Jerusalem,  caused  the  children  of  Zede- 
kiah to  be  slain  before  his  face,  put  out  his  cye.s,  and  commanded 
him  to  be  sent  to  Babylon.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  17,  Jer,  xxxii.  4. 
lii.  4— 11.) 

Zemarite  (Gen.  x.  18.),  the  name  of  a  Syrian  people,  who, 
according  to  Calmet  and  others,  dwelt  in  Siniyra,  a  city  of 
Phoenicia. 

Zephaniah,  the  son  of  Cushi,  the  ninth  of  the  minor  prophets, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah.  For  an  analysia 
of  his  predictions,  see  p.  272. 

Zerah,  king  of  Egypt,  and  contemporary  with  Asa  king  of 
Judah,  is  in  Scripture  termed  an  Ethiopian  or  Cushite;  an  ap- 
pellation which  perhaps  marks  the  origin  of  the  dynasty  to  which 
he  belonged.  He  invaded  Judaa  at  the  head  of  an  immense 
army,  Avhich  was  met  by  Asa  in  the  valley  of  Mareshah,  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  totally  discomfited.  Interpreters  have  long 
been  perplexed  to  ascertain  where  the  dominions  of  Zerah  were 
situated;  some  supposing  him  to  be  a  king  of  Cushite  Arabia 
(though  there  is  no  evidence  that  that  country  then  had  power- 
ful sovereigns),  while  others  have  imagined  that  he  was  king  of 
Abyssinia  or  African  Ethiopia,  but  without  being  able  to  explain 
how  he  could  have  traversed  Egypt,  in  order  to  penetrate  into 
Judaea.  All  these  difficulties  are  now  removed.  The  name  of 
this  king  exists  on  ancient  monuments ;  and  the  Zerah  of 
Scripture  is  the  Osorchon  or  Osoroth  of  the  Egyptian  lists 
and  legends,  the  second  king  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Shishak,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Rehoboam. 

Zerubbabel  or  Zorobabel,  the  son  of  Salathiel,  of  the 
royal  house  of  David,  was  appointed  chief  of  those  Jews  who, 
by  the  permission  of  Cyrus,  came  from  Babylon,  at  the  com 
mencement  of  that  prince's  reign.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
temple,  and  restored  the  Mosaic  worship.  It  is  not  known  when 
this  great  man  and  pious  ruler  died. 

ZiDON.     See  SiDON, p. 450. supra. 

Zip,  the  eighth  month  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
second  of  their  ecclesiastical  year.  For  a  notice  of  the  festivals, 
&c.  in  this  month,  see  p.  267. 

ZiKLAG,  a  city  which  Achish,  king  of  Gath,  gave  to  David 
while  he  took  shelter  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  which 
afterwards  remained  as  a  domain  to  the  kings  of  Judah.  (1  Sam 
xxvii,  6.)  It  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Amalekites  during 
David's  absence  :  it  was  situated  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  southward. 

ZiMRi,  the  fifth  king  of  Israel,  commander  of  one  half  of  the 
cavalry  of  Elath,  assassinated  his  master,  usurped  his  throne,  and 
destroyed  all  the  branches  of  the  royal  family.  His  reign  lasted 
only  a  week :  in  consequence  of  his  having  neglected  to  secure 
the  army,  they  chose  Omri  king  of  Israel,  who  besieged  him  in 
Tirzah  ;  and  Zimri,  finding  his  capital  taken,  set  the  royal  palace 
on  fire,  and  perished  in  the  flames.  (1  Kings  xvi.  9 — 20) 

ZiN,  a  desert  in  the  south  of  Palestine  toiiirards  Idumaea. 
(Num.  xiii.  21.  xx.  1.  xxxiv.  3,  4.  Josh.  xv.  1.  3.) 

ZioN,  the  more  elevated  southernmost  mountain,  and  upper 
part  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  poetical  and  prophetical 
books  it  is  often  used  for  Jerusalem  itself. 

ZiPH,  a  city  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  24.),  near  Hebron,  eastward. 
Its  modern  name  is  Sephoury.  It  was  a  place  of  rendezvous  for 
armies  during  the  crusades  ;  and  at  a  short  distance  from  it  is  a 
celebrated  fountain,    (Rae  Wilson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  40.) 

Zipn,  wilderness  of,  34. 

ZoAN,  an  ancient  city  in  Lower  Egypt ;  according  to  the  Sep 
tuagint  and  Targums,  it  is  Tanis  on  the  eastern  mouth  of  the 
Nile.  (Num.  xiii.  22.  Isa.  xix.  11.  13.  xxx.  4.  Ezek.  xxx.  14.) 

ZoAR,  a  city  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
(Gen.  xiii.  10.  xix.  22.  30.  Isa.  xv.  5.  Jer  xlviii.  34.)  Its  more 
ancient  name  was  Bela. 

ZoBAH,  a  city  in  Mesopotamia,  otherwise  called  Nesibin,  Nisi- 
bis,  Antiochia,  Mygdonia.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47.  2  Sam.  viii,  3.  xxiii. 
36.)  Its  territory  is  denominated  Aram  of  Zobah :  it  was  the 
residence  of  a  king  who,  in  the  time  of  David,  carried  on  con- 
siderable wars  with  Israel, 
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AcHZiB,  a  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Ashcr  (Josh.  xix.  29.), 
Nho  were  unable  to  expel  the  old  inhabitants  from  it.  (Judg.  i. 
31.)  It  is  now  called  Zib,  and  is  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  to  the 
north  of  Ptoleinais.  Another  Achzib,  in  the  territory  of  Judah, 
is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xiv.  44.  and  Micah  i.  14. 

Adummim,  a  rising  ground  at  the  entrance  of  the  wilderness 
of  Jericho  is  called  the  going  up  to  Adummim,  in  Josh.  xv.  7. : 
which  name  signifies  red  or  bloody,  probably  from  the  sanguinary 
murders  there  committed.  A  town  of  bliis  name  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin. 

Antioch  of  Pisidia. — Page  406.  col.  2.  after  "  city,"  last  line 
but  31.  add  : — Hitherto,  on  the  authority  of  D'Anville  and  other 
subsequent  geographers,  this  Antioch  has  been  considered  to  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  the  modern  town  of  Aksher,  (the  ancient  Philo- 
melium)  but  the  Rev.  F.  V.  J.  Arundell,  by  whom  it  was  disco- 
vered in  November  1833,  after  it  had  been  long  lost  to  the  tra- 
veller, has  proved  that  it  was  at  Yalobatz,  a  place  several  miles  to 
the  south  of  Aksher.  The  site  and  present  state  of  this  once 
celebrated  city  are  minutely  described  by  Mr.  A.  The  remains 
of  a  splendid  aqueduct,  twenty-one  arches  of  which  are  perfect, 
of  massive  walls,  of  a  theatre,  acropolis,  and  of  a  temple  of  Bac- 
chus, together  with  the  ruins  of  two  if  not  more  extensive  Chris- 
tian churches,  attest  the  ancient  magnificence  of  Antioch.  (Dis- 
coveries, vol.  i.  pp.  267 — 312.) 

Araiiat,  page  408.  col.  1.  after  line  18.  read  : — It  is  of  stupen- 
dous height,  and  was  inaccessible,  to  the  summit,  until  Pro- 
fessor Parrot,  of  the  University  of  Dorpat,  on  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember, O.  S.  1829,  after  repeated  failures,  overcame  every  impe- 
diment. By  trigonometrical  measurement  he  ascertained  that  the 
larger  and  principal  peak  is  16,254  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  He  describes  the  summit  as  being  a  slightly  convex, 
almost  circular  platform,  about  200  Paris  feet  in  diameter,  which 
at  the  extremity  declines  pretty  steeply  on  all  sides.  He  subse- 
quently ascended  the  little  Ararat,  which  is  above  13,100  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  entire  upper  region  of  the  moun- 
tain is  covered  with  per[)etual  snow  and  ice :  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  great  peak  is  annually  increasing  in  consequence  of  the 
continual  accession  of  ice.  The  eternal  snows  upon  its  summit 
occasionally  form  vast  avalanches,  which  precipitate  themselves 
down  its  sides,  with  a  sound  not  unlike  that  of  an  earthquake. 

AsKK.Lox,  or  AsHKELoN,  page  409.  col.  1.  after  last  line  but 
12.  add: — Numerous  ruins  attest  its  ancient  strength;  its  walls 
are  broken  down,  and  at  present  not  a  single  inhabitant  is  to  be 
found  there,  thus  literally  fulfilling  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah, 
Zephaniah,  and  Zechariah : — Ashkelon  is  cut  off  (Jer.  xlvii.  5.), 
A-shkelon  shall  be  a  desolation  (Zeph.  ii.  4.),  Ashkelon  shall  not 
Le  inhabited.  (Zech.  ix.  5.) 

AssvuiA,  page  409.  col.  2.  after  "Persia,"  line  12.  add  : — Ro- 
senmilller  (Bib.  Geogr.  vol.  ii.  p.  120.)  states  that  it  "  nearly  cor- 
responded with  the  modern  Kourdistan  or  land  of  the  Kourds" 
(a  hardy  and  predatory  nomadic  tril)e),  "  with  the  pachalik  of 
Mosul,  which  contains  about  sixteen  hundred  German  miles,  and 
was  thus  about  the  size  of  the  United  Kingdoms  of  Naples'  and 
Sicily.  The  northern  pa.rt  was  very  mountainous,  but  towards 
the  south  it  is  generally  level,  like  the  neighbouring  country  of 
Babylonia.  The  culture  of  the  soil  is  promoted  by  the  number 
of  nvers  which  traverse  the  country,  and  by  the  pleasant  alterna- 
tion of  hill  and  dale  which  diversify  its  surface ;  while  the  navi- 
gable Tigris"  (the  Hiddekel  of  the  Hebrews)  "presents  great 
tacilities  for  commerce.  In  different  parts  of  the  southern  division 
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there  are  springs  of  naphtha.  The  country  abounds  in  wheat, 
and  in  the  more  esteemed  kinds  of  fruit,  as  also  in  wine,  cotton, 
and  manna.  It  was  therefore  with  truth,  that  the  Assyrian  com- 
mander Rabshakeh  called  his  native  country  a  land,  where  there 
is  corn  and  wine,  bread,  and  vineyards,  olive  oil  and  honey. 
(2  Kings  xviii.  32.  Isa.  xxxvi.  17.)"  Which  account  is  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Rich.  (Residence  in  Kourdistan,  vol.  i.  pp.  13i 
142.) 

Athens,  page  411.  col.  1.  after  line  33.  add  : — Modern  .\then« 
suffered  severely  during  the  late  war  with  the  Turks.  It  is  in- 
tended to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece:  and 
the  plan  of  the  city  has  been  so  arranged,  that  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal remains  of  antiquity  will  be  brought  into  view  in  one  long 
street,  which  is  to  pass  through  the  centre,  and  finish  at  the  an- 
cient entrance.  The  present  small  population  is  daily  increasing. 
An  extensive  olive  grove  in  the  suburbs  affords  almost  the  only 
article  of  commerce  connected  with  the  place.  (Hardy's  Notices 
of  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  314—317.) 

AzoTfs,  or  Asniioi),  a  city  of  Juda;a,  was  anciently  one  of  the 
five  cities  belonging  to  the  princes  of  the  Philistines.  (Josh.  xiii. 
3.  1  Sam.  vi.  17.)  In  the  division  of  Palestine  by  Joshua  it  wa» 
allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  47.) ;  but  the  possession 
of  it,  if  not  retained,  was  soon  recovered  by  the  Philistines,  who 
three  hundred  years  afterwards,  having  captured  the  ark  of  God, 
brought  it  to  Ashdod,  and  deposited  it  in  the  temple  of  their  idol- 
deity  Dagon.  (1  Sam.  V.  1.)  Subsequently  Uzziah  king  of  Judah, 
having  successfully  warred  against  the  Philistines,  broke  down  its 
walls.  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  6.)  The  city  was  captured  by  Tartan  the 
Assyrian  general,  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah.  (Isa.  xx.  1.)  After 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  numer- 
ous aUianees  made  by  them  with  the  women  of  Ashdod,  intro- 
duced the  worship  of  false  gods  into  their  families ;  so  that  the 
offspring  of  these  marriages  spake  half  in  the  hinguage  of  Ashdod, 
and  could  not  speak  in  the  Jews'  language,  but  according  to  the 
language  of  each  people.  For  this  crime  against  the  law  of  God, 
that  most  upright  and  patriotic  of  religious  governors,  Nehemiah, 
contended  with  them,  and  made  them  swear  that  they  would  con- 
tract no  more  such  id.)latrous  unions.  (Neh.  xiii.  23 — 26.)  Ashdod 
was  afterwards  captured  l>y  Judas  .MaccakTUS  (1  Mace.  v.  68.), 
by  whose  brother  Jonathan  it  was  reduced  to  ashes.  (1  Mace.  x. 
84.)  It  was  evidently  a  place  of  great  strength  and  consequence, 
By  the  Greeks  it  was  called  Azotus.  Here  Philip  the  evange- 
list was  found,  after  he  had  baptized  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  at 
Gaza,  which  was  about  thirty  miles  distant.  (Acts  viii.  40.)  At 
present  Ashdod  is  an  inconsiderable  village  called  Esdud,  which 
exhibits  no  vestiges  of  its  former  splendour.  The  road  to  this  lies 
over  an  undulating  surface,  partially  covered  with  grain  and  this- 
tles: it  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  grassy  hill,  with  luxuriant  pas- 
ture around  it     (Robinson's  Travels  in  Palestine,  vol.  i.  p.  21.) 

Baal-Gad,  a  city  which  was  situated  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon, 
under  Mount  Herman  (Josh.  xi.  17.  xii.  7.)  :  it  was  one  of  the 
places  which  remainea  unconquered  by  '.he  Israelites  at  the  death 
of  Joshua.  (Josh.  xiii.  5.)  By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was 
afterwards  called  Heliopolis,  and  by  the  modern  natives  it  is  called 
Baalbec,  both  which  names  mean  the  City  of  the  Sun.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  place  called  Baal-Hamox  in  Sol.  Song 
viii.  1 1..  and  also  Baalath  in  2  Kings  ix.  18.  The  inhabitant 
of  the  country  believe  that  Baal-Gad  or  Baalbec  was  erected  by 
Solomon.  It'stands  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Libanus,  just  where  thfl 
mountain  terminates  in  a  plain,  and  it  presents  to  the  traveller  ■ 
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magnificent  spectacle  of  ruins,  among  which  those  of  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun  are  most  conspicuous.  The  spiendiil  work  of  Messrs. 
Wood  and  Dawkins,  published  at  London  in  17.53,  and  reprinted 
in  1827,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  these  re- 
mains of  ancient  art;  of  which  some  accurate  views  will  be  found 
in  the  "  Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Bible,"  edited  by  the 
author  of  this  work.  The  population  of  Baall)ee,  which  in  1751 
was  five  thousand,  in  183.5  was  reduced  to  two  hundred  persons. 
The  modern  town  consists  of  a  number  of  mean  huts,  and  a  few 
half-ruined  mosques.  A  description  of  the  ruins  of  this  place,  as 
they  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  is  given  by  Mr.  Addison, 
in  his  Damascus  and  Palmyra,  vol.  ii.  pp.  51 — 72. ;  anu  bv  Lord 
Lindsay,  as  they  appeared  in  the  summer  of  1837,  in  his  Let- 
ters from  Egypt,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  191—204. 

Bai:f.t,,  the  name  of  a  lofty  tower,  which  the  descendants  of 
Noah  began  to  build  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after 
the  deluge:  it  was  so  called  {Babel  signifying  confusion),  he- 
cause  God  there  confounded  the  language  of  those  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  undertaking.  (Gen.  x.  10.  xi.  9.)  Their  object 
was  to  build  a  city  and  a  tower,  in  order  to  prevent  their  further 
dispersion  over  the  earth.  But,  as  this  was  contrary  to  the  divine 
purpose  of  replenishing  the  earth  with  inhabitants,  God  caused 
them  to  be  scattered :  the  tower  was  left  apparently  incomplete : 
but  the  foundations  of  the  city  were  probably  laid,  and  a  portion 
of  the  builders  continued  to  dwell  there. 

Bkuothai,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Syria, 
which  was  conquered  by  David,  and  from  which  he  took  away 
much  brass.  (2  Sam.  viii.  8.)  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that 
there  were  mines  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  impossrble  now  accurately 
to  determine  its  situation.  "  The  similarity  of  the  name  would 
lead  us  to  conjecture  that  Berothai  or  Berothah  was  not  different 
from  Berytus,  the  modern  Beirut  (Beyrool),  a  seaport  town  which 
is  still  of  importance."  (Rosenmiiller's  Bibl.  Geogr.  vol.  ii. 
p.  206.) 

BETHSiinA,  page  414.  col.  2.  after  line  10.  of  this  article, 
add : — 2.  The  other  Bethsaida  lay  in  the  region  of  Gaulonitis,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and  near  the  place  where 
the  river  Jordan  enters  it.  This  city  was  enlarged  by  Philip,  who 
was  Tetrarch  of  that  region  (Luke  iii.  1.),  and  who  called  it  Ju- 
lias, in  honour  of  Julia  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Augustus, 
though  it  is  not  known  by  that  name  in  the  New  Testament. 
This  Bethsaida  is  mentioned  in  Luke  is.  10.,  where  Jesus  is  said  to 
have  withdrawn  himself  to  a  desert  place  belonging  to  Bethsaida, 
after  the  murder  of  John  the  Baptist  by  Herod  ;  and  whence  also 
he  is  said  to  have  returned  across  the  lake  to  Capernaum,  after  he 
had  miraculously  fed  five  thousand  men  with  five  loaves  and  two 
small  fishes.  (Matt.  xiv.  22—34.  John  vi.  17.) 

BoznAH,  a  celebrated  city  of  Edom  or  Idumsea,  which  was 
afterwards  called  Bostra  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  now 
"for  the  most  part  a  heap  of  ruins,  a  most  dreary  spectacle.  Here 
and  there  the  direction  of  a  street  or  alley  is  discernible,  but  that 
is  all :  the  modern  inhabitants,  a  mere  handful,  are  almost  lost  in 
the  maze  of  ruins."  (Lord  Lindsay's  Letters  from  Egypt,  &c. 
vol.  ii.  p.  151.)  In  pp.  135 — 150.  his  lordship  has  given  a  very 
interesting  description  of  the  remains  of  this  once  celebrated  city, 
together  with  a  sketch  of  its  ancient  history. 

Cexchrea,  page  416.  col.  1.  After  Acts  xviii.  18.,  line  3.  of 
this  article,  add : — In  1834,  the  site  of  ancient  Cenchrea  was 
occupied  by  a  single  farm-house :  close  to  the  sea ;  and  in  parts 
even  covered  by  its  waters  are  the  foundations  of  a  variety  of 
buildings,  the  plans  of  which  may  yet  be  traced,  as  the  walls  still 
remain  to  the  height  of  from  two  feet  to  three  feet  and  a  half 
(Major  Sir  G.  Temple's  Travels  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  vol.  i. 
p.  57.) 

Ektiox,  page  420.  col.  2.  After  (2  Kings  i.  2.),  line  8.  of  this 
article,  add : — The  site  of  this  city  is  not  known,  thus  attesting 
the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  prophet  Zephaniah  (ii.  4.),  that  Ekrun 
shall  he  uootkb  up. 

Ephesus,  page  422.  col.  1.  last  line  but  6.  add: — The  soil  of 
the  plain,  on  which  the  ruins  of  Ephesus  lie,  appears  rich :  in 
the  summer  of  1835,  when  visited  by  Mr.  Addison,  it  was  covered 
with  a  rank  burnt-up  vegetation.  This  place  (he  states,)  is  a 
dreary  uncultivated  spot :  a  few  corn-fields  were  scattered  along 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  which  is  marked  by  some  large  masses 
of  shapeless  ruins  and  stone  walls.  (Addison's  Damascus  and 
Palmyra,  vol.  i.  pp.  340,  341.) 
Etam. 

1.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  between  Bethlehem  and  Tekoah, 
which  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  Rehoboam.  (2  Chron.  xi.  6.) 
loscphus  says,  that  there  are  very  pleasant  gardens,  abounding 
with  water,  at  Etham,  about  fifty  furlona-s  or  six  miles  from  Jeru- 


salem, to  which  Solomon  used  to  resort.  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  viii.  c.  7.) 
It  is  highly  proI)able  that  this  was  the  site  of  one  of  King  Solo 
mon's  houses  of  pleasure,  where  he  made  him  gardens  ana 
orchards,  and  pooh  of  water.  (Eccles.  ii.  5,  6.)  In  the  vicinity 
of  this  place  was 

2.  The  rock  Etam,  to  which  Samson  retired  after  he  had  burned 
the  harvest  of  the  Philistines.  (Judg.  xv.  8.) 

Gadaiia,  page  423.  col.  2.  after  last  line  but  13.  add  :— The 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  very  considerable.  "  Besides  the 
foundations  of  a  whole  line  of  house?,  there  are  two  theatres  on 
the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  town,  —  the  former  quite  de- 
stroyed, but  the  latter  in  very  tolerable  preservation,  and  very 
handsome.  Near  it  the  ancient  pavement,  with  wheel-tracks  of 
carriages,  is  still  visible.  Broken  columns  and  capitals  lie  in 
every  direction."  (Lord  Lindsay's  Letters  from  Edom,  &c.,  vol. 
ii.  p.  97.) 

Gath-Hkpuicr,  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  Kings 
xiv.  25.),  was  a  town  in  the  allotment  of  the  tribe  of  Zcbulon. 
(Josh.  xix.  13.)  It  was  probably  situated  in  the  land  of  Hepher, 
mentioned  in   1  Kings  iv.  10. 

Gkbal. 

1.  Gehal,  Mount,  see  p.  30. 

2.  Gebul,  a  Phoenician  city  between  Tripoli  and  Beyroot,  situ- 
ated on  a  hill,  and  inhabited  by  mariners  and  builders.  Its  caulxers 
are  specially  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  9.,  where  its  chiefs  are 
termed  ivise  men.     The  Arabs  still  call  it  Djehle  and  Djobail. 

3.  Gebal  (the  Gebalene  of  the  Romans),  was  a  mountainous 
district,  inhabited  by  the  Edomites,  and  extending  from  the  Dead 
Sea  southwards  to  Selah  or  Petra.  It  is  mentioned  in  Psal, 
Ixxxiii.  8.     By  the  .\rabs  it  is  called  Djebal. 

Geshuh,  a  district  of  Syria,  bordering  north  of  the  Hebrew 
territory  (2  Sam.  xv.  8.  1  Chron.  ii.  23.),  and  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river  Jordan,  between  Mount  Hermon,  Maa- 
chah,  and  Bashan.  (Deut.  iii.  13,  14.  Josh.  xii.  3,  4.)  The  Ge- 
shuritcs  and  Maachathites  were  not  expelled  by  the  Israelites 
under  Joshua.  (Josh.  xiii.  2.  13.)  In  the  reign  of  David,  Geshur 
had  its  own  king  Talmai,  whose  daughter  Maachah  was  the 
mother  of  the  rebel  Absalom.  (2  Sam.  iii.  3.  xiii.  37.  xv.  8.)  The 
Geshur  signifies  a  bridge,  and  corresponds  to  the  Arabic  Djisr  ; 
and  in  the  same  region,  where  (according  to  the  above  data,)  we 
must  place  Geshur,  there  still  exists  an  ancient  stone  bridge  of 
four  arches  over  the  river  Jordan,  called  DJ/sr-Beni-Jukub,  or  the 
Bridge  of  the  Children  of  Jacob. 

Gethsemake,  page  425.  col.  2.  line  12.  add: — Although  we 
are  informed  by  Josephus  that  Titus  cut  down  all  the  trees  within 
one  hundred  furlongs  of  the  city,  yet  it  is  net  improbable  that 
these  trees,  which  are  unquestionably  of  remote  antiquity,  may 
have  arisen  from  the  roots  of  the  ancient  trees ;  because  the  olive 
is  very  long-lived,  and  possesses  the  peculiar  property  of  shooting 
up  again,  however  frequently  it  may  be  cut  down.  The  trees 
now  standing  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  are  of  the  species 
known  to  botanists  as  the  Olea  Europtea.  Mrs.  Bracebridge,  from 
whose  sketch  the  beautiful  drawing  was  made,  which  is  given  in 
the  "  Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Bible,"  states  that  they  are 
wild  olives,  and  appear  pollarded  from  extreme  age ;  and  their 
stems  are  very  rough  and  gnarled.  "  The  soil  between  these 
trees  is  bare,  without  a  flower,  vegetable,  or  verdure  of  any  kuid 
growing  on  it.  A  footpath  intersects  the  place  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection, which  is  walled  off  from  the  rest,  and  is  looked  upon  as 
accursed ;  being  that  (as  it  is  said,)  in  which  Judas  walked  when 
he  betrayed  his  divine  Master  with  a  kiss."  The  view  from  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jerusalem.  (Robmson's  Travels  in  Palestine,  vol.  i.  p.  122. 
Lord  Lindsay's  Letters  from  Egypt,  &c..  vol.  ii.  p.  61.) 

Halah,  a  province  of  Assyria,  into  which  Shalmaneser  trans- 
ported part  of  the  ten  tribes.   (2  Kings  xvii.  6.  xviii.  11.) 

Hahan,  page  427.  col.  1.  after  line  42.  add: — Haran  is  enu- 
merated among  the  towns  which  had  been  taken  by  the  predeces- 
sors of  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria  (1  Kings  xix.  12.  Isa.  xxxvii. 
12.);  and  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  23.),  among 
the  places  which  traded  with  Tyre.  Haran  was  favourably 
situated  for  commerce,  inasmuch  as  the  great  road,  which  led  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  countries  of  the  east,  branched  oflf  in  twff 
directions  eastward  to  Nisibis  and  Assyria,  and  south wird  into 
Babylonia.   (Rosenmiiller's  Bib.  Geogr.  vol.  ii.  p.  187.) 

Helhos,  a  city  of  Syria,  celebrated  for  its  wines,  which  formed 
an  important  article  of  commerce.  (Ezek.  xxviii.  18.)  in  the 
apocryphal  second  book  of  Maccabees  (-.'-.i.  4.),  it  is  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Berea,  which  had  been  given  to  it  by  Seleucus 
Nicatur.  wli  i  greaMy  e:iibellisbpd  this  nty.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
pre.sent  Huh:'/,  or,  as  it  is  terined  liy  Eurf>pfaiis,  .Alf'ppo.     In  1822 
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It  was  almost  annihilated  by  the  tremendous  earthquake  which 
devastated  Syiia. 

Hk\a,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  the  same  probably  which  was 
afterwards  called  Arah :  it  was  situated  on  a  ford  of  the  river 
Euphrates.  (2  Kings  xviii.  34.  xix.  13.  Isa.  xxxvii.  13.) 

.Mr.siiKcii,  the  sixth  .son  of  Japhi't  ((Jen.  x.  2.),  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  father  of  the  Moschi,  a  people  inhabiting 
the  mountainous  region  between  Iheria,  .\riiieiiia,  and  (Colchis. 

Noi>,  Land  of: — "When  Cain  after  the  murder  of  his  brother, 
wenf  foiih  from  thr  prryciic-  i>f  Jc/iov.i/i.  he  settled  in  the  land 
of  Nod,  wliich  lay  to  the  e:isl  ofEtien.  ((Jen.  iv.  IG.)  Tlie  word 
A^rf  signifies,  in  Hebrew,  iwind/rinir,  Jl'g.'i.',  banis/iment .-  and 
the  region  doubtb'-^s  dliliiined  that  n;i!ne  from  the  circuinstanec  of 
Jhe  fratricide  having  been  condemned  by  God  ((Jen.  iv.  14.)  to 
wander  as  an  exile."  (Rosenmi'dler's  Biblical  Geography,  vol.  i. 
p.  8.5.)     It  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  its  precise  situation. 

PiiTCKi.i.ts,  a  Christian  of  Asia,  who  being  at  Rome  during 
Paul's  second  imprisonment,  a.  n.  05,  basely  deserted  him,  with 
Hermogenes,  in  his  necessity.  (2  Tim.  i.  15.) 

Raamsks,  or  Kamkses,  a  city  erected  by  the  Hclircws  during 
their  bondage  in  Egypt.  (Gen.  xlvii.  11.  Exod.  i.  11.)  It  was 
situated  in  the  Land  of  Goshen,  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
capital  of  that  country.  Most  jirobably  it  was  the  same  with 
Ileroopolis,  which  stood  on  the  great  canal  l)etvvcen  the  Nile  and 
Suez. 

Ramhatii,  page  445.  col.  2.  line  6.  add: — Various  ruins,  lying 
on  both  sides  of  a  stream,  attest  its  ancient  splendour.  "  The 
dreariness  of  its  present  aspect"  (says  Lord  Lindsay)  "  is  quite 
indescribable.  It  looks  like  the  abode  of  death  :  the  valley  stinks 
with  dead  camels ;  one  of  them  was  rotting  in  the  stream ;  and 
though  we  ^■aw  none  among  the  ruins,  they  were  alisolutely 
covered  in  every  direction  witli  their  dung.  Tliat  moriiing's  ride 
would  have  convinced  a  sceptic  how  runs  the  prophecy.  I  will 
make  Riiblmh  a  .stable  for  caiuels,  and  the  Ammonites  a  couch- 
ing-pluce  for  /locks.  (Ezek.  txv.  5.)  Notliing  but  the  croaking 
of  frogs  and  the  screams  of  wild  birds  broke  the  silence  as  we 
advanced  u[)  this  valley  of  desolation."  (Letters  from  Egypt,  <fcc., 
vol.  ii.  p.  112.)  In  pp.  113 — 1  17.  Lord  Lindsay  has  graphically 
described  the  ruins  of  Rabbath-Ammon,  which  is  now  deserted 
exce[)t  by  the  Bedouins,  who  water  their  flocks  at  its  little  river. 

Riphatii,  the  second  son  of  Gomer,  and  grandson  of  Japliet 
(Gen.  X.  3.  1  Chron.  i.  6.)  The  region  peopled  by  his  descend- 
ants is  sui)posed  to  be  the  mountainous  range  extending  from  the 
west  of  Europe  to  that  part  of  .\sia  whii-h  is  situated  on  the  east  : 
of  the  Black  Sea.  "But"  (Rosenmiiller  is  of  opinion)  "it  is 
impossible  to  fix  with  precision  upon  any  one  chain  of  hills,  or 
tribe  of  people,  with  which  the  Ripliath  of  Scripture  may  cer- 
tainly be  identified."  (Bibl.  Gcogr.  hy  Morren,  vol.  i.  p.  113.) 

Rusic  (Ezck.  xxxviii.  2,  3.  xxxix.  1.),  tlie  proper  name  of  a; 
northern'  nation,  mentioned  together  with  Tubal  and  Meshech ; 
by  whom  ((icsenius  says)  are  doubtless  to  be  understood  the  Rus- 
sians ;  who  are  described  by  the  Byzantine  writers  of  the  tenth  , 
century,  under  the  name  of  'Pwc,  as  inhabiting  the  nortiiern  part ' 
of  Taurus;  and  also  by  Ibn  Fosslan,  an  .Arabian  writer  of  the  I 
same  period,  under  the  name  A'i;.s',  as  dwelling  upon  the  river  Rha, ! 
that  is,  the  Wolga. 

SiiEiiA,  probably  the  Saba  of  the  Greek  geographer  Sirabo,  was  I 
a  region  situated  towards  the  southern  i<art  of  .\rabia,  at  a  distance 
from  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  i(ueen  of  Siieba  wIik  \i>iied 
Solomon  (1  Kings  x.  2.  2  Chron.  ix.),  appears  to  have  been  the 
sovereign  of  this  region.  The  tradition  <if  l;cr  visit  hw"  main- 
tained itself  among  the  Arabs,  who  call  her  Balkis,  and  ailirm 
that  she  became  the  wife  of  Solomon.  In  Malt.  xii.  12.  she  is 
said  to  have  come  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  to  indi- 
cate (according  to  the  Jewish  idiom)  that  Sheba  was  a  remote 
country  from  JuiU-ca. 

SuiiKM,  SveuAii,  or  SiiKCHF.M,  a  city  in  the  allotment  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  near  which  Jacob  bought  a  field  which  he  gave 
to  Joseph,  who  was  buried  there.  (Gen.  xlviii.  22.  Josh.  xvii.  7. 
xxiv.  32.  Acts  vii,  10.)  In  its  vicinity  was  Jacob's  well  or  foun- 
tain, at  whidi  Jesus  Christ  conversed  with  a  woman  of  Samaria. 


I  (John  iv.  5.)  After  the  ruin  of  Samaria  by  ShaIma..eso»-,  ohe- 
chem  became  the  capital  of  the  Samaritans,  a  renmant  of  whose 
sect,  now  reduced  to  a  very  small  number,  still  reside  there.  It  is 
about  forty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  Shechem  stands  in  a  de- 
lightful situation   at   the  foot  and  on  the  lowest  slope  of  Mount 

Gerizim,  and  is  "  embowered   in  groves  of  the  richest  verdure 

fig.«,  mulberries,  olives;  one  solitary  palm  tree  towering  over 
them;  and  hedges  of  the  pri.kly  i>ear,  with  its  fanta.stic  boughs 
and  yellow  blossoms,  uuanling  e\cf\  plantation."  (Lord  Lindsay'a 
Letters  from  Egypt,  &c.  [in  1837].  vol.  ii.  p.  74.)  This  place  is 
now  called  Napolose  or  Nabious  (a  corruption  of  its  Greek  name 
Neapolis). 

Smvkna,  page  451.  col.  1.  la.st  line  but  7.  add  : — The  condi- 
tion  of  the  ('hristians  residing  here  is  said  to  be  better  than  in 
any  of  the  sites  of  the  seven  churches  mentioned  in  the  Apoca- 
ly[)se  ;  as  if  the  promise  was  still  in  some  measure  made  good  to 
Smyrna,  fear  none  of  thoe  things  which  t.'inu  thult  suffer 
Be  thou  fiitliful  unto  death,  and  I  will  ir.'ve  thee  ii  croivn  of  life. 
(Rev.  ii.  10.) 

Tad.mou,  piige  453.  col.  1,  line  21.  add: — Mr.  Addison  has 
described  the  ruins  of  Pahnyra,  as  they  appeared  in  1835,  in  his 
"  Dama.scus  and  Palmyr.i,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  2S4 — .320.;  and  Lord 
Lindsay,  as  lluy  aopeareil  in  1837,  in  his  '•  Letters  from  Egypt," 
&c.,  vol.  ii.  p|).  103 — 178.,  But  the  reader  who  would  see  these 
superb  remains  of  ancient  art  accurately  delineated  and  described, 
is  referred  to  Messrs.  Wood  and  Dawkins's  "  Ruins  of  Palmyra," 
which  were  first  published  at  London  in  1753,  in  one  volume 
folio.  The  modern  village  of  Tadmor,  or  (as  the  Arabs  call  it) 
Thadmor,  contains  12  or  15  fatnilie.i,  among  whom  there  are  not 
more  than  20  able-bodied  men  :  their  chief  wealth  consists  of  a 
few  herils  of  goats  and  dromedaries,  with  poultry.  (Addison, 
vol.  ii.  J).  3.33.) 

Ti;l-.\:iii!,  a  place  to  which  some  of  the  Israelites  were  car- 
ried cajitive.  (Ezik.  iii.  I  5.^  Gesenius  and  Rosenmiiller  think  it 
not  im]!r<)hably  to  b.'  the  place  now  called  Thclabba,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, on  the  river  (.Jliebar. 

Thklasvu,  or  TKr. -.sAii,  a  province  of  .Assyria,  mentioned  in 
2  Kings  xix.  12.  and  I.sa.  :;x.\vii.  12.  Its  precise  situation  has 
not  been  a.sccrtained :  bu^  it  is  supposed  to  be  towards  Armenia 
and  .Mesopotamia,  and  about  tlic  .sources  of  the  rivers  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  frooi  the  circumstance  of  the  children  of  Eden  in- 
habiting that  country. 

Tii'.KiuAS,  page  454.  col.  1.  line  19.  add  : — This  town  was  left 
in  ruins  by  the  earthquake  which  devastated  Syria,  on  Jan.  1. 
1837:  its  walls  were  cast  down  to  the  ground,  its  towers  split 
asunder,  and  their  galleries  laid  open.  (Lord  Lind.say's  Letters 
from  Egypt,  &c.  [in  1837],  vol.  ii.  p.  88.) 

Tii'SAH,  an  important  city  on  the  western  bank  of  the  rivei 
Euphrates,  which  was  the  frontier  town  of  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Solomon's  dominions:  it  is  a  day's  journey  to  the  east 
of  Tadmor  or  Palmyra.  Here  w;is  a  celebrated  |)assagc  or  ferry 
over  tht!  Eupiirates.  (1  Kings  iv.  24.)  By  the  ancients  it  was 
called  Thapsacus :  its  modern  name  is  El  Deir, 

Tor;AiiMAB,  the  name  of  a  northern  region  and  people  sprung 
from  Gomer  the  son  of  Ja])het.  (Gen.  x.  3.)  This  country 
abounded  in  horses,  which  were  sold  to  the  Tyrians.  (Ezek. 
xxvji.  14.)  .Most  ]jrobably  it  was  .\rmenia,  part  of  which  coun- 
try wa-!  celebiated  for  its  horses.  Such  also  is  tlie  o|)inion  of  the 
modern  Armenians  iheju^elvc^s,  who  claim  Torgom  the  son  of 
Gomer  as  the  fi)undcr  of  their  nation,  and  call  themselves  the 
ILiUse  of  To.irom. 

Tubal,  or  Tiiuiial,  the  fifdi  son  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  2.),  whose 
descendants  are  supposed  to  h;ive  peopled  a  region  of  .Asia  Minor, 
near  the  Euxine  Sea,  on  the  west  of  Meshech.  Compare  Rosen 
miUler's  Biblical  Geography,  vol.  i.  pp.  130,  131. 

Zobah,  or  .\uAM-ZuBAii,  was  the  name  of  a  city  and  petty 
kingdom  of  Syria,  whose  sovereign  carried  on  war  with  Saul  and 
David.  (I  Sam.  xiv.  47.  2  Sam.  viii.  3.  x.  0.)  It  seems  to  have 
been  situated  near  Damascus,  and  not  only  to  have  included  the 
city  llamath  (2  Chron.  viii.  3.),  but  also  to  have  extended  towards 
the  Euphrates.  (2  Sam.  viiL  3.) 
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[Designed  to  facilitate  tlie  perusal  of  I  he  Prophetic  Jiooks,  analysed  in  this  Volume.V 


Abominations. 

I.  Sill  in  general. — Isa.  Ixvi.  3.  Their  soul  delighleth  in  abomina- 
tions.— Ezek.  xvi.  50.  Tht'j  .  .  ■  committed  alxiinination  before  me. 
See  also  ver.  51. 

2  An  Idol. — Isa.  \liv.  19.  Shall  I  make  the  residue  (hereof  an  abomi- 
nation ?    See  also  2  KingH  xxiii.  i:j. 

3.  The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  idolatrous  and  corrupt  church  of 
Rome. — Rev.  xvii.  4.  Having  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand,  full  of 
abominations. 

4  Abominatinn  of  Desolation. — The  Roman  army,  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  its  ensigns  and  images  which  the  soldiers  worshipped,  and 
which  were  alwminablo  to  the  Jews. — Matt.  xxiv.  15.  When  ye 
shall  see  the  abomination  of  desolation  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  Pro- 
phet. 

Accursed. 

1.  Devoted  to  destruction.    Josh.  vi.  17. 

2.  Accursed  from  Christ.  Excluded  from  intercourse,  fellowship,  and 
alliance  with  Christ. — Rom.  ix.  3. 

Adijlteress,  or  Harlot. — An  apostate  church  or  city ;  particularly 
the  daughter  of  Jerusalem  or  the  Jewish  church  and  people. — Isa. 
i.  21.  how  is  the  faithful  city  become  a  harlot?  See  Jer.  iii.  6.  8,  9. 
Ezek.  xvi.  22.  xxiii.  7.  In  Rev.  xvii.  5.  Babylon  the  Great,  the  Mo- 
ther of  Harlots,  means  the  idolatrous  Latin  church. 

Adulterous  Generation  (Matt.  xii.  39.  xvi.  4.  Mark  viii.  38.) ;  a  faith- 
less and  impious  generation. 

Adui-tery. — Idolatry  and  apostacy  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 
Jer.  iii.  8,  9.  When  backsliding  Israel  committed  adultery  .  .  .  tuith 
stones  and  with  stocks.  See  also  Ezek.  xvi.  32.  xxiii.  37.  Rev.  ii. 
22. 

AtR,  Wind,  Breath. — The  Holy  Spirit.— John  iii.  8.  The  wind  hlouxth 
where  it  lisleth  ;  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof  but  canst  not  fell 
whence  it  Cometh  and  whither  it  goelh;  so  is  every  one  that  is  born 
of  the  Spirit. — John  xx.  22.  He  breathed  on  them,  and  saith  tmto 
them,  "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost." — Acts  ii.  2.  4.  Suddenly  there 
came  a  sound  from  Heaven  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind  ....  And 
tiieywere  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. — See  Princk. 

Alpha  and  0.mega,  an  appellation  which  Jesus  Christ  appropriates  to 
himself;  to  denote  that,  as  he  is  the  Creator,  so  he  vvill  be  the  final 
judge  of  all  things. — Rev.  i.  8.  /  am  .'\lpha  and  Omega  the  begin- 
ning and  the  ending. 

Ame»(. 

I.  Truth  and  faithfulness;  a  title  of  Christ. — Rev.  iii.  14.  Thus  saith 
the  Amen  ;  Truth,  i.e.  He  who  is  true  says,  &c. 

8.  So  be  it :  a  form  of  wishing,  approving,  or  praving  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence.  Rom.  i.  2.5.  Gal.  i.  5.  Eph.  iii.  21.  Phil.  iv.  20.  1  Tim. 
1.  17.  It  was  customary  among  the  Jews,  when  the  priests  or  other 
persons  offered  up  prayers  or  praises  to  God  in  public,  for  the  whole 
assembly  to  respond  Amen.  Numb.  v.  22.  This  custom  was 
adopted  by  Christians  ;  and  in  allusion  to  it  Amen  occurs  in  1  Cor. 
tiv.  16. 

Anoels. 

1.  Angel  of  the  Lord. — Jesus  Christ.— Zech.  i.  12.  The  angel  of  the 
Lord  answered  and  said  ....  See  Lowth's  Cominentaiy,  in  loc. 

8.  Those  intellectual  and  immaterial  Beings,  whom  the  .Almighty  em- 
ploys, as  the  ministers  of  his  providence  or  of  his  judgments. — Rev. 
XV..  8.  xvi.  1.  Seven  Angels. — xxii.  8.  [fell  down  to  worship  before 
the  feet  of  the  angel,  who  showed  mc  these  things. 

3.  The  presiding  ministers  or  bishops  of  ihe  church. — Rev.  ii.  1.  The 
angel  of  the  church  of  Ephesuf.     Soe  also  ii.  8.  12.  18.  iii.  1.  7.  14. 

4  Fallen  Spirits. — Matt.  xxv.  41.  Everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the 
Devil  and  his  Angels. 

'  Besides  tiic  aiilhorities  cited  for  particular  words,  this  Inde.t  of  the 
I'rophetic  or  Symbolical  I,aiigu.i»e  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  drawn  up, 
after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  remarks  on  lliis  subject  by  Sir  Isaac  New- 
■on.  Bishops  Lowth  ami  Hard,  the  Commentary  of  William  F,owth  on  the 
Prophets,  the  Rev.  William  Jones's  Key  to  the  I.ansuase  of  Prophecy, 
Or.  Lancaster's  admirable  Symbolical  .\lp!iabelical  Dictionary  prefixed 
-o  his  Abridgraent  of  Daiibii7,'s  Perpetual  Comniptitary  on  the  iRevelatioii 
•f  St.  John,  Robinson'.-!  Oreek  Lexicon  to  Iho  New  'Testament,  and  Drr 
•Viiodhonse's  Notes  to  his  Transl.vion  of  the  Apocalypse.  Those  svmbols, 
111(1  interpretation.s  of  symbols,  which  have  been  the  subject  of'conlro- 
.  n/  annng  some  late  writers  uii  prophecy,  are  designedly  omitted. 


Arm. 

1.  The  infinite  (Kiwer  of  God  in  creating  the  world. — Jer.  xxvii.  i>.  k 
have  made  the  mrlh  .  .  •  by  my  great  power,  and  by  my  outstretchea 
arm.    See  alMi  Jer.  xxxii.  17. 

2.  The  (K)wer.  strength,  and  miracles  of  Christ. — Isa.  liii.  1.  John  xu 
38.     To  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  ? 

3.  When  Jehovah  is  said  to  make  bare  his  holy  arm,  it  means  that  he 
hath  displayed  his  great  (lower.  which  for  a  long  time  seemed  to  be 
hidden  and  uiiempToyed. — fsa.  Iii.  10.  I'he  Lord  hath  made  bare  his 
holy  arm. 

Ar.mour. — Such  graces  and  spirilual  weapons,  as  are  for  the  defence 
of  the  soul,  and  by  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  combat  with  our 
spiritual  enemies. — Rom.  xiii.  12.  Let  vs  put  on  the  armour  of 
light. — Eph.  vi.  11.    Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God. 

Arrows. 

1.  Calamities,  or  judgments  of  God. — Job  vi.  4.  The  arrows  of  the 
Almighty  are  within  me,  the  poison  whereof  drinketh  up  my  spirit. — 
2  Sam.  xxii.  14,  15.  compare  Psal.  xxxviii.  2,  3.  and  Ezek.  v.  16. 
That  calamities  are  represented  among  the  eastern  writers  as  the 
arrows  of  the  Almighty,  we  have  abundant  proofs :  one  single 
instance,  from  the  fine  sayings  ascribed  to  Ali  (or  Aaly)  the  son-in- 
law  of  the  impostor  of  Arabia,  will  illustrate  this  remark.  "  It  was 
once  demanded  of  the  fourth  Khalif  (Ali),  on  whom  be  the  mercy 
of  the  Creator,  if  the  canopy  of  heaven  were  a  bow ;  and  if  the 
earth  were  the  cord  thereof;  and  if  calamities  were  arrows  :  if  man- 
kind were  the  mark  for  those  arrows ;  and  if  Almighty  Gcd,  the 
tremendous  and  the  glorious,  were  the  unerring  archer,  to  whom 
could  the  sons  of  Adam  flee  for  protection  ?  The  Khalif  answered 
saying,  'The  sons  of  Adam  must  flee  unto  the  Lord.'  This  fine 
image  Job  keeps  in  view,  (vi.  8,  9.)  wishing  that  the  unerring  marks- 
man may  let  fly  these  arrows,  let  loose  his  hand,  to  destroy  and  cut 
him  ofl^"    Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Job  vi.  4. 

2.  Abusive  or  slanderous  words. — Psal.  Ixiv.  3.  Who  bend  their  bows  to 
shoot  Mei'r  arrows,  even  bitter  words. 

3.  Children. — Psal.  cxxvii.  4,  5.  As  arrows  are  in  the  hand  of  a  mightq 
man  ;  so  are  children  of  the  youth.  Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  hii 
quiver  full  of  them.  "  The  orientals  are  accustomed  to  call  brav« 
and  valiant  .sons  the  arrou-s  and  (far/»  of  their  parents,  because  they 
are  able  to  defend  them.  To  sharpen  arrows,  to  make  sharp  arrows 
is,  among  them,  to  get  brave  and  valiant  sons."  [Burder's  Orienta' 
Litenture,  vol.  ii.  p.  53.] 

AsiiES.    See  Dust  and  Ashes. 


Babes. 

1.  Foolish  and  inexperienced  princes. — Isa.  iii.  4.  I  will  give  children 
to  be  their  princes,  and  babes  (or  infants)  shall  rule  over  them.  Thii 
minatory  prediction  was  fully  accomplished  in  the  succession  of 
weak  and  wicked  princes  who  reigned  over  the  kingdom  of  Judab 
from  the  death  of  Josiah  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple, 
9nd  the  taking  of  Zedekiah,  the  last  of  them,  captive  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

2.  Those  who  are  weak  in  the  Christian  faith  and  knowledge,  being 
ignorant  and  inconstant,  like  infants. — 1  Cor.  iii.  1.  And  1,  brethren, 
could  not  speak  unto  you  .  .  .  but  as  .  . .  unto  babes  in  Christ. — 
Heb.  v.  ]  3.    For  he  is  a  babe. 

Babyixjx. — Papal  Rome  with  all  her  idolatrous  rites. — Rev.  liv.  8. 
Babylon  is  fallen.    See  also  Rev.  xvii.  xviii. 

Balaa.m,  Doctrine,  error,  or  way  of — A  defection  from  true  religion 
united  with  immoral  and  lascivious  practices. — Rev.  ii.  14.  Thou 
hast  them  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam. — Jude  11.  They  hat« 
....  run  greeddy  after  the  error  of  Balaam. — 2  Pet.  ii.  15.  Following 
the  way  of  Balaam. 

Balance. 

1.  The  known  symbol  of  a  strict  observation  of  justice  and  fair  deal 
ing.  Prov.  xi.  1.  A  false  balance  is  abomination  unto  the  Lord. — 
Prov.  xvi.  11.  A  just  weight  and  balance  are  (he  Lord's.  See  also 
Job  xxxi.  6. 

2.  Joined  with  synlwls,  denoting  the  sale  of  corn  and  fruits  by  weight. 
it  becomes  the  svmbol  of  scarcity — Lev.  xxvi.  26.  When  That* 
broken  the  stajf  of  your  bread  ;  ten  women  rMl  fmke  ynvr  bread  in 
one  oven  ;  and  theii  shall  deliver  v""  breo'I  aeo  r-  '\'-  w^-icht    -.inrt 
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ye  shall  eat  and  not  be  satisfied. — Ezek-  iv.  H     They  shall  eal  brutd 

Dy  weight  and  with  care. 
Baldness. — Destruction. — Jer.  xlvii.  5.     Baldne  «  is  come  upon  Gaza. 
Bashan.    See  Kine,  Oaks. 
Beast. 

1.  A  heathen  kingdom  or  power  of  the  earth. — Dan.  vii.  17.  These 
great  bf^asla,  which  are  four,  are /our  kings.  See  pp.  208 — 210.  of 
this  volume. 

2.  The  Papal  antichrist.— Rev.  xiii.  2.  12. 

Bed. — Great  tribulation  and  anguish. — Hev.  ii.  22.  I  will  cast  her  into 
a  bed.  To  be  tormented  in  bed,  where  men  seek  rest,  is  peculiarly 
grievous.    See  Psal.  vi.  6.  xli.  3.  Isa.  xxviii.  20. 

Bird  of  Prey. — A  hostile  army  coming  to  prey  upon  a  country. — Isa. 
xlvi.  II.  Calling  a  ravenous  bM  from  the  east;  Cyrus  and  his 
army.    Compare  Jer.  xii.  9.  Ezek.  xxxii.  4.  and  xxxix.  17. 

Bitter. — Bitternkss. — Affliction,  misery,  and  servitude. — Exod.  i. 
14.  They  made  thnr  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage.  See  Jer.  ix 
15. — Gall  of  bitterness.    (Acts  viii.  2.3.)    A  state  offensive  to  God. 

Black. — Bl.ackness. — Affliction,  disasters,  and  anguish. — Jer.  xiv.  2. 
Judah  mourneth,  and  the  gales  there  f  languish  ;  they  are  black  unto 
the  ground. — Joel  ii.  6.  All  faces  s^yll  gather  blackness. — Rev.  vi. 
5.  Behold  a  black  horse.  The  bUck  colour  of  the  horse  in  this 
place  indicates  that  the  publicatio;  of  the  Gospel,  at  the  time  al- 
luded to,  will,  by  way  of  puni^  ,ent  upon  the  heathens,  for  re- 
fusing to  hear  it,  be  attended  w.  i  great  affliction.  [Daubuz  and 
Woodhouse,  in  loc.] 

Blessing  (Cup  of)    See  Cup,  2. 

Blindness. — Want  of  understanding  in  divine  wisdom. — Isa.  xxix.  18. 
In  that  day  ....  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  see  out  of  obscurity,  and 
out  of  darkness. 

Blood. 

1.  Slaughter  and  mortality. — Isa.  xxxiv.  3.  The  mountains  shall  be 
melted  with  blood.    See  Ezek.  xxxii.  6. 

2.  Our  natural  descent  from  one  common  family. — And  hath  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth. 
(Acts  xvii.  26.)  Flesh  and  blood  is  an  expression,  which  signifies 
the  present  natural  state  of  man,  unaided  by  divine  grace.  When 
Paul  was  converted,  he  did  not  consult  with  flesh  and  blood.  (Gal.  i. 
IG.)  When  Peter  declared  his  belief,  that  his  Master  was  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God,  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him.  Blessed 
art  thou,  Simon  Bar-Jona  ;  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it 
unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  (Matt.  xvi.  17.)  We  are 
assured  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 
(I  Cor.  XV.  50.) 

3.  Death. — To  resist  unto  blond,  is  to  contend  unto  death.  (Heb.  xii.  4.) 
When  I  passed  by  thee,  and  saw  thee  polluted  in  thine  own  blood,  / 
said  unio  thee,  when  thou  wast  in  thy  blood,  Live.  (Ezek.  xvi.  6.)  To 
shed  blood  is  to  murder;  hence  a  cruel  murderer  is  called  a  bloody 
man.  To  give  the  wicked  blood  to  drink,  is  to  put  into  their  hand 
the  cup  of  death.  The  metaphorical  term  is  sometimes  employed 
in  personification.  What  hast  thou  done?  said  God  to  Cain.  The 
voice  rf  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the  grouttd.  (Gen.  iv. 
10)  Ye  are  come  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  that  speahelh  better 
things  than  that  of  Abel.     (Heb.  xii.  24.) 

♦.  The  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  considered  as  an  atonement  for 
the  souls  of  sinners  Being  Justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved 
from  wrath,  through  him.  (Rom.  v.  9.)  The  following  expressions 
in  the  New  Testament  are  allusions  to  the  typical  blood,  which  was 
«o  plentifully  shed  under  the  Old.  Christians  are  taught  to  reason  ; 
that  if  the  blond  of  bulls,  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer 
.':pri7ikling  the  nnclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh  ;  hnw 
much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit 
offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  consciences  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  God  ?  (Heb.  ix  13,  14.)  God  hath  set  forth 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  propitiation,  that  we  may  have  faith  in  his 
bluai  ;  that  is,  that  we  may  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  his  atonement. 
We  have  redemption  through  his  blood  ;  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
urcordijig  to  the  riches  of  his  grace.  (Eph.  i.  7.)  We  were  not  re- 
deemvt  with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold,  but  with  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish,  and  without 
spot.  (1  Peter  i.  18,  19)  In  the  Scriptures,  the  blood  of  Christ  is 
sometimes  represented  as  the  procuring  cause  of  our  justification. 
Much  more  being  justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath 
thro'ioh  him.  rRom.  v  9)  The  term  blood,  when  used  in  this  sense, 
means  the  mt,  its  of  Christ's  atonement.  But  in  other  passages,  our 
sanctiflcalion  is  imputed  to  the  blood  of  Christ.  How  much  more 
shall  Ih".  blood  nf  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  him- 
self without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works,  to 
»erve  the  living  God  ?  (Heb.  ix.  14.)  The  saints  are  represented  as 
walking  in  white  ;  because  they  h.id  washed  their  robes  in  the 
blood  nf  the  Lamb.  (Rev.  vii.  14.)  The  term  blood,  when  used  in 
this  figurative  sense,  evidently  signified  the  doctrines  of  the  cross; 
which  are  the  great  mean  of  purifying  the  believer's  heart.  Now 
ye  are  clean,  said  Christ  to  his  disciples,  through  the  word,  which  I 
hive  spoken  unto  you.  (John  xv.  3.) 

.'i  Blond  of  the  covenant.— {Man. -Kxv'i.  28.)  The  blood  of  Christ,  who 
died  in  consequence  of  a  covenant  to  redeem  sinners. 

B  »Dv. — A  soi.iety  ;  the  church,  with  its  different  members. — 1  Cor. 
xii.  20—27. 

Book  or  Life. — Rev.  iii.  5.  /  will  not  blot  out  his  name  out  of  the  Book 
of  Life.  "  As,  in  states  and  cities,  those  who  obtained  freedom  and 
fellowship,  were  enrolled  in  the  public  register,  which  enrolment 
was  their  title  to  the  privileges  of  citizens,  so  the  King  of  heaven, 
"•'"  the  New  Jerusalem,  engag?*  to  preserve  in  his  register  and  en- 


rolment, in  the  book  of  life,  the  names  of  those,  who,  like  the  good 
Sardians,  in  a  corrupted  and  supine  society, shall  preserve  allegiance 
and  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  Christian  duties.  He  will  own 
them  as  his  fellow-ciiizcns,  before  men  and  angels.  Matt.  ix.  32 
Luke  xii.  8.  See  also  Psal.  Ixix.  28.  Ezek.  xiii.  9.  Exod.  xxxii.  33. 
Dan.  xii.  1.  Mai.  iii.  IG.  Luke  x.  20."  [Dean  Woodhouse  on  Kev 
iii.  5.] 

Bottles. — The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  whom  God  threatened  to  fill 
with  the  wine  of  terror. — Jer.  xiii.  12.  Every  bottle  shall  be  filled 
with  wine. 

Bow. 

1-  Strength. — Job  xxix.  20.     My  bow  was  renewed  in  my  hand. 

2.  Victory. — Rev.  vi.  2.  He  that  sat  on  him  had  a  bow  ;  where  it  sig 
nifies  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  which  was  assisied  by  sudden  and 
unexpected  and  miraculous  aid  and  deliverance. 

Bowels — Pity,  compassion. — Luke  i.  7,  8.  Through  the  tender  mercy 
(literally  bowels  of  mercy)  of  our  God. 

Branch.    See  Trees,  3. 

Brass. — Streiigih. — Psal.  cvii.  16.  He  hath  broken  the  gales  n/ brass; 
that  is,  the  strong  gates.  See  Isa.  xlv.  2.  In  Jer.  i.  18.  and  xv.  20 
brazen  walls  signify  a  strong  and  lasting  adversary  and  opposer. 

Bread  or  Food. 

1.  The  word  of  God. — Deut.  viii.  3.  Matt.  iv.  4.  Man  doth  not  (or 
shall  nnl)  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that  prcceedetk  out 
of  the  mouth  of  God. 

2.  One  bread.     (1  Cor.  x.  17.)    The  union  of  real  Christians. 
Breath.    See  Ani. 

Brethren. — Christians  united  by  their  profession. — Rom.  xii.  1      1 

beseech  you,  brethren.     See  Acts  xxi.  7.     1  Cor.  xv.  6. 
Briars. — ^Mischievous  and  hurtful  persons.— .Isa.  Iv.  13.     Instead  of 

the  briar  shall  come  up  the  myrtle-tree.     See  Thorns,  2. 
Bride. — The    heavenly  Jerusalem. — Kev.  xxi.  9.      The  bride,  the 

Lamb's  wife. 
Bridegroom. — Christ,  as  the  spouse  of  the  church. — Rev.  xxi.  9.    See 

also  Voice,  1. 
Brimstone. 

1.  Perpetual  torment  and  destruction. — Job  Kviii.  15.  Brimstone 
shall  be  scattered  upon  his  habitation ;  that  is,  his  home  or  family 
shall  be  destroyed  for  ever  by  an  inextinguishable  fire.  Compare 
Isa.  xxxiv.  9,  10.     Rev.  xiv.  10,  &c. 

2.  Corrupt,  infernal,  and  destructive  doctrines.  Rev.  ix.  17.  Outof 
their  mouth  issued  fire  and  brimstone.     See  verse  18. 

Bulls. — Wicked,  violent  men. — Psal.  xxii.  12.  Many  bulls  have 
compassed  me;  strong  [bulls]  of  Bashan  have  beset  me  round:  that 
is,  mine  enemies,  who  are  as  furious  and  formidable  as  the  bulls 
fed  in  the  rich  pastures  of  Bashan,  beset  me  on  every  side. 

Burning.    See  Fire,  2. 

Buy.  To  attain  in  preference  to  earthly  riches. — See  Isa.  Iv.  1.  Prov 
xxiii   13.    Rev.  iii.  18. 


Call — Called — Calling. 

1.  That  invitation  which  God  holds  out  to  men  to  come  and  enjoy  the 
blessings  which  flow  from  a  sincere  reception  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. Eph.  i.  18.  That  ye  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  his  calling : 
that  is,  what  is  the  nature  of  that  hope,  which  those,  who  have 
been  invited  into  the  divine  kingdom,  may  properly  indulge. 

2.  To  call  to  any  duty  ;  that  is,  to  appoint,  constitute,  or  choose.  GoL 
i.  15.     Who  called  me,  chose  me,  by  his  grace,  viz.  to  be  an  apostle 

Candlestick.    See  Lamp. 
Cedars. 

1.  Great  men. — Zech.  xi.  2.     The  cedar  is  fallen. 

2.  Cedars  of  Lebanon. — Kings,  princes,  and  nobles  of  Judah. — Isa.  ii 
13.  'ITte  day  of  the  Lord  shall  be  ...  .  upon  all  the  cedars  of  Leba- 
non. 

3.  Top  of  the  young  twigs  of  cedars  — The  prime  nobility  and  able 
soldiery. — Ezek.  xvii.  4.     He  cropped  off  the  top  of  the  young  twigs 

Chaff. — Unprofitable  and  worthless  men. — Psal.  i.  4.  The  n7)godly  are 
.  .  .  like  the  chaff  which  the  wind  drivelh  away. — Matt.  iii.  14.  Ht 
will  burn  vp  the  chaff toith  vnipienvhnblefire. 

Chain — Bondage  or  affliction. — Lam.  iii.  7.  He  hath  made  my  chain 
heavy. 

Child,  Children. 

1.  Those  who  have  received  their  religous  knowledge,  character 
education,  &c.  from  any  one:  i.  e.  a  beloved  disciple.  2  Tim.  i. 2 
Timothy,  my  dearly  behved  child. 

2.  Children  joined  with  the  names  of  cities  denote  their  inhabitants  or 

citizens.     Matt,  xxiii,  37.      O  Jerusalem how  often,  would  1 

have  gathered  thy  chWdren.  See  alr;o  Luke  xiii.  34.  xix.  44.  Ga. 
iv.  25. 

3.  Children  of  God  ;  those  whom  he  regards  wiih  parental  affection 
and  on  whom  he  bestows  peculiar  favour.  .John  i.  12.  As  many  a. 
received  him,  to  them  he  gave  the  privilege  In  become  the  children  of 
God. 

4.  Children  of  God  and  children  of  the  devil,  in  1  John  iii.  10.,  are 
those  who  resemble  Gud,  and  those  who  resemble  Satan. 

Circumcision. — An  engngenient  like  that  of  baptism,  to  renounce  the 
flesh  and  circumciso  ihe  he.Tr!. — Deut.  x.  16.  Crrcumrise  therefore 
the  foreskin  of  your  heart. — Deut.  xxx.  6.  The  Lord  thy  God  shall 
circumcise  thine  heart. — Rom.  ii.  ?9.  Circimcision  is  that  of  the 
heart. 

Clay  in  the  hands  of  Ihe  potter. — M  n  in  the  hands  of  his  Creator 

Isa.  xliv.  8.  Now,  O  Lord,  Ihou  ov  <  ovr  Father  ;  we  are  the  clay, 
and  thou  our  potter,  and  we  are  al!  ■  e  work  of  thy  hand.  See  auc 
Rom.  ix.  21 
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Clouds. —Multitudes  and  armies. — Jer.  iv.  13.  He  thall  come  up  at 
clouil8. — Isa.  Ix.  8.  Who  are  those,  that Jli/  as  a  cloud  ? — Heb.  xii.  1. 
A  cloud  of  witnesses. 

Cold.  IiicoriHiant  in  adections,  purpose,  and  conduct;  dcHiituto  of 
fervent  piety  and  holy  zeal.     Kev.  iii.  15,  16. 

Column.    See  Pillar. 

CoR.NKii-Sro.N'K.  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  compared  to  a  corner-stone  in 
three  (xiinls  of  view  ;   viz. 

1.  As  this  stone  lies  iit  the  foundation,  and  serves  to  give  support  and 
strength  to  the  building,  so  Christ,  or  the  doctrine  of  a  Saviour,  is 
called  the  chief  corncr-sUme  in  Eph.  ii.  20. ;  because  this  doctrine  is 
the  most  important  feature  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  is  the 
furidatnenial  object  of  all  the  precepts  given  by  the  apostles  and 
other  Christian  teachers. 

t.  As  the  corner-stone  occupies  an  important  and  conspicuous  place, 
Jesus  is  compared  to  it  in  I  Pet.  ii.  6.,  because  God  has  made  him 
f\ighly  esteemed  (or  precious,)  and  has  advanced  him  to  a  digruty 
and  cunspicuousness  above  all  others. 

i.  iMncti  m-n  ofien  stumble  against  a  projecting  corner-stone,  Christ 
iR  there''>r'^  s  called  (Psal.  cxviii.  22.  Malt  xxi.  42.  and  parallel 
passages,)  because  his  Gospel  will  be  the  cause  of  aggravated  con- 
(lemnaiioii  to  those  who  wilfully  reject  it.  (Robinson's  Lexicon, 
p.  21. 

Cross. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  cross,  that  is,  of  Christ  crucified.  The  cross  of 
Christ,  the  preaching  of  the  cross,  occur  in  this  sense  in  1  Cor.  i.  17, 
18.    See  also  Gal.  v.  11.  vi.  12.  14.  Phil.  iii.  18. 

9-  To  take  up  or  bear  one's  cross,  that  is,  to  bo  rcidy  to  undergo  the 
severest  trials,  or  to  ex|)Ose  one's  self  to  [he  most  imminent  dangers. 
Matt.  X.  38.  xvi.  24.     Mark  viii.  34.  x.  21.     Luke  ix.  23.  xiv.  27. 

Crdw.v  of  Life,  a  triumphant  immortality — Kev.  ii.  10.  Be  thou 
faithful  unto  death,  and  I  willsive  thee  a.  crown  of  life. 

Cup. 

I  The  blessinfjs  and  favours  of  God. — Psal.  xxiii.  5.  My  cup  runneth 
over.  The  cup  of  salvation,  in  Psal.  cxvi.  13.,  is  a  cup  of  thanks- 
giving, or  blessing  the  Lord  for  all  his  mercies. 

2.  The  Cup  if  /ilcssing. — The  paschal  cup  was  called  by  the  Jews  the 
Cup  of  lilessiug.  because  they  sanctified  it  by  giving  thanks  to  God 
for  it.  To  this  Saint  Paul  alludes  in  1.  Cor.  x.  16.  when  he  terms  the 
sacr  mental  cup  the  cup  of  blessing. 

i.  Afflictions  or  sufferings,  the  effecta  of  the  wrath  of  God. — Isa.  Ii.  17. 
Stand  up,  O  Jerusalem,  which  hast  drunk  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
the  cup  of  his  fury.  Thou  hast  drunken  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of 
tremblinn.    See  VVine,  2. 


Darkness. 

1.  Sin  and  ignorance. — Rom.  liii.  12.  Lei  us  cast  off  the  works  of 
darkness. 

2.  Affliction,  misery,  and  adversity — Jer.  xiii.  16.  Give  glory  to  the 
Lord  your  God,  before  he  cause  dorkness.  See  Ezelc.  xxx.  18. 
xxxiv.  12. 

3.  D.irkness  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  General  darkness  and  de- 
ficiency in  the  government — Isa.  xiii.  10.  The  stars  <f  heaven,  and 
the  conxtellations  thereof,  shall  not  give  their  light ;  the  sun  shall  be 
darkened  in  his  going  forth,  and  the  moon  shall  not  cause  her  light 
to  shine.    See  Czek.  x\\\\.  7.  and  Joel  ii  10.  31.  iii.  15. 

Day. 

1.  A  year,  in  prophetical  language. — Ezek.  iv.  6.  Thou  rhalt  bare 
Ike  ini'fititi/  of  the  house  of  Judah  (iirty  davs  ;  /  havf  appointed  thee 
each  day /or  a  year.  See  also  Isa.  xx.  3.  (B;).  Lowth's  version  and 
notes  ) — Rev.  ii.  10.     Ye  shall  have  tribulnlion  ten  days. 

2.  An  ajuwinted  time  or  seai>on. — Isa.  xxxiv.  8.  It  is  the  day  of  the 
Lord's  vengeance.     See  also  Isa.  Ixiii.  4. 

3.  A  state  of  Truth,  hope,  and  knowledge. — 1.  Tliess.  v.  .5.  Ye  are  all 
children  (f  the  light,  and  children  of  the  day. 

Death. 

1  The  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body. — Gen.  x\v.  11.  After 
the  death  of  Abraham,  &c.  This  is  temporal  or  \he  first  death, 
which  is  the  common  lot  of  man  by  the  divine  sentence  (Gen.  iii. 
19.)  The 
■2.  Second  death  (beyond  the  grave)  is  the  eternal  separation  of  the 
whole  man  from  the  presence  and  glory  of  God  ;  not  only  an  ex- 
tinction of  all  our  pleasurable  feelings,  and  of  all  our  hopes  of  hap- 
piness, but  an  ever-diiring  sense  of  this  extinction,  "where  the 
worm  diet!)  not,  and  the  lire  is  not  quenched." — Rev.  ii.  11.  He 
that  ovcrcomrlk  shrill  not  lie  hurt  of  the  seond  death. 
3.  The  stale  of  a  soul  insensible  of  sin  and  corriiirfion.  and  destitute  of 

the  soirit  of  life. — Judc  12.     Twice  dead.— Rev.  iii.  I.     Thou 

art  dead. 
<.  Aslale  of  mortification,  death  unto  sin,  and  crucifixion  with  Christ. — 
Rom.  vi.  8.    He  that  is  liend,  \a  freed  from  sin. — 1  Pet.  ii  24.       Who 
his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  tee  being 
dead  to  sin,  should  live  to  righteousness. 
Dbsert. 

Desert  of  the  Sea. — Babylon. — Isa.  xxi.  1.  llie  burden  of  the  desert 
of  the  sea.  B.ibylon  and  the  adjacent  country  is  so  called,  becouse 
it  was  shortly  to  become  desert,  and  a  marsh  full  of  pools  of  water, 
as  if  converted  into  a  lake  or  inland  sea.  The  country  about 
Bihylon,  and  especially  below  it  towards  the  sea,  was  a  great  flat 
morass,  often  overflowed  by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  (Bp.  Lowth 
and  Dr.  Scott,  in  Inc.) 
Dkw  upon  Herbs. — ^The  blessing  of  Heaven,  and  the  power  of  the 
resurrection — Hos.  xiv.  5.  /  will  be  —t  the  dew  unto  Israel. — Isa. 
xxvi.  19.     Thy  dead  men  shall  live ;  together  with  my  dead  body  shall 


they  arise.     Awake  and  ting,  ye  that  dwell  m  dust,  for  Ihi/  d«W  it  at 
the  dew  of  herbe,  and  the  earth  shall  cast  out  the  dead. ' 
Doa. 

1.  The  Gentiles. — The  bad  propcrti<'s  of  dogs  are  obstinate  barking 
biting,  insatiable  gluttony,  fikliiness  in  lust,  vomiting,  and  returning 
to  their  vomit.  (Compare  Prov.  xxi.  11.  2  Pet.  ii.  22.)  Hence  the 
Gentiles,  on  account  of  the  inipnriiy  of  their  lives,  Mid  ilicir  being 
without  the  covenant,  wen-  callcrl  d<)g^  I'l,  ihe  Jevve  ■  -Matt  xv.  2(1 
It  is  not  metrt  to  lake  Ihr  c/iil/lnii's  lircid  nmt  mst  il  dugs. — Ptal. 
xxii.  16.  Dogs  have  C'  mp'tsetl  me  the  aft-iuM,/  t  ivicLeil  hnvr 
ihiiosed  me. 

2.  A  watchman,  for  his  vigilniice  lo  give  notice  of  approaching 
danger. — Isa.  I  vi.  10.  His  wUchnten  are  blind,  they  are  all  ignorant 
they  are  all  dumb  dogs,  Ihey  cannot  bark. 

3.  Impudent,  shamelcHs  persons,  and  (ijlne  teachers. — Rev.  xxii.  IS 
Without  are  dogs. — Phil.  iii.  2.     Beware  o/dogs. 

DoMINIO.V. 

1.  Power. — Neh.  ix.  28.     They  had  dominion  over  them. 

2.  Persons  over  whom  another  ha>«  [Kiwer. — Psal.  cxiv.  2.  Israel  w 
his  dominion. 

3.  .\ngeU. — ('ol.  i.  16.     By  him  were  created dominions. 

4.  The  universal  goveninient  of  Almighty  God. — Dan.  vii.  14.  Hit 
dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion. 

Door. 

1.  Diwr  Ofiened  in  heaven.  The  beginning  of  a  new  kind  of  govern- 
ment— Rev.  iv.  1.  /  looked,  and,  behold,  a  door  [was]  opened  id 
heaven. 

2.  All  open  door. — The  free  exercise  and  propagation  of  the  Gospel. — 
I  Cor.  xvi.  9.  A  great  iloor  aiiri  efffclual  in  opennrl  unto  me.  See 
also  2  Cor.  ii.  12."   Col.  iv.  3.     Acts  xiv.  27 

Draoon. 

1.  A  symbol  of  a  king  that  is  an  enemy. — In  Ezek.  xxix.  .3.  it  meana  the 
king  of  Egypt,  so  also  in  Psal.  Ixxiv.  13. 

2.  Satan  acting  and  ruling  by  his  visible  ministers. — Rev.  xii.  9.  Be- 
hold,  a  great  red  dragon,  &r. 

3.  .Any  hurtful  thing. —  Psal.  xci.  13.  The  yr,ung  lion  and  the  dragon 
shah  thou  trample  under  foot. 

Drunk — Drijnkknnkss. 

1.  The  symbol  of  the  (iiliy  anil  m.adnessof  sinners,  who,  making  no 
use  of  their  reason,  plunge  ihemsclves  in  all  manner  of  crimes. — 

Isa.  xxviii.  1.  3.      Woe  to  the  dniukarda   of  Ephratm The 

drunkards  of  Ephmim  shall  r>e  trodden  under  feet. 

2.  That  stupidity,  which  arioea  from  God's  judgments  ;  when  the  sin 
ner  is  under  the  consternation  of  his  misery,  a.s  one  astonished,  stag 
gering,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do. — Isa.  xxix.  9.  They  are  drunken, 
but  not  with  v>ine  ;  Ihey  st-Tgger,  but  not  with  strong  drink. — Isa.  Ii.  21. 
Tliou  afflicted  and  drunken,  but  not  with  wine.  See  also  Jer.  xiii 
13,  14.  itnd  Lam.  iii.  15. 

Dust  and  Ashes. — Mortal  man,  under  death  and  condemnation.— 
Gen.  xviii.  27.  /  have  taken  upon  me  to  speak  unto  the  Lord,  which 
am  6«<  dust  and  ashes — Gen.  iii.  19.  Di\si  thou  art,  and  to  dust  tttalt 
thou  return.     See  Job  xiii.  6. 


Eagle. 

1.  A  king  or  kingdom. — Ezek.  xvii.  A  great  eagle,  with  great  wings 
long  winged,  full  of  feathers,  which  had  divers  colours,  rcrme  to  Leba 
non:  that  is,  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  divers  colours  refer  to  the 
various  nations  that  composed  the  Babylonian  empire. 

2.  The  Roman  army,  whose  ensigns  or  siaiidnnls  were  eagles. — Matt 
xxi  V.  28.  Wheif  sot  I  .T  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered 
together.    See  VVi.ngs. 

3.  Eagles'  Wings. — To  be  borne  on  eagles'  wings  signifies  diviiB 
miraculous  deliverance.  Who  can  pursue  the  eagle  through  the 
air,  and  take  from  him  wtiat  is  commilted  to  his  charge?  Exod, 
xix.  4.    Psal.  xci.  4.    Isa.  xl.  31.    Rev.  xii.  14 

I'Iartiikn  Vessel. —  The  Ixnly  of  man. — 2.  Cor.  I  v.  7  He  have  thiS 
trfosure  in  earllicii  vessels. 

Eartmquakk.s. — Grcf.t  revoliiiii'iis-or  chai.ges  ii:  the  political  world. — 
Joel  ii.  10.  T/ie  earth  fholl  <|'iake  liefore  ihim.  See  also  Haggai  ii. 
21.     fleh.  xii.  26. 

E>)YPT. — A  mystical  name  of  wickedness. — Kev.  \i.  8.  Their  dead 
bodies  [shall  lie]  in  the  sJrrri  if  the  great  city,  which  spiritually  ii 
called  ,^odom  and  Kgypt. 

Ei.DrvRS  (ilie  iweniy-fiiiir.)  Prebahly  such  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Pro- 
phets of  ilie  i>!d  church,  as  .-iiw  by  faith  the  day  of  redemption  and 
rejoiced;  and  who  nre  ex|irepsly  termed  Elders  {-fsr^vTifi,)  in 
Heb.  xi.  2.— Kev.  iv.  10.  The  four  and  twenty  elders /aW  dov:n  be 
fore  him  that  liceth  for  tver.  [>=ce  Denn  Woodhouse  on  Rev.  iv 
10.] 

Eves  admit  of  various  inter|irelai!i>iis,  aeconliii?  to  circumstances. 

I.  As  applied  'o  'A--  Ahnifhly,  they  denote. 

1.  His  knowledge  ri':il  jre-jfience. —  Prov.  .xv.  ."3.  His  eye  is  in  ever^ 
plrjce  to  }<ehold  C"'d  nnd  evil.     See  Psal.  xi.  4. 

2.  His  watchful  providence. — Psal.  xxxiv.  15.  The  eyes  of  the  Lord 
are  upon  the  righteous. 

II.  As  applied  lo  Jesus  Christ  Ihey  signify  his  omnipresence. — Rev.  v 
6  In  the  mitUt  of  the  elders  stood  a  lamb,  having. . . .  seven  eyes.  [See 
Dean  Woodhouse,  in  ice.] 

III.  As  applied  to  Men,  the  eyes  denote, 

1.  The  understanding,  which  is  as  it  were  the  eye  of  the  soul. — Psal 
cxix.  18.     Open^thon  mine  eyes. 

2.  A  guide  or  counseller. — Jod  xxix.  15.     /  was  eyes  to  l^e  blind. 

3.  The  whole  man. — Rev.  i.  7.  Every  eye  shall  see  him  that  is,  sl' 
men. 
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i.  Good  or  evil  desires  nvi  designs. — Deut  zxviii.  54.  His  eye  shall 
be  evil  towards  his  brother. — ver.  56.  Her  eye  shall  be  evil  towards 
the  husband  of  her  bosom,  and  towards  her  sort,  and  towards  her 
daughter.  That  is,  they  shall  furin  cruel  and  evil  designs  against 
them  to  kill,  and  even  to  eat  them.  History  confirms  thp  predic- 
tion. 


Face. 

1.  As  applied  to  God,  it  denotes  his  favour. — Dan.  ix.  17.  Cause  thy 
face  to  shine  upon  thy  sanctuary. — See  Psal.  xxxi.  16. 

2.  As  applied  to  man. 

Faces  harder  than  a  rock  (Jer.  v.  3.)  denote  unblushing,  shameless 
persons. 

Faith  (nurT.s.)  In  consequence  of  not  attending  to  the  ambiguity  of 
the  word  tthtti,-,  which  in  our  authorised  version  is  usually  trans- 
lated/aiVA,  it  has  been  applied  by  many  divines,  wherever  it  occurs, 
exclusively  to  faith  in  the  Messiah,  when  the  context  often  manifestly 
requires  it  to  be  taken  in  a  different  sense.  Faith  or  believing  then 
denotes, 

1.  Our  assenting  to  any  truth,  even  to  such  truths  as  are  known  by  the 
evidences  of  our  senses :  thus  in  John  xx.  29.  Thomas,  whom  the 
evidence  of  his  senses  had  convinced  of  the  reality  of  Christ's  re- 
surrection, is  said  to  have  believed. 

2.  A  general  disposition  of  the  mind  to  embrace  all  that  we  know  concern- 
ing God,  whether  by  reason  or  revelation  :  as  in  Heb.  xi.  6.  Without 
faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God  ;  which  expression  is  subsequent- 
ly^pplied  to  the  existenceof  God,  his  goodness  and  bounty  towards 
his  sincere  vi'orshippers. 

'  A  peculiar  assent  to  a  certain  revelation  ;  for  instance,  in  Rom.  iv. 
throughout,  and  in  other  passages  that  treat  of  Abraham's  faith,  it  is 
manifest  that  this  faith  must  be  referred  to  the  peculiar  promises 
made  to  Abraham  that  a  son  should  be  born  unto  him,  though  he 
himself  was  then  about  a  hundred  years  old,  and  Sarah,  who  was 
ninety,  was  barren. 

An  assent  given  to  the  revelation  made  to  Moses;  as  when  the 
children  of  Israel  are  said  to  have  believed  the  Lord  and  his  servant 
Moses.    (Exod.  xiv.  31.  compared  with  John  v.  45,  46.  and  ix.  28) 

\  An  assent  given  to  the  relation  made  to  the  prophets :  as  when  King 
Jehoshaphat  says  to  the  Jews  (2  Chron.  xx.  20.,)  "  Believe  in  the 
Lord  your  God,  so  shall  ye  be  established  ;  believe  his  prophets,  so 
•hall  ye  prosper."    Compare  also  Isa.  vii.  9. 

^  A  cordial  assent  to  the  Christian  revelation  or  to  some  of  its  leading 
and  fundamental  points  ;  as  in  those  passages  where  we  are  com- 
manded to  believe  in  Christ,  or  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  or  that  he 
rose  from  the  dead. 

1.  An  assent  to  future  and  invisible  things  revealed  by  God,  as  in 
Heb.  xi.  1.  where  it  is  defined  to  be  the  substaixce  of  things  hoped 
for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,  that  is,  the  giving  of  a  present 
subsistence  to  things  future,  "'hich  are  fully  expected,  and  the 
proving  and  demonstrating  or  'hings  which  are  not  seen. 

>.  The  Gospel,  as  in  Gal.  iii.  5;  <vhere  Saint  Paul  demands  of  the 
Galatians,  whether  they  received  the  Spirit  ty  the  works  of  the  law, 
or  bi/  the  hearing  of  faith  :  in  which  passage  it  is  evident  that  the 
hearing  of  faith  denotes  the  hearing  of  the  preached  Gospel ;  and  in 
this  sense  the  worti  faith  appears  to  be  used  in  all  those  parts  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  where  it  is  opposed  to  the  works  of  the  lavv. 

).  A  persuasion  that  what  we  do  is  well  pleasing  to  God:  thus  the 
meaning  of  Rom.  xiv.  23,  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin,  is,  that 
it  is  sinful  in  us  to  do  any  thing,  which  we  are  not  fully  persuaded 
is  well  pleasing  to  God,  or  at  least  permitted  by  him. 

0.  Faith  in  miracles,  that  is,  a  firm  confidence  in  Christ,  to  which,  at 
the  first  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  was  annexed  the  performance 
of  miracles:  such  was  the  faith  which  Jesus  Christ  frequently  re- 
quired of  his  disciples  and  others,  that  he  might  work  certain 
miracles  by  them  (compare  Malt.  xvii.  20.  Mark  xi.  22.  xvi.  17.  and 
Luke  xvii.  6. ;)  and  to  which  Saint  Paul  refers  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  2. 
Lastly,  faith  sometimes  signifies, 

1.  Fidelity,  or  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  duties  or  promises,  and 
so  the  Greok  word  mTii;  is  properly  rendered  in  Tit.  ii.  10. ;  as  it 
also  should  have  been  in  1  Tim.  v.  12.,  the  faith,  there  said  to  have 
been  cast  off  hy  the  younger  widows,  being  th.e\T  fidelity  to  Christ. 

Kai.ling  down,  or  prostrate,  before  another. — Submission  and  ho- 
mage.—Isa.  xiv.  14.  They  shall  fall  down  unto  thee,  and  make  sup- 
plication unto  thee.     See  also  Gen.  xxvii-  29.  xxxvii.  7,  8. 

Famii.v.— The  Church  of  God.— Eph.  iii.  15.  Of  whom  the  whole 
family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named. 

Fat. 

1.  The  most  excellent  of  every  thing.— Psal.  Ixxxi.  16.  He  should  have 
fed  them  with  the  finest  {Heh.  fat)  of  the  wheat. — Psal.  cxlvii.  14.  He 
fiUelh  thee  with  llie  finest  (tteh.fat)  of  the  wheal. 

•i  Riches.— Psal.  xxii.  29.  All  the  fat  upon  earth.— Jer.  v.  28.  They 
are  waxen  fat. 

Kathf.r. 

1  God,  whose  children  we  all  are  by  creation  and  redemption. — Mai. 
i.  6.  If  I  be  a  father,  where  is  mine  honour  ? — Mai.  ii.  10.  Have  u:e 
not  all  one  Father?  Hath  not  one  God  created  us?  See  Jer.  xxxi. 
9. 

t  Father  of  any  thing;  that  is,  the  author,  cause,  or  source  of  it.— 
John  viii.  44.  When  he  (Satan)  speakelh  a  lie  .  .  .  he  is  the  father  of 
ii. — James  i.  17.  The  Father  of  lights  ;  the  source  of  spiritual  arid 
coporeal  light. 

J  Example,  pattern,  or  prototype. — John  viii.  44.  Ye  are  of  your 
ittthni.  the  devil ;  ye  follow  the  example  of  Satan,  so  that  he  may  be 
sri>i)i  rly  co'lcd  your  father,  and  ye  his  children. 


Field.    The  World.— Matt.  xiii.  38. 
Fire. 

1.  With  such  adjuncts  as  denote  that  it  is  not  put  for  light  itsigmtlw 
destruction  or  torment,  great  sickness,  war,  and  its  dismal  effects. — 
Isa.  xiii.  25.  It  hath  set  him  on  fire. — Isa.  Ixvi.  15.  The  Lord  toiU 
come  with  fire.    See  Ezek.  xxii.  20—22. 

2.  Burning  fire. — ^The  wrath  of  God. — Ezek.  xxii.  31.  /  hate  con- 
sumed them  with  the  fire  of  my  wrath. 

3.  Afflictions,  or  persecution. — [^^a.  xxiv.  15.  Glorify  ye  the  hoKD  God 
in  the  fires. 

4.  Coals  of  fire  proceeding  out  of  the  mouth  of  God  or  from  his 
countenance,  denote  his  anger. — Psal.  xviii.  8.  12,  13. 

Firmament.    See  IIeave.ns. 
Flesh  (or  Meat.) 

1.  The  riches,  goods,  or  possessions  of  any  person  conquered,  oppreii 
sed,  or  slain,  as  the  case  may  be. — Psal.  Ixxiv.  14.  Thou  hreakesl 
the  heads  of  leviathan  in  pieces  (didst  destroy  the  power  of  Pharaoh 
and  his  princes,)  [and]  gavesl  him  [to  be]  meat  to  the  people  inhabiting 
the  wilderness:  that  is,  didst  enrich  the  Israelites  with  their 
spoils. — Isa.  xvii.  4.  The  fatness  of  Ids  flesh  shall  be  made  lean.  See 
also  Mic.  iii.  2,  3.  and  Zech.  xi.  9.  16. ;  in  all  which  places  the  Tar 
gum  explaina  flesh  by  riches  and  substance. 

2.  To  devour  much  flesh,  is  to  conquer  and  spoil  many  enemies  of  their 
lands  and  possessions.  In  Dan.  vii.  5.  this  expression  is  used  to  de 
note  the  cruelty  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  many  of  whose  sove 
reigns  were  more  like  ferocious  bears  than  men.  Instances  of  their 
cruelty  abound  in  almost  all  the  historians  who  have  written  of 
their  affairs. 

3.  Weak,  mortal  man. — Isa.  xl  6.     All  flesh  is  grass. 

4.  The  exterior  of  man  ;  viz. 

(1.)  External  actions,  as  circumcision,  the  choice  of  fijod,  &c.  in 
which  the  body  is  the  part  chiefly  afiected. — Rnm.  iv.  1.  What  shall 
we  say  then,  that  Abraham  our  father  hath  found,  as  pertaining  to  the 
flesh  ?  i.  e.  so  far  as  regards  external  actions. — 1  Cor.  x.  18.  Behold 
Israel  after  the  flesh  ;  /.  e  as  it  respects  the  external  performance  of 
their  religious  riles. — Gal.  iii.  2 ....  Are  ye  now  made  perfect  by  Oie 
flesh?  will  ye  turn  again  to  mere  external  ceremonies? 
(2.)  External  appearance,  condition,  circumstances,  character  &c. — 
John  vi.  63.  The  flesh  profiieth  nothing. — 2.  Cor.  v.  16.  We  knmo 
no     an  after  the  flesh. 

Floo^ —Extreme  danger. — ^Psal.  Ixix.  15.  Let  not  the  water-Qood 
overflow  me.    See  River. 

Food.     See  Bread. 

Forehead. — A  public  profession  or  appearance  before  men. — An 
tiently, slaves  were  stigmilised  in  their  forehead  with  their  master's 
mark;  hence  to  be  sealed  in  the  forehead  (Rev.  vii.  3.,)  and  to  ftave 
a  mark  in  the  forehead  (Rev.  xiii.  16.  &c.,)  is  to  make  a  public  pro 
fession  of  belonging  to  the  person  whose  mark  is  said  to  bo  re 
ceived. 

Four.    See  Numbers. 

Forest  of  the  South-field.     See  South-field. 

Fornication. —  All  those  carnal  impurities,  which  were  common 
among  the  heathens,  and  even  formed  a  part  of  their  sacred  ritee. 
Rev.  ii.  20.  Thon  sufferest  that  woman  Jezebel.. . .  to  seduce  my  ser 
vants  to  commit  f  )rnification. 

Fortress. — See  Towers. 

Fox. — A  cunning,  deceitful  person. — Luke  xiii.  32  Go,  tell  thai  fox. — 
Ezek.  xiii.  4.     Thy  prophets  are  like  the  foxes  in  the  deserts. 

Fruit. 

1.  The  consequences  of  »n  action.  Prov  i.  31.  They  shall  eat  the  frmt- 
af  their  own  ways. 

2.  Good  works — Psal.  i.  3,    He  (the  pious  man)  bringelh  fhrth 

his  fruit  in  his  season. — Matt.  iii.  8.     Bring  forth  fruits  meet  ftr  re- 
pentance. 

Furxace. 

1.  A  place  of  great  aflliction. — Deut.  'v.  20.  The  Lord  Ja?/« . .  broug/U 
you  forth  out  of  the  iron  furnacp,  out  of  Egypt. 

2.  Such  afHictions  as  God  seivls  tor  the  amendment  and  corref  tion  of 
men. — Jer.  ix.  7.  I  v<ill  melt  them,  and  try  them,  that  is  in  the 
furnace  of  affliction. 


G,»rmeivts. 

1.  White  garments  were  not  only  the  emblem  of  purity  and  being  in 
the  favour  of  God  (Psal.  Ii.  7.  Isa.  i.  18.,)  but  also,  as  being  worn 
on  festival  days,  were  tokens  of  joy  and  pleasure.  (Isa.  Iii.  1  Ixi. 
10.)  Kings  and  princes  likewise  were  arrayed  in  white  garment* 
of  fine  linen.  (Gen.  xli.  42.  1  Chron.  xv.  27.  Luke  xvi.  19)  Hence, 
to  walk  or  fie  clothed  in  while,  signifies  to  be  prosperous,  successful, 
and  victorious,  to  he  holv,  happv,  honoured,  and  rewarded. — Rev. 

iii.  4,  5.     They  shall  walk  in  white The  same  shall  be  clothed 

in  white  raiment. 

2.  Souls. — Rev.  iii.  4.  Thou  hast  a  few  names  in  Sardis  uhtch  have 
not  defiled  their  garments. — The  Hebrews  considered  holiness  as  the 
garb  of  the  soul,  and  evil  actions  as  stains  or  spots  upon  this  garb. 

Gates. 

1.  Gates  of  the  daughter  of  Si„n.  The  ordin.onces  of  .lehovah,  hy 
which  the  soul  is  helped  forward  in  the  way  of  salvation.— Psal.  ix. 
14.  That  I  may  show  forth  all  thy  praise  in  the  gates  of  the  daughter 
of  Si  on. 

2.  Gates  of  Death. 

Imminent  danger  of  death. — Psal.  ix.  1"      Have  mercy  upon  me,  0 

Lord thou  that  deliverest  me  Jrom  the  gates  of  death.     "  The 

Hebrew  poets  supposed  the  lower  world,  or  regioi.  of  death,  to  have 
gates.    Thus  it  is  said  in  Job  xxxviii.  17.     Have  the  gates  of  deatl? 
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been  open&l  unto  thee?  or  hist  thou  seen  the  doort  'if  the  nhaJnw  of 
death  f — King  Hezekiah,  in  his  hymn  of  thanksgiving  fijr  his  re- 
covery, (Isa.  xxxviii.  10.)  sings  :  I  shall  go  to  the  gates  of  the  grave." 
IBurder's  Oriental  Lilcrainre,  vol.  ii.  p.  11.  The  same  image  is 
bund  among  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets.  Ibid.  p.  12.  Dr.  Good's 
Translation  of  Job,  p.  452.] 
1  Security.— (Ilecaiise  gate.s  are  a  security  to  a  fortress  or  city.) — Pwal. 
cxlvii.  13.  lie  hath  strengthened  the  hits  ot' thy  galea.  Thatis.God 
has  given  Jerusalem  security,  and  put  it  out  of  danger.  So,  in  Job 
XTXviii  10.,  the  setting  of  /jars  and  gates  against  the  sea,  means  the 
securing  of  the  earth  against  its  inroads.  The  decree,  there  alluded 
to,  as  imposed  by  the  Almighty  upon  the  ocean,  is  that  wonderful 
law  cf  gravation  m  (luids,  by  which,  all  the  parLs  of  them  exerting 
an  equal  pre.ssure  upon  one  another,  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole 
is  maintained. 
GiRDt.E. — The  eastern  people,  wearing  long  and  loose  garments,  were 
unfit  for  action  or  business  of  any  kind,  without  girding  their  clothes 
ab(iul  ihem.  A  girdle  therelitre  denotes  strength  and  activity  ;  and 
to  unloose  it  is  to  deprive  a  [wrson  of  strength,  to  render  him  unfit 
for  action. — Isa.  v.  27.  A'o?-  .-hall  the  gmlle  qjf  Iheir  loins  he  loo.sed. — 
fsa.  xlv.  1.  /  will  loose  the  loins  of  king«  to  open  before  him  (Cyrus) 
the  two-leaved  gales. 

(iOLD. 

1.  Good  men  bearing  trouble,  as  gold  bears  the  fire. — Job  xxiii.  10. 
When  he  hath  tried  me,  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold. 

"i.  Such  faith  and  virtue  us  will  enable  its  possessor  to  stand  a  fiery 
tr.al. — Itev.  iii.  18.  /  counsel  thee  la  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the 
Jire. — See  Imauk. 

Grapks. — Fruits  of  righteousness. — lea.  v.  2.  He  looked  that  it  should 
firing  forth  grapes,  and  it  brought  forth  wild  grapes. 

Gkass. — The  common  people,  or  mankind  in  general. — Isa.  xl.  6,  7. 
All  flesh  is  grass ;  that  is,  weak  and  imjwtent  as  grass. 

Gkound. — The  heart  of  man. — Luke  viii.  15.  That  on  the  good 
ground,  are  they  which,  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  having  heard 
the  word,  keep  it. 

(iKowrif  of  plants. 

1.  Resurrection  and  glorification. — Hos.  xiv.  7.  They  that  dwell  under 
Am  shadow  shall  return  ;  they  shall  revive  as  the  corn  ;  they  shall 
grow  as  the  vine. — John  xii.  24.  Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the 
ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone  ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much 
fruit.     See  also  Isa.  Ixvi.  14.  and  1  Cor.  xv.  36 — 44. 

i.  Growth  in  grace. — Isa.  Iv.  10,  11.  For  as  the  rain  cometh  down, 
and  the  snow  from  heaven  and  returneth  not  thither,  but  watereth  the 
earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  to  the 
.sower,  and  bread  to  the  eater  ; — so  shall  my  word  be. 


Hail. 

1.  The  devastations  made  by  the  inroads  of  enemies. — Isa.  xxviii.  2. 
The  Lord  hath  a  mighty  and  a  strong  one  [which]  as  a  tempest  of 
hail shall  cast  down  to  the  earth  with  the  hand. — Under  this  re- 
semblance the  pmphet  represents  the  utter  desiriiction  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  ten  tribes,  which  afterwards  was  accomplished  by  Shal- 
maneser.    Compare  Isa.  xxxii.  19.    V.7.ek.  xiii.  11.  13. 

2.  Hail  and  fire. — The  calamities  of  war,  with  all  iheir  horrors. — Rev. 
viii.  7.     There  followed  hail  and  fire  mingled  with  blood. 

Hair. 

1.  Grey  hairs. — Decay  of  natural  strength,  and  tendency  to  dissolu- 
tion.— Hos.  vii.  9.  Grey  hairs  are  here  and  there  upon  him,  and  he 
hnoweth  it  not. 

i.  Shaving  the  head,  the  hair  of  the  u  et  and  of  the  beard,  with  a 
razor  hired  (the  king  of  Assyria),  in  Isa.  vii.  20.  signifies  the  troubles, 
slaughter,  and  destruction  that  were  to  be  brought  upon  the  Jews 
by  the  .\ssvrian  king  and  his  armies. 

Hand. — Power  and  strength. 

I  Right  hand. — Great  protection  and  favour. — Psal.  xviii.  35.  Thy 
right  hand  hath  holden  me  up. 

t  Laying  the  right  hand  upon  a  person.  The  conveyance  of  bless- 
ings— strength — power,  and  authority.  Thus  Jacob  conveyed  bless- 
ings to  the  two  sons  of  Joseph.  (Gen.  xlviii  20.)  The  hand  that 
touched  the  prophet  Daniel  (x.  10.)  strengthened  him;  and  Moses 
by  laying  his  richt  hand  up;)n  Joshua  (\umb.  xxvii.  18),  delegated, 
a  portion  of  his  auihority  to  him. 

Iland  of  God  upon  a  prophet. — The  immediate  operation  of  God  or 
'li.-!  Holv  Spirit  upon  a  prophet. — Ezek  viii.  1.  'Phe  hand  of  the 
Luno  God  fell  upon  me.  Compare  1  Kin?s  xviii.  4(>.  2  Kings  iii. 
1.5. 

II  VRVKsr. 

1  Some  destroying  .judgment,  by  which  people  fall  as  corn  by  the 
si-\-;he. — Joel  iii.  13.     I'ui  ye  in  the  sickle,  for  ih"  harvest  is  ripe. 

2  The  end  of  the  world.— 'dnll.  xiii.  39. 
Hemj. 

1  The  superior  part  or  governing  principle. — Isa.  i.  5.  The  whole 
nead  ts  sick. — D.m.  ii.  38.  Thou  art  this  head  of  gold. — Isa.  vii.  8, 
9.  The  head  (that  is,  the  sovereign,)  of  Damascus  is  Rezin ;  and 
the  head  of  Samaria  is  Remaliah's  son  ;  that  is,  Pekah  king  of 
Israel. 

?■  Heads  of  a  people. — Princes  or  magistrates. — Isa.  xxix.  10.  The 
prophets  and  i/nur  bends  (marginal  rendering)  hath  he  covered. — 
iMicah  iii  1.  9.  H.  f{far,  O  heads  of  Jaco!),  and  ye  princes  of  the 
house  of  Israel The  heads  judge  for  reu>ard. 

j  When  a  body  politic  is  represented  under  the  symbol  of  an  animal, 
and  is  considered  as  one  body,  the  head  of  it,  by  the  rule  of  analogy, 
i.s  lis  canita'  citv.— Isa.  vii.  8.  9.     The  head  of  Si/ria  is  Damas- 
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cus .And  the  head  of  Ephraim  (that  is.  of  the  kingdom  of 

Israel,)  is  Samaria. 

Hkat.  (Scorching.)— Trouble  and  persecution. — Matt.  xiii.  6  il 
When  the  sun  was  up,  they  were  scorched,  and  because  they  had  not 

root,   they   withered  away When   tribulation   or   persecution 

ariseth  because  of  the  word,  by  and  by  he  is  offendetl. 

Heavens. 

1.  The  Divine  Power  ruiing  over  the  world. — Dan.  iv.  2G After 

that  thou  shalt  know  that  the  heavens  do  rule. 

2.  God. — Matt.  xxi.  25.  The  liaptism  of  John,  wttence  was  it?  From 
heaven  or  of  men  ?  &c. — Luke  xv.  18.  I  haw  sinned  against  hea 
ven,  and  before  thee.     See  also  verse  21. 

3.  Heaven  and  earth. — A  political  universe. — Isa.  Ii.  16.  That  Imay 
plant  the  heavens,  an(i  lay  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  say  unto 
Sion,  "  Thou  art  my  people."  That  is,  that  I  mighi  make  those  who 
were  but  scattered  persons  and  slaves  in  Egypt  before,  a  kingdom 
and  polity,  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws  and  magistrates.  See 
Ddok,  1. 

Hem,. 

1.  Utter  destruction,  a  total  overthrow. — Isa.  xiv.  15.  Matt.  xi.  23. 
'ITtou  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell. 

2.  The  general  receptacle  of  the  dead,  the  place  of  departed  souls 
Rev.  i.  18. — /  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death. 

HEL.MET.— Salvation.— Eph.  vi.  17.  1.  Thesa.  v.  8. 

Hills.    See  Mou.ntains. 

Hireling.     A  false  minister  who  careth  not  for  the  sheep. — John  v 

12,  13.    He  that  is  an  hireling,  whose  own  the  sheep  are  not Jlee*A, 

because  he  is  an  hireling,  and  careth  not  for  the  sheep. 

Hope. 

1.  The  object  of  hope  ;  i.  c.  future  felicity.  Rom.  viii.  24.  Gal.  v.  5 
Col.  i.  5.  2.  Thess.  ii.  16. 

2.  The  author  or  source  of  hope. — 1  Tim.  i.  L — Jesus  Christ,  our 
hope. — Col.  i.  27.     Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory. 

3.  Confidence,  security. — Acts  li.  26.     My  flesh  shall  rest  in  hope. 
Horn. 

1.  Regal  power,  or  monarchy.— Jer.  xlviii.  25.  The  horn  rf  Moab  is 
cut  off.  In  Zech.  i.  18.  21.  and  Dan.  viii.  20—22.  Xhefour  horns  are 
the  (bur  great  monarchies,  each  of  which  had  subdued  the  Jews 

2.  Horns  of  an  altar. — The  Divine  protection. — Amos  iii.  14.  The 
horns  of'^the  altar  shall  be  cut  off  and  fall  to  the  ground.  That  is, 
there  shall  be  no  more  atonements  made  upon  the  aliar.  The 
asylum  or  sanctuary  thereof  shall  not  stand.  Antiently,  both  among 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  an  altar  was  an  asylum  or  sanctuary  for  such 
persons  as  fled  to  it  for  refuge. 

3.  Strength,  glory,  and  power. — Horns  (it  is  well  known)  are  emblems 
of  these  qualities  bolh  in  sacred  and  profane  writers,  because  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  horned  animals  consist  in  their  horns.  By 
the  seven  horns,  attributed  to  the  Lamb,  (in  Rev.  v  6.)  is  signified 
that  universal  power  which  our  Lord  obtained,  when,  suffering 
death  under  the  form  of  an  innocent  victim,  he  thereby  vanquished 
the  formidable  enemy  of  man.  All  power,  said  he  to  his  disciples 
immediately  after  this  conflict,  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
(Matt,  xxviii.  18.) 

4.  Horn  of  Salvation. — A  mighty  and  glorious  Saviour,  or  Deliverer.— 
Psal.  xviii.  2.  The  Lord  is . . .  the  horn  of  my  salvation.  See  Luk( 
i.  69. 

Horse. 

1.  The  symbol  of  war  and  conquest. — God  hath  made  Judah  as  hii 
goodly  horse  in  the  battle.     That  is.  He  will  make  them  conquero 
over  his  enemies,  glorious  and  successful. 

2.  More  particularly  o{ speedy  conquest.— Joel  ii.  4.     The  appearance 
of  them  is  as  the  appearance  of  horses  ;  and  as  horsemen  so  shall  the 
run. — Hab.  i.  8.     Their  horses  are  swifter  than  leopards. — Jer.  iv 

13.  His  horses  are  swifter  than  eagles. 

3.  White  being  the  symbol  of  joy,  felicity,  and  prosperity,  and  whil^ 
horses,  being  used  by  victors  on  iheir  days  of  triumph,  are  the  sj-ra 
bol  of  certain  victory  and  great  triumph  upon  that  account. — Rev 
vi.  2.  /  saw,  and  behold  a  while  horse  ;  and  he  that  sat  on  him . . . 
v>ent  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.    See  also  Black. 

House. 

1.  The  Church  of  God.— 1  Tim.  iii.  15.  The  House  of  God,  which  is 
the  church  of  the  living  God.     See  Heb.  iii.  6 

2.  The  body  of  man. — 2  Cor.  v.  1.  If  our  earthly  house  of  [thisi 
tabernacle  were  dissolved. 

Hunger  and  Thirst. — The  appeiiics  of  the  spirit  after  righteous- 
ness.— Luke  i.  53.  He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things. — 
Matt.  V.  6.  Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  aftei 
righteousness, /or  they  shall  be  filled. — Psal.  xiii.  2.  My  soul  thirst- 
elh  for  God. 


Idol. — Idolatry. — Any  thing  too  much,  and  sinfully  indulged. — 1 

John  V.  21.     Keep  yourself  from  idols. — Col.  iii.  5.     Covetousness 

which  is  idolatry. 
Lmage  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron. — The  four  great  monarchies  or 

kingdoms  of  the  world. — Dan.  ii.  31 — 45.    Compare  p.  207.  of  thi« 

volume. 
Incbnse.— Prayer,  or  the  devotion  of  the  heart  in  offering  up  prayer 

to  God. — Psal.  cxli.  2.     Let  my  prayer  be  set  before  thee  as  incense. — 

Rev.  V.  8.     Golden  vials  full  of  incense,  which  are  the  prayers  of 

Oie  saints.    See  also  Luke  i.  10. 
Infir.mities  of  tl.e  Body. — All  the  distempers  and  weaknesses  of  the 

mind. — Matt.  viii.  17.     Himself  wok  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our 

sicknesses.     Compare  Isa.  liii.  4.  and  xxxv.  5.  fV 
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Isle — Island. — Any  place  or  country  to  which  the  Hebrews  went  by 
sea. — Gen.  x.  5.  By  these  ivere  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  divided  in 
their  lands  ;  that  is,  Europe. — In  Isa.  xx.  6.  This  isle  means  Ethio- 
pia, whither  the  Hebrews  went  by  sea  from  Ezion-geber.  And  in 
Isa.  xxiii.  2.  6.,  the  inhabitants  of  the  isle  are  the  Tyrians. 


Ierusalem. 

I  The  earthly  Jerusalem. — A  sign,  earnest,  and  pattern  of  the  heaven- 

.y  Jerusalem. — Rev.  iii.  12.    Him  that  overcometh /  will  write 

upon  him  the  name  of  my  God,  and  the  name  of  the  city  of  my  God 
^which  is]  new  Jerusalem. — "The  numerous  prophecies,  foretelling 
great  and  everlasting  glory  to  Jerusalem,  have  not  been  fulfilled  in 
the  literal  Jerusalem  ;  nor  can  be  so  fulfilled,  without  contradicting 
other  predictions,  especially  those  of  our  Lord  which  have  de- 
nounced its  ruin.  They  remain,  therefore,  to  be  fulfilled  in  a 
spiritual  sense  ;  in  that  sense  which  Saint  Paul  points  out  to  us, 
when  in  opposition  to  Jerusalem  that  now  is,  and  is  in  bondage  with 
her  children,  he  presents  to  our  view,  Jerusalem  which  is  above, 
which  is  the  mother  of  us  all.  (Gal.  iv.  24 — 26.)  This  is  the  city 
which  Abraham  looked  to;  a  building  not  made  with  hands,  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God  (Heb.  xi.  10 — 16.  xii.  22 — 24.  xiii.  14.) ; 
even  the  heavenly  Jerusalem."  [Dean  Woodhouse  on  Rev.  iii. 
12.] 

2.  Jerusalem  that  now  is  (Gal.  iv.  25.) ;  the  Jewish  or  Mosiac  dispen- 
sation. 

3  Jerusalem  that  is  above  (Gal.  iv.  26.),  the  celestial  Jerusalem,  i.  e. 
the  Christian  dispensation,  which  will  be  perfected  in  splendour 
and  majesty,  when  Christ  shall  descend  to  judge  the  world. 

Iezgbel. — A  woman  of  great  rank  and  influence  at  Thyatira,  who 
seduced  the  Christians  to  intermix  idolatry  and  heathen  impurities 
with  their  religion. — Rev.  ii.  20.  /  have  a  few  things  against  thee, 
because  thou  hast  suffered  thai  woman  Jezebel,  which  calteth  hersdlf 
a  prophetess,  to  teach  and  to  seduce  my  servants  to  commit  fornication, 
and  to  eat  thijigs  offered  unto  idols. — Instead  of  that  woman  Jeze- 
bel— T>)v  yuvxiiix.  ii(^xiiyi\ — many  excellent  manuscripts,  and  almost 
all  the  ancient  versions,  read  r„v  yuvxiKx  o-ou  Is^kiSiix,  thy  wife  Jeze- 
bel; which  reading  asserts  that  this  bad  woman  was  the  wife  of  the 
bishop  or  angel  of  that  church ;  whose  criminality  in  suffering  her 
was,  therefore,  the  greater.  She  called  herself  a  prophetess,  that  is, 
set  up  for  a  teacher  ;  and  taught  the  Christians  that  fornication  and 
eating  things  offered  to  idols  were  matters  of  indifference,  and  thus 
they  were  seduced  from  the  truth.  [Dean  Woodhouse  and  Dr.  A. 
Clarke,  on  Rev.  ii.  20.] 


Keys. 

1.  Power,  authority. — Rev.  i.  18.  /. .  ..have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of 
death  ;  that  is,  power  and  authority  over  life,  death,  and  the  grave. 
Compare  Rev.  iii.  7.  and  Isa.  xxii.  22. — The  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  in  Matt.  xvi.  19.,  signify  the  power  to  admit  into  that  state, 
and  to  confer  the  graces  and  benefits  thereof 
The  key  of  knowledge,  in  Luke  xi.  52.,  is  the  power  or  mean  of  at- 
taining knowledge. 

KiNE  of  Bashan.    (Amos  iv.  1.)     The  luxurious  matrons  of  Israel. 

King. — God,  the  King  of  kings,  and  origin  of  all  authority  and  power. 
See  Matt.  xxii.  2.    Rev.  xvii.  14. 


Labodrer. — The  minister  who  serves  under  God  in  his  husbandry. — 
Matt.  ix.  37,  38.  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers 
are  few.  Pray  ye,  therefore,  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  will  send 
forth  labourers  into  this  harvest.— 1  Cor.  iii.  9.  We  are  labourers 
together  with  God. 

Lamb. — The  Messiah,  suffering  for  the  sins  of  the  world. — John  i.  29. 
Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. — Rev. 
V.  12.    Worthy  is  tlie  Lamb  that  was  slain. 

Lamp. 

1.  Direction  or  support.— 2  Sam.  xxii.  17.  Thai  thou  quench  not  the 
light  (Heb.  lamp)  of  Israel. 

2.  A  Christian  church. — Rev.  i.  12.  The  seven  golden  lamps  (incor- 
rectly rendered  eandlesticks  in  our  version)  are  the  seven  churches 
of  Christ  (Rev.  i.  20.),  represented  as  golden,  to  show  how  precious 
they  are  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Leaven. — Corrupt  doctrine  and  corrupt  practices. — Matt.  xvi.  6.  Luke 
xii.  1.  Mark  viii.  15.  Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  which  is  hypocrist/. — 1  Cor.  v.  6 — 8.  Know  ye  not  that  a 
little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump  ?     Purge,  therefore,  the  old 

leaven,  that  ye  may  be  a  new  lump Let  us  keep  the  feast,  not 

with  old  leaven,  neither  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness, 
hut  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth. 

Leaves. — Words,  the  service  of  the  lips,  as  distinguished  from  the 
fruits  of  good  worlis.— Psal.  i.  3.     His  leaf  also  shall  not  wither. 

Lebanon. — Zech.  xi.  1.  Open  thy  doors,  O  Lebanon  ;  i.  e.  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  the  stately  buildings  of  which  were  compared  to  the 
cedars  of  the  forests  of  Lebanon. 

Legion. — Any  great  number. — Matt.  xxvi.  53.  Moi-e  than  twelve 
legions  of  angels. 

Leopard. 

1.  A  swift,  powerful,  and  rapacious  enemy. — ^Dan.  vii.  6.  1  beheld, 
and  to,  another  like  a  leopard,  i.  e.  Alexander,  falsely  named  the 

XJreat,  whose  rapid  conquests  are  well  characterised  by  this  sym- 

2.  Men  of  fierce,  untractable,  and  cruel  disposition. — Isa.  xi.  6.  7%e 
leopard  shaU  he  down  with  the  hid. 


Life. 

1.  Immortality.— Psal.  xvi.  11.     Thou  will  show  me  the  path  oj  life. 
Psal.  XXX  vi  9.     With  thee  is  the  fountain  o/"life. 

2.  Christ,  the  fountain  of  natural,  spiritual,  and  eternal  life. — John  l 
4.  In  him  VMS  life. — John  xi.  25.  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life. — Col.  iii.  4.     When  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  which  points  out  the  way  of  life. — John 
vi.  63.  The  words  that  1  speak  unto  you,  they  are  life.  See  Treb 
of  Life. 

Light. 

1.  Joy,  comfort,  and  felicity. — Esther  viii.  16.  The  Jews  had  light  and 
gladness,  and  joy,  and  honour. — Psal.  xcvii.  11.  Light  is  sown  fer 
the  righteciis. — Psal.  cxii.  4.  Unto  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in 
the  darkness ;  that  is,  in  affliction. 

2.  T.hat  which  enlightens  the  mind  :  instruction,  doctrines,  &c.,  which 
illuminates  and  fills  the  mind  with  higher  and  more  perfect  know- 
ledge ;  so  that  men  are  led  to  adopt  a  new  and  belter  mode  of 
thinking,  feeling,  judging,  and  acting,  and  to  entertain  nobler 
views  and  higher  hopes.  1  Thess.  v.  5.  Eph.  v.  8.  Children  (or 
sons)  of  the  light;  that  is,  those  who  have  been  enlightened. 

3.  The  author  of  moral  light,  a  moral  teacher. — Ye  are  the  light  of  the 
world. — John  v.  35.  He  was  a  burning  and  shining  light ;  i.  e.  a 
distinguished  and  most  zealous  teacher  of  the  mysteries  of  the  king 
dom  of  heaven. 

Lion. 

1.  An  emblem  of  fortitude  and  strength. — Rev.  v.  5.  The  Lion  of  tht 
tribe  of  Judah,  means  Jesus  Christ,  who  sprang  from  this  tribe,  of 
which  a  lion  was  the  emblem. 

2.  The  lion  is  seldom  taken  in  an  ill  sense,  except  when  his  mouth  or 
rapacity  is  in  view. — Psal.  xxii.  13.  They  gaped  upon  me  with  their 
mnuths  as  a  ravening  and  a  roaring  lion.    See  also  1  Pet.  v.  8. 

LoctrsTS. — Antichristian  corrupters  of  the  Gospel. — Rev.  ix.  3.  There 
came  out  of  the  smoke  locusts  upon  the  earth.  Dean  Woodhouse  re- 
fers them  to  the  Gnostic  heretics  ;  but  most  other  commentators  to 
the  overwhelming  forces  of  Mohammed. 

Loins. — Gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind  :  hold  your  minds  in  a  state 
of  constant  preparation  and  expectation.  The  metaphor  is  derived 
from  the  customs  of  the  Orientals  :  who,  when  they  wish  to  apply 
themselves  to  any  Ijusiness  requiring  exertion,  are  obliged  to  bind 
their  long  flowing  garments  closely  around  them. 


Mammon  of  unrighteousness. — Luke  xvi.  9.  Worldly  riches.  Mammon 

was  the  Syrian  god  of  riches. 
Manna. 

1.  The  bread  of  life.    John  vi.  26—50. 

2.  Hidden  manna. — The  inefl[able  joys  of  immortality  — Rev.  ii.  17 
To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna. 

Meat.    See  Flesh. 
Moon. 

1.  The  Church. — Song  of  Sol.  vi.  10.     Fair  as  the  moon. 

2.  The  Mosaic  dispensation.— Rev.  xii.  1.  The  moon  under  her  feet 
See  Sun,  3. 

Mountian. 

1.  High  mountains  and  lofty  hills  denote  kingdoms,  republics,  states, 

and  cities. — Isa.  ii.  12,  14.     The  day  of  the  Lord  shall  be upon 

all  the  high  mountains.    In  Jer.  Ii.  25.  the  destroying  mountain  means 
the  Babylonish  nation. 

2.  Mountain  of  the  Lord's  House. — The  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. — 
Isa.  ii.  2.  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the  mountain  o5 
the  IjOrd's  House  shall  be  established  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain*, 
and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall  Jlow  unto  it 
Sec  Isa.  xi.  9.  and  Dan.  ii.  35.  45. 

3.  An  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  Isa.  xl.  4. 
Mystkry. 

1 .  A  secret,  something  that  is  hidden,  not  fully  manifest,  not  published 
to  the  world,  though,  perhaps,  communicated  to  a  select  number 
In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  2.  Thess.  ii.  7.  where  Saint  Paul,  speaking 
of  the  Antichristian  spirit,  says,  "  The  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  al- 
ready work."  The  spirit  of  Antichrist  has  begun  to  operate,  but  the 
operation  is  latent  and  unperceived.  In  this  sense  also  the  same 
spostle  applies  the  words  "  mystery,"  and  "mystery  of  Christ,"  in  a 
peculiar  manner  to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  (Eph.  iii.  3—9.) 
"  which  in  other  generations  was  not  made  known  to  the  sons  of  men. 
as  it  is  now  revealed  to  his  holy  apostles  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit, 
that  the  Gentiles  should  be  feUotu-heirs  and  of  the  same  body  (namely 
with  the  Jews),  and  partakers  of  his  promise  in  Christ  by  the  GospeV 
Compare  also  Rom.  xvi.  25,  26.  Eph.  i.  9.  iii.  9.  vi.  19.  Col.  i.  26. 
27. 

2.  "  A  spiritual  truth  couched  under  an  external  representation  or 
simiUtude,  and  concealed  or  hidden  thereby,  unless  some  explana 
tion  be  given."  To  this  import  of  the  word  our  Saviour  probably 
alluded  when  he  said  to  his  disciples,  To  you  it  is  given  to  know  the 
mystery  of  the  kingdom  of  Gnd  ;  but,  to  them  that  are  without,  all 
these  things  are  done  in  'parables.  (Mark  iv.  11.)  The  secret  was 
disclosed  to  the  apostles,  who  obtained  the  spiritual  sense  of  the 
similitude,  while  the  multitude  amused  themselves  with  the  para- 
ble, and  sought  no  further.  In  this  sense,  mystery  is  used  in  the 
following  passages  of  the  New  Testament  .—Rev.  i.  20.  Tht 
mystery,  that  is,  the  spiritual  meaning,  «y■^'..  sn-m  slars.~T/ie  seven 
stars  are  the  angels  of  the  ."even  churches  .  »nd  the  seven  rannlssticks 
are  the  seven  churches.  Again,  xvii.  5.  And  upon  her  forehead  a  name 
written  Mystery,  Babylon  the  Great,  that  is,  Babylon  in  a  mystical 
sense,  the  mother  of  idolatry  and  abominations  ;  and,  in  verse  7.    .i 

-  toiU  tell  thee  the  mystery,  or  spiritual  signification,  of  the  woman,  and 
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^  the  btasl  Ihat  carrielh  her,  &c.  In  this  sense  likewise  the  word 
mi/sUTi/  is  to  be  understood  in  Eph.  v.  32. 

i  "  Some  sacred  thing,  hidden  or  secret,  which  is  naturally  unknowTi 
to  human  reason,  and  is  only  known  by  the  revelation  of  God." 
Thus,  in  1  Tim.  iii.  IG.  we  read — yVithout  controversy  great  is  the 
mystery  of  galline.is :  God  was  manifest  in  the  Jlesh,  Justified  in  the 
Spirit,  seen  of  angdx,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the 
world,  received  up  into  glory.  "  The  mystery  of  godlines-s,  or  of  true 
religion,  consislii  in  the  several  particulars  here  mentioned  by  the 
apostle — particulars,  indeed,  which  it  would  never  have  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  (1  Cor.  ii.  9.),  had  not  God  accomplished 
them  in  fact,  and  published  them  by  the  preaching  of  his  Gospel ; 
but  which,  I)eing  thus  manifested,  aro  intelligible  as  fads  to  the 
meanest  undersliinding."  So  in  I  Cor.  xiii.  2.  the  understanding  of 
all  mysteries  denote  the  understanding  of  all  the  revealed  truths 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which  in  1  Tim.  iii.  9.  ore  called  the  mys- 
tery of  faith,  aiid  of  vvhicli,  in  1  Cor.  iv.  1.,  the  apostles  are  calfed 
stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God. 

f.  Tlie  wori.1  mu-^tery  is  used  in  reference  to  things  or  doctrines  which 
remain  wholly  or  in  part  incomprehensible,  or  above  reason,  after 
they  are  revealed.  Surharo  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  that  all  shall  not  die  ut  the  last  day.  but  that  all  shall  be 
changed  (1  Cor.  xv.  51.),  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  &c.  This  is  the  ordinary  or  theological 
sense  of  the  word  mystery  :  it  does  not  imply  any  thing  contrary  to 
re  I  son,  nor  utterly  unknown  as  to  its  being;  but  it  signifies  a  mat- 
ter, of  whose  existence  we  have  clear  evidence  in  the  Scriptures, 
although  the  mode  of  such  existence  is  incomprehensible,  or  above 
our  reason.  (Schleusner's  and  I'arkhurst's  Greek  Lexicons  to  the 
New  Testament,  voce  Mu,-.ip.(;. .  Dr.  Campbell's  Translation  of  the 
Four  Gospels,  vol.  i.  pp.  298 — 30G.  See  also  J  G.  Pfoiffer's  Instit. 
Ilerra.  Sac.  pp.  701 — 724.) 

Naked. — Destitute  of  the  image  of  God  ;  not  clothed  with  the  gar- 
ment of  holiness  and  purity. — Rev.  iii.  17.  And  hnowest  not  that 
thou  art  wretcherl,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked. 

N.tMES. — The  persons  called  by  them. — Acts  i.  15.  The  number  of  the 
names  were  about  an  hundred  and  twenty. — Rev.  iii.  4.  Thou  Itast 
a  few  names  even  in  Sardis. 

Nature. 

1.  Birth,  origin,  or  nativity.    JewSjAy  nature.    Gal.  ii.  15. 

2.  The  constitution  and  order  of  God  in  the  natural  world.  Rom.  i. 
26.  xi.  21.  24. 

3.  The  native  dispositions,  qualities,  properties,  &c.  of  any  person  or 
thing.  2  Pet.  i  14.  Fnrlukers  of  a  divine  nature. — Eph.  ii.  3.  We 
were  by  nature,  i.  e.  r.ccording  to  our  natural  disposition,  when  not 
enlightened  and  renewed  by  the  influences  of  the  Gospel,  children 
of  wrath. 

4.  A  native  fooling  of  decorum,  a  native  sense  of  propriety,  by  which 
a  person  is  withheld  from  needlessly  receding  from  the  customs  of 
his  '■■jiinlry. — 1  Cor.  xi.  14.  Doth  not  nature  i7se//— doth  not  your 
(uvn  native  sense  of  decorum — teach  you,  that  if  a  man  have  long 
hair,  it  is  a  sliame  unto  him,  viz.  among  the  Greeks,  to  whom  alone 
the  apostle  was  WTiting  •,  and  consequently  he  does  not  refer  to  the 
customs  of  the  Hebrews.  (Robinson's  Lexicon,  voce  ii>u<ri,-.) 

Night. — Intellectual  darkness ;  adversity. — Rev.  xxi.  25.  There  shall 
be  no  night  there  ;  lhat  is,  there  shall  be  no  more  idolatry,  no  more 
intellectual  darkness,  no  more  adversity  in  the  New  Jerusalem  ;  but 
all  shall  bo  peace,  joy,  happiness,  and  security. 

Nu.MBERS. 

T\oo  ;  a  few. — Isa.  vii.  21.  A  man  shall  jiourish  two  sheep. — 1  Kings 
xvii.  12.     I  am  gathering  two  sticks. 

Three  or  third. — Greatness,  excellency,  and  perfection. — Isa.  xix.  24. 
In  that  day  shall  Israel  be  the  third  with  Egypt  and  Assyria  ;  that  is, 
as  the  prophet  immediately  explains,  great,  admired,  beloved,  and 
blessed. 

Four. — Universility  of  the  matters  comprised  therein. — Isa.  xi.  12. 
The  four  corners  of  the  earth  denote  all  parts  of  the  earth. — Jer.  xlix. 
6.  Upon  Elam  (or  Persia)  will  I  bring  the  four  winds  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth  ;  that  is,  all  the  winds.  In  E/.ek.  vii.  2.  the  four 
corners  of  the  land,  signify  all  parts  of  the  land  of  Judea. 

Seven. — A  large  and  complete,  yet  uncertain  and  indefinite,  number. 
It  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  we  read 
of  the  seven  spirits  of  G(xl,  seven  angels,  seven  thunders,  seven  seals, 
&c.  &(•.     [See  Dr.  Woodhouse  on  Rev.  i.  4.] 

Ten. — Many,  as  well  as  that  precise  number.  In  Gen.  xxxi.7.  41.  Ten 
times  are  many  times  ;  in  Lev.  xxvi.  26.  ten  women  are  many  wo- 
men.   See  also  Dan.  i.  20.    Amos  vi.  9.    Zech.  viii.  23. 


Oaks  of  Bashan. — The  princes  and  nobles  of  Israel  and  Jiidah. — Isa. 
ii.  13.     The  day  of  the  Lord  shall  he.. ..  upon  all  the  oal{s  of  Bashan. 

Ol.lVES. 

1.  The  ivild  olive ;  Man  in  a  state  of  nature. — Rom.  xi.  17.  Thou  being 
a  wild  olive-tree,  \i>erl  g raffed  in  amongst  thenx 

2.  The  cultivated  olive ;  the  church  of  God. — Rom.  xi.  24.  If  thou 
toerl  cut  out  of  the  olive-tree,  which  is  wild  by  nature,  and  wert  graffed 
contrary  to  nature  into  a  good  olive-tree . . . 

Palhs. — Sjrmbols  of  joy  after  a  victory,  attended  with  antecedent  suf- 
ferings.—-Rev.  vii.  9.  I  beheld,  and,  lo,  a  great  multitude  . . .  dothed 
with  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands. 

Paradise.— The  invisible  residence  of  the  blessed. — Rev.  ii.  7.  To 
him  that  overcometh  xoill  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  uohick  i*  in  the 


midst  of  the  paradise  of  God. — Luke  xxiii.  43.    lo  day  shall  thou  b» 

with  me  in  paradise. 
Passover.— Jesus  Christ. — 1    Cor.  v.  7.      Christ  our  passover  it 

sacrificed  for  us.    On  the  spiritual  import  of  this  terra,  comoare  Vol 

II.  Chap.  IV.  'i  IV.  3.  *^ 

PiivsiciAN. — The   Saviour,   curing   the  sins   and  sickiicsi-ea  of  the 

mind.— Matt.  ix.  12.     They  that  be  whole,  need  not  a  physician  ;  but 

they  that  are  sick. 
Pii.r.AR  or  Column. 

1 .  The  chief  prop  of  a  family,  city,  or  state. — Gal.  ii.  9.  Jamek,  Cephas 
and  John,  who  seelned  to  be  pillars. 

2.  Pillar  of  iron. — The  symbol  of  great  firmness  anil  duration Jer.  i 

18.     I  have  made  thee en  iron  pillar. 

Pi/jurjiiiNQ  and  breaking  up  the  ground.— The  preparation  of  the 
heart  by  repentance. — Hos.  x.  12.  Break  vp  your  fallow-ground. 
See  also  Jer-  iv.  3. 

Poison. — Lies,  error,  and  delusion. — Psal.  cxl.  3.  Adders'  poison  is 
under  their  lips. — Psal.  iviii.  3,  4.  Thei/  eo  astray  as  soon  as  they  are 
born,  speaking  lies.  'i  heir  poison  is  like  the  |mison  of  a  serpent. — 
Rom.  iii.  13.  The  poion  of  asps  is  under  their  lips;  whose  mouth 
is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness. 

Power. 

1.  Dignity,  privilege,  prerogative. — John  i.  12.  As  many  as  received 
him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God. 

2.  The  emblem  of  power,  or  of  honour  and  dignity,  that  is,  a  veil. — 1 
Cor.  xi.  10.  A  wftmnn  ought  to  have  fKiwcr  on  her  head,  that  is  to  be 
veiled,  because  of  the  sjiies,  or  evil-minded  persons  who  were  sent 
into  the  meetings  of  the  Christians  by  iheir  enemies,  in  order  lhat 
they  might  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  any  irregularity  in  their 
proceedings,  or  of  any  departure  from  established  customs.  The 
veil,  worn  by  married  women,  was  ;in  emblem  of  subjection  to  the 
power  of  the  husband.  The  marginal  rendering  of  1  Cor.  xi.  10. 
is, — a  covering,  in  .<(igti  that  she  is  under  the  power  of  her  husband. 

Powers. — A  certain  order  of  angels  ;  whether  good,  as  in  Col.  i.  16. 

Eph.  iii.  10.    1  Pet.  iii.  22. ;  or  evil,  as  in  Col.  ii.  15.  and  Eph.  vi.  12. 

(Parkhurst  and  Robinson,  voce  'Ejoi/s-.*.) 
Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air. — Eph.  ii.  2.    Satan.    In  this  passage 

the  air  denotes  the  jurisdiction  of  fallen  spirits. 


Rain  (gentle). 

1.  The  divine  goodness. — Isa.  xxvii.  3.  xliv.  3. 

2.  Pure  and  heavenly  doctrine. — Deut.  xxxii.  2  especially  the  wora 
ofthoLord.    Isa  Iv.  10,11. 

Reapers. — The  angels. — Matt.  xiii.  39. 
Regeneration. 

1.  The  melioration  of  all  things,  the  new  condition  of  all  things  in  the 
reign  of  the  Messiah,  when  the  universe,  and  all  that  it  contains, 
will  be  restored  to  their  state  of  pristine  purity  and  splendour. — 
Matt.  xix.  28.  In  the  regeneration,  when  the  son  of  man  shall  sit  on 
the  throne  of  his  glory. 

2.  In  a  moral  sense,  renovation,  that  is,  the  change  from  a  carnal  to  a 
Christian  life. — Tit.  iii.  5.  (Robinson,  voce  nx>..yyttc-ix.) 

Riches  and  TALENTS.-i-Gifis  and  graces  from  God.-^Matt.  xxv.  15 

To  one  he  gave  five  talents,  &c.    See  also  Luke  xix.  13.  &c. 
River. 

1.  An  overflowing  river.— Invasion  by  an  ar.Tiy — Isa.  lix.  19.  Tht 
enemy  shall  come  in  like  a  flood. — Jer.  xivi.  7,  8.  Who  is  this  thai 
Cometh  up  as  a  flood,  whose  utters  are  muVfd  as  (he  rivers  '  Egypt 
riseth  up  like  a  flood,  and  his  waters  are  mowd  like  the  rivers  :  aiid 
he  saith,  I  will  go  up,  and  will  cover  the  earth  ;  I  will  destroy  the  city 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof.  See  also  Isa.  xxviii.  2.  Jer.  xlvii.  2. 
Amos  ix.  5.  Nahum  i.  4. 

2.  A  river  being  frequently  the  barrier  or  boundary  of  a  nation  or 
country,  the  drying  of  it  up  is  a  symbol  of  evil  to  the  adjoining  land; 
and  signifies  that  its  enemies  will  make  an  easy  conquest  of  it 
when  they  find  no  water  to  impede  their  progress.  Thus,  Isaiah, 
foretelling  the  conquest  of  Cyrus  and  the  destruction  of  the  Babylo- 
nian monarchy,  has  these  words  : — That  saith  to  the  deep.  Be  dry  ; 
and  I  will  dry  up  thy  rivers. — Isa.  xi.  15.  The  Lord  shallutterly  de- 
stroy the  tongue  cf  the  Egyptian  Sta  (that  part  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
which  was  inclosed  iiinong  the  mouths  of^  the  Nile) ;  and  v-ith  his 
mighty  wind  shall  h;  shake  his  hand  over  the  river,  and  shall  smite 
it  tn  the  seven  streams,  and  make  [men]  go  over  dry-shod.  See  also 
Isa.  xix.  G.  and  Zech.  x.  11. 

3.  A  clear  river  is  the  symbol  of  the  greatest  good. — Psal.  xxxvi.  8. 
They  shall  be  abundantly  sati.'Jied  with  the  fatness  of  thy  house  ;  and 
thou  shall  make  them  drink  of  the  river  of'^ihy  pleasures.  For  with 
thee  is  the  fountain  of  life. —  Rev.  isii.  1.  He  showed  me  a  clear 
river  of  water  of  life,  (that  is,  the  inexhaustible  and  abundant  hap- 
piness of  the  iiiliabitanis  of  the  New  Jerusalem,)  bright  as  crystal, 
proceedins  out  if  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb.  Its  clearness  in- 
dicates their  liohness  and  peace  ;  and  the  brightness  of  its  shining 
like  crystal,  the  glorious  life  of  those  who  drink  of  it. 

Rock. 

1.  A  defence,  or  place  of  refuge. — Isa.  xvii.  10.  T/iow  hast  forgotten 
the  God  of  thy  salvation,  and  hast  no',  been,  mind 'nl  of  the  rock  of  thy 
strength. — Psal.  xviii.  2.     The  Lord  is  my  rock. 

2.  A  quarry,  figuratively  the  patriarch  or  first  father  of  a  nation  ;  who 
is,  as  it  were,  the  quarry  whence  the  men  of  such  nation  must  have 
proceeded  —Isa.  Ii.  1.  Look  unto  the  rock  whence  ye  are  hewn,  that 
is,  to  .Abraham  and  Sarah,  whose  descendants  ye  are. 

3.  An  unfruitful  hearer.— Luke  viii  6.  Some  fell  upon  a  rock,  and  oi 
soon  as  ii  sprang  vp,  it  withered  awaf-  Se»  the  interpretation  of 
Christ  himself,  in  verse  13. 
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I.  Rock  giving  water  to  the  Israelites.     (Kxod  xvii.  6.  Numb.  xx.  10, 
11.)     Christ. — 1  Cor.  x.  4.     They  drank  of  that  spiritual  rock  that 
foUnwed  them,  and  that  rock  u)a.s" Christ. 
Woo  or  Wand. — Power  and  rule  -  Psal.  ii.  9.     Thou  $htdt  break  them 
in  pieces  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

I  The  thing  sacrificed  ;  a  victim.--Eph.  v.  2.  A  sacrifice  to  God.  See 
Heb.  ix.  26.  x.  12.  and  also  in  many  other  passages. 

i.  Whatever  is  exhibited  or  undertaken  in  honour  of  God  or  in  refer- 
ence to  his  will :  as, 

(1 J  Piety,  devotedness. — IPet.  ii.  5.   S/ji>j7uoZ  sacrifices. 
'i.)  The  praises  of  God  and  works  of  cliaritv  lo  men-    See  Heb.  xiii. 
\5  16. 
1    )  Virtuous  conduct,  correct  deportment. — Rom.  xii.  1.      Present 

y  'ur  bodies  a  living  sacrifice. 
\  ^.)    Exertions  for  the  support  of  Chris'ian  ministers  and  of  the 
0.    'stian  religion. — Phil.  ii.  17.    If  I  bt  offered  upon  the  sacrifice 
01  (.    \rvice  of  ynur  faith. 

■Salt.-  >bund  doctrines,  such  a.s  preserves  the  world  from  corrup- 
tion.— Matt.  v.  13.  Ye  are  the  salt  o/"</ie  earth. — Col.  iv.  6.  Let  your 
speech  (,   always  with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt. 

Sand  of  the  sea. — An  aggregate  body  of  innumerable  individuals. — 
Their  widows  are  increased  above  the  sand  of  the  seas. — Gen.  xxii. 
17.  /  ivill  multiply  thy  seed ..  ..as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the  sea- 
iho;  c 

Sc(iRCi|t.\G  Heat.    See  Heat. 

9(1  A. 

1.  The  Gentile  world. — Isa.  Ix.  5.  The  abundance  of  the  sea  shall  be 
converted.  See  also  Rev.  viii.  8.  and  Dr.  Woodhouse  thereon. 
[Apocalypse,  p.  213.] 

2.  The  great  river  Euphrates,  Nile,  &c. — Isa.  xxi.  ].  TTie  desert  of 
the  sea,  means  the  country  of  Babylon,  which  was  watered  by  the 
Euphrates. — Jer.  Ii.  36.  /  will  dry  up  her  sea,  and  make  her  springs 
dry:  this  refers  to  the  stratagem  by  which  Cyrus  diverted  the 
course  of  the  river  and  captured  Babylon. — Ezek.  xxxii.  2.  Thou 
art  as  a  whale  in  the  sea  ;  the  prophet  is  speaking  of  the  king  of 
Egypt,  through  which  the  i\'i!e  flowed.    See  Waves. 

3.  Sea  of  glass. — Rev.  iv.  6.  The  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  which 
alone  cleanses  man  from  sin.  It  is  called  a  sea,  in  allusion  to  the 
large  ve.ssel  in  the  temple,  out  of  which  the  priests  drew  water  to 
wash  themselves,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  instruments  of  which  they 
made  use,  for  sacrificing. — I  Kings  vii.  23.  See  also  Sand  and 
Waves. 

Seal — Sealing. 

1.  Preservation  and  security, — Bol.  Song  iv.  12.  A  fountain  sealed, 
is  a  fountain  carefully  preserved  from  the  injuries  of  weather  and 
beasts,  that  its  waters  may  be  preserved  good  and  clean. 

S.  Secresy  and  privacy,  because  men  usually  seal  up  (hose  things 
which  they  design  to  keep  secret.  Thus  a  honk  sealed,  is  one  whose 
contents  are  secret,  and  are  not  to  be  disclosed  until  the  removal  of 
the  seal.  In  Isa.  xxix.  11.  a  vision  like  unto  a  book  sealed,  is  a 
vision  not  yet  understood. 

5  Completion  and  perfection,  also  authority  ;  because  the  putting  of 
a  seal  to  any  decree,  will,  or  other  instruhient  in  writing,  com- 
pletes the  whole  transaction. — Ezek.  xxviii.  12.  Thou  (the  King  of 
Tyre)  sealest  up  the  sum  full  of  wisdom  and  perfect  iVi  beauty  ;  that 
is,  thou  lookest  upon  thyself  as  having  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch 
of  wisdom  and  glory.     See  Neh.  ix.  8.  Esther  viii.  8. 

i.  Restraint  or  hinderance. — Job  X7^xv:i.  7,  He  sealeth  up  the  hand 
of  every  man  ;  that  is,  the  Almighty  restrains  their  power. — Job  ix. 
7.     Which  sealeth  up  the  stars  ;    that  is,  restrains  their  influences. 

6  Exclusive  property  in  a  thing. — Anciently,  it  was  the  custom  to 
seal  goods  purchased  ;  each  person  having  his  peculiar  mark,  which 
ascertained  the  property  to  be  his  own.  Hence,  the  seal  of  God  is 
His  mark,  by  which  he  knoweth  them  that  arc  His.  (2  Tim.  ii.  19.) 
Under  the  law  of  Moses,  circumcision  is  represented  to  be  the  seal 
which  separated  the  people  of  God  from  the  heathen  who  did  not 
call  upon  his  name.  (Rom  iv.  11.)  And  in  this  sense  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism  succeeding  to  circumcision,  was  called  by  the  fa- 
thers of  the  church  the  seal  of  God  :  but  in  the  Gospel,  this  divine 
seal  is  more  accurately  described  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 
They  who  have  this  spirit  are  marked  as  his  (2  Cor.  i.  22.  Eph.  i. 
13.  iv.  30.)  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  represented  as  eminently  pos- 
sessing this  mark.  (John  vi.  27.)  Generally,  all  who  name  the 
name  ofChrist  and  depart  from  iniquity,  are  said  to  he  thus  divine- 
ly sealed,  (2  Tim^ii.  19.)  By  the  seal  of  the  llmng  God,  mentioned 
in  Rev.  vii.  2.,  is  signified  that  impression  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
the  heart  of  man,  which  preserves  in  it  the  principles  of  pure  faith, 
producing  the  fruits  of  piety  and  virtue.  This  is  the  seal  which 
marks  the  real  Christian  as  the  property  of  the  .Almighty.  In  Rev. 
vii.  3,  4.  the  sealed  mark  is  said  to  he  impressed  upon  the  foreheads 
of  the  servants  of  God,  either  because  on  this  conspicuous  part  of 
the  person,  distinguishing  ornaments  were  worn  by  the  eastern 
nations;  or  because  slaves  anciently  were  marked  upon  their  fore- 
heads, as  the  property  of  their  masters.  [Dean  Woodhouse  on  Rev. 
vii.  2,  3.] 

«EED.— TAe  Word  of  God. —Luke  viii.  11. 

Serpent.— Satan,  the  enemy  of  souls. — Rev.  xii.  9.    That  old  serpent, 

called  the  Devil  and  Satan,  which  deceiveih  the  whole  world. 2  Cor. 

xi.  3.     The  serpent  beguiled  Eve  through  his  subtility. 
Seven.    See  Numbers. 
Shadow. — Defence,  protection.    In  the  sultry  eastern  countries  this 

metaphor  is  highly  expressive  of  support  and  protection. Numb. 

xiv.  9.     Their  defence  (Heb.  oSx  TSiLaivi,  shadow)  is  departed  from 

^gm.     Compare  also  Psal.  xci.  1.  cxxi.  5   Isa.  xxx.  2.  xxxii.  2.  and 


Ii.  16.  The  Arabs  anu  I'e'uj.uiis  eniploy  .ne  .laun.  vvoid  to  acnul4 
the  same  thing,  using  these  expressions : — "  May  the  shadow  oflk^ 
prosperity  be  extended." — .May  the  shadow  of  thy  prosperity  b^ 
spread  over  the  heads  of  thy  well-wishers." — "  Alay  thy  protectiot 
never  be  removed  from  thy  head  ;  may  God  extend  thy  SHaDo<« 
externally."  [Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Numb.  xvi.  9.] 
Shekp — Shepherd. 

1.  Sheep  under  a  Shepherd. — The  people  under  a  king. — Zech.  Xw  ■< 
Smite  the  shepheril ;  a7id  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered. 

2.  The  disciples  of  Christ,  who  ie  their  shepherd;  the  ciiurch 
Christ,  consisting  of  all  true  believers  in  Him  their  ShepherO.  ■ 
John  x.  11 — 14.    1  am  the  good  shepherd  ;  the  good  shepherd  give' 

his  life  for  the  sheep.    / know  my  sheep. — 1  Pet.  ii.  25.    1  e . . . 

are  now  returned  unto  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  your  souls. 

3.  Lost  or  straying  sheep  represent  persons  not  yet  converted,  but 
wandering  in  sin  and  error.—  Matt.  x.  6.  xv.  24.  The  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel. — 1  Pet.  ii.  25.  1  e  were  as  sheep  going  asttay. 
Compare  also  Matt.  ix.  36.  and  Mark  vi.  34. 

Shield. 

1.  A  defence. — Psal.  xviii.  2.  The  Lord  is  my  buckler  or  shield.  Sea 
Psal.  xxxiii.  20. 

2.  Faith,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  resist  the  fiery  darts  of  the 
wicked.    Eph.  vi.  16. 

Ships  of  Tarshi^h  ;  merchants,  men  enriched  hy  commerce,  and 
abounding  in  all  the  elegancies  and  luxuries  of  life,  particularly  the 
merchants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  — Isa.  ii.  12 — 16.  The  day  of  the 
LoKD  of  Hosts  shall  he. .  ..upon  all  the  ships  of  Tarshish. — Isa.  xxiii 
1.     Hov)l,  O  ye  ships  of  Tarshish. 

Shoes. — The  preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  peace. — Eph.  vi.  15. 

Silknce. 

1.  Bringing  to  silence,  or  putting  to  silence. — Utter  destruction.  Isa. 
XV.  1.  As  if  Moah  is  laid  waste,  and  brought  to  silence. — Jer.  viii. 
14.     The  Lord  our  God  hath  put  us  to  silence. 

2.  A  symbol  of  praying. — Luke  i.  9,  10. 
Sit — Sitting. 

1.  Reigning,  ruling,  and  judging — In  Judge  v.  10.  Ye  that  sit  m 
judgment,  are  the  magistrates  or  judges.    The  sitting  on  a  throne, 

which  occurs  so  very  frequently  in   the    Scriptures,  invariably 
means  to  reign. 

2.  With  other  adjuncts,  sitting  has  a  different  signification  :  as, 

(1.)  To  sit  vpon  the  earth  or  dust,  (Isa.  iii.  26.  xlvii.  1.     Lam.  ii.  10. 
Ezek.  xxvi.  16.)  or  on  a  dunghill,  signifies  to  be  in  extreme  miser}-. 
(2.)  To  sit  in  darkness  (Psal.  cvii.  10.  Isa.  xlii.  7.)  is  to  be  in  prison 
and  slavery. 
(3.)  To  sit  as  a  widow  (Isa.  xlvii.  8.)  is  to  mourn  as  a  widow. 

Slave. — One  who  has  no  property  in  himself,  but  is  bought  by 
another.  Such  are  all  mankind,  vi'hom  Christ  has  redeemed  from 
the  slavery  of  sin. — 1  Cor.  vi.  20.  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price.  See 
Deut.  vii.  8.    Isa.  Ixi.  1. 

Slekp. — Death. — Dan.  xii.  2.  Many  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth 
shall  awake. 

SonoM  and  Gomarrah. — Any  apostate  city  or  people  :  or  the  wicked 
world  at  large. — Isa.  i.  10.  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye  rulers  of 
Sodom;  give  hear  unto  the  law  of  our  God,  ye  people  of  Gomorrah. 
See  Rev.  xi.  8. 

Soldier. — A  Christian  who  is  at  war  with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil. — 2  Tim.  ii.  3.  Endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

SoRKS.  or  Ulcers,  symbolically  denote  sins  ;  because,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  idiom  and  notions,  to  heal  signifies  to  pardon  sins  ;  and 
to  pardon  a  sin  is  equivalent  to  healing. — 2  Chron.  xxx.  20.  The 
pious  monarch,  Hezekiah,  having  prayed  that  God  would  excuse 
and  pardon  those  who  had  eaten  the  passover  without  being  suffi- 
ciently purified,  the  Lord  hearkened  to  Hezekiah,  and  healed  the 
people. — Isa.  liii.  5.  By  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  In  Isa.  i.  6. 
Wounds,  6ri/i>p,«,  and  ."lores.  are  sins  :  the  binding  up  of  them  signifies 
repentance  ;   and  the  healing  up,  remission  or  forgiveness. 

South. — Juda:in. — Ezek.  xx.  46.  Set  thy  face  towards  the  south,  and 
drop  [thy  word]  /."vJivf.f  t'it'  south. — Juda;a  lay  to  south  of  Chaldsea, 
where  the  prophet  Ezekiel  stead. 

South  field. — Ezek.  xx.  46-  Prcphesy  against  the  forest  of  the  South 
field  ;  that  is,  against  Jerusalem,  in  which  there  were  good  and  ba 
men,  as  there  are  trees  in  a  forest. 

Sower. — A  preacher  of  the  word. — Matt.  xiii.  3.   A  sower  went  for 
to  sow.    See  verse  39. 

Speaking.    See  Voice,  2. 

Star. 

1.  A  ruler  or  conqueror. — Nun-.b.  xxiv.  17.  There  shall  come  a  star 
out  of  Jacob  and  a  sceptre  shall  arise  out  of  Israel,  and  shall  smile  the 
corners  (f  Moah,  and  shall  destroy  nit  the  children  ofSheth. — See  an 
exposition  of  this  prophecy  in  the  note  to  p.  2C8  of  this  vclume. 

2.  The  rulers  of  the  church.— Rev.  i.  20.  The  stven  stars  are  the 
ansels  of  the  seven  churches. 

3.  Glorified  saints. — I  Cor.  xv. 
star  in  glori/. 

4.  Wandering  stars. — Jude.  13. 
into  outer  darknss. 

Stone. 

1.  Head  stone  of  the  corner— Jesus  Christ.    See  Corner  Stone. 

2.  Stone  of  stumbling,  (1  Pet.  ii.  7.)  spoken  -if  Jesus  Christ;  who  is 
termed  a  stone  of  stumbling,  that  is,  an  occasion  of  ruin  to  the  Jews, 
since  they  took  offence  at  his  person  sind  character,  and  thereby 
brought  destruction  and  misery  upon  themselves. 

3.  iSto^ie.s.— Believers  who  are  built  upon  the  true  foundation,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Chrisf.--1  Pet.  ii.  5.  Ye  also  as  lively  (or  living)  stonea 
are  built  up  a  spiritu  »'  house- 


41.     One  star  differeth  from  another 
Wicked  apostates,  that  go  from  light 
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i.  Hean  of  stone. — A  hard,  stubborn,  and  unbelieving  heart. — Ezek. 
xxxii.  26.     /  will  take  auxiy  the  stony  heart. 

5.  Sl<j7ie. — An  idol  of  stone.  Habak.  ii.  19.  Woe  unto  him  that  aaitfi 
unto  lite  woixl,  •' Auxike .'"  and  to  the  dumb  stone,  "Ansel"  and  it 
shall  teach. 

f).  White  stone. — A  full  pardon  and  acquittal. — Rev.  ii.  17.  I  will  give 
him  a  white  stune.  See  an  explanation  of  the  custom  alluded  to,  in 
Vol.  W.  p.  56. 

~  Precious  stones  (1  Cor.  iii.  12.),  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion, or  the  mode  of  teaching  them. 

Su.\. 

1.  The  Lord  God  — Psaj.  Ixxxiv.  II.     The  Lord  God  is  a  Sun. 

2  Srin  of  Riirhteousness. — Jesus  Christ. — Mai.  iv.  2.  The  Su.N  of 
KiuiiTKous.\Kss  shall  arise  viilh  healing  in  his  wings. 

Among  the  various  hieroglyphics  discovered  by  Dr.  Richardson  in  the 
ruiiiHof  (he  ancient  temple  of  Tentyra  or  Dendera,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
is  one  which  may  illustrate  this  expression  of  the  prophet. — "  Im- 
mediately over  the  centre  of  the  door-way,"  says  he,  "  is  the  beau- 
tiful F.gyptian  ornament,  uHually  called  the  globe,  with  serpent  and 
wings,  emblematic  of  ihe  glorious  sun,  poised  in  the  airy  firmament 
of  heaven,  sup|)orted  and  directed  in  his  course  by  the  eternal 
wisdom  of  the  Deity.  The  sublime  phraseology  of  Scripture,  The 
Sun  of  Righteousness  shall  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings,  could  not 
be  more  accurately  or  more  emphatically  repre-sented  to  the  human 
eye,  than  by  this  elegant  divice."  [Dr.  Richard.soii's  Travels  along 
the  Mediterranean,  Aic.  vol.  i.  p.  187.] 

3.  Sun  and  moon. — The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon 
into  blood.  (Joel.  ii.  31.  Acts  ii.  20.;  .\  figurative  representation 
of  a  total  eoli|ise,  in  which  the  sun  is  entirciv  darkened,  and  the 
moon  assumes  a  bloody  hue  :  it  signifies  the  full  of  the  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical st.Tte  in  Judroa. 

Swi.VK. — Wicked  and  unclean  peoj)lc. — Matt.  vii.  6.  Neither  cast  ye 
your  pearls  before  swine. 

Sword. 

1.  Death  and  destruction.  See  Ezek.  xxi. — ^This  symbol  occurs  do  re- 
peatedly in  the  Scriptures,  and  is,  besides,  so  well  known,  as  to 
render  more  exam[)les  unnecessary. 

2.  Sword  of  the  Spirit. — The  word  of  God.  Eph.  vi.  17.  Heb.  iv.  12. 
Rev.  i.  16. 


Tabernaci^e. — The  body  of  man. — 2  Cor.  v.  1.  We  know  that  if  our 
earthly  house  o/'[this]  tabernacle  were  dissolved. — 2  Pet.  i.  13, 14.  I 
must  shortly  put  off  this  tabernacle. 

Talknts.    See  Riches. 

Tares. — The  children  of  the  wicked  one. — Matt.  xiii.  38. 

Tarsiiish.    See  Siiii's. 

Teeth. — The  symbols  of  cruelty  or  ofa  devouring  enemy. — Prov.  xxx. 
14.  There  is  a  generation  whose  teeth  are  as  swords  ;  and  tAeir  jav;- 
teeth  as  knives  to  devour  the  poor  from  off  the  earth,  and  the  needy 
from  among  men.     See  also  Deu^  xxxii.  24.  Psal  Ivi.  6.  Iviii.  6. 

Tes.    See  Numbers. 

Fhirst.    See  Hu.nger. 

Thorns. 

1.  The  cares,  riches,  and  pleasures  of  life. — Luke  viii.  14.  That 
which  fell  among  thorns,  are  they,  which,  when  they  have  heard  the 
word,  go  foTtli,  and  are  choked  with  cares,  and  riches,  and  pleasures 
of  life. 

2.  Thorns  and  briers ;  wicked,  perverse,  and  untractable  persons. — 
Ezek.  ii.  6.  Son  of  man,  be  not  afraid  of  l/iem ....  though  briers  atid 
thorns  be  with  thee. 

Three  or  Third.     See  Nu.mdeks. 

Threshing. — Destruction. — Jer.  Ii.  33.  Babylon  is  like  a  thresh ing- 
flour :  it  is  time  to  thresh  her  ;  that  is,  to  subdue  and  destroy  her 
power.     See  Isa.  xli.  13.     Amos  i.  3.     Micah  iv.  13.     Hab.  iii.  12. 

Thro.ne. — Kingdom,  government. — Gen.  xli.  40.  Only  in  the  throne 
will  I  be  greatir  than  thou.  In  2  Sam.  iii.  10.  kingdom  and  throne  are 
synonyiniis.  To  translate  the  kingdom /ro/n  the  house  of  Saul — and 
to  set  up  the  throne  of  David  over  Israel.  The  setting  of  the  throne 
in  2  Sam.  vii.  12, 13.  16.  signifies  the  settling  or  establishment  of  the 
povernmnnt  in  peace ;  and  the  enlargement  of  the  throne,  in  1 
Kings  i.  37.  com|)ared  with  47.,  implies  a  great  accession  of  power 
and  dominions. 

TiiiJ.NDER. — The  voice  of  God. — Psal  xxix.  3.  TAe  voice  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  the  loaters  ;  the  God  of  glory  thundereth.  In  Rev.  x.  4.  the 
seven  thunders  may  mean  either  a  particular  prophecy,  or  perhaps 
seven  distinct  prophecies,  uttered  by  seven  voices,  loud  as  thun- 
der. 

Towers  and  Fortresses;  defenders  and  protectors,  whether  by  coun- 
sel cr  by  strength,  in  peace  or  in  war.— Isa.  ii.  12.  15.      The  day  of 

t/te  Lord  of  Ilosls  sltull  be upon  every  high  tower,  and  every 

fenced  wall  (or  fortress). 

Travailing  with  child. 

1.  A  state  of  anguish  and  misery. — Jer.  iv.  31.  I  have  heard  a  voice 
as  of  a  woman  in  travail,  the  anguish  as  of  her  that  bringeth  forth 
her  first  child,  the  voice  of  the  daughter  of  Zion. — Jer.  xiii.  21.  Shall 
not  sorrows  overlakg  thee  as  a  woman  in  travail  ?  See  also  Isa.  xxvi. 
17.  18.  Ixvi.  7.  Jer.  xxx.  6.  7. 
i  The  sorrow  of  tribulation  or  persecution. — Mark  xiii.  8.  These  are 
the  beginnings  of  sorrows,  literally,  the  pains  ofa  woman  in  travail. 
Seel.Thess.  v."3. 

Tread  under,  or  trample  upon. — To  overcome  and  bring  under  sub- 
jection.—Psal.  Ix.  12.  Through  God  we  shall  do  valiantly  ;  for  it  is 
^  that  fhall  treac  d.^^vrl  our  enemies.     See  Isa  r.  fi      xiy.  25. 


Tref.  of  Life. — Immortality— Rev.  ii.  7.  To  him  thai  overcomelh,  iviil 
I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life.  See  a  det-cription  of  it  in  Rev.  xxii 
2 — 14.,  and  an  excellent  eermon  of  Bishop  Home's  Works,  vol.  iv 
Sermon  iii.  on  the  Tree  of  Lifei 

Trces. 

1.  Men  in  general,  fruitful  and  unfruitful. — Psal.  i.  3.  He  (the  gooi 
man)  shall  be  like  a  tree,  planted  by  rivers  of  water.— Malt.  iii.  10 
Every  tree  which  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit,  is  heu-n  down,  arid 
cast  into  the  fire. 

2.  A  great  tree. — A  king  or  monarch.     See  Dan.  iv.  20—23. 

3.  The  nobles  of  a  kingdom. — Isa.  x.  18,  19.     It  shall  ronfinne  the 

glory  of  his  forest,  and  of  his  fruitful  field  both  soul  and  body 

And  the  rest  of  the  trees  of  his  forest  shall  be  few.  [See  Cedars 
Oaks.]  As  trees  denote  great  men  and  princes,  so  houghs,  branche*, 
or  sprouts,  denote  their  offspring.  Thus,  in  Isa.  xi.  1.,  Jesus  ChHst, 
in  respect  of  his  human  nature,  is  styled  a  rod  of  the  stem  of  Jesse, 
and  a  branch  out  of  his  roots ;  that  is,  a  prince  arising  from  the 
family  of  David. 


Veil  of  the  Temple. — The  body  of  Christ  opening  the  kingdom  oi 
heaven  by  his  death,  when  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent. — Matt 
xxvii.  51.  The  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  (wain. — Heb.  x.  20. 
By  a  new  and  living  way,  which  he  has  consecrated  for  us  through  the 
veil,  that  is  to  say,  tiis flesh. 

Vine. 

1 .  The  Jewish  Church. — Psal.  Ixxx.  8.  Thou  broiighlest  a  vine  oiit  of 
Egypt.    See  also  verse  14.    Jer.  ii.  21.     Ezek.  xix.  10.  Hos.  x.  1. 

2.  Christ  the  head  of  the  church. — John  xv.  1.     I  am  the  true  vine. 
Vineyard. — The  church  of  Israel. — Isa.  v.  1 — 7.     The  vineyard  of 

the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  the  house  of  Israel. 
Viper. — One  who  injures  hig  benefactors.    Matt.  iii.  7.  xil.  34.    0 

generation  o/"  vipers,  that  is  descendants  of  an  ungrateful  race. 
Voice. 

1.  Voice  of  the  bridegroom. — The  festi\it\  ofa  t.edding,  o.  .1  the  ex 
pressions  of  .i*>  which  are  uttered  on  snch  occasions. — J< .-.  vii.  34 
yhen  will  I  cause  to  cease  from  the  cities  of  Jndah,  and  from  thi 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  the  voice  of  mirth,  and  I  he  voice  of  gladness,  lA» 
voice  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  voice  of  the  bride.  The  ^ame  e" 
pression  also  occurs  in  Jer.  xvi  9.  xxv.  10.  xxxiii.  11.  and  John 
29. 

2.  Speaking  with  a  faint  voice,  denotes  the  being  in  a  weak  and  1 
condition. — Isa.  xxix.  4.  Thou  shall  be  brought  down,  and  shidl  spt/t 
out  of  the  ground ;  and  thy  speech  shall  be  low  oul  of  the  dust. 

3.  Voice  of  the  Lord.    See  Thunder. 


Walking  among,  or  in  the  midst. — Watchfulness  and  protoction.- 
Lev.  xxvi.  12.     I  will  walk  among  you,  and  will  be  your  G<d. 

Wall. — Stability  and  safety. — Zech.  ii.  5.  I  will  he  unto  her  a  wal 
of  fire  round  about ;  that  is,  I  will  defend  her  from  all  enemies  with 
out,  by  my  angels,  as  so  many  flames  of  fire  surrounding  her. 

Wand.    See  Rod. 

Wandering  Stars.    See  Stars. 

Washing  with  water. — Purification  from  sin  and  guilt.— Psal.  Ii.  2.  7 
Wash  me  throughly  from  mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse  mefiommt, 
sin.     Wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow. 

Water. 

1.  The  purifying  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit — John  iii.  5.  Except  amar 
be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdot 
of  God.    See  also  Psal.  Ii.  2. 

2.  Living  water. — The  word  of  the  Gospel.— John  iv.  10.  He  wouL 
have  given  thee  living  water. 

Waters. 

1.  Troubles  and  afflictions.- Psal.  Ixix.  1.  Save  me,  O  God :  for  the 
waters  are  come  in  unto  my  soul. 

2.  A  great  multitude  of  people. — Isa.  viii.  7.  The  Lord  bringeth  up 
upon  them  the  waters  of  the  river,  strong  and  many,  i.  e.  army  of  the 
king  of  Assyria ;  whose  overwhelming  force  is  compared  to  the 
waters  of  the  great,  rapid,  and  impetuous  river  Euphrates.  See 
Rev.  xvii.  15. 

3.  The  Blessings  of  the  Gospel.— Isa.  Iv.  1.  Ho!  every  one  that 
thirsteth.  come  ye  to  the  waters. 

Waves  of  the  Sea. — Numerous  armies  of  the  heathens  marching 
against  the  people  of  God. — Psal.  Ixv.  7.  Which  slillesl  the  noise  of 
the  seas,  the  noise  of  their  waves.  See  also  Psal.  Ixxxii.  9.  and  xciii 
3,  4 Jude  13.     Raging  waves  of  the  sea. 

Week.— Seven  years. — Dan.  ix.  24.  Seventy  weeks  are  determined 
upon  thy  people  ;  that  is,  seventy  weeks  of  years,  or  four  hundred  ana 
ninety  yearn. 

WiiEA-r.—Good  seed,  the  children  of  the  kingdom.    Matt.  xiii.  38. 

White.    See  Garments,  1. ;  Horse,  3. ;  Stone,  5. 

Wilderness. 

1.  All  manner  of  desolation.— Isa  xxvi.  10.  The  defenced  aty  shaU 
be  desolate,  and  the  habitation  forsaken  and  left  like  a  wildernere. 
Jer.  xsii.  6.  Surely  I  will  make  thee  a  wilderness  [and]  cities  [which^ 
are  not  inhabited.     See  also  Hos.  ii.  3. 

2.  This  world,  through  which  all  real  Christians  pass,  and  undergo  ali 
the  trials  of  the  Hebrews  in  their  way  to  the  heavenly  Canaan.— 1 
Cor.  X.  5.  6.  They  were  overthrown  m  the  wilderness.  Aow  UieM 
things  were  onr  examples.— Un .  xli.  18.  /  « ill  make  -he  wildeme* 
a  pool  of  voalet 
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Wind. 

1.  Vto'wu  wind. — Destruction. — Jer.  i\.  1.    1  will  raise  up  against  Ba- 

Itylon a  destroying  wind. — Jer.iv.ll,  12.  Adry  wmd  of  the  high 

places  tn  the  wilderness. .  even  a  full  wind  from  those  places  shall  come 
unto  rue- 

2.  The  four  winds— Genersil  destruction. — Jer.  xlix.  30.  Upon  Elam 
will  I  bring  the  four  winds, /ro/n  the  four  quarters  of  heaven.  See 
also  Dan.  vii.  2.    viii.  8.    Rev.  vii.  1.    See  Am. 

Wine. 

1.  Wine,  when  mentioned  together  with  corn  and  od  (as  it  very  fre- 
quently is),  denotes  all  kinds  of  temporal  good  things.— Hos.  ii.  8. 
1  gave  her  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil.    See  Joel  ii.  19.     Psal.  iv.  7. 

2.  As  the  choicest  heavenly  blessings  are  frequently  represented  in 
the  Scriptures  by  the  salutary  effects  oiwine:  so,  from  the  noxious 
and  intoxicating  qualities  of  that  liquor, — (which  anciently  was 
mixed  with  bitter  and  stupefying  ingredients,  and  given  to  male- 
factors who  were  about  to  suffer  death,) — is  borrowed  a  most  tre- 
mendous image  of  the  wrath  and  indignation  of  Almighty  God. — 
Psal.  Ixxv.  8.  In  the  hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a  cup,  and  the  wine 
is  red  ;  it  is  full  of  mixture,  &c.— Psal.  Ix.  3.  Thou  hast  made  us  to 
drink  the  wine  of  astonishment.  See  Jer.  xxv.  15.  Rev.  xiv.  10. 
xvi.  19. 

»ViNE-PRKSS.— Treading  the  wine-press,  from  their  custom  of  pressing 

grapes,  signifies  destruction  attended  with  great  slaughter. — Laiiient. 

i.  15.     The  Lord  hath  trodden  under  foot  all  my  mighty  men  in  the 

midst  of  me ;  he  hath  called  an  assembly  against  me  to  crush  my 

young  men  ;  the  Lord  hath  trodden  the  virgin,  the  daughter  of  Judah, 

as  in  a  wine-press.    See  Isa.  Ixiii.  3. 
Wings. 
1.  Protection. — Psal.  xvii.  8.     Hide  me  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings. 

See  Psal.  xxxvi.  7.  and  xci.  4. 
Z  Wings,  when  used  to  fly  upwards,  are  emblems  of  exaltation. — Isa. 

xl.  31.  They  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles  ;  that  is,  they  shall 

be  highly  exalted. 
Wolf. — A  thief,  or  religious  impostor;  a  devourer  of  the  church. — 

Luke  X.  3.    I  send  you  forth  as  lambs  among  wolves. — John  x.  12. 

He  that  is  a  hireling seeth  the  wolf  coming,  and  leaveth  the  sheep, 

andfleeth :  and  the  wolf  scattereth  them. 

Wo.MAN. 

!.  A  city,  a  state,  or  body  politic,  or  the  inhabitants  thereof — The 
daughter  of  Tyre  in  Psal.  xlv.  12.,  of  Babylon  in  Psal.  cxxxvii.  8., 
and  of  Jerusalem  in  2  Kings  xix.  21.,  signifies  the  inhabitants  of 
thnse  cities,  respectively.      The  daughter  of   Jerusalem,  when 


virtuous,  is  honoured  with  the  high  appellation  of  the  espoused  ot 
God  in  Isa.  liv.  1 . 5.,  and  Jer.  xxxi.  4.  When  wicked  and  idolatroui 
she  is  styled  the  harlot,  the  adulteress.    See  Adulteress. 

2.  The  true  church  of  Christ. — Rev.  xii.  1.  A  woman  clothed  with 
the  sun. 

Write. — To  publish  or  notify.  This  was  the  first  intention  of  w'riting; 
and,  in  the  earliest  ages,  no  writings  were  made  but  upon  pillars  or 
monuments,  merely  to  notify  things. — Jer.  xxii.  30.  Write  this  man 
childless;  that  is,  publish  it,  and  let  all  men  know  that  he  shall 
have  no  child  to  succeed  him  upon  the  throne.  For  it  appears  from 
1  Chron.  iii.  17, 18.  and  Matt  i.  12.,  that  Jeconiah  (of  whom  the 
prophet  is  speaking)  had  children  ;  but  being  born  probably  after 
he  was  carried  to  l&ibylon,  where  he  lived  many  years  a  captive, 
none  of  them  ever  succeeded  to  the  royal  authority.  See  2  Kings 
xxv.  27. 

YoxE. 

1.  Oppressive  bondage. — Dent,  xxviii.  48.  He  shall  put  a  yoke  of  iron 
upon  thy  neck,  until  he  shall  have  destroyed  thee.  See  Jer.  xxviii 
14.  In  Gal.  v.  1.  the  v(^e  of  bondage  means  the  burdensome  cere- 
monies of  the  Mosaic  law,  from  which  the  Christian  law  of  liberty 
has  delivered  us. 

2.  Punishment  for  sin. — Lam.  i.  14.  Tlte  yoke  of  my  transgression* 
is  bound  by  his  hand. 

3.  Those  useful  restraints,  which  arise  from  a  sense  of  the  duty  which 
we  owe  to  God,  and  the  obedience  we  ought  to  pay  to  his  laws. — 
Lam.  iii.  27.     It  is  good  for  a  man  to  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth. 

4.  The  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  temper,  dispo- 
sitions, and  duties  which  flow  from  them. — Matt.  xi.  29,  30.  Take 
my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  i7t 
heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and 
my  burden  is  light. — Quesnel's  remark  upon  the  last  sentence  is  not 
more  beautiful  than  devout.  "  How  easy  and  sweet  is  it,  to  serve 
Christ  even  in  bearing  his  cross !  How  hard  and  painful  is  the  slavery 
of  the  world,  of  sin  and  of  our  own  passions,  even  with  all  their 
false  pleasures !  That  satisfaction,  peace,  and  comfort,  which  grace 
gives  here  below,  and  that  which  hope  encourages  us  to  expect  in 
heaven,  make  a  Christian  full  amends  for  all  his  pains  in  subduing 
his  passions,  and  in  opposing  the  world ....  A  yoke,  which  Christ 
takes  together  with  us, — can  that  be  uneasy  ?  A  burden,  which  He 
bears  in  us  by  His  Spirit, — can  that  be  heavy  ?  Come,  then,  taste 
and  know  by  experience  how  sweet  the  Lord  is,  and  how  worthy 
Hi9  yoke  is  to  be  chosen  and  loved  T 
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MATTERS    IN    VOLUMES    I.  AND   II. 


Abbreviations  in  manuscripts,  account  of,  I.  221. 

Abraham,  predictions  concerning,  and  tlieir  fulfilment,  I.  122,  123. 
His  posterity,  in  what  sense  as  numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven 
for  multitude,  421. 

Abyssinian  (Ancient)  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  1. 
273,  274. 

Accents  (Hebrew),  uses  of,  I.  192. 

Accommodation,  theory  of,  shown  to  be  unfounded,  I.  324. 

Acoemets,  notice  of,  I.  223.  note. 

Acrostic  |X)otry  of  the  Hebrews,  I.  381. 

Acts  of  the  Aposlks : — Title,  II.  318.  By  whom  written,  ibid.  Genu- 
ineness and  authenticity,  ibid.  Scope,  ibid.  Chronology,  319. 
Analysis  of  this  book,  320.  Observations  on  its  style,  ibid.  Im- 
portance of  this  book,  as  an  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
320,  321.  Confirmation  of  its  veracity  by  Josephus,  1.80.  Coin- 
cidence between  it  and  the  apostolic  epistles,  50,  51. 

Acts  of  the  Sc7iale,  what,  I.  81.  Appeals  made  to  lliem  by  the  first 
Christian.s,  as  evidence,  82. 

Adjunct,  metonymy  of,  what,  I.  360,  3G1. 

Advantages,  peculiar  to  the  Christian  revelation,  a  proof  of  its  supe- 
riority over  all  other  religions,  and  that  it  is  from  God,  1. 177 — 180. 

Adverbs  (emphatic),  instances  of,  I.  328. 

Affections,  the  moral  government  of,  enforced  in  the  Gospel,  1. 153, 
154. 

Age  of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  how  ascertained,  I.  217. 

Agreement  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  versions,  a  proof  of  the  un- 
corrupted  preservation  of  the  Scriptures,  I.  54,  55.  Of  quotations 
by  Christian  writers,  a  like  proof,  55. 

Alexander  of  Pontus,  fabulous  miracles  recorded  of,  exposed,  I.  117. 

Alexandrian  Manuscript,  account  of,  I.  222 — 224.  Fac-simile  of  it, 
224. 

Alexandrian  Version.     See  Septuagint. 

Alexandrine  Recension  of  the  New  Testament,  account  of,  I.  205. 

Allegorical  Sense,  I.  323. 

Allegori/  defined,  I.  364.  Different  species  of,  ibid.  Rules  for  the 
interpretation  of  allegories,  364,  365. 

Allusions  to  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  I.  312.  318. 

Alphabetical  Poems  of  the  Hebrews,  account  of,  I.  381. 

America,  observations  on  the  peopling  of,  I.  76. 

Atnmonian  Sections,  what,  I.  214.     Ammonian  dialect,  273. 

Amos  (the  prophot),  account  of,  II.  259,  260.  Occasion  of  his  pro- 
phecy, 260.  Its  scope,  ibid.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Ob- 
servations on  his  style,  ibid. 

Avuy</^rtixr:t,  or  Church-Lcssons,  I.  214. 

Analogy  of  languages,  defined,  I.  3-iO,  341.  Use  ot  grammatical 
analogy  for  interpreting  Scripture,  341.  Of  kindred  languages, 
341,  342.  Foundation  of  analogy  in  all  languages,  .312.  Analogy 
of  Scripture,  330 — 333.  Analogy  of  fiiith  defined,  342.  Its  im- 
portance in  studying  the  sacretl  writings,  342,  343.  Rules  fiir 
investigating  the  analogy  of  faith,  343,  344. 

Ananias,  why  not  acknowledged  as  high-priest  by  St.  Paul,  I.  50. 

incestors  put  for  posterity,  I.  359. 

Atiglo-Saxon  version  of  the  New  Testament,  account  of,  I.  280. 

Antediluvians,  longevity  of,  confirmed  by  heathen  writers,  I.  71. 

AnteHicroni/mian  Version  of  the  Bible,  I.  275. 

Anthropopalhy,  nature  of,  I.  362. 

*v5umTo;,  propriety  of  the  title  of,  given  by  St.  Paul  to  Sergius 
Paul  us,  I.  90. 

AtUi(piities  (Biblical),  importance  of,  to  the  study  of  the  Sacred 
Writings,  I.  350.    Cautions  in  applying  them,  350,  351. 

Antiti/pe.  what,  I.  385.  Rules  for  the  application  of  types  to  anti- 
types, 386,  387. 

.ipitmean  Medal  confirms  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Deluge,  I.  88. 

Apocalypse.     See  Revelation  of  St.  John. 

Apocrypha,  derivation  of  the  term,  I.  435. 

•  The  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  why  rejected  from 
the  canon  of  Scripture,  I.  435,  436.  Their  uses,  344.  436.  Ana- 
ysis  of  these  books,  II.  289 — 293.  Supposed  quotations  from  them 
m  the  New  Testament,  I.  318.  Actual  value  of  these  nroduc- 
•ions.  436. 


2.  Apocryphal  Books  of  tfte  New  Testament,  I.  437.  Enjmcratioi. 
of  these  writings,  ibul.  Exter.\al  Evide.nce  to  show  that  they 
were  never  considered  as  inspired  or  canonical,  437,  438.  I.v- 
TER.VAL  EviDE.NCt;,  438 — 442.  These  apocryphal  Iwuks  are  so 
far  from  affecting  the  credibility  of  the  genuine  bookd  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  the  latter  are  confirmed  by  them,  47, 
48.  442. 

Apollonius,  of  Tyana,  fabulous  miracles  ascribed  to,  exposed,  I.  118 

Apostles  and  evangelists,  credibility  of  See  Credibility  and  Inspi- 
ration.   On  the  descent  ol'  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  them,  I.  447,  448 

Apostolic  Fathers,  tesiiuioiiics  of,  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Nev» 
Testament,  I.  44,  45.  In  what  manner  they  quoted  the  Scrip- 
tures, 41.     Force  of  their  testimony,  45. 

Aquila's  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  I.  268,  269. 

Arabic  language,  notice  at  I.  199. 

Arabic  versions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  I.  274,  275.  0/  lh« 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  204. 

Aramaan  Language,  and  its  dialects,  I.  199. 

Aramwisms  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  198. 

Aretas,  a  king  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  why  at  war  with  Herod  the  Great 
1.50. 

Aristeas's  fabulous  account  of  the  Septuagint  version  exposed,  I. 
2G4,  265.  Fabulous  miracles  related  of  Aristcas  the  Proconnesian 
exposed,  117. 

Ark  of  Noah,  dimensions  of,  I.  75. 

Armenian  version  of  Scriptures,  I.  275. 

Arnohius,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament 
1.42. 

Article  (Greek),  elucidations  o£  I.  327,  328. 

Articles  of  faith,  not  to  be  established  from  single,  obscure,  or  figu- 
rative iexts,  I.  395. 

Arts,  the  late  invention  and  progress  of,  a  confirmation  of  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  Mosaic  Histoiy  of  the  Deluge,  I.  73,  74. 

Asaph,  Psalms  ascribed  to,  II.  239. 

Ascension,  Odes  of,  II.  243. 

Ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  circumstances  of,  considered,  I.  446. 

Asher  (Rabbi  Aaron  Ben),  Codex  of,  I.  203. 

Atheists,  principles  ot',  contrasted  with  those  of  the  Gospel.  I.  176, 
177.    Effects  of,  in  republican  France,  25,  26. 

Athenagoras,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testa 
ment,  I.  43. 

Athens,  miserable  condition  of  the  women  at,  I.  19.  note  7.  Origin 
of  the  altar  erected  at,  to  "The  unknown  God,"  90.  St.  Luke's 
and  St.  Paul's  account  of  the  Athenians  confirmed  by  Demos- 
thenes, 80. ;  and  by  ancient  inscriptions,  91.  Remarks  on  Paul's 
admirable  address  to  them,  II.  326,  327. 

Atonement,  true  notion  of,  unknown  to  the  heathen,  I.  17.  Though 
they  felt  the  necessity  of  an  atonement  for  sin,  70,  71.  The  doc- 
trine of,  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament,  150. 

Authenticity  defined,  I.  28.  Of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  proved. 
28 — 52.  Recapitulation  of  this  argument,  184.  Especially  of 
Matt.  i.  and  ii.  and  Luke  i.  and  ii.,  II.  299—302.  309.  Of  Luke 
viii.27— 39.,310.;  and  xxii.  44.,  310.  Of  John  vii.  53.  and  viii.  1 
11.,  315.  Examination  of  the  authenticity  of  1  John  v.  7.,  36&— 
375. 

Author,  put  for  his  book  or  writings,  I.  359.  Importance  of  know 
ing,  348. 


Babel,  erection  of  the  lower  of,  confirmed  by  heathen  testimony, 
I.  77. 

Babylon,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  I.  126. 

Balaam's  ass  speaking,  remarks  on,  I.  421. 

Baptism,  observance  of,  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, I.  67. 

Barnabas,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  and  authentic  ity  of  the 
New  Testameat,  F.  44. 

Baruch,  apocryphal  book  of,  II.  391,  392. 

Bath-Kol,  notice  of,  II.  256 
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Bel  and  the  Dragon,  apocryphal  history  of.  II.  292. 

Benefits  conferred  by  Christianity,  a  proof  that  it  is  from  God,  I.  ICi* 
—177. 

Bethlehem,  massacre  of  the  infants  at,  I.  419. 

Bible,  a  |)erlbct  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  I.  186.  Moral  qualifica- 
tions for  studying  it  advantageously,  186,  187.  In  what  order  it 
should  be  read,  187.  Refutation  of  the  assertion  that  the  Bible 
is  the  most  immoral  book  in  the  woild,  166.  Does  not  inculcate 
a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution,  166,  167.  Harmony  be- 
tween all  its  pans,  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin  and  authority,  167, 
163.  As  also  it-s  preservation,  168.  See  Scriptures,  Versions, 
Testament  (Old),  and  Testament  (New). 

Blind  man  restored  to  sight,  remarks  on  the  miracle  of,  I.  104,  105. 

Blount  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory  notions  of,  on  religion  and 
morals,  1.  23.     His  profligacy,  26. 

Boils,  on  the  plague  of,  in  Egyjit,  II.  207. 

BoUnghroke  (Lord),  absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  of,  on  religion 
and  morals,  I.  24,  25.  His  hypocrisy  exposed,  26.  His  involuii- 
tary  teslirnony  in  favour  of  the  evangelist,  68. 

Book,  every  writing  so  termed  by  the  ancients,  however  small,  1.  56 

Book  of  the  Covenant,  1.  57. 

Book  of  Jasher,  remarks  on,  1.  57.  II.  216. 

BooA-  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,  observations  on,  I.  57.  II.  210. 

Byzantine  Recension  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  205. 


Cajvs  Romanus,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, I.  42. 
Cana,  observation  on  the  miracle  wrought  at,  I.  103,  104. 
Canaanites,  extirpation  of,  considered,  I.  409,  4i0. 
'^anon  of  the  Old  Testament,  account  of,  I.  28 — 30.     Canon  of  the 

New  Testament,  39.     General  divisions  of  the  canonical  books 

of  the  Old  Testament,  II.  212,  213. 
Catalogues  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Tesiament,  I.  29,  30. ;  and  of 

the  New  Testament,  41. 
Catholic  Epistles,  origin  of  the  appellation  of,  II.  358.    Its  antiquity, 

ibid.     The  authenticity  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  in  what 

order  usually  placed,  ihid.     Their  dates,  330. 
Cause,  metonymy  of,  I.  359,  360. 
Celsus.  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  and   authenticity  of  the 

New  Testamenl,  1.  46,  47.;  and  to  the  character  of  Christ,  82.; 

nnd  of  the  first  Christians,  85. 

-tsus,  alluded  to  by  St.  Luke,  explained,  1.  419,  420. 
.nthus,  account  of  the  tenets  of,  II.  316,  317.     His  testimony  to 

the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  4 
Cetuhim,  an  ancient  di;  'sion  of  the  Old  Testament,  account  of,  I. 

Chaldaans,  pretence  of,  to  antiquity,  disproved,  I.  73. 

Chaldaisms  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  198. 

Chaldee  Language,  notice  of,  I.  199. 

Chaldee  Paraphrases  on  the  Scriptures,  account  of,  I.  262 — 264. 

Chapters  and  verses,  origin  of,  in  the  Old  Testament,  1.  213.  And 
in  the  New  Tesiament,  214. 

Characters  (Hebrew),  antiquity  of,  I.  190. 

Children,  the  visiting  of  the  fathers'  sins  on,  explained,  I.  409. 

Chinese,  pretences  of,  to  antiquity,  disproved,  I.  74.  Degraded  state 
of  religion  and  morals  among  the  Chinese,  1.  2!. 

Christ  (Jesus).  Duration  of  his  ministry,  J  .SJ',.  The  Lord's  sup- 
per a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  truth  of  i>ie  Gospel,  67.  Testi- 
mony of  Josephus  to  the  character  of  Jesuit  Curist,  81.  463,  464. 
Of  the  Talmuds,  81.  Of  Pontius  Pilate,  81,  32.  Of  SuetoniuS; 
Tacitus,  Plir.y,  .^lius,  Lampridius,  (.:eisus,  arid  Porphyry,  82. 
Of  Julian  and  Mohammed,  83.  Jesus  Christ  put  lor  his  doctrine, 
359.  Parables,  why  used  by  him,  368,  369.  Superiority  of  his 
parables,  369,  370.  Difficulties  in  his  genealogy  solved,  400,  401. 
417,  418.  Why  he  used  external  means  in  performing  some  of 
his  miracles,  99,  100. ;  and  gave  different  degrees  of  notoriety  to 
them,  98,  99.  Their  number,  101.  Variety,  ihid.  Design,  101, 
102.  Greatness,  102.  Before  whom  wrought,  103.  In  what  man- 
ner wrought,  ibid.  Their  effects,  ibid.  Were  never  denied,  ibid. 
A  critical  examination  of  some  of  Christ's  miracles,  particularly 
the  conversion  of  water  into  wine,  ibid.  The  feeding  of  five 
thousand  men,  104.  Tte  healing  of  the  paralytic,  ibid.  The 
giving  of  sight  to  the  man  who  had  been  born  blind,  104,  105. 
The  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter  to  life,  105.  Of  the  widow's  son 
at  Nain,  ibid.  And  of  Lazarus,  105,  106.  The  circumstances  of 
his  Resurrection  stated  and  scrutinized,  106 — 115.  And  of  his  As- 
cension, 446.  The  miracles  of  Christ  compared  with  pretended 
pagan  and  popish  »  -iracles,  115 — 119.  Character  of  Christ,  149. 
"Testimonies  of  heathen  adversaries  to  his  life  and  character,  81 
— 83.  Involuntary  testimonies  of  the  infidels,  Chubb  and  Rous- 
seau, to  his  character,  156.  and  note.  Christ  a  greater  prophet 
than  Moses,  453,  454.  Salvation  only  through  him,  462.  Neces- 
sity of  believing  in  him,  and  danger  of  rejecting  him,  ibid.  Christ 
put  for  his  doctrine,  359.     See  Messiah. 

Christianity,  propagation  of,  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  New 
Testament,  I.  67.  And  that  the  Gospel  is  from  God,  130—132. 
Gibbon's  five  secondary  causes  of  its  success  refuted,  133.  Its 
rejection  b)'  unbelieving  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  non-universality, 
no  argument  against  its  divine  original,  but  rather  a  confirmation, 
134—140.  The  Mosaic  dispensation  introductory  to  it,  147,  148. 
ExceUence  of  its  doctrines,  149 — 151.  And  morality,  152—156. 
Supen    Hy  of  its  motives  to  duty,  156 — 158.    Its  doctrines  not 


contrary  to  reason,  158 — 160.     -it  doctrine  o*"  a  future  judgmer 
not  improbable,  160,  161.     Does  not  establish  a  system  of  priest- 
craft, 161,  162.     Or  prohibit  free  inquiry,  but  on  the  contrary  in- 
vites it,  162     lis  morality  not  too  strict,  162,  163.     Noranyofits 
moral  precepts  unreasonable  and  impracticable,  163,  164.     Dcr* 
not  produce  a  timid  spirit,  164.     N  >r  overlook  the  generous  sen 
tiraents  of  friendship,  164,  165. ;  and  of  patriotism,  165,  166.    Noi 
inculcate  either  intolerance  or  per^^ecutlon,  166,  167.     The  ten- 
dency of  Christianity  (evinced  by  fiicts)  to  promote  the  present 
and  eternal  happiness  of  mankind,  169—175.     Comparison  of  the 
actual  effects  of  the  Gospel,  with  those  produced  by  the  atheisti- 
cal philosophy,  175 — 177.     A  furiiier  proof  'hat  it  is  from  God,  is 
afforded  by  its  superiority  over  all  other  relignns,  177.     Particu- 
larly in  its  perfection,  ibid.     Its  openness,  ibid.     Its  adaptation  to 
the  capacities  of  all  men,  178.     The  spirituality  of  its  worship, 
ibid.     Its  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  179.     Its  humilia- 
tion of  man  and  exalting  the  Deity,  ibid.     Its  restoration  of  order 
to  the  world,  ibid.     Its  tendency   to  eradicate  all  evil  pass'ons 
from  the  heart,  ibid.     Its  contrariety  to  the  covetousne.^s  and  am- 
bition of  mankind,  ibid.     Its  restoring  the  divine  imagi  to  man, 
ibid.     Its  mighty  effects,  ibid.     Examination  of  the  d  Ificulties 
attendant  on  the  projiagation  of  Christianity,  448 — 450. 
Christians,  exemplary  character  and  conduct  of,  I.  169,  .  70.     Al 
tested  by  their  heathen  adversaries,  83 — 85.  170.     The  crimes  of 
nominal  Christians  not  chargeable  on  the  Gospel,  173. 
Chronicles  (two  books  of),  II.  222.     Their  title,  ibid.     Author  and 
AdXe,ibid.    Scope  and  analysis  of  these  books,  223.    Oiiservations 
on  these  books,  224.     Account  of  the  Targums  or  Chaldee  para 
phrases  on,  I.  263. 
Chronology,  alleged  contradictions  in,  considered,  and  shown  to  be 
unfounded,  I.  404,  405.     Importance  of,  to  biblical  students,  349 
Chubb  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  of,  concerning  religion, 
I.  23,  24.     His  hypocri.sy,  26.     Involuntary  testimony  of,  to  the 
divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  68.;  and  to  his  character,  155. 
Churches  (Christian),  state  of,  necessary  to  be  known  in  studying 

the  Epistles,  I.  393. 
Cilicisms  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  199. 
Circumcision,  the  observance  of,  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the 

Old  Testament,  I.  66. 
Circumstantiality  of  the  Old  Testamenl  narratives  a  proof  of  their 
authenticity,  I.  31,  32.;  as  also  of  the  Pentateucii,  35,  36.;  and 
of  the  New  Testament  narratives,  49,  50. 
Clarius's  (Isidore)  revision  of  the  Vulgate  version,  notice  of,  I.  27'/ 
Classification  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  II.  293.  294. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New 

Testament,  I.  43. 
Clement  of  Rome,  testimony  of,   u   ine  genuineness  of  the  New 

Testament,  I.  45. 
Cognate,  or  kindred  languages,  whit  so  termed,  I.  199.     Account 
of  them,  ibid.     The  use  of  the  cognate  languages  for  illustrating 
the  Scriptures  elucidated,  199.  341,  342. 
Coincidence  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  narratives  with  the 
relations  of  profane  authors  a  proof  of  their  credibility,  1.49 — 52 
69—87. 
Coins  (ancient),  collateral   testimony  of,  to  the  credibility  of  the 
New  Testament,  I.  88 — 91.    Importance  of,  as  an  hermeneutica' 
aid,  350. 
Collins  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  of,  on  religion,  I.  23 

His  hypocrisy,  26. 
Colossians,  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to,  II.  340.     Account  of  the  church 
at  Colossae,  341.    Date  of  this  Epistle,  ibid.     Its  occasion,  ihid 
Scope  and  analysis  of  its  contents,  ibid. 
Commentaries,  different  classes  of,  1.  352.    Of  commentaries,  strictly 
so  called,  ibid.    Their  utility,  353.    Design  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
consulting   them,  ibid.     Rules  for  consulting  them   to  the  best 
advantage,  353,  354. 
Comparison  not  to  be  extended  to  all  the  circumstances  of  an  alle 

gory,  1.  365. 
Complexion,  varieties  of,  in  different  nations,  not  contrary  to  the 

Mosaic  account  of  the  origin  of  mankind,  I.  76. 
Conjecture  (critical),  a  source  of  various  readings,  I.  284.     Rules 
for  applying  it  to  the  determination  of  various  readings,  289,  290 
Conslantinopolilan  Recension  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  205.  209. 
Contemporary  Writers,  testimony  of,  a  source  for  ascertaining  the 

meaning  of  Scripture,  I.  329 — 333 

Context,  definition  of,  I.  336.     Rules  for  investigating  it,  337,  338 

Importance  of  attending  to  the  context,  in  the  interpretation  of 

allegories,  365. 

Contradictions,  alleged  to  exist  in  the  Scriptures,  considered,  and 

shown  to  have  no  foundation,  I.  399,  400.     In  historical  passages 

400 — 404.     In  chronology,  404,  405.     Between   prophecies  and 

thej^r  fulfilment,  406.    In  doctrine,  406 — 408     Apparent  contra- 

dicFions  to  morality,  408—414.    Between  the  lacred  writers,  414 

— 418.    Between  sacred  and  profane  writers,  tlS — 420.    Seeming 

contradictions  to  philosophy  and  the  nature  of  things,  420 — 422 

Conversation  with  the  Deity,  the  most  eminent  degree  of  propheti/* 

inspiration,  II.  256. 
Conversion  of  Paul,  remarks  on,  II.  322,  323. 
Coptic  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  I.  272. 
Corinthians  (Saint  Paul's  First  Epistle  to),  II.  334.    Paul's  cnaracttf 
of  the  Gentile  Corinthians  confirmed  by  profane  historians,  I.  ^. 
State  of  the  Corinthian  church,  II.  334.     Occasion  and  scope  9i 
this  Epistle,  ibid.     Analysis  of  its  contr"  ^,  335.     Date  and  genu- 
ineness, ibid.    Examination  of  the  quesuon,  how  many  epistles 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthian*  ibid. 
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Cannlhians  (Saint  Paul's  Second  Epistle  to),  II.  335.  Date  and 
where  written,  336.  Occasion  of  this  Epistle,  ibid.  Its  scope, 
ibid.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Observations  on  it,  ibid.  A 
supposed  chronologiciil  diflicnity  in  this  Epislie  elucidated,  330, 
337.  No  other  epistles  written  to  the  Corinthians  but  the  two 
which  are  now  extant,  I.  57,  58.  II.  335. 

Corruption  of  the  Scriptures,  impossibility  of,  proved,  I.  52—58. 
Wilful  corruption,  how  fiir  a  cause  of  various  readings,  285. 

Counsels  of  perfection,  naium  and  fiiliacy  of,  I.  39C.  note. 

Ccveuant,  book  of  tlie,  1.  57. 

Creation  of  the  world,  true  account  of,  unknown  to  the  ancient 
philosoi)hers.  I.  17.  Mosaic  narrative  of,  confirmed  by  profane 
history,  G9.  And  by  the  modern  discoveries  in  philosophy,  I. 
420,  421. 

Crcdihililij  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  I.  59.  Proofs  that  the 
writers  of  llicin  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which 
they  relate;  iind  ilieir  moral  character,  though  rigidly  tried,  was 
never  impeached  by  liieir  keenest  opponents,  iiw/.  This  test  ap- 
plied to  tiic  Old  TestnmenI,  ibid  And  also  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 00.  Tlicse  writings  never  charged  with  containing  false- 
hoods, ibid.  This  |)roved  at  large  concerning  the  Old  Testament, 
00—02.  And  the  New  Testament,  02.  Tlie  writers  of  which 
were  contemporary  with,  and  competent  witnesses  of,  the  events 
related,  02,  03.  An<l  could  not  have  recorded  tlic  actions  ascrib- 
ed to  Christ,  if  they  had  not  been  true,  02.  Were  neither  enthu- 
siasts nor  fanatics,  03.  Were  neither  deceived  themselves,  nor 
did  nor  could  detxuve  others,  03,  04.  But  on  the  contrary  they 
were  men  of  the  strictest  integrity  and  sincerity,  64,  05.  Ap- 
pealed to  notorious  proofs,  60.  And  suHercd  every  thing  for  the 
truth  of  their  narration,  ibid.  The  credibility  of  the  Scriptures  fur- 
ther confirmed  by  the  subsistence,  to  this  very  day,  of  monuments 
instituted  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  principal  facts  and 
events  therein  recorded,  00,67.  And  by  the  wonderful  establish- 
ment and  propagation  of  Christianity,  07,  08.  Testimonies  from 
natural  and  civil  liistory  to  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Testament, 
69—78.  And  also  of  the  New  Testament,  78 — 83.  The  silence 
of  profane  authors  concerning  facts  recorded  by  the  sacred  liisto- 
rians  no  argument  against  their  credibility.  85 — 87.  Which  is 
further  coiilirmcd  by  coins  and  medals,  88—91.  Recapitulation 
of  this  argument,  185.     Credibility  of  miracles,  proved,  95 — 97. 

Creed  of  unbelievers,  I.  159.  note. 

Cretans.  St  Paul's  character  of,  confirmed  by  profane  writers,  1.81. 
Christianilj;  when  planted  in  Crete,  II.  347. 

Criticism  of  the  Scriptures,  objects  of,  I.  188. 

Cyprian  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament, 
I.  42.  ■ 

Cyprian  Recension  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  209.  note. 

Cyrenius,  census  of,  explained,  I.  419,  420. 


O'alembert,  miserable  death  of,  I.  176. 

Daniel  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  277.  His  predictions  relative 
to  the  four  great  monarchies,  I.  129.  Analysis  of  his  prophecies, 
II.  277 — 279.  Observations  on  their  canonical  authority  and  style, 
with  a  refutation  of  neologian  objections,  279 — 282.  Account  of 
the  spurious  additions  made  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  282. 

Darkness,  on  the  plague  of,  in  Egypt,  II.  207. 

Dates  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  importance  of  knowing,  I.  348. 

David,  in  what  sense  the  "  man  after  God's  own  heart,"  I.  411,  412. 
List  of  Psalms  ascribed  to,  II.  239.  241. 

Deborah,  remarks  on  the  ode  of,  II.  217.  7iote. 

Deists,  or  enemies  of  divine  revelation,  origin  of,  I.  22.  note.  Are 
indebted  to  the  Scriptures  for  all  that  they  have  written,  which 
is  either  wise  or  good,  ibid.  Their  boast,  that  unassisted  reason 
is  a  sufficient  guide  to  man,  disproved,  ibid.  A  summary  of  their 
absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  concerning  religion,  the  worship 
of  God,  and  a  I'liture  state,  23 — 25.  And  concerning  morals,  25. 
Deadly  effects  of  deism  on  nations,  25,  20.  And  on  individuals, 
26.  Effects  of  their  principles  contrasted  with  those  of  the  Gos- 
pel, 170,  177. 

Deities  (heathen),  immense  number  of,  I.  16.  and  note  8.,  21.  Hor- 
rid rites  of,  and  their  eflccts,  16,  17.     See  Idolatry. 

Deluge,  Mosaic  account  of,  not  contrary  to  philosophy,  but  conlirm- 
ed  by  indubitable  testimonies  from  natural  and  civil  historj',  I. 
72 — 75.  And  by  the  Apamean  medal,  88.  Infidel  objections  to 
ii  rsfuted,  75,  70. 

De  Rossi,  notice  of  the  principal  Hebrew  MSS.  collected  by,  1. 219. 

Design  of  the  sacred  writers  m  composing  their  narratives,  a  source 
of  apparent  conlrailictions  in  hislon.-al  passages,  I.  400 — 402. 
And  also  in  iwinis  of  doctrine,  408. 

Deuteronomy  (liook  of),  date  and  t'i.'Jiiology  of,  II.  210,  211.     Its 
scope,  211.     Prediction  relative  19  the  Messiah  contained  in  it 
illustrated,  ibid.  I.  453, 454.    Synopsis  of  its  contents,  II.  211,  212. 
Observations  on  this  Iwok,  212. 
Dialects  of  the  Greek  Testament,  I.  i9fr— 199. 
A'xSnx.,,  import  of,  I.  28.  39. 
A'»;x>.yux,  import  of,  11.  243. 
Didactic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  I.  381. 
Difficulties  attendant  on  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  examined, 

DUsection,  curious,  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  I.  202.  nole. 
Divisions  (ancient  and  modern)  of  the  Scriptures,  I.  212 — 215. 
Doctrines  delivered  in  the  Bible  a  proof  that  it  must  be  from  God, 

I.  142.    Doctrines  of  the  patriarchal  age,  142,  143.  II.  236,  237. 
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Doctrines  deliverea  by  Moses,  and  by  the  prophets,  I.  143 — 248 
Summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  149. ;  particularly  the 
vicarious  atonementof  Christ,  and  the  blessings  thereby  procured 
for  man,  150 — 152.  Alleged  contradictions  in  doctrines  proved 
to  have  no  foundation,  405— 408.  On  the  doctrinal  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures,  393—395. 

Double  Sense  of  proiihecy,  I.  390,  391. 

Dramatic  Poems  of  the  Hebrews,  I.  381. 

Dreams,  prophetic,  II.  255. 

Duelling  not  sanctioned  by  the  Gospel,  I.  171.  nole. 


Ebkr's  (Paul)  revision  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  notice  of,  I.  277. 

Ebionites,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  th 
New  Testament,  I.  46. 

Ecclesiastes  (book  of),  II.  247.  Its  title,  author,  and  canonical  au- 
thority, ibid.  Its  scope  and  synopsis,  247,  248.  Observations  on 
this  book,  249. 

Ecclesiasticus  (apocryphal  book  of),  account  of,  II.  291. 

Kdessene  Recension  of  the  New  Testament,  account  of,  I.  206. 

Editions  (ancient)  of  the  Scripture,  considered  as  a  source  of  th» 
sflcred  text,  I.  280. 

EJfect,  metonymy  of,  I.  300. 

i-gypt,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  I.  125.  The 
borrowing  from  the  Egyptians  by  the  Israelites  explained,  409 
Remarks  on  the  plagues  inflicted  upon  the  Egyptians,  II.  206 
207.  Pretensions  of  the  Egyptians  to  remote  antiquity  disproved 
I.  73.  Confirmations  of  Scripture  from  Egyptian  hieroglyphir* 
88,  89. 

Egyptian  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  I.  272,  273.     Egyptian  *»•<•#' 
sion  of  the  New  Testament,  205. 

Eichhoni's  theory  of  recensions,  account  of,  I.  209. 

Elegiac  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  I.  380. 

Elijah  fed  by  ravens,  remarks  on  the  narrative  of,  I.  422. 

Emphases,  definition  of,  I.  326,  327.  Different  kinds  of,  327.  Em- 
phasis of  the  Greek  article,  327,  328.  Emphases  of  other  words, 
328.  Emphatic  adverbs,  ibid.  Real  emphases,  ibid.  Rules  for 
the  investigation  of  emphatic  words,  328,  329. 

England,  beneficial  effects  of  Christianity  in,  I.  174. 

Enoch,  translation  of,  confirmed  by  heathen  traditions,  I.  71.  Re- 
marks on  the  apocryphal  book  of,  supiiosed  to  be  quoted  by  tlie 
Apostle  Jude,  318.  II.  377. 

Enthusiasm,  characteristics  of,  I.  63.  Proof  that  Moses  was  not  an 
enthusiast,  60.  Nor  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  63.  Especially 
Saint  Paul,  II.  322,  323. 

Ephcsus,  temple  of  Diana  at,  I.  90.  That  city,  why  termed  NEiv- 
xopoi;,  90,  91.  Account  of  the  church  at,  H.  338.  Genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephcsians,  338,  339.  Its 
date,  339.  Occasion  and  scope,  ibid.  Analysis  of  its  contents, 
ibid.    Observations  on  its  style,  ibid. 

Epistles  of  the  apostles,  importance  of,  II.  329,  330.  Their  number 
and  order,  particularly  those  of  St.  Paul,  330.  Of  the  Catholic 
epistles,  ibid.  General  plan  of  the  apostolic  epistles,  ibid.  Causes 
of  their  obscurity  explained,  331.  Remarks  on  the  phraseology 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  in  particular,  ibid.  Rules  for  studying  the 
apostolic  epistles  most  beneficially,  I.  393—395.  Subscriptions 
attached  to  them,  215.     See  Catholic  Epistles. 

Epithets  of  Scripture,  different  kinds  of,  I.  325. 

Esdras,  account  of  the  two  apocryphal  books  of,  II.  289,  290 

Esther  (book  of),  II.  225.  Its  title  and  author,  225,  226.  A.-giunent, 
266.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Account  of  the  Targums  or 
Chaldee  paraphrases  on  this  book,  I.  263.  Apocryphal  additiom 
to  the  book  of  Esther,  II.  290. 

Ethan,  psalm  ascribed  to,  II.  240. 

Ethiopia,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  I.  123,  126. 

Efhiopic  language,  notice  of,  I.  199.  Elhiopic  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, 273,  274. 

Eusebius's  account  of  the  classification  and  genuineness  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  42.  Notice  of  his  Harmony  of 
tlie  four  Gospels.  319,  320.;  and  of  his  recension  of  the  Septuagint 
version,  208.     Eusebian  Sections,  214. 

Euthalius,  Sections  of,  I.  214. 

Evangelists,  were  contemporary  with,  and  competent  witnesses  of. 
the  facts  recorded  by  tliem,  I.  62,  63.  Were  not  enthusiasts  noi 
fanatics,  03.  Neither  did  nor  could  deceive  or  impose  upon 
others,  03,  04.  Were  men  of  the  strictest  integrity  and  sincerity 
04,  05.  Appealed  to  notorious  proofs,  66.  Suffered  every  thing 
for  the  truth  of  their  narrative,  ibid.  On  the  credibility  and  in 
spiration  of  the  evangelists. — See  Credibility,  Inspiration. 

Evidence.     See  Historical  Testimony. 

Evil  (moral  and  physical),  the  true  cause  of,  unknown  to  the  an 
cients,  1.  17.  The  Bible  account  of  it  confirmed  by  heathen 
writers,  70. 

Exodus  (book  of),  Title,  U.  206.  Author  and  date,  ibid.  Occasion 
and  subject-matter,  ibid.  Scope,  ibid.  Types  of  the  Messiah 
ibid.   Synopsis,  ibid.    Illustration  of  Exodus,  ch.  vii. — xi.  206,207 

Expositors.     See  Commentators. 

Ezekiel  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  283.    Canonical  authority  of 
his  prophecies,  ibid.     Their  scope,  284.    Analysis  of  them,  284- 
286.     Observations  on  the  style  of  Ezekiel,  286.     Supjxjsed  dif 
ference  between  him  and  Jeremiah  reconciled,  I.  124. 

Ezra  (book  of),  II.  224.  Its  title  and  author,  ibid.  Argument, 
scope,  and  sympsis  of  its  contents,  224,  225  Observations  "oili 
a  spurious  passage  ascribed  to  Ezra.  225. 
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■^AiTH,  analogy  of,  1.  342.    Rules  for  investigating  it,  342 — 344. 

Fall  of  man,  Mosaic  account  of,  confirmed  by  the  existence  of 
moral  evil,  and  by  historical  testimony,  I.  69 — 71. 

Families  of  Hebrew  Manuscripts,  account  of,  I.  218.  And  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament,  204 — 212. 

Fathers,  testimony  of,  to  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  I. 
41 — 45.  Assistance  to  be  derived  from  them  in  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  346—348.  Remarks  on  their  mode  of  quoting  the 
Scriptures,  41.  Authority  of  their  quotations  as  a  source  of  the 
sacred  text,  281.  Rules  for  applying  their  quotations  to  the  de- 
termination of  various  readings,  288,  289. 

Felix,  procurator  of  Judaa,  the  singular  propriety  of  Saint  Paul's 
address  to,  illustrated,  II.  327. 

Fertility  of  the  Holy  Land,  attested  by  heathen  writers,  I.  78. 

Fig-tree,  the  withering  of  the  barren,  explained,  I.  102. 

Figurative  Language,  origin  of,  I.  355.  Distinction  between  figures 
of  words  and  figures  of  thought,  ibid.  General  observations  on 
the  interpretation  of  tropes  and  figures,  355 — ?.58.  The  figura- 
tive language  of  the  prophets  sometimes  the  source  of  seeming 
contradictions,  406.  See  Allegory,  Hyperbole,  Irony,  Metaphor, 
Metonymy,  Parable,  Proverbs,  and  Synecdoche. 

First-born,  on  the  destruction  of,  in  Egypt,  II.  207. 

First  day  of  the  week,  observance  of,  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of 
the  New  Testament,  I.  67. 

Five  thousand  men,  miracle  of  the  feeding  of,  I.  104. 

Flies,  on  the  plague  of,  II.  206. 

Foedus  cum  Grcecis,  account  of,  I.  212. 

Fool,  how  to  be  answered,  1.  397. 

Forgery,  impossibility  of,  as  it  respects  the  Old  Testament,  I.  29. 
And  the  New  Testament,  40.  54,  55. 

Forgiveness  of  sins,  New  Testament  doctrine  of,  I.  150. 

France,  horrible  state  of,  during  the  French  Revolution,  in  conse- 
quence of  infidelity,  I.  25,  26. 

Frederick  II.  king  of  Prussia,  impious  tenets  of,  I.  24. 

Friendship,  why  not  enforced  by  name,  in  the  Gospel,  I.  165. 

Frogs,  on  the  plague  of,  II.  206. 

Future  state.     See  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 


tjALATiANS,  account  of,  II.  337.    Date  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to 
them,  ibid.    Its  genuineness  and  authenticity,  ibid.   Occasion  and 
scope,  ibid.    Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.    Observations  on  this 
Epistle,  338. 
Gallio,  character  of,  I.  79. 

Gaon  (rabbi  Saadias),  Arabic  version  by,  notice  of,  I.  274. 
Gemaras  of  Jerusalem  and  Babylon,  account  of,  I.  345. 
Genealogy,  importance  of,  in  studying  the  Scriptures,  I.  351,  352. 
The  seeming  contradictions  in  the  genealogies  of  our  Saviour, 
as  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  examined  and  reconciled, 
400,  401.  417,  418.     Importance  of  the  genealogies  in  the  first 
book  of  Chronicles,  II.  223. 
Genesis  (book  of),  title,  II.  203.    Author,  204.    Date,  ibid.    General 
argument,  ibid.    Scope,  ibid.    Types  of  the  Messiah  in  this  book 
tbid.     Synopsis  of  its  contents,  tbid.    Summary  of  the  patriarchal 
religion,  as  exhibited  in  this  book,  I.  142,  143.    The  literal  sense 
of  the  first  three  chapters  vindicated,  II.  205.     Whence  Moses 
derived  his  materials  for  it,  I.  34. 
Gentiles,  rejection  of  the  Gospel  by,  no  objection  to  the  truth  of 

Christianity,  I.  136. 
Genuineness  defined,  I.  28.      Critsria  for  distinguishing  genuine 
from  spurious  writings,  39,  40.    Genuineness  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment demonstrated,  28 — 32. :  especially  of  the  Pentateuch,  32 — 
38.    And  of  the  New  Testament,  40 — 50.    Recapitulation  of  this 
argument,  184. 
Geography,  importance  of,  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  I.  351. 
Geology,  testimony  of,  to  the  credibility  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  of 

the  deluge,  I.  71,  72. 
German  Divines,  heterodox  notions  of  many  of,  I.  326.     Refutation 
of  their  theory,  that  some  of  the  interpretations  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  are  doctrinal  accommodations  to  Jewish  opinions  and 
prejudices,  324. 
German  Jews,  manuscripts  of,  I.  218. 

Giants,  Mosaic  account  of,  confirmed  by  heathen  w-riters,  I.  71. 
Gibbon's  false  account  of  the  spread  of  Christianity,  confuted  by 

facts,  I.  133.     His  immoral  principles  exposed,  25. 
Gittith,  import  of,  II.  244. 

Glossaries,  nature  of,  I.  335.     Rules  for  consulting  them  to  advan- 
tage, ibid. 
Gnostics,  tenets  of,  refuted  by  St.  John,  II.  316. 
God,  the  true  nature  and  worship  of,  imperfectly  kiwwn  among  the 
ancient  heathen  nations,  I.  16,  17.    And  also  among  the  modem 
heathens,  21, 22.    Sublime  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  concerning 
God,  in  the  patriarchal  times,  142,  143.    Under  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation, 143 — 145.    And  in  the  Gospel,  149,  150. 
Gospel,  meaning  of,  II.  294.    General  design  of  the  Gospels,  295. 
Their  number,  ibid.    And  importance,  ibid.    The  sources  of  the 
first  three  Gospels  examined,  385 — 393.    Why  rejected  by  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  I.  134,  135.    And  by  the  Gentiles,  136.    See 
Christianity,  Doctrines,  Morality,  John,  Luke,  Mark,  and  Matthew, 
in  this  Index. 
Gothic  version  of  the  Bible,  account  of,  I.  277.    Description  of  the 
Upsal  manuscript  of,  277, 278.    Important  remains  of.  discovered 
in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  278,  279. 
Governors  and  Governed,  duties  •>€,  under  the  Gospel,  1. 153. 


Grammatico-Historicdt,  Sense,  defined,  I.  323. 

Greek  Article,  elucidations  of,  I.  327,  328. 

Greek  Language,  the  New  Testament  why  written  in    .  193,  194 

Similarity  of  the  New  Testament  Greek  with  that  of  the  Septu 

agint  version,  193.    Examination  of  its  style,  194, 195.    Dialects 

196—199. 
Greek  Versions  (ancient)  of  the  Old  Testament  :^See  Aquila,  Sep 

tuagint,  Symmachus,  Theodotion. 
Greeks,  the  New  Testament  character  of,  confirmed  by  heathen 

writers,  I.  80. 
Griesbach'a  (Dr.)  system  of  recension  of  the  New  Testairiart  ac 

count  Df,  I.  205,  206. 


Habakkuk  (the  prophet),  notice  of,  II.  277.  Analysis  of  his  pro- 
phecy, ibid.    Its  style,  ibid. 

Haggai  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  287.  Argument  and  scope  of 
his  prophecy,  ibid.     Analysis  of  its  contents,  ibid.     Style,  ibia. 

Hagiographa,  an  ancient  division  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  account 
of,  1.  213.    Chaldee  paraphrase  on,  263. 

Hail,  on  the  plague  of,  in  Egypt,  II.  207. 

Haptorolh,  or  sections  of  the  Prophets,  origin  of  I.  213. 

Happiness,  dark  and  confused  notions  of  the  heathen  concerning, 
1.  18. 

Harmonies  of  the  Scriptures,  occasion  of,  I.  319.  Observations  on 
the  different  schemes  of  harmonizers,  and  on  the  duration  of  the 
public  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ,  319 — 321. 

Harmony  subsisting  between  all  parts  of  the  Bible,  a  proof  of  its 
divine  authority  and  original,  I.  167,  168. 

Heathen  Nations  (ancient),  deplorable  state  of  religion  and  morals 
among,  I.  16 — 20. ;  and  among  the  modern  heathens,  21,  22.  This 
a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation,  22.  Derived 
many  of  their  institutions  from  the  Scriptures,  77,  78.  Thetr 
characters,  as  incidentally  noticed  in  the  New  Testament,  con- 
firmed by  profane  writers,  80,  81. 

Heathen  Writers,  testimonies  of,  to  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, J.  69 — 71.  And  of  the  New  Testament,  78 — 83.  And  to 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  character  and  conduc' 
of  the  first  Christians,  170. 

Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  196.  Examples  of  them,  anr 
observations  on  them,  196,  197.  Rules  for  the  better  understand 
ing  of  Hebraisms,  197,  198. 

Hebrew  Language,  origin  and  antiquity  of  1. 189.  Histoncal  sketc) 
of,  190.  Antiquity  of  its  character,  ibid.  Hebrew  vowel  points 
191,  192.  And  accents,  192.  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  198.  Th< 
Hebrew  language  a  proof  of  the  genuineness  and  auihenticit' 
of  the  Old  Testament,  31.  Particularly  of  the  Pentateuch,  Zi 
Notice  of  the  principal  Hebrew  manuscripts,  216 — 221.  And  o/ 
the  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  203. 

Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  history  of,  from  the  writing  ol 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  until  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ 
I.  200.  From  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  age  of  the  Masorites 
200,  201.  From  the  age  of  the  Masorites  to  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing,  201 — 203.  FiOiu  tlie  invention  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing to  our  own  time,  203. 

Hebrews  (Epistle  to),  II.  34'5.  To  whom  written,  349,  350.  In  what 
language,  351,  352.  Its  genuineness  and  authenticity  and  by 
whom  written,  352-  -  356.  Date  of  this  Epistle,  356.  Its  occasion 
and  scope,  356, 35'/.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  357.  Observations 
on  it,  ibid. 

Hegesippus,  testir>.of.y  ot  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, I.  43. 

Helveiius,  immornl  tenets  of,  I.  25. 

Heman,  psalm  ascribed  to,  II.  240. 

Herbert  (Lord),  absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  of,  in  religion  and 
morals,  I.  22.  25. 

Heretical  Writers  (ancient),  testimonies  of,  to  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  45,  46.  Various  readingi 
sometimes  to  be  found  in  their  works,  289. 

Hermas,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament,  1.  45. 

Hesychius's  Recension  of  the  Septuagint,  notice  of,  I.  268. 

Hexapla  of  Origen,  specimen  of  with  illustrative  remarks,  I.  267, 
268. 

HiUel  (Rabbi),  Codex  of  I.  203. 

Hindoos,  degraded  state  of  religion  and  morals  among,  I.  21.  Their 
extravagant  pretensions  to  antiquity  refuted,  74. 

Historians  (profane),  confirm  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament  nar 
ratives,  I.  69—78.  And  also  of  those  of  the  New  Testament,  78 
— 83.  This  coincidence  a  proof  of  their  genuineness  and  authen 
ticity,  49—52.  Seeming  inconsistencies  between  the  sacred  anJ 
profane  historians  accounted  for,  414—418.  Silence  of  ancien 
historians  concerning  many  facts  accounted  for,  85 — 87. 

Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  general  observations  on,  II 
213.  Their  authors,  ibid.  Importance,  214.  For  analyses  of  th« 
Historical  Books,  see  their  several  titles  in  this  Index. 

Historical  Circumstances,  importance  of  to  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures generally,  I.  348—351.  Of  Scripture  allegories  in  particu 
lar,  365.    And  also  of  parables,  368. 

Historical  Passa^-esof  Scripture,  alleged  v.>yiiiradictionsin,  consider, 
ed,  and  shown  to  have  no  foundation.  I  400 — 404. 

Historical  Sense  of  Scripture,  I.  323. 

Historical  Testimony,  credibility  of  illustrated,  I.  95,  96.    Hum*'* 
I     objections  to  it,  considered  a  id  refuted,  96  97.    Historical  teati 
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mony  not  diminished  by  tho  lapse  of  agc8,  I.  97,  08.  Historical 
testimony  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, 32. 

Historical  Types,  I.  386. 

History  (Jewish),  a  source  of  Scripture  metaphors,  I.  3G3.  The  cre- 
dibility of  the  Old  Testament  histories  confirmed  by  testimonies 
from  natural  and  civil  history,  69 — 78.  And  also  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 78 — 87.  Importance  of  sacred  and  profane  history  to  tho 
right  understanding  of  Scripture,  349. 

Hohhes  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory  notions  concerning  religion 
and  morals,  I.  23.  25.  His  base  conduct,  26.  His  involuntary 
testimony  in  lavour  of  tlic  New  Testament,  68. 

Holdcn  (Rev.  George),  important  observations  of,  on  the  impreca- 
tions supposed  to  bo  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  1.  423. 

Holy  Spirit,  put  for  his  effects,  operations,  and  gifts,  1.  359.  The 
descent  of  tho  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles,  considered,  447. 

Homilies,  nature  of,  I.  353. 

Hosea  (the  prophet),  account  of,  H.  260.  Occasion  and  scope  of  his 
prophecy,  260,  261.  Analysis  of  its  contents,  261.  Observations 
on  his  style,  261,  262 

Hug  (Prof),  system  of  recensions  of,  I.  208,  209. 

Hugo  de  Sancto  Caro  (Cardinal),  invented  the  division  of  chapters 
in  the  Bible,  I.  213. 

Hume  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory  notions  of,  concerning  religion 
and  morals,  1. 24, 25.  His  objection  against  the  Pentateuch  refuted, 
69.  Refutation  of  his  objections  to  the  credibility  of  miracles, 
96,  97. 

Hyperbole,  nature  of.  I  272. 


Idolatry  of  tho  ancient  heathen  nations,  I.  16,  17.  And  of  the 
modern  heathen  nations,  21,  22.  Idolatry  abolished  by  Chris- 
tianity, 171. 

[dyl  (Hebrew),  nature  of,  I.  381. 

Ignatius,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament, 
I.  45. 

[mmoralily  unjustly  charged  upon  the  Bible,  1. 166.  Immoral  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  deisis  and  atheists  proved,  24 — 26. 

Immortulily  of  the  Soul  and  a  future  state,  imperfectly  known 
lo  the  ancient  philosophers,  I.  18.  Revealed  in  the  Scriptures, 
143.  145,  146.  151. 

Impartiality  of  Moses  as  an  historian,  I.  61,  62.  Of  the  other 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  62  And  of  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  64 — 66. 

Imprecations  contained  in  the  Scriptures  explained,  I.  413 

Improvements  (spiritual),  observations  on,  I.  384. 

Indian  Jews,  manuscripts  of,  I.  219 — 22' 

Inferential  reading  of  the  Bible,  I.  423  Its  foundation,  ibid.  Rules 
for  it,  423,  424.  Sources  of  inferences,  424.  Rules  for  ascertain- 
ing them,  424,  425. 

Infidels,  absurd  and  contradictory  notions  of,  concerning  religion  and 
morals,  I.  22 — 25.  159.  note.  Their  objections  to  the  doctrines  and 
moral  precepts  of  the  Bible  refuted,  158 — 167.  Their  creed  full 
of  contradictions,  159.  note.  The  efforts  of  infidels  to  subvert 
Christianity,  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  140.  Their  total  want  of 
candour,  158.  and  note.  Effecti:  of  their  writings  in  France,  25, 
26.  And  on  individuals,  26.  Particularly  at  the  hour  of  death, 
176.  Inability  to  answer  all  the  objections  of  infidels  no  just 
cause  for  rejecting  the  Scriptures,  180,  181.  Infidels  proved  to 
bo  more  credulous  than  Christians,  182,  183. 

Inscriptions  of  the  Psalms,  observations  on,  II.  242,  243.  And  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  215. 

Inspiration  defined,  I.  92.  443.  Reasonable  and  necessary,  92. 
Criteria  of  inspiration,  93.  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament 
443.  And  of  the  New  Testament,  443,  444.  Conclusions  thence 
derived,  444 — 446.  Nature  of  prophetic  Inspiration,  II.  257. 
(See  miracles,  Prophecy,  Doctrines,  Morality,  &c.) 

Interpretation  of  Scripture,  principles  of,  illii.sirated,  I.  355. 

Intolerance  not  taught  in  the  Bible,  I.  166,  167.  Though  practised 
by  Jews  and  Pagans,  167. 

Irenatus,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament, 
I.  43. 

Irony,  nature  of,  I.  372.     Examples  of  it,  ibid. 

Isaiali  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  262.  Genuineness  of  his  pre- 
dictions, 262 — 265.  Their  scope,  266.  Synopsis  of  iheir  contents, 
266 — 269.    Observations  on  the  style  of  Isaiah,  269. 

Ishmacl,  predictions  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  I.  122. 

Israelites,  their  borrowing  from  the  Egyptians  explained,  I.  409. 
Table  of  their  stations  in  the  wilderness,  II.  210. 

Italian  Jews,  manuscripts  of,  I.  218. 

Italic  version  (ancient),  notice  of,  I.  275,  276. 


Jacob's  liimily  in  Egypt ;  numerical  difficulties  as  to  the  number 
of  its  members,  solved,  I.  404.,  and  note  2.  The  circumstances 
of  his  alleged  fraud  upon  Isaac  considered,  408.,  note. 

Jairus's  daughter  restored  to  life,  I.  105 

Jawifs  (Saint),  account  of,  II.  359.  Genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  his  Epistle,  ibid.  To  whom  addressed,  tbid.  Its  scope,  359, 
360.    Synopsis  of  its  contents,  360.   Observations  on  its  style,  ibid. 

Jather  (book  of),  1.  57.  H.  216. 

Jedutkun,  Psalms  ascribed  to  II.  240. 


Jepluhah  proved  not  to  have  immolated  his  daughter,  I   411. 

Jeremiah  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  272.  Occasion  of  his  pro 
phecies,  273.  Different  collections  of  them,  272.  Their  chrono 
logical  order,  273.  Synopsis  of  their  comeiiis,  273—275.  Hit 
predictions  concerning  the  Messiah,  275.  Observations  on  hi* 
style,  276.    See  Lamentations. 

Jericho  (Codex  of),  I.  203. 

Jerome,  notice  of,  and  his  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New 
Testament,  I.  41.     Account  of  the  biblical  labours  of,  275,  276. 

Jerusalem,  prophecies  concerning  the  destruction  of,  and  their  ful 
filment,  I.  129,  130.  458 — 462.  Account  of  the  Jerusalem  Tar 
gum,  263. 

Jesus.    See  Christ,  Messiah. 

Jewish  Nation,  predictions  concerning,  I.  123,  124.  The  rejection 
of  Christianity  by  them  accounted  lor,  134.  136.  Did  not  corrupt 
the  Old  Testament,  52,  53  The  sects,  morals,  and  customs  of 
the  Jews,  as  described  in  the  New  Testament,  confirmed  by  pro- 
fane writers,  80.  Account  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Indian  Jews 
219 — 221.  The  miseries  of  the  Jews  during  and  subsequently 
to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  460. 

Jewish  Writers,  benefit  of,  in  studying  the  Bible,  I.  344 — 346. 

Job  (book  of),  II.  227.     Its  title,  ibid.     Job,  a  real  character,  227 

228.  In  what  age  he  lived,  228,  229.    Scene  of  the  poem  of  Job 

229,  230.  Its  author  and  canonical  authority,  230,  231.  Structure 
of  the  {Kjcm,  231,  232.  Its  argument  and  scope,  232 — 234.  Spu- 
rious addition  to  it,  234, 235.  Rules  for  studv  ing  this  book  to  ad- 
vantage, 235.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  235,  236.  Idea  of  the 
patriarchal  theology,  as  contained  in  this  book,  236,  237. 

Joel  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  270.  Occasion  and  scope  of  hia 
prophecy,  ibid.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibU.  Observations  on 
itii  style,  ibid. 

Jo/m  (Saint),  account  of,  II.  313,  314.  Title  of  his  Gospel,  313.  Its 
date,  ibid.  Its  genuineness,  ibid.  Especially  of  John  vii.  53.  and 
viii.  1 — 11..  315.  Occasion  and  design,  315,  310.  Analysigof  its 
contents,  316,  317  His  Gospel  a  supplement  to  ihe  other  three 
318.  Observalifms  on  its  style,  ibid.  Coincidences  between  it 
and  his  first  epistle,  I.  51,  52.,  notes.  Genuineness  and  canonical 
authority  of  his  first  General  Epistle,  II.  364.  Its  date,  364,  365. 
To  whom  written,  365.  Its  structure,  occasion,  and  scope,  365, 
366.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  366.  Style,  ibid.  The  question 
concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  disputed  clause  in  1  John  v. 
7,  8.  considered,  36(3 — 376.  Genuineness,  authenticity,  and  date, 
of  the  second  and  third  Epistles  of  St.  John,  376.  The  second 
Epistle,  to  whom  addressed,  ibid.  Its  scope,  ibid.  The  third 
Epistle,  to  whom  addressed,  ibid.  Its  scope,  ibid.  Observations 
on  this  Epistle,  ibid.     See  Revelation. 

Jonah,  circumstance  of  his  being  in  a  whale's  belly  explained,  1 
422     Scope  and  analysis  of  his  prophetical  book,  II.  259. 

Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  Targum  of,  I.  263.  Targum  of  the  pseudo 
Jonathan,  ibid. 

Joseph  (Ilabbi),  Targum  of,  on  the  Hagiographa,  I.  263. 

Joscphus,  account  ol',  I.  346.  His  testimony  lo  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament,  30.  And  to  the  accounts  of 
princes  and  governors,  79.  Especially  to  the  character  of  Jesus 
Christ,  81.  Vindication  of  the  genuineness  of  that  testimony, 
463,  464.  Importance  of  his  writings  as  a  source  for  asceilaining 
various  readings,  288.  And  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  346 
His  silence  respecting  the  slaughter  of  the  infants  by  Herod  ac 
counted  for,  419. 

Joshua,  observations  on  the  pile  of  stones  raised  by,  at  Gilgal,  1 
100,  101. 

Joshua  (book  of),  author,  genuineness,  and  authenticity  of,  II.  21^ 
215.  Its  argument,  215.  Scope,  215,  216.  Synopsis  of  its  con- 
tents, 216.     Observations  on  it,  ibid. 

Jo«aA,  prophecy  concerning,  I.  123,  134. 

Judas  Iscariol,  character  oft  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel, I.  155.  ncte  1. 

Jude  (the  apostle),  account  of,  II.  377.  Genuineness  of  his  Epistle, 
ibid.  Its  date,  378.  To  whom  addressed,  ibid.  Its  occasion  and 
scope,  ibid.     Observations  on  its  style,  ibid. 

Judges  (book  of),  II.  216.  Its  date  and  author,  217.  Its  scope  and 
chronology,  ibid.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Observations  ob 
this  book,  ibid. 

Judgment  (future),  doctrine  of,  not  improbable,  I.  160,  161. 

Judith,  apocryphal  book  of,  II.  290. 

Julian,  the  apostate  emperor,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  47.  And  to  the  charactei 
and  conduct  of  Jesus  Christ,  83.     And  of  the  first  Christians,  85 

Justification,  New  Testament  doctrine  of,  I.  150,  151. 

Justin  Martyr,  notice  of,  I.  44.  Hia  testimony  to  the  genuinenesj 
of  the  New  Testament,  ibid. 

Juvenal,  testimony  of,  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  I.  83 


Kant's  theory  of  interpretation,  unfounded,  I.  323,  324. 

Karkaphensian  recension,  I.  272 

Kennicott  (Dr.),  account  of  the  principal  manuscripts  cif»,ated  07. 
I.  218,  219. 

Ki?a>.»ia,  i.c-ount  of,  in  the  New  Testament,  I.  214. 

Keri  zr.i  Kztit,  acrcr.r.t  of,  I.  201.  „„«  ^ 

Kings  (the  two  books  of),  11.  220.  Their  title,  ibid.  Author,  220, 221 
Argument  and  synopsis  of  the  first  book  of  Kings,  221.  And  oJ 
the  second  book  of  Kings,  222.   Observations  on  these  books,  xtna 

Korah  (aoxa  of>,  psalms  inscribed  for.  II.  3S9. 
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GENERAL  INDEX. 


LactantiuS;  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, I.  42. ;  and  to  the  moral  change  produced  by  the  cordial 
belief  of  tlie  Gospel,  170. 

Lame  man  miraculously  healed  by  Peter  and  John,  I.  105. 

fomentations  of  Jeremiah,  date  of,  II.  276.  Synopsis  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  book,  ibid.  Obsftrvations  on  the  style  and  structure 
of  this  book,  ibid. 

Lampridins,  testimony  of,  to  the  cliaracter  of  Christ,  I.  82. 

Language  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  proof  of  its  authenticity,  I.  31. 
Oi'  the  Pentateuch,  a  proof  of  its  authenticity,  32.  Of  the  New 
Testament,  also  a  proof  of  its  authenticity,  48,  49.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Cognate  Languages,  Greek,  Hebrew. 

Laodicea,  church  of,  no  separate  epistle  addressed  to  by  St.  Paul, 
I.  58.     Pretended  cpisllje  of  Paul  to  them,  441. 

Latin  Versions  (ancient)  of  the  Scriptures,  account  of,  I.  275—277. 

Latinisms  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  198. 

[jcnu. — "The  Law,"  an  ancient  division  of  the  Old  Testament,  I. 
212. 

Law  (Mosarc),  a  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  I.  32, 
33.  Table  or  harmony  of  the  entire  Mosaic  law,  arranged  under 
heads,  II.  212,  213. 

Laaarus,  miracle  of  the  resurrection  of,  examined,  I.  105,  106. 

Legal  types,  I.  385. 

Letters,  antiquity  of  Hebrew,  I.  190.  Form  of  Greek  letters  in 
manuscripts,  221. 

Leviticus  (book  of),  title,  author,  and  date,  II.  207.  Scope,  ibid. 
Synopsis  cf  its  c'"M«nts.  207,  208. 

Lice,  on  the  plague  of,  II.  205. 

Literal  sense,  nature  of,  I.  322.  In  what  cases  the  literal  meaning 
of  words  and  phrases  is  to  be  retained,  or  given  up,  356,  357. 
Vindication  of  the  literal  sense  of  the  first  three  chapters  of 
Genesis,  II.  205. 

Literature,  influence  of  the  Gospel  on,  I.  172,  173.  I 

Locusts,  on  the  plague  of,  in  Egypt,  II.  207.  | 

Longevity  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  world,  the  Scripture  ac- 
count of,  confirmed  by  profane  history,  I.  71. 

Lord's  Supper,  celebration  of  the  sacrament  of,  a  perpetual  memo- 
rial of  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  67. 

Lucian's  Recension  of  the  Septuagint  version,  I.  268. 

Lucian,  the  philosopher,  testimony  of,  to  the  character  of  the  first 
Christians,  I.  85. 

(Mke  (St.),  account  of,  II.  307.  Title  of  his  Gospel,  ibid.  Genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  his  Gospel,  ibid.  Vindication  of  its 
genuineness  from  the  objections  of  Michaelis,  308,  309.  Vindi- 
cation of  the  genuineness  of  chapters  i.  and  ii.,  309,  310.  Of 
chapter  viii.  verses  27.  to  39.,  310.;  and  of  chapter  xxii.  verses 
43.  and  44.,  ibid.  His  narrative  confirmed  liy  profane  historians, 
I.  49,  50.  80. ;  and  by  ancient  coins  and  inscriptions,  90,  91.  Date 
of  his  Gospel,  II.  310.  For  whom  written,  310,  311.  Its  occasion 
and  scope,  311.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  312,  313.  Observations 
on  the  style  of  his  Gospel,  313.  See  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
'  Lycaonians,  Paul's  address  to,  illustrated,  II.  326. 

Lying,  systematically  taught  by  some  heathens,  I.  20.  and  note. 

Lyric  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  I.  381. 


Maccabees,  account  of  the  first  apocryphal  book  of,  II.  292.  Of 
the  second  book,  ibid.  Of  the  third  and  fourth  books,  293.  Of 
the  fifth  book,  ibid. 

Magistrates  and  subjects,  reciprocal  dut  es  cI,  I.  153. 

McSialath  and  Mahalath-Lennnnth.  import  of,  II.  243. 

Malabar  coast,  account  of  a  valuable  Hebrew  MS.  brought  from,  I. 
219,  220. 

Malachi  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  2SS,  289.  Occasion  and  scope 
of  his  prophecy,  289.    Analysis  of  its  contents,  ibid.    Its  style,  ibid. 

Man,  Scripture  account  of  the  creation  and  fall  of,  confirmed  by 
profane  historians,  I.  69,  70.  Mutual  duties  between  man  and 
man,  enforced  in  the  Gospel,  152,  153. 

Manasses,  apocryphal  prayer  of,  II.  292. 

Manuscripts  of  the  Bible,  agreement  of  all  that  are  extant,  a  proof 
of  its  uncorrupted  preservation,  I.  54,  55.  Use  of  manuscripts 
for  determining  various  readings,  285. 

Manuscrijjts  {Hebreiv)  of  the  Old  Testament,  different  classes  of, 
I.  216.  The  rolled  manuscripts  of  the  synagogues,  ibid.  Rules 
attended  to  in  copying  them,  217.  Square  manuscripts  in  private 
use,  ibid.  The  age  of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  ibid.  Order  of  books 
in  them,  217,  218.  Notices  of  the  most  ancient  manuscripts,  218, 
219.  Modern  families  of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  218.  Notices  of 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Indian  Jews,  219 — 221.  Manuscripts  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  221. 

Manuscripts  (Greek)  of  the  Septuagint  Version,  account  of,  I.  222 
—229. 

Manuscripts  (Greek)  of  the  New  Testament,  on  what  materials 
written,  I.  221.  Form  of  letters,  ibid.  Abbreviations,  ibid.  Co- 
dices Palimpsesti  or  Rescripti,  222.  Account  of  the  different 
families,  recensions,  or  editions  of  manuscripts,  205 — 212.  On 
the  Foedus  cum  Grcscis,  or  coincidence  between  many  Greek 
manuscripts  amd  the  Vulgate  version,  212.  Descriptions  of 
manuscripts  containing  both  the  New  and  the  Old  Testaments, 
222 — 226.  Of  Manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  entire  or  in 
part,  which  have  been  used  in  critical  editions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 229—261. 
Marcion,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament,  I.  4*. 


Mark  (Saint),  account  of;  II.  304.  Genuineness  ar.u  authenticity  of 
his  Gospel,  304,  305.  Its  title,  304.  Its  date,  305.  Occasion  ano 
scope,  ibid.  In  what  language  written,  ibid.  Synopsis  of  itv 
contents,  305,  306  Examination  of  the  question,  whether  Sain 
Mark  transcribed  or  abridged  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  306 
Style  of  his  Gospel,  307. 

Martial,  testimony  oi",  to  the  persecutions  of  the  Cliristians,  I.  83 

Martyrdom,  how  "far  a  test  of  truth,  I.  66. 

Maschil,  psalms,  why  so  called,  II.  243. 

Masora,  account  of,  1.  201,  202.     Estimate  of  its  real  value,  202 

Massacre  of  the  inlbnts  at  Bethlehem,  I.  419. 

Matthcei's  system  of  recensions  conoidored,  I.  206. 

Matthew  (Saint),  account  of,  II.  296.  Title  of  his  Gospel,  295.  l\t 
date,  296,  297.  In  what  language  written,  297,  298.  Genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  his  Gospel,  299.  Particularly  of  the  firsi 
two  chapters,  259 — 302.  His  Gospel,  fur  whom  written,  302,  30* 
Synopsis  of  its  contents,  303.  Observations  on  its  style,  ibid.  His 
narrative  of  the  slaughter  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem  vindicate^- 
I.  419.  Apparent  contradiction  between  his  account  of  our  Sa 
viour's  genealogy  and  that  of  Saint  Luke  reconciled,  400,  401 
417,  418. 

Meaning  of  words,  general  rules  for  the  investigation  of,  1. 324 — 326 

Medals  (ancient),  a  procfof  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures,  I.  88 
—92. 

Mediator,  Scriptfire  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of,  confirmed  by  th<> 
traditions  and  opinions  of  the  heathens,  I.  70,  71. 

Megiltoth,  a  division  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  notice  of,  I.  21i> 
note  2.   And  of  the  Targum  or  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  it,  263. 

menajna,  a  speciOT  cf  Oriental  poetry,  nature  of.  II.  232.  note  2.  Tht 
book  of  Job  a  poem  of  this  description,  ibid. 

Melilo  (Bishop  of  Sardis),  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  uw 
New  Testament,  I.  43. 

Messiah,  or  the  Christ,  observations  on  the  accomplishmont  of 
prophecy  coneernuiff.  i.  l'Z6  127.  390 — 393. 
Messiah,  or  the  Christ. 

I.  Prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament,  concerning  the  Messiah,  ana 
their  fulfilment : — That  a  Messiah  should  come,  I.  127.  451.  The 
time  and  place  when  and  where  he  was  to  come,  127. 451.  That 
he  was  to  be  God  and  man  together,  451.  From  whom  he  was 
to  be  descended,  127.  451.  That  he  was  to  be  preceded  by  a 
prophet,  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  451.  That  the  Messiah 
was  to  be  a  prophet,  and  confirm  his  doctrine  by  great  miracles, 
451,  452.  Predictions  relative  to  his  sufferings,  death,  resurrec- 
tion, and  ascension,  128. 452,  453.  Predictions  relative  to  the  par- 
ticular offices  of  the  Messiah,  as  a  prophet,  priest,  and  king,  453 
—456. 

II.  Predictions  of  Jesus  the  Messiah  relative  to  his  own  sufferings,  ^c. 
and  their  fulfilment : — Predictions  and  their  fulfilment  for  the  con- 
firmation ol'^his  disciples'  faith,  I.  456,457.  Relative  to  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  his  sufferings,  and  the  persons  by  whom 
they  were  to  be  inflicted,  129.  457,  458.  His  resurrection  and 
ascension,  457.  The  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  his  apostles, 
129.  Prophecies  concerning  the  various  minute  circumstances 
which  were  to  precede,  accompany,  and  follow  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  129,  130.  458 — 462.  Prophecies  concerning  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  with  a  refutation  of  their  alleged  non-fulfil 
ment,  130—141. 

Metaphors,  nature  of,  I.  361.  Sources  of  Scripture  metaphors,  361, 
362.  The  works  of  nature,  302.  The  occupations,  customs,  and 
arts  of  life,  363.  Religion  and  things  connected  with  it,  ibid 
Sacred  history,  ibid.  Rules  for  the  interpretation  of  them,  355— 
358. 

Metonymy,  nature  of,  I.  359.  Metonymy  of  the  cause,  359,  360.  Of 
the  effect,  360.    Of  the  subject,  ibid.    Of  the  adjunct,  360,  361. 

Micah  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  270.  Occasion  and  scope  of  his 
prophecy,  ibid.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  270,  271.  His  predic- 
tion concerning  the  Messiah,  271.   Observations  on  his  style,  ibid. 

Michaelis  (J.  D.),  notice  of  his  system  of  recensions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, I.  206. 

Michtam,  or  Golden  Psalms,  II.  242. 

Midianites,  severity  of  Moses  to,  vindicated,  I.  410. 

Minw^ry  of  Christ,  duration  of,  I.  321. 

Miracles  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  are  proofs  of  their  divine  inspi- 
ration, I.  93.  Definition  of  a  miracle,  93,  94.  Nature  of  the  evi- 
dence from  miracles,  94.  Their  design,  94,  95.  The  credibility 
of  miracles  proved,  95 — 98.  Refutation  of  the  sophistry  of  Mr. 
Hume,  96,  97.  Six  criteria  for  ascertaining  miracles,  98,  99.  In- 
applicable to  pretended  popish  miracles,  99.  note.  Why  Jesus 
Christ  on  some  occasions  enjoined  secrecy  on  the  persons  healed 
by  him,  98,  99.  And  used  external  applications,  99,  100.  Ai>pli- 
cation  of  our  six  criteria  to  several  miracles  related  in  the  Old 
Testament,  100.  And  to  the  miracles  recorded  to  have  been 
wrought  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  101.  Their  number,  ibid. 
Variety,  ibid.  Design,  101,  102.  Greatness,  102.  Persons  by  or 
before  whom  they  were  wrought,  102,  103.  In  what  manner  per- 
formed, 103.  Their  effects,  r6i<^.  Were  never  denied,  i6m/.  Ex- 
amination of  some  of  them,  103—106.  Particularly  of  the  miracle 
of  Christ's  resurrection,  106—115.  General  summary  of  the  argu 
ment  from  miracles,  115,  116.  Comparison  of  the  miracles  related 
in  the  Scriptures  with  pretended  pagan  and  popish  miracles,  116 
—119.  Cessation  of  miracles,  117,  118.  vote.  The  moral  anc 
religious  instruction  concealed  under  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ 
illustrated,  384,  385. 
Mismor  and  Mismor-Shur,  titles  of  the  Ptalms,  probable  import  o« 
II.  243. 
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fttma,  account  of,  I  344, 345. 

Min/akes  of  transcribers,  a  ca  ,'ire  of  various  readings,  I.  283,  284. 

Uohiimmed  ackjiowledged  tho  authority  of  the  Gospels,  I.  83.  De- 
nlorablo  slate  of  religion  and  morals  among  his  iullowers,  22. 
The  8i)read  of  Mohammedism  no  objection  to  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  rather  a  confirmation  of  it,  137.  Its  progress  accounted 
lor,  137,  138. 

Monarchies  (the  fijur  great),  Daniel's  prediction  concerning,  and  its 
fulfilment,  I.  126. 

Moral  Parts  of  Scripture,  rules  for  interpreting,  I.  305 — 3'J8. 

Moral  Qualifications  for  studying  the  Scriptures,  I.  180,  187. 

Moral  Sense  of  Scripture,  Kant's  theory  of,  unfoinidod,  I.  323,  324. 

Idorality,  apparent  contradictions  to,  in  the  Scriptures,  considered, 
and  shown  to  have  no  foundation,  I.  408 — 114.  Morality  of  ihc 
patriarchal  ages,  143.  Of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  14G,  147.  Of 
the  Ciospcl,  152 — 15G.  Superior  motives  of  the  morality  of  the 
Gospel,  15G — 158.  It  is  not  too  strict,  1C2,  lf)3.  Nor  are  any  of 
the  moral  precepts  of  Christianity  unreasonable  and  impructi- 
cablc,163,  164. 

Morgan  (Dr.),  contradictory  deistical  observations  of,  I.  23. 

Moses  not  a  mythological  but  a  real  person,  I.  31,  35.  77.  Charac- 
ter of,  as  an  historian,  59.  Was  not  an  enthusiast,  00.  Was  not 
himsell' imposed  upon,  j'fiiVf.  Did  not  impose  u|)on  others,  61.  His 
impartiality,  ibid.  Credibility  of  his  writings  conhrrncd  by  tes- 
timonies from  natural  and  civil  history,  09 — 77.  Observations  on 
the  miracles  wrouglit  by  him,  100,  101.  Christ,  in  what  sense  a 
greater  prophet  than  Moses,  453,  454.  His  predictions  respecting 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  their  fulfilment,  123.  Sununary  view  of 
tho  doctrines  and  precepts  of  liie  Mosaic  dispensation,  143 — 147. 
The  Mosaic  dispensation  introductory  to  that  of  iho  Gospel,  148. 
Apocryphal  books  ascribed  to  Moses,  II.  203.  Psalms  ascribed  to 
him,  !239.  Accounts  of  his  genuine  w Tilings ;  see  the  articles 
Deuteronomy,  Exodus,  Genesis,  Leviticus,  Nuinicrs,  Pentateuch, 
in  this  inde.\. 

Murrain  among  cattle,  on  the  plague  of,  II.  206. 

Muthlubhen,  im|K)rt  of,  II.  243. 

Mi/steries  (Grecian),  inelficacy  of,  in  a  religious  and  moral  jioini  of 
view,  I.  17. 

Mi/stcries  in  religion,  no  just  ground  for  rejecting  the  Scriptures, 
I.  158,  159. 

Mystical  Sense  of  Scripture  defined,  I.  323.  Necessity  of  it  argued 
a  priori,  382.  Instances  of  it  found  in  the  Old  and  Nevr  Testa- 
ments, 382,  383.  The  Song  of  Solomon,  a  sublime  mystical  alle- 
gory, II.  251—253. 


NAiiUM  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  271  Scope  and  synopsis  of  his 
prophecy,  ibid. 

Main,  miracle  wrought  at,  1.  105. 

Names,  synonymous  with  persons,  I.  197.  Of  persons  and  places 
liable  to  change,  402.  Several  names  sometimes  given  to  the 
same  persons  and  places,  ibid.  False  readings  sometimes  a  source 
of  diflerencts  in  names,  ibid.  Names  of  things  put  for  the  things 
themselves,  361. 

Natural  History,  importance  of,  in  studying  the  Sacred  Writings, 
I.  352.    Confirms  the  Mosaic  narrative  ofthe  deluge,  71,  72. 

Nature,  works  of,  a  source  of  Scripture  metaphors,  I.  362.  The 
course  c)f  nature  explained,  93,  94. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  prophecies  concenung,  and  their  fulfilment,  1. 124. 

Nei;inolh,  import  of,  II.  243. 

Nehcmiah  (book  of),  II.  225.  Its  title  and  author,  ibid.  Argument 
and  synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Observations  on  the  character 
of  Nehemiah,  ibid. 

Nehilolh,  import  of,  II.  243. 

Ncokoros,  oflico  of,  I.  90,  91. 

N^eol()r;ian  Interpretations  exposed,  1.326.  Particularly  in  the  book 
of  Genesis,  II.  205. 

New  Testament.     See  Testament  (New). 

Nineveh,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  I.  125,  126. 

Nolan's  (Dr.)  system  of  recensions,  abstract  of,  I.  206 — 208. 

Numbers,  ajiparent  contradictions  in,  e.iplaincd,  I.  403,  404.  Singu- 
lar number  put  for  the  plural,  372.  And  a  definite  for  an  indefi- 
nite number,  ibid. 

Numbers  (book  of),  title,  author,  date,  and  argument,  II.  208.  Scope, 
ibid.  Types  of  the  Messiah,  208,  209.  7iote.  Predictions  of  the 
Messiah,  208.  Chronology,  ibid.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  209. 
Observations  on  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,  mentioned  in 
Num.  .xxi.  21.,  I.  57.  II.  210. 


Obadiah  (ihe  prophet),  account  of,  11.  282.  Synopsis  of  his  pro- 
phecy, ibid. 

Obedience,  powerful  motives  to,  contained  in  the  Gospel,  1. 156 — 158. 

Objections,  various,  of  infidels  to  the  doctrine  and  morality  of  the 
Scriptures  refuted,  I.  158 — 167.  Inability  to  answer  all  such 
objections  no  just  cause  for  rejecting  the  Scriptures,  180, 181. 

Observations  on  the  Scriptures,  importance  of  collections  of,  I.  353. 

Occasions  of  particular  books  of  Scripture,  importance  of  knowing, 
I.  349.  Particularly  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  allegories, 
364,  365. 

Occidental  Recension  of  the  New  Testament,  account  of,  I.  205. 

Old  and  New  Testaments,  alleged  contradictions  between,  explained, 
•  •il4— 4ia    See  Testament  'Old),  and  Testament  (New). 


Onkclos,  Targum  of,  I.  262. 

Orac/cs  (heathen),  vagueness  of,  contrasted  with  the  :;l«arneU':» 
the  Scripture  prophecies,  I.  120,  121. 

"  Ordained  to  eternal  Life."  the  phrase  explained,  I.  423,  424.  am 
notes. 

Order  of  books,  importance  of  knowing,  I.  348.  In  what  order  the 
Scriptures  should  be  read,  187.  In  what  order  the  books  of  the 
Old  resiament  are  arranged  in  Hebrew  Bibles,  217,  218. 

Oriental  Languages,  remarks  on,  I.  188,  189. 

Oriental  and  Occidental  Readings,  account  of,  I.  202,  203. 

Oriental  Recension  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  205. 

Origcn,  notice  of,  I.  42.  His  testimony  to  the  genuinene.ss  of  the 
New  Testament,  j6z«/.  Account  of  his  biblical  labours,  207.  S[)e- 
cimcn  of  his  Telrapla  and  Ilexapla,  ibid.  Observations  thereon 
207,  268. 

Original  Sin,  Scripture  account  of,  confirmed  by  heathen  testimo- 
nies, I.  70. 

Osiander's  (Luke)  revision  of  the  Vulgate,  notice  of,  I.  277. 

Otaheite,  beneficial  ellccts  of  Christianity  at,  I.  175. 


Paga.n  pretended  miracles,  observations  on,  I.  110 — 118. 

Pagan  writers,  value  of,  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  I.  335,  336 

Their  testimony  to  the  credibility  of  the  facts  related  in  the  New 

Testament,  78—87. 
Palestino-Syriai:  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  272. 
Papitts,  tesiiiiKJiiv  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament. 

I.  44. 

Parable,  nature  of,  I.  366.  Antiquity  of  this  mode  of  instruction, 
ibid.  Rules  for  the  interpretation  of  parables,  306 — 368.  Para- 
bles, why  used  by  Jesus  Christ,  368,  3(19.  The  parables  of  Christ 
compared  wiili  the  most  celebrated  fables  of  antiquity,  369,  370. 

Parabolic  Sense,  I.  323. 

Parallel  Passa^is,  or  analogy  of  Scripture,  im|)orlance  of,  I.  330. 
Nature  of  till  111,  iAi<f.  Diflerent  kinds  of,  ititZ.  Verbal  parallel 
ismn,  ibid.  Heal  parallelisms,  330,  331  Parallelisms  of  members, 
or  poetical  parallelisms,  331,  332.  Rules  lor  investigating  paral- 
lel passages,  332,  333.  And  for  employing  parallel  passages  in 
the  determination  of  various  readings,  288. 

Parallelism,  defined,  I.  374.  Examples  of  parallel  lines  gradational, 
375.  Parallel  lines  antithetic,  ibid.  Parallel  lines  constructive, 
375,  376.  Pnralle.  lines  introverted,  370.  The  poetical  parallel- 
ism not  confined  :e  the  Old  Testament,  377.  But  proved  to  exist 
in  the  New  T*  .«aeni,  377,  378.  Examples  of  parallel  couplets, 
378.  Triplets,  iWd.  Quatrains,  ii/u..  Five-lined  stanzas,  ibid. 
Stanzas  of  six  lines,  379.  And  of  more  than  six  parallel  lines,  ibid. 
Parallel  lines  gradational  in  the  New  Testament,  ibid.  Intro, 
verted  parallelisms,  379,  380. 

Paralytic,  circumstances  ofthe  healing  of,  I.  104. 

Paraphrases,  nature  of,  I.  353. 

Paraschioth,  or  ancient  divisions  of  the  Pentateuch,  notice  of,  1.213. 

Parents,  put  for  their  descendants,  I.  359. 

Parenthesis,  nature  and  use  of,  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
1.338. 

Paris  (Abbe  de),  pretended  miracles  ascribed  to,  exposed,  1.  118 
119. 

Paronoviasia,  nature  of,  I.  372. 

Part  put  for  the  whole. — Examples  of,  I.  371. 

Passover,  observance  of,  a  proof  of  the  credibility  ofthe  Old  Testa- 
ment, I.  66. 

Patriarchal  Theologi/.  idea  of,  as  contained  in  the  book  of  Job,  II. 
236,  237.     And  mihe  book  of  Genesis,  1.  142,  143. 

Patriotism,  the  di\ty  of,  taught  in  effect  in  the  New  Testament, 
though  not  by  name,  I.  165,  166. 

Paul  (St.),  account  of  the  life  and  labours  of,  II.  321 — 325.  Remarks 
on  his  conversion,  322,  323.  Ilis  character.  325,  326.  Obser- 
vations on  the  style  of  his  writings,  320 — 329.  Was  intimately 
acquainted  with  tho  Greek  classic  jxiets,  327. 7iote.  The  genuine- 
ness of  Paul's  writings  attested  by  Peter,  I.  45.  Propriety  of  his 
address  to  Felix  illustrated,  II.  327.  Number  and  order  of  his 
Epistles,  330.  Observations  on  their  phraseology,  330,  331.  Rules 
for  studying  them  most  advantageously,  I.  393—395.  Paul  wrote 
no  other  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  than  those  now  extant,  57, 58. 

II.  335.    For  Critical  Analyses  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles,  see  their 
several  titles  in  this  index. 

Pentateuch  (Hebrew),  import  of,  II.  203.  Its  divisions,  ibid.  Exter- 
nal Proofs  of  its  authenticity,  I.  32.  lis  language,  ibid  The 
nature  of  the  Mosaic  law,  32, 33.  The  united  testimonies  of  Chris- 
tians, Gentiles,  and  Jews,  from  the  latest  to  the  remotest  times. 
33 — 35.  Internal  Evidences  arising  from  its  contents,  35.  36.  Its 
credibility  confirmed  by  natural  and  civil  history.  G8-— 78.  Refu- 
tations of  objections  to  the  autheniiciiy  of  the  Pentateuch,  36 — 
38.  Its  argument,  II.  203.  How  divided  by  the  Jews,  I.  213. 
History  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Peniaieucu,  2G0.  Form  of 
synagogue  rolls  of,  216  The  Pentateuch,  the  bcsi  executed  por 
tion  of  the  Septuagiiit  Greek  translation,  ibid.  For  accounts  of 
the  several  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  see  the  articles  Deuteronomy, 
Exodus,  Genesis,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers. 

Pentateuch  (Samaritan),  account  of,  I.  203.  Manuscripts  of  it,  221 
Differences  between  it  and  the  Jewish  Pentateuch,  how  ut. 
counted  for,  204.  Samaritan  version  of  it,  t^M/.  Arabic  version, 
ibid. 

Pentecoy  feast  of,  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Testament 
I.  66 
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Fersecution,  not  sanci  oned  by  the  Scriptures,  I.  166,  .  67. 

Persic  versions  (ancient),  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  I.  275. 

Persisms  of  the  New  Testament,  notice  of,  I.  199. 

Personification,  nature  of,  I.  362,  363. 

Persons,  transitions  of,  to  lie  carcliilly  notic^eil,  I.  394,  395. 

Peschito,  or  old  Syriac  version  of  the' Scriptures,  account  of,  I.  270, 
271. 

Pesukim,  or  verses  of  the  Pentateuch,  notice  of,  I.  213. 

Peter  (St.),  account  of,  11.  360,  361.  Genuineness  of  his  first  Epis- 
tle, 361.  To  whom  addressed,  ibid.  Whence  written,  361,  362. 
Its  scope,  362.  Analysis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  his  second  Epistle,  362 — 364.  Its  date,  364.  Scope 
and  synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Observations  on  the  style  of 
St.  Peter's  two  Epistles,  362. 

Pharaoh,  hardening  of,  explained,  I.  409.  Pharaoh-Necho's  war 
against  Judtea  conilrnied  by  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  I.  89. 

PhUemon,  account  of,  II.  347,  348.  Date  of  the  Epistle  to  him,  348. 
Its  genuineness  and  authenticity,  ibid.  Occasion  and  scope  of  this 
Epistle,  348,  349.    Observations  on  it,  349. 

Philippians,  notice  of,  H.  340.  Date  of  the  Epistle  to,  ibid.  Occa- 
sion, ibid.     Scope  and  synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid. 

Philo-JtidcEus,  account  of,  1.  345.  Value  of  his  writings  in  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  ibid.  His  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
Old  Testament,  I.  30. 

Pkilosoj)hers  (ancient),  ignorance  of,  concerting  the  true  nature  and 
worship  of  God,  I.  16.  The  creation  of  the  world,  17.  And  ori- 
gin of  evil,  ibid.  The  means  of  reconciling  man  to  God,  17,  18. 
Divine  grace  and  assistance  towards  the  attainment  of  virtue,  18. 
The  true  happiness  of  man,  ibid.  The  immortality  of  the  soul, 
tbid.  A  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  19.  Effects  of 
their  ignorance  in  principle,  19,  20.  They  countenanced  flagi- 
tious practices,  20.  Why  they  produced  so  little  cfl^ect  on  man- 
kind, ibid.  Importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phical notions  and  sects  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  352. 

Philosophers  (modern  deistical),  absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  of, 
concerning  religion,  1. 22 — 24.  And  morals,  25.  Baneful  effects  of 
their  principles  on  a  nation,  25,  26.  And  on  individuals,  26.  Are 
indebted  for  every  thing  wise  or  good  in  their  writings  to  the 
Scriptures,  22.  173. 

Philosophy,  alleged  contradictions  to,  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  con- 
sidered, and  shown  to  be  unfounded,  I.  421,  422. 

Philoxenian-Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  account  of,  I. 
271,  272. 

Pilale  (Pontius),  procurator  of  Judsea,  testimony  of,  to  the  character 
of  Christ,  LSI,  82. 

Place,  importance  of  knowing  where  any  of  the  sacred  books  were 
written,  I.  348,  349.  Examples  of  place,  put  for  what  is  con- 
tained therein,  360. 

Plagues  inflicted  upon  the  Egyptians,  remarks  on,  II.  206,  207. 

Pliny's  account  of  the  character  and  principles  of  the  Christians, 
with  remarks,  I.  84,  85. 

Poetry  of  the  Hebrews: — Account  of  its  peculiar  construction,  I. 
373 — 376.  Vestiges  of  the  poetical  style  in  the  New  Testament, 
377 — 380.  Different  species  of  Hebrew  poetry,  380,  381.  Obser- 
vations for  the  better  understanding  the  composition  of  the  sadred 
poets,  381,  382.  The  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  why 
so  termed,  II.  227.  For  analyses  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  see  Ecclesiastes,  Job,  Proverbs,  Psalms,  and  Song  of 
Solomon,  in  this  index. 

Points.    See  Vowel  Points. 

Pobicarp,  testimony  of,  to  the  authenticity  cf  the  New  Testament, 
1.45.' 

Polytheism,  deplorable  effects  of,  I.  16,  17.  20—22.  AboK.iricxl  by 
Christianity,  171. 

Popery,  corruptions  of  religion  by,  a  proof  of  the  fulfilment  of  pro- 
phecy, I.  140.  Remarks  on  some  pretended  popish  miracles,  118, 
119. 

Porphyry,  testimony  of,  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  I.  35. 
And  of  the  New  'JTestament,  47.  And  to  the  character  of  the  first 
Christians,  85.  His  objections  against  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
refuted,  II.  280. 

Possessor  of  a  thing  put  for  the  thing  possessed,  I.  360. 

Poussines'  collection  of  various  readings,  notice  of,  I.  245. 

Practical  Heading  of  the  Scriptures,  importance  of,  I.  425,  426. 
Rules  for  it,  426,  427. 

Prayer  of  ^[amsses,  apocryphal,  II.  292. 

Preservation  of  the  Scriptures,  a  proof  of  their  divine  origin,  1. 168. 
The  uncorruptcd  preservation  of  the  Old  Testament  proved  from 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  its  being  falsified  or  corrupted,  either 
by  Jews,  52,  53. ;  or  by  Christians,  53.  And  from  the  agreement  of 
ancient  versions  and  manuscripts,  53,  54.  The  uncorrupted  pre- 
servation of  the  New  Testament  proved  from  its  contents,  54.;  from 
the  utter  impossibility  of  its  being  universally  corrupted,  54,  55. ; 
from  the  agreement  of  all  the  manuscripts  extant,  55.  Of  ancient 
versions,  and  of  the  quotations  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
writings  of  the  early  Christians,  55,  56.  Proofs  that  none  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  ever  been  lost,  55, 57.  Nor  any 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  57,  58.  Recapitulation  of 
this  argument,  184,  i85. 

Principals  include  accessaries,  I.  396. 

Profane  writers,  alleged  inconsistencies  between,  and  the  sacred 
writers,  considered,  I.  418 — 420.  Supposed  quotations  from,  in 
the  New  Testament,  318,  319. 

Promises  of  Scripture,  classification  of,  I.  398.  Rules  for  the  right 
tnteroretation  of  them,  398,  399. 


Propagation  ol  Christianity,  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  New 
Testament,  I.  67,  68.  And  that  the  Gospel  is  from  God,  130—132 
Examination  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  448 — 450. 

Prophecy  dennei],  I.  119,  120.  Difference  between  the  pretended 
predictions  of  the  heathen  oracles  and  the  prophecies  contained 
in  Scripture,  120 — 122.  Use  and  intent  of  prophecy,  122.  On 
the  chain  of  prophecy,  ibid.  Classification  of  Scripture  prophe- 
cies, ibid.  Class  I.  Prophecies  relating  to  Abraham,  Ishmael, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  122, 123.  Moses's 
prophecy  concerning  the  sufferings,  captivity,  and  present  state 
of  the  Jews,  123.  Birth  of  Josiah  foretold,  and  his  destruction 
of  idolatry,  123,  124.  Predictions  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  and  Hosea,  relative  to  the  Jews,  124.  Class  II.  Prophe- 
cies relating  to  the  empires  or  nations  that  were  neighbouring  to 
the  Jews,  124.  Tyre,  124,  125.  Egypt,  125.  Ethiopia,  ibid 
Nineveh,  125,  126.  Babylon,  126.  The  four  great  monarchies, 
ibid.  Class  III.  Prophecies  announcing  the  Messiah,  his  offices, 
atonement,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  &c.  126 — 129.  454 
— 458.  Class  IV.  Prophecies  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  129.  Predictions  of  Jesus  Christ  concerning  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  120,  130.  458 — 462.  And  the  spread  of  the  Gospel, 
130 — 132.  Refutations  of  objections  from  the  alleged  obscurity 
of  prophecy,  141.  Prophecy,  a  standing  miracle,  ibid.  Recapitu- 
lation of  this  argument,  185,  186.  Contradictions  asserted  to  sub- 
sist between  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  and  their  fulfilment 
shown  to  have  no  foundation,  406.  On  the  accomplishment  of 
prophecy  in  general,  390,  391.  And  on  the  accomplishmont  of 
prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah  in  particular,  391,  392.  And 
also  of  the  Apocalypse,  II.  383.  Tables  of  the  prophecies  cited 
in  the  New  Testament,  as  being  accomplished,  either  literally, 
typically,  or  by  way  of  illustration,  I.  316,  317. 

Prophets,  different  kinds  of,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  II.  253, 
254.  Their  situation  and  manner  of  living,  254.  Mosaic  statutes 
concerning  prophets,  ibid.  Evidences  of  a  divine  mission,  ibid. 
Qualifications  of  the  prophets,  255.  Nature  of  their  inspiration, 
265,  256.  Antiquity  and  succession  of  the  prophets,  257.  Col 
lection  of  their  writings  and  mode  of  announcing  their  predic 
tions,  257,  258.  Observations  on  the  structure  of  the  prophetic 
poesy,  I.  380.  The  prophetical  books,  why  so  called,  II.  253. 
Their  number  and  order,  258.  Tables  of  the  prophets,  according 
to  the  times  when  they  are  supposed  to  have  flourished,  259. 
General  rules  for  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the  prophetic  writings, 
I.  388 — 390. ;  and  particularly  the  accomplishment  of  prophecies 
concerning  the  Messiah,  391,  392.  For  analyses  of  the  propheti- 
cal books,  see  their  several  titles  in  this  index. 

"  The  Prophets,"  an  ancient  division  of  the  Old  Testament,  I.  213 

Prophetic  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  I.  380. 

Prosopopoeia,  instances  of,  I.  362,  363. 

Proverbs  (Scripture),  nature  of,  I.  370,  371.  Prevalence  of  this  mode 
of  instruction,  370.  Diflbrent  kinds  of  proverbs  :  —  Proverbial 
sentences,  371.  Proverbial  phrases,  ibid.  The  proverbs  occur 
ring  in  the  New  Testament,  how  to  be  interpreted,  ibid. 

Proverbs  (Book  of),  II.  245.  Title,  author,  and  canonical  authority, 
245,  246.  Scope,  246.  Quotations  from  this  book  in  the  New 
Testament,  ibid,  and  vote.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Obser- 
vations on  this  book,  247. 

Psalms  (Book  of),  II.  237.  General  title,  ibid.  Their  structure,  238. 
Canonical  authority,  ibid.  Authors  to  whom  they  have  been 
ascribed,  ibid.  Moses,  239.  David,  ibid.  Asaph,  ibid.  The  sons 
of  Korah,  ibid.  Heman  and  Ethan,  240.  Solomon,  ibid.  Anony- 
mous Psalms,  ibid.  Chronological  arrangement  of  the  Psalms  by 
Cslmet,  240,  241.  Collection  of  the  Psalms  into  a  volume,  241, 
242.  The  hundred  and  fifty-first  Psalm  spurious,  ibid,  and  note. 
On  the  inscriptions  or  titles  of  the  Psalms,  242,  243.  Probable 
meaning  of  the  word  Selah,  occurring  in  them,  243,  244.  Scope 
of  the  book  of  Psalms,  244,  245.  Table  of  Psalms,  strictly  pro- 
phetical of  the  Messiah,  I.  316.  Rules  for  better  understanding 
them,  II.  245.  Table  of  the  Psalms  classed  according  to  theii 
several  subjects,  ibid. 

Pseudo-Jonathan,  Targum  of,  I.  263. 

Punctuation  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  214,  215. 

Pythagoras,  fabulous  miracles  ascribed  to,  exposed.  I.  117. 


Qualifications  (moral)  for  studying  the  Scriptures,  1.  186,  187. 

Quotations : — 

I.  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  general  observa- 
tions on,  I.  293.  Quotations  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  from 
the  Septuagint  version  in  the  New  Testament,  with  notes  there- 
on, 293 — 310.  Classification  of  quotations  from  the  Hebrew  Scrip 
tures  in  the  New  Testament,  311,  312.  .^nd  of  quotations  froni 
the  Septuagint  version,  312,  313.  On  the  probable  causes  of 
seeming  discrepancies  in  such  quotations,  313,  314.  On  the  man-' 
ncr  in  which  the  quolaiions  from  ihe  OM  Testament  are  applied 
in  the  New,  315.  Rabbinical  and  otlicr  modes  of  quoting  in  the 
New  Testament,  3].'>,  316.  Classification  of  quolatioiis  fi-om  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  New,  316.  Quotations  in  which  the  pre- 
dictions are  literally  accomplished,  i6(rf-  Quotations  applied  ir. 
a  spiritual  or  mystical  sense,  ibid.  Qum, tions  made  in  the  way 
of  illustration,  316,  317.  Quotations  Irom  the  Old  Testament 
which  are  alluded  to  in  the  New,  318.  Quotations  from  the 
apocryphal  writers,  ibid.    And  from  profane  authors,  318,  319 
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II.  Quotations  from  the  Scriptures,  how  made  by  the  apostolical 
fathers,  I.  41.  P'orce  of  their  testimony,  45.  'I  he  (|uotatiori8  of 
Scripture  by  subsequent  writers,  a  proof  ef  their  uiicorri"pted 
preservation,  55,  56.  Authority  of  quotations  by  the  fuihers  as  a 
■ource  of  the  sucred  text,  280,  281.  Application  of  such  quota- 
tions to  the  determination  ol  various  readings,  288,  289. 


Rabbimcai-  IIkurew  Dialect,  notice  of,  I.  198. 

liabbinicul  writings,  importance  of,  in  studying  the  Scriptures,  I. 
344,  345. 

Rabbintsins  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  198. 

Rainbow,  observations  on,  1.  75,  76. 

liavenn,  tlio  supplying  of  Elijah  by,  with  Ibod,  explained  and  vin- 
dicated, 1.  422. 

Reason  insufficient,  without  Revelation,  I.  22. 

/iec(;n«ion.<i,or  editions  of  MSS.  found  among  ancient  classic  authors, 

I.  205.  Account  of  the  recensions  of  the  Old  Testament,  203. 
Of  the  New  Teslamcnl,  204,  Kengel's  system  of  recensions,  205. 
OfCIricsbach's  system,  205,  206.  Of  Michaelis's,  206.  Of  Mal- 
X\im,ibid.  Of  Nolan,  206— 208.  Of  Hug.  208,209.  OfEichhom, 
209.    Of  Scholz,  209—212. 

Redemption,  Scripture  doctrine  of,  not  inconsistent  with  the  received 
notions  of  the  magnitude  of  creation,  I.  159,  160. 

Regal  government  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews.     See  Kings. 

Rcigvs  of  Jewish  monarchs,  on  the  commencement  of,  1.  405. 

Retigiou  of  the  patriarchal  times,  I.  142,  143.  Of  tiie  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation, 143 — 148.  Religion  of  the  Jews,  a  source  of  Scripture 
metaphors,  363. 

Resurrection  (future),  doctrine  of,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  I.  19. 
Fully  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  145,  146.  151.     Believed  by  Job, 

II.  237.  And  by  the  patriarchs,  I.  143.  Circumstances  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  considered,  106 — 115.  And  of  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus,  105,  106. 

Revelation  (divine),  defined,  I.  15.  Its  possibility,  ibid.  Probability, 
15,  16.  Necessity  of,  shown  from  the  state  of^ moral  and  religious 
knowledge  among  the  ancients,  16 — 21.  183,  184.  And  also  from 
the  actual  state  of  morals  among  the  modern  heathen  nations,  21, 
22.  184.  And  from  the  absurd,  impious,  and  contradictory  tenets 
of  modern  infidels,  22 — 26.  On  the  possible  means  of  affording 
a  revelation,  26 — 28.     See  Scripture,  Testament,  Old  and  New. 

Revelation  of  St.  John  the  divine,  II.  378.  Title,  ibid.  External 
arguments  for  its  genuineness,  378 — 380.  Internal  evidences  of 
its  genuineness,  380.  Objections  to  the  Revelation  examined  and 
refuted,  380,  381.  Its  date,  381,  382.  Occasion  and  scope,  382. 
Synopsis  of  its  contents.  382,  383.  Observations  on  this  book, 
383. 

Revolution  in  France,  horrid  effects  of,  I.  25,  26, 

Reviards  and  punishments,  doctrine  of,  not  of  human  invention,  I. 
160,  161. 

Romans  (Epistle  to),  II.  331.  Its  date,  and  where  wntien,  ibid.  Its 
genuineness  and  authenticity,  ibid.  And  of  chapters  xv.  and  xvi., 
tbid.  The  church  at  Rome,  when  and  by  whom  (bunded,  331,  332. 
Its  internal  state,  332,  333.  Occasion  of  this  Epistle,  332.  Its 
scope,  333.  Svnopsis  of  its  contents,  333,  331.  Observations  on 
this  Epistle,  334. 

Romish  Church,  corruptions  of,  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
I.  140. 

Rossi.     See  De  Rossi.  _ 

iiousscau,  profligate  principles  and  conduct  of,  I.  25.     His  involun- 
tary testimony  to  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  156.  note, 
iuth' {Book  of),  title  and  argument  of,  II.  218.     lis  date  and  chro- 
nology, ibid.    Author,  ibid.    Scope,  ibid.    Synopsis  of  its  contents, 
ibid. 


Sacr.vmknts  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  a  proof  of  the  cre- 
dibiliiv  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  67. 

Sacred  Writers,  alleged  contradictions  between,  shown  to  have  no 
foundation,  I.  414—418,  Seeming  contradictions  between  them 
and  profane  writers  accounted  for,  418 — 420. 

Sacrijicrs  (human),  universal  among  the  ancients,  1.  17.  and  note  1. 
Prevalence  of,  among  some  modern  heathen  nations,  21.  Abo- 
lished by  Christianity,  171. 

Sahidic  version  of  the  Scriptures,  I.  272,  273. 

Samaritans,  origin  of,  I.  203.  Account  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, ibid.  i3ifrerences  between  it  and  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch 
accounted  for,  204.  RIaniiscriptscof  the  Samaritan  Pentaleuch, 
221.  Critical  use  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  in  determining 
various  readings,  286,  287.  Samaritan  version  of  the  Pentateuch, 
204.  Arabic  version  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  ibid.  Account 
of  their  copy  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  II.  215. 

Samuel  (the  prophet),  reality  of  the  appearance  of,  to  Saul,  II.  219. 
note 

Samuel  (two  books  of),  II.  218.  Their  titles,  ibid.  Authors,  218, 
219.  Argument,  scope,  and  analysis  of  the  First  Book  of  Samuel, 
219.  And  of  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel,  219, 220.  Observations 
on  the  importance  of  these  books,  220. 

Sanctijication,  New  Testament  doctrine  of,  I.  151. 

Sarcasm,  instance  of,  I.  372. 

Scholia,  nature  of,  I.  335.  352.  Rules  for  consulting  scholia  to  ad- 
vantage, 335. 

Schoh  (Dr.),  abstract  of  the  system  of  recensions  of,  1.  209— 215{. 


Sclavonic  version  of  the  Scriptures,  notice  of,  I.  279,  280. 

Scope,  definition  of,  I.  339.  Its  importance,  ibid.  Particularly  ic 
studying  the  epistles,  394.  Rules  for  investigating  it,  33S,  3^- 
Application  of  the  scope  to  the  inlerprelaiiou  of  parables.  367. 

Scriptures,  diHereni  appellations  of,  1.  212.  Why  coinmiiied  to  writ- 
ing, 27.  Proofs  that  none  of  the  canonical  books  of  iicripture 
either  are  or  ever  were  lost,  5(5 — 58.  Impossibility  of  their  being 
the  contrivance  or  invention  of  men,  92.  Proofs  that  they  are 
of  Divine  authority,  and  their  authors  divinely  inspired,  93.  (See 
Authenticity,  Genuineness,  Christianity,  Miracles,  Prophecy,  Doc- 
trine, Moral  Precepts,  Harmony,  Preservation,  Benefits,  Objec- 
tions.) A  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  I.  186.  Moral  quali 
fications  for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  186,  187.  In  what  order 
they  should  be  read,  187.  Original  languages  of,  188 — 199. 
ManuscripiH  of",  216—261.  Divisions  ami  marks  of  distinction 
in,  212 — 215.  Ancient  versions  of,  261 — 280.  Knowledge  of  the 
order  of  time,  authors,  and  occasion  of  each  booK,  necessary  to 
a  right  interpretation  thereof,  348,  349.  And  also  of  biblical 
geography  and  antiquities,  &uc.,  35ft — 352.  See  Testament  (Old) 
and  Testament  (New). 

Sflah,  import  of  the  word  explained,  II.  243,  2-14. 

Sennacherib's  army,  destruction  of,  I.  418. 

Sense  of  Scripture,  definition  of,  and  general  rules  for  investigating 
it,  I.  322 — 324.  Subsidiary  means  for  ascertaining  il,  329 — 354 
Interpretation  of  the  figurative  meaning  of  Scripture,  355 — 358. 
Of  the  spiritual  sense,  382 — 384.  Of  the  typical  and  symbolical 
sense,  385 — 387.  Different  senses  given  to  the  same  words  in 
different  texts,  a  source  of  apparent  contradiction  in  doctrinal 
points,  407. 

SepVdOgint  version,  critical  history  of,  I.  264 — 266.  p'rom  what 
MSS.  it  was  made,  266.  Held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the 
Jews  and  early  Christian  fathers,  ibid.  Biblical  labfjurs  of  Origen 
concerning  it,  267,  268.  Recensions  of  Eusebiiis,  Lucian,  and 
Ilesychius,  268.  Similarity  of  its  Greek  with  that  of  the  New 
Testament,  193.  Estimate  of  the  real  value  of  the  Septuagint, 
268.  Its  importance  in  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  268. 
and  note  6.  Syriac  version  of  Origen's  Hexaplar  edition  of  the 
Septuagint,  272.  Tables  of  quotations  from  the  Septuagint,  in 
the  New  Testament,  312,  313. 

Shaftesbury  (Lord),  absurd  and  contradictory  notions  of,  concerning 
religion,  I.  23. 

Shechmah,  notice  of,  II.  255. 

Sheminith,  import  of",  II.  243. 

Shemitisk  Languages,  remarks  on,  I.  188,  189. 

Skeggaion,  import  of,  II.  243. 

Shir,  Shir-Mismor,  and  Shir-Hammachaloth,  psalms  so  called,  II.  243 

iS^n,  put  for  the  thing  signified,  I.  361. 

Signification  of  words,  general  rules  for  investigating,  I.  324 — 326 

Sin,  origin  of,  as  related  by  Moses,  confirmed  by  facts,  and  by  his 
tory,  I.  69,  70. 

Sinai  (Codex  of),  I.  203. 

Singular  number  put  for  the  plural,  I.  372. 

Society,  influence  of  Christianity  on,  I.  170,  171. 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  destruction  of,  confirmed  by  profane  histo- 
rians, I.  77. 

Solomon,  list  of  psalms  ascribed  to,  II.  240.  Notice  of  writings  at- 
tributed to  him,  I.  57.  See  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Solomon,  Wisdom 
of  Solomo7i. 

Son,  different  significations  of,  I.  197. 

Song  of  the  Three  Children,  apocryphal  book  of,  II.  292. 

Song  of  Solomon,  author  of,  II.  249.  Canonical  authority  of,  ibid. 
Structure  of  the  poem,  250.  Its  subject  and  scope,  250,  251.  A 
sublime  mystical  allegory,  251 — 253.  Observations  on  its  style,  253 

Songs  of  the  Steps,  what  psalms  so  called,  II.  243. 

Soul.     See  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Transmigration. 

Spanish  Jews,  manuscripts  of,  I.  218. 

Spirit.    See  Holy  Spirit. 

Spiritual  Sense  of  Scripture,  nature  of,  I.  323.  Vindicated,  382, 
383.  Observations  on  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
383.  Rules  for  such  interpretation,  383,  384.  Cautions  against 
extremes  in  spiritually  expounding  the  Scriptures,  384. 

Spurious  writings,  criteria  for  ascertaining,  I.  3'.),  40.  None  of  these 
criteria  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testameni,  39. 

Stations  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  11.  210. 

i;rix5'  and  'i^nx.-.ui-rfix,  account  of,  I.  214,  215. 

Style  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  proof  of  iis  authenticity,  I.  31.  And 
also  of  the  New  Testament,  49.  Examination  of  il,  194 — 196. 
And  of  ils  dialects,  196—199. 

Subject,  metonymy  of,  what,  I.  359.     Examples  of  il,  360. 

Subiect-matter  defined,  I.  338,  339.  Examples  showing  the  necessity 
o'i  considering  it  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  339 

Subjects,  duties  of,  I.  153. 

Subscriptions  annexed  to  the  epistles,  remarks  on,  I.  215. 

Substantives  used  by  ihe  Jews  in  lieu  of  adjectives,  1.  197. 

Suetonius,  testimony  of.  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  I.  82.  .And  to  the 
persecutions  of  the  Christians,  83. 

Suicide,  recommended  and  practised  by  the  ancient  philosophers 
I.  20.  and  note  1. 

iSM7t  standing  still,  account  of,  vindicated,  I.  421. 

Sunday,  or  Ldrd's  day,  observance  of,  a  perpetual  proof  of  the  en 
dibility  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  67. 

Susanna,  apocry-phal  history  of,  II.  292. 

Swine,  destruction  of  the  herd  of,  vindicated,  I.  102. 

Symbolical  language  of  Scripture,  remarks  on,  I.  387  Symbolic 
actions,  how  to  be  interpreted,  390.    Concise  dictionary-  -sf  ta 
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principal  symbolical  terms  occuring  in  the  prophetic  writings, 

II.  457—466. 
Symmachns' s  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  account  of,  1. 269. 
Synecdoche,  nature  of,  I.  371.     Examples  of  it,  371,  372. 
Synonymous  words,  observations  on,  I.  325. 
S-yriac  Language,  notice  of,  I.  199. 
Syriac  Versions  of  the  Scriptures,  account  of,  I.  270 — 272.     Syriac 

version  of  Origen's  Ilexaplar  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  272. 
Syriasms  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  198. 

Taber.nacles  (feast  of),  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, 1.  66. 

Tacitus,  testimony  of,  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  I.  82. ;  and  the  cha- 
racter and  persecutions  of  the  Christians,  83. 

Talmud,  account  of  I.  344,  345.  Talmudical  arrangement  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  217.  Testimony  of  the  Talmuds  to 
the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  81. 

Vargums,  or  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testament,  critical 
account  of,  I.  262—264. 

Talian,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament,  1. 
43,  44.    Notice  of  his  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  319. 

TertuUian,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament. 
I.  42,  43. 

Testament  (Old),  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  why  so  termed,  1. 28.  Genu- 
ineness of,  ibid.  External  evidences  of  its  genuineness,  29,  30. 
Internal  evidences.  Its  language,  style,  and  manner  of  writing, 
31.  The  circumstantiality  of  its  narratives,  31,  32.  Its  unccr- 
rupted  preservation  proved  from  the  absolute  impossibility  of  its 
baing  falsified  or  corrupted,  either  by  Jews,  52,  53.  184,  185.;  or 
by  Christians,  53.  ;and  frOm  the  agreement  of  all  the  ancient 
paraphrases,  versions,  and  manuscripts,  53,  54.  Particular  proofs 
of  the  integrity  of  the  Old  Testament,  56,  57.  Its  accounts  con- 
firmed by  profane  historians,  73 — 83.  History  of  the  Hebrew  text 
of  200—203.  Different  appellations  given  to  it,  212.  Order  and 
ancient  divisions  of,  212, 213.  Modern  divisions  of,  213.  Ancient 
versions,  261 — 280.  Account  of  the  principal  Hebrew  MSS.  of 
the  Old  Testament,  216—221.  Editions,  203.  See  Credibility, 
Inspiration,  Pentateuch,  Preservation. 

Testament  (New),  general  title  of,  I.  38,  39.  Account  of  its  canon, 
39.  The  New  Testament,  why  written  in  Greek,  193,  194.  Simi- 
larity of  its  Greek  with  that  of  the  Septuagint  version,  193.  Ex- 
amination of  its  style,  194 — 196.  Account  of  its  dialects,  19(5 — 
199.  Genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  proved, 
from  the  impossibility  of  forgery,  40.  54,  55.  From  the  external 
evidence  afforded  by  the  testimonies  of  ancient  Christians,  40 — 
45  Of  heretical  writers,  45,  46.  And  heathen  testimonies  46 — 
48.  And  by  ancient  versions  of  it,  48.  From  the  internal  evi- 
dence furnished  by  the  character  of  its  writers,  ibid.  By  its 
language  and  style,  48,  49.  195,  196.  By  the  circumstantiality 
of  its  narratives,  49.  And  by  the  coincidence  of  its  accounts 
with  the  history  of  those  times,  49 — 51.  Its  uncorrupted  preser- 
vation proved  from  its  contents,  54.  J'rom  the  utter  impossibility 
of  its  being  universally  accomplished,  54,  55.  From  the  agree- 
■nent  of  all  the  manuscripts,  55.  Versions  and  quotations  from 
the  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Christians,  55, 
j6.  Particular  proofs  of  its  integrity,  57,  58.  Its  accounts  con- 
firmed by  profane  historians,  78 — 87.  (See  Credibility,  Inspira- 
uon.)  Recensions  or  families  of  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 204 — 212.  Descriptive  catalogue  of  the  principal  manu- 
scripts, 222—261.  Classification  of  its  several  lx>oks,  II.  293,  294. 
Ancient  divisions  of,  I.  213,  214.  Tilies  to  each  book,  215.  Sub- 
scriptions, ibid.  Ancient  stichoi  and  modern  verses,  214,  215. 
Ancient  and  modern  punctuation,  214.     See  Versions. 

'  siimony,  observations  on  the  credibility  of,  I.  95,  96.  Refutation 
of  Mr.  Hume's  objections  against  testimony,  96,  97.  Testimony 
/  native  contemporary  writers  a  source  of  interpretation,  329 — 
?13.  And  aLso  the  testimony  of  foreigners  who  have  acquired  a 
<anguage,  335,  336. 

TetTopla  of  Origen,  account  of,  I.  267. 

Theodntinn's  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  account  of,  I.  269. 
Its  critical  value,  ibid. 

Theophihis  (bishop  of  Antioch),  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  New  Testament,  I.  43. 

Thessaloninns,  First  Epistle  to,  II.  341.  Account  of  the  Thessalo- 
nian  cliurch  there,  ibid.  Its  genuineness,  342.  Occasion,  scope, 
and  synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid. 

Thcssalonians,  Second  Epistle  to,  II.  342.  Its  date,  occasion,  and 
scope,  ibid.  Analysis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Observations  on  this 
Epistle,  ibid. 

Tkreatenings  of  Scripture,  interpretation  of,  I.  399. 

Time,  instances  of,  being  put  for  things  done  in  time,  I.  360.  Dif- 
ferent modes  of  computing  time  sometimes  adopted  by  the  sacred 
writers,  405, 

Timothy,  account  of,  II.  343. 

Timothy,  First  Epistle  to,  II.  343.  Its  date,  343,  344.  Genuineness 
and  authenticitv  of  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  344.  Scope  and 
synopsis  of  the  First  Epistle,  344,  345. 

Timothy,  Second  Epistle  to,  II.  345.  Its  date,  345,  346.  Where 
written,  346.  Its  scope,  ibid.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Ob- 
servations on  this  Epistle,  ibid.  Oa  the  use  which  the  Christain 
church  in  every  age  is  to  make  of  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy 
and  that  to  Titus,  345. 

Tindal  absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  of,  concerning  religion,  I.  23. 

Titles  of  books,  remarks  on,  1.  348.  Of  the  Psalms,  II.  242,  243. 
Of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  215. 


TOuj,  account  of,  II.  346,  347.  Date  of  the  Epistle  to  him  347.  lu 
scope  and  analysis,  ibid.     Observations  on  it,  ibid. 

Titus  (the  Roman  emperor),  triumphal  arch  of,  a  proof  of  the  ere 
dibility  of  the  Scriptures,  I.  91.  His  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
commemorated  by  a  coin,  ibid.  Inscription  erected  in  his  honour 
ibid.  note. 

Tobit,  apocryphal  book  of,  II.  290. 

Tradition,  insecurity  of,  I.  27. 

Trajan,  letter  of,  concerning  the  Christians,  I.  84. 

Transubslantiation,  Romish  notion  of,  unsupported  by  Scripture,  1 
356,  357.    No  miracle  in  it,  99.  vote. 

Tropes  and  figures,  on  the  interpretation  of,  I.  355 — 358. 

Tropical  Sense,  I.  322. 

Types,  nature  of,  I.  385.  Legal  types,  ibid.  Prophetical  types,  385, 
386.  Historical  types,  386.  Rules  for  the  interpretation  of  types, 
386,  387.  Types  of  the  Messiah,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  II.  204 
Exodus,  206.    Numbers,  218. 

Typical  sense  of  Scripture,  I.  323. 

Tyre,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  I   124,  125. 

Ulphilas's  Gothic  version  of  the  New  Testament,  account  of,  1. 

277.     Notice  of  some  manuscripts  of  it,  277 — 279. 
Universal  Propositions  to  be  understood  with  limitations,  I.  395, 396. 
"  Unknown  God,"  origin  of  the  altar  to,  at  Athens,  I.  90. 
Urim  and  Thummim,  what,  II.  255. 
Usus  Loquendi,  defined,  I.  329.    Direct  testimonies  for  ascertaining 

it,  329 — 336.     Indirect  testimonies  for  ascertaining  it,  336 — 352. 

Various  Readings,  the  Christian  faith  not  affected  Ijy,  I-  55.  281, 
282.  Their  nature,  282.  Difference  between  them  and  mere 
eirata,  ibid.  Notice  of  the  principal  collations  and  collections 
of  v.-^rious  readings,  ibid.  Causes  of  them,  ibid.  The  negligence 
or  misrakes  of  tianscribers,  errors  or  imperfections  in  the  manu 
script  copied,  283,  284.  Critical  conjecture,  284.  Wilful  corrup 
tions  from  party  motivo«.  285.  Sources  whence  a  true  reading 
is  to  be  determined,  ibid.  Manuscripts,  285,  286.  Ancient  edi- 
tions, 286.  Ancient  versions,  286,  287.  The  writings  of  Josephus, 
288.  Parallel  passages,  ibid.  Quotations  of  the  fathers,  288,289. 
Heretical  writings,  289.  Critical  conjecture,  289,  290.  General 
rules  for  judging  of  various  readings,  290 — 292.  Notice  of  the 
collections  of  various  readings  by  Poussines,  245.,  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Velez,  r'SiVZ.  7io/e. 

Velesian  Manuscripts,  notice  of,  I.  245.  note. 

Verses,  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  when  divided  into,  I.  213. 

Versions  (ancient),  a  proof  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
the  New  Testament,  I.  48.  Account  of  the  ancient  versions  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  261 — 280.  Versions  of  the  Sa/na 
ritan  Pentateuch,  204.  The  critical  value  of  ancient  versions 
and  hints  for  consulting  them  to  the  best  advantage,  333 — 335 
Their  use  in  determining  various  readings,  286,  287. 

Vespasian,  pretended  miracle  of,  exposed,  I.  118. 

Victorinus,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament, 
1.42. 

Virtue,  no  motives  to,  among  the  heathen  nations,  I.  18.  Admi 
rable  and  beautiful  motives  to  virtue  presented  in  the  Gospel 
156—158. 

Visions,  prophetic,  II.  255,  256. 

Visiting  the  sins  of  fathers  upon  their  children  explained,  I.  409. 

Voltaire,  impious  opinions  of,  on  religion,  I.  24.  Advocated  immo- 
rality, 25.  And  exemplified  his  precepts  by  his  own  profligate 
example,  26.    His  miserable  death,  176. 

Vovwl  Points  (Hebrew),  evidence  concerning  the  ancient  or  mo- 
dern date  of,  I.  191,  192.     Their  relative  utility,  192. 

Vulgate  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures,  account  of,  I.  275,  276. 
Variations  between  the  Sixtine  aud  Clementine  editions,  276, 277. 
Its  critical  value,  277.    Modern  revisions  of  it,  ibid. 

Wars  of  the  Lord  (book  of),  observations  on,  I.  57. ;  II.  210. 

Water  turned  into  wine,  observations  on  the  miracle  of,  1. 103, 104 
Turned  into  blood,  in  Egypt,  II.  206. 

Weehs,  the  division  of  lime  by,  a  confirmation  of  the  Mosaic  narra- 
tive, I.  69. 

Western  Recension  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  205. 

Wfiole  put  for  part,  I.  371. 

Widoiu's  son  raised  to  life,  remarks  on,  I.  101,  102.  105. 

Wilderness,  table  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  in  the,  II.  210. 

Wisdvm  of  Solomon,  account  of  the  apocryphal  book  of,  II.  290, 291. 

Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  account  of  the  apocryphal  book 
of,  II.  291. 

Women,  miserable  condition  of,  at  Athens,  I.  19.  note  7.  Their 
condition  elevated  by  Christianity,  170. 

Woolston  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  of,  I.  24. 

Words  and  phrases,  rules  for  investigating  the  meaning  of,  I.  324 
—326.     Emphatic  words,  327-329. 

Writing,  the  Scriptures  why  committed  to,  I.  27. 

Zechakiau  (prophet),  account  of,  II.  287.  Analysis  of  his  prophecy, 

287,  288.  Remarks  on  his  style,  288.  The  last  six  chapters  proved 

to  bo  genuine,  ibid. 
Zedekiah,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their  Ailfilmcnt,  I.  124.;  II. 

286. 
Zephaniah  (prophet),  account  of,  II.  27?.     Scope  and  analysis  of  his 

book,  ibid. 
Zodiac  of  Dendera,  comparatively  modern  date  of,  I.  73.  note  8 
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15. 

131. 

416. 

42. 

41. 

61. 

409. 

82. 

375. 

62. 

121. 

415. 

307. 

295. 

167.  &n. 


Chap, 
xxi. 


Exodus. 
Verse  Vol. 

6 i. 

7—11 ii- 

14 ii. 

15.  17 ii. 

16 ii. 

18—21 ii. 

22—25.  27 ii. 

24 ii. 

30.  32,  33,  34.  36. 

1—4 

2,  3 

8 

28 


11. 


11. 


XXUl. 

xxiv. 


xxvu. 
xxviii. 

xxix. 

XXX. 

xxxii. 


31. 
12. 
16. 
7.. 
12. 
13. 
20. 


11. 


XXXV. 

xxxviii, 
xl. 


38 i. 

1—37 ii. 

22,  &c ii. 

1—6 ii. 

19 ii. 

7 ii. 

15.  20 i. 

19 i. 

15 ii. 

22 ii. 

30—35 ii. 


17 

26—29.  34,  35. . . . 

Leviticus. 


1.  4—7.  14,  15.. . .  ii. 

17,  18 ii. 

ii. 

1—7 ii. 

12,  13 ii. 

6.  10.  33,  34 ii. 

37,38 ii. 

21 i. 

3 ii. 


38,  39 ii. 

47—59 ii. 


4.  6. . . . 
33—37. 


II. 


2—5.17 ii. 

3—28 ii. 

7 ii. 

12,13 ii. 

29 ii. 

1—7 i. 


21.  24—30 ii. 

22,  23 ii. 

28 i. 

16—18 ii. 

18 i. 

20 ii. 

20—22 ii. 

26.  31 ii. 


351. 
166. 

67.  97. 
164. 

63. 

63. 

64. 

64. 

65. 

62. 

63. 

63. 
300. 

62. 

2S. 
121. 
126. 

28.  57. 
204. 

42. 
180. 
114. 
382. 
114.  118. 

97. 
136. 
141. 

96. 
415. 
302. 

61. 
126. 
181. 
158. 
207. 

96. 


207. 
41.5. 
207. 
207. 
207. 

65. 

65. 
118. 
207. 

65. 

96. note. 
113. 
118. 
286. 

76. 
297. 
208. 
360. 
195. 
195. 
134. 

I96.&n. 
133. 
134. 
208. 
127. 
127. 
386. 

96.  note. 
132. 
41.5. 

61. 
303. 

61. 

64. 
410. 

64. 
295. 

64. 

64.  65. 

62. 


Chap. 
xLx. 


XXI. 

xxiii. 


XXIV. 

XXV. 


XI. 

xii. 
xiii. 


XV. 

xvi. 


xxu. 
xxiv. 


IjXVITICUS 

Verse 

Vol. 

Paga 

27.29 

11. 

142. 

32 

ii. 

82. 

6.23.27 

11. 

62. 

iO...> 

11. 

64.67 

14 

11. 

68. 

24 — 26 

11. 
ii. 

171. 

9 

68. 

4 

11. 

73. 

6 

11. 

US.notn. 

14 

11. 

178. 

24,  25.  27—30.. . 

11. 

127 

32 

11. 

72. 

34.43 

11. 

126. 

12 

11. 
ii. 

65. 

18 

65. 

XXV 

11. 
ii. 

208. 

1—7 

128. 

8.  10.  15.  30 

11. 

128, 129 

10 

11. 

16. 

34 

.   11. 

113. 

39 

11. 

63. 

11,  12 

.   1. 

306. 

22.  24 

.   11. 

208. 

32 

.  11. 

38. 

.      1—24 

11. 

130. 

28 

.   I. 
.   i. 

4:11. &n 

34 

415. 

Numbers. 

.   ii. 
.   ii. 
.   ii. 
.   ii. 

209. 

2 

41. 

3.  22 

84. 

16 

41. 

2 

.    ii. 

209. 

3 

.    i. 

415. 

16 

.   ii. 

111. 

11—31 

.   ii. 

56. 

19—22 

.   ii. 

82. 

23 

.   ii. 

182. 

6,  7,  8 

.   11. 
.   i. 

112. 

24 

415. 

24,25 

.   ii. 

112. 

8.  10 

.  ii. 

184. 

12 

.    11. 

33. 

29 

.   i. 

414. 

5,6 

.   11. 

I79.7i'}te. 

3 

.   i. 

37. 

.  11. 

.   ii. 

209. 

3 

33. 

23 

.   ii. 

35,  36. 

33 

.   i. 

372. 

25.45 

.   1. 

415. 

22,  23.  30 

.   i. 

404. 

37—40 

.   11. 

156. 

2 

.   11. 

41. 

23—35 

.   i. 

409. 

41—50 

.  11. 

209.  &  n 

13.  15,  16 

.   11. 

113. 

19 

.   11. 

81. 

2 

.   11. 

117. 

3,  4.  9.  17 

.   n. 

133. 

15 

.   ii. 

134. 

11 

.   ii. 
.   i. 

208. 

23—29 

416. 

.  ii. 
.   i. 

208. 

3 

37. 

6 — 9 

.  ii. 
.   i. 
.   i. 

ii. 

136. 

8,  9 

383. 

14 

57. 

84. 

11. 

210. 

29 

.   11. 

.   ii. 
.   i. 
.   ii. 
.   i. 

138. 

15 

169. 

28  

421. 

2  5  6 

86. 

5     9 

380  &n 

17.19 

20S.Wit 
33. 

1 

.   ii. 
.   ii. 

1—5 

137. 

INDEX  OF  PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE. 


Numbers. 
Cfiap.       V(!rse  Vol. 

xxix,       1 ii. 

XIX.        3.  7.  9.  1.3 ii. 

xxxi.       10 i. 

28—41 ii. 

xxxii.     41 ii. 

xxxiii.    49 

xxxiv.    1 — IG 

3 

G 

II 

XXX /.     4,  5 ii. 

G— Ii5 ii. 

10—22 ii. 

26,  27 ii. 

31,  32 ii, 

xxxMJ.    13 


II. 


II. 


II. 


Page 
127. 
129. 
416. 
11.3. 

17.  165. 

33. 

14. 

27. 

28. 

2G. 
113. 

10. 
63. 

63.  67. 
G.-J. 
208. 


Deutebonomt. 


Chap. 
xix. 


DEDTEnONOMT. 


1 

9—18. . 

10 

28 

9 

12—17. 

14 

17 


15—20 

48 

49 

15 

5 

9 

13 

16 

25,  26 

3 

9 

15 

1 

0,7 

16 

22 i. 

10 ii 

14 ii 

29.... ii 

5—12.  17—19 ii 

6,7 ii 

15.  20—22 i. 

15.  22 ii 

30 ii 


11. 


2-6 ii, 

2—12 ii, 

13—16 ii. 

13—18 ii. 

xiv.        2,  3.31 ii. 

XV.  1—12 ii. 

7—10 ii. 

22 ii. 

xvi.        3 ii. 

fi ii. 

11—15 ii. 

16,  17 ii. 

18,  19 ii, 

xvii.       6,  7 ii. 

8,9 ii. 

8—12 ii. 

13 ii. 

14—20 ii. 

xviii       3 ii, 

9—12 ii, 

10 ii. 

10,11 ii, 

15.  19 ,....  i. 

15.  18,  19 ii. 

18,  19 i 

20-^2. ji. 


36. 

416. 

421. 

372. 

30. 

16. 

37. 

27,  28. 

&  notes. 

139. 

30. 

27. 

4I.'5. 

296. 

154. 

294. 

294. 

61. 

294. 

37. 

34.  ^H. 
372. 
416. 

WO.note. 
416. 
177. 
24:.nole. 
31. 
83. 
81. 
41.5. 
117. 
61. 
411. 
254. 
61. 
67. 
61. 
172. 
16.63. 
83. 
117. 
124. 
73. 
122. 
122. 
54. 

56,  57. 
54. 
54. 

55.  64. 

43. 

113. 

62. 

61. 

142. 

299. 

211. 

453. 

62. 

214.  254. 


XXVI. 
xxvii, 


Versa 

3 

5,  6.  11 

15 

16—21 

5 

5—8 

9 

10—15.  16—20. 

1—9 

15—17 

18—21 


Vol. 


22. 
2.3., 


5 

8 

10 

13—19. 
13—21., 

15 

18 

19.29... 

26 

6 


10—12 ii 

13 ii 

1 ii. 

2,3 ii, 

7—9 ii, 

5—11 ii. 

11—13 ii, 

15 ii, 

15—26 i. 

26 i 

24 ii. 

39 ii, 

40 ii. 

58,59 ii 

9 ii. 

10—18 ii. 

22.  et  seq ii. 

23 ii, 

25—27 ii, 

6 ii, 

12 i. 


13. 
17. 
21., 
25., 
35., 
42., 
43.. 


II. 


13 

17 

18 

1,2,3.. 
7 


Joshua. 

1 

5 

3 

15 

7 

9 

18 

1 ii. 

4.  6.  9 u, 

4 ii, 

21 ii. 

25 ii. 

26 ii. 

14 ii. 

25,  26 ii. 


11. 


II. 


Paga 
1.       67. 
i.       63. 
.      359. 
i.       64. 
i.       42. 154. 
i.       84. 
i.       85. 
i.       84. 
i.       63. 
i.     163. 
i.     411. 
i.       62. 
.       67. 
386. 
.       69. 199. 
.     159. 
.     ;53. 
.     177. 
.       64. 
.    410. 
.       54. 
.       64. 
65. 
.      66. 
63.  154. 
178. 
63. 
156. 
56. 
64. 
170. 
125. 
147. 
61. 
413. 
326. 
35. 
179. 
180. 
64. 
C4. 
41. 
38. 

27.  &  n 
41. 

110.7io/e, 
372. 
25. 

3.5,  36. 
30.5. 
30.3. 
331. 
304. 

331.361. 

304. 

211. 

25. 

358. 

33. 

37. 

31. 

194. 


42. 
309. 

13. 

26. 

96. 
214. 

26. 

26. 
110. 

90. 

88. 
215. 

90. 

41. 

68. 


Josii 


Chap. 

viii. 

ix. 


XX. 

xxi. 


xxii. 
xxiii. 


Verse 
30—35. 
3—27. . 

4 

4.  13.  .. 

10 

11 

12 

13 


Vol. 


15.43 i. 

23.  37 i. 

5.  7 ii. 

18 ii. 

19 I. 

19,  20 i. 

1—6 ii. 

3 ii. 

3 ii. 

5 ii. 

2—4 ii. 

5 ii. 

7 ii. 

9 ii. 

20—62 ii. 

47 ii. 

55 ii. 

63 i. 


8,9 ii. 

15 ii. 

16 ii. 

25 ii. 

28 ii. 

8 ii. 

17 ii. 

4.3,  44 i. 

16—22 ii. 

5 i. 

14 ii. 

25 ii. 

26.  29 ii. 


483 


Pag« 

31. 
112.    ' 
155. 
179. 

24. 
21.5. 
421. 

57. 

216.  y-, 

416. 

416. 

27. 

14. 
416. 
410. 

16. 

26. 

\b.niile. 

14. 

27.6f«. 

28. 
216. 

38. 

14. 

30. 
416. 

19. 
214. 

26. 

36. 

19.28. 
216. 

19. 

18. 
216 
416. 
237. 
407. 
216. 
215. 
214 


Judges. 


1 

ii 

7 

ii. 

19 i 

.5 

ii. 

13 

:: 

20,  21 i 

15—26 

....  i. 

16 

ii. 

31 

ii. 

....  11. 

13.  15,  16.... 

ii. 

17—20 

....  i. 

....  11. 

8 

ii. 

6 

ii. 

10 

....  ii. 

11 

....  ii. 

17 

19 

20 i 

28—30 i 

30 

ii. 

1 

....  i. 

3 

.  .  .  .  ii. 

12 

.  .  .  .  ii. 

18 

19 

...  ii. 

2 

.  .  .  .  ii. 

24—27 

...  ii. 

7—15 

. .     I. 

27 

...   li. 

14 i. 

30.  39 

...  ii. 

30,  31 

...  I. 

214. 
90.ci?M. 

416. 
32. 

135.  138. 

412. 

411. 
88. 

175.6f«. 

30. 

33. 
411. 
217.«o/f. 

89. 
217. 

54.  a;  H. 

29. 

17.  187 

33. 
421. 
363. 

91. 
416. 

85. 
175. 
288. 

73. 
nS.note 
137. 
366. 
141. 
372. 
130. 
411  i/«. 


Obi 

Chap. 

xi. 

xiv. 

xvi. 

Kvii. 
Kviii. 

XK. 


vu. 
viii. 


xu. 
xiii. 


Jvooss. 


INDEX  OF  PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE 
1  Samuei.. 


Verse 

34 

12 

21 

31 

6 

30 

8.  17. . 

16 

35.46., 
45. 47. , 
25 


Vol. 


RCTH. 


1.... 

14.. 
15.. 
1,  2. 

4,.., 


7.11. 


1  Samuel. 


13 

22—24 

24—28 

10 

14 

25 

2.  4,  5,  &c.. 

6.  12 

17 

19 

4 

5 

11—17 

14 

2 

7. 


Page 
411. 
162. 

66. 
199. 
217. 
217. 

84. 

87,  88. 
405. 

81. 

42. 


218. 
177. 
156. 
81. 
176. 


131. 

163. 

164. 

219. 

97. 

325. 

97. 

196. 

196. 

288. 

138. 

219. 

44.  no<e. 

46. 

43, 

287. 


Chap. 

XXV. 

xxvi. 
xxvii. 
xxviii. 


XXIX. 
XXX. 


Verse 

18 

28 

5.  7. . . 
6 

7 

7—25. 

1 

1,2... 

9 

12.... 
21.... 
1—6.. 
10.... 
12.... 
13.... 


Vol. 
.  ii. 


2  Samuel. 


Page 
37.  179. 
196. 
87. 
213. 

219.Wn. 

89. 

95. 

28. 

416. 

26. 

37. 

28. 

416. 

138. 

199. 

202. 


Chap. 


9 ii.    2\Z.note. 


11. 


11. 


11. 


24 

25 

27 

1—3 

5—7 

17 

1 

1,2 

14 

7,8 

11 

12 

23 

33.    

12 

14 

18 

20 

16.23 

2   3       

5...'.'.'..... ii.      87,88 


1. 


u. 


11. 


1. 


11. 


43. 
43. 
46, 
84. 
43. 
25. 
77. 

85, 
411,  Wn. 
416. 
156. 

92. 
137. 

57.  67. 

43. 
196. 
403. 

46. 
184. 

32. 


5—15 "• 

10 i- 

14 i>- 

18 "• 

19—27 "• 

21 "• 

18 "• 

3 i>- 

31,32 "• 

33,34 u- 

35 "• 

9—12 "• 

3 »• 

18.22 »• 

5 »• 

17 »• 

2 ii- 

14 i- 

3—14 "• 

13 ii- 

16,17 "■ 

18 "• 

4 ii.     15.5.157. 


43. 
416. 
44. 
2l6.note. 
88. 
88. 
87. 
30. 
199, 200 
200. 
202. 
43. 
43. 
32. 
184. 
97. 
219. 
307. 
14. 
31. 
47. 
46. 


xm. 
xiv. 


xvu. 
xviii. 


6,7.45. 
33.42.. 

38 

4 


u. 


SXU1> 

xiciv. 


7,8 

10 

17 

13—17, . 

15 

1 

7 

1,2 

7 

17,18... 
14,15.. 

2 

4,5.11. 
6—8.  .. 

8 

2. 


87,  &  n. 
403. 
87. 

81.88. 
&  note. 
91. 
44. 
46. 
28. 

154.nofe, 
417. 
46. 

31,  32. 
46. 

43.  &  71. 
34. 
32, 
156. 
44, 
r5, 
30, 


XIX, 
XX, 

XX  i, 
xxii, 
xxiii. 


1 

9 

20 

26 

1—14. . . . 

31 

7 

29 

2 

20 

7 

18 

23 

8,9 

12 

6.  8.  17., , 

9 

18 

24—27. . 

4 


15... 
6.... 


1,2. 
3.... 
13.. 
1.,.. 
9.... 


74, 
152,nofe, 
196. 
202. 
366. 
412. 
427.wo«e. 

46. 
202. 

45.  yn. 
287. 

46. 

26. 

87. 

25, 

36, 

85.  157 

31, 

44, 
202, 

87. 

89. 

68. 

220. 

245. 

355. 
31. 

417. 

421. 


1  Kings. 
Verse  Vo}. 

25.  29.  31.  34.  46.,  ii. 

16—28 ii- 

7 i'- 

21.24 ^ 

21 ii- 

22,23.28 11- 

23 1- 

25 "- 

26 

32,33 

33 

7—11 

9 

46 

63.  65 

12,  13 

4,5 •• 

14,  15.  22.  28,  29. 
16,  17 


XXI. 

xxii. 


1  Kings. 


20 1- 

32—40. . ., "• 

33 ii- 

5,6.8 »- 

5,  6.  28—34 11. 

25,  29—31 ii. 

26,  27 ii- 


290. 

44. 

28. 
411. 

67. 

57. 

43. 


27 

40 

41 

14.  18.. 

6 

28.  32.. 
4-6... 
21,  22,. 

25 

4.6... 


11. 


19—40 

26 

27 

40 

44,45 

14 

18 

19 

1 

11 

15 ii 

23 ii 

1—14 ii 

5,  6 i. 

6.19—23 i 

15 

34 


Pa<9 

67. 

55. 

46. 

14. 

17. 

44. 

422. 

150. 

403. 

57. 

29. 

32. 187 
418. 
343. 
422. 
187. 
46. 
46. 

87.noie 

19. 137 

138. 

78. 

88. 

221. 

46. 

47. 

,     136. 

,     197. 

,     135. 

88. 

422,  Wn, 
141. 
30. 

UI.&7U 

372. 

26, 

24, 
303, 
303. 
165. 
164. 

87,  88. 

47. 
139. 

iS.note 
120, 
412, 
336.  372. 

87. 


u. 


11. 


1. 


2  Kings. 


a 

9 

15 

23,  24. 

24 

15 

16,  17. 

13 

19,  20. 
38,... 


18... 
1—4. 
25... 


XI. 

xiii. 


XVI. 

xvii. 


30 »»- 

7,8 ]]• 

15,16.23 "• 

11,  12.  19,20 ii. 

1.10 »: 

17 ?^ 

y u. 

13.'.'!.. »- 

5 11- 

30.  33 1- 

35 ii- 

3 ii.     135.141 

9—13 ii.     102. 


153. 

359. 

165. 

412. 

36. 

184. 

24. 

85. 

24. 

184. 

138. 

141. 

254. 

176.  &  n 
179.  note 
158. 
90. 
116, 

405. 

89, 

31. 

19. 
196. 
405. 
102. 


INDEX  OF  PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE, 


2  KiKOS. 
Chap.       Verse                           Vol. 
xvii.       26 ii. 

24.  27,  28 ii. 

xviii.      4 ii. 

5 ii. 

ux.        35 i. 

9 i. 

23 ii. 

26 ii. 

37 ii. 

XX.         2 ii. 

V ii. 

11 V ii. 

ixi.        3 ii. 

xxiu.      10 ii. 

13 ii. 

25 ii. 

ixiv.      8 i. 

13 i. 

14 ii. 

17 ii. 

XXV.       8—12 i. 

1  CllBONICI.£S. 

I.  31 ii. 

h.  23 ii. 

34,35 ii. 

w.  14.  21.  23 ii. 

22 ii. 

XL  15 ii. 

xiL         2.  8 ii. 

15 ii. 

xiv.        9 ii. 

xix.        7 i. 

XX.  3 i. 

xxi.        4 i. 

5 i. 

Txiii.     4. ii. 

11 ii. 

31 ii. 

xxvii,     16—22 ii. 

25 ii. 

26—31 ii. 

30 ii. 

xxviii.    2 ii. 

xxix.      4 — 7 i. 

29 ii. 

2  Chronicles. 
ii.           1.  10 ii. 

17,  18 ii. 

iii.  1 ii. 

ix.  26 ii. 

X.  5.  12 ii. 

xi.  22 ii. 

xiL         1,  2 ii. 

2 i. 

xvi.         10 ii. 

,14 ii. 

xix.        3 i. 

8—11 ii. 

XX.         22 — 26 ii. 

xxi.        8—10 ii. 

12—15.  18,  19....  ii. 

xxii.       2 i. 

XXV.       12 iL 

xxvi.       11 ii. 

14,  15 ii. 

xxviii.    2,  3 ii. 

3 ii. 

7 ii. 

20 i. 

xxix.      11 ii. 

34 ii. 

xxxi.      2 ii. 

xxxiv.    5 ii. 

XXXV.    20 — 24 i. 

25. ii. 

xxxvi     1 — 4 i. 

4 ii. 

'•:.  23 ii. 


Page 

Chap. 

139. 

11. 

147. 

136. 

lU. 

Z2l. note. 

V. 

418. 

VI. 

89. 

Vll. 

30. 

40. 

viu. 

139. 

IX. 

1 32.  no<e. 

X. 

196. 

72.  Wn. 

140. 

32. 

19. 

11. 

22l.7iote. 

111. 

405. 

416. 

89. 

V, 

91. 

vu. 

416. 

vm. 

18. 

ix. 

17. 

Xll, 

166. 

Xlll. 

181. 

223. 

32. 

87,  88, 

26.  74. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


GENERAL    BlBLiOGRAIMIIC AL    WORKS,    TREATING    ON    THE    EDITIONS,    LITERARY     HISrORT 

CRITICISM,   ETC.    OF    THE    BIBLE. 


1.  Bihliotiieca  Sacha  in  binos  syllabos  distincta.  Quorum 
prior,  qui  jam  tertio  auctior  prodiit,  omnes  sive  Tcxtus  Sacri 
«Tc  Versionum  rjusJcm  quavis  lingua  exprcssaram  cditiones, 
nccnon  prajstantiores  MSS.  Codices,  cum  notis  historicis  con- 
tinct :  Posterior  vero  continet  omnia  eorum  opera  quivis 
idiomate  conscrijita,  qui  hue  ustiue  in  Sacram  Seripturam  edide- 
runt,  simul  r/illecta,  tum  online  alphabctico  disposita,  turn  serie 
eacrorum  librorum.  Huiccoronidisloco  subjiciuntur  Grammatica; 
ct  Lexica  Linguaruni  prajsertini  nriontalium,  qua;  ad  illustrandas 
sacras  paginas  ali(pi:d  adjunicnti  conforrc  possunt.  Lahore  et 
induutria  Jacob!  Lk  Lono.     Parisiis,  1723,  2  tomis  folio. 

The  lliird  and  best  odilion  of  a  most  laborious  work.  Tho  first 
edition  appeared  at  Paris  in  1701),  in  2  vols.  Svo. :  the  second,  at 
Lcipsic,  in  the  same  year,  with  additions  by  C.  F.  Boerner. 

2.  Uiscours  Historique  sur  !es  principales  Editions  dcs  Bibles 
Polyglottes.  Par  I'Auteur  do  la  Bibliothe.que  Sacr^e.  [Jacques 
Lk  Loxo.]     Paris,  1713.  8vo. 

3.  Bibliotheca  fSacra  post  Jacobi  Le  Long  et  C.  F.  Bocmeri 
iteratas  curas  ordine  disposita,  emendata,  suppleta,  continuata  ab 
Andrea  Gottlieb  Mascii.  Hala?,  1774 — 1797.  .5  vols.  4to.  fre- 
quently bound  in  two  thick  volumes. 

This  elaborate  work,  wliicli  was  discoiitmued  for  want  of  ade- 
quate support.  i.s  confined  to  the  jirintod  editions  of  tlic  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Part  I.  contains  editions  of  llie  original  Hebrew  and  Greek 
text.  Pii-i  n.,  in  three  volumes  treats  on  the  Greek,  Oriental,  and 
Latin  versions,  and  on  editions  of  them;  and  the  last  volume  com- 
pri^.us  a  supplement  to  the  preceding  volumes. 

We  have  been  largely  indebted  to  this  publication  for  much  in- 
formation concerning  the  printed  editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament. To  this  valuable  work  the  liihiiolhrca  Biblica  Screnissimi 
Wuertembergensium  Duels,  olim  horkiana.  published  by  J.  G.  C. 
Adler,  at  Allona,  in  1787  (in  five  parts  Ibrmuig  two  quarto  volumes), 
is  an  indispensable  supplement.  It  is  very  justly  characterize<l  by 
Bp.  Marsh  as  "  a  catalogue  of  great  merit  and  utility,"  and  eon- 
tains  notices  of  some  versions  and  translators,  which  have  escaped 
even  the  researches  of  Dr.  Masch. 

4.  Calmf.t  (.\uguslin)  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  or  a  Catalogue  of 
the  best  books  that  can  be  read  in  order  to  acquire  a  good  under- 
standing of  the  Scripture.     Folio, 

This  catalogue  fills  a  considerable  portion  of  a  volume  in  the 
various  French  editions  of  Calinel's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  It 
also  occupies  two  hundred  and  eiglily-four  pages  of  the  third 
volume  of  the  English  translation  of  that  Dictionary,  in  folio.  It 
contains  copious  notices  of  the  earlier  biblical  critics  and  commen- 
tators, and  other  writers  on  Scriptural  .\ntiquities,  &c.  This  valua- 
ble catalogue  is  omitted  m  the  quarto  edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionary, 
published  by  the  laf  Mi    C.  Taylor. 

5.  Joh.  Christophori  Wolfii  Bibliotheca  Hebrisa ;  sive  No- 
litia  tum  Auctornin  Hcbra;orum  cujuscumque  tetatis,  tum  Scrip- 
torum,  qua;  vel  Hebraice  prinuim  exarata,  vel  ab  aliis  convcrsa 
sunt,  ad  nostram  a;tatcm  deducta.  .\ccedit  in  calce  Jacobi  Gaf- 
farelli  Index  ("odicum  Cabbalistic.  MSS.  quibus  Joh.  Picus, 
Mirandulanus  Comes,  ukus  est.  Hamburgi  et  Lipsise,  1715 — 
33.  4  tomis,  4to. 

6.  Jo.  Goorgii  Walchii  Biwtotheca  Theologica  Selecta,  lite- 
rariis  adnotationibiis  instructa.  Jcnse,  1757 — 8 — 62 — 65.  4  vols. 
8vo. 

All  who  are  conversant  in  sacred  literature  have  borne  willing 
testimony  to  the  correctnesa'  and  research  of  Waleh,  whose  work 
will  always  remain  a  production,  admirable  for  the  diligence  and 
for  the  extensive  reading  and  accuracy  which  it  evinces.  The 
sound  judgment,  remarkable  in  other  works  of  this  theologian,"^  is 
conspicuous  in  this  publication.  All  possible  aids  for  theological 
literature  are  here  embraced.  The  whole  is  well  arranged  :  with 
regard  to  many  books,  their  contents  and  value  are  stated,  and 
directions  are  given  where  n*ore  exiensive  information  is    to  be 


obtained.  Of  many  important  works  an  extonsive  and  accural* 
literary  history  is  given.  All  departments  of  theology  have  a  rich 
collection  of  hooks  pertaining  to  them  described,  and  abundant 
materials  are  furnished  for  the  history  of  religion.  The  third  and 
fourth  volumes  aro  fhiefly  iniercstiiu;;  to  biblical  student.".  How 
much  the  autliorof  the  present  w-o.-k  is  indebted  to  the  BibliolhecR 
Theologica  Selecta,  the  frequent  references  made  to  it  will  suffi- 
ciently attest.  In  177(»,  Walchius  published  a  Bibliotheca  Patris- 
tica  in  one  large  volume  8vo. .  it  rnntains  an  excellent  account  of 
treatises  on  the  lives  and  erudition  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
and  on  the  editions  of  their  writings. 

7.  A  Concise  View  of  the  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature, 
in  a  Chronological  Arrangement  of  Authors  and  their  Works, 
from  the  Invention  of  Alphabetical  Characters  to  the  Year  of  our 
Lord  1445.  By  Adam  Claiikk,  LL.D.  and  J.  B.  B.  Claukk, 
M./V.     London,  1831—32.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Tho  first  part  of  the  first  volume,  which  comes  down  to  a.d. 
345,  was  published  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  1821,  in  one  volume,  12mo 
The  remainder  of  the  work  was  composcti  by  his  sor,  the  Rev.  J. 
B.  B.  Clarke.  Tho  whole  contains  much  important  information 
relative  to  biblical  and  ecclesiasrical  literature. 

8.  A  Course  of  Lectures,  containing  a  Description  nnd  Syste- 
matic Arrangement  of  the  several  Branches  of  Divinity,  accom- 
panied with  an  Account  botii  of  the  principal  Authors  and  of  th( 
Progress  which  has  been  made,  at  dilVcrent  Periods,  in  Theologi- 
cal Learning.  By  Herbert  Mausii,  D.D.  [Bishop  of  Peterbo- 
rough.]    London,  1810—1823.  8vo. 

Seven  parts  of  these  Lectures  have  been  published.  They  em- 
brace almost  every  topic  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Interpretation, 
and  also  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  credibility  of  the 
Scriptures;  and  are  particularly  valuable  for  their  bibliographical 
and  critical  notices  of  the  principal  writers  who  have  treated  or 
these  subjects. ' 

8.*  Lectures  on  the  Criticism  and  Intcrprct.-ition  of  the  Bible 
with  two  preliminary  Lectures  on  Theological  Study  and  Theo- 
logfical  Arrangement :  to  which  are  added  two  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Biblical  Interpretation.  By  Herbert  Ma^||,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Peterborough.    London,  1828.  8vo. 

This  is  a  new  edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged,  of  the 
first  four  parts  of  the  preceding  course  of  Lectures.  Tho  two  addi- 
tional Lectures  on  the  History  of  Biblical  Interpretation,  which 
were  published  separately,  contain  bibliographical  notices  of  the 
principal  writers  on  that  subject. 

9.  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature,  exhibiting  the  History 
and  Fate  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  from  the  earlies.t  Period  to  the 
present  Century  :  including  Biographical  Notices  of  Transla- 
tors and  other  cinincnt  Biblical  Scholars.  By  the  Rev.  James 
TowNi.KY  [now  D.D.].     London,  1821.   3  vols.  8vo. 

"  The  ample  volumes  before  us  comprise  a  rich  fund  of  instruc- 
tive and  pleasing  information  on  the  subject  of  Sacred  Bibliogra- 
phy. They  have  been  compiled  from  a  great  variety  of  publica- 
lioiis,  mauv  "f  them  inaccessible  to  the  generality  of  readers,  and 
some  of  tliom  of  extreme  rarity."  ....  "The  iiulust  y  and  the 
accuracv  ot'  Mr.  Townley  will  entitle  his  volumes  in  the  approba 
tion  of  the  critic  nnd  the  patronage  of  the  public.  They  attbrd  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  the  progress  of  biblical  translation* 
and  of  the  Literary  and  F.cclesiastical  History  of  th<  Holv  Scriop 
tures  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  work."  (Ecleci;c  Review. 
N.  S.  vol.  xviii.  pp.  38t>.  407.) 

10.  An  Introduction  to  the  Literary  Hist  jry  of  tn^  Bible.  By 
James  Townley,  D.D.     London,  1828.  12l,io. 

This  handsomely  executed  volume.  wh'<  h  is  a  second  edition  o( 
the  Biblical  Anecdotes  published  by  Dr  Towidey  in  !(fi3,  may  be 
considered  as  an  epitome  of  his  Illusrraiious  of  Biblic.l  Literature 
It  contains  many  interesting  anecdotes  relative  to  the  Literary 
History  of  the  Sc'riplui-cs  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  commence 
ment  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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11.  Bibliothena  Biblica  :  a  Sdect  List  of  Book.s  on  Sacred 
'..Jteraliire,  witli  Notices  Biographical,  Critical,  and  Bibliogra- 
uhif-al.     By  William  Orme.     London,  1824.  8vo 

Km-  many  of  his  titles  and  notices  of  books,  Mr.  Orme  has  been 
m.lcbted  to  the  present  Work,  to  which  he  has  hmioiirabli/  acknow- 
leilacd  his  obligations.  "The  theological  student  cannot  (ail  to 
i(.:.-ive  much  advantage  from  it;  and  the  more  learned  divme  will 
lifid  it  an  excellent  supplement  to  the  JJihhotheca  Thcologica  Se- 
Uu-ta  )f  the  lalwrious  Walchius,  or  to  the  erudite  Bibliolheca 
•<nc.ra  of  Le  Long."     (British  Critic,  N.  S.  vol.  xxn.  p.  48G.) 

12.  Bibliolheque  Sacrcc  Grecque-Latine  ;  contcnant  le  Ta- 
bleau Chronologique,  Biographique,  et  Bibliographique,  des 
Auteurs  Inspires  et  des  Auteurs  Ecclesiastiques,  depuis  Moise 
jusqu'a  Saint  Thoinas-d'Aquin.  Ouvrage  redige  d'apres  Mauro 
Boni  et  Gamha.     Par.  Ch.  NoniEn.     Paris,  1826.  8vo. 

A  convenient  summary  of  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  Bibliogra- 
phy. The  author  iirst  gives  a  concise  biographical  notice  of  the 
sacred  and  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  then  specifics  the  principal 
editions  of  their  works.  A  List  is  then  subjoined  of  ihe  Collec- 
tions of  the  Canons  and  Acts  of  Councils  and  of  liie  Canon  Law, 
»f  Ecclesiastical  Biographers,  and  of  the  Works  of  the  Greek  and 
lAlin  Fathers,  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  and  of  the  Greek 
»nd  Latin  Christian  Poets. 

13.  Bibliotlieca  Sussexiana.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue,  accom- 
(lanied  by  Historical  and  Biographical  Notices,  of  the  Manu- 
scripts and  Printed  Books  contained  in  the  Library  of  His 
RarAL  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  By  Thomas  Joseph 
Pettigrew,  F.R.S.  &c.  &c.  Vol.  I.  in  Two  Parts.  London, 
.827.     Itnperial  8vo. 

This  magnificent  publication  has  a  special  claim  to  be  noticed 
n  the  present  Catalogue  of  biblical  Works,  on  account  of  the  di- 
versified and  important  information  which  it  communicates  respect- 
ing Editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  which  is  not  to  be  found 
uv  the  bibliographical  treatises  already  described. 

The  first  portion  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sussexiana  is  appropriated 


to  Manuscripts,  the  number  of  vvhicli  amounts  very  nearly  to 
three  hundred:  these  are  arranged  according  to  languagrs,  viz. 
In  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  Dutch, 
English,  Irish,  Arabic,  Persian,  Armenian,  Pali,  Singhalese,  and 
Burman. 

The  second  part  treats  on  Printed  Editions  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, disposed  under  the  Ibllowiiig  titles,  viz.  Polyglotts  of  tlio  Old 
and  New  Testaments  and  of  detached  portions  thereof; — Hebrew 
Bibles,  Hebrew  and  Ilebrcw-Sumaritan  Pentateuchs,  and  ])ortion8 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew ; — Greek  Bibh^s,  Greek  Penta- 
teuch, and  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek  ; — Latin  Bibles  , 
and  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Latin :  forming  an  aggregate  of 
lour  hundred  and  ninety-nine  articles,  many  of  which  are  among 
the  rarest  and  most  valuable  in  Sacred  Bibliography. 

Much  as  has  been  accomplished  by  preceding  authors  who  have 
treated  on  Sacred  Bibliograpliy,  the  laborious  researches  of  Mr. 
Pettigrew  have  enabled  him  to  contribute  large  and  important 
additions  to  this  branch  of  literature.  He  has  accurately  and  mi- 
nutely described  the  several  editions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his 
Bibliographical  Notices  correct  the  errors,  and  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies, of  former  writers.  Curious  specimens  of  metrical  Ver- 
sions are  introduced,  besides  numerous  biographical  and  critical 
anecdotes  of  authors  and  editors.  The  numerous  engravings  are 
executed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  chalcographic  art.  Creditable 
as  the  work  is  to  Mr.  Pettigrew,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  il 
would  be  injustice  to  the  distinguished  owner  of  this  magnificent 
library,  not  to  acknowledge  the  very  liberal  lacility  w'ilh  which 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  permits  it  to  be  consulted 
by  scholars. 

There  are  copies  of  this  Catalogue  in  small  Iblio,  the  typogra- 
phical splendour  of  which  is  unequalled. 

%*  A  second  volume  of  this  Catalogue  has  been  announced  fof 
publication:  it  is  to  contain  the  history  of  the  remaining  versions 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  or  of  parts  thereof,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  viz.  The  Syriac,  Peschito,  Philoxcnian,  and  Palsestino- 
Syriac ;  the  Arabic,  Persic,  Egyptian,  Ethiojiic,  Armenian,  Latin, 
Gothic,  Sclavonic,  Anglo-Saxon,  German,  English,  French,  Italian, 
Bohemian,  &c.  &c.,  all  of  which  are  disposed  in  chronological 
order. 


PART  I. 

HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 


CHAPTER  I. 


ENTIRE    TEXTS    AND    VERSIONS    OP    THE    BIBLE. 


SECTION  1. 

PRINCIPAL    EDITIONS    OF    THE    HEBREW    BIBLE 


Bishop  Walton,'  Carpzov,2and  particularly  Le  Long,  have 
treated  at  great  length  on  the  various  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  These  have  been  divided  by  De  Rossi  and  others 
tnto  Masoretic  and  Non-Masoretic  editions, — a  distinction,  the 
utility  of  which  is  not  perceived.  In  the  present  section,  Dr. 
Masch's  improved  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra'  has 
been  chiefly  followed.  The  various  impressions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  may  be  divided  into  the  four  following  classes,  viz. 

(I.)  Editiones  Principes,  or  those  first  printed. 

(2.)  Editiones  Primariae,  or  those  which  have  been  adopted  as 
'he  bases  of  subsequent  impressions. 

(3.)  Editions,  the  text  of  which  is  accompanied  with  Rab- 
oinical  Commentaries. 

(4.)  Editions,  which  are  furnished  with  Critical  Apparatus. 


§  1.     E;)iTiojf>:s   Principks. 
•  1.  Psalterium  Hebraicum,  cum  conimentario  Kimchii.  Anno 
237  (1477).  4to. 

The  first  printed  Hebrew  book.  It  is  of  extreme  rarity,  and  is 
printed  (probably  at  Bologna)   with  a  square  Hebrew  type,  ap- 

'  Prolegom.  cap.  iv.    Dc  Biblroruiri  Editionibus  pra'cipuis. 

«  Critica  Sacra,  pars  i.  cap.  9.  pp.  387— 4'2S. 

•  Bibliotlieca  Sacra,  post.  Jacobi  Le  Long  ot  C.  F.  Boeriieri  iteratas 
curas  ordine  cJisposita,  emendata  suppleta,  continuata  ab  Andrea  Gottlieb 
Masch.    Halae,  4to.  irrS— 8.5— 90.  4  vols,  with  Supplement.    The  account 

of  Hebrew  editions  is  in  the  first  volume,  pp.  1 — 186.   331 424.    De 

Bure's  Bibliographie  Instructive,  torn,  i.  (Paris  1763),  and  Brunei's  Manuel 
clu  Libraire,  el  de  I'Ainaleur  de  Livres,  (4  vols.  8vo.  Paris  1820,  3d  edit.) 
(lave  also  been  consulted  occasionally. 


proaching  that  of  the  German  Jews.  The  text  is  without  points 
except  in  the  first  four  psalms,  which  are  clumsily  pointed.  The 
commentary  of  Rabbi  Kimchi  is  subjoined  to  each  vei-se  of  the 
text  in  the  rabbinical  character,  and  is  much  more  complete  than 
in  the  subsequent  editions,  as  it  contains  all  those  passives  which 
were  afterwards  omitted,  as  being  hostile  to  Christianity.  Prof- 
Jahn  states  that  it  is  incorrectly  printed,  and  that  the  matres  lectionis 
are  introduced  or  omitted  at  the  pleasure  of  the  editors. 

2.  Biblia  Hebraica,  cum  punctis.     Soncino,  1488,  folio. 

The  first  edition  of  the  entire  Hebrew  Bible  ever  printed.  It  is 
at  present  of  such  extreme  rarity,  that  only  nine  or  ten  copies  of 
it  are  known  to  be  in  existence.  One  of  these  is  in  the  library  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  At  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch  there  is  a 
long  Hebrew  subscription,  indicating  the  name  of  the  editor  (Abra- 
ham Ben  Chajim),  the  place  where  it  was  printed,  and  the  date  of 
the  edition.  This  very  scarce  volume  consists,  according  to  Masch, 
of  373  (but  Brunei  says  380)  folios,  printed  with  points  and  accents, 
and  also  with  signatures  and  catchwords.  The  initial  letters  of 
each  book  are  larger  than  the  others,  and  are  ornameniea.  l>i 
Kennicott  states,  that  there  are  not  fewer  than  twelve  thousand 
verbal  differences  between  tliis  edition  and  that  of  Van  der  Hooght; 
his  assertion  is  questioned  by  Masch.  The  researches  of  biblical 
critics  have  not  succeeded  in  ascertaining  what  manuscripts  were 
used  for  this  Hebrew  Bible.  It  is,  however,  acknowledged  thai 
these  two  very  ancient  editions  are  equal  in  value  to  manuscripts 


§  2.     Editiones  Primarle,  on    tho.sb  which  hate   befw 

adopted  as  the  bases  of  SUHS^^,lrENT  IMPRESSIONS. 

1.  Biblia  Hebraica,  8vo.  Brixi»,  1494. 

This  edition  was  conducted  by  Gkrson,  the  son  of  Rabbi  Mosos. 
It  is  also  of  extreme  rarity,  and  is  printed  in  long  lines,  except  par 
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of  the  Psalms  which  is  in  two  columns.  The  identical  ropy  of 
this  ediiion,  from  which  Luther  made  his  (ierman  translation,  is 
said  to  be  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  'J'his  edition 
was  the  basis  of,  I.  The  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Coinpliiiensiun  I'oly- 
fflolt;  2.  Bombert('8_/ir«<  liabbinical  Bible,  Venice,  1518,  in  4  vols, 
lolio;  3.  Daniel  Bomberg's  4lo.  Hebrew  Bible,  Venice,  1518;  4. 
ilis  second  Hebrew  Bible,  4lo.  Venice,  1521;  and,  5.  Sebastian 
Mtinsler's  Hebrew  Bible,  Basil,  1530,  in  2  vol.s.  4to. 

2.  Another  primary  edition  is  the  Biblia  Hcl)raira  Bombcrgi- 
ana  IL  folio,  Venice,  1525,  1526,  folio. 

This  was  edited  by  Itabbi  Jacob  Ben  Ciiajim,  who  had  the  repu- 
liilion  of  being  profoundly  learned  in  the  Mnsora,  and  other 
riranches  of  Jewisli  erudition.  He  jiointcd  the  text  according  lo  the 
.Masoretic  systeni.  This  edition  is  the  basis  of  nl^  the  modern 
pointed  copies. 


§3.    EllITlOVS   OF   THE     BlIILK   WITH    RAIlIlINirAL    CoM- 
MEXTAIIIKS. 

Besiden  the  Biblia  Rabbinica  L  ct  IL  just  mentioned,  wc  may 
notice  in  this  class  the  three  following  editions;  viz. 

L  Biblia  Hehraica  cum  utraque  Masora,  Targum,  neciion 
commentariis  Rabbinoruin,  studio  ct  cum  prsfatione  R.  Jacob 
F.  Chajim,  Venetiis,  1.547 — 1549,  4  tomes  in  2  vols,  folio. 

This  is  the  second  of  Kabbi  Jacob  Ben  Ch.ajim's  editions;  nn<l, 
according  to  M.  Brunei,  is  preferable  to  the  preceding,  as  well  as 
to  another  edition  executed  in  15oS,  also  from  the  press  of  Daniel 
Bom  berg. 

2.  Biblia  Hebrxa,  cum  utraque  Masor:i  ct  Targum.  item  cum 
commentariis  Rabbinoruin,  studio  Joarmis  Buxtorini,  [)atris ; 
adjecta  est  ejusdem  Tiberias,  sivc  commentarius  Masoreticus. 
Basilca3,  1618,  1619,  1620,  4  tomes  in  2  vols,  folio. 

This  great  work  was  executed  at  the  expense  ol'  Lewis  Krenig, 
an  opulent  bookseller  at  Basle;  on  accoiml  of  the  additional  mat- 
ter which  it  contains,  it  is  held  in  great  esicem  by  Hebrew  scho- 
lars, many  of  whom  prefer  it  to  th.e  Hebrew  Bihles  printed  by 
Boniberg.  Buxtorfs  Biblia  Rabbinica  contains  the  commentaries 
of  the  celebrated  Jewish  Rabbins.  Jaichi,  Aben  Ezra,  Kinichi. 
Levi  Ben  Gerson,  and  Saadias  Haggaon.  An  appendix  is  subjoined, 

•  containing,  besides  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  the  great  Masora  cor- 
rected and  amended  by  Buxtorf,  the  various  lections  of  the  Rabbis 
Ben  Ascher  and  Ben  Naphlali.  Buxlorf  also  annexed  the  points 
to  the  Chaldee  paraphrase.  The  Tiberias  published  l>y  Buxtorf,  in 
1020,  was  intended  to  illustrate  the  Masora  and  oilier  editions  to 
his  great  Bible. 

3.  Biblia  Hcbraica  Magna  Rabbinica.  Amstclodami,  1724 — 
27,  4  vols,  folio. 

"This  is  unfiuestionably  the  most  copious  and  most  valuable  of 
all  the  Rabbinical  Bibles,  and  was  edited  by  Mv'ses  Ben  Simeon 
of  Franktbrt.  It  is  founded  upon  the  Bomberg  editions,  and  con- 
tains not  only  their  contents,  but  also  those  of  Buxtorf 's,  with  addi- 
tional remarks  by  the  editor."  Bibl.  Sussex,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  1S8. 
In  pp.  189 — 195.  there  is  a  copious  and  interesting  bibliographical 
desc''i4)tion  of  this  edition. 


§  4     Editions   with  Cuitical  Notes  Axn  .\ri'ARATi's. 

1.  The  first  edition  of  the   Hebrew  Bible,  printed  by  Bom- j 
berg,  and  edited  by  Felix  Puatexsis,  (Venice  1518),  contains 
the  various   lections  of  the  Eastern   and   Western  recensions; 
which  are  also  to  be  found  in  Buxtorfs  Biblia  Rabbinica. 

2.  Biblia  llcbraica,  cum  Latina  Versione  Sebastiani  Mujr- 
sTEUi.     Basilcffi,  1534,  1535.  2  vols  folio. 

The  Hebrew  type  of  this  edition  resembles  the  characters  of  the 
German  Jews  :  the  Latin  version  of  Minister  is  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  llehrpw  text.  Though  the  editor  has  not  indicated  what 
manuscripts  he  used,  he  is  supposed  to  have  formed  his  text  upon 
the  ('(I'tion  printed  at  Brescia  in  1494,  or  the  still  more  early  one 
of  1 IHS.  His  prolegomena  coiiiuin  much  useful  critical  m-itter; 
and  his  notes  are  subjoined  lo  each  chapter.  This  is  the  first  edi- 
tion of  ilio  llelirew  Bible  printed  in  Germaiij^ 

3.  Biblia  Sacra  Hebrxni  correcta,  ct  collata  cum  antiquissimis 
exemplaribus  manuscriptis  ct  hactenus  impressis.  Amstelodami. 
Typi.s  et  sumptibus  Joseph!  .*.tliiae.   1061;   16G7.  8vo. 

\n  extremely  rare  eiliiioiiof  a  most  beautifully  executed  Hebrew 
Bible.  The  impression  of  10l">7  is  said  to  be  the  most  correct.  So 
highly  were  the  labours  of  the  ))rinter,  Athias,  appreciated,  that  the 
States  ticneral  of  Holland  conferred  on  him  a  gold  chain  with  a 
gold  medal  appendant,  as  a  mark  of  their  npprobalion.  Athias 
adopted  the  text  of  Rabbi  Cliaim's  edition,  printed  at  Venice  in 
152.5 — 20  ;  but  he  avoideil  his  errors,  and  rejected  several  of  the 
feadincs  which  .nre  peculiar  to  that  edition.  (Jewish  Expositor, 
July,  1828.  p.  .58.) 

4.  Bihlia  Hebraica,  cum  notis  Hebraicis  ct  Lemmatibus  La- 
tinis,  ex  recensione  Dan.  Ern.  Jabloxski,  cum  ejus  Praefatione 
Latina.     Berolini,  1699,  large  Svo. 

Dr.  Rossi  considers  this  to  he  one  of  the  most  correct  and  impor- 
tiui  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  ever  printed.     It  is  extremely 


scarce.  Jablonski  published  another  edition  of  the  Hebrev.'  Bible 
in  1712  at  Berlin,  without  points,  in  large  12nio  ;  and  subjoined  to 
it  Lciisden's  (Catalogue  of  2294  select  verses,  containing  all  the 
words  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament  There  is  also  a  Berlin 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  without  points,  in  1711,  24iiio..  froRi 
the  press  of  Jablonski,  who  has  prefixed  a  short  preface.  It  was 
begun  under  the  editorial  care  of  S.  G.  Starcke,  and  finished,  on 
his  death,  by  Jablonski.  Masch  pronounces  it  to  be  l)oth  useless 
and  worthless. 

5.  Biblia  Hcbraica,  cdentc  Everardo  Va>-  der  Hoocht.  Am 
stcl.  et  Ultraject.  Svo.  2  vols.   1705. 

A  work  of  singular  beauty  and  rarity.  The  Hebrew  lext  ir 
printed  after  Athias's  second  edition,  with  marginal  notes  pointing 
out  the  contents  of  each  section.  The  characters,  especially  the 
vowel  points,  are  uncommonly  clear  and  distinct.  At  the  end, 
Vun  der  Hooght  has  given  the  various  lections  between  the  edi- 
tions of  Bomberg,  Plantin,  Athias,  and  others.  Van  der  Ilooghl'g 
ediiion  was  reprinted  at  L<jndon  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1811,  1812,  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  Frey,  and  is  executed  with  great  beauty. 

6.  Biblia  Hebraica  ex  aliquot  Manuscriptis  ct  compIuri!)UR 
imprcssis  codicibus;  item  Masora  tarn  edita  quam  manuscripta, 
aliisque  Hebrajorum  criticis  diligentcr  recensita.  Cura  ac  studio 
D.  Jo.  Hcnr.  Michaelis.  1720.  2  vols,  large  Svo,  There  are 
also  copies  in  4  to. 

This  edition  has  always  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation. 
The  text  is  printed  Irom  Jablonski's  Hebrew  Bible  (Berlin,  1699k- 
and  there  were  collated  for  this  ediiion  five  manuscripts  in  tiie 
library  of  Erfurt,  and  nineteen  of  the  best  printed  editions.  .\  se- 
lection of  various  readings,  and  parallel  p.assages,  both  real  and 
verbal,  is  subjoined,  together  with  brief  notes  on  the  most  difTiciili 
texts  of  the  Old  Testament  Michaelis  has  prefixed  learned  prole- 
gomena to  this  edition,  the  type  of  which  is  bad  and  unpleason;  lo 
the  eye. 

7.  Biblia  Hebraica  secundum  cditioncm  Beigicam  Everardi 
Van  iieii  Hoooiit,  collatis  aliis  hon?E  notae  codicibus,  una  ciirn 
Versione  Latina  Sebastiani  Schniidii.     Lipsiae,  1740,  4to. 

A  tolerably  accurate  reprint  of  Van  der  Ilooght's  text.  l>iit  ii|on 
very  indifferent  type,  with  additional  various  readings.  Tie  La'  n 
version  of  Sebastian  Schmidt  is  placed  opposite  to  the  Hebrew 
text.  To  the  work  are  prefixed,  1.  A  Preface,  by  J.  C.  Claiidii  !• 
vindicating  the  edition  of  Van  der  Hooght  against  some  critic-  I 
censures  ;  2.  Van  der  Hooght's  Preface,  with  the  testimonies  of  soim 
eminent  scholars  in  favour  of  his  edition;  and,  3.  The  Testimony 
and  Judgment  of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Strasburgh  in  favoiii 
of  Sebastian  Schmidt's  Latin  Translation.  Masch,  Bihiioiheca 
Sacra,  part  i  p.  158. 

8.  Biblia  Hebraica  cum  notis  criticis.  et  Versione  Latina  ad 
notas  criticas  facta.  Accedunt  Libri  Gncci,  qui  Deutero-canonict 
vocantur,  in  tres  Classes  distributi.  Autore  Carolo  Francisco 
Houmigaxt.     Lutetia;  Parisiorum,  175.3,  4  vols,  folio. 

The  text  of  this  edition  is  that  of  V'an  der  Hooght,  without 
points ;  and  in  the  margin  of  the  Pentateuch  Houbigant  has  added 
various  lections  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  He  collated 
twelve  manuscripts,  of  which  however  he  is  said  not  to  h;ive  niatlfl 
all  the  use  he  might  have  done.  Houbigant  has  also  printed  a  new 
Latin  version  of  his  own,  expressive  of  such  a  text  as  his  critical 
emendations  appeared  to  ju.stify  and  recommend.  The  book  ia 
Most  beautifully  printed,  but  has  not  answered  the  high  expecta 
tions  that  were  entertained  of  it.  (See  Bishop  Marsh's  criticisr* 
on  it,  in  his  Divinity  Lectures,  part  ii.  pp.  101 — 104.  and  also  Bibl 
Sussex,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  192 — 194.) 

9.  Vetus  Testamentum  Hebraicum  cum  variis  Lectionibui 
Edidit  Benjaminus  Kexxicott,  S.  T.  P.  Oxonii,  1776,  178(, 
2  vols,  folio. 

This  splendid  work  was  preceded  by  two  dissertations  on  thf 
state  of  the  Hebrew  text,  published  in  1753  and  1759;  the  object 
of  which  was  to  show  the  necessity  of  ihe  same  extensive  colla- 
tion of  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament  as  had  already 
been  undertaken  for  the  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  utility  of  the  proposed  collation  being  generally  ad' 
milted,  a  very  liberal  subscription  was  made  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  collation,  amounting  on  the  whole  lo  nearly  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  name  of  his  majesty  King  George  III.  headed  the 
list  of  subscribers.  Various  persons  were  employed  both  at  home 
and  abroad  ;  but  of  ihe  foreign  literati  the  principal  was  Professor 
Briins  of  the  University  of  Ilelmstadt,  who  not  only  collated  He- 
brew manuscripts  in  Germany,  but  went  for  that  purpose  into  Italy 
and  Switzerland.  The  business  of  collation  continued  from  1760 
to  1709  inclusive,  during  which  period  Dr.  Kennicott  published 
annually  an  account  of  the  progress  which  was  made.  More  than 
six  hundred  Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  sixteen  manuscripts  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  were  discovered  in  different  libraries  in 
Encf-Iand  and  on  the  Continent ;  many  of  which  were  wholly  col- 
lated, and  others  consulted  in  important  passages.  Several  years 
of  course  elapsed,  after  the  collation.s  were  finished,  before  the 
materials  could  be  arranged  and  digested  ibi-  publication.  The 
variations  contained  in  nearly  seven  hmifind  bundles  of  papers, 
being  at  length  digested  (incliiding  the  collations  made  by  Profes- 
sor Briins};  and  the  whole  when  f  iit  toeeiher  being  corrected  b^- 
the  original  collations,  and  ibi'ii  fi.irlv  tc.tnscrihed  into  thirty  folij 
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volumes,  </  9  work  was  put  to  press  in  1773.  In  1776  the  first 
voliinip  of  Dr.  Kennieott's  Hebrew  Bible  was  delivered  to  the 
public,  and  in  1780  the  second  volume.  It  was  printed  at  the  Cla- 
-endon  Press;  and  tlie  University  oi'  Oxford  has  the  honour  of 
havin?  produced  the  first  critical  edition  upon  a  large  scale,  both 
of  the  Greek  Testament  and  of  tho  Hebrew  Bible— an  honour 
v,-hich  U  IS  still  maintaining  bv  a  similar  edition,  hitherto  indeed 
unfinished,  of  the  Greek  version,  commenced  by  tlie  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Holmes,  and  now  continuing  under  the  editorial  care  of  the  Rev. 
Df.  Parsons.  .       ,  ^  ,         ,.  ,r 

"  The  text  of  Kennieott's  edition  was  printed  from  that  of  Van 
der  Hooght,  with  which  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  by  Kennieott's 
direction,  were  all  collated.  But,  as  variations  iri  the  points  were 
disregarded  in  the  collatien,  the  points  were  not  added  in  the  text. 
The  various  readings,  as  in  the  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, were  printe"d  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  with  references  to 
the  correspondent  readings  of  the  text.  In  the  Penlateucli  the 
deviations  of  the  Samaritan  text  were  printed  in  a  column  parallel 
to  the  Hebrew ;  and  the  variations  observable  in  the  Samaritan 
manuscripts,  which  differ  from  each  other  as  well  as  the  Hebrew, 
are  likewise  noted,  with  references  to  the  Samaritan  printed  text. 
To  this  collation  of  manuscripts  was  added  a  collation  of  the  most 
distinguished  edilio7is  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  the  same  manner  as 
VVetstein  has  noted  the  variations  observable  in  the  principal  edi- 
tions of  the  Greek  Testament.  Nor  did  Kennicott  confine  his  col- 
lation to  manuscripts  and  editions.  He  further  considered,  that 
as  the  quotations  from  the  Greek  Testament  in  the  works  of  eccle- 
siastical writers  afford  another  source  of  various  readings,  so  the 
quotations  from  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  the  works  of  Jewish  writers 
are  likewise  subjects  of  critical  inquiry.  For  this  purpose  he  had 
recourse  to  the  most  distinguished  among  tlie  rabbinical  writings, 
but  particularly  to  the  Talmud,  the  iexl.  of  wiiich  is  as  ancient  as 
the  third  century.  In  the  quotation  of  his  authorities  he  designates 
ihem  by  numbers  from  1  to  G92,  including  manuscripts,  editions, 
and' rabbinical  writings,  which  numbers  are  explained  in  the  Dis- 
sertatio  Geiieralis  annexed  to  the  second  volume. 

"Tliis  Dissertatio  Generalis,  which  corresponds  to  what  are 
called  Prolegomena  in  other  critical  editions,  contains  not  only  an 
account  of  the  manuscripts  and  other  authorities  collated  ibr  this 
edition,  but  also  a  review  of  the  Hebrew  text  divided  into  periods, 
and  beginning  with  the  formation  of  the  Hebrew  canon  alter  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Though  in- 
quiries of  this  description  unavoidably  contain  matters  of  doubtful 
disputation,  though  the  opinions  of  Kennicott  have  been  frequently 
questioned,  and  sometimes  justly  questioned,  his  Dissertatio  Gene- 
ralis is  a  work  of  great  interest  to  every  biblical  scholar.  Kenni- 
iott  was  a  disciple  of  Capellus  both  in  respect  to  the  integrity  of 
tbe  Hebrew  text,  and  in  respect  to  tlie  preliice  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch ;  but  he  avoided  the  extreme  into  which  Morinus  and 
Houbigant  had  fallen.  And  though  he  possessed  not  the  rabbini- 
cal learning  of  the  two  Buxtorfs,  his  merits  were  greater  than  some 
of  his  contemporaries,  as  well  in  England  as  on  the  Continent, 
were  willing  to  allow."  Bishop  Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures,  part 
ii  pp.  lOii — 108.  For  a  very  copious  account  of  Dr.  Kennieott's 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  see  the  Monthly  Review  (O.  S.),  vol. 
Iv.  pp.  92—100.  AoJ.  Ixiv.  pp.  173—182.  321—328.  vol.  Ixv.  pp. 
121—131. 

To  Dr.  Kennieott's  Hebrew  Bible,  M.  De  Rossi  published  an 
important  supplement  at  Parma  (1784^1787),  in  four  volumes  4to. 
of  VarixB  Lectiones  Veleris  Testamenti.  This  work  and  Dr.  Kenni- 
eott's edition  form  one  complete  set  of  collations.  Of  the  immense 
mass  of  various  readings  which  the  collations  of  Dr.  Kennicott  and 
M.  De  Rossi  exhibit,  multitudes  are  insignificant ;  consisting  fre- 
quently of  the  omission  or  addition  of  a  single  letter  in  a  word,  as 
a  van,  &c.  "  But  they  are  not  therefore  useless.  All  of  this  class 
contribuie  poiveifuUy  to  establish  the  authenlicifij  of  the  sacred 
text  in  general  by  their  concurrence;  while  they  occasionally 
aiiord  valuable  ciiieiuiaiions  of  the  sacred  text  in  several  important 
ji.issages,  sapponmg  iiy  their  evidence  the  various  readings  sug- 
gested by  liie  aiic.eiu  versions  derived  i'rom  manuscripts  of  an 
earlier  dale."  (Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Clironology,  voL  li.  book  i. 
p.  xiv.)  In  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Masch's  edition  of  Le  Long's 
Bibliollieca  Sacra,  there  is  a  valuable  coileclion  of  various  read- 
ings made  from  the  Masoretic  and  i\on-i\Iasoreiic  printed  copies 
of  iho  llebrevv  Bible.     See  pp.  xl. — cxviii. 

10.  Eiblia  Hebraica,  olim  a  (Jhristiano  Rcineccio  cdita,  nunc 
deiuio  cum  variis  lectionibus,  ex  ingenti  codicum  copia  a  B. 
Kennicotto  et  J.  B.  De  Rossi  collatorum.  ediderunt,  J.  C. 
DoiiitKitLKtx  et  J.  H.  Mkissxku.     Lipsiai,  1793,  8vo. 

This  edition  was  undertaken  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Doederlein 
and  Professor  Meissuer,  iu  order  to  supply  lho.se  lovers  of  Hebrew 
i..erature  who  may  not  be  able  to  consult  the  expensive  volumes 
oiliennicoit  and  De  Rossi  Tliey  iiave  selected  the  principal  va- 
rious readings  of  tiiose  eminent  collators;  but  Professor  Jahn 
asserts  that  the  text  is  very  incorrect.  The  fine  paper  copies  are 
beautiful  and  conveiiien;  bouiv.s ;  bit  those  on  common  paper  are 
scarcely  legible.  Tney  are  usually  bound  in  two  volumes.  In  1818 
d  second  edition  oi'  tliis  valuable  Hebrew  Bible  was  published  at 
Ualle,  with  a  new  ju-eliice  by  Dr  Knappe,  cniiiled,  Bihlia  Hebraica 
olim  a  Christ.  Reineccio  evulgala,  post  ad  Jidem  rccensionis  Maso- 
reticm,  cam  variis  lectionibus  ex  ingenti  codd.  7nss.  copia  a  Benj. 
Kennicotto  et  I.  B.  De  Rossi  collatorum  edita,  cur.  J.  C.  Doederleinio 
el  I.  H.  Meisstiero.  Quorum  editioni  ante  hos  XXV.  annos  e  bibli- 
tpolto  liipsiensi  emissa,  nunc  empiionis  jure  in  libr.  Orvhanotrophei 


Halensis  IranslalcB,  accessil  G.  Chr.  Knappii  prafatio  de  editioni 
bus  Bihliorum  Halensibus,  6vo.  Halee,  Libiaria  Orphanotrophei. 
According  to  the  Journal  General  de  la  Litterature  Etrangere  (Jan 
1819),  the  above-noticed  edition  of  1793  consisted  of  ten  thousand 
copies;  the  unsold  slock  of  which  were  disposed  of  to  the  trustees 
or  governors  of  the  Orphan  House  at  Halle,  by  whom  the  title- 
page  was  altered  to  the  date  of  1818,  and  a  new  preface  was  added 
by  Professor  Knappe  relative  to  the  editions  of  the  Bible  published 
at  Halle. 

11.  Biblia  Hebraica.  Digessit  et  graviores  Lectionum  vane- 
tates  adjecit  Johannes  Jahn.     Viennse,  1806,  4  vols.  8vo. 

Professor  Jahn  has  long  been  distinguished  for  his  successful 
cultivation  of  oriental  literature.  In  his  edition  the  text  is  very 
distinctly  printed,  the  principal  Hebrew  points  are  retained,  and 
the  poetical  jiarts  of  the  Old  Testament  are  metrically  arranged . 
it  is  conveniently  divided^ into  four  vols. ;  of  which 'vol.  I  con- 
tains the  Pentateuch. — Vol.  II.  contains  the  Historical  Books  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Ezra,  Esther,  and  Nehe- 
miah. — Vol.  III.  comprises  the  Prophetical  Books  thus  arranged ; — 
Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  Isaiah,  Joel,  Nahum,  Habnkkuk,  Obadiah, 
Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  Jonah,  Malachi. — Vol.  IV.  contains  the  Psalms,  Pro- 
verbs, Job,  Song  of  Solomon,  and  Ecclesiastes.  The  Books  of 
Kin§^  and  Chronicles  are  given  in  a  kind  of  harmony. 

Each  book  is  judiciously  divided  into  greater  or  less  sections 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  short  Latin  analysis  of  their  contents.  The 
division  into  chapters  is  preserved,  and  their  numbers  are  noted  a* 
the  heads  of  the  sections.  The  number  of  the  verses  are  also 
marked  in  the  margin.  The  Masoretic  Notes,  which  are  generally 
added  in  the  margin  of  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  are  retained,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few,  which  relate  to  the  accents,  and  mark  the 
middle  of  the  book.  They  are  all  expressed  at  full  length,  and  many 
of  them  are  also  accompanied  with  a  Latin  version.  The  Jewish 
criticisms,  wliich  are  in  some  editions  added  at  the  end  of  each 
book,  are  omitted  by  Professor  Jahn,  as  being  of  no  use  to  the 
Christian  reader.  To  the  text  are  subjoined  the  more  important 
various  readings;  and  in  some  more  difficult  places,  all  the  varia- 
tions that  could  be  found  are  carefully  given.  These  various  read- 
ings are  taken  from  the  collations  of  Bi,shop  Walton,  Grabe, 
Montfaucon,  Dr.  Kennicott,  De  Rossi,  and  Dr.  Holmes.  The  text 
is  that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  from  which  the  editor  has  departed 
only  in  nine  or  ten  places,  in  which  many  other  editions  had  pro- 
ceded  him,  and  which  are  supported  by  numerous  and  very 
weighty  authorities.  There  are  copies  on  fine  paper  in  8vo., 
which  are  very  beautiful,  and  also  forty  copies  in  4io.,  which  are 
very  rare. 

12.  Biblia  Hebraica,  or  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  tlie  Old 
Testament,  without  points,  after  the  text  of  Kennicott,  with  the 
chief  various  readings,  selected  from  his  collation  of  Hebrew 
manuscripts,  from  that  of  De  Rossi,  and  from  the  ancient  ver- 
sions ;  accompanied  with  English  notes,  critical,  philological, 
and  explanatory,  selected  from  the  most  approved  ancient  and 
modern  English  and  foreign  biblical  critics.  By  B.  Boothuoid 
[now  LL.D.].     Pontefract  and  London,  1816.  2  vols.  4to. 

This  is  perhaps  the  cheapest  Hebrew  Bible,  with  critical  appa 
ratus,  that  is  extant;  it  was  published  originally  in  parts,  the  firs) 
of  which  appeared  in  1810.  It  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  the 
Hebrew  scholar  and  critic,  as  it  contains  in  a  condensed  form,  the 
substance  of  the  most  valuable  and  expensive  works.  An  eminent 
critic  has  observed.  "  Mr.  BooHiroyd  has  evidently  spared  neither 
expense  nor  labour  to  furnisii  the  student  with  interesting  extracts, 
which  are  calculated  to  assist  him  as  well  in  interpreting  as  in 
obtaining  a  critical  acquaintance  with  the  original  text.  A.  good 
philological  note  is  frequently  of  more  importance  towards  the 
elucidation  of  a  difficult  passage  than  a  long  theological  comment, 
I  Viiiich  is  often  little  better  than  a  detail  of  coiiirarv  opinions. 
i  There  is  evidently  some  hazard  of  adopting  i'anciful  and  con- 
i  joctural  corrections  in  so  extensive  an  undertaking  as  tiiis,  which 
I  IS  principally  compiled  from  preceding  authors  ol'  almost  every 
description.  Against  this  danger  the  sobriety  o!'  ihe  editor's  judg- 
ment has  been  a  powerful  protection ;  and  as  his  avowed  object 
was  the  solid  instruction  of  the  purchasers  of  his  book,  he  has,  in 
a  commendable  manner,  accomplislied  his  purpose."  (Eclectic 
Review,  vol.  vii.  p.  34.  New  Series.)  The  type  is  vcrj'  clear, 
ami  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  printed  in 
liciiiistichs,  according  to  the  arrangement  proposed  by  Bishop 
Lovvlh,  and  adopted  by  Archbisliop  Ncwcome.  There  are  copies 
in  royal  4to. 

13.  Biblia  Hebraica  secundum  cditionem  Everardi  Van  der 
Hooght,  dcnuo  recognita  et  emciidata  a  Juda  D'Allemaxd, 
Linguaj  Sanctaa  Doctore.  Editio  nova,  longe  accuralissima 
r.ondini,  1822;   1833.  8vo. 

The  edition,  of  wliich  there  arc  copies  on  fine  paper,  is  stereo- 
typed:  it  is  printed  after  Van  der  Ilooght's  text;  in  preparinj; 
which  for  the  press,  tiie  learned  editor,  Mr.  D'AUcireuid,  states 
that  he  discovered  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  errata.  These  he 
has  carefully  corrected,  and  by  repeated  and  most  attentive 
revision  he  has  perhaps  done  all  that  human  industry  cp^  accom- 
plish, in  order  to  produce  an  accurate  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
In  addition  to  the  care  previously  bestowed  by  the  editor,  every 
page  was   revised  four  times,  after  the   stereotype  plates  were 
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cast,  by  persons  familiar  witii  the  Hebrew  Language.  Van  der 
Hooght's  historical  summuries  of  the  contents  oC  each  chapter  are 
omitted,  in  order  that  llie  expense  of  the  booii  may  not  ho  unne- 
cessarily increased.  The  various  readings  and  Masorctic  notes 
are  very  neatly  and  dearly  exhibited  at  the  lijot  of  each  page. 
Upon  tiie  whole,  this  edition  may  safely  be  j)ronounccd  the  most 
beautiful,  as  well  as  the  cheapest,  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
lures  ever  published.  To  it.s  great  accuracy  a  learned  I'oli.sli 
Kabbi  has  borne  testimony.  (See  Jewish  Expositor,  September, 
1825,  p  346.) 

14.  Biblia  Hcbraica  Manualia,  ad  Exemplar  .\lhianum  accu- 
ata  [a  Iiula  D'Allkmaxh].     Londini,  1828.  large  12mo. 

This  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  was  printed  by  the  Lon- 
don Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews.  "  In  com- 
pliance with  the  prejudices  of  those,  for  whoso  benefit  it  was 
mtended,  it  is  strictly  a  Jewish  BMc,  without  a  single  lloman 
letter  or  figure.  The  Jews  do  not  like  Van  der  Hooght's  edition, 
because  a  mark  (t),  which  they  deem  a  cross,  is  used  in  the  text 
r.a  a  mark  of  reference  to  tiio  notes."  The  editions  most  prized  by 
the  Jews  are  those  of  Athias  (seepage?.  No.  3  of  this  Appendix) ; 
and  from  his  second  edition,  ])rintcd  in  lOGT,  the  text  oi  the  pre- 
sent Hebrew  Bible  is  taken,  with  one  or  two  variations.  "P'rom 
its  size,  price,  and  the  correctness  of  the  text,  this  book  will  be  a 
desirable  acquisition  to  the  Christian  reader  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  iLs  original  language,  who  wishes  to  possess  the  Jews'  text.  But 
for  critical  purposes,  lie  must  have  recourse  to  Bibles  free  from  the 
Masorah,  such  as  those  of  Munster,  and  the  quarto  of  Stephens." 
(Jewish  Expositor,  July,  1828.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  25G.  258.) 

15.  Biblia  Hcbraica  secundum  cditioncs  Jo.s.  Athia;,  Joannis 
Leusdcn,  Jo.  Simonis  aliorumquc,  imprimis  Everhardi  Van  der 
Hooght,  rcccnsuit,  scctionum  prophclicarum  rccensum  et  expli- 
cationcin  clavemijue  Maaorajthieam  et  Kabbinicam  addidit  Au- 
gustus Haux.     Lip.site,  1831.  8vo. 

The  text  of  Van  der  Hooght  is  scrupulously  followed  by  Dr. 
Hahn,  who  has  carefully  corrected  the  typographical  errors  in  Van 
der  Hooght's  edition.  The  volume  is  stereotyped  from  a  new  and 
very  clear  type,  with  singular  neatness,  and  it  is  printed  on  good 
paper.  As  all  the  late  editors  (Jahn  alone  excepted)  have  pre- 
ferred to  follow  the  judgment  of  Van  der  Hooght,  his  text  may 
now  be  regarded  as  the  textus  receptus  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 


Of  the  minor  editions,  containing  the  Hebrew  text  only, 
without  any  critical  apparatus,  the  following  have  been  recom- 
mended to  biblical  students ;  viz. 

1.  The  most  useful  Hebrew  Bible,  for  any  person  who  is 
moderately  acquainted  with  Latin,  is  that  of  Benedictus  Arias 
Montanus,  with  an  interlineary  Latin  translation,  printed  by 
Christopher  Plantin  at  Antwerp,  1572,  1584,  folio. 

2.  Biblia  Hcbraica,  accurante  M.  Christiano  Reijjkccio. 
Lipsiaj,  1725,  1729,  1756. 

These  are  neat  and  accurate  editions.  Masch  mentions  another 
edition  dated  1729,  in  quarto,  in  which  the  books  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  order  adopted  in  the  editions  of  the  German  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible. 

3.  Biblia  Hcbraica  manualia  ad  optimas  quasque  cditioncs 
recensita,  atquc  cum  brcvi  Icctionum  Masorethicarum  Kettriban 
et  Krijan  rcsolulionc  ac  cxplicationc.  Edita  a  Johannc  Si.mo- 
Kis.     HalsB,  1752;  1767.     Editio  nova.  1828.  8vo. 

The  second  edition  of  17C7  is  the  best.  The  text  is  that  of  Van 
der  Hooght.  There  is  a  short  yet  full  Hebrew  and  Latin  Lexicon 
at  the  end  of  both  editions,  wnich  have  the  additional  merit  of 
being  portable,  cheap,  and  useful. 

4.  BibUa  Hcbraica  sine  punctis.  Amstelodami,  1701,  small 
Svo. 

This  is  usually  though  incorrectly  called  Leusden's  Hebrew 
Bible.  The  roal  editor  was  Maresius;  Leusden  wrote  a  preface 
to  the  Hebrew  Bible  printed  at  Amsterdum,  1G94,  8vo.  whicii 
abounds  with  errors.  With  the  edition  of  1701  is  frequently  bound 
up  a  neat  and  accurate  edition  of  the  (ireek  Testament,  printed 
by  Welstein  at  Amsterdam,  1740,  in  small  8vo. 

5.  Biblia  Hcbraica,  ad  optimarum  cdilionum  fidem,  summa 
diligentia  recusa.  Societatuin  Biblicarum  sumptibus.  Basiica;, 
'827.  8vo. 

6.  Victorini  BrTiisKni  Lyra  Davidis  regis,  sive  Analysis 
Critico-Practica  Psalmorum  ;  qua  Voces  EhrajiE  explicantur,  ac 
consensus  Textus  Sacri  cum  Paraphrasi  Chaldaica  ac  Septua- 
ginta  Virorum  Interpretationo  Graeca  monstratur.  Londini, 
1650,  1664,  1679,  4to. ;  Tiguri,  1664,  1670,  8vo. ;  Glasgus 
(in  sedibus  academicis)  et  Londini,  1823.  8vo. 

Bythner's  Lyra  Prophetica  has  long  been  kno\\-n  as  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  help  to  the  critical  and  grammatical  study  of  the 
book  of  Psalms.    The  late  reprint,  at  the  university  press  of  Glas- 
ow   is  very  beautiful. 


SECTION  IL 

EDITIONS    OF    THE   HEBn;EO-SAMAlirrAX    PKXTATEUCH, 

1.  Cnni8T0PHoni  Cellahii  Horaj  Samantanaj :  hoc  est, 
Excerpta  Pentatcuchi  Samaritana)  Versionis,  cum  Latina  Inter- 
prctatione  nova  et  Annotationibus  pcrpetuis.  Etiam  Gram- 
niatica  Samaritana  copiosis  excmphs  iilustrata,  et  Glossarium, 
seu  Index  Vcrborum.     Cizffi,  1682.  4to. 

2.  Pentateuchus,  Hcbraeo-Samaritanus,  charactere  Hebraico- 
Chaldaico  editus,  cura  et  studio  Benj.  Blayxey,  S.  T.  1* 
0.xonii,  1790.  8vo. 

The  text  of  the  Hebreeo-Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  was 
printed  in  iiishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  described  in  p.  20.  I'w/ra,  hat 
been  adopte<l  as  the  basis  of  this  edition,  to  which  have  been  added 
various  readings  from  Dr.  Kennicolt's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
already  noticed. 


SECTION  m. 

PllINClFAL    ZIIITIOXS    OF    TIIE    OHEEK    TESTAMENT,    AND    OF 
IlETACIIEn     BOOKS    THEREOF. 

Besides  the  works  of  Le  Long  and  Masch,  the  history  of  the 
various  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  treated  at  considerable 
length  by  Pritius,'  by  Dr.  Mill  and  Wetstein  in  the  Prolegomena 
to  their  critical  editions  of  it,  by  Michaelis  and  his  learned  an- 
notator  Bishop  Marsh,^  Dr.  Griesbach,^  Professors  Beck'  and 
Harlcs,^  by  Mr.  Butler,'  and  by  Dr.  Clarke."  To  their  labours, 
which  have  been  consulted  for  this  section,  the  reader  is  once  for 
all  referred,  who  is  desirous  of  studying  this  important  branch 
of  the  literary  histery  of  the  sacred  writings. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  four  principal  Standard- 
Text-Editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  together  with  the  prin- 
cipal editions  which  are  founded  upon  them  :^ — 

1.  Erasmus.     1516-1 9-22-27-35. 

Aldue.  Fol.  Gr.  l5\8.—GerbcUi.  Qto.  Or.  1521.— Cephalaus.  Oct 
Gr.  1524.— Bebelius.  Oct.  1524.  Gr.  1531-35.— Colinaus.  Oct.  Gr 
153i.—riatteri.  Oct.  Gr.  1538-40-43.— Tare  Ess.  Oct.  Gr.  Lat.  1827 

2.    CoMPLUTEJfSIAX.       1514. 

*  

Plantin.  Oct.  Gr.  1564-73-74-90-91-1601-12.  Fol.  Gr.  et  Lat.  1.572. 
Oct.  1574-«3.  Fol.  1584.~Geneia.  Gr.  1609.  24mo.  1619,  1620. 
Q.to.—Goldltagcn.  1753.  Oct  Gr.—Graiz.  Gr.  Lat.  1821.  Oct. 

3.  RoBT.  Stephens.     1546-49-50. 

Ojjorinus.  Duod.  Gr.  1552. —  Wcchel.  Fol.  (;r.  1597.  Duod.  160{ 
Fol.  IGOl.  Duod.  1629— Imp.  Nicolai  Dulcis.  Fol.  Gr.  1G87.- 
Edit.  liegia.  Fol.  Gr.  1642.— Crispin.  Duod.  Gr.  1553-63-160^ 
Duod.  Gr.  et  Lat.  1612-22— Froschweri.  Oct.  Gr.  1559-6G.— JJrt 
linger.  Oct.  Gr.  1563. —  Voeirelii.  Oct.  Gr.  1564. —  Vignonii.  Duor 
Gr.  1584-87-1613-15.— Z?e2ffi.  Fol.  Gr.  et  Lat.  15G5-82-89-96 
1642— lla/^o/ii.  Fol.  Gr.  Lat.  1657— .1//////.  Fol.  Gr.  1707.— 
Kustcri.  Fol.  Gr.  1110-2S.—Birchii.  Gr.  1788.  Fol.  et  Qto.— 
Hardy.  Oct.  Gr.  1768.  1776.  ISlO.-Valpi/.  Gr.  181G;  182G.  Oct 
—Lloyd.  Gr.  18mo.  1628.  1^30.— Greenfield,  Gr.  48mo.  1829.— 
Bloomfield,  Gr.  1832.  8vo. 

4.  Elzeviii.     1624-33,  &c. 


Boecleri.  OcX.GT.\6\5.—Curcdlai.  Oct.  Gr.  1658-75-85-99.- FeUi 
Oct.  Gr.  1675. — Kornpii.  Oct.  Gr.  1697-1702. — Gregorii.  Fol.  Gr 
1703.— «.  D.  T.M.Jy.   Oct.  C;r.   l'!ll-35.—  lVelsUnii.   Fol.   Gr 
1715.— Z?/rrii.  1749.  Oct.— BasU.  1825.  Oct— Lond.  1827.  48mo. 
The  editions  of  Bengel,  Bowyer,  Griesbach,  Alter,  Harwood 

Knappe,  Tittmann,  Boissonade,  Lachmann,  .Scholz,  Naebc,  anc 

Goeschen,  are  not  Ibrincd  on  the  text  of  either  of  the  above  editions. 
Of  the  various  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  hava 

issued  from  the  press,  the  following  more  particularly  claim  the 

notice  of  the  biblical  student : — 

I.  Novum  Instrumentii  omne  diligenter  ab  Erasmo  Rotero- 

damo  rccognitum  et  emendatum.    Basilese,  1516,  folio.  Gr.  Lat 

edit,  princeps. 

•  Inlrod.  ad  Lect.  Nov.  Test.  pp.  403 — 423. 

»  Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  429—494. ;  part  ii.  pp.  844 
— ^5S5.  Bishop  Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures,  part  i.  pp.  98—110.;  part  ii. 
pp.  1— lli. 

3  Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  prolegom.  pp.  iii.— xxxix. 

'  Monogiaiiimata  llermeiieiitices  Novi  Testamenti,  pp.  110 — 115. 

»  Brevior  Notilla  I.iteraliircB  Graeca;,  pp.  G5G — C&4. ;  and  also  vol.  iv.  of  his 
improved  edition  of  Fabricius's  Bibliothei:a  Gra;ca,  pp.  839—856. 

•  HorcB  Biblicae,  vol.  i.  pp.  150—169. 

'  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  vol.  vi.  pp.  l&S— 203. 

•  This  table  is  taken  from  Masch  and  Boerner's  edition  of  Le  Long'a 
Bibliotheea Sacra,  and  from  Dr.  Dibdin's  Introduclif  n  to  the  Knowledge  of 
the  Classics,  voL  i.  pp.  55.  3d  edit,  with  the  requisi:e  corret'.ioas  and  addi 
lion*. 
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GREEK  TESTAMENTS. 


[Part  I.    Ciia».  I 


Eras-Tius  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  giving  to  the  world  the 
pTSt  edition  of  the  entire  New  Testament.'  It  was  reprinted  in 
1519,  1522,  1527,  and  1535.  The  first  edition  is  of  extreme  rarity, 
and  was  executed  with  great  haste,  in  tlie  sliort  space  of  five  months. 
Some  of  the  manuscripts  wluch  he  consulted  are  preserved  in  the 
public  library  at  Basle,  but  none  of  them  are  of  very  great  antiquity. 
For  the  first  edition  he  had  only  one  mutilated  manuscript  of  the 
Apocalypse  (since  totally  lost) ;  he  therefore  filled  up  the  chasms 
with  his  own  Greek  translations  i'rom  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The 
publication  of  this  edition,  in  which  he  omitted  the  controverted 
clause  in  1  John  v.  7.  because  it  was  not  in  any  of  his  manuscripts, 
involved  him  in  a  literary  contest  with  the  divmes  of  Louvain,  and 
with  Stunica,  the  most  learned  of  the  Complutensian  editors.^  The 
editions  of  1516,  1519,  and  1522,  were  published  before  he  saw  llie 
Complutensian  Polyglott,  from  which  he  corrected  the  edition  of 
1527,  particularly  in  the  Apocalypse.  Erasmus's  editions  were 
repeatedly  printed  after  his  death,  particularly  at  Basle,  Frankfort, 
and  Leipsic.  All  his  editions  are  much  esteemed,  notwithstanding 
their  iaults,  and  in  some  respects  they  are  considered  as  equal  to 
manuscripts.  In  the  first  edition  Dr.  Mill  discovered  about  five 
hundred  vitiated  passages,  and  about  one  hundred  genuine  ones ; 
a  copy,  on  vellum,  is  in  the  Cathedral  Library  at  York.  Mr.  Nolan 
has  satisfactorily  vindicated  the  character  of  Erasmus,  as  a  sound 
critic  and  editor  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  charges  of  Dr. 
Griesbach.  (Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate, 
pp.  410—419.) 

2.  Novum  Testamentum,  GrsBcc  et  Latine.  Compluti,  1514. 
This  forms  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott 

noticed  in  p.  19.  infra.  Though  it  bears  the  date  of  1514,  yet  as 
it  was  not  allowed  to  be  sold  generally  until  1522,  belbre  which 
tune  Erasmus  hod  printed  three  editions  of  tlie  New  Testament,  it 
is  in  fact  entitled  only  to  the  second  place  in  our  list.  The  Greek 
text  of  this  edition  is  printed  without  spirits,  but  the  vowels  are 
frequently  accented.  The  (;haracters  sccni  to  have  been  cut  in 
imitation  of  those  found  in  manuscripts  of  the  twelfth  century ;  and 
were  probably  taken  from  some  manuscripts  of  that  age,  which 
were  consulted  by  the  Complutensian  editors.  The  Complutensian 
edition  contains  the  celebrated  text  relative  to  the  heavenly  wit- 
nesses in  1  John  v.  7,  8.,  of  which  we  have  given  an  engraved  fac- 
simile in  another  part  of  this  work.  Welstein,  Semler,  and  other 
Protestant  critics  charged  the  editors  with  having  altered  the  text, 
in  order  to  make  it  conformable  to  the  Latin  Vulgate ;  but  this 
charge  has  been  refuted  by  Goeze  and  Griesbach.  Their  vindica- 
tion is  pronounced  satisfactory  by  Micliaelis  (who  considers  the 
A^Kcalypse  to  be  the  best  edited  part  of  the  Complutensian  Greek 
TcHtamenl) ;  and  also  by  his  aimotator,  Bisliop  Marsh,  who  slates 
that  this  charge,  in  general,  is  not  true.  I'or  though  he  is  of  opinion, 
that  in  some  few  single  passages, — as  in  Matt.  x.  25.  and  1  John  v. 
/. — they  follow  the  Vulgate  in  opposition  to  all  the  Greek  manu- 
scripts, he  has  ascertained,  from  actual  collation,  that  there  are  more 
than  two  hundred  passages  in  the  Catholic  Epistles,  in  which  the 
Complutensian  Greek  text  differs  from  the  text  of  the  Vulgate,  as 
printed  in  the  Complutensian  edition.  The  manuscripts  used  for 
this  edition  are  characterized  as  being  very  ancient  and  very  cor- 
rect, but  this  assertion  is  contradicted  by  internal  evidence  (see 
p.  20.  infra.) ;  and  it  is  a  most  remarkaWe  fact,  that  "  wherever 
modern  Greek  manuscripts,  manuscripts  written  in  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  or  fifteenth  centuries,  differ  from  the  most  ancient  Greek 
manuscripts,  and  from  the  quotations  of  the  early  Greek  fathers,  in* 
characteristic  readings,  the  Complutensian  Greek  Testament  almost 
invariably  agrees  with  the  modern,  in  opposition  to  the  ancient 
manuscBipts.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Com- 
plutensian text  was  formed  from  modern  manuscripts  alone." 
(Bishop  Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures,  part  i.  p.  95.)  The  researches 
of  the  Danish  professor  Birch  have  shown  that  the  Complutensian 
editors  have  made  no  use  whatever  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  though 
they  boasted  of  valuable  manuscripts  beiiig  sent  to  them  from  the 
Vatican  library. 

3.  Simonis    CoLiJf;Ei. — 'H    KstcT)    A/nS-xxj).      'Ev    xaiTrr/a.  tw 

TTcLfiKTiuiv ,  TTitfiu.  TM  1i/j.aivt  KoKtvuM,  tfix.fju/^p:'.u  fAnvo;  iivripov  P^IVOVTOS, 
tru  cLTTo  T>/c  d-ioyovtsi;  a.,  p.  x.  S.     (Paris,  1534.  8vo.) 

An  edition  of  singular  rarity,  beauty,  and  correctness.  Colinaeus 
was  a  very  careful  printer.  He  has  been  unjustly  charged  with 
partiality  in  following  some  unknovvu  manuscripts  ;  but  from  this 
accusation  he  has  been  fully  exonerated  by  Dr.  Mill  and  Wetstein 

4.  Novum  Testamentum,  Graece.  Lutetias,  ex  officina  Roberti 
Stepuani  Typographi,  TypisRegiis.  1.546,  12mo.  1548,  12mo. 
1550,  folio. 

The  FIRST  of  these  editions  is  usually  called  the  O  mirificam 
Edition,  from  the  introd  uctory  sentence  of  the  preface,  O  mirificam 
regis  nostri  optimi  el  prastantissimi  principis  liberalitalem.  It  has 
always  been  admired  for  the  neatness  of  its  typography,  as  well  as 
for  its  correctness,  only  twelve  erj-ata  (it  is  said)  having  been  disco- 

«  The  first  portton  fvcr  printed  was  executed  by  Aldus  Manutius  at 
Venice,  in  1501.  A  coriy  is  ia  the  Royal  Liljrary  of  Wirtemburg  at  Stutgard. 
The  whole  of  St.  John's  Gospel  was  published  at  Tubingen,  in  1514. 

«  In  his  disputes  with  Stunica,  Erasmus  professed  his  readiness  to  insert 
this  verse  if  it  were  found  in  a  single  manuscript.  Though  Stunica  could 
not  produce  one,  yet  as  it  was  afterwards  discovered  in  the  Codex  Britan- 
aicus  (or  Montfortianus),  a  manuscript  of  no  great  antiquity,  Erasmus  felt 
himse.f  bound  to  insert  it,  and  accordingly  admitted  i:  iato  his  third  edition 
of  1522 


vered  in  it.  Robert  Stephens  compiled  this  edition  from  the  Com 
plutcnsian,  and  the  edition  printed  at  Basil,  in  1531,  and  again  i:i 
1535,  by  John  Bebelius  (which  last  followed  the  editions  of  Erasmus, 
and  that  of  Aldus,  printed  in  1518,)  together  with  the  fifth  edition 
of  Erasmus  according  to  Griesbach,  and  from  fifteen  ancient  manu- 
scripts in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  Griesbach  (torn.  i.  proleg. 
pp.  xiv. — xxxi.)  has  given  a  long  and  critical  examination  of  this 
edition,  and  of  the  manuscripts  consulted  by  Stephens  for  his  three 
editions.  Stephens's  first  edition  differs  from  the  Complutensian 
text  in  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  instances,  exclusive  of  the 
Apocalypse,  in  which  he  closely  follows  Erasmus.  The  second 
edition  closely  resembles  the  first  in  its  exterior  appearance,  but 
differs  from  it  in  sixty-seven  places ;  of  which  four  are  doubtful 
readings,  thirty-seven  not  genuine,  and  twenty-six  genuine  ;  so  that 
this  latter  edition  has  eleven  readings  of  lc:-s  authority  than  the 
former,  to  which,  however,  it  is  preferred  on  account  of  its  greater 
rarity  and  correctness.  It  is  this  second  edition  which  has  the 
remarkable  erratum /^j/Zres  (or plurts,  in  the  last  line  but  one  of 
the  first  page  of  the  prefiice,  occasioned  by  the  transposition  of  a 
single  letter.  The  third  edition  of  15.50,  in  folio,  is  a  chef-d'oeuvre 
of  splendid  typography.  It  was  once  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
entirely  on  the  authority  of  Greek  manuscripts,  which  Stephens 
professes,  in  his  prefiice,  to  have  collated  for  that  purpose,  a  second 
and  even  a  third  time.  So  fiir,  however,  was  this  from  being  the 
case,  that  the  researches  of  critics  have  shown  that,  except  in  the 
Apocalypse,  it  is  scarcely  any  thing  more  than  a  reprint  of  Eras- 
mus's fifth  edition.  Though  its  value  as  a  critical  edition  is  thus 
considerably  reduced,  the  singular  beauty  of  its  typography  (which 
has  rarely  been  exceeded  in  modem  times)  has  caused  it  to  bo  con- 
sidered as  a  distinguished  ornament  to  any  library.  Robert  Ste- 
phens reprinted  the  Greek  New  Testament  at  Geneva  in  1551,  in 
8vo.  with  the  Vulgate  and  Erasmus's  Latin  versions,  and  parallel 
passages  in  the  margin.  This  is  the  scarcest  of  all  his  editions,  and 
is  remarkable  for  being  the  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
divided  into  verses.  (Marsh's  Micliaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  446. 448. 
part  ii.  pp.  848,  849.  Griesbach,  P'fov.  Test.  p.  xv.)  The  character 
of  Robert  Stephens,  as  an  editor  of  the  Greek  Testament,  has  been 
elaborately  vindicated  against  the  criticisms  of  Professor  Person, 
by  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Greswell  in  the  first  volume  of  his  "  View  of  the 
early  Parisian  Greek  Press"  (Oxford,  1823,  8vo.) ;  and  also  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  Huyshe,  who  has  inserted  a  series  of  papers  in  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  volumes  of  the  British  Magazine,  for  1833- 
34,  in  which  the  statements  of  Porson,  Griesbach,  and  some  other 
modern  critics  are  minutely  investigated. 

5.  Novum  Testamentum,  cum  versione  Latina  veteri,  et  nova 
Theodori  Bez;e.  Geneva;,  folio,  1565,  1576,  1582,  1589,  1598 
CantabrigifE,  1642,  folio. 

The  New  Testament  of  1565  is  the  first  of  the  editions  conducted 
by  Theodore  Beza,  who  was  a  native  of  France,  and  a  Protestant, 
and  fled  to  Switzerland  on  account  of  his  religion.  "  The  critical 
materials  which  he  employed  were  for  the  most  part  the  same  as 
those  which  had  been  used  by  Robert  Stephens.  But  he  had  like- 
wise the  advantage  of  that  very  ancient  manuscript  of  theGospe'« 
and  the  Acts,  which  he  afterwards  sent  to  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Codex  Bezae.  He 
had  also  a  very  ancient  manuscript  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  which  he 
procured  from  Clermont  in  France,  and  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Codex  Claromontanus.  'Lastly,  he  had  the  advantage 
of  the  Syriac  version,  which  had  been  lately  published  by  Tremel- 
lius,  with  a  close  Latin  translation.  But  the  use  which  he  made 
of  his  materials  was  not  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
man  of  Beza's  learning.  Instead  of  applying  his  various  readings 
to  the  emendation  of  the  text,  he  used  them  chiefly  for  polemical 
purposes  in  his  notes.  In  short,  lie  amended  Stephens's  text  in  not 
more  than  fifty  places;  and  even  these  emendations  were  not  always 
founded  on  proper  authority."  (Bishop  Marsii's  Lectures,  part  i. 
p.  109.)  Beza's  third  edition  of  1582  is  considered  as  the  most  com- 
plete of  those  printed  under  his  own  eye ;  but  all  his  editions  have 
the  Vulgate  Latin  version,  and  a  new  one  of  his  own,  together 
with  philological,  doctrinal,  and  practical  notes.  The  edition  of 
1598,  being  esteemed  the  most  accurate  of  any  that  had  before  been 
published,  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  English  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  published  by  authority  in  1611.  This  testimony 
of  the  Anglican  church  is  highly  honourable  to  its  merit  The  re- 
print of  Beza's  Testament,  at  Cambridge,  in  1642,  with  the  addi 
tion  of  Joachim  Camerarius's  notes,  is  considered  as  the  rditio 
optima. 

6.  Novum  Testamentunj  Grsece.  Lugdum  Batavorum.  Ex 
Oflicina  Elzeviriaxa,  12mo.   1624. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  celebrated  Elzevir  editions,  and  deserves 
(says  Bishop  Marsh)  to  be  particularly  noticed,  because  the  text  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  which  had  fluctuated  in  the  preceding  edi- 
tions, acquired  in  tiiis  a  consistency,  and  seemed,  during  upwardi 
of  a  century,  to  be  exposed  to  no  future  alterations.  The  text  of 
this  edition  has  been  tlie  basis  of  almost  every  subsequent  impres- 
sion. Welstein  adapted  his  various  readings  to  it;  and  it  ha> 
acquired  the  appellation  of  "Texlus  Receptus."  "  The  person  who 
conducted  this  edition  (for  Elzevir  was  only  the  printer)  is  at  pre- 
sent unknown ;  but,  whoever  he  was,  his  critical  exertions  were 
confined  within  a  narrow  compass.  'The  text  of  this  edition  was 
copied  from  Beza's  te.xt,  except  in  about  fifty  places ;  and  in  these 
places  the  readings  were  borrowed  partly  from  the  various  readings 
in  Stephens's  margin,  partly  from  othor  editions,  but  certainly  nol 
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from  Greek  manuscript*  The  textus  receptus,  therefore,  or  the  text 
in  common  uho,  was  fojtied,  with  a  few  exceptions,  from  the  text 
of  Bcza.  Ueza  himself  closely  followed  Stephens ;  and  Stephens 
(in  his  third  and  chief  edition)  copied  Bolely  from  the  fifih  edition 
of  Erasmus,  except  in  the  Revelation,  where  he  followed  sometimes 
Krasmus,  sometimes  the  Complutensian  edition.  The  text  there- 
fore ill  daily  use,  resolves  itself  at  last  into  the  Complutensian  and 
ICrasmian  edili<ins."    (Risho|)  Martih's  Lectures,  part  i.  p.  110.) 

The  Klzevir  edition  of- ir>24  was  reprinted  at  Loyden  in  lf>33, 
and  a  third  time  in  Itj'll,  at  Amf.tcrdam  in  ICOO,  rtJC2,  1070,  and 
1678,  and  also  at  Sedan,  in  1G28,  Gr. — Of  these  various  impressions, 
the  Leyden  edition  of  1C33  is  the  best  and  in  most  rcijiiest:  it  is 
the  first  that  has  the  text  divided  into  separate  verses.  The  edition 
printed  by  Jaiinon,  at  Sedan,  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  typogra- 
phical curiosity.  It  is,  however,  greatly  inferior  in  [w)int  of  execu- 
tion to  the  beaiiiifully  .^mall  and  clear  edition  primed  by  HIeau  at 
Amsterdam  in  ICij.  (Hrunel,  Manuel,  torn.  iii.  pp.  432,  433.  Dib- 
din's  Introd.  to  the  Classics,  vol.  i.  pp.  13G,  137.)  (iood  copies  of 
these  miniature  e<litions  are  scarce  and  dear;  but  they  are  both 
surpa.ssed  in  smallness  of  size  and  in  typograjihical  neatness  by  the 
London  edition  of  1827,  published  by  Mr.  Pickering.  See  No.  49. 
p    17.    infra. 

7.  Novum  Te.stamcntum,  studio  et  labore  Stephani  Cuucel- 
hxu  Amstelajdami,  1658,  l2mo.  1675,  1G85,  12mo.  1C99, 
8vo,  Gr. 

All  the  editions  of  Ciircellseus  or  Courcelles  are  in  great  repute 
for  their  beauty  and  accuracy  :  the  text  is  formed  on  thai  of  the  Klze- 
virs.  Me  ha.s  collecrted  the  greatest  number  of  various  readings  to 
be  found  in  any  edition  of  the  New  Testament  jirior  to  that  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  Bis'lio))  Walton's  Polyglott.  These  various  lections 
are  given  from  a  collation  of  manuscripts  and  printed  editions,  and 
are  parily  ,it  the  tiiol  of  the  page,  and  partly  at  the  end  of  the  Acts 
and  Si.  I'iiiil's  Kpisiles.  Curcell?Gus  has  also  given  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  parallel  passages.  The  edition  of  1075  conliiins  a  pro- 
logue or  preihce  to  Si.  Paul's  Epistles,  which  Boeder  had  printed 
a  l«jw  years  before  (rom  a  manuscript  brought  from  the  East  by 
Stephen  (ierlachius,  and  differs  from  the  first  edition  only  in  hav- 
ing all  the  varioMs  readings  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The 
third  and  fourth  editions  were  printed  after  the  death  of  Curcel- 
ffius,  and  differ  from  the  second  only  in  having  the  text  printed  in 
columns.  In  1C95,  John  Gottlieb  Moller,  a  divine  of  Rostock,  pub- 
lished a  dissertation  against  the  Curcellacan  editions,  entitled  Cur- 
rellcriis  in  editione  originnlis  N.  T.  iexlus  variantium  leclionum  et 
paraUi'loriim  Scriptiira  Locorum  addilamentis  venlila,  socinisans. 
KumpiEus  (Com.  Crit.  ad  Nov.  Test.  p.  280.)  has  charged  Courcelles 
with  unnecessarily  multiplying  various  readings,  and  making  them 
from  conjecture,  in  order  tosubserve  the  Socinian  scheme.  Michae- 
lis  admits  that  these  charges  are  not  w^hoUy  unfounded.  The  pas- 
sages noiiced  by  Rumpaeus  are  1  John  v.  7. ;  John  x.  30.  and  ivii. 
22.,  concerning  ihe  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  Rom.  ix.  5.  1  John 
V.  20.  and  John  xvii.  3.,  concerning  the  Son  of  God;  and  Rom.  iii. 
25.  Matt.  xxvi.  39.  42.,  concerning  the  satisfaction  made  by  Jesus 
Christ.     All  the  editions  of  Curcelteus  are  scarce  and  dear. 

8.  Novum  Testanicntum,  Gr.  Lat.  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
London  Polyglott,  which  is  described  in  p.  20.   infra. 

This  edition  is  deserving  of  particular  notice,  as  being  the  first 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  that  is  furnished  with  a  complete 
ciitical  apparatus.  The  text  is  that  of  Robert  Stephens's  folio  edi- 
tion of  1550,  whose  various  readings  Bishop  Walton  has  incorpo- 
rated in  his  sixth  volume ;  and  in  addition  to  them  he  has  given  a 
collection  of  extracts  from  sixteen  Greek  nianiiscri|)ts,  which  were 
collated  under  the  direction  of  Archbishop  Usher.  "They  are 
described  at  the  head  of  the  collation  in  the  sixth  volume  by  Wal- 
ton himself;  and  a  further  account  of  them  is  given  in  the  Prole- 
gomena to  Mill's  Greek  Testament  ($  1372 — 1396.)  and  in  Michae- 
Rs's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (vol.  ii.  chap,  viii.)  But 
Che  extracts  from  the  Greek  manuscripts  were  neither  the  sole  nor 
the  chief  materials  which  the  Polyglott  afforded  for  the  emendation 
of  the  Greek  text.  In  addition  to  the  Latin  Vulgate,  it  contains  the 
Syriac,  the  Arabic,  and  the  Ethiopic  versions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  the  Persian  in  the  gospels.  And  these  oriental  ver- 
Bions  are  not  only  arranged  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  them  with  the  Greek,  but  they  are  accom- 
panied with  literal  Latin  translations,  that  even  they  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  oriental  languages  might  still  iiave  recourse 
to  them  lor  various  readings,  though  indeed  with  less  security,  as 
every  translator  is  liable  to  make  mistakes." — (Bishop  Marsh's  Lec- 
tures, part  ii.  p.  5.) 

9.  TH2  KA1NH2  A1A0HKH2  AHANTA.  Novi  Testamcnti 
Libri  Omncs.  Acccsscrunt  Parallela  Scriptura;  Loca,  ncc  non 
variantcs  Lcctionos  ex  plus  100  MSS.  Codicibis  et  antiquis 
versionibus  coUecta;.  Oxonii,  e  Thcatro  Sheldoniano.   1675.  8vo. 

This  edition  was  superintended  by  the  learned  Dr.  John  Fell, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  w  hose  design  in  giving  it  to  the  public  was,  to 
remove  the  apprehensions  which  had  been  raised  in  the  minds  of 
many  persons  ignorant  of  criticism,  relative  to  the  supposed  uncer- 
tainty of  the  Greek  text  in  the  New  Testament,  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  various  lections  contained  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott.  To 
show  how  little  the  integrity  of  the  text  was  affected  bv  them. 
Bishop  I-'ell  printed  them  under  the  text,  that  the  reader  might  the 
more  easily  compare  them.  To  the  readings  copied  from  the  Lon- 
don Polyglott,  he  adt'ed  those  quoted  by  Curcellaeus,  and  the  Bar- 
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berini  readings,  also  Marshall's  extracts  from  the  Cr.- tic  and  Gothic 
versions,  and  the  readings  of  twelve  Bodleian,  lour  Dublin,  and 
two  Paris  manuscripts.  As  Bishop  Fell's  edition  sells  at  a  low 
price,  it  may  be  substituted  for  the  more  expensive  criiical  editions 
of  the  New  Testament  by  those  who  cannot  purchase  them.  The 
text  is  formed  according  to  that  of  Robert  Stephens  and  the  Elze- 
virs; though  WelBtein  has  accused  it  of  retaining  the  rrrors  of  the 
former,  as  well  as  of  some  of  Walton's  Polyglott.  Bihl.op  Fell'i 
edition  was  reprinted  at  Leipsic  in  1697  and  1702, and  at  Oxford  in 
1703,  in  folio.  This  magnificent  edition,  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  editor.  Dr.  Gregory,  contains  no  accession  of  critical  materials, 
and  sells  at  a  low  price. 

10.  'H  KAINH  AIA0HKH.  Novum  Testamentum  Grtecum, 
cum  Icctionibus  variantibus  MSS.  Excmplarium,  Versionum, 
Editionum,  SS.  Patrum  et  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum,  et  in 
easdem  notis.  Studio  ct  labore  Joannis  Millii,  S.T.P.  Oxonii, 
c  Thcatro  Sheldoniano.  1707.  folio. 

The  labour  of  thirty  years  was  devoted  to  this  edition  by  Dr. 
Mill,  who  finished  it  only  fourteen  days  before  his  death.  The 
text,  which  is  that  of  Robert  Stephens's  edition  of  1550,  is  beauti- 
fully printed;  and  the  various  readings  and  parallel  passages  are 
placed  below.  Dr.  Mill  has  inserted  all  the  previously  existing 
collections  of  various  readings;  he  collated  several  original  edi- 
tions, procured  extracts  from  hitherto  iincollated  Greek  MSS.,  and 
revised  and  augmented  the  extracts  from  the  Gothic  and  Coptic 
versions  which  had  appeared  in  Bishop  Fell's  edition  ;  and  added 
numerous  readings  from  other  anoient  versions,  and  from  the  quo- 
tations of  the  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers.  The 
prolegomena  contain  a  treasure  of  sacred  criticism.  Michaelis 
observes  that  "notwithstanding  those  of  Wetstein,  they  still  retain 
their  original  value,  for  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  matter  which 
is  not  in  Wetstein;  and  of  the  matter  which  is  common  to  both, 
some  things  are  more  clearly  explained  by  Mill.  This  edition  was 
reprinted  by  Kuster  at  Rotterdam,  in  1710,  in  folio,  with  the  read- 
ings of  twelve  additional  MSS.,  some  of  which  had  been  previ- 
ously but  imperfectly  collated.  Whatever  readings  were  given  in 
Mill's  appendix,  as  coming  too  late  for  insertion  under  the  text, 
were  in  this  second  edition  transferred  to  their  proper  jilaces.  In 
point  of  accuracy,  however,  Kusier's  edition  is  considered  inferior 
to  that  of  Dr.  Mill.  There  are  copies  of  JCuster's  edition  with  the 
date  of  Amsterdam,  1723,  in  the  title-page ;  but  Masch  says  that  it 
probably  is  nothing  more  than  the  edition  of  1710  with  a  new- 
title-page.  Some  copies  are  also  dated  1746.  To  render  this  edi- 
tion more  easy  of  reference,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hallett,  jun.,  a 
learned  dissenting  minister,  in  1728,  published  an  Index,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  MSS.  consulted  by  Mill  and  Kuster;  entitled 
Index  Librorum  MSS.  Grcecorum  et  Versionum  Antiquarum  Novi 
Foederis,  quos  viri  eruditissimi  J.  Milliu.i  et  L.  Kuslerus  aim  ttrtiA 
editione  Stephanica  contulerunt.  This  publication  is  in  8vo.,  and  is 
not  of  common  occurrence. 

The  various  readings  of  Dr.  Mill,  amounting  to  30,000,  were 
attacked  by  Dr.  Whitby,  in  1710,  in  an  elaborate  work  entitled 
Examen  }  arianlium  Lectionum  johannis  Millii,  with  more  zeal 
than  knowledge  of  sacred  criticism.  It  was  afterwards  annexed 
to  Whitby's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  Dr.  W.'s  argu- 
ments were  applied  by  Anthony  Collins  against  Divine  Revelation, 
in  his  Discourse  on  Free-tliinking ;  which  was  refuted  by  Dr. 
Bentley  under  the  assumed  title  of  Plnleleutherus  Lipsiensis, 
"  whose  reply,"  says  Bishop  Marsh,  "  has  been  translated  into  seve- 
ral foreign  languages,  and  should  be  studied  by  every  man  who  is 
desirous  of  forming  just  notions  of  biblical  criticism."  (Lecturea, 
part  ii.  p.  13.) 

11.  Dr.  Edward  Wells  published  an  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  at  Oxford,  in  4to.  in  detached  portions,  between  the 
years  1709  and  1719.  It  is  noiiced  among  the^commcntaries 
infra,  in  this  Appendix  ;  but  '•  as  it  exhibits  a  corrected  text  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  it  claims  also  a  place  in  the  present  list 
of  editions,  though  subsequent  improvements  in  sacred  criticism 
have  in  a  great  measure  superseded  the  emendations  of  Dr. 
Wells."  (Bishop  Marsh.)  Dr.  Nares,  in  his  Strictures  on  the 
Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  has  made  frequeni 
and  honourable  mention  of  the  critical  labours  of  Wells. 

12.  "H  KAINH  AIAGHKH.  Novum  Testamentum,  post 
priores  Stcph.  Curcella;i  et  D.D.  Oxoniensium  laborcs.  Cum 
prolegoinenis  G.D.T.M.  et  notis  in  find  adjectis.  Amstelodami, 
ex  Orticina  Wctsteniana.     1711;  1735.  small  8vo. 

These  are  most  beautiful  editions,  but  the  second  is  said  to  be 
the  most  accurate.  The  editorof  the/r«<  was  Gerard  von  Maestrichi 
(Gerardits  De  Trajecto  Mofa)  a  syndic  of  the  republic  of  Bremen; 
the  second  was  revised  by  the  celebrated  critic  J.  J.  Wetstein. 
Having  been  published  by  his  relative  Henry  Wetstein,  a  book- 
seller  of  Amsterdam,  these  editions  of  the  New  Testament  are 
sometimes  improperly  called  Wetstein's ;  and  from  the  name  of 
Curcellmus  being  printed  in  the  title,  they  are  in  most  catalogues 
erroneously  styled  \ov.  Test.  Grcec.  CurctUai. 

The  text  is  formed  on  the  second  Elzevir  edition  of  1633,  and 
Curcelloeus's  editions.  It  has  the  most  judicious  selection  of 
parallel  texts  ever  appended  to  any  edition  cf  the  New  Testament. 
These  are  placed  immediately  under  the  Greek  text,  and  below 
them  is  a  selection  of  various  readings,  taken  from  upwards  of 
100  manuscripts  and  versions.    P'-efixed  are  very  useful  prole^a 
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mena,  contain  ns  an  account  of  manuscripts  and  collectors  of 
various  readings'  with  43  critical  canons  to  enable  the  reader  to 
d  /termine  concerning  the  various  lections  exhibited  in  the  work  ; 
an  abstract  of  Dr.  Whitby's  Examcn  above  noticed;  and  the 
prefaces  of  Henry  Wetstein,  Curcellujus,  and  Bishop  Fell.  These 
editions  are  ornamented  vvilh  an  engraved  frontispiece,  copied 
from  that  of  the  splendid  folio  Paris  edition  of  1642,  a  plan  of 
Jerusalem,  an  ichnograph  of  the  Temple,  and  two  maps.  At  the 
end  there  are  38  pages  of  critical  notes,  containing  an  examination 
of  the  most  important  various  readings  which  occur  in  the  course 
of  the  work.  JVIichaelis  does  not  speak  very  highly  of  the  edition 
of  1711 ;  but  Dr.  Dibdin  says  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  edition  of 
1735  "may  be  considered  as  the  veiy  best  critical  duodecimo 
(rather  small  octavo)  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  the 
biblical  student  will  do  well  to  procure  so  valuable  and  commo- 
dious a  publication."    (On  the  Classics,  vol.  i.  p.  97.)  • 

13.  Acta  Apostolorum  Graeco-Latina,  Literis  Majusculis.  E 
Codice  Laudiano  characteribus  uncialibus  exarato  et  in  Bibiio- 
jheca  Bodleiana  adservato,  descripsit  ediditque  The.  Heaunius, 
A.M.  Oxoniensis,  qui  et  Symbolum  Apostolorum  ex  eodem 
codice  subjunxit.     Oxonii.    E  Theatro  Sheldoniano,  171.'i.  8vo. 

The  Codex  Laudianus,  of  which  this  edition  is  a  transcript,  is 
described  in  Part  1.  Chap.  III.  $  4.  of  the  first  volume:  a  fac- 
simile of  the  MS.  is  prefixed.  This  is  the  scarcest  of  all  Mr. 
Heame's  publications :  the  impression  was  limited  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  copies,  at  ten  shillings  each.  A  copy  was  sold  at  the 
sale  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heath's  library,  in  1810,  for  the  sum  o{  thirteen 
pounds  two  shillings :  it  now  adorns  the  very  valuable  library  of 
the  Writers  to  his  Majesty's  Signet  at  Edinburgh.  There  is 
another  copy  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 

14.  The  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  English,  containing 
the  Original  Text,  corrected  from  the  authority  of  the  most 
authentic  Manuscripts,  and  a  new  Version,  formed  agreeably  to 
the  Illustrations  of  the  most  learned  Commentators  and  Critics. 
With  Notes  and  various  Readings,  [By  W,  Mace.]  London, 
1729,  2  vols.  Svo. 

This  is  a  beautifully  printed  book;  whose  editor  has  altered 
various  passages  in  confonnity  with  the  Arian  hypothesis.  His 
arbitrary  alterations  and  bold  criticisms  were  exposed  by  Dr. 
Leonard  Twells  in  A  Critical  Examination  of  the  late  New  Text 
and  Version  of  the  Greek  Testament.  London,  1732,  Svo.  Mi- 
chaelis  has  also  very  severely  and  justly  censured  the  very 
great  liberties  taken  by  Mace.     Introd.  to  N.T.  vol.  ii.  pp.  463,  464. 

15.  'H  KAlNH  A1A0HKH.  Novum  Testamentum  Grsecum. 
Edente  Jo.  Alberto  Bengeho.  Tubingse,  1734.  4to,  1763.  4to. 

This  is  an  excellent  edition,  formed  with  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  conscientiousness,  sound  judgment,  and  good  taste.  John 
Albert  Bengel,  or  Bengelius,  as  he  is  generally  called  in  this 
coimtry,  abbot  of  Alpirspach  in  the  duchy  (present  kingdom)  of 
Wirtemburg,  was  led  to  direct  his  attention  to  sacred  criticism,  in 
consequence  of  serious  and  anxious  doubts  arising  from  the  devia- 
tions exhibited  in  preceding  editions;  and  the  result  of  his  labori- 
ous researches  was,  the  edition  now  under  consideration.  The 
text  is  preceded  by  an  Introductio  in  Crisin  Novi  Testameiiti,  and 
is  followed  by  an  Epilogus  and  Appendix. 

The  text  is  not  formed  on  any  particular  edition,  but  is  corrected 
and  improved  according  to  the  editor's  judgment ;  and  so  scrupu- 
lous was  Bengel,  that  he  studiously  avoided  inserting  any  reading 
which  did  not  exist  in  some  printed  edition,  except  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse ;  in  which  book  alone  he  inserted  readings  that  had  never 
been  printed,  because  it  had  been  printed  from  so  few  manuscripts, 
and  in  one  passage  had  been  printed  by  Erasmus  from  no  manu- 
script whatever.  Beneath  the  text  he  placed  some  select  readings, 
reserving  the  evidence  in  their  favour  for  his  Apparatus  Criticus. 
His  opinion  of  these  marginal  readings  he  expressed  by  the  Greek 
letters  :«,  e,  j,  J,  and  s,  and  some  few  other  marks.  Thus,  »  denotes 
that  he  held  line  reading  to  be  genuine  ;  e,  that  its  genuineness  was 
not  absolutely  certain,  but  that  the  reading  was  still  preferable  to 
that  in  the  text;  y,  that  the  reading  in  the  margin  was  of  equal 
value  with  that  in  the  text,  so  that  he  could  not  determine  which 
was  preferable ;  ^',  that  the  reading  in  the  margin  was  of  less  value ; 
and  E,  that  it  was  absolutely  spurious,  though  defended  by  some 
critics.  Bengel's  edition  was  printed,  after  his  death,  by  Burke,  at 
Tubingen,  in  1763,  4to.  with  important  corrections  and  additions. 
Several  small  impressions  of  Bengel's  Greek  Testament  have  been 
printed  in  Germany,  without  the  Critical  Apparatus ;  viz.  at  Stut- 
gard,  1734,  1739,  1753,  Svo. ;  at  Tubhigen,  1762,  1776,  1790,  Svo. ; 
and  at  Leipsic,  1737,  Svo. 

16.  "H  KAiNH  AIAGHKH.  Novum  Testamentum  Grsecum 
editionis  receptee,  cum  Lectionibus  Variantibus  Codicum  MSS., 
Editionum  aliarum,  Versionuia  et  Pairum,  necnon  Cominentario 


»In  1720,  the  celebrated  critic,  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  circulated  propo- 
sals for  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  various  lections, 
which  was  never  executed.  The  proposals  themselves  are  printed  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica,  (article  Beiilley,  note  K.);  and  the  illustrative 
specimen,  Rev.  xxii.  is  given  in  Pritius's  Introd.  ad  Lect.  Nov.  Test,  pp 
415—419.  A  detailed  account  of  Bentley's  proposed  work  is  given  in 
Bishop  iMonk's  Life  of  Dr.  B.  whose  critical  materials  for  his  intended  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  Testament,  amounting  to  19  volumes,  are  preserved  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  but  Bentley  left  nothing  in  astate  ol 
preparation  for  the  press.  (Bishop  Burgess's  Anniversary  Discourse, 
iJ»Uvered  to  the  Royal  Sjciety  of  Literature,  in  1830.    Appendix,  p.  62.)  , 


pleniore  ex  Scriptoribus  vcteribus,  Hebrceis,  Grajcis,  et  Latinis, 
historiam  et  vim  verborum  illustrante.  Opera  <:k,  otudio  Joannis 
Jacobi  Wetstesii.  Ainstela;dami,  1751,  1762,  2  vols,  folio. 
Editio  altera,  aucta  et  cmendata,  curante  J.  A.  Lotze.  Vol.  I 
Quatuor  Evangelia  complcctens.    Rotcrdami,  1831.    Royal  4to 

Of  all  the  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  this  is  pronounced  by 
Michaelis  to  be  the  most  important,  and  the  most  necessary  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  sacred  criticism.  Wetstein's  Prolegomena, 
which  contain  a  treasure  of  sacred  criticism,  were  first  published 
in  1730.  The  text  is  copied  from  the  Elzevir  editions;  the  verses 
were  numbered  in  the  margin ;  and  the  various  readings,  with 
their  authorities  (containing  a  million  of  quotations),  are  placed 
beneath  the  text.  Wetstein's  edition  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
each  of  which  is  accompanied  with  Prolegomena,  describing  the 
Greek  manuscripts  quoted  in  it.  The  first  part  contains  the  four 
Gospels  ;  the  second,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  the  third,  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Catholic  Epistles;  and  the  fourth,  the 
Apocalypse.  To  the  last  part  are  annexed  two  Epistles  in  Syriac. 
with  a  Latin  version ;  which,  according  to  Wetstein,  were  written 
by  Clement  of  Rome.  But  Dr.  Lardner  has  shown  that  they  are 
not  genuine.  (Works,  Svo.  vol.  xi.  pp.  197 — 226.  4to.  vol.  v.  pp. 
432—446.)  The  critical  observations  on  various  readings,  and  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  "  must  be  studied,"  says 
Bishop  Marsh,  "  by  every  man  who  would  fully  appreciate  the 
work  in  question."  Michaelis  has  criticised  the  labours  of  Wet- 
stein with  great  severity ;  but  the  latter  has  been  vindicated  by 
Bishop  Marsh,  both  in  his  notes  on  Michaelis  (pp.  865 — 877.),  and 
in  his  Divinity  Lectures  (part  ii.  pp.  21 — 23.). 

In  consequence  of  the  great  rarity,  and  very  high  price  of  Wet 
stein's  edition,  Dr.  Lotze  was  induced  to  undertake  a  new  impres- 
sion of  it;  which  would  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
correction  of  errors,  and  the  more  accurate  exhibition  of  various 
readings  from  MSS.  and  particularly  from  those  derived  from 
ancient  versions,  in  which  Wetstein  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
defective.  But  the  decease  of  the  learned  editor  (whose  valuable 
critical  and  theological  library  was  dispersed  by  auction  in  the 
summer  of  1833)  has  caused  this  projected  edition  to  be  abandoned. 
The  Prolegomena  of  Wetstein,  therefore  (forming  a  royal  quarto 
volume  of  279  pages),  are  all  that  has  been  published  by  Dr. 
Lotze,  who  has  edited  them  with  great  care  and  with  con- 
siderable improvements.  Dr.  L.  has  scrupulously  retained  Wet- 
stein's text,  with  the  exception  of  those  pass.ages  in  which  the 
latter  had  thrown  out  unjust  observations  upon  other  critics,  espe- 
cially the  pious  and  erudite  Bengel,  and  also  with  the  omission  of 
his  literary  quarrels  with  Frey  and  Iselius  :  and  he  has  added  from 
the  s,econd  volume  of  the  foliw  edition  Wetstein's  critical  observa- 
tions" upon  various  readings,  and  his  rules  for  judging  of  their 
value,  together  with  most  of  the  notes  of  Dr.  John  Solomon  Semler, 
who  republished  the  Prolegomena  at  Halle  in  1764.  Dr.  Lotze  has 
further  subjoined,  in  an  Appendix,  Dr.  Glocester  Ridley's  learned 
Dissertation  on  the  Syriap  Versions  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
which  the  errors  of  Wetstein  are  corrected,  and  his  deficiencies 
are  supplied.  This  edition  of  W^etstein's  Prolegomena  is  very 
neatly  executed. 

17.  "H  KAINH  AIAGHKH,  sive  Novum  D.  N.  J.  C.  Testa- 
mentum Grsecum  cum  Variantibus  Lectionibus,  quse  demon- 
strant  Vulgatam  Latinam  ipsis  e  Graecis  Codicibus  hodienum 
extantibus  Authenticam.  Accedit  Index  Epistolarura  et  Evan- 
geliorum,  Spicilegium  Apologeticum,  et  Lexidion  Grseco-Lati- 
num.  Cura  et  Opera  P.  Hermanni  Goidhaben.  Editio  Catho- 
lica  et  Novissima.     Moguntiae,  1753.     Svo. 

Michaelis  states  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  discover 
from  what  edition  Goldhagen  took  his  text :  he  has  given  fifty-two 
readings  from  the  Codex  Molshemiensis,  a  manuscript  containing 
the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  and  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  college  of  Jesuits  at  Molsheim  in  Alsace.  (Introd.  to  New 
Test.  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  283.  490.)  The  book  is  not  common :  a 
copy  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

18.  'H  KAINH  ATAGHKH.  Novum  Testamentum  Gra!cum. 
In  Sectiones  divisit,  Interpunctiones  accurate  posuit,  et  Dispo- 
sitionem  Logicam  adjecit  Christianus  Schoettgenius.  Lipsise, 
1744;   1749,  Svo.     Wratislaviae,  1765,  Svo. 

The  divisions  into  sections  and  the  punctuation  are  reputed  to 
bo  judiciously  executed.  The  ordinary  divisions  of  chapters  and 
verses  are  retained  in  the  margin.  An  account  of  the  principal 
alterations  is  given  in  the  appendix. 

19.  Novum  Testamentum  Grscum  ad  fidem  Grsecorum  solum 
MSS.  nunc  primum  expressum,  adstipulante  Jo.  Jac.  Wetstenio, 
juxta  Sectiones  Alberti  Bengelii  divisum;  et  nova  interpunctione 
saepius  illustratum.  Accessere  in  altero  volumine  emendationes 
conjecturales  virorum  doctorum  undecunque  collectse.  Londini, 
cura,  typis  et  sumptibus  G.[ulielmi]  B.[owteii.]  1763.  2  vols. 
12mo. 

A  very  valuable  edition,  and  now  scarce;  it  was  reprinted  in 
1772,  but  not  with  the  same  accuracy  as  the  firsf  edition.  The 
conjectures  were  published  in  a  separate  form  in  1772,  and  again 
in  4lo.  in  1782,  to  accompany  a  handsome  quarto  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  which  was  published  by  Mr.  Nichols  in  1783, 
with  the  assistance  of  Ihe  Rev.  Dr.  Owen.  It  is  now  extremely 
rare   and   dear.     The    conjecture.'^  wer«  reprinted  in  1812  with 
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Humorous  c:iirections  aiu:  additions.  In  his  edition  of  tiie  New 
Testament,  JV[r.  Boyer  aii;pted  the  emendations  proposed  by  Wet- 
stpiii.' 

20.  Novum  Teatamentum,  Groece  et  Latine,  Teitum  denuo 
recenauit,  Varias  Lcctiones  numquam  antea  vulgatiis  collegit — 
Scholia  GrsBca  addidit — Animedversiones  Criticas  adjecit,  et 
pdidit  (Jhrist.  Krid.  Matth.ki.  Itiga),  1782— 17S8.    12vols.  6vo. 

Of  Professor  Mattliaii's  recension  of  muuuiscripts  some  account 
has  already  been  given  in  Part  I.  p.  206.  of  tlio  first  volume.  "  The 
licurrilily  which  the  professor  mingled  in  his  op|>fJsilion  lo  (Iries- 
bach's  system  of  classiliciilion,  tended  grenlly  to  injure  the  work 
at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  and  to  lower  the  author  in  the 
ostcem  of  the  candid  and  moderate;  but  now  that  the  heat  ol' 
controversy  has  cooled  down,  the  value  of  his  labours  begins  to 
be  more  highly  appreciated,  and  more  impartially  appealed  to,  on 
tlie  subject  of  the  various  readings  of  the  (ireek  text."  (Dr.  Hen- 
derson's Biblical  Researches,  p.  53.)  The  late  Bishop  Middlcton 
considered  it  as  by  far  the  best  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
extant;  and  though  Michaclis  has  criticised  it  with  considerable 
severity,  he  nevertheless  pronounces  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  every  man  who  is  engaged  in  the  criticism  of  the  (Jreek  Tes- 
tament. As,  however,  Matlhroi  undertook  a  revision  of  the  Cireck 
text  on  the  authority  of  one  set  of  manuscrijils  of  the  Byzantine 
family.  Bishop  Marsh  regrets  that  he  made  so  partial  an  ap|)lica- 
:ioM  of  his  critical  materials.  "  And  since  no  impartial  judge  can 
%dmit  that  the  genuine  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  may  bo  esla- 
Dlished  as  well,  by  applying  only  a  pari  of  our  materials,  as  by  a 
judicious  employment  of  the  whole,  the  edition  of  Mattha;i  is  only 
so  tiir  of  importance,  as  it  furnishes  new  materials  for  future  uses  ; 
materials,  indeed,  which  are  accompanied  with  much  useful  infor- 
mation and  many  learned  remarks."  (Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures, 
pari  ii.  p.  31.) 

21.  Novum  Testamcntum  Gr.'cce.  Ad  Codkcs  Mosqucnses 
itriusque  Bibliothcca;  S.8.  Synodi  et  Tahularii,  Imperiaiis,  item 
Auguslanos,  Uresdenses,  Gocttingcnses,  Gothanos,  Gueliiherby- 
tanos,  Langcri,  Monachienses,  Lipsicnscs,  Nicephori  ct  Zittavi- 
ensctn,  adhihitis  Patrum  Gra;corum  Lectionibus,  Editionibus  N. 
Tcstamonti  principibus  ct  Doctorum  Virorum  Libellis  criticis, 
itcrum  rccensuit,  Sectioncs  majorcs  ct  minores  Eusebii,  Euthalii, 
et  Andrea;  Cajsariensis  notavit,  primum  quoque  nunc  Lcctiones 
Ecclcsiasticas,  ex  usu  Gra;ca;  Ecclcsine  designavit,  ac  Syna.xaria 
Evangcliarii  et  Praxapostoli  addidit,  ct  Criticis  interpositis  Ani- 
madversionibus  cdidit  Christianus  Fridericus  Matthbi.  Vol. 
L  Witteberga;,  1803;  Vol.  IL  Curia;  Variscorum,  1806;  Vol. 
in.  Konncburgi,  1807.  8vo. 

This  srcoml  edition  of  Mattha;i's  Greek  Testament  is  seldom  to 
be  met  with.  A  copy  of  the  first  volume  is  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum.  The  critical  annotations  of  the  editor  are  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  volume ;  the  various  readings  are  at  the  loot  of 
each  page.  Matthsei  is  very  severe  on  the  editorial  labours  of  Dr. 
Griesbach. 

22.  'H  KAINH  AlAGHKH.  The  New  Testament  coHated 
with  the  most  approved  manuscripts;  with  select  note?  in  Eng- 
lish, critical  and  explanatory,  and  references  to  those  authors 
who  iiave  best  illustrated  the  sacred  w  ritings.  By  Edward  Haii- 
wooi),  D.D.  London,  177C,  2  vols.  12mo.;  1784,  2  vol-s.  12mo. 

"This  edition,"  says  the  learned  annotator  of  Michaclis,  "  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  lo  a  place  among  the  critical  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  though  it  is  not  accompanied  with  various  readings; 
for,  though  Dr.  Harwood  has  adopted  the  common  text  as  the  basis 
of  his  own,  he  has  made  critical  corrections  wherever  the  received 
reading  appeared  to  him  lo  be  erroneous.  The  manuscripts  wiiich 
he  has  generallv  (bllowed  when  he  departs  from  the  common  text, 
are  the  Cantabrigiensis  in  iIiq  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  the  Claromoii- 
tanus  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul."  These  Dr.  Harwood  considered 
as  approaching  the  nearest  ol"  any  manuscripts  now  known  in  the 
world  lo  the  original  text  of  the  sacred  records.  '•  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  this  edition  contains  more  of  the  ancient  and  genuine 
text  of  the  (iif-ew  Testament  than  those  which  are  in  common  use  : 
but  as  no  single  manuscript,  however  ancient  and  venerable,  is 
entitled  to  such  a  preference  as  to  exclude  the  rest,  and  no  critic 
of  the  present  ago  can  adopt  a  new  reading,  unless  the  general 
evidence  be  produced,  and  the  preiwnderancy  in  its  favour  dis- 
tinctly shown,  the  learned  and  ingenious  editor  has  in  some  mea- 
sure aefeatcd  his  own  object,  and  rendered  his  labours  less  applica- 
ble to  the  purposes  of  sacred  criticism."  (Bishop  Marsh's  Michac- 
lis, vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  881,  885.)  At  the  end  of  the  second  volume 
there  is  a  catalogue  of  ihe  i)rincipal  editions  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, and  a  list  of  the  most  esteemed  commentators  and  critics. 
The  work  is  very  neatly  printed ;  and  under  the  Greek  text  are 
■hort  critical  notes  in  English,  chiefly  relating  to  classical  illustra- 
tions of  Scripture.  In  the  list  of  commcnUUoi-s  and  critics,  those  are 
most  commended  by  Dr.  Harwood  who  favour  the  Socinian  scheme, 
10  which  he  was  strongly  atJached,  and  he  therefore  admitted  or 

» Ur.  Griesbach's  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament  ^ould.  In  strict- 
ness, be  noticed  here;  but  as  it  is  superseded  by  his  second  and  greatly 
improved  edition,  described  in  Ihe  next  two  pages,  it  is  here  desiuiierlly 
omilled.  "The  edition  of  Koppe,  being  accompanied  with  a  commentary, 
is  noticed  I'l/ro,  among  the  commentators  on  the  New  Testament. 


rejoeied  a  variety  of  readings,  accoi  Jing  as  they  favo.r  i.  oppo 
the  Socinian  doctrine. 

23.  Novum  Testamcntum  Gra;ium,  e  Codice  MS.  Alcxari 
drino,  (jui  Londini  in  Bibliothcca  Musei  Britannici  asservatur 
Joscriptuno  a  Carole  Godofredo  WoinE.  Londini,  ex  prelo 
Joannis  Nichols,  typis  Jacksonianis,  1786.    folio. 

This  is  an  elegant  fac-simile  edition  of  the  Alexandrian  Manu- 
Hcrinl  which  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  described 
in  I'art  I.  pp.  222 — 224.  of  Vol.  I.  Twelve  co|iies  were  |)nnied  on 
vellum.  '1  ho  fuc-simile  itself  fills  two  hundred  and  sixty  pages: 
and  the  prefiice,  comprising  twenty-two  pages,  contains  an  accu- 
rate (lescrij)tion  of  the  Manuscript,  illustrated  by  an  engraving 
representing  the  style  of  writing  in  various  manuscripUs.  To  this 
is  subjoined  an  exact  list  of  all  i\a  various  readings,  in  eighty-nine 
pages ;  each  reading  is  accompanied  with  a  remark,  giving  an 
account  of  what  his  jiredeccs-sors  Junius  (i.e.  Patrick  Young) 
Bishop  VVakon,  Urn.  Mill  and  Grabc,  and  W'elstein,  had  jierformed 
or  neglected.  The  preface  of  Woide,  and  his  collection  of  various 
readings,  were  reprinted,  with  notes,  by  Professor  Spolin,  at  Leip- 
sic,  in  1790,  in  8vo.  To  complete  this  publication,  then;  should  be 
added  the  fidlowing :  Appendix  ad  Ediliottem  A'ort  I'cslumenii 
Graci  e  Codice  Alcxandrino  dcsrripti  i  ('.  (i.  Woidc.  Oxonii :  e 
Ti/poprapluo  Clarrnduniano.  1799.  folio.  This  splendid  work  was 
edited  by  ihe  Uev.  Dr.  Ford,  who  added  many  useful  noles.  Long 
before  Dr.  Woide  executed  his  flic-simile  edition  of  the  iSew  Tes- 
tament from  the  Alexandrian  Manuscript,  it  had  been  suggested  to 
King  Charles  l.to  cause  a  fac-simile  of  the  entire  MS.  to  be  engraved. 
But  the  importance  and  value  of  such  an  undertaking  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  understood — at  least  ihey  were  not  duly  appreciated — 
by  that  monarch:  ho  therefore  refused  to  have  it  done.  The  cir- 
cumstance is  thus  related  by  the  industrious  antiquary  .Vubrey,  in 
his  inediled  •' Remaines  of  Gentilismc  and  Jiidaisme,"  preserved 
among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  Xo.  231.  folic 
169.  Writing  on  the  disputed  clause  in  1  John  v.  7.  .Aubrey  says: — 

"  The  last  clause  of  this  verse  is  not  found  in  the  antient  MSS. 
copies,  e.  g.  that  in  the  Vatican  Liiirar^-,  and  y*  Tecla  MS.  in  S* 
James's  Library  and  others :  as  it  is  not  in  an  old  MS.  in  Magdalen 
Coll:  Library  in  Oxford.  That  at  St.  James's  was  sent  as  a  Prescn 
to  King  Charles  the  First,  from  Cyrillus  Patriark  of  Conslanlinople  : 
as  a  jewel  of  that  antiquity  not  fitt  to  be  kept  amongst  Infidels. 
Mr Rosse  (translator  of  Statins)  was  Tutor  lo  y^  D.  of  Mon- 

gott  him  tlie  pliicc  [of  ] 

mouth  who  made  him  Library  Keeper  at  St.  James's :  he  desired 
K.  Cha.  I.  to  be  at  y*  chardge  to  have  it  engraven  in  copper  plates : 
and  lold  him  it  would  cost  but  iE200,  but  his  Ma'y  would  not  yield 
to  it.  Mr.  Ross  sayd  'that  it  would  appcare  glorious  in  History, 
after  his  Ma'js  death.'  '  Pish,'  sayd  he,  '  I  care  not  what  they 
say  of  me  in  History  when  I  am  dead.'  H.  Grotius,  J.  G.  Vossius, 
Ileinsius,  &c.  have  made  Journeys  into  England,  purposely  to  cor- 
rect ihcir  Greeke  Testaments  by  this  Copy  in  St.  James.  S^  Chr. 
Wrer.  sayd  that  he  would  rather  have  it  engraved  by  an  Engraver 
that  couid  not  understand  or  read  Greek,  than  by  one  that  did." 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  design  of  printing  this  manuscript 
was  resumed;  and  the  editing  of  the  fiic-simile  was  to  have  been 
confided  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  to  whom  the  king  promised  a 
canonry  of  Windsor,  or  of  Westminster,  for  his  labour.  But,  from 
some  circumstance  or  other  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  this 
design  was  abandoned.  (Wood's  Athente  Oxoniensis,  vol.  ii  col 
1020.) 

The  value  of  :nich  an  undertaking  has  been  better  understood  in 
our  times:  and  ihe  British  Parliament  nobly  guaranteed  the  expensA 
of  the  Fac-simile  Edition,  which  was  eiecuted  under  the  editorship 
of  the  Rev.  H.  !I.  Baber.  See  an  account  of  it  in  No.  17.  p.  24- 
infra. 

24.  Novum  Testamcntum  Grsecuin,  ad  Codicem  Vindobonen- 
6cm  Graece  expressum  :  Varietatem  Lcctionis  addidit  Franciscua 
Carolus  Ai/n:n.    1786,  1787.    2  vols.  8vo. 

This  edition  differs  entirely  from  tho.se  of  Mill,  Wetsfein,  and 
Griesbach.  "The  text  of  this  edition  is  neither  the  common  text  noi 
a  revision  of  it,  but  a  mere  copy  from  a  single  manuscript,  and  that 
not  a  very  ancient  one  (the  Codex  Lambecii  1.),  in  the  imperial 
library  at  Vienna.  The  various  readings,  which  arc  not  arranged 
as  in  other  editions,  but  printed  in  separate  parcels  as  made  by  the 
collator,  are  likewise  described  from  Greek  manuscripts  in  the 
imperial  library :  and  the  whole  collection  was  augmented  by 
extracts  from  ilie  Coptic,  Sclavonian,  and  Latin  versions,  which 
are  also  printed  in  the  same  indigested  manner  as  the  (ireek  read- 
ings. Alter's  edition  therefore  contains  mere  materials  fijr  future 
uses."  (Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  ii.  p.  32.)  Where  the  editor  has 
discovered  manifest  errata  in  the  Vienna  manuscript,  he  has 
recourse  to  the  text  of  Stephens's  edition  of  1546. — See  a  more 
copious  account  of  this  edition  ii>  Michaclis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  880 — 882; 
where  it  is  said  that  Alter's  edition  is  a  work  with  which  no  one 
engaged  in  sacred  criticism  can  dispense. 

25.  Quatuor  Evangelia,  Grace,  cum  Variantibus  a  textu 
Lectionibus  Codd.  Manuscriptoruni  Bibliothcca;  Vaticanse  ;  Bar- 
berinte,  Laurcntianae,  Vindobonensis.  Escurialensis,  HavniensiS; 
Rcgise  ;  quibus  acccdunt  Lcctiones  Vcrsionum  Syrarum  Veteris, 
Philoxcnianae,  et  Hicrosolymitana;,  ju-su  et  sumptibus  regi* 
edidit  Andreas  Birch.     Havniae.  1788   folio  et  4to. 
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This  splendid  and  valuable  work,  containing  only  the  four  Gos- 
pels, is  the  rceult  of  the  united  labours  of  Professors  Birch,  Adler, 
and  Moldcnhawer,  who  for  several  years  travelled  into  Germany, 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  at  the  expense  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
in  order  to  examine  and  collate  the  precious  remains  of  sacred 
antiquity.  Birch  collated  all  the  Greek  manuscripts  quoted,  except 
those  m  the  library  of  the  Escurial,  wiiich  were  collated  by  Mol- 
denhawer.  The  Syriac  collations  were  made  by  Adler.  A  detailed 
account  of  these  manuscripts  is  given  in  the  Prolegomena;  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  manuscripts  which  passed  under  his 
inspection  were  very  numerous.  In  the  Vatican,  forty  were  col- 
lated :  in  the  Barbcrini  library,  ten ;  in  other  Roman  libraries,  seven- 
teen ;  in  the  libraries  at  Florence,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  thirty- 
eight;  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vieima,  twelve;  and  in  the  royal 
library  at  Copenhagen,  three.  The  text  is  from  Robert  Stephens's 
edition  of  1550;  but  the  great  value  of  this  splendid  work,  and  in 
which  it  surpasses  all  former  editions,  consists,  first,  in  the  very 
complete  extracts  which  are  given  from  the  celebrated  Codex  Yah- 
canus,  described  in  pp.  224 — 226.  of  the  first  volume  ;  and,  secondly, 
in  the  extracts  from  the  Versio  Si/ra  Hijerosolymitaiia,  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  agreement  with  the  Codex  Be?:se,  where  it  is 
wholly  unsupported  by  any  other  authority;  a  circumstance  which 
shows  the  value  and  antiquity,  not  so  much  of  the  manuscripts 
themselves,  as  of  the  text  which  they  contain. 

In  1798,  Professor  Birch  published,  at  Copenhagen,  a  collection 
of  various  readings  to  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  drawn  from  the  same 
sources  ;  intituled  VaricB  Lectiones  ad  texlum  Aclorum  Apostolorum, 
Epistolarum  Calhollcariim  et  Pauli,  e  Codd.  Gracis  31SS.  Bihlio- 
theccB  Vaiicano',  BarberhicB,  Auguslinianorum  Eremitarum  Roma, 
Borgianm  VMtris,  NeapolitancB  Regies,  LaurentiniantE,  S.  Marci 
Venetorum  Vindobonensia  CcEsarecB,  et  Hafniensis  Regiw,  collectes  et 
editcB  ab  Andrea  Birch,  Theol.  D.  et  Pry. ;  in  1800,  he  published 
VaricB  Lectiones  ad  Apocalypsin :  and  in  1801,  Varice  Lectionis  ad 
Textum  IV.  Evangeliorum  e  Codd  MSS.  iterum  recognitcB  et  quam- 
plurimis  accessionibus  auctce :  all  in  8vo.  to  the  four  gospels.  The 
completion  of  the  magnificent  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
begun  in  1788,  was  prevented  by  a  calamitous  fire  at  Copenhagen, 
which  consumed  the  royal  printing  office,  together  with  the  beau- 
tiful types  and  paper,  which  had  been  procured  from  Italy,  for 
that  purpose. 

26.  XIII.  Epistolarum  Pauli  Codex  Grtecus,  cum  Versione 
Latina  vetere,  vulgo  Ante-Hieronymiana,  olim  Boernerianus, 
nunc  Bibliotheca  Electoralis  Dresdensis,  summa  fide  et  diligentia 
transcriptus  et  editus  a  C,  F.  Matth;ei.  Meissae,  1791  (re- 
printed in  1818)  ;  4to. 

Of  the  Codex  Boernerianus,  of  which  manuscript  this  publica- 
tion is  a  copy,  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
work.  The  transcript  is  said  to  be  executed  with  great  accuracy, 
and  is  illustrated  with  two  plates. 

27.  Codex  Theodori  Bezoe  Cantabrigiensis,  Evangelia  et 
Acta  Apostolorum  complectens,  quadratis  Uteris,  Grseco-Latinus. 
Academia  auspicante  venerandse  has  vetustatis  reliquias,  summa 
qua  fide  potuit,  adumbravit,  expressit,  edidit,  codicis  historiam 
praefixit,  notasque  adjecit,  Thomas  Kipling,  S.T.P.  Coll.  Div. 
Joan,  nuper  socius.  Cantabrigiae,  e  Prelo  Academico,  impensis 
AcademiiE.  1793.  2  vols,  folio. 

This  fac-simile  of  the  Codex  Bezre  (which  manuscript  has  already 
Deen  described)  is  executed  with  the  utmost  typographical  splen- 
dour. In  a  preface  rftv^enty-eight  pages,  the  learned  editor  dis- 
cusses the  high  antiqutljr  of  the  manuscript ;  its  nature  and  excel- 
lence;  its  migrations;  the  various  collations  of  it  which  have  been 
made  at  different  times  ;  and  concludes  with  a  very  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  manuscript  itself,  and  an  Index  Capitum.  To  this  suc- 
ceeds the  text  of  the  manuscript,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts 
or  volumes ;  the  first  ending  with  page  412.,  and  the  second  con- 
taining pages  413.  to  828.  Opposite  to  the  modern  supplement, 
which  concludes  the  Gospels,  on  page  657.,  is  the  end  of  the  Latin 
version  of  Saint  John's  third  Epistle.  Pages  829.  to  854.  contain 
Dr.  Kipling's  notes.  The  impression  of  this  fac-simile  was  limited 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  ;  and  it  usually  sells  for  six  or  eight 
guineas,  according  to  the  condition  and  binding  of  the  copies.  Dr. 
Kipling's  fac-simile  was  criticised,  with  great  severity,  in  the 
Monthly  Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  xii.  pp.  241 — 246.  And  his  preface 
was  attacked,  in  no  very  courteous  manner,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 

Remarks  on  Dr.  Kipling's  Preface  to  Beza.  Part  the  First. 
By  Thomas  Edwards,  LL.I).'  8vo.  1793.  No  second  part  ever 
appeared. 

Although  the  execution  of  this  noble  undertaking  did  not  answer 
the  expectations  of  some  learned  men,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
was  held  in  comparatively  little  estimation  for  many  years,  yet  its 
value  is  now  more  justly  appreciated.  "  A  critic  of  the  first  cele- 
brity, who  would  have  gladly  seized  an  opportunity  of  exposing 
Dr.  Kipling,  was  unable  to  detect  the  smallest  error  in  the  text. 
Porson  himself  collated  the  printed  copy  with  the  original  manu- 
script, and  the  only  fault  he  could  detect  was  in  a  single  letter  of 
the  margin.  This  fact  must  surely  place  the  value  of  Dr  Kipling's 
publication  far  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy."  (Brit.  Crit.  vol. 
\\.  p.  619.) 

28  Novum  Testamentura  Greece  Textum  ad  fidem  Codicura 
Versionum  et  Patrum  recensuit  et  Lectionis  Varietatem  adjecit 


D.  Jo.  Jac.  Griesbach.      Loiidini  et  Halae  Saxonum,  i  i  ')^, 
1806.    2  vols.  large  8vo.     Editio  secunda. 

Notwithstanding  the  different  opinions  entertained  by  son  i 
learned  men  relative  to  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Griesbach's  systew 
of  recensions  or  editions  of  manuscripts,  all  parties  have  united  it. 
commendation  of  the  learning,  diligence,  and  labour  which  h* 
bestowed  ujion  his  arduous  undertaking. 

Dr.  Griesbach  commenced  his  critical  labours,  first,  by  publish 
ing  at  Halle,  in  1774,  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament 
under  the  following  title :  Libri  Hislorici  Novi  Teslamenti,  Grace 
Pars  i.  sistens  Synopsin  Evangeliorum  Mai'hai,  Marci,  et  Luca. 
Textum  ad  fidem  Codd.  Versionum  et  Patrinn  emendavit  et  lectionis 
varietatem  adjeci  Jo.  Jac.  Griesbach.  (2d  edit.  Halae,  1797,  3d  edit 
Ilate,  1809,)  8vo.  pars  ii.  sistens  Evangdium  Joharmis  et  Acta 
Apostolorum,  Hala3,  1775,  8vo.  This  edition  was  published  as  a 
manual  or  text-book  for  a  course  of  lectures  which  Professor 
Griesbach  was  at  that  time  delivering  at  Jena,  and  in  which  he 
explained  the  first  three  evangelists  synoptically,  that  is  to  say,  by 
uniting  together  the  three  narrations  of  the  same  event.  The  re 
ceived  text,  which  is  adopted,  is  divided  into  one  hundred  anc* 
thirty-four  sections,  and  is  printed  in  three  columns  ;  and  Griesbacl 
indicated  by  various  marks  the  alterations  which  he  judged  neces 
sary  to  be  made.  The  various  readings,  taken  from  the  edition  of 
Mill,  Bengel,  and  Wetstein,  were  not  chosen  until  they  had  under 
gone  a  very  severe  revision ;  but  this  edition  also  contained  othei 
lections,  which  the  learned  editor  found  in  manuscripts  preserved 
in  the  British  iVIuseum  at  London,  and  also  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Paris.  In  1775,  Dr.  Griesbach  published  the  Apostolical  Epistles 
and  the  Apocalypse,  in  a  similar  maimer  ;  but  as  many  persons 
had  expressed  themselves  dissatisfied  with  his  synoptical  arrange- 
ment of  the  historical  books,  he  printed  another  edition  of  them  in 
1777,  in  the  usual  order.  This  volume  forms  the  first  part  of  his 
first  edition,  of  which  the  Epistles  and  Revelation,  printed  in  1775, 
are  considered  as  the  second  part.  A  few  copies  were  struck  off 
in  4to.,  which  are  both  scarce  and  dear.  This  edition  is  of  a  very 
convenient  and  portable  size,  and  was  that  principally  used  in  the 
Universities  of  Germany.  Dr.  Hales  prefers  it  to  the  second  edi- 
tion, because  he  thinks  that  Griesbach  was  at  that  time  more  scru- 
pulous of  irmovating  upon  the  text  than  he  afterwards  was. 

The  first  volume  of  the  second  edition  appeared  in  1796,  in  large 
octavo,  with  the  imprint  of  Londini  et  HalcB  Saxonum  in  the  title- 
page  ;  and  the  second  with  that  of  Halce  Saxonum  et  Londini,  on 
account  of  the  expense  of  the  paper  of  the  fine  copies  having  been 
munificently  defrayed  by  his  Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Grafton,  at  that 
time  Chancellor  ot  the  University  of  Cambridge.  These  are  most 
beautiful  books,  and  are  now  only  procurable  at  a  very  high  price, 
though,  through  his  Grace's  liberality,  they  were  originally  sold, 
we  believe,  at  twelve  or  fourteen  shillings  per  volume.  Fifty 
copies  are  said  to  have  been  struck  off  on  large  paper  in  quarto. 
But  the  whole  of  these  two  volumes  was  printed  at  Jena,  under 
Griesbach's  own  eye.  In  addition  to  the  various  readings  exhi 
bited  in  Griesbach's  first  edition,  he  collated  all  the  Latin  Versions 
published  by  Sabatier  and  Blanchini ;  and  corrected  the  mistake 
made  by  Mill,  Bengel,  and  Wetstein,  in  their  quotations  from  the 
oriental  versions.  He  also  inserted  the  principal  readings  collected 
by  Matthaei,  Birch,  and  Alter;  together  with  extracts  fi-om  the  two 
Wolfenb'uttel  manuscripts  collated  by  Knittel,  and  the  readings  of 
the  Sahidic  version,  furnished  by  Woide,  Gcorgi  and  Mlinter.  Of  the 
Armenian  version  a  collation  was  made  for  him  by  M.  Bredenkampf 
of  Bremen :  and  the  Sclavonic  version  was  collated  for  him  by  M. 
Dobrowsky  at  Prague. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  four  Gospels.  To  these  are  pre- 
fixed copious  prolegomena,  exhibiting  a  criticalhistory  of  the  printed 
text,  a  catalogue  of  all  the  manuscripts  from  which  various  read- 
ings are  quoted,  and  an  account  of  the  method  pursued  by 
Griesbach  in  executing  this  second  edition,  together  with  the  prin 
cipal  rules  for  judging  of  various  readings.  The  text  is  printed  in 
two  columns,  the  numbers  of  the  verses  being  placed  in  the  mar- 
gin, below  which  are  the  various  lections. 

The  second  volume  contains  the  remaining  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  preceded  by  an  introduction  or  preface, 
accounting  for  the  delay  of  its  appearance,  and  an  account  of  the 
manuscripts  consulted  for  that  volume.  At  the  end  ate  forty  pages, 
separately  numbered,  consisting  of  a  Diatribe  on  the  disputed 
clause  relative  to  the  three  witnesses  in  1  John  v.  7,  8.,  and  of 
additional  various  readings  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  Saini 
Paul's  Epistles,  with  two  pages  of  corrections.  Griesbach's  second 
edition  was  reprinted  at  London  in  1809,  in  two  elegant  8vo 
volumes ;  one  by  Mr.  CoUingwood  of  Oxford,  and  the  other  by 
Mr.  R.  Taylor ;  the  text  is  printed  in  long  lines,  and  the  notes  in 
columns,  and  Griesbach's  addenda  of  various  readings  are  inserted 
in  their  proper  places.  A  very  few  inaccuracies  have  been  dis 
covered  in  these  insertions,  which  perhaps  could  hardly  be  avoided 
in  a  work  of  such  minuteness.  This  edition,  which  consisted  of 
one  thousand  copies,  having  been  exhausted,  a  secoiid  London 
edition  issued  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  R.  &  A  Taylor,  in  two 
volumes,  8vo.  1818.  It  is  executed  in  the  same  handsome  form  as 
before,  and  possesses  some  advantages  even  over  Griesbach's  own 
second  edition.  In  the  first  place,  the  addenda  of  various  lections 
above  noticed  have  been  newly  collated,  and  inserted  in  their 
various  places  with  great  accuracy.  Secondly,  the  reading  of  Acta 
XX.  28.  in  the  Vatican  manuscript  (which  Griesbach  could  not 
give,  in  consequence  of  Professor  Birch,  who  collated  it,  having 
lost  or  mislaid  his  memorandum  of  that  particular  text)  is  herd 
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printed  from  a  iranBcript  obtained  by  Mr.  R.  Taylor  from  the 
keepor  of  tlio  Vatican  library.  The  reading  of  the  clause  in  ques- 
tion, in  the  Codex  Vuiicanus  is  thus  determined  to  be  conformable 
to  the  lection  of  the  Textiis  Keceplus,  viz.  t...  Ky.x>.„r,xv  tcu  Wiou, 
the  ChuTch  of  God.  And,  lastly,  as  Griesbach,  in  his  Leipsic  edi- 
tion of  1805,  preferred  .some  readings  different  from  lho.se  adopted 
in  thai  of  Ilalle,  179C — 1800,  a. Synoptical  Table  is  given  indicating 
Kuch  differences.  Bisliop  Marsh  has  given  a  high  charai^ter  of  the 
labours  of  Ur.  Griesbach,  in  his  Divinity  Lectures,  part  ii.  pp.  41, 
45.  See  some  strictures  on  them  in  Dr.  Ilales's  Treatise  on  Faith 
in  the  Holy  Trinity,  vol.  ii.  pp.  61—04.  In  1830,  Mr.  J.  V,.  Palfrey, 
published  in  I'imo.  at  Boston,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  "The 
New  Teslnment,  in  the  common  version,  conformed  to  Griesbach's 
atandard  Greek  Text."  This  is  a  successful  endeavour  to  exhibit 
to  the  mere  Knglish  reader  the  results  of  Griesbafth's  critical 
labours  on  the  (ireek  Text  of  the  New  Testamem.  The  text  of 
our  authorized  English  version  is  reprinted  without  note  or  com- 
ment; and  the  words  are  in  no  case  altered,  except  where  a  cliange 
in  the  original  (ircek  required  it, — that  is,  in  conformity  to  the 
emendations  of  the  Greek  text  made  by  Dr.  Griesbach.  In  the 
translations  which  the  editor  has  introduced,  to  correspond  with 
the  amended  Greek,  ho  states  that,  "  it  has  been  his  careful  endea- 
vour to  imitate  the  style  of  the  received  version,  and  no  one  has 
been  admitted  without  study  and  consideration."  [I'refaee.  p.  viii.] 
From  an  examination  of  different  jwrta  of  Mr.  Palfrey's  volume, 
the  writer  of  these  pages  is  enabled  to  state  that  he  has  not  observed 
any  departure  from  the  principles  by  which  Mr.  P.  prolcsscs  to 
have  been  guided. 

To  complete  Griesbach's  edition  of  the  New  Testament  there 
should  be  added  the  following  publications : 

1.  Curtc  in  Ilistoriam  Textus  Gneci  Epislolarum  Paulinarum. 
Jenoj ;  1774,  4  to. 

2.  Symbolte  Critica;,  ad  supplendas  et  corrigendas  variaruin 
N.  T.  Lectionum  CoUcctiones.  Accedit  muliorum  N.  T.  Codicum 
Grsecorum  Descriptio  et  Examen.  Ilalaj,  1785,  1793,  2  vols, 
small  8vo. 

3.  f'ominentarius  Criticus  in  Textum  Gra;cum  Novi  Testamrnti. 
I'articula  prima,  Jenro,  1798.     Particula  secunda,  Jens,  1811. 

29.  Novum  Testamentum,  Graece.  Ex  Recensione  Jo.  Jac. 
Griesuackii,  cum  selecta  Lectionis  Varietate.  Lipsiie,  1803 — 
1807.    4  vols,  imperial  4to.  or  folio. 

This  is  a  most  sumptuous  edition  ;  the  text  is  formed  chiefly  on 
that  of  Griesbach's  second  edition,  and  on  that  of  Knapp,  noticed 
below-.  Tho  type  is  large  and  clear;  the  paper  beautiful  and 
glossy  ;  at  the  foot  of  the  page  are  some  select  various  readings  : 
and  each  volume  is  decorated  with  an  exquisitely  engraved 
frontispiece. 

30.  Novum  Testamentum,  Grajce.  Ex  Recensione  Jo.  Jac. 
GniESBACHii,  cum  selecta  Lectionum  Varietate.  Lipsife,  1805, 
182.5,  2vols.  8vo. ;  Cambridge  (New  England),  1809,  2  vols. 
8vo.;  Glasguse,  1817,  ISmo. ;  Philadelphia,  1822,  12mo. ;  Lon- 
dini,  1829,'"l8mo. 

This  edition  contains  the  text,  together  with  a  selection  of  the 
principal  various  readings,  and  an  extract  from  the  Prolegomena 
of  the  second  edition.  It  is  very  neatly  printed,  and  forms  a  valu- 
able manual  for  constant  reference.  This  is  the  edition  now  chiefly 
used  in  the  universities  of  Germany.  The  Anglo-American  edition 
printed  at  Cambridge  is  handsomely  executed  ;  and  the  typography 
of  the  large  paper  copies  is  very  beautiful.  The  reprints  at  Glas- 
gow, Philadelphia,  and  London,  are  also  neatly  executed. 

31.  Novum  Testamentum  Gnece.  Textum  ad  Fidem  Codi- 
cum Versionum  et  Patrum  recensuit,  et  Lectionis  Varietatem 
adjecit  D.  Jo.  Jac.  Griesbach.  Volumen  L,  Quatuor  Evangelia 
complectcns.  Editionem  tertiam  emendatam  et  auctam  curavit 
D.  David  Schulz.     Berolini,  1827.  8vo. 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Griesbach's  revision  of  the  Greek  text  of 
the  New  Testament  having  become  neces.sary,  the  task  of  editing 
it,  with  such  additional  various  readings  as  have  been  discovered 
since  the  date  of  that  distinguislied  critic's  last  labours,  was  con- 
fided to  Dr.  Schulz,  who  has  executed  it  in  the  following  manner: 

In  the  first  place  ho  procured  and  collated  the  various  printed 
books  of  which  Griesbach  had  made  use  in  preparing  his  edition, 
as  well  as  the  various  critical  materials  whicli  the  researches  of 
leanieJ  men  had  discovered  within  the  last  thirty  years;  that  is, 
from  the  dale  of  the  first  volnme  of  his  second  edition,  in  1796. 
Dr.  Schulz  then  proceeded  to  correct  all  the  tv|>ographical  errors  he 
had  detected;  and  he  expunged  a  great  number  of  stops,  especially 
commas,  which  (he  says)  had  been  unnecessarily  introduced  by 
modern  editors,  and  which  in  many  instances  only  tended  to  obscure 
the  sacred  text.  He  has  also  deviated  in  very  many  places  from 
the  received  mode  of  placing  certain  accents,  and  has  made  various 
improvements  in  the  spelling  of  certain  words. 

These  preliminary  steps  having  been  taken,  Dr.  Schulz  collated 
anew  the  princijwil  authorities  cited  by  (Jriesbach,  to  which  he 
could  procure  access,  and  noticed  in  what  respects  they  differed 
from  the  notation  of  former  editors.  He  then  inserted  readings 
(Vom  some  new  manuscripts  and  versions,  which  had  hitherto  been 
either  little  known  or  altogether  neglected.  More  particularly,  he 
Mllated  anew, 

1.  The  Alexandrian  Manuscript  of  tho  New  Testament  edited 


bv  Dr.  Woide,  the  Cambridge  Manuscript  edited  ayt>r.  .ijpling, 
and  tho  Latin  Manuscript  edited  by  Sal)atier  and  Blamhrni;  to 
which  he  added  a  collation  of  llie  celebrated  Codex  V'aticanus  from 
the  [tapers  of  Dr.  Bentlcy,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1799,  in  the  Appendix 
to  Dr.  VVoide's  edition  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  which  was  un- 
known to  Griesbach,  and  which  in  many  instances  differs  from 
Dr.  Birch's  readings  collated  from  the  same  manuscripts. 

2.  Dr.  Barrett's  splendid  fac-simile  of  the  (,'odex  Re.srriptus  of 
part  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  publislied  at  Dublin  in  1801,  and 
here  noted  by  the  letter  Z. 

3.  Tho  entire  collation  of  the  Codex  Cyprius,  made  and  described 
by  Dr.  Augustine  Scliolz,  and  printed  in  pp.  80 — 90  of  his  Curm 
CritictB  ill  Hitloriam  Textus  IV.  Evangclioruin,  but  very  inaccu- 
rately, in  consequence  of  Dr.  S.'s  absence  on  his  biblico-eritical 
travels,  so  that  he  could  not  personally  edit  his  collation  of  the 
Codex  Cyprius.  (Scholzii  Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  |).  .\1.)  The  possessor 
of  Dr.  Sciiulz's  edition  of  the  Greek .Testauicnt  must  therefore 
jilace  no  dependence  upon  tho  readings  of  tlie  Codex  Cyprius,  as 
exhibited  by  him.  Further,  he  has  selected  from  Dr.  Scholz's 
Bihlische-Krilisdic  Raise  (Biblico-eritical  Travels)  the  various  read- 
ings contained  in  certain  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris,  which  he  lia.s  noted  by  the  numbers  240,  241,  212,  243,  and 
244.     To  these  are  added  the  principal  various  readings  from 

4.  The  Codex  Relidigeranus,  containing  a  Latin  Ar.le-IIicrony- 
mian  Version  of  the  four  Gospels,  written  in  the  seventh  or  eighth 
century,  which  the  editor  had  himself  transcribed  in  the  year  1813. 

5.  The  (^)(lc.x  .Mcssanensis  I.  of  the  fburtcenih  or  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, in  quarto,  inspected  by  Muntcr ;  of  which  an  account  is  given 
in  Dr.  Birch's  prolegomena  ad  Varr.  Leclt.  Evv.  p.  xciii.  et  seq. 
This  MS.  is  numbered  237.  by  Dr.  Schulz. 

6.  The  Codex  Syracusanus  in  the  Landolini  Library,  which  was 
also  inspected  by  Dr.  Munler,  and  which  is  described  by  Birch, 
p.  xcvi.  et  seq.    This  is  numbered  238. 

7.  The  Berlin  Manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  of  whirh  a  description  was  published  by  Pappelbaum  in 
1823.     It  is  numbered  239. 

8.  The  Codex  Gronovianus  131.,  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels 
collated  by  Dcrmout  in  his  Collectanea  Criiica  in  Novum  Testa- 
mentum, part  i.   (Lugd.  Bat.  1825):  this  is  numbered  245. 

9.  The  Codex  Mcermannianus,  containing  the  four  Gospels,  Acta 
of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  1  John,  and  a  frag- 
ment of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  also  collated  by  Dermout:  this 
is  nurnber.ed  246. 

10.  The  readings  of  the  Gothic  Version,  froin  Zahn's  correct 
edition  publi.shed  in  1805,  and  the  new  readings  contained  in  the 
fragments  of  this  version  first  published  by  Mai  in  1819,  together 
with  the  fragments  of  the  Sahidic  Version  published  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  Woide's  fiic-simile  of  the  Codex  Alexaiidrinus,  and  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Basmurico-Coptic  Version  edited  by  Engelbreth  in  1811. 

Dr.  Schulz  has  also  enriched  his  edition  with  many  valuable  notes 
relative  to  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Ethiopic  versions,  writ- 
ten by  C.  Benedict  Michaelis,  in  his  own  copy  of  Kuster's  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  now  depo.'iited  in  the  Library  of 
the  Orphan  House  at  Halle.  Further,  Dr.  S.  had  constantly  open 
before  him  the  more  valuable  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  well  as  other  works  which  might  afford  him  any  assistance, 
including  the  editions  of  Stephens,  Mill,  Wetsfein,  Birch,  Matthsei 
(two  editions),  and  Knappe,  and  also  Griesbach's  edition  printed  at 
Leipsic  in  1809,  which  differs  from  his  own  second  edition  in  very 
many  respects;  but  which  exhibits  that  form  and  condition  of  the 
sacred  text  which  in  his  latter  years  and  maturest  judgment 
Dr.  Griesbach  deemed  to  be  true  and  correct.  The  readings 
pecuUar  to  these  later  editions  have  been  diligently  noted. 

The  Symbolffi  Critica;  and  other  works  of  Griesbach  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  column,  together  with  the  critical  publications 
of  Gersdorf,  Bode,  Bcwyer,  Valckenaer,  and  Wassenberg,  were  in 
like  maimer  constantly  at  hand ;  and  in  doubtful  or  more  impor- 
tant cases,  the  best  editions  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  Fathers 
were  consulted. 

The  typographical  execution  of  this  edition  is  much  more  com- 
modious than  that  of  Griesbach's  second  edition.  There,  the  text 
was  printed  in  two  columns,  and  the  notes  were  printed  in  a  mass 
in  long  lines,  with  the  notation  of  chapters  and  verses  in  the  mar- 
gin, which  rendered  it  perplexing  to  the  eye  to  compare  the  various 
readings  therein  contained.  In  Dr.  Schulz's  third  edition  the  text 
is  printed  in  long  lines,  and  the  notes  are  very  distinctly  exhibited 
in  two  columns,  each  note  forming  a  distinct  paragraph.  The  con- 
venience thus  afforded  in  consulting  the  work  is  very  great.  Be- 
sides the  editor's  preface,  and  the  corrected  |)rcface  of  Griesbach 
(which  is  enlarged  in  the  catalogue  of  MSS.),  the  volume  now 
published  contains  the  four  Gospels:  at  the  end  there  are  eighteen 
closely-printed  pages  of  addenda,  which  ought  to  bo  carefully 
transcribed  and  inserted  in  their  proper  places  before  the  l>ook  can 
be  advantageously  consulted:  these  addenda  have  principally  been 
caused  by  the  acquisition  of  many  hundreds  of  various  readings, 
obtained  from  M.  Dermout's  Collectanea  Critica  in  Novum  Testa- 
tamentum  (of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent 
page),  and  which  did  not  come  into  Dr.  Schulz's  possession  imtil 
after  the  present  volume  was  finished.  Such  additions  are  unavoid- 
able in  a  work  embracing  so  many  thousand  minute  references  and 
figures ;  and  every  candid  scholar  will  readily  extend  to  such  a 
laborious  undertaking  as  the  present,  the  liberal  apology  ofiered  by 
Bishop  Marsh  for  Wetstein : — "  "That  mistakes  and  oversights  are 
discoverable  in  the  work,  detracts  not  from  its  general  merits.  Ne 
work  is  without  them  ;  and  least  of  all  can  consummate  ace  uracv 
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De  expected  where  so  many  causes  never  ceased  to  opevato." 
(Bp.  Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures,  part  ii.  p.  23.)  This  edition  is  not 
yet  completed.  The  second  volume  is  to  contain  the  Acts,  Epistles, 
and  Apocalypse.    The  work  is  very  neatly  printed. 

32.  Evangelium  secundum  Matthfeum,  ex  Codice  Rescripto 
in  Bibliotheca  Collegii  SSae.  Trinitatis  juxta  Dublin :  Descrip- 
tum  Opera  et  Studio  Johannes  Bauhett,  S.  T.  P.  Soc.  Sen. 
Trin.  Coll.  Dublin.  Cui  adjungitur  Appendix  Collationem 
Codicis  Montfortiani  complectens.  Dublini :  ^dibus  Academi- 
cis  excudebat  R.  E.  Mercier,  Academiae  Typographus,  1801.  4to. 

The  prolegomena  fill  fifty-two  pages,  and  comprise,  1.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  manuscript  itself,  with  an  account  of  its  age,  and  the 
mode  of  collating  it  adopted  by  the  learned  editor;  and,  2.  An 
elaborate  dissertation  reconciling  the  apparent  discrepancies 
between  the  genealogies  of  Jesus  Christ  as  recorded  by  the 
Evangelists  Matthew  and.  Luke.  The  fragments  of  the  Codex 
Rescriptus  are  then  exhibited  in  sixty-four  fac-simile  plates,  and  are 
also  represented  in  as  many  pages  in  the  common  Greek  small 

8pe.  This  truly  elegant  volume  concludes  with  a  collation  of  the 
odex  Montfortianus  with  Wetstein's  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  occupies  thirty  five  pages.  An  account  of  this  manu- 
script is  given  in  Part  L  of  the  first  volume. 

33.  Novum  Testamentum  Greece.  Recognovit  atque  insig- 
niores  lectionum  varietates  et  argumentorum  notationes  subjecit 
Geo.  Christian.  Knappius.  Hala;,  1797,  8vo. ;  2d  edit.  1813, 
2  vols.  8vo. ;  3d  edit.  1824,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  4th  edit.  1829,  2  vols. 
8vo.;  Londoni,  1824,  2  vols,  in  one,  8vo. 

In  this  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  which  received  the  warm 
approbation  of  Griesbach  in  his  preface  to  the  splendid  edition 
above  noticed,  Dr.  Knappe  has  availed  himself  of  Griesbach's 
labours;  and  has  admitted  into  the  text  not  only  those  readings 
which  the  latter  considered  to  be  of  undoubted  authority,  but  like- 
ivise  some  others  which  Dr.  K.  himself  regarded  as  such,  but  with- 
out distinguishing  either  of  them.  Such  words,  also,  as  it  might  on 
the  same  grounds  be  thought  right  to  exclude  from  the  text,  as  not 
originally  belonging  to  it,  are  here  enclosed  in  brackets,  partly  of 
the  common  kind,  and  partly  formed  on  purpose  for  this  edition. 
The  most  probable  readings  are  marked  with  an  asterisk :  to  all  of 
them  the  word  alii  is  prefixed,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  rest  of  these  lections,  which  in  reality  are  those  in  which  the 
exegetical  student  is  chiefly  interested.  Great  attenticfn  is  paid  to 
typographical  and  grammatical  accuracy,  to  the  accents,  and  to  the 
punctuation,  which  difler  in  this  edition  from  those  of  Leusden,  or 
Gerard  von  Maeslricht,  in  more  than  three  hundred  places.  Very 
useful  summaries  are  likewise  added  under  the  text.  This  valuable 
edition  is  not  common  in  England,  ^he  second  impression,  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes,  in  1813,  is  very  neatly  printed,  and  is  cor- 
rected throughout.  In  editing  it.  Dr.  K.  has  availed  himself  of 
Griesbach's  second  volume,  which  was  not  published  when  his 
first  edition  appeared.  The  third  edition  is  a  neat  reprint  of  the 
econd,  of  which  the  London  edition  is  also  a  reprint.  The  fourth 
edition  is  revised  with  great  care,  and  the  additions  at  the  end  are 
arranged  in  a  more  convenient  form. 

34.  'H  KAINH  AIAGHKH.  The  New  Testament  in  Greek, 
according  to  the  Text  of  Mill  and  Stephens,  and  the  Arrange- 
ment of  Mr.  Reeves's  Bible.  [Edited  by  John  Reevks,  Esq.] 
London,  1803.    8vo. 

This  edition  is  printed  with  singular  neatness. 

35.  Novum  Testamentum  GrjBce,  ex  Recensione  Griesbachii, 
nova  Latina  versione  illustratum,  indice  brevi  praecipute  lectio- 
num et  interpretationum  diversitatis  instructum,  edidit  Henricus 
Augustus  ScHOTT.  Lipsiae,  1805;  editio  secunda,  1811; 
editio  tertia,  1825.    8vo. 

The  text  is  formed  after  that  of  Griesbach  ;  under  it  are  printed 
the  most  important  various  readings,  together  with  very  concise 
notes.  The  Latin  version  in  the  third  edition  professes  to  be  so 
much  corrected,  as  to  be  in  effect  a  new  translation :  many  of  its 
Titerpretations  and  notes,  however,  equally  with  those  in  the 
lecond  edition,  are  in  the  worst  style  of  German  neologism. 

»6.  Novum  Testamentum  Grsce.  Lectiones  Variantes, 
Griesbachii  judicio,  iis  quas  textus  receptus  exhibet  anteponen- 
das  vel  tequiparandas,  adjecit  Josephus  White,  S.  T.  P.  Lin- 
guarum  Heb.  et  Arab,  in  Academia  Oxoniensi  Professor. 
Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano,  1808.  2  vols,  crown  8vo. 

This  is  a  very  neat  and  accurate  edition.  The  Textus  Receptus 
is  adopted  ;  and  Professor  White  has  contrived  to  exhibit  in  a  very 
aitelligible  form— -1.  Those  readings  which  in  Griesbach's  opinion 
ought,  either  certainly  or  probably,  to  be  removed  from  the  received 
text ;  2.  Those  various  readings  which  the  same  editor  judged  either 
preferable  or  equal  to  those  of  the  received  text ;  and,  3.  Those 
additions  which,  on  the  authority  of  manuscripts,  Griesbach  con- 
siders as  fit  to  be  admitted  into  the  text,  "  An  intermediate  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  an  edition  thus  marked,  is  pointed  out  by 
the  learned  editor  at  the  conclusion  of  his  short  preface  ;  viz.  that 
it  may  thus  be  seen  at  once  by  every  one,  how  very  little,  after  all 
the  labours  of  learned  men,  and  the  collation  of  so  many  manu- 
scripts and  versions,  is  liable  to  just  objection  in  the  received  text" 
British  Critic,  vol.  xxxiv.  (O.  S.)  p.  386.J 


37.  Novum  Testamentum  Irrtecum ;  juxta  exemplar  Wet- 
stenii,  Glasguse,  et  J.  J.  Griesbachii,  Halre  impressum  :  accedunl 
Prolegomena  in  Evangelia,  in  Acta,  et  in  Epistolas  ApostoJorum. 
Accurante  Gulielmo  Whitfield  Dakins.  Editio  Stereotypa, 
Londini,  1808,  royal  Svo.  Numerous  suubcquent  editions  are 
in  12mo. 

38.  Novum  Testamentum  Grsecum  et  Latinum,  secundiim 
curam  Leusdenii  et  Griesbachii,  editum  ab  A.  H,  Aittox. 
Lugduni  Batavorum,  1809.  18mo. 

A  neat  impression,  into  the  text  of  which  the  editor  has  intro- 
duced most  of  Griesbach's  emendations. 

39.  Testamentum  Novum  Graece,  ad  fidem  Recensionis 
SchoettgeniansE  ;  addita  ex  Griesbachii  apparatu  Lectionis  varie- 
tate  pra;cipuae.     Upsalae,  1820.    Svo. 

A  reprint  of  Schoettgenius's  text,  which  has  been  notic.tl  -n 
p.  12.  of  this  Appendix,  with  the  addition  of  select  vanoua  read- 
ings from  Griesbach. 

40.  Novum  Testamentum  Graece.  Ad  fidem  optimoruM 
librorum  recensuit  A.  H.  Tittmankus.  Lipsiae,  1820,  ISmo. 
LipsiaB,  1824,  8vo. 

The  text  of  the  edition  in  18mo.  is  a  corrected  one;  that  is,  Pro- 
fessor Tittman  has  inserted  in  it  such  various  readings  as  are  in 
his  judgment  preferable  to  those  commonly  received,  and  which 
iiave  been  approved  by  the  most  eminent  critics ;  and  he  has  printed 
an  index  of  the  altered  passages  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Its 
portability,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  excellence,  is  no  mean  recom- 
mendation of  it  to  students  of  the  New  Testament;  the  Greek 
characters,  though  small,  being  very  distinctly  and  neatly  stereo- 
typed. The  Svo.  edition  of  the  same  text  is  beautifully  stereotyped. 
There  are  copies  of  both  editions  on  fine  paper. 

41.  "H  KAINH  ATA0HKH.  Novum  Testamentum  Manualo 
Glasguae,  ex  Prelo  Academico:  impensis  Rivingtons  et  Cochran, 
Londini,  1821.  32mo. 

This  edition  contains  the  Greek  text  only :  it  follows  the  text  of 
Aitton,  except  in  a  few  instances,  in  which  the  received  readings 
are  supported  by  the  best  authorities,  and  consequently  are  most  to 
be  preferred.  This  edition  is  beautifully  printed  on  the  finest  blue- 
tinted  writing  paper:  it  was  read  six  times,  with  the  utmost  care 
in  passing  through  the  press,  and  will  be  found  to  be  unusua  ly 
accurate.     No  contractions  are  used. 

42.  Novum  Testamentum  Graco-Latinum.  Vulgata  Inter- 
pretatione  Latina  Editionis  Clementis  VIII.  Grseco  Textui  ad 
Editionem  Complutensem  diligentissime  expresso  e  regione 
opposita.  Studio  et  cura  Petri  Aloysii  Ghatz.  Tubingse,  1821, 
1828.    2  tomis,  Svo. 

An  edition  which  is  not  of  very  common  occurrence  in  this 
country.  The  first  part  or  volume  contains  the  four  Gospels  ;  the 
second,  the  remaining  Books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Greek 
text  is  a  reprint  of  that  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  with  the 
exception  of  the  contractions,  and  the  correction  of  some  ortho- 
graphic errors :  opposite  to  this  is  the  Latin  Vulgate  version, 
according  to  the  Clementine  Recension.  At  the  foot  of  each  page 
are  exhibited  various  readings,  from  Robert  Stephens's  third  edition, 
printed  in  1550 ;  from  Matthsei's  critical  edition,  and  from  Gries- 
bach's last  edition.  To  the  labours  of  these  editors  Professor  Gratz 
pays  a  brief  but  high  tribute  of  commendation.  In  order  to  ensure 
correctness,  the  proof  sheets  were  repeatedly  read  by  the  editoi 
and  his  friends.  After  the  editor's  preface,  follow  the  preface  ot 
Jerome  on  the  four  Gospels,  addressed  to  Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome 
and  Pope  Clement  VIII. 's  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Latin  Vul 
gate  Bible  :  together  with  a  synopsis  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  paral- 
lel passages.  The  fine  paper  copies  are  very  beautiful  books :  there 
is  one  in  the  library  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
from  an  examination  of  which  the  preceding  description  is  drawn 
up.  The  frequent  appeals  made  to  the  Complutensian  text,  and  tho 
extreme  rarity  of  that  Polyglott,  concur  to  render  this  edition  by 
Professor  Gratz  an  acceptable  present  to  the  biblical  critic. 

43.  Novum  Testamentum.  Textum  GrsDcum  Griesbachii  et 
Knappii  denuo  recognovit,  Delectu  Varietatum  Lectionis  Testi- 
moniis  confirmatarum,  Adnotatione  cum  Critica  turn  Exegetica 
et  Indicibus  Historico  et  Geographic©,  Vocum  Graecarum  Infre- 
quentiorum  et  Subsidiorum  Criticorum  Exegcticorumque,  in- 
struxit  Joannes  Severinus  Vatf.r,  Theol.  Doct.  et  Prof.  Hal. 
Halis  Saxonum,  1 824.  Svo. 

"Of  the  various  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
of  late  years  have  been  given  to  the  public,  this  is  not  pnly  one 
of  tho  neatest,  but  one  of  the  cheapest ;  it  is,  in  every  respect,  a 
practical  edition,  equally  adapted  to  the  lecture-room  and  to  the 
private  study.  It  will  not,  indeed,  render  unnecessary  the  critical 
labours  of  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  or  Matthffii,  but  it  will  be  a  valua- 
ble substitute  for  them  to  those  students  who  have  not  the  time  or 
the  means  of  purchasing  their  costly  but  valuable  labours.  The 
following  is  the  plan  on  which  Professor  Vater  has  formed  hi* 
edition : 

"  The  text  of  each  book  or  epistle  is  exhibited  in  continuoui 
paragraphs,  with  the  numbers  of  the  chapters  and  verses  in  the 
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margin,   for  the  convenience  of  reference ;   and    in  the  Gospel 
the  parallel    jiassages  are  also  referred  to  in  the   margin.    The 
nunciuaiioii  of  the  text  is  frequently  improved.     Below  the  text 
■re  exhibited,   in  long  lines,  the    principal  various  readings,  di- 
vested  of   CJricsbacli'.s    stenographic    marks,    with    the    authori- 
ties on   which    Ihoy  rest;   and,  Deneaih    them,  in  two  columns, 
are  brief  but  ^atisfiictory  exegeticat  notes  on  passages  which  ur(( 
really  difficult.     Four  indexes  are  subjoined,  viz.  1.  Historical  and 
"Jeograixliifal,  of  ihc  Names  of  Persons  and  I'laccs,  occurring  in 
'iB  New  'I'cstanienl;    2.  Of  the    more  difficult   and    uncommon 
Jreek  words;    3.  Of  llie  Manuscripts  and  other  critical  aids  for 
etermining  various  readings;  and,  4.  Of  I'-xegetical  or  Ex|x)sitory 
lids,  comprising  a  list  of  the   best   commentaries  on   iiarticular 

oooks,  chai)lcrs,  or  verses The   book    is    printed    on    two 

papers — one  inferior,  which  is  bad  enough  ;  the  other  on  a  better 
■ort  of  panor,  which  is  Iwth  easy  to  read  and  pleasant  to  the  eye." 
(Universal  Review,  vol.  ii.  pp.  083,  684.) 

44.  'H  KAINH  AIA0HKH.  Novum  Testamentum  Grtece. 
Tcxtui  ante  Gricsbachium  vulgo  reccpto,  additur  Lectionum 
Varlantium  earum  prajcipuc,  quae  a  Gricsnachio  potiorcs  censen- 
tur, Delectus.     BasiletE,  1825.  2  tomis,  8vo. 

This  very  neat  edition  may  occasionally  be  met  with.  The  text 
is  reprinted  from  an  edition  of  the  Creek  Testament,  edited  at 
Basle  by  Andrew  Birr,  in  1749;  who  added  a  copious  selection  of 
Parallel  Passages.  The  preface  of  tlie  present  edition  is  signed 
with  the  initial  letters  J.  II.  Whoever  the  editor  may  be,  he  has 
in  many  passages  improved  the  punctuation,  as  well  as  the  selec- 
tion ol  i)arallel  texts.  Those  various  readings  of  Griesbach's 
which  aflect  the  sense  are  retained  ;  and  the  editor  has  sometimes 
successfully  vindicated  the  ordinary  tircek  text  against  the  pro- 
posed alterations  of  that  critic.  The  F.pistlo  of  Jude  is  placed 
immediately  after  St.  Peter's  second  Fpisilo,  on  account  of  the 
similarity  of  its  subject.  The  passages  cited  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  exhibited  in  a  very  distinct  form. 

4.").  'H  KAINH  AlAOHKH.  Novum  Testamentum,  curante 
.Fo.  Fr.  BoissoxAi)K.     Parisiis,  1824.  2  tomis,  18mo. 

In  this  beautifully  and  accurately  printed  edition  of  the  Greek 
Text,  Professor  Boissonade  slates  that  he  has  followed  the  best 
copies,  particularly  that  of  Dr.  Griesbach ;  yet  not  so  servilely,  but 
that  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  judgment  of  other  critics,  and 
especially  of  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version.  The  value  of  this  edi- 
tion, considered  as  a  critical  one,  is  much  diminished  by  the  total 
omissioa  of  any  notes,  to  apprize  the  reader  when  the  editor  has 
depai  td  from  the  received  text,  as  also  on  what  authority  he  has 
adopted  particular  readings.  To  specify  two  or  three  instances: — 
On  the  authority  of  Griesbach,  he  omits  the  doxology  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  Matt.  vi.  13.  On  the  same  authority,  in  Acts  xx.  28.  he 
reads  t^v  (//./..■trixv  tcu  Kujuov,  Church  of  the  Lord,  instead  of  tou  0ioi., 
of  Gud,  notwithstanding  this  last  reading  is  supported  by  the  Vati- 
can manuscript.  So  also,  in  1  Tim.  iii.  10.  he  reads  i  loxv.fijii, 
which  (mystery)  was  manifested,  instead  of  i-ii-v,  God.  But  the 
much  disputed  clause  in  1  John  v.  7.  is  printed  as  in  the  Complu- 
tensian  and  other  editions,  without  any  intimation  that  its  genuine- 
ness has  been  denied  ;  although  tliat  clause  is  omitted  in  Gries- 
bach's edition,  and  is  now  generally  considered  to  be  spurious. 

46.  Novum  Testamentum  Grtecc  ct  Latine,  exprcssum  ad 
binas  cditiones  a  Leone  X.  approbatas,  ('omplutensein  silicct 
et  Erasmi  Roterodami.  Addita;  sunt  aliarum  novissimaruin 
Recensionum  Variantes  Lectiones  GrKca*,  una.  cum  Vulgata 
Latina  Editionis  Clementina;,  ad  exemplar  ex  Typographia 
Apostolica  Vaticana  Roma;,  1592,  corrcctis  corrigendis  ex  Indi- 
cibus  Corrcctoriis  ibidem  editis,  nccnon  cum  additis  Lcctionibus 
ex  Vaticanis  Editionibus  Latinis,  de  annis  1.590,  1592,  1593, 
1598,  Variantibus;  adpositisque  locis  parallelis.  8tudio  et  cura 
E.  Lcandri  Vax  Ess.  TubingiD,  1827.  8vo. 

A  very  neatly  printed  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.  The 
revised  texts,  consulted  for  it  by  Dr.  Van  Kss,  are  the  original  Com- 
plutensian,  the  live  editions  of  Erasmus.  Robert  Stephens's  edition, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1540,  with  the  preface  O  mirificam,  &c.  Mat- 
thtei's  second  edition,  published  at  Wittemberg  in  1803 — 1807,  and 
Griesbach's  manual  edition,  iiublished  at  Leipzig  in  1805,  with 
select  various  readings.  The  following  is  the  plan  followed  by 
Dr.  Van  Ess  in  the  Greek  text  of  his  edition : — 

1.  The  text  adopted  is  fund.amentally  that  of  Erasmus's  fifth 
^vlition ;  and  iS  preferably  retained  in  all  those  places  where  the 
revisions  above  enumerated  vary  from  that  edition. 

2.  Where  the  text  of  the  Complutensian  and  Erasmus's  lifih  edi- 
tion agrees  (as  most  frequently  is  the  easel  that  text  alone  is  uni- 
formly adopted. 

3.  Where  these  two  texts  differ,  that  reading  of  one  or  other  of 
them  IS  retained,  which  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  Gri^- 
bach's  text. 

4.  All  the  readings  of  the  five  recensions  above  enumerated, 
which  vary  from  the  text  of  Van  Ess's  edition,  are  placed  in  notes 
at  the  foot  of  the  page  :  and  where  no  various  reading  is  specified, 
the  texts  of  the  several  editions  uniformly  agree. 

The  Latin  text  of  the  Vulgate  is  printed  opposite  to  the  Greek, 
on  each  page,  according  to  the  edition  printed  at  the  Vatican  press, 
at  Rome,  in  1592,  with  the  requisite  corrections  from  the  Roman 
'  Index  Correclorius."  References  to  parallel  passages  are  added 
ai  the  notes,  together  with  the  various  readings  from  the  editions 
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of  the  Latin  Vulgate  printed  at  the  same  press  in  the  yeara  15*)0 
1592,  1593,  and  1598. 

The  ordmary  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses  are  retained  ;  but 
there  are  no  summaries  or  tables  of  contents. 

47.  'H  KAINH  AIA0HKH.  Novum  Testamentum.  Accfr 
dunt  Parallela  8.  Scriptura;  Loca,  necnon  Vetus  Capitulorum 
Notalio,  et  Canones  Euscbii.  Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Claren- 
doniano,  1828;  Editio  altera,  1830;  royal  18mo. 

For  this  very  commodious  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  junio. 
bibli<:al  students  (for  whose  u.se  it  is  especially  designed)  are 
indebted  to  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  Llovd,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
The  plan  of  it  is  as  follows  : — 

The  text,  which  is  that  of  Dr.  Mill,  is  printed  in  paragraphs, 
with  the  division  into  sections,  and  the  punctuation  of  John  Albert 
Bengel :  the  numbers  of  the  chapters  and  ver.«e.s  are  jilaced  in  the 
margin  on  the  left  of  each  page,  in  which  are  inserted  the  /:?it>.=eia 
or  chapters  found  in  ancient  manuscripts,  of  which  an  account  is 
civ?n  in  Part  I.  p.  214.  of  the  first  volume.  These  are  printed  from 
Kusler's  edition  of  the  (ireek  Testament,  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  may  wish  to  consult  manuscripts  for  particular  passages 
of  the  New  TesUiment.  In  the  other  margin  there  are  printed 
select  but  highly  valuable  Parallel  References  to  Scripture,  accord- 
ing to  the  edition  of  Courcclles  (or  Curcellffius).  The  Epistle  to 
Car[)iaiuis  and  the  canons  of  Eusebius  (of  which  an  account  is 
given  in  the  first  volume)  are  prefixed,  for  the  purinwe  of  enabling 
any  one  who  may  be  so  disposed,  to  comjiile  for  himself  a  harmony 
of  the  four  Gospels 

48.  'H  KAINH  A1A0HKH.  Novum  Testamentum  Grace, 
secundum  cditiones  probatissimas ;  expressum  cum  Aria;  Montani 
Inlerprctatione  Latina.  Curante  Carolo  Christiano  Lectsch. 
LipsiiE,  1828.  Svo. 

A  neat  reprint  of  the  Greek  text  after  that  of  Dr.  Knappe's  criti- 
cal editions,  with  the  Latin  version  of  Arias  Montanus,  which 
from  its  general  fidelity  is  held  in  high  estimation  by  Protestants 
and  Romanists.  The  Greek  text  and  the  Latin  translation  are 
printed  in  columns  on  each  page:  the  ordinary  divisions  of  chap- 
ters and  verses  arc  retained. 

49.  Novum  Testamentum  Grmce.  Londini,  impensis  G. 
Pickering,  1828,  48mo. 

This  is  the  first  Greek  Testament  printed  in  England  with  dia- 
mond tj'pe ;  and  it  is  also  the  smallest  in  point  of  size  which  has 
ever  been  printed.  The  matrices,  from  which  the  types  were  cast, 
were  cut  by  Mr.  Caslon.  The  text  is  slated  to  be  copied  exactly 
from  the  Elzevir  edition  of  162'! :  and,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
greater  correctness,  every  proof  sheet  was  critically  examined 
KiGiiT  times.  There  is  a  frontispiece,  engraved  on  steel,  repre- 
senting the  Last  Supper,  after  the  celebrated  picture  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci. 

50.  "H  KAIN'H  AIAGHKH.  Novum  Testamentum  ad  Exem- 
plar Miiiianum,  cum  emeudationibus  et  lectionibus  Griesbachii, 
prxcipuis  vocibus  cllipticis,  thcmatibus  omnium  vocum  difficili- 
orum,  atque  locis  scriptura;  parallelis :  studio  et  laborc  Gulielmi 
GaEEXFiELn.     Londini,  1829.  48mo. 

The  Greek  text  of  this  beautifully  executed  pocket-edition  of  the 
New  Testament  is  printed  after  Dr.  Mill's  edition  (No.  10.  p.  qoO- 
supra)  in  columns,  and  with  the  usual  divisions  of  chapters  and 
verses.  The  critical  emendations  and  various  readings  include  the 
principal  of  these  in  firiesbach's  edition  of  1805  (.No.  30.  p.  11. 
supra).  These  emendations  and  readings,  together  with  the  themes 
of  the  more  difficult  wonls,  and  a  selection  of  really  parallel  pas- 
sages, are  all  clearly  exhibited  in  a  column  in  the  centre  of  each 
page.  Such  of  Griesbach's  various  readings  as  could  not  be  in- 
serted in  the  central  column  are  printed  in  an  appendix.  Two 
neat  miniature  maps,^-onc  of  Palestine,  and  another  illustrating 
St.  Paul's  Travels,  increase  the  utility  of  this  \ery  j  or/aUe  manual 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament ;  as  a  coiiipaiiion  to  which.  Mr. 
Greenfield  published,  in  1829,  "The  Polyinicrian  Lexicon  to  the 
New  Testament,"  also  in  48mo.  "  Elegance  and  accuracy  of  typo- 
graphical execution,  and  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  volume, 
which  renders  it  a  curiosity,  are  but  the  least  of  its  recommenda- 
tions. The  work  does  the  highest  honour  to  the  editor's  fidelity, 
comjietent  learning,  and  sound  judgment."  (Eclectic  Review. 
February,  1832.  vol.  vii.  p.  lOO.^ 

51.  'H  KAINH  AlAOHKH,  sive  Novum  Testametitum  GriEcc; 
cui  subjicitur  Selectio  copiosa  Lectionum  Varlantium  Emen- 
dationumque  Griesbachii  pra;cipuarum,  necnon  quamplurimsB 
Voces  Ellipticte;  accurante  Gulielmo  Dvncax.  Edinburgi, 
18.30.    12nio. 

A  new  and  creatly  improved  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
first  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1811  by  Mr.  Adam  Dicki.nson, 
with  a  small  selection  of  various  readii^^s,  for  the  use  of  the  senioi 
classes  in  schools.  It  was  stereotyped  in  1817.  and  was  subse- 
quently often  reprinted.  The  text  is,  for  the  most  part,  that  of  Dr. 
Mill :  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  are  printed  the  principal  elliptical 
words,  collected  from  the  publications  of  Bos,  Leisner,  and  other 
eminent  critics.  In  the  text  all  the  words  and  passages,  absolutely 
rejected  by  Griesbach  as  spurious,  are  pointed  out  by  enclosing 
them  within  brackets.  The  editor  (Mr.  Duncan)  has  aimexed  a  co- 
pious selection  of  the  most  important  of  Griesbach's  various  read- 
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mgs  and  emendations,  which  appears  to  have  been  made  with 
ccreat  care.     The  typographical  execution  is  very  neat. 

52.  Novum  Testamentum  Grajce.  Textum  ad  fidem  Testium 
Criticorum  rcceiisuit,  Lcctionum  Familias  subjecit,  e  Graecis 
Codicibus  Manuscriptis  qui  in  EuropiB  et  Asise  Bibliothecis 
Teperiuntur  fere  omnibus,  e  Vcrsionibus  Antiquis,  Conciliis, 
Sanctis  Patribus  et  Scriptoribus  Ecclesiasticis  quibuscunq\;c,  vol 
primo  vel  iterum  coUatis,  Copias  Criticas  addidit,  atque  Condi- 
tionem  horum  Testium  Criticorum,  Historiamquc  Tcxtiis  Noyi 
Testamenti  in  Prolegoinenis  fusius  exposuit,  prxterea  Synaxaria 
Codicum  K.  M.  2G2.  274.  typis  exscribcnda  curavit  Dr.  J.  Mar- 
tinus  Augustinus  Sciiolz.     Vol.  I.     Lipsice,  1830.  4to. 

The  preceding  copious  title-page  of  this  beautifully  executed 
work  will  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
learned  editor,  Dr.  J.  Martin  Scholz,  who  devoted  twelve  years  of 
incessant  labour  to  his  arduous  undertaking.  In  order  to  obtain 
materials,  he  visited  in  person  the  libraries  of  Paris,  Vienna,  Land- 
shut,  Munich,  Berlin,  Treves,  London,  Geneva,  Turin,  Florence, 
Venice,  Parma,  Rome,  Naples,  of  (he  Greek  monasteries  at  Jerusa- 
lem, oi'  St.  Saba,  and  the  Isle  of  Patmos;  and  collated,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament 
which  arc  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  just  enumerated  (in  Greek, 
Latin,  Arabic,  &c.),  comparing  them  with  the  text  of  Griesbach. 
He  also  professes  to  have  examined  anew  most  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, as  well  as  the  passages  cited  from  the  New  Testament  in 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  cf  suc- 
ceeding ecclesiastical  authors,  and  in  the  acts  of  councils.  In 
addition  to  all  which  sources,  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  printed 
collations  of  preceding  critical  editors  of  the  Greek  Testanient. 

The  Prolegomena,  which  fill  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
pages,  contain  a  critical  history  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
together  witli  a  copious  history  and  critical  estimate  of  all  the 
sources  of  various  readings  consulted  by  Professor  Scholz,  distin- 
guishing tlie  RISS.  collated  by  otliers  from  those  which  he  had 
himself  collated  for  the  first  time,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  These 
MSS.  form  a  total  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-four;  of  which  nimi- 
ber  tliree  liundred  and  forty-three  were  collated  by  his  predeces- 
sors in  this  department  of  sacred  literature, — 286  of  various  portions 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  57  evangelisteria  or  lesson-books  ex- 
tracted from  the  four  Gospels;  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-one 
were  for  the  fa-st  time  collated  by  Dr.  Scholz  himself,  viz.  210  MSS. 
of  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  121  evangelisteria.  Of  the 
theory  of  recensions  adopted  by  Dr.  S.  in  his  Prolegomena  and  in 
his  Biblico-Crit'cal  Travels,  and  of  the  two  classes  of  instruments 
or  documents  to  which  he  refers  all  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, an  account  is  given  in  Part  I.  pp.  209 — 212.  of  the  first 
vohime. 

To  the  Prolegomena  succeed  the  four  Gospels,  which  fill  four 
hundred  and  filiy-two  pages,  separately  numbered.  The  text, 
which  is  generally  that  called  Ilie  texlus  receptus,  is  judiciously 
printed  in  paragraphs,  with  the  numbers  of  chapters  and  verses 
placed  in  the  side  margin:  not  a  word  is  altered  without  the  sup- 

Eort  of  the  most  decisive  critical  testimonies.  In  the  inner  margin 
elow  the  text  are  placed  the  families  of  readings,  as  Dr.  Scholz 
terms  them;  that  is,  the  general  readings  found  in  the  two  great 
classes  of  manuscripts,  viz.  the  Constantinopolitan,  and  the  Alex- 
andrine :  and  beneath  these,  in  the  outer  margin,  are  given  the 
moi«i  detailed  specifications,  which  are  very  clearly  and  commo- 
diousiy  disposed  of  in  two  columns^  and  in  the  following  order,  viz. 

1.  Manuscripts  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  which  are  written  in  un- 
cial or  capital  letters:  these  are  designated  by  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  from  A  to  Z,  and  by  the  two  Greek  letters  r  and  A ; 

2.  Manuscripts  written  in  cursive  or  ordinary  Greek  characters; 

3.  Evangelisteria.  The  references  to  these  two  classes  of  manu- 
scripts are  by  Arabic  figiu-es;  4.  The  readings  found  in  the  several 
ancient  versions;  and  5.  The  quotations  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  fathers  and  other  ecclesiastical  authors  and  in  the  acts  of 
councils. 

Dr.  Scholz  is  proceeding  in  the  second  volume  of  his  most  valua- 
ble work  with  all  the  ilespatch  practicable,  considering  the  minute 
and  various  objects  which  necessarily  demand  his  attention.  It  is 
expected  to  appear  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  or  early  in 
1835. 

53.  Novum  Tcstamentum  Greece,  nova  Versione  Latina 
donatum,  ad  o[)timas  recensiones  expressum,  selectis  Variis  Lec- 
tionibus  perpetuaque  singularum  Hbrorum  argumento  instructum 
(addita  IIL  Pauli  ad  Corinthios  Epistola),  edidit  M.  Fred.  Aug. 
Adolph  Naeiie.     Lipsise,  1831.  8vo. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  Greek  text  of  this  edition.  Dr.  Naebe 
"  has  chiefly  followed  the  version  of  Griesbach,  consulting,  how- 
ever, the  critical  labours  of  Drs.  Scludz  and  Scholz,  and  availing 
tiimself  of  not  a  few  of  the  emendations  proposed  by  Knappe, 
Schott,  Vater,  and  Titlmann.  He  has  also  carefully  corrected  the 
punctuation  throughout.  In  framing  his  Latin  version,  the  editor 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  critical  and  exogetical  com- 
mentaries and  treatises  of  Grotius,  Wetstein,  Noesselt,  Keil,  Rosen- 
miiller,  Kuinoel,  Paulus,  Pott,  Borgcr,  Heinrichs,  Tittmann,  Tho- 
.uck,  Winer,  Bretschneider,  Fritsche,  and  many  others,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Initin  versions  of  Castellio,  Reichard,  Schott,  Thale- 
nann,  and  Ja'pis.    His  version,"  [therefore,  is  an  eclectic  one:  it] 

m  accurate,  corepicuous,  and  concise;  and  though  it  pretends 


not  to  elegance  of  Latinity,  it  is  nowlicrc  barbarous  or  uncouth 
The  principal  various  readings  only  arc  given,  which  ari;  best 
supported  by  critical  testimonies;  and  llic  brief  summaries  of  ecu 
tents  in  the  several  chapters  will  be  ibund  a  convenient  aid  to  the 
student.  In  compiling  them,  M.  Naebe  has  followed,  sometimes 
Fritsche,  sometimes  Knappe,  sometimes  Jaspis,  sometimes  Eich- 
horn,  and  sometimes  Hug,  according  as  one  or  other  of  these  cri- 
tics appear  to  have  treated  the  several  subjects  with  the  greatest 
accuracy.  The  third  epistle  of  Paul  to  ilio  Corinthians,  which  is 
here  given  in  La  Croze's  Latin  version  from  the  Armenian  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament,  is  confessedly  apocryphal,  and  of  no 
use  whatever  to  the  biblical  student."  (Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 
vol.  viii.  p.  497.) 

54.  Novum  Tcstamentum  Griece,  ex  recensione  Caroli  Lach 
MANjfi.     Berolini,  1831.  12mo. 

The  editor  of  this  impression  of  the  Greek  Testament  slates  thai 
he  has  framed  it  upon  the  principles  developed  in  his  work  enti 
tied  "  Theologische  Sludieyi  tind  Kritiken"  (pp.  817 — 845.),  pub 
lished  in  1830,  which  the  writer  of  these  pages  has  never  seen 
It  may  therefore  suffice  to  state,  that  M.  Lachinann  professes  thai 
he  has  in  no  instance  followed  his  own  judgment,  but  that  he  has 
restored  the  text  as  it  was  received  by  the  Oriental  Church  in  the 
first  four  centuries;  and  further,  that  wherever  he  couid,  he  has 
given  a  preference  to  those  readings  which  could  be  supported  by 
the  consent  of  the  Italians  and  Airicans.  Wherever  there  was  a 
discrepancy  between  all  the  authorities,  he  has  indicated  it  partly 
in  brackets,  and  partly  in  the  margin.  The  Apostolic  Epistles  are 
given  in  a  dififerent  order  from  that  which  is  found  in  every  other 
edition.  After  the  Acts  come  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles:  these 
are  followed  by  those  written  by  St.  Paul,  in  ilie  following  order, 
viz.  Romans,  1  and  2 Corinthians,  Galatians,  Kphesians,  Philippians, 
Colossians,  1  and  2  Thessalonians,  Hebrews,  1  and  2  Timothy, 
Titus;  the  Apocalypse  terminates  the  volume.  At  the  end  there 
are  forty-three  pages  containing  the  readings  of  the  Textus  Recep- 
tus, which  Lachmann  had  rejected  from  the  text.  The  type  of  this 
edition  is  very  neat,  but  the  paper  is  of  very  inferior  qualitj'. 

55.  'H  KAINH  AIA0HKH.  The  New  Testament;  with  Eng- 
lish Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory.  [By  he 
Rev.  E.  Valpt,  B.D.]  A  New  Edition,  London,  1831  3 
vols.  8vo. 

The  former  edition  of  this  Greek  Testament  appeared  in  li26, 
and  in  this  new  edition  the  work  is  greatly  improved.  The  text 
is  that  of  the  editio  princeps,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  exhibited  the 
principal  various  readings;  and  below  these  arc  placed  copious 
critical,  philological,  and  explanatorv  notes,  in  English,  selected 
with  groat  care  from  Raphelius,  Kypke,  Palairet,  Schleusner, 
RosenmuUer,  and  other  distinguished  foreign  critics.  Ample  use 
has  been  made  of  the  late  much-respected  Bishop  Middleton's 
admirable  Treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,  an  ab 
stract  of  which  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume.  Verbal  criticism  is 
also  introduced,  together  with  observations  on  the  Greek  Idiom 
from  Vigerus,  on  the  Ellipses  from  Bos,  and  on  the  Particles  from 
Hoogeveen.  As  the  notes  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  are  full 
and  copious,  there  was  less  necessity  in  many  instances,  especially 
in  the  parallel  passages,  for  the  same  extended  mode  of  illustra- 
tion; but  a  frequent  reference  is  made  from  one  to  the  ether;  and 
thus  the  student  is  induced  to  consult  and  to  compare  the  whole 
body  of  annotations,  and  is  further  enabled  to  fix  more  durably  on 
his  mind  the  result  and  fruit  of  his  industry  and  research.  Tw« 
well-executed  Maps  of  Judaea,  adapted  to  the  Gospel  History  and 
of  the  Travels  of  the  Apostles  (both  copied  by  permission  from  the 
Maps  illustrating  this  work),  with  Greek  and  English  Indexes 
contribute  to  enhance  the  utility  of  this  edition. 

56.  'H  KAINH  AIA0HKH.  The  Greek  Testament;  with 
English  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Burton,  D.D.  Oxford, 
1831.  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  text  of  Bishop  Lloyd's  editions,  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1828 
and  1830,  is  adopted  in  this  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.  The 
divisions  oi"  chapters  and  verses  are  thrown  into  the  margin,  in 
which  Dr.  Burton  has  printed  the  parallel  references  of  Curcellseus 
after  a  very  careful  revision  of  them,  which  enabled  him  to  deteci 
numerous  errors.  These  corrected  marginal  references  are  very 
valuable,  not  only  as  ])ointing  out  the  parallel  passages  in  the  foul 
Gospels,  but  also  as  frequently  saving  the  irisertiorl  of  a  note,  wher« 
a  quotation  is  made  from  the  Old  Testament,  which  does  not  r» 
quire  any  further  illustration.  Below  the  text  are  placed  the  notes, 
which  (the  editor  states)  "are  calculated  for  those  persons  who  are 
not  reading  the  Greek  Testament  for  the  first  time,  but  who  as  yet 
have  little  acquaintance  with  the  labours  of  critical  commenta- 
*toi-s."  (Pref  p.  iii.)  They  are  partly  explanatory  and  philological, 
and  partly  critical  on  the  various  readings  occurring  in  the  New 
Testament.  In  preparing  these  critical  notes.  Dr.  Burton  examined 
for  himself,  with  no  small  labour  and  attention,  the  copious  mate- 
rials which  had  been  collected  by  Griesbach;  and,  after  weighmg 
the  evidence  adduced  by  him  in  favour  of  any  particular  reading, 
Dr.  B.  noted  down  all  the  variations  from  the  received  text,  whien 
seem  to  have  a  majority  of  documenis  in  their  favour.  The  most 
remarkable  variations  are  simply  stated  in  the  notes :  but,  in  hun- 
dreds of  instances,  where  the  difference  consists  in  the  collocation 
of  words  in  the  addition  or  the  omission  of  the  article,  the  substi 
tution  of  J»  for  x*i,  &c.  &c.  Dr.  Burton  has  not  thought  it  neceBBO-T 
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10    Tiftrilion  tlir  variation.     In  all  ilie  cases  which  he  has  noticed, 
(he  various  reading  is  probably  that  which  ought  to  be  admitted 
'illo  the  text.     Th(!  dates,  which  he  has  followed  in  the  Acts  of 
he  Apostles  anti  in  arranging  the  apostolic  epistles,  difler  from 
hose  commonly  adopted.     Dr.  B.  has  slated  his  reasons  for  prefer- 
in^  ihis  chronological  scheme  in  "  An  Attempt  to  ascertain  the 
I'lironology  of  the  AcLs  of  the  Apostles  and  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles" 
.London,  1830,  8v().),  lo  which  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred. 
'I'wo  very  usoiiil  in<lcxcs  terminate  this  edition  of  the  (ireck  Tes- 
tament, viz.  1.  A  li,st  of  the  most  remarkable  Greek  terms  explained 
in  the  notes;  and,  2.  An  index  of  facts  and  proper  names.     The 
iy|K)graphical  execution  of  this  edition  is  singularly  beautiful  and 
Hccuraie 

.57.  'H  KAINU  AlAeHKH.  The  Greek  Testament;  with 
RngliKli  notes,  critical,  philological,  and  cxegctical.  By  the 
Rev.  S.  T.  Bi-coMFiKLii,  D.D.  Cambridge  and  London,  18,32. 
2  vols.  Svo. 

Of  Ihis  Kdilion  the  Ten  is  a  new  Recension,  formed  most  care- 
fully on  the  l)asis  ol'  that  of  Siepheiis,  adopted  by  Dr.  Mill,  from 
which  there  is  no  deviaiioii  iiu!  on  the  fullest  evidence;  such 
alterations  only  having  been  introduced,  as  rest  on  the  united 
autliority  of  MSS.  Versions,  Fathers,  and  early  printed  editions; 
and  which  have  been  adopted  in  one  or  more  of  the  critical  edi- 
tions of  Wetslein,  Criesbach,  Mallha;i,  and  Scliolz.  Nothing  has 
beiM)  omilled  vviiich  is  found  in  the  Slephanic  text;  such  words 
ordy  as  ari',  bv  the  almost  universal  consent  of  editors  and  critics, 
ri^a;:irded  as  interpolations  being  placed  within  distinctly  marked 
hnickeis,  more  or  less  inclusive  according  lo  the  degree  of  suspi- 
cion attached  to  the  words.  Nothinir  has  been  inserted  but  on  the 
sinie  vveiglity  authority ;  and  even  lliose  words  are  indicated  as 
insertions  by  being  printed  in  smaller  characters.  All  altered 
r.'tidinu's  (which  are  comparatively  few,  and  generally  found  in 
liie  invaluable  Editio  Princeps)  have  asterisks  prefixeil,  the  com- 
mon readings  being  indicated  in  l!ie  Notes.  And  such  readings  as, 
ihoiiuh  left  initouched,  are  generally  thought  lo  need  alteration, 
have  an  obelisk  prefixed.  In  all  cases  the  reasons  for  any  devia- 
tion from  the  Slephanic,  or  common  text,  are  given.  Thus,  the 
reader  possesses  the  advantage  of  having  both  texts  placed  before 
him.  ihe  common  text  and  the  corrected  text,  constituting,  it  is 
conceived,  ihe  true  Greek  Vulgate.  The  pimctuation  has  been 
most  carefully  corrected  and  adjusted,  after  a  comparison  of  all 
the  best  editions.  To  each  verse  is  subjoined,  in  the  o(//cr  margin, 
a  select  body  of  parallel  references  from  Curcellaius's  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  inner  margin  being  appropriated  to  the 
numbers  of  chapters  and  verses.  The  citations  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  the  words  of  any  speaker,  are  clearly  indicated  by  a 
peculiar  mode  of  printing.  Under  the  text  are  copious  notes  (mostly 
original,  but  partially  derived,  wiih  acknowledgment,  from  the 
best  commentators  ancient  and  moder!i)  comprising  whatever 
respects  the  interpretation,  or  tends  to  establish  the  grammatical 
sense.  In  these  the  editor  has  endeavoured  to  unite  comprehen- 
siveness with  brevity,  so  as  to  form  one  consistent  body,  in  epitome, 
of  exegelical  and  philological  annotation,  of  which  the  matter 
(verv  cardiilly  digested)  is,  in  its  general  character,  elementary, 
and  introductory  lo  the  larger  Cammenlaries,  especially  Dr.  Bloom- 
.Icld's  Kecensio  Synoptica  Novi  Testamenii,  noticed  in  a  suljse- 
quent  page  of  this  appendix  :  and  it  furthersvsicniatically  indicates 
the  interpretation  of  conlroverled  passages;  being  especially  adapt- 
ed to  the  use  of  academical  students,  and  candidates  for  the  sacred 
office,  though  intended  also  as  a  manual  edition  for  theological 
readers  in  general. 

Of  Ihe  three  preceding  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  the  fol- 
lowing just  and  comparative  characters  have  been  given  in  an 
ably-conducted  journal.  "  Dr.  Bloo.mfield's  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  is  the  most  valuable  that  has  yet  been  issued  from  the 
press  in  this  country.  We  say  this  without  disparaging  the  merit 
and  usefulness  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors.  Dr.  Burto.v's 
edition  not  only  strongly  recommends  itself  by  the  singular  beauty 
of  Ihe  typography,  but  the  weight  of  his  critical  authority  in 
respect  to  the  varied  lections  which  he  has  noted,  impart  to  it  a 
substantial  and  independent  value  ;  although,  in  other  respects,  we 
must  confess  the  notes  have  greatly  disappointed  us.  Mr.  Valpy's 
edition,  in  point  of  general  utility,  rnay  compete  with  Dr.  Bloora- 
tield's."  *****  "  It  is  rather  an  invidious  task  lo  adjudicate  the 
comparative  claims  of  competitors ;  but  we  may  perhaps  recom- 
mend .Mr.  Valpy's  and  Dr.  Burton's  editions  as  ihe  more  suitable 
for  those  who  have  as  yet  liltle  acquaintance  with  critical  com- 
nientui  )rs,  for  the  upper  classes  of  schools,  and  for  persons  wishing 
to  lamliarize  themselves  with  the  sacred  oracles  in  iheir  genuine 
lijrm,  \\  ilhout  embarrassing  iheir  minds  with  the  details  of  criti- 
cism. Dr.  Bloomlields  edition,  though  less  suitable  iitr  the  novice, 
will  be  invaluable  to  all  whose  profession  requires,  or  whose  lei- 
sure Bilniits  of  a  more  critical  study  of  the  Sacred  Writings."  (Eclec- 
tic Rev  irw,  December   1832,  pp.  473,  474.  492.; 

58.  Novum  Testaiaentum  Gra;ce  ad  optimorum  librorum 
fidcm  rccensuit  Antonius  J.\umaxx.  Cum  .select!  Lectionum 
Varietate.     Monachii    1832.  Svo. 

This  is  profiessedly  a  manual  edition  for  the  use  of  such  students 
111  the  Universities  of  Germany  as  are  unable  lo  procure  the  larger 
rnd  more  expensive  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
^xt  is  for  the  most  part  taken  from  Tittmann's  edition  (No.  40.  p. 
16.  supra.)  Various  readings  are  selected  from  the  editions  of 
Ciriesl>ach,  Matthtei,  Gratz  and  Knappe.  .A.s  might  be  eipected 
VoT.,  n  3  T 


from  a  Romanist,  the  editor  has  bet-  guided  very  materially  by  the 
authority  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  version.  A  tabular  harmony  of  the 
four  (jospels  is  prefixed  :  and  the  volume,  whicii  is  very  neatly 
printed,  concludes  with  an  index  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  for 
every  Sunday  and  festival  of  the  Romish  Church. 

59.  Novum  Testamentum  Greece  et  Latine.  Ex  Recensione 
Knappiana,  adjcctis  variis  et  Griesltachii  ct  Lachmanni  lectioni- 
bus,  cdidit  Adolphus  Goeschen.     LipsiiE,  1832.  Svo. 

This  also  is  a  manual  edition  for  the  use  of  (ierinan  biblical 
students.  The  text  is  taken  from  Knappe's  edition;  and  below  it 
are  the  princii)al  various  readings  adopted  by  Gricsbach  and  Lacli- 
mann.  The  Latin  version,  which  is  placed  below  them,  is  close 
and  faithful.  The  divisions  of  chapters  are  retained,  but  the  num- 
bers of  ihe  verses  are  given  in  the  margin  ;  and  to  each  cliupter  is 
prcfixe<l  a  copious  summary  of  its  contents.  A  chronological  table 
terminates  this  convenient,  cheap,  and  beautifully  prinied  edition 
of  the  Now  Testament. 


SECTION    IV. 

POLTOLOTT    BIBLES,  OH  EniTIONS    OF  THE    OLD    A3«n    XEW   TES- 
TAMEKT9  WITH  TEKRIOXS    IIT    SKVERAL  LAITOUAOEfi. 

The  honour  of  having  projected  the  first  plan  of  a  Polyglott 
Bible  is  due  to  the  illustrious  printer,  Aldus  Manutils  the 
elder  ;  but  of  this  projected  work  only  one  page  was  printed  ■ 
it  contains  the  first  fifteen  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis  in  collateral  columns  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin. 
The  typographical  execution  is  admirable  :  M.  Renouard  has 
given  a  fac-simile  of  it  in  the  second  edition  of  his  excellent 
work  on  the  productions  of  the  Aldine  Press."  A  copy  of  this 
s|)ecimen  page  (perhaps  the  only  one  that  is  extant)  is  preserved 
among  the    manuscripts    in   the    Royal   Library  at  Paris.   No. 

MMM.I.XI  v. 

In  1.516  there  was  printed  at  Genoa,  by  Peter  Paul  Porru> 
(in  ..Edibus  Nicolai  Justiniani  Pauli)  the  Pcntaiflott  Psalter 
of  Augu.stin  Justiniani  Bi.shop  of  Nebo.  It  was  in  Hebrew. 
Arabic,  Chaldee,  and  Greek,  with  the  Latin  Version.  Glosses, 
and  Scholia.  In  1518  John  Potken  published  the  Psalter  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Ethiopic,  at  Cologne.  But  the  first 
Polyglott  edition  of  the  entire  Hebrew  Bible  was  that  printed  at 
Alcala  in  Spain,  viz. 

1.  Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta,  complcctentia  Vetus  Testamentum. 
Hebraico,  Graeco,  et  Latino  Idiomate ;  Novum  Testamentum 
Graecum  etLatinum  ;  et  Vocabularum  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum 
Veteris  Testamenti,  cum  GrainmaticA  Hebraica,  ncc  non  Dic- 
tionario  Grseco;  Studio,  Opera,  et  Impensis  Cardinalis  Francisc: 
XiMEXES  de  Cisneros.  Industria  Arnaldi  Gulielmi  de  Brocaric 
artis  impressorie  magistri.  Conipluti,  1514,  1515,  1517,  G  vols 
folio. 

The  printing  of  this  splendid  and  celebrated  work,  usually  called 
the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  was  commenced  in  1502;  though  com 
pleted  in  1517,  it  was  not  published  until  1522,  and  it  cost  the  muni- 
licent  cardinal  Ximenes  50,000  ducats.  The  editors  were  yEliu* 
Antonius  Nebrissensis,  Demetrius  Diicas,  Ferdinandus.  Pincianus. 
Lopez  de  Stunica,  Alfonsus  de  Zamora,  Paulus  C  ronelliis,  and 
Johannes  de  Vergera,  a  physician  of  Alcala  orComplritiim.  Thelaul 
three  were  converted  Jews.  This  Polyglott  is  usually  divided  inlosix 
volumes.  The  first  four  comprise  the  Old  Testament,  with  the 
Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek  in  three  distinct  columns,  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  with  a  Latin  interpre- 
tation; and  the  margin  is  filled  with  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  nidicals 
The  fifth  volume  contains  the  Greek  Testament,  with  the  Vulgate 
Latin  version  in  a  parallel  column;  in  the  margin  there  is  a  kind 
of  concordance,  referring  to  similar  passages  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  And  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  there  are,  1.  A  single 
leaf  containing  some  Greek  and  Latin  verses ;  2.  Iiiterprrtatioiie* 
Hebra'orum,  Chaldaorum,  Gracorumque  Nominum  Novi  Testamenti, 
on  ten  leaves  :  and  3.  Inlrodiictio  quam  hrevis  ad  Gracas  Litleras, 
^■c.  on  thirty-nine  leaves.  The  sixth  volume  contains,  1.  .\  sepa- 
rate title;  2.  Vocabularium  Hebraicum  toiiiis  Veteris  Testamenti 
cum  omnibus  dictionibus  Chalda-is,  in  eodem  Veleri  Teslamrnio  con- 
tentis.  on  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  leaves  ;  3.  An  alphabetical 
Index,  on  eight  leaves,  of  the  Latin  words  occurring  in  diflTerenl 
parts  of  the  work ;  4.  Inlerpretafiones  Hebraicorum,  ChaMaicorum, 
GroTorumque  Nominum,  Veteris  ac  Novi  Testamenii,  secundum 
Ordinem  Alphabeli ;  5.  Two  leaves  entitled  Nomina  quer  srquuntur 
sunt  ilia,  qua  in  utroque  Testamento  vicio  Scripfonim  sunt  aliter 
scripla  quam  in  Hebrao  et  Grceco,  et  in  abquiius  Bibliis  nostrii 
antiquis,  &c. ;  6.  Fifteen  leaves  entitled  Introductiones  Artis  Gram 
mattcce  Hebraica  et  prima  de  modo  legendi  etpronuntiandi.  These 
several  pieces  are  sometimes  placed  in  a  different  order  from  tha 
above  indicated.  With  the  exception  of  the  manuscript  cited  a« 
the  Codex  Rhodiensis  (now  utterly  lost),  and  the  Codex  Bessarionu 

'  Renouard,  .\nnale8  de   I'Imprimerie   des  Ald'>9,  torn,  iii    pp.  44,  4f 
(Pari*.  1825.) 
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presented  to  cardinal  Ximenes  by  the  republic  of  Venice,  the 
MSS.  consulted  by  his  editors  were  partly  purchased  at  an  un- 
bounded expense,  and  partly  lent  lo  liim  by  pope  Leo  X.  out  of 
the  Vatican  Library,  whither  (we  arc  informed  by  Alvaro  Gomez, 
the  cardinal's  biographer)  they  were  returned  as  soon  as  the  Poly- 
glott  was  completed.  The  MSS.  belonging  to  Ximenes  were  sub- 
sequently deposited  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Alcala. 
Learned  men  had  long  suspected  iluil  tliey  were  of  modern  date. 
As  it  was  important  to  collate  anew  the  manuscripts  at  Alcala, 
Professors  Moldeniiawer  and  Tyclisen,  wlio  were  in  Spain  in  1781, 
went  thither  for  this  purpose:  bwi  they  were  informed  that  above 
ihirly-five  years  before,  in  174'.),  ilicy  had  been  sold  by  an  illiterate 
librarian  lo  a  dealer  in  (ireworks  as  materials  for  making  rockets. 
(Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  440,  441.)  Notwithstanding 
this  statement,  there  is  "  goad  reason  to  believe  that  those  learned 
Germans  were  the  subjciis  of  an  imposition  practised  upon  tliem 
by  some  people  in  the  Si)aiiish  University,  who  were  not  disposed 
to  permit  their  munaseripl  treasures  to  be  scrutinized  by  Protest- 
ants." Dr.  Bo  wring,  during  llie  short  lime  that  Spain  enjoyed  the 
blessing  of  a  constiiuiioual  government,  "  had  the  opportunity  of 
carefully  examining  the  manuscripts  at  Alcala:  he  has  published 
reasons  aiiiouniing  to  a  demonstration,  that  no  sale  or  destruction  of 
manuscripts  ever  look  place.  By  his  personal  examination  he  found 
THE  SAiME  scripture  manuscripts  which  had  been  described  by  Al- 
varo Gomez,  who  died  in  1580  ;"  and  he  adds,  "  that  the  manuscripts 
in  question  are  modern  and  valiiclt'Sg,  there  can  be  no  longer  any 
question."  (Monthly  Repository  for  1821,  vol.  xii.  p.  203.,  and  vol.  i. 
N.  S.  for  1827,  p.  572,  cited  in  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  "Answer  to  the 
Manifestoof  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,"  &c.  pp.  48,49.  {Third 
Edition.) 

The  impression  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  was  limited  to 
600  copies ;  three  were  struck  off  on  vellum.  One  of  tliese  was 
deposited  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Madrid,  and  another  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Turin.  The  third  (which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
reserved  for  cardinal  Ximenes),  after  passing  through  various 
hands,  was  purchased  at  the  Pinelli  sale,  in  1789,  lor  the  late 
Count  M'Carthy  of  Thoulouse,  for  four  hundred  and  eighty-three 
pounds.  On  the  sale  of  this  gentleman's  library  at  Paris,  in  1817, 
.t  was  bought  by  George  liibbert,  Esq.  for  16,100  francs,  or  gix 
hundred  and  seventy-six  pounds  three  shilli?igs  and  four  pence  :  and, 
at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Ilibbert's  library  in  1829,  it  was  sold  to  Messrs. 
Payne  and  Foss,  booksellers,  of  Pail  Mall,  fot  five  hundred  guineas. 
Copies  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  on  paper,  are  in  the  Libra- 
ries of  the  British  Museum  and  Sion  College,  and  also  in  several 
of  the  College  Libraries  in  the  two  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  For  much  interesting  additional  information  respect- 
ing the  Complutensian  and  other  Polyglott  Bibles,  see  Mr.  Petti- 
grew's  Bibl.  Sussex,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  3 — 124. 

2.  Biblia  Sacra  Hebraice,  Chaldaiee,  Grmce,  et  Latino,  Phiiippi 
n.  Regis  Cathol.  Pietate,  et  Studio  ad  Sacrosanctae  EcclesiaB 
Usum,  Christophoms  Plantinus  excudebat.  Antverpiaj,  1569 — 
;  572.  8  vols,  folio. 

Five  hundred  copies  only  were  printed  of  this  magnificent  work, 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  Royal  Polyglott,  because  it  was  exe- 
cuted at  the  expense  of  Philip  II.  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Antwerp 
Polyglott  from  the  place  where  it  was  printed.  The  greater  part 
of  the  impression  being  lost  in  a  voyage  to  Spain,  this  Polyglott 
has  become  of  extreme  rarity.  It  was  printed  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Chaldee ;  and  contains,  besides  the  whole  of  the  Com- 
plutensian Polyglott,  a  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  cardinal  Ximenes  had  deposited  in  the  Public 
Library  at  Alcala,  having  particular  reasons  lor  not  publishing  it. 
This  edition  also  has  a  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  Latin  translation  of"  Santes  Pagninus,  as  reformed  by  Arias 
Montanus,  the  principal  editor  of'  this  noble  undertaking.  The 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  volumes  are  filled  with  lexicons  and 
grammars  of  the  various  languages  in  which  the  Scriptures  are 
printed,  together  with  indexes,  and  a  treatise  on  sacred  antiquities. 
The  Hebrew  text  is  said  to  be  compiled  from  the  Complutensian 
and  Bomberg  editions. 

3.  Biblia.  1.  Hebr&ica.  2.  Saniaritana.  3.  Chaldaica.  4. 
GrfBca.  5.  Syriaca.  6.  Latina.  7.  Arabica.  Lutetia>  Paiisi- 
orum,  excudebat  Antonius  Vitrc.     1645.   10  vols,  large  folio. 

This  edition,  which  is  extremely  magnificent,  contains  all  that 
IS  inserted  in  the  Complutensian  and  Antwerp  Polyglotts,  with 
the  addition  of  a  Syriac  and  Arabic  version  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Old,  and  of  the  entire  New  Testament.  The  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, with  a  Samaritan  version,  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
this  Polyglott,  the  expenses  of  wliich  ruined  the  Editor,  M.  Le  Jay. 
His  learned  associates  were  Philipinis  Aquinas,  Jacobus  Morinus, 
Abraham  Echellensis,  Gabriel  Sionita,  &c.  The  Hebrew  text  is 
that  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglott.  There  are  extant  copies  of  Le  Jay's 
edition  of  the  Polyglott  Bible,  under  the  following  title,  viz.  Biblia 
Alexandrina  Heptaglolta.  auspiciis  S.  D.  Alexandri  VII.  anno  ses- 
sionis  ejus  xii.  feliciter  incJtoati.  Lutetim  Parisiorum  proteslanl 
apud  J»annem  Janso?iium  a  Waesherge,  Johannem  Jacobiim  Chipper 
Eli$cBum  Weirstraet,  1666. 

4.  Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta,  complectentia  Textus  Originales, 
Hebraicum  cum  Pentateucho  Samaritano,  Chaldaicum,  GrsBcum, 
VersioM«Hique  antiquarum  Samaritanae,  GrsEcae  LXXII.  Inter- 
pMiua,    CkalduBe,    ^rriacse,    Arabics,   .^tj^opicffi,    Yulgata 


Latinffi,  quicquid  comparari  poteiat  ....  Edidit  Brianus  Wal- 
Tox,  S.T.D.  Londini,  imprimebat  Thomas  Roycroft,  1657.  6  vola 
large  folio. 

Though  less  magnificent  than  the  Paris  Polyglott,  tnis  of  Bishop 
Walton  is,  in  all  other  respects,  preferable;  being  more  ample  and 
more  commodious.  Nine  languages  are  used  in  it,  though  no  one 
book  of  the  Bible  is  printed  in  so  many.  In  the  New  Tes^tament, 
the  Ibur  Gospels  arc  in  six  hniguages;  ihr-  o'lier  books,  only  in  Jive  ; 
those  of  Judith  and  tlie  Maccabees,  only  in  lh4-ee.  The  Sejitua- 
gint  version  is  printed  from  the  edition  printed  at  Rome  in  1587, 
w-hich  exhibits  the  text  of  ih<^  Vatican  manuscript.  The  Latin  is 
tiic  Vulgate  of  CleiiHMit  Vlli.  The  C^Iki'mCC  paraphrase  is  more 
complete  than  in  any  lonner  publicatioi:.  The  London  Polyglott 
also  has  an  inlerlineary  Latin  version  of  the  Hebrew  text;  and 
some  paris  of  the  Bible  are  printed  in  Eihiopic  and  Persian,  none 
of  which  are  (bund  in  any  preceding  Polyglott. 

The  riRST  volume,  besides  very  learned  and  useful  Prolegomena, 
contains  the  Pentateuch.  Every  sheet  exhibits,  at  one  view,  1st, 
The  Hebrew  Text,  with  Montanus's  interlincary  Latin  version, 
very  correctly  printed  :  2.  The  same  verses  in  the  Vulgate  Latin  : 
3.  The  Greek  version  of  llic  Septuagint,  according  to  the  Vatican 
MS.,  with  a  literal  Latin  Translation  by  Flaniiniiis  Nobilis,  and  the 
various  readings  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  added  at  the  bottom  of 
the  column :  4.  The  Syriac  version,  with  a  collateral  Latin  trans- 
lation :  5.  The  Targum,  or  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  of  Onkelos,  with 
a  Latin  translation  :  6.  The  Hebrwo-Samaritan  text,  which  is  nearly 
the  same  with  the  unpointed  Hebrew,  only  the  character  is  diffe 
rent;  and  the  Samaritan  version,  which  differs  vastly  from  the 
other  as  to  the  language,  though  the  sense  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  ; 
and  therefore  one  Latin  translation  (with  a  few  notes  added  at  the 
bottom  of  the  column)  serves  for  both :  7.  The  Arabic  version,  with 
a  collateral  Latin  translation,  w-hich  in  general  agrees  with  the 
Septuagint.  This  first  volume  also  contains,  or  should  contain,  a 
portrait  of  Bishop  Walton,  engraved  by  Lombart ;  and  a  frontis- 
piece, together  with  three  plates  relating  to  Solomon's  temple,  all 
engraved  by  Hollar.  There  are  also  two  plates  containing  sections  of 
Jerusalem,  &c.  and  a  chart  of  the  Holy  Land.  These  are  inserted 
in  Capellus's  Treatise  on  the  Temple.  That  part  of  the  Prole- 
gomena, in  this  volume,  which  was  written  by  Bishop  Walton, 
was  commodiously  printed  in  octavo,  at  Leipsic,  in  1777,  by  Pro 
lessor  Dathe.     It  is  a  treasure  of  sacred  criticism. 

The  SECOND  volume  comprises  the  historical  books  in  the  )i:im» 
languages  as  are  above  enumerated,  with  the  exception  of  tho  Sa- 
maritan (which  is  confined  to  the  Pentateuch)  and  of  the  Targum 
of  Rabbi  Joseph  (surnamed  the  blind)  on  the  books  of  Chronicles, 
which  was  not  discovered  till  after  the  Polyglott  was  in  the  press. 
It  has  since  been  published  in  a  separate  form,  as  is  noticed  in  the 
following  page. 

The  THIRD  volume  comprehends  all  the  poetic  and  prophetic 
books  from  Job  to  Malachi,  in  the  same  languages  as  before,  only 
that  there  is  an  Ethiopic  version  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  which  is 
so  near  akin  to  the  Septuagint,  that  the  same  Latin  translation 
serves  for  both,  with  a  few  exceptions,  which  are  noted  in  the 
margin. 

The  FOURTH  volume  contains  all  the  Apocryphal  Books,  in  Greek, 
Latin,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  with  a  two-fold  Hebrew  text  of  the  book 
of  Tobit ;  the  first  from  Paul  Fagius,  the  second  from  Sebastian 
Mnnster.  After  the  Apocrypha  there  is  a  three-fold  Targum  of 
the  Pentateuch  :  the  first  is  in  Chaldee,  and  is  ascribed  to  Jonathan 
Ben  Uzziel :  the  second  is  in  Chaldee  also  ;  it  takes  jn  only  select 
parts  of  the  Law,  and  is  commonly  called  the  Jerusalem  Targum  : 
the  third  is  in  Persic,  the  work  of  one  Jacob  Tawus,  or  Toose,  and 
seems  to  be  a  pretty  literal  version  of  the  Hebrew  Text.  Each  of 
these  has  a  collateral  Latin  translation.  The  first  two,  though  they 
contain  many  fables,  are  exceedingly  useful,  because  they  explain 
many  words  and  customs,  tho  meaning  of  whicli  is  lo  be  found  no 
where  else;  and  the  latter  will  be  found  very  useful  to  a  student 
in  the  Persian  language,  though  it  contains  many  obsolete  phrases, 
and  the  language  is  by  no  means  in  the  pure  Shirazian  dialed. 

The  FIFTH  volume  includes  all  (he  books  of  the  Now  Testament. 
The  various  languages  are  here  exhibi'.ej  at  one  view,  as  in  the 
olliers.  The  Greek  text  stands  ai  the  head,  with  Montanus's  inter- 
lincary Latin  translation;  the  Syriac  next;  the  Persic  third;  the 
Vulgate  fourth  ;  the  Arabic  fifth  ;  and  the  Ethiopic  sixth.  Each  of 
the  oriental  versions  has  a  collateral  Latin  translation.  The  Persic 
version  only  takes  in  the  four  Gospels  ;  and  for  this,  the  Pars  Altera 
or  Persian  Dictionary,  in  Castell's  Lexicon,  was  peculiarly  ca!r;i- 
lated. 

The  SIXTH  volume  is  composed  of  various  readings  and  critical 
remarks  on  all  the  preceding  versions,  and  concludes  with  an 
explan.ition  of  all  the  proper  names,  both  Hebrew  and  Greek,  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  characters  used  for  the  several 
oriental  versions  are  clear  and  good  ;  the  Hebrew  is  rather  the 
woisl.  The  simple  reading  of  a  text  in  the  several  versions  often 
throws  more  light  on  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writer  than  the 
best  commentators  which  can  be  "met  with.  Thisvvork  sells  at 
from  twenty-live  pounds  to  seventy  guineas,  according  to  the  dif- 
ference of  condition.  Many  copies  are  ruled  with  red  lines,  which 
is  a  great  help  in  reading,  because  it  distinguishes  the  difTerenl 
texts  better,  and  such  copies  ordinarily  sell  ibr  three  or  four 
guineas  more  than  the  others. 

In  executing  this  great  and  splendid  work,  Bi.shop  Walton  was 
assisted  by  Dr.  Edmund  Castell,  Dr.  Tho.  Hyde.  Dr.  Pocoek 
Dr.  Lightfoot,  Mr.  Alexander  Huish.  Mr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Lotiia  d« 
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Diet],  and  otiicr  eminenlly  learned  men.'  It  was  begun  in  Oclober 
lC)o'.i,  and  fomplcred  in  1()57;  llif  /ir.st  volume  was  liniHhed  in  Sep- 
lemhor  1G54;  iho  second  in  July  1055;  the  lliird  in  July  1650;  and 
Iho  fourth,  fihh,  and  sixth,  in  Iti.'J?,  three  yearH  before  the  Restora- 
tion.    (The  Parisian  Polyglotl  was  seventeen  years  in  the  press !) 

This  work  was  published  by  suLscriiUion,  under  tlie  patronage 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  permitted  the  paper  to  be  imported  duty 
free;  but  the  Protector  dying  before  it  was  finished,  Hishop  Walton 
euni.-elled  two  leaves  of  the  preface,  in  which  he  had  made  lionour- 
ablo  mention  of  his  patron,  and  otlu^rs  were  |)rinled  (■oiiiaininj(  eom- 
pjinu'iils  lo  Charles  II.,  and  some  |)retly  severe  invj'ctives  against 
republieaiiH.  Hence  has  ari:<eu  Ihe  distinction  of  ripuldican  and 
/oiyrt/  conies.  The  former  are  the  most  valued.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  and 
iVlr.  Butler  have  both  pointed  out  (especially  the  former)  the  varia- 
tions between  these  two  editions.  For  a  long  time,  it  was  disputed 
Jimonj.';  bibliographers,  wh(Uhi'r  any  dedication  was  ever  prefixed 
to  ilie  I^ndon  Polyglotl.  There  is,  however,  a  dedication  in  one 
of  the  copies  in  llie  Koyal  Library  at  Paris,  and  another  was  dis- 
covered a  few  years  since,  which  was  leprinted  in  large  folio,  to 
bind  up  with  other  copies  of  the  Polygloit;  it  is  als(j  reprinted  in 
the  Classical  Journal,  vol.  iv.  pp.  S.^ — 3G1.  In  llu;  first  volume 
of  Pott's  and  Ruperti's  Sylloge  Commentationimi  Theologicarum 
(pj).  100 — 137.),  there  is  a  collation  of  the  Greek  and  other  versions, 
ns  printed  in  the  London  Polyglott,  with  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 

iirophel  Micah,  accompanied  with  some  explanations  by  Professor 
'anlus.'-  To  complete  the  London  Polyglott,  the  ibllowing  publi- 
cations should  be  added,  viz. 

1.  Parap/inisis  Clia!daica  in  libriim  priorem  ct  posleriorem  Chro- 
nicDntm.  Auclorr  Rahin  Joscpho,  rcrlore  Arademirr  in  Syria:  cum 
vcrsione  Jjitinu  a  Daxndv  WilJiins.     Cantabrigia;,  1715,  4to. 

C.  Dr.  Castell's  Lrxicoii  Ihplaf^lolton  ;  of  v.liich  an  account  is 
given  in  a  subxeijuent  part  of  tiiis  Anpcndix. 

The  purchaser  of  tlie  London  Polyglott  should  also  procure 
Dr.  Jolm  Owen's  Considerations  on  the  Polyglotl,  8vo.  1658  :  Bishop 
Walton's  Reply,  entitled  The  Considerator  considered,  <^r.  8vo. 
lf>;')'J:  and  (a  work  of  much  more  im|X)rtance  than  either)  Walton's 
fiilrtxli/ctio  ad  Lectionem  Ijingnariim  Orienlaliiiin,  Ilihraictr,  C'hal- 
diiiccc,  Samarilana',  Si/rinc(r,  Araliica;  I'ersictr,  yKlhiopicce,  Arme- 
riirrr,  (^optica,  if-c.     If^mo.  I/)nd()n,  lOl."). 

Bisho|)  Walton's  Polygloit  iiavini:  long  been  extremely  scarce 
and  dear,  it  hiis  been  the  wish  of  biblical  studenLs  for  many  years 
hat  it  should  be  rejirinted.  In  1797,  the  Uev.  Josiah  Pratt  issued 
from  the  press,  A  Prospectus,  v)ilh  Sjiccimens,  of  a  new  Polyglott 
llihlc  in  Quarto,  for  the  Use  of  English  Students,  and  in  3799, 
iMiotiier  Prospectus,  with  Specimens,  of'  an  Octavo  Polyglott  Bible; 
ii'.it,  lc)r  want  of  encouragement,  the  design  was  not  carried  into 
fxccution.  A  similar  (luc  attended  The  Plan  a)id  Specimen  of 
nitUAA  POLY(^!A)TTA  BRITANNICA.  or  an  enlarged  and 
improved  editicu  of  the  London  Polyglotl  Bible,  with  Castell's  Hep- 
Utglott  Lfxicoii,  w'liich  were  published  and  circulated  by  the  Rev. 
Adam  Chu-ke,  LL.D.  F.S.A.  in  1810,  in  folio.  The  reader  may  see 
them  r;:printed  in  the  Classical  Journal  (where,  however,  no  notice 
IS  laiien  of  the  author  of  the  plan),  vol.  iv.  pp.  493 — 497.  An  abstract 
Ji'lhis  plan  is  given  in  the  Bibl.  Sussex,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  66 — 68. 

5.  Biblia  Sacra  QuaJrilinguia  Vetcris  Tcstanicnti  Hebraic!, 
cum  Versionibus  c  regione  positis,  utpotc  vcrsione  Grffica  LXX 
Iiiterprctuin  ex  codice  manuscripto  Alexandrine,  a  J.  Ern.  Grabio 
priinum  cvulgata — Item  versionc  Latina  Sebast.  Schmidii  noviter 
revisa  ct  texlui  Hebra;o  accuratiu.s  accommodata,  ct  Gennanica 
bcati  Luthcri,  ex  ultima  beati  viri  revisionc  ct  cditione  1544 — 45 
exprossa.  Adjectis  tcxtui  Hebrwo  Notis  Masorethicis  et  Grajca; 
WTsioiii  Lectionibus  Codicis  Valicani ;  notis  philologicis  et 
exegeticis  aliis,  iit  et  sutnmariis  capitum  ac  locis  parallclis 
locuplctissimis  ornata.  Accuraiite  M.  Christ.  Rkixeccjo.  Lip- 
sia;,  1750.  3  vols,  folio. 

T!ie  comparative  cheapness  of  this  neatly  and  accurately  printed 
work  rendered  it,  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Bagster's  Polyglott, 
a  valuable  substitute  for  the  preceding  larger  Pofyglotts.  Dr.  A. 
Clarke,  who  states  that  he  has  read  over  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew 
■i;id  Chaldee  text,  with  the  exception  of  part  of  the  Pentateuch, 
I'ronouncos  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  correct  extant. 

().  Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta,  Texfus  Archetypes,  Versionesque 
pr.Tcipuas,  ab  Ecclesiu  antiquitus  receptas  complcctentii.  Acce- 
duiit  Prolegomena  in  eorundein  crisin  literalem,  auctore  S.iinuel 

Lbk,  S.  T.  B Lingua:  llebraiic  apud  Cantabrigiensis  Pro- 

fessore  Regio.     Londihi,  1831,  4to  et  folio. 

•  Ciincfrning  thi-so,  as  well  as  the  literary  history  of  llio  I.oiidnn  Poly- 
i-loit,  till-  n-iufT  will  find  much  p.nd  verv  interesting  information  in  the 
;i;v.  n.  .1.  Todd's  M'Miioirs  of  the  Life  ami  VVrilinss  of  the  Riglu  Rev.  Brian 
Walton,  D.I).,  ].vi\\  Hishopof  Ciiesltr,  editor  of  th-'  London  Polyglott  Bible  : 
with  noiii-os  of  liis  rondjmors  in  thai  ilhisirious  work  ;  of  the  cultivation 
ufcrientid  lt>arniii!;  in  this  country,  preceding'  and  (luring  their  time;  and 
of  the  authorized  English  version  of  the  Bible,  to  a  projected  revision  of 
"vhich  Dr.  W.-ilion  and  some  of  his  assistants  in  the  Polyelott  were  ap. 
pointed.  To  which  is  added.  Dr.  Walton's  own  vindication  of  the  Ix)ndon 
Holyglou,    London,  1321,  in  2  vols.  Svo. 

»  For  a  more  piirlicular  account  of  the  London  Polyglott,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  Dr.  Clarke's  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  pp.  24i^— 270. ; 
vol.  ii.  pp.  1—12.  ;  Mr.  Butler's  Uorx  Biblicae,  vol.  i.  pp  f3S— 149.  ;  and 
Dr.  Dibdin's  Introduction  to  the  Knowledffe  of  the  Editions  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Classics,  3d  edit.  toI.  i.  pp.  13— 27,  from  wliich  publications  the 
tbove  account  is  abridged 


The  great  rarity  and  consequent  high  price  of  all  former  Poly 
glott«,  which  render  them  for  the  most  part  inaccessib.'e  to  biblical 
students,  i/idiiced  the  publisher,  Mr.  Hagsier,  to  undertake  these 
beautiful  Poljglott  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  quarto 
edition  conUiins  the  original  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Samaritan  Pentatcueli,  the  Scpluagint  Creek  version  of  the 
Old  'J'estamenl,  the  Vulgate  Latin,  and  the  aiiilion/ed  Lni'li.sh  ver- 
sion of  the  entire  Bible  ;  the  original  ( Jreck  lexi  <,1  the  .\ew  Testa- 
ment; and  the  venerable  Peschito  or  Old  Syriac  version  of  it.  The 
folio  edition,  besides  llicse  languages,  conlaiiis  cnlirc  translations 
of  the  Bible,  in  the  following  modern  languages,  vi/.  iho  German, 
by  Dr.  Martin  Lutlu-r ;  the  Italian,  by  Giovanni  Diodati ;  ilie  French, 
by  J.  F.  OHiervald  ;  and  the  Spanish  (from  the  Romish  Laiiii  Vul- 
gate), by  Padre  Scio.  Thest;  arc  so  disposed  a.s  to  exhibit  ciglu 
Iaiigua'.;e3  at  once,  on  ojiening  the  volume,  the  pre.s.s-work  of  v.  hicli 
is  smgiilurly  beautiful.  The  pointed  Hebrew  text  is  prinled  from 
the  celebrated  edition  of  Vander  Hooghi,  noticed  in  ]\o.  5.  page  7 
sujrra.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  taken  from  Dr.  Kennieott's 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  is  aided  by  way  of  Appendix. 
The  Septuaginl  is  printed  from  Bos's  edition  of  the  Vaticaii  text, 
and  at  iJic  end  of  the  Old  Testjunent  there^  are  given  the  various 
readings  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  I'entateuchs,  together  with 
the  ma.soretic  notes  termed  Keri  and  KiMib,  the  various  lections  of 
the  Alexandrian  M.*^.  as  edited  by  Dr.  (irabe,  and  the  a|xjcryphal 
chapters  of  the  Ixjok  of  Father.  Thetireek  text  is  prinled  from 
Mill's  edition  of  thcTextus  Re<'eptus,  with  the  whole  of  the  imix)r- 
lant  readings  given  by  tiriesbacli  in  liis  edition  of  1805  (.\o.  30. 
p,  15.  supra);  the  Peschiio  or  Old  Syriac  version,  from  Widman- 
stadts'  edition  published  at  Vienna  in  1555,  collated  with  the  accu- 
rate edition  executed  in  1H16  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bibht  Society,  and  edited  bv  Professor  Lee.  The  .\poca- 
lypse  and  such  of  the  i;pistlcs  a.s  arf-  not  extant  in  the  Old  Syriac 
version,  are  given  from  the  Philoxenian  or  A'cw  Syriac  version 
The  text  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  version  is  taken  from  the  edition  of 
pope  Clement  VIII.  The  authorized  Knglish  version  is  accom 
panied  with  Ihe  marginal  renderings,  and  a  new  selection  of  weli 
chosen  parallel  texts.  The  other  modern  versions  are  professedlv 
given  from  accurate  o.liiions.  The  proi,eoo.mi;.na  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
and  Profe.'-sor  Lee  present  a  compendious  and  neatly  written  epitome 
of  the  Literary  History  of  the  Text  and  Versions  of  the  Old  and 
JVew  Testaments,  which  contains  some  now  and  imjxjrtant  critical 
information.  (Copies  of  the  several  texts  and  versions  of  this  poly- 
glott edition  are  thrown  offin  detached  small  octavo  volumes:  and 
copies  of  the  quarto  Polygloit  Aew  Testament  may  also  be  pro- 
cured, with  a  (listinct  title-page.^ 


Several  editions  of  the  Bible  are  extant,  in  two  or  three  lan- 
guages, called  Difflotis  and  Triglutts,  a.s  well  as  Polyglott  edi- 
tions of  particular  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  For  an  account  of 
these,  we  are  compelled  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  of  1-0  Long  and  Masch,  and  the  Bibliogra]i|iiral  Dictionary 
of  Dr.  Clarke,  already  cited.  A  complete  account  of  all  thes« 
Polyglott  editions  is  a  desideratum  in  English  literature :  the 
following,  however,  may  be  mentioned  as  the  principal  Triglot! 
and  Diglott  editions 

(1.)    TuiRLOTT    TksTAMKVT. 

Novi  Testamenti  Biblia  Triglotta:  sive  Gneci  Textus  Arche- 
typi,  Versionis  Syriacaj,  et  Vcrsionis  Lattnffi  Vulgatte  Synopsis : 
cui  accedunt  Subsidia  Critica  varia.  Evangelia.  Londinl 
1828.  4to. 

Those  who  may  not  be  able  to  procure  any  of  the  more  costly 
polyglotts,  will  find  a  cheap  substitute  lor  them  in  this  handsomely 
printed  volunic.  The  Greek  text  is  printed  after  the  editions,  with 
improved  punctuation,  of  Knappe  and  Vater ;  this  is  accompanied 
by  the  Syriac  Version,  after  the  text  of  Professor  Lee's  accurate 
edition,  printed  in  1816;  and  at  the  fool  of  the  page  is  tlie  Latin 

»  The  publisher  of  Ov  Polyglott  Bible  above  noticed,  in  1819  issued  from 
the  press  an  uclo^lutt  idniuii  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Anglican  church,  in  one 
quarto  voluiin",  which  may  justly  be  pronounced  one  of  the  finest  sped 
mens  of  typography  that  ever  issued  from  the  British  press.  "The  eigli^ 
languages,  prinled  in  this  edition,  are  the  English,  French,  Italian,  German. 
Spanish,  Ancient  Greek,  Modern  Greek,  and  Latin.  The  English  text  i; 
given  tVom  a  copy  of  the  Oxford  Edition  of  the  Coninion  Prayer  Book. 
The  French  version  is  modern,  and  is  well  known  to  most  readers  of  that 
language,  having  frequently  been  printed  and  received  with  general  appro 
b.ition.  The  Psaliiis  are  printed  Iroin  the  Basic  Edition  of  Ostervald's  Bible. 
The  Italian  is  t.-.keii  from  ihe  edition  of  A.  Montucci  and  L.  Valletti,  pub 
lishedin  1796,  hiii  rcvisi  d  ihroiighoiit,  and  ils  orthography  corrected.  Tht 
Psalms  are  copi-il  fniin  ihe  Bible  of  Uiodali.  The  German  translalion,  by 
the  Kev.Dr.  Kuper(Cliapiaiii  of  his  Majesty's  German  Chapel,  .St.  J.ime.-i'.-), 
is  entirely  new.  except  ilit-  1'salui.s,  which  are  taken  from  LuiIkt'?  German 
Version  of  Ihr  S,  ripmres.  The  Spanish,  by  the  Rev.  Blanco  While,  is  for 
the  most  part  new.  The  Psalms  are  printed  from  Padre  Scio's  great  Spanisl. 
Bible,  published  at  Madrid  in  1807,  in  sixteen  volumes.  The  translation  into 
the  Ancient  Grerk  language  is  that  executed  by  Dr.  Duport  (a.  D.  1665), 
who  was  Regins  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The 
Psalms  are  iroia  the  Sepliiagint.  The  Modern  Oreek  is  an  entirely  new 
tranlation  by  M.  A.  Calbo,  a  learned  natiie  (Jic'k,  oi  the  island  of  Zante. 
And  the  Liiiin  version  is  nearly  a  reprint  of  ilie  edition  which  was  first 
printed  by  VV.  Bowyer,  in  17'i!0,  witlj  some  alterations  and  additions  by  the 
present  editor  (.lohn  Carey,  LL.D.).  sometimes  taken  from  the  tranH&ticE 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Parse!,  the  fourth  editi m  oi  which  was  pub'iBhed  in  iTZ7 
The  Psalms  are  from  the  Vulgate. 
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ANCIENT  VERSIONS. 


Paht  I   Ohap.  ! 


V'iig.'dic  vpi-sion,  according  to  the  Sixtiiic  recension,  printed  from 
ifi"  Aniuorj)  edition  of  1603.  winch  was  superintended  by  John 
.Mor.n.  To  the  work  is  prefixed  Prof.  Valer's  Index  of  Critical 
Siibsjdia;  and  in  an  Appendix  there  is  given  his  selection  of  Vari- 
•ms  Readings,  with  the  authorities  by  which  they  are  supported. 

(2.)    DiOLOTT    BiBLKS. 

!.  Bihlia  Sacra  Hebraica,  cum  interliiicari  interjjretatioiie 
hdtina  Xantis  Pagnini:  accossit  Biblioruin  pars,  quaj  Hebraice 
i!on  reperitur,  item  Novum  Testamentuni,  Grajce,  cum  Vulgata 
interpretatione  Latina  Studio  Bencdicti  Aria;  Montani.  Ant- 
werpiae,  1572,  1584,  Genevte,  1G09,  1619,  (with  a  new  title 
only.)     Lipsiae,  1657,  folio. 

"  You  will  find  the  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  by  Arias 
Montanus  more  useful  to  you  than  perhaps  any  other."  (Bishop 
Gleig's  Directions  for  the  Study  of  Theology,  p.  93.)  The  edition 
of  1572  forms  the  sixth  volume  of  liie  Antwerp  Polyglott  (p.  20. 
supra) :  as  it  is  the  first,  so  it  is  the  best  edition.  Tlie  octavo  edi- 
tions, ej:  officind  Plantiniatid  llaphdengii  [Lugdiini  Baiavorum), 
1599  or  1610 — 1613,  in  nine  volumes,  are  of  very  little  value.  In 
the  folio  editions  above  noticed,  the  Latin  word  is  placed  above 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words,  to  which  they  belong.  The  Latin 
version  of  Xantes  or  Santes  Pagninus  is  corrected  by  Montanus, 
and  his  learned  coadjutors,  Raphelenge,  and  others. 

2.  Bibiia  Hebraica,  i.  e.  Vetus  Testamentuni,  seu  Hagiographi 
Canonici  Veteris  nerape  Testamenti  Libri,  qui  originario  nobis 
etiamnum  ore  leguntur,  ex  Hebraice  in  Latinum  ad  litteram 
versi,  adjecta  editione  Vidgata.  Hebraice  et  Latine,  cura  et 
studio  Ludovici  nr,  Biel,  e  Societate  Jesu.  Viennae,  1743. 
4  vols.  8vu. 

This  is  an  elegant  ediiioii,  little  known  in  this  country,  but  in 
many  respects  highly  valuable.  It  contains  the  Hebrew",  s.nd  two 
Latin  versions — ihat  of  the  Vulgale  edition  in  1592,  and  that  of 
Arias  Montanus.  It  is  ornamented  with  vignettes,  and  th'i  initial 
letters,  which  are  well  engraved  on  copper,  represent  somf;  fact  of 
sacred  history,  to  which  tiie  immediate  subject  is  applicable. 

3.  The  Old  Testament,  English  and  Hebrew,  with  remarks, 
critical  and  grammatical,  on  the  Hebrew,  and  corrections  of  the 
English.  By  Ansclia  Bayleit,  LL.D.   London,  1774.  4  vols.  8vo. 

The  Hebrew  text  is  printed  in  long  lines  on  the  left  hraid  page; 
and  the  authorized  Knglish  version  on  the  right  hand  page,  divided 
into  two  columns.  Tiie  critical  notes,  which  are  very  few,  are 
placed  under  the  English  text.  The  Hebrew  text  is  accompanied, 
throughout,  with  the  Kcri  and  Ketib;  but  all  the  accents,  &c.  are 
imitted,  except  the  alhnach,  which  answers  to  our  colon,  and  the 
oph  pashuk,  wliicii  is  placed  at  the  end  of  each  verse  in  the  Bible. 
Vt  the  end  of  each  book  is  given  an  epilogue,  containing  a  sum- 
nary  view  of  tlie  history,  transactions,  &c.  recorded  therein.  The 
work  is  ornamented  with  a  frontispiece,  representing  Moses  receiv- 
ing the  tables  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  two  useful  maps — 
one  of  the  journeying  of  the  Israelites,  in  which  each  station  is 
numbered ;  and  another  of  their  settlement  in  the  promised  land. 
The  letter-pre.ss  of  the  Hebrew  is  very  unequally  distributed  over 
the  pages ;  some  are  long,  and  others  short ;  some  are  wide,  and 
others  narrow.  On  some  pages  not  fewer  than  thirty-seven  lines 
are  crowded  together,  while  others  contain  only  twenty-three.  In 
other  respects.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  pronounces  it  to  be  a  pretty  correct 
work;  but,  besides  the  errata  noticed  by  the  editor,  he  adds,  that 
the  reader  will  find  the  sentence — thou  shall  visit  thy  hahilalioji,  left 
aut  of  the  English  text,  in  Job  v.  24. — Bibliogr.  Die.  vol.  i.  p  274. 


SECTION  V. 

ANCIENT    VEKSIONS    OF    THE    OLD    AND    NEW    TESTAIHKNTS. 

§  1.  Targums,  or  Chaldee  Paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

1.  Taiigum,  seu  Paraphrasis  Chaldaica  0.nkki.osi  in  Penta- 
teuchum,  Latine,  ex  versione  Alfonsi  de  Zamora.  Venetiis, 
1747,  4to. 

Also  m  the  Complutensian,  Antwerp,  Paris,  and  London  Poly- 
glotts.  This  version  of  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  was  likewise  printed 
at  Antwerp,  1610,  and  at  Venice,  1609,  in  folio.     - 

2.  Thargum,  hoc  est,  Paraphrasis  Onkeli  Chaldaica  in  Sacra 
Bibiia;  ex  Chaldaico  iu  Latinum  fidelissime  versa,  additis  in 
singula  fere  capita  succinctis  annotationibus,  Authore  Paulo 
Fagio.  Pentateuchus,  sive  quinque  libri  Moysis.  Tom.  I. 
Argentorati,  1546,  folio. 

One  volume  only  of  this  work  wvis  published.  Fagius's  learned 
aanotations  are  inserted  m  the  Critici  Sacri. 

3.  Targum  Pseudo-Jonathanis  in  Pentateuchum,  Latine,  ex 
renione  Antonii  Cevalerii.  Londini,  1657,  folio.  (In  Bp,  Wal- 
ton's Polyglott.) 

4    Targum  Hieeosoltmitandm  in  Pentateuchum,  Latine, 


ex  versione  Antonii  Cevalerii.     Londini,  16i)7,  folio.     (In  Bp 
Walton's  Polyglott.) 

Bp.  Walton  states  that  the  Latin  version  of  Chevalier  is  more 
faithful  than  that  published  by  Francis  Taylor,  at  London,  in 
1649,  4to. 

5.  Ta.'gum  Jonathams  in  Josuc,  Judice.s,  Libros  Regum, 
Isaiffi,  Hieremics,  Ezechiclis  et  XII.  Minorum  Prophetarum, 
Latine,  ex  versione  Alfonsi  dc  Zamora,  a  Benedicto  Aria  Mon- 
tano  ad  Hebraicam  et  ChaJdaicam  vcritatcm  corrccta,  folio.  (In 
the  Antwerp,  Paris,  and  London  Polyglotts.) 

Various  other  editions  of  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  are 
noticed  in  Masch's  and  Boerner's  edition  of  Lelong's  Biblioiheca 
Sacra,  Part  II.  vol.  iii.  pp.  654 — 656. 

6.  Targum  R.  Joseph i  Coeci  et  aliorum  in  Chetuvim,  Latine, 
ex  versione  Alfonsi  de  Zamora,  ct  recognitione  Arise  Montani, 
folio. 

7.  Targum  in  Psalmos,  Ecclesiasten,  et  Librum  Esther,  ex 
versione  Ariaj  Montani,  folio. 

Both  the  preceding  Targums  are  found  in  the  Antwerp,  Paris 
and  London  Polyglotts  ;  in  the  last,  the  translation  has  been  furthe) 
revised  by  Dr.  Ldmund  Castell. 

S.  Liber  Johi,  Chaldaice  et  Latine,  cum  noti.s.  Opera  et  stu- 
dio Johannis  Terentii.     Franeckerae,  1663,  4to. 

The  Latin  tran.?lalion  is  that  of  Alfonso  de  Zamora,  revised  by 
Montanus,  and  fiirlhcr  corrected  by  the  editor.  Masch  pronounces 
this  to  be  a  rare  and  eniriite  publication. 

9.  Cantica  Canticorum  ct  Ecclesiastes  Salomonis  paraphrastico 
sermone  conscripti,  et  ex  Chaldrea  lingua  in  Latinam  versi  per 
Erasmum  Oswaldum  Schreckenfuchsiuni.     Basiieas,  1553,  Svo. 

10.  Chaldaica  Paraphrasis  Libclli  Rulh,  a  mendJs  repurgata 
et  punctis  juxta  analogiam  grammaticam  notata,  cum  Latina 
Interpretatione  et  Annotationibus,  per  Joannem  Mercerum. 
Parisiis,  1564,  4to. 

11.  Paraphrasis  Chaldaica  Lihrorum  Chronicorum,  Latine, 
cura  Matthiae  Friderici  Beckii.  Augusta;  Vindelicorum,  1680 — 
83 — 84,  2  vols.  4to. 

12.  Paraphrasis  Chaldaica  in  Librum  priorem  et  posteriorem 
Chronicorum.  Auctore  Rabbi  Joskpho,  Rectore  Academic  in 
Syria.  Nunc  demum  a  Manu.scripto  Cantabrigiensi  descripta, 
ac  cum  Versione  Latina  in  lucem  missa  aDavide  Wilkins.  Can- 
tabrigiae,  1717,  4to.     Amstclodami,  1725,  4to. 

The  manuscript,  from  which  this  edition  was  printed,  was  written 
A.  D.  1477.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Samuel  Clarke,  an  eminent 
oriental  scholar,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge :  and,  besides  the 
Chaldee  paraphrase  on  the  books  of  Chronicles,  it  contained  the 
books  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  with 
a  targum  or  paraphrase  on  each.  The  book  is  elegantly  printed, 
the  Chaldee  text  with  vowel  points  being  on  the  right  hand  page, 
and  the  Latin  translation  on  the  left:  both  are  divided  into  verses. 
The  copies,  dated  Amstelodami,  1725,  are  the  same  as  those  printed 
at  Cambridge,  but  with  a  new  title-page. 


§  2.  ^indent  Greek  Versions. 
[i.]  The  Septuagint.' 
The   following    table    exhibits  the  four   principal    Standard 
Text  Editions  of  the  Septuagint  Greek  version,  together  v/ith 
the  principal  editions  which  are  founded  upon  them. 

1.  Complutensian  Text,  1514. 

Antwerp  Polyglott,  Fol.  Gr.  Lat.  &c.  1569-72.— CoAftmeZJ7it.  Fol.  Or. 
1586, 1599, 161&.—  Wolderi—Fo\.  Gr.  159G.— i//.'/'/f';v'.Fol.  1599.  Gr 
Lat.  &c.— Paris  Polyglott,  Fol.  Gr.  Lai.  &c.  1629—45. 

2.  Aldink  Text,  1518. 


CephalcBi.  Oct.  Gr.  1526. — Hcnngii,  Fol.  (ir.  1545. — Brylingeri.  Oct 
Gr.  \5bQ.~Wechclii  Hand.  F<jI.  Cir.  1597. 

3.  Roman  or  Vatican  Text,  1587. 

I ^' — ■ — — - 

Walloni  Poh/glotta.  Fol.  Gr.  Lat.  A-c.  I0f>l.—Morini.  Fol  Gr  Lat 
1628.— Da'/jic/.  Qto.  et  Oct.  Gr.  1653,  1665,  1683.—Cluven  Oct 
Gr.  l691.—Bosi{.  Gr.  Qto.  1709.— .1//7//,  Oct.  G.  1725.— 7fe*srca» 
Oct.  Gr.  1730,  llbl.—Kirchncri.  Oct.  Gr.  llb^.—Holmes'.u  Fol 
Gr.  1798,  &c.  The  editions  printed  at  Oxford,  Oct.  Gr.  1805 
1817.— FaZpu,  1819.— JL.  Von  Ess,  1824. 


notice   of  the  principal  editions  of  the  Septuagint  version  U 
aken  from  Masch  and  BoeriieriB  edition  of  Lelong's  Bibliothec* 


« This 
chietly  taken 

Sacra,  part  ii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  263—323.  Many  other  editions  of  this  version, 
and  of  detached  books  of  it,  are  there  described,  vfhich  we  hare  not  h*L* 
room  to  detail. 
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4.  The  Alkxandiiian  Text,  1707—9—19—20. 
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Uniliii'-cri.    Qto.  (jr.   1730-33.      Ri'.incrni    BiU.iu    Huadriltuiiina- 
I-ol.  (;r.  LiU  &c.  1750.     Buberi.  Fol.  1816—27. 

Of  the  various  editions  of  the  Septuac^int  Grceli  version,  whitii 
liave  issued  fj-om  tlio  pre.ss,  the  following  more  particularly  claim 
the  notice  of  the  ljil)li(-al  student.  Most  of  thcni  contain  the 
New  Tcstanicut,  in  addition  to  the  Old;  but  as  the  ]>rincipal 
editions  of  the  former  have  already  been  described,  no  notice  will 
be  taken  of  them. 

1.  Bihlia  Gra;ca ;  cum  versione  Lattna  ad  vcrbum.  In  BibJiis 
Polyglottis  Complati  editis,  1.514,  1515,  1517. 

The  text  of  thi.s  edition  was  composed  after  several  rnanuscripta 
which  ihe  editors  ncglocled  lo  describe;  they  have  fref|iioiitly 
been  char}i;p(I  with  having  altered  Ihe  (ireck  levt,  to  make  it  har- 
monize with  the  Hebrew,  or  raiher  willi  tlie  Vulgate  version,  and 
with  liaving  (illed  up  the  chasms  in  ilie  .Vlexundrian  or  Sepltiagini 
version  from  oilier  (Jrork  interpreters. — For  a  further  .account  of 
llic  Com|)lutensiau  I'olygloltj  see  i)p.    19,   20.    of  this  Appendix. 

T3i\utau  ri  Kni  veac — Sacne  Scripturm  Veteris  Novmquc  omnia. 
Venetiis,  1518,  small  folio. 

This  edition  appeared  in  1.018,  two  years  after  the  dealli  of  Aldus 
Manutius;  it  was  executed  under  the  car(!  of  his  f;ilher-iu-law, 
Andreas  Asiihiuus.  'I'lie  text  was  compiled  from  ninnerous  ancient 
MSS.  Archbishop  I'slicr  is  ol'  ojiinion,  that  in  manv  instances  it 
follows  the  readings  of  .\(jiiila's  version,  instead  ol  those  ol  the 
Septiiagint,  The  Aldine  text,  however,  is  pronounced  bv  Bishop 
Walton  to  be  much  purer  than  that  in  the  Complutensian  Polygloil, 
lo  which  it  is  actually  prior  iti  point  of  tim<^ ;  liir  though  the  Poly- 
gloil bears  dale  l.")!  I — 1517,  il  was  not  published  until  the  year  1522. 
Father  Simon  and  M.  de  Colomies  concur  in  speaking  very  highly 
of  the  cxeculion  of  the  Aldine  edition. 

3.  T»c  Gux:  Tp^ii;,  ?rj.K-uj-;  S>tKtS>i  Kit  viM  'XTMTi.  Divina; 
Scripturas  Veteris  Novaequc  omnia.  Argentorati,  apud  Wol- 
phium  CephalfEum,  1526.  4  vols.  8vo. 

This  edition  is  of  great  rarity:  the  fiuirlh  volume  contains  the 
New  Testament.  It  follows  the  text  (d'  Aldus,  and  is  not  onlv  well 
and  correctly  printed,  put  possesses  the  additional  merit  of  ju<licious 
punctuation.  Though  the  chapters  are  distinguished,  the  text  is 
not  divided  into  verses;  and  a  space  is  left  at  the  beginning  of 
each  chapter  for  the  insertion  of  the  initial  leltor.  The  Apucry- 
phnl  book:^,  and  a  small  but  valuable  collection  of  various  readings, 
are  added  in  this  edition  by  the  editor  John  Lomckiius,  a  disciple 
and  follower  of  the  illustrious  reformer,  Dr.  Martin  Luther.  Copies 
of  this  edition  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  having  the  date  of 
1529.  Thev  are  however  all  of  the  same  impression,  the  beginning 
of  the  preface  being  altered,  the  ii!;me  of  Lonicerus  omillcd,  and 
that  of  Jerome  submitted  for  Luther,  with  a  new  title-page. 

4.  T»c  ©as,-  r^apjtc,  TrxK-JLtx^  Sn^^tJa  k-zi  I'fsc  slttavtu.  DivinsG  Scrip- 
turtB  Veteris  ac  Novi  Testamenti  omnia,  innumeris  locis  nunc 
Jemum,  et  optimorum  libroruin  collatione  ct  doctorutn  vivorum 
opera,  mullo  (juam  unquam  emendatiora,  in  lucem  ediUi.  Cum 
Caes.  Majest.  gratia  et  privilegio  ad  quinquennium.  Basilia;,  per 
.loanneiu  Hervagium,  1545,  folio. 

In  this  rare  and  little  known  edition,  the  text  of  Lonicerus  is 
chiefly  followed  ;  it  is  said  to  surpass  in  correctness  both  the  Stras- 
burg  and  \''enetian  editions,  and  also  has  some  valuable  various 
reading:-.     The  preface  was  written  by  Melanclhon. 

5.  BihliaGrscca,  Grsece  et  Latino Basilea;,  per  Nicho- 

'aum  Brylingerum.     1550,  5  vols.  8vo. 

Each  of  the  five  volumes,  of  which  this  edition  consists,  has  a 
distinct  title-page  which  is  printed  by  Masch.  The  Creek  and 
Latin  are  placed  in  opposite  columns  ;  the  former  from  the  Aldine 
levi,  the  latter  irom  the  Vulgate,  as  printed  in  the  Complutensian 
Polygloil.  The  type,  though  rather  too  small  to  be  read  with  ease, 
is  pronounced  by  Masch  to  be  distinct  and  neal. 

6.  'H  naA«a  Aiaflww,  it./Ti  tc-j;  EoJi^jixsKTX  cT*'  tfjBfvrtxi:  Z-j^t'.v 
V.'  'j'yt-.u  .\p}(jf(:(a;  ecJ'^diiira. — Vctus  Testamentum  Gra;cum,  juxta 
LX-Y.  Interprctcs, studio  Antonii  CardinalisC Alt AF.??, ope  virorum 
doctorum  adjuti,  cum  i>rclatione  ct  scholiis  Petri  Morini.  Komse 
ex  Typographia  Francisci  Zannctti.  1586,  folio. 

.A  beautiful  edition,  of  great  rarity  and  value.  The  copies  of  it 
are  of  two  dates — some  with  m.d.i.xxxvi,  as  ihey  origuially  ap- 
peared, and  others  with  the  dale  of  m.d.lxxxvu,  the  figure  i.  hav- 
ing been  subscqueiuly  added  with  a  pen.  The  latter  copies  are 
nios^  commonly  met  with,  and  hence  this  edition  is  usually  dated 
1587.  They  coiuaia  783  pages  of  text,  preceded  by  four  leaves  of 
preliminary  matter,  which  are  followed  by  another  (subsequently 
.ulded),  entitled  Corrigenda  in  riolatiotiifius  Psalterii.  This  last 
meiuioned  leaf  is  710^  found  in  the  copies  l)earing  the  date  of  1586, 
vvhieh  also  want  the  privilege  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  dated  May  9th, 
1587,  at  whose  request,  and  under  whose  auspices,  it  was  under- 
taken by  Cardinal  Antonio  Carafa,  aided  by  .Antonio  .Agelli,  Peter 
MonuDs    Fulvio  Ursino.  Robert  Bellarmin.  Cartiinal  Sirlet,  and 


others.  The  celebrated  Codex  Valicanus  1209  was  the  basis  of  the 
Iloman  or  Sixline  edition,  as  it  is  usually  termed  ;  but  the  editor* 
did  not  exclusively  adhere  to  that  MS.,  having  changed  both  the 
orihography  and  readings  whenever  these  appeared  to  them  to  bo 
litulty.  Such  is  the  opmion  of  Drs.  Ilody  and  Grabe,  Eichhom 
.Morus,  and  other  eminent  critics;  though  the  late  Dr.  Holmes  tiae 
contended  that  the  text  of  the  Roman  edition  was  priiUed  from  one 
single  MS.,  which  was  exclusively  followed  throughout.  The  firsi 
fijrty-sii  chapters  of  Genesis,  together  with  some  of  the  Psalms,  anc 
the  book  of  Mac(!abees,  being  obliterated  from  the  Vatican  manu- 
scri|)t  through  extreme  age,  the  editors  are  said  lo  have  supplied 
this  deficiency  by  compiling  those  parts  of  the  Septuagint  iioni  a 
(Jrecian  and  Venetian  MS.  out  of  Cardinal  Bessarion's  libniry,  and 
from  another  which  was  brought  to  them  from  Calabria.  So  groat 
was  the  agreement  between  the  latter  and  ihe  Codex  Valicanus 
that  they  were  su|)posed  to  have  been  transcribed  either  tiie  ci:,c 
fi-om  the  olli<-r,  or  ImiiIi  from  the  same  copy.  Various  readings  arfl 
given  to  r^ach  chapter.  This  edition  contains  the  Greek  text  only. 
In  1588,  Flaminio  Nobili  printed  at  Rome  in  folio  Vetus  Testa- 
mnntiim  xr.ruuduin  LXX.  Jjaline  rrddilum.  This  Latin  version  was 
not  comiKwed  by  him,  but  compiled  out  of  the  fragments  of  the 
ancient  l^tin  translations,  especially  the  Old  Itilic.  It  is  a  splen- 
did voliuno,  and  of  consideraole  rarity.  The  Roman  edition  was 
rcjjrinUjd  at  Paris  in  1028,  in  three  fijlio  volumes;  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  Greek  and  Latin  forms  the  third  volume.  This  reprint  is 
in  great  request,  not  only  for  the  neatness  and  correctness  of  its 
execution,  but  also  (or  the  learned  notes  which  accompany  it. 
Some  copies  are  occasionally  met  with,  dated  Parisiis,  Piget  1641, 
which  might  lead  us  lo  suppose  that  they  were  distinct  editions 
Do  Burc  however  says,  that  they  are  but  one  and  the  same  edition, 
with  a  new  title-p;i.ge,  probably  printed  by  the  bookseller  who  hnd 
purcha.sed  the  unsold  copies. 

7.  Txc  0U3tc  Tf)-j.^K,  Trxxiixi;  SmK'jJh  tut  vtar,  aravTa.  Divina* 
ScripturiE,  ncmpe  Veteris  ac  Novi  Testamenti,  omnia  ....  Fran- 
cofurti,  apud  Andrea  Wechelii  Ha;redes,  1597,  folio. 

This  edition  is  formed  after  that  of  Hervagius,  the  error^  of  iht 
latter  being  previously  corrected.  It  has  a  collection  o(  varioiir 
readings,  taken  from  the  Complutensian,  Antwerp,  Slrasburg,  an(. 
Roman  editions.  Morinus  charges  the  editor  (who  is  suppo.sed  i; 
have  been  Francis  Junius  or  Frederick  Sylbergius)  with  abindon 
ing  the  Aldine  text  in  four  chapters  of  the  book  of  Exodus,  and  in 
the  twenty-lburth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  and  subsiituiiiu' 
the  Complutensian  Icxt  in  its  stead.  It  is  very  neatly  printed  o.', 
clear  types,  and  is  divided  into  verses. 

8.  'H  XlxKrtidL  Ati-SuKii  KUT:i  rcu;  ECioy.i-x.iVTu.  Vetus  Testa- 
mentum Gra;cum  ex  versione  Septuaginta  interpretum.  Lon- 
dini,  cxcudebat  Rogcrus  Daniel,  1653,  4to. 

This  edition  is  frequently  mentioned  in  catalogues  as  being  both 
in  quarto  and  in  octavo.  Masch  stales  that  there  is  but  one  size, 
viz.  in  quarto,  though  the  paper  be  different.  It  professes  lo  follow 
the  Sixline  edition:  but  this  is  not  the  fact;  the  editors  having 
altered  and  interpolated  the  text  in  several  places,  in  order  to 
bring  it  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  modem  versions.  The 
errors  of  this  edition  have  been  retained,  1.  In  that  printed  at  Cam- 
liridge  in  1653,  8vo.  with  a  learned  preface  written  by  Bishoj. 
Pearson  (whose  initials  are  at  Ihe  end);  and,  2.  In  the  very  nea. 
Cambridge  edition  printed  by  Field  in  166.5,  in  three  voluni'  s.  8vo 
(including  the  Liturgy  in  Greek  and  the  New  Testament.)  Field's 
edition  was  counterfeited,  page  for  page,  by  John  Hayes,  a  printer 
at  Cambridge,  who  executed  an  edition  in  1684,  to  which  he  put 
Field's  name,  and  the  dale  of  1665.  The  fraud,  however,  may 
easily  be  detected,  by  comparing  the  two  editions  ;  the  typography 
of  the  genuine  one  by  Field  beuig  very  superior  lo  that  of  Hayes. 
The  genuine  Cambridge  edition  was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1683,  in  12mo.  without  the  Greek  Testament.  The  editing  of  it  is 
commonly,  but  erroneously,  ascribed  lo  Leusden.  The  omission  of 
Bishop  Pearson's  initials  at  the  end  of  the  |irelace,  has  caused  the 
latter  to  be  attributed  lo  Leusden.  The  book  is  very  neatly  but 
very  incorrectly  jirinted  in  two  columns,  divided  into  separate 
verses.  The  Aiwcrv'phal  books,  which  are  found  in  the  Cambridge 
edition,  are  altogether  omitted. 

9.  'H  riaxaw  A/5t6jix»,  xstT*  T'.u:  nCic/ui'x.-.vTi.  Vetus  Testa- 
mentum GriBcum,  ex  versione  Septuaginla  interpretum,  cum 
libris  .Apocryphis,  juxta  exemplar  Vaticanum  Romse  editum,  et 
.Anglicailum  Londini  cxcusum.     Lipsise,  1697,  8vo. 

The  editors  of  this  impression  were  M.  J.  Cluver  and  Tho. 
Kll'.mpf  ;  though  inferior  to  ll-.e  London  and  Amsterdam  editions 
in  beauty  of  execnition.  it  is  very  far  superior  to  them  in  point  of 
correctness.  The  jtrolegomena  of  John  Frickius,  prefixed  to  it, 
contain  a  critical  notice  of  preceding  editions  of  the  Septuagint 
Version,  which  is  said  lo  be  very  accurate. 

10.  Vctus  Testamentum  Grajcum,  ex  versione  LXX  Interpr* 
tuin,  ex  antiqui.ssimo  MS.  Codice  Alexandrino  accurate  descrip- 
turn,  ct  ope  aliorum  exemplarium  ac  priscoruin  scriptorum,  prae- 
seriim  vero  Hcxaplaris  Editionis  Origcniansc,  emendatum  atque 
supplctum,  additis  sjepe  asteriscorum  et  obclorum  signis,  summa 
cuniedidit  Joannes  EmestusGi:  A  BF..S.T.P.  Oxonii,  1707,  1709, 
1719,  1720.    4  vols,  folio,  and  8  vols.  Svo. 

This  splendid  edition  exiiibil<  ihe  text  of  the  celebrated  Codex 
Alcxandrinus.  now  depcsiied    in   the  British   Museum.     Thouy 
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Dr.  Grabe  prepared  the  whole  for  the  press,  yet  he  only  lived  to 
publish  the  Octateuch,  forming  the  first  volume  of  the  folio  edilion, 
in  1707,  and  the  fourth,  containing  the  metrical  books,  in  1709.  The 
eecona  volume,  comprising  the  historical  books,  was  edited  by 
Francis  Lee,  M.D.,  a  very  eminent  Greek  scholar,  in  1719;  and 
the  third  volume,  including  the  prophetical  books,  by  W.  VVigan, 
S.  T.  D.,  in  1720.  This  edition  gives  a  fair  represoiiiation  of  the 
Alexandrian  Manuscript  where  it  was  perfect;  but  where  it  was 
defective  and  incorreci,  the  passages  supplied  and  corrected  read- 
ings are  given  partly  from  the  Codox  Vaticanus,  and  jiar/ly  from 
the  Complutensian  edition,  in  a  smaller  character  than  that  em- 
ployed in  the  text,  the  erroneous  leclions  being  printed  in  the  mar- 
gin. The  prolegomena  of  Dr.  Grabe  contain  a  treasure  of  sacred 
criticism.  Dr.  Grabe  designed  to  have  added  copious  noles  to  this 
work,  but  was  prevented  by  death  from  composing  them.  Alter 
the  folio  sheets  were  struck  off,  the  pages  were  divided,  and  over- 
run into  an  octavo  Ibrm,  to  prevent  the  book  from  being  piratically 
printed  in  Germany. 

11.  'H  UxK^iA  AiuSuKi}  KJi'TU.  T'-uc  ESoTi/^wxsvTct.  Vetus  Testa- 
mentum  e.x  versione  Septuaginta  Interpretum  secundum  Exem- 
plar Vaticanum  Romae  editum,  accuratissime  denue  recognitum  ; 
una  cum  scholiis  ejusdem  editionis,  variis  Manuscriptorum  Codi- 
cum  Veterumque  Exemplarium  Lectionibus,  necnon  fragmentis 
Versionum  Aquilae,  Symmachi,  et  Theodotionis.  Summa  cura 
edidit  Lambertus  Bos.     FranequeriE.   1709.  4to. 

An  elegant  and  accurate  edition,  which  is  deservedly  esteemed. 
The  prelace  of  the  editor.  Professor  Bos,  contains  a  critical  disqui- 
sition on  the  Septuagint  Version  and  its  utility  in  sacred  criticism, 
together  with  an  account  of  the  preceding  principal  editions.  Bos's 
text  was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam  in  172o,  in  two  8vo.  vols,  under 
the  editorial  care  of  David  Mill.  It  contains  various  readings  from 
some  MSS.  at  Leyden,  which,  however,  are  of  no  great  critical 
value. 

12.  'H  riaA«U5t  AwQiix;)  Kctra.  tci/c  'E.CScfA.nx.ovr'j..  Vetus  Testa- 
mentum  e.x:  Versione  Septuaginta  Interpretum,  olim  ad  fidem 
Codicis  MS.  Alexandrini  summo  studio  et  incredibili  diligenta 
expressum,  emendatum  et  suppletum  a  Joanne  Ernesti  Grabio, 
S.T.P.  Nunc  vero  exemplaris  Vaticani  aliorumque  MSS.  Codd. 
Lectionibus  var.  nee  non  criticis  dissertationibus  illustratum 
insigniterque  locupletatum,  summa  cura  edidit  Joannes  Jacobus 
Breitixgerus.     Tiguri  Helvetiorum.     1730-1-2.    4  vols.  4to. 

This  edition  is  a  correct  reprint  of  Dr.  Grabe's  edition,  to  wliich 
are  added,  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  the  various  readings  of  the  Roman 
or  Vatican  edition,  and  of  three  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  library 
of  the  Academy  at  Basle.  The  beauty  of  its  typograjthy  and  paper, 
and  its  critical  value,  concur  to  render  this  edition  highly  esteemed ; 
1  is  consequently  both  scarce  and  dear.  Michaelis  pronounces  it 
to  be  the  best  edition  of  the  Septuagint  ever  printed,  that  is,  up  to 
his  time 

13.  'H  lldLKMx  A/«9»xi)  xara.  twc  ESJojuiDcuvr-j..  Vetus  Testa- 
mentum  Grsecum  ex  Versione  Septuaginta  Interpretum,  una  cum 
Libris  Apocryphis,  secundum  Exemplar  Vaticanum  RoniGe  edi- 
tum et  aliquoties  recognitum,  quod  nunc  denuo  ad  optimas 
quasque  editionis  recensuit,  et  potiores  quasdam  Codicis  Alexan- 
drini et  aliorum  Lectiones  variantes  adjecit  M.  Christianus  Rei- 
NBCcius.     Lipsiae,  1730,  8vo.     l7Sr7,  8vo.  edit,  .secunda. 

A  neat  and  commodious  edition,  though  the  type  is  rather  too 
small.    The  apocryphal  books  are  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

14.  'H  !  I CA  .ici  A/aS»x)i.  Vetus  Testamentum  ex  versione  Sep- 
tuaginta Interpretum,  ad  exemplar  Vaticanum  Romm  editum  ex 
optimis  codicibus  itnpressum.  Accesscrunt  Libri  Apocvyphi. 
Haloe,  sumptibus  Or[)haiiotrophei.     1759.  12mo. 

An  edition  of  more  promise  than  eiecutioa  Masch  denounces 
It  as  very  incorrect,  and  says,  that  instead  of  being  taken  from  the 
best  codices  (as  the  editor  (irofcsses),  orodilioas,  it  agrees  with  the 
London,  Cambridge,  and  Leijjsic  editions. 

15.  Vetus  Testamentum  Graecum,  cum  variis  Lectionibus, 
edidit  Robertus  HoLMiis,  D.D.,  Decanus  Wintoniensis.  Tom.  I. 
Oxonii,  e  Typograplieo  Ciareadoniano.   1798.  folio.  • 

Vetus  Testamentum  Grsccum,  cum  variis  Lectionibus.  Edi- 
tionem  a  Roberto  Holmes,  S.T.P.  inchoatam  continnavit  Jacobus 
Farso-vs,  S.T.B.  Tom.  II. — V.  Oxonii,  c  Typographeo  Claren- 
doniano.    1818—27.  f(dio. 

To  the  University  of  Oxford  belongs  the  honour  of  givijig  to  the 
public  this  valuable  md  splendid  edilion  of  the  Septuagint  Ver- 
sion. In  the  year  1788,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes,  Dean  of  Win- 
chester, circulated  prnpo-^nls  ibr  collating  all  the  MSS.  of  that 
version  known  to  bo  extant.  These  Iwing  liberally  supported  by 
public  and  private  patrons,  Dr.  II.  puhlisiicd  annual  accounts  of 
his  collations,  which  amounted  to  sixteen  in  numbe.',  up  to  the 
time  of  his  decease.  In  1795  he  published,  in  Iblio,  two  Latin 
epistles  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  containing  specimens  of  his  pro- 
posed work ;  and  in  1798  appeared  the  first  part  of  vol.  i.  contain- 
ing the  book  of  Genesis:  part  ii.  comprising  Exodus  and  Leviticus, 
was  published  in  1801;  and  the  books  of  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy, 
which  complete  the  first  volume,  in  1804.   The  date  of  1798,  there- 


[Part  L  Chap.  [ 

fore,  in  the  title-page  of  the  first  volume,  is  not  strictly  correct  A 
general  preface  to  this  volume,  in  four  ?haptcrs,  discusses  the  his. 
tory  of  the  Koiv>i,  or  common  text  of  the  Septuagint  Version,  and  ita 
various  corrections;  describes  the  MSS.  consulted  for  this  editior* 
(eleven  of  which  were  written  in  uncial  letters,  and  upwards  of 
one  hundred  in  small  letters);  and  gives  .in  account  of  the  printed 
editions  of  the  LXX.,  of  the  I'athers,  and  other  Greek  writers  quoted 
in  the  various  readings,  and  of  the  several  ancient  versions,  viz 
the  Old  Italic  or  Ante-llieronymian  Latin,  the  Coptic,  Sahidic 
Syriac  (made  from  the  Greek  text),  Arabic,  Sclavonic,  Armenian 
and  the  Georgian  versions,  when(-e  various  readings  in  the  Penta 
tench  have  been  extracted.  Each  of  the  five  books  of  Moses  i> 
furnished  with  a  short  preface  and  an  appendix  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  are  eleven  pages  of  ac/r/e?i(ia  el  emendanda.  Dr.  Holmes 
also  ])uhli.shed  the  book  of  Daniel,  in  1805,  according  to  the  text 
of  Thoodotion  and  the  Septuagint,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pen- 
taiciu-h,  a  few  months  before  his  death.  The  text  is  printed  on  a 
strong  and  beautiful  type,  after  the  Sixtine  or  Roman  edition  of 
1587;  and  the  deviations  fi-om  it,  which  are  observable  in  the 
Complutensian  and  Aldine  editions,  arid  in  that  of  Dr.  Grabe,  are 
constantly  noted.  For  this  edition  were  collated  three  hundred 
and  eleven  manuscripts,  the  various  lections  of  which  are  exhibited 
at  the  foot  of  the  page.  On  Dr.  Holmes's  death,  in  1805,  after  a 
considerable  but  unavoidable  delay,  the  publication  of  this  impor- 
tant work  was  resumed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Parsons,  A.  M.  (now  B.D.). 
under  whoso  editorial  care  the  second  volume  was  completed  in 
1818.  It  comprises  all  the  historical  books  from  Joshua  to  the 
second  book  of  Chronicles  inclusively  ;  the  several  fasciculi  of 
which  were  published  in  the  following  order,  viz.  Joshua  in  1810; 
Judges  and  Ruth  in  1812 ;  1  Kings  in  1813  ;  and  the  five  remain- 
ing books  in  the  four  succeeding  years,  the  whole  being  printed 
off  in  the  early  part  of  1818.  The  third  and  fourth  volumes  con- 
taining the  book  of  Job  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  inclusive,  were 
published  between  the  years  1819- — 1825 :  and  the  remaining  (or 
fifth)  volume,  which  contains  the  Apocryphal  books,  between  the 
years  1825  and  1827.  The  plan  laid  down  by  Dr.  Holmes  has  been 
followed  by  his  learned  successor,  whose  continuation  is  executed 
in  the  same  splendid  and  accurate  manner  as  the  Pentateuch 
The  reader  will  find  a  copious  and  very  interesting  critique  on  the 
^rsi!  volume  of  this  magnificent  undertaking  in  the  Eclectic  Review 
vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  85—90.  214—221.  267—274.  337—348. ;  and  of  ths 
second  volume  in  the  Classical  Journal,  vol.  ix.  pp.  475 — 479.  ar.w 
vol.  xix.  pp.  367 — 372. 

16.  Psalterium  Grsecum  e  Codice  MS.  Alexandrine,  qui  Lon- 
dini  in  Bibliotheca  Musei  Britannici  assevvatur,  Typis  ad  Simili- 
tudinem  ipsius  Codicis  Scripturse  fideliter  dcscriptum,  Cura  et 
liabore  Henrici  Herveii  Barer,  A.M.  Musei  Britannici  Bib- 
liothecarii.     Londini,  1812,  folio. 

This  is  an  exact  flic-simile  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  from  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  which  has  been  described  in  Part  I.  of  the  second 
volume.  There  is  a  chasm  of  about  nine  leaves  in  the  original 
manuscript,  from  Psalm  xlix.  19.  to  Psalm  Ixxix.  12.  The  types 
are  the  same  as  were  used  for  Dr.  Woide's  fac-simile  edition  of  jhe 
New  Testament,  noticed  in  p.  13.  supra.  The  numbers  of  the 
Psalms  and  verses  are  subjoined  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  for  conve- 
nience of  reference.  Appropriate  marks  are  introduced,  to  point 
out  words  which  have  either  become  obliterated  in  course  of  time, 
or  have  been  designedly  erased,  or  which  have  been  rewritten 
by  a  later  hand.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  there  is  a  collation  of 
the  various  readings  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the  book  of  Psalms, 
with  the  Roman  edition  of  the  Vatican  text  of  the  Septuagint, 
printed  in  1587.  Twelve  copies  of  this  elegant  fac-simile  were 
printed  on  vellum,  to  match  with  the  same  number  of  copies  of 
Dr.  Woide's  edition. 

1 7.  Vetus  Testamentum  Grajcum  e  Codice  MS.  Alexandrine, 
qui  Londini  in  Bibliotheca  Musei  Britannici  asscrvatur,  Typis 
ad  Similitudinem  ipsius  Codicis  Scripturte  fideliter  descriptum, 
Cura  et  Lahore  Henrici  Herveii  Baiikr,  A.IVT.  Londini,  1816 — 
28.   4  vols,  folio. 

At  the  close  of  his  preface  to  the  preceding  lfn-;.imile  edition  of 
the  book  of  Psalms,  the  Rev.  H.  Jf.  Babrr  announced  his  intention 
of  proceeding  with  the  Old  Testamoal,  in  a  similar  maimer:  but 
i  this  was  an  undertaking  too  vast  and  too  extensive  for  an  unbene- 
ficed clergyman.  In  consequence,  ilierefbre,  of  a  memorial  by  Mr 
B.,  seconded  by  the  recommendation  of  several  dignitaries  oi  the 
Anglican  ciiurch,  as  well  as  professors  and  heads  of  colleges  in 
the  two  universities,  the  British  Parliament  engaged  to  defray  the 
expense  of  completing  this  noble  Avork.  (See  the  Memorial  and 
other  Proceedings  in  the  Literary  Panorama,  vol.  i.  N.  S.  pp.  46.0 — 
478.)  The  first  Uiree  volumes  comprise  the  entire  text  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint;  ;uid  the  fourth  volume  contains  the  Notes  and  the  Prole- 
gomena. The  whole  is  executed  in  a  sj)lendid  folio  size,  and  in 
such  a  niaaaer  as  faithfully  to  represent  every  iota  of  the  original 
manuscript.  Tiie  better  to  pi'eserve  the  identity  oi  the  original 
Mr.  Baber  has  introil-i.-ed  a  greater  variety  of  type  than  Dr.  Woide 
could  command  t'or  his  lac-simile  edilion  of  the  New  Testament 
together  with  numerous  wood-cuts.  Tiie  tail  pieces,  or  rude  ara 
besquc  ornaments  at  the  end  of  each  book,  are  also  represented  by 
means  of  fac-similes  in  wood.  The  edition  is  limited  to  two  hun 
dred  and  fifty  copies,  ten  of  which  are  on  vellum.  The  execution 
of  the  whole  of  this  noble  undertaking  is  such  as  reflects  the 
highest  credit  on  the  learned  editor,  and  on  his  printers,  Messrs 
R.  and  A.  Taylor. 
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18.  Veins  Testameiitum  Gracum  ex  Versiono  LXX  secun- 
dum Exemplar  Vaticanum  Roma;  editum.  Acccdunt  variae 
Lectiories  e  (y'odice  Alexandrino  iiccnon  Introductio  J.  B.  Carp- 
tovii.  Oxonii,  c  Typographeo  Glureiidoniano.   Iyl7.  0  vols,  8vo. 

An  accurate  and  beaiililiiUy  printed  editi<Hi :  there  are  copies  on 
large  paper.  The  iniroduction  in  extracted  iroin  the  second  and 
third  chapters  of  Carpzov's  Crilica  Sacra,  Part  III.,  which  trea- 
tise is  noticed  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  Appendix. 

19.  Velus  Te.stamcntum  c.x  Versionc  Scptuaginta  Interprc- 
tum,  juxta  Excmi)lar  Vaticanum,  ex  cditione  Holmcsii  et  Lutn- 
berti  Bos.     Londini,  in  iEdibus  Valianis.      1819,  8vo. 

This  elei^niiily-exccutcd  volume  is  very  currcclli/  printed,  after 
the  editions  of  Ilolini's  and  Bos,  and  (wliicli  cannot  but  rcconimend 
it  to  students  in  preference  to  the  incorrect  Candiridge  and  Ain- 
Bterdam  reprints  of  the  Vatican  text)  its  price  is  so  reasonable  as  to 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  one. 

20.  'H  n*/3(w  Aiii)>iK>i  K^TU  Tsyf  f.Qo/umivru.  Vctus  Testa- 
mentum  ex  Versione  LXX  Interprctum,  juxta  Exemplar  Vati- 
canum, ex  editioiie  Holmesii  et  Lambcrti  Bos.  Gla.sf^ua;,  18'2'.i. 
3  tomis,  12mo.  Editio  nova,  Glasgua;  ct  Lcndini,  1831.  2  tomis, 
18mo. 

These  very  neatly  printed  editions  are  also  formed  after  those 
of  Holmes  and  Bos:  they  were  executed  at  the  university  press  of 
<;iasKow.  To  the  edition  of  1831  is  j)rcfixcd  the  learned  preface 
of  Up.  Pearson,  which  is  copied  from  the  Cambridge  edition  of 
lGr,3. 

21.  'H  Xlu^atiL  A/a6)t«»  hxtol  tcwc  ECSc/uxitivrx  :  scu  Vetus  Tes- 
tamentum  Gr;rcc,  juxta  Septuaginta  Interpretes  ex  auctoritatc 
Sixti  V.  Editionis,  juxta  Exemplar  Originale  Vaticanum  Roma; 
editum  quoad  tcxtum  accuratissimc  et  ad  amussirn  recusum, 
curu  ct  studio  Leandri  vox  Ess.     Lipsia>,  1824,  8vo. 

This  edition  is  stereotyped,  and  is  very  neatly  executed.  There 
are  copies  oii  thick  paper,  which  are  an  ornament  to  any  library. 

22.  Daniel  secundum  Septuaginta  ex  Tetraplis  Origenis,  nunc 
primum  editus  e  singulari  Codice  Chisiano  annorura  supra 
iccfc.    Romsc,  1772,  folio. 

For  a  full  account  of  this  splendid  work,  see  Bibl.  Sussex  vol.  i. 
oart  ii  pp  281 — 283.,  and  Masch's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  part  ii.  vol.  ii. 
K).  320 — 322.  The  octavo  reprints  at  Gottingen  in  1774,  and  at 
Utrecht  in  1775,  arc  very  inferior  to  the  original  edition. 

[ii.]  EniTioNS  of  Ouigkn's  Hexapla. 
I.  Hexaplorum  Origen.sis  qua  supersunt.  Ex  Manuscriptis 
et  ex  Libris  editis  emit  et  Nolis  illustravit  D.  Bcrnardus  dc 
MoxTFAi'coN.  Accedunt  Opuscula  quaedam  Origenis  anccdota, 
et  ad  calcem  Lexicon  Hebraicum  ex  vaterum  Interpretationibus 
concinnatum.  itcmque  Lexicon  Grtecum,  et  alia.  Parisiis,  1713. 
2  vols,  folio. 

The  best  edition,  unhappily  very  rare,  of  the  remains  of  Origcn's 
Hexnpla.  The  first  volume  contains  a  very  valuable  preliminary 
disquisition  on  the  Hebrew  text,  and  on  the  diflerent  ancient  Greek 
versions;  together  with  a  minute  account  of  Origen's  biblical 
labours,  and  some  incditcd  fragments  of  Origen,  &c.  To  these  suc- 
ceed the  remains  of  the  Hexapla,  from  Genesis  to  the  Book  of 
Psalms  inclusive.  The  second  volume  comprises  the  rest  of  the 
Hexapla  to  the  end  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  together  with 
Greek  and  Ilelwew  Lexicons  to  the  Hexapla. 

'  2.  Hexaplorum  Origenis  qua;  supersunt.  Edidit,  notisque 
illustravit  Car.  Frider.  Bahudt.  Lipsioe  el  Lubccse,  1769 — 70. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

Professor  Bahrdt  undertook  this  edition  for  those  who  could  not 
aflbrd  to  purchase  Montfaucon's  magnificent  edition,  lie  has 
omitted,  as  unnecessary,  the  translation  of  the  fragments,  the  ex- 
planation of  particular  words  occurring  in  the  notes,  and  some 
scholia.  He  has  improved  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  col- 
lected by  Monlfaucon,  and  has  added  some  further  fragments  of 
Origen's  Hexapla,  from  a  Leipsic  manuscript.  Bahrdt  has  also 
^iven  many  additional  notes,  which  however  are  not  distinguished 
from  thilse  of  Montfaucon.  The  Hebrew  words  are  given  in  Greek 
characters.  This  edition  was  severely  criticised  by  Fischer,  in  his 
Prolusiones  do  Versionibus,  Grsecis,  p.  34.  note. 

The  Fragments  of  the  versions  by  Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Sym- 
machus,  collected  by  Morin  and  others,  are  printed  in  the  editions 
of  the  Septuagint  Version  executed  at  Rome  in  1587,  at  Frankfort 
in  1597,  at  London  in  1653,  at  Leipsic  in  1697,  and  at  Franeker  in 
1709. 

3.  Animadversionis,  quibus  Fragmenta  Versionum  Graicarum 
V.  T.  a  Bern.  Montcfalconio  coUecla,  illustrantur,  [et]  emendan- 
tur.  Auctore  Jo.  Gottfr.  ScAnFESBERo.  Specimina  duo  Lipsia;, 
:  776—81,  Bvo. 

4.  CuriE  Hexaplares  in  Jobum,  e  Codice  Syriaco-Hexaplari 
Ambrosio-Mediolancnsi.  Scripsit  Henricus  Middeldohpf. 
Vratislaviae,  1817,  4to. 


[iii.]  AsoTiiEU   ASCiKN-T  GntKK  Vkiisi«»». 

1.  Nova  Vcrsio  Gncca  Pcntatcuchi,  ex  unico  S.  Marci  Biblio- 
theca; Codice  Vencto.  Edidit  atque  recensuit  Chr.  Frid.  Ammow. 
Erlanga;,  1790-91.    3  vols.  8vo. 

2.  Nova  Vcrsio  Grffica  Proverbiorum,  Ecclesiastis,  Caniici 
Canticorum,  Rulhi,  Threnoruin,  Danielis,  ct  selei  torum  I'cnta- 
teuchi  Locorurn.  Ex  unico  8.  Marci  Bibliotheca;  Codice  Veneta 
nunc  primum  cruta,  el  nolulis  illustrata  a  Joanne  Baptiste  Ca* 
pare  D'Ansse  de  Villoiso.n.     Argenlorati,  1784. 
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§  3.  Ancient  Uuikntal  Versions. 

[i.  TiiK  SmiAC  Vehsions.] 

T/ie  Peachito  or  Old  Syriac  Version. 

1.  Biblia  Syriaca  Vctcris  et  Novi  Testamenti.  Parisiis,  1646i 
folio.     (In  Lc  Jay's  Polyglolt  Bible.) 

Biblia  Sacra  Vetcris  et  Novi  Testamenti.     Londini,  1657 
(In  Bp.  Walton's  Polyglotl  Bible.) 

3.  Vetus  Testamentum  Syriace,  eos  tantum  Libros  bistens,  qu. 
in  Canone  Hebraico  habcntur,  ordine  vcro,  quoad  fieri  potuit, 
apud  Syros  usitalo  dispositas.  In  usum  Ecclesia;  Syrorum 
Malabarcnsium,  jussu  Societalis  Biblica;  recognovit,  ad  iidem 
codicum  Manuscriptorum  cmcndavit,  edidit  Samuel  Lf,k,  .A.M. 
Linguae  Arabica;  apud  Cantabrigienses  Professor.  Londini, 
1823,  4to. 

This  edition  was  printed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  at  the  expense  ol"  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  Tliree  maniis(ri|)ts  have  been  collated  lor  this  edi- 
tion, viz.  1.  The  valuable  manuscript  brought  by  the  Uev.  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan from  Travancore  in  the  East  Indies,  collated  by  Professor 
Lee;  2.  Another  manuscript  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  .Adam  Clarke; 
and,  3.  A  manuscript  of  the  Syriac  Pentateuch  found  by  Mr.  (now 
Dr.)  Lee  in  the  Library  of  iNew  College,  Oxford.  (Report  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  for  1817 — 18,  p.  154.) 

4.  Novum  Testamentum,  Syriace,  cura  Albcrti  Wiuman- 
STADii.    (Vicnnae  Austriaca;,  1555.)  4to. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament :  it  is  very  raire 
Dr.  Masch  has  given  a  long  account  of  it  in  his  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
part  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  70 — 79.  There  are  copies  dated  Vienna;  .\u8tri- 
acae,  1562,  4to. ;  but  they  are  the  same  edition  with  a  new  title-page. 

5.  Novum  Domini  Nostri  Jcsu  Christi  Testamentum  Syri* 
cum,  cum  Versionc  Latina;  cura  et  studion  Johannis  Lkusden 
et  Caroli  Schaaf.  Ad  onmcs  editiones  diligcntcr  rcccnsitum,  e( 
variis  Icctionibus,  mano  labore  colleclis,  adomatum.  Secunda 
editio  a  mcndis  repurgata.    Lugduni  Balavorum,  1717,  4lo. 

The  first  edition  appeared  in  1708;  but  copies  are  most  com- 
monly to  be  met  with  bearing  the  date  of  1709.  Michaelis  pro- 
nounces this  to  be  "  the  very  nest  edition  of  the  Syriac  >i'ew  Tes- 
tament. The  very  excellent  Lexicon  which  is  annexed  to  it  will 
ever  retain  its  value,  being,  as  far  as  regards  the  New  Testament, 
extremely  accurate  and  complete,  and  supplying  in  some  measure 
the  place  of  a  concordance."  (Introd.  to  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  part  i. 
p.  17.) 

6.  Textus  Sacrorum  Evangcliorum  Versionis  Simplicis  Syri- 
acse,  juxta  Editionem  Schaafianam,  collalus  cum  duobus  ejusdem 
vetuslis  Codd.  MSS.  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana  reposilis ;  ncc  non 
cum  Cod.  .MS.  Commcntarii  Grcgorii  Bar-Hebra3i  ibidem  adser- 
vato,  a  Ricardo  Jo.nks.  Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Claiendoniano, 
1805,  4to. 

ThL-^  publication  is  necessary  to  complete  Schaaf's  edition  ;  it  has 
two  fac-similes  of  the  Syriac  MSS.  collated  by  the  editor. 

7.  MiciiAKi.is  (Joannis  Davidis)  Curse  in  Versionem  Syria- 
cam  Actuum  Apostolicorum;  cum  Consectariis  Criticis  de  In- 
dole, Cognalionibus,  el  usu  Versionis  Syriaca;  Novi  Faderis. 
Gollinga;,  1755,  4to. 

8.  Novum  Testamentum  Syriace,  denuo  recognitum,  atque 
ad  fidem  Codicum  Manuscriptorum  emendatum.  Londini, 
1816,  4to. 

K  beautiful  edition,  executed  at  the  press  of  Mr.  Richard  Watts, 
for  the  use  of  the  Syrian  Christians  in  India,  by  whom  it  is  stated 
to  have  been  received  with  the  utmost  gratitude.  This  edition 
was  corrected  for  the  press,  as  far  as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan ;  and  was  completed  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Lee.  A.M.  [now  D.D.],  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  The  expense  of  the  edition  was  defrayed  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societv.  There  is  an  interesting  com- 
munication bv  Prof.  Lee  concerning  this  edition  in  Dr.  Wait'i 
tnuislation  of  Hugs  Introduction  to  the  New  TeM-vol  i  pp  368. 
370.  notes- 
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ANCIENT  VERSIONS. 


[Part  I.  Cnir.  i, 


The  preceding  are  the  principal  editions  of  the  Old  Syriac  Ver- 
«ion3.  For  a  more  copious  account  of  them  and  of  various  other 
editions,  see  Bp.  Marsh's  Translation  of  Michaelis's  Introduction 
lo  the  New  Testament,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  1 — 18.  and  part  ii.  pp. 
530 — 546;  also  Masch's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  71 — 102. 

The  Philoxenian  Syriac  Version. 

1.  Saciorum  Evangcliorum  Versio  Syriaca  Philoxeniana,  ex 
Codd.  MSS.  Ridleianis  in  Bibliotheca  Collegii  Novi  Oxon.  repo- 
sitis ;  nunc  primum  edita,  cum  Interpretatione  Latina  et  Anno- 
tationibus  Josephi  White.  Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Clarendo- 
aiano,  1778.  2  tomis,  4to. 

2.  Actuum  Apostolorum,  et  Epistolarum  tam  Catholicarum 

quam  Paulinaru.-n,  Versio  Syriaca  Philoxeniana cum 

Interpretatione  Latina  et  Annotationibus  Josephi  White.  Oxo- 
nii, e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano,  1799.  2  tomis,  4to. 

The  Syro-Estrangelo  or  Syriac  Hexaplar  Version. 

1 .  Specimen  ineditae  et  Hexaplaris  Bibliorum  Versionis,  Syro- 
Estranghclce,  cum  simplici  atque  utriusque  fontibus,  GrjEco  et 
Hebrffio,  coUata;  cum  duplici  Latina  vcrsione  et  notis.  Edidit, 
ac  diatribam  de  rarissimo  codice  Ambrosiano,  unde  illud  haustum 
est,  pra!misit  Johannes  Bern.  Rossi.     Parmse,  1778,  8vo. 

Tliis  specimen  consists  of  the  first  psalm  printed  in  six  columns. 
The  first  contains  the  Greek  text  of  the  Septuagint;  the  second, 
the  Syro-Estrangelo  text;  the  third,  the  Latin  text  translated  from 
the  Septuagint;  the  fourth,  the  Hebrew  text;  the  filth,  the  Peschito 
or  Old  Syriac  text  above  noticed;  and  the  sixth,  the  Latin  text 
translated  from  this  latter  version. 

2.  Codex  Syriaco-Hexaplaris.  Edidit  Henricus  MinnELDORPF. 
Berolini,  1831.  2  tomis,  4to. 

Vol.  I.  contains  the  Syriac  text  of  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chro- 
nicles, Isaiah,  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets,  Proverbs,  Job,  Song  of 
Songs,  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  Ecclesiastes.  Vol.  II. 
contains  the  critical  commentary  of  the  learned  editor. 

[ii.]  The  Arabic  Vehsiox. 

1.  Biblia  Arabica  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti.  Parisiis,  1645, 
tolio.    (In  Le  Jay's  Polyglott  Bible.) 

2.  Biblia  Arabica  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti.  Londini,  16.57, 
folio.    (In  Bp.  Walton's  Polyglott  Bible.) 

3.  Biblia  Sacra  Arabica,  Sacra  Congregationis  de  Propaganda 
Fide  jussu  edita  in  usum  Ecclesiarum  Orientalium :  additis  e 
Regione  Bibliis  Latinis  Vulgatis.     Romse,  1G71.  3  tomis,  folio. 

This  edition  was  published  under  the  inspection  of  Sergius 
Risius,  the  Romish  Bishop  of  Damascus.  It  is  in  Arabic  and  Latin. 
•'  But  it  is  of  no  use,  either  to  a  critic  or  an  expositor  of  the  New 
Testament,  being  altered  from  the  Latin  Version."  (Michaelis, 
vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  93.) 

4.  The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
in  the  Arabic  Language.     Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1811,  4to. 

Twelve  copies  of  this  beautifully  executed  edition  were  printed 
in  large  folio  for  presents :  one  of  these  is  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum. 

5.  Novum  D.  N.  Jesu  Christi  Testamentum,  Arabice,  ex 
Bibliotheca  Leidensi ;  edente  Thoma  Erpenio.  In  Typographia 
Erpeniana  Linguarum  Orientalium.  [Lugduni  Batavorum] 
Anno  1616,  4to. 

Erpenius  published  this  edition  of  the  Arabic  New  Testament, 
from  a  manuscript  said  to  be  written  a.  d.  1342,  in  the  monastery 
of  Saint  John,  in  the  desert  of  Thebais:  he  has  copied  his  manu- 
script with  smgular  accuracy,  even  where  there  appeared  to  be 
grammatical  errors.  Michaelis  says  that  this  is  the  most  elegant, 
faithful,  and  genuine  edition  of  the  Arabic  version,  but  is  unibrtu- 
nately  very  difficult  to  be  procured. 

6.  Novum  Testamentum  Arabicum.     Londini,  1787,  4to. 
This  edition,  which  consisted  often  thousand  copies,  was  printed 

at  the  expense  of  the  Society  lor  promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
for  the  use  of  the  Christians  in  Asia.  Its  basis  is  the  text  of  the 
Paris  and  London  Polyglotts:  but  the  editor,  Solomon  Negri,  has 
altered  it  in  those  passages  which  vary  from  the  reading  of  our 
present  Greek  text.  It  is  therefore  ol'no  use  either  in  the  criticism 
or  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament.  The  same  remark  is 
applicable  to 

7.  Quatuor  Evangelia,  Arabice,  RomEe,  e  Typographia  Medi- 
cea,  Romoe,  1591,  folio. 

"  This  edition  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1590  and  1591  in  the 
Meihcean  printing-house:  1590  stands  on  the  title-page,  1591  in 
the  Bubscription:  to  some  of  the  copies  is  annexed  a  Latin  transla- 
tion." (Michaelis.)  This  version  appears  to  have  been  made  from 
the  Greek  text.  The  Roman  edition  of  the  Four  Gospels  was  re- 
Dnr.ted  with  some  correctionB  in  the  Paris  Polyglott,  and  again 


with  very  numerous  corrections  from  manuscripts  by  Bishop  Wal 
ton  in  the  London  Polyglott. 

For  more  particular  accounts  of  the  preceding  and  of  other  edi 
tions  of  the  Arabic  Versions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  or  of 
detached  portions  thereof,  the  reader  is  referred  lo  Masch,  part  ii. 
vol.  i.  pp.  110 — 139.;  Michaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  parti,  pp 
84^94. ;  Schnurrer's  Bibliotheca  Arabica,  pp.  389 — 397. ;  and  Hug'» 
Introduction  by  Dr.  Wait,  vol.  i.  pp.  445—454. 

8.  Commentatio  Critica,  exhibens  e  Bibliotheca  Oxoniensi 
Bodleiana  Specimina  Versionum  Pentateuchi  soptem  Arabica- 
rum,  nondum  editarum,  cum  Obscrvationibus.  Scripsit  Henricus 
Eberhardus  Gottlob  Paulus.     Jcw.c,  1789,  8vo. 

[iii.]  The  Persic  Version. 

1.  Pentateuchi  Versio  Persica,  interprete  Jacobo  filio  Joseph 
Tavos,  sen  Tawsensi,  Juda;o.     Constantinopoli,  1546,  folio. 

This  extremely  rare  edition,  which  is  printed  with  Hebrew 
types,  and  accompanied  with  the  Hebrew  text,  is  reprinted  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  London  Polyglott,  with  Persian  characters, 
and  a  Latin  translation. 

2.  Quatuor  Evangcliorum  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  Versio 
Persica  Syriacam  et  Arabicam  suavissime  reddens :  ad  verba  et 

mentem  Graici  Textus  fideliter  et  venuste  concinnata Per 

Abrahamum  Wuelocux.     Londini,  1657,  folio. 

3.  Evangelia  Quatuor  Persice,  interprete  Symone  F.  Joseph 
Taurinensi,  juxta  codicem  Pocockianuni,  cum  Versione  Latina 
Samuelis  Clerici.  Londini,  1657,  folio.  (In  the  fifth  volume 
of  Bp.  Walton's  Polyglott  Bible.) 

[iv.]  The  Egtptiax  Versions. 
Coptic,  or  Dialect  of  Lotuer  Egypt. 

1.  Quinque  Libri  Moysis  Prophetae  in  Lingua  .^gyptiaca. 
Ex  MSS.  Vaticano,  Parisiensi,  et  Bodleiano  dcscripsit,  ac  Lafine 
vertit  David  Wilkins.     Londini,  1731,  4to. 

2.  Psalterium  Coptico- Arabicum.     Roma?,  1744,  4to. 

3.  Psalterium  Alexandrinuni  Coptico-Arabicum.  Romaj. 
1749,  4to. 

Both  these  editions  of  the  Coptic  Psalter  were  printed  at  the 
expense  of  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide  at  Rome,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Coptic  Christians  in  Egypt  The  Arabic  version  is 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  Coptic  text. 

4.  Novum  Testamentum  ^Egyptium,  vulgo  Copticum,  ei 
MSS.  Bodleianis  dcscripsit,  cum  Vaticanis  et  Parisiensibus  con- 
tulit,  et  in  Latinum  Sermonem  convertit  David  Wilkins 
Oxonii,  e  Theatro  Sheldoniano,  1716,  4to. 

A  fragment  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiaii  (ch.  iv.  22.  and  ch 
V.)  and  some  fragments  of  the  prophet's  epistle  to  the  Jewish  cap- 
tives at  Babylon,  forming  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  apocryphal  book 
of  Baruch,  are  printed  in  Coptic,  with  a  literal  Latin  vereion,  Dy 
M.  Quatremere,  in  his  Recherches  sur  la  Langue  et  Litterature  de 
I'Egypte,  pp.  228 — 246.  (Paris,  1804),  who  has  illustrated  them 
!  with  numerous  learned  notes. 

Sahidic,  or  Dialect  of  Upper  Egypt. 

5.  Appendix  ad  Editionem  Novi  Testamenti  Gra3ci  e  Codice 
Alexandrino  descripti  a  G.  C.  Woide :  in  qua  continentur  Frag- 
menta  Novi  Testamenti,  juxta  Intcrpretationem  Dialecti  Supe- 
rioris  ^gypti,  quae  Thebaica  vel  Sahidica  appellatur,  e  Codd. 
Oxoniens.  maxima  ex  parte  desumpta :  cum  Dissertatione  de 
Versione  .lEgyptiaca,  quibus  suhjicitur  Codicis  Vaticani  Collatio. 
Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano.  1799,  folio. 

This  work,  which  contains  the  completest  collection  of  fragments 
of  the  Sahidic  Version,  was  prepared  for  the  press  by  Dr.  Woide 
and  published  after  his  death  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ford. 

6.  Fridcrici  Mijnter  Commentatio  de  Indole  Versionis  Novi 
Testamenti  Sahidicse.  Accedunt  Fragmenta  Epistolarum  Paulli 
ad  Timothcum,  ex  Membranis  Sahidicis  Musei  Borgisj^i,  Veli- 
tris.     Hafnire,  1789,  4to. 

Baslivioiiric,  or  Dialect  of  Bashmonr,  a  Province  of  the  Delta. 

7.  Fragmentum  Evangelii  S.  Joannis  Graeco-Coptico-Thebai- 
cum,  ex  Museo  Borgiano,  Latinc  versum  et  Notis  illustratum  ab 
Augustino  Antonio  GEoaoio.     Romse,  1789,  4to. 

There  is  an  interesting  account  of  this  publication  in  the  Analy 
tical  Review,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  418 — 421. 

8.  Fragmenta  Basmurico-C optica  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti, 
quae  in  Museo  Borgiano  Velitris  asservantur,  cum  reliquis  Ver- 
sionibus  ^gyptiis  contulit,  Latine  vertit,  nee  non  criticis  et 
philologicis  adnotationibus  illustravit,  W.  F.  E^gelbvetu 
Hafnite,  1816,  4to. 
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This  publication  contains  fragments  of  the  first  and  fifth  chapti-rs 
•f  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Si.  John's  Gos- 
pel, of  St  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians  and  to  Philemon,  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Tliessalonians, 
and  of  the  Epistle  to  tho  Hebrews,  in  the  Bashmouric,  Thebaic, 
and  Memphitic  Dialects,  with  a  literal  Latin  version.  The  corres- 
pondiii)^  Greek  Text  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  Notes  are 
lubjoined  pointing  out  the  various  readings,  with  critical  remarks. 

[v.]  Ethiopic  Version. 

No  entire  Ethiopia  Bible  has  been   prinU^d.     Masch  (Bibl. 

Sacr.  part  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  145 — 155.)  has  given  an  account  of  the 

various  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  which  have 

appeared.     Of  these  the  following  are  most  worthy  of  notice: — 

1.  Psalmi  et  Cauticoruin  ^thiopice.  Studio  Johannis  Pot- 
KEX.     Uoma;,  1513,  4to. 

The  first  p^rtioa  of  tlie  Ethiopic  Scriptures  ever  printed.  It  is 
very  rare:  it  was    eprinted  at  Cologne  in  1518,  in  folio. 

2.  Psaltcriuin  ^thiopicc.     Londini,  1657.  folio. 

In  the  third  volume  of  Bp.  Walton's  Polyglott  Bible:  the  text  is 
taken  from  I'liikcii's  two  editions,  with  various  readings,  and  notes 
by  Dr.  Edmund  Castell. 

3.  Testauiontuia   Novum;  cum   Epistola  Pauli   ad  Hchrneos 
Quic  omnia  Fr.  Petrus  ^Ethiops,  auxilio  piorum,  sedente 

Paulo  III.  Pont.  Max.  ct  Claudio  illius  regni  imperatore,  im- 
primi  curavit  anno  salutis  1548.     [Roma;]  4to. 

This  edition,  which  is  of  extreme  rarity,  is  divided  into  two  vo- 
lumes and  four  separate  parts,  viz.  1.  Tho  Gospels,  the  translation 
of  which  is  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Epistles,  where  the  trans- 
lator appears  to  have  been  unequal  to  the  task.  (The  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  is  placed  after  the  Gospels,  because  it  was  the  only 
one  of  St.  Paid's  Epistles  which  they  had  received  when  they  put 
\o  press  the  (Jospels,  Apocalypse,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the 
(Vets); — 2.  Tho  Acts  of  tho  A|X)stlcs; — 3.  The  fourteen  Epistles  of 
Saint  Paul; — 1.  The  seven  Catholic  Epistles; — The  Apocalypse  is 
added  as  an  Appendix.  Tho  MS.  of  the  Acts  being  very  imper- 
fect, its  chasms  were  supplied  from  the  Vulgate.  The  Roman 
edition  was  reprinted  in  the  London  Polyglott ;  and  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Ethiopic  version  was  published  by  Professor  Bode  at 
Brunswick,  in  1752 — 1755,  in  2  vols.  4to.  (Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
95— 'J3.  610—614.     Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  152,  153.) 

4.  Evangelia  Sancta  ..Ethiopica.  Ad  Codicum  Manuscripto- 
'um  fidcm  edidit  Thomas  Pell  Platt,  A.  M.  Londini,  1826,  4to. 

[vi.]  The  Armeni.\n  Version*. 

Biblia,  Armcnice.  Venetiis,  1805,  4to. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Armenian  Bible  was  printed  at  Amster- 
aam  in  1666,  4lo.,  and  was  not  very  cordially  received  by  the  Ar- 
menian Christians,  in  consequence  of  its  editor  Uscan,  Archbishop 
of  Eri  van,  having  altered  it  conformably  to  the  Romish  Vulgate  Latin 
version.  The  second  edition,  which  was  printed  at  Constantinople 
in  1705,  also  in  4to.,  is  much  more  valuable:  it  was  collated  for 
Dr.  Holmes's  Edition  of  the  Septuagint.  Separate  editions  of  the 
Armenian  Now  Testament  were  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1668  and 
1698,  and  unother  at  Venice  in  1789,  which  was  superintended  by 
Dr.  Zohrab,  a  learned  .\rmenian  divine,  who  had  collated  a  few 
manuscripts  for  it,  and  who  accompanied  it  with  some  short  notes. 
In  this  impression,  which  was  reprinted  verbatim  in  1816,  the 
editor  marked  1  John  v.  7.  with  an  asterisk. 

In  1805,  the  same  learned  editor  published  at  Venice,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  college  of  the  monks  of  St.  Lazarus,  his  critical  edition 
of  the  entire  .\rmenian  Bible,  for  which  he  made  use  of  sixty-nine 
manuscripts,  viz.  eight  of  the  entire  Bible,  fifteen  of  the  Psalms, 
thirty-two  of  the  Gospels,  and  fourteen  of  the  Epistles  and  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  He  took  for  the  basis  of  this  edition,  that  manuscript 
of  the  whole  Bible,  which  appeared  to  be  the  most  ancient  and 
accurate:  such  errors  as  were  discovered  he  corrected  by  means 
of  other  copies;  and  in  the  margin  he  inserted  the  various  readings, 
together  with  the  number  of  manuscripts  by  which  they  were  sup- 
ported, and  a  few  critical  explanations,  when  necessary.  In  this 
edition.  Dr.  Zohrab  has  expunged  1  John  v.  7.,  it  being  unsupjiorted 
by  any  of  the  manuscripts  which  ho  had  collated.  (Masch,  part  ii. 
vol.  i.  pp.  173 — 180.  Cellerier,  Introduction  au  Nouv.  Test,  pp  185, 
186.)  In  1825,  Dr.  Z.  published  a  neat  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  ancient  and  modern  Armenian,  in  one  volume,  8vo.  The 
modern  version  is  said  to  be  very  exact  and  literal. 

§  4.  Ancient  Western  Versions. 
[i.]  Thb  Latin  Veesioxs. 
■inte-Hieronymian  Versions,  or  those  made  before  the  time  of 
Jerome. 
.  Vetvs  Testamentvm  secvndvm  LXX  Latins  redditvm,  et 
ex  avtoritate  Sixti  V.  Pont.  Max.  editvm.     Additvs  est  Index 
Dictionvm  et  Loquutionum  Hebraicarum,  GrtBcarum,  Latinarum, 
quaruni  observatio  visa  est  non  inutilis  futura.  Romat!,  in  .iEdibvs 
Popvli  Romani,  1588  folii. 
Vol.  II.  3  U 


This  edition  was  designed  as  a  ti.cnpanion  to  the  celebrated  edi 
tion  of  the  Septuagint,  printed  at  Rome  in  1586,  and  described  in 
page23,ofthi3  Appendix.  The  editor,  Flaminio  iS'obili,  with  the 
assistance  of  Antonio  Agell",  collected  with  infinite  labour  all  the 
fragments  of  the  Ante-Iiieroiiyinian  versions,  which  he  found  cited 
in  the  works  of  the  ancient  Latin  Fathers :  the  deficient  passage 
he  translated  de  novo  into  Latin,  a  circumstance  which  diminisnet 
the  value  of  his  work.  (Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  6,  7.)  This  vo- 
lume is  extremely  rare:  a  copy  of  it  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Britivb 
Museum. 

2.  Bibliorum  Sacrorum  Latinse  Versiones  Antique,  sen  Vetus 
Italica,  et  cetcrte  quajcunque  in  Codicibus  MSS.  et  Antiquorum 
Libris  reperiri  potuerunt :  qua;  cum  Vulgata  Latina  et  cum 
Tcxtu  Grffico  comparantur.  Acccdunt  Prafationes,  Observa- 
tionis,  ac  Notsc,  Indexque  novus  ad  Vulgatam  e  regione  editam, 
idemquc  iocupletissimuB.  Opera  ct  studio  D.  Petri  Sabatier. 
Rcmis,  174 — 349.   3  tomis,  folio. 

The  first  two  volumes  contain  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  apo- 
cryphal  books.  There  are  three  versions  of  the  Psalms,  viz.  the  Old 
Italic  Version,  that  of  Jerome,  and  the  modern  Vulgate  Version. 
The  New  Testament  forms  tho  third  volume.  The  Greek-Latin 
MSS.  consulted  by  Sabatier,  having  chasms,  he  has  supplied  them 
from  the  modem  Latin  Vulgaite,  and  has  sometimes  added  in  'he 
notes  quotations  from  the  Latin  Fathers.  For  a  full  description 
of  this  magnificent  work,  see  .Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  9,  10. 

3.  Evangeliarium  Quadruplcx  Latinae  Versionis  Antique,  sen 
Vetcris  Italica?,  cditum  ex  Codicibus  Manuscriptis,  aureis,  argcn- 
teis,  purpureis,  aliisque  plusquam  millenariae  antiquitatis :  £t 
Jo.scpho  Blaxchino.     Romae,  1749.    2  tomis,  folio. 

A  splendid  edition  of  the  four  Gospels,  taken  from  five  manu- 
scripts of  the  old  Italic  version,  viz.  the  codices  V'ercellensis,  Vero- 
nensis,  Corbciensis,  Brixianus,  and  Forojuliensis.  But  Michaelis 
has  reduced  these  to  four,  as  the  last-cited  MS.  contains  only  the 
corrected  version  of  Jerome,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  have  been 
printed  with  the  others.     (Introd.  to  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  109.) 

For  bibliographical  details  of  this  edition,  as  well  as  of  other 
portions  of  the  Ante-IIieronymian  versions,  the  reader  is  refcrr';d 
to  Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  16 — 19. 

4.  Codex  Quatuor  Evangeliorum  Latinus  Rchdigerianua, 
Matthaeus  et  Marcus,  cum  Textu  Graeco  et  Editione  Vulgata 
collatus  a.  Joh.  Ephr.  Scheibel.     Vratislaviae,  1763.  4to. 

The  manuscript,  the  text  of  which  is  here  published,  is  preserved 
in  the  library  belonging  to  the  church  of  St.  Elizabeth  at  Breslau. 

5.  Fragmenta  Versionis  Antiquts  Latin®  Ante-Hieronymiana 
Prophetarum  Jeremiae,  Ezechielis,  Danielis,  et  Hosese,  e  Codlce 
Rescripto  Bibliothecae  Wirceburgensis.  Edidit  Dr.  Fridericua 
MiJXTER.  HafniaB,  1821,  8vo.  (In  the  Miscellanea  Ilafniensia 
Theologici  et  Philologici  Argumenti,  tom.  ii.  fascic.  i.  pp.  SI- 
US.) 

The  Codex  Rescriptus,  whence  these  fragments  of  an  Anto- 
Hieronymian  version  have  been  transcribed,  was  discovered  by 
Dr.  Feder,  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Wurtzburg ;  who 
copied  nearly  all  that  is  legible,  comprising  portions  of  the  prt)- 
phecies  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  Hosea.  Dr.  Feder  hav- 
ing allowed  Dr.  Frederick  Miinter,  bishop  of  Seeland,  to  make  use 
of  his  labours,  that  learned  prelate  has  here  printed  the  fragmenta 
in  question.  They  differ  materially  from  the  fragments  occurring 
in  Sabatier's  splendid  publication  above  noticed.  Bp.  Miintei 
refers  the  date  of  the  original  writing  to  the  sixth  or  seventl 
century. 

The  Version  of  Jerome. 

S.  Eusebii  Hieronymi  Stridonensis  Presbyteri  Divina  Biblio 
theca  ante  hac  inedita ;  complectcns  Translationes  Latinas  Vete 
ris  ct  Novi  Testamenti,  turn  ex  Hcbraeis  turn  Grsecis  fonlibus 
derivatas,  innumera  quoque  scholia  marginalia  antiquissima 
Hebra;i  cujusdam  scriptoris  anonymi,   Hcbraeas   voces   pressius 

expcrimcntis Studio  et  Lahore  Monachoruni  ordinis  S. 

Benedicti  e  congregatione  S.  Mauri.  Parisiis,  1693,  folio.  (The 
first  volume  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Jerome's  works.) 

For  an  account  of  Jerome's  biblical  labours,  see  Part  I.  Chap.  IL 
Sect.  IV.  of  the  first  volume.  This  edition  is  printed  from  six 
manuscripts.  Editions  of  other  portions  of  Jerome's  translation  are 
described  by  Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  21 — 23. 

The  Latin  Vtilffate  Version. 

The  printed  editions  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  are  so  very  nume 
rous,  that  two  or  three  of  the  most  important,  or  most  accessible, 
can  only  be  here  noticed.  A  paurticular  description  of  all  the 
editions  is  given  by  Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  58 — 372. ;  and 
of  the  principal  editions,  by  Brunet,  Manuel  du  Libraire,  tom.  i 
art.  Biblia.  T-wo  hundred  and  seventeen  Latin  Bibles,  princi- 
pally of  the  Vulgate  version  (many  of  which  are  of  extreme 
rarity),  are  described  in  the  Bib!.  Sussex,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  28i 
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GOTHIC  VERSION. 


[Paut  I.   Chap.  I 


1.  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgatse  Editionis,  tribus  tomis  distincla. 
Romce,  ex  Typographia  Apostolica  Vaticana,  folio. 

After  (he  preceding  title  we  read  the  following  on  an  engraved 
title-page : 

*'  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgats  Editionis  ad  Concilii  Tridentini  prae- 
scriptum  cmendata  et  a  Sixto  V.  P.  M.  recognita  et  approbata. 
Romse,  ex  Typographia  Apostolica  Vaticana,  M.  D.  XC." 

Notwithstanding  the  great  pains  bestowed  upon  this  edition, 
which  by  a  bull  was  authoritatively  declared  to  be  the  standard 
of  all  future  impressions,  its  extreme  incorrectness  excited  general 
discontent.  At  lirst,  it  was  attempted  to  remedy  the  evil  by  print- 
ing the  requisite  corrections  on  small  slips  of  paper,  which  were  to 
be  pasted  over  the  incorrect  passages :  but  Gregory  XIV.,  who 
succeeded  Sixtus  V.  in  the  pontificate,  found  it  more  convenient  to 
suppress  the  remaining  copies  of  this  edition,  which  has  therefore 
become  of  extreme  nrity.  (Renouard,  Annales  de  !'I;riprirnerie  des 
Aides,  torn.  ii.  pp.  164 — 16G. 

2.  Biblia  Sacras  Vulgatse  Editionis  Sixti  V.  Pontificis  Max. 
iussu  recognita  et  edita.  Romse,  ex  Typographia  Apostolica 
Vaticana.    1592,  folio. 

This  edition  was  printed  under  the  auspices  of  Clement  VIII., 
the  successor  of  Sixtus  V.,  whose  constitution  declares  it  to  be  the 
only  authentic  edition:  it  is  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  editions, 
printed  for  the  members  of  the  Romish  church.  For  an  account 
of  the  fatal  variances  between  these  two  revisions,  see  Part  I. 
Chap.  III.  Sect.  II.  $  4.  of  the  first  volume.  A  third  edition  was 
prifited  in  1593,  in  4to.  They  are  both  very  rare.  Copies  of  them, 
as  well  as  of  the  Sixtine  edition,  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

3.  Bibliorum  Sacrorum  Vulgatse  Versionis  Editio.  Jussu 
Christianissimi  Regis  ad  Institutionem  Serenissimi  Delphini. 
Parisiis,  excudebat  Fr.  Amb.  Didot,  1785.    2  tomis,  4to. 

A  chef-d'oeuvre  of  typography  :  only  two-hundred  and  fifty  copies 
were  printed  with  the  words  "  ad  Institutionem  Serenissimi  D.  i 
phini"  in  the  title-page.  These  bear  a  higher  price  than  the  other 
quarto  copies,  which  were  dedicated  to  the  clergy  of  France. 
Peignot  states,  that  two  copies  of  this  edition  were  printed  on  vel- 
lum. There  are  copies  of  the  same  edition  in  eight  volumes,  8vo., 
with  a  dedication  to  the  Gallican  clergy,  by  the  printer,  F.  A.  Didot. 

4.  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgatse  Editionis  Sixti  Quinti  Pont.  Max. 
jussu  recognita  atque  edita  Romae  ex  Typographia  Apostolica 
Vaticana  MDXCIII.  Editio  nova,  auctoritate  summi  pontificis 
Leonis  XII.  excusa.  Francofurti  a.  M.  [ad  Moenum],  1826, 
Royal  8vo. 

A  beautiful  and  correct  edition,  which  contains  all  the  prefatory 
and  other  preliminary  matter  of  the  Roman  edition;  and,  besides 
;he  ordinary  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses,  it  also  has  the  old 
tubdivisions  of  A.  B.  C,  &c.,  introduced  by  Cardinal  Hugo,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  the  first  volume. 

5.  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgatse  Editionis,  Sixti.  V.  Pont.  Max.  jussu 
recognita,  et  Clementis  VIII.  auctoritate  edita.    Paris,  1828,  8vo. 

A  neat  ediiiun  from  the  press  of  F.  Didot. 

%*  The  Latin  Vulgate  is  found  in  all  the  Polyglott  editions  of 
the  Bible ;  and  various  other  editions  may  be  met  with,  the  price 
t)f  which  varies  from  twelve  shillings  to  luree  or  four  guineas  and 
upwards,  according  to  their  rarity  and  condition. 


[ii.]  Gothic  Vkusion. 

1.  Sacrorum  Evangcliorum  Versio  Gothica  ex  Codice  Argen- 
teo  emendata  atque  suppleta,  cum  Interpretatione  Latina  et 
Annotationibus  Erici  Benzelii  non  ita  pridem  /Archiepiscopi 
Upsaliensis.  Edidit,  Observationes  suas  adjecit,  et  Grammaticam 
Gothicam  prairaisit  Edwardus  Lte.  Oxonii,  e  Typographeo 
Clarendoniano.    1750,  4to. 

The  best  edition  of  the  Gothic  version  of  the  four  Gospels.  The 
first  appeared  at  Dordrecht,  under  the  superintendence  of  Francis 
Junius  in  1665,'  4to.  which  has  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  annexed. 
For  the  second  edition  we  are  indebted  to  George  Stiernhelm,  at 
Stockholm,  in  1671,  who  has  added  the  Swedish,  Icelandic,  and 
Latin  Vulgate  versions  to  the  translation  of  Ulphilas.  This  third 
edition  was  prepared  for  the  press  by  the  learned  Eric  Bejizel, 
archbishop  of  Upsal  (who  made  a  new  copy  from  the  original 
manuscript) ;  and  was  published  after  his  decease  by  Mr.  Lye,  at 
Oxford,  in  1760,  in  small  folio.  It  is  executed  in  Gothic  letters; 
the  errors  of  the  preceding  editions  are  corrected;  and  many  of 
the  various  iections,  with  which  the  Gothic  version  furnishes  the 
Greek  Testament,  are  remarked  in  the  notes. 

2.  Ulphilffi  Versio  Gothica  nonnullorum  Capitum  Epistolse 
Pauli  ad  Romanos,  e  Cod.  Biblioth.  Guelpherbytanse,  cum  com- 
mentariis  Francisci  Antonii  Knittel.  [1762,1  4to. 

Thie  fragment  of  the  Gothic  version,  printed  in  this  publication, 

•  There,  are  copies  dated  in  1684;  but  they  are  said  by  Masch  to  be  the 
•ame  edition  with  a  new  title-page.    Part.  ii.  vol.  iii.  u.  706. 


has  been  reprinted,  in  the  following  article,  and  also  in  the  appcn 
dix  to  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Lye's  Sa.von  and  Gothic  Latin 
Dictionary. 

3.  Fragmenta  Versionis  Ulphilanae,  continentia  Particulas  ali- 
quot Epistola;,  Pauli  ad  Romanos,  ex  Codice  Rescripto  Bibli- 
othecse  Guelpherbytanaj  cruta,  ct  a  Francisco  Antonio  Knittel 
edita,  cum  aliquot  annotationibus  typis  rcddita  a  Johanne  Iurk 
Accedunt  duse  Dissertationcs  ad  Philologiam  Ma'so-Gothicam 
spectantes.     Upsalite,  1763,  4to. 

4.  Joliannis  ab  Ihhe  Scripta  Versionem  Ulphilanam  et  Jj'u 
guam  Moeso-Gothicam   illustrantia,  ab  ipso  doctissimo  aucto 
emendata,  novisque  accessionibus  aucta,  jam  vero  ob  prsestantian 
ac  raritatem  collecta,  et  una  cum  aliis  scriptis  similis  argumen 
edita,  ab  Antonio  Friderico  Busching.     Berolini,  1773,  4to. 

This  volume,  which  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  contains 
Hire's  learned  Disquisition,  entitled  Ulphilas  Illustratus;  various 
fragments  of  Ulpliiias's  version;  five  dissertations  illustrative  of 
them  ;  a  specimen  of  a  Glossarium  Ulphilanum,  with  prefaces  pre- 
fixed to  it.  In  an  appendix,  the  editor  has  subjoined  dissertations 
on  Ulphilas,  by  Heupelius  (with  remarks  on  Heupelius  by  Oelrichs), 
Esberg,  and  Soedermann;  specimens  of  critical  observations  on  the 
old  Gothic  translation  of  the  Gospels,  by  John  Gordon,  a  learned 
Scottish  advocate  ;  and  a  dissertation  hy  Wachter,  on  the  language 
of  the  Codex  Argenteus. 

5.  Ulfilas  Gothische  Bibel-ubersetzung,  die  alteste  German- 
ische  Urkunde,  nach  Ihre'ns  Text;  mit  einer  grammatisch- 
wortlichen  Lateinischen  Uebersetzung,  und  einem  Glossar, 
ausgearbeitet  von  Friedrich  Karl  Fulda  ;  das  Glossar  umgear- 
beitet  von  W.  F.  H.  Reinwald  ;  und  den  Text  nach  Ihre'ns 
genauer  abschrift  der  silberncn  Handschrift  in  Upsal,  sorgfaltig 
berichtigt,  samt  einer  historisch-kritischen  Einleitung,  versehen 
und  herausgegeben  von  Johann  Christian  Zahx.  Weissenfels, 
1805,  4to. 

A  learned  preface  by  J.  C.  Zahn,  in  the  German  language,  con- 
tains a  history  of  the  Gothic  version,  and  of  the  various  preceding 
editions  of  its  fragments.  To  this  succeed  the  fragments  them- 
selves, in  the  Roman  character.  The  text  of  them  is  given  from 
a  very  beautiful  and  exact  copy,  which  the  celebrated  scholar  Ihre 
had  procured  to  be  made  under  his  own  inspection,  and  with  tlie 
design  of  printing  it.  The  editor  has  placed  Hire's  Latin  transla- 
tion by  the  side  of  the  text ;  and  has  also  added  an  interlineary 
Latin  version,  critical  notes  placed  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  ani 
an  historical  introduction.  These  are  followed  by  a  Grammar  ol 
the  Gothic  language  by  F.  K.  Fulda,  and  by  a  Gothic  Glossar) 
compiled  by  W.  F.  H.  Reinwald.  "  The  text  is  carefully  given 
the  grammatical  and  critical  remarks,  added  in  the  margin  below, 
are  short,  directly  applied  to  the  point,  and  well  conceived  ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  rich  apparatus  of  the  book  is  valuable." — (Hug's 
Introd.  to  the  New  Test,  by  Dr.  Wait,  vol.  i.  pp.  487,  488.^  A  copy 
of  this  curious  and  valuable  work  is  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum. 

6.  The  Gothic  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  from  the  Codex 
Argenteus  of  the  fourth  Century ;  with  the  corresponding  Eng- 
lish or  Saxon,  from  the  Durham  Book  of  the  eighth  Century, 
in  Roman  Characters;  a  literal  English  Lesson  of  each;  and 
Notes,  Illustrations,  and  Etymological  Disquisitions  on  Organic 
Principles.     By  Samuel  Henshall,  M.A.     London,  1807,  8vo. 

7.  Ulphilse  Partium  Ineditarum,  in  Ambrosianis  Palimpsestis 
ab  Angelo  Maio  repertarum.  Specimen,  conjunctis  curis  ejus- 
dem  Mali  et  Caroli  Octavii  Castilionaei  editum.  Mediolani,  1819, 
4to. 

This  work  is  illustrated  by  two  plates ;  the  first  containing  fac- 
similes of  the  Codices  Rescripti  discovered  in  the  Ambrosian  Li- 
brary (of  which  some  account  has  already  been  given),  and  the 
other  containing  a  fac-simile  specimen  of  a  Greek  mathematical 
treatise,  in  which  the  names  of  Archimedes  and  ApoUonius  are 
mentioned,  and  which  Signor  Mai  discovered  imder  some  Lom- 
bard Latin  writing  of  great  antiquity. 

8.  Ulphilse  Gothica  Versio  Epistolse  Divi  Pauli  ad  Corinthios 
secundae,  quam  ex  Ambrosiana  Bibliotheca  Palimpsestis  de- 
promptam,  cum  Interpretatione,  Adnotationibus,  Glossario,  edidit 
Carolus  Octavius  Castillion;eus.     Mediolani,  1829,  4to. 

9.  Evangelii  secundum  Matthajum  Versio  Francicasaiculi  IX. 
necnon  Gothica  ssec.  IV.  quoad  superest.  Edidit  J.  Andraa;3 
ScuMELLER.     Stuttgart  und  Tubingen,  1827,  8vo. 

This  work  was  published  by  Professor  Schmeller  to  illustrate 
his  lectures  on  the  German  Language  and  Literature,  delivered  in 
the  University  of  Munich.  It  contains  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
in  the  Frankish  dialect,  from  a  MS.  of  Tatian's  Harmony,  of  the 
ninth  century,  preserved  in  the  Library  at  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland 
The  fragments  of  the  Gothic  Version  are  given  according  to  the 
Codex  Argenteus.  and  the  remains  of  the  Gothic  Version,  discover- 
ed by  Mai  and  Count  Casliglioni.  A  comparison  of  these  tvK 
versions  will  sliovv,  that  ilie  "Frankish  and  Gothic  languages  are 
only  dialects  of  the  same  ancient  language,  whicli  in  the  ^apse  of 
ages  have  gradually  deviated  from  each  other. 
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^  l.j  MODERN  VERSIONS  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

[iii.]  The  Sclavobtic  Veusiox. 


29 


Wiwlia,  sinetz  Knigi,  wetchago  i  nowago  sawieta  pojasiku 
elowcnsku. — The  Bible,  that  is  to  say,  the  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  in  the  Sclavonic  language.  Ostrog,  1581, 
folio. 

'I'liis  is  the  cditio  princcps  of  the  entire  Sclavonic  Hihle:  an  in- 
terosiini;  account  of  various  previous  editions  of  detached  porlions 
of  'lie  ()ld  and  New  Tcslament,  as  well  as  of  Ihc  pain.s  heslowed 
,n  order  to  render  this  impression  correct,  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Henderson's  Biblical  Koscurehes,  pp.  78 — 82.  Clement  (Biblioih. 
Curicuse,  torn.  iii.  pp.  441 — '144.)  has  f-iven  a  minute  description  of 
it;  to  which  Ur.  Dibdin  acknowledges  himself  indebted  4br  part 
of  his  account  of  Karl  Spencer's  copy.  (Bihliolheca  Sj)enccriana, 
vol.  i.  pp.  90 — 93.)  Hut  Dr.  Henderson,  from  his  residence  in 
Russia,  and  his  critical  acquaintance  with  the  Sclavonic  language, 
has  been  enabled  to  add  much  im|K)rtant  information  (which  does 
not  admit  of  abridgment)  relative  to  ibis  and  to  siibse(|uont  edi- 
tions of  the  Sclavonic  version,  whicli  was  utterly  unknown  to 
those  bibliographers.  See  his  Biblical  Researches,  p|).  83 — 8G. 
92—103. 

[iv.]  The  Anglo-Saxon  Versions. 

1.  Heptateuchus,  Liber  Job,  et  Evangclium  Nicodemi,  Anglo- 
Saxonice.  Historim  Judith  Fragnicntunj,  Dano-Saxonice.  Edi- 
dit  nunc  primuni  ex  MSS.  Codicibus  Edwardus  Tiiwaites. 
Oxoni.T,  1699,  8vo. 

The  .'Vnglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Ileplateuch,  that  is,  of  the  five 
books  of  Moses  and  the  books  of  Josliua  and  Judges,  was  made 
towards  tbo  close  of  the  tenth  century  by  yElfric,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  and  was  published  by  Mr.  Thwaitcs  from  an  unique 
manuscript  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  book  of  Job, 
also  iraiKslatcd  by  /Eifric,  was  printed  from  a  tr.in.script  of  a  MS. 
in  the  ('oitonian  Library  (now  in  the  British  Museum);  and  the 
aj>oeryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodemu.*,  from  Junius's  copy  of  the  origi- 
nal manuscript  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 
The  Dunish-Saxon  version  of  the  book  of  Judith  (a  fragment  of 
which  is  given  in  the  publication  now  under  notice)  was  made 
during  the  time  when  England  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Danish  kings.  A  few  notes  on  yElfric's  preface,  and  some  various 
'cadings  collected  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  fragment  of  the  book  of 
2xodus,  and  the  pseudo-gospel  of  Nicodemus,  close  this  curious 
and  rare  volume. 

2.  Psaltcrium  Davidis  Latino-Saxonicum  Vctus,  a  Johanne 
?PELMA>No,  D.  Henrici  fil.  editum  e  velustissimo  exemplar! 
Ms.  in  Bibliotheca  ipsius  Henrici,  et  cum  tribus  aliis  non  niulto 
minus  vetustis  coUatum.     Londini,  1640,  4to. 

3.  The  Gospels  of  the  fowcr  Euangclistes  translated  in  the 
olde  Saxons  tyme  out  of  Latin  into  the  vulgare  toung  of  the 
Saxon.s,  newly  collected  out  of  auncient  Monumentes  of  the 
sayd  Saxons,  and  now  published  for  testimonie  of  the  same. 
London,  printed  by  John  Daye.   1571,  4to. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  text  is  divided  into  chapters,  and  is  accompa- 
nied by  the  English  version  then  in  use,  in  a  parallel  column, 
divided  into  chapters  and  verses,  "  which,"  it  is  stated  in  a  prefa- 
tory note,  "  was  ob.served  lor  tiie  belter  iniderslanding  of  the 
reader."  The  editor  of  this  now  rare  volume  was  Matthew 
Parkkr;  it  has  a  preface,  written  by  the  celebrated  martyrologist, 
lohn  KoxK,  by  whom  it  is  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Two  other  editions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels  have  been 
printed,  viz.  by  William  Lisle,  in  4to.,  London,  1658;  and  by 
Thomas  Marshall,  in  4to.,  Dordrecht,  1G65,  with  the  Mic-so-Gothic 
version.  Of  the  last  edition  there  are  copies,  with  Amsterdam, 
1684,  in  the  title ;  but  these  are  the  same  edition,  with  a  new  title- 
page. 


SECTION  VL 

modern  versions  ok  the  old  and  new  testaments. 
^  1.  Genehal  Observations  on  the  Circulation  of  the 

ScHIPTUHES. 

I.  Scarcili/  and  high  prices  of  the  Scriptures. — U.  Rude  attempts 
to  convey  an  idea  of  their  contents  to  the  poor  and  illiterate. 
— Account  of  the  Bihlia  Palperum. — IH.  J\'umber  and 
classification  of  the  translations  of  the  Bible  into  modern 
lang-uages. 

\.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  however  anxious  its  pro- 
fessors must  have  been  to  become  possessed  of  tlie  sacred  volume, 
wid  however  widely  it  was  read  in  their  assemblies  for  divine 
worship,  still  the  publication  of  a  version  was  not  what  it  now 
ta — the  emission  of  thousands  of  copies  into  the  world.  It  con- 
ueted,  in  a  great  measure,  in  translators  permitting  their  manu- 


scripts to  be  transcribed  by  others;  and  so  long  as  ilic  lediou* 
process  of  copying  was  the  only  one  which  could  be  resorttJ  to 
exemplars  of  the  sacred  writii  gs  must  have  been  multiplied  verv 
slowly.  Before  the  inventions  of  paper  and  printing,  manuscript* 
were  the  only  books  in  use,  and  bore  such  excessively  high 
prices,  especially  tho.se  which  were  voluminous,  that  few  besidea 
the  most  opulent  could  allbrd  to  purchase  them:'  even  monan 
teries  of  some  consideration  had  frequently  only  a  missal.  So 
long  as  the  Roman  ein|)irc  subsisted  in  Europe,  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  in  Latin  universally  prevailed:  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  irru()tions  of  the  barbarous  nations,  and  the  erection  of 
new  monarchies  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  power,  the  Latin 
language  became  so  altered  and  corrupted,  as  no  longer  to  be 
intt;lligible  by  the  inullitude,  and  at  length  it  fell  into  disuse, 
except  among  the  ecclesiastics. 

In  the  eiglith  and  ninth  centuries',  when  the  Vulgate  Latin 
version  had  cea.sed  to  be  generally  understood,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suspect  any  intention  in  the  Church  of  Rome  to  deprive  the 
laity  of  the  Scriptures.  "  Translations  were  freely  made,  although 
the  acts  of  the  saints  were  generally  deemed  more  instructive. 
Louis  the  Debonnair  is  said  to  have  caused  a  German  version 
of  the  New  Testament  to  be  made.  Otfrid,  in  the  same''  (that 
is,  the  ninth)  "century,  ren<lered  the  Gosjiels,  or  rather  i-.aridged 
them,  into  German  verse :  this  work  is  still  extant,  and  is  in 
several  respects  an  object  of  curiosity.  In  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century,  we  find  translations  of  the  Psalms,  Job,  Kings,  and  the 
Maccabees,  into  French.  But,  after  the  dilfusion  of  heretical 
principles,  it  became  expedient  to  secure  the  orthodox  faith  from 
lawless  interpretation.  Accordingly  the  council  of  Thoulouse, 
in  1229,  prohibited  the  laity  from  possessing  the  Scriptures;  aod 
this  prohibition  was  frequently  repeated  upon  subsequent  occa- 
sions."- 

II.  Although  the  invention  of  paper,  in  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth or  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  rendered  the  transcrip- 
tion of  books  less  expensive,  yet  their  cost  necessarily  placed 
them  out  of  the  reach  of  the  middling  and  lower  classes,  who 
(it  is  well  known)  were  immersed  in  the  deepest  ignorance. 
Means,  however,  were  subsequently  devised,  in  order  to  convey 
a  rude  idea  of  the  leading  facts  of  Scripture,  by  means  of  the 
Block  Books,  or  Books  of  Images,  as  they  are  termed  by  Bibli- 
ographers, of  which  the  following  notice  may  not  be  unaccept- 
able to  the  reader. 

The  manufacturers  of  playing  cards,  which  were  first  invented^ 
and  painted  in  the  fourteenth  century,  had  in  the  following  cen- 
tury begun  to  engrave  on  wood  the  images  of  the  saints,  to  which 
they  afterwards  added  some  verses  or  sentences  analogous  to  the 
subject.  As  the  art  of  engraving  on  wood  proceeded,  its  profes- 
sors at  length  composed  historical  subjects,  chiefly  (if  not  en- 
tirely) taken  from  the  Scriptures,  with  a  text  or  explanation 
engraved  on  the  same  blocks.  These  form  the  Books  of  Imagea, 
or  Block  Books  just  mentioned  :  they  were  printed  from  wooden 
blocks ;  one  side  of  the  leaf  only  is  impressed,  and  the  corres* 
ponding  text  is  placed  below,  beside,  or  proceeding  out  of,  tha 
mouth  of  the  figures  introduced. 

Of  all  the  Xi/lographic  works,  that  is,  such  as  are  printed  from 
wooden  blocks,  the  Bihlia  PAU^'EncM  is  perhaps  the  rarest,  aa 
well  as  the  most  ancient ;  it  is  a  manual,  or  kind  of  catechism 
of  the  Bible,  for  tlie  use  of  young  persons,  and  of  the  common 
people,  whence  it  derives  its  name — Biblia  Pauperum — the 
Bible  of  the  Poor ;  who  were  thus  enabled  to  acquire,  at  a  com- 
paratively low  price,  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  some  of  th« 
events  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  Being  much  in  use,  the  few 
copies  of  it  which  are  at  present  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of 
the  curious  are  for  the  most  part  either  mutilated  or  in  bad  con- 
dition. The  extreme  rarity  of  this  book,  and  the  circumstancei 
under  which  it  was  produced,  concur  to  impart  a  high  degree  of 
interest  to  it. 

The  Biblia  Pauperum  consists  of  forty  plates,  with  extracta 
and  sentences  analogous  to  the  figures  and  images  represented 
therein :  the  whole  are  engraven  on  wood,  on  one  side  of  the 
leaves  of  paper;  so  that,  when  folded,  they  are  placed  opposite  to 
each  other.  Thus,  as  the  white  sides  of  the  leaves  may  be 
cemented   together,  the   total   number   is   reduced   to   twenty, 

«  Concerning  the  rarity  and  high  prices  of  books  (Turing  the  dark  ases, 
the  reader  will  find  several  authentic  anecdotes  in  the  first  volume  of  an 
"  Introduction  lo  the  Study  of  Bibliography,"  (pp.  545—319.),  by  lbs  author 
of  this  work. 

a  Hallani's  View  of  Europe  ditring-the  Middle  -\ges,  vol.  ii.  p.  536.  4to 
edition. 

»  They  appear  lo  have  been  first  invented  in  1300,  by  Jacqiiemin  Grin 
gonnour,  a  painter  at  Paris,  for  the  amusement  of  Charles  VI  king  •! 
France,  who  had  fallen  into  a  confirmed  melancholy,  bordering  on  Msanitr 
Kees's  Cyclopaedia,  vol  vi.  article  Cards. 
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Dccaose  the  first  and  last  page  remain  blank.  Copies,  however, 
are  sometimes  found,  the  leaves  of  which,  not  having  been 
cemented  on  their  blank  side,  are  forty  in  number,  like  the 
plates.  Each  plate  or  page  contains  four  busts,  two  at  the  top, 
and  two  at  the  bottom,  together  with  three  historical  subjects  : 
the  two  upper  busts  represent  the  prophets  or  other  persons 
whose  names  are  always  written  beneath  them ;  the  two  lower 
busts  are  anonymous.  The  middle  of  the  plates,  which  are  all 
marked  by  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  com- 
partment.' is  occupied  by  three  historical  pictures,  one  of  which 
IS  taken  from  the  New  'I'estament :  this  is  the  ti/pe  or  principal 
subject,  and  occupies  the  centre  of  the  page,  between  the  two 
antitypes  or  other  subjects  which  allude  to  it.  The  inscriptions 
which  occur  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  page,  consist  of  texts 
of  Scripture  and  Leonine  verses. 

Thus  in  the  fortieth  plate,  of  which  our  engraving  is  a  copy," 
the  two  busts  of  David  and  Isaiah  are  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  page,  between  two  passages  of  the  Bible. 
The  first  of  these,  on  the  left  of  those  prophets,  is  partly  taken 
from  the  Song  of  Solomon  (chap.  v.  7,  8.),  and  runs  thus: — 
Legitiir  in  Cantico  Canticorum  quarto  capite,  quod  (or  quo) 
sponsiis  alloquilur  sponsam,  et  earn  sumendo  dixit ;  "  Tola 
pulchra  et  arnica  mea,  et  macula  nan  est  in  te.  Veni,  arnica 
mea ;  veni,  coronabere."  Sponsus  verus  iste  est  Christus ; 
qui,  in  assumendo  earn  sponsam,  qux  est  anime  sine  macula 
omnis  peccati,  et  introducit  earn  in  requiem  eternam,  et  coroiiat 
cum  corona  immortalitatis.^ 

The  second  passage,  which  is  on  the  right  of  David  and 
Isaiah,  is  taken  from  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  runs  thus : — 
Legitur  in  Apocalypsi  xxi°.  capite,  quod  angelus  Dei  appre- 
hendit  Jhoarinem  Evangelistam,  cum  esset  in  spiritxt,  et  volens 
tibi  ostendere  archana  Dei  dixit  ad  eum  ;  "  Veni,  et  ostendam, 
tibi  sponsam,  uxorem  agni."  Angelus  loquitur  ad  omnes  in 
generali,  ut  veniant  ad  auscultandum  in  spiritu  agnum  inno- 
centem  Christum,  animam  innocentem  coronantem.* 

Beneath  the  bust  of  David,  which  is  indicated  by  his  name,  is  a 
scroll  proceeding  from  his  hand  inscribed  Tamquam  sp07isus  domi- 
nus  procedens  de  thalamo  suo.  [See  Ps.  xix.  5.  Vulgate  Version.] 

Beneath  Isaiah  is  ysaye  vi,  with  a  label  proceeding  from  his 
hand  inscribed  Tanquam  sponsus  decoravit  me  corona.  [See 
Isa.  Ixi.  10.  Vulgate  Version.] 

The  letter  .  b  .  between  these  two  labels  denotes  the  order 
of  the  plate  or  page,  as  the  cuts  in  this  work  follow  each  other 
according  to  two  sets  of  alphabets,  each  of  which  extends  from 
H  to  b  only:  when  the  first  series  is  completed,  a  second  is 
oegun,  the  letters  of  which  are  distinguished  by  two  points 
.  a  .  .  b  .  .  c  .  .  &c. 

In  the  central  compartment,  between  the  busts  above  described, 
is  the  type  or  principal  subject ;  it  represents  the  rewards  of  the 
righteous  in  the  eternal  world,  and  the  Redeemer  is  introduced 
as  bestowing  the  crown  of  life  on  one  of  the  elect  spirits.  The 
antitype  on  the  left  is  the  daughter  of  Sion,  crowned  by  her 
spouse  with  the  following  Leonine  verse, 

Laus  ale  vere :  sposU  bfi  sest  here  ; 

that  is, 

Laus  anime  vere  sponsum  bene  sensit  habere. 

The  antitype  on  the  right  is  an  angel,  speaking  to  St.  John, 
witii  this  verse  beneath  : — 

Spos'^  amat  sposam  X'  riimis  et  speciosam ; 
that  is, 
Sponsus  amat  sponsam  Christus  nimis  et  speciosam. 
From  the  left-hand  figure  of  the  bust  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate 
proceeds  this  label: — corojia  tua  c'culigata  [circumligata]  siet 
fsit]  et  calciame  [calciamenta]  i  peb'^  [in  pedibus],  with  a  refer- 
snce  to  Ezekiel,  ch.  xxiv.     The  V.-Tenty-third  verse  of  that  chap- 
ter [Vulgate  Version]  is  most  probably  the  passage  intended. 

From  the  figure  on  the  right  (which  seems  to  have  been  de- 
signed for  the  prophet  Hosea,  as  the  other  figure  may  mean  the 
prophet  Ezekiel)  proceeds  the  label  Sponsabo  te  mihi  in  sempi- 
*ernum,  &c.  with  a  reference  to  Hosea  v.  The  passage  alluded 
to  will  be  found  in  Hos.  ii.  19.  which  runs  thus: — Sponsabo  te 
mihi  in  sempiternum,  et  sponsabo  te  mihi  in  justitia,  et  in  mise- 
ricordia  et  in  miserationibus.    [Vulgate  Version.] 

1  These  Letters,  Dr.  Dibdin  thinks,  are  the  origin  of  the  signatures 
which  are  used  to  denote  the  order  of  the  sheets  in  printed  books.  Bib. 
Spenc.  vol.  i.  p.  xxvi. 

a  Made  from  the  last  plate  or  page  of  the  exemplar,  which  was  the  late 
Mr.  Willet's.     See  the  engraving  facing  the  title-page. 

a  The  above  sentences  are  printed  leithtmt  the  contractions,  wl-.ich  are 
so  numerous  and  so  complex,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  understood  by  any 
who  are  not  conversant  in  ancient  records  and  early.printed  books. 

*  See  preceding  notp 


The  last  line  in  our  faosimile  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum  may  ta 
thus  read : — 


V^  tuc  gaudst  aie  sibi,  qu  bonu  dat^  ome. 

that  is. 

Versus.     Tunc  gaudent  ariimx  sibi  quum  bonum  datur  omne. 

Bibliographers  are  by  no  means  ag^reed  concerning  the  age* 
which  they  assign  to  the  curious  volume  abdve  described.  Dr. 
Dibdin,''  it  is  apprehended,  dates  it  too  low,  in  fixing  it  to  the 
year  1450;  and  though  the  cuts  are  not  designed  in  so  heavy 
and  Gothic  a  style  as  Baron  Heinecken  ascribes  to  them,  yet  the 
execution  of  them  on  the  wood-blocks  is  confessedly  very  coarse, 
as  our  specimen  (which  is  an  exact  fac-simile)  will  abundantly 
prove.  The  form  of  the  letters  also  is  too  Gothic,  and  too  void 
of  proportion,  to  bear  so  late  a  date  :  indeed,  if  they  be  compared 
with  the  letters  exhibited  in  some  of  the  fac-similes  in  the  Jiiblio- 
theca  Spenceriana  (which  are  supposed  to  have  been  executed 
between  1420  and  1430),  the  similarity  of  coarseness  in  the 
shape  of  the  letters,  w; :l  render  it  probable  that  the  Biblia  Pau- 
perum is  nearly  of  equal  antiquity.  In  fact,  it  is  this  very 
coarseness  of  the  letters  (as  Heinecken  has  remarked)  which  has 
caused  the  edition  above  described  to  be  preferred  to  every  other 
of  the  Biblia  Pauperum.'' 

III.  The  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  establishment  of  the  glorious  Reformation  through- 
out Europe  in  the  following  century,  facilitated  the  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures.  Wherever  its  pure  doctrines  penetrated,  the 
nations  that  embraced  it,  adopting  its  grand  principle — that  the 
Bible  contains  the  religion  of  Protestants — were  naturally  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  the  sacred  volume  in  their  respective  lan- 
guages. And  even  in  those  countries  into  which  the  reformed 
doctrines  were  but  partially  introduced,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  yield  so  far  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  as  to  admit,  in  a  limited 
degree,  vernacular  translations  among  the  people.s  Since  the 
Reformation,  wherever  learned  and  pious  missionaries  have  car 
ried  the  Christian  faith,  the  Scriptures  have  been  translated  into 
the  languages  of  its  professors. 

The  total  number  of  dialects,  spoken  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
is  computed  to  be  about  five  hundred  ;  and  of  these  somewhat 
more  than  one  hundred  appear  to  constitute  languages  generically 
distinct,  or  exhibiting  more  diversity  than  resemblance  to  each 
other.  Into  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  various 
dialects  the  sacred  Scriptures  have  been  translated,  either  wholly 
or  in  part;  and  not  less  than  sixty  of  them  are  versions  in  the 
languages  and  dialects  of  Asia.  It  is  obvious  that  very  few 
modern  versions  can  be  of  service  in  the  criticism  or  interpretii- 
tion  of  the  Bible ;  but  as  the  author  has  been  censured  for 
omitting  them  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  he  has  endea 
voured  to  supply  that  deficiency,  and  to  procure  the  best  infor- 
mation possible,  on  a  topic  so  interesting  to  every  sincere 
professor  of  Christianity. 

»  Baron  Heinecken,  who  has  examined  several  copies  of  this  work  with 
minute  attention,  has  discovered  five  ditferent  editions  of  the  Biblia  Pau- 
perum ;  the  fifth  is  easily  known,  as  it  has  fifty  plates.  In  executing  the 
other  four  editions,  the  engravers,  he  observes,  have  worked  with  such 
exactness,  that  there  is  very  little  ditference  between  any  of  them,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  which  is  the  first.  The  attentive  bibliogra- 
pher, however,  will  discover  several  variations.  These  are  pointed  out  by 
fteinecken,  who  has  described  the  subjects  of  the  different  plates  or  leaves 
with  much  minuteness.  As  his  interesting  work  is  in  the  hand  of  every 
bibliographer  and  amateur,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  his  Idee  d'une 
Collection  d'Estampes,  pp.  293 — 333. ;  from  which  Santander  has  abridged 
his  neat  account.  Uict.  du  xv.  Siecle,  vol.  ii.  pp.  207 — 210.  Lambinet  (Re- 
cherches  sur  I'lmprimerie,  pp.61— 72.)  and  Daunou  (Analyse  des Opinions 
sur  I'Origine  de  I'lmprimerie,  pp.  7 — 15.)  have  short  but  interesting  notices 
relative  to  this  and  the  other  books  of  images,  which  will  repay  the  trouble 
of  perusal  to  tliose  who  have  not  the  dear  volume  of  Heinecken,  or  the  ela- 
borate work  of  Santander. 

«  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,  vol.  i.  p.  xxvi. 

'  The  rarity  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum  has  caused  the  few  copies  of  it, 
which  are  known  to  be  extant,  to  De  sold  for  the  most  exorbitant  prices 
These  indeed  have  varied  according  to  the  condition  and  difTerence  of  the 
several  editions.  The  copy  which  Heinecken  describes  as  the  first  (and 
which  is  noticed  above)  cost  at  the  sale  of  M.  de  Boze,  in  1753,  1000  livre.s 
(43/.  1.5,5.);  at  the  sale  of  M.  Gaignat,  in  17(59,  830  livres  (.36/.  6*.);  at  the 
sale  of  M.  Paris,  in  1791,  51/. ;  and  that  of  Mr.  Willet,  in  1813,  two  hundred 
and  forty  five  guineas!  The  edition  described  by  Heinecken  as  the  se- 
cond, produced,  at  M.  Verdussen's  sale,  in  1776,  250  florins  of  exchange 
(about  24/.) ;  at  that  of  M.  la  Valliere,  in  1783,  780  livres  (34/.  2s.  6d.) ;  and 
at  that  of  M.  Crevenna,  in  1789,  946  livres  (41/.  7s.  9d.).  Copies  off^ie  Biblia 
Pauperum  are  in  his  Majesty's  hbrary  (formerly  Gaignat's  c-[>, ;  in  that 
of  Earl  Spencer;  the  Bodleian  and  Corpus  Christi  Libraries,  at  Oxford: 
Corpus  Christi  College  Library,  Cambridge ;  in  'he  Hunterian  Museum, 
Glasgow  (it  is  very  imperfect);  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  (formerly 
ValliiJre's  copy  ;  it  is  imperfect);  and  in  the  Public  Library  at  Basle.  For 
an  account  of  the  Speculum  Humancs  Salvationis  and  the  other  curious 
Books  of  Images,  see  Ihe  author's  Introduction  to  Bibliography,  vol.  ii.  Ap- 
pendix, pp.  V. — xiv. ;  and  Baron  Heinecken's  Idt'e  Gentrale  d'une  Collec- 
tion complete  d'Estampes.    Leipsic,  X771,  8vo. 

>  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Translation  and  Circulation  of  the  Scriptures 
by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Orme  (Perth,  1915,  Svo.).  p.  44. 
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'Ilic  modern  versions  of  the  Scriptures  are  twofold,  viz.  in  the 
Latin  language,  and  in  the  vernacular  language  of  all  the  coun- 
tries in  which  Christianity  has  been  propagated ;  and  both  are 
made  either  by  persons  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome 
or  by  ProtestaniS. 

§  2.  Modern  Latin  Versions  of  the  Oi,d  and  New  Tes- 
tament. 

[i.]  LATiJf  Vehsions  of  the  entike  Biiilk,  oh  op  the  Old 
Testament. 

Versions  made  by  Itornanists. 
Of  the  modern  Latin  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  made 
by  individuals  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  those 
of  Pagninus,  Montanus,  Malvcnda,  Cajetan,  and  Houbigant,  arc 
particularly  worthy  of  notice.' 

1.  Paoninls. — Vetcris  ac  Novi  Tcstamenti  nova  translatio, 
per  Sanct.  Pagninum  edita.     Lugduni,  1528,  in  large  4to. 

Sanctcs  Pngninus,  a  Dominican  monk,  was  the  first  modern  ori- 
ental scholar  who  attempted  to  make  a  new  translation  of  iho 
Scriptures  from  the  original  languages.  Having,  in  the  course  of 
his  studies,  been  led  to  conceive  that  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version 
of  Jerome  (of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  first  volume 
of  this  work)  was  greatly  corrupted,  he  undertook  to  form  a  new- 
translation  of  tlic  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew,  fijllowing 
Jerome  only  where  he  thought  that  his  version  corresponded  to  the 
original.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  Popes  Leo  X.,  Hadrian  VI., 
and  Clement  VII.,  he  devoted  twenty-five  years  to  this  great  work; 
which  was  first  published  at  Lyons  in  1528.  The  Jews  who  read  it 
attestei!  its  fidelity.  The  great  fault  of  Pagninus  is,  that  he  has  ad- 
hered too  closely  and  servilely  to  the  original  text ;  and  this  scrupu- 
lous attachment  has  made  his  translation  obscure,  barbarous,  and  full 
of  solecisms.  He  has  also  altered  the  commonly-received  names 
of  men  and  cities,  and  has  substituted  others  in  tiieir  place,  whicli 
are  pronounced  according  to  liio  pronunciation  of  the  JVlasorites. 
Thaugh  this  translator's  labours  were  very  severely  criticised  by 
Father  Simon,  yet  he  acknowledges  his  great  abilities  and  learn- 
ing ;  and  all  the  latter  commentators  and  critics  concur  in  justly 
commending  his  work,  as  being  remarkably  exact  and  faithful,  and 
admirably  adapted  to  explain  the  literal  sense  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
Pagninus  afterwards  translated  the  New  Testament  from  the 
Creek,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  patron.  Pope  Clement  VH.  It 
was  printed  with  the  former  at  Lyons,  in  1528.  In  1557,  Robert 
Stephens  printed  a  new  edition  of  his  translation  in  two  volumes 
folio,  with  corrections;  but  it  contains  only  the  Old  Testament  of 
Pagninus's  version.  The  New  Testament  is  given  in  the  Latin 
version  of  Beza,  which  is  noticed  in  p.  32.  infra. 

2.  MoxTAxus. — Biblia  Latina  Pagnini,  a  Benedicto  Aria 
MoNTANo  recognita.     Antverpia;,  1584,  folio. 

The  translation  of  Pagninus  was  revised  by  Benedict  Arias 
Montanus,  who  has  erroneously  been  considered  as  a  new  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible  in  the  Latin  language.  His  chief  aim  was  to 
translate  the  Hebrew  words  by  the  same  number  of  Latinones; 
80  that  he  has  accommodated  his  whole  translation  to  the  most 
scrupulous  rules  of  grammar,  without  any  regard  to  the  elegance 
of  his  Latinity.  Montanus's  edition,  therefore,  may  be  considered 
rather  as  a  grammatical  commentary,  than  a  true  version,  and  as 
being  adapted  to  instruct  young  begiimers  in  the  Hebrew,  than  to 
be  read  separately;  being  printed  interlinearily  with  the  Latin 
word  placed  exactly  over  the  Hebrew,  it  saves  the  student  the 
trouble  of  fre<|uently  referring  to  his  Lexicon.  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Montanus  changed  only  a  few  words  in  the  Vulgate  ver- 
sion, where  he  found  it  to  diner  from  the  Greek.  This  revision 
has  been  very  frequently  printed  in  various  sizes:  it  is  also  found 
in  the  Antwerp,  Paris,  and  London  Polyglotts. 

.3.  Malvenda. — Thoma;  MALVENnyi?  Commentarii  in  Scrip- 
lurain  Sacram,  una  cum  nova  ex  Hebraio  translatione,  variisque 
lectionibus.     Lugduni,  1G50,  5  tomis,  folio. 

The  translation  of  Thomas  Malvenda,  a  Spanish  Dominican, 
>eing  more  grammatical  and  barbarous  than  that  of  Montanus,  is 
but  little  esteemed,  and  has  fallen  into  oblivion. 

4.  C.vjETAS. — Librorum  Vcteris  Testament!,  scilicet  Penta- 
tcuchi,  Josufp,  Judicum,  Regum,  Paralipomenon,  Esdne,  Nehe- 
misD,  Job,  Psalmorum,  Provcrbiorum  Saloinonis,  et  priorum 
trium  capitum  Esaise,  Versio  nova  Latina  ex  Hebrajo  a  Thoma 
dc  Vio,  Cardinale  Cajetano,  ope  duorum  Linguam  Hebraeam 
scientium  (altcrius  Hebrnei  Magistri  illius  linguse,  alterius  Chris- 
tian!) instituta  juxta  methodum  quam  ipse  tradidit  in  prsefatione 
commentariorum  in  Psalmos.     Lugduni,  1639,  5  vols,  folio. 

The  version  which  bears  the  name  of  Cardinal  Cajetan,  strictly 
speaking,  is  not  his  production  ;  having  been  made  by  two  per- 
sons (one  a  Jew,  the  other  a  Christian),  both  of  whom  were  well 

•  The  materials  of  this  section  are  derived  from  Marsh's  and  Boerner's 
Bdition  of  Leiong's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vot  ii.  Walchii  Bibliotheca  Theo- 
logica  Select*,  vol.  iv.  pp.  64—76.  Carpzovii  Critica  Sacra,  Veteris  Tes- 
tamenti,  pp.  707—757.  Simon's  Hist.  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament,  livre  ii. 
:h.  xxli. 


skilled  in  the  original  language  of  the  sacred  vci.ime  Cajetao 
carefully  avoided  those  barbarous  expressions  which  he  must  hav. 
used  if  his  version  had  been  grammatically  literal. 

5,  HouBioANT. — Biblia  Veteris  Te.stamenti  Latine,  ex  Ver 
sione  Caroli  Francisci  Houbioant.  Lutetiae  Parisiorum.  1753 
4  tomis,  folio. 

The  I^ixtin  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  printed  by  Fathei 
Houbigant  in  his  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  (noticed  in 
p.  31.  supra),  is  not  framed  according  to  the  present  Hel;rcw  text, 
nut  according  to  the  text,  as  he  thought  it  should  be  corrected  by 
manuscripts,  ancient  versions,  and  critical  conjectures.  The  Latin 
text  of  Houbigant's  version  was  also  printed  at  Paris  in  1753,  in 
8  vols.  8vo.  This  version  is  much  aumired  for  its  elegance  and 
energy. 

Versions  made  by  Protestants. 

Since  the  Reformation,  several  Latin  versions  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament have  been  made  from  the  original  Hebrew  by  learned 
Protestants.  The  most  esteemed  are  those  of  Munster,  Leo 
Juda,  Ca.stalio,  Junius  and  Tremellius,  Schmidt,  Dathe,  Schott, 
and  Winzer. 

1.  MuxsTEit. — Biblia  Latina,  ex  Vcrsione  Sebastiani  Mcw- 
STEiu.     Basilca,  1534;   1546,  folio. 

In  the  year  1.034,  Sebastian  Munster  printed  at  Basle  a  new 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  original  Hebrew,  with 
the  Hebrew  text;  and  in  1546  he  published  a  second  edition, 
with  the  addition  of  some  notes,  which  Father  Simon  thinks  useful 
for  understanding  the  style  of  the  sacred  writings.  Without  rigidly 
adhering  to  the  g.'-ammatical  signification  of  the  words,  like  Pagni- 
nus and  Montanus,  ho  has  given  a  more  free  and  intelligible  version : 
but  by  not  deviating  from  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  text,  he  has 
retained  some  of  its  peculiar  idioms.  He  has  also  availed  himself 
of  the  commentaries  of  the  best  of  the  rabbinical  writers.  Though 
Simon  freely  censures  particular  parts  of  Munster's  version,  he 
decidedly  prefers  it  to  those  of  Pagninus  and  Montanus;  and  Huet 
gives  him  the  character  of  a  translator  well  versed  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  whose  style  is  very  exact,  and  conformable  to  the 
original. 

2.  Leo  Ji;nA. — Biblia  Sacro-Sancta  Testament!  Veteris  et 
Novi,  e  sacra  Kebraeorum  lingua  Grsecorumque  fontibus,  con- 
sultis  simul  orthodoxis  interpretibus  religipsissime,  translata  in 
sermonem  Latinum.  Tiguri,  1543,  folio  ;  L544,  8vo.,  and  various 
subsequent  editions. 

The  translation  which  bears  the  name  of  Leo  Juda  was  com 
menced  by  him ;  but  being  prevented  by  death  from  finishing  the 
work,  he  left  it  to  be  completed  by  Theodore  Bibliander,  professor 
of  divinity  at  Zurich.  With  the  assistance  of  Conrad  Pellican, 
who  was  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  same  place.  Bibliander  trans- 
lated the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew;  the  New 
Testament  was  undertaken  by  Peter  Cholin  and  Rodolph  Gualter, 
two  learned  Protestants,  at  that  time  resident  at  Zurich.  This 
version  was  first  printed  in  1543.  and  was  reprinted  by  Robert 
Stephens  at  Paris,  in  1545,  with  the  addition  of  the  Vulgate  version, 
in  two  columns,  and  with  short  notes  or  scholia,  nut  without 
specifying  the  translator's  name.  Though  it  was  condemned  by 
the  divines  at  Paris,  it  was  favourably  received  by  tho.>5e  of  Sala- 
manca, who  reprinted  it  with  some  trifling  alleraiions.  It  is  ac- 
know'ledged  to  be  very  faithful ;  and  its  style  i.s  more  elegant  than 
that  of  Munster  :  but  the  translators  are  said,  in  some  instances,  to 
have  receded  too  far  from  the  literal  sen.«e. 

3.  Castalio. — Biblia  Latina,  Interprete  Sebastiano  Casta* 
LioxE.     Basilese,  1573,  folio;  Lipsiae,  1738,  4  tomis,  12mo. 

The  Latin  version  of  Sebastian  Chalillon,  or  Castalio  (as  he  is 
generally  called),  was  begun  at  Geneva  in  15-12,  and  finished  at 
Rasle  in  1550,  where  it  was  printed  in  the  following  year,  with  a 
dedication  to  Edward  VI.  king  of  England.  His  design  was,  to 
render  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  elegant  Latin  like  that  of 
the  ancient  classic  authors;  but  his  style  has  been  severely  cen- 
sured by  some  critics,  as  being  loo  much  affected,  and  destitute  of 
that  noble  simplicity,  grandeur,  and  energy,  which  characterize 
the  sacred  originals.  Professor  Dathe,  however,  has  vindicated  this 
learned  Protestant  from  these  charges.  Castalio's  version  has  been 
frequently  reprinted  :  the  best  edition  of  it  is  said  to  be  that  printed 
at  Leipsic,  in  1738,  in  4  vols.  12mo. ;  but  the  folio  edition,  printed 
in  1573,  is  in  most  request,  not  only  on  account  of  its  beauty,  but 
also  because  it  contains  the  author's  last  corrections,  logelher  with 
a  very  complete  table  of  matters. 

4.  Juxius  and  Tremellius, — Testament!  Veteris  Biblia 
Sacra :  sive  Libri  Canonic!  priscae  Judccorum  Ecclesise  a  Deo 
traditi,  Latini  recens  ex  HebrsBO  facti  brevibusque  .scholiis  illus- 
trati  ab  Immanuele  Tuemellio.  Acccsserunt  Libri,  qui  vulge 
dicuntur  Apocryphi,  Latine  redditi  et  notis  quibusdam  aucti  a 
Francisco  Jrsio.  Quibus  etiam  adjunximus  Novi  Testamcnti 
Libros  ex  Sermone  Syro  ab  eodem  Tremellio,  et  ex  Grseco  a 
Theodoro  Beza  in  Latinum  versos,  notisque  itidem  illustrado* 
Secunda  cura  Francisci  Junii.     Genevse,  1590,  4to 
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Tho  version  of  Francis  Junius  and  Immanuel  Tremellius  was 
first  published  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  in  four  tomes  folio,  in  tho 
vears  1575-70-79:  it  was  subsequently  corrected  by  Junius,  and 
has  since  been  repeatedly  printed.  By  the  Protestant  churches  it 
was  received  with  great  approbation;  and  to  liiis  day  it  is  hold  in 
great  esteem 'lor  its  simplicity,  perspicuity,  and  fidelity.  Father 
Simon  criticised  it  with  great  sevoriiy;  but  our  learned  country- 
man, Matthew  Poole,  in  the  prclace  to  his  Synopsis  Criticorum 
Sacrorum,  reckons  it  among  the  best  versions:  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical historian,  Dupin,  commends  it  ibr  its  close  adherence  to  the 
Hebrew.  Junius  and  Tremellius  have  been  very  particular  in 
expressing  the  article  by  demonstrative  pronouns. 

5.  Schmidt. — Biblia  Sacra,  sive  Tcstamentum  Velus  et 
Novum  ex  Unguis  originalibus  \A  liinguam  Latinam  translatum, 
additis  Capitum  Summariis  et  Partitionibus,  a  Sebastiano  Schmi- 
Dio.     Argentorati,  1696,  4to. 

Sebastian  Schmidt  was  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  Stras- 
burgli.  Of  his  version,  which  was  published  after  the  author's 
decease,  there  have  been  several  editions.  It  is  strictly  literal ; 
and  is  chiefly  useful  to  students  in  the  Hebre.v  language. 

6.  Dathe. — Libri  Veteris  Testament!,  ex  recensione  Textiis 
Hebrsei  et  Versionum  Antiquarum,  Laline  versi,  Notis  philologicis 
et  criticis  illustrati  a  Joanne  Augusto  Dathio.  Halae,  1773- 
89.    6  vols.  8vo. 

The  version  of  John  Augustus  Dathe,  who  was  professor  of  ori- 
ental literature  at  Leipsic,  is  deservedly  in  high  repute  for  its 
general  fidelity  and  elegance,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent.  Prof  Dathe  "  never  published  any  part,  until  he  had 
repeatedly  explained  it  in  his  public  lectures,  and  convinced  him- 
self that  no  difficulty  remained,  but  such  as  could  not  be  removed. 
In  this  manner  was  his  translation  produced,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  perpetual  commentary."  (Aikin's  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, vol.  X.  Supplement,  p.  306.) 

7.  ScHOTT  and  Winzer. — Libri  Sacri  Antiqui  Foederis  ex 
Sermone  Hebrseo  in  Latinum  translati ;  notatione  brevi  prascipuae 
Lectionum  et  Interpretationum  diversitatis  addita.  Auctoribus 
D.  Henrico  Augusto  Schott  et  Julio  Friederico  Winzer. 
Volumen  primum.     Altonae  et  Lipsioe,  1816,  8vo. 

This  volume  comprises  the  Pentateuch  only  ;  the  three  first  books 
were  translated  by  M.  Schott,  and  the  two  last  by  M.  Winzer ;  but 
the  whole  work  has  been  so  carefully  revised,  that  it  appears  to  be 
the  production  of  onljjone  person.    It  professes  to  be  very  close. 


[ii.]  Latin  Versions  of  the  New  Testament. 

1.  Erasmus. — Novi  Testament!  .i53ditio  postrema,  per  Deside- 
rium  Erasmum,  Roterodamum.     Basilese,  1535,  8vo. 

The  celebrated  Erasmus  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  trans- 
lator of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Latin  language  from  the 
original  Greek.  His  object  was,  to  give  a  faithful  and  clear  ver- 
sion, in  which  it  is  admitted  that  he  succeeded  as  far  as  it  was  pos- 
sible at  that  time.  In  this  version  he  followed  not  only  the  printed 
copies,  but  also  four  Greek  manuscripts ;  accordmg  to  the  example 
of  Jerome,  he  varied  but  little  from  the  Vulgate.  The  first  edition 
of  his  translation  appeared  with  his  Greek  Testament  in  1516,  and 
was  dedicated  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  by  whom  it  was  highly  commended 
in  a  letter  of  thanks  which  he  wrote  to  Erasmus.  The  pontiff's 
praises,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  labours  from  being  censured 
with  great  severity  by  certain  writers  belonging  to  the  Romish 
"ommunion,  against  whom  Erasmus  defended  himself  with  great 
pirit.  His  version  has  been  frequently  primed  and  corrected,  both 
himself  and  by  his  editors. 

2.  Beza. — Novum  D.  N.  Jesu  Christi  Testamentum.  Latine 
jam  olim  a  Veteri  Interprete,  nunc  donuo  a  Theodore  Beza 
versum,  cum  ejusdem  annotationibus,  in  quibus  ratio  interpreta- 
tionis  redditur.     Oliva  Roberti  Stephani  [Geneve],  1556,  folio. 

This  version  has  been  repeatedly  printed.  On  account  of  its 
fidelity,  it  has  always  been  highly  esteemed  by  Protestants  of 
every  denomination.  Bishop  Walton,  indeed,  v.'as  of  opinion  that 
he  was  justly  charged  with  departing  imnecessarily  from  the  com- 
mon readings,  without  the  authority  of  manuscripts  ;  but  a  careful 
examination  of  Beza's  translation  will  show  that  that  distinguished 
prelate  was  in  this  instance  mistaken. 

3.  Chr.  Guil.  Thaxemanni  Versio  Latina  Evangelionim 
Matthsci,  Marci,  Lucae,  et  Johannis,  itemque  Actuum  Apostolo- 
rum,  edita  a  C.  C.  Tittmanno.  Berolini,  1781,  8vo.  The  re 
maining  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  translated  by  M. 
[aspis,  and  entitled, 

Versio  Latina  Epistolarum  Novi  Teatamenti,  perpetua  anno- 
tatione  illustrata  a  Godofredo  Sigismundo  I  aspis.  Lipsias, 
Vol.1.  1793,  Vol.  n.  1797,  8vo.  Editio  nova,  Lipsise,  1821. 
■J  tomis  6vo. 

4.  Sacri  novi  Teatamenti  Libri  omnes,  veteri  Latinitate  donati 
at)  Heniico  Godofredo  Reichardo.     Lipsiae,  1799,  8vo. 

5.  Sebastiani. — Novum  T<8»tamentum  ob  frequentes  omni- 


um Interpretationum  Haliucinationcs,  nunc  demum  ex  Codict 
Alexandrino,  adhibitis  etiam  compluribus  manuscriptis  variaati 
busque  Lectiouibus  edili^,  summa  fide  ac  cura  Latine  redditum 
Omnibus  Sacris  Auctoribus  Grajcis,  Sacris  Criticis,  Glossariis,  ei 
Instructioribus  per  totam  Grxciam  Ecclesiasticis  Viris  diligentis- 
sime  consultis.  Interprete  Leopoldo  Sebastiani.  Londini, 
1817,  royal  8vo. 

M.  Sebastiani  is  advantageously  knowai  to  scholars  as  the  editor 
of  Lycophron  (Roma;,  1803,  4to.).  His  version  is  made  from  the 
text  of  the  Alexandrian  Manuscript,  with  which  tho  translator 
states  that  he  collated  several  manuscripts  and  collections  of  various 
readings,  availing  himself  also  ol'  every  critical  aid  he  could  pro- 
cure, and  particularly  of  the  writings  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  most  learned  of  Ilie  modern  Greek  clergy.  Tc 
obtain  the  latter,  M.  Sebastiani  expressly  travelled  through  the 
whole  of  Greece.  In  all  doctrinal  points,  this  version  is  made  con- 
formable to  the  tenets  inculcated  by  the  Romish  church. 

*^*  For  notices  of  the  modern  Latin  Versions  of  Schott,  Naebe 
and  Goeschen,  sec  pp.  16,  18,  and   19,  of  this  Appendix. 

§  3,  Versions  in  the  Languages  of  Modern  Europe. 

[L]  Versions  in  the  Languakes  spoken  in  the  British 

Isles. 

English  Protestant  Versions.^ 

Although  it  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  ascertain 
when  or  by  whom  Christianity  was  first  planted  in  this  island, 
as  well  as  the  earliest  time  when  the  Scriptures  were  translated 
into  the  language  of  its  inhabitants,  yet  we  know  that,  for  many 
hundred  years,  they  were  favoured  with  the  possession  of  part,  at 
least,  of  the  sacred  volume  in  their  vernacular  tongue.  Of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  versions  an  account  has  already  been  given;  to 
which  we  may  now  add,  that  a  Saxon  translation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, of  Joshua,  part  of  the  books  of  Kings,  Esther,  and  of  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Judith,  and  the  Maccabees,  is  attributed  to 
Elfric  or  Elfred,  who  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a.  d.  995. 

A  chasm  of  several  centuries  ensued,  during  which  the  Scrip- 
tures appeared  to  have  been  buried  in  oblivion,  the  general  read- 
ing of  them  being  prohibited  by  the  papal  see.  Thejivst  English 
translation  of  the  Bible  known  to  be  extant  was  executed  by  an 
unknown  individual,  and  is  placed  by  Archbishop  Usher  to  the 
year  1290:  of  this  there  are  three  manuscript  copies  preserved, 
in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  in  the  libraries  of  Christ  Church  and 
Queen's  Colleges  at  Oxford.  Towards  the  close  of  the  following 
century,  John  de  Trevisa,  vicar  of  Berkeley  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  at  the  desire  of  his  patron,  Lord  Berkeley,  is  said  to 
have  translated  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into  the  English 
tongue.  But  as  no  part  of  this  work  appears  ever  to  have  been 
printed,  the  translation  ascribed  to  him  is  supposed  to  have  been 
confined  to  a  few  texts,  which  are  scattered  in  some  parts  of  his 
works  (several  copies  of  which  are  known  to  exist  in  manu- 
script), or  which  were  painted  on  the  walls  of  his  patron's  chapel 
at  Berkeley  Castle.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that,  before 
the  invention  of  printing,  recourse  was  had  to  the  painting  of  the 
principal  events  in  the  sacred  history,  on  the  windows  of 
churches,  in  order  to  convey  some  knowledge  of  Scripture  facts 
to  the  illiterate.  Among  the  finest  specimens  of  this  pictoria' 
instruction,  we  may  mention  the  beautifully-executed  windows 
of  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge.'^ 

1.  Wichfek's  Version. 
The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
translated  out  of  the  Latin  Vulgat  by  John  Wiclif,  S.T-P. 
about  1378.  To  which  is  prajfixt  a  History  of  the  Translations 
of  the  H.  Bible  and  N.  Testament,  &c.  into  English,  both  in 
MS.  and  pjrint,  and  of  the  most  remarkable  Editions  of  them 
since  the  Invention  of  Printing.  By  John  Lewis,  M.A.  London 
1731,  folio;   1810,  4to.3 

>  Our  account  of  English  translalions  is  drawn  from  Lewis's  Hiftory  of 
the  translations  of  the  Bible,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  'Wicklitre^s  ^ew 
Testament,  folio,  17.31 ;  .lolinson's  IJislorical  Accoun:  of  ttie  several  Lnfrlisr 
translations  of  the  Bible,  originally  published  in  i''30,  in  8vo.  and  reprinted 
in  the  third  volume  of  Bisliop  Watson's  Collection  of  Tlieological  tracts  ; 
Archbisliop  Newcome's  View  of  the  English  Biblical  Translations  Dubbn-. 
1702,  Svo.;  Mr.  Whittaker's  learned  and  elaborate  Inquir;- into  the  Inter 
prctalion  of  Hebrew  Scriptures,  pp.  38—114. ;  and  Mr.  Waller's  Letter  to 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  on  the  Indepen  ience  of  the  authorized  Ver^ 
sion  of  the  Bible.  ... 

■2  There  is  a  peculiar  correspondence  between  the  pamtuigs  on  the 
same  window,  in  the  upper  and  lower  divisions:  for  instance,  in  the  upper 
division  is  painted  a  piece  of  history  taken  from  the  t^ld  Testament;  and  in 
the  lower  division,  is  painted  some  circumstance  selected  frcin  the  New 
Testament,  corresponding  to  that  above  it  from  the  Old. 

a  The  titles  of  this  and  the  following  English  versions  are  given  from  the 
copi(»s  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  with  the  exception 
of  Ilollybushe's  New  Testament,  in  p.  68.,  and  the  Anglo-Genevese  BibM 
in  p.  "1. 
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Nearly  coritemporarv  with  John  ile  Trevisa  was  the  ctlehratcd 
John  VViclif,  or  VViclitTo,  who,  about  tho  year  1378  or  1380,  irans- 
lateii  Iho  eiiiiro  Bible  from  tho  Latin  Vulgate  into  tiia  English  Im- 
guago  as  tlipu  spoken,  not  being  sufliciently  anjuBinted  with  Uic 
Hebrew  and  (Jreek  languagcH  to  translaie  Iroia  the  originals. 
Before  the  invention  ol  printing,  transcripts  wore  obtained  with 
(liffiruliy,  and  copies  were  so  rare,  that,  aceording  H  the  registry 
of'VVilliani  Aln<;wick,  l)iHhop  of  Norwich,  in  M'J'.I,  iho  i)ricc  of  one 
of  Wicklitfe's  Testamenls  was  not  less  than  limr  marks  an<l  forty 
ponc(s  or  two  jiounds  sixteen  shillings  and  cighl-pcnco,  a  sum  equi- 
\-alent  to  more  than  (()rty  pounds  at  present.  This  translation  of 
Iho  Bible,  we  arc  inlbrmed,  was  so  offensive  to  those  who  were  for 
taking  away  the  key  of  knowledge  and  means  of  better  inlbrma- 
tion,  that  a  bill  was  brought  into  tho  House  of  Lords,  13  Kich.  II. 
A.  D.  13'.H),  for  tho  pur|M)se  of  suppressing  it.  On  which  tho  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  iho  king's  unch-,  is  reiwrted  to  have  spoken  to 
tkis  odbct . — "We  will  not  bo  tho  dregs  of  all ;  seeing  other 
nations  have  the  law  of  God,  which  is  the  law  of  our  faith,  written 
in  their  own  language."  At  the  same  time  ho  declared  in  a  very 
solenui  manner,  "That  he  would  maintain  our  having  Uiis  law  in 
our  own  tongue  against  those,  whoever  lliey  should  bo,  who  first 
brought  in  tho  bill."  The  duke  was  seconded  by  others,  who  said  : 
"That  if  iho  (!os|)ol,  by  its  being  translated  into  English,  was  the 
occasion  of  running  into  error,  they  might  know  that  tiiorc  were 
more  horotics  lo  be  found  among  the  Latins  than  among  the  people 
of  any  other  language.  For  that  the  Decretals  reckoned  no  fewer 
than  sixty-six  Latin  heretics  ;  and  so  the  Gospel  must  not  be  read 
in  Latin,  which  yet  the  opix>sersof  it.s  English  translation  allowed." 
Tlirough  the  duke  of  Laiicnster's  intluonco  the  bill  was  rejected  ; 
and  this  success  gave  oricourageinent  lo  some  of  Wiclifle's  followers 
to  j)ubli.sh  anollior  and  more  correct  Iratisialion  of  the  Bible.  But 
in  tho  year  1 108,  in  a  convocation  hold  at  Oxford  by  Archbishop 
Arundol,  it  was  decreed  by  a  constitution,  "  That  no  one  should 
thereafter  translate  any  text  of  Holy  Scrijilure  in  English,  by  way 
of  a  book,  or  little  book  or  tract;  and  Uuit  no  book  of  this  kind 
should  be  read,  that  was  comfil)sed  lately  in  tho  time  of  John 
Widiffo,  or  since  his  dcalk."  This  constitution  led  the  way  to 
great  persecution,  and  many  person-s  were  punished  s(!verely,  and 
some  even  w  iih  death,  for  readihg  the  Scriptures  in  English. — 
(  Lewis's  History,  pp.  7 — 18. ) 

No  part  of  WiclifTe's  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  printed, 
initil  Mr.  Lewis  published  the  New  Testament  in  folio,  in  the 
year  1731.  In  1739,  his  history  of  translations  was  printed  by  it- 
self in  an  octavo  volunir.  Wicliffe's!  iranslalion  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament was  handsomely  re-edited  m  quarto,  in  1810,  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ilervey  Baber,  M.A.,  one  of  the  Librarians  of  the  British 
Museum ;  wlio  prefixed  a  valuable  memoir  of  the  life,  opinions, 
and  writings  of  Dr.  WiclifTc,  and  also  an  Historical  Account  of  «ho 
Saxon  and  English  Versions  of  the  Scriptures,  previous  to  Iho 
opening  of  the  fifth  century. 

2,  Tinhal's  Version. 

In  England,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  spread  of  the  pure 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  was  accompanied  with  new  transla- 
tions inio  the  vernacular  language.  For  the  first  printed^  English 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  wo  are  indebted  to  William  Tindal, 
who,  having  formed  the  design  of  translating  the  New  Testament 
from  tlio  original  Greek  into  English  (an  undertaking  for  which  h« 
was  fullv  qualitied),  removed  to  Antwerp  in  Flanders  for  this  pur- 
pose. Here,  with  tlie  assistance  of  the  learned  John  Fry,  or  Fryth, 
who  was  burnt  on  a  charge  of  heresy  in  Smilhlield,  in  16.52,  anW 
a  friar,  called  William  lioye,  who  suffered  death  on  the  same  ac- 
count in  Portugal,  he  finished  it,  and  in  the  year  15'2(5  it  was  print- 
ed eithor  at  Antwerp  or  Hamburg,  without  a  name,  in  a  middle- 
sized  8vo.  volume,  and  withotU  either  calendar,  references  in  the 
margin,  or  table  at  the  end. ^  Tindal  annexed  a  "pistil"  at  the 
close  of  it,  in  which  he  "  desyred  them  that  were  learned  to 
amende  if  ought  were  found  amysse."  Le  Long  calls  this  "The 
New  Testament  translated  into  English,  from  the  Gorman  Version 
of  Luther;"  but  for  this  degrading  appellation  he  seems  to  have  no 
other  authority  besides  a  story  related  by  one  Cochhrus,^  an  enemy 
of  the  Reformation,  with  a  view  of  (leprecialing  Tindal's  trans- 
lation. Many  copies  of  this  translation  having  Ibund  their  way 
into  England,  in  order  to  prevent  their  dispersion  among  the  people, 
and  the  more  afTcctually  to  enforce  the  prohibition  published  in  all 
the  dioceses  against  reading  them,  Tonstal,  bishop  of  J>ondon,  pur- 
chased all  the  remaining  copies  of  this  edition,  and  all  which  he 
could  collect  from  private  hands,  and  committed  them  to  the  flames 
at  St.  Paul's  cross.  The  first  impression  of  Tindal's  translation  being 
thus  disposed  of,  several  other  editions  were  published  in  Holland, 
before  the  year  1530,  in  which  Tindal  seems  to  have  had  no  in- 
terest, but  which  found  a  ready  sale,  and  those  which  were  import- 
ed into  England  were  ordered  to  be  burned.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions. Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  then  chancellor,  and  who 
concurred  with  the  bishop  in  the  execution  of  this  measure,  in- 
quired of  a  person,  who  stood  accused  of  heresy,  and  to  whom  he 

»  Though  Wicliffe's  translation  is  prior  in  point  of  time,  no  part  of  it  was 
printed  before  tlie  year  1731. 

»  Specimens  of  Tindal's  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  of 
:lte  other  early  English  translations  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  are 
given  (together  with  concise  bibliosraphical  descriptions)  in  the  appendi.x 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cotton's  "  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible,  and  of  fiarts 
hereof,"  &c.  pp.  85—140. 

»  Id  ActU  Martini  Lutheri  ad  «>t  <  j26,  p.  132. 


promised  indemnity  on  consideration  of  an  explicit  and  satisfactory 
answer,  how  Tindal  subsisted  abroad,  and  who  were  the  persons 
in  London  that  abetted  and  supported  hint:  to  which  inquiry  the 
heretical  convert  replied,  "It  was  the  Bi^;llop  of  London  who 
maintained  him,  by  sending  a  sum  of  money  iu|biiy  up  the  im 
pression  of  his  Testament."  The  chancellor  .sniil^^  admitted  the 
truth  of  the  doolaration,  and  suffered  the  accused  person  lo  escape. 
The  people  fijrmed  a  very  unfiivourable  opinion  of  those  %  .'^ 
ordered  the  word  of  God  to  be  burned,  and  concluded,  that  C 
must  be  an  obvious  re|)Ugnancc  between  the  New  Testament  ant. 
Iho  doctrines  of  iJiose  who  treated  it  with  this  indignity.  Those 
who  were  suspected  of  importing  and  concealing  any  of  these 
liooks,  were  adjudged  by  Sir  T.  More  to  ride  with  their  faces  to 
tho  tails  of  their  horses,  with  papers  on  their  heads,  and  the  New 
TestamentJ",  and  other  lx>oks  which  they  had  dispersed,  hung  aboi. 
their  cloaks,  and  at  the  standard  in  Cheapside  Ui  throw  ihem  in 
a  fire  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  to  be  fined  at  the  kin^ 
ploa.sure. 

When  Tonstal's  purchase  served  only  to  benefit  Tindal,  and 
those  who  were  employed  in  printing  and  selling  successive  editions 
of  his  Testament,  and  other  measures  for  restraining  their  disper- 
sion seemed  to  have  Utile  or  no  effect,  the  pen  of  the  witty,  elo- 
quent, and  loarnod  .Sir  Thomas  More  was  employed  against  the 
translator;  and  the  bishop  granted  him  a  license,  orfacwily.  dated 
March  7,  1527,  to  have  and  to  road  the  several  books  which  Tin- 
dal and  others  published  ;  and  at  his  desire  Sir  Thomas  composed 
a  dialogue,  written  with  much  humour,  and  designed  to  expose 
Tindal's  translation,  which  was  published  in  1529.  In  this  dia- 
logue, he  alleges,  among  other  charges,  that  Tindal  had  mistrans- 
lated three  words  of  great  importance,  viz.  ihe  words  priests, 
church,  and  eharilv  ;  calling  the  first  seniors,  tho  second  congre- 
gation, anil  ihe  third  love.  He  also  charges  him  with  changing 
commonly  the  term  grace  into  favour,  confession  into  knowledge, 
penance  into  repentance,  and  a  contrite  heart  into  a  troubled  heart. 
Tho  Bishop  of  London  had,  indeed,  in  a  sermon,  declared,  that  he 
had  found  in  it  no  less  than  2(XX)  errors,  or  mistranslations  ;  and  Sir 
Thomas  More  discovered  (as  he  affirmed)  about  1000  texts  by  tale, 
falsely  translated.  In  1530,  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued,  by 
the  advice  of  the  prelates  and  clerks,  and  of  ihe  universities,  for 
totally  suppressing  the  translation  of  the  Scripture,  corrupted  by 
W4liam  Tindal.  The  proclamation  set  forth,  that  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary lo  have  the  Scriptures  in  the  English  tongue,  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  common  people  ;  that  the  distribution  of  them,  as  to 
allowing  or  denying  it,  depended  on  the  discretion  of  their  supe- 
riors ;  and  that,  considering  the  malignity  of  the  time,  an  English 
translation  of  the  Bible  would  rather  occasion  the  continuance  or 
increase  of  errors,  than  any  benefit  to  iheir  souls.  However,  the 
proclamation  announced  the  king's  intention,  if  the  present  tran.s- 
lalion  were  abandoned,  at  a  proper  season  to  provide  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  should  be  by  great,  learned,  and  catholic  persons,  trans- 
lated into  the  English  tongue,  if  it  ihould  then  seem  convenient 
In  the  moan  time,  Tindal  was  busily  employed  in  translating  from 
the  Hebrew  into  tho  English  the  five  books  of  Moses,  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  Myles  Coverdale.  But  his  papers  being  lost  by 
shipwreck  in  his  voyage  to  Hamburgh,  where  he  designed  to  print 
it,  a  delay  occurred,  and  il  was  not  put  to  press  till  the  year  1530. 
It  is  a  small  Svo.,  printed  at  different  presses,  and  with  different 
types.  In  the  preface  he  complained,  that  ihere  was  not  so  much 
as  one  i  in  his  New  Testament,  if  it  wanted  a  tittle  over  its  head, 
but  it  had  been  noted  and  numbered  to  the  ignorant  iieople  for  a 
heresy,  who  were  made  to  believe  that  there  were  many  thousand 
heresies  in  it,  and  that  it  was  so  faulty  as  to  be  incapable  of  amend- 
ment or  correciion.  In  this  year  he  published  an  answer  to  Sir 
Thomas  More's  dialogue,  containing  his  reasons  for  the  changes 
which  ho  hml  inlroduced  into  his  translation.  The  three  former 
editions  of  Tindal's  English  New  Testament  being  all  sold  off,  the 
DuK-h  booksellers  prinlcd  a  fourth  in  this  year,  in  a  smaller  volume 
and  letter.  In  1531,  Tindal  published  an  English  version  of  the 
prophet  Jonah,  witJi  a  prologue,  full  of  invective  against  tho 
church  of  Rome.  In  1531,  was  published  a  fourih  Dutch  edition 
or  iie  fifth  in  all,  of  Tindal's  New  Teslamoni,  in  12mo.  In  this 
same  year.  Tindal  printed  his  own  edition  of  ihe  New  Tcslamsnt 
in  English,  which  he  had  diligently  revised  and  corrected;  to 
which  IS  prefixed  a  prologue;  and  at  the  end  are  ;he  pistils  of  the 
Old  Testament,  closing  with  the  following  advertisement,  "  Im 
printed  at  Antwerp,  bv  Marten  Eniperour,  anno.>i.D.  xxxiv."  An 
olJier  edition  was  puhlished  this  year  in  Ifimo.  and  printed  in  a 
German  letter.  Upon  his  return  to  Antwerp,  in  1534-  King  Henry 
VIH.  and  his  coiincl  contrived  means  to  have  him  seized  and  im- 
prisoned. After  a  confinement  of  about  a  year  and  a  half  he  was 
condemned  to  death  by  the  emperor's  decree  in  an  assembly  at 
Augsburg;  and  in  1530,  he  was  strangled  at  Vilvordc  (or  Villefbrt), 
near  Brussels,  iho  place  of  his  imprisonment,  after  which  his  body 
was  reduced  to  ashes.  He  expired,  praying  repeatedly  and  earnest- 
ly, "  Lord,  open  the  King  of  England's  eyes."  Several  editions  of 
his  Testament  were  jirintcd  in  the  year  of  his  death.  "  His  papers 
seem  to  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  friends;  at  least  so 
much  of  them  as  contained  translations  of  the  Old  Testament  from 
Joshua  to  Chronicles  inclusive,  with  prefaces  to  several  diflfbrent 
books  of  Scriptures."  Some  writers  on  the  history  of  English 
Bibles  (by  whose  authority  the  author  was  misled  in  preceding 
editions)  have  asserted  that  Tindal  had  little  or  no  skill  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  therefore  probably  translated  the  Old  Tes- 
tament from  the  Latin :  but  Mr.  Walter  lias  proved,  bj  a  copious 
and  elatwrate  collation  of  pa.-'icular  instances,  that  this  able  aii4 
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pious  martyr  for  the  word  of  God  was  fully  competent  to  translate, 
and  did  actually  execute  his  translation,  directly  from  the  Hebrew- 
original,  and  not  from  the  German  Version  of  Luther.  (Letter  to 
Bp.  Marsh,  pp.  43—52.  7.5 — 90.)  Few  first  translations,  saj^s  the 
late  Dr.  Gedd^|(will  be  found  preferable  to  Tindal's.  It  is  astonish- 
ing, says  this  writer,  how  little  obsolete  the  language  of  it  is,  even 
at  this  day  ;  and  in  point  of  perspicuity,  and  noble  simplicity,  pro- 
priety of  idiom,  and  purity  of  style,  no  English  version  has  yet 
surpassed  it.    (Prospectus  for  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  p.  o8.) 

3.  Covekdale's  Bible. 

Biblia.  The  Bible,  that  is,  the  holy  Scripture  of  tlie  Olde 
and  New  Testament  faithfully  and  truly  translated  oat  of  the 
Douche  and  Latyn  in  to  Englishe.     [Zurich.]  m.d.xxxv.  folio. 

This  first  English  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  was  made  from 
the  Latin  and  German,  and  dedicated  to  king  Henry  VHL  by  Myles 
CovERDALE,  who  was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  piety,  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  diligent  preaching ;  on  account  of  which 
qualities  king  Edward  VI.  subsequently  advanced  him  to  the  see 
of  Exeter.  In  his  dedication  and  preface,  he  observes  to  this  pur- 
pose, that,  as  to  the  present  translation,  it  was  neither  his  labour 
nor  his  desire  to  have  this  work  put  into  his  hand ;  but  "  when 
otliers  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  undertake  the  cost  of  it," 
he  was  the  more  bold  to  engage  in  the  execution  of  it.  Agreeably, 
therefore,  to  desire,  he  set  forth  this  "  special"  translation,  not  in 
contempt  of  other  men's  translation,  or  by  way  of  reproving  them, 
but  humbly  and  iaithfuUy  following  his  interpreters,  and  that  under 
correction.  Of  these,  he  said,  he  used  five  different  ones,  who  had 
translated  the  Scriptures  not  only  into  Latin,  but  also  into  Dutch. 
He  further  declared,  that  he  had  neither  wrested  nor  altered  so 
much  as  one  word  for  the  maintenance  of  any  manner  of  sect,  but 
had  with  a  clear  conscience  purely  and  faithfully  translated  out  of 
the  foregoing  interpreters,  having  only  before  his  eyes  the  manifest 
truth  of  the  Scriptures.  But  because  such  different  translations,  he 
saw,  were  apt  to  offend  weak  minds,  he  added  that  there  came 
more  understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  Scripture  by  these  sun- 
dry^ translations,  than  by  all  the  glosses  of  sophistical  doctors ;  and 
he  therefore  desires,  that  offence  might  not  be  taken,  because  one 
translated  "scribe,"  and  another  "  lawyer,"  one  "repentance,"  and 
another  "  penance,"  or  "  amendment."  This  is  the  first  English 
Bible  allowed  by  royal  authority ;  and  also  the  first  translation  of 
the  whole  Bible  printed  in  our  language.  It  was  called  a  "special" 
translation,  because  it  was  different  from  the  former  English  trans- 
lations ;  as  Lewis  has  shown'  by  comparing  it  with  Tindal's.  It 
IS  divided  into  six  tomes  or  parts,  adorned  with  wooden  cuts,  and 
furnished  with  Scripture  references  in  the  margin.  The  last  page 
has  these  words :  "  Prynted  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  m.d.xxxv. 
and  fynished  the  fourth  day  of  October."  Of  this  Bible  there  was 
another  edition  in  large  4to.  1550,  which  was  republished,  with  a 
new  title,  1553 ;  and  these,  according  to  Lewis,  were  all  the  editions 
of  it.  Coverdale,  in  this  edition  of  the  English  Bible,  prefixed  to 
every  book  the  contents  of  the  several  chapters,  and  not  to  the 
particular  chspters,  which  was  afterwards  the  case :  and  he  like- 
wise omitted  all  Tindal's  prologues  and  notes.  Soon  after  this 
Bible  was  finished,  in  1536,  Lord  Cromwell,  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal,  and  the  king's  vicar-general  and  vicegerent  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  published  injunctions  to  the  clergy  by  the  king's  authority, 
the  seventh  of  which  was,  that  every  parson,  or  proprietary  of  any 
parish  church  within  this  realm,  should,  before  the  first  of  Au- 
gust, provide  a  book  of  the  whole  Bible,  both  in  Latin  and  in  English, 
and  lay  it  in  the  choir,  for  every  man  that  would,  to  look  and  read 
therein;  and  should  discourage  no  man  from  reading  any  part  of 
the  Bible  either  in  Latin  or  English,  but  rather  comfort,  exhort, 
and  admonish  every  man  to  read  it,  as  the  very  word  of  God,  and 
the  spiritual  food  of  a  man's  soul,  &c. 


4.  Matthew's  Bible. 

The  Bible,  which  is  all  the  Holy  Scripture  ;  In  whych  are 
contayned  the  Olde  and  Newe  Testament,  truly  and  purely 
translated  into  Englysh.  By  Thomas  Matthew,  m.d.xxxvii. 
folio. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  types,  it  is  most  probable  that  this 
edition  was  printed  at  Marlborow  in  flesse  ;  it  was  edited  by  Co- 
verdale, though  it  bears  the  name  of  Thomas  Matthew,  and  it  was 
published  with  the  royal  license,  which  was  granted  in  conse- 
quence of  Archbishop  Cranmer's  application  to  Lord  Cromwell.^ 
The  Old  Testament  is  Tindal  s  to  the  end  of  the  second  book  of 
Chronicles ;  it  then  becomes  a  mere  copy  of  Coverdale's  Bible,  with 
a  few  corrections,  and  continues  so  to  the  end  of  the  Apocryphal 
Boolcs.  The  New  Testament  is  wholly  a  transcript  of  Tindal's 
version,  as  contained  in  hia  last  published  edition  of  the  New  Tcs- 
tament.3  In  the  year  1538,  an  injunction  was  published  by  Crom- 
well, as  vicar-general  of  the  kingi'.cm,  ordaining  the  clergy  to  pro- 
vide, before  a  certain  festival,  one  book  of  the  whole  Bible,  of  the 

I  Hist,  of  Eng.  Transl.  p.  29. 

»  Strype's  Life  of  Craniner,  p.  58. 

»Mr.  Waller's  Letter  to  tlie  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  pp.  101,  102.  In 
ihe  following  pages  he  has  corrected  various  errors  of  preceding  historians 
■yl'lUe  Englisli  Kibles,  resnecting  Matthew's  (or  rather  Coverdale's)  edition. 


largest  volume,  in  English,  and  to  set  it  up  in  some  convenient 
place  within  their  churches,  where  their  parishioners  might  raoe' 
commodiously  re-sort  to  read  it.  A  royal  declaration  was  also  pub^ 
lished,  which  the  curates  were  to  read  in  their  several  churches 
informing  the  people,  that  it  had  pleased  the  king's  majesty  to  per 
mit  and  command  the  Bible,  being  translated  into  their  mother 
tongue,  to  be  sincerely  taught  by  them,  and  to  be  openly  laid  forth 
in  every  parish  church.  But  the  curates  were  very  cold  in  this 
affair,''  and  read  the  king's  injunctions  and  declarations  in  such  a 
manner,  that  scarcely  any  body  could  know  or  understand  what 
tfhey  read.  Johnson^  adds,  tliat  they  also  read  the  word  of  God 
confusedly ;  and  that  they  bade  their  parishioners,  notwithstanding 
what  they  read,  which  they  were  compelled  to  read,  "  to  do  as  they 
did  in  times  past,  and  to  live  as  their  fathers,  the  old  fashion  being 
the  best."  Fox  observes,*  that  the  setting  forth  of  this  book  much 
offended  Gardiner  and  his  fellow-bishops,  both  for  the  prologues 
and  especially  because  there  was  a  table  in  the  book  chiefly  about 
the  Lord's  supper,  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  the  mass,  which 
was  there  said  not  to  be  found  in  Scripture.  Strj'pe,  however, 
says,'  it  was  wonderful  to  see  with  what  joy  thi.s  book  was  re- 
ceived, not  only  among  the  more  learned,  and  those  who  were 
noted  lovers  of  the  reformation,  but  generally  all  over  England, 
among  all  the  common  people;  and  with  what  avidity  God's  word 
was  read,  and  what  resort  there  was  to  the  places  appointed  for 
reading  it.  Every  one  that  could,  bought  the  book,  and  busily 
read  it,  or  heard  it  read,  and  many  elderly  persons  learned  to  read 
on  purpose.  During  a  vacancy  in  the  see  of  Hereford,  it  wa.s 
visited  by  Cranmer,  who  enjoined  the  clergy  to  procure,  by  the  1st 
of  August,  a  whole  Bible  in  Latin  and  English,  or  at  least  a  New 
Testament  in  these  languages  ;  to  study  every  day  one  chapter  of 
these  books,  conferring  the  Latin  and  English  together,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end ;  and  not  to  discourage  my  layman  from 
reading  them,  but  encourage  them  to  it,  and  to  read  them  for  the 
reformation  of  their  lives  and  knowledge  of  their  duty. 


5.  Holltbushe's  New  Testament. 

The  Newe  Testament  both  in  Latine  and  Englishe,  eche  cor- 
respondent to  the  other,  after  the  vulgare  Text,  commonly  called 
St.  Jerome's.  Faithfully  translated  by  Johaii  Holltbushe. 
London,  m.d.xixviii.  4to.  m.d.xxxix.  8vo. 

This  translation  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  W'as  exe  uted  by  Myle* 
Coverdale,  who  dedicated  it  in  his  own  name  to  H  nry  VIH.  It 
is  not  known  why  he  assumed  the  fictitious  name  ..f  John  HoUy- 
bushe.  We  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  this  edition  to  Mr. 
Walter's  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  p.  31. 

6.   Cranmer's  Great  Bible. 

The  Byble  in  Englyshe,  that  is  to  saye,  the  cont  .nt  of  all  the 
holy  scripture  bothe  of  y'^  olde  and  newe  testameni ,  truly  trans- 
lated after  the  veryte  of  the  Hebreue  and  Greke  textes  by  y* 
dylygent  studye  of  diuerse  excellent  learned  men,  expert  in  the 
forsayde  tonges.  Printed  by  Rychard  Grafton  &  Edward  Whit- 
church. Cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum,  m.d.xxxix 
folio. 

In  1538,  an  edition  in  4to.  of  the  New  Testament,  in  English^ 
with  Erasmus's  Latin  translation,  was  printed,  with  the  king's 
license,  by  Redman.  In  this  year  it  was  resolved  to  revise 
Matthew's  Bible,  and  to  print  a  correct  edition  of  it.  With  this 
view  Grafton  went  to  France,  where  the  workmen  were  more 
skilful,  and  the  paper  was  both  better  and  cheaper  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  obtained  permission  from  Francis  I.,  at  the  request  of 
king  Henry  VIII.,  to  print  his  Bible  at  Paris.  But  notwithstanding 
the  royal  license,  the  inquisition  interposed,  and  issued  an  order, 
dated  "December  17,  1538,  summoning  the  French  printers,  their 
English  employers,  and  Coverdale,  the  corrector  of  the  work,  and 
prohibiting  them  to  proceed  ;  and  the  impression,  consisting  of  250C 
copies,  was  seized,  confiscated,  and  condemned  to  the  flames. 
Some  chests,  however,  of  these  books  escaped  the  fire,  by  the  avarice 
of  the  person  who  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  burning  of 
them  ;  and  the  English  proprietors,  who  had  fled  on  the  first  alarm 
returned  to  Paris  as  soon  as  it  subsided,  and  not  only  recovered 
some  of  these  copies,  but  brought  with  them  to  London  the  presses, 
types,  and  printers,  and,  resuming  the  work,  finished  it  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

As  soon  as  the  papal  power  was  abolished  in  England,  and  the 
king's  supremacy  settled  by  parliament  in  1534,  Cranmer  was  very 
assiduous  in  promoting  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into 
the  vulgar  tongue ;  well  knowing  how  much  the  progress  of  the 
reformation  depended  upon  this  measure.  Accordingly,  he  moved 
in  convocation,  that  a  petition  should  be  presented  to  the  king  for 
leave  lo  procure  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible.  This  motion  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  his 
party  :  but  Cranmer  prevailed.  The  arguments  for  a  new  transla- 
tion, urged  by  Cranmer,  and  enforced  by  Queen  Anne  Bullen,  who 
had  then  great  interest  in  the  king's  ailections,  were  so  much  con 
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tfulered  by  him,  that,  notwithstanding  Ihe  opposition,  public  and 
privalfi,  on  the  part  of  GardiiUT  and  liis  adherents,  Henry  gave 
orders  for  setting  about  it  immedialcly.  To  prevent  any  revocation 
of  the  order,  Cranmer,  whose  mind  was  intent  on  introducing  a 
free  use  of  the  English  Scriptures  by  faithful  and  able  translators, 
proceeded  without  delay  to  divide  an  old  English  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  into  nine  or  ten  parts,  which  he  caused  to  be 
transcribed  into  paper-books,  and  to  be  distributed  among  the  most 
learned  bishops  and  others;  requiring  that  they  would  perfectly 
correct  their  rer<pective  [wrtions,  and  return  them  to  him  at  a 
limited  time.  When  the  assigned  day  came,  every  man  sent  his  ap- 
propriate portion  to  Lambeth,  except  Stokesly,  bishop  of  I^findon. 
This  laudable  design  of  the  archbishop  failed  ;  but  the  business 
was  executed  by  oihcr  persons,  whom  he  countenanced  and  en- 
couraged. In  April,  1539,  Cirafton  and  Whitchurch  printed  the 
Bible,  the  title  of  which  is  given  at  the  head  of  this  article.  From 
IIS  containing  a  prologue  or  jirelace  by  archbisho])  Crannior,  as 
well  (IS  from  its  size,  it  is  commonly  termed  "  Cninmer's  (ireat 
Uiblc."'  A  magnilicent  and  jirobably  unique  copy  of  it.  on  vellum, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Henry  VIH.,  is  ()reserved  in  the  Jii- 
brary  of  the  British  Museum.  It  is  richly  illuminated  ;  and  the 
vivi<lne.ss  of  the  colours  is  very  little  impaired.  This  edition  has 
a  beautiful  frontispiece,  designed  by  Holbein,  and  particularly  de- 
scribed and  exhibited  in  an  engraving  by  Lewis;  and  in  the  text 
those  pjiris  of  the  Latin  Version,  which  arc  not  found  in  the  He- 
brew or  IJreek,  are  inserted  in  a  smaller  letter;  such,  for  instance, 
as  ilie  three  verses  of  the  14th  Psalm,  which  are  the  5th,  6th,  and 
"•li,  in  the  translation  of  the  English  liturgy,  and  the  controverted 
<-l;iiis('  in  1  John  v.  7,  8. ;  and  a  mark  is  used  to  denote  a  difference 
"Treading  between  the  Hebrew  and  ("haldee,  afterwards  explained 
in  a  se]iarate  treatise.  In  this  edition  Matthew's  Bible  was  re- 
•.  ised,  and  several  alterations  and  corrections  were  made  in  the 
translation,  especially  in  the  book  of  Psalms.  Tindal's  prologues 
niul  notes,  and  the  notes  added  by  others,  in  the  edition  of  1537, 
were  wholly  omitted.  The  superintendence  of  this  work  was 
rontidcd  to  Coverdale,  who,  in  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  defend- 
eil  his  translation  from  some  slanderous  reports  which  were  then 
ruised  against  it,  acknowledging  that  "  he  himself  now  saw  some 
fuults,  which,  if  he  might  review  the  book  once  again,  as  he  had 
twice  before,  he  doubted  not  he  should  amend  :  but  for  any  heresy, 
he  was  sure  that  there  were  none  maintained  in  his  translation." 
This  is  related  by  Dr.  Fulke,  who  was  one  of  Coverdale's  auditors. 


7.  Tavekneu's  Bible. 

The  most  sacred  Bible,  whiche  is  the  holy  .scripture,  contayn- 
ing  the  olde  and  new  testament,  translated  into  English,  and 
newly  recognised  with  great  diligence  after  most  faythful  exem- 
plars, by  Richard  Taverner.  London.  Pryntcd  by  John  Byd- 
Jell.  M.n.xxxix.  folio. 

Richard  Taverner,  the  editor  of  the  Bible  which  bears  his  name, 
was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  patronized  by  Lord  Crom- 
well, and  probably  encouraged  by  him  to  undertake  the  work,  on 
iccount  of  his  skill  in  the  Greek  tongue.  This  is  neither  a  bare 
revisal  of  Cranmer's  Bible,  nor  a  new  version ;  but  a  kind  of  inter- 
mediate work,  being  a  correction  of  what  is  called  "Matthew's 
Bible,"  many  of  whose  marginal  notes  arc  adopted,  and  many 
omitted,  and  others  inserted  by  the  editor.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
king.  After  his  patron's  death,  Taverner  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  for  this  work;  but  he  had  the  address  to  reinstate  himself  in 
the  king's  favour.  Wood^  gives  a  particular  account  of  Taverner ; 
attribuJes  his  imprisonment  to  the  influence  of  those  bishops  who 
were  addicted  to  the  Romish  religion;  and  informs  us,  that  his 
version  was  read  in  churches  by  royal  authority. 


8.  Other  EniTioss  of  tub  English  Bible,  during  the 
Remainder  of  Henrt  VIIL's  Reign,  and  the  Reign 
OF  Edward   VI. 

In  November,  1539,  the  king,  at  the  intercession  of  Cranmer, 
ippointcd  Lord  Cromwell  to  take  special  care  tliat  no  person 
within  the  realm  should  attempt  to  print  any  English  Bible  for 
live  years,  but  such  as  should  be  admitted  by  Lord  Cromwell; 
and  assigns  this  reason  for  the  prohibition,  that  tl'.e  Bible  should 
be  considered  and  perused  in  one  translation,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  manifold  inconveniences  to  which  human  frailty  might  be 
subject  from  a  diversity  of  translations,  and  the  ill  use  that  might 
he  made  of  it.  In  the  year  1540,  two  privileged  editions  of  the 
Bible,  which  had  been  printed  in  the  preceding  year,  issued  from 
the  press  of  Edward  Whitchurch.  Lewis  mentions  three  other 
impressions  of  the  "  Great  Bible,"  which  appeared  in  the  course 
of  this  year;  two  printed  by  Whitchurch,  and  one  by  Petyt 
and  Redman.  Cranmer  wrote  a  preface  for  the  editions  of  the 
year  1540,  from  which  we  learn  the  opinions  and  practice  of 
those  times.    In  May  of  this  year,  the  curates  and  parishioners 
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of  every  paris.i  were  required  by  royal  proclamition,  to  provide 
them.selves  with  the  Bible  of  the  largest  volume  before  the  feasi 
of  All  Saint-s,  under  the  penalty  of  40«.  for  every  month  dur- 
ing which  they  should  be  without  it.  The  king  charged  all 
ordinaries  to  enforce  the  observance  of  this  proclamation  ;  nnd 
he  apprized  the  people,  that  his  allowing  them  the  Scriptures  in 
their  mother-tongue  was  not  his  duty,  but  an  evidence  of  liis 
goodness  and  liberality  to  them,  of  which  nc  exhorted  them  not 
to  make  any  ill  u.se.  In  May,  1541,  one  edition  of  Crannier'h- 
Bible  was  finished  by  Richard  Grafton  ;  who,  in  the  Noveinbei 
following,  coinj>leted  also  another  Bible  of  the  largest  volume, 
which  was  superintended,  ot  the  king's  command,  by  Tonstal 
bishop  of  Durham,  and  Heath,  bishop  of  Rochestei. 

In  consequence  of  the  king's  settled  judgment,  "  that  his  sub- 
jects should  he  nursed  in  Christ  by  reading  the  Scriptures,"  he 
again,  on  the  7th  of  .May,  published  a  brief  or  decree  for  .setting  up 
the  Bible  of  the  great  volume  in  every  parislr  church  throughout 
England.  However,  this  decree  appears  to  ha\c  been  verv 
partially  and  reluctantly  ob.«erv(;d  ;  and  the  bishops  were  charged, 
by  a  writer  in  154(i,  with  attempting  to  suppress  the  Bible,  un- 
der pretence  of  preparing  a  version  of  it  for  publication  within 
seven  years.  After  the  death  of  Cromwell  in  1540,  the  bishop/, 
inclined  to  popery  gained  strength ;  and  the  English  translation 
was  represented  to  the  king  as  very  erroneous  and  heretical,  and 
destnictivc  of  the  harmony  and  peace  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
convocation  assembled  in  Eeb.  1542,  the  archbishop,  in  the 
king's  name,  required  the  bishojis  and  clergy  to  revise  the  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament,  which,  for  that  purpose,  was  di- 
vided into  fourteen  parts,  and  portioned  out  to  fifteen  bishops ; 
the  Apocalypse,  on  account  of  its  difficulty,  being  assigned  to 
two.  Gardiner  clogged  this  business  with  embarrassing  instruc- 
tions; and  Cranmer,  clearly  perceiving  the  resolution  of  the 
bishops  to  defeat  the  proposed  translation,  procured  the  king's 
consent  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  two  universities,  against  which 
the  bishops  protested  ;  but  the  archbishop  declared  his  purpose 
to  adhere  to  the  will  of  the  king  his  master.  With  this  contest 
the  business  terminated  ;  and  the  convocation  was  soon  after  dis- 
solved. The  Romish  party  prevailed  also  in  parliament,  which 
enacted  a  law  tha>t  condemned  and  abolished  Tindal's  transla- 
tion, and  allowed  other  translations  to  remain  in  force,  under 
certain  restrictions.  After  the  passing  of  this  act,  Grafton,  the 
king's  printer,  was  imprisoned  ;  nor  was  he  released  without 
giving  a  bond  of  300/.  neither  to  print  nor  sell  any  more  English 
Bibles  till  the  king  and  the  clergy  should  agree  on  a  translation. 
In  1544,  the  Pentateuch  was  printed  by  John  Day  and  William 
Seres;  and  in  1546,  the  king  prohibited  by  proclamation  the 
having  and  reading  of  Wiclifl'e's,  Tindal's,  and  Coverdale's 
translations,  and  forbad  the  use  of  any  other  than  what  was  al- 
lowed by  parliament.  From  the  history  of  English  translations 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  we  learn  that  the  friends  to 
the  reformation  conducted  thems<  Ives  with  zeal  and  prudence  in 
the  great  work  of  introducing  and  improving  Enghsh  tranlsations 
of  the  Bible  ;  that  they  encountered  many  difficulties  from  the 
dangerous  inconstancy  of  a  despotic  prince,  and  fi-om  the  inve- 
terate prejudices  of  a  strong  Romish  party;  and  that  the  Eng- 
lish Scriptures  were  sought  after  and  read  with  avidity  by  the 
bulk  of  the  people. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  the  severe  stat  34  and  35 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  1.  was  repealed,  and  a  royal  injunction  was  pub- 
lished, that  not  only  the  whole  English  Bible  .should  be  placed 
in  churches,  but  also  the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus  in  Enghsh  to 
the  end  of  the  four  EvangelisUs.  It  was  likewise  ordered  by  this 
injunction,  that  ever)*  parson,  vicar,  curate,  &c.  under  the  degree 
of  a  bachelor  of  divinity,  should  possess  the  New  Testament, 
both  in  Latin  and  English,  with  the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus 
upon  it ;  and  that  the  bishops,  &c.  in  their  visitations  and  synods 
should  examine  them,  how  they  had  profited  in  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  It  was  also  appointed,  that  the  epistle  and 
gospel  of  the  mass  should  be  read  in  English ;  and  that  on  every 
Sunday  and  holiday,  one  chapter  of  the  New  Testament  in 
English  should  be  plainly  and  distinctly  read  at  matins,  and  one 
chapter  of  the  Old  Testament  at  even-song.  But  in  the  yeai 
1549,  when  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  &c.  was  finished 
what  nearly  resembles  our  present  custom  was  enjoined,  vii. 
that  after  reading  the  Psalms  in  order  at  morning  :^Ji  evening 
prayer,  two  lessons,  the  first  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
second  from  the  New  Testament,  should  be  read  distinctly  witb 
a  loud  voice.  During  the  course  of  this  reign,  that  is,  in  less 
than  seven  years  and  six  months,  eleven  impressions  of  the 
whole  English  Bible  were  published,  and  six  of  the  English 
New  Testament ;  besides  an  English  translation  of  the  whole 
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!Vew  Testament,  paraphrased  by  Erasmus.  The  Bibles  were 
reprinted,  according  to  the  preceding  editions,  whether  Tindal's, 
Coverdale's,  Matthew's,  Cranmer's,  or  Tavcrner's ;  that  is,  with 
a  different  text,  and  different  notes.  But  it  is  doubted  by  the 
writer  of  the  preface  to  King  James's  translation,  whether  there 
were  any  translation,  or  correction  of  a  translation,  in  the  course 
of  this  reign. 

In  1562,  the  "  Great  Bible,"  viz.  that  of  Coverdale's  transla- 
tion, which  had  been  printed  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
»lso  in  the  time  of  king  Edward,  was  revised  by  Archbishop 
Parker,  and  reprinted  for  the  use  of  the  church ;  and  this  was 
to  serve  till  that  projected  by  his  grace  was  ready  for  publication. 

9.  Anct-o-Genevese  Vkrsiok. 
(1.)  jVew  Testarnent. 
The  Newo  Testament  of  our  Lord  Icsus  Christ,  conferred  di- 
ligently with  the  Greke  and  best  approued  translations.  W^ith 
the  arguments  as  wel  before  the  chapters,  as  for  euery  Boke  and 
Epistle,  also  diuersities  of  readings,  and  moste  proffitable  anno- 
tations of  all  harde  places  :  whereunto  is  added  a  copious  Table. 
At  Geneva.  Printed  by  Conrad  Badius'.  1557,  8vo.  Second 
edition,  Geneva,  1560,  8vo. 

This  translation  was  made  by  many  of  the  principal  English  Re- 
formers, who  had  been  diiven  to  Geneva  during  the  sanguinary 
pereecutions  of  the  bigoted  Queen  Mary :  it  is  the  first  in  our  lan- 
guage which  contains  the  distinctions  of  verses  by  numerical 
figures  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  had  been 
published  by  Robert  Stephens  in  1551.  R.  Stephens,  indeed,  pub- 
lished his  figures  in  the, margin:  whereas  the  Geneva  editors  pre- 
fixed theirs  to  the  beginning  o(  minute  subdivisions  with  breaks, 
after  our  present  manner.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  passed  through 
London  from  the  tower  to  her  coronation,  a  pageant  was  erected 
in  Cheapside,  representing  Time  coming  out  of  a  cave  and  leading 
a  person  clothed  in  white  silk,  who  represented  Truth,  his  daugh- 
ter. Truth  had  the  English  Bible  in  her  hand,  on  which  was 
written  "  Verbum  veritatis."  Truth  addressed  the  queen,  and 
presented  her  with  the  book.  She  kissed  it,  held  it  in  her  hand,  laid 
it  on  her  breast,  greatly  thanked  the  city  lor  their  present,  and 
added,  that  she  would  often  and  diligently  read  it.  Upon  a  royal 
visitation  in  1559,  the  Bible,  and  Erasmus's  paraphrase,  were  re- 
stored 10  Ihe  churches;  and  articles  of  inquiry  were  exhibited, 
whether  the  clergy  discouraged  any  from  reading  any  part  of  the 
Scriptures.  "  Ministers  were  also  enjoined  lo  read  every  day  one 
chapter  of  the  Bible  at  least ;  and  all  who  were  admitted  readers 
in  the  church  were  daily  to  read  one  chapter  at  least  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  another  of  the  New,  with  good  advisement,  to  the 
increase  of  their  knowledge." 

(2.)  The  entire  Bible. 
The  Bible :  that  is,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  conteined  in  the  Okie 
and  Newe  Testament.  Translated  according  to  the  Ebrewe 
and  Greke,  and  conferred  with  the  best  translations  in  divers 
languages,  with  most  profitable  annotations  upon  all  the  harde 
places,  and  other  thinges  of  great  importance,  as  may  appearc 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Reader.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Christo- 
pher Barker,     m.d.lxxvi.  large  4to.' 

The  first  edition  of  the  Geneva  Bible  was  printed  at  Geneva  by 
Rowland  Harle  in  1560.  Eight  years  after,  it  was  printed  in  two 
volumes  folio,  and  again  at  Geneva,  1570,  folio  ;  at  London,  in  folio 
and  quarto,  in  1572,  "and  in  1575  and  1576,  in  quarto.  The  transla- 
tors were  bishop  Coverdale,  Anthony  Gilby,  William  Whitiinghaui, 
Christopher  Woodman.  Thomas  Sampson,  and  Thomas  Cole  :  lo 
whom  some  add  John  Knox,  John  Bodleigh,  and  JohnPullain;  all 
zealous  Calvinists,  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline :  but  the  chief 
and  the  most  learned  of  them  were  the  three  first.  Professing  to 
observe  the  sense,  and  to  adhere  as  much  as  possible  to  the  words 
of  the  original,  and  in  many  places  to  preserve  the  Hebrew  phraseo- 
logy, after  the  unremitting  labour  and  study  of  more  than  two 
years,  they  finished  their  translation,  and  published  it ;  with  r,n 
epistle  dedicatory  to  the  queen,  and  another,  by  way  of  preface,  to 
their  brethren  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Besides  llic 
translation,  the  editors  of  the  Geneva  Bible  noted  in  the  margin  the 
diversities  of  speech  and  reading,  especially  according  to  the  He- 
brew;  then  inserled  in  the  text,  with  another  kind  of  letter,  every 
word  that  seemed  to  be  necessary  for  explaining  any  particular 
sentence;  in  the  division  of  the  verses,  they  followed  Ihe  Hebrew 
examples,  and  added  tlie  luimbcr  to  each  verse  ;  they  also  noted 
the  principal  matters,  and  the  arguments,  both  for  each  book  and 
each  chapter;  they  set  over  the  head  of  every  page  some  remark- 
able word  or  sentence,  for  helping  the  memory;  they  introduced 
brief  annotations  for  ascertaining  the  text  and  explaining  obscure 
■'ords ;  they  set  forth  with  figures  certain  places  in  the  books  of 
>se8,  of  the  Kings,  and  Ezekicl,  which  could  not  be  made  intelli- 
?  by  any  other  description ;  they  added  maps  of  divers  places 
>untries  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  they 
\  two  tables,  one  for  the  interpretation  of  Hebrew  names, 
>ther  containing  all  the  chief  matters  of  the  whole  Bible. 

's  History,  pp.264— 269.  (8vo.  edit.)  there  is  a  full  dcBcription 
^  of  this  volume. 


Of  this  translation,  there  were  above  thirty  editions  in  folio,  4to.,o. 
8vo.,  mostly  printed  by  the  queen's  and  king's  printer,  between  tht 
years  1560  and  1616.  Editionsof  it  were  likewise  printed  at  Geneva, 
Edinburgh,  and  Amsterdam.  To  some  editions  of  the  Geneva 
Bible,  (as  to  those  of  1599  and  of  1611)  is  subjoined  Beza's  transla 
tion  of  the  New  Testament,  Englished  by  L.  Tompson 

10.  Archbishop  Parker's,  or,  the  Bishops'  Bible. 
The  holie  Bible.     Imprinted  at  London  in  povvles  Church- 
yarde,  by  Richard  Jugge.     M.n.LXViii.  folio. 

In  the  year  1568,  the  Bible,  proposed  by  Archbishop  Parker  three 
years  before,  was  comiileiod.  This  edition,  according  to  Le  Long, 
was  undertaken  by  royal  CDUimand  ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Strype, 
to  the  honour  of  the  archbishop,  that  he  had  resolution  to  perform 
what  Cranmer,  as  opposed  by  the  bishops  of  this  days,  had  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  accomplish.  In  this  performance,  distinct  portions 
of  the  Bible,  at  least  15  in  number,  were  allotted  to  select  men  of 
learning  and  abilities,  appointed,  as  Fuller  says,  by  the  queen's 
commission ;  but  it  still  remains  uncertain  who,  and  whether  one 
or  more,  revised  the  rest  of  the  Nev;  Testament.  Eight  of  the 
persons  employed  were  bishops ;  whence  the  book  was  called  the 
"  Bishops'  Bible,"  and  the  "  Great  English  Bible."  The  archbishop 
employed  other  critics  to  compare  this  Bible  with  the  original  lan- 
guages, and  with  the  former  translations;  one  of  whom  was  Laurence 
a  man  famous  in  those  times  for  his  knowledge  ol  Greek,  whose 
castigations  the  Bishops'  Bible  followed  exactly.  His  grace  also 
sent  instructions  concerning  the  method  which  his  translators  were 
to  observe  ;  and  recommended  the  addition  of  some  short  marginal 
notes  for  the  illustration  or  correction  of  the  text.  But  the  particu- 
lars of  these  instructions  are  not  known.  The  archbishop,  however, 
directed,  reviewed,  and  finished  the  whole  ;  which  was  printed  and 
published,  in  1568,  in  a  large  folio  size,  and  with  a  beautiful  Eng- 
lish letter,  on  royal  paper ;  and  embellished  with  several  cuts  of 
the  most  remarkable  things  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
in  the  Apocrypha,  with  maps  cut  in  wood,  and  other  engravings  on 
copper.  It  has  numerous  marginal  references  and  notes,  and  many 
useful  tables.  It  also  has  numerous  insertions  between  brackets, 
and  in  a  smaller  character ;  which  are  equivalent  to  the  Italics 
afterwards  used  by  James's  translators.  Dr.  Geddes  is  of  opinion,'^ 
that  Italic  supplements  were  first  used  by  Arias  Montanus,  w'ho 
died  in  1598.  The  several  additions  from  the  vulgar  Latin,  insert- 
ed in  the  "Great  Bible,"  are  omitted;  and  verse  7.  of  1  John  v., 
which  was  before  distinguished  by  its  being  printed  in  a  different 
letter,  is  here  printed  without  any  distinction  ;  and  the  chapters  are 
divided  into  verses.  In  the  following  year,  1569,  it  was  again  pub- 
lished in  large  8vo.  for  the  use  of  private  families.  This  Bible  was 
reprinted  in  1572,  in  large  folio,  with  several  corrections  and  amend- 
ments, and  several  prolegomena  ;  this  is  called  "Matthew  Parker's 
Bible."  With  regard  to  this  Bible,  Lewis^  observes,  that  the  editions 
of  it  are  mostly  in  folio  and  4to.,  and  that  he  never  heard  but  of 
one  in  8vo. ;  for  which  he  supposes  this  to  be  the  reason,  that  it  was 
principally  designed  for  the  use  of  churches.  In  the  convocation  of 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  which  met  in  April,  1571,  a  canon  was 
made,  enjoining  the  churchwardens  to  see  that  the  Holy  Bible  be 
in  every  church  in  the  largest  volumes,  if  convenient ;  and  it  was 
likewise  ordered,  that  every  archbishop  and  bishop,  every  dean  and 
chief  residentiar}',  and  every  archdeacon,  should  have  one  of  these 
Bibles  in  their  cathedrals,  churches,  anf*  families.  This  translation 
was  used  in  the  churches  for  forty  years  ;  though  the  Geneva  Bible 
was  more  read  in  private  houses. 

11.  Kins  James's  Bible,  or,  tuk  authorized  Version  now 

IX    t7SE. 

The  last  English  version  that  remains  to  be  noticed,  is  the  au- 
thorized translation  now  in  use,  which  is  commonly  called  King 
James's  Bible.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  in  1602  , 
and,  several  objections  having  been  made  to  the  Bishops'  Bible 
at  the  conference  held  at  Hampton  Court  in  1603,  the  king  in 
the  following  year  gave  orders  for  the  undertaking  of  a  new 
version,  and  fifty-four  learned  men  were  appointed  to  this  im- 
portant labour:  but,  before  it'  was  commenced,  seven  of  the 
persons  nominated  were  either  dead  or  had  declined  the  task  ;  foi 
the  list,  as  given  us  by  Fuller,^  comprises  only  forty-seven  names. 
All  of  them,  however,  were  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  their 
piety  and  for  their  profound  learning  in  the  original  languages  of  the 
sacred  writings  ;  and  such  of  them  as  survived  till  flie  commence- 
ment of  the  work  were  divided  into  six  classes.  Ten  were  to  meet 
at  Westminster,  and  to  translate  from  the  Pentateuch  to  the  end  of 
the  second  book  of  Kings.  Eight  assembled  at  Cambridge,  were  » 
to  finish  the  rest  of  the  Historical  Books,  and  the  Hagiographa. 
At  Oxford,  seven  were  to  undertake  the  four  greater  prophets, 
with  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  twelve  minor  pro- 
phets. The  four  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse, were  assigned  to  another  company  of  eight,  also  at  Oxford  : 
and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  together  with  the  remaining  ca 

^  r.rtter  to  tiio  Uishop  of  I^nrion,  p.  33. 

5  Hist.  Engl.  Transl.  p.  61. 

*  Church  History,  Book  x.  pp.  44^6. 
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nonical  epistles,  were  allotted  to  another  company  of  seven,  at 
Westminster.  Lastly,  another  company  at  Cambridge  were  to 
translate  the  apocryphal  books,  including  the  prayer  of  Manasseh. 
To  these  six  companies  of  venerable  translators,  the  king  gave 
:he  following  instructions: — 

"  1.  The  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  church,  commonly  called  the 
Jishops'  Uibie,  lo  bo  followed,  and  as  Utile  altered  as  iho  original 
will  permit- 

"  2.  The  names  of  the  prophets  and  the  holy  writers,  with  the 
;ther  names  in  the  text,  to  1)0  retained  as  near  as  may  bo,  accord- 
ngly  as  they  are  vulgarly  used. 

•'  ij  The  old  ecclesiastical  words  to  be  kept,  as  the  word  church 
not  lo  be  translated  congregation. 

"4.  When  any  word  hatli  divers  significationrs  that  to  he  kept 
which  hath  been  most  cominouly  used  by  tlie  most  eminent  fathers, 
being  agreeable  to  the  propriely  of  the  place  and  the  analogy  of 
lililll. 

"  5.  The  division  of  the  chapters  to  be  altered  either  not  at  all,  or 
as  little  as  may  be,  if  necessity  so  require. 

"6.  No  marginal  notes  at  all  lo  bo  adixed,  but  only  lor  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Hebrew  or  (ireek  words,  which  cannot,  without 
some  circumlocution,  so  brieOy  and  fitly  be  exjiressed  in  llie  text. 

"7.  Sucli<iuotationsof  places  lo  be  marginally  set  down,  as  shall 
servo  for  the  fit  references  of  one  Scripture  to  another. 

"  8.  Every  particular  man  oi'  eacii  company  to  take  the  same 
chapter  or  cliaplers;  and  having  translated  or  amended  them 
severally  by  himself,  where  he  thinks  good,  all  to  meet  together,  to 
( onfi'r  what  they  have  done,  and  agree  ibr  their  part  what  shall 
stand. 

••  y.  .\s  any  one  company  halli  despatched  any  ono  book  in  this 
cnanner,  they  shall  send  it  to  the  rest,  to  be  cousxJered  of  seriously 
and  judiciously :  fur  his  majesty  is  very  careliil  in  this  point. 

"  10.  If  any  company,  upon  the  review  of  the  book  so  sent,  shall 
loubt  or  differ  upon  any  places,  to  send  them  word  thereof,  to  note 
'He  places,  and  ilierewithal  to  send  their  reasons  ;  to  which  if  ihey 
•onseiit  iiol,  the  diirorence  to  be  compounded  at  the  general  meet- 
ing, which  is  to  be  of  the  chief  persons  of  eaeli  company,  at  the 
end  of  the  work. 

•'  11.  When  any  place  of  special  obscurity  is  doubted  of,  letters 
:o  be  directed  by  authority,  to  send  to  any  learned  in  the  land  for 
his  judgment  in  such  a  place. 

'•  12.  Letters  to  be  sent  from  every  bishop  to  the  rest  of  his  clergy, 
admonishing  them  of  this  translation  in  hand,  and  to  move  and 
rharge  as  many  as,  being  skilful  in  the  tongues,  have  taken  pains 
in  that  kind,  to  send  their  particular  observations  to  the  company, 
either  at  Westminster,  Cambridge,  or  Oxford,  according  as  it  was 
directed  before  in  the  king's  letter  to  the  archbishop. 

"  13.  The  directors  in  each  company  to  be  the  Deans  of  West- 
■.ninster  and  Chester  for  Westminster,  and  the  King's  Professors  in 
Hebrew  and  Greek  in  the  two  Universities. 

"  M.  These  translations  to  be  used,  when  they  agree  better  with 
i.he  text  than  the  Bishops'  Bible,  viz.  Tindal's,  Coverdale's,  Mat- 
thew's, Whitchurch's,  Geneva. 

[•'  la  Besides  the  said  directors  before  mentioned,  three  or  four 
of  the  most  ancient  and  grave  divines  in  either  of  the  Universities, 
not  employed  in  translating,  to  be  assigned  by  the  Vice-chancellor, 
upon  conlerence  with  the  rest  of  the  heads,  lo  be  overseers  of  the 
translation,  as  well  Hebrew  as  Greek,  lor  the  belter  observation  of 
the  4ih  rule  above  specified."]' 

.\ccording  to  these  regulations,  each  book  passed  the  scrutiny 
^f  all  the  translators  successively.  In  the  first  instance,  each  in- 
tlividual  translated  every  book,  which  was  allotted  to  his  division. 
Secondlv,  the  readings  to  be  adopted  were  agreed  upon  by  the 
whole  of  that  company  assembled  together,  at  which  meeting 
each  translator  must  have  been  solely  occupied  by  his  own  version. 
The  book,  thus  finished,  was  sent  to  each  of  the  other  compa- 
nies to  be  again  examined ;  and  at  these  meetings  it  probably 
was,  as  Scldcn  informs  us,  that  "  one  read  the  translation,  the  rest 
holding  in  their  hands  some  Bible,  either  of  the  learned  tongues, 
or  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  &c.  If  they  found  any  fault,  they 
spoko;  if  not,  he  read  on."-  Further,  the  translators  were  em- 
powered to  call  to  their  assistance  any  learned  men,  whose  studies 
enabled  them  to  be  serviceable,  when  an  urgent  occasion  of  ditfi- 
culty  presented  iUself.  The  translation  was  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  1007,  and  the  completion  of  it  occupied  almost  three 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  three  copies  of  the  whole 
Bible,  thus  translated  and  revised,  were  sent  to  London, — one 
from  Oxford,  one  from  Cambridge,  and  a  third  from  Westminster. 
Hero  a  committee  of  six,  two  being  deputed  by  the  companies  at 
Oxford,  two  by  those  at  Cambridge,  and  two  by  those  at  West- 
minster, reviewed  and  polished  the  whole  work :  which  was 
finally  revised  by  Dr.  Smith  (afterwards  bishop  of  Gloucester), 
who  wrote  the  preface,  and  by  Dr.  BiUon,  bishop  of  Winchester. 
This  translation  of  the  Bible  was  first  published  in  folio  in  1611. 

After  the  publication  of  the  present  authorized  translation,  all 

•  Tlie  prei'cding  rules  are  given  from  a  corrected  copy  in  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Todd's  Vindication  of  our  authorized  Translation  and  "Translators  of  the 
Bible,  pp.  9— 1'2.    london,  1819,  Svo. 

•  Selden's  Table  Taik.  article  Bible.    Works,  vol.  iii.  col.  2009. 


the  other  versions  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  with  the  exceplioB 
of  the  Psalms,  and  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  in  the  book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  which  were  still  continued,  the  fornier  according  to 
the  translation  of  Cranmer's  Bible,  and  the  latter  according  to 
that  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  until  the  final  revision  of  the  Liturgy, 
in  1661  ;  at  which  time  the  Epistles  and  Ciospels  were  taken 
from  the  present  version,  but  the  Psalms  are  still  retained  accord- 
ing to  tlie  translation  of  Craniner's  Bible. 

Upwards  of  tv/o  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  authorized 
English  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  jiow  in  use,  was  given 
to  the  Briti-sh  nation.  During  that  long  interval,  though  many 
passages  in  jiarticular  books  have  been  elucidated  by  learned 
men,  with  equal  felicity  and  ability  ;  yet  its  general  fidelity, 
perspicuity,  and  excellence,  have  deservedly  given  our  pres<!nt 
translation  a  high  and  distinguished  place  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Christian  world,  wherever  the  English  language  is  known  oi 
read.  Of  late  years,  however,  this  admirable  version — the  Ruide 
and  solace  of  the  sincere  Christian — has  been  attacked  with  no 
common  virulence,  and  arraigned  as  being  deficient  in  fidelity, 
perspicuity,  and  elegance ;  ambiguous  and  incorrect,  even  in 
matters  of  the  highest  importance.  The  principal  antagonists 
of  this  version,  in  the  present  day  fto  omit  the  bold  and  un- 
measured as.sertions  of  the  late  Dr.  GeddcK,  and  others),  are  Mr. 
John  Bellamy,'  in  the  prospectus,  preface,  and  notes  of  his  new 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  Sir  James  Bland  Burges,  in  his 
"  Reasons  in  favour  of  a  New  Translation  of  the  Scriptures," 
(8vo.  London,  181'J,)  which  were  desij  led  as  a  defence  of  Mr. 
Bellamy  against  the  severe  strictures  r  the  Quarterly  Review. 
The  former  of  these  writers,  in  his  oc  avo  prospectus  issued  in 

1818,  affirmed  that  "no  translation  has  been  made  from  the  ori- 
ginal Hebrew  since  the  128th  year  of  Christ :"  and  that  "in  the 
fourth  century  Jerome  made  his  Latin  version  from  this"  [the 
Greek]  '•  translation  ;  from  which  came  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate  all  the  European  translations  have  been 
made  ;  thereby  perpetuating  all  the  errors  of  the  first  translator?." 
These  erroneous  and  unqualified  assertions  of  Mr.  Bellamy,  as 
well  as  the  assertions  or  implications  of  Sir  J.  B.  Burges,  have 
been  answered  in  detail  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Whittaker  and  Todd, 
in  their  works  cited  below, ^  to  which  the  reader  is  referred :  and, 
in  further  refutation  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  assertions,  it  is  sufficient 
to  refer  to  the  account  already  given  of  cur  present  authorized 
version.*"' 

We  shall  conclude  the  present  notice  of  their  admirable  version, 
with  a  few  of  the  very  numerous  testimonies  to  its  value,  which 
have  been  collected  by  Archbishop  Ncwcome  and  Mr.  Todd,  and 
shall  subjoin  two  or  three  others  that  appear  to  have  eluded  their 
researches. 

1.  Jon\  Ski.dkn."^ — "The  English  translation  of  the  Bible  is  the 
best  translation  in  the  world,  and  renders  the  scnsi  of  the  original  f>est, 
taking  in  for  the  Kjiglinh  translation  the  Bish'  ps'  Bible  as  well  al 
King  James's.  The  translators  in  King  James's  nine  took  an  cxcellenl 
way.  That  jiart  of  the  Bible  was  given  to  liini,  wlio  was  most  ex- 
cellent in  such  a  tongue  :  as  the  apocrypha  lo  .Andrew  Downs :  and 
then  they  met  together,  and  one  read  the  tniiislation.  the  rest  hold- 
ing in  their  hands  some  Bible,  either  of  the  learned  tongues,  or 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  &c.  If  they  found  any  fault,  tliev  spoke, 
if  not,  he  read  on.  There  is  no  book  .so  translated  as  the  Bible  for 
the  pur|X)se.  If  I  translate  a  French  book  into  English,  I  turn  il 
into  Knglish  phrase,  not  into  French-Fnglish.  II  fait  froid ;  I  say, 
'tis  cold,  not  makes  cold.  But  the  Bible  is  rather  translated  into  Eng- 
lish words  than  into  English  phrase.  The  Hebraisms  arc  kept,  and 
the  phrase  of  that  language  is  kepi." 

»  About  the  time  when  King  James  resolved  on  a  new  translation  of  tl>« 
Scripture.?,  another  translation  was  finished  by  Mr.  Ambrose  Usher,  the 
elder  brother  of  Arirlibi.'hop  I'slier.  It  is  still  in  manuscript,  ami  is  pre- 
served in  tlie  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  There  are  likewise  extant 
in  print  several  English  translations  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  of 
detached  parts  thereof:  but  as  these  are  more  or  less  accompanied  with 
notes,  an  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Ap 
pendix. 

«  .K  notice  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  work  will  also  be  found  in  a  subsequen;  pan 
of  this  Appendix. 

»  A  Vindication  of  onr  authorized  Translation  and  Translators  ol  the 
Bible,  and  of  precedina  F.nullsh  Versions  authoritatively  coiniiiendedtothe 
Notice  of  those  Traiislaiors,  i-c.  &c.  By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  M.A.     I.ondon. 

1819,  8vo.—  An  Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry  into  ihe  Interpretation  of  the 
liebrcw  Scriptures,  witli  Remarks  on  Mr.  Bellamy's  New  Translation.  By 
J.  W.  WhuiaKer,  .M  A.     London,  1819,  8vo. 

•  The  sev.-nlh  section  of  Mr.  Todd's  Vindication  of  the  latter  tran.ilation 
contains  an  account  of  the  forty-seven  translators  who  were  employed  on 
it,  and  of  the  slate  of  learning  in  theirtime.  This  loesnot  admit  of  abridg- 
ment, but  the  result  is  hishly  satisfactory,  and  proves  that  those  venerable 
men  were  eminently  skiUed  in  the  OrienUl  and  Greek  languages,  and  con- 
sequently were,  in  every  respect,  fitted  for  the  high  and  honourable  task 
assigned"  to  them  by  their  sovereign.  That  I. other's  (German  Version  was 
made  from  the  original  languages  of  the  Scripiiires,  see  page  4.3.  infra. 
and  for  other  European  translations,  sec  the  following  pages  of  this  section. 

'  Selden,  Works,  iii.  201)3.  This  is  cited  by  Ahp.  Newcoine,  without  ad 
dition.  Selden  was  the  conieiiiporary  of  the  translators.  He  died  m  1654, 
at  the  age  of  70. 
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2.  Bisiioi-  Walton.' — "The  last  Enj?lish  translation  made  by 
Ivi^is  loaniod  men  at  the  command  of  King  James,  though  it  may 
j  isi  1 V  contend  with  any  now  extant  in  any  other  language  in  Europe, 
was  vet  carped  and  cavilled  at  by  diverse  among  ourselves;  espe- 
cially by2  one,  who  being  passed  by,  and  not  employed  in  the  work, 
ns  one,  though  skilled  in  the  Hebrew  yet  of  little  or  no  judgment 

ti  !hat  or  any  other  kindeof  learning,  was  so  highly  offended  that 
"  '  would  needs  undertake  to  show  how  many  thousand  places  ihey 
'urd  falsely  rendered,  when  as  he  could  hardly  muke  good  his  under- 
'nking  in  any  one  .'" 

3.  Bishop" LowTH.' — "The  vulgar  translation  of  the  Bible — is 
the  best  standard  of  our  language." 

4.  Bishop  Horsley.' — "  When  the  translators  in  James  the 
first's  time  began  their  work,  they  prescribed  to  themselves  some 

(lies,  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  all  translators  to  follow.  Their 
reverence  for  the  sacred  Scriptures  induced  them  to  be  as  literal  as 
Ihey  could,  to  avoid  obscurity  ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
they  were  extremely  happy  in  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  their 
expressions.  Their  adherence  to  the  Hebrew  idiom  is  supposed  at 
mce  to  have  enriched  and  adorned  our  language  ;  and  as  they  labour- 
id  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  they 
ivoided  all  words  of  Latin  original,  when  they  could  find  words  in 
'.heir  own  language,  even  with  the  aid  of  adverbs  and  propositions, 
whicli  would  express  their  meaning." 

5.  Bishop  Middleton.^ — "The  style  of  our  present  version  is 
incomparably  superior  to  any  thing  which  might  be  expected  from 
ilie  finical  and  perverted  taste  of  our.own  age.  It  is  simple,  it  is 
liarmonious,  it  is  energetic  :  and,  which  is  of  no  small  importance, 
iise  has  made  it  familiar,  and  time  has  rendered  it  sacred." 

6.  Dr.  White,  Professor  of  Arabic  at  Oxford. — "  After  stating 
the  accuracy  and  scrupuL  is  attention  of  the  authors  of  this  trans- 
lation, he  adds  : — "  When  he  version  appeared,  it  appeared,  like- 
wise, that  this  accuracy  iiid  scrupulousness  had  not  been  mis- 
employed. The  necessities  of  the  national  church  could  require  no- 
thing turther.  It  contained  nothing  but  what  was  pure  in  its  re- 
presentation of  scriptural  doctrine,  nothing  but  what  was  animated 
in  its  expressions  of  devout  affection  :  general  fidelity  to  its  original 
ifs  hardly  more  its  characteristic,  than  sublimity  in  itself  The  Eng- 
lish language  acquired  new  dignity  by  it ;  and  has  hardly  acquired 
additional  purity  since  ;  it  is  still  considered  as  a  standard  of  our 
tongue."  ..."  Upon  the  whole,  the  national  churches  of  Europe 
will  have  abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied,  when  their  versions  of 
Scripture  shall  approach  in  point  of  accuracy,  purity,  and  sublimity, 
to  the  acknowledged  excellence  of  our  English  translation."^ 

7.  Rev.  J.  W.  Whittaker.'' — "  The  highest  value  has  always 
been  attached  to  our  translation  of  the  Bible.  Sciolists,  it  is  true, 
have  often  attempted  to  raise  their  own  reputation  on  the  ruin  of 
that  of  others  ;  and  the  authors  of  the  English  Bible  have  frequent- 
ly been  calumniated  by  charlatans  of  every  description  ;  but  it  may 
safely  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  nation  at 
large  has  always  paid  our  translators  the  tribute  of  veneration  and 

•  Dr.  Bryan  Walton's  Considerator  consiJered,  or  a  defence  of  hi?  Poly- 
glottBJbJe,  &c.  16.59,  p.  5.  This  is  not  noticed  by  Abp.  Newcome.  But  a 
most  important  testiii  ony  it  is.  He  vvasone  of  those  most  learned  divines, 
who,  in  1656,  were  pul  icly  requested  to  consider  of  the  translations  and  im- 
pressions of  the  Bible,  and  to  offer  their  opinion  therein  to  the  committee 
for  religion  ;  Bulstrode  Whitelock  having  the  care  of  this  alTair,  at  vshose 
house  they  met.  They  pretended  to  discover  some  mistakes  in  the  last 
English  translation  ;  but  the  business  came  to  nothing.  See  Lewis,  &c.  p. 
i55. ;  John.son,  <fcc.  p.  99.  In  the  above  citation  we  have  the  opinion  of 
Walton  (than  whom  a  more  competent  judge  neither  friends  nor  foes  of 
our  translation  can  produce),  three  years  subsequent  to  this  meeting,  upon 
the  excellence  of  this  version,  together  with  his  notice  of  an  impotent  attack 
made  upon  it.  He  has  also,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  Biblia  Polyglotta, 
16.57,  placed  our  own  in  the  liighest  rank  of  European  translations. 

*This  person  was  undnublcdly  Hugh  Broughton,  fellow  of  Christ  College, 
Cambridge,  who  had  certainly  attained  great  knowledge  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  tongues.  But  a  more  conceited  or  arrogant  man  hardly  existed. 
With  the  Bishops'  Bible  lie  had  found  great  fault;  insisted  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  a  new  translation  ;  pronounced  his  own  sufficiency  to  make  one 
exactly  agreeable  to  tin;  original  text  of  the  Hebrew  ;  boasted  of  encourage- 
ment to  this  purpose  from  men  of  all  ranks ;  and  at  length  excited  a  very 
warrantable  suspicion,  that,  in  so  important  a  task,  he  was  unfit  to  be  trust- 
eil.  Thus  discountenanced,  he  went  abroad ;  leaving  behind  him  this 
quaint  character,  expressive  at  once  of  his  vanity  and  learning,  "  that  he 
was  gone  to  teach  the  .lews  Hebrew  !•'  See  Sir  J.  Harrington's  Brief  View 
of  the  State  of  the  Church,  1653,  p.  75.  He  returned  to  England,  however, 
in  1611,  and  commenced  his  defamation  against  the  new  translation  to  which 
Walton  adverts.  By  the  contents  of  a  little  tract,  which  he  published  in 
1008,  entitled  "  A  petition  to  the  Lords  to  examine  the  religion  and  carriage 
of  Archbishop  Bancroft,"  he  gives  us  no  cause  to  lament  that  he  had  no 
share  in  the  new  transluiion.  1  question  if  his  countrymen  would  have  un- 
derstood his  language  ;  as  the  case  has  been  with  another  partial  translator, 
who  was  not  of  the  authorized  s.Meclion.  Broughton  thus  rails  at  Bancroft: 
"  Bancroft,  seeing  himself  in  .ludaisme,  as  I  heard  in  his  allowed  libel  equal 
scotfer,  as  of  a  mist  soone  scattered,  raved  against  me  for  pearls  to  such, 
and  holy  things  lo  such !"  p.  1.  "Bancroft  is  a  deadly  enemy  to  both  Tes- 
taments, and  unallowable  in  this  course  to  he  a  teacher  or  to  rule  in  learn- 
ing I"  p.  8.  After  this  foolery  and  slander,  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  he  abuses  Li  ely  and  Barlow  also,  two  of  our  authorized  trans- 
lators. 

•  Lowth,  Introd.  to  Eng  Grammar,  2d  edit.  p.  93.,  cited  by  Archbishop 
Newcome. 

•  Review  of  Dr.  Geddes's  Translation  of  the  Holy  Bible,  Brit.  Crit.,  July, 
1794,  p.  7.  The  reviewer  is  now  known  to  have  been  the  late  Bishop 
Horsley. 

»  Dr.  Middleton  (late  Bishop  of  Calcutta)  on  the  Greek  Article,  p.  333. 

•  White's  Sermon  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  recommending  a 
levisal  of  the  English  Translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  9.  Oxford,  1779. 
<lo. 

'  WhittAker,  Hist,  and  Crit.  Enq.,  p.  92. 


gratitude  which  they  so  justly  merit.  Like  ilic  m.tjhcy  o:  -.onni"'- 
times,  they  have  departed,  and  shared  the  common  ijtic  ol  iiioriaii 
ty  ;  but  they  have  not,  like  those  heroes  of  antiquity,  gone  v^ilhoul 
their  fame,  though  but  little  is  known  of  their  individual  worth. 
Their  reputation  for  learning  and  piety  has  not  descended  with 
them  lo  the  grave,  though  they  are  there  alike  heedless  of  the  voice 
of  calumny,  and  deaf  to  the  praise  which  admiring  posterity  av\ards 
to  the  great  and  good.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  too  hastily  conclude 
that  they  have  fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  because  it  has 
occasionally  happened  that  an  individual,  as  inferior  to  them  in  eru- 
dition as  in  talents  and  integrity,  is  found  questioning  their  motives, 
or  denying  their  qualifications  for  the  task  vihich  they  so  well  per- 
formed. Their  version  has  been  used,  ever  since  its  first  ap- 
pearance, not  only  by  the  church,  but  by  all  the  sects  which  have 
forsaken  her ;  and  has  justly  been  esteemed  by  all  for  its  general  faith 
fulness,  and  the  severe  beauty  of  its  language.  It  has  survived  the 
convulsion  both  of  church  and  stale,  being  universally  respected 
by  the  enemies  of  both,  when  the  established  religion  was  perse- 
cuted with  the  most  rancorous  malignity  ;  as  if  its  merits  were  in- 
dependent of  circumstances,  and  left  at  a  distance  all  the  petty 
rivalships  of  sectarianism,  and  the  effervescence  of  national  phren- 
sy.  It  jnay  be  compared  with  any  translation  in  the  world,  without 
fear  of  inferiority  ;  it  has  not  shrunk  from  the  most  rigorous  ex- 
amination ;  it  challenges  investigation  ;  and,  in  spite  of  numerous 
attempts  to  supersede  it,  has  hitherto  remained  unrivalled  in  Ike  affec- 
tions (f  the  country." 

8.  Uk.  Doddridge. — "On  a  diligent  comparison  of  our  transla- 
tion vvilh  the  origiiml,  we  find  that  of  the  New  Testament,  and  I 
might  also  add  that  of  the  Old,  in  the  main,  faithful  and  judicious. 
You  know,  indeed,  thai  we  do  not  scruple,  on  some  occasions,  to 
animadvert  upon  it:  bui  you  also  know,  that  these  remarks  affect 
not  the  fundamentais  of  religion,  and  seldom  reach  any  further 
than  the  beauty  of  a  figure,  or  at  most  the  connection  of  an  argu- 
ment."^ 

9.  The  Testimony  of  Dr.  John  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  author  of 
the  excellent  Hebrew  and  English  Concordance  (whose  theological 
creed,  we  regret  to  say,  was  Arian),  is  yet  more  striking. — "  In 
above  the  space  of  one  [now  two]  hundred  years,"  says  he,  "  learn- 
ing may  have  received  considerable  improvements  ;  and  by  that 
means  some  inaccuracies  mav  be  found  in  a  translation  more  than  a 
[two]  hundred  years  old.  But  you  may  rest  fully  satisfied,  that  as? 
our  English  translation  is,  in  itself,  by  far  the  most  excellent  book  in 
our  language,  so  it  is  a  pure  and  plentiful  fountain  of  divine  know- 
ledge, giving  a  true,  clear,  and  full  account  of  the  divine  dispen- 
sations, and  of  the  gospel  of  our  salvation :  insomuch  that  tohoever 
studies  the  Bible,  the  English  Bible,  is  sure  of  gaining  that  knovy- 
ledge  and  faith,  which,  if  duly  applied  to  the  heart  and  conversation , 
will  infallibly  guide  him  to  eternal  life."^ 

10.  Dr.  Geddes.'" — "  The  highest  eulogiums  have  been  made  on 
the  translation  of  James  the  First,  both  by  our  own  writers  and  by 
foreigners.  And  indeed,  if  accuracy,  fidelity,  and  the  strictest  at 
tention  to  the  letter  of  the  text,  be  supposed  to  constitute  the  qua- 
lities of  an  excellent  version,  this  of  all  versio7is  must,  in  general,  be 
accounted  the  most  excellent.  Every  sentence,  every  word,  every 
syllable,  every  letter  and  point,  seem  to  have  been  weighed  with 
the  nicest  exactitude,  and  expressed  either  in  the  text,  or  margin, 
with  the  greatest  precision.  Pagninus  himself  is  hardly  more 
literal ;  and  it  was  well  remarked  by  Robertson,  above  a  hundred 
years  ago,  that  it  may  serve  for  a  Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  language 
as  ivell  as  for  a  translation." 

11.  Dr.  James  Beattie. — "It  is  a  striking  beauty  in  our  English 
Bible,  that,  though  the  language  is  always  elegant  and  nervous,  and 
for  the  most  part  very  harmonious,  the  words  are  all  plain  and 
common — no  affectation  of  learned  terms,  or  of  words  of  Greek  or 
Latin  etymology."" 

12.  Dr.  Ada.m  Clarke. — "Those  who  have  compared  most  of 
the  European  translations  with  the  original,  have  not  scrupled  to 
say,  that  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  made  under  the 
direction  of  King  James  the  First,  is  the  most  accurate  and  faithful 
of  the  whole.  Nor,"  adds  Dr.  C,  "  is  this  its  only  praise  :  the  trans- 
lators have  seized  the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  the  original,  and  ex- 
pressed this  almost  every  where  with  pathos  and  energy.  Besides, 
our  translators  have  not  only  made  a  standard  translation,  but  they 
have  made  their  translation  the  standard  of  our  language:  the 
English  tongue  in  their  day  was  not  equal  to  such  a  work — but  God 
enabled  them  to  stand  as  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  crane  up  their 
country's  language  to  the  dignity  of  the  originals,  so  that,  alter  Uie 
lapse  of  two  hundred  years,  the  F.nglish  Bible  is,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  the  standard  of  the  purity  and  excellence  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue.  The  original,  Irom  which  it  was  taken,  is  alone 
superior  to  the  Bible  translated  by  the  authority  of  King  James."'- 

13.  The  Rev.  Professor  Stuart,  of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  the 
most  eminent  orientalist  in  North  America. —  Contrasting  the  Eng- 
lish version  with  the  Latin  Vulgate,  he  says :  "  Ours  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  most  noble  production  for  the  time  in  which  it  was  made. 
The  divines  of  that  day  were  very  different  Hebrew  scholars  from 

»  Dr.  Doddridge's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  329.  Leeds  edit. 
»  Scheme  of  Scripture  Divinity,  ch.  xl.,  in  Bishop  Watson's  Collection 
of  Theological  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 

10  Dr.  Geddes's  Prospectus  of  a  new  Translation  of  the  Holy  Bible, 
p.  92.  Cited  by  Abp.  Newcome,  with  a  long  extract  from  the  author.-^ 
Todd's  Vindication,  pp.  68.  70.  75.  SO. 

11  Sir  William  Forbes's  Life  of  Dr.  Beattie,  vol.  ii.  p.  198.  8vo.  edit. 

'»  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  General  Preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Bible, 
vol.  i.  p.  21. 
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irornwliat  most  of  their  successors  have  been,  in  Knglaiid  or  Scotland. 
With  the  exception  of  Bishop  Lovvth's  classic  work  upon  Isaiah,  no 
other  etlijrt  at  translating,  among  the  Knglish  divmes,  will  coiu|)are, 
either  in  respect  to  Uiste,  judgment,  or  sound  understanding  of  the 
Hebrew,  with  the  authorized  version."' 

14.  Till;  Amkkican  Mo.\  rMi.Y  Review. — "  No  new  translation 
can  succeed,  which  is  not  based  upon  that  now  in  use.  The  iihrase- 
ology  of  King  James's  translation  is  connected  loo  intimately  with 
ilic  religious  impressions  of  individuals,  and  with  almost  all  the 
religious  literature  extant  in  our  language,  to  be  renounced  by  those 
who  cherish  the  lijrmor  and  renounce  the  latter.  Nor  would  we 
wish  to  renounce  it,  il'  tlie  Christian  public  would  consent  to  it.  It 
IS  euphonious,  elegant,  and  lofty.  It  comprises  few  words  now 
Dbsolote, — few  which  every  well-trained  child  does  not  understand. 
And  King  James's  translation  has  been  itself  the  reason,  why  its 
jihrasirology  has  not  become  ob.solele.  It  has  been  as  un  anchor  to 
I  he  Kngli.su  language,  which,  before  that  work  was  undertaken, 
had  been  constantly  fluctuating.''^ 

Notwithstanding  these  decisive  testimonies  to  the  superior  ex- 
cellency of  our  authorized  version,  it  is  readily  admitted  that  it  is 
not  jmmaculute,  and  that  a  revision  or  currection  of  it  is  an 
object  of  desire  to  the  friends  of  religion,  were  it  only  to  sih^ncc 
the  perpetually  repeated  cavils  of  the  opposcrs  of  divine  revelation ; 
who,  studiously  disregarding  the  various  satisfactory  answers  which 
have  been  given  to  their  unfounded  objections,  persevere  in  re- 
peating them,  so  long  as  they  find  a  very  few  mistranslated 
passages  in  the  authorized  version.  But  that  the  existing  trans- 
lation is  so  faulty  in  innumerable  instances,  and  so  ambiguous 
and  incorrect  even  in  matters  of  the  highest  importance,  as  to 
render  a  new  translation  absolutely  necessary, — or  that  sacred 
criticism  is  yet  so  far  advanced  as  to  furnish  all  the  means  that  may 
be  expected,  we  hesitate  not  to  deny.  Indeed,  when  wc  con.sider 
the  very  J'eiu  ukai.  faults  which  the  most  minute  and  .scrupulous 
inquirer  has  been  able  to  find  in  our  present  translation  ;  when 
we  perceive  such  distinguished  critics  as  Archbishop  Nevvcome 
and  Uishop  Horslcy  (to  mention  no  more),  producing  very  dis- 
cordant interpretations  of  the  same  text  or  word,  we  cannot  but 
call  to  mind,  with  gratitude  and  admiration,  the  integrity,  wisdom, 
fidelity,  and  learning  of  the  venerable  translators,  of  whose  pious 
labours  we  are  now  reaping  the  benefit;  who,  while  their  reve- 
rence for  the  Sacred  Scriptures  induced  them  to  be  as  literal  as 
they  could,  to  avoid  obscurity,  have  been  extremely  happy  in  the 
simplicity  and  dignity  of  their  expressions,  and  who,  by  their  ad- 
herence to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  have  at  once  enriched  and  adorn- 
ed our  language.  And  instead  of  being  impatient  for  a  new 
translation,  we  shall  (to  adopt  the  energetic  expression  of  Mr. 
Todd)  "take  up  the  hook,  which  from  our  infancy  we  have 
known  and  loved,  with  increased  delight;  and  resolve  not  has- 
tily to  violate,  in  regard  to  itself,  the  rule  which  it  records: — '  for- 
sake NOT  AN  OLH  FllIENI),  FOR  THK  NF.W  IS  NOT  CO.MP  A  n  A  II  LE 
TO  HIM.'  " 

"Happy,  thrice  happy,  hath  our  English  nation  been,  since 
God  bath  given  it  learned  translators  to  express,  in  our  mother 
tongue,  the  heavenly  mysteries  of  his  holy  word,  delivered  to  his 
church  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages;  who,  although 
they  may  liave  in  some  matters  of  no  importance  unto  salvation, 
as  men,  been  deceived  and  mistaken,  yet  they  have  faithfully 
delivered  the  whole  substance  of  the  heavenly  doctrine  contained 
in  the  Holy  Scrijilures,  without  any  heretical  translations  or 
wilful  corruptions.  With  what  reverence,  joy,  and  gladness, 
then,  ought  we  to  receive  this  blessing !  Let  us  read  the  Scrip- 
tures with  an  humble,  modest,  and  teachable  disposition  :  with 
a  willingness  to  embrace  all  truths  which  are  plainly  delivered 
there,  how  contrary  soever  to  our  own  opinions  and  prejudices ; 
and,  in  matters  of  dilficulty,  readily  hearken  to  the  judgment  of 
our  teachers,  and  those  that  arc  set  over  us  in  ^the  Lord  ;  check 
every  presumptuous  thought  or  reasoning  which  exalts  itself 
against  any  of  those  niysti?rious  truths  therein  revealed  ;  and  if 
we  thus  search  after  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  we  shall  not  miss 
of  that  knowledge  which  will  make  us  wise  unto  salvation."-* 


Editio7is  0/  tlie  Autltorized   Version,  -with  Parallel  Refer- 
ences. •• 
1.  The  Holy  Bible,  conteyning  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New : 
Newly  translated  out  of  the  Originall  tongues,  &  with  the  former 

«  Stuart's  Dissertations  on  the  Importance  and  Best  Method  of  studying 
the  Original  Canauaaes  of  tlie  Bible,  p.  61. 

'  Tlie  Aniericiin  Mynllil);  Review,  vol.  iii.  (March,  183,3),  p.  221. 

'  Johnson's  Hist.  .\cc.  in  the  concluding  paragraplt.  Bp.  Watson's 
Tracts,  vol.  iii.  p.  lOO. 

«  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  perusinj:  more  minute  bibliographical 
accounts  of  the  English  Versions  executed  anterior  lo  Kim:  James's  (or 
the  authorized  Enj-lish)  version  of  the  Bible,  is  referred  to  Lewis's  Historv 
3/"  the  principal  Translations  of  the  Bible  ;  Dr.  Cotton's  List  of  Editions  of 


Translations  diligently  compared  and  reuiscd  by  his  Maiestie's 
speciall  Comandement.     Imprinted  at  Lop.d-in  by  Robert  Barker, 
Printer  to  the  King's  most  Excellent  Maicstie.    Anno  Dom.  1611 
folio. 

This  is  the  title  of  the  first  edition  of  the  authorized  Knglith 
version:  it  is  retained  in  all  the  subsequent  editions,  the  spelling 
being  mo<lernized,  and  "command"  being  suljstituted  for  "comande- 
ment." To  this  edition  there  are  prefixed  a  Calendar  of  Lessons, 
the  Genealogical  Tables  ascribed  lo  the  industrious  antiquary  John 
Speed,  and  an  engraved  map  of  Canaan,  together  with  an  aljiha- 
betical  list  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Tlio  fii^t 
quarto  edition  appeared  in  1G12. 

In  some  of  the  very  numerous  editionfTprinted  between  the  years 
1C38  and  1C85,  an  alteration  is  introduced  in  Acts  vi.  .3.  ;  wliere, 
instead  of  we  may  appoint,  we  read  VE  may  appoint.  This  altoni- 
tion  has  been  chargeu  upon  the  Independents  during  the  lime  of 
Cromwell's  usurpation;  but,  as  the  first  Bible  in  which  it  was  ob- 
served is  that  printed  at  Cambridge,  by  Buck  and  Daniel,  in  lfJ3S 
(which  was  revised,  by  royal  command,  by  Dr.  Ward,  Dr.  Goad, 
Mr.  lk)3's,  Mr.  Mede,  and  other  eminent  scholars),''  it  is  in  all  pro- 
bability an  error  of  the  press,  without  any  design  to  favour  any 
particular  parly.**  In  lf)5;J,  an  edition  was  printed  by  John  Ficbi. 
at  Cambriugp,  in  24mo.,  which  is  of  extreme  rarity  and  beauty  :  it 
is  called  the  Pearl  Bible,  from  the  very  small  type  with  which  il 
was  printed,  but  is  disgraced  by  very  numerous  errata,  some  of 
which  are  of  importance.''  An  imitation  of  it  was  made  in  Hol- 
land, in  lf)58;  but  the  genuine  edition  is  known  by  having  the 
first  four  )>salms  on  a  page,  without  turning  over.  In  I6G0,  liie 
same  printer  executed  a  splendid  folio  edition  of  the  Bible,  which 
was  illustrated  with  chorographictil  jilales,  engraved  by  Ogilby,  an 
eminent  artist  of  that  lime  ;  he  also  printed  several  other  cdiiioji!« 
in  8vo.  and  12nio.,  but  they  are  not  <-onsidered  as  typographical 
curiosities.  From  the  time  of  Field  Ic  the  end  of  the  sevcntecnlh 
century  several  curious  flat  Bibles  were  printed  which  are  ileno- 
minat«>  preaching  Bildes,  from  the  use  made  of  them  ir.  Ilie  pulpi" 
during  that  period.  The  typographical  execution  of  then  is  ver) 
clear,  the  type  being  a  broad-faced  letter,  upon  thin  paptT,  with  a 
few  marginal  notes,  which  gives  them  a  superiority  over  many  of 
the  thick  and  heavy  volumes  that  have  since  been  primed.  Ir. 
1683,  this  translation  was  corrected,  and  many  refisrences  10  paral- 
lel texts  were  added  by  Dr.  Scattergood  ;  anil  in  1701,  a  ver)-  fine 
edition  was  published,  in  large  folio,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Tcnisoii,  Arciibishop  of  Canterbury,  with  chronological  dales,  anii 
an  index  by  Bishop  Lloyd,  and  accurate  tables  of  Scripture  weights 
and  measures  by  Bishop  Cumberland :  but  this  edition  i.s  said  to 
abound  with  typographical  errors.  The  latest  and  most  complete 
revision  is  that  made  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Blayney,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  vice-chancellor  and  delegates  of^  the  Clarendon 
press,  at  Oxford.  In  this  edition,  which  was  printed  both  in  quarlo 
and  folio,  in  1769,  the  punctuation  was  thoroughly  revised  ;  ihe 
words  printed  in  Italics  were  examined  and  corrected  by  the  He- 
brew and  Greek  originals ;  the  proper  names,  to  the  etymology  of 
which  allusions  are  made  in  the  text,  were  translated  and  entered 
in  the  margin;  the  summaries  of  chapters,  and  running  titles,  M  the 
top  of  each  page  corrected  ;  some  material  errors  in  the  chronology 
rectified  ;  and  the  marginal  references  were  re-examined  and  cor- 
rected, and  thirty  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-five  new  refer 
ences  were  inserted  in  the  margin.*  From  the  singular  j  ains  be 
stowed,  in  order  to  render  this  edition  as  accurate  as  possible,  il 
has  hitherto  been  considered  the  standard  edition,  from  which  all 
subsequent  impressions  have  been  executed.  A  fiew-  copies  of  the 
quarto  edition  were  printed  on  thick  paper,  which  are  now  very 
rare :  nearly  the  whole  impression  having  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  labour  and  attention  bestowed  by 
Dr.  Blayney,  his  edition  must  now  yield  the  palm  of  accuracy  to 
the  very  beautiful  and  correct  edition  published  by  Messrs.  Eyre 
and  Strahan,  his  majesty's  printers  (but  printed  by  Mr.  Woodfall), 

in  1806,  and  again  in  1813,  in  quarto  ;  as  not  fewer  than  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  errors  were  discovered  in  collating  the  edition  of 

1806  with  Dr.  B.'s,  and  one  of  these  errors  was  an  omission  of  con- 

thc  Bible  ;  and  Dr.  Dibdin's  Edition  of  Herbert's  and  Ames's  Typographi- 
cal .\ntiquilies,  of  which  work  four  volumes  have  been  published. 

»  Kilbourn's  "Dangerous  Errors  in  some  late  printed  Bibles," p. 6.  Lon. 
don,  1659,  4lo. 

•  Anoliier  material  error  has  crept  into  many  modern  editions  of  the 
English  Bible  in  I  Tim.  iv.  Iti.,  where  we  read  TaAe  heed  unto  thyself  and 
Tuv  doctrine,  instead  of  the  doctrine.  The  origin  of  this  mistake  (which 
the  author  of  this  work  has  found  in  various  editions  printed  between  the 
year  1690  and  Ihe  commencement  of  the  present  century)  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  ascertain.  It  was  first  pointed  out  by  the  eminently  learned 
Bishop  Horsley. 

'  Mr.  D'lsraeli  has  an  interesting  article  on  the  above  noticed  "  Pearl 
Bibles  and  Six  Thousand  Errata,"  from  which  the  following  instances  are 
copied: — Rom  vi.  13.  "  Neither  yield  ye  your  members  as  instruments  ot 
riehtrousness  unto  sin;" — (or  unriehteoiigness. — 1  Cor.  vi.  9.  "Know  ye 
not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  iyifterit  the  kingdom  of  Godl" — (or  thali 
not  inherit.  "This  erratum,"  .Mr.  D.  remarks,  "served  as  the  foundation 
of  a  daiifjcrous  ilocirine  :  for  many  libertines  urged  ihe  text  from  this  cor- 
rupi  Bible,  asainsi  the  reproofs  ol'^u  divine.''  Curiosities  of  Literature  (2d 
Series),  vol.  iii.  p.  31S.  "To  the  two  preceding  instances  we  may  add  that 
in  John  ix.  2.  the  words  "  or  vho  hr.th  opfnrd  his  eyes,  tee  know  not,"  are 
wholly  omitted.  (Kilbourn's  "Dangerous  Errors  in  some  late  printed 
llihlee,"  n.  7.) 

•  A  full  account  of  Dr.  Blavnev's  Collation  and  Revision  was  conimani- 
cated  by  him  to  the  Gentleman's'Magazine  for  November,  1769.  toI  xxxiv 
pp.  517—519 
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siderable  importance.'  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Strahan's  edilions  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  approaching  as  near  as  possible  lo  what 
bibliographers  term  an  immaculate  text.  Only  one  erratum,  we  be- 
lieve, has  been  di.scovered  in  the  edition  of  1806.  The  following 
pariicdlars  relative  to  the  above-mentioned  London  editions  of  the 
Bible  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  bibliographical  render,  at  the 
same  time  they  will  show  that  their  ulaiius  to  bo  considered  as 
Biandard  editions  are  not  altogether  unlbuiidcd.  The  booksellers 
of  the  metropolis  having  apjjlied  to  his  inajesly's  jjciniers  to  un- 
dertake a  handsome  edition  of  the  Bible,  conlided  tlie  execution  of 
it  to  Mr.  George  Woodfall  in  1804.  The  copy  printed  from  was 
the  then  current  Cambridge  edition,  with  which  Mr.  VV.'s  edition 
agrees  page  for  page.  It  was  afterwards  read  twice  by  the  Oxlbrd 
impression  then  iiMise,  and  the  proofs  were  transmitted  to  the  Rev. 
Launcelot  Sharpe,  by  whom  they  were  read  with  Dr.  Bhiyney's 
4to.  edition  of  1769.  After  the  proofs  returned  by  Mr.  S.  for  press 
Imd  been  corrected,  the  forms  were  placed  upon  the  press  at  which 
they  were  to  be  worked,  and  another  proof  was  taken.  This  was 
read  by  Mr.  Woodf all's  superintendent,  and  afitfv.a.rds  by  Mr.  W. 
himself,  with  Dr.  Blayiiey's  edition,  and  any  errors  that  had  pre- 
viously'escaped  were  corrected;  the  forms  not  having  been  re- 
moveil  from  the  press  after  the  last  proofs  liad  been  taken  off.  By 
this  precaution  they  avoided  the  danger  of  errors  (a  danger  of  very 
frequent  occurrence,  and  of  no  small  magnitude),  arising  from  the 
removal  of  the  forms  fi-om  the  proof-press  to  the  presses  on  which 
the  sheets  were  fmally  worked  off.  Of  this  edition,  which  was 
ready  for  publication  in  1806,  five  hundred  copies  were  printed  on 
imperial  4to.  two  thousand  on  royal,  and  three  thousand  on  me- 
dium (juai'lo  size.  In  the  course  of  printing  this  edition  from  the 
Cambridge  copy,  a  great  number  of  errors  in  the  latter  were  dis- 
covered and  corrected.  The  London  edition  of  1806  being  ex- 
liausled,  a  new  impression  was  put  lo  press  in  1810,  which  was 
completed,  with  equal  beauty  and  accuracy,  in  1812,  and  published 
in  1813.  It  will  gratify  the  reader  to  know  tiiat  the  edition  of  1813 
has  been  recommended  by  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  iu  the  United  States  of  America,  to  be  adopt- 
ed as  the  Standard  Edition  to  which  future  edilions  of  the  English 
\'ersicn  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (for  the  use  of  the  members  of  that 
church)  are  lo  be  made  conformable.  (Journal  of  the  Proceedings 
•jf  ihe  Bishops,  Clergy,  and  Laity  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  iia  a  general  Convention 
held  in  the  city  i>i'  Philadelphia,  from  the  16th  to  the  24th  of  May, 
1820,  p.  54.  Jot  rnal  of  the  Convention  of  the  same  Church  m 
May,  1823,  p.  101.) 

Of  the  various  editions  of  the  authorized  English  Version,  pub- 
lished with  parallel  texts,  those  printed  at  Oxford  (after  that  of  Dr. 
Blayney  in  1769,  and  that  of  Bishop  Wilson)  are  among  tiie  best 
and  most  copious  of  the  larger  editions.-  The  Oxford  minion  octa- 
vo, which  issued  from  the  press  in  1821,  is  one  of  the  most  commo- 
dious and  correct  editions  that  has  ever  been  printed.  The  me- 
dium octavo  Bible,  executed  by  his  majesty's  printers,  in  1814,  is 
a  most  beautiful  book.  Canne's  octavo  edition,  1682,  and  VV^at- 
son's,  Edinburg,  8vo.  1722,  are  the  most  valuable  of  the  earlier^oc^e< 
edilions,  and  are  all  scarce  and  dear.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Scott's 
Commentary  on  the  Bible,  in  6  vols.  4to.,  has  a  very  copious  and 
judicious  selection  of  parallel  references  on  the  plan  of  Canne's 
Bible.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Commentary  also  has  a  simi- 
lar selection  of  parallel  texts.  The  pocket  edition  of  ihe  entire 
English  Bible,  published  by  Mr.  Bagster  in  1816,  contains  a  new 
selection  of  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  references  to  passages  thai 
arc  really  parallel.  But  the  cheapest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  useful  of  all  the  pocket  editions,  is  that  published  at 
Oxiord  in  1827,  after  Dr.  Blayney's  revision,  at  the  very  low  price 
o:  eight  shillings  in  sheets,  which,  from  its  type  and  size,  is  known 
l)y  the  ajipclLiiion  of  the  oxford  ruby  octavo  Bible. 

In  18^3  various  charges  of  inaccuracy  were  made  against  tlie 
modern  editions  of  the  authorized  English  version  by  Mr.  Thomas 
l.'urii;.,  in  ibur  letters  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  London.  The 
misivpriseniuiions  of  this  writer  were  exposed  and  refuied,  on  the 
I'.iri  ol  i:ie  University  of  Oxford,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Card  well,  and  on 

'  in  l)r.  Blayni'y'.s  quarto  edition  of  1769,  the  following  words  an;  umiUcd 
in  Kev.  .wiii.  22.  after  the  words  '"no  more,"  viz.  "at  all  in  tlice;  and  no 
nalisiima,  of  wlmtso.-vur  cral't  he  be,  shall  be  tbumi  any  more."  The  au- 
..'.or  lias  lieen  inlonned  that  llie  same  oinissiuii  occurs  in  the  Julio  edition 
•ji  170'J.  Similar  errors  liave  been  detected  in  other  editions  oi  the  Bible, 
-^■ime  of  wliicb  an;  .sufficiently  curious.     Tliii.s,  in  1032,  Barker  and  1-ncas 

(lie  king's  primers)  executed  an  edition  of  the  liuglisli  Bible,  cousisiing  of 
line  iliousiiiid  copies,  ill  wliicli  a  very  serious  error  was  coiiiiiiitled  by 
:  rtviiig  out  ilie  word  «o/ in  die  seventh  couimanduient,  whicli  ran  thus: 
7'vjm  SHALT  commit  adultery.    This  fact  being  jiroved  before  llio  high 

•i.ijiiiission  court,  the  whole  impression  was  called  in,  and  a  very  heavy 
(i.iij  was  imposed  upon  the  nrliuers.  (Townley'.s  lllusiraiions  of  Biblical 
!.,-i:rature,  vol.  ill.  pp.  318— 32(t.)  The  splendid  folio  Bible,  printed  liy  Bas- 
Kei,ai  Oxford,  in  1717-16.  i.s  commonly  termed  the  Vinegar  LSMc,  from 
ua  I  rror  m  the  running  title  at  Luke  xx.,  where  we  read  the  '■  parable  of 

■"i  vinegar,"  instead  of  the  "parable  of  the  vineyard." 
»  The  following  short  table  will  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  progres- 
sive increase  ol  ieleivni;e.s  to  parallel  texts  in  various  ((luioii--  ul  the  B.l  Ir. 
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Hewlett's  Commentary,  vol.  i.p.  '45. 4lo.  edit.,  in  whicii  Mr.  H.  lias  adopted 
the  parallel  texts  in  Bishop  Wilson's  Bible,  as  being  the  most  copious,  and 
upon  the  v?ho!e  well  selected. 


the  part  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Turlon 
(the  titles  of  whose  pamphlets  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  page 
of  this  bibliographical  appendix).  The  result  is  that,  though  abso 
lute  inerrancy  is  impracticable  in  any  printed  book,  yet  all  the 
modern  editions  (those,  for  instance,  which  have  been  printed  since 
the  year  1820)  have  been  proved  to  be  as  correct,  as  unwearied 
and  incessant  industry  can  make  ihcni.  With  reference  to  the 
alleged  charges  of  inaccuracy,  the  editors  of  an  ably  conducted 
Journal  thus  express  themselves  :  —  "  These  charges  we  have  ex 
amined  ;  and  we  assert,  without  hesitation  or  difficulty,  that  the 
TE.\T  OF  Scripture  i.\  the  E.nglish  Bible  is  KOT  vitiated  by 
THE  modern  Italics,  as  the  charges  allege  ;  a.nd  that  i.n  a.w  copy 

OF  TIIK  translation  I.\  COMMON  USE  THERE  IS  NOTHING  TO  BE 
FOU.ND  WHICII  CAN  RENDER  THE  TE.KT  OF  ScRIPTURE  UNWORTHY 
OF  THE  CONFIDENCE  OF  THE  UNLEARNED.  .  .  .  And  those  claSSCS  of 

the  community,  amongst  whom  the  Bible  most  largely  circulates, 
should  be  told  that,  in  the  copies  which  have  been  put  into  their 
hands,  theue  is  neither  perveusion  nor  obscuration  of  the 
TRUTH.  The  Bibles  of  the  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London"  [that 
is,  the  king's  printers']  '■•presses,  recently  issued,  are  most  beauti- 
ful books ;  and  certainly,  in  respect  to  tlie  important  purposes  of 
their  publication  and  use,  may  be  read  without  distrust.  We 
do  not  affirm  them  to  be  immaculate,  but  they  afford  no  grounds 
for  such  imputations  as  those  which  have  been,  we  regret  to  say, 
so  inconsiderately  and  so  reproachfully  directed  against  them." 
(Eclectic  Review,  Third  Series,  vol.  ix.  p.  533.) 

3.  The  New  Testament,  with  References  under  the  Text  in 
words  at  length,  so  that  the  Parallel  Texts  may  be  seen  at  one 
view.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Fox,  M.A.  London,  1722.  Se- 
cond edition,  1742.     2  vols.  8vo. 

The  editor  of  this  useful  publication  has  given,  for  the  most  part, 
all  the  references  in  the  then  last  and  fullest  edition  of  the  Bible 
together  with  a  great  number  collected  by  himself;  and  has  further 
added  the  chronology  of  Archbishop  Usher,  the  marginal  render- 
ings, and  several  good  notes  on  really  difficult  passages,  together 
with  a  copious  index.  This  work  is  now  only  to  be  procured  at  r» 
very  high  price. 

4.  Scientia  Biblica ;  being  a  copious  Collection  of  Parallel 
Passages,  for  the  illustration  of  the  New  Testament,  printed  in 
words  at  length,  the  whole  so  arranged  as  to  illustrate  and  con- 
firm the  different  clauses  of  each  verse ;  together  with  the  text 
at  large,  in  Greek  and  English,  the  various  readings  and  the 
chronology.     London,  1825.     3  vols.  8vo. 

There  are  copies  of  this  work  in  royal  8vo.  Its  design  is  to  ex- 
pound Scripture  by  Scripture :  with  this  view  the  different  verses 
of  the  New  Testament  are  neatly  printed  by  themselves,  in  Greek 
and  English  ;  and  below  them  is  placed  (in  words  at  length)  a  new 
selection  of  parallel  references,  which  is  evidently  the  result  of 
great  labour  and  research,  and  is  calculated  to  save  much  time  and 
trouble  to  biblical  students.  The  typographical  execution  is  very 
neat. 

5.  The  Collateral  Bible  ;  or,  a  Key  to  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
in  which  the  corresponding  texts  are  brought  together  in  one 
view,  and  arranged  in  a  familiar  and  easy  manner.  By  William 
M'CoRKLF,,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Ezra  Styles  Ely,  D.D.  and  the 
Rev.  Gregory  Bedell,  A.M.  Philadelphia,  1826-1828.  3  vols. 
4to.     [Containing  the  Old  Testament.] 

In  this  work  the  best  marginal  references  are  printed  at  large 
and  in  connection  with  every  passage  ;  by  which  means  every  pa- 
rallel or  related  phrase  in  the  sacred  volume  is  brought  at  once 
under  the  eye,  so  as  to  present  the  whole  scope  and  subject  of 
every  text  at  a  single  view.  On  some  passages  the  references  are 
exiremely  copious.  This  work,  which  in  England  is  extremely 
iM.re  and  dear,  is  very  neatly  printed  :  and  some  useful  Tables  are 
prefixed  to  the  first  volume. 

6.  A  new  Self-Interpreting  Testament,  containing  many  thou- 
sands of  Various  Readings  and  Parallel  Passages,  collected  from 
the  most  approved  Translators  and  Biblical  Critics,  including  all 
those  of  the  authorized  Version  ;  and  set  under  the  Text  in 
words  at  length.  With  Introductory  Arguments,  concerning  the 
Origin,  Occasion,  and  Character  of  each  Book  ;  a  Reconcilia- 
tion of  seeming  Contradictions;  and  the  Meaning  and  Pronun- 
ciation of  Scripture  Proper  Names.  By  the  Rev.  John  Platts. 
London,  1827,  royal  4to. ;  also  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

The  plan  of  this  work  differs  from  thtit  adopted  in  "Scientia 
Biblica."  In  the  first  place,  the  (Jreck  text  is  omitted  ;  and  th« 
parallel  passages  here  given  at  length  are  much  less  numerous 
The  compiler  professes  to  have  proceeded  on  a  principle  of  selec 
tioti,  and  to  have  inserted  apposiic  texts,  while  he  has  rejected  at 
such  as  were  not  really  parallel.  Liiile  that  is  new  is  fonfessedlj 
to  he  found  in  this  ]Mil)licatio!i,  in  iiroparing  which  the  editor  ho 
iiourably  acknowledges' his  obligations  lo  the  previous  abours  of 
Mr.  Fox  (No.  3.  in  this  page),  and  of  Mr.  Cruttwell,  in  his  edition 
of  the  Bible  with  Bishop  Wilson's  Notes,  and  the  various  render 
ings  of  preceding  translators.  The  introductions  to  each  book  are 
necessarily  brief!  Several  genealogical  tables  are  prefixed,  and 
the  work  terminates  with  a  reconciliation  of  thirty  eight  seemingly 
discrepant  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  together  with  variou' 
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laiscell'.iiicous  obscrviiiioiis  lor  unilcrslandiiif;  it :  a  collection  ol' 
the  principal  prophecies  ol"thc  Old  Teslatnciit  relating  to  the  Mes- 
siah and  his  Kingdom;  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  the  Now 
Testament  Proper  Names;  a  Table  of  Scri|)tiire  Weighis,  Mea- 
sures, and  Time;  and  an  Index  to  the  New  Tosiaiiifiit  History, 
which  is  copied  from  that  usually  annexed  to  l!ie  (juario  editions  of 
our  authorized  Version. 

7.  A  Scriptural  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Genesis  and  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  comprising  the  Sacred  Text 
of  these  Books,  with  the  most  copious  Marginal  Ucfcrenccs 
annexed  to  each  clause  of  each  verse,  in  the  words  of  Scripture. 
By  the  Rev.  Charles  Lambert  Cooiilan,  D.U.  London,  1832. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

8.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Ephesians:  With 
Parallel  Texts  printed  at  length.  By  the  Rev.  II.  A.  Si.mcok. 
London,  1833,  foolscap  4to. 

These  very  copious  parallel  texts  are  selected  from  tlio  labours 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  from  Mr.  Plait's  Self-interpreting  Now 
Testament,  from  Mr.  CriUlwcH's  Concordance  of  Parallels,  from  the 
parallel  references  given  in  the  English  Version  of  the  Polyglott 
Bible,  published  by  Mr.  Bagster  in  1816,  and  from  other  sources. 

Jiiifflo-Romish  Versions  of  the  Bible. 

1.  The  Holic  Bible  faithfvlly  translated  into  English  ovt  of  the 
Avthcntical  Latin.  Diligently  conferred  with  the  Hebrew, 
Greeke,  and  other  Editions  in  diners  languages.  With  Argv- 
menls  of  the  Bookes,  and  Chapters:  Annotations:  Tables:  and 
other  helpes  for  better  vndcrstanding  of  the  text:  for  discoucric 
of  corruptions  in  some  late  translations  :  and  for  clearing  Contro- 
versies in  Religion.  By  the  Englisli  College  of  Doway.  Printed 
at  Doway  by  Lavrcnce  Kcllani.     1609-10.  2vols.  4to. 

2.  The  New  Testament  of  lesvs  Christ,  translated  faithfvlly 
into  English  out  of  the  authentical  Latin,  according  to  the  best 
corrected  copies  of  the  same,  diligently  conferred  with  the  Greeke, 
and  other  editions  in  diuers  languages :  Vvith  Argvments  of 
Dookes  and  chapters,  Annotations,  and  other  necessarie  helpes, 
for  the  better  vndcrstanding  of  the  text,  and  .specially  for  the  dis- 
couerie  of  the  Corrvptions  of  diuers  late  translations,  and  for 
cleering  the  Controversies  in  religion,  of  these  dales :  In  tlie 
English  College  of  Rhemes.  Printed  at  Rhemes  by  lohn  Fogny. 
1582,  4to. 

These  are  the  first  editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament :  they 
are  not  ofien  to  be  met  with.  Fine  copies  of  them  are  in  the  Li- 
brary of  the  British  Museum. 

In  the  year  1582,  the  Romanists,  finding  it  impossible  to  with- 
hold the  Scriptures  any  longer  from  the  common  people,  printed  an 
English  New  Testament  at  Rheims:  it  was  translated,  not  from  the 
original  Greek,  but  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  Old  Testament 
was  translated  from  the  Vulgate  at  Douay  (whence  it  is  called  the 
Douay  Bible),  in  two  volumes  4to.,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in 
1609,  and  the  second  in  1610.  Annotations  are  subjoined,  whicii 
are  ascribed  to  one  Thomas  Worlhington:  the  translators  were 
William  (afterwards  Cardinal)  Allen,  (iregory  Martin,  and  Richard 
Bilstow.  This  translation,  with  the  Rheniish  version  of  the  New 
Testament  above  noticed,  forms  the  English  Bible,  which  alone  is 
used  by  the  Romanists  of  this  country.  The  translators  retained 
the  words  azi/mes,  lunike,  holocaust,  j)aschc,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
Greek  words  untranslated,  under  the  pretext  of  wanting  proper  and 
adequate  English  terms  by  which  to  render  them;  and  thus  con- 
trived to  render  it  unintelligible  to  common  readers,  llenco  the 
historian  Fuller  took  occasion  to  remark  that  it  was  "a  translation 
which  needed  to  be  translated;"  and  that  its  editors  "by  all  means 
laboured  to  suppress  the  light  of  truth,  under  one  pretence  or  oilier." 
Our  learned  countryman,  Thomas  Cartwright,  was  solicited  by 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham  to  refute  this  translation:  but, after  he  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  work,  he  was  prohibited  from 
proceeding  further  by  Archbishop  Whilgift;  who,  judging  it  im- 
proper that  the  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Ciiurch  of  England 
should  be  committed  to  a  puritan,  appointed  Dr.  William  Fiilke  in 
his  place.  By  him  the  divines  of  Rheims  were  refuted  with  great 
spirit  and  ability.  Fulke's  work  appeared  in  1617;  and  in  the  Ibl- 
iowing  year,  Cartwright's  confutation  was  published  imder  the 
auspices  of  Archbishop  Abbot;  both  of  them  were  accompanied 
with  the  Rhemish  translation  of  the  New  Testament;  the  lilies  of 
their  publications  are  subjoined. 

(1.)  The  Text  of  the  New  Testament  of  Jesus  Christ,  transl.-.lcd 
out  of  the  vulgar  Latine,  by  the  Papists  of  the  traiterous  semi- 
nary at  Rheims,  with  arguments  of  Bookes,  Chapters,  and  An- 
notations, pretending  to  discover  the  corruptions  of  divers 
translations,  and  to  clear  the  controuersies  of  these  daycs.  With 
the  authorized  English  Version,  and  a  confutation  of  all  such 
arguments,  glosses,  and  annotations,  as  contain  manifest  impiety 
or  heresy,  treason  and  slander,  against  the  Catholic  Church  of 
God,  ami  the  true  teachers  thereof,  or  the  translations  used  in 
the  Churih  of  England.  By  W.  Fulke,  D.D.  London,  1617; 
1633,  folio. 

This  d  iborate  work  first  appeared  in  1586,  and  was  agair  re- 
printed iii  1601.    That  late  elegant  scholar  and  pious  divine,  he 


Rev.  James  Ilcrvey  (though  sometimes  rather  too  candid  and  in- 
discriminate in  his  public  recoruniendations  of  books),  pa.s5ed  the 
ibilowing  very  just  encomium  on  Dr.  Fulke's  noble  [jeriijrmaJice: — 
lie  styles  it  "  a  valu:ible  piece  of  ancient  controversy  and  criticisua, 
full  of  .sound  divinity,  weighty  arguments,  and  imporiant  observa- 
tions;" adding,— "  would  the  young  student  be  tauglil  to  discover 
the  very  sinews  of  popery,  and  be  enabled  to  give  an  ctfecCual 
blow  to  that  I oiiiplication  of  errors,  I  scarce  know  a  treatise  better 
calculated  lor  llie  i)ur(>ose." 

(2.)  A  Confutation  of  the  Rhemists'  Translation,  (Mosses,  and 

Annotations  of  the  New  Testament.     By  Thomas  Caktwrhjht 

London,  1618,  Iblio. 

In  1749,  a  new  edition  of  the  Anglo-Romish  Bible,  with  some 
alterations  in  the  text,  and  many  in  the  notes,  was  published  from 
the  copy  ol"  Dr.  Chaloner,  titular  bishop  of  Debra,  and  one  of  the 
vicars  ajiostolic^  of  the  Romish  Church  in  England.  Various  other 
editions  have  been  printed  at  different  times  and  in  different  sizes. 

3.  The  Holy  Bible,  translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgat:  dili- 
gently compared  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  other  Editions  in 
divers  languages;  the  Old  Testament,  first  publisiicd  by  the 
English  College  at  Doway,  a.  ii.  1609;  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, finst  published  by  the  English  College  at  Rhcnie.s,  a.  d 
1582.  Witli  Annotations,  and  an  Historical  and  Chronological 
Index.  Revised  and  corrected  according  to  the  Clcmentin  Edi- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  and  approved  of  by  Uie  most  reverend  Doc- 
tor TiiOY,  li.CJl.D.    Dublin,  1816,  4to. 

This  edition  of  the  AiiKlo-Roniish  Bible  was  commenced  by  a 
Romish  bookseller  at  Cork,  and  circulated  in  numbers,  under  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Troy,  the  Romish  archbishop  in  Dublin,  who  de- 
puted one  of  his  clergy  (the  Rev.  P.  A.  Walsh,  of  Denmark-street, 
Chapel)  to  revise,  correct,  and  approve  the  said  Bible  lor  publica- 
tion. On  the  publisher's  bankruptcy,  his  assignee  (a  Protestant 
bookseller)  purchased  the  unfiiiishea  part,  and  resolved  to  perleci 
the  work  in  order  to  cover  his  own  losses.  He  affixed  to  the  title 
the  name  of  a  Romish  bookseller  in  Dublin,  who  agreed  to  publish 
the  work,  on  condition,  that  the  same  Romish  clergyman  continued 
to  correct  the  unfinished  part.  In  tlie  mean  time,  copies  of  the 
New  Teslainent  found  their  way  into  England;  where  tlie  mur 
derous  and  implacable  spirit  of  some  of  its  notes,  and  also  the  cha- 
racters of  cardinal  Allen  and  other  traitors  to  their  country,  who 
were  concerned  in  the  original  publication  of  the  text  and  notes 
of  the  Rheiniish  Testament,  were  briefly  but  severely  exposed  in 
the  British  Critic  for  September,  1817  (pp.297 — 308.);  and^nuch 
more  fully  in  the  Courier  London  Newspajier  of  Oct.  11,  and  23 
1817.  The  reader  will  find  a  detailed  account  of  this  edition  of  the 
Anglo-Romish  Bible,  and  of  the  subsequent  unsatisfactory  dis 
claimer  of  the  notes  by  Dr.  Troy  on  the  New  Testament,  I'n  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Kenney's  "Enquiry  concerning  some  of  the  Dtjctrincs 
maintained  by  the  Church  of  Rome"  (London,  1818),  pp  65 — 118.. 
from  which  the  above  particulars  are  abridged. 

4.  The  Holy  Bible,  translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  dili- 
gently compared  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  other  editions,  in 
divers  languages :  the  Old  Testament,  first  publi.shed  at  Doway, 
A.  II.  1609;  and  the  New  Testament,  first  published  by  the 
English  College  at  Rheims,  a.  n.  15S2.  With  Annotations, 
References,  and  an  Historical  and  Chronological  Index.  The 
whole  revised  and  diligently  compared  with  the  Latin  Vulgate. 
Dublin  and  London,  1825,  8vo. 

This  is  the  latest  and  most  easily  accessible  edition  of  the  Anglo- 
Romish  version  of  the  Bible.  //  has  been  altered  for  the  better,  ami 
made  conformable  to  ouii  Froteslanl  authorized  version,  in  several 
instances,  which  had  been  stigmatized  by  Romanists  as  heretical! 
(Sec  Mr.  Hamilton's  Observations  on  the  present  State  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  English  Bible,  pp.  19 — 21.)  It  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  the  translators  of  the  Rheimish  Testament  have  taken  various 
liberties  with  the  Sacred  Text,  which  would  have  been  denounced 
as  heretical  depravations,  if  they  had  been  committed  by  Protest- 
ants, who,  however,  shudder  at  mutilating  and  perverting  the  word 
of  CJod.  .\s  the  liberties  here  referred  to  arc  equally  taken  with 
the  New  Testament,  primed  in  1825,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Romish  archbishop  in  Dublin,  Dr.  Murray,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  reader  to  have  a  few  of  them  put  upon  record. 

(1.)  Words  not  extant  in  the  orif^itial  Greek,  but  foisted  into 
TiiK  TEXT  i.v  THE  Anglo-Ro.misii  Versio.n'. 

In  2  Pel.  i.  10.  we  have  "  by  good  works"  inserted. — "  Where- 
fore, brethren,  labour  more  that  by  good  works  you  may  make  sure 
your  calling  and  election." 

Those  woixis,  which  were  necessarily  supplied  from  the  idiom 
of  the  language,  they  have  not  put  into  Italics  (as  our  venerable 
translators  have  done),  but  into  the  same  character  with  the  text 
itself,  without  any  mark  or  note  whatever ;  as  "their''  in  Matt  iv. 
20.,  "  are"  in  Matt.  v.  3,  4,  5.  &c.,  "  garments"  in  Matt.  xi.  8. 

(2.)  U'orrfs  o.MiTTKD  IN  THE  Angi.o-Romisii  Versio.v,  ujAicA  flrc 
found  i/i  the  original  Greek  Text. 

In  Matt.  ii.  18.  the  words  "and  weeping,"  are  omitted  aUer  "la- 
meniaiion."  So  in  Matt.  xxvi.  59.,  "and "elders"  are  omitted  after 
"chief  priests." 

In  Acts  ii.  47.  the  words  "  to  the  church"  are  omitted.  The  sen 
tence  runs  thus:  "And  the  Lord  added  daily  to  the  church  the 
saved,"  or,  those  who  were  saved.    In  the  Anglo-Romish  Version 
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we  read,  "and  the  Lord  increased  daily  togptlicr  such  as  should 
be  saved." 

Jn  Rom.  xi.  6.  a  whole  sentence  is  omitled,  forming  llie  latter 
jart  ot'tho  verse:  "And  if  by  grace,  it  is  not  now  by  works;  other- 
wise grace  is  no  more  grace.  But  if  of  works,  then  is  il  no  more 
l',race:  ot/urwise  work  is  no  more  work."  This  last  sentence  is 
altogether  omitted!  On  the  subject  of  these  unhallowed  additions 
to  and  subtraciions  from  the  divinely  inspired  word  of  God,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Deut.  xii.  32.  and  Rev.  xxii.  18,  19.' 

5.  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  newly  translated  out  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  with  the 
original  Greek,  and  divers  Translations  in  vulgar  Languages, 
diligently  compared  and  revised.  Together  with  Annotations 
upon  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  the  Gospels,  and  marginal 
Notes  upon  other  difficult  texts  of  the  same,  and  upon  the  rest 
of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  for  the  better  understanding 
of  the  Literal  Sense.  By  C.[ornelius]  N.[ary]  C.[onsuItissimse] 
F.[acultati.s]  P.[arisiensis]  D.[octor.]    1718-19,  8vo. 

This  edition  has  no  place  or  printer's  name;  but  Dr.  Geddes 
says  that  it  was  printed  at  Dublin.  (Prospectus  for  a  new  transla- 
tion, p.  110.)  See  a  full  account  of  it  in  Lewis's  Hist,  of  English 
Translations,  pp.  356 — 363.  (8vo.  edition.) 

6.  The  New  Testament,  translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
with  Annotations.  By  R.  W.[etham]  D.[uacensis]  P.[rofessor.] 
1730-33,  2  vols.  8vo.« 

This  edition  also  is  without  place  or  printer's  name :  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  printed  at  Douay.  See  an  accoimt  of  it  in 
Lewis's  History,  pp.  363 — 365. 

Welsh  Version. 
Y  Beibl  Cyssegr-Lan.     Sef  yr  hen  Destament,  a'r  Newydd. 
Imprinted  at  London  by  the  Deputies  of  Christopher  Barker, 
1588,  folio. 

From  an  epistle  of  Dr.  Richard  Davis,  Bishop  of  Saint  David'S; 
prefixed  to  the  Welsh  New  Testament,  printed  in  15G7,  we  learn 
that  there  was  a  British  or  Welsh  version  of  the  Pentateuch  extant 
about  (if  not  before)  the  year  1527,  though  the  translator's  name  is 
not  known.  Some  other  small  and  detached  passages  of  Scripture 
appear  also  to  have  been  translated  into  this  language  in  the  reign 
of  King  Edward  VI.,  which  were  printed,  in  all  probability,  lor 
the  yse  of  his  Liturgy.  But  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
that  efficient  steps  were  taken  to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  the 
principality  of  Wales  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  vernacular 
dialect.  In  1563  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  (5  Eliz.  c.  28.), 
enacting  that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  together  with  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  should  be  translated  into  the  British  or 
Welsh  tongue;  and  committing  the  direction  of  the  work  to  the 
Bishops  of  St.  Asaph,  Bangor,  Saint  David's,  Llandaflfj  and  Here- 
ford. They  were  to  view,  peruse,  and  allow  the  translation,  and 
to  take  care  (under  a  penalty  of  ^'40  on  each  of  them)  that  such  a 
number  should  be  printed  and  distributed  by  March  1,  1566,  as 
would  furnish  copies  to  every  cathedral,  collegiate  and  parish 
church,  and  chapel  of  ease,  within  their  respective  dioceses,  where 
Welsh  was  commonly  spoken.  In  1567,  was  printed  at  London, 
the  first  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  The  translators  were 
Thomas  Huet,  Chanter  of  St.  David's,  Dr.  Richard  Davis,  Bishop 
of  Saint  David's,  and  William  Salesbury,  a  man  of  great  industry, 
learning,  and  piety.  But  there  was  no  edition  or  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  British  tongue  till  more  than  twenty  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  New  Testament.  The  person  chiefly 
concerned  in  rendering  this  important  service  to  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons, was  William  Morgan,  D.D.,  who  was  bishop  of  LlandafF  in 
1595,  from  which  see  he  was,  in  1604,  translated  to  that  of  Saint 
Asaph.  He  first  translated  the  entire  Old  Testament,  together  with 
the  Apocrypha,  into  Welsh,  and  also  revised  and  corrected  the 
former  version  of  the  New  Testament,  both  of  which  were  printed, 
ui  one  volume  folio,  in  1588.  During  the  reign  of  James  I.  the 
Welsh  version  underwent  a  further  examination  and  correction 
from  Dr.  Parry,  Morgan's  successor  in  the  see  of  Saint  Asaph.  This 
corrected  version,  which  is  usually  called  Parry's  Bible,  is  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  editions.  It  was  printed  at  London  in  1620. 
Seventy  years  afterwards,  another  folio  edition  was  printed  at 
Oxford,  under  the  inspection  of  Bishop  Lloyd,  in  1690.  These  folio 
irnpressions  were  intended  principally,  if  not  wholly,  for  the  use 
of  churches;  so  that,  for  ui)wards  of  seventy  years  liom  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Reformation  by  C-^ueen  Elizabeth,  there  was  no  provi- 
sion made  for  furnishing  the  country  or  people  in  general  with 
copies  of  the  Scriptures.  The  honour  of  the  first  supply  of  this 
kind  is  due  to  one  or  more  citizens  of  London,  at  whose  private 
expense  an  octavo  edition  was  primed  in  1030.  In  1654  and  1678, 
two  other  octavo  editions  appeared;  the  latter  of  these  consisted 
of  8000  copies,  to  the  publication  of  which  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gouge, 
a  learned  nonconformist  minister.^  not  only  contributed  very  largely 
out  of  his  private  fortune,  but  procured  ample  subscriptions  from 

Brief  History  of  the  Versions  of  the  Bible  of  the  English  and  Roman 
Churches,  p.  ItX).  Uiiljliii,  1830. 

*  The  reader  will  find  a  pleasing  account  of  Mr.  Goujre's  various  bene- 
(Tolent  and  pious  undertakings  in  Archbishop  Tillotson  s  Sermon  on  his 
death.    Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  iMO— 319.  8vo.  London,  1820. 


numerous  opulent  and  benevolent  individuals.  The  next  octavt" 
edition  of  the  Welsh  Bible  was  published  in  1690,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Thomas  Lord  Wharton,  by  Mr.  David  Jones;  who  wa« 
assisted  in  the  undertaking  by  some  ministers  and  citizens  of  Lon 
don.  This  was  the  last  edition  that  appeared  in  the  seventeenth 
centuiy,  and  also  the  most  numerous  ;  the  editor,  it  is  said,  having 
distributed  not  fewer  than  ten  liiousand  copies.^  During  the 
eighteenth  centurj',  six  editions  of  the  Welsh  Bible  were  prmted 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  at  the  expense  of  the  veneraiile  Socikty  fob 
PROMOTING  Christian  Knowledgk,  viz.  in  1718,  1727, 1746, 1752, 
1769  or  1770,  and  1799.  This  last  edition  consisted  of  ^e?t  thousand 
copies  of  the  Welsh  Bible,  Common  Prayer,  and  singing  Psalms, 
besides  two  thousand  extra  copies  of  the  New  Testament.  Ample 
as  this  edition  was,  in  a  i'ew  years,  copies  of  the  Scriptures  became 
extremely  scarce  and  dear  in  the  Principality:  and  in  1802,  some 
pious  and  benevolent  individuals  jirojected  a  new  impression,  the 
circumstances  connected  with  which  ultimately  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.*  Their  attention 
was  immediately  directed  to  the  wants  of  the  Principality:  in 
1806,  a  large  and  very  correct  stereo;ype  impression  of  the  New- 
Testament  was  issued,  which  obtained  a  rapid  sale;  and  subse- 
quent editions  have  been  printed,  particularly  a  very  neat  pocket 
edition,  executed  for  the  Society  by  his  majesty's  printers,  in  1825. 
In  1821,  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  defrayed 
the  expense  of  a  large  edition,  in  crown  octavo,  of  the  Vi^elsh  Bible, 
with  the  Liturgy  and  Psalms.  It  was  executed  at  the  press  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
of  typography  ever  printed ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  Wales  are 
now  abundantly  supplied  with  the  Scriptures  in  their  native  tongue 


Irish  Version, 
The  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  translated  into  Irish  by  the 
care  and  diligence  of  Dr.  William  Bedell,  late  Bishop  of 
Kilmore.  With  the  New  Testament,  translated  by  William 
O'Domhnuill.  [In  the  vernacular  Irish  character.]  London, 
1685-81,  4to. 

The  New  Testament  having  been  translated  into  Irish  by  Dr 
William  Daniel,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  Dr.  Bedell  (who  was  ad 
vanced  to  the  see  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh  in  1629)  procured  the 
Old  Testament  to  be  translated  by  a  Mr.  King  ;  who,  being  ignorant 
of  the  original  languages,  executed  it  from  the  English  version. 
Bedell,  therefore,  revised  and  compared  it  with  the  Hebrew,  the 
Septuagint,  and  the  Italian  version  of  Diodati.  He  supported  Mr. 
King,  during  his  undertaking,  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability ;  and 
when  the  translation  was  finished,  he  would  have  printed  it  in  his 
own  house,  and  at  his  own  charge,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by 
the  troubles  in  Ireland.  The  translation,  however,  escaped  the 
hands  of  the  rebels,  and  was  subsequently  printed  in  1685,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle.^  What  editions  were  printed 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  the  author  of  the  present  work  has 
not  been  able  to  ascertain.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
early  exerted  itself  to  supply  the  want  of  the  Bible  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage. In  1811,  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  completed ; 
and  in  1813,  the  Bible  was  stereotyped.  A  handsome  octavo  edition 
of  the  Irish  Bible,  in  the  Irish  character,  was  printed  by  his  ma 
jesty's  printers  at  Dublin,  in  1827. 

JManks  Version. 
Yn  Vible  Casherick;  goaill  stiagh  yn  Cheiin  Chonaant,  as  jhi 
conaant  Noa  :  veih  ny  Chied  Ghlaraghyn  ;  dy  Kiaralagh  Chyn- 
dait  ayns  Gailck  ;  ta  shen  dy  ghra,  Chengey  ny  Mayrey  Elian 
Vannin.  Pointit  dy  ve  Ihaiht  ayns  Kialteenyn.  Whitehaven, 
1775,  4to. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  the  truly  venerable  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man,  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  formed  a  plan  for  translating  the 
New  Testament  into  the  Manks  language ;  but  he  did  not  live  to 
make  a  farther  progress  than  to  procure  the  four  Gospels  and  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  to  be  translated,  and  to  print  at  his  own  expense 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  His  exemplary  successor.  Bishop  Hil- 
desley,  revised  the  manuscript,  and  completed  the  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  which,  by  the  munificent  aid  of  the  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  of  other  benevolent  indivi 
duals,  he  was  enabled  to  print  between  the  years  1756  and  1760 
In  1766,  ho  was  encouraged,  by  the  influx  of  benefiictions,  to 
undertake  a  Manks  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  cc  oi- 
pleted  only  two  days  before  his  decease,  on  the  30th  November, 
1772.6  Jn  1775,  the  entire  Bible  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
same  venerable  society,  at  Whitehaven,  in  one  volume  quarto  :  it 
is  very  neatly  printed  in  three  columns  on  a  page. 

In  1819,  a  beautiful  and  accurate  octavo  edition  of  the  Manks 
Bible  was  executed  by  his  majesty's  printers,  for  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society. 

»  Llewellyn's  Historical  Account  of  the  British  Versions  and  Editions  of 
the  Bible,  pp.  1—50. 

«  See  the  Rev.  John  Owen's  History  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  vol.  i.  pp.  1—12.  f3S.  150.  262.  391. 

»  Biographia  Britannica,  article  Bedell,  vol.  ii.  p.  136.  2d  edition. 

•  Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  410—482.  from  Mr 
B  der's  Memoirs  of  Bp.  Hildeslej. 
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Gaelic   Version. 

Leabraichean  an  T-seann  Tiomnaidh,  air  an  tarruing  o'n 
cheud  thanain  chum  Gaelic  alban  naich ;  agus  air  an  cur  a 
mache  lo  h-ugilarras  ardshcanaidh  eaglais  na  h-alba.  Duneidin 
[The  Holy  Bible  in  the  Gaelic  Language.  Edinburgh],  1826, 4to. 

The  .Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge  has 
the  honour  ol  triving  to  the  inhabitunUs  of  the  Ilii^hlands  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  their  vernacular  dialect.  The  Mew  Tcstaintnl  was 
translated  by  the  late  Rev.  James  .Stuart,  minister  ofKillin,  and  jirint- 
ed  at  their  expense  in  1705  :  it  bears  a  high  character  ibr  lideliiy  and 
accuracy.  The  several  books  of  the  Old  Testanurit  were  trans- 
lated and  published  in  detached  portions  or  voluincs,  at  difFcrent 
times,  as  the  Society's  funds  would  permit,  viz.  The  prophetical 
books,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  in  1783,  and  the  rcMnaining  books  by 
the  Rev."  Dr.  Jolin  Stuart,  minister  of  Luss  (son  of  the  translator  of 
theJNevv  Test.iincnl),  in  three  parts,  which  appeared  siu-ces.sively  in 
liJie  years  17H:J,  1787,  and  1801.  In  179G  the  lir.st  edition  of  iho 
New  Teslamcnt  being  exhausted,  the  Society  published  another 
consisting  of  twrnlij  tlioiimnd  copies.  And  as  some  of  the  first  print 
ed  volumes  of  the  Old  Testament  were  so  much  reduced  in  num 
ber,  in  1802,  as  to  be  insufficient  to  supply  the  urgent  demands  of 
the  Highlands  in  general,  and  of  the  Society's  own  schools  in  pai 
licular,  a  new  edition  of  twenty  thousand  cojiics  was  printed 
"Three  parts  out  of  four,  into  which  this  portion  of  the  Bible  had 
been  divided,  wore  rendered  from  the  Hebrew  with  great  simplici- 
ty, and  with  as  literal  an  adherence  lo  the  original  text  as  the  idiom 
of  the  respective  languages  would  admit.  As  the  style  of  the  fourth 
part  (containing  the  prophetical  books)  had  receded  Irom  this  sim- 
plicity, it  was  revised  and  corrected  with  the  utmost  care.  From 
this  corrected  text  (a  copy  of  which  was  furnished  by  the  Society 
m  Scotland  as  soon  as  it  was  finished),  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  executed  their  stereotype  editions  in  1807,  which  (as  the 
Scottish  Society  was  unable  to  supply  the  urgent  and  very  numerous 
demands  for  the  sacred  writings)  were  purchased  at  reduced  prices 
by  the  |>oor  Highlanders,  with  the  liveliest  expressions  of  grati- 
tude.' .  In  ISlt),  this  Gaelic  version  of  the  Bible  received  the  ap- 
probation of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
quarto  edition,  printetl  at  Edinburgh,  may  be  considered  as  the 
standard  edition  of  the  Gaelic  Bible :  it  was  revised  by  a  com- 
mittee of  clergymen  well  skilled  in  the  Gaelic  language,  who  were 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to 
superintend  the  work.  This  edition,  with  a  revised  Gaelic  Metri- 
cal Version  of  the  Psalms  and  Paraphrases  on  certain  portions  of 
Scripture  subjoined  to  it,  was  completed  in  the  year  1826.  It  was 
then  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, who  were  pleased  to  approve  of  it,  and  to  authorize  its  exclu- 
sive use  in  the  churches  and  chapels  within  their  bounds  in  which 
public  worship  is  conducted  in  the  Gaelic  language.' 

[ii.]  Vehsions  IX  the  Languages  spoken  on  the  Conti- 
nent OF  EcnoPE. 
1.  German  Versions. 
Luther's  Version, 
And  (he  Versions  derived  from  it 
As  Germany  has  the  honour  of  being  the  country  where  the  art 
of  priming  was  first  discovered,  so  it  was  distinguished  in  the  an- 
nals o(  sacred  literature,  by  being  the  first  in  which  the  Holy 
Scriptures  were  issued  from  the  press  in  the  vernacular  language 
of  its  inhabitants.  So  early,  indeed,  as  the  year  1466,  a  German 
translation  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  was  printed,  the  author  of  which 
is  unknown.-  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  Reformation  commenced, 
when  Luther  meditated  a  new  version  of  the  Scripiiiros  for  the 
general  use  of  his  countrymen.  His  first  publicalioii  comiirised  the 
Beven  penitential  Psalms,  from  the  Latin  of  John  Reuchlin.  These 
apf)eared  in  1517  ;  and  were  followed  by  the  New  Testament,  in 
1522;  by  the  Pentateuch,  in  1523  ;  by  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  the 
remaining  historical  books,  in  1524 ;  in  which  year  also  appeared 
the  books  of  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiasies,  and  the  Song  of 
SongB.  In  1526,  were  published  the  prophecies  of  Jonah  and 
Habakkuk  ;  in  1528,  those  of  Zachariah  and  Isaiah  ;  in  1529,  the 
apocrj'phal  book  of  Wisdom  ;  in  1530,  the  book  of  Daniel,  together 
with  the  remaining  apocryphal  books  ;  in  1531,  the  entire  book  of 
Psalms  ;  and  1531  and  1532,  the  rest  of  the  prophetical  books.  All 
these  portions  of  Luther's  translations  are  of  extreme  rarity  :  in  the 
revision  of  it  he  received  very  important  assistance  from  the  learn- 
ed and  candid  Philip  Melancthon,  who  also  corresponded  with 
eminent  men  on  various  topics  of  biblical  criticism,  in  order  to 
render  the  translation  as  correct  as  possible.  Further  to  ensure  its 
accuracy,  a  select  party  of  learned  men  assembled  daily  with  Lu- 
ther at  'VVittemberg,  to  revise  every  sentence  which  he  had  made 
directly  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek.  Melancthon  collated  the 
Greek  original,  Cruciger  the  Chaldee,  and  other  professors  the  Rab- 
binical writings.  Justus  Jonas,  John  Bugenhanen,  and  Matthew 
Aurogallus,  also  contributed  their  aid.      The  whole  Bible  thus  re- 

>  Addrcsuofthe  Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledtre, 
1803.  Owen's  History  ofthe  Bible  Society,  vol.  i.  pp.  205,  206. 314—316.  In 
1830,  a  Gaelic  translation  of  tlie  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  completed 
and  primed  at  the  expense  of  the  London  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
KnowledEo. 

•  A  copy  of  this  very  rare  work  is  in  the  splendid  collection  of  Earl  Spen- 
cer. :>eeadescriptionofitinMr.  Dibdin's  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,  vol.  L 
pp.  42—47. 
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vised  was  first  published  in  1530, and  again  in  1534, 1541,  and  1545.' 
Luther  made  his  version  directly  from  the  original  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  and  not  one  of  his  numerous  enemies  ever  durst  charge  him 
with  ignorance  of  those  languages.  His  translation  is  represented 
as  being  uncommonly  clear  and  accurate,  and  its  style  in  a  high 
degree  pure  and  elegant.  Having  originally  been  published  in  de- 
tached portions,  as  these  were  gradually  and  successively  circu- 
lated amoni;  the  people,  Luther's  version  produced  sudden  and  al- 
most incredible  effects,  and  contributed,  more  than  any  other  cause, 
to  extirpate  the  erroneous  principles  and  superstitious  practices  of 
the  church  of  Rome  from  the  minds  of  a  prodigious  number  of 
neraons.^  Since  that  lime  it  has  been  printed  limes  without  nuro- 
oer  ;  and  as  the  reformation  spread,  it  served  as  the  basis  of  several 
other  translations,  viz. 

(1.)  The  Lower  Saxon  Translation  was  printed  at  Lubeck,  in 
1533-4.  Its  authors  are  not  known.^'  This  version  was  undertaken 
at  the  suggestion  of  Luther  himself,  and  under  the  direction  of  John 
Biigenhngen  (or  Biigenhagius),  who  wrote  a  preface,  and  supplied 
short  notes,  and  also  arguments  to  the  different  books. 

(2.)  The  Pomeranian  Version  was  printed  in  1588,  in  (juarto,  by 
the  command  of  Bogislaus  XIH.  duke  of  Pomerania;  it  was  madia 
from  the  Wirtemberg  edition  of  Luther's  Bible,  printed  in  1545. 

(3.)  The  Danish  Version  was  undertaken  by  command  of  Chris- 
tian III.,  king  of  Denmark,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Bugenhagen; 
it  was  printed  at  Copenhagen  in  1550,  and  is  of  extreme  rarity. 
Previously  to  the  publication  of  this  version,  the  New  Testament' 
had  been  translated  from  the  Vulgate,  as  well  as  the  Psalms,  and 
ihe  five  books  of  Moses.  The  Danish  version  was  subsequently 
revised  and  corrected  in  the  reigns  of  Frederic  II.  and  Christian 
IV.  kings  of  Denmark;  the  revision,  made  by  command  ofthe  last 
mentioned  monarch,  is,  we  believe,  the  standard  ofthe  succeeding 
editions  ofthe  Danish  Scriptures,  which,  however,  are  said  to  vary 
considerably  from  Luther's  German  version. — In  1823,  the  fiospel 
of  Matthew  was  printed  at  Copenhagen,  in  the  dialect  ofthe  Danish 
language  s|)oken  by  the  inhabitants  ofthe  Faroe  Islands :  the  Danish 
and  Faroese  texts  are  printed  in  parallel  columns. 

(4.)  The  Icelandic  Translation  ofthe  entire  Bible  was  printed  at 
Holum,  in  Iceland,  in  1584,  under  the  patronage  of  Frederic  II. 
The  New  Testament  had  been  translated  by  Oddur  Gottshalksoii 
(whose  father  filled  the  episcopal  see  of  Holum),  and  printed  ir 
Denmark,  in  1539,  at  the  expense  of  Christian  111.  This  was  fo{ 
lowed  by  an  Icelandic  version  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  al. 
the  Sundays  in  the  year,  published  in  1562,  by  Olaf  Hialteson,  the 
first  Lutheran  bishop  of  Holum;  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
second  edition  of  certain  portions  of  Oddur's  New  Testament,  the 
compiler  having  availed  himself  chiefly  of  that  version,  in  writing 
out  the  les.sons  of  which  the  work  consist*.  In  1580,  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon  were  translated  by  Gissur  Eincerson,  the  first  Lutheran 
bishop  of  Skalholt,  who  also  translated  the  Ijook  of  Sirach,  printed 
in  the  same  year  at  Holum.  At  length,  in  1584,  as  above  noticed, 
the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  was  printed  in  Ice- 
landic, through  the  unremitting  zeal  and  pious  liberality  of  Gud 
brand  Thorlakson,  bishop  of  Holum,  who  not  only  contributed 
largely  to  the  undertaking  himself,  but  also  obtained  a  munificent 
donation  from  Frederic  II.,  with  authority  to  raise  a  rix-dollar  in 
aid  of  the  work  frcia  every  church  in  Iceland.  It  is  not  knov\Ti 
what  share  this  eminent  prelate  had  in  the  translation,  which  is 
considered  as  the  production  of  different  hands.  Gottshalkson's 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  some  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  was  adopted,  after  having  been  revised  by  Gudbrand. 
This  edition  has  always  been  very  highly  esteemed,  on  account 
of  the  purity  of  its  diction;  and,  even  at  this  day,  it  is  preferred 
before  more  modern  translations.  A  second  edition  of  the  Icelandic 
Bible  appeared  at  Holum  in  1644,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Thor 
lak  Skuleson,  bishop  of  that  see ;  by  whom  it  was  carefully  revised 
and  corrected.  This  is  the  standard  text  from  which  the  two  most 
recent  impressions  of  the  Icelandic  Version  have  been  printed.^ 

»  For  further  particulars  relative  to  Luther's  German  Version  ofthe  Scrip- 
tures, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  life  of  Philip  Melancthon,  by  Francis  Cox, 
M.A.,  pp.  206—213.  (2d  edit.),  and  also  toDr.  Townley's  Illustrations  of  Bib- 
lical Literature,  vol.  ii.  pp.  271 — 300.  Ofthe  editions  of  Luther's  versions 
above  noticed,  the  venerable  Reformer  bestowed  the  greatest  care  in  re- 
vising and  currocling  that  of  1511.  It  was  beautifully  printed  in  two  folio 
volumes,  andornauienlod  with  wood-cuts.  A  t/niyue  Copy  of  this  edition, 
which  had  been  Luther's  oicn  copy,  and  constantly  used  by  him  luitil  his 
decease,  was  in  the  possession  ofthe  lateMr.  Edwards  (formerly  an  eminent 
bookseller),  of  Manor  House,  near  Harrow-on-lhe-HiU.  On  the  sale  of  hia 
choice  library  by  auction,  in  1813,  the.se  precious  volumes  were  purchased 
by  Geo.  Hibberi,  E.sq.  for  the  sum  of  89/.  5s.  Cd.  (See  a  description  of  them 
copied  from  the  sale  catalogue  (No.  812.)  in  Mr.  Dibdin's  Bibliograpliical  De- 
cameron, vol.  iii.  pp.  123,  12-1.,  or  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  Ixxxv. 
part  i.  p.  254.)  At  Ihe  sale  of  Mr.  Hibbert's  library,  in  '1829,  this  copy  of 
I.iillier's  Bible  was  purchased  for  the  British  Museum,  for  the  sum  of  255/. 
Facsimiles  ofthe  handwrilingsof  the  venerable  reformers,  Lulher,  Bugen 
hagen,  Melancthon,  and  Major  (into  whose  possession  this  copy  succes- 
sively passed),  are  given  in  the  sale  catalogue  of  Mr.  Hibbert's  library,  p.  481. 

♦  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  60. 

»  Another  Lower  Saxon  Version  from  the  Vulgate  was  printed  at  Lubeck 
in  119-1,  in  two  folio  volumes.  The  reader  will  find  a  bibliographical  notice 
of  it  in  the  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,  vol.  i.  pp.  55—58. 

•  An  interesting  account  of  this  version  is  given  by  Dr.  Henderson  in  hia 
"Dissertation  on  Hans  Mikkelsen's  (or  the  first  Danish)  translation  of  th« 
New  Testament,"  Copenhagen,  1813,  4to. 

■•  The  above  particulars  are  abridged  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson's 
"  Hi.storical  View  of  the  Translation  and  different  Editions  of  the  Icelandic 
Scriptures."  in  the  second  volume  (pp.  249—306.)  of  his  very  interesting 
•lotinial  of  a  Residence  in  Iceland,  during  the  years  1814  and  1815.  8vo 
Edinburgli,  ISia 
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(5.)  The  Swedish  Version  was  made  from  the  first  edition  of 
Luther's  German  Translation;  it  was  begun  by  Laurence  Andreas, 
and  finished  by  Laurence  Petri,  and  was  printed  at  Upsal,  in  1541, 
by  the  command  of  Gustavus  I.,  king  of  Sweden. 

(6)  Tiie  Dutch  Translation  appeared  in  1560,  and  after  bemg 
repeatedly  printed,  was  superseded  by  a  new  Protestant  transla- 
tion, of  which  an  account  is  given  in  page  45.   infra. 

(7_10.)  The  Finnish  Version  wus  printed  at  Stockholm  in  1042,' 
and  again  in  1642  ;2  the  Leitish  (or  Livonian)  was  made  by  Ernest 
Gluck,  dean  of  the  Liilheran  church  in  Livonia,  who  completed  it 
between  tiie  years  1680  and  1688:  the  entire  Bible  was  printed  at 
Riga,  in  1689  ;3  (he  Sarabic  or  Wetidish  (a  dialect  spoken  in  Upper 
Lusatiaj,  at  Bautzen  (Budissa;),  in  1728,  and  again  in  1742;  and  the 
Lithuanian,  at  Konigsberg  (Regiomonti),  in  1735. 

Valuable  as  Luther's  German  translation  of  the  Scriptures  con- 
fessedly is,  it  was  severely  attacked,  on  its  publication,  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Reformation,  whose  productions  are  enumerated  by 
Walchius.'*  Luther's  translation,  reformed  by  the  Zuinglians  and 
Calvinists,  W'as  printed,  in  various  editions,  at  Neustadt,  between 
the  years  1679  and  1695;  at  Herborn  in  1696,  1698,  1701-5-8,  and 
21;  at  Heidelberg  in  1617  and  1618,  and  many  times  since;  at 
Cassel  in  1602;  and  at  Basle  in  1651,  1659,  and  in  the  last  century 
very  froqiiciuly. 

Between  ilie  years  1525  and  1529,  Leo  Juda  published  at  Zurich 
a  German-Swiss  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  As  far  as  he  could, 
he  availed  himself  of  such  parts  of  Luther's  version  as  were  then 
printed.  In  1667,  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Leo  Juda's  trans- 
lation was  published  at  Zurich:  the  alterations  and  corrections  in 
if  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  considered  as  a  new  translation,  and 
le  commonly  called  the  New  Zurich  Bible,  in  order  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Old  Zurich  version  of  Leo  Juda.  "  It  was  undertaken 
by  Hottinger,  Miiller,  Zeller,  Hoffmeister,  and  others,  and  con- 
ducted with  great  care  and  precision.  As  their  plan  seems  to  have 
had  some  resemblance  to  that  pursued  by  our  own  admirable 
translators,  and  may,  perhaps,  have  been  copied  from  it,  this  ver- 
eion  is  more  particularly  deserving  of  notice.  When  these  learned 
men  met  together,  Hottinger  and  Miiller  had  each  of  them  the 
Hebrew  text  put  into  their  hands :  Zeller  had  the  Old  Zurich  ver- 
sion; Wasser  took  the  Italian  of  Giovanni  Diodati  and  Parous' 
edition  of  Luther's  Bible ;  Hoffmeister  had  the  Septuagint  and  the 
Junio-Tremellian  version  before  him,  and  Freitz  the  Belgian  Bible. 
When  any  difference  arose,  the  point  was  argued  by  them  all ; 
each  was  called  upon  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  translation  which 
was  in  his  hands :  and  that  reading  was  adopted,  which,  alter  ma- 
ture consideration,  seemed  most  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew."^ 

As  the  Zurich  edition  differs  veiy  materially  from  that  of  Luther, 
John  Piscator  undertook  another,  Irom  the  Latin  version  of  Junius 
and  Tremellius,  which  he  has  followed  very  closely.  It  appeared 
in  detached  portions  between  the  years  1602  and  1604,  and  was 
repeatedly  printed  during  the  seventeenth  century.  Piscator's 
version,  having  become  very  scarce,  has  lately  been  revised  by  the 
Biblical  and  Divinity  Professors,  and  three  pastors  of  the  Helvetic 
church,  who  have  corrected  its  orthography,  and  such  words  as 
have  become  obsolete,  previously  to  an  edition  of  8000  copies  of 
jjie  entire  Bible,  and  4000  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
has  been  executed  by  the  Berne  Bible  Society,  aided  by  a  pecuni- 
ary grant  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  of  London. 

Besides  the  preceding  German  versions  made  by  Protestants, 
there  are  also  translations  made  by  Romish  divines:  some  of  them 
appeared  almost  as  early  as  that  of  Luther,  to  which,  however, 
they  are  greatly  inferior  in  point  of  perspicuity.  Three  of  these 
are  particularly  mentioned  by  Walchius,  viz. 

(1.)  That  of  John  Detemberger,  whose  translation  clearly  evinces 
that  he  was  utterly  unfit  for  the  task  he  undertook,  and  who  hesi- 
tated nut  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  Hebrew. 
He  took  much  from  Luther,  against  whom,  however,  he  vehemently 
inveighs.  His  translation  was  first  published  at  Mayence  in  1534, 
and  has  been  several  times  printed  since  that  time. 

(2.)  The  version  which  bears  the  name  of  John  Eckius.  He 
translated  only  the  Old  Testament,  the  New  being  executed  by 
Jerome  Eraser.  It  was  first  published  in  1537,  and  has  also  been 
repeatedly  jjrinted. 

(3.)  Tlie  version  of  Caspar  Ulenberg,  which  was  undertaken 
under  tlie  patronage  of  Ferdinand,  archbishop  and  elector  of  Co- 
logne, is  preferred  by  those  of  his  own  communion  to  all  the  other 
German  versions.  He  follows  the  Sixtine  edition  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate.  This  translation  first  appeared  in  1630,  and  has  under- 
gone very  nunerous  impressions. 

The  three  translations  just  noticed  include  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.    In  addition  to  them,  three  new  versions  of  the  New 

I  This  edition  was  accompanied  with  a  translation  in  the  E.ithonio.n  lan- 
guage, spoken  in  tlie  province  of  Esthland  or  Esthonia.  It  is  a  totally  dis- 
tinct lan;j;uage,  being  closely  allied  to  the  Finnish.  Bp.  Marsh's  History  of 
Translations,  p.  4.  note.  There  is  also  a  dialect  of  the  Esthonian,  called  the 
Dorpatian  Esthonian,  into  which  the  New  Testament  was  translated  and 
published  in  the  year  1727. 

«  A  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Karelian  language  (spoken  in 
Karelia,  a  province  of  East  Finland),  was  printed  in  1822  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  St.  Petersburg  Bible  Society ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  this 
version  is  made  from  the  Finnish,  or  not. 

»  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches,  p.  111.  An  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, both  in  Livonian  and  Esthonian,  had  been  already  printed  at  Riga, 
in  1685  and  1G86.    The  Leitish  or  Livonian  is  a  Sclavonian  dialect. 

«  Walchii  Bibliotheca  Theologica  Selecta,  vol.  iv.  pp.  79—81. 

»  Whittaker's  Inquiry  into  the  Interpretation  of  '.he  Hebrew  Scriptures 
in  Europe,  p.  33.   Cambrid.e,  1819,  Svo. 


Testament  have,  within  a  few  years,  been  circulated  very  largely 
among  the  Romanists  of  Germany,  w'ho  have  evinced  an  ardent 
desire  for  the  Scriptures,  notwithstanding  the  fulminations  of  the 
Papal  See  against  them.  Of  two  of  these  versions,  the  Rxitisbon 
edition,  and  that  executed  by  M.  Gossner,  a  learned  Romish  priest, 
formerly  of  Munich,  the  author  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  any 
authentic  particulars;  the  third  was  executed  about  the  year  1812, 
bj  the  Rev  Leander  Von  Ess,  professor  of  divinity  m  the  Univer- 
sity of  Marburg,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother.  It  is  made  di- 
rectly {torn  the  Greek,  and  has  been  recommended  by  the  first 
Protestant  clergymen  at  Dresden  and  Zurich,''  as  well  as  by  seve- 
ral authorities  among  the  literati  of  the  Romish  communion,  as 
exhibiting  a  pure  and  correct  version  of  the  sacred  original.' 

There  are  also  two  translations  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  dia- 
lect spoken  by  the  Jews  in  Germany,  called  the  Jewish-German. 
One  was  made  by  Joseph  Josel  Ben  Alexander,  and  was  printed 
by  Joseph  Athias,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1679  :  previously  to  publica- 
tion it  was  revised  by  Rabbi  Meir  Stern,  chief  rabbi  at  tlie  syna- 
gogue at  Amsterdam.  The  other  Jewish-German  translation  was 
executed  by  Rabbi  Jekuthiel  Ben  Isaac  Blitz,  and  was  printed  by 
Uri  Veibsch  Ben  Aaron,  also  at  Amsterdam,  in  1679.  Kortholt 
terms  this  translator  a  blasphemous  impostor,  and  cliarges  him  with 
having  disguised  certain  prophecies  relative  to  the  Messiah,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  Jewish  predilections.  Of  these  two  semi-barba- 
rous, unfaithful,  and  now  almost  universally  neglected  translations, 
which  can  be  of  no  use  whatever  in  Scripture  criticism,  Carpzov 
has  given  an  account,  with  specimens.^  And  as  the  German  Jews 
are  at  tliis  time  said  to  be  animated  by  a  spirit  of  candid  inquiry,  a 
Jewish-German  translation  of  the  New  Testament  has  lately  been 
printed  lor  their  benefit,  at  the  expense  of  the  London  Society  for 
promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews. 

2.  French  Versions. 
The  earliest  attempt  towards  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
French  was  made  by  Jean  de  Vignay  or  de  Vignes,  who  translated 
the  epistles  and  gospels  contained  in  the  Romish  missal,  at  the 
request  of  Jane  of  Burgundy,  queen  of  Philip  king  of  France,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century .^  Later  in  the  same  centurj', 
Raoul  de  Presles,  or  Praelles,  at  the  command  of  Charles  V.  king 
of  France,  translated  the  Bible  into  French  as  far  as  the  Psalms 
or  Proverbs.'"  A  very  fine  manuscript  of  his  version  is  preserved 
among  the  Lswisdowne  MSS.,  No.  1175.,  in  the  Briii.sh  Museum." 
In  1512,  James  it  F^tre,  of  Estaples  (better  known  by  the  name  of 
Jacobus  Faber,  Stapulensis),  published  a  translation  of  St.  Paul's 
epistles,  with  critical  notes  and  a  commentary,  in  which  he  freely 
censures  the  Vulgate ;  and  in  1523  he  published  at  Paris,  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  This  was  followed 
by  detached  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  an  edition  of  the 
entire  French  Bible,  translated  by  himself  It  was  printed  at 
Antwerp,  by  Martin  I'Empereur,  in  1530  (again  in  1534  and  1541), 
and  was  revised  by  the  divines  of  Lou  vain,  whose  edition  appeared 
in  1550,  and  has  since  been  repeatedly  printed.  The  translation 
of  Le  Fevre  is  said  to  be  the  basis  of  all  the  subsequent  French 
Bibles,  whether  executed  by  Roman  Catholics  or  Protestants.  The 
first  Protestant  French  Bible  was  published  by  Robert  Peter  Olive- 
tan,  with  the  assistance  of  his  relative,  the  illustrious  reformer, 
John  Calvin,  who  corrected  the  Antwerp  edition  wherever  it  dif- 
fered from  the  Hebrew.  It  was  printed  at  Neufchatel,  in  1535,  in 
folio  ;  and  at  Geneva  in  1540,  in  large  quarto,  with  additional  cor- 
rections by  Calvin.  Both  these  editions  are  of  extreme  rarity 
Another  edition  appeared  at  the  same  place  in  1588,  revised  hy 
the  college  of  pastors  and  professors  of  the  Reformed  Church  at 
Geneva  (Beza,  Genlart,  Jaquemot,  Bertram,  and  others),  who  so 
greatly  improved  Olivetan's  Bible,  both  in  correctness  and  diction, 
that  it  henceforth  obtained  the  name  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  by 
which  it  is  now  generally  known.  It  has  gone  through  very  nu- 
merous editions,  the  latest  of  which  is  that  of  Geneva,  1805,  in 
folio,  and  also  in  three  volumes,  8vo.  revised  by  the  college  of  pas- 
tors at  Geneva.  This  is  confessedly  the  most  elegant  French  ver- 
sion extant ;  but  many  Protestants  have  wished  that  it  were  a  lit- 
tle more  literal,  and  they  continue  to  prefer  David  Martin's  revi- 
sion of  the  Genevan  version  of  the  French  Bible  (of  which  the 
New  Testament  was  printed  in  1696,  at  Utrecht,  in  4to.,  and  the 
entire  Bible  at  Amsterdam,  in  1707,  in  two  folio  volumes),  or  the 
revision  of  Jean-Frederic  Ostervald ;  the  best  edition  of  which  is 
said  to  be  that  printed  at  Neufchatel,  in  1772,  in  folio,  with  his 
arguments  and  reflections  on  the  different  books  and  chapters  of 
the  Bible.  Ostervald's  revised  text  (frequently  but  erroneously 
termed  a  version)  has  been  several  times  printed.  Anothei 
French  Protestant  version  (made  from  the  Italian  translation  of 
Diodati)  was  published  in  1562,  which  for  a  short  time  was  held 

6  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Reinhart,  first  chaplain  to  the  court  of  Saxony,  an'J 
the  venerable  superior  of  the  Zurich  clergy,  Antistes  Hess. 

'  Owen'.s  History  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  vcl.  il.  ji.  239 

8  Carpzovii  Critica  Vcteris  Testainenti,  pp.  757—786. 

»  Guiars  de  Moulins,  canon  of  St.  Pierre  d'Aire,  in  the  dincrse  nf  Tou 
raine,  is  commonly  but  erroneously  considered  as  the  first  French  trans 
lator  of  the  Bible.  Between  the  years  1291  and  1294  he  transhilcd  the  His 
toria  Scholastica  of  Peter  Comestor;  apopular  abstract  of  sacred  history, 
which  has  been  confounded  with  the  Scriptures.  (Townley's  Illnstrationa 
of  Biblical  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  391,  392.)  Several  copies  ol  this  translation 
are  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris;  and  an  edition  of  it  was  printed  by  order 
of  Charles  Vlll.,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  at  Paris,  in  1187. 

«»  Townley's  Illustrations,  vol.  ii.  pp.  8— U. 

«>  See  a  description  of  this  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheca  L.fi.'sdowniRna,  pp.  284| 
285. 
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Hi  eslimaliori  by  the  Calvinists.  The  French  translation  of  Sebas- 
tian Casialio,  who  was  but  indifferently  skilled  in  that  lanj^uage, 
appeared  at  Basil  in  1C55 ;  being  accommodated  lo  his  Latin  ver- 
sion above  noticed,  it  was  liable  to  the  same  objections,  and  was 
never  held  in  any  esteem.  The  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  by 
Charles  le  Cene,  who  quitted  France  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  was  published  in  n  folio  volume  in  1711,  ihirly-eight 
vears  after  his  death,  by  his  son,  a  bookseller  at  Anistcrdani.  The 
j^lates  of  Groningen  jjrohibiled  the  circiilaiioti  of  this  version  in 
their  province,  on  account  of  its  Socinian  tendency.  A  French 
ranshition  of  tlio  New  Tcstameni,  by  the  celebrated  critic  Le 
Jlerc,  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  two  volumes  4lo. :  it  is  said  to 
be  tainted  with  Socinian  principles,  and  has  never  been  much 
read.  But  the  French  Frotestiuit  version  of  the  Now  Testament, 
executed  by  MM.  Bcausobre  and  L'i'^nfant  (Amsterdam,  17J8,  in 
two  volumes,  4to.),  is  hiijhly  and  deservedly  esteemed  (or  its  ( lose- 
ness.  An  Knglish  translation  of  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  made  from 
this  version,  was  published  at  Cambridge  in  1779,  in  8vo.,  to  which 
was  prefixed  a  translation  of  the  excellent  introduction  which  ac- 
companied the  French  edition.  This  volume  has  been  several 
limes  printed. 

A  reformation  of  the  Geneva  Bible  was  undertaken  by  Renat 
Benoist  (Renatus  Bcnedictus),  professor  of  divinity  in  the  college 
of  Navarre.  It  was  published  with  notes  in  l.OGG  ;  but  being  con- 
demned by  a  brief  of  pope  Gregory  Xlll.  in  1575,  a  new  edition 
ivos  undertaken  by  the  divines  of  Louvain,  who  freed  it  from  the 
•orrections  of  the  reformed,  and  made  it  altogether  conlbrinablo  to 
.he  Latin.  This  edition  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1575,  and  at 
various  places  since.  In  1820  a  version  of  St.  John's  gospel,  in  the 
Jiatect  spoken  at  Toulouse  and  in  its  vicinity,  wa.s  printed  at  Tou- 
louse' There  are  several  other  French  translations  by  private  in- 
dividuals, as,  1.  The  entire  Bible,  translated  from  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate by  Jacques  Corbin,  an  advocate  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  |>ublished  in  1G43,  with  the  approbation  ol  the  liiculty  of  the- 
ology of  Poitiers  :  at  present  it  is  but  little  esteemed  in  France; — 
2.  The  New  Testament,  from  the  Vulgate,  by  Michael  do  Ma- 
roUes,  published  in  1G49:  it  is  executed  principally  from  Eras- 
mus's Latin  version,  but  in  some  passages  from  the  Vulgate,  and 
has  often  been  reprinted  ; — 3.  Father  Amelotte's  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  from  the  Vulgate  was  published  in  1666,  1667, 
and  ll)t)8,  in  four  volumes,  8vo.,  with  notes.  It  has  been  very  justly 
and  severely  criticised,  for  its  blunders,  by  Father  Simon.  Ilis  prin- 
cipal design  in  publishing  this  version  was  to  supersede  the  French 
Prcjiestant  translation,  and  especially  that  of  the  learned  Port- 
RoyalisLs  (which  was  then  in  the  press),  whose  bitter  enemy  Ame- 
lotie  was ; — 4.  The  version  of  the  New  Testament  by  the  Port- 
Royalists,  wliich  was  depreciated  before  its  jjiiblication  by  liie 
adversaries  of  the  Jansenists,  appeared  in  1667,  in  two  volumes, 
Svo.  It  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  by  the  Elzevirs,  for  Gaspard 
Migeot,  a  bookseller  of  Mons  (whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
Testament  of  Mons),  with  the  approbation  of  the  archbishop  of 
Cambray,  and  the  bishop  of  Namur,  and  with  the  privilege  of  the 
king  of  Spain;  but  it  was  condemned  by  the  popes  Clement  IX. 
and  Innocent  XI.  This  version  (which  is  from  the  Vulgate)  was 
begun  by  Antoine  le  Maitre,  after  whose  death  it  was  finished  by 
his  brother  Isaac  Louis  le  Maitre  de  Sacy,  with"  the  assistance  of 
the  celebrated  Port-Royalists,  Arnaud,  Nicole,  Claude  Sainte  Mar- 
the.  ami  Pierre-Thomas  du  Fosse.  This  version  was  greatly  es- 
teemed, especially  by  the  Jansenists ; — 5.  The  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  by  Antoine  Godeau,  bishop  of  Grasse,  appeared  at  Paris 
in  1668,  in  two  volumes,  8vo. :  it  is  made  from  the  Vulgate,  and 
holds  a  middle  way  between  a  literal  version  and  a  paraphrase; — 
6.  The  New  Testament,  by  Father  Quesnel,  is  made  more  con- 
formable to  the  Vulgate  than  llie  translation  published  at  Mons 
(No.  4.),  which  he  took  for  his  basis  :  it  is  accompanied  with  moral 
reflections,  which  are  justly  admired  for  their  piety,  and  were  com- 
mended by  pope  Clement  XL,  who  afterwards,  in  1713,  condemned 
his  version  by  the  celebrated  bull  beginning  with  the  words  "  Uiii- 
genitus  Dei  Filiiis,"  together  with  one  liiindrcd  and  one  proposi- 
tions extracted  from  it,  and  every  thing  that  either  had  been  written 
or  should  be  written  in  defence  of  it !  The  tiret  part  of  Quesnel's 
Version  and  Reflections  was  published  in  1671,  and  the  work  was 
completed  in  the  course  of  the  ibllowing  nine  years.  F.ditions  of 
the  whole  work  were  printed  at  Brussels  in  1693  and  1694,  in  4 
vols.  8vo.,  at  Trevoux  in  1698,  and  at  Paris  in  1699.  This  edition 
is  said  to  be  more  ample  than  the  preceding,  and  has  often  been 
reprinted,  both  in  8vo.  and  12mo.  Quesnel's  Reflections  were 
translated  into  Engli.sh,  and  published  in  lour  volumes,  8vo.,  at  Lon- 
don, in  1719-1725; — 7.  A  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  pub- 
lished by  the  Jesuits  at  Bordeaux  m  1686,  with  the  approbation 
and  permission  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  place.^  Of 
the  wilful  alterations  and  falsifications  introduced  into  this  version, 
in  order  to  support  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  the  Romish  church,  an 
account  was  published  by  bishop  Kidder  in  1690.  It  is  supposed 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  tlvis  version  was  bought  up  and  destroyed, 
ns  very  few  copies  are  known  to  be  in  existence  ;3 — 8,  9.  Between 

'  I.e  Si'Ht  Ebangcly  dc  Nostro  Sei?neur  Jesus  Christ  BtlouB  £k:nt  Jan, 
iradiiit  tn  Lengo  Toulouzenzo.     A  Toulopso,  18\J>,  12mo. 

'  I.e  Nouveau  Testament  ile  notie  Sfr,ineur  J.  t;.,  tiv.iluit  de  I.aiin  en 
Francois  par  les  Tfi6oloRiens  de  Louvaiii ;  iinprinii-  a  llordpaux,  chez 
Jarqii.  s  Monsiron-Millanges,  luiprlnieurdu  Iloi  etdu  Coll.ge,  1686.  Avec 
approbation  et  permission. 

•  Two  copies  are  at  Oxford,  one  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  another  in 
tnat  of  Christ  Church  College ;  two  others  are  in  Dublin,  in  the  University 
yibrary,  and  in  the  Library  founded  by  Archbishop  Marsh;  and  a  Mh  is 
in  the  possession  of  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex.    (Dr.  Cotton's 


1697  and  1703,  the  Jesuits,  Bouhoui-s,  Michael  Tellici  and  Pierre 
Bernipr,  published  another  translation  of  the  New  Test  Miient;  but 
this,  as  well  as  the  version  of  Charles  Iluie,  also  from  1  ^e  Vulgat 
(Paris,  1702,  in  lour  volumes,  12mo.),  are  now  nearly  fi  c;-otten ; — 
10.  The  French  version  of  the  ingenious  critic,  t'ather  fenit-in,  pub- 
lished with  notes  in  1702,  was  translated  into  English  by  M  Web- 
ster, in  two  volumes,  4to.,  1730.  This  version  was  condciBn«d  by 
an  ordiiiani-e  of  the  cardinal  de  Noailles,  archbishop  of  Pari*  and 
also  by  two  "  Instructions,"  issued  by  the  celebrated  Bossuet,  bi»«*»op 
of  Mcaiix.'  Various  |M)rtions  of  the  Bible  have  been  traiislatcQ 
into  French  by  other  writers,  who  are  not  of  sufHcicnt  note  to  re 
quire  a  distinct  mention. 

^  Belffian  Versions. 
A  Flemish  translation  of  the  Scriptures  was  made  from  the  Vul 
gale  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  printed  at  Cologne  in  1475,  at 
Delft  in  1477,  and  at  other  places.  For  a  long  time  the  Protestants 
in  the  \m\\  Countries  had  only  the  Dutch  translation,  made  from  Lu- 
ther's (Jermaii  version  in  1560,  which  has  already  been  noticed  in 
page  44  ;  but  in  1618,  in  conse{|uencc  of  an  order  issued  by  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  a  new  translation  was  undertaken  from  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek.  The  translators  of  the  Old  Testament  were  John  Bo- 
gerrnaiin,  VViUiain  Baudart,  and  Gerson  Bucer;  the  New  Testament 
and  apocryphal  books  were  assigned  to  James  Roland,  Anthony 
Valiciis,  and  Feslus  llommius.  Their  portions,  when  finished,  were 
submitted  to  the  careful  revision  of  others.  This  Dutch  version 
was  first  printed  in  1637,  and  is  highly  valued  for  its  fidelity;  tho 
Reinonslraiils,  however,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  New  Testament, 
translated  it  anew  from  the  Greek;  and  their  version  was  printed 
at  .\nisterdam  in  1680. 

4.  Italian  Versions. 

Four  versions  of  the  Bible  are  extant  in  the  Italian  language 
The  earliest  is  that  of  Nicolao  Malermi,  who  translated  it  from  ths 
Latin  Vulgate:  it  was  first  published  at  Venice  in  1471,  in  folio 
The  second  is  that  of  Antonio  Briiccioli,  also  printed  at  Venice  in 
1532:  he  professes  to  have  made  his  version  from  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek;  but  Walchius  says,  that  he  chiefly  followed  the  Latin 
translation  of  Sanctes  Pagrunus.  A  revised  edition  of  Bruccioli's 
Italian  Bible,  rendered  conformable  to  the  Vulgate  by  Sanctes 
Marinocbiniis,  was  printed  at  Venice  in  15.38.  An  Italian  version 
has,  moreover,  been  said  to  have  been  published  under  the  auspices 
of  pope  Sixtus  V. ;  but  its  existence  is  very  doubtful.  A  Protestant 
Italian  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  published  at  Geneva  in 
1561,  and  of  the  entire  Bible  in  1562,  which  is  usually  considered 
as  a  revision  of  Bruccioli's,  but  Walchius  asserts  that  it  is  altogether 
a  new  translation.  It  has,  however,  long  been  superseded  by  the 
elegant  and  faithful  version  of  Giovanni  Diodati,  published  in  1607. 
The  latest  Italian  version  is  that  executed,  in  coii((>rmity  with  the 
Vulgate,  by  Antonio  Martini,  archbishop  of  Florence,  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century:  it  received  the  sanction  of  tho 
late  pope  Pius  VI.  The  New  Testament  was  published  at  Turin 
in  1769,  and  the  Old  Testament  in  1779:  both  were  accompanied 
with  explanatory  notes  professedly  taken  from  the  fathers.  Martini's 
translation  has  been  repeatedly  printed  :  the  edition  of  Livomo 
(Leghorn),  1818, and  that  of  Italia,  1817.  with  the  stereotype  New 
Testament  executed  by  T.  Rutt,  Shacklcwell  (near  London),  1815^ 
were  put  into  the  Index  or  Catalogue  of  Books,  prohibited  to  ba 
sold,  by  a  decree  dated  January  13th,  1820.* 

5.   Spanish  Versions. 
The  earliest  edition  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Spanish  language 
was   executed   from    the   Vulgate,   and    printed   at   Valencia   in 

Memoir  of  a  French  Translation  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  9.)  The  lats 
Rev.  ])r.  Grier,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Answer  to  Ward's  Errata  of  tha 
Protest;uu  Bible"  (London,  1S12,  -Ito.),  has  given  many  specimens  of  th« 
falsifications,  forgeries,  and  additions  made  by  the  Jesuits  to  ihe  text  of 
the  Bordeaux  F"reiich  version  of  the  New  Tesiaincnt.  Two  or  three  pa» 
sages  are  subjoined  as  examples  of  Ihe  corruptions  thus  wilfully  made  ii 
this  version : — 

Acts  xiii.  2.  Or  comme  ils  ofTVoient  au  Seigneur  le  sacrifice  de  la  mcsse. 
— Now  as  they  offered  unto  the  Lord  the  sacrifice  oj the  mass,  <tc. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  notorious  falsificalions  to  be  found  in  Ihe  Frenck 
translation  ;  it  was  designedly  made  to  support  ihe  unscriplural  doctrine  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  By  it  the  translators  departed  from  the  Lati> 
Vulgate,  as  well  as  from  the  English  Protestant  version.  This  is  ihe  very 
passage  respecting  which  Monsieur  Veron,  when  asked  why  he  wrested  it 
from  its  natural  meaning,  replied,  "Because  he  had  often  been  asked  by 
Calvinists  what  scripture  alTirmed  that  the  apostles  said  mass."  (Simon's 
Crit.  Hist,  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  357.) 

1  Tim.  iv.  L  Or  I'Esprit  dit  claireinenl,  qu'en  demiers  temps  quel«,ue9 
uns  se  s<  pareront  de  la  foy  liomaine. — Now  the  Spirit  says,  that  in  ihs 
latter  times  some  shall  depart  from  the  Roman  faith. 

Here  the  Bordeaux  translators  have  been  guilty  of  another  forgery,  foi 
the  purpose  of  representing  the  Romish  church  as  the  only  church. 

2  Cor.  viii.  19.  Et  non  seulement  cela,mais  aussi  il  a  esie  ordonn6  par 
les  iplise.'s  compagnon  dc  notre  pt^lerinage.— And  not  only  that,  but  he  was 
also  appointed  by  the  churches  the  companion  of  our  pilgrimage. 

In  this  passage  Saint  Paul  is  merely  speaking  of  his  having  selected  a 
brother  to  accompany  him  on  his  travels;-  but,  in  the  Bordeaux  version, 
the  apostle's  language  is  altered,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  prac- 
tice of  pilgrima:;e  is  warranted  by  Scripture. 

*  Sclioell,  Histoire  Abrfegte  de'la  Litteralure  Grecquc,  tome  ii.  pp.  13S- 
IfC.    Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary,  art.  Quesnel,  voL  xzv.  pp.  42b 
429. 

>  Townley's  lUustratioos  of  Biblical  Literature,  vol.  iii.  p.  483. 
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1478 ;'  It  is  now  of  very  rare  occurrence.  In  1553,  a  Spanish  version 
of  the  01(1  Testament  was  made  for  the  Jews  by  Edward  Pinel;  it 
was  printed  at  Ferrara.  In  1630,  a  revised  edition  of  it  was  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam,  by  Manasseh  Ben  Israel.  A  much  earlier- 
translation  than  this  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  some  learned 
Jews,  which  has  been  too  hastily  attributed  to  Rabbi  David  Kimchi. 
An  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew  and  in  Jewish  .Si)a- 
nish  was  printed  at  Vienna,  in  the  yaars  1813.  14,  15.  and  16,  in  four 
volumes,  quarto,  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  of  Constantinople,  and  of 
most  of  the  cities  of  Turkey,  who  are  Spanish  Jews.  The  Hebrew 
text  is  printed,  with  vowel  points,  on  one  half  of  the  page,  and 
the  Jewish-Spanish,  with  rabbinical  characters,  on  ihe  other  ;2  and 
a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Jewish-Spanish  dialect 
is  in  progress  at  Coiisiaiiiinoplc,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  H. 
D.  Leeves.  The  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  have  been  com- 
pleted.3  Among  the  Christians,  Cassiodore  de  Reyna  translated  the 
Scriptures  into  Spanish,  from  the  original  languages,  but  availed 
himself  of  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  Latin  versions  of  Pagni- 
nus  and  Leo  Juda  :  it  was  published  at  Basil  in  1509.  A  revised 
edition  of  it  by  Cyprian  de  Valera,  a  Protestant,  who  consulted  later 
versions  and  notes,  especially  the  Genevan  French  Bible,  was  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1602.  A  new  Spanish  version  of  the  entire 
Bible  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  was  published  at  Madrid  in  1793-4, 
by  Don  Philipe  Sciode  San  Miguel  (subsequently  appointed  bishop 
of  Segovia),  in  ten  folio  volumes ;  it  is  adorned  with  three  hundred 
engravings,  copied  from  tliose  of  Marillier  and  Monsiau,  which 
were  executed  for  the  edition  of  Sacy's  French  version  of  the  Bible, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1789  and  the  following  years.  This  editiori  is 
very  rare  and  dear,  even  in  Spain.  Padre  Scio's  Spanish  version 
was  reprinted  at  Madrid  between  the  years  1794  and  1797,  in  nine- 
teen large  8vo.  volumes,  with  plates.  There  are  copies  of  this 
edition  both  with  and  without  the  Latin  text.  The  third  edition  of 
this  version  was  published  at  Madrid  in  1808,  in  Latin  and  Spanish, 
.n  sixteen  volumes,  which  have  the  appearance  of  small  quartos  : 
they  are  very  neatly  executed.  The  Vulgate  text  and  Spanish 
translation  are  printed  in  parallel  columns.  To  each  book  is  pre- 
fixed a  critical  preface ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  page  is  a  copious 
commentary,  drawn  principally  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers. 
In  1824,  another  Spanish  version  of  the  Bible,  from  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate, with  notes,  was  published  by  Don  Felix  Torres  Amat,  in  eight 
volumes,  4to.  Thirty  thousand  copies  are  said  to  have  been  work- 
ed off,  part  of  which  was  destined  for  America.*  In  1832,  a  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Catalonian  dialect,  by  Mr. 
Prat,  a  native  of  the  province  of  Catalonia,  was  completed  and 
printed.  This  dialect  is  spoken  by  about  four  millions  of  persons. 
The  translator  has  completed  (but  not  printed)  a  version  of  the 
Book  of  Psalms.5 


6.  Russian  Versions. 

"  About  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  considerable 
changes  were  introduced  into  the  Russian  language,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  relations  subsisting  between  Russia  and  Poland,  the 
progress  of  the  Poles  in  grammar  and  lexicography,  and  other 
powerfully  operative  causes,  whereby  a  peculiar  Polish  Russian 
dialect  was  formed,  which  continues  to  be  spoken  to  this  day  by  the 
common  people  inhabiting  the  provinces  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  White  Russia."  Into  this  dialect  the  Pentateuch,  and 
other  detached  portions  of  the  Scripture  (which  are  enumerated 
by  Dr.  Henderson,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  account  of  the 
modern  Russian  Bibles),  were  translated  by  Dr.  Francis  Skorina,  a 
physician,  who  published  them  between  the  years  1517  and  1525. 
The  whole  of  the  copies  appear  to  have  been  sent  into  White 
Russia     ihey  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.^ 

"  I'he  next  attempt  that  was  made  to  furnish  the  Russians  with  a 
version  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  was  that  of 
Ernest  Gliick,  dean  of  the  Lutheran  church  of  Livonia,"  who,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  undertook  a  version  of 
the  whole  Sclavonic  (or  ancient  Russian)  Bible  into  the  dialect  at  that 
time  spoken  in  Russia.  It  has  been  erroneously  asserted  that  this 
version  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1698;  but  Dr.  Henderson 
states  that  it  was  destroyed,  with  the  whole  of  Gliick's  library  and 
papers,  at  the  siege  of  Marienburg  in  1702. 

Wlien,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  the  Russian  Bible 
Society,  the  public  attention  was  raised  to  the  importance  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  it  was  found  necessary  to  undertake  a  translation 
into  the  modem  Russ  language.  The  emperor  Alexander  having 
referred  it  to  the  members  of  the  Holy  Synod  at  Moscow,  they  re- 
commended the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Spiritual  Schools  to 


1  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Appendix, 


1  Thomson's  and  Ormc's  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  p.  40.  note. 

»  sixteenth  Report  of  llic  British 
p.  24. 

3  Nineteenth  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  pp.  Iv.  98. 
To  ensure  correctness,  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Leeves  states,  that  the  translator 
and  his  assistant  passed  willi  him  three  or  four  mornings  in  every  week; 
and  that,  with  his  Greek  Testament  and  various  versions  before  liim,  he 
heard  the  whole  read  over,  and  allowed  no  phrase  or  word  to  pass  which 
did  not  convey  the  sense  of  the  sacred  original.    Ihid.  p.  90. 

»  Bibliotheque  de  la  Littcrature  Etrangere  pour  1323,  p.  312.  A  complete 
2opy  of  Amat's  translation  is  in  the  library  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society. 

•  Twenty-seventh  Report,  p.  xliii.    Twenty-ninth  Report,  p.  xlviii. 

•  Dr.  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches,  pp.  ia3— 10,5.  In  pp.  106—110.  he 
has  given  specimen  of  this  version,  with  valuable  philological  observa- 
tioni. 


select  proper  persons  for  the  undertaking.  On  the  completion  ol 
the  four  Gospels,  they  were  examined  by  a  committee  ol  revision, 
who  published  in  1819  two  editions,  consisting  of  15,000  copies  each, 
with  the  Sclavonic  text  in  parallel  columns.  In  1820,  50,ti00  copies 
of  the  Gos|)eIs  and  Acts  were  issued  from  the  pres.s:  the  epistles 
were  added  successively,  as  they  passed  the  committee  of  revision, 
and  in  1823,  the  entire  New  Testament  was  published,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  modern  Russian  language.  In  1822,  a  version  of  the 
Psalms,  from  the  original  Hebrew,  was  published  ;  the  principal 
labour  in  preparing  which  had  fallen  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pavsky,  the 
first  Hebrew  scholar  in  the  empire.  Of  tlie  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  (the  translation  of  which  was  confided  to  the  learned 
members  of  the  Spiritual  Academies  of  Si.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
and  Kief),  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  and  Ec- 
clesiastes,  were  translated  at  the  beginning  of  1822,  and  forwarded 
to  the  committee  of  revision  ;  and  the  archbishop  Philaret  had  com- 
menced the  translation  of  Isaiah.  It  having  been  ascertained  that 
the  first  edition  would  make  several  volumes,  tlie  Committee  of 
the  Russian  Bible  Society  undertook  an  edition  of  10,000  copies  of 
the  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moses,  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth: 
but  "  this  edition,  though  ready  for  publication  at  Midsummer,  1824, 
has  not  yet  made  its  appearance ;  not  having  obtained  the  sanction 
and  blessing  of  the  Holy  Synod.  Nor  is  it  likely  soon  to  see  the 
light,  unless  the  successor  of  Alexander  act  in  the  spirit  by  which 
that  illustrious  monarch  was  guided  when  he  ordered  the  transla- 
tion to  be  made."'  So  far  as  it  has  been  published,  the  Modern 
Russian  version  is  stated  to  have  been  received  with  the  livelies) 
gratitude  both  by  clergy  and  laity. 


7.  Croat  Version 
The  New  Testament  in  the  language  of  Croatia  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Tubingen  in  1551.  It  was  translated  by  the  pastor  Truber, 
and  was  reprinted  with  some  corrections  by  the  translator,  at  the 
same  place,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  in  1581-2.  These  editions  are 
of  extreme  rarity.  The  first  edition  of  the  entire  Croat  Bible  ap- 
peared at  Wittemburg  in  1584.  The  New  Testament  is  the  version 
of  Truber.  The  Pentateuch,  Proverbs,  and  book  of  Ecclesiasticus 
were  translated  by  the  editor,  George  Dalmatinus.  who  also  wrote 
the  preface.^ 


8.  Basque  Version. 
The  New  Testament,  in  the  Basque  dialect,  was  first  printed  ai 
Rochelle  in  1571,  with  a  dedication  in  French  to  Joan  d'Albert, 
queen  of  Navarre,  by  John  de  Licarrague  de  Briscous.  It  is  furnish- 
ed with  parallel  passages  in  the  margin,  and  at  the  end  are  sum- 
maries of  contents,  indexes,  &c.9  In  1826,  a  new  edition  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  this  dialect  was  printed  at  Bayonne,  from 
a  copy  (perhaps  unique;  that  was  discovered  in  the  University 
Library  at  Oxford  :"*  and  in  1829  the  entire  New  Testament  was 
printed  at  Paris,  besides  one  thousand  extra  copies  of  the  four 
Gospels." 


9.  Hungarian  Version. 
The  Hungarian  Protestant  version  was  executed  by  Caspar 
Caroli,  who  availed  himself  of  the  previous  labours  of  Vatablus, 
Pagninus,  Munsler,  Tremellius,  and  of  the  Vulgate.  It  was  first 
published  in  1589,  at  Wysolyn;  and  subsequently  at  Hanau,  in 
1608;  at  Oppenheim,  in  1612;  at  Amsterdam,  in  1645,  1684,  and 
1685,  and  at  other  places.  Of  the  edition  printed  in  Holland,  in 
1717,  three  thousand  copies  are  said  to  have  been  intercepted  by 
the  Jesuits,  into  whose  custody  they  were  committed,  to  prevent 
any  use  from  being  made  of  them.  There  is  also  a  Popish  version, 
made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  by  George  Kaldi,  and  printed  at 
Cologne  and  Vienna. 

10.  Polish  Version. 
Three  versions  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  published  in  the 
Polish  language.  The  first  was  undertaken  for  the  use  of  the 
Romanists,  and  was  published  at  Cracow  in  1561 ;  reprinted  at  the 
same  place  in  1577,  1599,  and  1619,  and  at  other  places.  The 
second  was  made  by  the  Socinians,  under  the  patronage  and  at  the 
expense  of  prince  Nicholas  Radzivil ;  it  was  published  at  Pinczow 
in  Lithuania,  in  1563,  and  is  one  of  the  rarest  books  ever  printed.'^ 
This  translation  was  reprinted  at  Zaslau,  in  Lithuania,  in  1572. 
The  third  Polish  version  was  made  by  the  Reformed,  or  Calvinists 
in  1596.  A  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Judiso 
Polish  dialect  (which  is  spoken  by  the  Jews,  who  are  very  nume 
rous  in  Poland)  has  been  made  by  the  Rev.  N.  Solomon,  at  the 
expense  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  London  Society  for  pro 

1  Dr.  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches,  pp.  115,116.  125— 1-37.  In  pp. 
119—121.  126.  128—130.,  Dr.  H.  has  given  specimens  of  the  Modern  Russian 
Version,  with  philological  remarks. 

«  Adler'sBibliolhecaBiblica,  part  iv.  pp.  131,  132. 

»  Iljid.  p.  151. 

«»  Archives  du  Cliristianismc  pour  1826,  p.  4/. 

"  Twenty-fifili  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  p.  xxvn.  Twenty-sixth  R« 
port,  p.  xxi.x.  e  T.    ,  c 

««  A  copy  of  this  translation  is  in  the  library  of  Earl  Spencer,  and  \% 
described  by  Dr.  Dibdin,  Bib.  Spenc.  vol.  i.  pp.  85—89. 
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moting  Cliristianity  among  the  Jews;  it  waa  printed  in  1821.'  A 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  language  of  Samogitia, 
a  provinc(!  of  Poland,  was  printed  in  1820,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Russian  Bible  Society. 

11.  Bohemian  Version. 
The  first  Bf)hemian  translation  was  made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
and  was  published  at  Prague  in  1488.  The  other,  lor  the  use  of 
the  Proteslanis  in  Bohemia,  was  made  from  the  sacred  originals  by 
Albert  Nicolai,  John  Cnpito,  Isaiah  Coepolla,  and  other  learned 
reformers,  at  the  expense  of  the  baron  John  Zcrolimiis.  It  was 
published  between  the  years  1579  and  15'J3,  in  sixquarlo  volumes, 
without  any  indication  of  the  place  where  they  were  printed, 
'vhich  is  supposed  to  have  been  Kraiitz. 

12.  Jioma'ic,  or  JModerti  Greek  Version. 
The  Romaic  is  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Greek,  so  great,  in- 
deed, tliat,  compared  with  the  latter,  it  may  be  pronounced  a  new 
language :  it  is  at  present  in  general  use,  both  for  writing  and  con- 
versation, the  ancient  Greek  being  used  solely  for  ecclesiastical 
iifliiirs.  Into  this  language  the  New  Testament  was  translated  by 
Maximus  Calliergi,  and  was  printed  at  Geneva  in  1038,  in  one 
large  quarto  volume,  in  two  columns,  one  containing  the  ancient, 
and  the  other  the  modern  Greek.  It  was  published  at  the  expciise 
of  the  then  United  Provinces,  upon  the  solicitation  of  Cornelius 
Ilaga,  their  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  The  Greeks,  however, 
did  not  receive  it  with  much  favour.  Tliis  translation  was  reprinted 
at  London  in  1703,  in  one  volume,  12mo.,  by  Seraphin,  a  monk  of 
Milylcne;  who  prelixed  to  it  a  preface,  which  gave  oHence  to  the 
Greek  bishops,  jwrticularly  to  the  ]>atriarch  of  Constantinople.  By 
his  order  it  was  committed  to  the  flames.  The  edition  of  1703 
(which,  in  consequence  of  this  suppression,  has  become  extremely 
rare)  was  reprinted  in  1705;  and  in  that  edition  the  objectionable 
passages  in  Seraphin's  preface  were  omitted.  A  more  correct  edi- 
tion of  it  was  printed  at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  in  1710,  in  one  volume, 
I2mo.,  under  the  patronage  and  at  the  eip^nse  of  Sophia  Louisa, 
Queen  of  Prussia.^  From  this  last  edition  was  printed  the  im- 
pression executed  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  in  one  thick  volume,  12rao.  (Chelsea,  1810),  the  ancient  and 
modern  Greek  being  in  parallel  columns.  To  this  edition  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  gave  his  unqualified  approbation.'' 
With  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  though  the  book  of  Psalms  was 
translated  into  Romaic,  and  printed  at  Venice  in  1543,  and  the 
Pentateuch  (by  the  Jews  at  Constantinople)  in  1547,  yet  no  entire 
version  of  the  Scriptures  was  extant  in  modem  Greek,  until  the 
archimandrite  Ililarion  (whom  the  general  suffrage  of  the  learned 
Greeks  concurs  in  representing  as  best  qualified  for  the  task)  un- 
dertook first  to  prepare  a  new  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  was  printed  in  1830,  and  afterwards  of  the  Old  Testament, 
from  the  ancient  into  the  modem  Greek;''  the  Pentateuch  was 
printed  in  1832,  and  the  Book  of  Psalms  in  1831.* 

13.  Wallachian  Version. 
'■  Previous  to  the  year  1648,  no  part  of  the  Scriptures  existed  in 
the  Wallichian  language,  the  Greek  or  Sclavonic  being  used  in 
tlie  church  service,  and  the  only  Bibles  in  use  were  in  those  lan- 
guages; but  in  that  year  the  New  Testament  was  printed  at  Bel- 
grade." Of  the  Bible  four  editions  have  been  printed  ;  at  Bukharest, 
in  1668  and  1714;  at  Blaje,  in  Transylvania,  in  1795;  and  at  St. 
Petersburg,  in  1819.  "  The  translation  was  made  by  the  Metropo- 
litan Theodosius,  by  order  of  Jo.  Scherban  Woivoda,  a  prince  of 
VVallachia.  An  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  also  printed  at 
St.  Petersburg,  in  1817.  The  number  of  those  by  whom  this  lan- 
guage is  spoken  is  estimated  at  nearly  two  millions."^ 

14,  15.  Bulgarian  and  Serbian  Versions. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  translated  and  printed  in  the 
Bulgarian  language,  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1823;  but  doubts  being 
entertained  of  the  competency  of  the  translator,  its  further  progress 
was  discontinued.  The  Serbian  Version  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  was  executed  some  years  suice,  being  deemed  unfit  for  the 
press,  the  Russian  Bible  Society  engaged  a  native  Serbian  to  un- 
dertake a  new  translation,  the  printing  of  which  was  completed  in 
1825;  but,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  the  Society's  operations,  the 
distribution  of  the  copies  has  hitherto  been  retarded." 

16.  Romanese  Version$. 

The  Romanese  language  is  divided  into  two  dialects,  the  Chur- 
todscke  and  Ladiniche.    The  former  is  spoken  by  the  inhabitants 

'  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  London  Society  for  promoting  Christianity 
aoiong  the  .lews,  p.  8. 
«  Butler's  Horae  BIblIca?,  vol.  i.  pp.  177—179. 

•  Owen's  History  of  the  British  and  Foreiim  Bible  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  358. 
note. 

•  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Appendix, 
,  p.  19,  20.    Seventeenth  Report,  p.  liv.    Twenty-third  Repon,  p.  xxix. 

•  Twenty-fifth  Report,  p.  1.  Twenty. seventh  Report,  p.  xlii.  Twenty- 
«lk!bth  Report,  p.  1.    Twenty-ninth  Report,  p.  Jtlix. 

•  Dr.  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches,  pp.  249,  250. 
'  Ibid.  pp.  262,  263. 
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of  the  Lngadine  (one  of  the  loftiest  valleys  in  Switzerland,  border 
ing  on  the  Tyrol);  the  latter,  by  the  Ladins,  who  reside  on  the 
confines  of  Italy.  The  Scriptures  were  tran-slated  into  the  Chur 
welsche  dialect,  and  published  in  1657,  at  Schuol,  a  town  of  the 
Lower  Engadine,  and  into  the  Ladiniche  at  Coire,  in  1719.  Kdition« 
of  both  these  versions  have  been  printed  by  the  Bible  Society  at 
Basle,  aided  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  London. 


17.   Turkish  Versions. 

In  1666,  the  New  Testament  was  printed  in  Turkish,  at  Oxford 
it  was  translated  by  Dr.  Lazarus  Seaman,  and  was  published  at  iho 
joint  expense  of  the  Hon.  R<jbert  Boyle,  and  of  the  Levuiit  or 
Turkey  Company  of  London,  for  the  benefit  of  the  (Jhristians  in 
Turkey,  by  whom  it  was  very  gratefully  received.  In  the  same 
year  a  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  into  the  Turkish  language 
was  completed  by  Albertus  Boboosky,  better  known  by  his  Turkish 
name  of  Hali  Bey,  first  dragoman  or  interpreter  to  the  Porte.*  He 
undertook  this  arduous  work  at  the  request  of  the  celebrated  Levin 
VVamer,  at  that  time  ambassador  from  Holland,  and  his  lraii.><lation 
was  sent  to  Levil'-n,  corrected  and  ready  for  the  press.  Hero  it  lay 
until  1814,  wlicii  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pinkertoii,  having  a.«corlaincd  its 
value,  recommended  it  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
The  curators  of  the  university  of  Lcydnn  having  confided  the 
manuscript  to  his  excellency  Baron  von  Diez,  at  that  time  coun- 
sellor of  legnlioii  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  this  distinguished  scholar 
devoted  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  to  il.s  revision,  and  to  super- 
intending the  printing  of  it.  On  his  decc.iso,  in  1817,  the  editing 
of  this  version  was  undertaken  by  M.  Kiffii-r,  pnifcssor  of  the  ori- 
ental languages  at  Paris ;  and  in  1820,  the  .New  Testament  was 
finished.9  The  printing  of  the  entire  Turkish  Bible  was  completed 
in  1828,"'  and  its  accuracy  has  been  attested  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hen- 
derson, who  had  (not  without  reason)  objected  to  some  pas-sages  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  Turkish  New  Testament. 

The  five  books  of  Moses,  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament, were  translated  into  what  is  called  the  vlain  Turkish  dia- 
lect, and  published  at  Astrachan,  in  1825.  This  version  was 
executed  by  the  Rev.  John  Dickson,  missionary  from  the  Scottish 
Missionary  Society,  at  Astrachan;  who,  in  executing  it,  derived 
essential  assistance  from  the  preceding  version  of  Hali  Bey."  A 
copy  of  this  plain  Turkish  version  is  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum. 


18.  Portuguese  Versions. 
In  1681,  the  New  Testament  was  printed  in  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage at  AmsiPidam;  and  some  portions  were  printed  in  the  former 
part  of  the  last  century  by  the  missionaries  at  Tranquebar.  A 
Portuguese  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  executed  by  Joao  Fer 
reira  d'Almeida.  and  Jacob  op  den  Akker,  was  published  at  Batavia, 
in  1748^53,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  These  were  Protestant  versions. 
In  1781,  Antonio  Pereira  published  a  Portuguese  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  at  Lisbon;  and  in  1783,  the  entire  Bible.  This 
translation  is  made  from  the  Vulgate  Latin  version,  and  in  all  doc- 
trinal points  is  in  unison  with  the  church  of  Rome. 


i9.  Albanian  Version. 

Tif,  t;ut»-t(,  Tfiiiui  k:u  AA/3*vi«x.  [The  New  Testament  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  in  two  languages,  that  is,  Greek 
and  Albanian.]     Corfu,  1827,  8vo. 

The  Albanians  are  a  hardy  people,  inhabiting  the  countries  an- 
ciently known  by  the  names  of  Illyricum  and  Epirus;  numerous 
tribes'of  them  are  also  spread  over  Macedonia  and  the  Morea  or 
Peloponnesus.  A  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  their  lan- 
guage was  finished  in  the  yc^r  1820  by  Dr.  Evangelos  Meiicos, 
under  the  patronage  and  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  The  Albanian  dialect  had  never  been  brought  to  a 
standard,  until  the  committee  of  the  Ionian  Bible  Society  accom 
plished  it,  and  printed  the  New  Testament  under  the  direction  of 
Gregory,  archbishop  of  Eubcea,  in  1827,  in  parallel  columns,  on* 

«  Owen's  History  of  the  Bible  Society,  vol.  iii.  pp.  13,  14.  257.  500.  Six- 
teenth Report  of  ihe  Society,  Appendix,  p.  17.  Albertus  Boboosky  waa 
born  in  Poland  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  While  a  youth 
he  was  stolen  by  the  Tartars,  and  sold  to  the  Turks  in  Constantinople.  By 
them  he  was  educated  in  tlie  Mohammedan  faith,  and  when  he  grew  uj 
became  first  dragoman  or  translator  to  Mahomet  or  Mohammed  IV'.  Hif 
Turkish  name  was  Hali  Bey.  He  understood  seventeen  languasies,  and  is 
said  to  have  spoken  Frencli,  German,  and  English  with  the  fluency  of 
native.  To  the  English  language  he  was  greatly  attached;  and  at  the  re 
quest  of  Mr.  Boyle  translated  the  catechism  of  the  Church  of  England  intc 
Turkish.  He  also  composed  several  works  himself,  several  of  which  have 
been  published:  but  his  great  work  was  the  Translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
above  noticed.  Boboosky  also  •wrote  a  grainiiiar  and  dictionary  of  the 
Turkish  language.  But  it  is  not  known  what  has  become  of  them,  and  of 
Ihe  church  catechism.  This  wonderful  man  intended  to  have  returaec 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Christian  Church ;  but  died,  before  he  accompbshes 
his  design.     Owen's  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  14.  note.  .  .  „ 

»  See  the  Collection  of  Documents  relative  to  the  Turkish  Version,  vi 
the  twentieth  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Appendl* 
pp.  m-155. 

••  Twenty-fourth  Report,  p.  xxix.  and  Appendix,  p.  161. 

>>  New  Baptist  Miscellany,  vol.  ii.  p-  382. 
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MODERN  VERSIONS  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


[Part  I.  Chai-.  1 


contairiiiig  the  Greek  text,  the  other  the  Albanian  version, 
alphabet  of  the  Albanian  characters  faces  the  title-page.' 


An 


20.  Maltese  Version. 
The  Maltese  may  aliflost  be  considered  as  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic 
language.  Into  this  dialect  the  ISevv  Testament  was  a  few  years 
since  translated  by  signor  Giuseppe  Cannolo,  a  native  of  the  island 
of  Malta,  under  the  direction  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Rev. 
William  Jovvett,  M.A.,  at  that  time  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  in  progress.  As  very  few  books  have  appeared  in  Maltese, 
the  Gospel  of  John  has  been  printed  in  this  country,  in  Maltese  and 
English,  in  parallel  cohimns;  and  copies  have  been  sent  to  Malta 
for  distribution  chiefly  among  persons  capable  of  forming  a  judg- 
ment of  the  Maltese,  m  order  to  render  the  translation  as  perfect  as 
practicable,  before  the  entire  New  Testament  shall  be  put  to  press. 
The  importance  of  this  undertaking  will  be  felt,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  the  crowded  population  of  the  islands  of  Malta  and 
Gozo  never  yet  possessed  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue.  The 
value  of  this  translation  is  further  enhanced,  by  the  circumstance 
that  it  may  serve  as  a  step  to  Europeans  who  are  desirous  to  learn 
the  Arabic  language.^ 


§  4.  Versions  in  the  Languages  of  Asia. 
[i.]  Hebrew  Version. 
The  New  Testament  was  first  translated  into  Hebrew  by  the 
learned  Elias  Hutter,  who  publisned  it  in  his  Polyglott  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  in  twelve  languages,  viz.  Greek,  Syriac,  He- 
brew, Latin,  German,  Bohemian,  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  English, 
Danish,  and  Polish,  at  Nuremberg,  in  1599 — 1600,  in  two  volumes, 
4to.  In  his  preface  he  states,  that  when  meditating  that  work,  he 
Eoui'ht  in  vain  for  a  Hebrew  version  of  the  New  Testament.  No 
alternative  therefore  was  left  to  him,  but  to  attempt  it  himself 
Accordingly,  laying  aside  every  other  undertaking,  he  translated, 
corrected,  and  finished  it  in  the  space  of  one  year.  For  a  first 
translation,  especially  when  we  consider  the  shortness  of  the  time  in 
which  it  was  accomplished,  it  is  truly  a  wonderful  performance. 
From  Hutter's  Polyglott  the  Hebrew  text  was  detached,  and  printed 
separately,  with  some  corrections,  under  the  superintendence  of 
William  Robertson,  8vo.  London,  1661.  It  is  a  volume  of  extremely 
rare  occurrence,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  impression  was  consumed 
in  the  great  fire  of  London,  in  1666.  Robertson's  edition  was  beau- 
tifully reprinted  in  12mo.  at  London,  in  1798,  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Caddick,  witii  the  pious  and  benevolent  design  of  enlightening 
the  minds  of  the  Jews.  This  translation  not  being  executed  in 
pure  biblical  Hebrew,  and  consequently  not  adapted  to  the  Jews, 
the  London  Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among  them>  in 
1817,  completed  and  published  a  new  translation  in  biblical  He- 
brew, tlie  purity  of  which  has  been  acknowledged  by  learned 
Jews.  The  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  was  published  in  1814,  and 
the  succeeding  books  at  diflferent  times,  as  they  could  be  completed. 
Another  Hebrew  translation  of  the  New  Testament  with  points 
was  executed  by  Mr.  William  Greenfield,  and  published  at  London 
in  1831,  in  8vo.3  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan,  during  his  re- 
searches in  the  interior  of  India,  obtained  a  Hebrew  luanuscript 
of  the  New  Testament  in  the  country  of  Travancore,  which  is  now 
deposited  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge.  It  is  written  in 
the  small  Rabbinical  or  Jerusalem  character.  The  translator  was 
a  learned  rabbi,  and  the  translation  is  in  general  faithful:  his  de- 
sign was,  to  make  an  accurate  version  of  the  New  Testament,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  confuting  it,  and  of  repelling  the  arguments 
of  his  neighbours,  the  Syrian  or  St.  Thome  Christians.  His  own 
work  was  the  providential  instrument  of  subduing  his  unbelief; 
and  he  lived  and  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ.  A  transcript  of  this 
Travancore  Hebrew  New  Testament  is  in  the  Library  of  liie  Lon- 
don Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews.''  A  He- 
brew translation  of  the  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  Greek  was  made  by  Seckel  Isaac  Fraenkel,  and  pub- 
lished at  Leipzig  in  1830.5 


[t?.]  Chaldce. 
The  New  Testament  has  not  hitherto  been  published  in  this  lan- 
guage ;  but  a  manuscript  copy  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment is  said  to  exist  in  the  Vatican  Library.^  In  the  course  of  his 
missionary  labours  in  Persia,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wolff  purchased  the 
manuscripts  of  different  portions  of  the  Chaldee  Bible ;  which, 

»  Twenty-second  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  pp.  xxxv.  xxxvi.  Twenty- 
third  Report,  p.  XXV. 

a  Eighteenth  Report  of  llie  Church  Missionary  Society  for  1917-18,  p.  69. 

3  The  roader  will  fjiid  a  critical  account  of  this  Hebrew  version  of  the 
entire  New  Testament  in  the  Congregational  Magazine  for  October,  1831. 
There  are  extant  various  other  Hebrew  translations  of  detached  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  by  difTerent  individuals,  vrhich  we  have  not  room  to 
enumerate.  For  an  account  of  them  see  Dr.  Clarke's  Bibliographical  Dic- 
tionary, vol.  vi.  pp.  218—222. 

•  Fourth  Report  of  the  London  Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among 
the  Jews,  Appendix,  p.  45. 

5  Hagiographa  Posteriora  denominata  Apocrypha,  hactenus  Israelitis 
Ignota,  nunc  autem  e  Textu  Sraeco  in  Linguam  Hebraicam  convertit  atque 
In  lucem  emisit  Seckel  Isaac  FRABincEL.    Lipsiae,  1830,  8vo. 

«  Clarke's  Bitlioijraphical  Dictionary,  vol.  vl.  p.  213. 


though  the  same  in  language  as  the  Syriac,  is  written  in  a  diiferen 
character.'' 


liiL]  Versions  in  the  Oriental  Languages,  either  translated  by  the 
Baptist  Missionaries  at  Serampore,  or  printed  at  the  Mission  Press 
The  Baptist  Missionaries  entered  India  in  1793,  and  ultimately 
fixed  themselves  at  the  Danish  settlement  of  Serampore,  near  Cal- 
cutta. To  this  mission  chiefly  belongs  the  honoiu-  of  reviving  the 
spirit  of  promoting  Christian  knowledge,  by  translations  of  the 
Bible.  Soon  after  theirestablishment  at  Serampore,  they  were  con- 
vinced that,  if  ever  Cliristianity  took  deep  root  in  India,  it  must  b(! 
through  the  Holy  Scriptures  being  translated  and  put  into  the  handd 
of  the  various  tribes  who  inhabit  that  vast  country.  Aided  by  a 
noble  fund  for  translations,  raised  by  subscriptions  among  the  socie- 
ties of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  Great  Britain,  almost  from  the 
commencement  of  their  pious  labours,  and  also  by  various  an- 
nual grants  of  money  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
from  the  year  1806  to  the  present  time,  the  missionaries  applied 
themselves  to  the  great  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures.  In  thiw 
undertaking,  whicli  has  been  honoured  with  tlie  sanction  of  the 
Marquess  Wellesley,  and  subsequent  governors-general  of  Indi:. 
the  Rev.  Doctors  Carey  and  Marshman,  and  the  late  Rev.  William 
Ward,  have  pre-eminently  distinguished  themselves;  and,  with 
their  coadjutors,  have  continued  with  unwearied  assiduity  to  pro. 
secute  their  arduous  work.^  Having  formed  a  typographical  esta- 
blishment at  Serampore,  they  have  also  been  enabled  to  print  trans- 
latioasof  the  Scriptures,  enlLi-e  or  in  part,  which' had  been  made  by 
other  learned  and  pious  individuals.  And  when  the  Mission  Col- 
lege, founded  at  Calcutta  by  the  late  Right  Rev.  Dr.  T.  F.  Middlk- 
TO.N,  Bishop  of  Calcutta  (one  of  whose  special  objects,  for  the  spi- 
ritual welliire  of  India,  is  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
hitherto  untranslated  dialects  of  India),  shall  commence  its  active 
operations,  we  may  with  just  confidence  anticipate  the  ultimate 
triumphs  of  our  holy  religion  among  the  numerous  tribes  who  inhabit 
that  immense  continent.^ 
The  languages  spoken  in  India  form  three  classes,  viz. 
1.  The  Arabic,  and  the  languages  derived  from  or  bearing  an 
affinity  to  it.  2.  The  Sanscrit  or  Suiigscrit;  and  3.  The  Chinese, 
with  the  languages  respectively  derived  from  or  bearing  an  affinity 
to  them.io 

1.  JVtodern  Versions  in  the  Arabic  language,  and  its  cognate 
dialects. 

(1.)  Arabic. —  A  version  of  the  entire  Bible  in  Arabic  has  come 
down  to  us,  of  which  an  account  lias  been  given  in  Part  I  of  the  first 
Volume.  Though  highly  valued  by  some  oriental  scholars  for  its 
general  accuracy  and  fidelity,  it  lias  become  antiquated  in  its  dia- 
lect, and  consequently  unacceptable  to  the  learned  Arabians.  On 
this  account  a  new  translation,  in  elegant  modern  Arabic,  was  com 
menced  by  Sabat,  an  eminent  Arabian  scholar,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  late  Rev.  T.  T.  Tliomason,  M.A.,  one  of  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company's  Chaplains.  The  New  Testament  was  corn 
pleted  and  published  at  Calcutta,  in  1816,  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society."  A  second  edition  of  the  Nevs, 
Testament,  much  revised  and  improved,  was  printed  in  1826  at  the 
press  belonging  to  the  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta.  An  edition  of 
the  Arabic  New  Testament,  in  Syriac  characters,  was  printed  at 
Paris,  at  the  expense  of  the  Bible  Society,  in  1822.  See  a  specimen 
of  the  Arabic  version  in  p.   55.    infra. 

(2.)  Persian. —  The  Persian  version,  already  noticed  in  Part  I.  of 
the  first  Volume,  having  also  become  antiquated  and  obsolete,  a  new 
one  was  undertaken  by  Lieut.  Colonel  Colebrooke,  who  completed 
the  Four  Gospels.  They  were  published  at  Calcutta  in  1804.  An 
entire  version  of  the  New  Testament,  in  pure  and  elegant  Persian, 
was  executed  by  the  late  Rev.  H.  Martyn,  who  travelled  from 
India  to  Shiraz,  the  Athens  of  Persia,  for  that  purpose.     He  ar- 

■■  Twenty-third  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  p.  x.xxii. 

8  For  an  account  of  the  very  great  care  bestowed  on  the  versions  under- 
taken by  the  missionaries  at  Serampore  (each  of  wluch,  upon  the  average, 
was  the  result  of  seven  years'  labour),  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Rev 
Dr.  Marshman's  "Biief  iMemoir,"  relative  to  their  operations  in  Bengal 
(pp.  4—7.  London,  1827),  wliich  most  satisfactorily  repels  the  assertions 
of  their  incompetency,  which  had  been  made  by  an  annnymons  writer  in 
one  of  the  periodical  journals. 

0  As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  England  that  Bp.  Miiidloton  was  forming  the 
Mission  College  at  Calcutta,  the  sum  of  50001.  sterling  was  voted  to  hmi  by 
each  of  the  venerable  Societies  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Part.s,  in  aid  of  that  Institu- 
tion. The  same  sum  was  voted  to  his  lordsliip  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  without  condition  or  restriction,  in  furtherance  of  his  plan.  .\nd 
the  like  sura  of  5000/.  was  voted  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
in  aid  of  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

10  Where  no  other  authority  is  cited,  our  notices  of  original  translations 
are  abridged  from  the  "  Brief  View  of  Baptist  INlissions  and  Translations," 
8vo.  London,  181.^;  from  llie  "  Periodical  Accounts  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,"  No.  XXX.  ;  from  the  Supplement  to  No.  XXXI.,  containing  a 
further  memoir  of  the  translations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  dated  March 
21,  1316,  8vo.  Loii.lon,  1817;  from  specimens  of  Editions  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  in  the  Eastern  languages,  translated  by  the  Brethren  of  the  Se- 
rampore Mission,  and  of  several  others,  printed  at  tlie  Mission  press,  Se- 
rampore, 1818,  4to.  ;  and  from  the  "  Seventh  Memoir  respecting  the  Trans- 
lations of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  into  the  Languages  ol  India,  conducted  by 
the  Brethren  at  Serampore,"  8vo.  Serampore,  18'20.  The  Specimens  of 
Versions,  in  pp.  .'■)2— 55,  have  been  stereotyped  from  fac-simi!es,  libe- 
rally communicated  for  the  use  of  this  work,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Dyer,  one  of 
the  Secretaries  of  that  Society. 
I      t«  Buchanan's  Christian  Researches  in  Asia,  pp.  2?5  -290.  (London,  1811    • 
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nved  there  in  June,  1811,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  following  year 
he  had  completed  his  work,  with  the  assistance  '<f  Meer  Seyd  Ali, 
a  learned  native.  IIo  next  proceeded  to  translate  the  book  of 
Psalms  into  the  same  language  ;  and  thus  rendered  those  important 
parts  of  the  8;>cred  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  language  of  two 
nundrcd  thousand  who  bear  the  Christian  name,  and  which  is 
known  over  one  fourth  of  the  habitable  globe.  A  beautifully 
wwticM  cojiy  of  Martyn's  translation  was  presented  by  Sir  Gore 
Ouselcy,  bart.,  Iiis  majesty's  plenipotentiary  to  the  sovereign  of 
Persia,  who  publicly  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  work.'  He 
8ubsc(|uenily  carried  another  copy  of  the  manuscript  to  Petersburg, 
where  it  was  printed  in  1815,  at  the  expense  of  the  Pelersl)urg 
Bible  Society,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  (J.  Ouselev-  A 
Bpeciiner.  of  this  version  is  given  in  page  55.  A  modern  Persian 
version  of  the  iiislorical  books  of  the  Old  Tcstnnient  is  in  progress 
also  at  Pelersburg;  and  of  the  jioetical  and  pro[)hctical  books,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  (ilen,  a  Scottish  missionary  nt  Astrachan.^  The  bwjk 
of  Psalms  and  the  Proverbs  have  been  printed.*  A  new  version 
of  Isaiah,  by  Mirza  Ibrahim,  a  learned  Persian,  has  been  completed 
and  printed.''  A  Persian  translation  of  tho  Old  Testament  has 
been  commenced  by  the  Rev.  T.  Robinson,  chaplain  at  Poonah, 
with  tho  fanction  of  the  late  Rt.  Rev.  Reginald  Hebcr,  bishop  of 
Calcutta.^' 

(3.)  Ftiahtoo  or  AJfghan. — ^This  language  is  spoken  beyond  the 
river  Indus  by  a  people  who,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude 
(from  the  coincidence  of  their  language  with  the  Chaldaic,  and 
from  other  circumstances),  are  descended  from  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel.  The  eminent  linguist,  tho  late  John  Lovdon,  M.D.,  com- 
menced a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  ;  and  on  his  death,  in 
1812,  the  Baptist  mi.ssionarics  at  Serampore  ])rocure(l  men  skilled 
in  the  language  to  complete  his  undertaking.  The  whole  of  the 
New  Testament  was  printed  at  the  mission  press  in  1818;  and  the 
Pentateuch  is  advanced  at  the  press  as  far  as  the  book  of  Leviticus. 
A.  specimen  of  this  version  is  given  in  page  53. 

(4.)  Ifidfirlia  or  Buloshee. — This  language  is  spoken  on  the  west- 
ern banks  of  the  Indus,  the  country  of  Biilochistan  extending  west- 
ward lo  Persia.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  by  tlic  mis- 
nionaries  in  translating  the  New  Testament  into  this  dialect,  in 
which  they  have  printed  the  four  Gospels.  See  a  specimen  of  it 
in  page  54. 

2.  Versions  in  the  Saxsckit  or  Suxoskrit  language,  and  its 
cognate  dialects. 

(1.)  Sanscrit. — This,  though  the  parent  of  all  the  languages 
sjioken  in  western  and  southern  India,  is,  at  present,  the  current 
language  of  no  country,  though  it  is  spoken  by  the  learned  nearly 
throughout  India.  The  New  Testament  was  published  in  Sanscrit 
at  Serampore,  in  1808;  the  Pentateuch  and  historical  books  in 
1811;  the  H;icingrnpha  in  1816;  and  the  translation  of  the  pro- 
phetic books  was  finished  in  1818.  The  Baptist  missionaries  are 
preparing  a  new  edition  of  this  version,  which  is  read  with  great 
interest  by  the  Brahmins.     A  specimen  of  it  is  given  in  page  52. 

(2.)  In  ^Vvsterii  India  not  fewer  than  twenty-nine  languages  are 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  into  eighteen  of  these  the  sacred 
volume  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  translated,  viz. 

i.  The  Sifili,  Shreli,  or  Punjabee.  which  is  spoken  in  the  province 
of  Ptiiijal>,  or  the  eountrj'  of  the  five  rivers  (from  punj  five,  and  ah 
water) :  into  this  language  the  entire  Bible  has  been  translated  and 
printed  at  the  Serampore  press.    See  a  specimen  of  it  in  page 

ii.  Tlio  Giijiirat  or  Guzurattee,  W'hich  is  spoken  in  the  peninsula 
ofGu/.tiral  ;  in  this  language  the  entire  Bible  has  also  been  printed. 

lii.  The  Anfamese,  or  language  of  the  kingdom  of  Assam,  in 
which  the  jVmi  Testament  was  coniplclcd  and  printed  in  1819. 
See  a  specimen  in  page  53. 

'ITie  iS'eio  Trsiament  has  also  been  translated  and  printed  in 

iv.  The  Kashmiree  or  Kashmcer,  which  is  spoken  in  the  exten- 
sive province  of  Kashmire,  in  the  North  of  Ilindostan  : — Sec  a  spe- 
cimen of  it  ill  page  52. 

V.  The  \Vu/ch  or  Multance,  or  dialect  of  Wuch,  a  country  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Indus,  which  reaches  from  the  Punjab  to  Auch  ; 

vi.  The  Bikaneer,  which  is  spoken  to  the  south  of  the  Punjab, 
and  extends  westward  to  the  country  where  the  Wiicha  begins  ; 
and  in 

vii.  The  Kunkuna,  which  language  begins  where  tho  Guzurat- 
:oe  ceases  to  be  vernacular,  and  is  spoken  at  Bombay,  and  thence 
up  the  coast  as  far  as  Goa.  On  the  completion  of  the  Pentateuch 
in  this  language,  the  Serampore  brethren  transferred  the  transla- 
tion of  the  remaining  books  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Bombay 
Auxiliary  Bilile  Society. 

viii.  The  Mdnacar  or  Marwar,  which  is  .spoken  to  the  south-west 
of  the  Bikaneer  country'; 

ix.  The  Oojitvinee,  or  language  of  the  province  of  Oujein  ; 

X.  The  Bujidclkhundce,  spokon  in  the  province  of  Bundelkh^und  ; 
and 

xi.  The  Nepalese,  or  language  of  the  kingdom  of  Nepal. 

«  Owen's  Hist,  of  the  Bible  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  41.  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  2C1.  In  pp. 
Ufij— 267.  an  English  translation  of  the  letter  of  the  King  of  Persia  is  printed 
P.I  lencili.  See  also  the  very  interesting  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Martvn, 
B.D.  8vo.  London,  1S19,  particularly  pp.  341—433. 

«  Twenty-iliird  Report  of  the  Bible  Societv  p.  xxxii. 

»  Twenty-seventh  Report,  p.  xlvii. 

«  Twenty-ninih  Report,  p.  Ivii. 

•  Twentieth  Report,  p.  lii. 


The  Four  Gospels  have  been  printed  in 

xii.  xiii.  The  Kanouj  or  Kanhuknobia,  and  Jumhoo  languages. 

The  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Murk  hare  been  printed  in 

xiv.  XV.  xvi.  The  Palpa  Kausulee  or  Kosh id,  and  Bhutaneer  Ian 
guages,  and  also  in 

xvii.  Tho  Magitdha  or  Pali  language,  which  is  spoken  in  South  • 
Bahar.  It  becins  where  the  Mahratia  language  ends,  and  extends 
nearly  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  is  the  learned  language  of 
Cevlon,  and  of  the  Burman  empire.  This  version  was  commenced 
by  Mr.  W.  Tolfrey,  at  Colombo,  in  1813:  and  on  his  death  in  1817, 
the  task  of  finishing  and  editing  it  was  confided  by  the  Colombo 
.Auxiliary  Bible  .Society  to  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Chater  and  Clouga 
It  was  completed  in  1832.'' 

xviii.  In  the  Oordoo  language  the  New  Testament  has  been 
printed,  from  the  revision  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  T.  Thomason  and 
Mr.  Da  Costa.^ 

(3.)  In  Southern  India  twelvi-:  dialects  are  spoken,  that  are 
either  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  or  bear  an  affmily  to  it,  and  into 
which  the  Scriptures  have  l)een  wholly  or  in  part  translated,  viz. 

i.  In  the  Mahratia,  of  which  language  Dr.  Carey  is  professor  at 
Calcutta,  the  Pentateuch  and  New  Testament,  translated  by  the 
Baptist  missionaries,  have  long  Iktii  in  circulation,  and  the  histo- 
rical books  were  printed  in  1820.  The  accuracy  of  this  version 
having  been  impugned  by  an  anonyniou.s  writer  in  llie  Asiatic 
Journal  for  1829,  Mr.  W.  Greenfield  ably  vindicated  it  in  a  "De- 
fence" of  Dr.  Carey's  version,  which  was  published  in  18.30.  See 
a  specimen  of  it  in  page  52.  A  new  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
laiiK'iit  in  the  Mahralta  language,  by  the  American  missionaries  at 
Bomhav,  was  ()rinted  at  the  mission  press  in  that  city  in  1826. 

ii.  Tli(.'  Ilindcc  or  Hindoostanhee,  being  s|>okon  over  an  immense 
tract  of  country  in  India,  varies  much  in  its  dialects;  and  not  fewer 
than  three  different  translations  of  the  sacred  volume  have  been 
printed.  The  earliest  was  that  of  the  Four  Gospels,  by  William 
Hunler,  E.sq. ;  which  was  executed  at  the  press  of  the  college  of 
Fort  William.  Another  translaiioii  was  completed  by  the  late 
Rev.  Henry  Marlyn,*  in  1808,  and  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Calcutta  Auxiliary  Bible  Society.  A  revised  edition  of  this  ver- 
sion, by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowley  (one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  who  is  stationed  at  Chunar),  was  finished  at 
Calcutta  I'n  1820,  at  the  expense  of  the  same  societv  ;  and  several 
sejiarate  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  added.*  In  1820 
the  Calcutta  Society  printed  a  large  edition  of  Mr.  Martyn's  version 
of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  in  Hindoostanhee,  wiih  the  English  on 
the  opposite  page;  and  of  Mr.  Bowley 's  revision,  which,  by  the 
disuse  of  Arabic  and  Persian  words,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Benares  and  the  upper  provinces:  the  first  three 
Gospels  were  printed  in  the  same  year;  and  in  1826  the  entire 
New  Testament  was  completed.'"  A  specimen  of  the  Hindoostan- 
hee version  in  the  Persian  character  is  given  in  page  54. 

The  third  Ilindee  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  completed 
many  years  since  by  the  missionaries  at  Serampore,  who  published 
the  Old  Testament  in  1818.  A  new  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  printed  in  1820,  at  their  press,  from  a  new  version,  exe- 
cuted by  the  Rev.  John  Chamberlain,  whose  long  residence  in  tho 
western  provinces  of  India,  together  with  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  popular  dialects  of  the  Hindoos,  has  eminently  qualified  him 
for  the  undertaking.  A  specimen  of  this  version  is  given  in  page 
53. 

iii.  In  the  Bengalee,  or  language  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  the 
whole  of  the  Scriptures  is  published,  and  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer  has  been  translated  by  the  Rev.  Deocar  Schmid.  Five 
editions  of  the  New  Testament  and  two  of  the  Psalms,  and  some 
otiicr  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  have  been  printed;  and  a  new 
edition  of  the  entire  Bible  is  preparing,  in  one  large  royal  8vo.  vo- 
lume, together  with  two  thousand  extra  copies  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  12mo.  This  edition  was  printed  on  paper  made  of  the  suji 
plant  {Crolalariajuncca),  which,  though  inferior  to  English  paper 
in  (loint  of  colour,  is  equally  impervious  to  the  worm,  and  far  more 
durable.  A  large  edition  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St 
John,  in  English  and  Bengalee,  on  opposiie  pages,  w;as  printed  at 
Calciitia  in  1820,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives  who  are 
attached  to  public  offices  and  houses  of  agency.  See  a  specimen 
of  the  Bengalee  version  in  page  52. 

A  new  Bengalee  version  of  the  New  Testament,  completed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Ellerton,  was  printed  at  Calcutta  in  1820:"  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Yates,  a  Icanied  inis.sionaiy.  has  been  appointed  to  pre 
pare  a  version  of  the  Psalms  in  Bengalee.'^ 

iv.  The  Oorii/a  or  Orissa  language  is  spoken  in  the  province  of 
that  name;  it  has  a  ver\-  close  affinity  to  the  Bengalee,  but  with 
difTeront  terminations,  and  a  different  character.  In  this  language 
the  entire  Bible  was  translated  by  the  Baptist  missionaries  several 

•  Twenty  seventh  Report,  p.  liv.    T\ven'y-n:nth  Report,  p.  I.viv. 
'  Twenly-si-venlh  Report,  p.  xlviii. 

•  To  Ilii.-s  ciiiiiieiitly  learned  and  exemplary  divine,  the  native  (.'hrisiians 
and  oiliers.  who  speak  the  HinOooslanhee  langua^'e,  are  indebted  fora  coiii- 
pendiuiii  of  the  Litiirsy  of  llie  .\nglican  Church,  which  wa.s  translated  by 
liiin.  and  printed  in  181&,  at  the  expense  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  Homily 
Society  of  Ix)ndon.  Mr.  Martyn  was  the  JirsI  cleriryman  of  that  church  in 
India  who  introduced  her  service  to  our  native  subjects  in  Bengal.  His 
work,  havinu  received  frequent  revision  and  aciendineni,  is  esteemed  by 
competent  judges  to  be  a  perspicuous  and  faithful  version  of  the  sublime 
oriffinal. 

•  Memoirs  of  Martyn,  p.  292.  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  pp. 
Uxi.  1S2,  1S3.    Twenty-third  Report,  p.  xxxvi." 

«•  Twenty-first  Report,  p.  xlii. 
n  Seventeenth  Report,  p.  Ivii. 
«•  Twenty-third  Report,  p.  xxzri. 
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years  since:  a  second  edition  of  the  New  Testament  is  nearly 
completed  at  Serampore.  A  specimen  of  this  version  is  given  in 
page  53.  ,       .      , 

V.  The  Brij-Bhassa  language,  which  is  spoken  in  the  upper  pro- 
vinces of  Hindooslan,  contains  a  greater  mixture  of  the  Sanscrit 
than  most  of  the  other  dialects  of  the  Hindee.  The  four  Gospels 
have  been  translated ;  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  printed 
in  1816.  See  a  specimen  of  it  in  page  53.  The  Bnj-Bhassa  ver- 
sion is  likely  to  be  more  acceptable  to  the  inhabitants  ol  the  province 
of  Dooab  than  the  llindoostanhee. 

vi.  The  Kurnata,  Vanarese,  or  Karnalica  language  is  spoken  in 
the  country  extending  northward  from  Tellicherry  to  Goa,  and 
eastward  from  the  coast  of  Malabar  to  the  country  where  the  Tamul 
is  spoken,  including  the  whole  of  the  Mysore.  In  this  language 
the  New  Testament  was  printed  in  1820,  from  the  translation  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hands.  A  specimen  of  it  is  given  in  page  54.  The 
Old  Testament  was  completed  in  1832,  and  the  New  Testament 
has  been  carefully  revised  preparatory  to  a  new  edition.' 

vii.  The  Tamul  language  is  spoken  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
India,  from  Madras  to  Cape  Comorin.  Two  different  translations 
have  been  made  in  this  language.  The  first  was  executed  by  the 
learned  German  missionaries,  who  were  educated  at  Halle,  and 
were  employed  in  the  last  century  by  the  Danish  government. 
The  New  Testament  was  commenced  by  Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg, 
in  1708,  and  finished  in  1711.  A  printing  press  and  paper  having 
been  provided  at  Tranquebar  by  the  assistance  of  the  venerable 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  this  translation,  after 
having  been  revised  by  Griindler,  another  missionary,  who  arrived 
after  Ziegenbalg,  was  put  to  press  in  1714,  and  finished  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  This  Tamul  New  Testament  was  reprinted  at  Tran- 
quebar in  1722,  and  again  in  1758,  and  also  at  Colombo  in  1743. 
In  the  year  1717,  Ziegenbalg  commenced  a  Tamul  version  of  the 
Old  Testament;  but  he  died  in  1719,  having  finished  only  the  Pen- 
tateuch with  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges.  The  translation  was 
continued  and  completed  by  the  distinguished  missionary  Benjamin 
Schultz,  who  arrived  at  Tranquebar  in  1719:  it  was  printed  at 
Tranquebar,  in  four  volumes,  in  the  years  1723-26-27,  and  28. 
The  second  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Tamul  was 
made  by  Fabricius,  another  German  missionary,  at  Madras,  where 
It  was  printed  in  1777.^  In  1814  an  edition  of  the  Tamul  New 
feslamenl  was  completed  at  the  Serampore  press,  at  the  expense 
jf  the  Calcutta  Auxiliary  Bible  Society;  and  as  the  lapse  of  years 
rendered  further  correction  of  it  necessary,  the  Rev.  T.  C.  E.  Rhe- 
oius  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rotller*  at  Madras  were  employed  to  revise 
Fabricius's  version.  Their  labours  having  been  highly  approved 
by  competent  judges,  the  Madras  Bible  Society  in  1823  printed  a 
revised  edition  of  the  Old  Testament.*  The  revised  version  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  has  been  printed  and  extensively  circulated ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  follow.*  See  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  Tamul  version  in  page  5i>. 

viii.  The  Tdinga  language,  sometimes  called  the  Teloogoo,  is 
spoken  in  the  Northern  Circars.  In  this  language,  which  appears 
to  be  a  dialect  of  the  Tamul,  the  missionary  Schultz,  above  noticed, 
translated  the  Bible  ;  but  it  was  never  printed.^  A  Telinga  version 
of  the  New  Testament  was  executed  by  the  missionaries  at  Seram- 
pore, in  1818;  and  the  Pentateuch  was  subsequently  printed.  On 
the  completion  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  honour  of  finishing  this  ver- 
sion was  resigned  to  the  Madras  Auxiliary  Bible  Society:  a  re- 
vised edition  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  printed.  A  specimen 
<»f  the  Telinga  version  is  given  in  page  53. 

ix.  While  the  Dutch  had  settlements  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
they  were  not  inattentive  to  imparting  the  Scriptures  to  such  of  the 
natives  as  embraced  the  Christian  faith.  The  four  Gospels  were 
translated  into  Cingalese,  or  the  language  of  that  island,  and  were 
printed  at  Colombo  in  1739,  and  again  in  1780;  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  in  1771 ;  the  Psalms  in  1755,  and  again  in  1768 ;  and  the 
entire  New  Testament,  together  with  the  books  of  Genesis,  Exo- 
dus, and  Leviticus,  were  printed  at  the  same  place  in  1783.  After 
Ceylon  had  become  part  of  the  British  empire,  a  new  Cingalese 
version  of  the  New  Testament  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  W.  Tolfrey, 
aided  by  native  assistants,  under  the  patronage  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  Colombo  Auxiliary  Society.  That  nothing  might  be  omitted 
which  could  ensure  the  excellence  of  this  translation,  two  hundred 
copies  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  were  printed  off,  and 
circulated  among  the  Modeliars  (native  magistrates),  proponents, 
and  catechists  at  Colombo,  who  were  the  best  skilled  in  Cingalese ; 
several  were  also  sent  to  the  settlements  of  Point  de  Galle  and 
Matur.1,  where  that  language  is  spoken  in  the  greatest  purity. 
Pains  were  taken  to  obtain  a  fair  and  candid  opinion  of  the  new 
work ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  from  the  decision  of  numerous 
and  competent  judges,  that  the  language  and  style  of  this  exten- 
sive specimen  of  the  new  version  were  not  only  pure,  and  suitable 
to  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  but  also  plain  and  intelligible.  Mr. 
Tolfrey  had  gone  through  repeated  revisions  of  the  whole  New 
Testament,  and  had  finally  corrected  to  the  end  of  the  second 

•  Twenty-fifth  Report  of  the  Biblf!  Society,  pp.  IWii.  lix.  Twenty-ninth 
Report,  p.  Ixi. 

«  Bishop  Marsh's  History  of  the  Translations  of  the  Scriptures,  p.  37. 
»  The  Rev.  Dr.  Rottler  also  translated  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  into 
the  Tamul  language :  it  was  printed  at  Madras  in  1819,  in  quarto. 
«  Sixteenth  Reportof  the  Bible  Society,  p.  183.  Nineteenth  Report,  p.  lix. 
» Twenty-third  Report,  p.  xxxvii. 

•  la  1820,  the  Prayer  Book  and  Homily  Society  of  London  made  a  grant 
jf  books  to  be  sold  at  Madras,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  applied  in  aid 
of  the  printing  tins  book  of  Common  Prayer  in  the  Tamul  and  MalayaUm 
languages. 
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chapter  of  the  second  epistle  to  Timothy,  when  his  labours  wen.' 
interrupted  by  a  sudden  death,  in  1817.  The  Cingalese  New  Tes- 
tament was  finished  and  printed  by  the  united  exertions  of  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Chater  and  Clough  (the  former  a  Baptist,  and  the  lat- 
ter a  Wesleyan-Methodfet  missionary),  and  of  Mr.  Armour,  an  in- 
telligent schoolmaster  of  the  latter  connection  ;  and  measures  wero 
taken  for  adding  to  it  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  only  the  first 
three  books  of  Moses  had  been  hitherto  translated.  A  second  edi- 
tion of  the  Cingalese  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  com- 
pleted in  1820;  and  the  Old  Testament  was  printed  in  1823,  in 
three  volumes,  4lo.  See  a  specimen  of  the  Cingalese  Testament, 
in  p.  55.''  In  1826  an  Indo-Portuguese  version  of  the  New  Testa 
ment,  executed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newstead,  was  printed  in  England.* 

X.  A  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Maldivian  lan- 
guage (which  is  spoken  in  the  small  but  very  numerous  Maldivian 
islands,  that  lie  to  the  south-west  of  Ceylon)  has  been  commenced 
by  the  missionaries  at  Serampore.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  has 
been  completed. 

xi.  In  1612  (a  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company),  Albert  Cornelius  Ruyl  began  a  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Malay  language,  which  is  spoken 
not  only  in  Malacca,  but  in  Java  and  many  other  islands  of  the 
Indian  archipelago.  He  lived  only  to  finish  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Mark,  which  were  sent  to  Holland,  where  they  were  printed 
at  Enkhuysen  in  1629,  and  again,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1638.  In  1646 
the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  translated  by  M.  van  Hassel,  one 
of  the  East  India  directors,  was  printed  at  Amsterdam,  where  the 
four  Gospels  were  again  printed  in  1651,  accompanied  with  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  and  in  1668,  the  whole  New  Testament  in 
the  Malay  language  was  printed  at  Amsterdam.  From  this  edition 
the  Gospels  and  Acts  were  printed  at  Oxford  in  1677,  and  again  in 
1704.  Of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Malay  language,  some  portions 
were  printed  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  the  first  edition  of 
the  entire  Malay  Bible  was  printed  in  1731  and  1733,  in  Roman 
characters.  Another  edition  of  the  whole  Malay  Bible  was  printed 
in  the  Arabic  character  at  Batavia,  in  1758.9  This  version  having 
become  extremely  scarce,  an  edition  of  the  Malay  Bible  in  Roman 
characters  was  printed  at  Calcutta,  in  1815-17,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  there,  aided  by  a  munificent  grant 
of  10,000  sicca  rupees  from  the  Governor-general  in  council,  on  the 
part  of  the  honourable  East  India  Company.  Another  edition  of 
the  Malay  Bible,  in  Roman  characters,  has  been  completed  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society;  and  another  edi 
tion,  in  Arabic  characters,  revised  by  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Hutchings 
was  completed  at  Calcutta  in  1822,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society  there.  Specimens  of  the  Malay  version, 
both  in  Roman  and  in  Arabic  characters,  are  gi'  en  in  page  55.  As 
a  dialect  of  the  Malay  is  spoken  at  Batavia,  t)-  e  Java  Bible  Society 
in  1814,  engaged  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson  (a  Baptist  missionary),  and 
Mr.  Kool,  a  native  translator  to  the  government  of  that  island,  to 
undertake  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  that  dialect,  which 
has  since  been  completed.  See  a  specimen  of  this  version,  com 
prising  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Javanese,  translated  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Trowt,  another  missionary  from  the  B.i.ptist  Society,  in  page  55. 

A  new  version  of  the  New  Testam.-  nt  in  the  Javanese  language 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Briickner,  was  printed  at  Serampore  in  1831.'" 

xii.  The  MalayaUm,  or  Malabar  language,  is  spoken  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  in  the  country  of  Travancore.  In  this  language  the 
Scriptures  have  been  translated  by,  or  under  the  direction  of,  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Bailey,  one  of  the  missionaries  sent  to  India  by  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  ;  and  the  New  Testament  has  been 
printed."  The  Malayalim  spoken  by  the  Syrian  Christians  of  Tra- 
vancore differs  greatly,  both  in  words  and  idioms,  Irom  that  spoken 
in  the  northern  parts  of^  Malabar.'^  In  order  to  render  the  Malaya 
lim  version  of  the  Bible  as  correct  as  possible,  the  Calcutta  Bible 
Society  in  1820  sent  a  printing-press,  types,  and  paper,  to  Cotym 
where  a  new  college  has  been  founded  for  the  Syrian  Christians 
by  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  and  Colonel  Munro,  the  British  resi 
dent  at  his  court. 

3.    Versions  in  the  Chinese  aiicl  the  languages  derived  from 
or  bearing  affinity  to  it. 
Chinese  Versions. 
The  Chinese  language,  in  the  characters  peculiar  to  it,  is  read 
not  only  throughout  China,  but  also  in  Cochinchina  and  Japan,  by 
a  population  of  more  than  three  hundred  millions  of  persons.  Two 
versions  of  the  entire  Bible  are  extant  in  this  language,  the  trans- 
lators of  which  have  been  aided  in  their  arduous  and  expensive 
undertakings  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  earliest 
of  these  was  commenced  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marshman,at  Serampore 
by  whom  the  New  Testament  was  printed  in  1814.     The  Iransla 
tion  of  the  Old  Testartient,  which  was  executed  many  years  since, 
has  been  printed  in  detached  portions,  and  at  different  times.    The 
Historical  Books,  which  finish  the  Bible,  were  completed  in  1821 

1  Owen's  History  of  the  Bible  Society,  vol.  lii.  pp.  120.323.469.  SixteentU 
Report  of  that  Society,  p.  189.  In  1820,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was 
translated  into  Cingalese,  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  T.  J. 
Twisleton,  D.D.  Are»'ideacon  of  Colombo. 

»  Twenty-first  Report,  p.  xlvii.    Twenty  second  Report,  p.  xivi. 

»  Bishop  Marsh's  History  of  Translations,  p.  35. 

•0  Twenty-seventh  Report,  p.  xlix.  1. 

"  Ibid.  p.  li. 

>»  Missionary  Register,  for  1820,  p.  48.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  was  th* 
first  portion  printed.  Twenty -third  Report,  p.  xxxviii.  Twenty-fifth  R« 
port,  p.  lix. 


JicT.  VI.  ?  3.] 


ASIATIC  VERSIONS. 


The  missionaries  at  Sfirnmiiorc  arc  possessod  of  several  Hots  of  Chi- 
nese charaiiors,  both  in  wooJen  blocks  nnd  als'j  in  metal  types:  a 
specimen  (rum  the  laltt'r  is  j^iven  in  page  54.  The  other  version 
was  cDinnienced  in  1812  by  the  Kov.  Ur.  Morrison,  then  of  Canton,' 
aided  by  the  (lat(!)  Rev.  Ur.  JVIilne  at  Malacca  (both  in  the  employ 
of  the  l.onilon  Missionary  Society),  and  was  fitiishcd  in  1823.2 
The  N(!W  Testament  of  this  version  has  been  circulated  to  a  con- 
tiiderable  extent  amoni;  the  CMiiliese  inhabitJUiLs  of  J;iva,  and  of  the 
islands  in  the  Indian  seas,  ami  with  the  happiest  efl<;cts.'  An  edi- 
tion of  the  Mantchoii  (Tartar)  Chinese  version  of  the  (Jospel  of 
Matthew  was  printed  in  1822,  at  liio  expense  of  the  British  and  Fo- 
ceiijn  Bible  Society.* 

From  the  Chinese  language  are  derived  seven  others,  which  are 
»lioken  in  F.astern  India.  Into  three  of  these  the  New  Testament 
is  now  in  course  of  translation,  viz.  the  Khassce  or  Kassai,  the 
.Miinipoora,  and  the  Riirman. 

i.  The  Klias/tei:  or  Kassai  language  is  s|K)ken  by  an  independent 
tialion  of"  inounlaincers,  lying  between  the  eastern  border  of  Ben- 
gal and  the  northern  border  of  the  Burman  empire.  In  this  lan- 
iTuage  the  Baptist  missionaries  have  translated  and  printed  the  four 
wospels. 

ii.  The  Miinljinora  is  spoken  in  the  small  kingdom  of  that  name, 
wliicli  lies  between  Assam  and  the  Burman  empire.  The  Gosjiel 
of  Matthew  bus  been  printed  in  this  language. 

lii.  The  Burman  language,  which  is  spoken  in  the  empire  of  that 
name,  has  borrowed  the  Sanscrit  alphabet.  Into  this  language  the 
New  Testament  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Felix  Carey,  son  of  the 
Kev.  Dr.  (^arey  of  Serampore.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  print- 
ed l)y  him  at  Rangoon,  in  the  Burman  empire,  in  royal  octavo,  in 
1SI7.  A  s|)ecimen  of  it  is  given  in  page  54.  The  Gospel  and 
three  Epistles  of  John,  together  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  F,i)isile  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  have  also  been  translated  into 
ihe  Burman  language  by  the  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson. 

lu  coiu'liiding  the  preceding  notice  of  the  versions,  executed 
]ii-iiicipally  by  the  learned  Baptist  missionaries,  and  at  their  press. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the  hand  ol'God,  who  has  raised 
up  and  qualified  them  (or  the  arduous  task  to  which  they  have  de- 
voted their  time,  money,  and  labour:  for  though  they  have  been 
nobly  assisted  by  subscriptions  and  grants  from  Europe,  yet  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  tliat  they  have  largely  contributed  to  de- 
l'r:iy  the  expenses  of  translating  and  printing  out  of  those  profits 
which  their  extraordinary  acquiremeuts  have  enabled 'them  to 
realize.  They  have  translated  and  printed  tlie  whole  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  in  jive  of  the  languages  of  Indi:i ;  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  in  fifteen  others;  in  six  other  languages  it  is  more  than 
half  printed,  and  in  ten  othere  considerable  jirogress  has  been  made 
111  ihe  work  of  translation  And  these  vast  undertakings  have  been 
accomplished  within  the  short  space  of  thirty  years,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  their  first  version  (the  New  Testament  in  Bengalee). 
When  we  consider  the  experience  which  they  have  gained, — the 
number  of  learned  natives  whom  they  have  trained  up  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  work  of  translation, — the  assistance  which  is  io  be 
derived  from  our  countrymen  in  various  iiarts  of  India,  who  are 
acquainted  with  any  of  its  dialects, — and  the  advantages  now  en- 
joyed for  printing  at  a  moderate  expense, — we  may  reasonably 
indulge  the  hope  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  more,  the  word 
of  life  will  be  extant  in  all  the  different  languages  and  dialects  of 
India. 


[iv.]    O/Aer  Asiatic  Versions  of  the  Jl'tly  Scriptures. 

1.  Formosan  Version. 

The  island  of  Formosa  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  who 
expelled  the  Portuguese  thence,  in  1651.  During  their  eleven 
years'  [wssession  of  it,  Robert  Junius,  a  native  of  Delft,  preached 
the  Gospel  to  the  inhabitants,  and,  it  is  said,  with  great  success. 
For  their  use  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John  were  translated 
into  the  Formosan  language,  and  printed  at  Amsterdam,  with  the 
Dutch  translation,  in  1661,  in  quarto.  But  the  Dutch  being  ex- 
pelled from  that  island  by  the  Chinese  in  1662,  the  Formosan  ver- 
sion was  discontinued  :  and  in  all  probability  the  Formosans  never 
received  any  benefit  from  the  tvork  just  noticed.^ 

2.  JVorlhern  .,'lsiatic  J'^ersiona.'' 
Russia   in   Asia    is    inhabited    by   numerous    races,   whom    Dr. 
Young  (after  the  Mithridates  of  Adelimg)  refers  to  the  Tataric 

I  To  Dr.  Morri.son  the  Clirtstians  in  China  .ire  in(le(>to(l  for  a  verwion  of 
tliH  Liturgy  and  Psalter  of  the  Anglican  Church.  IIavin<:  presented  the 
Cliiiiese  with  the  Scriptures  in  ttieirnative languairo,  ttiis  ilistinguishedori- 
.■nliil  scholar  (who,  to  his  honour  be  it  roconlfd.  is  a  conscientious  disseti- 
•  •■V  rroin  that  churcii)  was  dc'^irous  of  givinj;  ih.Mii  a  Ibniiulary  in  which 
itiey  miglit  otTtT  acceptable  devotions  to  the  throne  of  •rrace :  and  as  he 
could  find  no  form  whicli  so  completely  met  his  views  as  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  he  translated  it  into  the  Chinese  language.  This  ver- 
sion was  printed  in  1820,  at  the  expense  of  tlie  Prayer  Book  and  Homily 
Socii'ty. 

■»  Owen's  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  467.  Sixteenth  Report,  p.  Ixxvi.  Nineteenth 
Keport,  p.  Ixii. 

'  Many  authentic  particulars  were  communicated  to  the  Java  Bible  So- 
ciety by  their  late  secretary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Supper:  some  of  these  arc  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Owen,  vol.  iii.  pp.  0-21, 2i'j. 

*  Nineteendi  Report,  p.  Ii. 

»  Dr.  Clarke's  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  p.  288. 

«  Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  translation  of  the  New 

Testament  and  of  the  Psalms  of  David  into  tt  e  Tatar  language  was  made 

uy  Johannes  a  Monte  Corvino,  in  order  to  acce.erats  the  propagation  of  the 

(jospel  among  liie  dark  and  idolatrous  nations  to  whom  h»had  been  sent 
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class.'  Into  twelve  of  these  languages  it  may  be  sudicicnt  t-:  state 
(without  going  into  minuter  details)  that  translations  of  the  sacred 
volume  are  cither  printed  or  preparing^  under  the  direction  and  at 
Ihe  expense  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society;  viz.  the  Nogai  Tatar," 
Mongolian,  Calmuck,  Orenburg- Tatar,"  rschinvascbiiiu,  Tschere- 
missian,  Tatar-Hebrew  (spoken  in  the  interior  of  Asia),  Monlwa- 
schian  or  Mordvinian,  Samoie<lian,  Tschapoginian,  Zirian,  and  Os- 
satinian.  Of  these  various  translations,  the  Aloravian  Missionaries  at 
Sarcpta,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  have  com- 
pleted the  four  Gos(>ols  and  the  Acts  in  the  Cuhnuck  language  ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  J\cw  Testament  was  translated  by  M.  Schmidt 
The  entire  New  Testament,  in  this  language,  was  printed  in  1823 ; 
as  also  were  the  Mongolian  (executed  by  two  converted  .Mongoli.aii 
chieftains,  under  the  Kiiperinteiidence  of  M.  Schmidt),  Tsc/ieremis- 
siun,  and  Mordwac/iian  versions  of  the  lour  Gospels.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Dickson,  one  of  the  Edinburgh  Mii-sionary  Society's  missionaries  at 
Karass,  has  comjiletcd  and  printed  a  Tatar-Turkish  version  of  the 
entire  New  Test;inient,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; but  no  part  of  it  has  yet  been  published.  The  Tal:ir- 
Turkish  language  is  vern:icular  among  the  Tatars  of  Astrachan. 
In  1810,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pinkerton,  while  travelling  in  the  Crimea, 
discovered,  at  Dschoufijut  Kiile,  a  copy  of  a  pure  Tatar  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew,  which  was  made  seveial 
centuries  ago.  This  has  been  revised,  and  jirinted  at  St.  Petersburg.'" 

3.  T/ie  Georgian  Version. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament,  together  with  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets,  was 
printed  in  the  Georgian  language,  at  Teflis,  in  Georgia,  liy  order 
of  the  Prince  Vaktangh.  The  entire  Bible  was  printed  at  Moscow 
in  1743,  in  folio,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Princes  Arcil  and  Va- 
kuset,  but  at  the  expense  of  Prince  Bacchar.  From  thi.i  edition  the 
Moscow  Bible  Society  printed  an  impression  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  1816,  in  the  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  character,  and  another 
in  1818,  in  the  common  character."  According  to  the  tradition  of 
the  Greek  church,  the  Georgian  version  was  originally  made  in  the 
eighth  century,  by  Euphemius  the  Georgian,  the  founder  of  the 
Ibirian  or  Georgian  monastery  at  Mount  Athos,  where  his  actual 
autograph  was  discovered  in  tfie  year  1817,  and  is  preserved  to  this 
day.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  books  of  the  Old  "Testament  of  this 
ancient  version  was  lost  in  the  wars  in  which  the  Georgians  were  so 
frequently  involved  with  the  Persians  and  Turks,  the  editors  of  the 
Moscow  edition  were  obliged  to  translate  most  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  from  the  Sclavonian  version.  The  Moscow  Bible 
Society  are  taking  measures  to  obtain  a  correct  transcript  of  Eii- 
phemius's  manuscript,  from  which  to  print  a  faithful  edition  of  th6 
Georgian  Bible. '^  Two  MSS.  of  the  Georgian  version  of  the  Gos 
pels  are  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome. 

4.  Jifodern  Armenian  Version. 

A  translation  of  the  four  Gospels  into  the  modern  Armenian  lan- 
guage, from  the  ancient  Armenian  text,  has  been  completed  by  a 
learned  Armenian  resident  at  Paris  ;  who  has  undertaken  a  version 
of  the  entire  New  Testament.'-*  In  1830  the  missionaries  at  Shushi, 
connected  with  the  Basle  Missionary  Society,  completed  a  version 
of  the  four  Gospels  into  the  Ararat  or  Eastern  Armenian  dialect, 
which  was  printed  at  Moscow.'-' 

5.   Tahitan  Version. 

The  blessed  effects  with  which  the  labours  of  the  missionarie. 
(sent  out  by  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1796)  have  beec 
crowned,  have  already  been  noticed  in  the  first  volume  of  thii 
work,  p.  175.  In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  success  whick 
attended  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Otaheite  (or  Tahiti  a. 
the  natives  term  that  island)  and  in  Huaheine,  Eiraeo,  and  othe. 
neighbouring  islands,  openings  have  been  made  of  the  most  pro- 
mising nature  for  the  dissemination  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Aideo 
by  grants  of  paper  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  thf 
missionaries  in  1818  printed  3000  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke'*  in 
the  Tahitan  language,  and  in  1820,  having  received  furihersupplies, 
they  completed  five  thousand  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
which  were  sought  with  avidity,  and  received  with  gratitude  by 
all.    The  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 

as  a  missionary  in  12S3  by  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  (Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist.  vol. 
iii.  pp.  113.  299.)  No  vestiges  o{  this  Tatar  version  are  known  to  be  ir. 
exi.stence. 

■•  See  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  vol.  v.  partii.  pp. 
225—227. 

•  For  an  account  of  these  Tatar  versions,  see  Dr.  Henderson's  Biblical 
Researches,  pp.  421.  et  seq. 

»  Dr.  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches,  pp.  427,  428.  Report  of  the  Scot- 
tish Missionary  Society  for  1824,  p.  16 

10  Owen's  History,  vol.  iii.  pp.  211— 2l5.  Sixteepth  Report  of  the  Bible 
Society,  pp.  43,  44.  5o.  67.     Nineteenth  Report,  p.  I.. 

't  Bishop  Marsh's  History  of  Translations,  p.  32.  Dr.  Henderson's  Bib- 
lical RcsearchesCpp.  513— o22.)contain  an  interesting  accountofihe  edition* 
of  the  Georgian  versions. 

«»  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  pp.  33—35. 

>»  Nineteenth  Report,  pp.  xxi. 

■  «  Twenty-seventh  Report,  p.  xlvii.  Twenty-eighth  Report,  P-  'v'-. 

i»  An  interesting  account  of  the  introduction  of  printing  into Tahita,  an# 
of  the  priming  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  is  given  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  his 'Polvin 
sian  Researches,"  vol.  i.  pp.  392-408.    8vo.  edition. 
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have  also  been  translated  and  printed  ;  and  a  Tahitan  version  has 
been  completed  of  the  Psalms,  and  several  oliie-  Vioks  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Five  thousand  copies  of  ilie  bookri  ^  Daniel,  Esther, 
and  Ruth  have  left  the  press.'  At  Bora  bora,  the  Epistles  have 
been  completed,  and  every  practicable  care  is  used  to  ensure 
fidelity.2  The  following  titles  and  specimens  of  the  Tahitan  version 
of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  J)hn  will  be  not  uninteresting  to 
the  reader. 

1.  Tb  Evanelia  a  Mataio  no  Iesu  Christ  to  tatou 
fATu;  IniTHiA  EI  Pj«.«r;  TU///7-.  Eabfti :  Printed  at  the 
Windward  Mission  Press.     1820,  12mo. 

{The  Lord's  Prayer.  Matt.  VI.  9—13.) 
9.  E  to  matou  Medua  i  te  ao  ra,  ;a  raa  to  oe  ioa. 
10.  la  tae  to  oe  ra  hau  ;  ia  haapaohia  te  oe  hinaaro  i  te  fenua  nei, 

mai  tei  te  ao  atoa  na. 
il.  Homai  na  matou  i  teinei  mahma  tei  haapaohia  ra  o  te  mahaua 

o  te  maa,  o  te  mahana  o  te  raaa. 
12.  E  faaore  mai  i  ta  matou  hapa,  mai  ta  matou  man  amu  tarahu  i 

faaore  atoahia  e  matou  nei. 

»  Twenty-third  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  p.  xlvi. 
Twentieth  Report,  p.  Ivi.    Twenty-second  Report,  p.  Ixlx. 


13.  E  eiaha  faarue  ia  matou  ia  roonia  e  te  ati  ra,  e  faaora  ra  ia 
matore,  no  oe  hoi  te  huu,  e  te  mana,  i  te  hanahana,  i  te  mau  ui 
atoa  e  ore  e  hope.    Amene. 

2.  Te    Evakelia   a   Ioane    no   Iesu    Christ    to  tatow 
FAToc  :  iRiTHiA  El  Pabau  T.iBiTi.    21(11)111:  Printed  at  thk 
Windward  Mission  Press.    1821.  12mo. 
(John  III.  14—17.) 

14.  Ma  ia  Mose  i  faa  teitei  i  to  ophi  i  to  fcnua  aihere  ra,  oia  loa  t« 
Tamaidi  a  te  Taata  e  faa  teitei  atoa  hia  ia. 

15.  Ia  ore  la  poe  te  iaaroo  ia'na  ra,  ia  roaa  te  ora  mure  ore. 

16.  I  aroha  mai  te  Atua  i  to  te  ao,  e  ua  tae  roa  te  horoa  mai  i  ta'na 
Tamaidi, lanau  tahi,  ia  ore  ia  jwhe  te  faaroo  ia'na  ra,  ia  roau  te 
ora  rnuro  ore. 

18.  Aore  hoi  te  Atua  i  tono  mai  i  ta'na  Tamaidi  i  te  ao  nei  e  taa 
hapa  i  to  te  ao,  ia  ora  ra  to  te  ao  ia'na. 

6.    Cwdish  Versions. 
A  Translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  language  of  thi 
Curds,  or  Koords,  has  been  completed  ;  but  difficulties  have  hither 
to  retarded  the  printing  of  it.3 

"  Twenty-third  Report,  p.  -xxviii.    Twenty-ninth  Report,  p.  Ivi. 


FAC-SIMILES  OF  SPECIMENS 


VERSIONS  OF  THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURES  IN  THE  EASTERN  LANGUAGES, 

Chiejly  translated  by  the  Brethren  of  the  Serampore  Missio" 


Text.   "  The  people  that  sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light ;  and  to  them 
which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  light  is  sprung  up." 

Matt.  iv.  16, 

SANSCRIT,  or  SUNGSKRIT, 
In  the  Deva  Nagree  character,  which  is  used  throughout  India. 


I 


BENGALEE. 


cuBucns  Citato  ^^i  Ji^  Ci*l^  isttrit^ 


MAHRATTA. 


^^  6W55  €^^  lyjqiPTSJtSI  ni^  1— r 


KASHMIREE,  or  KASHMEER. 


^J'"  ft^^w!^  ^^  s^  F^TO  ^u?  I 


Bmt.  VI.  §  4.]  SPECIMENS  OF  ORIENTAL  VERSIONS  k$ 

OORIYA,  or  ORISSA. 

TELINGA,  or  TELOOGOO. 

BRIJ-BHAS8A. 

^^  5i^  ^g^  ^BH  Src  ^icnSlji^^ir  ^^m 

PUSHTOO,  or  AFFGHAN. 
SIKH,  8HEEK,  or  PDNJABEE. 

1H3^  iH'^feW^fe^  ^5^  ^fewr  ?goft  ?^ 
^s^f^  fe3T  •K^3#  HR  7K3"  gronfe^  ^^  ^f^ 

HINDOOSTANHEE 


UHUMIYA,  or  ASSAMESE. 


jj  SPECIMENS  OF  ORIENTAL  VERSIONS.  [Part  I  Ca^r   v 

•*^ ^,       -  ' 

BURMAN 

ecocirji  • 

BULOCHA,  or  BULOSHEE. 


CHINESE  VERSION. 

MOTEABLE    METAL    TTPES. 


Tjxx. "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.     And 

the  earth  was  without  form,  and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 
And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light:  and  there  was  light." — Gen.  i.  1 — 3. 


K  URN  ATA,  or  CANARESE. 

ttoScdS  oSb^s^oEi  ^tSa&^   f^^S'&a 


FAC-SIMILES  OF  SPECIMENS 

OF 

VERSIONS  OF  THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURES  IN  THE  EASTERN  LANGUAGE? 

PRINTED   AT  THE   EXPENSE   OF 

77ie  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soddy,  and  of  the  Calcutta  Auxiliary  Socierg. 


Tkxt. — "  The  people  that  sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light :  and  to  them 
which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  light  is  sprung  up." 

Matt.  iv.  16. 

HINDOOSTANHEE  VERSION, 

IN     THE    PERSIAN     CHARACTER. 


SPECIMENS  OF  ORIENTAL  VERSIONS. 
PERSIAN. 

TAMUL. 
CINGALESE. 

ARABIC. 

LsJfslvAEic  ^Uj  jU^  fiViiiy  cr^JLsvlT  trUJ? 

'^  >Uo  »9^l?  ^LoT  3^3  dy^^^<^  {^  OjmJ 
MALAY  IN  ROMAN  CHARACTERS, 

EHawm'  itu  jaig  dudoHi  pa3akalain,fiida]nne]i- 
liat  fawatu  tara^  jarg  tesax:  dan  bagi  fegala 
'awrag  ja^.  dudolii  pada  tinah  dan  "baja^ 
mawt  'itu,  taraig  pawn  sudali  terbit  baginja. 

MALAY  IN  ARABIC  CHARACTERS. 

Text. — "  And  Cain  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lobd,  and  dwelt  in 
the  land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden."  Gex.  iv.  16. 

JAVANESE. 
Text.— The  Lord's  Prayer.— Matt.  vi.  9—13. 

<9       P        X  ^^9. 
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[Part  I.  Ch4j.  I 


§  5.  Modern  Versions  in  the  Languages  of  Africa. 

1.  Amharic  and  Tigre,  or  the  vernacular  Languages  of 

Myssinia. 

Evangelia  Sancta :  sub  Auspiciis  D.  Assclini,  Rcrum  Gallica- 
rum  apud  jEgyptios  Procuratoris,  in  Linguam  Aniharicam  vertit 
Abu-Rumi  Habessinus.  Edidit  Thomas  Pell  Platt,  A.M. 
Londini,  1824,  4to. 

The  version  in  the  ecelesiaslical  or  ancient  language  of  Ethiopia, 
noticed  in  the  first  part  of  Volume  I.,  being  confined  to  the 
churches,  and  understood  by  few  comparatively  besides  the  clergy, 
M.  Asselin  de  Cherville,  French  consul  at  Cairo,  was  induced  to 
undertake  a  version  of  the  entire  Bible  in  the  Amharic,^  the  royal 
dialect  spoken  at  the  court  of  Gondar,  which  is  the  dialect  preva- 
lent in  the  eastern  parts  of  Africa  bordering  on  the  equator,  and 
through  which  a  con&iderable  intercourse  is  maintained  between 
the  natives  of  Abyssinia  and  the  Arabians  and  negroes  of  the  inte- 
rior. For  ten  yeais  M.  Asselin  employed  an  intelligent  Ethiopian, 
named  Abu-Rumi  (who  had  been  the  interpreter  of  Mr.  Bruce  in 
Abyssinia,  and  the  teacher  of  Sir  William  Jones  in  India),  on  this 
important  work,  to  which  he  devoted  two  entire  days  in  every 
week.  In  order  to  ensure  correctness,  he  read  with  this  person 
slowly,  and  with  the  utmost  attention,  every  verse  of  the  sacred 
volume  in  the  Arabic  version,  which  they  were  about  to  trans- 
late. M.  Asselin  then  explained  to  him  all  those  words  which 
were  either  abstruse,  difficult,  or  foreign  to  the  Arabic,  by  the 
help  of  the  Hebrew  original,  the  Syriac  version,  or  the  Septuagint, 
and  also  of  some  commentaries.  After  they  finished  the  translation 
of  one  book,  they  collated  it  once  more  before  they  proceeded  fur- 
ther. This  version  was  purchase!  for  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett ;  who  undertook  a  voyage 
into  Egypt  from  Malta,  for  the  express  purpose  of  completing  the 
purchase.  The  printing  of  the  lour  Gospels  in  Amharic  and  in 
Ethiopic,  in  two  separate  volumes,  was  commenced  in  1822,  under 
the  editorial  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lee,  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  and  completed  in  1824,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  T.  P.  Platt,  Esq.  The  Acts  and  Epistles  were  com- 
pleted in  1828,  the  Book  of  Genesis  in  1831,  and  the  Psalms  in 
1832.^  During  Mr.  Jowett's  residence  in  Egypt,  in  1819,  he  em- 
ployed the  late  Mr.  Nathaniel  Pearce,  who  had  lived  many  years 
in  Etfiiopia;  and  who  commenced  a  translation  of  the  Gospels  into 
the  Tigr6,  the  vernacular  dialect  of  the  extensive  province  of  Tigre. 
The  Gospels  of  Mark  and  John  have  been  completed,  together  with 
a  version  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  in  Amharic,  which  is  now  super- 
seded by  the  more  accurate  entire  Amharic  version  of  M.  Asselin. 
These  three  versions  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.* 


2.  Berber  Vereion. 
A  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke  into  the  Berber  lan- 
guage (which  is  spoken  by  a  very  numerous  tribe  in  North  Africa) 
was  made  by  Mr.  Hattersley;  and  copies  of  the  first  twelve  chap- 
ters have  been  printed,  and  sent  to  different  individuals  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  this  language  is  spoken,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
the  merits  of  the  version.'' 


3.  JiuUom  Version, 
The  Bulloms  are  a  numerous  people  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  among  whom  the  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  laboured  for  several  years.  Into  the  language  of 
this  people,  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  have 
been  iraiislaicd  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Nylander,^  a  distinguished  la- 
bourer in  the  service  of  that  society.  The  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew 
was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
in  1816.« 


4.  Susoo  Version. 

The  Susoos  are  also  a  numerous  tribe  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sierra  Leone;  among  whom  the  same 
society's  missionaries  laboured  for  several  years.  By  these  mis- 
sionaries, the  four  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  other  parts 
of  the  New  Testament,  together  with  several  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  have  been  translated  into  the  Susoo  language.  But 
their  further  benevolent  arid  pious  labours  were  suspended  among 

'  In  Ludolpli's  Gramiiialica  Linguae  Aniharicaj  (pp.  54,  55.)  there  is  an 
A.niharic  translation,  by  Abba  Gregorius,  of  tbineen  verses  of  the  eleventh 
cbapter  of  Saint  Luke'.s  Gospel. 

»  rwenty-eigbth  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  p.  Ixxvi.  Twenty-ninth 
R.o//ort,  p.  Ixii. 

'  Sixteenth  Report,  p.  1G9.  .Towett's  Cbrisiian  Researches  in  the  Moili- 
lerranean,  pp.  197 — 'iVi. 

*  Twenty-etghth  Repoi-t,  p.  Ixii.    Twenty-ninth  Report,  p.  Ixxiv. 

•  The  Rev,  Mr.Nylander  has  also  rendererl  an  aiidilional  service  to  such 
■  f  rbe  Bjlloms  as  have  enibraceii  the  Christian  faitli,  by  translating  select 
•  i<juions  uf  the  Liturgy  of  the  Anglican  church  into  their  vernacular  lan- 
vua^s.  These  were  printed  in  BuUom,  and  in  Roman  characters  (that 
people  having  no  characters  of  their  own),  in  1816,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Prayer  Book  and  Homily  Society. 

«  Owen's  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  136. 


the  Susoos  and  the  Bulloms,  by  the  revival  of  the  nefarious  slav^i 
trade  on  those  coasts. 

5.  JUalagass^  Version. 
A  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Malagass6,  or  language 
of  the  island  of  Madagascar,  was  made  by  the  missionaries  resident 
on  that  island.    The  New  Testament  was  printed  in  1830     The 
printing  of  the  Old  Testament  was  completed  in  1833." 

6.  South  African  Versions. 

The  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke  has  been  translated  into  the  Bechuana 
(or  Sichuana)  language  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moffatt,  and  the  four  Gos- 
pels into  the  Namacqua  language  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schmolin.  They 
have  been  printed  at  Cape  Town.^ 


§  6.  Modern  Versions  in  the  Languages  of  America. 
[i.]  North  American  Versions. 

Although  the  multiplicity  of  dialects  spoken  by  the  Indian 
tribes  of  North  America  seemed  to  interpose  an  insuperable  bar 
to  the  labours  of  those  benevolent  individuals  who  were  desirous 
of  communicating  the  Scriptures  to  them ;  yet  this  obstacle  has 
been  diminished  by  the  discovery,  that  so  close  an  affinity  sub- 
sists among  them,  that  a  young  unlettered  Indian  of  good  capa- 
city can  (it  is  said)  make  himself  master  of  them  all.  The 
following  are  the  dialects  into  which  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
Bible  has  been  translated. 

1.  Virginian  Indian  Version. 
The  Virginian  Bible  was  translated  by  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  who 
has  justly  been  denominated  the  apostle  to  the  Indians,  from  his 
unwearied  labours  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  Christianity  among 
them.  The  New  Testament  was  published  in  1661.  The  title- 
page  states  that  it  was  "  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  united  colonies  in  New  England,  at  the  charge  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  corporation  in  England,  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  Indians  in  New  England."  The  Old  Testament 
was  published  at  Cambridge  in  1663,  and  the  entire  Bible  was 
reprinted  at  the  same  place  in  1685.  The  following  specimen 
exhibits  the  Lord's  Prayer.  (Malt.  vi.  9 — 13.) 

9.  Yowutche  yeu  nuppenantamook :  Nooshun  kesukqut,  quttia> 
natamunach  knowesuonk. 

10.  Peyaumooutch  kukketassootamoonk,  kuttenantamoonk  ne  ri 
nach  olikeit  neane  kesukqut. 

11.  NummeetsuonE;ash  asekesukokish  assamaiinean}'euyea  kesu- 
kcd. 

12.  Kah  ahquontamaiinnean  nummatcheseongash.  neane  match 
eneukqueagig  nutahquontamounnonog 

13.  Ahque  sagkompagunaiinnean  en  qutchhuaonganit,  webe 
pohquohwussinean  wutch  matchitut.  Newutche  kutahtaun  ketas' 
sootamoonk,  kah  menuhkesuonk,  kah  sohsumoonk  micheme.  Amen. 

This  version  has  now  become  a  literary  curiosity,  there  being 
scarcely  any  persons  living  who  can  read  or  understand  a  single 
verse  in  it.  The  tribe  of  American  Indians,  whom  the  venerable 
missionary  Eliot  instructed,  is  now  very  nearly  extinct-.^ 

2.   The  Delatvare  Indian  Versio7i. 

Nek  Nechenneawachgissitschik  Bambilak  naga  Geschiechauch 
sit  panna  Johannessa  Elekhangup.  Gischitak  Ellenechsink 
untski  C.  F.  Dencke.  That  is,  the  Three  Epistles  of  the  Apostle 
John,  translated  into  Delaware  Indian,  by  C.  F.  Dencke.  Nev» 
York,  1818,  18mo. 

The  Delaware  language  is  spoken  through  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  North  America.  Into  this  language  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures was  translated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fabricius,  one  of  the  Moravian 
nxissionaries  to  ,the  Delaware  Indians,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  printed.^  In  1818,  the  three  Epistles  of  John  were 
translated  into  the  Delaware  language  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Dencke, 
a  missionary  from  the  United  Bretlireii,  or  Moravians.  It  was 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  The  trans- 
lation is  printed  on  the  left-hand  page,  and  the  English  authorized 
version  on  the  right.  As  copies  of  this  Delaware  Indian  trarislation 
are  not  common,  the  following  specimen  of  it,  from  1  John  iii.  1 — 4. 
may  be  not  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

Necheleneyachgichinlc  aptonagan. 

Pennamook!  elgiqui  penundelukquonk  Wetocnwink  wdtioaito 
wortgan,  wentschi  luwilchgussiank  Gettanittowit  wdamemens«>- 
mnll  Guntschi  matta  woachgussiwuneen  untschi  pemhakamixi 
tink,  eli  jicmhakamixit  taku  wohaq'  Patamawossall. 

1  Twenty-seventh  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  p.  Ix.  Twenty-eighth  Re- 
jxirt,  p.  Ixxvi.    Twcntv-nintli  Report,  p.  Ixx.  Ixxi. 

»  Twenty-eighth  Report,  p.  Ixxiv.    Twenty-ninth  Report,  p.  Ixxili. 

»  Christian  Observer  for  1830,  vol.  xxx.  p.  318. 

««  Bp.  Marsh's  History  of  Translations,  p.  99.,  where  it  ia  stated  that 
another  missionary,  Schmick,  translated  3  portion  of  the  Gospels  into  the 
Mahican  language. 
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2.  Ehoalachgik!  juque  mctschi  ktelli  wundamemensinecn  Get- 
taniltowiiirik,  schuknesquo  majawii  elsijanksicli.  Schuk  ktelli 
majawelendamenncen  ngiittentscli  woachrjuake,  ktellitsch  linaxi- 
aeen,  elinaxil.  ktellitsch  ricwoaneen  eliiiaxit. 

3.  Woak  wemi  auwen  nechpauclisit  jnn  nhakeuch80v\oagan, 
kschiechichgussitclsch,  necama  Patainawos  nlgicjui  kschieclisid. 

•1.  Aiiwcii  mctaiichsit,  nccaraa  ne  cndchi  mikinduiik  rnatla  wel- 
foq'.  woak  eli  maclitauehsit  wuntschi  mikindamcn  maitu  wcltoq'. 


3.  Massachuselt  Version. 

Tho  PKalms  and  Gospel  of  Saint  John  were  translated  by  the 
exemplary  missionary,  Mr.  Experience  Mayhew,  into  the  Indian 
Massachuselt  dialect.  They  were  i)rintcd  at  Boston  in  New  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1709.' 


Mohatok  Version. 

The  Mohawk  language,  besides  the  tribe  from  whom  it  takes  ius 
name,  is  intelligible  to  the  Five  Nations,  to  the  Tuscaroras,  and  to 
the  Wyandot.s  or  Ilnrons.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, a  translation  was  made  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  also 
of  several  chapters  both  of  tho  Old  and  New  Testament,  into  this 
language,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman.  Some  portions  of  tho  latter 
were  ])rinte(l  at  New  York,  and  reprinted  at  London  with  the 
Knglish  Liturgy,  and  the  Gospel  of  Mark  (translated  by  Captain 
Brant)  in  1787,  for  tlie  use  of  the  Mohawks,  who  have  a  chapel  at 
Kingston  in  Upper  Canada,  where  divine  service  is  performed  in 
their  native  tongue,  by  a  missionary  supported  by  the  venerable 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  This  edition  was 
printed  ai  tho  expense  of  the  English  government.  To  these  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  were  added  the  Goapd  of  John,  translated 
in  1804  by  Captain  John  Norton,^  a  chief  of  the  Six  Nation  Indians 
in  Upper  Canada.  This  version  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  its  accuracy  was,  shortly 
after,  attested  in  tho  most  favourable  manner  by  the  mterpreters  in 
the  Indian  villages.'' 


5.  j\Ioheffan  Version. 
The  New  Testament,  together  with  several  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  was  translated,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  into  the  Mohegan  language,  by  the  Rev.  John  Serjeant, 
sen.,  a  missionary  at  Stockbridge.  No  part  of  this  version  appears 
to  have  been  printed  ■* 


6.  Esqicimaux  Version. 
In  the  Esquimaux  language,  a  harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  was 
made  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Moravian  brethren  many  years 
since.  From  this  version  the  Gos])el  of  John  was  selected  by  ilie 
Rev.  Mr.  Kohlmeistcr,  and  printed  by  tlic  Bible  Society  in  180'J. 
To  this  was  added  in  1813,  a  translation  of  the  other  three  Gospels, 
which  had  been  made  by  the  venerable  superintendent  of  tiie 
Labrador  mission,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Burghardt,  who  possessed  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  Esquimaux  dialect,  and  finished  his  revi- 
sion only  a  short  time  before  his  death,  in  1812.  In  the  year  1819 
the  Acts  of  the  Ajwstles  and  the  Epistles  were  printed  in  the  same 
dialect,  by  the  Bible  Society,  and  received  (as  the  other  portions  of 
the  New  Testament  had  been)  with  the  deepest  sentiments  of  gra- 
titude. And  in  1826  the  New  Testament  was  completed  by  print- 
ing the  Apocalypse.' 


7.  Chippeivay  Version. 
The  Gospels  of  Saint  Matthew  and  Saint  John  have  been  trans- 
lated into  the  language  of  the  Chippeways,  a  numerous  tribe  resi- 
dent in  British  North  America,  by  Mr.  Peter  Jones,  a  Chijipcway 
chief,  and  his  brother,  to  tho  fidelity  of  whose  version  competent 
judges  have  borne  willing  testimony.  The  Gospel  of  Saint  John 
was  printed  at  York  Town,  Upper  Canada ;  and  the  translators 
have  commenced  the  Old  Testament,  in  consequence  of  the  Ame- 
rican Bible  Society  having  undertaken  to  complete  the  New.^ 


8.    Greenlandish  Version. 
In  1759  the  Greenlanders  received  from  the  Moravian  brethren 
a  translation  of  their  harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  ;"  in  1799  the 
whole  of  tho  New  Testament,  and  in  1822  a  new  translation  of 

«  Brown's  History  of  the  Propaeation  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  pp.  57,  5S. 
Second  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Appendi.v,  p.  119. 

•  Capt.  Norton  was  adopted  by  the  Confederacy  of  the  Six  Nations  in 
1791,  and  in  1800  appointed  a  chief,  under  the  title  of  Teyoninhokarawen. 
His  father  was  a  Cherokee,  and  served  in  the  British  army. 

»  Owen's  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  I'Ai — 13o. 

•  Brown's  History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  630. 

»  Owen's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  4G0.  vol.  ii.  pp.  299.  359.  vol.  iii.  p.  43.!.  Six- 
teenth Kept  rt  of  the  Bible  Society,  pp.  Ixxxiii.  Ixxxiv.  Seventeenth  Report, 
1.  Ixxix.    Twenty-second  Report,  p.  l.xiv.    Twenty-third  Report,  p.  Iv. 

•  Twenty-eighth  Report,  p.  Lt.xxiv.    Twenty-ninth  Report,  p.  Lxxxv. 
Crmtz's  History  ot  Greenland,  vol.  ii.  p.  39. 


the  entire  New  Testament,  in  the  language  of  Greenland,  was 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

9.  Creolese  Veriion. 
The  New  Testament  was  translated  into  Creolese  for  the  U86 
of  the  Christian  negroes  in  the  Danish  West  India  Islands,  and 
was  published  at  Co|.enhagen,  1781,  at  the  expense  of  the  king  of 
IJenraark.  In  1818  the  Danish  BiWe  Society  printed  an  edition  of 
1500  copies,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Danish  West  In 
dies.* 


10.  J^egro-English  Version. 
Da  Njok  Testa.hknt  va  wi  Masra   ex  Helpiman  Jesc6 

CuKlSTfS.  TllANSLATEl)  INTO  THE  NeOHO  ExOLISH  LaX- 
fSUAOK,  Br  THE  MiSSIO.VAIlIES  OF  TIIE  UXITAS  FllATKUM,  OR 
U.VITEU  BllLTHIlKX  :  PllIVTKI)  FOU  TIIE  USE  OF  THE  MlSSIOIT, 
Iir    THE     BuiTLSIl    AXD    FoilEIGX     BlULE    SoCIETT.       LoNDOX, 

1829,  8vo. 

At  Surinam  a  mission  of  the  United  Brethren  has  existed  since 
the  year  1738.  The  missionaries  have  two  thousand  negroes  under 
instruction.  These,  as  well  as  others,  speak  a  language  of  their 
own,  which  has  liccn  denominated  the  Negro-English ;  into  which 
a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  made.  This  version 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  missionaries  for  several  years;  and 
after  it  had  undergone  every  necessary  revision  from  persons  long 
resident  in  the  colony,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  language,  it 
wiis  printed  in  1829,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.'  As  the  whole  impression,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  number  of  copies,  was  sent  to  Surinam,  the  following  speci- 
men of  this  Negro-English  translation  will  not  be  without  interest 
to  the  reader. 

(.MATT.  Ti.  7 — 13.) 

7.  En  elH  oene  begi,  cone  no  mcki  soso  taklcitakki,  leki  deni 
Hciden,  bikasi  dcm  membre,  effi  dem  meki  foeloe  takkitakki, 
Gado  sa  harki  dem.  • 

8.  Va  da  heddi  ocne  no  mocsse  djersi  dem;  oene  Tatta  sabi, 
sannc  oene  habi  vandoc,  bcvo  oene  begi  hem. 

9.  Va  da  heddi  oene  mocsse  begi  so :  Wi  Tatta  ni  tappo !  Joe 
neem  moesse  santa. 

10.  Joe  kondre  moesse  Kom.  Dem  moesse  doe  Wanni  va 
Joe  na  grontappo,  so  leki  dcm  doe  na  Hemel. 

11.  Gi  wi  tidch  da  janjam  va  wi. 

12.  Gi  wi  dasnotti  vo  alia  mlssiva  wi,  leki  wi  gi  dasnotti  n» 
somma,  dissi  missi  na  wi. 

13.  No  tjarri  wi  na  inrii  tesi.  Ma  loessoe  wi  vo  da  agnwan 
Bikasi  joe  habi  alia  kondre,  nanga  tranga,  nanga  glori,  tehgo 
Amen. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  there  is  a  table  of  the  order  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  together  with  an  index  of  all  the 
passages  which  are  appointed  to  be  read  as  the  Epistles  and  Gos- 
pels lor  every  Sunday  in  the  year.  This  version  was  conducted 
through  the  press  by  the  joint  labour  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Austen  (a  native 
of  Surinam)  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Latrobe,  of  London.  It  was  received 
with  much  gratitude  by  the  poor  slaves  for  whom  it  was  ])rinted.'<^ 

This  version  having  been  attacked  by  an  anonymous  critic  in 
the  Edinburgh  Christian  instructor,  was  ably  vindicated  by  Mr. 
William  Greenfield,  in  "  A  Defence  of  the  Surinam  Negro-Knglish 
Version  of  the  New  Testament,  founded  on  the  History  of  the 
Negro-English  Version,  a  View  of  the  Situation,  Population,  and 
History  of  Surinam,  a  Philosophical  Analysis  of  the  Language, 
and  a  Critical  Examination  of  ihe  Version."     London,  1830,  8vo. 


[ii.]  South  Americax  Veusioxs. 

It  does  not  appep.r  that  the  Portuguese  ever  gave  any  Iranslat/oii 
of  the  Scriptures  to  tho  natives  of  South  America  who  were  sub- 
jugated by  them:  and  the  b.irbirous  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Mexico  are  recorded  in  tlie  page  of  history.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  some  of  the  ecclesiastics  and 
mis.sionaries  adopted  a  different  plan  from  that  pursued  by  their 
predecessors,  by  tnmslating  some  parts  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
language  of  the  country.  Benedict  Fernandez,  a  Spanish  Domi- 
nican friar,  vicar  of  Miilica  in  New  Spain,  translated  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels  into  the  dialect  spoken  in  that  province.  Didacus  de 
S.  Maria,  another  Dominican,  and  vicar  of  the  province  of  Mexico 
(who  died  in  1579),  was  the  author  of  a  translation  of  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels  into  the  Mexican  tongue,  or  general  language  of  the 
country.    The  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  other  fragments  of  the 


»  Adler's  Bibliotlieca  Biblica,  Part  IV 
Bilile  Society,  p.  VZi.  Besides  Ihe  pan 
sections,  there  are  many  interesting  cir 
of  translations  and  translators,  which  thi 
be  detailed.  Fnr  these,  and  indeed  for 
history  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  reft 
ley's  lilustratinns  uf  Biblical  Literature, 

'  Twenty-fifth  Report:  P-  1-xx.  Ixii. 

'»  Twealy-8i.xth  Report,  p.  Xxxx.. 


'.  p.  116.  Si.xteenth  Report  of  the 
iculars  recorded  in  the  preceding 
.cuinstances  relative  to  the  history 
,e  limits  of  this  work  do  not  allow  tc 
every  thing  relative  to  the  literary 
I-  the  reader  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Town 
London,  IS'il,  in  3  volunaes,  8vo. 
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Holy  Scriplures,  were  translated  into  the  same  language  by  Louis 
Rodriguez,  a  Spanish  Franciscan  friar :  and  the  Epistles  and  Gos- 
pels, appointed  to  be  read  for  tlie  whole  year,  were  translated  into 
the  idiom  of  the  Western  India-is  by  Arnold  b.  Basaccio,  also  a 
Franciscan  friar :  but  the  dates  of  these  laiicr  versions  have  not 
been  ascertained.  A  translation  cf  tiie  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke  into 
the  Mexican  language,  by  Dr.  Mora,  was  printed  in  1832,'  and 


another  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  into  the  Quichua  or  Peruvian  Ian 
guage,  by  Ur.  Pazos  Kanki,  in  1830.2  The  entire  Bible  is  said  tc 
have  been  translated  into  the  Brazilian  language  by  ar  English 
minister,  who  accompanied  the  Di;tch  to  Recife,  when  they  ac- 
quired it  from  the  Portuguese.  I'liis  version  has  ne",  er  been 
printed.3  In  1825  a  translation  oi  the  New  Testament  into  the 
Peruvian  language  was  completed.* 


CHAPTER  II. 


HARMONIES    OF    THE    OLD    AND    NEW    TESTAMENTS. 


NicoL.ii  Alariii  Bibliotheca  Harmonico-Biblica,  quje,  praeter 
Historian!  Harmonicam,  tradit  Notitiam  Scriptorum  Harmonico- 
-um  cujuscunque  ajtatis  ct  rcligionis,  tarn  perpetuoruin  quam  sir;- 
gulariura  ;  ncc  oraissis  illis,  qui  vol  spocialius  quoddain  argumeii- 
tum  sacrum,  vcl  bina  Oiacula  Spiritus  Sancti  ab  Antilogiarum 
lalumnia  vindicarunt.     Hamburgi,  1725,  8vo. 


SECTION  L 

HARMONIES    OF    THE    OLD    TESTAMENT. 

1.  A  CuRONicLK  of  the  Times  and  the  Order  of  the  Text  of 
the  Old  Testament,  wherein  the  books,  chapters,  psalms,  stories, 

Tophccies,  &c.,  are  reduced  into  the  proper  order,  and  taken  up 
n  Uie  proper  places,  in  which  the  natural  method  and  genuine 
series  of  the  chronology  requireth  them  to  be  taken  in.  With 
reason  given  of  dislocations,  where  they  come.  And  many  re- 
Jiarkable  notes  and  observations  given  ni!  along,  for  the  better  un- 
icrstanding  of  the  text ;  the  difficulties  of  the  chronicle  declared  ; 
the  differences  occurring  in  the  relating  of  stories  reconciled  ;  and 
exceeding  many  scruples  and  obscurities  in  the  Old  Testament 
explained.     By  John  Lightfoot,  D.D. 

This  "  Chronicle"  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Light- 
foot's  works,  published  at  London,  in  1684,  iu  two  volumes,  folio,  and 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  8vo.  London  edition,  printed  in  1822- 
25.  Of  all  the  theologians  of  his  time,  this  celebrated  divine  (whose 
opinion  was  consulted  by  every  scholar  of  note,  bo'.h  British  and 
Foreign)  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  most  deeply  versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  "  It  was  his  custom,  (or  many  years, 
to  note  down,  as  opportunity  presented,  in  the  course  of  his  talmu- 
dical  and  rabbinical  studies,  the  order  and  time  of  the  several  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  as  they  came  under  his  consideration."  By  pursu- 
ing this  method  he  gradually  formed  the  invaluable  chronicle,  the 
title  of  which  has  just  been  given,  which  was  first  published  at 
London,  in  4to.,  and  in  the  year  1647.  In  this  work,  Dr.  Lightfoot 
has  briefly  stated  the  summary  or  substance  of  the  historical  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  has  indicated  the  order  in  which  the 
several  chapters,  psalms,  and  prophecies  are  to  be  placed.  In  the 
margin  he  has  given  the  years  of  the  world,  and  of  the  judges  or 
sovereigns  under  whose  administration  the  several  events  look  place. 
Notwithstanding  the  differences  in  opinion  entertained  by  the 
learned  concerning  the  chronology  of  particular  events,  the  general 
method  of  this  "  Chronicle"  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  by  all  who  are  competent  duly  to  appre- 
ciate its  merits. 

2.  A  Designe  about  disposing  the  Bible  into  an  Harmony.  Or, 
an  Essay  concerning  the  transposing  the  order  of  books  and 
chapters  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  the  reducing  of  all  into  a 
continued  history. 

r"  Benefits. 
The  j  Difllcultic. 
C.  Helpes. 
By  Samuel  TonsiiEt.     London,  1747,  4to. 

This  tract  was  pul)lished  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  Dr.  Light- 
foot's  Chronicle.  It  appears  from  the  preface  that  Mr.  Torshcl  was 
preceptor  of  the  children  of  King  Clinrles  I.  under  the  earl  of 
Northumberland;  and  his  tract  was  addressed  "To  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament;" 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  excite  to  patronize  the  undertaking,  by 
the  consideration  of  the  glory  which  had  redounded  to  France  by 
the  then  recent  publication  of  the  Parisian  Polyglott,  in  ten  folio 
volumes.  The  state,  however,  paid  no  regard  to  this  address,  and 
the  design  which  Torshel  had  ably  sketched  was  never  accomplish- 
ed. He  proposed  "  to  lay  the  whole  story  together  in  a  continued 
connection,  the  books  or  parts  of  books,  and  all  the  severall  parcels 
disposed  and  placed  in  their  proper  order,  as  the  continuance  and 
chronicall  method  of  the  Scripture  history  requires ;  so  that  no 
sentence  nor  word  in  the  whole  Bible  be  omitted,  nor  any  thing 
repeated,  or  any  word  inserted  but  what  is  necessary  for  transition. 

«  Twenty-ninth  Report,  p.  Ixs^ 


So  as  some  whole  chapters  or  pieces  be  put  into  other  places,  yea, 
great  parts  of  some  books,  and  some  whole  books,  to  be  woven  into 
the  body  of  another  book."  (Torsliefs  Designe,  p.  10.)  In  the 
prosecution  of  this  undertaking,  besides  reducing  all  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  to  a  continued  series,  the  book  of 
Psalms,  and  the  sermons  of  the  Prophets,  were  to  be  inserted  in 
their  proper  places,  and  the  writings  of  Solomon  incorporated 
according  to  those  periods  of  his  reign  when  they  are  supposed  to 
have  been  written  ;  and  those  parts  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  "  which 
the  men  of  Ilezekiah  copied  out,"  were  to  be  disposed  in  the  bo''y 
of  the  books  of  Chronicles,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Heze 
kiah,  king  of  Judah.  In  harmonizing  the  Gospels,  Mr.  Torshcl 
proposed  to  follow  the  plan  then  recently  adopted  in  the  Latin  Har- 
mony, commenced  b\  Chemnitz,  continued  by  Lyser,  and  finished 
by  Gerhard;  and  the  apostolic  epistles  were  to  be  distributed  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  according  to  the  order  of  time  when  they 
werQ  written.  The  writings  of  St.  Jolm  were  to  close  the  proposec 
undertaking.  The  perusal  of  this  modest  and  well-written  tract, 
several  years  since,  suggested  to  the  writer  of  these  pages  the  idea 
of  attempting  a  harmony  of  the  entire  Bible,  on  the  completion  of 
the  present  work.  This  laborious  undertaking,  however,  has  been 
happily  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  publication  of 

3.  The  Rev.  George  Townsend's  Arrangement  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament. 

[i.]  The  Old  Testament,  arranged  in  historical  and  chronologi- 
cal order  (on  the  basis  of  Lightfoot's  Chronicle),  in  such  manner, 
that  the  books,  chapters,  psalms,  prophecies,  &c.  may  be  read  as 
one  connected  history,  in  the  very  words  of  the  authorized  trans- 
lation. By  the  Rev.  George  Townsend,  M.A.  London,  1821  , 
Second  Edition,  1826.     In  two  very  large  volumes,  8vo. 

This  beautifully  printed  and  carefully  executed  work  (as  its  title- 
page  announces)  is  arranged  on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Chro- 
nicle, above  noticed :  from  which,  however,  Mr.  Townsend  has 
deviated  for  the  better  in  one  very  material  respect.  According  to 
Lightfoot's  plan,  the  Old  Testament  would  have  been  read  as  one 
unbroken  history,  without  any  division  into  chapters,  or  any  of  those 
breaks,  the  omission  of  which  causes  not  a  little  weariness  to  the 
reader.  In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  also  with  the  view 
of  making  tlie  Scripture  narrative  more  attractive,  as  well  as  more 
easily  remembered,  Mr.  T.  has  divided  his  harmony  into  eight  suit- 
able periods,  viz.  1.  From  the  creation  to  the  deluge: — 2.  From  the 
confusion  of  tongues  to  the  death  of  Jacob  and  the  Patriarchs  ; — 
3.  From  the  birth  to  the  death  of  Moses  ; — 4.  From  the  entrance  of 
the  Israelites  into  Canaan,  under  the  command  of  Joshua,  to  the 
death  of  David  ; — 5.  The  reign  of  Solomon  ; — 6.  From  the  elevation 
of  Rehoboam  to  the  Babylonish  Captivity ; — 7.  The  Babylonish  Cap- 
tivity, seventy  years,  from  b.  c.  606  to  536 ; — 8.  From  the  termination 
of  the  Babylonish  Captivity  to  the  reformation  of  worship  by  Nehe- 
miah,  and  the  completion  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  Simon 
the  Just,  from  b.  c.  536  to  about  300.  These  eight  periods  are  further 
subdivided  into  chapters  and  sections,  the  length  of  which  is  neces- 
sarily regulated  by  the  subjects  therein  discussed  ;  and  in  settling 
the  chronology  and  order  of  some  particular  events  and  prophecies, 
the  arranger  has  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  the  most  eminent 
modern  biblical  critics.  A  well-written  introduction  developes  his 
plan  and  design,  and  points  out  its  advaiUages  to  various  classes  of 
readers,  especially  to  clergymen,  and  those  who  are  preparing  for 
the  sacred  office,  to  whom  this  work  is  indispensabiy  necessary 
The  work  is  terminated  by  SiX  Indexes  ; — l\\e  Jirst  containing  an 
account  of  the  periods,  chapters,  and  sections  into  >  liich  the  work 
is  divided,  with  the  passages  of  Scripture  comprised  in  each ; — the 
second,  in  columns,  enabling  the  reader  to  discover  in  what  part  of 
the  arrangement  any  chapter  or  verse  of  the  Bible  may  be  found ; — 
the  third  and  fourth  contain  tables  of  the  Psalms  and  Prophecies, 
showing  in  what  part  of  the  arrangement,  and  after  what  passage 
of  Scripture,  every  psalin  or  prophecy  is  inserted  ;  and  likewise  on 
what  occasion,  and  at  what  period,  they  were  probably  written, 
with  the  authority  lor  tlieir  place  in  the  arrangement; — \\\e  fifth, 
containing  the  dates  of  the  events  according  to  Dr.  Halcs's  elaborate 
System  of  Chronology ;  and  the  sixth,  a  general  index  to  the  notes, 
which,  though  not  numerous,  are  very  appropriate,  and  possess  the 
rare  merit  of  compressing  a  great  variety  of  valuable  information 

»  Twenty-.seventh  Report,  p.  Ixiii. 

»  Townley's  Illustrations,  vol.  iii.  pp.  46—3,35.  note. 

«  Twenty -first  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  p.  Iv. 
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mto  a  small  compass.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Archdeacon  Nares  has  justly 
characterizf^i  this  work,  as  being  "disgestcd  witii  such  skill,  and 
'.lustrated  wilh  such  noies,  as  provos  the  author  to  have  studied  his 
task  with  deep  atleation  and  diBtmguished  judgment."  (Visitation 
Sermon,  p.  24.  I^>iidon,  1823.)  The  second  edition  haa  parallel  re- 
ferences and  the  marginal  renderings. 

[ii.]  The  New  Testament  arranged  in  Chronolo„'ical  and  His- 
torical Order,  in  .such  maimer  that  the  Gospels,  the  Epistles,  and 
the  Acts  may  be  read  as  one  connected  History.  The  Gospel  on 
the  basis  of  the  Harinonies  of  Lightfoot,  Doddridge,  Pilkington, 
Newcomc,  and  Micluielis;  the  Account  of  the  Ucsurroction.on  the 
Authorities  of  West,  Townson,  and  Cranlield.  The  Epistles 
are  inserted  in  their  places,  and  divided  according  to  the  Apostle's 
.Arguments.  With  copious  Notes  on  many  of  the  principal  Sub- 
jects of  Thoolo^'y.  By  the  Rev.  George  Townsend,  M.A.  1825; 
Second  Edition  correctecij  1827,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Though  u  distinct  work  in  itself,  this  elaborate  puiilication  forms 
the  second  |)arl  of  Mr  Townsend's  Harmony  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  remarks  on  the  preceding  portion  are  equally  apj)licable  to 
tlie  present  work.  Tlie  notes,  indeed,  are  much  more  valuable, 
IVom  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  very  important  lopics  they  dis- 
cuss. The  usefulness  of  liiis  portion  of  Mr.  T.'s  labours  is  mate- 
rially increased  by  tlic  numerous  and  important  elucidations  which 
he  has  derived  from  ihe  works  of  Lightfoot,  Schoellgen,  Meuschen, 
and  others,  wliicli  are  not  vVithin  the  reach  of  every  biblical  stu- 
dent. 

[iii.]  The  Holy  Bible  arranged  in  Historical  and  Chronologi- 
cal Order,  in  such  manner  that  the  whole  may  be  read  as  one 
connected  History,  in  the  words  of  the  authorized  translation. 
With  short  Notes  ;  and  a  Table,  dividing  the  Sacred  Volume 
into  3G5  Portions  for  daily  reading  throughout  the  year.  By  the 
Rev.  George  Tow.nsknd,  M.A.'   London,  183i,  8vo. 

A  neat  reprint  of  the  preceding  work,  in  one  commodious  volume, 
illustrated  with  brief  notes. 

3.  A  Harmony  of  the  Kings  and  Prophets,  or  an  arrangement 
of  the  History  contained  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
together  with  the  Writings  of  the  Prophets,  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order  as  they  were  delivered,  commencing  with  the  Revolt 
of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  closing  with  the  Prophecies  of  Malachi. 
By  Stephen  Meiiheli,,  Kitlery  (Maine),  [North  America].  1832, 
8vo. 


SECTION  II. 

HARMONIES    OF    THE    ENTIRE    NEW    TESTAMENT,  AND    OF    THE 
FOUR    GOSPELS.  • 

1.  The  Harmony,  Chronicle,  and  Order  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  text  of  the  four  Evangelists  methodized.  Sfcry 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  analyzed.  Order  of  the  E])i^^ 
manifested.  Times  of  the  Revelation  observed,  and  illustrJTOd 
with  a  variety  of  observations  upon  the  chiefest  diiRcultics,  Textual 
and  Talmudieal,  for  clearing  of  their  sense  and  language.  By 
John  LioiiTFooT,  D.D.  London,  1654,  folio.  Also  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  works.     London,  1682,  folio. 

In  this  valuable  work  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  pursued  the  same  method 
which  he  had  ailojitcd  in  his  Chronicle  of  the  Old  Testament.  He 
further  published,  at  London,  in  1644  and  1G50,  three  parts  of  The 
Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  among  themselves,  and  with  the 
Old  Testament.  The  fourth  and  fifth  parts,  which  were  to  have 
completed  his  design,  never  appeared.  This  harmony  is  enriched 
with  numerous  philological  and  explanatory  remarks,  of  which 
many  subsequent  critics  and  harmonists  have  availed  themselves. 

2.  Harmonia  Quatuor  Evangeliorum  juxta  Sectiones  Ammo- 
nianas  et  Euscbii  Canoncs.  Oxonii,  c  Typographeo  Clarendo- 
niano,  1805,  4to. 

3.  Andrese  Osi.vsrnRi  Harmonia;  Evangelicae  Libri  Quatuor, 
Gra;ce  et  Latine.  In  quibus  Evangelica  Historia  ex  quatuor 
Evangelistis  ita  in  ununi  est  contexta,  ut  nullius  verbum  ullum 
omissum,  nihil  alienum  immixtum,  nullius  ordo  turbatus,  nihil 
non  suo  loco  positum.  Omnia  vero  litteris  et  notis  ita  distincta 
sint,  ut  quid  ciijusque  evangdista;  proprium,  quid  cum  aliis  et 
cum  quibus  commune  sit.  primo  slatim  adspcctu  deprehendere 
queas :  item  Elenchus  Harmonia; :  Adnotationum  liber  unus. 
Basilese,  1,^7,  folio  ;  Grajce  et  Latine,  Basileae,  1567,  folio;  La- 
tine,  Lutetia;  Parisiorum  ex  officina  Robert!  Stcphani.  1545 
12mo. 

Osinnder's  Harmony  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  It  is 
highly  estimated  by  Walchius,  though  Michaelis  rather  harshly 
observes  that  he  undesignedly  renders  the  Gospel  history  not  only 
suspicious,  but  incredible,  by  adopting  the  principle  that  the  evan- 
gelists constantly  wrote  in  chronological  order,  and  that  the  same 
transactions  and  discourses  took  place  twice  or  thrice  in  the  life  of 
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Christ  He  acknowledges,  however,  that  Osiander  did  not  >:o  so 
far  as  his  successors,  and  that  he  sometimes  deviates  from  his  ge 
neral  principle. 

4.  Cornelii  Jaxsenii,  Gandavensis,  Concordia  Evangelica, 
in  qua,  pra;terquam  quod  suo  loco  ponitur,  qux  evangelistaj  non 
servato  rccen.sent  ordine,  ctiam  nullius  verbum  aliquod  omittitur. 
Litteris  autem  omnia  sic  distinguuntur,  ut  quid  cujusque  pro- 
prium, quid  cum  aliis  et  cum  quibus  commune,  etiam  ad  singu- 
las  dictiones  mox  deprehendatur.  Lovanii,  1549,  8vo.  Ant- 
verpis,  1558,  12mo. 

Jansenius /iar<ia//u  followed  Osiander.  He  subsequently  wrote 
a  Commentary  on  his  Harmony,  which  was  published  together 
with  it  at  Louvuin,  in  1571.  The  number  of  editions  through 
which  this  work  passed  (thirteen  others  are  enumerated  by  Wal- 
chius, between  the  years  1577  and  1C24)  sufficiently  attest  the  fa- 
vourable opinion  entertained  of  its  value.  Walchius  extols  Janse 
nius's  learning,  ingenuity,  and  modesty. 

.').  Martini  Ciiemnitii  Harmonia  Quatuor  Evangeliorum 
quain  ab  eodem  feliciter  inchoatain  Polycarpus  Lyserus  et  Jo 
hannes  Gerhardus,  is  quidcm  continuavit,  hie  perfecit.  Hatn- 
burgi,  1704,  folio. 

The  best  edition  of  a  most  valuable  Harmony.  Chemnitz  com- 
piled only  the  first  two  books,  and  pait  cf  a  third,  which  were 
published  after  his  death  at  Frankfort,  in  1593,  by  Polycarp  Lyser; 
who  wrote  the  remainder  of  the  third  book,  and  added  the  fourth 
and  part  of  the  fifth  book.  These  were  published  at  differen*. 
times  at  Leipsie  and  Frankfort,  between  the  years  ?G04  and  1611  : 
and,  on  Lyner's  death,  Gerhard  completed  the  undeitaking,  with 
learning  and  industry  not  inferior  to  those  of  his  predecessors.  The 
entire  work,  wilh  the  several  continuations,  was  first  published  at 
Geneva,  in  1028.  This  elaborate  work  is  not  only  a  harmony,  but 
a  learned  commentary  on  the  four  Gospels. 

6.  The  Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  and  their  text  me- 
thodized, according  to  the  order  and  series  of  times  in  which  the 
several  things  by  them  mentioned  were  transacted.  By  Samuel 
Cradock,  B.D.  London,  1668,  folio,  and  again  in  1684  and 
1685. 

This  work  was  revised  by  the  learned  Dr.  Tillotson,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  whom  it  was  preserved  from  destruc- 
tion during  the  memorable  fire  of  London,  in  1666.  (Chalmers's 
Biog.  Diet.  vol.  X.  p.  447.)  In  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
deservedly  held  in  the  highest  estimation  ;  though  it  is  now  super- 
seded by  later  and  more  critical  works.  Mr.  ("radock  has  drawn 
up  the  Gospel  history  in  an  explanatory  paraphrase,  in  English, 
which  is  followed  by  the  text  of  the  evangelist*.  In  the  margin  he 
has  given  short  but  useful  notes  in  Latin,  which  are  very  judi- 
ci'^usly  extracted  from  Grotius,  Drs.  Lightfoot  and  Hammond,  and 
other  critics.  The  book  is  by  no  means  dear  ;  which  to  students 
(who  may  not  be  able  to  procure  recent  and  more  expensive  har 
monies)  is  a  great  advantage.  This  harmonist  did  not  adopt  the 
principle  of  Osiander. 

7.  Bemardi  L.iMY  Historia,  sive  Concordia  Evangelistarum. 
Parisiis,  1689,  12mo. — Commentarius  in  Harmoniam  sive  Con- 
cordiam  Quatuor  Evangelistarum.  Parisiis,  1699,  in  two  volume*, 
4to. 

Lamy's  Commentary  is  held  in  much  higher  estimation  than  hw 
Harmonv.  It  is  justly  characterized  by  Michaelis  as  a  learned 
work.  The  chronological  and  geographical  apparatus  is  peculiarly 
valuable. 

8.  Joannis  Clekici  Harmonia  Evangelica,  cui  subjects  est 
historia  Christi  ex  quatuor  evangcliis  concinnata.  Accesserunt 
trcs  Dissertationes,  de  annis  Christi,  deque  concordia  et  auctori- 
tate  evangeUorum.     Amstelodami,  1699,  folio. 

All  critics  unite  in  commendation  of  Le  Clerc's  Harmony.  He 
has  arranged  the  history  of  the  four  evangelists,  according  to  chro- 
nological order,  in  columns  parallel  to  each  other,  in  Greek  and 
Latin  ;  and  under  the  test  he  has  given  a  Latin  paraphrase,  the 
design  of  which  is  to  remove  apparent  contradictions.  Le  Clerc 
promised  to  publish  Annotations  on  his  Harmony,  which  have 
never  appeared.  A  Latin  edition  of  it  was  printed  at  Altorf  in 
1700,  in  4lo. ;  and  an  English  translation  of  it  is  said  by  Walchius 
to  have  been  published  at  London  in  the  same  year,  also  in  4to. 

y.  Nicolai  ToiNARDi  Harmonia  Gracco-Latina.  Parisiis,  1707, 
folio. 

M.  Toinard  drew  up  this  Harmony  for  his  own  private  use,  of 
which  only  five  or  six  copies  vrere  taken  for  the  use  of  his  friends. 
After  his  decease  they  published  it  (as  he  had  desired  they  would) 
at  the  time  and  place  above  mentioned.  It  has  long  been  held  in 
the  highest  estimation,  for  the  care  and  diligence  wiiich  its  author 
bestowed,  in  order  to  settle  the  several  circumstances  mentioned 
by  the  ditTerent  evangelists.  Bishop  Marsh  pronounces  it  to  be  of 
particular  use  to  those  who  wish  to  examine  the  verbal  agreement 
of  the  evangelists;  as  M.  Toinard  has  not  only  placed  in  adjacent 
columns  the  parallel  passages,  but  has  also  parallelized  even  single 
words. 

10.  Jo.  Reinhardi  Rus,  Harmonia  Evangelistarum,  ita  adomata, 
ut,  investigata  sedulo  textus  cohsrentia,  nullus  versus,  sive  tr^ 
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siatur,  she  proetereatur  sine  brevi  ac  succinctii  explicatione,  quse 
justi  commentarii  loco  esse  queat.  Jcnse,  1727-1730,  4  vols. 
I2mo. 

Walchius  pronounces  this  to  be  an  elaborate  and  learned  work. 
This  harmonist  follows  the  plan  of  those  who  vindicate  the  chro- 
nological order  of  the  history  related  by  each  evangelist.  The  text 
af  the  sacred  writers  is  also  explained  in  the  copious  notes  ol' 
M.  Rus     Walchii  Bibliolheca,  vol.  iv.  p.  881. 

11.  In  the  year  1739  and  1740,  Dr.  Doddkidge  published  the 
first  and  second  volumes  of  his  Family  Expositor,  of  which  an 
account  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Appendix. 
They  are  noticed  here,  because  tliey  contain  a  harmony  of  the 
four  Gospels,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  executed  with  great 
judgment,  independently  of  the  very  valuable  exposition  and 
notes  that  accompany  it. 

12.  The  Evangelical  History  and  Harmony.  By  Matthew 
PiLiiixG-rox,  LL.B.     London,  1747,  folio. 

This  harmonist  professes  not  to  adhere  to  any  of  the  schemes  laid 
down  by  his  predecessors  for  arranging  the  evangelical  history. 
It  is  not  disposed  in  columns,  like  the  works  of  Le  Clerc,  Toinarcl, 
and  others;  but  the  text  is  exhibited  in  such  a  manner  as  to  relate 
the  various  discourses  and  facts  recorded  by  the  sacred  writers  in 
their  identical  words,  and  in  the  fullest  manner  possible,  yet  so  as 
to  avoid  tautology.  The  history  is  divided  into  chapters,  and  these 
are  subdivided  into  sections  of  moderate  length.  Two  Chronological 
Dissertations  are  prefixed  :  1.  On  the  time  of  Herod's  death,  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  duration  of  his  ministry,  and  the  year  of 
his  crucifixion,  &c.  &c.  2.  On  the  time  and  place  of  the  adoration 
of  the  wise  men.  Notes  are  subjoined  for  the  elucidation  of  par- 
ticular passages.  The  w^ork  is  executed  with  gi'eat  care,  and  may 
freqtiently  be  purchased  at  a  low  price. 

13.  The  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels;  in  which  the  natural 
order  of  each  is  preserved,  with  a  paraphrase  and  notes.  By  J. 
Macknight,  D.D.  4to.  2  vols.  1756  ;  2d  edit.  1763  ;  3d  edit.  Svo. 
2  vols.  Edinburgh,  1804. 

Dr.  Macknight  closely  adheres  to  the  principle  of  Osiander ;  but 
nis  paraphrase  and  commentary  contain  so  much  useful  information, 
that  his  harmony  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  standard  book  among 
divines ;  it  is  in  the  lists  of  Bishops  Watson  and  Tomline.  The 
preliminary  disquisitions  greatly  enhance  its  value.  Dr.  Macknight's 
work  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Professor  Ruckcrsfelder,  and 
published  in  3  vols.  8vo.  at  Bremen  and  Deventer,  1772.  Bishop 
Marsh  says,  that  whoever  makes  use  of  this  harmony  should  com- 
pare with  it  Dr.  Lardner's  observations  on  it,  which  were  first  pub- 
lished in  1764,  and  are  reprinted  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the 
octavo  edition,  and  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  quarto  edition  of  his 
works. 

14.  An  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  in  which  the  original  text 
is  disposed  after  Le  Clerc's  general  manner,  with  such  various 
readings  at  the  foot  of  the  page  as  have  received  Wetstein's 
sanction  in  his  folio  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.  Observa- 
tions are  subjoined  tending  to  settle  the  time  and  place  of  every 
transaction,  to  establish  the  series  of  facts,  and  to  reconcile  seem- 
ing inconsistencies.  By  WiUiam  Newcome,  D.D.  Bishop  of 
Ossory  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  Armagh).  London,  1778,  folio. 

15.  An  English  Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  generally 
disposed  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek  of  William  Newcome, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh ;  -with  a  JMap  of  Palestine  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  twelve  tribes,  Explanatory  J\''otes,  and  Indexes. 
London,  1802,  Svo. 

The  Greek  Harmony  of  Archbishop  Newcome  has  long  been  held 
in  the  highest  estimation ;  but  its  bulk  and  price  necessarily  place 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  many  biblical  students.  In  publishing  tliis 
harmony,  the  anonymous  compiler  (a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends)  has  rendered  to  English  readers  the  same  service  which 
that  learned  prelate  had  conferred  on  biblical  scholars  by  his  larger 
Greek  work.  "  Several  trifling  alterations  have  been  adopted  in 
the  text,  and,  it  is  hoped,  generally  to  advantage."  (Preface,  p.  v.) 
The  harmony  fills  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  pages ;  and  the 
'Notes  and  Illustrations"  comprise  thirty-six  pages:  though  brief, 
they  are  judiciously  selected  from  the  critical  ai>d  philological 
labours  of  Beausobre  and  L'Enfant,  Calmet,  Grotius,  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Hammond,  Harwood,  Shaw,  Doddridge,  from  the  harmony  of  the 
late  eminent  physician.  Dr.  Robert  Willan,  and  various  other 
sources.  The  volume  concludes  with  an  index  to  the  Parables 
delivered  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  Table  for  finding  any  passage  of 
the  Gospels  m  this  Harmony.  Altogether,  "  the  form  in  which  this 
work  is  printed  is  extremely  convenient;  so  much  so,  that  they, 
who  can  use  the  Greek,  may  be  glad  to  consult  the  English  octavo 
rather  than  the  unwieldy  folio  of  the  archbishop."  (British  Critic 
;0.  S.),  vol.  xxii.  p.  437.) 

15*.  An  English  Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  disposed 
lifter  the  manner  of  the  Greek  of  William  Newcome,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh  ;  -with  Explanatory  Jtfotes,  and  Indexes,  and  a  new 
Map  of  Palestine,  divided  into  Tetrarchiet,  ar.d  showing-  the 


Travels  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     London:  ?i.dccc.xitii 
8vo. 

Though  apparently  a  new  work,  this  is  a  mere  reprint  of  the 
preceding  Harmony,  with  the  omission  in  the  title-page  of  tne  word 
"generally"  (which  the  original  compiler  had  properly  inserted, 
as  Archbishop  Newcome's  method  was  only  generally  followed), 
and  with  the  variation,  which  the  reader  will  be  able  to  distinguish, 
from  the  lines  above  printed  in  Italics.  The  date  of  the  origins 
work  is  in  Arabic  figures ;  in  the  volume  under  consideration  it  is 
in  Roman  small  capital  letters.  The  few  errata  which  tlie  origins), 
compiler  had  noticed  are  here  corrected,  but  the  following  note 
which  he  had  prefixed  to  his  table  of  contents,  viz  "  The  tide  pre- 
fixed to  each  section  is  designed  to  mark  the  general  order  at  first  • 
vieiv,  and  not  faithfidly  to  exhibit  its  contents.''  is  omitted  :  and  the 
table  of  contents,  which  in  the  original  work  fills  seven  pages  in 
columns,  is  here  printed  in  long  lines,  in  four  pages.  The  thirty- 
six  pages  of  "  notes  and  illustrations"  are  here  compressed  into 
thirty-^/iree  ,•  and  the  "Table  for  finding  any  passage  of  the  Gospels 
in  this  Harmony,"  which  fills  five  pages  in  the  original  edition,  is 
here  compressed  into  four  pages.  The  Map  is  the  only  new  article  : 
it  exhibits  Palestine,  divided  into  Tetrarchies,  and  by  means  of  a 
red  line  shows  the  travels  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  one  corner  of  it  is 
a  ground  plan  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  volume  is  very 
neatly  printed. 

16.  A  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists  in  Greek;  to  which  are 
prefixed  Critical  Dissertations  in  English.  By  Joseph  Pkiest- 
LEY,  LL.D.     London,  1778,  4to. 

1 7.  A  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists  in  English ;  with  Critical 
Dissertations,  an  occasional  Paraphrase,  and  Notes  for  the  use 
of  the  unlearned.  By  Joseph  Priestlet,  LL.D.  London, 
1780,  4to. 

The  same  method  of  arrangement  is  followed  in  both  these  Har- 
monies. Dr.  Priestley  adopted  thfe  opinion  of  some  ancient  writers 
that  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  lasted  only  one  year,  or  a  year  and 
a  few  months.  For  an  account  of  these  two  publications  see  the 
Monthly  Review  (old  series),  vol.  Iviii.  pp.  89 — 94.,  and  vol.  Ixiv 
pp.  81—90.  161—173. 

18.  Synopsis  Evangeliorum  Matthaei,  Marci,  et  Lucce,  una  cum 
iis  Joannis  Pericopis,  qute  historiam  passionis  ct  resurrectionis 
historiam  complectuntur.  Textum  recensuit,  et  selectam  lectionia 
varietatem  adjecit  J.  J.  Griesbach.  Halae,  1776,  Svo.  Editio 
secunda,  emendatior  et  auctior.  Hala;  Saxonum,  1797,  Svo. 
Editio  quarta,  1822,  Svo. 

The  chief  purport  of  this  synopsis,  Bishop  Marssh  remarks,  is,  no) 
to  give  a  chronological  series  of  events,  but  to  represent  in  parallel 
columns  all  those  sections  which  are  common  to  the  Gospels  oi' 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke ;  the  Gospel  of  John  (except  the  last 
part)  being  omitted,  because  the  rest  of  it  has  so  very  little  matter 
in  common  with  the  other  three.  In  order  to  make  as  few  trans- 
positions as  possible,  Mark's  order  is  generally  retained,  because  it 
is  the  same  with  that  of  Luke,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  facts  whicli 
are  common  to  all  three.    Those  parts  which  each  evangelist  has 

Kliar  to  himself,  are  inserted  in  intermediate  sections.  The 
led  translator  of  Michaelis  pronounces  the  disposition  of  the 
whole  work  to  be  very  commodious,  and  adds,  that  he  knows  of  no 
harmony,  which  afli)rds  so  much  assistance  in  the  investigation  of 
the  origin  of  the  first  Gospels.  In  1812,  an  English  Synopsis  of  the 
first  three  Gospels,  including  the  last  four  chapters  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  was  published  in  Svo.  on  t,he  plan  of  Griesbach's  work 
with  some  variations,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Dunster,  who  has  made 
the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  the  standard  to  which  the  other  Gospels 
are  adapted.  Valuable  as  Griesbach's  synopsis  confessedly  is,  somp 
of  his  transpositions  have  been  deemed  arbitrary,  and  some  import 
ant  passages  were  omitted  by  him.  To  obviate  these  defects,  MM 
De  Wette  and  Liicke  have  compiled  a  new  s}Tiopsis  from  Gries- 
bach's third  edition,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  entire  passages  of  the 
Gospels  with  their  parallels ;  at  the  foot  of  each  page  they  have 
given  the  principal  various  lections  from  Griesbach's  critical  edition 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and  they  have  supplied  brief  notices  of 
the  arguments  or  contents  of  each  section.  The  title  of  this  very 
useful  publication  is, 

19.  Synopsis  Evangeliorum  Matthaei,  Marci,  ct  Luca,  cum 
Parallelis  Joannis  Pericopis.  Ex  recensione  Griesbachii,  cum 
selecta  Lectionum  varietate.  Concinnaverunt,  et  Breves  Argu- 
mentorum  Notationes  adjccerunt  Guil.  Mart.  Leber.  De  Wette, 
et  Frid.  Lucke.     Berolini,  1818,  4to. 

20.  Diatessaron,  sive  Integra  Historia  Domini  nostri  Jesu 
Christi,  Grfece.  Ex  quatuor  Evangeliis  inter  se  collatis,  ipsisque 
Evangelistarum  verbis  apte  et  ordinate  dispositis  confecta.  Sub- 
jungitur  Evangeliorum  brevis  Harmonia.  Edidit  J.  White, 
S.T.P.  Ling.  Arab.  Prof.  Versionis  Syriacse  Philoxenianaj  Nov. 
Test.  Interpres.  Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano,  1799, 
small  Svo. 

A  Diatessaron  is  the  reeult  and  summary  of  a  Harmony.  In  the 
latter  the  whole  text  of  the  four  evangelists  is  given,  only  so  ar- 
ranged in  columns  that  their  parallelisms  and  diiferenccs  may  be 
exactly  seen :  whereas,  in  a  diatessaron,  one  continued  narrative  icr 
selected  from  the  four,  avciding  all  repetitions  of  the  same  or  sim> 
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lar  words.  Professor  White  founded  his  beautifully  and  correctly 
printed  voli.mo  on  the  excellent  Harmony  of  Archbishop  New- 
come,  except  in  the  part  relating  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
m  which  he  has  followed  the  arrangement  of  facta  proposed  by 
Mr.  West  and  Dr.  Townson,  in  their  works  on  this  subject,  which 
are  noticed  in  the  next  col.  The  timi:  an<l  jilan:  in  wiiich  each 
event  happened,  are  judiciously  noticed  in  llie  margins:  a  map  of 
Palestine  is  prefixed;  and  a  very  useful,  ihoiigli  concise,  Evangcli- 
oriim  Harmonia,  which  is  added  at  ilio  end,  connects  the  whole 
with  peculiar  clearness.  In  1802,  Dr.  While's  work  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  the  Kcv.  T.  Thiihvall,  who  retained  tiio  chief  part 
of  the  professor's  lillc,  and  adojited  principally  iho  Latin  version 
of  Caslellio;  allliough,  where  the  editor  regarded  his  phrases  as 
forced  and  affecied  (us  they  soinetimes  are),  he  has  had  recourse  to 
the  versions  of  Beza,  Tremeilius,  and  the  Vulgate.  This  publica- 
tion may  be  of  use  to  those,  who,  in  reading  the  Greek,  are  occa- 
•ionally  induced  to  consult  a  translation;  Mr.  Thirlwall  also  nub- 
lished,  in  1803,  an  English  Diatcssaron,  or  Histon/  of  our  Lord 
Jems  Chrixt,  compiled  from  l/ie  four  Gospels  accordiug  to  the  au- 
thorized version,  8vo.  and  12mo.  Some  brief  note.'^,  and  a  concise  but 
useful  introduction  are  annexed,  togcihcr  with  a  map  of  Palestine. 

21.  Diatessaron;  or  the  Gospel  HLstory,  from  the  Text  of  the 
Four  Evangelists,  in  a  connected  Series.  With  Notes  critical 
and  explanatory,  by  Robert  Thomson.  Edinburgh  and  London, 
1 808,  8vo. 

22.  The  United  Gospel;  or.  Ministry  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  combined  from  the  Narrations  of  the  Four  Evan- 
gelists.    By  R.  and  M.  Willax.     London,  1806,  Svo. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  very  useful  Diatcssaron,  for  such 
tlie  work  in  effect  is.  The  first  impression  appeared  in  1782,  and 
the  second  in  178G,  under  the  name  of  the  late  eminent  physician 
Dr.  Robert  Willan.  It  professes  to  exhibit  the  events  of  the  Gospel 
history  in  a  connected  chain  or  order  of  succession;  and,  by  com- 
bining the  accounts  of  each  evangelist,  to  relate  in  their  own  words 
every  incident,  with  all  its  circumstances,  at  full  length.  The 
notes  whidi  accompany  the  work  are  judiciously  selected  ;  they 
relate  chielly  to  the  manners,  customs,  opinions,  and  expressions, 
proverbial  or  allegorical,  among  the  eastern  nations,  with  which 
the  generality  of  readers  cannot  be  familiarly  acquainted. 

23.  A  Synopsis  of  the  Four  Evangelists;  or,  a  reg;ular  History 
of  the  conception,  birth,  doctrine,  miracles,  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  words  of  the  Evangelists. 
By  Charles  Tiiomsox,  Svo.    Philadelphia,  1815. 

The  venerable  author  of  this  Harmony,  whose  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page  of  this  Appendix, 
considering  the  Gospel  as  memoirs  of  remarkable  things  said  and 
done  by  Jesus  Christ,  has  hero  arranged  them  according  to  the 
dates,  places,  and  circumstances,  which  he  found  expressly  men- 
tioned in  the  several  Gospels.  He  has  employed  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  very  words  of  the  evangelists,  without  any  omission  or 
addition,  excepting  that  he  has  inserted  explanations  of  peculiar 
phrases  and  technical  terms  between  brackets  [  ].  It  is  very 
respectably  executed;  and  at  the  end  there  are  fifty  pages  of  notes, 
chiefly  explanatory  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews. 

24.  An  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels ;  or,  a  scries  of  the  Nar- 
ratives of  the  Evangelists,  so  collected  and  disposed,  as  to  bring 
the  whole  into  one  regular  relation ;  with  notes,  selected  from 
various  authors.     By  John  CiiAMBEns.     London,  1813,  8vo. 

25.  A  Chronological  History  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  from  the  compounded  texts  of  the  Four  Holy  Evange- 
lists; or,  the  English  Diatessaron  ;  with  a  map  of  the  Holy  Land, 
explanatory  notes,  and  illustrations,  from  late  oriental  travellers 
and  rabbinical  writers,  &c.  &c.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Warnek.  Bath 
and  London,  1819,  Svo. 

26.  Concordance  de  Quatre  Evangelistes,  suivant  I'Ordre  de 
Michaelis.     Paris,  1828,  12mo. 

This,  it  is  believed,  is  the  only  detached  harmony  of  the  Gospels 
extant  in  the  French  language:  it  is  drawn  up  agreeably  to  the 
order  of  Michaelis  in  his  harmony  or  table  of  contents  to  the  four 
evangelists,  which  forms  part  of  his  introduction  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament. (Vol.  iii.  pp.  41V-— 83.  of  Bishop  Marsh's  English  transla- 
tion ;  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  58^93  of  M.  Cheneviere's  F'rench  translation.) 
The  total  absence  of  a  table  of  contents,  or  even  of  the  summaries 
of  the  contents  given  to  each  section  by  Michaelis,  greatly  lessens 
the  utility  of  this  volume  as  a  book  of  reference  to  the  French 
reader. 

27.  The  Monotessaron  ;  or,  the  Gospel  History,  according  to 
the  Four  Evangelists,  harmonized  and  chronologically  arranged, 
in  a  new  Translation  from  the  Test  of  Griesbach.  By  the  Rev. 
lohn  S.  TnoMPSox.     Baltimore,  1829,  Svo. 

28.  Synopsis  Evangcliorum   Matthaii,   Marci   et   Luca;,   cum 
.annis  Pericopis   Parallelis.     Textum   ex    ordine  Griesbachii 

lispertitum,  cum  varia  Scriptura  selecta,  edidit  Mauritius  Roedi- 
liH.     Halis  Saxonum,  1829,  Svo. 

A  comraoiious  synopiis  of  the  first  three  Gospels.  Tlie  order 
rf  Dr.  Gr  e/-Hch  (see  N  i.  18.  p.  60.)  is  followed  in  the  disposition 


of  the  text:  but  the  synopsis  itself  is  divided  into  6Jt  parts,  aftei 
the  plan  of  De  Wette  and  Luecke.  The  summaries  of  contents 
prefixed  to  each  section  are  principally  taken  from  Dr.  Knappe's 
critical  edition.  Great  pains  have  been  bestowed  on  the  punciua 
tion  of  this  work,  the  typographical  execution  of  which  is  very 
neat. 

29.  Quatuor  Evangcliorum  Tabula;  Synopticse.  Juxfa  ra- 
tiones  temporis  <iuoad  fieri  potuit  composuit,  annotatioiiibusque 
ex  perpctua  scctionutn  singularum  collatione  inslruxit,  Henricua 
Nicolaus  Clause.v.     Haunia;,  1829,  Svo. 

No  part  of  the  Greek  text  is  printed  in  this  work,  in  which  the 
author  has  taken  singular  pains  in  adjusting  the  order  of  events 
from  a  minute  and  laborious  collation  of  the  parallel  passages  in 
the  four  evangelists. 

Harmonia   Evangelica :  sivc  Quatuor  Evangelia  Gr»c6, 


30. 


Edidit 


pro  temporis  et  rcrum  seric  in  partes  quinque  distributa. 
Edvardus  Giikswell,  A.M.     Oxonii,  1830,  Svo. 

30*.  Dissertations  upon  the  Principles  and  Arrangement  of  a 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  GnESWELt, 
M.A.     Oxford,  1830,  3  vols.  Svo, 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Mr.  G  res  well  s  Harmony  are,  1 
That  the  last  three  Gospels  are  regular  compositions ;  2.  That  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel  is  partly  regular  and  piirtly  irregular;  3.  That 
each  of  the  Gospels  was  written  in  the  order  in  which  it  stands; 
4.  That  the  Gospels  last  written,  in  every  instance,  were  supple- 
mental to  the  prior  Gospels.  "  His  harmony  forms  but  a  portion  of 
the  valuable  critical  apparatus,  which  he  has  constructed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  critical  student;  and,  taken  together  with  the  Disser- 
t;itions,  it  will  enable  thfe  reader  to  make  liimsclf  master  of  the 
whole  range  of  inquiry  relating  to  the  chronology  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  Gospels."  (Eclec- 
tic Review  lor  June,  1833,  vol.  ix.  Third  Series,  p.  313.) 

31.  A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  the  English  Autho- 
rized version,  arranged  according  to  Greswell's  "  Harmonia 
Evangelica"  in  Greek,  with  references  to  his  Dissertations  on  the 
same.     By  R.  Mimpius.     London,  1833,  Svo. 

A  necessary  companion  to  Mr.  Greswell's  elalwrate  works. 

32.  A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  founded  on  the  Arrange- 
ment of  the  Harmonia  Evangelica  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Greswell. 
With  the  Practical  Reflections  of  Dr.  Doddridge.  By  the  Rev 
E.  BicKERSTZTH.     London,  1832,  Svo. 


SECTION  m. 

ItAUMONIES    OF    PARTICULAR    PARTS    OF    THE    FOt;R    GOSPELS. 

1.  A  Harmony  and  Exposition  of  our  blessed  Lord's  last  Pro- 
phecy ;  in  which  the  Difficulties  that  have  hitherto  perplexed 
commentators  are  satisfactorily  explained.  By  John  Faxniit, 
A.B.  Dublin,  1832,  Svo. 

The  principal  design  of  this  publication  is  to  prove  that  the  de 
tails  which  arc  given  in  Matt.  xxiv.  15 — 22.,  Mark  xiii.  14 — 20., 
and  Luke  xxi.  2(£— 24.,  refer  to  two  events,  different,  distinct,  and 
distant  from  each  other;  the  one,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Romany — an  event  long  past;  the  other  still  fiitii.'-c,  and  likely 
to  occur  about  the  restoration  of  the  Jews.  Mr.  Fannin  considers 
that  Luke's  account  refers  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  while  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark  refer  to  the  second  aa- 
vent  of  Christ:  and  he  has  devoted  iweniy-lhree  pages  to  prove 
that  the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  the  latter  two 
evangelists,  is  popery. 

2.  Observations  on  the  History  of  the  Evidences  of  the  Re- 
surrection of  Jesus  Christ.  By  Gilbert  West,  Esq.  London, 
1747,  Sto. 

The  multiplied  editions  of  this  most  valuable  treatise,  which 
places  the  history  of  the  resurrection  on  impregnable  ground,  suffi- 
cicnllv  attest  its  value,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  de- 
servedly held.  Mr.  West  had  for  a  time  listened  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  infidelity  ;  and  the  treatise  in  question  was  written  in 
consequence  of  the  inquiries  which  he  conscientiously  instituted 
into  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  of  which  he  lived  and  died  a 
bright  ornament.  His  work  is  noticed  here  on  account  of  the  lu- 
minous and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  has  harmonized  the 
several  accounts  of  the  evangelical  history  of  the  resurrection. 

3.  A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  so  far  as  relates  to  our 
Saviour's  Resurrection,  with  a  commentary  and  notes.  By 
Richard  Parry.     London,  1765,  4to. 

4.  A  Discourse  on  the  Evangelical  History,  from  the  Inter- 
ment to  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Towxsox,  D.D.  Archdeacon  of  Rich- 
mond.    Oxford  and  London,  1793,  Svo. 

In  this  very  judicious  work  (which  was  edited,  after  the  learned 
author'^a  decease,  by  Dr.  John  Loveday)  the  harmony  of  the  four 
evangeUcal  accounts  of  the  resurrection  is  exhibited  in  foirr  paralle. 
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columns,  with  a  collateral  paraphrase,  the  order  of  which  is  il- 
lustrated and  confirmed  by  various  observations.  Dr.  Townson 
professes  to  tread  nearly  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  West,  whose  rea- 
soning he  enforces  by  new  considerations ;  and  he  has  illustrated 
his  accounts  by  a  new  arrangement,  and  by  the  introduction  of 
some  explanatory  particulars.  He  '•  accurately  discriminates  the 
respective  particulars  of  the  three  days  of  our  Saviour's  crucifix- 
ion and  resurrection,  minutely  considers  every  circumstance  in  the 
different  relations,  reconciles  apparent  inconsistencies,  accounts 
for  particular  omissions,  and  furnishes  a  clear  and  consistent  histo- 
ry, confirmed  by  considerations  and  representations,  in  which  much 
learning  is  displayed,  without  any  parade."  (British  Critic,  O.  S., 
vol.  i.  p.  73.)  These  "  Observations"  of  Dr.  Townson  are  also  ex- 
tant in  the  second  volume  of  the  collective  edition  of  his  works, 
published  at  London,  iu  1810,  in  two  volumes,  8vo. 

5.  An  Harmonv  of  the  Gospels,  from  the  Resurrection  to  the 
Ascension  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  in  which  the 
English  Narrations  of  the  Four  Evangelists  are  orderly  exhibited 
in  appropriate  colutnns.  Observations  are  subjoined  tending  to 
investigate  the  tru«  evangelical  sense,  reconcile  seeming  discre- 
pancies, and  defend  the  order  of  the  facts  laid  down  in  the  Har- 
mony.    By  Thomas  Cuaxfield,  A.B.     Dublin,  1795,  folio. 

This  publication  was  originally  an  academical  exercise,  under- 
taken in  pursuance  of  a  theological  subject,  given  by  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Graves,  to  the  gentlemen  attending  his  divinity  class.  The 
author  profe.sses  to  Ibllovv  Dr.  Townson's  scheme,  with  some  few 
variations.  His  work  was  published  with  a  recommendatory  cha- 
racter given  by  the  Drs.  Graves  and  Barrett  (at  that  lime  the  divi- 
luty  lecturers  m  the  University  of  Dublin) ;  who  state  that,  in  their 
opmion,  "  it  contains  much  accurate  research,  and  much  useful  in- 
formation ;  and,  therefore,"  that  they  "  shall  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  the  students  in  divinity  attending  their 
lectures." 

6.  The  Burial  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to 
the  Four  Evangelists.  From  the  German  of  John  David  Mi- 
chaelis.  [By  Sir  George  Duckett,  Bart.]  London,  1827,  12mo. 

"  If  any  person  should  be  desirous  of  seeing  all  that  the  very 
spirit  of  subtlety  and  mischief  can  produce  against  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection,  we  should  recommend  them  by  all  means  to  peruse 
the  little  \w)rk  of  Michaelis  on  this  subject,  which  has  recently 
been  translated  into  English.  This  celebrated  critic  has  there  con- 
sidered almost  every  cavil  with  which  the  wit  or  malice  of  the 
adversaries  has  been  able  to  assail  the  evidence  of  this  great  event. 
And  we  may  safely  venture  to  predict  that  every  intelligent  and 
honest  examiner  of  these  objections  will  pronounce,  with  Michaelis, 
that  the  whole  is  "  a  contest  between  the  accuracy  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  imagination  of  the  unbeliever ;"  and  that,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  the  cavils  are  so  stupid  and  frivolous  as  to  make  their 
authors  worthy  of  sound  flagellation  ;  or  so  shamefully  disingenu- 
ous as  righteously  to  entitle  them  to  the  honours  of  the  pillory. 
In  referring  our  readers  to  this  treatise,  it  may  be  necessary  to  ap- 
prize them,  by  way  of  caution,  that,  on  the  subject  of  inspiration, 
the  laxity  of  the  author's  notions  is  somewhat  greater  than  would 
be  approved  by  the  Anglican  school  of  divinity.  So  far  as  relates 
to  mere  matters  of  fact,  he  is  much  disposed  to  place  the  evange- 
lists (or  at  all  events  those  two  of  them  who  were  not  apostlesi 
precisely  on  the  footing  of  so  many  ordinary  mortal  witnesses.  He 
contends,  however,  quite  irresistibly,  that  their  testimony,  even  so 
considered,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  place  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt."  (British  Critic  and  Theologi- 
cal Review,  vol.  v.  pp.  331,  332.) 


SECTION  IV. 


HARMONIES    OF    THE    ACTS    OF   THE    APOSTLES,    AND    OF    THE 
APOSTOLIC    EPISTLES. 

1.  The  Apostolical  History,  containing  the  Acts,  Labours, 
Travels,  Sermons,  Discourses,  Miracles,  Successes,  and  Suffer- 
ings of  the  Holy  Apostles,  from  Christ's  Ascension  to  the  De- 
Btruction  of  Jerusalem.  Also  a  Narration  of  the  particular 
times  and  occasifms  upon  which  the  Apostolical  Epistles  were 


written,  together  with  a  brief  analytical  Paraphrase  of  them 
By  Samuel  Cradock,  B.D.     London,  1672,  folio. 

This  author,  an  eminent  non-conformist  divine,  also  wrote  "  A 
plain  and  brief  Exposition  of  the  Kevelation,"  now  superseded  by 
later  and  better  works;  "The  Old  Testament  History  iMetliod- 
ized,"  folio,  now  also  superseded  by  the  valuable  work  of  Mr. 
Townsend,  noticed  in  page  58.  supra ;  and  the  "  Harmony  of  the 
Four  Evangelists,"  likewise  noticed  in  page  59.  "  Cradock's  three 
volumes  are  very  valuable  :  the  last  two,  on  the  New  Testament, 
are  much  better  than  the  fir.it,  on  the  Old.  His  extracts  in  the 
margin  from  Hammond,  Liglitfoot,  and  Grotius,  are  very  judicious; 
and  I  think,  on  the  whole,  1  never  read  any  one  author  that  assisted 
me  more  in  what  relates  to  the  New  Testament."  (Dr.  Doddridge.) 
The  book  is  by  no  means  dear,  which  to  students  is  a  great  advan- 
tage. 

2.  A  History  of  the  First  Planting  of  Christianity,  taken  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  their  Epistles.  Together  with  the 
remarkable  Facts  of  the  Jewish  and  Roman  History,  within  this 
period.  By  George  Bexson,  D.D.,  4to.  London,  1735  ;  2d,  and 
best  edition,  1756,  3  vols,  usually  bound  in  one. 

Though  this  work  does  not  profess  to  be  a  harmony  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  and  of  their  Epistles,  it  may  justly  be  considered 
as  one.  Besides  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Acts  throughout 
and  most  of  the  Epistles,  by  a  view  of  the  history  of  the  times, 
the  occasions  of  the  several  Epistles,  and  the  state  of  the  chiu-ches 
to  which  they  were  addressed,  the  learned  author  has  incorporated 
a  paraphrastic  abstract  of  those  Epistles  in  the  order  of  time  when 
they  were  written;  and  has  also  established  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  on  a  number  of  facts,  the  most  public,  important,  ana 
incontestable.  It  is  indeed  a  most  valuable  help  to  the  study  of  the 
Epistles ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  scarcity  renders  it  accessi 
ble  to  few. 

3.  The  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul  as  related  in  Scripture  ;  but 
in  which  his  Epistles  are  inserted  in  that  part  of  the  History  to 
which  they  are  supposed  respectively  to  belong ;  with  select  Notes, 
critical  and  explanatory,  and  relating  to  persons  and  places,  and 
a  map  of  the  countries  in  which  the  apostle  travelled.  By  Jo- 
seph Gurney  Be  van.     London,  1807,  8vo. 

The  narrative  of  St.  Paul's  life  is  studiously  related  in  the  very 
words  of  Scripture,  having  only  such  additional  matter  as  is  neces- 
sary to  introduce  or  connect  the  several  parts.  Attention,  however 
has  been  paid  to  the  task  of  selecting,  from  different  parts  of  the 
New  Testament,  such  passages  as  belong  to  the  regular  chain  of 
the  history.  The  notes  are  principally  selected  from  the  best  critics 
and  commentators,  and  those  which  are  geographical  are  the  most 
conspicuous,  and  stamp  a  real  value  on  the  work  ;  which,  though 
designed  for  young  persons  of  his  own  religious  communion  (The 
Society  of  Friends),  may  be  studied  with  advantage  by  those  of 
every  other  class  of  Christians,  especially  such  as  have  not  many 
commentators  within  their  reach,  "  without  danger  of  finding  any 
thing  introduced  which  can  give  the  smallest  bias  towards  any 
principle  that  is  not  really  and  truly  Christian."  (British  Critic, 
O.  S.,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  477.) 

4.  A  Harmony  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  to  which 
is  added,  a  Summary  of  the  Entire,  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts, 
M,A.     Cambridge,  1800,  4to. 

This  Harmony  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles  differs,  in  its  form  and 
structure,  from  the  three  publications  last  noticed.  It  "  consists  of 
two  columns,  in  the  first  of  which  a  kind  of  continued  Epistle  is 
formed,  principally,  but  not  entirely,  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans; 
which  the  author  considers  as  intended  more  particularly  for  a  de- 
lineation of  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  as  to  the  speculative  part." 
This  continued  text  or  clue  is  printed  in  a  narrow  column  and  a 
large  letter,  which  gives  room  for  the  introduction  of  all  the  parallel 
passages  in  the  second  column,  which  is  much  broader,  and  printed 
in  a  closer  form  and  smaller  type.  The  whole  is  digested  under 
four  principal  divisions.  1.  Introductory  address.  2.  Doctrinal  in- 
struction. 3.  Practical  precepts.  4.  Conclusion.  In  this  way  the 
whole  substance  of  the  Apostolical  Epistles  is  arranged  ;  and  any 
particular  passages  are  found  by  means  of  a  table  at  the  end  of  the 
book.  Subjoined  to  this  Harmony  is  the  "  Summary  of  the  Epistles; 
in  which  the  view  of  the  contents  is  designed  to  be  completely 
conveyed,  according  to  the  author's  system."  This  part  is  followed 
by  a  very  useful  selection  of  notes.  "Mr.  Roberts  deserves  the 
highest  commendation  for  his  zeal  and  diligence  in  thus  illustrating 
the  Epistles,  and  for  the  attention  and  acuteness  manifested  in  di- 
gesting their  very  various  contents."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.,  vol.  xx 
pp.  419-481.) 
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CHAPTER  III. 


APOCRYPHAL     BOOKS     AND     WRI  VINOS. 


SECTION  1. 


APOCRYPHAL  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


TuE  Apocryphal  Books,  attaclicd  to  the  Old  Testament,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  various  Poiyglott  Editions  of  the  Bible,  and 
also  in  most  of  the  larger  editions  of  the  Scptuagint  Version. 
Dr.  Masch  (Bibl.  Sacr.  Part  i.  pp.  427— ;436.)  has  described  the 
various  editions  of  the  Apocryphal  Books,  as  well  collectively  as 
of  particular  Books.  The  following  are  the  principal  and  more 
easily  procurable  editions,  including  some  which  have  appeared 
subsequently  to  the  date  of  his  publication. 

1.  Libri  Vetcris  Tcstamenti  Apocryphi  omnes,  Grsece,  ad  Ex- 
emplar Vaticanum  emcndatissime  exprcssi.  [Cura  Ludolphi 
Lecsdexii]  Francofurti  ad  Mosnum,  1694,  8vo. 

2.  Libri  Apocryphi,  Grajce.  Introductionem  prsemisit  Georgius 
Johannes  Henkius.     Hala;,  17II,  8vo. 

The  introduction  was  subsequently  printed  in  a  separate  form, 
in  4to. 

3.  Libri  Veteris  Testamenti  Apocryphi.  Textum  Grtecum 
recognmit,  et  Variarum  Lectionum  Delectum  adjecit,  Joannes 
Christianus  Guliclmus  Acousti.     Lipsias,  1804,  8vo. 

4.  The  Books  of  the  Apocrypha,  with  Critical  and  Historical 
Observations  prefixed  to  each  Book :  also  two  Introductory  Dis- 
courses, the  first,  explaining  the  Distinctions  between  Canonical 
and  Apocryphal  Writings,  estimating  the  Value  of  the  latter, 
and  ascertaining  the  time  when  they  were  introduced  as  Eccle- 
siastical Books  into  the  Service  of  the  Church.  The  second, 
illustrating  the  intimate  connection  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  in  rehgious  and  moral  views,  in  matters  of  faith  and 
practice,  in  style,  composition,  and  allusion ;  with  a  Sketch  of 
the  History  of  the  Jews  from  the  Cessation  of  Prophecy  in  Ma- 
lachi,  to  the  final  dissolution  of  their  State  v.nder  the  Emperor 
Vespasian,  a.  d.  70.  By  Charles  Wilson,  D.D.  Edinburgh, 
1801,  8vo. 

5.  The  Five  Books  of  Maccabees  in  English.  With  Notes 
and  Illustrations.  By  Henry  Cottok,  D.C.L.  Oxford,  1832, 8 vo. 

Of  the  Apocryphal  Books  which  bear  the  name  of  the  Maccabees, 
some  account  will  be  found  in  Vol.  II.  pp.  292,  293.  Dr.  Cotton 
has  collected  them  together  in  this  beautifully  printed  volume,  and 
has  for  the  first  time  ^iven  an  Kiiglish  translation  of  what  are 
called  the  fourth  and  filth  books ;  and  he  has  successfully  adapted 
the  style  and  language  of  his  version  to  those  of  the  preceding 
books,  as  closely  as  was  consistent  with  a  careful  adherence  to  the 
original.  The  whole  is  illustrated  with  very  numerous  notes,  a 
valuable  critical  Introduction,  Genealogical  Tables  of  the  Families 
of  the  Maccabees  and  of  Herod,  together  with  a  Chronological 
Table,  and  a  copious  Index.  This  work  is  a  neccs.sary  supplement 
to  every  edition  of  our  authorized  English  Version  of^the  Bible. 

6.  Sapientia  Jesu  fiUi  Sirachi,  Grffice.  Textum  ad  fidem  Codd. 
et  Versionura  cmendavit  et  illu.stravit  Joh.  Guil.  Linde.  Gedani, 
1795,  8vo. 

7.  Liber  Jesu  Siracidae  Gra;ce  :  ad  fidem  Codicum  et  Version- 
um  emondatus,  et  perpetua  adnotatione  illustratus,  a  Car.  Gottl. 
Bketschjteider.     Ratisbon,  1806,  8vo. 

"  This  work  is,  without  contradiction,  the  best  that  has  appeared 
on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus ;  and  the  Commentary  is  an  excellent 
critique."  (Classical  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  4.)  It  "  deserves  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  library  of  every  theological  scholar.    The  Greek 

text  has,  undoubtedly,  been  very  much   corrupted Dr.  Bret- 

schneider  has  spared  no  labour  in  his  valuable  collection  of  read- 
ings from  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrian  MSS.,  from  that  MS.  on 
which  the  text  of  the  Complutensinn  Poiyglott  was  founded,  and 
from  various  other  sources.  Much  interesting  matter  will  be  found 
in  nis  elaborate  Prolegomena,  and  in  the  five  dissertations  at  the 
close  of  tiie  volume.  His  perpetual  annotations  on  the  text  afford 
evidence  of  great  critical  ability  and  theological  information,  but 
perhaps  exhibit  a  little  of  that  tedious  prolixity  which  is  not  un- 
common in  the  German  school."  (Christian  Remembrancer,  vol. 
ix.  p.  263.) 

8.  Liber  Ecclesiasticus.  The  Book  of  the  Church ;  or,  Eccle- 
siasticus :  translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  By  Luke  Howard. 
London,  1827,  royal  8vo. 

"  It  is  a  miserable  attempt  at  an  English  version  uf  Ecclesiasticus, 
"♦om  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Vulgate."  fChrist.  Remem.  vol.  ix. 


I>.  2C3.)     In  pp.  2C6— 272.  there 
of  this  publication. 

9  a.  The  Book  of  Ja.sher.  With 
Testimonies  and  Notes  ex- 
planatory of  the  Text. 

To  which  is  prefixed  Various 
Readings. 


Translated  into  English  from 
the  Hebrew,  by  Alcuin,  of 
Britain,  who  went  a  Pilgrim- 
age into  the  Holy  Land. 


This  Book  is  twice  mentioned  in 
Holy  Scripture,  viz.  in  Josh.  x. 
13.  and  in  2  Sam.  i.  18.  in  both 
which  Places  it  is  appealed  to 
as  a  Work  of  Credit  and  Re- 
putation, and  as  such  was  at 
that  Time  had  in  great  Esteem. 

Printed  in  the  year  MDCCLI. 
4to. 


is  an   analysis,  with   spccimena 

9  6.  TheBookofJasher:  With 
Testimonies  and  Notes,  Cri- 
tical and  Historical,  expla- 
natory of  the  Text. 

To  which  is  prefixed  Various 
Readings,  and  a  J'rcliminary 
Dissertation,  proving  the 
Authenticity  of  the  Work. 

Translated  into  English  from 
the  Hebrew,  by  Flaccus  Al- 
binns  Alcuin7<s  of  Britain, 
Abbot  of  Canterbury  Who 
went  a  Pilgrimage  into  tlic 
Holy  Land,  and  Pe-aia, 
xohere  he  discovered  this  vo- 
lume, in  the  city  of  Gazna. 

"  /«  not  this  wrilirn  in  the  nook 
of  JasherV     Joshua  x.  13. 

"  Beholfl  it  is  written  in  the  Book 
of  Jasher."     2  Sam.  i.  18 


Bristol :  Printed  for  the  Editor, 
by  Philip  Rose,  20,  Broad- 
mead,  MDCCCXXIX.  4to. 

Of  the  literary  forgery  contamed  in  the  volume  or  rather  pamphlet 
printed  in  the  year  1751  (9  a.),  the  following  account  is  given  by 
Mr.  Rowe-Morcs,  a  diligent  topographer  and  antiquary  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  in  his  "Dissertation  upon  English  Tyjiographical 
Founders  ar.d  Founderies,"  published  in  1778.  "  In  the  year  1751, 
Mr.  Hive  published  a  pretended  translation  of  the  Book  of  Jasher. 
said  to  have  been  made  by  one  Alcuin  of  Britain.  The  account 
given  of  the  translation  is  full  of  glaring  absurdities:  but  of  the 
publication  this  we  can  say  from  the  information  of  the  Only-One 
who  is  capable  of  informing  us,  because  the  business  was  a  secret 
between  the  Two :  Mr.  Hive  in  the  night-time  had  constantly  an 
Hebrew  Bible  before  him  (sed  qu.  de  hoc),  and  cases  in  his  closet. 
Ile'produced  the  copy  for  Jasher,  and  it  was  composed  in  private, 
and  the  forms  worked  off  in  the  night-time  in  a  private  press-rootn 
by  these  two,  after  the  men  of  the  Printing  House  had  left  theil 
work."    (Page  65.) 

Jacob  Hive,  the  person  here  mentioned,  was  a  type-founder  and 
printer,  who  carried  on  business  in  London  between  the  years  1730 
and  1763,  in  whi<h  last  year  he  died.  "Beini;  not  perfectly  sound 
in  his  mind,  he  produced  some  strange  works.  In  1733,  he  pub- 
lished an  Oration,  intended  to  prove  the  plurality  of  worlds,  and 
asserting  that  this  earth  is  hell,  that  the  souls  of  men  are  apostata 
angels,  and  that  the  lire  to  punish  tliose  confined  to  this  world  at 

the  day  of  judgment  will  be  immaterial In  this  strange  per. 

formancc  the  author  unveils  his  deistical  priiiciples,  and  lakes  no 
small  liberty  with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  especially  with  the 
character  of  Moses.  Emboldened  by  this  first  adventure,  he  deter- 
mined  to  become  the  public  teacher  of  infidelity.  For  this  purpose 
he  hired  the  use  of  Carpenters'  Hall,  where  for  some  time  he  deli- 
vered his  orations,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  scraps  from  Tindal 
and  other  similar  writers."  (Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary, 
vol.  xix.  p.  228.) 

In  November,  1751,  he  published  "The  Book  of  Jasher,"  of  which 
the  follow'ing  account  was  given  in  the  Monthly  Review  for  De- 
cember in  the  same  year  (vol.  v.  p.  2.50.) : — "The  publishe.-,  in  order 
to  give  a  sanction  to  this  pretendedBookof  Jasher,  refers  to  tiie  men- 
tion made  to  such  a  book  in  Josn.  x.  13.  and  2  Sam.  i.  18.  In  both 
which  places,  says  he,  it  is  appealed  to  as  a  work  of  credit  and 
reputation,  and  as  such  was  at  that  time  had  in  great  esteem.  But 
the  work  now  published  does  not  in  the  least  appear  to  be  that 
book  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures;  but  a  palpable  piece  of  contri- 
vance intended  to  impose  on  the  credulous  and  the  ignorant,  to  sap 
the  credit  of  the  books  of  Moses,  and  to  bla<  ken  the  character  of 
Moses  himself  Hence  it  is  no  wonder  th?t  the  editor  or  author  has 
had  the  precaution  to  conceal  his  name.  He  has  trumped  up  an 
idle  story  of  the  means  by  which  the  MS.  fell  into  his  hands,  which 
he  relates  in  a  prefatory  epistle  to  a  nameless  earl.  He  has  also 
prefixed  a  history  of  Alcuin's  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  of  lh«» 
manner  of  his  procuring  a  sight  of  the  Book  of  Jasher.  and  thr 
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III  Jasher,  chap.  vii.  7.  we  read,  "Thus  Jiuth  said  our  fathers," 
for  hawE  said  ;  xiv.  11.  "Thou  judgcTii  the  people,"  for  thou 
judgesT  ;  xxvii.  15.  "  Wliom  thou  kriowcTH  not,"  for  knowesT 
not,  and  in  the  margin,  "  Whom  thou  dovn  not  worship,"  for 
doST  not;  and  in  xxxvi.  11.  "Thou  harii  spoken"  for  Thou 
hasT  spoken. 
fii.j  With  regard  to  the  Contents. 
The  Book  of  Jasher  in  Hive's  forgery  of  1751  fills  exactly  sixty 
pages;  in  the  Bristol  edition  of  1829  it  makes  sixti/-rwo 
pages  and  a  half,  the  excess  being  caused  by  the  addition 
Detween  brackets  of  seventeen  verses  from  Gen.  xxii.  3 — 20. 
in  ch.  iii.,  and  of  tvventy-ei^ht  verses  in  ch.  xi.  from  Exod. 
xiv.  23^31.  and  xv.  1 — 19.  ol  our  authorized  version.  Except 
as  occasionally  affected  by  these  additions,  the  same  quantity 
of  matter  is  comprised  in  each  column,  the  summaries  of 
chapters,  and  the  head  lines  or  summaries  at  the  top  of  each 
page,  the  pretended  chronology,  marginal  readings,  and  punc- 
tuation are  all  precisely  the  same,  the  spelling  only  of  a 
very  few  words  being  modernized,  as  ether  for  tether,  en- 
crease  and  encreased  for  increase  and  increased ;  and  in  the 
"  Testimonies  and  Notes,"  Phinehas  for  Phingas. 

The  Ibllowing  are  the  only  additional  material  variations  between 
the  two  publications,  which,  after  a  careful  collation,  the  author 
has  been  able  to  detect. 

'9  a.)  Ilive's  Book  of  Jasher,        ,,9  6.)  Book  of  Jasher,  1829. 
1751. 

Ch.  i.  17.  Cam  conceived  and  bare  Ch.  i.  17.  Cain  begat  Enoch 
Enoch 

20.  Seth  conceived  and  bare  20.  Seth  begat  Enos 
Enos 

ii.  1.  Lamech conceived  ii.  1.  Lamech  begat  Noah 

and  bare  Noah 

v.  9.  ye  V.  9.  you. 

xxiii.  8.  docTH  xxiii.  8.  doesT. 

13.  nor  13.  or 

ixxv.  28.  Debora  xxxv.  28.  DeboraA 

Kxxvi.  11.  thou  commande<7^  xxxvi.  11.  thou  commandes^ 

The  variations  in  the  edition  of  1829  are  such  as  might  be  made  by 
any  careful  compositor,  and  cannot  (we  conceive)  in  any  degree 
affect  the  identity  of  the  two  publications. 

6.  The  "  Testimonies  and  Notes"  appended  to  both  publications  are 
for  the  most  part  the  same,  and  profess  to  bear  the  names  of  Hur, 
Phinehas,  Oiliniel,  Jazer,  Jezer,  Zadock,  and  Tobias.  On  the  mi- 
raculous passage  of  the  Israelites  over  the  Red  Sea,  the  editor  of 
the  Bristol  impression  of  the  Book  of  Jasher  has  inserted  a  note, 
chiefly  taken  from  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vindi- 
cating that  miracle  against  the  skeptical  objections  of  Michaelis. 
The  notes  on  ch.  i.  of  Ilive's  edition  in  1751  are  omitted ;  as  also 
are  the  two  concluding  notes  on  ch.  xviii.,  and  the  whole  of  those 
on  ch.  xix.  and  following  to  the  end :  in  which  "  chapters," 
says  the  editor  of  1829,  "  nothing  occurs  but  what  fully  accords 
with  the  statements  of  Moses."  (Testimonies,  p.  9.)  If,  however, 
the  reader  will  turn  back  to  p.  64.,  he  will  find  only  five  pas- 
sages which  DO  directly  CONTRADICT  "  the  statements  of  Moses," 
besides  four  more  in  pages  64,  65.,  which  equally  contradict  the 
book  of  Joshua.  The  result,  then,  of  the  preceding  examination 
is,  that  the  pretended  Book  of  Jasher  is  a  gross  and  shameless 
literary  forgery,  which  has  no  claim  whatever  ^o  "  credence," 
and  which  is  utterly  destitute  of  authenticity. 

Respecting  the  Book  of  Jasher  mentioned  in  Josd.  x.  13.  and 
2  Sam.  i.  18.,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  57.  and  Vol.  II.  p.  216.  There  is  also 
extant  a  rabbinical-Hehirew  Book  of  Jasher  printed  at  Venice  in 
1625,  which  is  an  explanation  of  the  histories  comprised  in  the 
Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua.  Bartolocci,  in  his  Ribliotheca 
Rabbinica,  states  that  it  contains  some  curious  but  mai.y  fabulous 
things ;  and  particularly,  that  this  book  was  discovered  at  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  in  a  certain  place, 
in  which  an  old  man  was  shut  up,  in  whose  possession  a  great 
number  of  Hebrew  books  were  found,  and  among  them  the  Book 
of  Jasher ;  which  was  first  carried  into  Spain,  and  preserved  at 
Seville,  whence  finally  it  was  taken  to  Naples,  where  it  was  first 
published.  (Vol.  iii.  p.  934.)  Bartolocci  also  mentions  (in  p.  868.) 
a  treatise  on  the  Jewish  Laws,  composed  by  rabbi  Tham,  and  called 
Sepher  Jasher,  or  the  Book  of  Jasher,  which  was  printed  at  Cracow 
in  1617. 

10.  Codex  Pseudepigraphus  Veteris  Testament!,  collcctus,  cas- 
ligatus,  Testimoniisque,  Censuris,  et  Animadversionibus,  illus- 
tratus.  Accedit  Josephi  veteris  Christiani  scriptoris  Hypom- 
nesticon:  cum  versione  ac  notis  Johannis  Alberti  Fabricii. 
Hamburg!  et  Lip.siae,  1713-23,  2  vols,  in  3  tomis,  8vo.  Editio 
secunda,  Hamburg!,  1741,  2  tomis,  8vo. 

Besides  the  books  commonly  termed  apocryphal,  which  have 
been  deservedly  rejected  from  the  canon  of  Scripture,  there  are 
numerous  spurious  productions  extant,  the  earliest  of  which  (the 

Cretended  Book  of  Enoch)  could  not  have  been  written  till  shortly 
efore  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  sera;  but  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  them  were  forged  between  the  second  and  fourth 
centuries.  The  industrious  bibliographer,  John  Albert  Fabricius,  col- 
lected fragments  and  notices  of  all  (or  nearly  all)  these  productiims, 
which  he  has  discussed  in  the  two  hundred  and  forty  chapters  of 


which  his  Codex  Pseudepigraphus  Veteris  Teslamenti  consists.  The 
bare  enumeration  of  these  forgeries  would  extend  this  article  to  an 
undue  length:  but  there  are  three  apocryphal  productions,  bearing 
the  names  of  Enoch,  Isaiah,  and  Ezra,  which  have  been  rescued 
from  utter  oblivion  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Laurence  viiow  Archbishop  of 
Cashel),  and  which  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  a  distinci 
notice. 

11.  The  Book  of  Enoch  the  Prophet:  an  Apocryphal  Pro- 
duction supposed  to  have  been  lost  for  ages;  bi>t  discovered  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  in  Abyssinia,  now  first  translated  froo: 
an  Ethiopic  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  By  Richard  Lau- 
KENCE,  LL.D.  Archbishop  of  Cashel.  Oxford,  1821.  Second 
edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  1833.  8vo. 

The  Apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch,  in  the  last  and  preceding  cen- 
tury, proved  a  prolific  subject  for  critical  speculation  and  theologi- 
cal discussion.  The  circumstance  of  its  having  been  quoted  by  an 
inspired  writer  of  the  New  Testament,'  augmented  the  despair  of 
recovering  a  supposed  treasure  which  had  been  long  lost.  It  was 
known  until  the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  a;ra,  alter  which 
it  seems  to  have  sunk  into  complete  oblivion.  A  considerable  frag- 
ment of  it,  however,  was  discovered  by  Julius  C;csar  Scaliger,  in 
the  Chronographia  of  Georgius  Syncellus  ;  a  work  which  had  not 
then  been  printed.  He  extracted  the  whole  of  this  fragment,  which 
he  published  in  his  notes  to  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius.2  Still, 
however,  as  it  did  not  contain  the  passage  quoted  by  St.  Jude. 
doubts  were  entertained,  whether  the  apostle  really  referred  to  the 
same  production  as  was  cited  by  Syncellus,  or  derived  his  infor- 
mation respecting  the  prophecy  of  Enoch  from  some  other  source. 
Since  the  discovery  of  Scaliger,  much  has  been  written,  but  very 
little  if  any  additional  information  lias  been  obtained  upon  this 
subject.  The  fullest  account  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  the 
Fathers,  and  the  quotations  which  they  made  from  this  celebrated 
apocryphal  production,  before  it  was  lost,  as  well  as  what  has  since 
been  conjectured  respecting  it  by  modern  critics,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Codex  Pseudepigraphus  of  Fabricius,^  above  mentioned,  who 
has  also  printed  at  length  the  Greek  fragment  of  it  preserved  by 
Syncellus.  But  though  the  Greek  copy  of  this  book  (itself  perhaps 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  translation  fi-om  some  Hebrew  or  Chal- 
dee  original)  seems  to  have  been  irretrievably  lost,  yet  an  idea  pre- 
vailed, so  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  an  Ethiopic  version  of  it  still  existed  in  Abyssinia.  Finally 
researches  were  made  for  it  by  the  distinguished  Ethiopic  scholar 
Ludolph ;  and  every  idea  that  the  book  was  extant  in  an  Ethiopic 
version  was  altogether  abandoned  from  that  time  until  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  when  our  enterprising  countryman,  Mr 
Bruce,  not  only  proved  its  existence,  but  brought  with  him  from 
Abyssinia  three  manuscript  copies  of  it,  one  of  which  he  presented 
to  the  Library  at  Paris,  another  to  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford, 
and  the  third  he  reserved  for  himself'*  From  the  Bodleian  MS. 
Archbp.  Laurence  has  made  his  translation,  to  which  he  has  pre- 
fixed an  elaborate  preliminary  dissertation  on  the  history,  &c.  of 
this  apocrypha'  nroduction,  to  which  we  are  principally  indebted 
for  the  present  outline  of  its  contents.  The  subject  of  the  apocry- 
phal Book  of  Enoch  is,  a  series  of  visions  respecting  the  fallen  an- 
gels, their  posterity,  the  giants  which  occasioned  the  deluge,  the 
mysteries  of  heaven,  the  place  of  the  final  judgment  of  men  and 
angels,  and  various  parts  of  the  universe  seen  by  Enoch.  The  lan- 
guage is  the  purest  Ethiopic,  and  its  style  is  evidently  copied  after 
that  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  In  an  appendix,  Dr.  Laurence  has 
printed  a  Latin  version  of  many  chapters,  executed  by  the  learned 
Baron  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  from  the  Paris  manuscript.  Dr  L.  also 
announces  that  Professor  Gesenius  of  Halle  has  it  m  contempla- 
tion to  publish  a  transcript  of  the  Parisian  copy,  accompanied  with 
a  Latin  translation. 

Although  neither  the  Jewish  nor  the  Christian  church  ever  ad- 
mitted the  Book  of  Enoch  into  the  canon,  it  was  regarded  by  a 
learned  but  in  some  respects  fanciful  writer  of  the  second  century, 
Tertullian,*  both  as  an  inspired  composition,  and  also  as  the  genu- 
ine prodiiction  of  him  whose  name  it  bears  ;  but  his  opinion  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  uniform  judgment  of  the  Jewish  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  (the  Abyssinian  church  alone  excepted),  among  whose 
canonical  books  it  was  never  enumerated.  Dr.  Laurence  has 
proved,  by  internal  evidence,  that  the  production  in  question  was 
the  composition  of  some  unknown  Jew,  under  the  borrowed  name 
of  Enoch ;  that  it  must  have  originally  been  extant  in  Hebrew', 
though  such  original  is  now  lost;  and  he  has  further  argued  that  it 
was  written  before  the  rise  of  Christianity,  by  a  Jew,  who  did  not 
reside  in  Palestine,  and  most  probably  at  an  early  period  of  Herod's 
reign,  about  ninety-six  (perhaps  one  hundred)  years  before  the 
epistle  of  Jude  was  written.  But  the  learned  prelate's  arguments 
have  been  controverted  at  great  length  in  a  critique  in  the  Chris 
tian  Observer  (vol.  xxx.  pp.  417—426.  496 — 503.),  the  author  of 
which  has,  from  internal  evidence,  which  does  not  admit  of  abridg 

'  Jude,  ver.  14,  15. 

»  Pp.  '104,  40.J.  edit.  Ainst.  1G58. 

3  Vol.  i.  pp.  IGO— 224.  In  pp.  222,  3.  Fabricius  mentions  twenty  different 
authors  wlio  have  more  or  less  alluded  to  this  book. 

«  A  short  suiniiiarv  of  the  contents  of  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch  is 
given  in  a  note  to  vol',  ii.  pp.  424—426.  of  the  octavo  edition  of  Mr.  Bruce'* 
travels,  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Murray. 

«  TertuUiani  Opera,  pp.  95. 150, 151.  The  passages  are  given  at  lecatb  by 
Dr.  Laurence.    Pr  jl.  Diss.  pp.  xv.— xvii. 
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inent,  shown  thai  this  apocryphal  book  was  not  and  could  not  liavo 
been  written  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  asra.  The  additions  in  tlio  second  impression  consist, 
1.  of  Greek  Extracis  (accompanied  with  a  Latin  ver«ion)  from  the 
Book  of  Enoch  given  by  Synccllus  in  his  Chronographia,  and  2.  of 
a  Synopsis  oi'the  contents  of  the  work. 

12.  Asccnsio  Isaise  Vatis,  Opusculum  Pseudepigraphum, 
multis  abhinc  scculis,  ut  videtur,  deperditum,  nunc  autcm 
npud  .iEthiopas  compcrtum,  ct  cum  versione  Latina  Anglica- 
iiaquc  public!  juris  factum.  A  Ricaido  Laurence,  LL.D. 
Hebraicffi  Lingua  Professore   Regio,  Jtc.  Oxonii   ct  Londini, 

1819,  8vo. 

This  volume  contains  a  pretended  history  of  the  prophet  Isaiah's 
rtscension  througii  the  firmament  and  six  heavens  into  the  seventh  ; 
logpllier  with  some  oseudo-prophecies,  and  a  relation  of  the  pro- 
(ihefs  martyrdom.  With  a  view  to  ascertain  the  date  of  this  com- 
position, as  no  salislhctory  external  evidence  is  furnished  by  the 
iMjriy  writers  who  have  incidently  mentioned  it.  Dr.  Laurence  has 
instituted  a  minute  investigation  of  tlie  internal  testimony,  furnish- 
e<l  by  the  production  itself.  The  result  of  this  examination,  which 
IS  conducted  with  singular  acuieness  and  felicity,  is  that  the  ascen- 
sion of  Isaiah  must  have  been  composed  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  08  or  in  the  beginning  of  tlio  year  69.  From  the  circumstance 
af  uii  anonymous  author  having  used  in  the  Ethiopic  the  unusual 
>;reck  word  x-.tmixu.  for  the  roof  of  a  house,  while'in  the  Hebrew 
:iik1  in  all  the  versions  the  word  signifies,  a  net  (that  is,  a  lattice 
placed  in  the  flat  roof  to  light  the  apartment  beneath,  see  2  Kings  i. 
■2.) — tiio  learned  editor  concludes  that  this  production  must  have 
tiecn  written  in  Greek.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  Greek  word 
was  in  use  in  Egypt  in  the  second  century,  whence  in  all  proba- 
bility it  crept  into  the  Ethiopic  language  about  that  period.  A  Jew 
writing  in  Greek  would  have  used  tliat  word  which  his  own  Scrip- 
lures  and  the  Septuagint  had  previously  adopted  in  2  Kings  i.  2. 
A  translator  would  have  used  the  first  term  that  suggested  itself, 
t'rom  the  prevalence  of  the  oriental  orthography  of  particular 
words,  us  well  as  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  being  quoted  instead 
')f  the  CJrcek  version  in  a  passage  wiiero  ihcy  differ,  it  seems  more 
probable  that  the  Ascensio  Isaice  was  Originally  written  in  Hebrew, 
the  native  tongue  of  the  writer.  (See  Antijacobin  Review  for  July, 
1S19,  vol.  Ivi.  pp.  430,  431.) 

13.  Primi  Ezroe  Libri,  qui  apud  Vulgatam  appellatur  quartus, 
Versio  .^thiopica,  nunc  primum  in  medio  prolata,  et  Latine  An- 
t;;Iiceque  reddita  a  Ricardo  Lauhesce,  LL.D.  &c.  &c.    Oxonise, 

1820,  8vo. 

The  first  book  of  Ezra  or  Esdras,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  Ethiopic 
Version,  forms  the  second  book  of  Esdras  in  the  Apocrypha  usually 
annexed  to  the  larger  editions  of  tlie  English  Bibles.  A  notice  of 
its  contents  will  be  found  in  Vol.  II.  Part  V.  pp.  289,  290.  Dr.  (now 
Archbishop)  Laurence  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  editor  of 
the  Etiiiopic  Version.  The  Latin  Version,  which  accompanies  it, 
is  partly  original,  and  in  part  taken  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  where 
this  could  be  employed.  To  the  Ethiopic  Version  are  subjoined  a 
collation  of  it  with  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  a  new  English  transla- 
tion: the  volume  ternHnates  with  an  elaborate  critical  disquisition 
on  the  author  of  this  book,  the  time  when  he  probably  lived,  the 
character  and  value  of  the  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  and  Latin  Versions, 
and  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  book  in  a  theological  point  of 
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1.  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi Testamenti,  collectus,  castigatu*, 
testimoniisque,  ccnsuris,  et  animadvcrsionibus  illustratus,  d  Jo- 
anne Alberto  Fabiiicio.  Partes  L  ct  IL  Hamburgi,  1703,  2 
vols.  Svo. ;  1719,  2  vols.  8vo.     Pars  IIL  Hamburgi,  1743,  8vo. 

A  curious  collection  of  AjxKiryphal  pieces,  which  is  not  very  often 
to  be  met  with  complete.  The  learned  Mr.  Jones  made  great  use 
of  it,  and,  in  fact,  translated  the  greater  part  of  it  in  his  elaborate 
work  on  the  Canons  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  noticed  in 
page   68.  of  this  Appendix. 

2.  Auctarium  Codicis  Apocryphi  N.  T.  Fabriciani,  continen* 
plura  inedita,  alia  ad  fidcm  cod.  MSS.  emcndatius  expressa 
Congessit,  disposuit,  cdidit,  Andreas  Birch.  Fasciculus  primus 
Havnia;,  1804.  8vo. 

3.  Acta  S.  Thoma)  Apostoli.  Ex  Codd.  Paris,  primum  edidit, 
et  adnotationibus  illuslravit  J.  C.  Thilo.     Lipsia;,  1823,  Svo. 

4.  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Testament!  e  Libris  editis  et  manu- 
scriptis.  maximc  Gallicanis,  Germanicis,  et  Italicis,  collectus,  rc- 
ccnsitus,  notisque  ct  prolegomcnis  illustratus,  opera  ct  studio 
Joannis  Caroli  Thilo.     Tomus  I.  .LipsisB,  1832,  Svo. 

This  work,  when  finished,  will  be  the  most  complete  collection 
of  the  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  very  copious 
prolegomena,  which  arc  prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  treat  on  the 
collections,  editions,  and  versionsof  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  These 
are  succeeded  by  the  History  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter,  in  Arabic 
and  Latin,  the  Gospel  of  the  Saviour's  Infancy,  also  in  Arabic  and 
Latin  ;  the  Protevangelion  of  James,  and  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  the 
Israelite,  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  the  Gospel  of  the  nativity  of  Mary, 
and  the  History  of  the  nativity  of  Mary  and  of  the  Saviour  in 
Latin;  the  Gospel  of  Marcion,  collected  by  Dr.  Augustus  Hahn, 
from  ancient  documents,  in  Greek ;  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  in 
Greek  and  Latin ;  a  narrative  of  the  apprehension  and  death  of 
Pilate,  in  Greek;  a  collation  of  the  manuscript  of  the  mutilated 
and  altered  Gospel  of  John  (which  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  Templars  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  at  Paris),  with  Griesbach's 
Text.  So  numerous  are  the  alterations,  &c.  in  this  Gospel,  that 
Dr.  Thilo  considers  it  altogether  as  an  apocryphal  writing,  and  has 
therefore  given  it  a  place  in  his  collection  ol  the  Apocryphal  Books 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  volume  closes  with  an  Apocryphal 
Book  of  the  Apostle  John,  in  Latin,  which  abounds  with  Gnostic 
notions  ;  various  readings  and  notes  are  placed,  throughout,  at  the 
foot  of  each  page :  and,  besides  the  general  prolegomena,  there  ia 
much  curious  prefatory  matter  relative  to  several  of  the  pieces 
here  printed.  Dr.  Thilo  has  discharged  his  arduous  duties  as  editor 
with  equal  industry  and  ability. 

5.  The  Apocryphal  New  Testament :  being  all  the  Gospels, 
Epislles,  and  other  pieces  now  extant,  attributed  in  the  first  four 
centuries  to  Jesus  Christ,  his  Apostles,  and  their  Companions 
and  not  included  in  the  New  Testament  by  its  Compilers.  Trans- 
lated and  collected  into  one  volume,  with  Prefaces  and  Tables, 
and  various  Notes  and  References.  [By  William  Hone.]  Lon- 
don, 1820,  Svo.  1821,  Second  Edition,  Svo. 

See  an  Analysis  of  this  publication,  wth  remarka,  in  Vol.  I.  Af 
pendix.  No.  I.  Sect  II.  p.  437.  et  seq. 
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PART  n. 

SACRED  PHILOLOGY; 

OR,  THE  CRITICISM  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES 


CHAPTER  I. 

TREATISES    ON    THE     CANON    OF    SCRIPTURE,    AND    ON    APOCRYPHAL     BOOKS. 


1.  A  ScHOLASTiCAL  HisTOHT  of  the  Canon  of  the  Holy 
8criftuie :  or  the  certain  and  indubitable  Books  thereof,  as  they 
are  received  in  the  Church  oT  England.  By  John  Cosin,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Darham.  London,  1657,  4to.  Second  Edit.  1672,  4to. 

2.  Dissertation  Preliminaire,  ou  Prolegemenes  sur  la  Bible. 
Par  Louis  EUies  du  Pix.     Amsterdam,  1701,  2  tomes,  4to. 

2,*  A  Complete  History  of  the  Canon  and  Writers  of  the 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  By  L.  E.  du  Pin. 
Done  into  English  from  the  French  original.  London,  1699, 
1700,  2  vols,  folio. 

3.  Aug. Harm.  Franckii  Manuductio  ad  Lectionem  Scripturae 
Sacrae.     Halse,  1693,  1704,  &c.  8vo. 

This  well-known  and  very  useful  little  work  was  translated  into 
English  by  Mr.  Jacques,  and  entitled  "  A  Guide  to  the  Reading  and 
Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  London,  1813,  Svo.,  afterwards 
reprinted  in  12mo. 

4.  Traite  Historique  du  Canon  des  Livres  de  la  Saint  Ecriture, 
.lepuis  leur  premier  publication  jusqu'au  Concile  du  Trent.  Par 
Jean  Mautianat.     Paris,  1703,  12mo. 

5.  Bibliothcca  Sacra:  sive  Diatribe  de  Librorum  Novi  Testa- 
menti  Canone.  Qua  primae  Sacrorum  N.  T.  Librorum  CoUec- 
tionis  Historian!  ex  antiquitatibus  ecclesiasticis  depromit,  atque 
Canonem  nunc  vulgo  receptum  continere  vetustissimam  et 
genuinam  illorum  Recensionem  ostendit,  Johannes  Ens.  Am- 
stelaedami,  1710,  12mo. 

6.  Gerardi  van  Maf.stbicht  Commentatio  de  Canone  Scrip- 
turae ecclesiastico,  secundum  seriem  saeculorum  post  Christum 
natum.     Bremae,  1722,  Svo.  Jenae,  Svo. 

7.  A  New  and  Full  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Autho- 
rity of  the  New  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Jones.  Ox- 
ford, 1798,  3  vols.  8vo. 

The  firnt  edition  of  this  elaborate  work  appeared  in  1726,  two 
years  after  the  death  of  its  learned  author  (a  dissenting  minister), 
who  died  at  the  early  age  of  31.  lie  had  previously  published 
'A  Vindication  of  the  former  part  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  from 
Mr.  Whiston's  Charge  of  Dislocations  ;"  in  which  he  successfully 
proved  that  our  present  Greek  copies  of  that  Gospel  are  in  the  same 
Drdcr  in  which  they  were  originally  written  by  the  evangelist.  "  In 
drawing  up  these  works  he  took  care  to  consult  and  examine  the 
originals,  instead  of  satisfying  himself  with  the  quotations  of  other 
learned  men.  They  remain  as  monuments  of  his  learning,  inge- 
nuity, and  indefatigable  industry,  and  would  have  done  credit  to 
the  as'jidiiity  and  ability  of  a  literary  man  of  sixty.  They  were 
become  very  scarce,  and  bore  a  high  price,  when,  with  the  libera- 
lity and  zr-al  which  reflects  honour  en  them,  the  conductors  of  the 
Cl.arnndon  Pres«;  republished  them  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Jones,  observes 
Dr.  Maltby,  has  brought  together,  with  uncommon  diligence,  the 
external  evidence  for  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  ca- 
nonical books  ,  and  he  has,  with  equal  ability  and  fairness,  staled 
his  roanons  for  deciding  against  the  authority  of  the  apocryphal." 
Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary',  vol.  xix.  p.  95.) 

8.  The  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History ;  or,  the  Facts  occa- 
sionally mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  confirmed  by  Passages 
of  Ancient  Authors,  who  were  contemporary  with  our  Saviour, 
or  his  Apostles,  or  lived  near  their  time.  By  Nathaniel  Lakdner, 
D.D.  London,  Part  I.  1727,  2  vols.  Svo.  Part  IL  1733—1755, 
12  vols.  Svo.  Also  in  ths  Svo.  Edhion  of  his  Collective  Works, 
vcls.  1  to  5  :  and  in  vols.  1  and  2  of  the  4to.  Edition. 

The  publication  of  Dr.  Lardner^s  Credibility  was  received  with 
every  mark  of  respect  and  gratitude,  both  by  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  dissenters,  and  its  reputation  gradually 
extended  into  foreign  countries.  How  deeply  the  present  work  is 
indebted  to  his  laborious  and  accurate  investigations  our  multi- 
plied references  will  amply  attest,    "It  ia  indeed  an  i«  valuable 


performance,  and  hath  rendered  the  most  essential  service  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity.  Whoever  peruses  this  w-ork  will  find  it  re- 
plete with  admirable  instruction,  sound  learning,  and  just  and  can- 
did criticism."  (Dr.  Kippis's  Life  of  Dr.  Lardner,  Works,  vol.  v.  p. 
vi.  4to.  edit.)  The  Abbe  Labouderie,  in  his  historical  notice  of 
father  Colonia  (see  below)  justly  pronounces  the  Credibility  to  be 
a  magnificent  apology  for  Christianity,  and  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  learn- 
ing and  criticism. 

9.  A  Supplement  to  the  Second  Part  of  the  Credibility  of  the 
Gospel  History,  containing  a  History  of  the  Apo«tles  and  Evan- 
gelists, WrHers  of  the  New  Testament,  with  Remarks  and 
Observations  upon  every  Book  of  the  New  Testament.  By 
Nathaniel  Laedneh,  D.D.     London,  1756,  1757,  3  vols.  Svo. 

This  history  forms  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Svo.  (the  third  volume 
of  the  4to.)  edition  of  Dr.  L^rdner's  Works,  and  also  the  second 
volume  of  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Tracts  ;  it  "  is  an  admira- 
ble introduction  to  the  New  Testament," — and  "  a  storehouse  of 
literary  information,  collected  with  equal  industry  and  fidelity." 
(Bishop  Marsh.) 

10.  Horae  Pauhnce :  or,  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  History  of 
St.  Paul  evinced  by  a  comparison  of  the  Epistles  which  bear  his 
name  with  ttie  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  WiJliam  Palet,  D.D. 
London,  1790,  Svo.  and  numerous  subsequent  editions  in  Svo. 
12mo.  and  18mo. 

11.  The  Veracity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  argued  from 
the  undesigned  coincidences  to  be  foiuid  in  them  when  com- 
pared in  their  several  parts.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt,  B.D. 
London,  1830,  Svo. 

12.  The  Veracity  of  the  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, from  the  conclusion  of  the  Pentateuch  to  the  opening  of 
the  Prophets,  argued  from  the  undesigned  coincidences  to  be 
found  in  them,  when  compared  in  their  several  parts :  being  a 
continuation  of  the  Argument  for  the  Veracity  of  the  Five  Books 
of  Moses.     By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt,  B.D.     London,  1832,  Svo. 

13.  The  Veracity  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
argued  from  the  undesigned  coincidences  to  be  found  in  them, 
when  compared,  1.  with  each  other,  and,  2.  with  Josephus.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt,  B.D,     London,  1828,  Svo, 

In  each  of  these  three  works  Mr.  Blunt  has,  v^ith  singular  abili 
ty,  newly  applied  and  illustrated  the  principle  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Paley,  in  his  masterly  treatise  entitled  "  Horaj  PaulinsE."  The  in- 
genuity of  many  of  Mr.  B.'s  sections  might  stand  in  competition 
with  any  of  his  predecessor's  master-piece  ;  and  the  clearness  and 
liveliness  of  the  language  are  such,  that  his  works  cannot  be  too 
earnestly  recommended  to  biblical  students. 

14.  La  Religion  Chretienne,  autorisee  par  le  Temoignage  des 
Anciens  Auteurs  Paiens.  Par  le  pere  Dominique  de  Colonia, 
Lyon,  1718,  2  tomes,  12mo. — Seconde  Edition,  revue  et  pre- 
cede e  d'une  Notice  Historique  par  M,  I'Abbe  Labouderie.  Paris, 
1826,  Svo. 

This  treatise,  though  published  nine  years  before  Dr.  Lardner 
commenced  his  admirable  work  on  the  Credibility  of  the  Gospel 
History,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  him.  The  sub- 
jecls  discussed  by  Colonia  are  comprised  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  octavo  edition  of  Dr.  Lardner's  works,  from  page  59-1  to  the 
end,  and  in  ihe  foarlh  volume,  from  page  3  to  page  430  of  the 
quarto  edition  published  at  London  in  1815.  Father  Colonia  has 
collected  together  numerous  important  facts,  which  he  has  illus- 
trated with  many  valuable  remarks,  though  he  has  not  always  fol 
lowed  strict  chronological  order  in  the  arrangement  of  his  mate- 
rials. His  chapter  on  Mohammed  is  full  of  errors  and  ridiculous 
declamations.  Notwithstanding  all  its  defects,  his  work  may  be 
read  with  pleasure,  even  afier  a  perusal  of  Dr.  Lardner's  volumes 
or.  the  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History;  the  whole  of  whicii  the 
Abbe  Labouderie  has  arnouncod  his  uiKmtioii  of  Irar.slaling  into 
Frcncli. 
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l^.  Historia  Canonis  Sacrique  Tcxtus  Novi  Fcedcris,  a  Joanne 
Millio  in  Prolegomenis  ad  Novum  Tcstamcntum  tradita,  cum 
Adnotationibus  Danielis  Salthkxii.      Regiomonti,   1733,  8vo. 

IG.  Fcrdinandi  Sroscii  Tractatus  Theologiciis  dc  Epislolis 
Apostolorum  Idiographid ;  quo  Apostolis,  non  per  Amanuenses, 
sed  sua  manii  Epistolas  suas  scripsisse,  luculentcr  demonstratur. 
Guelpherbyti,  1751,  8vo. 

17.  Ferdinandi  Stosch  An02T0AlK0N  OAOKAHPON;  hoc 
est,  Tractatus  Theologicus  de  Epistolis  Apostolorum  non  dcper- 
ditis;  quo  nullam  ex  Epistolis  ab  Apostolis  Jcsu  Christi  cxaratis 
pcriisse  dcmonslratur.     Groninga;,  1753,  8vo. 

18.  Eberhardi  Hcnrici  Danielis  Stoscu  Commentatio  Histo- 
rico-('ritica  de  Librorum  Novi  Testamenti  Canone.  Prsmissa 
est  Disscrtatio  dc  Cura  Vetcris  Ecclcsia)  circa  Libros  Novi  Tes- 
tamenti.    PVancofurti  ad  Viadrum,  1755,  8vo. 

19.  Christiani  Frederici  SciiMinii  Historia  Antiqua  ct  Vin- 
dicatio  Veteris  Novique  Testamenti,  libris  duobus  comprehcnsi. 
Lipsia;,  1775,  8vo. 

An  excellent  treatise,  in  whicli  ilie  Canon  of  Scripture  is  most 
satisfactorily  vindicated  from  the  rash  criticisms  and  assertions  of 
Oeiior,  Scmlcr,  and  other  modern  German  theologians. 

20.  Observationes  ad  IlUistrationem  Doctrina)  de  Canone  Ve- 
teria  Testamenti.  Auctorc  (31audio  Frees  Hounemann.  Haunia;, 
1775,  8vo. 

21.  Lectures  on  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament;  compre- 
hending a  Dissertation  on  the  Septuagint  Version.  By  John 
Blaiii,  LL.D.     London,  1^85,  4to. 

22.  The  Canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ascertained ; 
or,  the  Bible  complete  without  the  Apocrypha  and  Unwritten 
Traditions.  By  Archibald  Ar.KXAXDKii,  Professor  of  Didactic 
and  Polemical  Theology,  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey.     Princeton,  182fi,  12mo.  London,  1828,  12mo. 

Professor  Alexander  pul)lisliod  tliis  very  uselul  volume  on  the 
Canon  of  Scripture,  as  a  Supplement  to  a  Treatise  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  the  Christian  Religion,  which  has  been  very  favourably 
received  in  North  America.  His  Treatise  on  the  Canon  is  avow- 
edly compiled  from  the  previous  labours  of  the  most  eminent  critics, 
especially  Bishop  Cosins's  Scholasiical  History  of  the  Canon  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  ample  colleciions  of  the  impartial 
and  indefatigable  Dr.  Lardncr  and  the  learned  Jeremiah  Jones, 
whose  works  are  noticed  in  the  preceding  page.  The  first  part  of 
Dr.  Alexander's  Treatise  discusses  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  in  the  second  part  are  considered  the  Canon  of  the  New 
Test;inient,  and  the  reasons  for  which  the  Apocryphal  books  are 
deservedly  rejected  from  the  Sacred  Canon.  To  divines  and  stu- 
dents (especially  in  North  America)  who  may  not  have  access  to 
numerous  and  more  costly  works,  this  treatise  is  a  very  useful  and 
acceptable  present.    The  London  reprint  is  very  neatly  executed. 

23.  Censura  Apocryphorum  V.  T.  advcrsum  Pontificios,  im- 
primis Robertum  Bellarminum  :  qua,  tum  Divina  et  Canonica 
Sacra3  Scriptura3  Autoritas  asseritur,  solidissiina;  tum  varine  Quajs- 
tiones,  &c.  (imprimis  quaj  est  de  Duratione  Monarchiaj  Persicae, 
et  de  70  hebdomadis  Danielis),  expediuntur  accuratissime  ;  Prte- 
lectionibus  250  posthumis  in  Academia  Oxonicnsi  tractata,  a 
Johanne  RAiNoi.no,  Anglo,  ^cademis  Oxon.  Prof.  Theol.  Op- 
pcnhemii,  1611,  2  vols.  4to. 


This  elaborate  work  is  now  rare.  Dr.  Rainoldes  was  termed  d\ 
Anthony  k  Wood,  the  Oxford  antiquary  and  biographer,  "  a  livmg 
library  and  a  third  university."  He  was  one  ol  the  greatest  He 
brew  scholars  of  his  age  (if  not  the  greatest);  and  it  was  at  his 
instance  that  King  James  I.  assented  to  the  proposal  of  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  In  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  as  well  as 
in  this  work,  Dr.  R.  strenuously  opposed  the  reading  of  ajwcryphal 
lessons  in  the  puijiic  service  of  the  church. 

24.  Wetstemi  (Joh.  Rod.)  Dissertatio  Philologico-Theolo- 
gica  dc  Historia  Susanna;.     Basilca;,  1691,  4to. 

25.  Gottlieb  WKiixsnonFFii  Commentatio  de  Fide  Historica 
Librorum  Maccabaiorum.     Wratislaviae,  1747,  4to. 

26.  De  sccundo  Libro  Maccaba;orum  Dissertatio.  Scripsit 
C.  Bertheau,  Gottinga;,  1829,  8vo. 

27.  An  Epistolary  Discourse  concerning  the  Books  of  Ezra, 
genuine  and  spurious  :  but  more  particularly  the  second  apocry- 
phal book  under  that  name,  and  the  Variations  of  the  Arabi*" 
copy  from  the  Latin.  Together  with  a  New  Version  of  the  Fifth 
Book  of  Esdra-s,  &c.    By  Francis  Lee,  M.D.  London,  1722, 8vo. 

28.  An  Essay  concerning  the  Books  commonly  called  Apo- 
crypha and  the  public  Reading  of  them  in  the  Church.  London, 
1740,  8vo, 

29.  A  Statement  submitted  to  t''<>  Members  of  the  British  ano 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  on  the  impropriety  of  circulating  the 
Apocryphal  Books  indiscriminately  intermingled  with  the  Inspired 
Writings.  By  George  Cornelius  Gouiiam,  B.D.  London,  1825, 
8vo. 

Though  tljis  tract  was  occasioned  by  a  local  controversy,  the  con- 
sideration of  which  does  not  fall  within  the  design  of  this  work,  it 
is  deserving  of  a  |>Iace  in  the  student's  library,  on  account  of  the 
various  and  interesting  information  which  it  contains  relative  to  the 
literary  History  of  the  .\pocrypha.     The  second  edition  is  the  fiest 

30.  Two  Letters  addressed  to  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Gorham  on  some 
points  of  his  Statement  on  the  Apocryphal  Books,  and  on  some 
of  the  alleged  Doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church.  By  Leander 
van  Ess,  D.D.  With  a  replv  by  G.  C,  Goiiuam,  B.D.  London, 
1826,  8vo. 

These  letters  of  Dr.  van  Ess  were  designed  as  a  rejily  to  the  pre- 
ceding publication:  and  his  objections  are  answered  by  Mr.  Gor- 
ham with  singular  ability,  patience  of  research,  and  with  a  spirit  of 
Christian  candour,  of  which  there  unhappily  are  but  few  instances 
in  controversial  discussions'.  Mr.  G.  has  clearly  established  the 
three  following  facts;  viz.  1.  That  in  the  ancient  form  of  the  Bible, 
from  the  fourth  century  till  the  reformation,  the  Inspired  and  the 
Apocryphal  Writings,  though  intermingled,  were  invariably  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  the  prefaces  or  notices  of  interpolation 
connected  with  each  book.  2.  That,  subsequently  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, a  new  form  was  introduced,  and  these  Scripture  barriers  were 
removed  :  at  first  cautiously  and  rarelv  ;  then,  after  the  decree  of 
the  council  of  Trent,  more  "freely  and  (Vequently  ;  and  at  last,  under 
papal  sanction,  boldly  and  almost  universally ;  and,  3.  That  ihii 
change  of  form  was  intended  to  advance  the  credit  of  the  Apocrj' 
phal  Books,  and  to  obtain  for  them  the  estimation  of  inspired  writ 
mgs  by  removing  these  impediments  to  the  acknowledgment  of  iheii 
canonicity. 

31.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Truth  and  Use  of  the  Book  of  Enoch 
as  to  its  Prophecies,  Visions,  and  Accounts  of  Fallen  Angels 
By  John  Otehtox.     London,  1822,  Svo. 


CHAPTER  II. 

INTRODUCTIONS    TO    THE    STUDY    OF    THE    SCRIPTURES. 

SECTION  I. 

GENERAL    INTRODUCTIONS   TO    THE    E.NTIRE    BIBLE. 


1.  DissERTATioxs,  qui  peuvcnt  servir  de  ProUgomnes  de 
I'Ecriture  Sainte,  revues,  corriges,  considerablcment  augmcn- 
tees,  et  mises  dans  un  ordre  methodique.  Par  Augustin  Cal- 
MET.     Paris,  1720,  3  tomes,  4  to. 

This  publication  contains  the  various  Dissertations,  prefixed  by 
the  learned  father  Calmet  to  the  different  books  of  Scripture,  and 
published  in  his  commentary,  with  numerous  corrections  and  addi- 
tions. Eighteen  new  Dissertations  have  been  added  ;  and  the  w'hole 
has  been  arranged  in  a  new  and  commodious  order,  in  order  to  ren- 
der these  disquisitions  what  the  author  designed  they  should  be, — 
Prolegomena  to  the  Bible.  Many  important  topics  are  here  treated 
at  considerable  length.    Vol.  I  contains  the  Dissertations  relating 


to  the  Scrijiiures  generally,  and  to  the  History,  Discipline,  Custoi. 
and  Opinion.*  of  the  Jews.    Vol.  II.  comprises  Prefaces  lb  the  seve- 
ral books  of  the  Old  Testament,  both  canonical  and  apocryphal. 
Vol.  III.  contains  similar  prefaces  to  the  different  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  thirty-one  Dissertations  on  various  subjects 

2.  Antiquities,  Sacred  and  Profane:  or  a  Collection  of  Criti 
cal  Dissertations  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  translates 
from  the  French  of  Dom  Augustin  Calmet, by  N.  Tixdal.  Vol 
L     London,  1727,  4to. 

This  work  was  never  completed.  It  originally  appeared  in  num- 
bers, and  comprises  select  dissertations  oi.  the  Poetry  and  Music  ol 
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SACRED  PHILOLOGY. 


[Part  II.  Chap.  II. 


i.'i-!  ;irbrf.\;<,  iheir  lUaiory  and  Chronology,  Money  and  Coins,  &c. 
itc.  ii-ii!si:iicd  from  the  preceding  Frcncli  vvorli  of  Calmet. 

3.  Introduzionc  alia  Sacra  Scritfura,  che  comprendc  le  Preno- 
?.ii)iii  ])iu  iraportante  relative  ai  Testi  Originali  e  alle  lore  Ver- 
sioni,  del  Professore  G.  Bernardo  Dk-Rossi.     Parma,  1817,  8vo. 

4.  Prolegomena  in  Scripturam  Sacram.  Auctore  Car.  Frid. 
HouBicANT.     Parif:iis.  17*6,  4to. 

5.  Sebaldi  Kavh  Exercitationes  Philologicse  in  C.  F.  Hubi- 
guntii  Prolegomena  in  Scripturam  Sacram.  Lugduni  Batavo- 
rum,  1785,  4to. 

"  The  principles  of  Houbignnt,  who  carried  his  conjectures  be- 
yond all  bounds,  have  been  very  ably  combatted"  in  this  work. 
I'Bp.  Marsh.) 

6.  Johannis  Henrici  Danielis  Moldenhaweki  Introductio  in 
omnes  Libros  Canonicos,  cum  Veteris,  turn  Novi  Foederis,  ut  et 
eos  qui  Apocrj'phi  dicuntur,  cum  Appendice,  quje  tradit  Acta 
Apostoli  Pauli  chronologice  digesta,  8vo.     Regiomonti,  1744. 

Few  trcati.ses,  professing  to  be  Introductions  to  tlie  Bible,  are 
.nore  useful  than  this  work  of  Professor  Moldenhawcr's.  Having 
briefly  shown  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  noticed  its 
various  divisions,  he  treats  of  each  book  in  its  order,  showing  its 
author,  time  of  writing,  argument,  scope,  chronology,  and  division. 
He  carefully  points  out  those  passages  which  are  more  particularly 
worthy  of  consideration,  or  more  difficult ;  and  imder  each  book  of 
the  Old  Testament  he  specifies  the  types  and  prophecies  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  citations  from  each  book  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  author  has  derived  much  assistance  from  the  labours  of  Mol- 
ienhawerin  the  present  volume  of  this  work. 

7.  A  Scripture  Help,  designed  to  assist  in  reading  the  Bible 
profitably,  by  the  Rev,  Edward  Bickehstetii.  London,  1806, 
12mo.,  and  numerous  subsequent  editions  in  12mo.  and  8vo. 

This  work  is  professedly  a  practical  introduction  to  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  sale  of  30,000  copies  of  the  large  editions, 
and  of  more  than  130,000  copies  of  the  12mo.  and  ISmo.  abridg- 
ments, sufficiently  attests  the  high  estimation  in  which  this  manual 
is  deservedly  held.  It  has  been  translated  and  published  in  the 
French  and  modem  Greek  languages. 

8.  The  Sacred  Interpreter :  or  a  Practical  Introduction  towards 
a  beneficial  reading  and  thorough  understanding  of  the  Holy 
Bible.  By  David  CoLLTER.  8vo,  2  vols.  London,  1746.  Car- 
lisle, 2  vols.  8vo.  1796.     Oxford,  1815,  2  vols.  8vo. 

"  The  author  of  this  work  lived  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  it  not  only  went  through  several  editions  in  England,  but  in 
1750  was  translated  into  German.  It  is  calculated  for  readers  in 
general,  and  it  is  a  good  popular  preparation  for  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures."    (Bishop  Marsh./ 

9.  A  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, with  a  Critical  History  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Versions 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Hamilton,  M.A.  8vo.     Dublin,  1814. 

The  origin  and  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  charac- 
ters, vowel  points,  various  readings,  and  the  question  relative  to  the 
integrity  of  the  present  text,  together  with  an  account  of  the  rab- 
binical notes  on  the  Old  Testament,  are  the  topics  principally  dis- 
cussed in  this  small  volume  ;  and  to  these  succeeds  a  notice  of  the 
different  versions  and  paraphrases  mentioned  in  the  title.  "  Its 
general  execution  is  highly  creditable  to  the  author's  industry  and 
judgment;  and  we  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  that  class  of  stu-  I 
dents  for  whose  use  it  was  chiefly  designed."  (Eclectic  Review 
^N.  S.),  vol.  i.  p.  503.) 

10.  A  Compendious  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible. 
By  Thomas  Hartwell  Horne,  B.D.  lUustrateu  with  Maps  and 
other  Engravings.  First  and  Second  Editions.  London,  1827, 
l2mo.  Boston  (Massachusetts),  1827,  12mo.  Third  Edition, 
London,  1829.     Fourth  Edition,  1833,  12mo. 

This  liule  manuai  (which  has  been  introduced  into  King's  Col- 
lege, London)  is  an  analysis  or  abridgment  of  the  present  work, 
undertaken  by  the  author  in  consequence  of  requests  long  since 
communicated  to  hiin,  and  frequently  repeated,  that  he  would  pre- 
pare such  an  epitome,  as  an  assistant  to  the  studies  of  those  who 
may  already  pos'iess  the  present  larger  Introduction.  At  the  same 
time  this  abridgment  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  comprehen- 
sive Guide  to  the  study  of  ibe  Bible  adapted  to  General  Readers. 
In  preparing  this  Manual  ibr  the  press,  the  order  of  the  present 
larger  Introduction  has  generally  been  followed.  Those  biblio- 
graphical, critical,  and  other  details  only  have  been  omitted,  which 
•ilher  would  not  admit  of  abridgment,  or  which  would  be  unin- 
teresting to  the  generality  of  English  readers.  The  repeated  and 
unprincipled  attempts  made  to  pirate  the  present  larger  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
vrill  perhaps  justify  the  author  in  the  estimation  of  candid  readers 
for  thus  describing  his  own  publication. 

The  North  American  reprint  is  very  neatly  executed. 

1 1.  Herminewtique  Sacree,  ou  Introduction  a  I'Ecriture  Sainte 
w  g^n6ral,  et  en  particulier  a  chacun  des  Livres  de  I'Ancien  et 


du  Nouveau  Testamsnt,  a  I'Usage  des  Scminaires;  jiar  J.  Her- 
mann Jasssens.  Traduit  du  Latin  par  J.  J.  Pacaud.  Paris. 
1828,  2  tomes,  8vo. 

This  is  a  translation  of  a  Latin  treatise,  published  by  Professor 
Janssens  at  Liege  in  1818.  It  consists  of  five  parts  or  chapter?  ic 
the  first  of  which,  the  author  endeavours  to  establish  the  canonical 
authority  of  all  the  Ixioks  enumerated  as  sacred  in  the  canon  of  the 
assembly  or  council  of  Trent.  The  second  chapter  treats  on  their 
divinity  and  inspiration;  the  third, on  their  authenticity  ;  the  Iburth, 
on  the  substantial  integrity  of  the  original  text,  its  authority,  and 
the  use  to  be  made  of  it,  as  well  as  on  ancient  versions  of  the  Bible, 
and  particularly  on  the  Vulgate.  The  filth  and  last  chapter  contain* 
general  and  particular  rules  for  the  understanding  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures:  and  in  a  short  appendix  there  is  given  an 
outline  of  the  Geography  of  Palestine,  and  the  divisions  of  time, 
festivals,  sacrifices,  weights  and  measures  of  the  Hebrews.  This 
work  is  intended  for  members  of  the  Romish  church,  to  whose 
dogmas  the  author  bows  most  submissively  The  original  Latin 
edition  called  forth  some  very  severe  anonymous  strictures,  entitled 
"  Amandi  ^  Sancta  Cruce,  Diaec  Leod.  Presbt/teri,  Animadversionet 
CrilictE  in  Hermeneuticam  Sac,  am,  Mosaci,  1820:"  in  this  publica- 
tion (which  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  M.  Waltrin,  a  curate 
in  the  diocese  of  Liege),  the  eiTors  of  M.  Janssens  on  some  topics, 
and  his  deficiencies  in  others,  are  pointed  out.  Although  the  French 
translator  professes  to  have  availed  himselfof  these  critical  remarks, 
in  order  to  explain  or  correct  the  original  work,  in  some  instances 
yet  he  h.is  left  others  unnoticed.  It  was  to  be  expected,  that  M 
Janssens  would  maintriin,  at  all  hazards,  the  genuineness  of  the 
disputed  clause  in  1  John  v.  7. ;  but  it  will  scarcely  be  credited  that 
he  should  rely  on  the  Cndex  Ravianus  (which  has  been  demon- 
strated, by  actual  collation,  io  be  a  mere  transcript  of  the  Greek 
Testament  printed  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  and  of  Stephens's 
third  edition),  and  that  he  has  cited  the  English  manuscript  (Ma- 
nuscrit  d'Angleterre,  the  Codex  Brilannicus  cited  by  Erasmus),  and 
that  of  Dublin,  as  two  separate  authorities  !  whereas  they  are  but 
ONE  and  the  same  manuscript,  now  generally  known  under  the 
appellation  of  the  Codex  Montfortianus,  which  was  not  written 
till  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  most  useful  part  is  the 
third  chapter,  in  which  the  objections  of  Deists,  and  of  the  modern 
German  neologian  critics,  Eck  and  Paulus,  are  examined  in  detail, 
and  refuted. 

12.  Apparatus  Biblicus:  or  an  Introduction  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures in  three  books.  1.  Of  the  original  and  antiquity  of  the 
Jews.  2.  Of  the  canon,  authors,  original  texts,  versions,  editions, 
and  interpretations  of  Scripture.  3.  Of  the  false  gods,  &c.  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures.  From  the  French  of  Pere  Lamt 
With  Engravings.     London,  1728,  2  vols.  8vo.  2d  edit. 

13.  Clavis  Bibliorum.  The  Key  of  the  Bible,  unlocking  the 
richest  Treasures  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Whereby  the  Order, 
Names,  Times,  Penmen,  Occasion,  Scope,  and  Principal  Parts, 
containing  the  Subject  Matter  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  are  familiarly  and  briefly  opened  :  for  the  help  of  the 
weakest  capacity  in  the  unucrstanding  of  the  whole  Bible, 
Wherein  the  Scripture  Songs,  dispersed  here  and  there  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  are  metrically  translated  out  of  the 
Hebrew,  and  analytically  explained.  By  Francis  Roberts,  D.D. 
Third  edition.     London,  1665,  folio. 

The  popularity  of  this  work,  which  contains  a  comprehensive 
digest  of  the  most  valuable  observations  of  the  earlier  biblical 
critics,  caused  it  to  pass  through  several  editions  between  the 
middle  and  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  principally  in 
folio  ;  though  copies  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  two  volumes 
8vo.  The  present  volume  of  this  work  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Roberts's 
Clavis  Bibliorum  lor  many  useful  remarks.  His  analyses  of  the 
different  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are,  however,  some- 
times tediously  minute.  The  third  edition  contains,  for  the  first 
time,  a  metrical  vA-sion  of  the  Psalms,  made  immediately  from  the 
Hebrew,  together  with  an  analytical  exposition  of  every  Psalm, 
and  a  general  preface  to  the  whole  book  of  Psalms 


SECTION  n. 

introdiictxons  to  the   study  of  thk  old  testament,  in 
particular,  including  the  apocryphal  books. 

1.  Introdijctio  ad  Libros  Canonicos  Veteris  Testament!  om- 
nes, praecognita  Critica  et  Historica  ac  Auctoritatis  vindicias  expO' 
nens.  Adornata  studio  D.  J.  Gottlob  Cabpzovij  Lipsise,  1731  ; 
2d  edit.  1741,  4to. 

The  reader  will  here  find  very  learned  disquisitions  upon  every 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  most  approved 
writers  on  most  of  them.  "  Carpzov  was  a  man  of  profound  erudi- 
tion and  indefatigable  industry.  His  work  contains  the  principal 
materials,  which  have  been  afforded  by  his  predecessors,  perspicu- 
ously arranged,  and  augmented  by  his  own  valuable  observations." 
(Bp.  Marsh.)    The  third  part  was  tidnslated  from  the  Latin  into         I 
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Kiiglish.  with  additional  notes,  by  Moses  Marcus,  a  converted  Jew, 
and  published  at  Lfjndor.  in  1729,  in  8vo. 

2.  J.  G.  EiciiHoiiN  Einlcitung  ins  Alte  Testament. — Intro- 
duction to  the  Old  Testament,  by  J.  G.  Eichhorn.  Leipzig, 
1823-24,  4  vols.  8vo.     Best  edition. 

Processor  Eichhorn  succeeded  the  celebrated  Miehaelis  in  the 
divinity  cliair  at  (Jottiiigcn.  His  works  are  considered  rlasskal 
on  the  subject  of  biblical  criticism.  Proposals  were  issued,  many 
years  since,  by  th(!  Rev.  Dr.  Lhtv'd,  at  that  time  Ro^jiiis  Professor 
of  Hebrew  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  for  publis[iing  by  siib- 
Kcription  a  translation  from  the  German  of  Professor  Kichhorn's  In- 
!r(Mluction  to  the  Sliidy  of  the  Old  Testament.  Hut  the  translation 
never  appeared.  Of  ibis  work  the  reader  will  find  a  copious  ana- 
lysis in  the  Monthly  Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  481 — 497.  Kich- 
liorn  was  one  of  those  Cierman  critics,  who  rtject  the  inspiration 
of  Moses;  and  he  advocated  the  untenable  opniion  that  the  great 
Jewish  legislator  compiled  his  primicval  history  from  distinct  sa^a< 
or  traditional  documents. 

3.  Introductio  in  Libros  Sacro.s  Vcteris  Foederis  in  compen- 
tliuni  rcdacta  a  Joluunie  Jaiin.     Viennac,  1804,  8vo. 

A  most  valuable  lrcati.se,  to  whicli  the  author  of  lliis  work  has 
been  largely  indebted,  as  his  frequent  reference  to  it  will  abun- 
dantly show.  By  a  decree  of  pope  Pius  VII.  dated  August  26,  1822, 
this  introduction  of  Jahn  was  put  into  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  and 
prohibited  to  be  read  ;  as  also  were  his  Enchiridion  Hermeneutica; 
Uencralis  Vet.  et  Nov.  Fa'deris,  and  his  .Yrcha-ologia  Biblica  ;  both 
which  treatises  are  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page  of  this  A|)pendix. 

4.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  translated  from  the 
Latin  and  German  Works  of  John  Jahn,  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
md  Theology  ;  and  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  &c.  in  the 
University  of  Vienna.  By  Samuel  H.  TriiXKii,  D.D.  Professor 
of  Biblical  Learning  and  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture  in  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
>n  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  Hcv.  William  K.  Wnir- 
TiNoiiAM.     New  York,   1827,  8vo. 

This  truly  valuable  work  contains  an  entire  translation  of  the 
preceding  treatise,  with  various  improvements  from  the  larger 
German  work  of  Jahn,  sometimes  translated  in  full,  and  .sometimes 
abridged,  and  from  other  works  of  approved  character. 

6.  Introductio  in  Libros  Canonicos  Veteris  Foederis,  usibus 
acadcmicis  accommodata  a  Fouerio  Ackeioianx.  Viennse, 
1825,  8vo.     Price  9«, 

Though  published  ostensibly  as  a  new  work,  this  treatise  is  in 
fact  nothing  more  than  a.n  expurgated  etiition  of  Jahn's  Introduction. 
Professor  Ackermaiui  slates  that  he  has  changed  the  text  of  Jahn 
in  very  many  chapters,  but  has  retained  his  order  and  his  words 
wherever  he  could.  The  editor  introduces  this  work  to  the  notice 
of  his  readers  by  a  prolession  of  his  profound  submission  to  the 
Romish  church. 

6.  A  Key  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha :  or  an 
account  of  their  several  books,  their  contents  and  authors,  and 
of  the  times  when  they  were  respectively  written.  By  Robert 
GuAY,  D.D.  [now  Bishop  of  Bristol.]  London,  1790,  8vo.  New 
3dition,  1829,  8vo. 

The  very  numerous  editions  which  have  been  printed  of  this 
valuable  work,  attest  the  estimation  in  whicli  it  is  deservedly  held. 
It  was  undertaken  in  imitation  of  the  late  Bp.  Percy's  well-known 
and  oftcu-printed  "  Key  to  the  New  Testament;"  but  it  is  a  much 
more  elaborate  performance.  Dr.  Gray  has  diligenll)'  consulted, 
and  brought  together  a  great  mass  of  information  Irom  the  writings 
jf  the  fathers,  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  historians,  and  other  origi- 
nal authorities  which  are  not  accessible  to  the  generality  of  stu- 
Jenls.  Bp.  Mant  and  Dr.  D'Oyly  have  liberally  availed  themselves 
jf  Dr.  G.'s  researches  in  their  commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
The  edition  of  1829  is  corrected  and  greatly  enlarged  and  im- 
proved. 

7.  Introduction  a  la  Lecture  des  Livres  Saints,  a  I'Usage  des 
/lommcs  religieux  et  eclair^s,  par  J.  E.  CEtLERiEn,  fils.  Geneve, 
.832,  8va. 

The  (Irst  sketch  of  this  work  was  a  small  essay  or  discourse,  ac- 
tompnniod  with  notes  and  illustrations,  on  the  authenticity  and 
Jivine  origin  of  the  Old  Testament ;  this  was  published  in  1826. 
The  substance  of  the  prools  and  illustrations  in  that  publication 
are  retained  in  the  present  volume,  which  the  author  has  divided 
into  three  parts,  viz.  Part  I.  On  the  authenticity,  integrity,  credi- 
bility, and  divine  origin  of  the  Pentateuch;  Part  II.  On  the  books 
posterior  to  the  Pentateuch,  including  the  Prophets,  the  Hagiogra- 
plia,  and  the  Apociyphal  Books  ;  Part  III.  Observations  on  the  Old 
Testament  and  its  interpretation.  An  Appendix,  of  proofs  and 
illustrations,  terminates  this  work,  in  which  the  author  has  evinced 
much  ailigence  and  research  ;  but  it  must  not  be  concealed,  that 
Its  value  is  greatly  diminished  by  his  evident  leaning  towards  the 
bold  and  unhallowed  speculations  of  the  continental  neolosrian 
pj-itics.  M.  Cellerier's  work  is  reviewed  at  considerable  length, 
and  with  great  severity,  in  the  first  number  of  M.M.  Haevcrninck's 
and  Steiger's  Melanges  de  Theologie  Reformee,  published  at 
Geneva,  in  1833,  in  8vo 


8.  Joh.  Gottfr.  EicHiKiK.N  Einleifung  in  die  Apocrypliischcn 
Schriften  de.s  Altin  Testaments.     Leipzig,  1795,  8vo. 

9.  Geo.  Joaniiis  He.xkii   Introductio  ad  Libros  Apocryphof 
Vcteris  Testamcnti.     Hala;,  1718,  4to. 

10.  Notice  sur  les  Livres  Apocryphcs  de  I'Ancien  Testament 
Par  C.  E.  F.  Moulinik.     Geneve,  1828,  8vo. 


SECTION  III. 

INTRODUCTIONS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  "TIE  NEW  TESTAMENT,  IN 
PARTICULAR. 

1.  An  Introduction  to  the  Reading  of  the  New  Testament, 
by  M.M.  BEAusoniiK  and  l'E.nfant.  Cambridge,'l779,  1788 
1806,  1816,  1819,  8vo. 

This  was  originally  a  preface  to  the  French  version  of  the  New 
Testament  published  by  M.M.  Beausobre  and  I'Enfant,  at  Amster- 
dam, in  1718.  It  has  been  several  limes  printed,  and  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Theological  Tracts  collected  by 
Bishop  Wat.sori. 

2.  Commcntatio  Critica  ad  Libros  N.  T.  in  genere  ;  cum  prte- 
fatione  J.  Gottlob  Caui-zovii.  Aceurante  J.  W.  Rumpoto. 
Lipsia;,  1757,  4to.  2d  edit. 

Critical  questions  of  great  variety  and  importance  are  here  briefly 
but  satisfactorily  discussed  by  a  reference  to  the  writers  of  the 
greatest  credit  who  have  treated  on  each  of  them. 

3.  Jo.  Gottfr.  EiciiHonx  Einlcitung  ins  Neue  Testament. — 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  Leipzig,  1804-15,  3  vols 
8vo. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  is  analyzed  in  the  Critical  Review 
Series  III.  vol.  x.  for  1807,  pp.  449—465. 

4.  An  Introduction  to  the  Writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
by  Dr.  John  Leonard  Hue,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Freyburgh,  in  Brisgau,  &c.  Translated  from  the  ori- 
ginal German,  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Guildford  Wait,  LL.D. 
London,  1827,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Profes.sor  Hug  (who  is  in  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome) 
may  be  considered  as  the  principal  and  most  learned  writer  of  that 
class  which  has  opposed  itself  to  the  skepticism  and  fanciful  theo- 
ries of  some  modern  German  divines.  His  Introduction  has  long 
been  held  in  the  highest  estimation  on  the  continent,  for  t!..-;  variety 
and  importance  of  his  critical  researches  on  the  New  T'-stament. 
Dr.  Wait  has  added  numerous  notes,  chiefly  derived  from  Jewish 
and  oriental  antiquities;  and  he  has  occasionally  corrected  the 
erroneous  statements  of  Hug  relative  to  some  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions. Some  parts  of  his  work,  however,  evidently  show  that  he 
was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  German  language.  To 
the  first  volume  he  lias  prefixed  a  copious  preface,  containing  an 
epitome  of  Dr.  Bertholdt's  Introduction  to  the  New  Tesiament.  in 
which  many  important  topics  of  sacred  criticism  are  discussed. 

5.  An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  by  John  David 
MiciiAELis,  late  Professor  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Trans- 
lated from  the  fourth  edition  of  the  German,  by  Herbert  Mahsh, 
D.D.   8vo.  6  vols.     Cambridge,  1802,  3d  edit."  1818. 

The  first  edition  of  Michaelis's  inestimable  worl^was  published 
in  Germany,  in  1750,  and  translated  into  English  in  1761,  4to. ;  in 
value  is  very  materially  enhanced  by  the  notes  of  Bishop  Marsh 
(which  extend  to  part  of  the  work  only),  who  has  further  added  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  Composition  of  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels. The  Rev.  Dr.  Randolph  (who  was  subsequently  bishop  of 
London),  in  1802,  published  anonvmously  some  severe  "  Remarks" 
on  the  "  Dissertation,"  by  way  of  caution  to  students  in  divinity 
To  these  remarks  Dr.  Marsh  replied  in  some  "  Letters,"  which  wer< 
published  in  the  same  year,  in  8vo.  See  an  ample  critique  on 
Bishop  Marsh's  work  in  the  Briiieh  Critic  (0.  S),  vol.  iii.  p.  601 — 608., 
and  vol.  iv.  pp.  46—54.  170—176. 

6.  Introduction  au  Nouveau  Testament,  par  J.  D.  Miehaelis; 
quatrieme  edition,  traduife  sur  la  troisieme  de  Herbert  Marsh, 
eve  que  de  Peterborough,  avec  une  partie  de  ses  notes,  et  des 
notes  nouvelles,  par  J.  J.  Ciienf.vikre,  pasteur  et  professeur  en 
theologie  a  Geneve.     4  tomes,  8vo.     Geneve,  1822. 

7.  Essai  d'une  Introduction  Critique  au  Nouveau  Testamenu 
pari.  E.  Cellkuieii,  fils.     Geneve,  1823,  8vo. 

Partly  a  trau.slaiion,  and  partly  an  analysis,  of  Professor  Hug's 
German  lntro<luction  to  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 

8.  Georgii  Frith  Introductio  ad  Lcctioncm  Novi  'J'est»- 
menti,  in  qua  quae  ad  rem  criticam,  hist  'im,  chronologiam,  tl 
gcographiain  pertinent,  breviter  et  pcr.spicue  eiponuntur.  Irt 
edit.  Lipsise,  1704,  12mo. ;  4th  edit,  by  Holfman,  in  1737,  8vo. 
and  reprinted,  with  corrections,  in  a  large  octavo  volume,  m  1764. 

"  The  ser\-ice  rendered  bv  Carijzov  to  ihe  Old  Testament  wa? 
performed  by  Pritius  ior  \y  e  New.    The  impi-ovements  of  his  editor 
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Hoffman,  on  the  original,  are  so  considerable  that  whoever  pur- 
ithases  the  Introduction  of  Pritius  (and  it  deserves  to  be  purchased 
by  every  student  in  divinity)  must  be  careful  in  regard  to  the  date 
of  the  title-page."    (Bishop  Marsh.) 

9.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  New 
Testament.  By  Edward  HAiiwoon,  D.D,  London,  17C7-1771, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

The  learned  author  designed  a  third  volume,  which  was  to  em- 
brace the  chief  critical  questions  respecting  the  New  Testament 
This  work  "contains  a  collection  of  dissertations,  relative  partly  to 
the  characters  of  the  sacred  writers,  partly  to  the  Jewish  history 
and  customs,  and  to  such  part  of  heathen  antiquities  as  have  refer- 
ence to  the  New  Testament.  As  these  dissertations  display  great 
erudition,  and  contain  much  information  illustrative  of  the  New 
Testament,  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  is  certainly  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  theological  student."  (Bishop  Marsh.)  Another 
experienced  jdivinity  tutor  (the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Williams)  has  also 
justly  remarked  that  this  work  may  be  read  with  advantage,  making 
allowance  for  the  author's  theological  sentiments  (Christian  Preach- 
er, p.  417.),  which  were  Arian.    The  writer  of  these  pages  has  de- 


rived many  useful  illustrations  from  Dr  Harwood's  labours,  in  the 
present  volume  of  this  work.  The  value  of  Dr.  H.'s  Introduction 
would  not  have  been  diminished  if  he  had  acknowledged  his  obli- 
gations to  the  preceding  work  of  Pritius,  to  wliich  he  has  been 
very  considerably  indebted. 

10.  A  Key  to  the  New  Testament,  giving  an  Account  of  the 
several  Books,  their  Contents,  their  Authors,  and  of  the  Timet, 
Places,  and  Occasions,  on  which  they  were  respectively  written. 
[By  Thomas  Perct,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Dromore.]  Third  and  best 
edition.     London,  1779,  12mo. 

The  multiplied  editions  of  this  valuable  little  manual  attest  the 
high  esteem  in  which  it  is  deservedly  held,  as  a  guide  for  y\ "ing 
students. 

11.  Isagoge  Historico-Critica  in  lilros  Novi  Foederis  sacios. 
Scripsit  Henricus  Augustus  Schott.     Jense,  1830,  8vo. 

12.  Antonii  Bloch  Chronotaxis  Scriptorum  Divi  Pauh 
Flensburgi  et  Lipsis,  1782,  8vo. 
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TREATISES    OK    SACRED    CRITICISM    GENERALLY,    AND    ON   THE    STYLE    AND    IDIOM    OF   THE    SCRIPTURES. 


1.  PENTATErcHi  Hebrsso-Samaritani  Prsestantia  in  illustrando 
ct  emendando  Textu  Masorethico  ostensa.  Auctore  Alexio  a  S. 
.\aDii.iN0.     Heidelbergse,  1784,  8vo. 

2.  The  Biblical  Cabinet:  or  Hermeneutical,  Exegetical, 
and  Philological  Library.  Vols.  L — V.  Edinburgh  and  London, 
1832-3,  small  8vo. 

This  work,  which  is  still  in  progress,  promises  to  be  of  singular 
utility  to  biblical  students.  Vols.  I.  and  IV.  comprise  a  translation 
■jf  Ernesti's  Institutio  Interpretis  Novi  Testamenti,  with  Notes  by 
Ihe  Rev.  Charles  H.  Terrot,  A.M.  Vol.  II.  coniains  four  valua- 
ble philological  Tracts : — 1.  On  the  Language  of  Palestine  in  the 
Age  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  2.  On  the  Greek  Diction  of  the 
New  Testament.  3.  On  the  Importance  of  the  Study  of  the  Old 
Testament:  and,  4.  On  the  Tropical  Language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. These  disquisitions  are  translated  from  the  Latin  and  Ger- 
man of  Professors  Pfannkuche,  Planrk.  Tholuck,  and  Beckhaus. 
Vol.  III.  contains  a  translation  from  the  i^atin,  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Craig,  A.M.,  of  the  first  portion  of  Professor  Tillman's  elaborate 
Treatise  on  the  Synonymes  of  the  New  Testament.  And  Vol.  V. 
contains  the  first  volume  of  Prof  Tholuck's  Exposition  of  St.  Paul's 
Hpistle  to  the  Romans,  translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Merizies. 

3.  The  Sacred  Classics  Defended  and  Illustrated,  by  Anthony 
Br.ACKWALL.     London,  1727-31,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Blackwall  wrfs  a  strenuous  advocate  for  tlie  purity  of  the  Greek 
siyle  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  vindicates  in  his  first 
volume.  The  second  volume,  which  is  the  most  valuable,  coniains 
many  excellent  observatio'^«  on  the  division  of  the  New  Testament 
into  chapters  and  verses,  aii  also  on  various  readings.  This  work 
was  iranslaled  inio  Laiia  by  Christopher  Woll,  and  published  at 
Leipsic,  in  1736,  4to. 

4.  De  Paronomasia,  finilimisque  ei  Figuris  Paulo  Apostolo 
frequentatis,  Dissertatio  Rhetorico-Exegetica.  Scripsit  Julius 
Fredericus  Bjttcher.     LipsisB,  Ig24,  Svo. 

5.  Jo.  Theoph.  Buslat  Dissertatio  Historico-Critico-Exege- 
tica  de  Lingua  Originali  Evangelii  secundum  Matthseum.  Vra- 
tislavise,  1826,  Svo. 

6.  Horje  Biblica; ;  being  a  connected  Series  of  Miscellaneous 
Notes  on  the  Original  Text,  early  Versions,  and  printed  Editions 
of  the  Old  and  N«w  Testament.  By  Charies  Butleu,  Esq. 
Oxford  and  London,  1799,  8vo. 

The  first  p'  .ion  of  this  judicious  manual  of  biblical  criticism 
was  priva'.e.y  printed  m  1797,  for  the  author's  friends.  It  has  since 
been  repcaiedlv  prmled  in  roy;il  Svo.  with  an  additional  volume, 
ii-eatinjr  on  ihe  hooks  accounted  sacred  by  the  Mohammedans,  Hin- 
Joos,  Pai-sees,  Chinese,  and  Scandinavians.  In  1810  M.  Boulard 
publislied  a  French  translation  of  this  work  from  the  edition  printed 
at  Oxford,  in  1799. 

7.  Popular  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism  and  Interpretation, 
By  William  Carpenter.     London,  1829,  Svo. 


8.  Joh.  Gottlob  Carpzovii  Critica  Sacra  Veteris  Testamenti 
LipsisD,  1738,  4to. 

This  elaborate  work  consists  of  three  parts,  treating,  1.  On  the 
Divine  Origin,  Authenticity,  Divisions,  and  original  Language  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  Masora,  Keri,  and  Ketib,  and  the  principal 
MSS.  and  Editions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ; — 2.  On  the  diflTereni 
Versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  ancient  and  modern ;  and,  3.  A 
Vindication  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  against  the  rude  attacks  of 
Mr.  Whiston,  in  his  Essay  towards  restoring  the  true  Text  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Carpzov  adheres  to  the  high  notions  which  in  his 
time  continued  to  prevail  concerning  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew 
text :  but  (Bp.  Marsh  remarks)  "  if  proper  allowance  be  made  on 
ihis  account,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  useful  work,  and  replete 
with  information  on  the  subject  of  Hebrew  criticism  "  (Lectures 
on  Divinity,  part  ii.  p.  133.) 

9.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament.  By 
John  Cook,  D.D.     London,  1821,  Svo. 

For  an  analysis  of  this  masterly  treatise  on  Sacred  Criticism,  see 
the  Eclectic  Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  xvii.  pp.  310—324. 

10.  J.  A.  Dathii  Opuscula  ad  Interpretationem  et  Crisin  Ve- 
teris Testamenti.  Edidit  E.  F.  C.  Rosenmiiller.  Lipsiae,  1796, 
Svo. 

1 1 .  Compendio  di  Critica  Sacra,  dei  Difetti  e  delle  Emenda- 
zioni  del  Sacro  Testo,  e  Piano  d'una  Nuova  Edizione  del  Dottore 
G.  Bernardo  De  Rossi.     Parma,  1811. 

In  this  little  tract,  Professor  De  Rossi  has  given  a  very  concise 
but  interesting  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tnrcs,  from  the  earliest  period  to  our  own  time;  and  he  has  sub- 
joined an  outline  of  his  plan  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
with  select  various  readings. 

12.  Edwards  (Thomse)  Duse  Dissertationes  :  In  priore  qua- 
rum  probatur,  Variantes  Lectiones  et  Menda,  quae  in  Sacram 
Scripturam  irrepserunt,  non  labefactare  ejus  Auctoritatem,  in 
rebus  qua;  ad  fidem  et  mores  pertinent :  In  posteriore  vero,  Prse- 
dpstinationem  Paulinam  ad  Gentilium  vocationem  totam  spec- 
tare.     Cantabrigiae,  17G8,  Svo. 

13.  Fabrict  (Gabriel)  Des  Titres  Primitifsde  la  Revelation  ; 
ou  Considerations  Critiques  sur  la  Purete  et  I'Integrite  du  Texte 
Original  des  Livres  Saints  de  I'Ancicn  Te.«tament.  Rome,  1772, 
2  parts,  Svo. 

T!;is  work  contains  much  curious  learning,  urged  with  a  cons- 
derable  degree  of  ingenuity,  in  favour  of  the  Masoretic  system. 

14.  Nicolai  Fclleui  Miscellanea  Sacra,  cum  Apologia  coib 
tra  V.  CI.  Johannem  Drusium.  Lugd.  Bat.  1622,  8vo.  edit,  opt, 
Also  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Critici  Sacri. 

15.  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  or  Heads  of  the  Course  of 
Lectures  on  that  subject,  read  in  the  University  and  King's  Col 
lege  of  Aberdeen.  By  Alexander  Gerard,  D.D.  Edinburgh 
1S08,  Svo. 
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"  0{ general  and  elementary  treatises"  on  sacred  crilicism,  "  there 
la  none  which  is  more  to  be  recommended,  either  for  perspicuity 
or  correctness,  than  the  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  published 
3y  Dr.  Gerard,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Aberdeen."     (Bj).  Marsh.) 

16  Gulielmi  Gkskxii  dc  Pcntiiteuchi  Saniaritani  Origine,  In- 
dole, ct  Auctoritatc,  Commentatio  Philologico-critica.  Halai, 
1815,  4to. 

In  the  North  American  Review,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  274 — 317.  there  is 
nn  elaborate  digest  from  the  pen  of  the  Uev.  Professor  Stuart,  drawn 
up  from  this  disseriation  and  from  oilier  |(hilological  worlu",  of  Pro- 
fessor Gesenius,  of  almost  every  ihini^  that  is  known  concerning  the 
Samaritans  and  the  Samaritan  Penlaleuch.  This  very  valuable 
disquisition  is  reprinted  in  the  Andovcr  Biblical  Repository  for 
1832,  pp.  681—724. 

17.  Gulielmi  Gksenii  Anecdota  Oxonicnsia,  Tomu.s  Primus. 
Lipsiae,  1822,  4lo. 

This  volume  comprises  two  fasciculi,  the  first  of  which  contains 
the  Samaritan  Psalms,  with  an  Arabic  version  and  notes:  in  the 
second  (asciculus,  there  is  a  di.sserlation  on  Syriac  Lexicons,  with 
specimens  of  the  hitherto  inedited  lexicons  of  Bar  Ali  and  Bar 
Bahluli. 

18.  Salomonis  Glassii  Philologia Sacra;  qua  totius  S.  S.  Ve- 
terls  et  Novi  Testameiiti  Scripturae  turn  Stylus  et  Litteratura,  turn 
Scnsils  et  Gcnuinaj  Interpretationis  Ratio  et  Doctrina,  libris  quin- 
que  expenditur  ac  Iraditur.     Lipsiae,  1725,  4to.     Best  edition. 

An  "  inestimable  and  immortal  work,  than  which  none  can  le 
more  useful  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  as  it  throws  an  un- 
common degree  of  light  ujion  the  language  and  phraseology  of  the 
inspired  writers."  (Mosheim's  Ecd.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  296.)  The  first 
edition  was  jirinted  at  Jena  in  1623,  and  wa.^  followed  by  several 
others  at  the  same  place,  in  1643,  1663,  and  1668;  at  Frankfort,  in 
1653;  at  Leii>sic,  in  1691, 1705,  1713,  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1711,  all  in 
quarto.  The  first  and  siroml  books  treat  on  the  style  and  meaning  of 
the  sacre<I  writers;  the  third  and  fourth  on  Sacred  Grammar,  and  the 
fifth  on  Sacred  Rhetoric.  To  Ihe  edition  of  1705  and  the  subsequent 
impressions  is  annexed  a  treatise,  by  Glassius,  on  Sacred  Logic,  first 
published  by  Oleariiis  at  Jena,  in  1704.  A  new  edition  of  this 
work  was  published  in  8vo.  at  Leif)sic,  in  1776,  1795,  1797,  by  tlie 
Professors  Dathe  and  Bauer,  entitled  Salomonis  Glassii  Philologia 
Sacra  his  Tcmporihiis  accommodala.  The  first  volume,  in  two  parts, 
edited  by  Dathe,  contains  the  treatises  dc  G rammatica  et  Rhetorira 
Sacra,  which  are  materially  improved  without  debasing  Glassiiis's 
pious  and  learned  expositions  of  Scripture  by  liis  own  speculations. 
The  second  volume,  edited  by  Prof  Bauer  of  Allorf,  contains  the 
Critica  Sacra.  Glassius  had  adopted  Buxlorfs  high  notions  con- 
cerning the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  which  are  properly  modi- 
fied in  Bauer's  revision  of  tiie  work.  The  third  volume  contains 
Glassius's  second  book,  which  treats  on  the  interpretation  of  Scri|>- 
ture  :  as  it  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  a  detached  form,  it  is 
noticed  in  a  subsequent  page  of  this  .\ppendix,  among  the  works 
on  that  branch  of  sacred  philology. 

19.  These  Critique  sur  la  Langue  Originate  dc  I'Evangile 
eelon  Saint  Matthicu,  soutcnu  devant  la  Faculte  Protestante  de 
Montauban.     Par  Charles  Grawitz,  de  Paris,  1827,  8vo. 

In  this  small  tract,  the  author  ingeniously  contends  for  the  He- 
Drew  original  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 

20.  Humphrcdi  HonT  dc  Bibliorum  Textibus  Originalibus, 
Versionibus  Gnecis,  et  Latina  Vulgata  Libri  Quatuor.  Oxonii, 
1704,  folio. 

"  This  is  the  classical  work  on  the  Scptuagint."  (Bp.  Marsh.) 
The  first  book  contains  Dr.  Ilody's  dissertation,  with  improvements, 
against  Arisleas's  History,  which  he  had  before  pviblished,  in  1685, 
in  opposition  to  Isaac  V'ossius's  Dissertaliones  de  Septuaginta  Inter- 
pretibus,  eorumque  Tralationc  et  Chronologic :  in  which  the  latter 
ascribed  more  authority  to  the  Greek  Version  than  to  the  original 
it.'»elf  In  the  second  book,  the  author  treats  of  the  true  authors  of 
the  Septuagint  V'ersion, — of  the  time  when,  and  the  reasons  why, 
it  was  undertaken — and  of  the  nrtinner  in  which  it  was  performed. 
The  third  book  contains  a  history  of  the  original  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Septuagint,  and  of  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version,  showing  Ihe 
authority  ot  each  in  different  ages,  and  that  the  Hebrew  text  has 
always  been  most  esteemed  and  valued.  In  the  fourth  and  last 
book,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  Greek  Versions  of  Svmmachus, 
Aquila,  and  Theodotion,  and  of  Origen's  Hexapla,  and  other  ancient 
editions  ;  to  which  are  subjoined,  lists  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  at 
different  times,  wiiicli  exhibit  a  concise,  but  full  and  clear  view 
of  the  canon  of  Scripture. 

21.  The  Connection  between  the  Sacred  Writings  and  the 
Literature  of  Jewish  and  Heathen  Authors,  particularly  that  of 
the  Classical  Ages,  illustrated ;  principally  with  a  view  to  evi- 
dence in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  Rpvcalcd  Religion.  By 
Robert  Gray,  D.D.  [now  Bishop  of  Bristol.]  London,  1819,  in 
»»vo  volumes,  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work,  which  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  biblical  student  who  cannot  command  access  to 
*ll  the  classic  authors,  appeared  in  one  volume,  8vo.  in  1817.  A 
multitude  )f  passages  of  Scripture  is  illustrated,  and  their  truth 
Mnfirmed     Classical  literature  is  here  shown  to  be  the  handmaid 


of  sacred  literature,  in  a  slvle  and  manner  whiiii  ciuinot  jail  t* 
instruct  and  gratify  the  reader.  Independently  of  the  main  object 
of  these  volumes, — the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures, — Bp.  Gray's 
general  criticisms  on  the  classic  wrifers  are  such  as  must  commend 
them  to  the  student.  "  The  remarks"  (it  is  truly  said  by  an  eminent 
critic  of  the  j)re8ent  day)  "are  every  where  just,  always  impressed 
with  a  canilid  and  sincere  conviction  of  the  blessing  lor  which  our 
gratitude  to  God  is  so  eminently  ''ue,  for  his  revealed  word,  whos« 
various  excellencies  rise  in  value  upon  every  view  which  the 
scholar  or  divine  can  take,  of  what  have  been  the  best  cfl<jrt«  of 
the  human  mind,  in  the  best  days  which  preceded  the  publication 
of  the  Gospel.  There  is  no  one  portion  of  these  volumes  that  La 
not  highly  valuable  on  this  account.  The  praise  is  given  which  is 
due  to  tiio  hajjpiest  fruits  of  human  genius;  but  a  strict  eye  is 
evermore  preserved  I'm  the  balance  of  preponderation,  where  the 
Word  of  Truth,  cnhar.cod  by  divine  authority,  bears  the  scale  down, 
and  liirnishes  the  great  thing  wanting  to  the  sage  and  the  teacher 
of  the  heathen  world.  Their  noblest  sentiments,  and  their  obliqui- 
ties and  deviations  into  error,  are  alike  brought  to  this  lest,  and 
referred  to  this  sure  standard.  The  concurrent  lines  of  precept  or 
instruction,  on  this  comparative  survey,  are  such  as  establish  a 
suflicicnt  ground  of  evidence  that  all  moral  goodness,  and  all  sound 
wisdom,  are  derived  from  one  source  and  origin,  and  find  their 
sanction  in  ths  will  of  ifim,  of  wiiose  perfections  and  of  whose 
glory  they  are  the  ranr.'test  transcripts."  British  Critic  (New  Series), 
vol.  xiii.  p.  316.,  in  which  jriurnal  the  reader  will  find  a  copious 
and  just  analysis  of  Dr.  (Jray's  volumes. 

21.*  Jooiih  snd  Cyrur<,  the  two  great  objects  of  Divine  Notice 
in  the  Scheme  of  Revf  !::»'on.  With  illustrations  and  confirma- 
tions of  the  truth  of  Sacred  History,  rmd  of  the  Accomplishment 
of  Prophecy  with  rcsj>ect  to  tho.se  Sovereigns,  drawn  from  the 
Accounts  of  t.  McJern  Traveller.  By  the  Right  Rev,  Robert 
GnAr,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Bristol.     London,  1833,  12mo. 

22.  Bibliothoca  Critic.'e  Sacra;,  circa  omnes  fere  Sacrorum 
Librorum  diffu  ultatcs,  ex  Patrum  Vcterum  traditione  e<  proba- 
tiorum  interprecuin  collcrta.  Ah  uno  ordinis  Carmclitarum  Dis- 
calceatorum  Religioso.  (F.  Cherubino  a  S.  Joseph.)  Lovanii. 
1704,  4  vols,  folio. 

In  this  very  prolix,  but  elaborate  work,  every  possible  question 
relative  to  Scripture  criticism  is  discussed  and  illustrated,  from  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  and  most  eminent  divines,  principally  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  last  volume  contains  prefaces  to  the  different 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  exhibiting  the  time  when 
they  were  written,  their  language,  authors,  and  respective  autho- 
rity, together  with  copious  synopses  of  the  contents  of  OQch  Iwok 

23.  Commentatio,  qua  Lingua;  Aramaica;  Usus  ad  judicanda 
et  interpretanda  Evangeiia  Canonica  novis  exemplis  dcfenditur. 
Auctorc  Chr.  Kiiseh.     Erlangae,  1823,  4to. 

24.  The  State  of  the  Printed  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment considered.  By  Benjamin  Kf.n.mcott,  M.A.  Oxford. 
175.3-1759,  2  vols.  8vo, 

These  di.sserlations  preceded  Dr.  Kennicotl's  celebrated  collation 
of  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  is 
noticed  in  pp.  7,8.  of  this  Appendix.  The  first  dissertation,  in  two 
parts,  contains  a  comparison  of  1  Chron.  xi.  with  2 Sam.  v.  and  xxiii.. 
and  observations  on  seventy  Hebrew  MSS.,  with  an  extract  of  mis- 
lakes  and  various  readings.  In  the  second,  the  Samaritan  copy  of 
the  Pentateuch  is  vindicated  ;  the  printed  copies  of  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrase  are  proved  to  be  corrupted  ;  the  sentiments  of  the  Jews 
on  the  Hebrew  text  are  ascertained  ;  an  account  is  given  of  all  the 
Hebrew  MSS.  known  to  be  extant;  and  also  a  particular  catalogue 
of  one  hundred  Hebrew  MS.S.  preserved  in  the  public  libraries  at 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the  British  Museum.  Dr.  Kennicott's  first 
dissertation  was  translated  into  Latin  by  M.  Teller,  in  2  vols.  Svo. 
Lipsice,  1756. 

25.  Benj.  Kesxicotti  Disscrtatio  Generalis  in  Vetus  Tcsta- 
mentum  Hcbraicum.  Curavit  P.  J.  Brun.s.  Brunsvici,  1783,  Svo. 

A  neat  reprint  of  Dr.  Kennicotl's  Dissertalio  Generalis,  annexe! 
to  vol.  ii.  of  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  noticed  in  pp  7,8.  of 
this  Appendix. 

26.  Ignatii  Koerleh  Notitia  S.  S.  Bibliorum  Juda;orum  in 
Imperio  Sinen.^i.  Editio  altera.  Edidit  C.  Th.  de  Murr.  Hals, 
1806,  8vo. 

27.  Joannis  Laxigan  S.  Th.  D.  et  in  Academia  Ticinensi 
Professoris,  Institutionum  Biblicarum  Pars  prima.  Pavia  (1794). 
Svo. 

The  second  part  of  this  work  has  never  appeared ;  nor  has  tlie 
writer  of  these  pages  been  able  to  obtain  the  sight  even  of  a  copy 
of  the  first  portion.  He  has  been  informed,  that  it  was  suppressed 
in  Italy.  A  short  analysis  of  the  first  part  is  given  in  the  Monthly 
Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  xxii.  pp.  552—554. ;  where  it  is  said  (p.  555.) 
that  "  this  volume  contains  a  large  portion  of  text  matter,  weh 
arranged,  and  accompanied  with  many  learned  notes,  selected  from 
the  best  critics  of  the  present  age,  together  with  a  considerable 
number  of  just  remarks  from  the  aulhor'.s  own  pen." 

28.  Joannis  LEvsnExii  Philologus  Ebrsus,  continens  Qass- 
tiones  Ebraicas   qua?  circa  Vetus  Testamenlum  EbrsEUin   fere 
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SACRED  PHILOLOGY. 
Ultrajecti,  1656,  1672,  1695,  4to.    Amstelffidanii, 
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moven  sclent 
1 636,  4to. 

•Z9.  Joannis  Leusdenii  Philologus  EbrEeo-Mixtus,  una  cum 
ispicilegio  philologico,  contincnte  decern  quaestionum  et  position- 
um  prtecipue  Philologico-Ebraicarum  et  Judaicarum  centurias. 
Ultrajecti,  1663,  1682,  1699,  4to. 

Besides  discussing  critical  questions,  this  volume  of  the  laborious 
philologer  Leusden  treats  very  copiously  on  Jewish  riles  and 
antiquities. 

30.  Johannis  Leusdenii  Philologus  Ebrseo-Grsecus  generalis, 
contincns  qusestiones  Ebrseo-Graecas,  quaj  circa  Novum  Testa- 
nientum  fere  moveri  solent.     Ultrajecti,  1670,  1685,  1695,  4to. 

Various  questions  relative  to  the  original  language  of  the  New 
Testament,  its  editions,  versions,  divisions,  &c.  are  concisely  illus- 
trated in  this  volume.  All  the  three  preceding  volumes  of  Leusden 
are  valuablt    and  may  frequently  be  obtained  at  a  low  price. 

31.  Johannis  Leusdenii  de  Dialectis  N.  T.,  singulatim  de 
ejus  Hebraismis,  Libellus  singularis  iterum  editus  ab  Joh.  Frider. 
Fischero.  Accessit  Joh.  Vorstii  Commentariolus  de  Adagiis  N.T. 
Hebraicis.     Lipsiaj,  1792,  8vo. 

This  publication  contains  a  reprint  of  Leusden's  critical  disqui- 
sitions on  the  Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testament.  They  are  enriched 
witii  very  numerous  philological  observations  of  the  learned  John 
Frederi(M"i  Fisher,  who  first  published  them  in  a  detached  form,  in 
8vo.  in  1754. 

32.  Ant.  Aug.  Hen.  Lichtenstf.in  Paralipomena  Critica  circa 
Textum  Veteris  Testamenti  Codicum  Hebraicorum.  Helmstadii, 
1799,  4to. 

33.  MoLKENBUHR  (Marccllini)  Problema  Criticum :  Sacra 
Scriptura  Novi  Testamenti  in  quo  idiomate  originalitcr  ab  Apos- 
tolis  edita  fuit  ]     Paderbornaj,  1822,  8vo. 

34.  BiXTERiM  (A.  J.),  Propempticum  ad  problema  criticum, 
Sacra  Scriptura  Novi  Testamenti  in  quo  idiomate  originaliter  ab 
apostolis  edita  fuerit  1  A  Doctore  ]\Iarco  Molkenbuhr  nuper 
propositum.     Moguntiae,  182;!,  8vo. 

The  object  of  Molkenbuhr's  tract  is,  to  revive  the  absurd  and 
long  since  exploded  hypothesis,  announced  in  the  former  part  of 
the  last  century  by  father  Hardouin,  viz.  That  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment was  a  translation  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  Molkenbuhr  has 
been  most  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Binterim,  and  with  equal  learn- 
ing and  a'bility. 

35.  MoRiNi  (Joannis)  Exercitationes  Biblicas,  de  Hebr»i 
Graecique  Textiis  Sinceritate,  gcrmana  LXXII.  Interpretum 
Translatione  dignoscenda,  illius  cum  Vulgata  conciliatione,  et 
juxta  Judseos  divina  integritate,  totiusque  Eabbinicae  Antiquitatis 
et  opcris  Masorethici  sera,  explicationc  et  censura.  Parisiis, 
1633,  4to. 

36.  MoRiKi  (Joannis)  Exercitationes  EcclesiasticiE  in  utram- 
que  Samaritanorum  Pentateuchum.     Parisiis,  1631,  4to. 

37.  Simeonis  de  Muis  Assertio  Veritatis  HebraicEE  adversus 
Exercitationes  Ecclesiasticas  in  utrumque  Samaritanorum  Pen- 
tateuchum Joannis  Morini.     Parisiis,  1631,  12mo. 

38.  HoTTiNGEiii  (Joannis  Henrici)  Exercitationes  Anti- 
Morinianse,  de  Pentateucho  Samaritano,  ejusque  mQivti-^.  Ti- 
guri,  1644. 

For  an  account  of  the  controversy  between  Morin  and  his  an- 
tagonists, on  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  &c.,  see  Wollius's 
Bibliotheca  Hebraica,  Part  11.  pp.  25.  270.,  and  Part  IV.  p.  7. 

39.  Brevis  Expositio  Critices  Veteris  Foederis,  auctore  Her- 
manno  Muntinghe.  Ediderunt  B.  Nieuwold  et  C.  H.  van  Her- 
werden.     Groningae,  1827,  8vo. 

An  elegantly  written  compendium  of  the  most  valuable  observa- 
tions of  the  most  distinguished  critics  who  have  treated  on  the  Old 
Testament.  Though  it  is  a  posthumous  publication,  the  editors 
state  that  the  author  composed  it  some  years  before  his  death.  It 
consists  of  four  chapters,  in  which  are  discussed  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  Old  Testament,  the  History  of  tlie  Sacred  Text,  the 
origin  of  various  readings,  together  with  the  several  classes  into 
which  they  may  be  divided,  the  critical  aids  for  determining  various 

•eadings,  and  the  best  rules  to  be  employed  in  settling  them,  and 

n  correcting  the  sacred  text. 

40.  The  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists  demonstrated  by  a  com- 
parative View  of  their  Histories.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Nares, 
A.M.  F.R.S.  &c.     London,  1815.    1818,  2d  edit.  12mo. 

41.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,  or 
Received  Text  of  the  New  Testament  ;  in  which  the  Greek 
Vlanoscripts  are  newly  classed  ;  the  Integrity  of  the  Authorized 
Text  vindicated;  and  the  Various  Readings  traced  to  their 
Origin.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Nola.n,  LL.D.  London,  1815, 
8vo. 

"  We  trust  that  this  volume  will  command  tlie  attention  of  every 
Bcholar  tliroughout  the  kingdom:  and  that  U  will  find  its  way  into 


the  foreign  universities,  and  be  thoroughly  scrutinized  by  the 
learned  in  them.  To  the  biblical  inquirer  it  will  present  not  only 
a  new  and  wide  field  of  most  curious  and  happy  research,  but  a 
mine  of  the  most  valuable  information  :  to  the  classical  inquirer  it 
will  be  a  most  interesting  work,  as  it  involves  so  manv  points,  both 
with  respect  to  manuscripts  and  editions,  which  to  him  must  be 
highly  important  Of  a  volume  wliich  displays  .so  much  labour  in 
investigation,  so  much  originality  in  deduction,  and  so  much  sound 
principle  in  design,  we  can  in  common  justice  say  no  less  than  that, 
whatever  be  the  issue  of  the  controversy  which  it  has,  we  think 
very  seasonably,  revived,  it  reflects  liouoiu-  on  the  age  and  nation 
in  which  it  was  produced."  (British  Critic,  N.  S.  Vol.  V.  p.  24.) 
See  an  outline  of  Dr.  Nolan's  classification  of  the  manuscripts  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  Part  I.  Chap.  III.  Sect.  III.  <J1.  pp.206— 208. 
of  the  first  volume. 


41*.  Supplement  to  an  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek 
Vulgate,  or  Received  Text  of  the  New  Testament ;  containing 
the  Vindication  of  the  Principles  employed  in  its  Defence.  By 
the  Rev.  Frederick  Nolan,  LL.D.     London,  1830,  8vo. 

42.  Critica  Sacra ;  or  a  short  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Criti- 
cism.    [By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Owen.]     London,  1774,  8vo. 

This  little  tract  is  not  of  common  occurrence.  Dr  Owen  was  a 
learned  and  sober  critic,  but  no  advocate  for  the  absolute  inerrancy 
and  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text.  His  book  was  violently  attacked 
by  Mr.  Raphael  Baruh  in  his  Critica  Sacra  Exam-ned.  (London, 
1775,  8vo.)  Dr.  Owen  rejoined  in  a  learned  tract,  entitled  Supple- 
ment to  Critica  Sacra;  in  which  the  principles  of  that  treatise  are 
fully  confirmed,  and  the  objections  of  Mr.  Raphael  Baruh  are  clearly 
answered.     London,  1775,  8vo. 

43.  PALy-EORO.MAUA,  or  Historical  and  Philological  Disquisi- 
tions ;  inquiring  whether  the  Hellenistic  Style  is  not  Latin 
Greek  1  Whether  the  many  new  words  in  the  Elzevir  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament  are  not  formed  from  the  Latin  1  And 
whether  the  Hypothesis  that  the  Greek  Text  of  many  manu- 
scripts of  the  New  Testament  is  a  translation  or  retranslation 
from  the  Latin,  seems  not  to  elucidate  numerous  passages,  to 
account  for  the  diflcreiit  recensions,  and  to  explain  many  phe- 
nomena hitherto  inexplicable  to  the  Biblical  Critics  1  [By  John 
Black.]     London,  1823,  8vo. 

The  absurd  reasonings  and  mischievous  tendency  of  this  para 
doxical  publication  (which  is  noticed  here  to  put  the  unwary  stu- 
dent on  his  guard  against  it)  are  exposed  with  equal  learning  and 
ability  in  the  British  Critic  lor  January,  February,  and  April,  1823, 
which  is  now  known  to  have  been  written  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  C. 
J.  Blomfield,  Bishop  of  London  ;  in  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Conybeare's 
"  Examination  of  certain  Arguments"  contained  in  it  (Oxford,  1823 
Svo.) ;  in  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Broughton's  "  Examination  of  the  Hypo- 
thesis advanced  in  a  recent  publication,  entitled  '  Palceoromaica' '' 
(London,  1823,  Svo.) ;'  and  in  Bishop  Burgess's  Postscript  to  the 
second  edition  of  his  "  Vindication  of  1  John  v.  7.  from  the  objec- 
tions of  Mr.  Griesbach."  (London,  1823.)  "  The  publication  entitled 
Palasoromaica"  (this  distinguished  prelate  has  most  justly  said)  "  is 
a  work  of  very  extensive  reading  and  research  ;  and  abounds  with 
valuable  quotations.  But  the  materials  are  as  destitute  of  selec- 
tion as  his"  [the  anonymous  author's]  "  strictures  are  of  simplicity 
and  candour."  (Postscript,  p.  196.)  The  hypothesis  which  the 
author  of  Falseoromaica  endeavours  to  maintain  is  briefly  this : — 
That  the  received  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  a  servile  trans- 
lation from  a  Latin  original  long  since  lost,  and  that  this  transla 
tion  was  made  by  a  writer  Imperfectly  acquainted  with  one  or  pos 
sibly  with  both  of  the  languages  in  question.  In  support  of  this 
hypothesis  the  anonymous  writer  has  recourse  to  two  sorts  of  proof, 
direct  and  indirect. 

1.  The  direct  proof  he  finds  in  the  many  and  obvious  Latinisms 
which  he  asserts  to  exist  in  almost  every  page  of  the  Greek  text ; 
but,  besides  these,  the  anonymous  writer  has  collected  many  others, 
which  he  has  arranged  under  several  heads  or  classes,  which  the 
nature  of  the  subject  and  the  limits  of  the  present  notice  forbid  us 
to  detail.  The  reader  is  therefore  necessarily  referred  to  pp.  29 — 51 
of  Mr.  Conybeare's  Examination,  in  which  the  anonymous  writer'a 
errors  are  completely  exposed. 

2.  The  indirect  proofs  that  the  New  Testament  is  a  servile  trans- 
lation of  a  lost  Latin  original  are  twofold  :  Jirst,  the  existence  of 
certain  analogous  cases  of  translation  from  the  Latin,  and  particu- 
larly the  Aldine  edition  of  the  Greek  Simplicius ;  and,  secondly, 
the  certainty  that  the  Latin  rather  than  the  Greek  was  the  preva- 
lent language  of  Palestine,  and  its  neighbourhood,  in  the  age  of  the 
evangelists  and  apostles. 

(1.)  Bishop  Burgess  (Postscript,  pp.  186.  et  seq.)  and  Mr.  Cony 
bcare  (Examination,  pp.  7 — 16.)  liave  demonstrated  tliat  the  case  of 
the  Aldine  Simplicius  is  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  adduced :  and  to  their  learned  publications  the  reader 
is  necessarily  referred.  It  must  suffice  here  to  remark  that  the  case 
of  this  Simplicius  is  very  different  from  that  of  a  book,  like  the 

1  In  reply  to  the  Hishop  of  St.  David's  and  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Brough- 
ton,  llie  autlior  of  Palneoromaica  in  182-i  published  a  "supplement,"  con- 
taining many  ingenious  but  desultory  observations ;  which,  however,  do 
nothing  towards  supporting  his  untenable  hypothesis.  This  publication 
drew  forth  an  able  "  reply"  t^rom  Mr.  Broughton,  to  whom  the  author  of 
Palasoromaica  rejoined;  and  his  rejoinder  was  sitisfactorily  refuted  b* 
Mr.  B.  in  a  second  reclY. 
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New  Testament,  which  was  in  the  custody  of  the  whole  Christian 
church — a  booit  in  which  every  part  of  the  churcli  took  a  deep  in- 
terest, and  of  which  every  separate  congregation  had  its  cony  or 
copies.  Wfien  the  Aldine  Greek  version  of  the  barbarous  Latin 
translation,  made  by  VV.  de  Moorbeka  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  (jiiblishcd,  the  Greek  original  was  unknown,  and  continued  to 
be  unknown  until  it  was  discovered  a  few  years  since  by  M.  Pey- 
ron  :  wliereas  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  was  never 
lost  or  missing. 

(2.)  In  full  dUpronf  of  ihe  alleged  certainty  of  the  prevalence  of 
liie  Latin  language  in  Palestine  and  its  vicmity,  during  the  ajjos- 
(olicage,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  Part  I.  Chaji.  I.  Scci.  Il.of  tlie 
first  volume,  which  contains  some  evidences  oi  the  general  pre- 
valence of  the  (Jreek  language  that  have  escaped  the  researches  of 
(Jishoj)  Burgess  and  of  Mr.  Conybeare  :  and  also  to  tlio  fad  that 
ilie  old  Syriai;  Vcr.sion  of  the  New  Testament,  made  in  the  close 
of  the  first,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  contains 
many  Greek  words  unlranslalcd  ; — an  inconlesiable  proof,  this,  of 
the  previous  existence  of  a  Greek  original.  For  the  follovving  addi- 
tional evidences  of  the  existence  of  the  Greek  original  of  the  New 
Tcstanu-ut  we  are  indebted  to  that  learned  prelate.  "  If,"  says  he, 
••  from  the  prevalence  of  the  Greek  language  at  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  we  extend  our  view  to  the  state  of  the  Christian  church  in 
its  earliest  period,  we  shall  find  increasing  probabilities  of  a  Greek 
original.  All  the  Gentile  churches  established  by  llie  apostles  in 
the  Last  Were  (ireck  churches;  namely,  those  of  Antioch,  Ephe- 
siis,  Galatia,  Corinth,  Philippi,  Thessalonica,"  A'c.  Again:  "The 
lirst  bisliojjs  of  the  church  of  Rorr.o  were  either  Greek  writers  or 
natives  of  Greece. — According  to  Tertullian,  Clemens,  the  fellow- 
labourer  of  St.  Paul,  was  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  whose  Greek 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  still  extant.  But  whether  Clemens  or 
Linus  w.u  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  they  were  bolii  Greek  writers, 
ihougii  pr<)l)ably  natives  of  Italy.  Anenclelus  was  a  Greek,  and  so 
were  the  greater  part  of  his  successors  to  the  middle  of  ihe  second 
i-entury.  TUe  bishops  of  Jerusalem,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  by  Adrian,  were  Greeks.  From  this  state  of  the  government 
of  the  primitive  church  by  Greek  ministers — Greeks  by  birth  or  in 
their  writings — arises  a  high  probability  that  the  Christian  Scrip- 
lures  were  in  Greek. 

"The  works"  also  "  of  the  earliest  fathers  in  the  church,  the 
contemporaries  and  immediate  successors  of  the  apostles,  were 
written  in  Greek.  They  are  altogether  silent,  as  to  any  JmIui  ori- 
ginal of  Ihe  New  Testament.  They  say  nothing,  indeed,  of  a  Greek 
original  by  name.  But  their  frequent  mention  of  Trxxxix  xvinvTzx^ 
without  any  distinction  of  name,  can  mean  only  Greek  originals. 

"  But  if  we  have  in  the  Greek  fathers  no  mention  of  a  Greek 
original,  wo  have  the  most  express  testimony  of  Jerome  and  Au- 
gustin,  that  the  New  Testament  (with  the  exception  of  the  Gospel 
of  Saint  Matthew,  which  some  of  the  fathers  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  its  author  in  Hebrew)  was  originally  composed  in 
Greek.  Jerome  said,  that  the  Greek  original  of  the  New  Testament 
'  was  a  thing  not  to  be  doubted.'  " 

"  Of  all  the  [Latin]  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  which  had  been 
seen  by  Jerome  (and  they  must  have  been  very  numerous),  the 
author  of  Palworomaica  observes,  that '  the  whole,  perhaps,  of  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles  might  be  versions  from  the  Greek.'  Surely 
this  is  no  immaterial  evidence  that  Greek  was  the  original  text; 
and  this  will  be  more  evident,  if  we  retrace  the  history  of  the 
Greek  text  upwards  from  the  time  of  Jerome.  The  Greek  edition 
nearest  his  time  was  that  of  Athanasius.  Before  him,  and  early  in 
the  same  centurj',  Eusebius  published  an  edition  by  the  command 
of  Constantine.  In  the  third  century,  there  were  not  less  than  three 
Greek  editions  by  Origen,  Ilesychius,  and  Luciainis.  In  the  second 
century,  about  the  year  170,  appeared  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian, 
containing  not  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  but  a  harmony 
of  the  four  Gospels.  And  in  the  same  century  wo  have  an  express 
appeal  of  Tertullian  to  the  aulhenliciim  Grcrcum  of  St.  Paul,  wiiich, 
wheliicr  it  means  the  autograph  of  the  apostle,  oran  authentic  copy 
of  it,  is,  of  itself,  a  decisive  proof  of  a  Greek  original.  Again,  in 
the  same  century,  before  either  Tertullian  or  Tatian,  we  have, 
A.  D.  127,  the  Apostolicon  of  Marcion,  which,  though  not  an  autheii- 
ticum  Gnccum,  was  Gnecum. 

"  To  the  evidence  from  the  Greek  editions  of  the  New  Testament 
in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries,  ancl  Tertullian's  testi- 
mony, we  may  add  the  language  of  those  CJreek  ecclesiastical 
writings  which  were  not  admitted  into  the  sacred  canon,  but  were, 
for  the  most  part,  of  primitive  antiquity;  —  I  mean  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  the  Letter  of  Abgarus  to  Christ,  and  the  Answer  to  it ;  the 
Liturgies  of  St.  James,  St.  John,  and  St.  Peter ;  the  Epistle  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Laodiceans;  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  &c.  These 
would  never  have  been  written  in  Greek,  if  the  apostolical  writings 
had  not  been  published  in  the  same  language."  (Postscript  to  Vin- 
dication of  1  John  v.  7.  pp.  182 — 185.) 

Lastly,  the  language  and  style  of  the  New  Testament  are  such 
as  afiford  indisputable  proof  of  its  authenticity  as  an  ancient  volume, 
and,  consequently,  that  it  was  originally  written  in  Greek.  On 
this  topic  compare  Volume  I.  pp.  221,  222. 

On  all  these  grounds,  we  conclude  with  the  learned  writers 
already  cited,  that  Greek  was  and  is  the  original  language  of  the 
New  Testament,  and,  consequently,  that  there  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever to  support  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  a  translation  from  a  lost 
Latin  original. 

44.  Augusti  Pfeiffkri  Critica  Sacra,  de  Sacri  Codicis  parti- 
tione,  editionibus  variis.  Unguis  originalibus  et  illibata  puritate 
Vol.  II.  4  C 


fonlium  ;  necnon  cjusdem  translatione  in  linguas  totius  univers 
de  Masora  et  Kabbala,  Talmiide  et  Alcorano.     Dresd*,   167C 
1688,  1702,  1721,  8vo.    Lipsiae,  1712,  8vo.    Altorlii,  1751,  Svo 
Also  in  the  second  volume  of  the  collective  edition  of  his  Philo- 
logical Works,  published  at  Utrecht  in  1704,  4  to. 

45.  Rccherches  Critiques  et  Historique.s  sur  le  Texte  Grec  dei 
Evangilcs.     Par  Albert  Rilliet.     Geneve,  1832,  8vo. 

46.  La  Fionda  di  David;  ossia,  I'Antichita  ed  Autcrita  dei 
Punti  Vocali  ncl  Testo  Ehreo,  dimostrata  e  difesa  per  Ippolito 
RosELLiNi.  Bologna,  1823,  8vo.  Rispcsta  del  nicdesimo  a' 
nijjn.  Abate  Luigi  Chiarini,  respetto  all'  Antichita  ed  autoriti 
dei  Punti  Vocali.     Bologna,  1824,  8vo. 

These  two  publications  defend  the  antiquity  and  authority  of  the 
Masoreiic  vowel-point«,  against  the  objections  of  Ma.sclef,  Iloubi- 
gant,  and  other  Hebraists.     (Journal  des  Savans  jwur  1825,  p.  384.) 

47.  De  la  Litt^raturc  des  Hebrcux,  ou  des  Livres  Saints  con- 
sidercs  sous  le  Rapport  des  Beaut^-s  Litt^raires.  Par  J.  B.  Sal- 
ouES.     Paris,  1825,  8vo. 

48.  Joannis  Nepomuceni  Sciijefeii  Institutioncs  Scripturistica 
Usui  auditorum  suorum  accommodata.  Pars  prima,  Moguntiffi, 
1790.     Pars  secunda,  Moguntia;,  1792,  8vo. 

49.  A.  B.  SpfTzyEni  Commentatio  Philologica  de  Parenthesi 
in  Libris  Sacris  Vetcris  et  Novi  Testamenti.   Lipsi^,  1773,  12mo. 

50.  A.  B.  SpiTZXEni  Vindicia;  Originis  ct  Auctoritates  Divins. 
Punctorum  Vocalium  et  Accentuum  in  libris  sacris  Veteris  Tes 
tamenti.     Lipsis,  1791,  8vo. 

51.  Histoirc  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament.  Par  le  Pere 
Simon.  Pari.s,  1678,  4to.  Amsterdam,  1680.  Rotterdam,  1685, 
4to.  Best  edition. 

The  first  edition  was  suppressed  by  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit 
le  Tellier;  it  is  very  inferior  to  the  subsequent  im|)ressions. 

52.  Histoire  Critique  du  Texte  du  Nouveau  Testament ;  oii 
Ton  ctablit  la  Verity  des  Acte.",  sur  lesquels  la  Religion  Chr^- 
tienne  est  fondee.     Par  le  Pere  Simon.     Rotterdam,  1689,  4to 

53.  Histoire  Critique  des  Versions  du  Nouveau  Testament, 
oil  Ton  fait  connottre  quel  a  et^  I'usage  de  la  lecture  des  Livres 
Sacrcs  dans  Ics  principales  ^glises  du  monde.  Par  le  Pere 
Simon.     Rotterdam,  1690,  4to. 

54.  Nouvelles  Dissertations  sur  le  Texte  et  les  Versions  du 
Nouveau  Testament.  Par  le  Pere  Simon.    Rotterdam,  1695, 4  to. 

All  the  works  of  father  Simon  are  characterized  by  great  learn- 
ing and  research.  "The  criticism  of  the  Bibl^  being  at  that  time 
less  understood  than  at  present,  the  researches  which  Vt"^re  insti- 
tuted by  Simon  soon  involved  him  in  controversy,  as  well  with 
Protestant  as  with  Catholic  writers,  particularly  with  the  latter, 
to  whom  he  gave  great  otTence  by  the  preference  which  he  showed 
to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  of  the  Bible  above  that  which  is 
regarded  as  the  oracle  of  the  church  of  Rome, — the  Latin  Vulgate 
"  Though  I  would  not  be  answerable  for  every  opinion  (says  Bp 
Marsh)  advanced  by  Simon,  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  it  contains 
very  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  criticism  both  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  and  of  the  GreeK  Testament."  (Lectures,  part  i. 
p.  52.)  Walchius  has  given  an  account  of  the  various  authors  who 
attacked  Simon,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Theologica  Selecta,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  250 — 259.  The  Histoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament  was 
translated  into  English  "  by  a  person  of  quality,"  and  published  at 
London  in  lG82,^4to.  The  translation  abounds  with  gallicisms  in 
every  page. 

55.  Johannis  Simonis  Analysis  ex  Explicatio  Lectionum 
Masorcthicarum  Kcthiban  et  Kaijan  Vulgo  dictarum,  ea  forma, 
qua  ilia;  in  sacro  textu  extant,  ordine  alphabetico  digesta.  Editio 
tertia.     Hale,  1823,  8vo. 

56.  VonsTti  (Johannis)  De  Hebraismis  Novi  Testamenti 
Commentarius.  Edidit  notisque  instruxit  Johannes  Fridericua 
Fischerus.     Lipsia;,  1778,  8vo. 

57.  Briani  Waltoni  in  Biblia  Polyglotta  Prolegomena.  Pne* 
fatus  est  J.  A.  Dathe,  Prof.  Ling.  Heb.  Ord.     Lipsite,  1777, 8vo 

58.  Briani  W^altoni,  S.T.P.  in  Biblia  Polyglotta  Prolegomena 
Specialia  recognovit,  Dathianisque  et  variorum  Notis  suas  immis- 
cuit  Franciscus  Wrancham,  A.M.  S.R.S.  Clevelandia;  Archi- 
diaconus.  Cantabrigix,  typus  ac  sumptibus  academicis,  1828, 
2  tomis,  8vo. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  years  have  elapsed  since  the  publica 
tion  of  Bishop  Walton's  special  Prolegomena  to  his  Polyglott  Bible, 
the  variety,  accuracy,  and  extent  of  the  information  contained  in 
which  have  concurred  to  give  it  a  high  place  among  standard  critical 
works  on  the  sacred  text.  In  the  long  interval  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  first  appearance  of  that  w-ork,  many  topics  have  been 
controverted,  and  much  additional  light  has  been  thrown  on  all  the 
subjects  discussed  in  Bishop  Walton's  Prolegonena  by  the  re- 
searches of  various  learned  men      As  Professor  Dathe's  octavo 
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tditiud  had  become  extremely  scarce,  Mr.  Archdeacon  Wrangham 
ha*  conferred  no  small  obligation  on  biblical  students  by  presenting 
to  ihem  a  new  edition  of  the  Prolegomena.  It  is  executed  on  the 
foUawing  plan  :— The  text  of  Walton  has  been  accurately  printed, 
and  the  punctuation  amended  and  improved,  and  errors  in  numbers 
have  been  carefully  corrected.  The  observations  which  Dathe 
had  collected  in  the  preface  to  his  edition,  not  in  the  best  possible 
order,  are  here  inserted  in  the  notes,  under  tha  topics  to  which 
they  referred ;  and  with  them  Mr.  Wrangham  has  inserted  very 
numerous  observations  of  his  own,  explaining,  confirming,  or  cor- 
recting the  text  of  Walton,  which  are  derived  from  tite  best  critical 
sources,  both  ancient  and  modern,  besides  references  to  the  best 
ATiters  who  have  treated  on  sacred  criticism.  Many  critical  canons 
of  Wetstein,  Houbigant,  and  other  editors  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  rarity  and  high  price  of  whose  works  place  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  students,  are  here  inserted  ;  and  where  particular 
subjects  required  a  more  copious  discussion,  Mr.  Wrangham  has 
treated  them  at  length  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  in  excursus, 
after  the  plan  adopted  by  Heyne  in  his  admirable  edition  of  Virgil. 
Among  tlie  subjects  thus  copiously  illustrated  we  may  enumerate 
the  disquisitions  on  the  Square  Samaritan  Characters,  the  Antiquity 
of  the  Vowel  Points,  the  Matres  Lectionis  >  1  n  N,  the  principal 
Manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  particularly  the  Codex  Ale.x- 
andrinus.  Various  Readings,  the  Septuagint  Version,  Ancient  and 
Modern  Latin  Versions  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Samaritans  and  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases  and  their  Uses, 
Editions  of  the  Syriac  Version,  the  agreement  between  the  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  dialects,  and  the  Persic  Versions 

Fac-similes  of  eight  of  the  MSS.  of  chief  note  are  prefixed  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  tlie  work  there  are  inserted  alphabets  of  the  princi- 
pal modern  languages  ;  viz.  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  with  the  rab- 
binical letters,  the  Samaritan,  Syriac,  with  the  Nestorian  and  an- 
cient Estrangelo  letters,  Arabic,  Persic,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  Coptic 
or  Egyptian,  Illyrian,  Dalmatian,  Georgian,  and  Gothic;  together 
with  a  specimen  of  Chinese  characters,  and  tables  of  the  dates  of 
the  principal  modern  versions  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  work  is  beautifully  executed  at  the  expense,  and  press,  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  by  whose  munificence  Mr.  Archdea- 
con Wrangham  is  enabled  to  offer  to  critical  students  of  the  Scrip- 
tures the  results  of  his  learned  researches  at  a  price,  for  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  be  aflbrded.  There  are  a  few  copies  on 
large  paper,  which  are  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  typographical  skill. 

59.  Wetstenh  (Johannis  Jacobi)  Prolegomena  ad  Testa- 
raenti  Grfeci  editionem  accuratissimam,  e  vetustissimis  codicibus 
denuo  procurandam  :  in  quibus  agitur  de  codicibus  manuscriptis 
Novi  Testamenti,  Scriptoribus  qui  Novo  Testamento  usi  sunt, 
versionibus  veteribus,  editionibus  prioribus,  et  claris  interpreti- 
bus ;  et  proponuntur  animadversiones  et  cautiones,  ad  examen 
variorum  lectionem  Novi  Testamenti.     Amstelaedarai,  1730,  4to. 

GO.  Casparis  Wxssii  Dialectologia  Sacra,  in  qua  per  univer- 
suni  Novi  Testamenti  contextum  in  apostolica  et  voce  et  phrasi, 
a  communi  lingujB  et  grammaticEE  analogia  discrepat,  methodo 
congrua  disponitur,  accurate  definitur,  et  omnium  Sacri  Contex- 
tus  exemplorum  inductione  illustratur.     Tiguri,  1 650,  4to. 

"  The  peculiarities  of  the  New  Testament  diction,  in  general, 
are  arranged  in  this  book  under  the  following  heads,  viz.  Dialectus, 
Attica,  lonica,  Dorica,  .iEolica,  Bceotica,  Poetica,  et  Hebraica.  This 
is  very  inconvenient,;  inasmuch  as,  in  this  way,  many  things  of  a 
light  kind  will  be  separated,  and  often  treated  of  in  four  different 
places.  Moreover,  the  author  shows,  that  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
did  not  extend  beyond  what  was  common  at  his  time ;  as  the  men- 
tion of  a  poetic  dialect  evinces,  and  as  an  examination  of  what  he 
calls  the  Attic  will  render  still  more  evident.  But  as  a  collection 
of  examples,  which  in  many  parts  is  perfectly  complete,  the  book 
IS  very  useful.  In  reference,  also,  to  the  Hebraisms  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  author  showed  a  moderation  which  deserved  to  be 
imitated  by  his  contemporaries."  (Winer's  Greek  Grammar  of  the 
New  Test.  p.  13.) 

01.  A  Vindication  of  the  Authenticity  of  the  Narratives  con- 
tained in  the  first  Two  Chapters  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke,  being  an  Investigation  of  Objections  urged  by  the 
Unitarian  Editors  of  the  improved  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  an  Appendix  containing  Strictures  on  the  Variations 
between  the  first  and  fourth  Editions  of  that  Work.  By  a  Lay- 
man.   [John  B EVANS.]     London,  1822,  8vo. 

In  this  very  elaborate  work,  the  authenticity  of  Matt.  i.  and  ii. 
and  Luke  i.  and  ii.  are  most  satisfactorily  vindicated  from  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Editors  of  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  whose  disingenuous  alterations  in  successive  editions  of  that 
work  are  exposed  in  the  Appendix. 


SECTION  II 

TREATISES    ON   HEBREVIT   POETRY. 

1.  Exercitatio  in  Dialectum  Poeticam  Divinorum  Carminum 
Veteris  Testamenti  •  Auctore  Geo.  Joh.  Lud.  VooEt.  Helm- 
!tadii,  1764,  4to. 


2.  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebraorum  Prislectioncs  Academicse.  Auc 
tore  Roberto  Lowth,  nupcr  Episcopo  Londinensi.  Oxonii 
1821,  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures  appeared  in  1753. 
That  of  1821  may  be  considered  as  the  best,  as  it  includes,  besides 
the  additional  observations  of  Prof  MichaeJis,  ilie  further  remarks 
of  Roscnmiiller  (whoso  edition  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1815),  Rich- 
ter,  and  Weiske.  Bp.  Lowth's  Lectures  are  reprinted  in  the  thirty 
first  volume  of  Ugolmi's  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum. 

3.  Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews :  translated 
from  the  Latin  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  Lowth,  D.D.  Bishop  of 
London,  by  G.  Gregory.  To  which  are  added  the  ])rincipal 
Notes  of  Professor  Michaelis,  and  Notes  by  the  Translator  and 
others.  London,  1787,  2  vols.  8vo.  1816,  2  vols.  8vo.  second 
edition. 

4.  Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  by  Robert 
Lowth,  D.D.  Bishop  of  London.  Translated  from  the  original 
Latin,  with  Notes,  by  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  A.M.  Andover  [M*». 
sachu^etts],  1829,  8vo. 

"  In  1815  Rosenmiilier  prepared  a  new  edition  of  Lowth's  work 
to  which  he  added  many  notes  of  his  ow-n,  and  corrected  the  error? 
into  which  Michaelis  had  fallen.  Besides  these  writers,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  Eichhorn,  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  and  some  othere,  since 
the  time  of  Michaelis,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  elucidation  of 
this  subject.  From  all  these  authors,  the  American  Editor  of  this 
work  has  enriched  it  with  valuable  selections.  He  has  also  added  a 
number  of  notes,  which  are  entirely  original.  He  has  displayed  in 
the  execution  of  his  task  much  sound  judgment  and  research.  All 
the  notes  he  has  selected  are  of  sterling  value  :  and  those  which 
are  the  result  of  his  own  investigation  exhibit  originality  and  re- 
search." (North  American  Review,  October,  1830,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  375.) 

5.  Sacred  Literature  ;  comprising  a  Review  of  the  Principles 
of  Composition  laid  down  by  the  late  Robert  Lowth,  D.D.  Lord 
Bishop  of  London,  in  his  Praelections  and  Isaiah,  and  an  appli- 
cation of  the  Principles  so  reviewed  to  the  illustration  of  the  New 
Testament ;  in  a  series  of  Critical  Observations  on  the  style 
and  structure  of  that  Sacred  Volume.  By  the  Rev.  John  Jebb, 
D.D.  Bishop  of  Limerick.  London,  1820,  8vo.  Second  Edi- 
tion, corrected,  1828,  8vo. 

An  analysis  of  the  system  developed  in  this  admirable  work  has 
already  been  given  in  Part  II.  Book  II.  Chap.  II.  %  111. — V.  of  the 
first  volume. 

6.  Tactica  Sacra :  an  Attempt  to  develope,  and  to  exhibit  tc 
the  eye,  by  Tabular  Arrangements,  a  general  Rule  of  Composi- 
tion prevailing  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Thomas  Boys,  A.M. 
London,  1824,  4to. 

An  ingenious  attempt  to  extend  to  the  epistolary  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  the  principles  of  composition  so  ably  illustrated 
by  Bishop  Jebb.  The  work  consists  of  two  parts  :  the  first  contains 
the  necessary  explanations  ;  and  the  second  comprises  four  of  the 
epistles  arranged  at  length  in  Greek  and  English  examples.  For 
specimens  of  this  work,  with  appropriate  Observations,  see  the 
British  Review,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  176 — 185. 

7.  J.  G.  Eichhorn  Commentationes  de  Prophetica  Poea 
LipsifB,  1823,  4to. 

8.  An  Essay  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  Ancient  and  Modern.  By 
Philip  Sarchi,  LL.D.     London,  1824,  8vo. 

9.  The  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry.  By  J.  G.  Herdeii.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German.  By  James  Mahsh.  In  two  volumeo 
Vol.  L     Burlington  [New  Jersey],  1833,  12mo. 

The  second  volume  is  announced  to  appear  as  soon  as  the  pres 
sure  of  other  duties  on  the  translator  will  permit  him  to  prepare  it 
for  the  press. 


SECTION  III. 

TREATISES   ON  THE   QUOTATIONS    FROM    THE    OLD   TESTAMENT 
IN   THE    NEW. 

1.  JoANNis  Dnusii  Parallela  Sacra :  hoc  est,  Locorum  yeteris 
Testamenti  cum  iis  quss  in  Novo  citantur  conjuncta  Commemo- 
ratio,  Ebraice  et  Grsece,  cum  Notis.     Franeckerae,  1616,  4to 

2.  B/^Aoj  KxTUKK-^yn;,  in  quo  secundum  veterum  Theologorum 
Hebraeorum  Formulas  Allegandi,  et  Modos  interprctandi,  concili- 
antur  Loca  ex  V.  in  N.  T.  allegata.  Auctore  Guilielmo  Suren 
Husio.     Amstelaedami,  1713,  4to. 

This  elaborate  work  is  divided  into  four  Books.  The  iirsi  tieatn 
on  the  formulae  of  citing  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  ;  the  second 
on  the  modes  of  quotation ;  the  third,  on  the  methods  of  interpre- 
tation adopted  by  the  sacred  writers ;  and  the  fourth  on  the  mode 
of  explaining  and  reconciling  the  seeming  contradictions  occurring 
in  the  genealogies.  Many  very  difficult  pa.ssagcs  are  here  happilj" 
illustrated. 
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TREATISES  ON  MANUSCRIPTS. 
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3.  Immanuelis  Hoffmanxi  Dcmonstratio  Evangelica  par  ip- 
sum  Scripvurarum  conscnsurn,  in  oraculis  ex  Vet.  Tcslamento 
in  iSovo  Allegatis  deciarata.  Edidit,  obscrvationibus  illustravit, 
Vitani  Auctoris,  et  Commcntationem  HistoricoTheologicam  de 
recta  ratione  Allegata  ista  intcrpretandi,  prajmisit  Tob.  Godofrc- 
ilus  Hegelmaier.     Tubingas,  1773-79-81,  in  three  volumes,  4to. 

In  this  very  elaborate  work,  every  quotaiion  from  liie  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  New  is  printed  at  lull  Ic-nglh,  first  as  cited  by  the 
<'Vungeli8l8  and  apostles,  then  in  the  original  Ilchrnw,  and  thirdly 
in  the  words  of  the  Soptuagint  Greek  Version,  'i'lie  lo;iriied  author 
then  examines  it  both  critically  and  her;ncncuiically,  and  shows 
the  perlbct  hannony  subsisting  between  iho  Old  an(I  New  Testa- 
meins.  Iloflinaim's  Demonstratio  Evangelica  is  extremely  scarce, 
and  very  little  known  in  this  country. 

4.  The  Prophecies  and  other  Texts  cited  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, compared  with  the  Hebrew  original,  and  with  the  Septua- 
uint  version.  To  which  are  added  Notes  by  Thomas  RAvnoLi'ii, 
V.U.  0.\ford,  1782,  4to. 

This  valuable  and  beautifully-printed  tract  is  now  rarely  to  be 
met  with,  and  only  to  be  procured  at  seven  or  eight  times  its  original 
price.  The  most  material  of  this  excellent  critic's  observations  arc 
inserted  in  the  notes  to  our  chapter  on  the  Quotations  from  tlie  Old 
Testament  in  the  i\ew,  in  the  first  Volume. 

5.  The  Modes  of  Quotation,  used  by  the  Evangelical  Writers, 
explained  and  vindicated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Owex.  Lon- 
don, 1789,  4to. 

The  design  of  this  elaborate  work  is,  1.  To  compare  the  quota- 
tions of  iho  Kvangelists  with  each  other,  and  with  the  passages 
ri-fcrrod  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  real 
diflercnces  : — 2.  To  account  for  such  ditTorences  ;  and  to  reconcile 
the  Kvangelists  with  the  Prophets,  and  with  each  other:  —  and, 
3.  To  show  tiio  just  application  of  such  quotations,  and  that  they 
fully  prove  the  points  which  they  were  brought  to  establish. 

6.  A  Collation  of  the  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  New,  with  the  Septuagint.  [By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott.] 
8vo. 

This  important  ('ollation  is  inserted  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
volumes  of  the  Christian  Observer  for  the  years  1810  and  1811; 
where  it  is  simply  designated  by  the  initials  of  the  late  venerable 
and  learned  author's  name.  Many  of  his  valuable  critical  Obser- 
vations will  be  fotnid  in  the  notes  to  Part  I.  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  I.  of 
the  first  Volume. 

7.  Passages  cited  from  the  Old  Testament  by  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  compared  with  the  Original  Hebrew  and 
the  Septuagint  Version.  Arranged  by  the  Junior  Class  in  the 
Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  and  published  at  their  request 
utidcr  the  superintendence  of  M.  Stuart,  Associate  Professor  of 
Sacred  Literature.     Andover,  Massachusetts,  1827,  4to. 

In  this  beautifully  printed  pamphlet  the  quotations  are  arranged 
in  a  dilferent  order  from  that  adopted  'n\  Part  I.  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  I. 
of  the  first  Volume.  There,  we  have  printed  the  Hebrew,  Septua- 
gint, and  Greek  texts  of  the  New  Testament  in  three  parallel 
columns,  with  English  versions  of  each.  In  the  Anglo-American 
text,  the  quotations  are  given  in  three  ccluinns,  thus  :  Septuagint, 
Hebrew  text,  and  passages  from  the  New  Testament.  The  Hebrew 
texts  arc  taken,  with  jwints,  from  Michaelis's  edition,  jirinted  in 
1720;  those  from  the  Septuagint  version  are  from  Mr.  Valpy's  edi- 
tion after  the  Vatican  exemplar;  and  those  from  the  New  Testament 
are  from  Dr.  Knappe's  second  edition.  The  formula!  of  quotation 
are  included  in  brackets,  in  order  that  the  eye  may  readily  seize 
them.  The  tract  concludes  with  "  an  Index  of  Passages,  in  which 
the  writers  of  the  Now  Testament  have  referred  to  the  Old,  with- 
out formally  quoting  it:"  this  is  slated  to  be  selected  from  Dr. 
Knappe's  Uecensus  Locorum,  &c.  appended  to  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament.  There  are  no  notes  to  accoimt  for  seeming  dis- 
crepancies in  the  quotations,  nor  are  there  any  hints  of  suggestions 
to  enable  students  to  classity  them. 


SECTION  IV. 

tHEATlSES  ON  MANUSCRIPTS  AND  ON  VARIOUS  READINGS. COL- 
LATIONS OF  MANUSCRIPTS  AND  COLLECTIONS  OF  VARIOUS 
READINGS. 

§    1.    TREATISES    OX    .MANUSCRIPTS. 

1.  De  Usu  PalseographiiE  Hebraicse  ad  explicanda  Biblia  Sacra, 
Dissertatio.  Scripsit  Jo.  Joach.  Bellehmann.  Hate  et  Erfor- 
dise,  1804. 

2.  Ttchsex  (O.  G.)  Tcntamen  dc  variis  Codicum  Hebraico- 
fum  Veteris  Testamenti  manuscriptorum  generibus  a  Judaeis  et 
non-Judasis  descriptis,  eorumque  in  classes  certas  distributione. 
?1  anb(\uitatis  et  bonitatis  characteribus.     Rostochii,  1772,  8vo. 


3.  C'aroli  Godofredi  Woidii  Notitia  Codicis  Alexai  Jiini,  cum 
Variii;  ejus  Lectionibus  omnibus.  Recudendum  curavit,  Nota* 
que  adjccit  Gottlieb  Lfberecht  Spohn.     Lipsiae,  1790,  8vo. 

4.  J.  L.  Hug  de  Ai  tiquitate  Valicani  Codicis  Commentatio 
Friburg,  1810.  4tn 

5.  De  Anliquissimo  Turicensis  Bibliotheca;  GrajLO  Psalmorum 
Libro,  in  .Mcniliranu  Purpurea  titulis  aureis  ac  htteris  argenteia 
exarato,  Epistola :  ad  Angelum  Mariam  Card.  Quirinuin  scripta 
a  Joanne  Jacobo  liitKiriNUEUO.     Turici,  1748,  4to, 

5.  H.  C.  Hwiii)  Libellus  Criticus  de  Indole  MS.  Gneci  Novj 
Testamenti  Vindohoncnsis  Lambecii  34.  Acccssit  Tcxtus  La- 
tinus  ante-Hieronymianus  e  Codice  Laudiano.  Havnis,  1786, 
8vo. 

Extracts  from  this  manuscript  arc  given  in  Alter's  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  vol.  ii.  pp.  415 — 458.  in  which  volume  Professor 
Alter  also  gave  extracts  from  various  MSS.  in  the  imperial  library 
at  Vienna. 

7.  Henr.  Phil.  Conr.  Hexke  Codicis  Uffcnbachiani,  qui 
Epistola;  ad  Hebraios  fragmenta  continet,  Recensus  Criticus. 
Hclmstadii,  1800,  4 to. 

This  dissertation  is  also  reprinted  in  Pott's  and  Riiperti's  Sylloge 
Commentationum  Theologicarum,  vol.  ii.  ]>.  1 — 32. 

8.  Comincntatio  Critica,  sistens  duorurn  Codicum  MStorum 
Biblia  Hcbraica  continentiuin,  qui  Regiomonti  Bonis.sorum  as.ser- 
vantur,  pra;stantissimorum  Notitiam ;  cum  piaicipuarum  Varian- 
tiumLectionum  ex  utroque  codice  excerptarumSyllogc.  Auctore 
Thood.  Christ.  Lilik.vthal.     Regiomonti  et  Lipsim,  1770,  8vo. 

9.  Friderici  MiJsTEUi,  Episcopi  SelandijB,  Notitia  Codicis 
Gra:ci  Evangelium  Johannis  variatum  continentis.  llauniffl, 
1828,  8vo. 

"  This  little  trivet  of  Bishop  Munter  deserves  a  place  in  the  library 
of  every  critical  divine.  The  manuscript,  of  which  it  gives  an 
account,  cannot  however  be  of  any  importance  except  in  the  point 
of  view  under  which  the  bishop  has  brought  it  forward.  On  ques- 
tions of  miimie  criticism  its  testimony  is  evidently  of  no  value 
Every  one  knows,  that  certain  heretics  mangled  the  Gospel  of  St 
Matthew,  while  Marcion  dismembered  St.  Luke's ;  but  St.  Mark's 
and  St.  John's  Gospels  were  supposed  hitherto  to  have  escaped  a 
mutilation  of  the  same  wilful  nature.  The  maiuiscript,  howevec 
of  which  this  little  tract  contains  the  collation,  appears  to  exhibit 
a  conception  deliberately  made,  to  bring  the  latter  down  to  a  stan- 
dard of  certain  opinions.  It  is  now  in  the  library  of  a  Johannite 
convent  '[the  templars  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem]'  at  Paris,  and 
appears  to  be  a  copy  of  some  more  ancient  M.S.,  which  is  said  to 
exist  at  present  in  a  monastery  on  mount  Athos ;  although  its  very 
existence,  or  at  any  rate  its  present  abode,  is  rather  problematical. 
The  original  manuscript  is  assigned  to  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century:  but  bishop  Miintcr  adjudges  both  it  and  the  Paris  copy 
of  it  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth.  It  contains  all  the  writings  of 
the  evangelist  St.  John,  but  its  chief  variations  from  the  esial)li6hed 
copies  arc  confined  to  the  gospel.  The  gospel  is  divided  into  sec 
tions,  each  of  which  is  called  an  ^uay^  .■■,.•,..  They  correspond 
nearly  with  our  chapters.  The  bishop's  first  notion  was,  that  it 
might  be  a  corruption  of  some  of  the  Gnostic  sects.  On  closer  ex- 
amination, however,  and  comparing  it  with  what  Clemens  Alexan- 
driuus,  Origcn,  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers  have  related  of 
these  sects,  it  does  not  appear  to  agree  with  any  of  their  particulai 
corruptions.  It  is  not,  however,  free  from  impure  Greek,  Ijarba- 
risms,  and  Latinisms.  It  is,  evidentlj',  also  accommodated  to  soma 
pectiliar  opinion.  Tlic  deduclioiLS  drawn  by  the  bishop,  as  to  the 
doctrines  of  those  who  concocted  this  perversion  of  St.  John,  are 
the  following: — that  they  acknowledged  the  Trinity  and  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  as  to  the  procession  of  the  Holy  .Spirit ;  that  they  recog- 
nised the  divine  mission  of  our  JSaviour,  but  attributed  his  wisdom 
and  his  jwwer  to  his  instruction  in  some  Egj-ptian  temple;  that 
they  placed  all  our  Saviour's  merit  on  his  divTne  doctrine,  and  by 
no  means  recognised  the  efficacy  of  his  death  as  a  sacrifice ;  thai 
they  described  the  miracles,  with  the  omission  of  all  tFiat  makei 
them  miraculous;  that  they  eject  almost  all  actual  prophecies,  all 
that  relates  to  Jewish  customs,  and  almost  all  that  has  any  tendency 
to  magnify  St.  Peter,  and  they  have  a  curious  addendum  at  xvii.  26. 
which  ascribes  a  kind  of  supremacy  to  Sf.  John."  (Foreign  Quar- 
terly Review,  vol.  iv.  pp.  312,  313.)  In  all  the  topics  here  enume 
rated.  Dr.  Munter  has  adduced  numerous  proofs  in  his  collation  of 
the  manuscript  with  the  received  Greek  text  of  tlie  New  Testament 
A  collation  of  this  manuscript  with  Griesbach's  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  is  given  by  Dr.  Thilo  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Codex 
Apocryphus  Novi  Testamenti,  noticed  in  p.  67.  of  this  Appendix. 

10.  Codicis  Manuscripti  N.  T.  Grseci  Raviani  in  Bibliotheca 
Rcgia  Berolinensi  Publica  as.5ervati  Examen,  (pio  ostenditur,  al- 
teram ejus  partem  majorem  ex  Editione  Complutensi,  alteram 
minorem  ex  Editione  Rob.  Stephani  tcrtia  esse  descriptam,  insti 
tuit  Georgius  Gottlieb  Pappelbacx.  Appendix  exhibet,  I-  -A.d- 
denda  ad  W'etstenii  Colicctionem  Lectionum  Varr.  Editionis 
Complutensis.  II.  Epistolam  ad  Geo.  Travis  Rev.  Anglum  ian 
1785  scripUm,  at  nondum  editam.     Berolini,  1796,  8vo 
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1 1  c/odicem  Manuscriptum  Novi  Testamenti  Grsecum,  Evan- 
geliorum  quatuor  partem  dimidiam  majorem  continentem,  in 
Bibliotheca  Regia  Berolinensi  publica  asservatum,  descripsit,  con- 
tulit,  animadversiones  adjecit  G.  Th.  PAPi'KtBAuivr.  Berolini, 
1824.  8vo. 

12.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Ethiopic  Biblical  Manuscripts  in  the 
Royal  Library  of  Paris,  and  in  the  Library  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  ;  also  some  account  of  those  in  the  Vati- 
;an  Library  at  Rome,  with  Remarks  and  Extracts.  To  which 
ire  added  Specimens  of  Versions  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
modem  languages  of  Abyssinia,  and  a  Grammatical  Analysis 
of  a  chapter  in  the  Amharic  Dialect ;  with  fac-similcs  of  an  Ethi- 
opic and  an  Amharic  Manuscript.  By  Thomas  Pell  Pla  it,  B.A. 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     London,  1823,  4to. 

A  beautifully  executed  work,  which  is  of  considerable  interest 
to  Ethiopic  and  other  oriental  scholars. 

13.  Programma  Theologicum,  Notitiam  continens  de  antiquis- 
eimo  Codice  Manuscripto  Latinam  quatuor  Evangeliorum  Ver- 
sionem  complcctente,  et  in  Bibliotheca  Academiae  Ingolstadiensis 
adservato.  Descripsit  Codicem,  Variantes  ejusdem  a  Vulgata 
Lectiones  inde  a  Marc.  xii.  21.  usque  ad  finem  hujus  Evangelii 
excerpsit,  et  critice  recensuit  Sebast.  Seemiller.  Ingolstadii, 
1784,  4to. 

14.  Dissertatio  in  aureum  ac  pervetustum  SS.  Evangeliorum 
Codicem  MS.  Monasterii  S.  Emmerani,  Ratisbonse.  Auctore  P. 
Colomanno  Sanftl.     [Ratisbons],  1786,  4to. 

15.  Josephi  Friderici  Schelmngii  Descriptio  Codicis  Manu- 
scripti  Hebraeo-Biblici,  qui  Stutgardiae  in  Bibliotheca  Illustris 
Consistorii  Wirtembergici  asservatur,  cum  Variarum  Lectionum 
ex  eo  notatarum  Collectione.  Praemissa  est  Dissertatio  de  justo 
hodiemi  Studii,  quod  in  excutiendis  Codicibus  Vet.  Testamenti 
MSS.  collocatur,  Pretio  et  Moderamine.     Stutgardiae,  1775,  8vo. 

16.  Curse  Criticae  in  Historiam  Textus  Evangeliorum,  Com- 
mentationibus  duabus  Bibliothecae  Regiae  Parisiensis  Codices 
N.  T.  complures,  speciatim  vero  Cyprium,  describentibus,  exhi- 
bitae  a  Joh.  M.  Augustino  Scholz,  Theologiae  Doctore.  Heidel- 
Dergse,  1820,  4to. 

This  publication  consists  of  two  Dissertations,  the  first  of  which 
contains  the  results  of  Dr.  Scholz's  researches  (during  a  residence 
of  two  years)  among  forty-eight  Manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Paris,  seventeen  of  which  were  entirely  collated  by  him,  with 
the  greatest  cart.  N'ne  of  them  had  never  before  been  collated 
by  any  individual"..  Dr.  Scholz  further  announces  in  this  disserta- 
tion his  first  theory  of  recensions,  of  which  an  abstract  has  been 
already  given  in  Part  I.  Chap.  III.  Sect.  III.  of  the  first  volume, 
p.  209.  note.  The  second  Dissertation  comprises  a  minute  account  of 
the  Codex  Cyprius,  a  manuscript  of  the  Four  Gospels,  of  which  he 
has  for  the  first  time  given  the  entire  collation. 

17.  Biblische  Critische  Reise  in  Frankreich,  der  Schweitz, 
Italien,  Palastina,  und  im  Archipel,  in  den  Jahren  1818,  1819, 
1820,  1821,  nebst  einer  Geschichte  des  Textes  des  N.  T.  von 
Dr.  Joh.  Mart.  Augustin  Scholz.  Leipzig  undSorau,  1823,  8vo. 

This  work  is  comparatively  little  known  in  England.  It  con- 
tains an  account  of  Dr.  Scholz's  "  Biblico-Critical  Travels  in  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Palestme,  and  the  Archipelago,  between  the 
years  1818  and  1821."  He  has  briefly  described  the  manuscripts 
which  came  under  his  observation,  and  has  extracted  the  most  in- 
teresting various  readings.  He  has  also  given  a  plate  of  fac-similes 
of  ten  of  the  most  remarkable  manuscripts.  Many  of  his  various 
readings  are  inserted  by  Dr.  Schulz  in  his  third  edition  of  Gries- 
bach's  Greek  Testament ;  and  also  by  M.  Dermout  in  the  first  part 
of  his  Collectanea  Critica  in  Novum  Testamentum.  The  most  im- 
portant part  of  Dr.  Scholz's  treatise  is  his  Outlines  towards  a  His- 
tory of  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  containing  his  second  the- 
ory of  recensions  of  MSS.,  an  abstract  of  which  has  been  given  in 
Part  I.  Chap.  III.  Sect.  III.  of  the  first  volume,  pp.  209—212. 

18.  Natalitia  Friderici  GuilielmillL  Regis  [Borussife] 

rite  celebranda  Academiae  Viadrina3  Vratislaviensis  nomine  indi- 
cit  D.  Davides  Schclz.  Disputalur  de  Codice  IV.  Evangelio- 
rum Bibliotheca  Rhcdigcrianae,  in  quo  Vetus  Latina  Versio  con- 
tinentur.     Vratislaviae,  1814,  4lo. 

An  inaccurate  account  of  the  Codex  Rhedigcrianus  having  ap- 
peared in  the  year  17G3  from  the  pen  of  J.  E.  Scheibel,  Dr.  Schulz 
was  induced  to  examine  the  manuscript  with  minute  atttention : 
he  has  investigated  its  external  appearance,  critical  value,  and  age, 
at  considerable  length,  and  has  inserted  its  most  valuable  various 
readings  in  his  third  edition  of  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament. 

19.  Descriptio  Codicis  Manuscript!,  qui  Versionem  Penta- 
teuch! Arabic!  continet,  asservati  in  Bibliotheca  Universitatis 
Vratislaviensis  ac  nondum  edit!,  cum  speciminibus  Versionis 
Arabicae.     Auctore  G.  A.  Theiner.     Vratislaviae,  1823,  4to. 

The  nwmuscript  described  in  this  dissertation  formerly  belonged 
,o  the  Convent  of  Augustinians  at  Sagan :  whence  it  was  removed 


to  the  University  of  Breslau,  together  with  some  other  oricnta 
manuscripts.  A  note  at  the  end  indicates  the  date  of  this  MS.  tc 
be  the  year  1290.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  EgvpJ  bv 
a  Christian  Copt.     (Journal  de  la  Litlerature  Etrangere,  l823,  i 

248.) 


§  2.    TUKATISES    OX    VAJIIOCS    HEADINGS. 

1.  Ludovici  Capelli  Critica  Sacra;  sive  de  Variis,  quse  in 
Sacris  Veteris  Testamenti  libris  occurruni,  Lcctionibus  Libri  sex. 
Parisiis,  1650,  folio.     Hala;,  1775-178(i,  3  vols.  8vo. 

In  this  work  Cappel  attacked  the  notion,  which  at  that  time  OD 
tained  generally  among  biblical  critics,  of  the  absolute  integrity  of 
the  Hebrew  text.  So  much  were  the  Frencli  Protestants  displeased 
at  it,  that  they  prevented  it  from  being  printed  either  at  Sedan, 
Geneva,  or  Leyden.  At  length  Father  Morinus,  and  some  other 
learned  men,  in  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome,  obtained 
permission  for  its  publication  at  Paris.  It  is  now  admitted  ihi^ 
Cappel  has  fully  proved  his  point.  He  was,  however,  severely  at- 
tacked by  Arnold  Boolt,  in  his  Epistola  De  Textus  Hehraici  Vclcrix 
Testamenti  Certitudine  et  Authentia,  4to.  Parisiis,  1650,  and  espe 
cially  by  the  younger  Buxtorf,  who  in  1653  printed  his  Anti-Critica, 
seu  VindicicB  Vcritatis  Ebraicm  adversus  Ludovici  Capelli  Critiram, 
quam  vocat  Sacram,  <^c.  Basileffi,  4to. ;  in  which  Buxiorf  most  stre- 
nuously advocates  the  authority  and  absolute  integrity  of  the  He- 
brew text.  This  standard  work,  which  cost  its  learned  author 
thirty-six  years'  labour,  exhibits  in  six  books  the  various  readings 
which  result,  1.  From  a  juxta-position  of  different  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament;  2.  From  a  collation  of  the  parallel  passages  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament ;  3.  From  collations  of  the  Masora,  Samaritan 
version,  and  most  ancient  printed  editions  of  the  Hehrew  Scrip- 
tures ;  4.  From  a  collation  of  the  Septuagint  with  the  Hebrevv  text , 
5.  From  collations  of  the  Hebrew  text  with  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase; 
and  the  Greek  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion, 
with  the  Latin  Vulgate ;  and  with  the  Masoretic  and  Rabbinical 
commentators ;  6.  The  sixth  and  concluding  book  treats  on  the 
errors  which  are  to  be  attributed  to  transcribers,  and  on  the  read- 
ings derived  from  conjectural  criticism.  The  best  edition  of  Caj>- 
pel's  work  is  the  8vo.  one  above  noticed ;  it  contains  his  various 
defences  of  himself  against  his  bitter  antagonists,  and  was  superin- 
tended by  MM.  Vogel  and  Scharfenberg,  who  have  inserted  nu- 
merous valuable  notes,  in  which  the  arguments  and  statements  of 
Cappel  are  occasionally  examined,  corrected,  or  refuted. 

2.  Adami  Rechenbehgii  Dissertatio  Critica  de  Variantibus 
Novi  Testamenti  Lectionibus  Grascis.     Lipsiae,  1690,  4to. 

3.  Joannis  Clerici  Ars  Critica.  8vo.  Londini,  1698. 

The  first  two  sections  of  the  third  part  of  this  very  valuable  criti- 
cal work  treat  on  the  origin  and  correction  of  false  readings,  both  in 
profane,  and  particularly  in  the  sacred  writers. 

4.  Christoph.  Matt.  Pfaffii  Dissertatio  Critica  de  Genuinis 
Librorum  Novi  Testamenti  Lectionibus.  Amstelodami,  1 709,  8vo 

5.  J.  H.  ab  Elswich  Dissertatio  de  Recentiorum  in  Novum 
Fcedus  Critice.     Vitebergae,  1711. 

6.  J.  W.  Baieri  Dissertatio  de  Variarum  Lectionum  Novi 
Testamenti  usu  et  abusu.     Altdorf,  1712. 

7.  J.  L.  Fret  Commentarius  de  Variis  Lectionibus  Novi 
Testamenti.     Basil,  1713. 

8.  Chr.  LuDERi  Dissertatio  de  Causis  Variantium  Lectionum 
Scripturje.     Lipsiae,  1730. 

9.  Antoni!  Driessenii  Divina  Auctoritas  Codicis  Novi  Tes- 
tament!, vindicata  a  strepitu  Variantium  Lectionum.  GroeningsE, 
1733,  4to. 

10.  J.  A.  OsiANURt  Oratio  de  Originibus  Variantium  Lec- 
tionum Novi  Testamenti.     Tubingen,  1739,  4to. 

11.  J.  A.  GsiANDRi  Disputatio  de  Praecipius  Lectionibus  Va- 
riis Novi  Testamenti.     Tubingen,  1747,  4to. 

12.  J.  C.  Klemm  Principia  Criticas  Sacrae  Novi  Testamenti. 
Tubingen,  1746,  4to. 

13.  Jo.  Geo.  RicHTER  Exercitatio  de  Arte  Critica  Scripturaj 
Interprete.     Ludg.  1750,  4to. 

14.  C.  B.  MicHAELis  Tractatio  Critica  de  Variis  Lectionibus 
Novi  Testamenti  caute  colligendis  et  dijudicandis,  in  qua  cum 
de  illarum  causis  turn  de  cautelis  agitur,  simulque  de  codicibus, 
versionibus  antiquis,  et  Patribus,  partim  curiosa,  partim,  utill*, 
asseruntur.     Raise,  1749,  4to. 

This  treatise  was  the  foundation  on  which  J.  D.  Michaelis  hmil'. 
his  "admirable  chapter"  on  the  various  readings  of  the  New  Tes 
tament,  as  Bishop  Marsh  most  truly  terms  it.  This  chapter  iormi 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  first  volume  of  his  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament.  The  Latin  treatise  of  his  father  is  of  extreme 
rarity. 

15.  Jo.  Jac.  W^ETSTESii  Libelli  ad  Crisln  atquc  Interpreta 
tionem  Novi  Testamenti.  Adjecta  est  Recensio  Introductionis 
Bengelii  ad  Crisin  Novi  Testamenti,  atque  Glocestrii  Ridley  Dis 
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•ortatio  de  Syriacarum  Novi  Foederis  Indole  atque  Usu.     Illustra- 
vit  Joh.  Salomo  Scmlcr.     Halaj  Magdcburgica;,  1766,  8vo. 

The  first  109  pages  of  this  volume  contain  Wetstein's  Animad- 
versiones  et  Cautiones  ad  Examtn  Variarum  Lectionum  Novi  Testa- 
menii  Necesmria;,  which  were  first  prinlcil  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  edition  of"  the  Greek  Teslanient,  pp.  85'J — 874.  They  have 
been  ('onsulted  for  our  observations  on  various  readings.  Welstcin's 
rules  lor  judging  of  various  readings  are  given  with  great  clear- 
ness and  precision  ;  and  the  whole  volume  is  "  a  publication  which 
should  bo  in  the  hands  ol"  every  critic."  (Bishop  Alarsh.) 


^    3.    COLLATIONS  OF  MANUSCIUPTS  AND    C0LLECT10N.S    OF  VAIll- 
OUS  HEADINGS. 

•^*  Of  the  earlier  collections  of  Various  lleadinfrs,  an  account  of 
inaij  be  seen  in  Le  Long's  liUdiotheca  Sacra,  vol.  i.  pp.  400 — '172. 

1.  Collatio  Codicis  Cottoniana  Gcncscos  cum  Editione  Uo- 
mana  a  viro  clarisslino  Joanne  Ernesto  (Jiiaiik  olini  facta ;  nunc 
demum  summu  cura  edita  ab  Henrico  Owen.  Londiiii,  1778, 
8vo. 

2.  A  Collation  of  an  Indian  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  with 
preliminary  remarks,  containing  an  exact  description  of  the  ma- 
nuscript, and  a  notice  of  some  others,  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  col- 
lected by  the  Rev.  C.  Buchanan,  D.D.  in  the  year  180G,  and  now 
deposited  in  the  Public  Library,  Cambridge.  Also  a  collation  and 
description  of  a  manuscript  roll  of  ihe  hook  of  Esther,  and  the 
Mcgillah  of  .\hasuerus,  from  the  Hebrew  copy,  originally  extant 
in  brazen  tablets  at  Goa ;  with  an  English  Translation.  By 
Thomas  Ykatks.     Cambridge,  1812,  dto. 

.An  account  of  the  manuscript,  which  Mr.  Yeates  has  collated  in 
his  learned  and  valuable  publication,  is  given  in  Part  I.  Chap.  III. 
Sect.  I.  of  Ihe  first  volume,  pp.  219 — 221.  For  an  analysis  of  his 
work,  see  Ihe  Christian  Observer  for  the  year  1812,  pp.  172 — 174. 

3.  Varirc  Lectiones  Vctcris  Testamenti,  ex  immcnsa  MSS. 
Editorumque  Codicum  congcrie  hausta,  et  ad  Samaritanum 
Tcxtuni,  ad  vetustissimas  Vcrsiones,  ad  accuratiores  SacrsE  Criti- 
cas  Fontcs  ac  Leges  examinatae  :  a  Jo.  Bern.  Dk  Rossi.  Parmce, 
1784-87,  4  tomis,  4to. — Ejusdem  Scholia  Critica  in  Vctus  Tes- 
tamentum,  seu  Supplementum  ad  Varias  Sacri  TextQs  Lectiones. 
Parma;,  1799,  4to. 

This  collection  of  various  readings  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  may 
be  considered  as  an  indispensably  necessary  supplement  to  Dr.  Ken- 
nicott's  critical  edition  described  in  pages  7,  8.  of  this  Appendix. 
Four  hundred  and  seventy-nine  manuscripts  were  collated  for  M.  De 
Rossi's  elaborate  work,  besides  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  printed 
editions,  some  of  which  were  totally  unknown  before,  and  others 
very  imperfectly  known.  lie  also  consulted  several  Clialdee,  Sy- 
riac, Arabic,  and  Latin  manuscripts,  together  with  a  considerable 
number  of  rabbinical  commentaries.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Prolego- 
mena of  De  Rossi,  and  the  various  readings  of  the  books  of  Genesis, 
Exodus,  and  Leviticus.  Vol.  II.  contains  those  of  the  books  of 
Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings.  V'ol. 
III.  comprehends  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  the  twelve  minor  pro- 
phets, with  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  Lamentations.  Ecclesiasle.s, 
and  Esther :  and  in  Vol.  IV.  are  the  various  readings  of  the  books 
of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles. 
The  supplemental  volume  of  Scholia  Critica,  published  at  Parma 
in  1799,  conuains  the  results  of  M.  De  Rossi's  further  collalions. 
His  Prolegomena  are  a  treasure  of  biblical  criticism.  The  crilical 
labours  of  this  eminent  philologer  asterlain  (as  Dr.  Kennicott's 
valuable  and  judicious  labours  had  before  done),  instead  of  invali- 

ating  the  integrity  of  the  sacred  text,  in  mailers  of  the  greatest 
;mporlance  ;  as  all  the  manuscripts,  notwilhsianding  the  diversity 
of  their  dates,  and  of  the  places  where  they  were  transcribed,  agree 
with  respect  to  that  which  constitutes  the  proper  essence  and  sub- 
stance of  divine  revelation,  viz.  its  doctrines,  moral  precepts,  and 
historical  relations.  M.  De  Rossi  charges  Ihe  variations  not  merely 
on  the  copyists,  but  on  the  ignorance  and  temerily  of  the  critics, 
who  have  in  all  ages  been  too  ambitious  of  dictating  to  their  au- 
thors :  and  who,  instead  of  correcting  the  pretended  errors  of  others, 
frequently  substitute  in  their  place  real  errors  of  ilicir  own. 

4.  Codex  Criticus  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  wherein  van  der 
Hooght's  Text  is  corrected  from  the  Hebrew  .Manuscripts  collated 
by  Kcnnicott  and  De  Rossi,  and  from  the  .Ancient  Versions  ;  he- 
rng  an  Attempt  to  form  a  Standard  Text  of  the  Old  Testament. 
To  which  is  prefixed  an  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Necessity  of 
«uch  an  Undertaking.  By  the  Rev.  George  Hamiltox,  M.A. 
London,  1821,  8vo. 

Much  as  has  been  accomplished  by  the  learned  researches  of 
Dr.  Kennicott,  Professor  De  Rossi,  and  other  distinguished  biblical 
critics,  a  standard  lext  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  still  a 
aesiderattiin  in  sacred  literature,  which  Mr.  Hamilton's  work  is 
an  able  and  successful  ailempt  to  supply.  In  his  Codex  Criticus, 
"  the  text  of  van  der  Hooght  is  adopted  as  the  basis,  being  that  lo 
which  both  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  have  referred  their  collations. 
Every  deviation  from  this  text  is  marked  by  hollow  letters,  and  the 
word  or  words,  as  they  stand  in  van  der  Hooght,  are  exhibited  in 


the  outer  margin,  so  that  the  entire  of  his  text  is  printed.  The  in 
ferior  margin  contains  such  various  rearlings  as  were  deemed 
worthy  of  notice,  though  not  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  text ;  read- 
ings probably  true  being  marked  (t),  and  those  possibly  true  ({).  In 
the  text  each  variation  is  preceded  by  a  numerical  figure,  and  fol- 
lowed by  two  inverted  commas  (")  lo  mark  how  far  it  extends:  the 
figure  refers  to  a  corres[)onding  one  in  the  outer  margin,  if  it  be 
prefixe<l  to  a  correction,  in  which  case  the  margin  exhibits  the 
rejected  reading,  or  to  one  in  the  inferior  margin,  if.ii  be  but  a 
various  reading.  In  every  case  there  is  also  a  corresponding  num- 
ijcr  in  the  notes,  which  expresses  tiie  authorities  by  which  the 
reading  is  supported,  or  on  which  the  various  reading  resi.s.  This 
iilan  is  in  accordance  with  that  of  Gricsbach's  revision."  (Ikdectic 
lieview,  N.  S.  vol.  xviii.  pp.  319,  320.)  "On  the  value  and  utility 
of  ihc  publication  before  us,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  expatiate. 
The  purily  of  the  lext  of  the  Bible  is  a  subject  which  possesses 
the  highest  im(iortancr-.  This  Codex  Criticus  presenis  in  a  con- 
densed and  commodious,  and,  what  is  of  no  small  consideration, 
cheap  form,  the  results  of  Kennicott's  and  De  Rossi's  labours  in 
sacred  criticism."    (Ibid.  p.  324.) 

5.  C.  A.  Book  Pseudo-Critica  Miliio-Bengcliana,  qua  allega- 
tiones  pro  Variis  Novi  Testamenti  Lcctionibus  refutantur.  Halae, 
17G7,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Dr.  Mill  in  his  crilical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  not  being 
sufficiently  aci|ii:iinted  with  the  Oriental  Versions,  had  recourse  to 
the  Latin  Iransliiiions  of  ihem  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott.  for  the 
varujiis  readings  of  those  versions.  Conscijiienily  he  erred  when- 
over  these  were  incorrect.  Similar  mistakes  were  committed  by 
Bcngel  from  the  same  cause.  The  design  of  Professor  Bode  is  to 
correct  the  deferts  and  mistakes  of  those  eminent  critics.  Bode  is 
considered  by  his  countrymen  as  a  man  of  most  cxieiwive  learning, 
but  totally  destitute  of  elegance  as  a  writer. 

6.  Joannis  .-Mberti  Bkxoelii  Apparatus  Criticus  ad  Novum 
Testamentum,  criscos  sacrae  compendium,  limam,  supplementum, 
ac  fructum  exhibens.  Cura  Philippi  Davidis  Burkii.  Tubingae, 
1703,  4to, 

The  first  imfiression  of  this  work  appeared  in  Bengel's  editioi§ 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  published  at  Tubingen,  in  1734,  4to.  It 
was  materially  enlarged  and  corrected  by  Burkius.  Much  as  has 
been  done  by  laier  critics,  the  researches  of  Bengel  and  his  collec- 
tion of  Various  Readings  are  not  superseded  by  their  leamec 
laboui-s. 

7.  Jo.  Jac.  Ghiesbachii  Symbolse  Critica;,  ad  supplendas  el 
corrigendas  Variarum  N.  T.  Lectionum  collectiones.  Accedit 
multorum  N.  T.  Codicum  Graecorum  Descriptio,  et  Exame« 
HaljE,  1785-93,  2  tomis,  8vo. 

8.  Criseos  Griesbachiana;  in  Novum  Testamentum  Synopsis 
Edidit  Josephus  W^iiite,  S.T.P.     Oxor.ii,  1811,  8vo. 

This  small  volume  is  exactly  conformable  in  its  design  lo  the 
beautiful  edition  of  the  New  Testament  published  by  Dr.  While  in 
1808,  and  noticed  in  p.  16.  of  this  Appendix.  It  "  contains  all  the 
variations  of  any  consequence,  which  can  be  considered  as  esta- 
blished, or  even  rendered  probable,  by  the  investigation  of  Griesbach. 
The  chief  part  of  these  readings  was  given  in  the  margin  of  that 
edition,  distinguished  by  th^^rigenian  mark.-j.  Here  the  value  of 
each  reading  or  proposed  aWeralion  is  staled  in  words  at  length 
and  therefore  cannot  be  misapprehended.  This  book  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  a  kind  of  supplement  lo  that  edition,  or  illus- 
tration of  il."     (British  Critic  (O.  S.),  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  395.) 

9.  Remarks  upon  the  Systematic  Classification  of  Manuscripts, 
adopted  by  Griesbach  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  By 
Richard  Laluknck,  LL.D.     Oxford  and  London,  1814,  8vo. 

For  a  full  analy-'*is  of  this  elaborate  Treatise  of  Dr.  (now  Arch- 
bishop) Laurence,  see  the  British  Critic  (N.  S.\  vol.  i.  pp.  173 — 192. 
290—315.  401 — 128.,  and  the  Eclectic  Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  iv.  pp. 
1—22.  173—189. 

10.  SAUBEnxx  (Johannis)  Variae  Lectiones  Textus  Graeci 
Evangelii  S.  Matthiei,  ex  plurimis  impressis  ac  manuscriptis 
Codicibus  collect®;  et  cum  Versionibus  partim  antiquissimis, 
partim  pra;stantissimis,  nee  non  Patrum  .vcteris  Ecclesiae  Graeco- 
rum  Latinorumque  Commentariis  collatte  ;  prxmissa  Epicrisi  de 
Origine,  Auctoritaf<;,  et  Usu  Variarum  Novi  Testamenti  Lec- 
tionum Graecarum  in  genere.     Helnicstadii,  1672,  4to. 

11.  e«:,-  f»ii'«3:,5>i  sir  (Tsfju.  Or,  a  Oitical  Dis.sertation  upon 
1  Tim.  iii.  16.  wherein  Rules  are  laid  down  to  distinguish,  in 
various  readings,  which  is  genuine ;  an  account  is  given  of 
above  a  hundred  Greek  Manuscripts  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  (many 
of  them  not  heretofore  collated) ;  the  writings  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers,  and  the  ancient  Versions  arc  examined ;  and  the 
common  reading  of  that  Text,  'Gon  -uus  maniftst  in  the  Flesh,' 
is  prov'd  to  be  the  true  One.  Being  the  substance  of  eight  Ser- 
mons preach'd  at  the  Lady  Moyer's  Lecture,  in  the  years  173'i 
and  1738.     By  John  Berriman,  M.A.     London,  1741,  8vo. 

12.  Exomcn  Variarum  Lectionum  Joannis  Millii  S.T.P.  io 
Novum  Testamentum.  Opera  et  studio  Dai'icl is  Wuitbt,  S.T.P 
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fn  vol.  ii.  of  Dr.  Whitby's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament, 
folio  and  quarto. 

This  vehement  attack  on  Dr.  Mill's  Collection  of  Various  Read- 
ings, in  his  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  was  first 
published  in  1710,  and  afterwards  annexed  lo  Dr.  Whitb)''s  Com- 
mentary. "His  chief  object  was,  to  defend  the  readinijs  of  the 
printed  text,  and  to  .show  that  Mill  w.as  mistaken  in  frequently 
preferring  'other  readings.  But,  how  frequently  soever  Mill  has 
been  guilty  of  an  error  in  judgment,  in  the  choice  of  this  or  that 
particular  reading,  yet  the  value  of  Ihc  collection  itself  remains 
unaltered.  Whitby,  though  a  good  commentator,  was  a  bad  critic." 
(Michaelis's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  460.)  In  the  fbllow- 
mg  page  he  severely  censures  Whitby's  Examen. 

13.  Critical  Remarks  upon  the  Epistles,  as  they  were  published 
from  several  authentic  copies,  by  John  Bebelius,  at  Basil,  in 
1531.     By  Benjamin  Dawney,  York,  1735,  8vo. 

This  tract  is  not  of  very  common  occurrence.  The  common 
fpading  is  placed  first,  to  which  is  subjoined  the  text  of  Bebelius, 
trom  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament  printed  at  Basil,  in  1531, 
cogether  with  such  authorities  as  .favour  it.  These  authorities 
(which  are  nearly  forty  in  number)  consist  of  Manuscripts,  Quota- 
tions of  tlie  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and 
printed  copies;  and  arc  taken  from  Dr.  Mill's  critical  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  and  other  sources. 

14.  Jacobi  AntKusFOORDT  Dissertatio  Philologica  de  Variis 
Lectionibus  Holraesianis  locorum  quorumdam  Pentateuch!  Mo- 
saic!.    Lugd.  Bat.  1815,  4to. 

15.  A  Collection  of  Various  Readings  for  the  New  Testament 
made  from  ancient  Greek  Manuscripts.  (In  the  third  volume 
of  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.)  Lon- 
don, 1817,  4to. 

The  manuscript,  from  which  this  collection  of  various  readings 
IS  printed,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mangey,  a  distin- 
guished divine  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  :  but  it 
^s  not  in  his  handwriting.  Dr.  Clarke  has  minutely  described  the 
'watermarks  of  the  paper  on  which  the  collection  is  written,  but  he 
IS  ignorant  by  whom  it  was  made ;  nor  does  he  know  what  MSS. 
have  thus  been  collated,  since  no  description  of  them  apj^ars  He 
states  that  the  collector  of  these  various  readings  wias  greatly  at- 
tached to  the  Latin  version,  as  in  almost  every  case  he  has  preferred 
those  readings  which  agree  with  the  Vulgate.  Many  of  the  read- 
ings thus  preferred  are  those  which  were  adopted  tjy  Gricsbach, 
and  re<;cived  into  the  Greek  text  of  his  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Dr.  Clarke  is  of  opinion  that  this  collection  of  various 
readings  might  have  been  made,  either  in  England  or  in  Holland, 
about  one  hundred  years  since,  in  the  reign  of  Kmg  George  I.  It 
commences  with  Matt.  xxiv.  2.,  and  ends  with  Rev.  xxii.  7. 

16.  Collectanea  Critica  in  Novum  Testamentum.  Auctore 
Jacobo  Deumout,  Theol.  Doct.  Pars  Prior.  Lugduni  Batavo- 
rum,  1825,  8vo. 

This  volume  contains  a  collection  of  various  readings  (now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time)  from  the  Codex  Gronovianus  131,  a  neatly 
written  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  Codex  Meermannianus, 
containing  the  four  Gospels,  Acts  and  Epistles,  with  some  chasms: 
both  these  MSS.  are  in  the  Univenfity  Library  at  Leyden.  He 
has  also  collated  two  other  MSS.  in  the  same  library,  the  readings 
of  which  had  been  imperfectly  given  by  Wclstein,  viz.  the  Codex 
Petavii  1.,  containing  the  Acts  and  Epistles  entire,  and  the  Codex 
Scaligeri,  which  contains  various  passages  of  tlte  New  Testament. 
These  four  MSS.  were  collated  with  the  Tcxtus  Receptus :  and  to 
the  readings  thus  obtained,  Dr.  Dermout  has  added  numerous  lec- 
tions from  Scholz's  Biblico-Critical  Travels,  and  from  the  Codex 
Berolinensis,  a  MS.  of  the  eleventh  century,  containing  fragments 
of  the  Gospels,  published  by  Pappelbaum.  All  these  readings  are 
dispo.sed  in  the  order  of  the  several  books  and  chapters  of  the 
New  Testament  by  Dr.  Dermout,  who  promised  two  other  portions 
of  his  Collectanea  CritiVa,  which,  however,  have  not  yet  been 
published.  They  were  announced  to  contain  accurate  descriptions 
of  the  manuscripts  consulted  by  him,  together  with  commentaries 
on  select  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  which  have  been  or  still 
are  the  subject  of  discussion  among  the  learned. 

17.  An  Historical  Account  of  two  notable  Corruptions  of 
Scripture,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Lon- 
don, 1830,  8vo. 

A  very  imperfect  copy  of  this  tract,  wanting  both  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  and  erroneous  in  many  places,  w^as  published  at  Lon- 
don in  the  year  1751,  under  the  title  of"  Two  Letters  from  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  to  M.  Le  Clerc."  But  in  the  author's  manuscript,  which 
was  printed  for  the  first  time  entire  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Sirlsaac 
Newton's  Works,  the  whole  is  one  continued  discourse.  The  texts 
in  question  are  the  disputed  clauses  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  and  1  John 
V.  7. :  the  title  page  above  given  is  prefixed  to  "  Newton's  Letter," 
by  its  modern  Socinian  editors.  The  copy  in  the  possession  of  the 
author  of  this  work  is  labelled  "  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  two  Corrup- 
tions (jf  Scripture."  Other  copies  (it  appears  from  Dr.  Henderson's 
learned  tract  noticed  in  the  ensuing  article,  p.  3.)  were  exposed  to 
.sale  at  the  modern  Socinian  Depository,  where  this  tract  was  pub- 
lished, and  labelled  "  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON  on  Trinitarian  Cor- 
ruptions  of  Scripture."    This  conduct  called  forth  the  following 


just  but  severe  strictures  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson 
"  They"  [the  terms  of  the  label  in  question]  "  are  obviously  designed 
to  answer  a  twofold  purpose.  First,  they  are  intended  to  imbue 
the  public  mind  with  the  belief  that  Trinitarians,  in  order  lo  sup" 
port  their  system,  scruple  not  to  falsify  the  records  of  divine  truth 
and  that  this  fiilsification  is  not  confined  to  a  few  solitary  instances, 
but  has  been  practised  to  some  considerable  extent.  Had  there 
been  no  such  design,  why  not  candidly  state  the  whole  head  and 
front  of  their  offending,  as  alleged  in  Sir  Isaac's  impeachment : 
Why,  instead  of  announcing  '  two  corruptions,'  or,  if  deemed  pre- 
ferable, '  two  notahle  corruptions  of  Scripture,'  is  it  given  .iidefi- 
nitely,  as  if  scores  or  even  hundreds  of  passages  had  suffered  from 
the  fraudulent  hand  of  Trinitarian  corruption  ?  Secondly,  the  cele- 
brated name  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  put  forth  to  support  with  its 
high  sanction  the  cause  of  anti-Trinitarianism  ;  and  superficial 
thinkers,  or  such  as  may  not  possess  the  means  of  determining  what 
were  the  real  sentiments  of  the  '  first  of  philosophers,'  will  natu- 
rally suppose  that  he  espoused  that  cause,  and  that  a  system  of 
opinions,  which  commanded  the  approval  of  so  mighty  a  mind,  can- 
not but  be  true."  (Ibid.) 

18.  The  Great  Mystery  of  Godliness  incontrovertible  :  or  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  and  the  Socinian  foiled  in  the  Attempt  to  prove  a 
Corruption  in  the  Text,  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  Gkc  i<^ivipu)^>t  \-i  ra^it/, 
containing  a  Review  of  the  Charges  brought  against  the  passage; 
an  Examination  of  the  Various  Readings;  and  a  Confirmation 
of  that  in  the  received  Text  on  Principles  of  General  and  Bibli- 
cal Criticism.     By  E.  Henderson,  [D.D.]   London,  1S30,  8vo. 

The  genuineness  of  the  controverted  clause  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  is 
established  beyond  doubt  in  this  ably  executed  and  impartial  trea- 
tise ;  which  his  grace  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr. 
Howley)  is  stated  in  the  Andover  Biblical  Repository  (vol.  i.  p.  777.) 
to  have  characterized  as  "  a  valuable  specimen  of  critical  ability, 
successfully  exerted  in  the  investigation  and  discovery  of  truth." 
In  an  appendix,  Dr.  Henderson  has  given  a  list  of  works,  in  which 
the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  clause  is  discussed.  It  ought  to  bf 
added,  that  his  treatise  was  not  originally  intended  for  publication 
but  was  printed  in  order  to  meet  the  exigency  occasioned  by  an  at 
tempt  on  the  part  of  the  modern  Socinians,  to  persuade  the  public 
that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  proved  a  corruption  of  the  passage  in 
1  Tim.  iii.  16.  Dr.  Henderson's  Treatise  is  reprinted  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Andover  Biblical  Repository,  with  some  additional 
observations  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Stuart. 

19.  Lucubratio  Critica  in  Acta  Apostolorum,  Epistolas  Ca- 
tholicas,  et  Paulinas :  in  qua  de  classibus  Librorum  manu  scrip- 
torum  Qusestio  instituitur,  Descriptio  et  Varia  Lectjo  VII.  Codi- 
cum  Marcianorum  exhibetur,  atque  Observationes  ad  plurima 
loca  cum  apostoli  turn  evangeliorum  dijudicanda  et  emendanda 
proponuntur,  a  Guil.  Frid.  Rink.  Basilicse,  1830,  8vo. 


§  4.  TREATISES  ON  THE  GENUINENESS  OF  THE  DISPUTED  CLAUSES 
IN   1  JOHN  V.  7,  8. 

%*  Asa  copious  slalement  of  iJie  evidence  for  and  against  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  disputed  clauses,  in  this  memorable  passage  of 
the  New  Testament,  is  given  in  Vol.  II.  pp.  366.  et  seq.  those 
publications  or  parts  of  publications  enumerated  in  the  follow- 
ing Bibliographical  Lift,  which  maintain  the  sruRious.NESS  of 
the  clauses  in  question,  are  printed  in  Italics,  in  order  that  this 
section  may  not  he  in)neccssarih/  protracted.  For  particulars 
respecting  the  line  of  argument  advocated  by  their  respective 
authors,  the  reader  is  referred  to  article  46.  p.  82.  infra. 

1.  Adnotationes  Millii,  auctaj  et  correctae  ex  Prolegomenis  suis, 
Wetstenii,  Bengelii,  et  Sabaterii  ad  1  Joann.  V.  7.  una  cum 
duabus  epistolis  Richardi  Bcntleii,  et  Observationibus  Joannis 
Seldeni,  Christophori  Matthia;  Pfaffii,  Joannis  Francisci  Bud- 
dei,  et  Christiani  Friderici  Schmidii  de  eodem  loco.  CoIlectfE  et 
editse  a  Thoma  BuiicESS,  S.T.P.  Episcopo  Menevenri  [hodie 
Sarisburiensi].  Mariduni  [Caermarthen],  1822,  8vo. 

With  the  exception  of  Wets/ein's  nnle  on  1  John  V.  7,  which  im- 
pugns the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  clause,  all  the  pieces  in  this 
volume  are  from  the  pens  of  the  most  strenuous  of  its  early  vindi- 
cators. An  appendix  contains  the  shorter  observations  of  J.  G 
Pritius,  Frederick  Lampe,  J.  F.  Buddeus,  John  Laurence  Mosheim, 
Bishop  Fell,  Pool's  Compendium  of  the  Annotations  of  (Gerhard 
and  Hammond,  Kiittner's  abridgment  of  Griesbach's  Disquisi 
tion  on  this  clause;  and  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  learned 
editor  on  Dr.  Mill's  opinion  concerning  the  old  italic  version,  and 
on  Bengcl's  interpretation  of  the  eighth  verse  and  his  transposition 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  verses. 

2.  Dissertatio.  in  qua  Integritas  et  ai/S-si/r/rt  istius  ccleberrimi 
loco  1  Epist.  Joannis  cap.  V.  v.  7.  a  suppositionis  nota  vindica- 
tur.  Authorc  Thoma  Smith,  S.T.P.  [In  hi?  Miscellanea,  pp. 
121—150.]  Londini,  1690,  8vo. 

3.  Critique  du  Passage  de  VEpistre  J  de  S.  Jean,  chap.  V. 
V.  7.  Par  Richard  Simon.  [In  his  Histoire  Critique  du  "Texte 
du  Nouveau  Testament,  Part  L  eh.  xviii.  pp.  203 — 218.]  Rot- 
terdam, 1689,  4to. 
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4.  Dcfensio  siiperioris  Dissejtationis  contra  exceptioncs  De  Si- 
monii.  Authorfi  Thoma  Smith.  [Miscellanea,  pp.  151 — 173.] 
Londoiii,  1690,  8vo. 

5.  Historia  Dicta  Johannei  de  Sanctissima  Trinitate,  1  Joh. 
cap.  V.  vers.  7.  ])er  multa  secula  omissi,  scculo  V.  rcstjtuti,  et 
excuntc  scciilo  XVI.  in  versionem  vcrnacuiam  [i.  c.  Germanicam 
D.  Liithcri]  reccpti,  una  cum  Apologia  13.  Luthcri,  autorc  Fride- 
rico  Ernesto  KKTrvKHO.     Francofurti  ct  Lipsiie,  1713,  4to. 

This  publication  was  caused  by  Simon's  attack  on  the  disputed 
clause,  in  bchiilf  of  which  the  weakest  assertions  and  conjectures 
are  here  brouglil  forward  as  irrefragable  arguments. 

G.  ./?  Full  Eiiquivy  into  the  original  Authority  of  that  Text 
\John  V.  7.  containing  an  Account  of  Dr.  J\lilCs  Kvidencea 
from  Jlntiiputy  fur  and  against  its  being  genuine.  With  an 
ExaminatI jn  of  his  Judgment  thereupon.  \_By  Thomas  Em- 
LTN.]      London,  171.5  ;  1719,  8vo. 

7.  A  Critical  Dissertation  upon  thtejjcventh  Verse  of  the  fifth 
Chapter  of  St.  John's  First  Epistle.  Wherein  the  authcnticness 
of  this  text  is  fully  proved  against  the  objections  of  Mr.  Simon 
and  the  modern  Arians.  By  David  Maiitin.  Translated  from 
tho  French  [which  was  published  in  1717],  by  Samuel  Jeiib, 
M.D.     London,  1719,  8vo. 

8.  An  AnittL'er  to  Mr.  MartiiCs  Critical  Dissertation  on 
1  John  V.  7.  showing  the  insufficiency  of  his  proofs  and  the 
errors  of  his  suppositiojis  ;  by  which  he  attempts  --j  support  the 
authority  of  that  text  from  supposed  MSS.  By  Thomas  Em- 
LYN.     London,  1718,  8vo. 

9.  An  Examination  of  Mr.  Emlyn's  Answer  to  the  Disserta- 
tion By  David  Mautix.  Translated  from  the  French.  Lon- 
don, 1719,  8vo. 

10.  A  Reply  to  JVIr.  Martinis  Examination  of  the  Answer 
to  his  Dissertation.     By  Thomas  FiyiLx a.     London,  1720, 8vo. 

11.  The  genuineness  of  1  John  V.  7.  demonstrated  by  Proofs 
which  are  beyond  all  exceptions.  By  David  Mahtin,  London, 
1722,  8 vo. 

12.  A  Vindication  of  that  celebrated  text,  1  John  V.  7.  from 
being  spurious ;  and  an  Explication  of  it  upon  the  supposition 
of  its  being  genuine.  In  four  Sermons,  by  Benjamin  Calamt, 
D.D.     London,  1722. 

13.  Dissertation  sur  Ic  Fameiix  Passage  de  la  premiere  Epitre 
de  Saint  Jean,  chapitre  V.  v.  7.  Par  Augustin  Calxf.t.  Com- 
mcntaire  Littcral,  torn.  ix.  pp.  744 — 752.  Paris,  1726,  folio; 
also  in  torn,  xxiii.  pp.  536 — 551.  of  the  Bible  de  Vencc.  8vo. 
Paris,  1824. 

14.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  it  is  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  explained  and  confirmed,  and  Objections  answered  : 
....  in  eighteen  Sermons  preached  at  Nottingham.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Sloss,  A.M.  London,  1734.  Second  edition,  revised 
and  corrected,  London,  1815,  8vo. 

The  Jlrsl  sermon  contains  a  vindication  of  the  disputed  clause, 
[n  the  second  edition  some  few  obsolete  words  have  been  expunged, 
and  others  more  plain  and  intelligible  have  been  subsliluled. 

15.  Joannes  Salomonis  Semlkri  Vindicia;  plurium  prajcipua- 
rum  Lcalionum  Novi  Testamenti,  advcrsus  Whistonum  aUjue  ab 
CO  latas  leges  criticas.     Halaj,  1751,  8vo. 

Micliaclis  cliaracterizes  this  treatise  as  a  prof()undIy  learned  and 
moderate  vindication  of  the  disputed  clause.  Scmier,  however, 
soon  at"tcrv\'ards  altered  his  opinion,  and  wrote  what  Michaelis  pro- 
nounces to  be  "  the  most  important  work  on  this  subject."  (Introd. 
to  New  Test.  vol.  iv.  p.  413.) 

16.  Two  Letters  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  Jtfr,  Le  Clerc, 
upon  the  reading  of  the  Greek  Text  1  John  V.  7.,  and  1  Tim, 
lii.  16.     London,  1754, 8ro.  ^     • 

See  a  notice  of  this  publication,  p.  80.  supra. 

17.  Dissertation  concerning  the  genuineness  of  1  John  V. 
7,8.  By  George  Benson,  D.D.  [In  his  Paraphrase  and  Notes 
m  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles,  pp.  631 — 646.  second  edition.] 
London,  1756,  4to. 

18.  Letters  to  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.  in  defence  of  the  Authen- 
licity  of  the  seventh  verse  of  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John.  By 
George  Travis,  M.A.  Archdeaconof  Chester,  third  and  best  edi- 
tion.    London,  1794,  8vo. 

19.  Letters  to  .l/r.  Archdeacon  Travis,  in  Atiswer  to  his 
Defence  of  the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses,  1  John  V.  7.  By 
Richard  Poksox,  M..\.     London,  1790,  8vo. 

20.  Dissertation  on  1  John  V.  7.  By  John  David  Michaelis. 
[In  vol.  iv.  pp.  412—441.  of  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, translated  from  the  German,  by  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D.] 


20.*    Jjettera  to  Mr.  Archdeacon  Travis,  in  Vindication  of 

one  of  his  jYotea  to  Michaelis's  Introduction With 

an  Appendix,  containing  a  Rex-iew  of  Mr.  Travis's  Collection 
of  the  Greek  MSS.  which  he  examined  in  Paris  ;  an  Extract 
from  Mr.  J'appelbaum's  Treatise  on  the  Berlin  MS. ;  and  an 
Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Object  of  the  Velesian  Readings. 
By  Herbert  Maiish  [now  D.D.  and  Bishop  of  Peterborough], 
Leipzig,  1795,  8vo. 

A  volume  of  extrcrao  rarity. 

21.  Concerning  the  genuineness  of^  John  V.  7.  By  John 
Hkt,  D.D.  [In  Vol.  II.  pp.  280—291.  of  his  Lectures  in  Divi- 
nity.]    Cambridge,  179G,  8vo. 

This  Utile  essay  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal  from  the 
candid  spirit  in  which  it  is  drawn  up.  The  learned  author  ap- 
pears to  have  cherished  the  hope  that  future  MSS.  might  be  disco- 
vered, containing  the  disputed  passage.  Subsequent  researches  of 
other  critics  have  shown  that  such  a  hope  must  now  be  abandoned. 

22.  Diatribe  in  Locum  1  Joann.  V.  7,  8.  Auctore  Joanne  Ja- 
colio  GuiEsiiAcn.  [At  the  end  of  Vol.  II.  of  Dr.  Griesbach's 
Critical  Edition  of  the  New  TcsUraent.]  Halx,  1806 ;  Londini, 
181U.     Editio  nova,  1818,  8vo.  • 

23.  A  short  Historical  Outline  of  the  Disputes  respecting  the 
Authenticity  of  the  verse  of  the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses,  or 
1  John,  Chap.  V.  vcr.  7.  By  Charles  BrTi.EH,  Esq.  [Appendix 
II.  to  his  Horse  Biblicte,  or  in  his  Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  i. 
pp.  365—407].     Lo.idon,  8vo. 

24.  Observations  on  the  Text  of  the  Three  Divine  Witnesses. 
By  Adam  Clarke,  LL.D.  [At  the  end  of  his  Commentary  on  the 
first  Epistle  of  John,  and  also  in  his  Succession  of  Sacred  Lite- 
rature, published  at  London,  in  1807].   12mo. 

25.  The  Question  concerning  the  Authenticity  of  1  John  V.  7. 
brief  y  examined.  [By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jovvett,  LL.D.  Pro- 
fessor of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.]  In  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Christian  Observer  for  the  year  1S07.    8vo. 

A  masterly  and  temperate  discussion  of  the  wliolo  of  the  evi- 
dence which  had  been  adduced  for  and  against  the  genuineness  of 
the  disputed  clause,  previously  to  the  year  1807. 

20.  Note  on  1  John  V.  7.  By  T.  F.  Middletox,  D.D.  [al- 
terwards  Bishop  of  Calcutta.]  In  pp.  633 — 653.  of  his  Doctrine 
of  the  Greek  Article.     London,  1808,  8vo. 

27.  The  Critique  on  the  Eclectic  Review  [of  the  English  Ver- 
sion of  the  J\'ew  Testament,  published  by  the  modern  Sociniaiis] 
on  1  John  V.  7.  confuted  by  Martyn's  Examination  of  Emlyn's 
Answer ;  to  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  Remarks 
on  Mr.  Porson's  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Travis.  By  J.  Pharez. 
London,  1809,  8vo. 

28.  Observations  on  1  John  V.  7.  by  Frederick  Nolax,  LL.D. 
In  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgatt,  pp.  293 — 
305.  540—564,     London,  1815,  8vo. 

29.  Three  Letters  addressed  to  the  liev.  Frederick  A'o&jn, 
071  his  erroneous  Criticisms  and  Mis-statetnents  in  the  Chris- 
tian Remembrancer,  relative  to  the  Text  of  the  Heavenly  Wit- 
nesses. .  .  .  By  the  liev  Jolm  Oxlek.     York,  1825,  S-vo. 

30.  Extensive  Controversy  about  the  celebrated  Text,  1  John 
V.7.  By  the  Rev.  William  Hales,  D.D.  In  vol.  ii.  pp.  133  -226. 
of  his  Treatise  on  "  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity."  London,  1818, 
8vo. 

31.  Annotatio  ad  1  Epistolain  Joannis  cap.  V,  ver,  7,  8,  Auc- 
tore Joanne  Ncpomuceno  Albek,  In  vol.  iii.  p.  353 — 369.  of 
his  Institutiones  Hermeneuticffi  Novi  Testamenti.  Pestini,  1818, 
8vo, 

32.  .A  Vindication  of  1  John  V.  7.  from  the  Objections  of  M. 
Griesbach,  in  which  a  new  View  is  given  of  the  external  evt- 
dcncc,  with  Greek  Authorities  for  ihe  Authenticity  of  the  Verse, 
not  hitherto  adduced  in  its  Defence.  By  Thomas  Burgess,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  St.  David's  [now  of  Salisbury],     J^ondon,  1821,  8vo, 

33.  Revifw  of  the  "  Vindication,''  &c.  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view for  .IFarch,  1822,  [Attributed  to  the  Rev,  Dr.  Tcrtoit, 
Regius  Divinity  Professoi  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.]  Lon- 
don, 1822,  8vo. 

31.  A  Vindication  of  1  John  V,  8,  &c.  Second  edition  :  to 
which  is  added  a  Preface  in  reply  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  and 
a  Postscript  in  answer  to  a  recent  publication  entitled  "  Paheoro- 
inaica."  By  Thomas  Bcnr.Ess,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
London,  1823,  8vo. 

35.  Observatio?is  on  1  John  V.  7.  by  Herbert  Maksh,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Petert-  rough.  In  part  vi.  pp.  13—30.  of  hia  Iiec. 
tures  in  Divinil^.     Cambridge,  1822,  8to. 
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36.  A  Selection  of  Tracts  and  Observations  on  1  John  V.  7. 
Part  the  First,  consisting  of  Bishop  Barlow's  Letter  to  Mr.  Hunt; 
Bishop  Smallbrooke's  Letter  to  Dr.  Bentley ;  Two  anonymous 
Letters  to  Dr.  Bentley,  with  Dr.  Bentley's  Answer;  an  Extract 
<roin  Martin's  Examination  of  Emlyn's  Answer  relative  to  that 
Letter  ;  together  with  Notes  of  Hammond  and  Whitby  on  the 
controverted  Verse ;  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Account  of  the 
.Montfort  Manuscript.  [With  a  Preface  by  the  Editor,  Thomas 
BunGESs,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St.  David's  ]     London,  1824,  8vo. 

37.  Three  Letters  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  in  which  is  demonstrated  the  Genuineness  of  the  Three 
Heavenly  Witnesses,  1  John  V.  7.  By  Ben  David  [John  Jones, 
LL.D.].     London,  1S25,  Bvo. 

38.  A  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  David's  on  a 
Passage  of  the  Second  Symbolum  Antiochenum  of  the  Fourth 
Century,  as  an  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  1  John  V.  7. 
By  Thomas  Bukgess,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  London, 
1825,  8vo. 

39.  Review  of  the  tvio  preceding  Articles  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  for  December,  1825.  London,  8vo.  [Attributed  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Turton.] 

40.  A  Vindication  of  the  Literary  Character  of  Professor 
Porson  from  the  Animadversions  of  the  lit.  Rev.  Thomas  Bur- 
g-ess,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  various  publications 
sn  1  John  V.  7.  By  Crito  Cantabrigiensis.  [The  Rev. 
Thomas  Turtox,  D.D.,  2>ean  of  Peterborough.]  Cambridge, 
1827,  8vo. 

41.  A  Specimen  of  an  intended  publication,  which  was  to 
have  been  entitled  A  Vindication  of  them  that  h-ave  the  rule 
over  us,  for  their  not  having  cut  out  the  disputed  Passage,  1  John 
V^.  7,  8.  from  the  authorized  Version.  Being  an  Examination 
of  the  first  six  pages  of  Professor  Person's  IVth  Letter  to  Arch- 
deacon Travis,  of  the  MSS.  used  by  R.  Stephens.  By  Francis 
HcYSHE.     London,  1827,  8vo. 

This  "  Examination"  was  published  after  notice  had  been  given 
m  the  Literary  Journals  that  the  '  Vindication'  of  Professor  Porson's 
character  was  in  the  press,  and  before  that  work  actually  appeared. 
"  Crito  Cantabrigiensis,"  therefore,  devoted  pp.  388 — 404.  to  a  refu- 
tation of  Mr.  II. 's  tract. 

42.  Two  Letters,  respectfidly  addressed  to  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  in  Defence  of  certain  Positions  of  the  Auiho'-', 
relative  to  1  John  V.  7. ;  i7i  -which  also  the  recent  arguments 
of  his  Lordship  are  shown  to  be  groundless  Sui'}nises  and  evi- 
dent Mistakes.    By  the  Rev.  John  OxL-EZ.    ion Jo?t,  1828,  8vo. 

43.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Beynon,  Archdeacon  of 
Cardigan,  in  Reply  to  a  Vindication  of  the  Literary  Character 
of  Professor  Porson,  by  Crito  Cantabrigiensis:  and  in  further 
proof  of  the  Authenticity  of  1  John  V.  7.  By  Thomas  Burgess, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Saligkury.     Salisbury,  1829,  8vo. 

44.  New  Criticisms  on  the  celebrated  Text,  1  John  V.  7,  A 
Synodical  Lecture,  by  Francis  Anthony  Kmttei,,  Counsellor  to 
the  Consistory,  and  General  Superintendent  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Brunswick  Lunenbourgh.  Published  at  Brunswick  in  1785. 
Translated  from  the  original  German,  by  William  AUeyn  Etan- 
sox,  M.A.     London,  1829,  8vo. 

The  original  German  work  of  Knittel,  which  has  long  been 
scarce  upon  the  continent,  is  thus  characterized  by  Michaelis  : — 
"  This  is  a  valuable  work,  and  much  useful  information  may  be 
derived  from  it:  but  in  the  proof  of  the  principal  point  the  author 
has  totally  failed."  (Introd.  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  iv.  p.  413.) 
This  opinion  has  been  confirmed  in  the  following  terms  by  a  mo- 
dern biblical  critic  : — 

•'  Knittel's  '  New  Criticisms'  are  laboured  and  ingenious,.written 
in  a  very  declamaloi;y  style,  and  calculated  by  their  plausibility  to 
produce  on  the  minds  of  novices  in  the  controversy  an  impression 
in  favour  of  the  passage  which  he  has  taken  under  his  protection. 
They  are  always  wanting  in  the  simplicity  which  an  accomplished 
scholar  will  be  concerned  to  maintain  in  the  conduct  of  an  impor- 
tant argument,  and  are  not  less  deficient  in  the  substantial  proofs, 
and  clear  and  strong  presumptions  which  command  our  assent. 
With  the  appearance  and  pretension  of  a  methodical  arrangement 
of  his  materials,  there  is  but  little  of  it  in  the  discussions  which 
follow  :  and  we  close  the  work  without  having  acquired  any  distinct 
apprehensions  of  the  subject  on  which  we  have  been  engaged." 
'Eclectic  Review,  Third  Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  181.) 

45.  Remarks  upon  J\tr.  Evanson's  Preface  to  his  Transla- 
tion of  Knittel's  JVew  Criticisms  on  1  John  V.  7.  By  Clemens 
Anglicanus  [The  Rev.  Thomas  Turton,  D.D.].  London,  1829, 
Svo. 

46.  J\Iemoir  of  the  Controversy  respecting  the  Heavenly 
Witnesses,  1  John  V.  7.,  including  critical  JVoHces  of  the  Prin- 


cipal  Writers  on   both   sides  of  the  Question.      By   Critictu 
[the  late  Rev.  William  Orme,  M.A.].     London,  1830,  12mo. 

This  work  must  have  cost  ils  author  no  small  labour;  although 
it  does  not  pretend  to  exhibit  a  full  and  complete  history  of  the 
controversy,  yet  not  a  single  publication  of  any  note  is  omitted. 
Numerous  smaller  notices  relative  to  various  other  minor  authors, 
who  have  treated  directly  or  incidentally  on  the  subject,  are  inter- 
spersed;  and  as  many  of  the  works  given  in  the  preceding  biblio- 
graphical list  are  now  become  rare  and  with  difficulty  to  be 
procured,  the  reader  who  is  desirous  of  investigating  the  history 
of  this  memorable  controversy,  will  be  gratified  with  the  candid 
spirit  and  diligent  research  which  pervade  every  page  of  Mr 
Orme's  able  and  well-written  Memoir. 

47.  An  Introduction  to  the  Controversy  on  the  disputed  verse 
of  St.  John,  as  revived  by  Mr.  Gibbon.  By  Thomas  Burgess, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.     Salisbury,  1833,  Svo. 

The  design  of  this  publication  is  "  to  recall  the  attention  of  the 
readers  to  that  state  of  the  inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  the  dis- 
puted verse  of  St.  John,  j|J  which  it  was,  prior  to  the  publication 
of  Archdeacon  Travis's  and  Mr.  Porson's  Letters,  when  it  was 
revived  by  Mr.  Gibbon's  celebrated  note  to  the  thirty-seventh 
chapter  of  his  History."  The  following  are  the  subjects  discussed 
by  the  learned  prelate.  "  Mr.  Gibbon,  an  enemy  to  Christianity, 
and  morally  incapable  of  impartiality  on  any  question  relative  to 
its  scriptures  and  doctrines: — his  falsification  of  authorities  re- 
specting the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity  ; — incorrectness  of  his 
general  positions  respecting  the  controverted  verse ; — incorrectness 
of  his  particular  objections  to  the  verse." 

48.  Dr.  Wiseman  on  1  John  V.  7,  8.  By  the  Rev.  Francis 
Hutshe.     London,  1834,  8vo. 

An  article  thus  intituled  appeared  in  the  British  Magazine  for 
June,  1834,  advocating  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  clause  in 
1  John  V.  1,  8.  Mr.  Huyshe,  the  writer  of  it,  is  the  author  of  nu- 
merous communications  bearing  upon  this  question,  which  are 
inserted  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  volumes  of  that  Journal  (to 
which  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred),  under  the  title  of  "A 
Vindication  of  the  Early  Parisian  Press." 
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SECTION  V. 

TREATISES    ON    VERSIONS    OF    THE    SCRIPTURES. 
§    1.    TREATISES    ON    AlfCIENT    VERSIONS. 

1.  Novi  Testamenti  Versiones  Syriacae,  Simplex,  Philoxeniana 
ct  Hierosolymitana,  denuo  examinatae,  et  ad  fidem  Codicum 
Manuscriptorum  Bibliothecarum,  Vaticanag,  Angelicfe,  Assemani- 
anae  Mediceae,  Regiae  aliarumque ;  novis  Observationibus  atque 
Tabulis  fere  incisis  illustratae  a  Jacobo  Georgio  Christiano  Adler. 
Hafnia3,  1789,  4to. 

2.  G.  H.  Bernstein  de  Versione  Novi  Testamenti  Syriaca 
Heraclecnsi  Commentatio.     Lipsiae,  1822,  4to. 

3.  Veteris  Interpretis  cum  Beza  aliisque  Recentioribus  Col- 
latio.     Auctore  Joanne  Bois.     Londini,  1655,  4to. 

In  this  work,  which  is  now  of  extreme  rarity,  the  author  has 
successfully  shown  that,  in  many  places,  the  modern  translators 
had  unduly  depreciated  the  Vulgate,  and  unnecessarily  departed 
from  it. 

4.  Dissertatio  "Theologico-Critica  de  Vi,  quam  antiquissimo 
Versiones  quae  extant  Latinae  in  Crisin  Evangcliorum  IV  habe 
ant,  exhibita  a  M.  C.  A.  Brettheh.     Merseburgi,  1824,  Svo. 

5.  De  Nomine,  Auctore,  Emendatoribus,  et  Authentia  Vulga 
tsB  Dissertatio.     Auctore  JosephoBRUNATi.  Viennae,  1827,  8vo. 

6.  De  Prpphetarum  Minorum  Versionis  Syriacje,  quam  Pes- 
chito  dicunt,  Indole,  Dissertationes  Philogico-Criticse.  Disser- 
tatio I.  Scripsit  Carolus  Augustus  Crkdner.  Gottingse,  1827, 
Svo. 

7.  J.  A.  DoRN  De  Psaheno  J3thiopico  Commentatio.  Lip- 
sia;,  1825,  4to. 

8.  J.  F.  FiscHERi  Prolusiones  de  Versionibus  Gra;cis  Libro- 
rum  Veteris  Testamenti.     Ijipsiae,  1772,  Svo. 

9.  Jo.  Ernest.  Grabti  Epistola  ad  clarissimum,  virum  Jo.  Mil- 
lium  ;  qua  ostenditur,  Libri  Judicum  Genuinam  LXX.  Interpre- 
tum  Versionem  earn  esse,  quam  MS.  Cod.  Alexandrinus  exhibet ; 
Romanam  autem  Editionem,  quod  ad  dictuni  librum,  ab  ilia 
prorsus  diversam,  atque  eandem  cum  Hesychiana  esse.  Subnexa 
sunttria  Nova;  tZv  i  Editionis  Specimina.     Oxonii,  1705,  4to. 

In  this  tract,  which  is  not  of  common  occurrence,  Dr  Grabe  an- 
nounced and  also  gave  specimens  of  the  critical  edition  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  which  is  described  in  P-  21    o*"  this  Appendix. 
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10.  Joh.  Ernst.  Giiabii  Dissertatio  dc  variia  Vitiis  Scptua- 
ginta  Intcrprctuin  Vcrsioni  ante  B.  Origcnis  a;vum  illatis,  et  re- 
meJiis  ah  ipso  in  Hexaplari  ojusdem  Vcrsionis  Editione  adhibitis, 
deque  hi^us  cditionis  Reliquiis  tarn  manuscriptis  quam  prsloex- 
cusis.     Oxonii,  1710,  4to. 

A  rare  and  valuablo  tract. 

11.  De  Pentatcuchi  Vcrsionis  Syriacs,  quam  Peschito  vocant, 
Indole,  Commentatio  Critico-Exegetica.  Scripsit  Ludovicus 
HiiizEL.     LipsitB,  1825,  8vo. 

12.  Bcllum  Papale,  sivc  Concordia  Discors  Sixti  Quinti,  ct 
Cleinentis  Octavi,  circa  Hicronymianam  Editioncm.  Auctore 
Thoma  Jamks.     Londini,  1606,  4to.  Londini,  1678. 

13.  Commentatio  Critica  dc  Ep!ira;mo  Syro,  S,  S.  interprete  ; 
qua  simul  Vcrsionis  Syriacrc,  ([uam  Peschito  vocant.  Lcctiones 
varia;  ex  Epiirrenii  commentariis  collccta;  exhibentur.  Scripsit 
Ca;sar  a  Lf.ncjkukk.     Halte,  1828,  dto. 

14.  Reraarques  sur  la  Version  Italique  dc  S.  Matthieu,  qu'on 
a  docouvert  dans  dc  fort  ancicns  Manuscrits.  Par  Jean  Mar- 
riANAT.     Paris,  1695,  8vo. 

15.  Joan.  Davidis  Miciiaklis  Cura:  in  Versionem  Syriacam 
Acluum  Apostoiicorum.  Cum  Consectariis  Criticis  de  indole, 
cogtiationibus,  ct  usu  Vcrsionis  Syriaca;  Tabularum  Novi  Foede- 
ris.    Gottingffi,  1755,  4to. 

16.  Dc  Originc  Vcrsionis  Scptuaginta  Interpretum  :  Auctore 
S.  T.  Mleckk,  correctore  Lycei  Soraviensis.  Zullichovio;, 
1783,  8vo. 

Bji.  Marsh  pronounces  this  lo  be  "  a  very  useful  work,  as  it  re- 
presents both  concisely  and  perspicuously  the  several  topics  which 
••uggcst  themselves  ibr  consideration  on  ihe  origin  of  the  Scptuagint 
version."     (Lectures,  part  iii.  p.  123.) 

17.  Fridcrici  MiijfTKii  Commentatio  de  Indole  Vcrsionis  Novi 
Tcstamenti  Sahidica;.  Accedit  Fragmentum  Epistoloe  Pauli  ad 
rimotheum,  ex  membrano  Sahidico  Manuscripto  Borgiano, 
Velitris.     Hafnise,  1789,  4to. 

18.  An  Enquiry  into  the  present  State  of  the  Scptuagint  Ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Henry  Owen,  D.D.  London, 
1769,8vo. 

All  Dr.  Henry  Owen's  works  arc  characterized  by  sound  criticism 
and  laborious  research.  Bp.  Marsh,  who  says  that  he  is  an  excellent 
critic,  observes  that  his  Historical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  Version  "  should  be  read  by  every  man,  who  wishes  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  history  oflhat  version." 

19.  A  Brief  Account,  Historical  and  Critical,  of  the  Scptua- 
gint Version  of  the  Old  Testament.  To  which  is  added  a  Dis- 
sertation on  the  comparative  Excellency  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Samaritan  Pentateuch.  By  Dr.  Henry  Owkn,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
London,  1787,  8vo. 

"The  learned  auihor  of  this  piece  has  bestowed  very  laudable 
I>ains  upon  his  subject,  and  brought  into  a  very  small  compass  many 
just  remarks,  and  much  useful  information;  which  will  not  fail  to 
be  highly  acceptable  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures."     (Month.  Rev.  (0.  S.)  vol.  Ixxviii.  p.  2G6.) 

20.  F.  V.  Rkimiahdi  Dissertatio  de  Vcrsionis  Alexandrinte 
authoritate  ct  usu  in  constituenda  Librorum  Hebraicorum  Lcc- 
tione  genuinii.     Vitembergae,  1777,  4to, 

21.  Dc  Syriacarum  Novi  Foederis  Vcrsionum  Indole  atque 
Usu  Dissertatio.  Philoxcnianam  cum  Simplice,  e  duobus  per- 
vetustis  Codd.  MSS.  ab  Amida  transmissis,  conferente  Gloces- 
trio  RintET.     Londini,  1761,  4to. 

This  very  scarce  tract  is  reprinted  at  tlie  end  of  Semler's  edition 
ef  Welstein's  Libelli  ad  Crisin  atque  iMierpretationcm  Novi  Testa- 
ment i  (8vo.  Halffi,  1760),  pp.  247 — 339.  from  a  cojty  then  in  the 
library  of  the  celebrated  Michaelis. 

22.  De  Originc  ct  Indole  ArabicjE  Librorcm  Veteris  Tcsta- 
menti Historicorum  Interpretation  is  Libri  II.  Scripsit  .^Emilius 
RoKDi.'jEU.  Pas.sim  adjecta  sunt  Scholia  Tunchumi  Arabici, 
aliaque  anccdota.     Haiis  Saxonum,  1829,  4to. 

Tiie  design  of  this  publication  is,  to  sliow  that  ili<>  .-Vrabic  Version 
was  not  made  from  the  Scptuagint ;  but  that  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  executed  from  the  Syriac  Version  ;  viz.  the  books  of  Judges, 
Ruth,  Samuel,  1  Kings  i.  toxi.  2  Kings  xii.  17. — xxv.  and  Nehemiah 
ix.  28.  to  xiii. ;  that  1  Kings  xii.  to  2  Kings  xii.  16.  was  made  from 
the  Hebrew ;  that  Nehemiah  i.  to  ix.  27.,  though  made  from  the 
Hebrew,  has,  in  several  places,  been  interpolated  from  the  Synac. 
M.  Roediger  is  of  opinion  that  the  author  of  the  Arabic  version  was 
a  Christian  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

23.  Em.  Frid.  Car.  Rosknmijller  de  Versione  Pentateuchi 
Persica  Commentatio.     Lipsije,  1813,  4to. 

This  academical  disquisition  treats  on  the  author  and  editions  of 
the  Persic  version,  and  on  its  sources  and  character.  A  critical 
examination  of  various  passages  is  annexed 
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24.  Animadversioncs,  quibus  Fragmenta  Vcrsionum  Graca 
rum  V.  T.  a  Bern.  Montefalconio  coUecta,  illustrantur  a  Jo 
Gottfr.  ScuARFENBERG.     LipsisB,  1776,  8vo. 

25.  ScHLEusNERi  (Joh.  Frid.)  Opuscula  Critica  ad  Versionen 
Graecas  Veteris  Tcstamenti  pertinentia.     Lipsise,  1812,  8vo. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  contains  observations  on  the  authu 
rily  and  use  of  the  Greek  fathers  in  settling  the  genuine  reading 
of  the  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  second  part 
comprises  observations  and  conjectural  emendations  on  those  ver- 
sions. 

26.  Th.  E.  ToEPLER  de  Pentateuchi  Interpretationis  Alexan- 
driniE  Indole  Critica  atfjuc  Hermeneutica  Commentatio.  Halia 
Saxonum,  1830. 

27.  UssERii  (Jacohi,  Armachensis  Archicpiscopi)  de  Grsca 
Scptuaginta  Interpretum  Versione  Syntagma.  Londini,  1665, 
4to. 

"  It  is  divided  into  nine  chapters,  and  relates  to  the  origin  of  the 
version  according  to  the  uccoiuit  of  Aristeas  (then  supiMJsed  to  be 
genuine),  to  the  time  when  and  the  place  where  it  was  wrilieii,  lo 
the  alterations  which  were  gradually  made  in  its  text,  to  the  cor- 
rections of  Origen,  to  the  modem  editions,  and  other  subjects  with 
which  these  are  immediately  connected.  This  is  a  work  of  great 
merit :  it  displays  much  original  inquiry  ;  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the  ground-work  of  later  jiublications  on  the  Scptuagint."  (Bp. 
Marsh's  Lectures,  part  ii.  p.  121.) 

28.  G.  B.  Winer  dc  Onkcloso  cjusque  Paraphrasi  Chaldaica 
Dissertatio.     Lipsis,  1820,  4to. 

29.  WisEMAjf  (Nicolaus)  Horae  Syriacs,  seu  Commentationes 
ct  Anccdota  Res  vel  Litterarias  Syriacas  spectantia.  Tomus  I. 
Roma;,  1828,  8vo. 

This  profoundly  Icamed  volume  comprises  collections  for  the 
Literary  History  of  the  Syriac  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
particularly  of  the  Peschito  or  Old  Syriac  version,  drawn  for  the 
most  part  from  original  sources.  These  are  followed  by  details  of 
great  value  respecting  the  Karkaphensian  Recension  of  the  .Syriac 
version,  which  is  here  for  the  first  time  described.  To  the  whole 
is  prefixed  an  elaborate  attempt  to  uphold  the  Romish  gloss  on  Matt, 
xxvi.  26.,  respecting  transubsiantiation,  drawn  from  Syriac  source*, 
and  containing  a  collection  of  words  for  a  supplement  to  the  Syriac 
lexicons  extant.  Dr.  Wiseman's  Syriac  quotations  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  minute  and  critical  examination  by  Professor  Lek  in  his 
prolegomena  to  Mr.  Bagsler's  edition  of  the  Polyglott  Bible,  p  29. 
of  the  folio  edition,  or  pp.  41,  42.  of  the  quarto  edition.  .-Vmong  the 
Syriac  writers  whom  Dr.  W.  has  quoted,  as  maintaining  transubstan- 
tiation,  is  Dionysius  Barsalibceiis  or  Barsalibi  (Horse  Syriacfe,  p.  57.) 
but  he  wrote  the  treatise  cited  by  Dr.  W.  acai.nst  the  Franka  or  pa 
pists  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  (Assemanni's  Biblio- 
theca  Orientalis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  156,  157,  &c.)  In  rp.  57.  and  58.  of  the 
Hone  Syriacas,  according  to  Barsalibi  and  Marathas,  the  bread  and 
wine  are  called  the  body  and  blood  of  Chr«t;  but  the  bread  ia 
NEVER  said  to  be  changed  into  i\\o  flesh  of  Cnrist,  which.  Prof.  Lee 
remarks,  is  of  great  importance.  And  Barsalibi  himself  elsewhere 
teaches  that  these  expressions  are  taken  mystically ;  which  Dr. 
Wiseman  forgot  to  show.  In  p.  191.,  he  says  (as  Professor 
Lee  translates  him),  "  Panem,  inquit,  oculo  aninuB  conlcmplamur," 
et  (p.  159.)  "facitque  eum  corpus  divino  et  mystico  .modo."  That 
is,  "  We  contemplate,  he  says,  the  bread  with  the  eye  of  the  soul .-"  and 
in  p.  159.,  "  ana  he  makes  it  his  body  in  a  divine  and  mvsticai. 
manner."  Dr.  Wiseman  having  quoted  (Hor.  Syr.  p.  59.)  a  passage 
from  an  Arabic  translation  from  the  Syriac  of  some  very  ancient 
canons  of  the  Syrian  church  (made  in  the  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
second  year  of  the  Mohammedan  a3ra  of  the  Hegira,  a.d.  1004),  in 
order  to  show  that  transubsiantiation  was  held  by  that  church  : — 
Professor  Lee  charges  Dr.  Wiseman  with  having  mistranslateu 
the  passage  in  question,  which  ought  to  be  rendered  thus,  "  He" 
(that  is,  Jesus  Christ)  "gave  it"  (his  body)  "  to  us  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  after  that  he  had  assimilated  it  to  himself:  yea,  he  said, '  litis 
IS  my  body  :'  but  did  not  say,  '  This  is  like  to  my  body ' — "  Illud  nobis  . 

dedit in  remissionem  peccatorum,  postquam  id  sibimet 

assimilaverat :  imo  dixit,  '  Hoc  est  corpus  meum,'  at  non  dixit,  '  Si- 
mile est  corpori  meo.'  "  That  is,  that  the  sacrament  ought  to  be 
received  with  faith,  as  my  body  itself,  but  not  as  any  likeness  of  it, 
which  indeed  would  be  idolatry.  The  authorities,  therefore,  which 
Dr.  Wiseman  professes  to  quote  in  support  of  the  Romish  tenet  of 
transubstantiation,  do  not  afford  him  any  support  whatever,  ^'urthpr 
as  Dr.  Wiseman  has  professed  a  wish  for  some  phi!ologic:il  illustra- 
tions in  behalf  of  the  Protestant  or  true  mode  of  interpreting  Matt, 
xxvi.  26.,  Dr.  Lee  proceeds  to  gratify  his  wish  ;  and  accordingly 
cites  one  passage  from  the  Old  Syriac  version  of  1  Kinirs  xxii.  11.; 
another  from  the  Arabic  poem,  I'amasa,  and  from  an  .\rahic  scho- 
liast on  it ;  and  another  from  the  Persian  poet,  Saadi :  all  which 
abundantly  confirm  the  Protestant  mode  of  interpretation.  Pro- 
fessor Lee  has  given  the  original  passages  in  these  oriental  lan- 
guages, accompanied  with  a  Latin  translation ;  which  th»  limits 
necessarily  prescribed  to  this  notice  compel  us  to  omit.  And,  final- 
ly, he  concludes  with  observing  that  there  are  not  wanting  Syriac 
authors,  of  considerable  repute,"who  testify  that  the  Lord's  supper  la 
a  mystical  and  rational  representation  of  the  unbloody  sacrifice.  For 
this  statement.  Dr.  Lee  refers  to  Assemanni's  Bibliotheca  Orients 
lis,  torn.  i.  pp.  479 — 483    where  iho  elements  .ire  caWp-l  myster!»>s 
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§  2     TUEATISES    ON-    MODEUN     VERSIONS    OF    TUE    SCRII'TURES. 

1.  A  History  of  the  Translations  which  have  been  made  of 
Ihe  Scriptures  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  age,  throughout 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  By  Herbert  Mahsh,  D.D. 
[Bishop  of  Peterborough].     London,  1812,  8vo. 

2.  A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Translation  and  Circulation  of 
ne  Scriptures,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time.     By 

.he  Rev.  W.  A.  Thomson,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Orme.     Perth,  1815, 
8vo. 

1.  An  Historical  Account  of  the  several  English  Translations 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  Opposition  they  met  with  from  the  church 
of  Rome.  By  Anthony  Johnson.  London,  1730,  8vo.  Also 
in  the  third  volume  of  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Theologi- 
cal Tracts. 

2.  A  Letter,  showing  why  our  English  Bibles  differ  so  much 
from  the  Scptuagint ;  though  both  are  translated  from  the  He- 
brew Original.  [By  Thomas  Brett,  LL.D.]  London,  1743,  8 vo. 

A  second  edition  was  published  in  1760,  entitled  a  Dissertation, 
instead  of  a  letter.  It  has  been  reprinted  by  Bishop  Watson,  Tracts, 
vol.  iii. 

3.  A  History  of  the  principal  Translations  of  the  Bible.  By 
John  Lewis,  M.A.     London,  1739, 8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work,  to  which  all  succeeding 
writers  on  the  history  of  the  English  versions  of  the  Scriptures  are 
indebted,  was  prefixed  to  Mr.  Lewis's  folio  edition  of  the  venerable 
John  WicklifFe's  English  version  of  the  New  Testament.  It  was 
reprinted  in  1818,  at  London,  wiili  some  unimportant  additions,  in 
one  volume,  8vo. 

4.  An  Historical  View  of  the  English  Biblical  Translations  ; 
the  expedience  of  revising  by  authority  our  present  Translation, 
and  the  means  of  executing  such  a  Revision.  By  William  New- 
come,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Waterford.     Dublin,  1792,  8vo. 

5.  A  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible,  and  Parts  thereof  in  Eng- 
lish, from  the  years  MDV.  to  MDCCCXX.  With  an  Appendix, 
containing  Specimens  of  Translations  and  Bibliographical  De- 
scriptions. By  the  Rev.  Henry  Cotton,  D.C.L.  Oxford,  at  the 
Clarendon  Press,  1821,  8vo. 

Tliough  the  author  of  tliis  unassuming  but  very  interesting  "  List" 
modestly  terms  it  "  an  Appendix"  to  the  latter  part  of  Lewis's  work, 
it  will  be  found  a  very  useful  publication  to  those  who  may  not  be 
possessed  of  Lewis's  History.  It  is  evidently  the  result  of  deep  re- 
search, and  is  drawn  up  with  great  care.  The  notes,  which  are 
not  numerous,  are  strictly  bibliographical,  and  contain  much  valua- 
ble information  for  the  collectors  of  rare  books  ;  v/hile  considerable 
additional  interest  is  imparted  to  the  work  by  the  specimens  of 
early  translations  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

6.  Dangerous  Errors  in  several  late  printed  Bibles,  to  the 
great  scandal  and  corruption  of  sacred  and  true  Religion.  Dis- 
covered by  William  Kilburn.  Printed  at  Finsbury,  anno  1G59. 
8vo. 

This  very  curious  tract  points  out  numerous  "  pernicious,  erro- 
neous, and  corrupt  Erratas,  Escapes,  and  Faults  in  several  impres- 
Bions  of  the  Holy  Bible  and  Testament,  within  these  late  years" 
[during  the  great  rebellion]  "  commonly  vended  and  dispersed,  to 
the  great  scandal  of  religion,  but  more  particularly  in  the  impres- 
sions of  Henry  Hills  and  John  Field,  Primers.  A  copy  is  in  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum. 

7.  The  Existing  Monopoly  an  inadequate  protection  of  the 
Authorised  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  Four  Letters  to  the  Right 
Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London ;  with  Speci- 
mwis  of  the  intentional  and  other  departures  from  the  authorized 
standard.  To  which  is  added  a  Postscript,  containing  the  Com- 
plaints of  a  London  Committee  of  Ministers  on  the  subject ;  the 
Reply  of  the  Universities ;  and  a  Report  on  the  importance  of 
the  Alterations  made.    By  Thomas  Curtis.    London,  1833,  8vo. 

8.  Mr.  Curtis's  Misrepresentations  Exposed.  By  Edward 
Card  WELL,  D.D.     Oxford,  1833,  8vo. 

».  The  Text  of  the  Enghsh  Bible  Considered.  By  Thomas 
Tu»TOS,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  Dean  of  Peterborough.  Cambridge  and  Lon- 
don, 1833, 8vo.  Second  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  1834,  8vo. 

The  reader  will  find  a  full  account  of  Mr.  Curtis's  misrepresenta- 
tions, and  an  abstract  of  the  refutation  of  them  by  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Cardwell  and  Turton,  in  the  British  Critic  for  July,  1833,  pp.  1—2(3. 
There  is  also  an  impartial  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Eclectic 
Review  for  June,  1833  (third  series,  vol.  ix.  pp.  509—533).  It  may 
suffice  here  to  state,  generally,  that  Mr.  Curtis  has  altogether  failed 
in  his  attacks  upon  our  present  authorized  version,  and  upon  the  edi- 
tions of  it  printed  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It 
is  proper  to  add  that  the  sub-committee  of  dissenting  ministers,  who 
were  appointed  by  the  "London  Committee,"  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Curtis's  title-page,  caused  an  advertisement  to  be  inserted  in  the 


Times  newspaper,  of  March  2G,  1833,  in  which  they  slated  that  Mr 
Curtis  had  acted  without  their  concurrence,  and  that  they  did  not 
consider  tliemselves  responsible  for  any  statements  already  made 
by  him,  or  which  he  might  thereafter  make.  His  pamphlet  "  seemed 
to  announce  some  very  great,  serious,  alarming,  and  crying  evil, 
calling  for  immediate  and  decisive  remedy.  We  appTehend,  how- 
ever, that  every  unprejudiced  reader  will  feel  that  these  evils  have 
been  exceedingly  exaggerated  ;  and  that  no  case  whatever,  as  far 
at  least  as  affects  our  universities,  has  been  established."  Christiac 
Guardian,  March,  1833,  p.  107.) 

10.  Reasons  why 'a  new  Translation  of  the  Bible  should  not 
be  published,  without  a  previous  statement  and  examination  of 
all  the  material  Passages  which  may  h^  supjrosed  to  be  misinter- 
preted. [By  Thomas  BtnicEss,  D.D.,  nov.'  Bishop  of  Salisbury.] 
Durham,  1816,  8vo. 

11.  Reasons  in  favour  of  a  New  Translation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  By  Sir  James  Bland  Burges,  Bart.  London. 
1819,  8vo. 

12.  A  Vindication  of  our  authorized  Translation  and  Trans* 
lators  of  the  Bible,  and  of  preceding  English  Versions  authori- 
tatively commended  to  the  Notice  of  those  Translators,  &c.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Tonn,  M.A.     Jjondon,  1819,  8vo. 

13.  An  Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  IiUerpretation 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  Remarks  on  Mr.  Bellamy's  new 
Translation.  By  J.  W.  Whittaker,  M.A.  London,  1819,  8vo. 
Supplement,  1820,  8vo. 

14.  VindicijB  Hebraicse ;  or  a  Defence  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, occasioned  by  the  recent  strictures  and  innovations  of 
J.  Bellamy,  and  in  confutation  of  his  attacks  on  all  preceding 
Translations,  and  on  the  Established  Version  in  particular.  By 
Hyman  Hurwitz.     London,  1820,  8vo. 

This  author  is  a  learned  Jewish  teacher,  who,  while  he  has 
exposed  Mr.  Bellamy's  misinterpretations  with  great  learning,  has 
rendered  to  British  Christians  an  incalculable  service,  by  showing 
the  general  excellence  of  our  authorized  English  version  ;  and  has 
also,  perhaps  unwittingly,  silenced  the  Jewish  objector,  who  used 
to  deny  the  validity  of  the  Old  Testament  as  cited  from  that  ver- 
sion. 

15.  A  Letter  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Herbert  [Marsh],  Lord  Bishop 
of  Peterborough,  on  the  Independence  of  the  authorized  Version 
of  the  Bible.     By  Henry  Walter,  B.D.     London,  1823,  8vo. 

16.  Hints  for  an  improved  Translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. By  James  Sciiolefield,  M.A.  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Cambridge  and  London, 
1832,  8vo. 

"  In  every  part  of  these  notes  we  observe  a  judicious  treatment 
of  the  subjects  brought  under  discussion;  and  there  is  scarcely  an 
emendation  proposed,  to  which  we  should  be  prepared  to  hazard 
an  objection."  (Eclectic  Review,  for  April,  1833.  Third  Series, 
vol.  ix.  p.  317.) 

17.  Observations  upon  the  Expediency  of  revising  the  present 
English  Version  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  By  John  Stmonps,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Modern 
History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    1789,  4to. 

17*.  Observations  on  the  Expediency  of  revising  the  presen 
English  Version  of  the  Epistles  in  the  New  Testament.  Bj 
John  STMONns,  LL.D.     1794,  4to. 

The  same  method  of  classification  is  pursued  in  both  these  pub- 
lications. "Of  the  observations  themselves  it  must  be  said,  that 
many  are  just  and  useful ;  but  many  also  are  minute  and  over- 
refined."    (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  iii.  p.  332.) 

IS.  The  Errata  of  the  Protestant  Bible:  oi  the  Truth  of  the 
English  Translation  examined.  By  Thomas  Warr.  Dublin, 
1807,  4to. 

19.  An  Analysis  of  Ward's  Errata  of  the  Protestant  Bible. 
By  Richard  Rtan,  D.D.     Dublin,  1808,  8vo. 

20.  An  Answer  to  Ward's  Errata  of  the  Protestant  Bible. 
By  Richard  Grier,  D.D.     Dublin,  1812,  4to. 

31.  Observations  on  the  present  State  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
English  Bible,  addressed  to  the  Roman  Cathohc  Archbishop  of 
Dublin;  showing  that  it  has  never  been  edited  on  any  uniform 
plan ;  that  tlio  principles  adopted  by  the  Rhemi.sh  Translators 
have  been  abandoned  ;  and  that  the  Censures  of  Ward's  Eirata 
are  as  applicalde  to  it,  as  to  the  Protestant  Bible.  By  the  Rev 
George  Hamilton,  A.M.     DubUn,  1826,  8vo. 

22.  A  Second  Letter  to  the  most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  on  the 
present  State  of  the  English  Roman  Catholic  Bible,  contrasting 
the  Notes  recently  published  by  him,  with  those  to  which  he 
gave  his  sanction  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. By  the  Rev.  George  Hamilton,  A.M.  Dublin,  1826,  8vo 
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\Vard's  Errata  of  the  Protcstaiit  Bible,  whicli  contain  a  vehement 
jltjick  upon  our  present  authorized  version,  were  first  published 
anonymously  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  and  were  reprinted  in  the 
former  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  book,  after  sleeping  in 
oblivion  for  many  years,  was  reprinted  at  Dublin  in  1807,  and  e.x- 
tensivfly  circulated  under  the  patronage  of  the  Romish  clergy  in 
Ireland.  This  called  forth  tlie  two  very  able  and  gatisfactory 
replies  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  Grier  and  Ryan. 

In  consequence  of  the  biblical  (fiscussions  which  have  taken 
j>laeo  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  induced  to  collule  five  editions, 
besides  the  New  Testament  printed  at  Rheinis  in  1.082,  which  have 
been  circulated  under  the  authority  of  the  Romish  archbishops  of 
Dublin.  Tlie  result  is,  that  there  is  not  one  standard  copy  extant; 
what,  however,  is  most  gratifying  to  us  as  Protestants  is,  that  Dr. 
Murray's  edition,  printed  in  1825,  conlains  several  correcliont  of  the 
Aiigli)- Romish  (ranslalion  fiio.m  ouii  autiioi  ■/.kd  Pkotkstant  Ver- 
sion, which  identical  passages  ha<l  been  denounced  by  Wnrd  as 
keri'tical  mislranslalioiis !  Mr.  Ilamiltiui's  second  pamphlet  exjioses 
the  variations  which  occur  in  the  notes  of  five  several  editions, 
printed  between  the  years  1748  and  182G;  and  further  shows  that 
the  Irish  branch  of  the  self-stylod  infallible  Church  has  no  fixed 
Btandard  whatever,  either  in  ifie  Bibles  printed  for  adult.s,  or  in  the 
elementary  Catechisms  prepared  fijr  the  use  of  children. 

23.  A  Brief  History  of  the  Versions  of  the  Bible  of  the  Anglo- 
Roman  Churches.     Dublin,  1830,  18mo. 

This  carefully  compiled  little  volume  pretends  to  no  originality 
of  information.  It  contains  the  substance  of  two  lectures  delivered 
by  a  clergyman  in  Ireland  to  his  parishioners  :  and  it  is  particularly 
valuable  us  presenting  in  a  small  compass  much  important  infor- 
mation respecting  the  alleralions,  (uhlitions,  omissions,  and  varia- 
tions, which  have  been  made  by  the  pojjiKli  bishops  in  the  Anglo- 
Romish  versions  of  the  Bible. 


24.  An  Historical  Account  of  the  British  or  Welsh  Versions 
and  Editions  of  the  Bible.  By  Thomas  liLLWELLTX,  LL.D. 
London,  1768,  8vo, 

A  tract  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  In  an  Appendix,  the 
author  has  printed  the  dedication  which  the  translators  prefixed  to 
the  first  impressions  of  the  Welch  Bible. 

25.  A  Dissertation  on  Hans  Mikkelsen's  (or  the  first  Danish) 
Translation  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Ebenezer  Henderson, 
[D.D.]     Copenhagen,  1813,  4  to. 
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20.  Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in  Rustia,  «Scc.  &c. 
Ebenezer  Hk.ndkkson,  [DD.]     London,  1826,  Svo. 

This  very  interesting  volume  of  Travels  has  a  cl.Tim  to  be  noticed 
in  this  place,  on  account  of  the  numerous  and  imjiortant  delads 
which  Dr.  Henderson  has  communicated  respfctiriir  llie  ancient 
and  modern  Itussian  versions  and  editunis  of'  ilio  Holy  .Scriptures, 
and  to  which  we  have  been  largely  indebted.  Dr.  11.  has,  in  the 
course  of  his  lengthened  tour  through  the  ftiutlifrn  provinces  of 
Russia,  collected  many  very  valuable  elucidations  of  Scripture 
manners  and  customs.  Independently  of  these  circumstances, 
which  necessarily  arrest  the  attention  of  Bible  student.*,  his 
volume  contain.s  much  valuable  statistical  information  relative  to 
the  countries  through  which  he  travelled. 

27.  Christiani  Andr.  Tklukki  Tractatus  Philologico-E.xcge- 
ticus  <Jc  Utilitate  Lingua  Anglicana;  in  Explicatione  S.  Scrip- 
ture, ex  Pericopis  vulgo  Epistolicis  Vernacul.c  Versionis  cum 
Anglicana  ct  Fontibus  collatis  demonstrata.    Lipsia;,  1733,  12mo. 

The  design  of  this  publication  is  to  show  the  utility  of  the  Kng- 
lish  Language,  and  also,  by  actual  collation,  the  importance  of  our 
authorized  Lnglish  version  of  the  Bible  for  correcting  the  German 
translation.  M.  Teuber  has  ailduced  several  instances  in  which 
the  latter  may-  be  improved  from  our  version. 

28.  Memoir  of  a  French  Translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  which  the  Mass  and  Purgatory  are  found  in  the  Sacred  Text; 
together  with  Bisliop  Kidder's  Reflections  on  the  same  :  accom- 
panied by  Notes.  By  Henry  Cotton,  LL.D.  London,  1827,  8vo. 

In  1690,  Dr.  Kidder.  afier\kards  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  English  public  a  French  Translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  had  been  printed  at  Bourdcaux  in  1C8C, 
and  ho  exposed  the  numerous  falsifications  of  the  sacred  original 
which  the  translators  had  made,  in  order  to  uphold  the  erroneous 
tenets  and  superstitious  practices  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Bp.  Kid- 
der's pamphlet  having  become  extremely  rare.  Dr.  Cotton  has  ren- 
dered a  valuable  service  to  the  Protestant  cause  by  reprinting  it 
with  some  corrective  notes;  and  he  has  prefixed  an  mtcresting 
bibliographical  memoir  on  the  Bourdcaux  New  Testament. 

•  ,*  Many  interesting  details  relative  to  the  History  of  Modem 
Versions  of  the  Scriptures,  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Townley's 
'  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature,'  and  '  Introduction  to  the 
Literary  History  of  the  Bible,'  a  notice  of  which  will  be  found 
in  page  5.  of  this  Appendix. 
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TREATISES    ON    THE    ORIGINAL    LANGUAGES    OF    SCRIPTURE,    AND    GRAMMARS    AND 

LEXICONS    THEREOF. 

SECTION  1, 

TREATISES,    ETC.    O.N    THE    HEBREW    LANGU.VGE. 


§   1.    TREATISES    ON     THE    STUDY    OF    THE    HEBREW    LANGUAGE,    AND    ON    THE    VOWEL    POINTS. 


LiNOL-.K  HebraiccB  Studium  Juventuti  Academicas  com- 
rnendatum,  Oratione  Oxonii  habita  in  schola  Linguarum,  a 
Georgio  Junii,  S.T.P.  Lingufe  Hebraicaj  Professore.  Oxonii, 
1781,  4to. 

2.  Dissertations  on  the  Importance  and  best  Method  of  Study- 
ing the  Original  Languages  of  the  Bible,  by  Jahn,  and  others ; 
translated  from  the  Originals,  and  accompanied  with  Notes,  by 
M.  Stiaiit,   Associate   Professor   of  Sacred   Literature   in  the 


Andovcr  (.Massachusetts), 


Theological  Seminary  at  Andover. 
1821,  8 vo. 

These  dissertations  are  three  in  number,  and  are  translated  from 
the  Latin  of  Jahn  and  Wyttenbach,  and  the  German  of  Gesenius: 
they  comprise  many  important  observations  on  the  study  of^  lan- 
guages, the  value  of  which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  original  and 
instructive  notes  of  the  translator. 

3.  Johannis  Be xtorfii  Tiberias,  sive  Commentarius  Maso- 
rcthicus;  quo  primum  explicatur  quid  Masora  sit;  turn  Historia 
Masoretharum  ex  Hebraeoruiu  Annalibus  excutitur ;  secundo 
clavis  Masora;  traditur ;  denique  Analytics  Masorse  explicatio  in 
primum  caput  Gencseos  proponitur,  Basilese  Rauracorum, 
1620,  4to. 

4.  Ludovici  Capelli,  Filii,  Arcanum  Punctationis  revelatum, 
sive  de  Punctorum  Vocalium  et  Accentuum  apud  Hebraeos  vera 
?t  germana  antiquitate  Diatriba,  in  lucem  edita  a  Thoma  Erpenio. 
Lugduni  Batavorum.  1 624,  4to. 


These  two  works  almost  exhaust  the  controversy  respecting  tn« 
vowel  points  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Buxtorf^  maintains,  aud 
Capellus  opposes  them,  both  with  equal  learning  and  ingenuity. 

5.  Jacobi  .\ltingii  Fundamenta Punctationis  Lingua  Sanctffj 
accedit  ejusdcin  Synopsis  Institutionum  Chaldaearum  et  Syrarum, 
Francofurti  ad  Mosnum,  1730,  8vo. 

This  is  usually  considered  as  the  best  edition  •  the  treatise  first 
appeared  in  1692.  It  is  considered  by  critics  as  indispensable  tc 
those  who  would  penetrate  the  arcana  of  the  Masoretic  punctuation 

6.  Joscphi  DoHHOwsKT  de  antiquis  Hebraeorum  Characteribu! 
Dissertatio.     Praga;,  1783,  Svo. 

"  This  tract  contains,  in  a  short  compass,  a  perspicuous  stateme 
of  all  the  arguiuenta  both  for  and  against  the  antiquity  of  the  h 
brew  letters;   and  the  conclusion,  which  the  author"  deduces,  . 
that  not  the  Hebrew  but  the  Samaritan  was  the  ancient  alphabc. 
of  the  Jews."     (Bp.  Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures,  part  ii.  p.  135.) 

7.  A.  B.  Spitzneri  Vindicia;  Originis  et  Auctoritatis  Divinaa 
Punctorum  Vocalium  et  Accentuum  in  libris  sacris  Veteris  Tes- 
tamenti.     Lipsiae,  1791,  Svo. 

In  this  treatise  the  author  strenuously  advocates  the  divine  origin 
and  authenticity  of  the  vowel  points. 

8.  An  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  and  Utility  of  the  Hebrew 
Vowel  Points.     By  John  Moncrjeff.     Glasgow,  1833,  Svo- 
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§   2.    HKBHEW    GRAMMARS,    AND    OTHER    TRKATI8ES    OJI    THE 
HEBREW  LAXGVAOE,  WITH  POINTS. 

[i.]   In  the  English  Language. 

1.  A71  Easy  Entrance  into  the  Sacred  Language,  containing 
the  necessary  rules  of  Hebrew  Grammar  in  English ;  with  the 
Original  Text  of  several  cliapters,  select  verses,  and  useful  histo- 
ries, translated  verbatim  and  analyzed.  Likewise  some  select 
pieces  of  Hebrew  Poetry.  By  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Batley. 
London,  1782,  8vo. 

This  "Grammar  may  be  very  useful.  Its  rules,  though  concise, 
ar«  perspicuous ;  the  analysis  and  the  examples  illustrate  their 
principles,  and  tend  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Hebrew."  (Month- 
ly Review  (O.  S.),  vol.  Ixviii.  p.  190.)  This  Grammar  has  lately  been 
reprinted. 

2.  The  Scholar's  Instructor ;  an  Hebrew  Grammar,  by  Israel 
Lions.  Cambridge,  1735  ;  1757,  2d  edition  ;  1810,  3d  edition; 
1829,  4th  edition,  8vo. 

3.  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  the  principal  rules  compiled  from 
some  of  the  most  considerable  Hebrew  Grammars".  By  Thomas 
Ykates.     London,  1812,  8vo.  and  various  subsequent  editions. 

These  two  Grammars  have  long  been  in  use  in  different  acade- 
mics, as  well  as  in  the  universities ;  and  are  recommended  by  their 
brevity.  Mr.  Yeates's  Grammar  is  an  improvement  of  one  com- 
[)osed  by  Dr.  Ashworth,  and  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1763. 

4.  A  Hebrew  Grammar  for  the  use  of  the  Students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin.  By  the  Rev.  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  D.D.,  He- 
brew Professor  in  [the]  said  University.     Dublin,  1799,  8vo. 

•'  A  plain,  easy,  and  useful  introduction  to  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
in  English,  for  the  use  of  students  in  our  universities,  and  particu- 
hirly  in  the  university  of  Dublin."  (Monthly  Review  (N.  S.),  vol. 
XKxiv.  p.  151.)  The  author  has  pursued  an  intermediate  method 
between  ado|)tlng  all  the  Masoretic  notes  and  rejecting  them  alto- 
gether :  viz.  by  retaining  tiie  vowel  points  and  such  of  the  accents 
as  are  most  distinguishable  and  useful,  and  omitting  all  the  other 
accents  (the  number  of  which  is  considerable)  which  he  deems 
wholly  unnecessary  in  the  present  state  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

5.  A  Hebrew  Grammar  in  the  English  Language,  by  Joseph 
Samuel  C.  F.  Fret.  London,  1813,  8vo.  A  new  edition,  with 
corrections  and  additions,  by  George  Downes,  A.M.  London, 
1 823,  8vo. 

"The  directions  lor  the  formation  of  verbs,  through  all  their 
voices,  modes,  and  lenses,  are  minutely  given ;  and  this  part  of  the 
Grammar  manifests  the  author's  critical  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage which  he  professes  to  teach.^ — Though  we  would  not  recom- 
mend this  as  superseding  the  use  of  other  Grammars,  especially  to 
the  classical  scholar,  but  would  rather  advise  it  to  be  compared 
with  the  best  of  those  which  are  written  in  Latin,  yet  we  must 
remark  that  Mr.  Frey's  mode  of  teaching  the  Hebrew  is  very 
masterly ;  that  it  is  singularly  calculated  to  facilitate  the  student's 
intimate  knowledge  of  that  language ;  and  that  it  makes  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  process  adopted  by  the  Rabbis  in  their  education 
of  Jewish  youth.  The  Hebrew  Psalter,  or  Book  of  Psalms,  is  sub- 
joined to  this  Grammar,  which  considerably  augments  its  value." 
(Monthly  Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  Iviii.  p.  55.)  The  edition  superin- 
tended by  Mr.  Downes  contains  a  glossary  of  the  first  six  psalms, 
a  compendium  of  Chaldee  Grammar,  and  other  important  additions. 

6.  Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar.  In  two  parts.  By  J.  F. 
fiTLEs,  M.A.     London,  1814,  8vo. 

The  difficulties  which  opposed  his  own  progress  in  the  Hebrew 
language  originally  suggested  to  Mr.  Gyles  the  plan  of  the  present 
Grammar,  which  is  characterized  by  simplicity  of  manner,  and 
clearness  of  illustration.  His  second  part,  which  treats  on  the  struc- 
ture and  idioms  of  the  language,  contains  a  good  selection  of  rules 
and  examples,  principally  from  the  first  volume  of  Dathe's  edition 
of  Glassius's  Flulologia  Sacra,  one  of  the  most  elaborate  systems  of 
Hebrew  Grammar  perhaps  that  is  extant,  and  which  is  indispensa- 
bly necessary  to  tlie  biblical  student,  who  is  desirous  of  fully  in- 
vestigating the  language. 

7.  A  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  a  copious  Syntax  and  Praxis, 
By  Moses  Stuau  r.  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Andover.  Andover  (Massachusetts),  1821, 
8vo.  Second  edition,  1824,  8vo.  Third  edition,  1829.  Fourth 
edition,  1831.     Reprinted  at  Oxford,  1831,  Bvo. 

Professor  Stuart  has,  vviili  great  industry,  examined  the  copious 
Hebrew  Grammars  of  tlie  great  Orionial  scholars,  among  the  Ger- 
mans, and  has  chiefly  followed  the  latest  and  best,  viz.  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Gesenius  ;  whose  German  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  tongue 
is  on  the  continent  considered  as  the  completest  system  of  He- 
brew Grammar  extant.  In  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  work,  he 
does  not  profess  to  be  a  mere  translator  of  Gesenius,  whose  Gram- 
mar is  toe  large  for  common  use  ;  but  lie  has  adopted  the  general 
method  of  this  writer  as  his  model,  deviating,  however,  from  that 
eminent  Hebraist,  where  Professor  Stuart  conceives  that  he  has 
good  reason  for  differing  from  him  and  making  some  improvements 


upon  his  grammar.  (North  American  Review  (N.  S.y,  vol.  iv.  pp 
473 — 477.)  The  Oxford  edition,  vvliich  was  undert-aken  at  the  spe 
cial  recommendation  of  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Pusey,  Regius  Hebrew  Pro- 
fessor, is  a  reprint  of  Mr.  Stuart's  last  American  edition.  In  prepar  . 
ing  it  for  press,  Mr.  S.  rewrote  nearly  the  whole  work,  and  some 
parts  of  it  were  written  seven  or  eight  times  over.  It  has  been 
materially  compressed  ;  and  various  additions,  suggested  by  his  long 
experience  as  a  teacher  of  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature,  en- 
hance the  value  of  his  grammar. 

8.  A  Hebrew  Chrestomathy.  By  Moses  bruAUT.  Andover, 
1829,  8vo.     Third  Edition,  Oxford  (reprinted),  1834,  8vo. 

This  volume  consists,  1.  Of  a  Selection  of  verbs  and  nouns  of  the 
various  classes ;  2.  Of  Easy  Sentences  for  beginners ;  and  3.  Of 
large  select  portions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  in  prose  and  poetry. 
Copious  practical  note.*  ire  appended  to  the  several  parts,  with  cor- 
rect and  convenient  re.crences  to  the  grammar. 

9.  A  Course  of  Hebrew  Study.  By  Moses  Stuart.  Ando- 
ver, 1830,  2  vols.  8vo. 

10.  Observations  on  the  Idiom  of  the  Hebrew  Language  re- 
specting the  Powers  peculiar  to  the  different  Tenses  of  Verbs, 
and  the  Communication  of  Power  from  governing  Verbs  to  Sub- 
ordinates connected  with  them.  By  Philip  Gell,  M.A.  London, 
1821,  8vo. 

11.  An  Easy  Method  of  acquiring  Hebrew  with  the  points, 
according  to  the  Ancient  Practice.  By  an  experienced  Teacher. 
[Mr. BoiiuENSTEiN.]     London,  1822,  a  folio  sheet. 

"  This  '  easy  method'  is  comprised  in  a  very  neatly  and  distinctly 
printed  table,  including  three  lessons;  Ilie  first,  containing  the 
alphabet,  with  the  collateral  addition  of  tlie  Rabbinical,  German, 
and  Hebrew  characters;  the  second,  the  vowel  points  with  a  few 
useful  rules ;  the  third,  a  sort  of  Praxis  on  the  Letters  and  Points. 
A  useful  chart  is  thus  provided  for  constant  reference."  (Eclectic 
Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  xvii.  p.  463.) 

12.  Nugae  Hebraicae :  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Elementary 
Principles  of  the  Structure  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  By  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.     London,  1825,  4to. 

13.  A  Comprehensive  Hebrew  Grammar  :  wherein  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Language  are  simply  and  briefly  explained.  By 
George  Jones,  A.M.     Dublin,  1826, 8vo. 

This  Grammar  has  been  especially  composed  for  the  use  of  the 
students  at  the  University  of  Dublin.  It  has  been  the  author's  endea- 
vour to  imbody  in  clear  and  concise  rules  every  thing  essential  to 
the  radical  understanding  of  the  language.  "  In  this  design  Mr. 
Jones  has  certainly  succeeded;  his  work  contains  a  summary  of  all 
that  is  valuable  in  the  Thesaurus  Grammaticus  of  Buxtorf,  presented 
in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  meet  the  difficulties  generally  felt 
by  beginners.  The  last  chapter,  which  is  devoted  to  Syntax,  con 
tains  a  collection  of  useful  remarks  on  the  idioms  of  the  language  ; 
the  conversive  van  is  explained  on  the  principles  of  Mr.  Gell" 
[see  No.  10.  above] ;  and  the  work  concludes  with  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  theory  of  Hebrew  poetry,  as  laid  down  by  Bishops 
Lowth  and  Jebb "  On  the  whole,  we  cheerfully  re- 
commend this  work,  as  calculated  to  teach  the  principles  ol  the 
Hebrew  language."  (Christ.  Examiner,  or  Church  of  Ireland  Maga 
zine,  February,  1827.) 

14.  A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  comprised  in  a 
series  of  Lectures,  compiled  from  the  best  Authorities,  and  aug 
mented  with  much  original  matter,  drawn  principally  from  Ori 
ental  Sources ;  designed  for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universi- 
ties. By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  A.M.  [now  D.D.],  Professor  of 
Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  London,  1827.  Second 
edition,  corrected,  1831,  8vo. 

The  following  are  the  principal  circumstances  in  which  this 
grammar  is  stated  to  differ  from  every  preceding  work  of  the  same 
kind  ;  viz. — 1.  In  the  manner  in  which  the  system  of  vowel  points 
is  developed  ;  and  2.  In  the  mode  in  which  the  nouns  and  verbs  are 
exhibited,  so  as  to  avoid  that  perplexity  which  is  presented  to 
learners  in  many  Hebrew  grammars.  In  the  syntax,  the  character 
of  the  language  is  investigated  according  to  the  analogy  discovera- 
ble within  itself;  and  the  conclusions  to  which  the  author  arrives 
are  confirmed  by  appeals  to  the  Arabian  grammarians.  The  enal- 
lages  of  gender  and  number,  wliich  have  caused  so  much  perplexity 
to  students  in  the  grammars  that  have  been  formed  after  the  system 
of  the  celebrated  Buxtorf,  are  here  set  aside ;  and  principles  are 
laid  down,  by  which  it  is  shown  that,  according  to  the  genius  of 
the  Schemitic  dialects,  those  rules  are  groundless,  which  make  it 
necessary  to  call  in  these  anomalies  to  our  aid.  To  the  syntax  is 
appended  a  short  essay  on  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  accents,  sliowing 
in  w-hat  way  they  are"  to  be  understood  as  a  commentary  on  the 
bearing  of  liie  context.  The  whole  is  divided  into  twenty  lec- 
ttires. 

15.  An  Analysis  of  the  History  of  Joseph,  upon  the  Princi- 
ples of  Professor  Lee's  Hebrew  Grammar.  By  .\lfred  Olli- 
YANT,  M.A.     London,  1828.     Second  edition,  1833,  8vo. 

16.  Essentials  of  Hebrew  Gramnf'ar,  with  points,  arranged 
agreeably  to  the  plan  of  Gesenius,  for  the  use  of  Students.     By 
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the  Rev,  J.  Chock er,  M.A. 
8vo      Also  on  a  folio  sheet. 

17.  A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  with  Points  ;  to- 
gether with  a  short  Sketch  of  the  Chaldec  Grammar.  By  Selig 
Nkwman,  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  London,  1827, 
8vo. 

18.  The  Elements  of  Hebrew  Giammar,  with  a  Praxis  on  the 
Book  of  Jonah.  By  William  Thomas  Philm-i-s,  B.D.  Bri.stol 
iiid  London,  1830,  8vo. 

•This  is  a  very  well-printed  volume.  The  author  has  adopted 
m  this  work  tlin  plan  of  a  granunar  published  many  years  ago  by 
l)r.  n<inict.  Every  section  is  numbered,  and  a  praxis  u|)on  a  por- 
thiii  of  tlio  Bible  is  added,  from  wliidi  continual  references  are 
made  to  the  preceding  rules.  The  advantage  to  bo  derived  from 
tliis  mothml  is,  that  the  most  necessary  rules  are  the  most  frequently 
referred  to,  and  consequently  make  an  imiireasion  on  the  memory 
in  proportion  to  their  importance  ;  and  as  the  learner  is  notobligod, 
in  the  iirst  instance,  to  make  himself  master  of  all  the  rules,  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  limiting  their  number,  or  omitting  any  thing 
w  hicii  may  be  essential  to  his  future  progress.  The  lirst  pari  ol 
ibis  grammar  explains  the  elements ;  the  second,  the  etymology ; 
the  third  contains  the  syntax."  (Journal  of  Education,  July,  1833, 
p.  97.) 

19.  A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  in  two  parts:  L 
Orthography,  «fec. ;  IL  The  Etymology  and  Syntax.  By  Hy- 
niaii  HuKwtrz.     London,  1831,  8vo. 

20.  An  Ea.sy  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Language,  on  the 
Principles  of  Pestalozzi.  By  Parens  [.Mr. Synoe.]  Lon- 
don, 1831. 

This  Grammar  is  divided  into  three  parts,  containing  I.  A 
Teacher's  .\.ssistant  for  developing  the  elements  of  Hebrew,  with  a 
praxis  ;  II.  A  short  Hebrew  (Jrainmar,  wnh  and  without  points ; 
and,  III.  The  Hebrew  Roots,  arranged  in  twenty-four  tables.  "Mr. 
Svnge  does  not  intend,  in  this  excellent  elementary  work,  to  pro- 
vide for  every  jwssible  case,  and  thus  to  encmnber  the  outset  with 
what  ought  to  b<>long  to  a  more  advanced  stage.  He  oidy  provides 
for  grammatical  facts  of  frequent  occurrence,  leaving  it  to  more  ela- 
borate works  to  furnish  the  explanation  of  insidated  cases."  (Jour- 
nal of  Education,  July,  1833,  p.  100.) 

21.  A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  By  Edward 
HixcKs,  D.U.     Belfast,  1832, 8vo. 

This  Grammar  "  contains  less  learning  than  that  of  Stuart,  but 
seems  more  intelligible  for  a  beginner."  (Journal  of  Education, 
July,  1833,  p.  94.) 

22.  A  Practical  Introduction  to  Hebrew :  with  an  Appendix, 
containing  Observations  on  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Pro- 
nunciation of  the  Language.  By  S.  G.  Walkeii.  London, 
1833,  8vo. 

"  Mr.  Walker's  pamphlet  is  rather  a  strange  one.  The  preface 
contains  a  quantity  of  very  ill-judged  matter  about  Freemasonry. 
The  account  of  the  pronunciation  and  tiic  nouns  is  very  good  ;  but 
what  relates  to  tlie  verbs  is  so  meagre,  that  it  does  not  atford,  by 
any  means,  sufficient  direction  to  a  learner.  There  is  a  very 
fair  praxis  on  tlie  first  psalm."  (British  Magazine,  May,  1833, 
p.  586.) 

23.  A  Manual  Hebrew  Grammar  for  the  use  of  Beginners. 
By  J.  Seixas.     Andovcr  (Massachusetts),  1833,  Svo. 

This  Grammar  is  designed  so  exclusively  for  tlie  author's  pupils, 
or  for  such  persons  as  may  learn  Hebrew  from  them,  as  to  be  of  no 
use  to  any  student  out  of  the  American  Union.  The  author  ac- 
knowledges his  obligations  to  Profes.sor  Stuart's  admirable  Hebrew 
Grammar. 

24.  Hebrew  .-\ids :  being,  I.  A  Digest  of  the  Principles  of  the 
Hebrew  Grammar.  II.  Paradigms  of  Verbs.  In  two  Charts. 
London,  1833. 

These  charts  are  little  more  than  a  digest  from  Professor  Gesenius 
of  Halle,  Professor  Stuart  of  .Andover,  and  other  modern  and  an- 
cient grammarians  and  Hebrew  scholars. 


[n.J  Jn  the  iMtiii,  French,  and  German  Languages. 

1  Joannis  Buxtohffh  Thesaurus  Grammaticus  Lingux 
Sanctae  Hebrsoe.     Basilae,  161.5,  8vo. 

This  manual  is  chiefly  taken  from  tlie  Hebrew  Grammar  of  the 
Hebrew  Language  by  the  celebrated  rabbi  David  Kimchi,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  standard  of  Rjibbinical  Grammars. 

2.  Thomse  Bexset,  S.T.P.  Grammatica  Hcbnea  cum  uber- 
rima praxi  in  usum  tironum,  qui  linguam  Hebra;am  absque 
preceptoris  viva  voce  (idque  in  brevissimo  temporis  compcndio) 
'■discere  cupiunt     Londini,  1726,  Svo. 

3.  Alberti  Schcltexs,  Institutiones  ad  Fundamenta  Lingue 
Hebraeae.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1731.  4to. 


4.  Institutiones  ad  Fundamenta  Lingus  Hebraute,  edidit  JN'ich 
Guil.  SciiuoKOKR.  Editio  Tertia.  Groningae,  1810,  Svo.  Edi. 
nova.    Glasguffi,  1824,  Svo. 

5.  Grammatica  Linguae  Hebrseae ;  cum  notis,  et  variis  qua-stioni 
bus  philologicis,  in  (juibus  praecipue  disseritur  de  natura  et  indole 
Lingua)  HebraiaB.  Jacobo  Robertson",  A.M.  Lmg.  Orient.  Pro- 
fessorc  in  Academia  Edinburgena,  auctore.  Edinburgi,  1758, 
Svo. 

This  Hebrew  Grammar,  which  has  ahvays  been  held  in  th.t 
highest  estimation,  contums  the  most  useful  and  necessary  of  those 
principles  and  rudiments,  which  are  laid  down  in  I  lie  elaborai 
works  of  Professor  Schultens  and  Schroeder.     It  is  therefore  nior 
full  and  complete  than  either. 

6.  Grammatica  Hcbrnjo-Harmonica  cum  Arabica  et  Aramaa 
methodo  logico-mathematica,  etc.  ex  Altingio,  Buxtorfio,  Beve 
ridgio,  Buchero,  Cliappelovvio,  Dantzio,  Erpcnio,  Gerhordi, 
Hasajo,  Koolhasio,  Martini,  MichaeUs,  PfeifTero,  Schickardo, 
Schultens,  Simonis,  Vriemotio,  contracts  et  emendata;  Charta 
Lusoria,  analytice  dclineata,  et  directorio  elucidala.  Auctort- 
J.  G.  Kals.     Amstelajdami,  1758,  Svo. 

Mr.  John  William  Kals  was  for  many  years  scholar,  and  after- 
wards a.ssistiint  to  the  celebrated  professor  Albert  Schultens;  and 
for  some  time  t.iught  Hebrew  atOxlijrd.  His  work  consists  of  three 
parts.  1.  .\  Ilelirew  Grammar,  compiled  from  the  labours  of  pre 
ceding  writers  on  tliis  branch  of  sacred  philology ;  2.  A  Harmonii 
Grammar  of  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  Languages;  3.  An  Analysis  ol 
the  chief  prophecies  and  promises  concerning  the  Messiah. 

7.  Gottlob  Christiani  Storr  Observationes  ad  .'\nalogiam  el 
Syntaxin  Hebraicam  pertinentes.     Tubings,  1779,  12mo. 

A  very  acute  and  accurate  work :  though  defective  in  arrange- 
ment, it  contains  a  mass  of  important  observations  on  the  genius 
and  iiliom  of  the  sacred  language.  Much  as  it  has  been  resorted 
to  by  modern  Grammarians,  it  may  still  be  considered  as  a  valuable 
and  almost  indispensable  help  to  the  student  who  is  desiroui  of  l)€- 
coming  thoroughly  acfiuainted  with  the  Hebrew  language. 

8.  Christ.  Theo.  WALxnEni  Ellipses  Hebraiccc,  sive  dt  Voci- 
bus  qua)  in  Codice  Hebraico  per  Ellipsin  supprimuntur. .  .  . 
Denuo  edidit  et  Observationes  Novas  adjecit  Joh.  Christ.  Frid. 
Schulz.     Hala),  1782,  12mo. 

This  work  is  on  the  plan  of  Lambert  Bos's  well-known  and  justly 
esteemed  treatise  entitled  "  Ellipses  GKecce  :"  it  renders  to  the  stu- 
dent the  same  valuable  help  for  the  Hebrew  language  which  Bos 
has  afforded  to  students  of  the  Greek  language. 

9.  Janua  Hebrcea)  Lingua)  Veteris  Testamenti,  auctore  Chris- 
tiano  Reixeccio.  Ex  recensione  I.  F.  Rehkopf.  Lipsia?,  1788, 
Svo. 

10.  Grammatica  Linguae  HebraioE.  Auctore  Joanne  Jaux. 
Vienme,  1809,  Svo. 

The  manner  in  which  the  verbs  are  treated  is  said  not  to  be  so 
perspicuous  as  in  some  other  grammars ;  but  a  learned  friend  in- 
forms the  author  of  the  present  work,  that  every  other  part  is 
excellent;  the  syntax,  in  particular,  is  admirable;  and  upon  the 
whole  this  Grammar  of  Jahn  is  among  tiie  best  which  can  be  con- 
sulted by  those  who  have  made  some  progre.»s  in  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  language. 

11.  De  Radicum  Lingute  Hebraica)  Natura  nominali  Com- 
mentatio  Grammatica  ;  quam  Lcctionibus  suis  praemisit  J.  Th. 
PtiJsciiKE,  Phil.  D.  Theologia)  Prof.  Extr.     Lipsiae,  1817,  Svo. 

The  design  of  this  tract  is,  to  prove  that  many  of  the  words, 
hitherto  considered  in  the  dictionaries  as  radical  verbs,  are  in  fact 
only  words  derived  from  nouns;  and,  2.  That  even  verbs  to  which 
no  root  can  be  assigned,  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  nouns  than  as 
verbs.  (Melanges  de  Religion  et  de  Critique  Sacree,  publiees  a 
Nismes,  tom.  i.  Gazette  Litteraire,  p.  24.) 

12.  Elemens  de  la  Grammaire  Hebra  que,  par  J.  E.  Celle- 
niEH,  fils,  Pasteur  et  Professcur  de  Langues  Orientales,  Critique, 
et  Antiquite  Sacree,  a  r.\cadcmie  de  Geneve.  Suivis  des  Prin- 
cipes  de  la  Syntaxe  HebraVque,  traduits  librement  de  I'Allsmand 
de  Wilhelm  Gesenius.     Geneve,  1S20,  Svo. 

To  those  who  wish  to  study  Hebrew  wilk  |)oints,  through  ttie 
medium  of  the  French  language,  this  beautifully-printed  volume 
will  be  peculiarly  acceptable.  That  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the 
syntax  is  particularly  valuable,  as  it  presents  in  a  small  compass 
ine  results  of  the  researches  made  by  Professor  Gesenius  (.noticed 
in  page  86  No.  7.),  whose  prolixities  he  lia.s  abridged  while  he 
has  rendered  clear  what  was  left  obscure,  and  has  explaineu  wnai 
the  professor  had  slated  with  too  much  brevity- 

13.  Institutiones  Linguae  Hebnere.  concinnaia  per  Joannem 
Nep.  Alher,  S.  Scripturae  Vet.  Test,  et  Linguse  Hebraeae  Pro- 
fessorum.     Budae,  1826,  Svo. 

It  appears  from  the  author's  preface,  that  this  is  a  new  edition  of 
a  Hebrew  Grammar,  published  bv  him  in  ISCO.  It  is  composed 
entirely  after  the  system  of  tic  Masoriles^  At  the  end  there  is  a 
very  useful  grammatical  praxis  of  ninfiv-fiv  pages  upon  several 
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3hapters  taken  from  various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  whicli 
IS  armexed  a  concise  Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  Roots. 

14.  Narratio  de  Josepho  e  Sacro  Codice  desumpta.  Textum 
Hcbraicuin,  punctis  appositis  Masoreticis,  ad  Analysin  revocavit, 
notisque  phi-lologicis  instruxit  Stephanus  Rkay.  Oxonii,  e  Ty- 
pographeo  Clarendoniano,  1822,  8vo. 

15.  Lingua  Hebraicffi  Litcrae,  Accentus,  Pronomina,  Conju{;a- 
tiones,  Dcclinationes,  Nomina  numeralia,  et  Particulce.  Jena;, 
1822,  folio. 

16.  Jac.  Chr,  Lindueikv,  Chrestomathia  Hebraica  historici 
argumenti,  e  libris  Exodo,  Numeris,  et  Deuteronomio,  decerpta; 
praefatiuncula  de  accentibus  Hebraicis  et  de  nominibua  derivatis 
praemissa.     Havnia;,  1822,  8vo. 

17.  Nouvelle  Grammaire  Hebraique  Raisonnec  et  Comparee. 
Par  M.  Sarchi.     Paris,  1828,  8vo. 

This  grammar,  the  most  copious  which  is  extant  in  the  French 
language,  consists  of  six  chapters,  the  first  of  which  "  treats  of  pro- 
nunciation :  the  rules  of  this  part  of  the  grammar  are  given  with 
clearness  and  precision ;  and  the  author  has  omitted  nothing  that 
is  necessary,  nor  has  he  mentioned  any  thing  superfluous.  The 
second  chapter  is  very  large,  containing  one  hundred  and  ninety 
pages,  treating  of  lexicology  :  the  matter  contained  in  this  chapter 
is  developed  with  great  superiority  of  talent.  The  third  chapter 
treats  of  syntax,  and  contains  many  new  and  luminous  ideas,  which 
mark  a  consummate  Hebraist.  The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  pro- 
sody: in  this  chapter  the  author  has  banished  from  his  work  a 
lantastical  vocabulary  imagined  in  the  fifteenth  century,  which  no 
one  will  regret  but  the  lovers  of  routine,  fall  of  a  blind  respect  to 
superannuated  doctrines.  The  fifth  chapter  contain.?  rules  on 
orthography,  letters,  and  vowel-points,  &c.:  this  chapter  contains 
new  ideas  on  the  point  denominated  daguesch  (dagesh)  which  cor- 
responds in  general  with  the  teshdid  of  the  Arabs.  Thematology 
Ibrms  the  subject  of  the  sixth  chapter,  which  contains  some  excel- 
lent observations  on  servile  and  radical  letter.?.  The  volume  is 
terminated  by  an  appendix  on  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  Divinity, 
called  ineffable  by  the  Israelites,  which  they  dare  not  pronounce. 
This  dissertation  proves  the  great  erudition  of  the  author."  (Clas- 
sical Journal,  December,  1828,  p.  332.) 

18.  Compendium  Grammaticce  Hebraicse.  Oeniponti,  1829, 
8vo. 

19.  Principes  de  Grammaire  Ht^braique  et  Chaldaique.  Par 
J.  B.  Glaihe.     Paris,  1832,  8vo. 

This  grammar  is  divided  into  three  parts,  which  treat,  1.  Oji  the 
FJements  of  Hebrew  Writing;  2.  On  the  different  parts  of  speech, 
the  conjugation  of  verbs,  &c.  ,•  and,  3.  On  the  syntax  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  As  the  syntax  of  the  Chaldee  language  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Hebrew,  M.  Glaire  has  confined  his  observa- 
tions on  it  to  the  two  first  parts,  or  the  elements  and  grammar  of 
the  Chaldee  language.  As  this  Grammar  is  strictly  elementary,  the 
author  has  studiously  avoided  all  those  scientific  and  controverted 
questions,  which  belong  to  literary  criticism,  and  which  would  only 
perplex  beginners.  This  work  is  clearly  and  methodically  written  ; 
the  principles  are  perspicuouslv  and  concisely  stated,  and  in  an 
order  which  is  calculated  to  assist  the  memory.  At  the  end  of  this 
grammar  is  a  supplement,  in  which  M.  Glaire  has  explained  the 
principal  critical  signs  used  in  manuscripts  and  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.    (Journal  des  Savans,  Juin,  1832,  p.  379.) 

20.  Grammatica  Hebrcea:  auctore  Tacone  KoonuA.  Lugduni 
Batavoruin,  18.31,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  volume  treats  on  the  elements  and  simple  words  of  llie 
Hebrew  language.  The  syntax  is  copiously  discussed  in  tlie 
second  volume.  Those  observations,  which,  on  a  first  perusal  of 
this  grammar,  may  be  passed  over  by  the  student,  are  printed  in 
smaller  type. 

21.  Grammatik  der  Hebrairschen  Sprache  des  A.  T.  in  v5ll- 
slandiger  Kurzc,  neu  Iwarbcitet  von  Georg  HeinricU  August 
EwALii.     Leipzig,  1832,  8vo. 

This  is  an  abridgment,  or  ralher  a  condensation  (with  considera- 
Dle  improvements),  of  Professor  r.witld's  larger  Hebrew  grammar. 
"  An  ingenious  novelty  occurs  in  every  y)age.  In  scientific  ar- 
rangement and  ttic  explanation  of  anomalies,  he  is  perhaps  unri- 
valled. Many  facts,  which  are  faithfully  and  clearly  stated 
smgulatim  by  (Jesennis,  are  exhibited  by  Ewald  in  a  chain  of 
phdologieal  relations,  which  at  once  removes  the  appearance  of 
capriciousness  from  eacli,  and  helps  the  memory  to  retain  them 
all."  (Philadelphia  Biblical  Repertory  for  1832,  vol.  iv.  N  S 
p.  575.) 

22.  Josephi  Mi-LLi.u  Hebraicie  Lingua;  Elementa.  Wratis- 
lavite,  1833,  8vo. 

V  Many  important  observations  on  Hebrew  Grammar  will  he 
found  in  Glassius's  Philologia  Sacra,  noticed  in  p.  73.  supra:  from 
which,  as  well  as  from  other  sources.  Dr.  Gerard  has  digested 
ranch  valuable  information  in  his  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism 
pp.  40— 61  290—377. 


§  3.    HEBREW  GRAMMARS  without  POINTS. 

1.  Francisci  Masclef  Grammatica  Hebraica  a  punctis  aliisque 
inventis  Masorethicis  libera.  Accesserunt  tres  Grammaticae, 
Chaldaica,  Syriaca,  et  Samaritana  ejusdem  instituti.  Parisiis 
1731,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Of  all  the  writers  of  Hebrew  Grammar  without  points,  Masclef 
has  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation.  A  late  eminent  divine  and 
professor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  has  said  of  his  work,  "1 
know  none  more  to  be  recommended ;  as  it  gives  rules  for  the 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Samaritan,  as  well  as  for  what  is  commonly 
called  Hebrew."  (Dr.  Hey's  Norrisian  Lectures  in  Divinity,  vol.  i. 
p.  23.) — As  Masclef 's  work  is  now  extremely  scarce  and  dear.  Pro- 
fessor Hey  recommends, 

2.  Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar;  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
Dissertation  on  the  two  modes  of  ieading,  with  or  without 
points.  By  Charles  Wilson,  Profis.=o/  of  Hebrew  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Saint  Andrew's.  London,  1782.  Fourth  edition. 
1810,  8vo. 

See  an  analysis  of  this  work  in  the  Monthly  Review  (O.  S.). 
vol.  Ixviii.  pp.  422—427. 

3.  The  Hebrew  Guide,  or  an  Engliiih  Hebrew  Grammar 
without  points ;  to  which  is  added,  a  view  of  the  Chaldaic,  and, 
for  the  further  satisfaction  of  the  inquisitive,  a  brief  Introduction 
to  the  Knowledge  of  Hebrew  Punctuation.  By  Peter  Petit, 
M.A.     London,  1752,  4to. 

Though  this  Grammar  contains  nothing  very  extraordinary,  be- 
sides what  may  be  found  in  other  productions  of  the  same  nature, 
yet  it  may  be  of  considerable  and  peculiar  use  to  learners.  The 
author  follows  the  plan  of  Masclefs  Grammar,  above  noticed;  but 
has  reduced  his  work  into  a  narrower  compass,  and  has  added  a 
small  praxis,  consisting  of  short  sentences,  to  illustrate  the  use  of 
the  several  conjugations.  For  the  sake  of  the  more  inquisitive 
scholar,  who  has  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  without  points,  Mr.  Petit  has  subjoined  a  brief  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Knowledge  of  Hebrew  Punctuation;  which  he  does  not 
give  as  a  complete  system,  but  as  a  collection  of  as  many  substan- 
tials  of  the  doctrine,  as  are  generally  retained  even  by  those  who 
would  be  thought  adepts  in  that  part  of  learning.  (Monthly  Re- 
view (O.  S.),  vol.  vii.  p.  234.) 

4.  A  Methodical  Hebrew  Grammar  without  points:  adapted 
to  the  use  of  learners,  and  even  of  those  who  have  not  the  benefit 
of  a  master.  To  which  is  subjoined  the  Hebrew  Grammar  at 
one  view.     By  John  Parkhurst,  M.A.  8vo. 

This  is  admitted  by  all  competent  judges  to  be  the  shortest  and 
most  compendious  Hebrew  Grammar  extant  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  is  prefixed  to  the  learned  author's  Hebrew  and  English 
Lexicon,  which  is  noticed  in  p.  91.  infm. 

5.  A  New  and  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Language, 
upon  the  plan  of  Grammar  in  general,  designed  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  study  of  that  language,  by  facilitating  the  acquire- 
ment of  its  principles  upon  a  plan,  which  in  no  work  of  the 
kind  has  been  hitherto  adopted.  By  the  Rev,  James  William 
New^ton,  M.A.     London,  1806,  12mo, 

"  The  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  has  been  attended  with 
considerable  difficulties,  from  the  circumstance  of  lliero  being  no 
Grammar  of  that  language  constructed  upon  the  model  of  grammar 
in  general.  In  the  present  work  this  impediment  has  been  re- 
moved, and  tlie  learner  will  find  that,  in  acquiring  a  new  language, 
he  has  to  contend  with  none  of  those  embarrassments  that  proceed 
from  encountering  a  system  of  grammar  entirely  new  to  him  ;  which 
to  those  who  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  learning  the  grammar  of 
several  languages,  is  an  obstacle  which  is  not  frequently  to  be  sur- 
mounted  The  work  is  conducied  with  a  siiTi;rlic-ity  and  perspi- 
cuity which  afford  every  assistance  to  tliose  who  may  be  disposed 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  the  Hebrew  tongue." 
British  Critic  (0.  S.),  vol.  xxvii.  p.  441. 

6.  A  Hebrew  Priiner.  To  which  are  prefixed  the  opinions  of 
Melancthon,  Luther,  and  others,  on  the  Utility,  Necessity,  and 
Easiness  of  the  Study  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  Durham  and 
London,  1808,  12mo. 

7.  Hebrew  Elements :  or  a  Practical  Introduction  to  the  Read- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.     London,  1807,  Svo. 

Both  thoje  publications  are  by  ilie  lit.  Rev.  Dr.  Burgess,  the  pre 
sent  learned  Bishop  of  Salisbiny ;  and  together  with  his  engraveo 
copies  of  Hebrew  letters  and  words,  Ibrm  the  simplest  and  clearest 
introduction  to  the  re.iding  of  Hebrew  vnlhoul  points,  which  per- 
haps has  ever  been  publisheii. 

A  new  edition  ol'  tlie  two  preceding  articles,  neatly  printed  in  one 
volume,  12mo.  issued  from  llie  university  press,  Glasgow,  in  1823 

8.  Extracts  from  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament;  to  which 
are  prefixed  Sketches  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Grammar,  for  the 
Use  of  Students  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  [By  the  Rev. 
Dr.  BnuNTON.]     Edinburgh,  1814,  8vo. 


rtECT,  II.    §   \. 


HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE  LEXICONS. 
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9.  An  Easy  Introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage without  the  points.  By  James  P.  Wilson,  D.D.  1818, 
9vo 

This  Grammar  appeared  in  North  America  in  1818.  We  have 
not  boon  able  to  obiuiii  a  sightof  it,  or  to  ascertain  llio  plaee  wjjere 
it  was  printed. 

10.  An  Introduction  to  Hebrew  f/raniniar;  in  which  the  Ge- 
nius of  the  Language  is  explained  by  a  new  and  siinjtle  princi- 
ple of  Analysi.s,  applied  to  the  Improvements  of  the  latest  and 
most  imj)rovcd  Grammarians;  and  particularly  intended  to  re- 
duce the  Irregularities  of  the  inflected  jiarts  of  speech  to  the  com- 
mon analogy  of  the  Language,  and  to  explain  the  peculiarities 
of  the  construction  by  as.similating  it  to  the  Idiom  of  the  English. 
By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Nola.v,  LL.D.     London,  1821,  12ino. 

11.  A  Hebrew  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  without  points;  to- 
gether with  a  complete  List  of  such  Chaldee  Words  as  occur  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  a  brief  Sketch  of  Chaldee  Grammar.  By 
James  Andhkw,  LL.D.     London,  1823,  8vo. 

12.  Three  Tracts  on  the  Syntax  and  Pronunciation  of  the 
Hebrew  Tongne,  with  an  Appendix,  addressed  to  the  Hebrew 
Nation.     By  Granville  Siiaup.     London,  1804,  8v^ 

Many  very  important  rules  and  observations  are  comprised  in 
these  valuable  tracts;  of  which  a  copious  analysis  appeared  in  the 
(Christian  Ohserver  for  the  year  1804,  p.  41.'3. 

§  4.    UEBnEW  GiiAMMAiis  -urilh  ANn   without  rOIXTS. 

1.  A  Plain  and  Complete  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language, 
with  and  without  points.  By  Ansclm  Bavly,  LL.D.  London, 
1 V74,  8vo. 

2.  Principia  Hcbraica;  comprising  a  Grammatical  Analysis 
i)(  564  verses,  selected  from  the  Hebrew  Psalms,  in  which  are 
found  nearly  all  the  radical  words  in  common  use  occurring  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  conci.se  Hebrew 
Grammar,  adapted  to  the  Analysis,  and  so  arranged  as  to  illus- 
trate the  principles  of  the  language,  both  with  and  without  points. 
By  T[homas]  K[et worth],  and  Dfavid]  J[ones].  London, 
1817,  8vo. 

In  this  very  iissful  work,  the  Serviles  are  printed  in  hollow  cha- 
racters— the  root  and  radical  sense  are  pointed  out — those  rules  of 
grammar  are  referred  to,  which  account  tor  the  form  of  each  word — 
and  a  literal  version  in  English  is  interlined  with  tlie  Hebrew  text. 

"The  auliiors  liavc  unitedly  produced  an  introduction  to  ilic 
reading  of  iho  Hebrew  Bible,  of  distinguished  excellence  and  utili- 
ty. Nothing  so  complete  of  the  kind  was  ever  before  put  into  ihc 
hands  of  the  English  scholar,  who  is  hero  provided  with  a  guide  to 
Hebrew  reading  worthy  of  his  confidence.  In  awarding  the  high 
praise  to  which  the  authors  have  an  unquestionable  claim,  we  can- 
not omit  the  commendation  due  to  their  unassuming  manner  :  their 
learning  is  never  used  (or  the  purixise  of  display,  but  is  invariably 
employed  to  promote  the  solid  improvement  of  those  persons  who 
may  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  here  provided  for 
their  correct  instruction  in  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  They  have 
furnished  the  student  with  every  admissible  facility  for  his  initia- 
tion and  progress  in  the  Hebrew  language.  The  work  is  very  ju- 
diciously constructed  for  the  use  of  the  two  different  classes  ol  He- 
brew readers,  the  Punctisis  and  the  Anti-punetisis  ;  it  is,  however, 
particularly  adapted  for  the  latter."     (Eclectic  Review,  Nov.  1818.) 

3.  The  Analytical  Part  of  Principia  Hebraica.  By  Thomas 
Keyworth.     London,  1825,  8vo. 

This  publication  is  a  much  improved  impression  of  part  of  the 
preceding  work,  separate  from  the  grammar  which  originally  ac- 
companied it.  "  In  this  new  edition,  which  contains  a  compendium 
and  a  key,  the  entire  Hebrew  text,  of  which  the  Analysis  is  ex- 
planatory, is  printed  by  itself  without  remark,  and  is  distributed 
mto  lessons,  comprising  examples  of  noims  and  verbs,  the  usage  of 
servile  letters  and  points,  which  are  explained  in  the  corresponding 
portions  of  the  Analytical  Part.  These  sliort  les.sons  are  followed 
by  a  selectifMi  of  upwards  of  two  himdred  words:  intended  to  fa- 
miliarize the  learner  with  the  pronunciation  ami  forms  of  words ; 
and  the  remaining  part  of  the  compendium  includes  three  hundred 
verses  from  the  Psalms,  arranged  in  classes,  and  forming  a  series 
of  connected  subjects.  The  second  or  analytical  part  of  the  work 
is  a  complete  and  very  minute  explanation  of  the  words,  vowels, 
and  various  forms  and  modifications  cont.iined  in  the  compendium; 
the  whole  of  the  text  is  here  reprinted,  the  serviles  in  hollow  cha- 
racters, and  the  places  of  the  dropped  radicals  supplied  by  small 
letters,  accompanied  by  a  literal  interlineary  version.  The  whole 
work  may  be  used  with  any  grammar,  and  will  be  found  a  most 
valuable  a.ssistant  to  every  student  of  the  Hebrew  language,  who 
will  find  in  its  pages  the  means  of  satisfying  himself  in  respect  to 
almost  every  difficulty  which  may  occur  to  a  learner."  (Eclectic 
Review  fN.  S.),  vol.  xxv.  p.  439.) 

4.  Rudiments  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  with  and  without 
points.     By  James  Noble,  A.M.     Glasgow,  1832,  8 vo. 

For  an  anal}sis  of  this  Grammar  see  the  Journal  of  Education  for 
jly   1833,  pp  75—80. 


*  •*  So  great  a  number  of  Hebrew  Grammars  (considerably 
more  than  six  Inindred,  we  believe)  has  been  published  by  dis' 
tinguishcd  Hebraists,  at  different  times,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  de- 
termine which  is  preferably  to  be  adopted.  An  experienced  tutor 
will  be  the  best  guide,  in  this  case,  to  the  Hebrew  student.  In 
the  preceding  phges,  therefore,  those  only  have  been  specified 
which  have  some  pretensions  to  notice  for  their  utility  and  sim- 
plicity of  method. 

(,    5.    CHALDEE    grammars. 

1.  A  short  Chaldee  Grammar,  without  points,  designed  for  the 
use  of  those  who  already  understand  Hebrew.  [By  the  Rev.  J 
Parkhuhst,  M..\.] 

This  is  subjoined  to  Mr.  P.'s  Grammar,  which  is  prefixed  to  his 
Hebrew  Lexicon.  .\  C^jmpendium  of  Chaldee  Grammar  is  given 
in  the  second  volinne  of  Masdef's  Cjrammatica  Itebraica. 

2.  J.  D.  MiciiAKLis  Grammatica  Chaldaica.  Gottingse,  1771, 
8vo. 

3.  An  Introduction  to  Chaldee  Grammar  ;  in  which  the  Ge- 
nius of  the  language  is  explained  rjy  a  new  and  simple  Principle 
of  Analysis.  By  the  Kev.  Fn^derick  Nola.s.  London,  1821, 12mo. 

4.  Elements  of  the  Chaldee  Language  ;  intended  as  a  Supple- 
ment to  the  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  as  a  General  Introduction 
to  the  Aramtean  Dialects.  15y  the  Rev.  W.  Haiihis,  LL.D.  Lon- 
don, 1822,  8vo. 

5.  De  Chaldaismi  Biblici  Origine  et  Auctoritatc  Crilica  Com- 
mentatio.     Scripsit  Ludovicus  HincELies.     Lipsiae,  1830,  4to. 

6.  A  Manual  of  the  Chaldee  Language;  containing  a  Chaldee 
Grammar,  chiefly  from  the  German  of  Professor  G.  B.  Winer;  a 
Chrestomathy,  consisting  of  .selections  from  the  Targums,  and 
including  the  whole  of  the  Biblical  Chaldee,  with  Notes  ;  and  a 
Vocabulary,  adapted  to  the  Chrestomathy.  With  an  Appendix 
on  the  Rabbinical  character  and  style.  By  Elias  Higgs,  M.A. 
Boston  [Massachusetts],  1832,  8vo. 

This  beautifully  printed  volume  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  by 
the  student  of  Chaldee  literature.  The  plan  and  execution  of  the 
work  throughout  has  received  the  high  commendation  of  Professoi 
Stuart,  of  Andover,  who  further  says: — "The  Grammar  is  brieC 
but  quite  copious  enough  ibr  the  student  who  is  well  versed  in 
Hebrew.  In  the  text,  notes,  and  lexicon  of  the  Chrestomathy,  will 
be  found  all  that  is  needful  in  an  introduction  to  the  Chaldee  Lan- 
guage."   (Pref.  p.  V.) 


SECTION  n. 

HEBREW    AND  CHALDEE    LEXICONS. 
§    1.     HEBREW     LEXICONS    -with    POINTS. 

1.  Joannis  Buxtorffii  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum 
BasilesB,  1634,  1645,  1675,  1720,  or  1735,  Svo.  Glasgute,  1824, 
8vo. 

2.  Joannis  Buxtorffii  Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  Talmudicum  et 
Rabbinicum.     BasilesB,  1C39,  folio. 

3.  Petri  Gcarini  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldseo-Biblicum 
Parisiis,  1746,  2  vols.  4to. 

4.  Christiani  Stock ii  Clavis  Linguae  Sanct®  Vcteris  Testa- 
menti.     Jena;,  1739,  1743,  1753  (best  edit.),  Svo. 

5.  Lexicon  et  Commentarius  Serinonis  Hebraici  et  Chaldaici, 
post  J.  Cocceium  et  J.  H.  Malum,  longe  quam  antehac  correc- 
tius  et  emendatius  edidit  Joh.  Ch.  Fried.  Schclz.  Lipsiae,  1777, 
2  vols.  Svo. 

Cocccius's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Dictionary  was  very  highly 
esteemed  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  century.  M.  Schulz,  in 
preparing  his  edition  for  the  jiress,  omitted  all  the  superfluous 
Dutch  and  German  words;  and,  in  determining  the  signification 
of  each  Hebrew  word,  previously  consulted  the  equivalent  term 
in  the  Arabic  and  other  Oriental  languages.  He  also  restored  to 
their  true  places  several  scattered  roots,  together  with  their  deri- 
vatives. The  work  is  neatly  and  correctly  printed  ;  and  may  fre- 
quently be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price. 

6.  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldseo-Biilicum,  ordine  alpha- 
betico  tam  primigenia  quam  dcrivata  Veteris  Testamenti  Hebraica 
et  Chaldaica,  et  Latinas  eorumdem  Interpretationes  ex  Johannis 
Buxtorfii  aliorumque  eruditissimorum  Virorum  operibus  excerp- 
tas,  exhibeiis.  Digessit.  nndtisque  auxit  atque  illustravit  Jose- 
phus  MoxTvLni,  RomK  in  Collegio  C.crmanico  Controver.siarum 
Fidei  et  HcbracK  Lingua-  Professor.     Rom«,  1789.  i  »omis,  Sro 
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'''.  Johannis  Simoitis  Lexicon  Manuale  Hebraicum  et  Chaldai- 
»niin  oru.ne  etymologico  digestum  •  post  J.  Gothofr.  Eichhornii 
cur.is  dcnuo  recensuit.  emcndavit,  auxit  Dt.  Geo.  Ben.  Winek. 
Gditio  quurta.     Lipsije,  1826,  8vo. 

Dr.  Winer  has  so  greatly  altered,  corrected,  and  improved  this 
Lexicon  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  new  work,  rather  tlian  a  new 
o'^ition  of  Simonis's  Hebrew  Lexicon. 

8.  The  Smaller  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon  of  Professor 
Simonis,  translated  and  improved  from  his  second  edition  (pub- 
lished at  Halle  in  1766).  By  Charles  Seageii,  M.A.  London, 
1832,  12mo. 

9.  Philipp.  Ulric.  Mosek  Lexicon  Manuale  Hebraicum  et 
Chaldaicum,  in  quo  omnium  Textus  Sacri  Vet.  Test.  Vocabu- 
lorum  Hebraicorum  ct  Chaldaicorum  significatio  explicatur,  cum 
Indice  Latino  copiosissimo.  Praefatus  est  D.  Gottlob  Christian 
Stoti.     Ulmae,  1795,  8vo. 

10.  Joannis  Dindorfii  Novum  Lexicon  Lingua;  Hebraico- 
(yhaldaicae.     Lipsia;,  1802,  2  vols.  8vo. 

1 1 .  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum  Manuale,  in  Codicem 
sacrum  Vcteris  Testaraenti,  cura  Everardi  Scheidii  et  Joannis 
Groexkwoed.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1805-10,  2  vols.  8vo. 

12.  A  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  English  Dictionary;    containing, 

1.  All  the  Hebrew  at>d  Chaldee  words  used  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, including  the  proper  names,  arranged  under  one  alphabet, 
with  the  derivatives  referred  to  their  proper  roots,  and  the  signi- 
fication in  Latin  and  English,  according  to  the  best  authorities. 

2.  The  principal  words  in  the  Latin  and  English  languages, 
with  those  which  correspond  to  them  in  Hebrew.  By  Joseph 
Samuel  C.  F.  Fret.     London,  1816,  2  vols.  8vo. 

A  book  of  more  promise  than  performance,  and  now  entirely 
superseded  by  the  valuable  Lexicons  of  Gesenius,  which  are  noticed 
below. 

13.  E.  F.  C.  RosEJTMULLERi  Vocabularium  Veteris  Testa- 
menti  Hebraeo-Chaldaicum.  Halae  (Librariii  Orphanotrophei), 
1822,  8vo. 

14.  A  Hebrew  Lexicon  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament; 
including  the  Geographical  Names  and  Chaldaic  Words  in 
Daniel,  fizra,  &c.  By  D.  Wilhelm  Gesenius,  Doctor  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Halle.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Christopher  Leo,  Teacher  of  Hebrew  and  Ger- 
man in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  late  Professor  of 
German  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst.  Cambridge, 
at  the  University  Press,  1825-28.     In  two  vols,  royal  4to.  1 

This  very  beautifully  printed  work  is  a  valuable  translation  of 
the  first  edition  of  Professor  Gesenius's  Hebrew  and  German  Lexi-  ] 
con  which  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1810-12,  in  two  thick  octavo 
volumes,  alphabetically  arranged.  "  The  intrinsic  value  of  a  criti- 
cal lexicon  consists  chiefly  in  the  viewsof  lexicography  held  by  the 
author.  The  leading  trait  of  Gesenius,  in  this  respect,  is  judgment. 
He  makes  a  sober  and  temperate  use  of  the  various  means  for  de- 
termining the  signification  of  a  Hetwew  word.  His  reasoning  from 
grammatical  analogy,  from  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
from  the  context,  from  the  kindred  dialects,  and  from  the  ancient 
versions,  spontaneously  commends  itself  to  the  understanding.  It 
is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  he  has  rejected  all  mystical  derivations. 
He  .has  also  avoided  the  error,  nearly  as  dangerous,  into  which  some 
modern  lexicographers  have  run,  in  tlieir  extravagant  use  of  Arabic 
derivations,  in  disregard  of  the  fact,  that  the  Hebrew  is  a  distinct 
dialect,  and  as  such  has  its  peculiarities.  But  although  Gesenius 
has  restricted  himself  in  this  particular;  yet  his  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  oriental  languages,  especially  of  their  constructions  and 
inflections,  sheds  a  constant  and  powerful  light  on  Hebrew  criticism. 
Much,  too,  depends  on  the  arrangement  of  the  various  significations. 
Here  Gesenius  has  been  very  successful  in  seizing  hold  of  the  pri- 
mary physical  acceptation  of  a  word.  This  he  has  placed  first; 
and  the  other  significations  in  the  order  in  which  they  might  he 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  primary.  Each  signification  and 
each  construction  is  supported  by  pertinent  citations;  which,  when 
attended  with  any  peculiar  difficulty,  are  written  out  and  accom- 
panied with  a  literal  translation."  The  different  shades  of  mean- 
ing, it  is  tridy  observed  in  the  preface,  can  never  be  set  in  a  clearer 
light  than  by  citing  the  passage  which  presents  the  word  in  its  most 
distinguished  situation,  with  relation  to  other  words.  "  Such  a  view 
of  the  different  meanings  of  a  word  is  the  best  commentary  on  all 
the  passages  cited.  Where  the  different  significations  of  a  root  ap- 
pear to  have  no  logical  connection,  they  are  distinguished  by  Roman 
numerals ;  in  other  cases  only  by  Arabic  numerals.  Gesenius  has 
introduced  into  his  lexicon  many  things  which  other  lexicographers 
either  wholly  or  partially  omit;  as  (1.)  A  full  account  of  the  con- 
struction of  verbs  with  different  prepositions  and  particles.  This 
is  the  more  necessary,  as  the  Hebrews  have  no  composite  verbs, 
but  vary  the  signification  of  the  verb  by  means  of  the  preposition 
bllowing,  as  in  other  languages  by  the  preposition  in  composition. 
2.)  A  full  explanation  of  phrases  and  idioms, — a  very  important 
part  of  a  good  lexicon.  (3.)  A  notice  of  poetical  words  and  inflec- 
tions, with  the  corresponding  prosaic  expression.    (4.)  A  notice  of 


the  peculiarities  of  the  more  modem  Hebrew,  in  distinction  from 
the  more  ancient.  (5.)  An  account  of  those  words  which  are  defec- 
tive in  some  of  their  forms,  which  are  therefore  borrowed  from 
some  other  word,  like  the  anomalous  verbs  in  Greek.  Gesenius 
first  attended  to  this  class  of  words  in  the  Hebrew."  In  preparing 
his  translation  for  the  press.  Professor  Leo  has  not  confined  himself 
to  merely  rendering  the  Hebrew  and  German  into  the  English  lan- 

fuage,  but  has  made  various  improvements,  which  render  this 
/cxicon  preferable  to  every  other.  First,  he  has  retained  the  origi- 
nal  preface  of  Gesenius,  in  which  reasons  are  a.ssigned  for  retaining 
an  old  expression,  or  adopting  a  new  one.  I  jrther,  in  order  to 
afford  beginners  an  opportunity  of  becoming  more  readily  acquainted 
with  the  various  forms  of  the  conjugations  of  the  verbs,  he  has 
added  to  each  root  of  them  the  number  of  conjugations  in  which  it 
occurs  in  the  Bible.  He  has  also  verified  all  the  citations  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  with  Van  der  llooghl's  edition,  and  has  thus 
tacitly  corrected  many  errors  which  liad  escaped  the  critical  eye 
of  Gesenius.  In  this  respect  the  translation  has  an  advantage  over 
the  original.  Lastly,  Mr.  Leo,  having  compared  Gesenius's  Ger- 
man abridgment  of  his  kxicon  with  h's  own  translation,  and  dis- 
covered several  additions  and  ir.;prov.omen'.s,  he  has  interwoven 
them  in  his  work ;  and  has  subjoined  an  appendix,  containing 
an  alphabet  of  such  anomalous  words  as  present  more  than  ordinary 
difficulty  to  students. 

15.  GuilielmiGESENii  Thesaurus  Philologico-CriticusLingus 
HebrsBse  et  Chaldseas  Veteris  Testamenti.  Editio  altera  secundum 
radices  digesta,  priore  Germanica  longe  auctior  et  emendatior. 
Pars  1.     Lipsiae,  1827,  4to. ;  also  on  large  paper  in  folio. 

Professor  Gesenius,  after  making  preparations,  for  .several  years, 
for  a  full  and  complete  Thesaurus  of  the  Hebrew  language,  in  He- 
brew and  Latin,  pnnted  the  first  portion  of  it  so  long  since  as  the 
year  1827;  but  proceeded  no  further  with  this  work.  But  in  the 
mean  time  he  has  brought  out  two  manual  editions  in  German  and 
Hebrew,  which  are  the  basis  of  Mr.  Gibhs's  Hebrew  and  English 
Lexicon,  noticed  in  the  next  paragraph.  The  following  are  the 
leading  characteristics  of  this  Thesaurus  : — (1.)  Being  intended  for 
scholars,  and  not  for  beginners,  the  work  is  arranged  in  etymologi- 
cal order,  while  the  INIanuals  are  in  alphabetical  order.  (2.)  All  the 
proper  names  are  included  and  illustrated.  (3.)  In  quoting  a  pas- 
sage in  which  a  word  is  found,  in  general  all  such  passages  are 
given,  unless  where  the  number  is  gueat,  and  the  citation  of  them 
would  be  unimportant.  (4.)  V/lien  the  author  differs  from  the  re- 
ceived opinions  or  sometimes  from  himself,  the  reasons  are  given  at 
length,  in  order  to  avoid  the  charge  of  rashness.  (5  )  In  the  citation 
of  authorities,  reference  is  more  frequently  had  to  the  older  inter- 
preters, and  every  where,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  ultimate 
sources.  (Andover  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  i.  p.  188.)  The  portion 
already  published  comprises  the  first  three  letters  of  the  alphabet ; 
the  work  is  to  be  completed  in  tlirce  more  parts  or  numbers.  There 
are  copies  on  thick  folio  paper,  the  typographical  execution  of 
which  is  truly  beautiful. 

16.  A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  Old  Testament, 
including  the  Biblical  Chaldee,  from  the  German  Works  of  Prof. 
W.  Gesenius.  By  Josiah  W.  Gibbs,  A.M.  Andover  (North 
America),  1824,  royal  8vo.  London,  1827,  8vo.  Second  edi- 
tion, 1832,  8vo. 

This  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  new  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon. 
Its  basis  is  the  German  abridgment  or  smaller  Lexicon  of  Prof. 
Gesenius,  which  was  published  at  Leipsic,  in  1815,  in  8vo. ;  but 
Mr.  Gibbs  has  throughout  consulted  the  Thesaurus  or  larger  Lexi- 
con, and  has  also  made  some  corrections  from  Gesenius's  later  phi- 
lological works,  especially  his  (German)  Commentary  on  the  Pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah,  which  was  published  in  1820-21.  Still  further 
to  improve  his  Lexicon,  Mr.  Gibbs  has  not  only  corrected  many 
errors  and  oversights  which  had  crept  into  the  original  works  of 
Gesenius,  but  has  also  commodiously  broken  the  articles  into  para- 
graphs ;  making  each  signification  of  a  word  to  commence  a  new 
paragrapii ;  and  he  has,  in  addition,  mentioned  under  each  noun, 
which  is  found  inflected  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  declension  to 
which  it  belongs,  as  given  in  Prof  Stuart's  Hebrew  Grammar, 
which  is  noticed  in  p.  86. 

The  first  London  reprint  was  edited  by  the  Rev.  Lancelot 
Sharpe,  M.A.,  who  omitted  the  references  to  Prof.  Stuart's  Gram- 
mar, in  order  to  render  it  more  generally  useful.  Further,  to 
insure  greater  correctness,  the  Hebrew  words  were  printed  from 
the  second  edition  of  Gesenius's  "  Neues  Hebraisches  Handvvorler- 
buch,"  which  appeared  at  Leipsic,  in  1825.  The  second  London 
edition  was  superintended  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson.  Both  re 
prints  are  very  neatly  executed. 

17.  Lexicon  Manuale  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum  in  Veterii 
Testamenti  libros.  Latine  elaboravit,  multisque  modis  retracta- 
vit  et  auxit  Guil.  GESENirs.     LipsisE,  1833,  8vo. 

The  third  edition  of  Gesenius's  Hebrew  and  German  Lexicon  is 
the  basis  of  this  work,  which  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  im 
proved.  It  is  formed  upon  the  plan  of  the  Thesaurus  described  m 
No.  15.  supra. 

18.  A  Manual  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  including  the 
Biblical  Chaldee,  abridged  with  the  latest  Improvements  from 
the  Works  of  Professor  W.  Gesenius,  and  designed  particularly 
for  the  Use  of  Students.     By  Josiah  W.  Gibbs,  A.M      Ando 
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ver  [Massachusetts],  1828,  8vo.  Second  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  New  Haven,  1832,  8vo.  Reprinted  at  London,  1833, 
8vo. 

This  manual  Lcjcicon  is  intended  to  embrace,  in  a  condensed 
form,  all  the  results  of"  the  preceding  larger  Hebrew  and  English 
Lexicon.  It  is  speci^illy  designed  lor  the  use  of  studenu  in  the 
higher  schools  and  colleges,  »  d  for  all  in  the  first  stages  of  their 
study.  All  supposititious  me.  nings,  resting  only  on  inlcrcnce  and 
analogy,  are  excluded,  as  well  as  the  quoting  and  coinmeniing  on 
|)a8sages  of  the  Bible.  Phrases  and  idioms  are  imroduced  only 
sparingly  ;  and  the  more  dillicult  and  anomalous  forms  are  omitted. 
Professor  (jibhs  has  announced  his  intention  of  supplying  this  last 
defect  by  an  alphabetical  vocabulary  of  didicult  and  anomalous 
forms,  accompanied  with  a  full  analysis.  The  second  edition  was 
very  carefully  roviju'd  and  corrected  throughout,  and  the  defini- 
tions of  many  words  wore  improved.  This  Manual  is  quite  suffi- 
cient for  ail  coiiiiiiou  purposes  of  the  Hebrew  studcut.  The  study 
of  the  Ilobrew  language  is  much  facilitated  by  this  work.  "  iio 
cheap  and  manageable  a  Lexicon  will  be  reckoned  a  great  acqui- 
sition by  all  students,  and  espacially  by  those  who  have  used  Gese- 
uius's  or  Stuart's  grammar,  as  it  contains  references  to  them  in  the 
declension  of  nomis."  (British  Magazine,  May,  1833,  p.  586.)  The 
London  reprint  is  very  neatly  executed. 

19.  Lexicon  Hebrffio-Chaldaicum,  in  quo  ornncs  voces  Hc- 
brsea;  et  Chalda?a3  Linguse,  quse  in  Veteris  Testamcnti  libris 
occurrunt,  exhibentur,  adjectis  ubique  genuinis  significationibus 
Lalinis.  Accurante  Chr.  Reineccio.  Iterum  editum,  emenda- 
tum,  auctuni  per  J.  Fr.  Reiikopf,  dcnuo  cdidit,  erncndavit,  auxit, 
atque  in  ordincm  redegit  alphabeticum,  A.  Ph.  L.  Saueiiwein, 
Hannovera^  1828,  8vo. 

20.  Lexicon  Manuale  Hebraico-Latinum  et  Chaldaeo-Biblicnin: 
auctore  J.  E.  Sfauleu.     Landishuti,  1831,  8vo. 

21.  Lexicon  Manuale  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum  :  auctore 
J.  B.  GLAinE.     Pari.s,  1831,  8vo, 

22.  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum  in  Libros  Veteris 
Testamcnti,  ordine  etymologico  compositum.  Edidit  Ernestus 
Fridericus  Leopoi-i).     Lipsise,  1832,  12mo. 

This  manual  Lexicon  is  compiled  expressly  for  the  use  of  schools, 
and  those  who  are  commencing  their  studies  in  Hebrew  literature. 
It  is  concise,  yet  comprehensive:  it  is  very  neatly  printed,  and  is 
the  cheapest  Hebrew  Lexicon  which  has  issued  from  the  press. 

23.  Thesauri  Linguae  Hebraicie,  e  Mischna  augendi,  Parti- 
cula  I.  II.  III.  Auctore  Ant.  Theod.  Hartmanx.  Rostochii, 
1825-26,  4to. 

*J*  Those  who  are  commencing  their  Hebrew  studies  with  the 
book  of  Genesis,  will  find  Leusden's  Claris  Hclraica  Veteris  Testa- 
menli  (Utrecht,  1683,  4to.).  and  Robertson's  Clavis  Penlaleuchi 
(Edinburgh,  1770,  Norvici,  1824,  8vo.),  to  be  very  useful  manuals, 
as  Byihner's  Li/ra  Prophetica,  noticed  in  page  9,  of  this  Appendix, 
and  Messrs.  Key  worth  and  Jones's  Principia  Hebraica  (noticed  in 
p.  89.),  are  to  those  who  begin  with  the  book  of  Psalms.  Of  J.  H. 
Meisnf.r's  Nora  Veteris  Testamenti  Clavis,  only  two  volumes  have 
appeared  (Lipsiaj,  1809,  8vo.) :  it  is  executed  on  the  plan  of  Leus- 
den's or  Robertson's  works,  but  does  not  go  through  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Its  value  is  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  the  significations 
of  Hebrew  words  from  the  Septuagint  version ;  the  difierences  of 
which  from  the  Hebrew  are  often  examined  and  accounted  for 
with  much  critical  acumen. 


§  2.  Red  HEW  Lexicon  without  Points. 

An  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  without  Points ;  in  which 
the  Hebrew  and  Chaldce  Words  of  the  Old  Testament  are  ex- 
plained in  their  leading  and  derived  Senses;  the  Derivative 
Words  arc  ranged  under  their  respective  Primitives,  and  the 
Meanings  assigned  to  each,  authorized  by  References  to  Pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  and  frequently  illustrated  and  confirmed  by 
Citations  from  various  Authors.  By  John  PAnKiicnsT,  M..\. 
London,  1792,  4to.     Other  editions  in  royal  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  (the  value  of  which  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  repeated  impressions  it  has  undergone)  appeared  in 
1762 ;  the  second  in  1778 ;  and  the  third  in  1793 ;  all  in  quarto. 
The  third  is  reputed  to  be  the  best  edition,  as  being  the  last  which 
was  corrected  by  the  learned  author  himself,  who  closed  a  long  life 
of  study  and  of  piety  in  1797.  But  the  later  genuine  London  edi- 
tions, in  royal  8vo.,  being  printed  under  the  critical  eye  of  Mr. 
Parkhurst's  accomplished  daughter,  are  more  easy  of  purchase,  and 
iustly  claim  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  student.  The  Hebrew 
and  Chahlee  Grammars  above  noticed  are  prefixed  to  this  Lexi- 
con 
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GRAMMARS    AND    LEXICONS    FOR   THE    GREEK    TESTABIENT,    ANE 
FOR    THE    SEI^LAGINT    VERSION. 

§    1.  GRAMMAIIS    A.>D    OTHER    TREATISES    ON    THE    LANGUAGE  0» 
THE    KEW    TESTAMENT. 

A  Plain  and  Easy  Greek  Grammar,  adapted  to  the  use  of 
Learners,  and  of  those  who  understand  no  other  Language  than 
English.     By  John  Parkiicrst,  M.A.     4to.  and  8vo. 

This  Grammar  is  prefixed  to  the  learned  author's  Greek  and 
English  Lexicon  ;  which  is  noticed  in  p.   93.  infra. 

2.  Dc  Vera  Natura  atque  Indole  Orationis  Grxca;  Novi  Tes- 
tamenti. Auctore  Henrico  Planck.  Gottinga;,  1810.  [Also 
in  the  first  volume  of  Rosenmiiller's  Commentationcs  Theolo- 
gicffi.] 

"  The  little  tract  of  Professor  Planck  first  opened  the  way  fully  to 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  style  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; and  unfolded  those  philological  principles  of  which  the 
works  of  VVahl  and  Winer  were  intended  to  exhibit  the  practical 
application.  Though  of  small  dimensions,  it  is  full  of  large  views: 
and  has  exerted  a  wider  influence  in  the  critical  world  than  all  the 
ponderous  tomes  produced  during  the  centuries  of  the  Attic  Con- 
troversy" respecting  the  style  of  the  New  Testament.  (North  Ame- 
rican Review,  for  July,  1826,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  106.)  Two  English 
translations  of  this  treatise  have  appeared  ;  one,  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Andover  Biblical  Repository,  the  other,  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet. 

3.  Grammatik  des  Neutestamentlichen  Sprachidioms,  als  sic- 
here  Grundlage  dcr  Neutestamentlichen  Exege.se,  bcarbeitet  von 
Dr.  Georg.  Benedict  Winer.     Drittc  Auflage.     Leipzig,  1830. 

The  first  edition  of  this  most  valuable  Grammar  ap|x;ared  at  Leip 
sic  in  1822,  and  w.is  translated  into  English  at  Andover  (M.issa- 
chusetts)  in  1825.  [See  the  next  article.]  In  1826  the  author  pub 
lished  a  second  edition,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  second  vo 
lume  of  excursus  on  some  of  the  more  important  topics  of  the  work. 
In  1830  the  present  (or  third)  edition  was  published,  in  which  the 
former  volumes  are  united,  and  the  subjects  are  reduced  to  their 
proper  order.  Upon  the  elementary  materials  collected  by  Planck, 
and  augmented  by  his  owTi  long-continued  researches.  Dr.  Winer 
has  erected  a  grammatical  system  of  the  later  Greek  as  exhibited 
in  the  New  Testament,  including  the  deviations  as  to  form  and 
flexions  of  words,  but  having  regard  chiefly  to  the  syntax,  or  at 
least  to  the  use  of  words  in  connection,  as  well  as  to  the  structure  of 
sentences.  "In  this,''  third  edition,  "  the  author  has  also  given  the 
further  results  of  his  continued  studies;  and  especially  those  flow- 
ing from  an  attentive  and  systematic  perusal  of  all  the  later  Greek 
writers.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  labours  of  Planck  and 
Winer  have  produced  an  entire  revolution  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  have  placed  the  charac- 
ter of  it  in  a  light  so  strong  and  definite,  that  its  general  features  can 
be  no  longer  mistaken  or  perverted."  (Andover  Biblical  Reposi- 
tory, vol.  1.  p.  640.) 

4.  A  Greek  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  translated  from 
the  German  of  George  Benedict  Winer,  Professor  of  Theology 
at  Erlangen.  By  Moses  Stuart,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature 
in  the  Theol.  Seminary,  Andover,  and  Edward  Robinson,  Assis- 
tant Instructor  in  the  same  Department.  Andover,  1825.  Large 
8vo. 

This  is  a  translation  of  the  first  edition  of  the  preceding  work 
The  Anglo-American  translators  have  greatly  increased  the  value 
of  this  Grammar  by  verifying  all  the  retisrences  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  by  the  addition  of  numerous  learned  notes,  which  are 
designated  by  the  initials  of  their  respective  names. 

5.  Grammatica  Lingua;  Gr£BC«  qua  N.  T.  Scriptores  usi  sunt, 
composita  a  Joanne  Carolo  Guilclmo  Alt.  HaUs  Saxonum, 
1829,  8vo. 

A  valuable  grammar  of  the  Greek  Language  of  the  New  Testa 
ment.  The  author  professes  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  labours 
of  Winer,  so  far  as  they  had  been  published. 

6.  De  Modorum  Usu  in  Novo  Testamento :  Qusestionis  Gram- 
matica; Pars  prima,  Indicalivi  Usum  explicans.  Scripsit  Carolus 
Henricus  Adelbert  Lipsics.     Lipsia;,  1827,  8vo. 

7.  Remarks  on  the  Uses  of  the  Definitive  Article  in  the  Greek 
Text  of  the  New  Testament :  containing  many  new  Proofs  of 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  from  Passages  which  are  wrongly  trans 
lated  in  the  common  English  Version.  By  Granville  Sharp 
Second  edition.     Durham  and  London,  1803,  12mo. 

8.  Six  Letters  to  Granville  Sharp,  Esq.  respecting  his  Re 
marks  on  the  Uses  of  the  Definitive  Article  in  the  Greek  Text  of 
the  New  Testament.  By  Christopher  Wordsworth  [now  D.D.] 
London,  1802,  8vo. 
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y.  Tlic  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article  applied  to  the  Criticism 
and  Illustration  of  the  New  Testament.  By  T.  F.  Middlktox, 
D.D.  [late  Bishop  of  Calcutta.]  London,  1808.  Second  Edi- 
tion, Cambridge  and  London,  1828.  Third  Edition,  London, 
1833,  8vo. 

The  value  ot  B;ihop  Middleton's  treatise  has  been  too  long  and 
too  well  known,  to  require  any  addit.'onal  lestimony  to  its  merits  in 
this  place.  The  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour's  supreme 
divinity  cavilled  at,  but  could  not  fairly  refute,  the  convincing  phi- 
lological proofs  accumulated  by  Bp.  M.  The  second  impression 
was  very  carefully  edited  by  the  Rev.  James  Scholefield,  A.M. 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  the 
third  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose,  B.D.,  who  added  many  valu- 
able remarks  and  illustrations.  An  Abstract  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Greek  Article,  chiefly  derived  from  Bishop  Middleton's  treatise,  is 
prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Valpy's  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  with  English  notes,  printed  in  1831. 

10.  Joannis  vax  VoonsT  Animadversiones  de  Usii  Verborum 
cum  Praeposilionibus  compositorum.  Pars  I.  Lugduni  Batavo- 
rum,  1818.     Pars  IL  1822,  8vo. 

It  IS  an  important  philological  question,  whether  the  prepositions, 
which  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  prefixed  to 
the  verbs  employed  by  them,  are  useless  (as  Prof  Fischer  asserted), 
or  are  designed  to  determine,  strengthen,  or  restrain  the  sense  of  a 
word,  and  whether  in  consequence  they  ought  to  be  taken  specially 
into  consideration.  M.  van  Voorst  establishes  this  last  opinion; 
and  in  the  second  part  of  his  disquisition  he  has  happily  illustrated 
the  force  and  meaning  of  several  words  occurring  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. (Melanges  de  Religion,  torn.  vi.  pp.  242,  243.  Nismes, 
1822.) 

11.  Christian!  Abrahami  Wahl  Commentatio  de  ParticulEe  E< 
et  Praepositionis  E/c  apud  N.  T.  Scriptores  Usu  et  Potestate. 
Lipsise,  1827,  8vo. 

12.  Joh.  Aug.  Henr.  Tittmanni  de  Synonymis  in  Novo  Tes- 
tamento  Liber  Primus.  Adjecta  sunt  alia  ejusdem  argumenti, 
Lipsiffi,  1829. — Ejusdem,  Liber  secundus.  Post  mortem  auctoris 
edidit,  alia  opuscula  exegetici  argumenti  adjecit,  Guilielmus  Be- 
cher,  A.M.  Lipsise,  1832,  8vo. 

12*.  Remarks  on  the  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament  by 
John  Henry  Tittmann,  D.D.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Craig,  M.A.     Edinburgh,  1833-34,  2  vols,  small  8vo. 

The  object  of  Dr.  Tittmann  was,  to  investigate  the  comparative 
force  of  those  words  in  the  New  Testament,  which  appear  to  be 
synonymous,  that  is,  which  range  under  a  common  genus,  as  hav- 
mg  one  generic  idea  in  common  ;  but  each  of  which  have,  in  addi- 
tion, a  specific  difference  of  meaning.  Of  these  he  has  given  an 
extensive  list,  which  will  be  of  great  service  to  future  lexicogra- 
phers of  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  present  work  consists  of  en- 
larged observations  upon  some  of  these  synonyms.  They  exhibit 
the  result  of  deep  erudition.  The  work  is  well  translated,  and  is 
enriched  with  some  valuable  notes  by  the  author  of  the  transla- 
tion which  forms  part  of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet. 


§    2.    GLOSSAniES  AND  lEXICONS  TO  THE  GREEK.  TESTAMENT. 

Numerous  Lexicons  to  the  Greek  Testament  have  been  pub- 
lished at  different  times,  a  list  of  which  is  given  by  Schleusner, 
at  the  end  of  the  preface  to  his  Lexicon  ;  and  the  defects  of  which 
aee  considered  by  J.  F.  Fischer  in  his  "  Prolusiones  de  vitiis 
Lexicorum  Novi  Testamenti,  Lipsiaj,  1791,"  8vo.  The  causes 
why  the  lexicography  of  the  New  Testament,  until  of  late  years, 
has  not  been  studied  in  proportion  to  its  importance,  togetlier 
with  a  statement  of  the  requisites  of  a  good  Lexicon,  are  speci- 
fied by  J.  Brjchnir  in  his  "Idea  Lexicographise  Novi  Testa- 
menti. Hauniae,  1833,"  8vo.  The  following  are  those  most 
deserving  of  attention  ; — 

1.  Glossarium  Graecum  in  Sacros  Novi  Foederis  Libros,  ex 
MSS.  primus  edidit,  notisque  inlustravit  Joannes  Alberti. 
Ludg.  Bat.  1735,  8vo. 

2.  Glossce  Sacrae  Kestchii,  Graece.  JEx  universe  illius  Opere 
in  Usum  Interpretationis  Libr.  Sacr.  excerpsit,  emendavit,  notis- 
que illustravit  Jo.  Chr.  Gottlieb  Ernesti.  Accesserunt  Glossae 
Graecffi  in  Psalmos,  ex  Catalogo  Manuscriptorum  Bibliothecae 
Taurinensis  denuo  editae.     Lipsiae,  178-5,  8vo. 

3.  Suin.E  et  Phavorini  Glossa;  Sacrae  Graece,  cum  spicilegio 
Gloss.  SS.  Hesychii  et  Etymologici  Magni :  congessit,  emenda- 
vit, etnotis  illustravit,  J.  C.  G.  Ernesti.     Lipsiae,  1786,  8vo. 

Schleusner  has  extracted  the  most  valuable  matter  from  these 
works,  and  inserted  it  in  his  well-known  and  excellent  Greek  Lex- 
icon to  the  New  Testament. 

4.  Criiica  Sacra :  containing  Observations  on  all  the  Radices 
■»f  the  Hebrew  Words  of  the  Old,  and  the  Greek  of  the  New  Tes- 


tament.    By  Edward  Leigh,  Esq.     London    1662,  folio,  with 
Supplement. 

This  work  was  first  published  in  1639  and  1646,  in  4to.  The 
folio  impression  of  1662  is  the  best  English  edition.  The  Critica 
Sacra  was  translated  into  Latin  and  printed  at  Amsterdam,  with 
additional  observations  by  John  Heeser,  1696,  in  folio.  Mr.  Leigh 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  lime,  and  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Archbishop  Usher.  His  work  is  a  very  valuable  help 
to  the  understanding  of  the  original  languages  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings; and  as  it  may  frequently  be  obtained  at  a  low  price,  it  may 
be  substituted  for  either  of  the  following  works,  which  a  student 
may  not  perhaps  be  able  lo  purchase.  The  Critica  Sacra  not  only- 
gives  the  literal  sense  of  every  word  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, but  enriches  almost  every  definition  with  jihilological  and 
theological  notes,  drawn  from  the  publications  of  the  best  gramma- 
rians and  critics  then  extant.  To  this  work  most  succeeding  lexi- 
cographers on  the  Old  and  New  Testament  have  been  greatly  in- 
debted. 

5.  Joannis  Knoilii  Vocabularium  Biblicum  Novi  Testamenti, 
ita  secundum  seriem  capitum  atque  versuum  adornatum,  ut  in 
lectione  sacrorum  Novi  Testamenti  GrsBci  Lib ro rum  usum  prte- 
bere  possit  extemporalem.  Editio  nova,  auctior  et  ciuendatior, 
additis  subinde  praeter  Analysin  Grammaticum  Vocumque  The- 
mata  Locorum  difficiliorum  explicationibus.     Lipsim,  1777,  8vo. 

6.  Novum  Lexicon  Grffico-Latinum  in  Novum  Testamentum 
congessit  et  variis  observationibus  philologicis  illustravit  Johannes 
Friedericus  Schleusner.  Lipsia;,  1819.  4  parts  in  2  vols.  Svo. 
Glasguse,  1824.     4to.  and  also  in  2  vols.  Svo. 

This  is  the  fourth  and  best  edition  of  an  invaluable  work  ;  the 
first  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1791 ;  the  second  in  1801 ;  and  the  third 
in  1808.  An  elegant  reprint  of  this  Lexicon  was  executed  at  the 
University  press,  Edinburgh,  in  1814,  in  two  vols.  8vo. :  the  German 
quotations  introduced  by  Schleusner  are  in  this  edition  translated 
into  English  by  the  editors,  Messrs.  Smith,  Strauchon,  and  Dicken- 
son. Another  reprint  of  this  Lexicon  issued  from  the  Glasgow- 
press  in  1817,  also  in  two  volumes,  Svo.  The  fourth  Leipsic  edi 
tion  contains  many  additional  words,  and  rew  observations,  which 
are  interspersed  through  the  work.  The  Preface  contains  a  severe 
philippic  against  the  tv,o  reprints  just  noticed.  The  Glasgow  edi- 
tions of  1824  are  elegantly  printed  both  in  one  volume,  4to.  and  ir 
two  vols.  8vo.i 

7.  Lexicon  Grasco-Latinum  in  Novum  Testamentum.  Con 
gessit  Joh.  Frieder.  Schleusner ;  in  compendium  redegit  Joanne;" 
Caret,  LL.D,     London,  1826,  Svo. 

"The  main  principle  of  this  volume  is  that  it  contains  all  Sehleus 
ner's  Lexicographical  interpretations,  together  with  his  Scripture 
references,  and  this  without  abridgment;  while  nothing  is  sacri 
ficed  but  what,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  may  be  advantageously 

dispensed  with Dr.  Carey's  name  is  a  guarantee  for  correct 

impressions."      (Eclectic  Reviev\',  vol.  xxvi.  N.  S.  p.  180.)     This 
manual  Lexicon  is  very  neatly  printed. 

8.  Christiani  Schoetgenii  Novum  licxicon  Gragco-Latinuni 
in  Novum  Testamentum  :  post  J.  T.  Krebsium  reccnsuit,  et  variis 
observationibus,  philologicis  et  criticis,  locupletavit  G.  L.  Spohn. 
Lipsiffi,  1790,  Svo.i 

The  first  edition  of  Schoetgenius's  Lexicon  v.as  published  at 
Leipsic,  in  1746:  Kreb's  corrected  and  enlarged  edition  appeared 
also  at  Leipsic,  in  1765,  both  in  Svo-  Previously  to  the  appearance 
of  Schleusner's  work,  Spohn's  third  edition  was  justly  considered 
as  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  for 
which  it  may  be  substituted  by  those  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
Schleusner's  volumes. 

9.  A  Greek  and  English  Manual  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testa 
ment,  with  Examples  of  all  the  irregular  and  more  difficult  In 
flections.  ByJ.  H.Bass,  London,  1820  ;  second  edition,  1829, 
18mo. 

This  little  volume  is  confessedly  a  manual  Lexicon  for  young 
students  of  the  Greek  Testament.  Its  author  has  carefully  abridged 
the  more  diffuse  explanations  of  other  Lexicons  ;  but  it  is  noticed 
here  principally  because  it  contains  neaAy  ffty  articles  commonly 
omitted  in  other  Lexicons  of  the  New  Testament,  and  which  are 
supplied  from  ihe  fourth  edition  of  Schleusner  above  noticed.  The 
second  edition  is  much  enlarged,  and  so  materially  improved,  that 
it  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  new  work.    The  definitions  have 

»  Indispensable  as  the  Lexicons  of  Schleusner  and  Spohn  are  to  biblical 
students,  the  author  cannot  omit  the  following  salutary  advic&iof  Bishop 
Jebb  : — "  I  would,"  he  says,  "  earnestly  exhort  those  biblical  students  vvlio 
may  happen  to  use  (as  laith  proper  caution,  all  advanced  students  will  find 
It  their  advantage  to  use)  the  Lexicons  of  Spohn  and  Schleusner  for^lhe 
New  Testament,  and  those  of  Schleusner  and  Bretschneider  for  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  Apocrypha,  to  be  particularly  on  their  guard  against  alleged 
identity  of  meaning,  in  words  whose  ordinary  signification  is  ;my  thing  bu! 
synonymous.  In  such  cases  let  the  cited  passages  be  carefully  examined: 
and  I  venture  to  affirm  that,  instead  of  synonymous,  there  will  almost  uni- 
versally be  found  an  important  variation  of  meaning  between  the  related 
members  :  coiiimonlva  progress  in  the  sense,  but  always  such  a  variation, 
as  will  quite  supersede  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  an  unvsual,  much  less 
an  unprecedented,  ac;eptationof  the  terms  employed."  5sp-  Jebb's  Sacred 
Literature,  p.  51. 
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been  ainplifie<: ;  references  are  made  to  passages  in  which  words 
are  used  in  peculiar  acceptations ;  and  examples  are  quoted  of 
unusual  conibiriatiofis  of  language.  While  every  thin^  has  been 
rPtaiiK.'d  wliich  adapted  this  Lexicon  to  the  waiiis  ol  the  mere 
learner,  llie  author  lias  aimed  to  accomniodute  it  also  (as  far  as  its 
limits  would  permit)  to  the  use  of  those  whose  perusal  of  the  sacred 
volume  in  more  critical  and  discriminating. 

10.  A  New  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  in  which  the  quantity  of  all  the  doubtful  Vowels  is  care- 
fully marked,  and  Genealogical  Tables  connected  with  the  Sa- 
cred History  are  annexed.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Laing,  LL.D. 
liondon,  1821,  8vo. 

"  It  is  a  conveiiieiil  work  for  all  wlio  wish  to  read  the  Ne\v  Tes- 
tament in  the  Ori.ninul,  without  making  any  further  progress  in  the 
language."     (British  Review,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  409,  410.) 

1 1.  Clavis  Philologica  Novi  Tcstarnenti,  auctorc  Christophoro 
Abrahaino  Waul.  Lipsia;,  1822,  2  toniis,  Svo.  EJitic  sccunda, 
auctior  ct  cmendatior.     Lipsia;,  1829,  2  toinis,  Svo. 

This  truly  valuable  Greek  and  Latin  Le.\ieoii  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  expressly  dcsigneil  for  those  wlio  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
Schlcustier's  Lexicon.  It  is  founded  osi  the  philological  principles 
first  developed  by  Professor  Planck,  in  his  elaborate  dissertation 
«  Jh:  Vera  Naliiru  alqiie  Indole  Oralionis  Grtrxtr  Xovi  Tcstamrnti," 
noticed  ill  page  91.  mpra.  "It  was  the  object  of  the  author  to 
bring  into  a  moderate  compas.s  the  results  of  the  latest  and  most 
exteniled  investigations  into  both  the  philology  and  inleri)retati()n 
of  the  sacred  volume;  so  that  they  might  be  made  universally  ac- 
cessible, and  be  adapted  to  the  daily  convenience,  and  habitual 
use,  of  every  student.  The  work  was  intended  to  embrEce  simply 
the  11  suits,  without  the  yjrocts.scs,  of  investigation  ;  with  references 
to  authorities  sufficient  to  verify  those  results,  should  the  student 
wi.sh  to  prosecute  his  inquiries  liirlher.  That  such  is  the  plan  best 
suited  to  the  purpose  which  the  author  had  in  view,  there  can  be 
little  doubt;  nor  can  we  hesitate  to  say  that  he  has  successfully 
accomplished  that  purpose.  Tlie  oi)ject  of  a  lexicon  is  not  a  cow- 
mentary — not  the  exhibition  of  a  system  of  theology:  it  is  designed 
simply  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  student,  by  which  he 
is  to  aid  himself  in  ascertaining  the  sense  of  a  writer,  and  making 
out  |)ractically,  if  not  formally,  a  commentary  for  himself.  To  do 
thus  fully  he  must  of  course  go  back  to  the  same  sources  of  informa- 
tion from  which  the  lexicon  itself  was  drawn.  In  a  work  of  this 
kind,  moreover,  a  great  deal  of  the  merit  must  necessarily  depend 
on  the  power  which  the  writer  may  possess  of  condensing  his 
thoughts,  and  expressing  them  in  terms  at  once  concise  and  pcr- 
spicuou.s.  In  this  respect  we  think  that  a  high  rank  must  be  as- 
signed lo  Wahl ;  and  that  he  is  far  removed  both  from  the  dilRisc- 
nesK  of  Parkliurst,  and  from  that  prolixity  and  unnecessary  copious- 
ness lor  wliich  Schleusncr  is  distinguished."  (North  American 
Review  for  July,  1826,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  lOG,  107.)  In  the  first  volume 
of  the  Andover  Biblical  Repository  (pp.  554 — .%8.)  there  is  an  elabo- 
rate comparative  criticism,  by  Professor  Tholuck,  of  H.ille,  on  the 
respective  merits  of  Wahl's  Lexicon  and  of  that  liy  Dr.  Bretschnei- 
der,  -No.  14.  itifra. 

12.  Clavis  Novi  Testamenti  Philologica  usibus  Scholarum  et 
Juvcnum  Thcologitc  studiosorum  accommodata.  Auctcre  Chris- 
tophoro Ahrahamo  Waul.     Editio  minor,     Lipsia;,  1831,  4to. 

This  abridgment  of  Dr.  Wahl's  second  edition  of  his  larger  Lexi- 
con fills  343  closely  printed  pages  in  large  4lo.  Professor  Tholuck, 
of  llalle,  states  that  it  "is  very  well  done,  although,  viewed  in  the 
light  ol'  a  truly  Christian  theology,  it  leaves  much  lo  be  dc-sired. 
The  Spirit  of  God  moves  not  upon  the  waters."  (Andover  Biblical 
Repository  for  1832,  vol.  ii.  ji.  208.) 

13.  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  from 
the  Clavis  Philologica  of  Christ.  Abraham  Waul.  By  Edward 
RoiiiNSO.v,  A.M.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Sa- 
cred Literature,  Theol.  Scin.  Andover.  Andover  [Massachusetts], 
1825,  royal  Svo. 

Though  modestly  announced  ns  a  translation  from  Wahl's  Clavis, 
this  beautifully  and  correctly  jirinted  work  is,  in  fact,  a  new  Lexi- 
con to  the  New  Testament,  comp<ised  with  great  care  and  accuracy. 
The  texl-s  cited  by  Wahl  have  all  been  verified  and  corrected ;  and 
not  a  few  of  the  references  to  classic  authors  have  been  corrected, 
where  Mr.  Robinson  could  have  access  lo  the  editions  consulted  by 
Wahl.  Many  of  the  definitions  have  been  framed  de.  novo  from  the 
New  Testament,  rather  than  from  the  very  general  Latin  defini- 
tions either  of  Wahl  or  Schlensner;  and  where  any  important  re- 
mark or  illustration  could  be  derived  from  Schleusner  or  from  other 
sources,  Mr.  R.  has  carefully  introduced  it.  But,  besides  the  labour 
of  a  genofal  revision,  he  has  introduced  various  improvements, 
which  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  his  Lexicon.  Wahl  had  par- 
iallfi  given  the  various  constructions  of  verbs  and  adjectives  with 
heir  cases:  Mr.  Robiason  has  done  this  in  every  instance  through- 
out :  he  has  further  endeavoured  lo  make  each  article,  as  far  as  was 
{>ossible,  include  a  reference  to  every  passage  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment where  the  word  is  found :  the  result  is,  that  his  Lexicon  is, 
to  a  ver\'  considt/able  e?:tent,  a  concordance  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. The  last  improvement  which  deserves  to  be  noticed  relates 
to  the  mode  of  printing.  In  the  original  Clavis  of  Wahl,  the  arti- 
cles are  printed  in  a  solid  form,  without  any  divisions  whatever, 
and  on  an  inferior  paper,  which  renders  the  book  by  no  means  [ 


pleasant  to  read.  Mr.  Robinson  has  caused  them  to  be  printed  in 
double  columns,  and  has  broken  them  into  convenient  paragraphs 
The  student  who  can  afford  to  purchase  this  Lexicon,  in  addition 
lo  Mr.  Parkhursi's  valuable  work  (which  contains  a  greater  num- 
ber, at  length,  of  illustrations  from  classic  authors  as  well  as  from 
modern  writers),  will  |)0S8es8  a  rich  treasure  of  sacred  philology. 

14.  Lexicon  Manuale  Graeco-Latinum  in  Libros  Novi  Testa- 
menti, auctorc  Carolo  Gottlieb  Buktscuxkidkk.  Lipsise,  1824 
Editio  secunda,  auctior  et  emendatior,  LipsiiE,  1829,  2  tomia 
8vo.' 


This  manual  Lexicon  exhibits  a  less  strict  adherence  to  the  philo- 
logical principles  developed  by  Planck  and  Wahl,  above  noticed 
The  illustrations  arc  drawn  more  frequently  from  the  .SeptuaginI 
and  the  apocryphal  books,  and  also  from  the  apocryphal  gospels 
published  by  Fabricius,  with  which  ho  is  intimately  acquainted  . 
and  it  is  this  circumstance  which  imparia  the  chief  value  to  Dr 
Brctschncider's  work. 

15.  A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament: 
in  which  the  Words  and  Phrases  occurring  in  those  Sacred 
Books  arc  distinctly  explained,  and  the  meanings  a-ssigned  to 
each,  authorized  by  References  to  Passages  of  Scripture,  and  fre- 
quently illustrated  and  confirmed  by  Citations  from  the  Old  Tcs- 
tan.eiit  and  from  the  Greek  Writers.  To  this  Work  is  prefixed 
a  plain  and  ca.sy  Greek  Grammar,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Learn- 
ers, and  tho-sc  who  understand  no  other  Language  than  English. 
By  John  Paiikiiliist,  M.A.  A  new  Edition,  comprising  the 
more  valuable  Parts  of  the  Works  of  some  later  Writers.  By 
Hugh  James  Rose,  B.D.     London,  1829,  royal  Svo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  well-known  and  admirable  Ixiiicon  to 
the  Greek  Testament  appeared  in  1709,  the  seci>nd  in  1794,  both  in 
quarto;  the  third  in  royal  octavo,  with  the  learned  author's  last 
corrections,  and  with  large  additions,  in  1798.  These  have  been 
retained  in  the  numerous  impressions  which  have  subsequently 
appeared.  In  the  course  of  the  thirty  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  ])ublication  of  Mr.  Parkhurst's  third  and  last  edition, 
sacred  philology  has  received  great  accessions  ;  and,  a  new  edition 
being  required,  the  proprietors  of  this  work  confided  it  to  the  Rev. 
llugli  James  Rose,  B.D.,  who  has  conferred  a  high  obligation  on 
biblical  students  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  revised  and 
edited  tlie  work.     The  following  is  the  plan  adopted  by  him  : — 

1.  As  Mr.  Parkhurst  was  at  least  a  great  admirer  of  ilie  peculiar 
cosmological  opinions  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  had  introduced  many 
etymologies  which  were  in  tlie  highest  degree  (hnciful  and  uncer- 
tain, these  etymologies,  and  the  pliilosophical  opinions  of  the 
Ilulchinsonian  school,  have  been  omitted. 

2.  Valuable  as  Mr.  Parkhurst's  work  confessedly  was,  it  was 
defective  in  accurate  discrimination  between  the  various  senses 
of  the  same  word.  Great  inconvenience  had  also  arisen  from  the 
paucity  of  instances  given  under  each  head,  and  the  looseness  of 
the  references  to  profane  authors.  These  defects  had  altogether 
banished  Mr.  P.'s  Lexicon  from  the  shelves  of  the  critical  reader, 
who  had  supplied  its  place  by  the  labours  of  recent  German  lexi- 
cographers, especially  those  of  Schleusner,  Breischneider,  and 
Waiil.  Mr.  Rose  has  supplied  both  these  defects,  partly  fi-om  his 
own  researches,  but  principally  from  the  valuable  works  of  the 
scholars  iust  named. 

3.  Various  important  additions  have  been  made  lo  Mr.  Park- 
burst's  comprehensive  Greek  Grammar  to  the  New  Testament 
from  ihe  general  Greek  Grammars  of  the  Professors  Buttman  and 
Matthia?. 

4.  For  the  convenience  of  those  students  who  are  attending  to  the 
style  of  the  New  Testament,  he  has  distinguished,  by  a  convenient 
mark,  those  words  which  do  not  occur  in  the  Septuagint  version 
of  the  Old  :  and  he  has  added  in  such  cases  examples  from  the 
ajwcryphal  writings  where  such  instances  are  found. 

Mr.  Rose's  additions  to  the  present  edition  are  enclosed  within 
square  brackels  [  ] ;  and,  by  enlarging  the  pages  (which  exceed  the 
number  in  the  former  editions  by  more  than  two  hundred),  by 
omitting  altogether  the  most  fanciful  etymologies  of  Parkhurst,  at 
well  as  by  throwing  much  less  imjiortant  matter  into  notes,  and 
entirely  rewriting  many  articles,  Mr.  Piose  has  added  at  least  one 
third  of  new  matter  to  this  work ;  which,  in  its  present  greatly 
improved  state,  is  indispensably  necessary  lo  every  one  who  i 
desirous  of  acquiring  a  critical  and  correct  knowledge  of  the  Ne 
Testament. 

16.  A  Greek-English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  trans* 
latcd  from  the  Greek-Latin  Lexicon  of  John  Dawson,  A.B.,  and 
considerably  enlarged  :  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Outline  of  Greek 
Grammar,  for  the  Use  of  Biblical  Students  who  have  not  re- 
ceived a  Clas.sical  Education.  By  W.  C.  Tatlob,  A..M.  Lon- 
don, 1831,  Svo. 

§  3.  Lkxicon's  to  the  Septlagint  Veusiox. 

1.  Jo.  Christiani  Bikl  Nevus  Thesaurus  Philologicus ;  siTe 
Lexicon  in  LXX.  et  alios  Interprctes  et  Scriptores  Apocrypho* 
Veteris  Testamenti.  Ex  Autoris  MScto  edidit  ac  prsfatus  est 
E.  H  Mutzcnbechei.     Hagse  Comitum,  1779-80,  3  tomis.  «▼« 

>  See  tbr  no'e  in  p.  92 
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Lexici  in  Interpretes  Grsecos  V.  T.  maxime  Scriptores 
Apocryphos  Spicilegium  I.  et  II.  Post  Bielium  congessit  et 
edidit  Jo.  Fried.  Schleusnkh.     Lipsiae,  1784-86. 

Lexici  in  Interpretes  Grsecos  V.  T.  maxime  Scriptores 
Apocryphos  Spicilegia.  Post  Bielium  et  Schleusncrum  con- 
gessit et  edidit  C.  G.  Brktsciinkidku.     Lipsiaj,  1805,  8vo. 

2.  Novus  Thesaurus  Philologico-Criticus,  sive  Lexicon  in 
LXX.  et  reUquos  Interpretes  Graecos,  ac  Scriptores  Apocryphos 
Veteris  Testamenti ;  post  Bielium  et  alios  viros  doctos  congessit 
et  edidit  Johannes  FriedericusScHLEUSNEH.  Lipsiae,  1820,1821; 
in  5  parts  or  vols.  8vo.  Glasguse  et  Londini,  1822.  In  three 
thick  volumes,  8vo. 

On  the  basis  of  Bid's  Lexicon  and  Iiis  conlinuators,  Schleusner 
has  produced  a  Lexicon  for  the  Septuagint  Greek  version,  which, 
for  philological  research,  is  surpassed  only  by  his  Lexicon  lor  the 
New  Testament. 

The  edition  which  in  1822  issued  from  the  University  Press  at 
Glasgow,  reflects  great  credit  on  the  printers,  Messrs.  A.  and  J.  M. 
Duncan,  as  well  as  on  the  publisher  (Mr.  R.  Priestley),  at  whose 
expense  it  was  undertaken:  it  is  very  beautifully  executed.  In 
this  edition,  many  typographical  errors,  particularly  in  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  quotations,  have  been  corrected  ;  and  the  references 
to  the  chapters  and  verses,  which  in  the  foreign  edition  are  said 
to  be  very  inaccurate,  have  been  carefully  amended.  Professor 
Schleusner's  German  explanations  of  particular  words  uniformly 
have  English  translaiions  attached  to  them ;  and  to  the  third 
volume  there  is  appended  an  index  of  all  the  Hebrew  words  occur- 
ring in  the  work,  together  with  a  collation  of  verses  and  chapters, 
as  set  out  respectively  in  the  editions  of  the  Greek  Septuagint 
superintended  by  Wechel  and  Bos.  The  former  of  these  will  in  a 
great  measure  supply  the  want  of  a  Hebrew  Lexicon.  This  Ap- 
pendix, which  fdls  nearly  three  hundred  pages,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Leipsic  edition. 

3.  E.  G.  A.  BocKEL  NovjB  Clavis  in  Grsecos  Interpretes  Vete- 
ris Testamenti,  Scriptoresque  Apocryphos,  ita  adornatse  ut  etiam 
Lexici  in  Novi  Fosderis  Libros  usum  prjebere  possit,  atque  Edi- 
tionis  IiXX.  Interpretum  Hexaplaris,  Specimina,  4to.  Lipsise, 
1820. 

This  work  was  never  completed.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Commentationes  Theologicas  (pp.  195 — 263.),  edited  by  MM.  Vel- 
thusen,  Kuiniiel,  and  Ruperti,  there  is  a  specimen  of  a  Clavis  Reli- 
(luiarum  Versionum  Gracarum  V.  T.  by  John  Frederick  Fischer: 
It  contains  only  the  letter  A.  Both  these  intended  publications  are 
superseded  by  Schleusner's  elaborate  Lexicon  to  the  Septuagint 
just  noticed. 

4.  A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon,  originally  a  Scripture  Lexi- 
con, and  now  adapted  to  the  Classics,  with  a  Greek  Grammar 
prefixed.    By  Greville  Ewing.    Glasgow  and  London,  1827,  8vo. 

The  third  edition,  greatly  improved,  of  a  truly  valuable  Lexicon; 
the  first  edition  appeared  at  Glasgow  in  1801,  and  the  second  in 
1812.  "From  its  size,  cheapness,  and  laudable  brevity  (in  most 
respects),  this  book  is  capable  of  becoming  generally  useful."  (Bri- 
tish Critic  and  Theological  Review,  vol.  iii.  p.  326.)  The  Gram- 
mar is  sold  separately :  besides  being  a  general  introduction  to  the 
etudy  of  the  Greek  language,  it  contains  many  valuable  observa- 
tions on  the  style  of  the  Septuagint  and  New  Testament. 


SECTION  IV. 

GRAMMARS    AND    LEXICONS    OF    THE    COGNATE    OR    KINDRED 
LANGUAGES. 

§   I.    OENERAL    TREATIS    S    AND    POLYGLOTT    GRAMMARS  OF  THE 
COGNATE  LANGUAGES. 

1.  Tnthoductio  ad  Lectionem  Linguarum  Orientalium : 
Hebraicae.  Syriacse.  Ethiopicse. 

Chaldaicaj.  Arabicae.  Armense. 

Samaritana;.  Persicaj.  Coptse. 

Consilium  de  earum  studio  foeliciter   instituendo,   et  de   Libris 

quos  in  hunc  fmcm  sibi  comparare  debent  studiosi Per 

Brianum  Walton,  S.T.D.     Londini,  1655,  12mo. 

"  This  little  tract,"  says  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  "  is  really  well  writ- 
ten, and  must  have  been  very  useful  at  the  time  it  was  published. 
It  does  not  contain  grammars  of  the  different  languages  mentioned 
m  the  title,  but  only  the  different  alphabets,  and  directions  how  to 
read  them.  At  the  end  of  his  exposition  of  the  alphabet  of  each 
larignage  is  a  specimen  in  the  proper  character,  each  line  of  which 
is  included  between  Uoo  others;  the  first  of  which  is  a  literal  Latin 
version  of  the  original,  and  the  second,  the  letters  of  the  original 
expressed  by  italics.  Short  as  these  examples  are,  they  are  of  great 
utility  to  a  learner."  (Bibliogr.  Diet.  vol.  ii.  p.  11.)  As  the  copy  in 
Ihe  Library  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex  is  designated  as  editio 


sectinda, priori  emendatior,  1655,  it  shoidd  seem  that  two  editions 
of  this  treatise  were  printed  in  the  same  year.  (Bibl.  Sussex,  vol.  i 
part  ii.  p.  74.) 

2.  Briani  Waltoni  Dissertatio,  in  qua  de  Linguis  Orientali 
bus,  Hebraica,  Chaldaica,  Samaritana,  Syriaca,  Arabicu,  Persica, 
Armena,  et  Copta :  et  de  Textuum  et  Versionum,  qua;  in  Compiu- 
tensibus,  Regiis,  Parisiensibus,  et  Anglicanis  Polyglottis  Bibliis, 
habentur,  antiquitate,  authoritate,  et  usu,  breviter  disseritur.  Ac- 
cessit  Johannis  Wouweri  Syntagma  de  Graeca  et  Latina  Biblio-  jrv 
rum  Interpretatione.     Daventris,  1658,  12mo. 

This  dissertation  is  sometimes,  erroneously,  confounded  with  the 
preceding  work,  but  it  "is  entirely  of  a  tidferent  character.  It 
displays,  like  all  the  other  productions  of  the  learned  author,  much 
sound  knowledge  and  learning."    (Bibl.  Sussex,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  74.) 

3.  Joh.  Henrici  Hottingeri  Grammatica  quatuor  Lingua- 
rum,  Hebraicae,  Chaldaicse,  Syriacse,  et  Arabicae.  Accedit  Tech- 
nologia  Linguae  Arabicae  Theologico-historica.  Heidelbergae, 
1659,  4to. 

4.  Stephani  Morini  Oratio  Inauguralis  de  Linguarum  Orien- 
talium ad  intelligentiam  Sacrae  Scripturse  utilitate.  Lugduni 
Batavorum,  1686,  8vo. 

5.  Simonis  Ockleii  Introductio  ad  Linguas  Orientales.  Can- 
tabrigia;,  1706,  12mo. 

6.  Gulielmi  Gesenh  et  J.  A.  Hoffmanni  Rudimenta  Orien- 
talia  :  seu  Tabulae  Verborum,  Nominum,  et  Pronominum,  Hebr. 
et  Chald.  Syr.  Samar.  Rabbin,  ^thiop.  cum  brevi  Institutione 
Grammatica.  Pars  I.  Dialectos  Aramaeas  cum  Hebraea  com- 
plectens.     Lipsiae,  1825,  4to. 


§   2.    POLTGLOTT  LEXICONS   OF  TliE   KINDRED   LANGUAGES. 

1.  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,  Hebiraicum,  Chaldaicum,  Syriacum, 
Samaritanum,  Ethiopicum,  Arabicum,  conjunctim  ;  et  Persicum 
separatim.  In  quo  omnes  voces  Hebraeae,  Chaldaeae,  Syrae,  Sama- 
ritanse,  Ethiopicse,  Arabicae,  et  Persicae,  tam  Manuscriptis,  quam 
impressis  libris,  cum  primis  autem  in  Bibliis  Polyglottis,  adjectis 
hinc  inde  Armenis,  Turcicis,  Indis,  Japonicis,  &c.  ordine  Alpha- 
betico,  sub  singulis  Radicibus  digestse,  continentur,  &c.  Cui 
accessit  brevis  et  harmonica  (quantum  fieri  potult)  Grammaticae 
omnium  prsecedentium  Linguarum  Delineatio.  Authore  Ed- 
mundo  Castello,  S.T.D.  Regiae  M.  a  sacris  :  Linguae  Arabicae 
apud  Cantabrigienses  Professore,  &c.  Londini,  imprimebat 
Thomas  Roycroft,  LL.  Orientalium  Typographus  Regius,  1669, 
2  vols,  folio. 

This  work,  which  forms  the  companion  to  Bp.  Walton's  Polyglott 
Bible  noticed  in  pages  20,  21  of  this  Appendix,  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  and  most  perfect  undertaking  of  the  kind  hitherto  per- 
formed by  human  industry  and  learning.  "  Dr.  Castell  expended 
both  his  fortune  and  his  life  in  this  immense  undertaking.  It  is 
true  he  had  help  from  several  learned  men.  Dr.  Murray  lent  him 
assistance  in  the  Arabic  ;  Mr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Beveridge,  in  the 
Syriac  ;  and  Dr.  Wansleb,  in  the  .(Elhiopic.  But  the  person  to  whom 
he  was  most  indebted  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Lightfoot,  a  man  who, 
for  ihe  amiableness  of  his  disposition,  the  purity  of  his  manners, 
and  the  extent  and  depth  of  his  literary  Itnowledge,  had,  even  in 
that  age  of  profound  learning,  no  superior,  and  since  no  equal.  So 
implicitly  did  Dr.  Castell  depend  on  his  judgment,  that  when  he 
began  that  work,  in  1657,  he  wrote  to  him  for  direction  and  advice, 
promising  either  to  proceed  in  or  suppress  it,  as  he  should  determine. 
Dr.  Lightfoot  not  only  helped  on  this  immortal  work  by  his  coim- 
sels,  corrections,  &c.,  but  he  also  contributed  money,  and  procured 
subscriptions,  so  that  Dr.  Castell  acknowledged  that  there  was  no 
man  in  the  three  kingdoms  to  whom  he  owed  so  much.  When  Dr. 
Castell  sent  him  his  Lexicon,  he  acknowledged  that  it  owed  a  great 
part  of  its  perfection  to  his  learning  and  industry,  and  thought  his 
name  should  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in  the  title-page.  The 
Persic  Lexicon  is  the  fruit  of  the  joint  labour  of  himself  and  Golius. 
This  part  of  Dr.  Castell's  work  has  been  undervalued  by  such  as 
either  did  not  or  could  not  consult  it;  but  it  is  an  excellent  work: 
and  to  it  even  Meninski  and  Richardson  are  indebted  for  a  multi- 
tude of  articles.  Its  chief  fault  is  want  of  distinct  arrangement ; 
the  words  are  sadly  intermixed,  and  many  Persian  words  are  print- 
ed with  Hebrew  types,  probably  because  they  had  but  few  Persian 
characters.  Dr.  Castell  laboured  at  this  work  for  seventeen  years, 
during  winch  time  he  maintained  in  his  own  house,  at  his  own 
cost,  seven  Englishmen  and  seven  foreigners,  as  writers,  all  of  whom 
died  before  the  work  was  finished.  The  names  of  those  respectable 
literary  drudges  I  have  not  been  able  to  find.  Besides  the  1  ?  OOOZ.  of 
his  own  property,  which  this  great  man  expended  on  this  work,  he 
was  obliged  to  borrow  1800Z.  more  ;  and  not  being  able  to  make  up 
this  money,  he  was  constrained  to  make  application  to  King  Charles 
II.  and  entreat  him,  ne  career  esset  pramium  tol  lahornm  ct  suviplunm 
— that  a  prison  might  not  be  the  reward  of  so  many  labours  and  sc 
much  expense.  This  produced  a  letter  from  the  king,  in  1660,  to 
all  the  archbishops,  bishops,  dukes,  lords,  and  nobles  of  the  realm 
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recommending  the  work,  and  earnestly  soliciting  pecuniary  assist- 
once  in  behalf  of  its  distressed  and  embarrassed  author;  which 
was  followed,  three  years  after,  by  one  from  the  Archbishoj)  of 
Canterbury,  directed  to  all  the  clerjjy,  on  ilu!  same  behalf;  and, 
afterwards,  by  another  from  twenty-nine  Kni;lisli  and  Irish  prelates, 
earnestly  entreating  the  public  not  to  permit  tliis  great  man  to  sink 
under  his  labours,  and  the  pecuniary  embarrashnicnt.s,  broujjht  on 
him  by  a  work,  which  he  had  undertaken  lor  the  honour  oi  God, 
the  promotion  of  religion  and  learning,  and  consequently  the  good 
of  mankind.  Is  it  not  strange,  that  when  the  king  and  the  clergy 
laid  this  so  much  to  heart,  and  recommended  it  so  warmly,  the  au- 
thor's embarrassments  should  still  continue  ?  The  reason  seems  to 
have  been  this — the  nation  was  impoverished,  and  the  exchequer 
itself  ern|>tied,  by  the  late  civil  wars. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  third  page  of  his  preface,  ho  makes  the  fol- 
lowing complaint,  which  no  scholar  can  read  without  pain  of  heart : 
^' Socios  quidem  habui  in  hoc  opcre,  sed  perexiguo  tempore  me- 
cum  in  illo  commorantes,  nescio  an  dieam,  immeiiHitate  laboris  plane 
exterritos.  Per  plures  annos,  jam  njtate  provectus,  et  una  cum 
patrimonio  satis  com|)ctenti,  exhaustis  etiam  animi  viribiis,  oculis 
caligantihus,  corporis  variis  in  hoc  opere  confraclis,  ct  dislocatis 
membris,  relictus  sum  solus,  sine  amanucnsi,  aut  vel  correctore 
uUo.'  He  died  in  1085.  Some  copies  of  this  Lexicon  have  in  the 
title,  '  Londini,  Scott,  168G ;'  but  this  proves  nothing  more  than  a 
re-impression  of  the  title ;  for  there  never  was  a  second  edition  of 
the  work."  (Clarko's  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  pp.  2(58 — 
270.)  For  other  interesting  particulars  concerning  this  distinguish- 
ed but  ill-requited  scholar,  see  (Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary, 
vol.  viii.  pp.  398—400.) 

2.  y.  SciiiNDLKRi  Lexicon  Pentaglotlon,  Hebraicum,  Chal- 
daicum,  Syriacum,  Talmudico-Rabbinicum,  et  Arabicum.  Hano- 
vis,  1612,  folio. 


§    3.    8TRIAC  GRAMMARS  AND  LEXICONS. 

%*  Professor  Hodman  has  given  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  Syriac 
Grammar  sand  Ja-xicoiis  exiant,  up  to  the  year  1823,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  interspcrstd  with  bihliographical  and  critical  remarks.  The 
modern  grammarians  are  fifty-four  in  number  ;  and  the  lexicogra- 
phers, sixteen.  (Grammat.  Syriac.  pp.  36 — 59.)  Those  only  are  here 
noticed  which  are  most  easily  procurable,  and,  in  his  judgment,  most 
deserving  of  attention. 

1.  Theophili  Philippi  Christian!  Kaiser  Commentarius,  quo 
Linguae  Aramaicse  Usus  adjudicanda  et  interpretanda  plura  Novi 
Testament!  loca,  ea  niaxinie  quse  parallela  sunt,  novis  exemplis 
defenditur.     Norimbergje,  1831,  Svo. 

2.  Caroli  Schaaf  Opus  Aramteum,  complcctcnsGrammaticam 
Chalddicam  et  Syriacam,  Selecta  ex  Targumim,  cum  versione 
Latina,  nccnon  Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  &c.  Lugduni  Batavorum, 
1686,  12mo. 

The  Syriac  letters  are  expressed  in  Hebrew  characters,  and  the 
work  aflbrds  more  assistance  to  the  Chaldee  than  to  the  Syriac 
student.     (HofTmanni  Gram.  Syr.  p.  52.) 

3.  Christ.  Bencdicti  Michaelis  Syriasmus  ;  id  est,  Gramma- 
tica  Lingua?  SyriacsB,  cum  fundamentis  ncccs.sariis,  turn  paradig- 
matibus  pcnioribus,  turn  deniquc  ubere  syntaxi,  et  idiomatibus 
lingU8e,  instructa.     Halaj  Magdeburgica;,  1741,  4to. 

This  Grammar,  Prof  Hoffman  states,  was  compiled  by  the  elder 
Michaelis  with  singular  industry  and  learning  from  the  Syriac  Ver- 
sion of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  and  is  better  arranged,  as  well 
as  better  furnished  with  examples,  than  any  other  previous  gram- 
mar of  the  Syriac  language.    (HofTmanni  Gram.  Syr.  p.  53.) 

4.  J.  D.  Michaelis  Grammatica  Syriaca.     Hala,  1784,  4to. 

This  is  nearly  a  reprint  of  the  preceding  work,  with  a  few  addi- 
tions and  alterations. 

5.  Joannis  Jahx  Elementa  Aramaicte,  seu  Chaldseo-SyriacsB 
Lingute.  Latine  reddita,  et  nonnullis  acccssionibus  aucta,  ab 
Andr.  Fr.  Oheuleitneii.     Viennce,  1820,  8vo. 

Professor  Jahn's  Grammar  of  the  Aramiran  Language  was  first 
published,  in  German,  in  the  year  1793.  Aii  imperial  edict  having 
enacted  that  the  Latin  language  should  exclusively  be  used  in  all 
schools  and  academies  within  the  .Austrian  dominions.  Dr.  Ober- 
leitncr  translated  Jahn's  treatise  into  Latin,  and  made  various  im- 
portant additions.  This  grammar  is  perspicuously  written,  and 
very  neatly  printed. 

6.  A  Syriac  Grammar,  principally  adapted  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  that  Language.  By  Thomas  Yeates.  London,  1821, 
8vo. 

7.  An  Introduction  to  the  Syriac  Language ;  in  which  the 
Genius  of  the  Language  is  explained  by  a  new  and  simple  Prin- 
ciple of  Analysis.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Nolax,  LL.D.  Lon- 
don, 1821,  12mo. 

8.  Andre®  Theophili  Hoffmanni  GrammaticseSyriacse  Libri 
in.  cum'tribus  Tabulis  varia  Scriptura  Aramaics  genera  eihi- 
oentibus.     4to.  Halae,  1827. 


This  is  the  most  copious  as  well  as  the  most  eLborate  treatis;  on 
Syriac  Grammar  which  is  extant  Prof  Hoffmann  has  availed  hint 
self  of  every  previous  accessible  help.  The  prolegomena  contain 
a  history  of  the  Syrians,  as  well  as  of  their  language,  together  with 
a  review  of  the  falwurs  of  his  predecessors  in  this  department  of 
sacred  literature,  and  the  history  and  mode  of  writing  which  has 
obtained  ut  difli'rent  times.  The  first  of  the  three  books  into  which 
this  Grammar  is  divided  treats  on  the  elements  or  characters  of  the 
Syriac  language  ;  in  the  second  are  discussed  the  different  parts  of 
speech  ;  and  the  third  is  appropriated  to  the  syntax,  which  is  illus- 
trated with  a  great  number  of  cxamj)les.  The  notes,  which  are 
very  numerous,  refer  to  the  best  authorities  ancient  and  modem, 
on  every  topic  of  Syriac  Grammar  ;  and  the  work  concludes  w.th  a 
copious  Index. 

9.  Martini  TnosTii  Lexicon  Syriacum  ex  inductione  omnium 
exemplorum  N.  T.  Syriaci  adornatum  ;  adjccta  singulorum  vo- 
cabulorum  signilicationc  Latina  et  Germanica  cum  Indice  tri 
plici.     Cothenis  Anhaltinorum,  1623,  4to. 

Although  the  pronouns  and  particles  are  wanting  in  this  Lexicon 
(as  they  are  in  nil  the  older  Lexicons  which  preceded  it),  yet  Tros 
tius  has  done  uiik-Ii  in  accurately  investigating  the  genuine  mean 
ing  of  every  word.     (Hoffmanni  Grnmm.  Syr.  |i.  57.) 

10.  .iEgidii  GiTBiuii  Lexicon  Syriacum,  continens  oiunes 
N.  T.  Syriaci  diclioncs  et  particula.s.     Hamburgi,  1667,  12mo. 

11.  Caroli  S(  iiAAF  Lexicon  Syriacum  Concordantiale,  omnes 
Novi  Testamenti  Syriaci  voces,  ct  ad  haruin  illustrationcm  mul- 
tas  alias  Syriacas,  et  linguarum  afTmium  dictiones  complectens, 
cum  necessariis  indicibus,  Syriaco  ct  Latino,  ut  et  catalogo  nomi- 
num  proprioruin  et  Gcntilium  N.  T.  Syr.  Lugduni  Batavorum, 
1709,  4to. 

This  Lexicon  fully  answers  the  profession  made  in  the  title-page, 
and  the  reader  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament,  who  may  consult  it, 
will  rarely  be  disappointed.  (Hoffmanni  Gram.  Syr.  p.  59.)  The  work 
was  published  as  a  companion  to  the  beautiful  edition  of  the  Syriac 
Testament  primed  at  Leyden  in  the  same  year.  In  his  preface. 
Schaaf  makes  honourable  mention  of  the  previous  labours  of  Tros 
tius,  Gutbirius,  and  especially  of  the  Syriac  Lexicon  contained  in 
the  Ileptaglott  Lexicon  of  our  learned  countrj'man  Edmund  Cas- 
tell.' 

12.  Lexicon  Syriacum  ab  Antonio  Zaxolixi  coUcctum,  voces 
omnes  quce  in  N.  T.  translatione  Syriacje  invcniuntur  complec- 
tens. Accedit  ejusdem  auctoris  Disputatio  dc  Lingua  Syriaci, 
Versionibus  Syriacis  et  de  Maronitis,  quibus  prscipue  nunc  Lin- 
gua Syriaca  in  usu  est.     Patavii,  1742,  4to. 

This  work  ^\;ls  composed  by  Dr.  Zanolini  for  the  use  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  seminary  at  Padua,  where  he  was  Professor  of  Orien- 
tal languages.  Dr.  Z.  has  not  specified  what  authorities  he  con- 
sulted. Prof  Hoffmann  states  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  any  use  of  Schaaf 's  Lexicon.    (Gramm.  Syr.  p.  59.) 

§    4.    ARABIC   GRAMMARS   ANO   LEXICONS. 

1.  Philippi  GuADAfiNOLi  Breves  Arabicte  Lingus  Institu 
tiones.     Komx,  1642,  4to. 

2.  Thomse  EiiPEsii  Grammatica  Arabica.  Cum  fabulis  Lok 
mani,  et  excerptis  anthologite  veterum  Arabian  poetarum,  Ara- 
bice  et  Latine.  Interprete  Alberto  Schultens.  Lugduni  Bata- 
vorum, 1748,  1767,  4to. 

The  fir.^t  edition  of  Erpenius's  Arabic  Granunar  appeared  in  1636, 
in  4to.     Those  of  1748  and  1767  are  considered  the  best. 

3.  Thomoe  Erpenii  Rudimenta  Lingua;  Arabics.  Florile- 
gium  sententiarum  ct  Clavcm  dialectorum  adjccit  A Ibertus  Schul- 
tens.     Lugduni  Batovorum,  1770,  4to.     Best  edition. 

4.  A  Grammar  of  the  Arabic  Language,  in  which  the  Rules 
are  illustrated  by  Authorities  from  the  best  Writers.  By  John 
RiciiARDsox.     London,  1776,  4to. 

5.  Grammaire  Arabe,  par  Silvestre  de  Sact.  Paris,  1810, 
2  tomes,  Svo.  Seconde  Edition,  corrig^e  et  augments  e.  Paris, 
1831,  2  tomes,  Svo. 

"  An  immortal  work,  which  consigns  to  obscurity,  by  its  superior 
lustre,  all  previous  works  of  the  same  nature  :  and  which  has  thrown 
more  light  upon  the  forms  of  words,  the  idiom,  and  the  syniax  of 
the  Shemitish  languages,  than  has  been  cast  before  lijr  many  cen 
turies.  By  this  work,  which  contains  462  pages  of  syniax,  Gesenius 
has  been  substantiallv  aided  in  the  compilation  of  his  Hebrew- 
Grammar  ;  and  a  multitude  of  things  pertaining  lo  the  grammar 
and  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  (though  they  may  be  learned  by  the  dili- 
gent student  without  the  aid  of  this  work,  so  as  to  be  useful  to  him) 
are  seen,  without  a  knowledge  of  De  Sacy's  Arabic  Syntax,  only 
as  through  a  glass,  darkly.  De  Sacy  has  placed  them  in  the  meri- 
dian sun.  That  a  work,  which  was  not  designed  to  have  the  most 
remote  bearing  upon  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  should  be  thus  made 
to  contribute  in  a  signal  manner  to  their  illustration,  ought  surely 
to  be  a  matter  of  gratitude  to  the  Great  Disposer  of  events,  who 

>  Castell's  Syriac  Lexicon  was  reprinted  at  Goitin  en  in  1788,  in  twi 
parts,  forming  one  volume,  small  4to. 
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can  overrule  the  designs  of  men  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  own 
purposes."  (Stuart's  Dissertations  on  studying  the  original  Lan- 
guages of  the  Bible,  p.  84.)  The  second  volume  of  the  second  edi- 
tion is  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  nearly  fifty  pages,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Prosody  and  Versification  of  the  Arabs.  This  dissertation 
was  announced  for  sa'e,  apart  from  the  work,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  purchasers  of  the  first  edition. 

6.  Institutiones  Grammaticae  Arabicae,  auctore  Antonio  Aiiyda. 
Vindobonse,  1813,  4to. 

7.  Institutiones  ad  Fundamenta  Linguse  Arabicae :  accedunt 
Sententia)  et  Narrationes  Arabic*,  una  cum  Glossario  Arabico- 
Latino.  Auctore  Em.  Frid.  Car.  RosEXMULLEno,  Theol.  Doct. 
et  in  Academia  Lipsiensi  Prof,  ordinario.     Lipsice,  1818,  4to. 

Of  the  very  numerous  grammars  of  the  Arabic  language  which 
have  been  published  in  the  Latin  language,  this  of  Professor  Ro- 
senmiiller  is  considered  the  best.  The  author  has  made  great  use 
of  Sacy's  Grammaire  Arabe ;  and  the  Chrestomathy,  or  selection 
of  passages  from  Arabic  writers,  enhances  the  value  of  his  publi- 
cation. 

8.  J.  A.  VcLLERS  Grammaticae  Arabics  Elementa  et  Forma- 
rum  Doctrina,  per  Tabulas  descripta.  In  usum  praelectionum. 
BonnsE,  1832,  4to. 

9.  Antonii  Giggeh  Thesaurus  Linguae  Arabicae ;  seu  Lexi- 
con Arabicum  Latinum.     Mediolani,  1632,  4  vols,  folio. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  work,  though  greatly  inferior  in  point 
of  correctness  to  the  following  Lexicon  of  Golius. 

10.  Jacobi  GoLii  Lexicon  Arabico-Latinum,  contextum  ex 
probatioribus  orientes  Lexicographis.  Accedit  Index  Latinus 
copiosissimus,  qui  Lexici  Latino-Arabici  vicem  explere  possit. 
Lugduni  Batavorum,  1653,  folio. 

"  This  is  an  invaluable  work,  and  the  best  on  the  subject  ever 
published.  It  is  in  every  respect  well  edited.  The  arrangement 
of  the  words,  the  definitions  given,  the  paper,  types,  and  typogra- 
phical execution — are  all  in  the  first  style  of  accuracy  and  elegance." 
;Bibliog.  Diet.  vol.  iv.  p.  7.)  A  new  edition  of  this  Lexicon  has 
been  announced,  with  very  important  additions  and  corrections,  by 
Professor  Freytag,  of  Bonn,  whose  edition  is  expected  to  form  two 
large  volumes  in  quarto. 

11.  Jacobi  ScHEiDii  Glossarium  Arabico-Latinum  Manuale. 
Lugduni  Batavorum,  1769,  4to. 

12.  Johannis  Jahn  Lexicon  Arabico-Latinum,  Chrestomathiae 
.-Vrabicae  accommodatum,  et  Chrestomathia  Arabics.  Vindobonae, 
1802,  2  vols.  8vo. 

For  a  full  account  of  Arabic  Grammars  and  Lexicons,  the  reader 
IS  referred  to  Schnurrer's  Bibliotheca  Arabica,  in  which  their  dates, 
&c.  are  particularly  specified. 


§   5.    EGYPTIAX    GRAMMAKS    AND    LEXICONS. 

1.  Lexicon  JEgyptiaco-Latinum,  ex  veteribus  illius  Linguae 
monumentis  summo  studio  collectum  a  Maturino  Veyssiere  La 
Croze.  Edentibus  Christiano  Scholtz  et  Carolo  Godofredo  Woide. 
Oxonii  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano,  177.5,  4to. 

2.  Christian!  Scholtz  Grammatica  .^gyptiaca  utriusque  dia- 
lecti:  quam  breviavit,  illustravit,  edidit  Carolus  Godofredus 
Woide.     Oxonii  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano,  1778,  4to. 

These  publications  are  not  of  common  occurrence,  and  have 
acquired  additional  value  since  various  fragments  of  the  ancient 
Coptic  and  Sahidic  versions  of  the  New  Testament  have  been  pub- 
lished. Previously  to  the  seventeenth  century,  Egyptian  literature 
was  but  slightly  regarded  in  Europe,  and  might  possibly  have  been 
still  disregarded,  if  the  celebrated  oriental  traveller  Bartolomeo  De 
la  Vail e  hrid  not  brought  to  Rome,  from  Egypt,  among  other  curi- 
osities, some  Coptic  or  Egyptian  manuscripts,  of  which  he  gave  the 
perusal  to  Athanasius  Kircher,  a  voluminous  but  very  indifferent 
writer  in  regard  to  solidity  and  fidelity.  Kircher,  however,  has  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  who  published!  a  book  relating  to  the  Egyp- 
tian language,  under  the  title  Lingua  JEgypUaca  Reslituta  (Romas, 
1643,  4to.),  which  was,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  manuscript  dic- 
tionary or  vocabulary  of  De  la  Valle.  Theodore  Petrffius,  who  had 
oeen  m  Egypt  in  the  same  century,  enriched  Europe  with  several 
valuable  manuscripts ;  and  he,  well  understanding  the  Egyptian 
tongue,  w^ould  have  jiroved  a  restorer  of  Egyptian  literature,  had 
he  met  with  proper  encouragement ;  but  he  could  nowhere  find  it, 
not  even  in  London,  where  he  printed  the  first  psalm  as  a  specimen 
of  the  Egyptian  language.  Happily  his  manuscripts  were  sold  to 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  placed  in  his  library  at  Berlin. 
Dr.  Wilkins,  a  German,  and  La  Croze,  a  Frenchman,  distinguished 
themselves,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  their 
cultivation  of  the  E^gyptian  tongue.  The  former  met  with  encou- 
ragement and  preferment  in  England,  and  printed  at  Oxford,  in 
1716,  the  Egyptian  New  Testament  in  the  Coptic  or  Lower  Egyp- 
tian dialect.  He  also  printed  the  Pentateuch,  at  London,  in  YiZl. 
But  being  nnacquain'ed  with  the  Sahidic  or  Upper  Egyptian  dia- 


lect, he  mistook  the  Sahidic  or  Thebaidic  reinuscripts,  in  the  Bod- 
leian library,  for  faulty  Coptic  ones.  La  Croze,  being  librarian  to 
the  king  of  Prussia  at  Berlin,  and  having  free  access  to  the  Egyp- 
tian manuscripts  of  Petraeus  in  that  library,  compiled  from  these 
and  some  other  manuscripts  a  valuable  dictionary,  which  he 
finished  in  1722.  He  was  much  assisted  in  this  undertaking  by 
Dr.  Jablonski,  a  learned  professor  at  Frankfort,  who  collected  seve- 
ral materials  (or  him  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  that  of  the  king 
of  France,  at  Paris.  Dr.  Jablonski  gave  La  Croze  the  first  hint  that, 
besides  the  Coptic  dialect,  there  was  another  of  Upper  Egypt,  which 
is  now  commonly  called  the  Sahidic  or  Thebaidic  dialect.  He  sent 
him  likewise  a  transcript  of  a  manuscript  of  this  kind  (No.  393. 
Huntington  in  the  Bodleian  library),  De  Mysttriis  Literarum  Gra- 
carum,  from  which  La  Croze  took  Colleclioiiem  vocum  quarundam 
Sahidicarum,  which  is  annexed  to  his  Dictionary.  Jablonski,  who 
on  his  travels  had  copied  several  Egyptian  manuscripts,  communi- 
cated them  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Scholtz,  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  the  king  of  Prussia;  who  being  furnished  with  the  manuscripts 
at  Berlin,  and  the  Dictionary  of  La  Croze,  wrote,  in  1750,  an  Egyp- 
tian Grammar  of  both  dialects,  in  two  vols.  4to.  Several  learned 
men  wished  that  both  the  Dictionary  and  the  Grammar  might  be 
published,  but  they  could  not  find  a  printer  furnished  with  Egyp- 
tian types,  or  who  would  hazard  the  undertaking ;  till,  at  last,  the 
university  of  Oxford,  on  a  noble  principle  of  public  spirit,  deter- 
mined to  take  the  business  in  hand.  When  the  Dictionary  was 
printing.  Dr.  Woide  was  desired  to  make  some  additions  to  it ;  but 
this  not  being  proposed  to  him  till  more  than  half  the  work  was 
printed  off,  he  could  extend  his  remarks  to  three  letters  only ;  and, 
to  render  the  undertaking  more  useful,  he  added  an  index. 

It  was  intended  to  print  the  Grammar  of  Mr.  Scholtz,  in  two  4to. 
vols,  immediately  after  the  Dictionary,  but  it  being  found  too  volu- 
minous, Dr.  Woide  very  properly  abridged  it ;  and  the  work,  so  far 
from  losing  by  its  abridgment,  has  gained  very  considerably ;  for 
Dr.  W.  has  carefully  examined,  corrected,  and  improved  the  Gram- 
mar by  means  of  manuscripts  unknown  to  Mr.  Scholtz,  of  which  he 
gives  an  account  in  the  preface  prefixed  to  the  Grammar.  The 
Sahidic  part,  which  is  now  to  be  found  in  this  Grammar,  was  en- 
tirely supplied  by  Dr.  Woide. 

Two  circumstances  must  particularly  recommend  this  Grammar; 
first,  that  the  rules  laid  down  are  illustrated  and  supported  by  ex- 
amples, quoted  from  the  above-mentioned  manuscripts;  secondly, 
that  it  exhibits  both  dialects,  to  one  of  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  entire  strangers.  (Monthly  Review  (O.  S.),  vol.  Ix.  p.  1 
Nichols's  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,  vol.  ix.  pp.  9 — 11.) 

3.  Pauli  Ernesti  Jablonskii  Collectio  et  Explicatio  Vocum 
.iEgyptiacarum,  quaruni  mentio  apud  Scriptores  Veteres  occurrit. 
Apud  Jablonskii  Opuscula,  Tom.  I.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1804, 
8vo. 

Jablonski  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  ia  Egyptian  lite 
rature,  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Besides  various  disquisitions 
which  are  collected  in  his  Opuscula  (of  which  an  account  will  be 
found  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Appendix),  he  laboured  for  many 
years  at  an  Egyptian  Glossary,  in  which  he  collected  in  alphabeti 
cal  order,  and  explained,  by  the  aid  of  the  Coptic  Dialect,  all  the 
Egyptian  words  dispersed  in  the  writings  of  Greek  and  Latin  au- 
thors, and  also  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  (The 
latter  are  about  fifty  in  number.)  On  his  death,  corrected  copies 
of  many  of  his  dissertations  and  some  of  his  MSS.  were  sent  to  the 
celebrated  critic  Ruhnkenius,  at  Leyden ;  where,  after  various 
impediments,  they  were  at  length  published  by  Prof.  Te  Water,  in 
four  volumes,  8vo.  between  the  years  1804  and  1813. 

This  Egyptian  Glossary,  which  forms  the  entire  first  volume  of 
Jablonski's  Opuscula,  is  pronounced  by  M.  Quatremere  (the  most 
competent  judge  in  Europe  of  such  subjects)  to  be  the  completest 
work  in  this  department  of  literature,  and  to  evince  the  most  pro- 
found erudition ;  though,  in  some  instances,  he  seems  to  have  been 
rather  too  desirous  of  displaying  his  Coptic  learning,  and  has 
hazarded  many  improbable  etymologies.  Important  as  this  Glos- 
sary is  in  itself,  its  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  editorial 
labours  of  Prof  Te  Water;  who,  in  addition  to  a  preface  contain- 
ing many  interesting  details  respecting  Jablonski's  life  and  writings, 
and  especially  concerning  the  Glossary,  has  contributed  numerous 
very  learned  notes,  together  with  a  supplement  containing  such 
Egyptian  words  as  had  escaped  the  researches  of  Jablonski.  (Qua- 
tremere, Recherches  sur  la  Langue  et  Litterature  de  I'Egypte, 
pp.  87,  88.)  _    . 

Mr.  Tattam  has  also  announced  a  new  edition  of  the  Egyptian 
Lexicon  by  La  Croze,  Scholtz,  and  Woide  above  noticed,  which  had 
become  extremely  rare  ;  incorporating  the  results  of  all  the  most 
recent  discoveries  in  Egyptian  Literature. 

4.  Fr.  A.  Guil.  Spoun  de  Lingua  et  Literis  Veterum  iEgypti- 
orum.  Accedunt  Grammatica  atque  Glossaiiuin  .iEgyptiacum. 
Edidit  et  absolvit  G.  Seylfarth.     Lipsia},  1825,  4t.o.   ^ 

6.  A  compendious  Grammar  of  the  Egyptian  Language,  as 
contained  in  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  Dialects ;  with  Ob.sorvations 
on  the  Bashmuric  :  together  with  Alphabets  and  Numerals  in 
the  Hieroglyphic  and  Enchorial  Characters ;  and  a  few  explana- 
tory Observations.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Tattam,  M.A.  With 
an  Appendix  consisting  of  the  Rudiments  of  a  Dictionary  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  Language,  in  the  Enchorial  Character.  Bv 
Thomas  Young,  M.D.     London,  1830,  8vo. 
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§    n.    F.TII TOPIC  GHAMMAR  AND  LEXICONS. 

1.  Jobi  LuDOi.i'Hi  firammatica  Linguae  AmharicsB  (vel  ^thio- 
picffi),  qufu  vernacula  est  Hcbcssinorum.  Francofurti  a,d  Moe- 
num,  1698,  folio;  1702,  folio.     Best  edition. 

2.  Jobi  Lunor.iMii  Lexicon  Amharico-Latinum.  Francofurti 
ad  Mocnum,  1G98,  folio. 

This  is  commonly  bound  up  with  the  first  edition  of  Ludolph's 
Amharic  (irammar. 

3.  Jobi  LuDOLi'iii  Lexicon  .^thiopico-Latinum.  Franco- 
furti ad  Moenum,  1 698,  folio. 

§    7.    PKUSIAN  GHAMMAnS  AND  LEXICONS. 

1.  Ludovici  i)K  DiKu  Rudimenta  Linguaj  Pcrsicffl:  acccdunt 
duo  priora  capita  Gcncscos  ex  Pcrsica  translationc  Jacobi  Tawusi. 
Lugduni  Batavorum,  1639,  4to. 

2.  Angoli  a  S.  Joseph  Gazophylacium  Lingua;  Pcrsarum. 
Amstclodami,  1684,  folio. 

3.  A  Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language.  By  Sir  William 
Jones.     London,  1809, 4to.     Seventh  edition. 

The  first  edition  of  this  Grammar  appeared  in  1775,  in  4to. :  in 
that  of  1809  the  orthography  is  adapted  to  the  mode  of  spelling 
adopted  by  Dr.  VVilkinH  iti  nis  improved  edition  of  Richardson's 
Persian  Dictionary.  Sir  VV.  Jones's  Grammar  forms  the  fifth  vo- 
lume of  Iho  octavo  edition  of  his  works. 

4.  Francisci  dc  Bombay  Grammatica  Linguaj  Persicm;  accc- 
dunt dialogi,  historiic,  sententijB,  et  narrationes  Persica;.  Viennaj, 
1804,  4to. 

5.  A  Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language.  By  M.  Lumsden, 
LL.D.     London.  1811,  2  vols.  Small  folio. 


6.  Francisci  Wilken  Institutioncs  ad  Fundamenta  Linguae 
Pcrsarum,  cum  Chrestomathia  et  Auctario  ad  Chrestomathiam 
Lipsia;,  1805  ;  two  parts,  forming  1  vol.  8vo. 

7.  A  Dictionary,  Persian,  Arabic,  and  English  ;  with  a  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Manners  of  Eastern 
Nations.  By  John  Richaudson,  Esq.  F.S.A.  A  new  Edition, 
with  numerous  Additions  and  Improvements,  by  Charles  Wilkins, 
LL.D.  F.R.8.     London,  180G-1810,  2  vols,  royal  4to. 

The  first  edition  of  this  great  and  elaborate  work  appeared  at  Ox- 
ford and  London  in  1777,  m  one  large  folio  volume.  Dr.  Wilkins 
has  revised  it  throughout,  corrected  the  orthography  of  every  word, 
and  eidargod  it  to  a  great  extent,  with  very  numerous  additions, 
which  his  long  residence  in  India  and  profound  knowledge  of  the 
Persian  language  peculiarly  qualified  him  to  make  As  the  bulk 
and  price  ofthis  work  rendered  it  accessible  to  comparatively  few 
studcnta  of  Persian,  Mr.  Hopkins  compiled  from  it  an  abridgment, 
entitled  a  Vocabulary,  Pergian,  Arabic,  and  English,  which  was 
primed  at  Ixindon  iri  1810,  in  8vo. 

8.  Outlines  of  Persian  Grammar,  with  Extracts.  Edinburgh, 
1822,  8vo. 

These  outlines  were  originally  published  for  the  use  of  students  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  author's  "view  has  evidently 
been,  to  simplify,  as  much  as  possible,  the  elements  of  the  language. 
No  extraneous  matter  has  been  introduced  for  a  show  merely  of  eru- 
dition ;  when,  in  reality,  it  can  be  of  use  for  nothing,  but  to  distract 
and  impede  the  learner."  (Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor  for  May, 
1822.  p.  329.) 

The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  further  information  respecting 
elementary  works  on  Oriental  Literature,  is  referred  to  Profes- 
sor Lee's  Sylloffe  Librovum  Orientalium,  quibus  Linguurum 
Jiiblicarum  Studiosi  maximo  cum  fructu  utiqiteant.  (Cantabri- 
gia;,  1821, 8vo.)  In  this  manual,  Prof.  Lee  has  particularly  spccifisd 
those  treatises  which  are  most  worthy  of  the  student's  attention. 


CHAPTER  V. 


COMMENTATORS,    INTERPRETERS,    AND    PARAPHRASTS    ON    THE    SCRIPTURES 


A  COMPLETE  History  of  Commentators  would  require  a  vo- 
lume of  no  ordinary  dimensions.  The  present  list  is  therefore 
necessarily  restricted  to  tm  account  of  the  Principal  Commenta- 
ries and  Critical  Works  illustrating  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
reader,  who  may  be  desirous  of  prosecuting  this  subject  more  at 
length,  will  find  much  interesting  information  in  the  elaborate 
works  of  Rosenm  Ucr,  Dorscheus,  and  Simon,  noticed  below. 
Father  Simon's  Histoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament  (pp.  416 
— 466,  4to.  1680)  also  contains  many  valuable  strictures  on  the 
Expositors  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  merits  and  demerits  of 
commentators  are  likewise  discussed  in  Walchius's  Bibliotheca 
Theologica  Selccta,  vol.  iv.  pp.  369 — 931.;  in  Erncsti's  Inslitu- 
tio  Interpretis  Novi  Testamenti,  part  iii.  cap.  ix.  pp.  278 — 31 1. ; 
in  Morus's  Acroascs  Academicse,  vol.  ii.  pp.  204-— 340.  ;  by  Mr. 
Orme  in  his  Bibliotheca  Biblica  (Edinburgh,  1824,  8vo.)  ;  by 
Rambach,  in  his  Institutioncs  Hermencuticfc,  pp.  663 — 726.;  by 
Professor  Keil,  in  his  Elementa  Hermeneutices  Novi  Testamenti 
(8vo.  Lcipsic,  1811),  p.  159.  et  seq. ;  and  by  Professor  Beck,  in 
his  Monogrammata  Hermeneutices  Librorum  Novi  Fccderis  (8vo, 
Lipsis,  1803),  part  i.  p.  168.  et  seq. 

1.  Jo.  Georg.  Rosenmijlleiii  Historia  Interpretationis  Libro- 
rum Sacrorum  in  Ecclesia  Christiana ;  ab  Apostolorum  a;tate  ad 
Literarum  Instaurationem.  Hildburghusa;etLipsiiE,  1795-1814, 
5  parts,  8vo. 

2.  Joh.  Georg.  DoiistnEi  Biblia  Numcrata,  scu  Index  Speci- 
alis  in  Vetus  Testamentum  ad  singula  omnium  Librorum  Capi- 
ta, et  Commafa.     Francofurti,  1674,  2  vols,  folio. 

This  work  contains  a  list  of  commentators  (four  hundred  and 
ninety-one  in  number),  with  references  to  their  several  books,  chap- 
ters, and  pages,  in  which  they  have  illustrated  any  book,  cliapter, 
or  verse,  and  even  every  word,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy. The  word  "  Elohim,"  for  instance,  has  not  fewer  than 
sixty  references.  An  edition  of  the  Biblia  Enumerala  was  pub- 
lished at  Frankfort,  in  1694,  with  numerous  .additions,  by  J.  Gramm, 
son-in-law  of  the  original  author.  (Biogr.  Universelle,  tom.  xi. 
p.  598.) 

3.  Histoire  Critique  des  I'rincipaux  Commcntateurs  du  Nou- 
▼eau  Testament,  depuis  le  Commencement  du  Christianisme 
jusques  a  DoUe  Tems.  Par  le  Pere  Sijion.  Rotterdam,  1693, 
4to. 


SECTION  i. 

ON  THE    INTERPRETATION    OF    SCRIPTURE. 

§    1.    GENERAL     TREATISES     ON    THE    INTERPRETATION    OF 
SCRIPTURE. 

1.  Abichtii  (Jo.  Georg.)  Ars  distincte  Legendi  et  Interpre 
tandi  Scripturam  Sacram  Veteris  Testamenti.    Lipsiae,  1 710,  8vo. 

2.  Ilermeneutica  Biblica  Gcneralis,  Usibus  Acadcmicis  accom- 
modata  ab  Antonio  Arioler.     Viennse,  1813,  8vo. 

A  learned  epitome  of  the  general  princi|)Ios  of  interpretation. 
This  author,  as  well  as  Jahn,  was  a  Romanist  professor,  at  Vienna; 
and  the  works  of  both  have  been  prohibited  within  the  dominions 
of  the  emperor  of  Austria. 

3.  Bexner  (Joh.  Herm.)  Sylloge  Thesium,  Hermeneutice 
SacHE  inservientium.     Francofurti  et  Giess.T,  1753,  12mo. 

4.  Joh.  Bencdicti  Cahpzot  Prima;  Linc.T  Hermeneuticae  et 
Philologia;  Sacra;  cum  Veteris,  tum  Novi  Testamenti,  brevibua 
aphorismis  comprchensje.     Hclmstadii,  1790.  Svo. 

5.  Chladenii  (Martini)  Institutioncs  Exegetice.  Witte- 
bergae,  1725,  Svo. 

6.  Danhaceri  (Joh.  Conradi)  Hermcneuticffi  Sacra,  sive 
Methodus  exponendarum  Sacrarum  Literarum.  Argentorati, 
1684,  Svo. 

7.  Sinopsi  della  Ermeneutica  Sacra,  o  dell'  Arte  di  ben  inter- 
pretarc  la  Sacra  Scrittura,  del  Profes.sore  G.  Bernardo  De  Rossi. 
Parma,  1819,  Svo. 

8.  Ernesti  (Jo.  Aug.)  Institutio  Interpretis  Novi  Testamenti, 
Svo.     Lipsia;,  1761,  1809,  Svo. 

The  edition  of  1809  is  generally  considered  as  the  best  of  Er 
nesti's  admirable  little  manual ;  but  the  prefatory  remarks  and 
some  of  the  notes  of  Dr.  Ammon  must  be  read  with  great  caution, 
as  they  are  too  frequently  destitute  of  those  primary  and  indispen- 
sable characteristics  of  a  good  interpreter,  sobrieli/  and  discretion 
Two  volumes  of  Supplementary  Remarks,  b\'  Professor  Morus,  en- 
titled "Acroascs  super  Hermeneulica  Novi  Ttslamenti,"  were  pub- 
lished at  Lcipsic  between  1795  and  1797,  in  Svo. ;  they  relate  only 
to  part  of  Ernesti's  volume,  and  they  contain  much  valuable  matter 
respecting  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament 
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An  accurate  English  translation  of  the  whole  of  Emesti's  Institutio, 
with  valuable  corrective  notes,  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Terrot,  RI.A., 
was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1832-33,  in  two  volumes,  small  8vo. 
forming  part  of  the  Edinburgh  "  Biblical  Cabinet" 

9.  Elements  of  Interpretation,  translated  from  the  Latin  of  J 
A.  Emesti,  accompanied  with  Notes,  By  Moses  Stuart,  PrO' 
fessor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Andover.  12mo.  Andover  (Massachusetts),  1822.  London, 
1827,  12mo. 

A  translation  of  part  of  the  preceding  treatise.  The  work  of 
Eraesti,  in  passing  through  the  hands  oi  its  translator,  has  under- 
gone some  alterations.  Some  things  have  been  omitted  ;  notes  have 
been  added  where  the  subject  appeared  to  require  further  elucida- 
tion ;  and  copious  extracts  are  translated  from  Morus's  Acroases, 
as  well  as  from  Beck's  Monogrammata  Hermeneutices  Novi  Testa- 
menti,  and  Keil's  Elementa  Hermeneutices  Novi  Testamenti,  no- 
ticed below.  The  London  reprint  was  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henderson,  who  has  increased  the  utility  of  this  little  manual  by 
adding  some  valuable  observations,  the  result  of  his  own  reading. 

10.  MatthiiE  Flacii  lUyrici  Clavis  Scripturae  Sacrae,  seu  de 
Sermone  Sacrarum  Literarum.     Jenae,  1674,  folio. 

This  work  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  early  Protestant  treatises 
on  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture.  Various  editions  of  it  were 
printed  at  Basle  between  the  years  1567  and  1629:  it  was  also 
printed  at  Leipsic,  in  1695,  and  at  Erfurt,  in  1719 ;  but  Walchius 
states  the  Jena  edition  of  1674  to  be  the  best.  The  "Clavis"  of 
Flacius  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  is  in  the  form  of  a  Dic- 
tionary, in  which  all  the  words  and  forms  of  expression,  occurring 
in  the  Bible,  are  explained.  The  second  contains  numerous  rules 
of  interpretation,  and  a  series  of  tracts  on  the  style  of  Scripture 
difficulties,  and  mode  of  surmounting  them,  &c. 

11.  Franckii  (Aug.  Herm.)  Praelectiones  Hermeneuticae  ad 
viam  dextre  indagandi  et  exponendi  Sensum  Scripturse  Sacrae. . . . 
Adjecta  est  in  fine  Brevis  et  Luculenta  Scripturam  Sacram  cum 
fructu  legendi  Institutio.     Halae,  1717,  8vo. 

12.  Franck.ii  (Aug.  Herm.)  Commentatio  de  Scopo  Libro- 
rum  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti.     Halae,  1724,  8vo. 

13.  Francku  (Aug.  Herm.)  Christus  S.  Scripturae  Nucleus, 
Accedunt  tres  Meditationes  cognati  Argnmenti.  Ex  Germanico 
inLatinum  Sermonem  vertit  Henricus  Grischovius,  Halae,  1724, 
8vo, 

14.  Franzii  (Wolfgangi)  Tractatus  Theologicus  novus  et 
perspicuus  dc  Interpretatione  Sacrarum  Literarum.  Wittebergae, 
1619,  4to.  1708,  8vo.  (best  edition.) 

15.  Glassii  (Salomonis)  Philologia  S&era,  his  temporibus 
accommodata.  ,  Post  primum  volumen  Dathii  in  lucem  emissum, 
nunc  continuata,  et  in  novi  plane  operis  formam  redacta  a  Georg. 
Laurent.  Bauero.  Tomi  secundi,  sectio  posterior, — Hermeneu- 
tica  Sacra.     Lipsiae,  1797,  8vo. 

This  volume,  as  already  noticed  in  page  73.  is  a  corrected  edi- 
tion of  that  part  of  Glass's  Philologia  Sacra  which  relates  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with  as 
a  distinct  work,  with  a  separate  title-page  :  and  such  in  effect  it  is, 
the  alterations  and  additions  being  so  numerous  as  to  render  it  a 
new  publication.  It  is  unquestionably  of  great  value,  and  has  fur- 
nished the  writer  of  these  pages  with  many  important  observations 
and  explanations  of  Scripture ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  so  strongly 
characterized  by  that  licentiousness  of  interpretation  which  so 
eminently  marks  many  of  the  modern  divines  of  Germany,  that  the 
student  cannot  be  put  too  much  on  his  guard  with  respect  to  Pro- 
fessor Bauer's  volume. 

16.  Enchiridion  Hermeneuticae  Generalis  Tabularum  Veteris 
et  Novi  Foederis,    Authore  Johanne  Jahn,    Viennae,  1812,  8vo, 

17.  Appendix  Hermeneuticae,  seu  Exercitationes  Exegeticae. 
Auctore  Johanne  Jahn  Fasciculi  II,  Vaticinia  de  Messii, 
Viennae,  1813-15,  8vo, 

18.  Inslitutioncs  Hermeneuticae  Scripturae  Sacr©  Veteris  Tes- 
tamenti, quas  Joannes  Nepomucenus  Alber,  juxta  Systema 
Theologiae  novissime  praescriptum  concinnatas,  tertium  edidit. 
Pestini  [Pest,  in  Hungary],  1827,  3  tomis,  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1807.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  system  of  theology  which  is  taught  in  the  University 
of  Vienna  having  been  introduced  into  that  of  Pest,  Professor  Alber 
re-modelled  and  revised  his  work,  in  order  to  render  it  conformable 
to  that  system.  The  first  volume  contains  a  summary  of  Biblical 
Archajology  ;  the  second,  an  introduction  to  the  several  books  of 
'.he  Old  Testament;  and  the  third,  the  principles  of  interpretation, 
)«nd  an  exegetical  elucidation  of  various  difficult  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

19.  Institutiones  Hermeneuticae  Scripturae  Sacrae  Novi  Testa- 
menti, quas  Joannes  Nep.  Alber,  juxta  Systema  Theologiae 
novissime  piKscriptum  concinnatas,  edidit.  Pestini,  1818,  3 
tomis,  8vo. 


The  first  volume  contains  general  rules  of  interpretation,  a  gene- 
ral introduction  to  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  an 
apology  for  them  ;  the  second  and  third  volumes  comprise  a  special 
introduction  to  the  various  books,  and  an  exegetical  exposition  of 
the  most  difficult  and  important  passages. 

Throughout  both  this  and  the  preceding  work.  Professor  Albei 
evinces  himself  to  be  an  able  and  vehement  adversary  of  the  mo 
dern  school  of  German  neologists. 

20.  Thomae  Hunt  de  Usu  Dialectorum,  ac  praecipu^  Arabica, 
in  Hebraico  Codice  interpretando,  Oratio.     Oxonii,  1748,  4to. 

21.  Monogrammata  Hermeneutices  Librorum  Novi  Foederis. 
Scripsit  Christianus  Daniel  Beckics.  Pars  Prima.  Hermeneu- 
tice  N.  T.  universa,     Lipsiae,  1803,  8vo, 

This  work  was  never  completed.  An  English  translation  of  it, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  published,  is  given  in  the  first  volume  of  Dr. 
Hodge's  "  Biblical  Repertory,"  Princeton  (New  Jersey),  1825,  8vo 

22,  Keilii  (Car.  Aug.  Theoph.)  Elementa  Hermeneutices 
Novi  Testamenti,  Latine  reddita  a  Christ.  Aug.  Godefr,  Emmer- 
ling,     Lipsiae,  1811,  8vo, 

23,  Hierolexicon,  sive  Sacrum  Dictionarium  Variorum  Sacrae 
Scripturae  Sensuum,  cum  Locorum,  in  quibus  hos  paiiuntur, 
Annotatione.  Opera  et  studio  Francisci  Philippi  L'Alouettb. 
Lutetiae  Parisiorum,  1694,  8vo. 

A  book  not  of  common  occurrence.  It  consists,  in  fact,  of  three 
parts.  In  the  first  are  delivered  rules  for  interpreting  the  Bible ; 
the  second  contains  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  several  books 
of  Scripture,  in  Latin  hexameter  verses  ;  and  the  last  part  of  the 
volume  contains  an  alphabetical  index  of  the  various  senses  of 
Scripture,  with  references  to  passages  which,  in  the  author's  judg- 
ment, admit  of  those  senses.  Some  of  his  interpretations  are  rather 
fanciful. 

24.  Langii  (Joachimi)  Hermeneutica  Sacra,  exhibens  pri- 
miim  Genuinae  Interpretationis  Leges  de  Sensu  Litterali  et  Em- 
phatico  investigando ;  deinde  Idiomata  Sermonis  Mosaici,  Da- 
vidici,  et  Prophetici,  necnon  Apostolici  et  Apocalyptici ;  cum 
uheriori  ipsius  Praxeos  Exegeticae  appendice.     Halae,  1733,  8vo. 

25,  Six  Sermons  on  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  their 
Nature,  Interpretation,  and  some  of  their  most  Important  Doc- 
trines, preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the  years 
1827-8,  To  which  are  annexed  two  Dissertations  ;  the  first  on 
the  Reasonableness  of  the  Orthodox  Views  of  Christianity  as 
opposed  to  the  Rationalism  of  Germany  ;  the  second  on  the  In- 
terpretation of  Prophecy  generally,  with  an  Original  Exposition 
of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  showing  that  the  whole  of  that  re- 
markable Prophecy  has  long  ago  been  fulfilled.  By  the  Rev, 
Samuel  Lee,  B,D,  [now  D.D,],  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,     London,  1830,  8vo, 

26,  LoEscHER  (Val,  Ern,)  Breviarium  Theologiae  Exegeticae, 
Legitimam  Scripturse  Sacrae  Interpretationem  tradems,  Witte- 
bergae, 1719,  8vo, 

27,  MoNSPERGER  (Joscphi  Juliani,  in  Universitate  Vindobo- 
nensi  P.  O.)  Institutiones  Hermeneuticae  V.  T.  Praelectionibus 
Academicis  accommodatae.     Lovanii,  1787,  2  vols,  8vo. 

28,  Institutio  Interpretis  Veteris  Testamenti,  auctore  Joanne 
Henrico  Pareau,  Litterarum  Orientalium  Professore  in  Acade- 
mia  Rheno-Trajectina,     Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1822,  8vo, 

A  very  valuable  compendium  of  the  principles  of  Sacred  Her 
meneutics. 

29.  Disputatio  de  Mythica  Sacri  Codicis  Interpretatione.  Auc- 
tore Joanne  Henrico  Pareau.  Editio  altera,  additamento  et 
indicibus  aucta.     Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1824,  8vo, 

This  treatise  contains  a  masterly  investigation  and  refutation  of 
the  notion  advocated  by  the  modern  school  of  German  neologists 
It  was  originally  a  prize  essay,  published  in  1814  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Teylerian  Society,  with  a  Dutch  translation.  In  this 
new  edition  the  learned  author  has  revised  and  corrected  his  trea- 
tise, and  has  enlarged  it  with  valuable  additions  at  the  end,  and 
with  a  copious  index. 

30.  Pfeifferi  (Augusti)  Hermeneutica  Sacra,  sive  Tractatio 
luculenta  de  Interpretatione  Sacrarum  Literarum,  Dresdae,  1684, 
8vo.  Lipsiffi,  1690,  4to, ;  also  in  the  second  volume  of  the  col- 
lective edition  of  his  philological  works. 

31.  Pfeifferi  (Joach,  Ehrenfrid.)  Institutiones  Hermeneu- 
ticae Sacrae,  veterum  atque  recentiorum  ct  propria  quffidam  prae- 
cepta  complexa.     Erlangae,  1771,  8vo. 

32,  De  Usu  Philonis  in  Interpretatione  Novi  Testamenti, 
Scripsit  Gulielmus  Scheffeh,     Marburgi,  1831,  8vo, 

33.  The  Literal  Interpretation  of  Scripture  exposed.  By  T. 
Pell  Platt,  Esq.     London,  1831,  8vo. 

"  This  pamphlet  is  little  more  than  an  attack  on  some  expositioM 
contained  in  the  excellent  volume  of  Sermons  on  the  Divine  Au 
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thority  and  I'orpotiiity  of  the  Lord's  Day,  publislied  by  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Wilson  [D.D.,  now  Bishop  of  Calcutia],  and  an  Encomium 
on  the  Modes  of  Interpretation  adopted  by  certain  divines,  and  a 
recommendation  of  the  aoi-disant  Students  of  Prophecy,  as  those 
who  liavo  called  men  back  to  the  literal  Interpretation  of  Scrip- 
luro." — Congregational  Magazine,  May,  1831,  vol.  xiv.  p.  314.) 

34.  Ra.miiaciiii  (Johannis  Jacobi')  Inslitutiones  Hcrmcncu- 
tictB  Sacrx,  variis  obscrvationibus  copiosissimisquc  excmplis  bibli- 
cis  illustratffi.  Cum  prffifatione  Jo.  Francisci  Buddei.  Jens,  1723, 
8vo. 

35.  Seemilleiii  (Sebastiani)  Institulionc»  ad  Interpretationcm 
Sancta;  Scripturac,  sou  Hcrmcneutica  Sacra.  Augsburgi,  I77I, 
8vo. 

35*.  Sacred  Hermeneutics,  or  the  Art  of  Biblical  Interpreta- 
tion :  containing  Principles  jnd  Rules  for  expounding  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  Now  Testament,  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  George  Frederick  Skilku,  by  the  Rev.  William  Wright, 
[jL.D.,  with  the  comments  of  the  Dutch  Professor  Jodocus  He- 
inga,  and  additional  notes  by  the  Translator.  London,  1834,  8vo. 

3().  Sf.mlkhi  (Jo.  Sal.)  A-pparatus  ad  Libcralem  Veteris  Te«- 
tamonti  Interpretationcm.     Hala;  Magdcburgica;,  1773,  8vo. 

37.  Skmleui  (Jo.  Sal.)  Apparatus  ad  Libcralem  Novi  Testa- 
menti  Interpretationcm.  Illustrationis  cxcmpla  mulla  ex  epistola 
4(1  Romanos  petita  sunt.     Halie  Magdeburgicaj,  1767,  8vo. 

"  Liberal,  indeed,  with  a  vengeance;  if  it  bo  deemed  liberality 
Id  give  up  all  material  points  to  those  who  impugn  the  authenticity 
of  the  sacred  books." — Such  is  the  severe  but  just  censure  of  Bishop 
Blomfield  CDiss.  on  the  Trudit.  Knowl.  of  a  Promised  Redeemer, 
p.  123.)  on  the  first  of  these  works  of  Semler,  which  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  second.  On  the  value  of  this  heterodox  German 
critic's  labours,  see  Conybearc's  Bampton  Lectures  for  1825,  pp. 
277—279. 

3S.  TtRnETiNi  (Joan.  Alphonsi)  De  Sacne  Scripturae  Inter- 
|)rctandae  methodo,  Tractatus  bipartitus.  Trajecti  Thuriorum, 
1728,  small  8vo.  Francofurti  ad  Viadrum,  1776,  8vo.  Also  in 
Vol.  II.  of  the  quarto  edition  of  his  collective  works,  with  the 
author's  last  corrections. 

The  edition  of  1776  is  considered  the  best;  it  professes  to  be 
"  restitutus  et  auctus,"  by  William  Abraham  Teller,  some  of  whose 
remarks  are  certainly  valuable  ;  but  others  convey  doctrinal  inter- 
pretations which  Tiirrctini  (or  Turretin  as  he  is  most  usually  termed) 
held  in  utter  abhorrence.  The  edition  of  1728  is  therefore  to  be 
preferred,  when  his  collective  works  cannot  be  consulted. 

39.  Hermcneutica  Biblica  Generalis  juxta  Formam  Studii 
Theologici  in  Impcrio  Austriaco  proescriptam,  edita  a  Casparo 
UNTEnKinciiER.     CEniponti,  1831.  8vo. 

The  basis  of  this  work  is  Ariglcr's  Ilormeneutica  Biblica,  No.  2. 
p.  97-.  supra,  with  which  the  editor  has  made  very  free,  altering 
«omc  tilings,  omitting  others,  and  adding  many  more,  in  order  to 
adapt  it  to  the  modern  standard  of  Romish  orthodoxy  established  in 
the  Austrian  dominions. 

40.  An  Inquiry  into  the  General  Principles  of  Scripture  Inter- 
pretation, in  Eight  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Oxford  in  the  year  1814,  as  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  late 
Rev.  John  Bampton,  M.A.  By  the  Rev.  William  Vaxmildert, 
D.D.  [now  Bishop  of  Durham].     Oxford,  1815,  8vo. 

41.  Disscrtatio  de  SS.  Scripturarum  Interpretatione,  secundum 
Patrum  commentarios.  Auctore  Daniele  Whitbt.  Londini, 
1714,  8vo. 

42.  G.  B.  Winer  Oratio  dc  Emendanda  Interpretatione  Novi 
Testamenti.    Lipsije,  1823,  8vo. 


§  2.  TREATISES  ox  THE  I XTEIIPR  ETATIO  N  OF  THE  FIGURA- 
TIVE LANOCAOE,  AND  ON  THE  SPIRITUAL  AXD  TTPICAL 
INTERPRETATION    OF    SCRIPTURE. 

-.  Rambachti  (Johannis  Jacobi)  Commentatio  Hermcneutica 
de  Sensiis  Mystici  Criteriis,  ex  genuinis  principiis  deducta,  ne- 
cessariisquc  cautclis  circumscripta.     Jena;,  172S  ;   1731,  8vo. 

2.  The  Bampton  Lecturos  for  the  year  1824.  Being  lut  At- 
tempt to  trace  the  History,  and  to  ascertain  the  Limits  of  the 
Secondary  and  Spiritual  Interpretation  of  Scripture.  Bp.  J.  J. 
CoNTiiEARE,  M.A.     Oxford,  1824,  8vo.     Price  10s.  6d. 

3.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Figurative  Language  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  the  Interprfctation  of  i*.  from  the  Scripture  itself. 
To  which  are  added,  four  Lectures  on  the  Relation  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  By  the  Rev.  William  Jones,  M..A.  London,  1786, 
"Jvo.  and  various  subsequent  editions. 

These  valuable  and  pious  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  learned 
luthor's  parish  church  of  Na\-land,  in  Suffolk  :  they  are  also  to  be 
^'OL.  II.  4  F 


found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Jones's  Theological,  Philosophi 
cal,  and  Miscellaneous  Works. 

4.  On  the  Historical  Types  contained  in  the  Old  Testament 
Twenty  Discourses  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge 
in  the  year  1826,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  Rev.  John 
Hulse.     By  the  Rev.  Temple  Chevallieu,  M.A.     Cambridge, 

1826,  8  vo. 

The  subject  chosen  is  important  and  interesting,  and  has  been 
illustrated  with  ability  and  judgment.      (British  Critic,  October. 

1827,  p.  442.) 

5.  The  Nature  and  Use  of  a  Type.  By  George  Lavinoton 
[D.D.  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter].     London,  1724,  8vo. 

6.  A  Brief  View  of  the  Figures,  and  Explication  of  the  Meta- 
phors cuntained  in  Scripture.  By  the  late  Rev.  John  Biiowx. 
Edinburgh,  1803,  12mo.  Also  in  the  first  volume  of  the  au- 
thor's collected  smaller  works. 

7.  A  Key  to  open  the  Scripture  Metaphors  and  Tyjjcs ;  to 
which  are  prefixed  Arguments  to  prove  the  Divine  Authority  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Benjamin  Keacu.  London,  1779, 
folio. 

This  is  usually  considered  as  the  best  edition  :  the  work  was  Iirst 
published  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Many  of 
the  Metaphors  and  Types  are  spiritualized  almost  to  absurdity :  still 
the  work  contains  good  materials,  which  persons  of  sober  juagment 
may  employ  to  advantage.  The  Introduction  was  translated  froir 
Glassius's  "Treatise  de  Typis  ct  Metaphoris,  in  his  Philologia  Sacra. 

8.  A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Use  of  the  Tropes  of  the 
Holy  Scripture.     By  J.  Wood.     Bristol,  1831,  12mo. 

This  little  volume  is  extracted  principally  from  the  introduction 
to  the  preceding  work  of  Keach. 

9.  Moyse  Dcvoile,  ou  I'Explication  des  Types  et  Figures  du 
Vieux  Testament     Par  Jacob  Girarh.     Geneve,  1670,  8vo. 

10.  Moses  and  Aaron;  or,  the  Types  and  Shadows  of  our 
Saviour  in  the  Old  Testament  opened  and  explained.  By  T. 
Taylor,  D.D.     London,  1653,  4to. 

This  book  was  repeatedly  printed  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth 
centiiry  ;  a  circumstance  tnat  marks  the  estimation  in  which  it  was 
held.  It  was  also  translated  into  Latin,  and  several  times  printed 
in  Germany.  It  contains  many  liinciful  analogies  ;  a  remark  which 
is  applicable  to  the  two  following  works. 

11.  The  Figures  or  Types  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  which 
Christ  and  the  Heavenly  Things  of  the  Gospel  were  preached 
and  shadowed  to  the  People  of  God  of  old ;  explained  and  im- 
proved in  sundry  Sermons.  By  Samuel  Mather.  Dublin, 
1673,  4to. 

11*.  The  Gospel  of  the  Old  Testament :  an  Explanation  of 
the  Types  and  Figures,  by  which  Christ  was  exhibited  under 
the  Legal  Dispensation.  Rc-written  from  the  work  of  Samuel 
Mather.  By  [Mrs.  Caroline  Wilson  (lateFnx)]  the  Author  of 
the  "Listener,"  &c.     London,  1833,  2  vols.  12mo. 

12.  Grace  and  Truth;  or,  the  Glory  and  Fulness  of  the  Re- 
deemer displayed  in  an  Attempt  to  explain  the  most  Remarkabt* 
of  the  Types,  Figures,  and  Allegories  of  the  Old  Testament, 
By  William  Mac  Ewen.  Edinburgh,  1763,  12mo.  and  varioui 
subsequent  editions. 

13.  A  Popular  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture  Types. 
By  John  Wilson.     Edinburgh,  1823,  8vo. 

14.  De  Symbolis  ac  Typis  Scripturse  Sacrte  Dissertatio.  Auc- 
tore S.  RcDELBAcn.     Haunia;,  1824,  8vo. 

The  author  does  not  stop  to  copy  his  predecessors ;  he  endeavours 
to  give  a  solid  foundation  to  his  discussion.  After  fixing  the  general 
nature  of  a  Symbol  and  Type,  and  determining  the  meaning  of  the 
figurative  diction  of  the  Scripturrs,  and  the  relation  subsisting  in 
this  respect  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  he  proceeds  to 
apply  it  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Symbols  and  Types.  He  allows 
those  prophetic  images  only  to  be  real  Types,  which  have  been 
fulfilled  in  the  life,  passion,  and  death  of  Christ,  and  in  tlie  ulterior 
state  of  the  Church ;  and  requires  that  such  fulfilment  be  indicated 
in  express  terms  in  the  New  Testament.  (Revue  Encyclopediqua 
Novembre,  1826,  p.  410.) 

15.  The  Character  and  Offices  of  Christ  illustrated  by  a 
Comparison  with  the  Typical  Characters  of  the  Old  Testament 
In  a  Series  of  Discourses  by  John  Cbombie,  A.M.  London 
1827,  8vo. 

16.  Typical  Instruction  considered  and  illustrated,  and  showr 
to  be  suited  to  all,  but  particularly  to  the  early  ages  of  the  church 
By  John  Peers,  A.M.     London,  1828.  Svo 
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TREATISES    ON    THE    INTERPIIETATIOX    OF    SCRIPTURE 
PARABLES,   PROVERBS,   AND    PROMISES. 

1.  G.  A.  Van  Limburg  Brouwer  de  Parabolis  Jcsu  Christi. 
Lugduni  Batavorum,  1825,  8vo. 

2.  Wesselii  Scholten  Diatribe  de  Parabolis  .Tesu  Christi. 
Deiphis  Batavorum.  1827,  8vo. 

The  order  pursued  in  each  of  iliese  treatises  is  similar,  but  the 
mode  of  discussing  the  particular  topics  is  somewhat  different. 
Each  consists  of  two  parts,  in  the  first  of  which  are  considered  the 
nature  of  a  parable,  ami  the  different  classes  into  which  the  pa- 
rables of  Jesus  Christ  may  be  divided.  The  second  part  discusses 
the  interpretation  of  parables;  and  each  treatise  contains  many 
ingenious  remarks  peculiar  to  itself 

3.  De  Parabolis  Jesu  Christi  Indole  Poetica  Commentatio. 
Auctore  A.  H.  A.  Sciiultze.     Gottinga;,  1827,  4to. 

4.  De  Parabolarum  Natura,  Interpretatione,  Usu.  Juvenibus 
potissimum  Theologise  cultoribus  aperuit  Augustus  Fridericus 
IJwGER.     Ijipsia;,  1828,  8vo. 

5.  Martini  Deluii  Adagialia  Veteris  ac  Novi  Testamenti. 
Lugduni,  1614-18,  2  tomes,  4to. 

6.  Joannis  Drusii  Adagia  Hcbraica.  Apud  Crit.  Sacr.  torn. 
viii.  folio. 

7.  Andre®  Schotti  Adagialia  Sacra  Novi  Testamenti  Graeco- 
Latina,  selccta  atque  exposita.     Aiitverpiae,  1629,  4to. 

8.  Joannis  Vohstii  Diatribe  de  Adagiis  Novi  Testamenti. 
In  Crenii  Opusculorum  Fasciculo  III.  Roterodami,  18mo.  Also 
in  Fischer's  second  edition  of  Leusden,  de  Dialectis  Nov.  Test. 
pp.  163—252. 

9.  The  Wells  of  Salvation  opened  ;  or,  a  Treatise  discovering 
the  Nature,  Preciousness,  and  Usefulness  of  Gospel  Promises, 
and  Rules  for  the  Application  of  them.  By  William  Spuhstowe. 
liOiidon,  1655,  8vo.     Reprinted  at  London,  1814,  12mo. 


§4. 


iSATISES    OJf    THE    INTERPRETATION    OF    SCRIPTUR2 

PROPHECIES. 


1.  The  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,  in  the  several  Ages  of 
the  World.  To  which  are  added  four  Dissertations.  1.  The 
Authority  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter ;  2.  The  Sense  of  the 
Ancients  before  Christ,  upon  the  Circumstances  and  Conse- 
quences of  the  Fall ;  3.  The  Blessing  of  Judah,  Gen.  xlix. ;  4. 
Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem.  By  Thomas  Sherlock,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  London.     Fourth  edition.     London,  1744,  8vo. 

2.  Campegii  Vitringje  Typus  Doctrinae  Propheticte.  Fra- 
neckerte,  1708,  Svo. 

3.  Aug.  Herm.  Franckii  Introductio  ad  Lectionem  Prophe- 
tarum,  I.  Generalis,  II.  Specialis  ad  Lectionem  Jona;,  qua)  in  re- 
liquis  exemplo  esse  possit :  Utraque  directa  ad  comparandam  e 
prophetis  agnitionem  Jesu  Christi.     Hals,  1724,  Svo. 

4.  Christiani  Augusti  Crush  Hypomnemata  ad  Theologian! 
Propheticam.     Lipsia;,  1764-71-78,  3  parts,  8vo. 

A  work  very  little  known  in  this  country.  The  first  part  or  vo- 
lume comprises  a  general  introduction  to  the  study  of  Prophecy  : 
the  other  two  volumes  contain  illustrations  of  the  principal  pre- 
dictions in  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  Book  of  Genesis  to  the  Pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah,  inclusive.  A  copy  of  this  work  ie  in  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

5.  Hcrmanni  Venema  Praelectiones  de  Methodo  Propheticil, 
seu  de  Argumento  Prophetiarum  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti  ac 
utriusque  periodis.  Quibus  accedunt  Sermones  Academici  qua- 
tuor.     Lcovardise,  1775,  4to. 

6.  The  Divine  Origin  of  Prophecy  illustrated  and  defended,  in 
a  Course  of  Eight  Sermons,  preached  before  the  University  of 
Oxford,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  Rev.  John  Bampton,  M.A. 
By  George  Richards,  [D.D.J     Oxford,  1800,  8vo. 

7.  A  Key  to  the  Language  of  Prophecy,  with  References  to 
Texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Jones,  M.A.  In  Vol.  XI.  of  his  Theological,  Philosophical,  and 
Miscellaneous  Works. 

8.  The  Fulfilling  of  the  Scriptures.  By  Robert  Flkmino. 
London,  1726,  folio. 

9.  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies  which  have  been  remark- 
ably fulfilled,  and  at  this  time  are  fulfilling  in  the  World.  By 
Thomas  Newton,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Bristol.     London,  1759  or 

1766,  3  vols.  Svo.     Various  subsequent  editions  in  2  vols.  Svo. 

snd  12mo. ;  also  in  one  volume,  Svo. 

^0    History  the  Interpieter  of  Prophecy.     By  the  Rev.  Henry 


Kett,  B.D.      Oxford,  1799,  3  vols.  12mo.  and  varioua  subeei 
quent  editions  in  2  vols.  Svo. 

11.  A  Key  to  the  Prophecies  :  or,  a  Concise  View  of  the  Pre 
dictions  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  the 
Rev.  David  Sibipson,  M.A.  Macclesfield,  1795  ;  and  numerou* 
subsequent  editions. 

A  valuable  compendium  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  worthy 
the  attention  of  students  who  may  not  be  able  to  procure  larger  51 
more  expensive  works  on  this  subject. 

12.  Lectures  on  Scripture  Prophecy.  By  William  Bengo 
Collter,  D.D.     London,  1811,  Svo. 

13.  A  Manual  of  Propiiecy  ;  or,  a  Short  Comparative  View  of 
Prophecies  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  Events  by 
which  they  were  fulfilled.  In  whicl^  are  introduced  several  new 
Observations  on  several  of  them,  and  particularly  on  difficult 
Passages  in  Isaiah  and  Daniel.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts. 
A.M.     London,  1818. 

14.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies  that  have  been  fuUfiled 
are  now  fulfilling,  or  will  hereafter  be  fulfilled,  relative  to  the 
great  Period  of  1260  Years  ;  the  Papal  and  Mohammedan  Apos- 
tacies  ;  the  Reign  of  Antichrist ;  and  the  Restoration  of  the  Jews. 
By  George  Stanley  Faber,  B.D.  Fifth  edition,  London, 
1814-18,  3  vols.  Svo. 

15.  The  Sacred  Calendar  of  Prophecy.  By  George  Stanley 
Faber,  B.D.     London,  1830,  3  vols.  Svo. 

This  work  (the  learned  author  has  announced)  is  designed  to 
supersede  entirely  the  preceding  treatise.  Mr.  Faber  has  endea- 
voured to  combine  together  the  various  prophecies  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  which  treat  of  the  grand  double  period  of 
seven  times;  a  period  coinciding  with  those  times  of  the  Gentiles, 
which  are  styled  by  Mr.  Mede  "  the  Sacred  Calendar  of  Prophecy." 
In  the  present  more  extensive  work,  the  author  has  rectified  vari 
ous  errors  in  his  preceding  publications  on  Prophecy.  For  an 
analysis  of  it,  see  the  British  Critic  for  April,  1833,  vol.  vii.  pp.  328 
—343. 

16.  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  derived 
from  the  literal  fulfilment  of  Prophecy  ;  particularly  as  illustrated 
by  the  History  of  the  Jews,  and  by  the  Discoveries  of  recent  Tra- 
vellers. By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Keith.  Sixth  edition,  enlarged. 
Edinburgh,  1832,  12mo.     Also  a  handsome  edition,  in  Svo. 

The  design  of  this  treati-se  is  to  give  a  general  and  concise  sketch 
of  such  of  the  prophecies  as  have  been  distinctly  foretold  and  clearly 
fulfilled,  and  as  may  be  deemed  sufficient  to  illusirale  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  Very  many  illustrations  are  derived  from  the  disco 
veries  of  recent  voyagers  and  travellers.  The  subjects  discussed 
arc,  Prophecies  concerning  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion,— the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem, — the  Jews, — the  land  of  Ju- 
daea and  the  circumjacent  countries, — and  predictions  relative  to 
the  Macedonian,  Tyrian,  Egyptian,  and  Roman  Empires,  the  sub- 
version of  tlie  Jewish  Slate,  &;c., — long  continued  spiritual  tyranny 
of  the  papacy,  and  the  Turkish  empire.  This  beautifully  printed 
volume  contains  a  large  mass  of  valuable  information,  condensnd 
into  a  comparatively  small  compass,  and  at  a  moderate  price.  The 
multiplied  editions,  which  have  been  required  within  a  very  few 
years,  suflicienlly  attest  the  high  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Keith's 
work  is  deservedly  held. 

17.  The  Signs  of  the  Times,  as  denoted  by  the  Fulfilment  oi 
Historical  Predictions,  traced  down  from  the  Babylonish  Capti- 
vity to  the  present  Time.  By  Alexander  Keith,  D.D.  Edin- 
burgh, 1832,  2  vols.  12mo.,  and  various  subsequent  editions. 

The  portions  ol"  prophecy  illustrated  in  this  work  are,  Daniel's 
Visions  of  the  great  Images  and  of  the  Four  Boasts,  interpreted 
kingdoms,  and  of  the  Ram  and  He-Goat,  and  his  literal  prophecy  of 
the  things  noted  in  the  Scripture  of  Truth.  These  are  followed  by 
an  original  exposition  of  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse. In  many  parts  of  his  work,  Dr.  Keith  has  with  great  felicity 
applied  the  history  of  the  infidel  Gibbon  to  the  fulfilment  of  pro- 
phecy. "  Among  the  expounders  of  prophecy,  we  are  inclined  to 
assign  Mr.  [Dr.]  Keith  a  high  place.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in 
some  of  his  views  we  are  unabie  to  go  along  with  him,  and  dissent 
from  some  of  his  conclusion.s.  But  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  a 
writer,  who  treats  such  a  subject  in  a  cautious  and  reverent  man 
mer.  There  is  no  presumptuous  attempting  to  penetrate  into  what 
is  hidden,  no  rash  anticipation  of  future  history,  no  arrogant  assump 
tion  of  the  prophetic  characlcr,  and  no  impious  denunciation  of  ven 
geance  on  those  who  acijuiesce  not  in  his  views,  or  deny  his  divine 
mission,  lie  writes  every  wliere  in  the  very  best  spirit,  and  if  ht 
does  not  always  command  our  convictions,  he  uniformly  secures 
our  respcci."    "(Kdinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  Sept.  1832,  p.  638.) 

18.  The  Scheme  and  Completion  of  Prophecy,  wherein  its 
Design  and  Use,  together  with  its  Sense  and  Ai^plication  as  tlie 
grand  fundamental  Proof  of  Religion,  specially  adapted  to  all 
Periods  of  the  World,  and  all  Stages  of  the  Church,  are  consi' 
dered  and  explained ;  together  with  an  Inquirv  into  the  ShekinaL 
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•nd  Cherubim  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  the  Visions  of  the  Pro- 
phete.     By  the  Rev.  John  Wiiitlky,  D.D.     London,  1830,  8vo. 

19.  Lcs  Caracteres  du  Messic  verifies  en  Jesus  de  Nazareth. 
[Par  M.  Clkmence.]     Rouen,  1776,  2  tonicsj  Svo. 

"Tlio  author  determines  the  characierislical  marks  of  the  Mes- 
siah with  precision  and  accuracy;  {xiinls  out  in  consequence  of 
these  chaructors  (which  are  drawn  from  llio  clearest  predictions) 
the  prophecies  tliat,  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  recard  the  Messiah ; 
and,  by  a  comparison  of  these  prophecies  with  the  events,  sets  the 
divine  mission  of  Christ  in  the  most  striking  light.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  good  erudition  and  sound  judgment  in  liiis  work"  (Monthly 
Kcvievv,  O.  S.  vol.  Ivi.  p.  218.),  which  is  now  jjoih  scarce  and  dear. 

20.  Prophcties  concernant  Jesus  Christ  ct  i'Eglise,  cparses 
dans  lcs  Livres  Saints,  avcc  des  Explicationcs  ct  Notes.  [Par 
M.  le  President  Agikr.]     Paris,  1819,  Svo, 

A  concise  and  valuable  little  manual  of  Scripture  Prophecies 
relative  to  t<»BUs  Christ. 

fVarburtoiniin  Lectures  on  Prophecy. 

*,*  These  Lectures  were  founded  by  Dr.  William  Warbur- 
ton.  Bishop  of  Gloucester  (each  course  consisting  of  twelve  Ser- 
mons, to  be  preached  in  Lincoln's  Inn  chapel),  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  "  the  truth  of  Revealed  Religion  in  general,  and  of  the 
Christian  in  particular,  from  the  completion  of  the  Prophecies 
of  the  Old  and  J^Tt-w  Testament,  which  relate  to  the  Christian 
Church,  and  especially  to  the  apostacy  of  Papal  Rome."  The 
following  portions  of  ihesc  Lectures  arc  all  that  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

Besides  illustrating  ihe  completion  of  the  prophecies,  in  con- 
formity with  the  founder's  design,  most  of  the  lecturers  have 
treated,  in  a  greater  o»  less  degree,  upon  the  Symbolical  Lan- 
guage of  Scripture  Prophe«.y . 

1.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies  concerning 
the  Christian  Church,  and  in  particular  concerning  the  Church 
of  Papal  Rome.  By  Richard  Hunu,  D.D.  [afterwards  Bishop 
of  Worcester].     London,  1772,  Svo. 

This  elegantly  written  and  learned  volume  has  long  been  known 
and  duly  appreciated  by  the  public.  Tlie  subject  of  Prophecy  is 
here  opened  in  the  most  masterly  and  instructive  manner  by  Bishop 
Hurd  ;  who  "  discussed,  in  the  first  place,  the  true  idea  of  prophecy, 
and  the  general  argument  deducible  from  it;  tlicn  specified  some 
prophecies  of  primary  importance,  and  more  particularly  those 
which  rc!:iie  to  the  rise  of  Antichrist.  In  relation  to  this  subject, 
he  combated  the  prejudices  most  generally  entertained  against  the 
doctrine;  he  considered  and  explained  the  prophetic  style;  and 
after  opening  the  style  and  method  of  the  Ajiocalypse,  and  the  pro- 
phetic characters  of  Antichrist,  he  concluded  by  pointing  out  dis- 
tinctly the  uses  of  the  whole  inquiry."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol. 
xxvii.  pp.  65*^  653.) 

2.  Twelve  Sermons  on  the  Prophecies  concerning  the  Chris- 
tian Church  :  and,  in  paiticular,  concerning  the  Church  of  Papal 
Rome,  By  Samuel  Halifax,  D.D.  [afterwards  Bishop  of 
Gloucester].     London,  1776,  8vo. 

"  Bishop  Halifax  paid  his  primary  attention  to  the  Prophecies  of 
Daniel,  and  next  to  those  of  Saint  Paul  concerning  the  man  of  sin; 
and  he  concluded  by  establishing  the  canon  and  authority  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  by  giving  a  clear  and  able  view  of  its  visions. 
His  two  concluding  discourses  contain  a  history  of  the  corruptions 
of  Popcrv.  and  a  just  and  luminous  vindication  of  the  Reformation." 
British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  653.) 

3.  Twelve  Discourses  on  the  Prophecies,  concerning  the  first 
Establishment  and  subsequent  History  of  Christianity.  By  Lewis 
Bagot,  LL.D.  [aftenvards  Bishop  of  Norwich].  London,  1780, 
8vo. 

"  Bishop  Bagot  opened  his  Lectures  by  preliminary  observations 
on  the  nature  and  value  of  the  evidences  drawn  from  prophecies; 
including  some  pointed  remarks  on  I^ord  Monlwddo  and  Air.  Gib- 
bon. The  subjects  of  his  subsequent  discourses  were,  the  promise 
of  a  second  dispensation  under  tlio  first ;  the  progressive  nature  oi 
the  kingdom  of  God  ;  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  Messiah,  and 
the  nature  of  his  kingdom;  the  time  limited  by  tlie  prophets,  and 
the  proofs  of  its  fulfilment ;  the  coiif()rmity  of  the  life  of  Christ  and 
of  his  kingdom  to  the  predictions;  the  prophecies  concerning  the 
alter  times;  and  the  general  recapitulation  of  the  whole  subject." 
iBritisli  Critic,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  653.) 

4.  Discourses  on  Prophecy.  By  East  Arnionp,  D.D.  Lon- 
don, 1786,  2  vols.  Svo. 

"  Dr.  Apthorp  began  by  giving  the  history  of  Prophecy.  He  then 
carefully  laid  down  the  canons  of  interpretation:  after  which  he 
proceeded  to  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  birth,  time,  and  theolo- 
gical characters  of  the  Messiah.  The  prophecies  of  the  death  of 
Christ  are  next  distinctly  handled,  and  those  which  relate  to  his 
earthly  kingdom.  Finally,  he  traces  the  characters  of  Antichrist, 
jivea  a  viow  of  the  myst"*  Tyre,  and  concludes  by  the  prophecies 


which  he  considers  as  armouncing  the  Reformation.  Thciigh  .somi; 
of  this  author's  applications  will  to  most  readers  appear  harsh,  and 
some  questionable,  yet  his  books  display  altogether  much  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  mucli  learning,  and  no  small  share  of  iii^re- 
nuily."     (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  653.) 

5.  A  Connected  and  Chronological  View  of  the  Prophcfie* 
relating  to  the  Christian  Church.  By  Robert  Nakks,  A.M., 
Archdeacon  of  Stafford.     London,  1805,  8vo. 

These  Lectures  are  divided  into  two  p.-iris,  vi/..  I.  T!ie  Prophe 
cies  which  relate  to  our  Saviour  as  the  Author  and  peri)etual  Heac 
of  the  Christian  Church  ;  and,  II.  Those  which  foretell  the  fate  of 
his  disci|>le8,  wliether  adverse  or  prosperous,  from  the  time  of  his 
departure  from  tliern  to  that  of  his  last  most  solemn  advent. 

C.  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  subject  of  the  I'rophecies  relating 
to  the  Christian  Church.  By  Edward  Pkahsox,  D.D.  London, 
1811,  Svo. 

Tho  design  of  Prophecy, — the  progres.s  of  Christianity  as  pre- 
dict«d  in  the  Scriptures, — the  state  of  the  Christian  Church  us  sup- 
posed to  be  predicted  in  the  apostolic  epistles, — the  corruptions  of 
the  Christian  faith  as  predicted  by  Daniel,  and  the  various  fortunes 
of  tho  Christian  Church,  from  her  first  fbundation  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  as  foretold  in  the  Ajiocalypse, — are  the  subjects  discussed 
in  these  lectures  :  a  copious  analysis  of  which  is  given  in  the  Bri 
tish  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xl.  pp.  238—^48.  4C7— '179. 

7.  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Chris 
tian  Church,  and  especially  to  the  Apostacy  of  Papal  Rome.  By 
Philip  Allwood,  B.D.     London,  1H15,  2  vols.  Svo. 

The  first  six  of  these  Lectures  discuss  the  predictions  relative  to 
Jesus  Christ;  and  the  remaining  Lectures  are  devoted  to  an  expo- 
sition of  the  Apocalypse,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  apos- 
tacy of  the  Romish  Ciuirch.  See  an  analj'sis  of  them  in  the  British 
Critic,  N.  S.  vol.  ix.  pp.  44~C5. 

8.  Discourses  on  I'rophecy,  in  which  arc  considered  its  Struc- 
ture, Use,  and  Inspiration  :  being  the  Substance  of  Twelve  Se-. 
mons  preached  by  John  DAViiisoy,  B.D.     London,  1824,  Svo. 

The  first  of  these  Discourses  is  employed  in  treating  of  tlie  Chris 
tian  Evidences  in  general,  and  the  connection  of  Prophccj*  with  lh»? 
rest;  and  the  second,  in  considering  the  contents  of  the  pro))hetic 
volume  as  di^itinguishcd  from  its  predictions.  The  next  four  dis- 
cuss the  structure  of  prophecy  and  the  cause  of  its  dihpen.--ation  : 
and  in  the  last  six,  its  inspiration  and  divine  prescience  are  exa- 
mined. "The  subject  of  the  work  is  one  of  very  general  import- 
ance, and  which  will  excite  an  interest  with  everj^  reader  of 
Scripture.  More  especially  must  valiie  att-ach  to  every  part  of  the 
inquiry,  from  the  admirable  practical  tendency  which  is  cverj' 
where  given  to  it ;  so  that,  while  the  student  is  carried  forward  by 
the  interest  of  critical  research,  and  his  understanding  enlightened 
by  the  wide  and  clear  views  opened  to  him,  his  piety  will  not  iiiil 
to  be  warmed,  his  faith  strengthened,  and  his  best  affections  exalted 
and  improved."     (British  Critic,  N.  S.  vol.  xxii.  p.  389.) 

Besides  the  preceding  valuable  Lectures,  the  subject  of  Prophecy 
is  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  the  great  Collection  of  the 
Boyle  Lectures,  published  in  1739,  in  three  vols,  folio. 


SECTION  II. 

JEWISH  WRITERS    AND   COMMENTATORS,  AND  II.LUSTRATIONS  OF 
THE    SCRIPTURES    DERIVED    FROM    JEWISH    SOURCES. 

§    1.    JEWISJt    WRITERS    AX  I)    COMMENTATORS. 

1.  Phi  LONis  JuD33i,  quae  reperiri  potuerunt,  omnia.  Textunj 
cum  MSS,  contulit ;  quamplurima  e  codd,  Vaticano,  Mediceo,  et 
Bodlciano,  scriptoribus  item  vetustis,  nccnon  catenis  Gracis  in« 
cditis,  adjecit;  interpretationemquc  emendavit;  universa  notis  el 
observationibus  illustravit  Thomas  Maxget,  S,T.P.  Canonicui 
Dunelmensis,     Londini,  1742,  2  tomis,  folio. 

This  is  a  noble  edition,  equally  creditable  to  the  editor,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Mangey,  and  to  the  printer,  the  celebrated  Williare 
Bovvyer.  Dr.  Sf.  revised  the  works  of  Philo,  which  he  collated 
with  thirteen  manuscripts,  and  corrected  ihe  Latin  version  of  ihcra, 
which  had  been  made  by  Sigisraund  Gesenius,  Moreli,  and  other^ 
The  different  treatises  arc  arranged  in  a  much  better  order  than  th: 
which  appears  in  preceding  editions,  and  many  obscure  and  dii 
cult  passjiLic--  are  excellently  corrected  and  illustrated 

2.  Piiii.OMsJcn.nl  Opera  omnia,  Gra^ce  et  L.atme,  ad  edi- 
tionem  Tli.  Mangev,  collatis  aliquot  MSS.  Edenda  curavit  Aug. 
Frider.  Pfeiffkr.'  Svo.  Vols.  I.— V.     Erlangse,  1785-1792. 

The  text  of  Dr.  Mangey  is  adopted  in  this  valuable  edition,  which 
has  never  been  completed,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
learned  editor,  whose  critical  materials  for  the  sixth  and  concluding 
volume  are  reported  to  be  still  preserved.  l'feifli;r  collated  three 
Bavarian  manuscripts,  and  retained  only  f'ick  of  Mangey 's  notes  as 
contain  cither  some  new  information,  or  some  emendation  of  the 
text;  to  which  he  added  observations  of  his  own,  chiefly  stttlint 
the  various  lections. 
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Vt.  PuiLoxis  JuD/Ki  Opera  omnia,  Grace.  Textum  ad  fidem 
opttmaruin  cditionum  edidit  Carolus  Ernestus  Richteb.  Lipsise, 
1828-29,  8  tomis,  12mo. 

The  most  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Philo.  In  preparing 
u  lor  the  press,  the  editor  followed  llie  text  of  Dr.  Mangey's  edition 
;No.  1.),  with  which  he  collaie<l  Pfeitfer's  cdiiion  (No.  2.),  and  ano- 
ihoi-,  printed  al  Paris  in  1(540.  'I'o  ilic  (.revioiisly  published  trea- 
unes  of  Philo,  M.  Richter  has  added  luo  ol hers,  viz.  \.  De  Fcsto 
Copkini,  and  2.  De  Partntihus  colendis,  which  were  discovered  by 
Signor  Mai  in  the  Medicean  Library  at  Florence,  and  published  lijr 
the  first  lime  at  Milan,  in  1818.  wilii  a  Latin  version  and  notes. 
The  last  volume  contains  copious  indexes  of  matters,  and  of  the 
(0X18  of  Scripture  explained  by  Philo. 

3* .  Quaestiones  Philonse.  I.  De  Fontibus  et  Auctoritate  The- 
ologiffi  Philonis.  Quiestionis  primse  Parlicula  prima.  IL  De 
xi-ya  Philonis.  Qu«.stio  altera.  Scripsit  C.  G.  L.  GnossM.iNX. 
Lipsiae,  1829,  4  to. 

4.  Flavii  Joseimh  Opera,  quae  repcriri  potuerunt,  o.mnia.  Ad 
codices  fere  omnes,  cum  impressos  turn  manuscriptos,  diligenter 
rccensuit,  nova  versione  donavit,  et  notis  illustravit  Johannes 
Hudsonus.     Oxonii,  e  Theatro  Sheldoniano,  1 720, 2  vols,  folio. 

'J'liose  (lisiinguished  bibliographers,  Fabriciiis,  Harwood,  Harles, 
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9,  Talmud    Babylonicum    Integrum    Hebraice 
Francofurti,  1715,  12  tomis,  folio. 

10.  Talmud  Hierosolymitanum.  Hebraice.  Amstelodami 
1710,  folio. 

A  fewT  only  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins  have  illustrated  every  iiidi 
vidual  book  of  the  Old  Testament :  those  only  are  specified 
which  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  Jews.' 

10*.  Rabbi  Solomon  Jarciii,  Ben  Isaac,  usually  cited  aa 
Raschi  from  the  contraction  of  his  names,  was  a  native  of  Troyes 
in  Champagne  ;  he  wrote  commentaries  on  the  entire  Bible,  as 
well  as  the  chief  part  of  the  Talmud,  and  from  his  extensive 
learning  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  eminent  Jewish  expositors. 
His  style,  however,  is  so  exceedingly  obscure  as  to  require  an 
ample  comment  to  make  it  intelligible.  He  died  a.d.  1 180.  Many 
of  his  commentaries  have  been  printed  in  Hebrew,  and  some 
have  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Christians;  as  that  on  Esther 
by  Philip  Daquin,  that  on  Joel  by  Gen^brard,  and  those  on  Oba- 
diah,  Jonah,  and  Zephaniah,  hy  Pontac. 

_     -     .  ,    .  .  ,  .      ,  I       !'•  Rabbi  AnnAHAM  Abe>'  Ezha  Avas  a  native  of  Spain,  and 

and  Ol.er.liur.  are  unari.mous  in  their  commendations  of  this  elegant  I  fl^^j^^l^^     ^^   ^^^  ^^^^jf^j^    century;    his   Commentaries  on  the 
and  ino.si  v;iliian!e  cdilion.     1  he  learned  editor,  Dr.  Hudson,  died  •'  '  - 


ihe  year  boli)ro  its  publication,  but,  fortunately,  not  till  he  had  ac- 
quired almost  every  thing  requisite  for  a  perfect  edition  of  his 
author.  "  He  seems  to  have  consulted  every  known  manuscript 
and  edition.  The  correctness  of  the  Greek  text,  the  judg.nient  dis- 
played in  the  annotations,  the  utility  of  the  indexes,  and  the  con- 
summnie  knowledge  which  is  evinced  of  the  history  and  antiqui- 
ties of  tlie  time,  render  this  work  deserving  of  every  thing  said  in 
commendation  of  it.  Copies  on  large  paper  are  very  rare  and  dear, 
as  well  as  magnificent."     Dibdin  on  the  Classics,  vol.  ii.  p.  11. 

5.  Flavii  JosEPHi,  quae  repiriri  potuerunt,  Opera  omnia,  Grsece 
et  Latine,  ex  nova  versione,  et  cum  notis  Joannis  Hudsoni. 
.\ccedunt  Notje  Edwardi  Beinardi,  Jacobi  Gronovii,  Fr.  Combe- 
fisii,  Ezechiclis  Spanhemii,  Adriani  Relandi,  et  aliorum,  tarn 
ediliE  quain  inedita;.  Post  recensionem  Joannis  Hudsoni  denuo 
recognita,  et  notis  ac  indicibus  ilUistrata,  studio  et  labore  Sigeberti 
Havercampi.     .\mstelodami,  1726,  2  vols,  folio. 

This  is  usually  considered  the  editio  optima,  because  it  contains 
much  more  than  Dr.  Hudson's  edition.  The  Greek  text  is  very 
carelessly  printed,  especially  that  of  Josephus's  seven  books  on  the 
wars  of  the  Jews  with  the  Romans.  Havercamp  collated  two  ma- 
nuscripts in  the  library  of  the  university  at  Leyden  ;  and,  besides 
the  annotations  mentioned  in  the  title,  he  added  some  observations 
by  Vossius  and  Cocceius,  which  he  found  in  the  margin  of  the  edi- 
lio  princeps,  printed  at  Basil,  in  1644,  folio.  The  typographical 
execution  of  Havercamp's  edition  is  very  beautiful. 

6.  Flavii  Josepui  Opera,  Graece  et  Latine,  excusa  ad  editio- 
nem  Lugduno-Batavam  Sigeberti  Havercampi  cum  Oxoniensi 
Joannis  Hudsoni  collatam.  Curavit  Franciscus  Oberthi;r.  Lip- 
sis,  1782-1785.     Vols.I.— in..8vo. 

This  very  valuable  edition,  which  has  never  been  completed, 
comprises  only  the  Greek  text  of  Josephus.  The  succeeding  volumes 
were  to  contain  the  critical  and  philological  observations  of  the 
editor,  who  has  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  an  excellent  critical 
notice  of  all  the  preceding  editions  of  Josephus.  "  The  venerable 
Oberthiir  is  allowed  to  have  taken  more  pains  in  ascertaining  the 
correct  text  of  his  author,  in  collating  every  known  MS.,  in  examin- 
ing every  previous  edition,  and  in  availing  himself  of  the  labours 
of  his  predecessors,  than  have  yet  been  shown  by  any  editor  of  Jo- 
sephus." It  is  lliereiore  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  valua- 
ble edition  as  the  present  should  have  been  discontinued  by  an 
editor  so  fully  competent  to  finish  the  arduous  task  which  he  has 
begun.    (Dibdin  on  the  Classics,  vol.  ii.  p.  13.  3d  edition.) 

7.  Flavii  Josepui  Judtei  Opera  omnia  [Griece].  Textum  edi- 
dit Carol.  Ernest.  Ricuter.     Lipsi»,  1826,  6  tomis,  12mo. 

A  very  neatly  printed  edition  :  it  forms  the  first  portion,  as  the 
works  of  Ptnlo  form  the  second  part,  of  a  Bibliotheca  Patrum, 
which  is  to  be  edited  by  M.  Richter. 

Several  English  irimslations  of  Josephus  have  been  published  by 
Court,  L'Estrangc.  and  others;  but  the  best  is  that  of  Mr.  Whiston, 
folio,  London,  1737,  after  Havercamp's  edition;  to  which  are  pre- 
fixed a  good  map  of  Paleeline,  and  seven  dissertations  by  the  trans- 
lator, who  has  also  added  many  valuable  notes,  correcting  and 
illustrating  the  Jewish  liistorian.  Whiston's  translation  has  been 
repeatedly  printed  in  various  sizes. 

8.  Mischna:  sive  Totius  Hebrasorum  Juris,  Rituum,  Anti- 
qnitatum  ac  Legum  Oralium,  Systema :  cum  clarissimorum 
Rabbinorum  Maimonidis  et  Bartenora  Commentariis  integris 
Hebraice  et  Latine.  Notis  illustravit  Gul,  SuuEisfHusius.  Am- 
stdodami,  1698,  6  tomis,  folio. 

"  This  is  a  very  beautiful  and  correct  work,  necessary  to  the  li- 
brary of  every  biblical  critic  and  divine.  He  who  has  :t,  need  be 
iolicitous  for  nothing  more  on  this  subject."  (Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Suc- 
cession of  Sacred  Literature,  p.  56.) 


Scnptures,  written  in  an  elegant  style,  are  much  esteemed  both 
by  Jews  and  Christians. 

12.  Rabbi  Davib  Kimchi  was  also  a  native  of  Spain,  and 
flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  he  wrote 
Commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  highly  valued, 
particularly  that  on  the  prophet  Isaiah. 

13.  Rabbi  Levi  Ben  Gkushom,  a  Spanish  Jew,  was  contem- 
porary with  Kimchi ;  his  Commentaries  on  the  Scripture,  espe- 
cially on  the  Pentateuch,  are  much  esteemed.  He  accounted  foi 
the  miracles  from  natural  causes. 

14.  Rabbi  Aakon  Ben  Ei.inu  was  an  eminent  Jewish  teacher, 
who  flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century.  He  left  a  Commen- 
tary on  the  Pentateuch. 

1.5.  Rabbi  Isaac  Abaruenel,  or  Abrayanel  (as  he  is  some- 
times called),  a  Portuguese  Jew,  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  whole  of 
the  Prophets,  and  some  other  books  of  Scripture :  notwithstand- 
ing his  inveterate  enmity  against  Christianity,  his  writings  are 
much  valued  by  Christians,  and  are  highly  extolled  by  the  Jews. 

16.  Rabbi  Solomon  Abenmelech,  a  native  of  Spain,  flourish- 
ed in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  wrote  Scholia  on  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  which  he  has  interspersed  the  best  of 
Kimchi's  Grammatical  Observations. 

The  Commentaries  of  these  Rabbins  are  inserted  in  the  BMia 
Rahhinica,  published  by  Bomberg  at  Venice,  in  4  vols,  folio,  1518, 
and  again  in  1525  and  1526,  and  in  Buxtorf's  editioi?,  printed  at 
Basle,  1618,  in  4  vols,  folio. 

17.  Rabbi  Moses  Ben  Haimon,  usually  called  Maimonides, 
though  not  a  commentator  on  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament, 
ought  not  to  be  omitted,  on  account  of  his  JMoreh  J^'evochim,  or 
Teacher  of  the  Perplexed,  a  valuable  work,  that  explains  difficult 
phrases,  passages,  parables,  and  allegories.  The  best  edition  of 
this  work  is  that  of  Basil,  1629,  4to.  An  English  translation  of 
this  treatise  was  published  in  1827  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Townley, 
entitled  "  The  Reasons  of  the  Laws  of  Moses."  Dr.  T.  has  en- 
riched his  translation  with  a  life  of  Maimonides,  and  with  nume- 
rous valuable  notes  and  dissertations.  The  Porta  JMosis  of 
Maimonides  was  edited  by  Pococke  (in  Arabic  and  Latin)  at 
Oxford,  1645,  4to.,  and  his  treatises  De  Jure  Pauperis,  ^c. 
(Heb.  and  Lat.)  by  Prideaux,  Oxford,  1679;  and  Be  Saa-tfi- 
cits,  4to.  London,  1683. 

Several  parts  of  the  works  of  the  above-mentioned  Rabbins 
have  been  printed  in  a  separate  form  ;  viz. : — 

1.  Aaron  the  Karaite. — Libri  Coronse  Legis,  id  est,  Commen- 
tarii  Karaitici  inedili,  ab  Aarone  ben  Elihu  seculo  decimo  quarto 
conscripti,  Particulam  ex  duobus  codicibus  manuscriptis,  altero 
Jenensi,  altero  Lugdunensi,  edidit,  in  Latinum  transtulit,  atque 
illustravit  J.  G.  L.  Kosegarten.     Jena;,  1823,  4to. 

2.  Ab  AR  B  ENEL. — Commcntarius  in  Pentateuchum,  cura  Hen- 
rici  Van  Bashuisen.     Hanoverse,  1710,  folio. 

«  In  this  account  of  the  Jewish  E.\positors,  we  have  chiefly  followed 
Carpzov,  in  his  Introductio  ad  Libros  Canonicos  Vetcris  7'eslamettti,  p.  35 
et  seq.,  and  De  Rossi's  scarce  work,  entitled  Bibliotheca  Judiuca  And- 
Christiana,  qua  edilil  le  intdili  Judaorum  Libri  recetiselur.  Royal  8vo. 
Parma,  1800.  Wolfias  iias  also  treated  on  the  Jewish  Commentalors  in 
his  Bibliotheca  Hebrma,  torn.  ii.  p.  368.  et  passim.  For  an  account  of  th« 
Chaldee  Paraphrases,  see  Part  I.  Chap.  II.  Sect.  I-  pp-  198—3)3.  of  Uie  Slat 
Volame. 


^Ecr.  III.  ^  1.] 


Ejusdcm,  Commcntarius  in  Prophetas  prioree,  cura  Augusti 
PfciUbr.     hipbiiSi,  1686,  folio, 

EjuBdem,  Commcntarius  in  Hoseam,  Latino,  cum  notis  Fr.  ab 
llusen.     LugJ,  liat.  1686. 

Ejusdcm,  Commcntarius  in  Nahum,  curu  J.  D.  Sprccheri. 
Helmstadii,  1703,  4to. 

.3.  AiiKNMKr.Kcii. — Ex  Michlal  Jophi  seu  (Jommentario  R. 
Salom.  Abcnmclcch  in  Veteris  Testamcnti  Libros,  una  cu.i; 
spicilegio  R.  Jac.  Abendante,  Particula,  complectens  prophctiam 
Jonte.  Hcb.  ct  Lat.  cdcnte  Ernest,  Christ.  Fabricio.  Gottingcn, 
179.:,  8vo. 

4,  jAnciii. — R.  Sal.  Jarchii  Commentarius  in  omncs  Vctcris 
Testamenti  Libros,  versus  et  illustratus  a  Jo.  Frid.  Breithaupto, 
3  vela.  4to.     Gothae,  1713. 

5,  KiMciiT. — R.  D.  Kimchii  Commentarius  in  Jesaiam,  Latin* 
rcrsus  a  Csesarc  Malamineo.     Florcntia,  1774,  4to. 

6,  Malackias,  cum  Commcntarlis  Abcn  Ezra;,  Jarchii  et 
Kimchii  disputationibus.    Cura  Sam.  Bohl.    Rostochii,  1637,  4to. 

7,  HoHEAs,  illustratus  Chaldaica  Vcrsione  ct  pliiiologicis  ccle- 
bnum  Rabbinorum  Raschi,  Aben  Ezrse,  ct  Kimchii  Commcntariis, 
Helmstadii,  1702,  4to.     Reprinted  at  Gottingcn.  1780. 

8,  JoKL  ct  OiiAHiAii,  cum  Pawphrasi  Chaldaica,  Masora,  ct 
Commcntariis  trium  Rabbinorum.  Keb.  ct  Lat.  cura  Jo.  Licus- 
UE.y.     Utrecht,  1657,  4to, 

9,  Johannis  Merceiii  Commenlarii  in  Vatcs  quinquc  priorcs, 
quibus  adjunct!  sunt  R.  Sal.  Jarchii,  Abcn  Ezrse,  ct  Dav.  Kimchii 
Commenlarii,  ab  ipso  Latinilatc  donati.  Editio  altera,  cura  G. 
C,  Burklini.     Gissa;,  1695. 

10,  J.  B,  Caupzovh  Collegium  Rabbinico-Biblicum  in  libel- 
lum  Ruth.  Hcb.  et  Lat.     Lipsia;,  1 703,  4to, 

This  work  contains  the^IIobrevv  text  of  the  book  of  Ruth,  the 
Targum,  the  great  and  little  Masora,  and  four  Rabbinical  Commen- 
taries, together  with  Latin  versions,  and  copious  notes  by  the  editor, 
J.  B.  Carpzov.  Calmct  states,  that  this  book  will  be  found  of  great 
service  to  those  who  are  learning  Hebrew,  and  will  also  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  the  reading  of  the  rabbinical  writers. 


§  2.   ILLUSTHATIONS   OF  THE   HOLY   SCRIPTURES,  BEllIVF.D   FHOM 
JEWISH  SOURCES. 

1.  Georgii  Johannis  Hexkii  Dissertatio  dc  Usu  Librorura 
Apocryphorum  Veteris  Testamenti  in  Novo  Testamcnto.  Hala;, 
1711,  4to. 

2.  Christ.  Theophili  KuuriiEL  Obscrvationcs  ad  Novum  Tes- 
tamcntum  ex  Libris  Apocryphis  Veteris  Testamenti.  Lipsia;, 
1794,  8vo. 

3.  Job.  Bcncdicti  Caiipzovii  Exercitationes  in  S.  Pauli  Epis- 
tolam  ad  Hcbrasos  ex  Philone  Alexandrino.  Pncfixa  sunt  Philo- 
niana  Prolegomena,  in  quibus  de  non  adeo  contcmnenda  Piiilonis 
eruditionc  Hebraica,  dc  convenientia  stili  Philonis  cum  illo  D. 
Pauli  in  Epistohi  ad  Hebrteos,  et  de  aliis  nonnullis  varii  argu- 
menti  cxponitur.     Helmstadii,  1750,  8vo. 

4.  J.  B.  Caupzovii  Strictura;  Theologicaj  in  Epistolam  Pauli 
ad  Romanos.  Adspersi  subinde  sunt  Flores  Philoniani.  Helm- 
stadii, 17.'^8,  8vo. 

This  is  llie  second  and  best  edition  of  Carpzov's  Observations 
on  St.  Pa»  I's  Kpistle  to  the  Romans ;  they  originally  appeared  in 
detached  portions,  at  Helmstadt,  in  quarto,  between  the  years  1752 
and  1756. 

5.  Christophori  Frederici  LoEsxKni  Obscrvationes  ad  Novum 
Testamentum  c  Philone  Alexandrino.     8vo.  Lipsia:,  1777, 

This  work  was  preceded  by  a  quarto  tract  of  Loesncr's,  entitled 
Lectwnum  Philonianarum  Specimen,  published  at  Leipsic,  in  1758. 
The  force  and  meaning  <if  words  are  particularly  illustrated,  to- 
gether with  points  of  antiquitv  and  the  readings  of  Philo's  text. 
The  liglit  tlirown  upon  the  New  Testament,  by  the  writings  of 
Philo,  is  admirably  elucidated  by  Loesner;  to  complete  whose 
work  there  should  bo  added  Adami  Frid.  Kuiixii  Spicilegium  Loe$- 
neri  Observalionum  ad  N.  T.  e  Philone  Alexandrino.  Sorau,  1783, 
tto. ;  2d  ed.  Pforta;.  1785,  8vo.     The  second  is  the  best  edition. 

6.  Jo.  Baptistse  Ottii  Spicilegium,  sive  Excerpta  c  Fla^no 
Josepho  ad  Novi  Testamenti  Illustrationem.  Cura  Sigeberti 
Havercampi,     Lug,  Bat.  1741,  8vo. 

7.  Jo.  Tobias  Krebsii  Observationes  in  Novum  Testamentum 
t  Flavio  Josepho.     Lipsise,  1755,  8vo. 

Both  these  works  are  reopssarv  to  the  Biblical  Student,  hs  Kreb.s 


CHRISTIAN  COMMENTATORS,  6cc  los 

has  illustrated  a  great  number  of  passages  in  the  New  T(  stanient, 


from  Josephiis,  wliioh  are  not  noticed  in  Ott'w  Spicilegium  In  pp. 
527 — 012.  of  the  latter  publication,  there  is  a  curious  collection  of 
sixly-cighl  articles,  omitted  by  Josephus,  of  which  he  coijJd  not 
have  been  ignorant;  and  to  this  is  annexed  an  interesting  disserta 
tion  of  C.  Bos,  on  the  genuineness  of  the  celebrat<>d  passage  cor» 
cerning  Jesus  Christ. 

8,  Mellificium  Hebraicum,  sive  Observationes  ex  Hebrajorum 
Antiquiorum  rnonumentis  desumptae,  unde  plurima  cum  Veteris. 
tum  Novi  Testamenti,  loca  explicantur  vel  illustrantur.  Autoro 
Christophoro  Cahtwiiigiito.  In  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Critici  Sacri,  pp.  1271  —  1426, 

To  our  learned  countryman  Cartwright  belongs  the  honour  ol 
being  the  first  who  a|)plicd  the  more  ancient  writings  of  the  Jewn 
to  the  illustration  of  the  Bible.  He  was  followed  in  the  same  path 
of  literature  by  Drusius,  whose  Praterita  sive  Annotaliones  in  To. 
tum  Jesu  ('hritli  TcgtametUum  (4to.  Franequera;,  1612)  contain  many 
valuable  illustrations  of  the  New  Testament.  Some  additions  were 
subacqucntly  made  to  his  work  by  Ballhasar  Scheidius,  whose  Pra- 
terila  Praterilorum  are  included  in  the  publication  of  Meuschen 
noticed  in  No.  11.  below. 

9,  The  Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Liohtfoot,  D.D.,  Master  of 
Catharine  Hall,  Ci.'nbridge,  Edited  by  tlie  Rev,  J.  R,  Pitnam, 
A.M.     London,  1822-25',  13  vols.  Svo. 

The  writings  oi'  Dr.  Lightfoot  are  an  invaluable  treasure  to  the 
Biblical  Student.  By  his  deep  researches  into  the  Rabbinical  writ- 
ings, he  has  done  more  to  illustrate  the  phraseology  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  to  explain  the  various  customs,  &c.  therein  alluded 
to,  particularly  in  the  New  Testament,  than  any  other  author  be- 
fore or  since.  Two  editions  of  this  learned  Divine's  works  were 
published  previously  to  that  now  under  consideration/viz.  1.  The 
Knglisli  edition  of  Dr.  G.  Bright,  in  two  Iblio  volumes,  Londin, 
1084;  and,  2.  A  Latin  edition,  published  at  Rotterdam,  i;i  2  vols, 
folio,  1C8G,  entitled  Joannis  Lighifooti  Opera  Omnia,  and  again  at 
Franeker  in  three  folio  volumes,  which  were  superintendrd  by  the 
celebrated  critic,  Lensden.  These  foreign  editions  are  taken  from 
the  English  one,  the  English  parts  being  translated  into  L.Ttin  :  the 
third  volume  in  Leusden's  edition  is  comiiosed  chiefly  of  several 
pieces,  which  Lightfoot  had  left  unfinished,  but  which  were  too 
valuable  to  be  altogether  omitted.  They  were  communicated  by 
Mr.  Slrype,  who  in  1700  published  "Some  genuine  Remainis  of  the 
late  pious  and  learned  John  Lightfoot,  D.D."  in  Svo.  In  jireparing 
his  edition,  Mr.  Pitman  has  adopted  for  his  basis  the  I/)ndoii  edition 
of  1684,  and  Slrype's  supplemental  volume,  incorporating  the  addi- 
tional matter  in  Leusden's  edition:  and,  by  indefatigable  researches 
he  has  succeeded  in  recovering  some  pieces  of  Lightfooi'.s  which 
were  never  before  published.  New  Indexes  and  other  liicilities 
of  reference,  are  given  in  the  concluding  volume  of  this  edition 
It  is  but  justice  to  add  that  they  are  neatly  and  correctly  printed, 
and  from  their  reasonable  price,  demand  a  place  in  every  biblical 
library.  In  order  to  complete  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Harm  Hebraica  el 
Talmudica;  or  Hebrew  and  Talmudical  Exercitations  on  the  New 
Testament,  which  proceed  no  further  than  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  Christian  Schoetgeml's  published 

10,  Hora;  Hebraic®  et  Talmudicse  in  Universum  Novum  Tes- 
tamentum, quibus  Horae  Jo,  Lightfooti  in  libris  historicis  sup- 
plcntur,  cpistolaB  et  apocalypsis  eodcm  modo  illustrantur,  Dres 
dte,  1733,  2  tomis,  4to. 

In  this  elaborate  work,  Scho^tgenius  passes  over  the  same  books 
on  which  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  treated,  as  a  supplement,  without 
touching  the  topics  already  produced  in  the  English  work;  and 
then  continues  the  latter  to  the  end  of  the  New  Testament.  Copies 
in  good  condition  generally  sell  at  from  two  to  three  guineas. 

11,  Novum  Testamentum  ex  Talmude  et  Antiquitatibus  He- 
briEorum  illustratum,  a  Johanne  Gerhardo  Mecscbenio.  Lipsis, 
1736,  4to, 

In  this  work  are  inserted  various  treatises  by  Danzius,  Rhenford 
Scheidius,  and  others,  who  have  applied  themselves  to  the  illustra 
tion  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Jewish  writings. 


SECTION  III. 

CHRISTI.IN    COMMENTATORS,  INTERPRETERS,  AND   PARAPHRA8T8 
ON   THE    SCRIPTURES, 

§  1,  COMMENTARIES  BY  THE  FATHERS,  ASn  OTHER  DITHTES 
OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCn,  PREVIOVSLY  TO  THE  RErOR- 
M  AT  I  OX, 

The  following  are  the  principal  commentators  on  the  sacred 
writings,  who  are  to  be  found  among  the  Primitive  Fathers 
OF  THE  Christian  Chcrch:  but,  in  consulting  their  writings, 
the  best  editions  only  should  be  referred  to,  especially  those  by 
Protestants;    as  the   editions   superintended  by  divines   of  tbfi 
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Rftmish  Church  are  not  only  frequently  corrujited,  but  spurious 
writings  are  also  often  ascribed  to  the  fathers,  in  order  to  support 
the  anti-scriptural  dogmas  of  that  church.' 

[i.]    Greek  Fathers. 

Origksis  in  Scripturas  Sacras  Commcntaria,  qutecunque 
Greece  repcriri  potuerunt.  Edidit,  partim  Latine  vcrtit,  et  uiii- 
versa  notis  et  observationibus  illustravit  Petrus  Daniel  Huetius. 
Rothoniagi,  1668,  2  tomis,  folio. 

Origk.n  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  and  tlirough 
the  (irst  half  of  the  third  century;  and  was  distinguished  not  more 
by  his  learning  than  by  his  piety  and  eloquence.  He  wrote  Com- 
mentaries on  ihe  Old  and  New  Testaments,  ihe  greater  part  of 
which  is  now  lost :  the  best  separate  edition  of  what  has  been  pre- 
served is  this  of  Huet.  lie  also  wrote  Scholia  or  short  notes  ex- 
planatory of  dilficult  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  he  chiefly 
attended  to  the  literal  sense.  Of  these  Scholia  some  extracts  only 
are  preserved  in  the  collection  made  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  and 
Basil  the  Great,  entitled  Philocalia,  and  published  at  Paris,  in  1618, 
4to.  His  Homilies,  in  which  he  addressed  himself  to  the  capacities 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  his  numerous  other  works,  both  practical 
and  controversial,  our  limits  permit  us  not  to  detail ;  and  his  cri- 
tical labours  on  the  sacred  writings  are  noticed  in  another  part  of 
this  work.-  In  the  Commentaries  above  mentioned,  Origen  gave 
full  scope  to  his  learning  and  imagination,  in  what  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  historical,  literal,  rrwstical,  and  moral  sense  of  the  Bible.'' 
Origen's  grand  fault  is  that  of  allegorizing  the  Scriptures  too  much  ; 
and  this  method  of  interpretation  he  adopted  from  the  Alexandrian 
philosophers,  in  the  hope  of  establishing  an  union  between  heathen 
philosophy  and  Christian  doctrine.  His  fundamental  canon  of 
criticism  was,  that,  wherever  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture  was  not 
obvious,  or  not  clearly  consistent  with  his  peculiar  tenets,  the  words 
were  to  be  understood  in  a  spiritual  and  mystical  sense ;  a  rule  by 
,vhich  he  could  easily  incorporate  any  fancies,  whether  original  or 
)orrowed,  with  the  Christian  creed.  Mosheim  has  justly  charac- 
terized this  father  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  writers  of  the 
third  century,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  learned  and 
pious  productions ;  and  as  "  a  man  of  vast  and  uncommon  abilities, 
the  greatest  luminary  of  the  Christian  world  that  this  age  exhibited 
to  \  ievv.  Had  the  justness  of  his  judgment  been  equal  to  the  im- 
mensity of  his  genius,  the  fervour  of  his  piety,  his  indefatigable 
patience,  his  extensive  erudition,  and  his  other  eminent  and  supe- 
rior talents,  all  encomiums  must  have  fallen  short  of  his  merit. 
Yet,  such  as  he  was,  his  virtues  and  his  labours  deserve  the  admi- 
ration of  all  ages ;  and  his  name  will  be  transmitted  with  honour 
through  the  annals  of  time,  as  long  as  learning  and  genius  shall  be 
esteemed  among  men."'' — The  expository  writings  of  Origen  are  to 
be  found  in  the  collective  editions  of  his  works:  the  most  complete 
is  the  edition  published  by  M.  de  la  Rue,  in  four  vols,  folio,  Paris, 
1733-59;  reprinted  by  M.  OberthUr  at  Wurceburg,  in  15  vols.  8vo. 
1780  and  following  years. 

2.  JoannisCHiixsosTOMi  Sermones  tres  in Genesim ; — Quatuor 
HomiliaB  in  Psalmos; — Expositio  perpetua  in  Novum  Jesu 
Christi  Testamentum ;  folio.  In  the  various  editions  of  his 
collective  works. 

John  Chry-sostom,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  was  a 
inipil  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  who  had  himself  been  a  disciple  of 
Origen's.  He  wrote  homilies  on  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  on  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Catholic  epistles.  His  homilies  on  the  New  Testament  are 
every  way  prpferable  to  those  on  the  Old.  Ernesti  is  of  opinion  that 
none  of  the  priKluctions  of  the  fathers  are  equal  to  those  of  Chrysos- 
tom  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  ;  and  that  all  subsequent  Greek  commen- 
tators on  them  iiave  exclusively  followed  him.  On  the  historical 
books,  his  rommenlary  on  St.  Matthew  is  incomparably  the  best  and 
most  copious,  and  is  particularly  worthy  of  being  perused.  Chry- 
soslom's  manner  of  expounding  is  this :  he  first  takes  a  verse  of 
Scripture,  wliich  he  explains  ;  and  then  investigates  and  elucidates 
the  meaning  of  particular  words,  pointing  out  the  scope  of  the 
sacred  author,  whose  style  and  genius  he  examines,  and  rendering 
all  Hebraisms  by  ecjuivalcnt  intelligible  Greek  expressions.  He 
throughout  adheres  to  the  literal  sense,  which  he  maintained  to  be 
the  true  one.  The  homilies  are  found  in  the  beautiful  lOdilio  Prin- 
Kcps  of  his  works  published  by  Sir  Henry  Saviile,  in  8  vols.  Iblio, 
Kion,  1612;  and  in  Montfaucon's  edition,  wliich  is  tlie  best,  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  in  13  vols,  folio,  1718-1738.  An  admirable  French 
(lanslation  of  a  selection  from  Chrysostom's  Homilies,  and  other 
w(»rks,  was  printed  by  Auger,  at  Paris,  1785,  in  4  vols.  8vo.     In 

1  Sfii'.  iiuiuerous  proofsorHiis  remark  in .taines's Treatise  of  ihfi  Corrup- 
uon  ol  Senjilure  Councils  and  Fathers  by  the  prelates,  &c.  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  tor  maintenance  of  popery,  pp.  1—271.    London,  1633,  8vo. 

a  See  Vol  I.  Part  I.  pp.  267,  208. 

'  Jahn's  Enchiridion  Ilernieneuticra  (!oi:or;il.s.  pp.  ICo,  1(31.  A  further 
acfount  (if  Oriseii's  expository  labours  may  be  seen  in  Er'nesri's  In.'stitutio 
i;iit.'rpreti.s  Novi  Testainenti,  pp.  280,  287.  and  in  Morus's  Acroases  super 
Henneneulica  Novi  Foederis,  toin.  ii.  pp.  23U— 230.  ;  in  Hoseniiililler's  His- 
lorialnterpretationis  LibvorumSacroruni,  toin.  iii.  pp.  17 — 100.  and  Simon's 
Uist.  Grit,  du  Vieux  Test.  liv.  iii.  ch.  ix.  pp.  439—442. 

•  Mosbeim's  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  270.  edit.  1S06.  On  the  merits  of  Origen 
ds  an  interpreter  of  Holy  Writ,  see  Conybe-ire's  Bampton  Lectures^for 
li*i4,  pp.  131—143. 


1807,  Matthiffi  published  fifty-two  of  his  homilies  at  Moscow,  in 
8vo.  with  various  readings,  a  commentary  and  index.^ 

3.  TuEODOHETi,  Episcopi  Cyrensis,  Explanationes  in  Pauli 
Epistolas  omnes.  Inter  Opera,  Parisiis,  1608,  2  tomis,  folio 
Parisiis,  1642,  4  tomis,  folio.     Halse,  1769-74,  5  tomis,  8vo. 

TiiKODOKET,  Bisliop  of  Cyrus,  or  Cyropolis, '':  Syria,  wrote  in  the 
fifth  century  :  though  he  chiefly  follows  C.»rysostom  in  his  com- 
mentary on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  he  has  added  many  new  and  striking 
observations  of  his  own,  and  has  successfully  vindicated  many 
passages  against  the  Arians  and  other  sectaries  of  his  time.  The 
critical  merits  of  Theodoret  as  an  expositor  of  Scripture,  were 
investigated  by  M.  Richter  in  a  treatise  entitled  De  Theodoreto 
Epistolarum  Paulinarum  Interprete  Commentarius  Historico-Eie 
gcticus.     LipsiiB,  1822,  8vo. 

4.  NoNNi  Panopolitse  Metaphrasis  Evangelii  Joannei.  Recen- 
suit,  Lectionumque  varietate  instruxit  Franciscus  Passovius. 
Accessit  Evangelium  Joannis,  Defuncto  Passovio  editionem 
curavit  Nicolaus  Bachiiis.     Lipsite,  1833,  8vo. 

NoNNus,  of  Panopolis  in  Egypt,  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  His  paraphrase  on  St.  John's  Gospel,  which  is 
written  in  Greek  verse,  contains  some  various  readings  which  have 
been  noticed  by  Mill,  Bengel,  VVetslein,  Griesbach,  and  Scholz,  in 
their  several  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament.  Passow'i 
edition  of  Nonnus  is  the  best  that  has  ever  been  published 


[ii.]  Latin  Fathers, 

1.  HiERONTMi  Qusestiones  Hebraic©  in  Genesin  ; — Ejustlera 
Commentarii  in  Ecclesiasten  ;  duEe  in  Canticum  Canticorum 
Hoinilise,  ex  Grsco  Origenis  ; — Commentarii  in  lesaiam  ; — Ho- 
milijB  novem  in  Visiones  Isaiee,  ex  Grceco  Origenis ; — Commen- 
tarius in  Jeremiam  ;^Coinmentarii  in  Ezechielem  Libri  XIV. ; 
— Commentarius  in  Danielem.  Homilia;  Origenis  XXVIIL, 
Explanationes  in  Jeremiam  et  Ezechielem  continentes  ; — Com- 
mentarii in  XII  Prophetas  Minores ;  Com-mentarii  in  MattliEEum 
Libri  IV. ; — Commentarii  in  Pauli  Epistolas  ad  Galatas,  Ephe- 
sios,  Titum,  et  Philemonem,  folio.  In  the  difli^rent  editions  of  his 
works. 

Jeromk,  of  all  the  Latin  fathers,  has  rendered  the  most  impor 
tant  services  to  the  Christian  world,  by  his  elaborate  Commentary 
on  the  Scriptures,  and  his  prefaces  to  the  different  books.  His 
commentary  on  the  Prophets  is  reckoned  the  best  part  of  his  works  ; 
his  valuable  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  noticed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  first  volume.  The  principal  editions  of  this  emi- 
nently learned  iiitber's  works  are  those  of  Paris,  1G93 — 1706,  ni  five 
vols,  iblio)  and  of  Verona,  1734-1742,  in  eleven  vols,  folio. 

2.  HiLARii  Commentarius  in  Psalmos  et  in  Evangelium 
Matthsei,  folio,  in  the  various  editions  of  his  works. 

Hilary,  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  in  the  fourth  century,  wrote  Com 
mentaries  on  the  Psalms,  and  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  which 
consist  more  of  what  he  borrowed  from  Origen  than  of  the  results 
of  his  own  studies  :  and  on  this  account  Morus  is  of  opinion,  that 
little  assistance  can  be  derived  from  consulting  them.  This  au- 
thor must  not  be  confounded  with  Hilarji^'surnamed  the  Deacon, 
from  the  office  which  he  filled  in  the  Church  at  Rome  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourth  century :  and  who  wrote  a  Commentary  on  St 
Paul's  Epistles,  which  is  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Bene- 
dictine edition  of  Ambrose's  v.'orks  (Paris,  1686-1690,  2  vols,  folio), 
to  whom  they  are  erroneously  ascribed. 

3.  Aurelii  Aurtjstini  Commentarii  tain  in  Vetus  quam  in 
Novum  Testamentum,  ex  omnibus  ejusdem  lucubrationibus  col- 
Iccti.  Studio  et  labore  Joannis  Gastii.  Venetiis,  1543,  2  vols.  4to. 

Augustine,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Hippo  in  Africa,  in  the 
fourth  century,  wrote  several  Treatises  on  the  Scriptures,  and  par- 
ticularly Commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  neither  of  which  are  now 
held  in  much  estimation,  notwithstanding  the  high  rank  he  holds 
in  ecclesiastical  history.  His  piety,  indefatigable  application,  sub- 
lime genius,  unwearied  pursuit  of  truth,  and  the  acnteness  of  his 
wit,  are  universally  allowed.  "  It  is  however  certain,"  says  Mo- 
sheim, "  that  the  accuracy  and  solidity  of  his  judgment  were  by  no 
means  proportionable  to  the  eminent  talents  now  mentioned  ;  ani 
that  upon  many  occasions,  he  was  more  guided  by  the  violent  im- 
pulse of  a  warm  imagination,  than  by  the  cool  dictates  of  reason  and 
prudence.  Hence  that  ambiguity  which  appears  in  his  writings 
and  which  h.as  sometimes  rendered  tlie  most  attentive  readers  un 
certain  with  respect  to  his  real  sentiments  ;  and  hence  also  the  just 
complaints  which  many  have  made  of  the  contradictions  that  are  so 
frequent  in  his  work,  and  of  the  levity  and  precipitation  with  which 
ho  set  himself  to  write  upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  before  he  had 
examined  them  with  a  sufTicicnt  degree  of  attention  and  diligence." 
Jalin  has  remarked  that  the  genius  of  Augustine  resembled  that  of 
Origen  rather  than  that  of  Jerome,  to  both  of  whom  he  was  greatly 

»  Several  editions  of  Chrysostom's  Homilies  are  enumerated  by  Harles, 
in  his  Brevior  Notiiia  J.iteraturcC  Grscae,  pp.  739—741.;  to  which  Vfork,  as 
vvell  as  to  those  of  Ernesli  and  Morus,  above  referred  to,  we  are  chiefiy 
indebted  for  the  following  notices  of  the  Commentaiies  of  the  Greelr  *athers 

•  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i-  p.  363. 
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inferior  in  learning,  being  totally  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  and  but  mo- 
derately versed  in  Greek.'  His  Treatises  on  the  Scriptures  form 
the  uiird,  and  his  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  his  works.  lie  accommodates  the 
Scri|)tures  more  frequently  to  his  own  ideas  than  he  accommodates 
meso  to  tlie  former,  and  is  perpetually  hunt'nin  out  mvstorics,  espe- 
cially in  numbers.-  Such  was  the  authority  in  which  the  vvritini;s 
oi  Augustine  were  hold,  that  liis  cxpositious  continued  to  bo  fol- 
'owed  by  all  Latin  interpreters  from  his  time  until  iho  Koforma- 
tion  ;  who  have  selected  expositions  not  only  from  his  prolijssedly 
biblical  labours,  but  also  from  his  other  pr.utical  antl  controversial 
Afritings.  Among  the  principal  compilations  of  this  kind  is  ihe 
Gloss,  or  short  interpretation  of  Strabo,  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
next  column.  No.  1. 


[lit.]  Later  Divines  of  the  Greek  uuil  Latin  Churches, 

Of  the  Doctors,  or  Divines  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches, 
who  flourished  between  the  sixth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the 
following  are  reputed  to  be  the  most  judicious  commentators. 

Greek  IVriters. 

1.  Theopiitlacti  Archiepiscopi  Bulgaria;  Enarrationcs,  .sivc 
Conimentarii  in  IV.  Evangelia,  Grajcc,  Roma;,  1.542,  folio; 
Graece  ct  Latino,  Parisiia,  1631,  folio. — Ejusdem  Explicationes 
in  Acta  Apostolorum,  Grajcc  et  Latino,  ColonitD,  l.'i67,  folio. — 
Ejusdem  Commcntarii  in  D.  Pauli  Epistolas,  Gra^cc  et  Latino, 
Londini,  16.36,  folio. — Ejusdem  Commcntarii  in  Epistolas  ct  in 
aliquot  Prophctas  Minorcs,  Latine,  Parisiis,  1512,  folio. 

TiiEornvLACT,  metroiwlitan  of  Bulgaria,  flourished  in  the  11th 
century  :  his  Scholia  on  the  principal  books  of  Scripture  arc  chiefly 
abridged  from  Chrysostom.  Those  on  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  are  particularly  valuable.  Professor  Stuart,  cha- 
racterizing tlie  (ireek Commentators  on  the  Episile  to  the  Hebrews, 
observes  that  "  Tlicophylact  is  by  far  the  most  agreeable,  especially 
for  beginners  in  the  study  of  Greek  Commentary.  •  He  comprises  all 
that  is  valuable  in  Chrysostom,  and,  ii)r  the  most  part,  nearly  in 
Chrysoslom's  words;  while  at  the  same  time  he  has  given  to  the 
whole  more  ease,  simplicity,  and  compactness.  Seldom  does  he 
venture  upon  any  new  opinion  of  his  own  ;  and  when  he  does,  it  is 
with  great  deference  to  his  predecessors."  (Commentary  on  the 
Hebrews,  vol.  i.  p.  345.)  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  pub- 
lished at  Venice,  17r)4-1763,  in  4  vols,  folio. 

2.  (EcuMEN'ir  Commentaria  in  Acta  Apostolorum,  in  omncs 
Pauli  Epistolas,  ct  in  Epistolas  Catholicas  omnes.  Accesserunt 
Aretha;,  Cappadocite  Episcopi,  Explanationes  in  Apocalypsin. 
Grsece  ct  Latine,  cura  Fred.  Morelli.  Parisiis,  1631,  2  tomis, 
folio. 

OEcuMENius,  Bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly,  towards  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century,  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  the  whole  of  the  Epistles.  His  work  is  a  judicious  com- 
pilation from  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Eusebius,  and  others.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  observation,  that  the  controverted  clause  in  St.  John's  First 
Epistle  (1  John  v.  7.)  was  not  known  to  this  writer.  The  best  edi- 
tion is  that  of  Paris,  1G31,  in  2  vols,  folio. 

3.  Very  similar  to  the  works  of  Theophylact  and  CEcumenius 
above  noticed,  are  the  Caten.k,  or  Commentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, consisting  of  several  passages  or  interpretations  of  the 
fathers,  reduced  to  the  order  of  chapters  and  verses  of  the  books  ; 
tliey  are  denominated  Catena;,  because  as  a  chain  is  composed  of 
several  links  connected  together,  so  these  compilations  consist  of 
numerous  different  passages,  or  the  sentences  and  expositions  of 
different  writers,  so  connected  together  as  to  form  one  continued 
work. 

The  earliest  compiler  of  a  Catena  was  Procopiiis  of  Gaza, 
whose  entire  work  on  tlio  Scriptures  has  never  been  primed; 
though  particular  jiortions  have  been  published,  as  his  Catena  on 
the  Octateuch,  or  eight  first  twoks,  in  Latin,  Tiguri  (Zurich),  1.5.'55, 
folio  :  on  the  two  books  of  Kincts  and  Chronicles,  Gr.  Lat.  4io.  Lug. 
Bat.  1620;  a  specimen  of  his  Catena  on  the  Heplaleuch,  or  seven 
first  books,  and  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  edited  by  Ernesti,  Lcipsic, 
1 785,  4 to. ;  on  fsaiah.  edited  by  Courtier,  folio,  Paris,  1580.  Pro- 
copius  was  followed  by  Olympiodorus,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  in  the  seventh  century  ;  his  Catena  on  the  book  of  Job 
was  published  at  Venice  in  15^7,  4to.  A  Catena  on  Job,  Psalms, 
Matthew,  and  John,  was  printed  by  Plantinat  Antwerp,  in  (Jreek 
and  Latin,  in  seven  vols,  folio,  1G30,  and  following  years.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  works  of  this  kind  is  the  Catena  of  Nicephorus 
on  the  Octateuch,  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  and  the  two  books  of 
Kings  ;  it  is  a  compilation  from  flfty-one  vvriters,  and  was  published 
in  Greek,  in  2  vols,  folio,  at  Leipsic,  1792.  Possin  and  Cordorins 
Dublished  a  Catena  in  Greek  and  Latin,  on  the  four  Evangelists,  in 
1628,  1630,  1646,  and  1647,  at  Antwerp  and  Thoulouse,  in  four 
large  folio  volumes;  and  a  Greek  Catena  of  Victor,  a  presbyter  of 

*  Jahn,  Enchiridion  nermencuticae  Gcneralis,  p.  16". 

•  Rambachii  Instit.  Herra.  p.  679. 


Antioch,  and  other  fathers,  on  the  Gospel  of  .St.  Murk    was  edited 
by  Matthiei,  at  Moscow,  1775,  in  2  vols.  8vo.' 

4.  EfTHY.'viii  Zigabcni  Mon.ichi  Commcntarii  in  Psalmo*, 
Graece  ct  Latine ;  apud  Theophylacti  Opcrum  Tom.  IV.  Vene 
tiis,  1763,  folio. 

Euthymii  Zigaheni  Commentarius  in  quatuor  Evangelia, 
Gra!cc  ct  Latine.  Textum  Gra;cum  nunquain  antea  editum  ad 
(idem  duoruin  Codicum  Membranaccorum  Bibliotlicrarum  ST.  S. 
Synodi  Mosquensis  auctoris  aitate  scriptorum,  dilig<'ntur  recen 
suit,  et  repetita  Vemionc  Latina  Joannis  Hentinii  suisijue  ad- 
jcctis  aniinadversionibus  edidit  Christianus  Fridcr.  Matthaei. 
Lipsia;,  17'J2,  3  tomis,  8vo. 

EtTrnv.Mii.s  Zi(;aiiknu.s,  a  monk  of  Constantinople,  in  the  early 
pari  of  ihc  twelftli  century,  wrote  commentaries  mi  different  parts 
of  the  Bible,  ilie  whole  of  which  iiave  not  been  printed.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  a  commenlary  on  the  four  Gospels,  i)ublishcd  by 
Matlhuii  at  Leijtsic,  in  1792,  in  3  vJls.  8vo.  The  hilhcrto  inedited 
Greek  text  is  diligently  revised  from  two  MS.S.  in  the  library  of  the 
Holy  .Synod  at  Moscow,  written  in  the  time  of  the  author.  Vol.  I. 
contains  the  prefaces  and  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew;  Vol.  H.  the  Gos- 
pels of  St.  Mark  and  Si.  Luke  ;  Vol.  HI.  the  (lospel  of  St.  John, 
with  Hentenius's  Latin  v('rsion  of  the  whole  of  Euthymius's  Com- 
mentary, his  Criiical  Remarks,  and  those  of  the  learned  editor. 
Euthymius's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  was  published  with  the 
works  of  Theophylact. 


Latin  IVriters. 
1.  Biblia  Sacra  cum  Glos.sa  Ordinaria  a  Walafrido  Stkabo; 
ct  Postilla  Nicolai  Ltiiam,  necnon  additionibus  Pauli  Burgeu- 
sis  Episcopi,  et  Matthiae  Doringi  replici.s.     Duaii,  1617,  6  tomis, 
folio. 

VVoLAFKiDUS  Strado  or  Strabus,  who  flourished  in  the  ninth 
century,  composed  a  work  on  the  whole  Bible,  which  was  called 
Glossa  Ordinaria  or  marginoiis ;  because  the  entire  margin,  at  the 
lop  and  bottom,  as  well  as  on  each  side  of  the  page,  was  filled  with 
annotations.  His  work  is,  in  fact,  a  catena  or  collection  of  com 
nients  from  all  the  Latin  liithers  who  preceded  him,  and  particu- 
larly from  Augustine  and  Rabanus  Maurus,  whose  pupil  Siralx) 
was,  and  who  wrote  a  voluminous  catena  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mat- 
iliew,  and  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  besides  an  entire  comment  on  the 
Bible,  which  is  still  in  manuscript.  Strabo  endeavours  to  show 
the  literal,  historical,  and  moral  sense  of  ihe  Scripiures,  but  not 
always  with  succes.s.  f^or  many  years  the  labours  of  Slrabo  con- 
tinued to  be  received  as  ihe  sole  authorized  inIer|)relalion  of  the 
Bible.  The  best  edition  of  his  work  is  that  of  Antwerp,  1634, 
folio.'' 

Nicholas  de  Lyra  or  Lvranus,  so  called  from  the  j)lace  of  hii 
nativity.  Lire,  a  small  town  in  Normandy,  is  reputed  to  have  been 
a  Jew  by  descent,  but  having  embraced  Christianity,  he  entered 
into  tlie  religious  society  of  Friars  Minors  at  Verneuil.  He  flourish- 
ed towards  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenih  century  ;  and  deserv- 
edly holds  a  distinguished  rank  among  commentators,  his  explana- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  being  far  superior  to  the  manner  and  spirit 
of  the  age  in  which  he  flourished.  His  compendious  expositions 
of  the  Bible  were  called  posliUs,  from  his  manner  of  placing  them, 
viz.  first  exhibiting  the  sacred  text,  and  post  ilia  (after  ihe  words 
of  the  text)  oflfering  liis  own  explication.  They  were  repeatedly 
printed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century ;  and  (as  in  the  edition  above  noticed)  were 
sometimes  printed  in  conjunction  with  the  gloss  of  Strabo.  In  his 
postils,  Lyra  shows  a  greater  acquaintance  with  the  lileral  sense  of 
Scripture  than  any  preceding  commentator,  and  has  availed  him- 
self of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Hebrew  to  select  ihe  best  com- 
ments of  the  most  learned  Rabbins,  particularly  Jarchi.  Being, 
however,  less  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Greek  than  with  the 
Hebrew,  he  is  less  bapjiy  in  his  expositions  of  the  New  Testament 
than  in  lho«e  of  the  Obi.  His  notes  are  allowed  to  be  very  judi- 
cious, and  he  princijially  attends  to  the  literal  sense,  with  which, 
however,  he  occasionally  intermingles  the  subtillies  of  the  school- 
men. "It  is  no  inconsiderable  praise  that,  by  the  general  sound- 
ness and  justness  of  his  expositions,  he  attracted  the  admiration, 
and  contributed  probably  in  some  measure  to  the  instruction  of 
Luther  and  of  his  great  coadjutors  in  the  work  of  reformation." 
The  best  edition  of  Lyra's  commentary  is  that  of  Antwerp,  1634, 
in  6  vols,  folio;  it  is  also  found  in  ihe  Biblica  Maxima,  edited  by 
Father  de  la  Haye,  in  19  vols,  folio.  Lyra  was  also  the  author  of 
Mnralia,  or  Moral  Commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures.* 

'  Morus  (toui.  ii.  j).  'Xvt  )  lias  enumerated  several  catena;  on  particular 
parts  of  the  New  Testament.  The  best  account  of  these  compilations  is  to 
Lip  founii  in  Itligius's  Tractatua  de  Catenas  Palrum,  Lcipsic,  1707,  8vo. ; 
ami  in  NoesscU's  Ohserrationes  de  Calenis  Pntrum  (jTtecoruTn  in  Novum 
Ti'slamentum,  Halsp,  1762,  4lo.  See  also  Walchii  Bibliotheca  Theologlca, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  3S8 — 391. 

«  Much  curious  information  relative  in  Ihe  Biblia  Glossata,  or  Glosses 
on  the  Scriptures,  is  contained  in  Mascli'^  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca. 
Sacra,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  cap.  ii.  sect.  iii.  p.  ^vJ.  et  seq. 

»  Ma.'sch's  edition  of  Le  Lona's  Biblinllioca  Sacra,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  357— 
362.  Conybeare's  ilampion  Loi-tures  for  IS'24.  pp.  210—215.  Lyra's  Com 
inentaries  were  attacked  by  Paul,  Cisliop  of  Biirios  (Paulas  Burgcnsie), 
a  converted  Jew,  and  were  defended  by  Mat!liia.s  Daring.  Ibid,  pp.363 
aw.    Walchii  Bibliotheca  Theologica,  V-'.  iv  pp.  396.  337. 
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2.  ThomsB  AauiNATis,  Doctoris  Angelici,  Commentaria  in 
quosdam  libros  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti ;  scilicet,  in  Job  ; 
Piiina  Quiiiquagcna  Davidis  ;  Canticum  Canticorum  ;  Esaiarn  : 
Jeremiam,  et  Lamentationes ;  in  Evangclia  secundum  Matthsum 
et  Joannem  ;  Catena  Aurca  in  quatuor  Evangeiia;  ex  dictis  Pa- 
trum  connexa  ;  Commentaria  in  omnes  D.  Pauli  Apostoli  Epis- 
tolas ;  folio,  inter  operum  Tomos  xiii-xvi.  Venitiis,  1592^-4, 
ne'sides  numerous  editions  of  detached  portions  in  various  sizes. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  a  celebrated  scholastic  doctor  of  the  thir- 
.oenth  century,  compiled  a  Catena  on  the  four  Gospels,  IVoin  up- 
wirds  of  eighty  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  whose  words  he  chiefly 
gives,  rather  than  their  meaning,  and  quotes  the  Greek  fathers  from 
Latin  versions  of  their  works.  His  comment  long  held  a  distin- 
guished place  in  the  Western  Church. 

There  were  however  a  few,  though  but  few,  interpreters  of 
better  note,  who  flourished  during  the  period  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  who  followed  a  better  mode  of  interpretation. 
We  shall  briefly  enumerate  them. 

3.  BedjTJ  Expositio  in  Libros  Historieos  Veteris  Testamenti, 
in  librum  Tobiae,  .Jobum,  Parabolas  Salomonis,  et  Cantica  Can- 
ticorum:  Expositio  in  Novum  Testamentum,  Retractationes  et 
Quajstiones  in  Acta  Apostolorum,  folio.     In  his  works. 

The  venerable  Bede,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  composed 
a  Catena  on  nearly  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the 
writings  of  ihe  fathers,  in  which  he  interspersed  but  few  remarks 
of  his  own.  Deeply  versed  in  Greek  literature,  he  has  the  pecu- 
liar praise  of  drawing  from  original  sources. 

4.  Alcuin,  the  countryman  and  contemporary  of  Bede,  com- 
piled a  commentary  on  some  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  in  which  he 
made  selections  from  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Bede, 
and  other  writers ;  not  always  with  the  best  judgment.  His 
biblical  labours  are  contained  in  the  editions  of  his  collected 
works,  printed  at  Paris  in  1617,  and  at  Ratisbon  m  1777,  in  2 
volumes,  folio. 

I  2,    SCHOLIA    ON    THE    ENTIRE  BIBLE,  On    THE  GllEATEK    PABT 
THEREOF. 

1.  Joannis  MARiAir;E  Scholia  in  Vetus  et  Novum  Testament 
turn.     Paris,  1620,  folio. 

2.  HuGONis  Ghotii  Annotationes  ad  Vetuaet  Novum  Testa- 
mentum. 

The  Scholia  on  the  Old  Testament  were  first  published  at  Paris, 
m  1644  :  and  those  on  the  New  Testament  at  the  same  place,  in 
three  volumes,  in  1641,  1646,  and  1650.  They  arc  also  lo  be  found 
m  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Opera  Theologica  (Basil,  1732,  folio),  as 
well  as  in  the  Crilici  Sacri,  and  in  Calovius's  Bihlia  lUustrala. 
They  were  republished  in  4to.,  with  numerous  corrections  by  Vo- 
gel,  vol.  i.  Halae,  1775  ;  vol.  ii.  and  vol.  iii.  were  published  in  1776 
by  Doederlein,  who,  in  1779,  published  an  Auclarium,  also  in  4to., 
which  was  separately  sold  under  the  title  of  Scholia  in  Librof  Fo- 
eticos  Veteris  Testamenti.  An  edition  of  them  was  published  by 
Mr.  Moody,  in  two  vols.  4to.,  London,  1727;  and  liis  Scholia  on  the 
New  Testament  were  reprinted  at  Erlang  in  1755  and  following 
years,  in  4to.  In  1830  a  very  neat  edition  of  the  Scholia  on  the 
New  Testament  appeared  at  Groningen,  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  the  anony- 
mous editor  of  which  professes  that  he  carefully  corrected  the  nu- 
merous errors  which  had  crept  into  preceding  impressions.  We 
have  been  thus  minute  in  stating  the  editions  of  Grotius's  Scholia, 
on  account  of  their  intrinsic  value.  Father  Calmet  has  criticised 
many  parts  of  them  with  great  severity,  particularly  his  preface  to 
and  explanation  of  the  Canticles.  "  Grotius,"  says  Dr.  Doddridge, 
"  has  done  more  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures,  by  what  is  generally 
called  profane  learning,  than  perhaps  almost  all  the  other  commen- 
tators put  together  ;  nevertheless  he  too  often  gives  up  prophecies 
which,  in  their  original  sense,  relate  to  the  Messiah.  His  notes  on 
some  texts  are  large  and  learned  dissertations,  vvhieh  might  have 
profitably  been  published  by  themselves."  "His  learning,"  says 
on  eminent  biblical  critic  of  the  present  day,  "  was  very  extensive  ; 
his  erudition  profound  ;  and  his  moderation  on  subjects  of  contro- 
versy highly  praiseworthy.  No  man  possessed  a  more  extensive 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers ;  and  no 
man  more  successfully  applied  them  lo  the  illustration  of  the  sacred 
writings.  He  is,  perhaps  justly,  suspected  of  Socinian  sentiments  ; 
and  is,  in  general,  so  intent  upon  the  literal  meaning  of  Ihe  Scrip- 
tures,  as  to  lose  sight  of  tlie  spiritual."  (Dr.  A.  Clarke).*  On  the 
New  Testament  Grotius  is  particularly  valuable  for  understanding 
the  history  and  Hebraisms.  The  character  of  Grotius,  as  a  com- 
mentator, is  both  fairly  and  ably  estimated  by  'Mr.  Conybeare  in 
his  Bampton  Lectures  icjr  1824,  pp.  259-263. 

.3.  DiODATi  (John)  Annotations  on  the  Bible,  translated  from 
the  Italian.     London,  1664,  folio. 

•  The  referencos  above,  as  wellas  in  the  following  pages,  to  Drs.  Dod- 
dridge and  Adam  Clarke,  are  to  Ihe  "  Lectures  on  Preaching"  of  the/ormer, 
insened  ia  the  fifth  volume  of  his  detached  Works,  printed  at  Leeds,  1804| 
p.  471.  et  seq.,  and  to  the  "  General  Preface"  of  the  latter,  prefixed  to 
vol.  i.  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  which  ia  noticed  in  a  subsequent 
tage. 


Diodati  was  an  eminent  Italian  divine  and  reformer  in  the  early 
part  of  the  17th  century;  his  annotations  are  properly  Scholia, 
rather  practical  than  critical,  but  containing  many  useful  hints;  a 
co/i-8iderablc  portion  of  them  was  introduced  into  ti»e  "  Assembly's 
Annotations,"  noticed  in  p.  109.  No.  4. 

4.  Jo.  Christ.  Frid.  Schulzii  et  Geo.  Laur.  Baueri  Scholia 
in  Vetus  Testamentum.  NorimbergK,  1783 — 1797,  10  vols.  8vo. 

The  three  first  volumes  only  of  these  learned  Scholia  wero 
ostensibhj  written  by  Professor  Schiiize,-  who  slates  in  his  preface 
that,  in  imitation  of  Rosenmiiller's  S.  holia  on  the  New  Testament, 
he  undertook  similar  short  notes  on  ihe  Old  Testament.  For  this 
purpose,  he  has  made  extracts  from  ihe  bet  philological  and  criti- 
cal Scholia,  chiefly  from  German  works  which  are  not  readily  ac- 
cessible or  intelligible  by  foreigners;  this  is  no  small  advantage; 
and,  independently  of  it,  Schulze  lias  added  numerous  critical  notes 
of  his  own,  besides  ihe  contributions  o{  his  learned  friends.  (Maly'i 
Review,  vol.  v.  pp.  406 — 412.)  On  the  death  of  Schulze,  Professor 
Bauer  continued  the  work,  and  published  the  remaining  seven 
volumes  on  the  same  plan. 

5.  Ernest.  Frid.  Car.  RosEXMtJLLEni  Scholia  in  Vetus  Testa- 
mentum.    Lipsia;,  1795—1826,  18  vols.  8vo.  182.3-34. 

The  Scholia  of  the  younger  RosenmiiUer  have  long  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation  on  the  Continent.  When  he  be^an  to  publish  the 
first  edition  of  his  work,  he  was  a  neologian  oi  the  lowest  class. 
In  the  new  edition,  he  has  given  up  many  of  these  ofTensivo  tenets. 
He  now  admits  the  Pentateuch  to  be  the  composition  of  Moses, 
and  finds  predictions  concerning  the  Messiah  almost  as  often  as 
one  could  desire  ;  although  some  few  of  the  psalms  he  still  con- 
siders as  not  referring  to  the  Messiah.  But  now  and  then  the  wary 
reader  will  plainly  see  that,  as  lo  any  belief  in  inspiration,  he  is 
still  as  much  i  rationalist  as  ever  he  was.  The  student  will  find  in 
most  of  his  works  very  important  treasures,  if  he  knows  how  to 
make  a  right  use  of  them.  (Andover  Biblical  Repository  for  Jan. 
1832,  pp.213 — 215)  The  new  edition  of  Rosenmiiller's  larger 
Scholia  appeared  at  Leipzic  in  the  t'ollowing  order: — 

Parts  I.  and  II.  comprising  the  Pentateuch.  Vol.  I.  Genesis, 
1821 ;  Vol.  II.  Exodus,  1822;  Vol.  III.  Leviticus,  Numbers 
Deuteronomy. 

Part  III.  Isaiah,  "3  vols.  8vo.  1818—1829—1833. 

Part  IV.  The  book  of  Psalms,  3  vols.  1821-1823. 

Part  V.  The  book  of  Job,  1824. 

Part  VI.  Ezekiel,  2  vols.  8vo.  182G. 

Part  Vn.  The  Minor  Prophets;  Vol.  L  Hosea  anil  Joel,  1827 
Vol.  II.  Amos,  Obadiah,  and  Jonah,  1827  ;  Vol.  'II.  Nahum 
Micah,  and  Habakkuk;  Vol.  IV.  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zecha 
riah,  and  Malachi. 

Part  VIII.  Jeremiah,  2  vols.  1826-27. 

Part  IX.  The  Writings  of  Solomon,  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  1829. 

Part  X.  Daniel,  1833. 

Part  XI.  The  Historical  Books.     Vol.  I.  Joshua,  1832. 

6.  Em.  Frid.  Car.  Rosr.N'siiJLtEKr  Scholia  in  V.  T.'in  Com- 
pendium redacta.     Vols.  I.  III.     LipsiiE,  1828 — 1833,  8vo. 

"In  a  brief  preface  to  the  first  volume,  tlie  autlior  stales  that  he 
had  frequently  been  solicited  to  publish  an  abridged  edition  of  his 
copious  original  work,  which  Tiinoants  to  [upwards  of]  twenty 
volumes;  and  several  others  are  yet  lo  be  added,  in  order  to  com- 
plete his  design.  The  price  of  this  is  so  high,  even  in  Germany, 
that  many  who  wish  for  the  work  arc  unable  to  purchase  it.  Prin- 
cipally with  a  view  to  accommodate  persons  of  this  class,  the  au- 
thor has  undertaken  to  publish  a  compendium  of  his  original  work 
This  labour  he  performs  in  the  main  by  proxy.  The  gentleman, 
who  actually  executes  the  task,  is  named  John  Christopher  Sigis- 
mund  LecHiVER,  and  is  evening  preacher  at  St.  Paul's  church  in 
Leipzic.  The  professor  speaks  of  him  as  '  vir  clarissimus,  in  sacra- 
rum  lilerarum  dextre  versato.'  His  commission  is,  to  select  from 
the  larger  commentary  whatever  pertains  to  the  explanation  of  the 
meaning  and  forms  of  words  in  which  there  is  any  difficulty ;  also, 
whatever  is  requisite  in  order  to  give  a  correct  understanding  of 
facts  and  events,  ancient  rites,  the  names  of  persons  and  places 
and  other  things  of  a  similar  nature.  In  passages  of  special  diffi 
culty,  some  account  of  the  views  of  other  critics  is  given.  Various 
readings  that  are  important,  are  also  noticed.  The  commission  be 
ing  executed,  the  whole  is  reviewed  by  RosenmiiUer  himself;  cor- 
rections are  made  of  his  former  opinions  where  he  deems  them 
necessary ;  now  and  then  new  matter  is  added  ;  and  a  reference  is 
made  to  important  works  on  various  subjects  pertaining  to  sacreo 
criticism,  which  have  been  published  since  the  last  edition  of  the 
larger  Commentary.  Such  is  the  plan  of  the  Compendium  ;  a  work 
which,  in  many  respects,  will  be  welcome  to  all  the  friends  of  sacred 
literature.    Mr.  Lechner  appears  to  have  executed  his  ta-'k  with 

»  .lahn  alBrms  that  they  were  not  written  by  Schulze  himself,  but  by 
Schoeder  under  his  name  :  and  he  further  adds,  that,  in  general,  on  difTKu;. 
passages,  an  ancient  and  a  modern  interpretation  is  given,  and  tlie  decision 
between  them  is  left  to  the  reader's  judgment.  (.lahn,  Enchiridion  Her- 
mencuticse  Generalis,  p.  173.)  Whether  Schoeder  or  Schulze  wrote  the 
first  three  volumes,  is  not  material  now  to  know  :  useful  as  the  work  un- 
questionably i.<f,  tlie  reader  should  be  informed  that  the  author  lias  adopted 
the  fashionable  hypothesis  of  many  German  divines,  that  INIoses  was  a 
clever  mythologue,  who  compiled  his  history  from  certain  mythi  or  tradi- 
tional narratives  !  This  hypothesis  is  also  adopted  by  Datlic  ;  and  it  was 
embraced  by  the  late  Dr.  Geddes  in  his  version  of  the  Bible.  See  it  ex- 
amined, and  (we  trust  satisfactorily)  refuted,  supra,  Vol.  IT.  Part  V,  Chap.  F 
Sect.  U. 
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great  diligence  and  care.  He  remainH  true  to  his  urigiual  through- 
out, so  (iir  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  the  comuarison.  1  he 
slight  (liHiircnces,  that  rio«v  and  then  occur  between  llio  abridgment 
and  the  original,  I  presume,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  author  him- 
self, and  iioi  lo  iho  writer  of  the  Coinpend."  (ProCessor  Stuart,  in 
'he  Andovor  Biblical  Commentary  for  1832,  vol  ii.  p.  211.) 

The  volumen  hitherto  publiBhcu  contain  tiie  following  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  viz.  Vol.  I.  the  Pentateuch  ;  [Vol,  11.  will  con- 
lain  haiuli];  Vol.  111.  the  PsalniH;  Vol.  IV.  the  book  of  Job;  Vol. 
V.  the  book  of  Kzckiid.  Besides  the  ubridgnu.-iii  of  i^^j.^ieiimiiller's 
Scholia,  this  volume  comprises  a  literal  Latin  translation  of  the 
ibrlieth,  (iirty-lirsl,  and  Ibrty-secoiid  cliiipte.Ts  of  E/ckiel's  Prophe- 
cies (illuiiiraicd  by  three  engravings  rcprescnliiig  the  plan  of  the 
temple  as  described  by  Ezekiel),  executed  by  Julius  Frederick 
Boettchcr,  who  has  endeavoured  lo  elucidate  that  very  difficult 
(lorliun  of  the  prophet's  v\'riting8. 

7.  J.  G.  RosKNMULLKHi  SchoHa  in  Novum  Tcstamcntum. 
Edit.  Nova,  Noiimbcrga;,  1801—1808.  Edilio  scxta,  1827  et 
annis  scqucntibus.  5  vols.  8vo. 

These  Scholia  on  the  New  Testament  are  written  by  the  father 
of  the  author  of  the  preceding  Scholia.  His  work  is  characterized 
by  Professor  Stuart  as  "  a  very  neat  specimen  of  the  second  order 
ot'  commentary,  that  is,  an  explanation  of  words  and  phrases.  He 
is  almost  every  where  a  local  investigator;  and  scarcely  ever  does 
ho  take  a  stand,  from  which  he  looks  out  and  surveys  the  whole 
field  in  which  he  is  labouring.  His  philology,  in  the  main,  is  sale, 
and  worthy  of  credit :  but  he  is  one  of  those  commentators  who 
are  more  successful  'n  explaining  easy  than  diflicult  things.    Where 

you  most  need  aiil,  you  lind  yourself  often  deserted The  stu- 

ilent  must  not  cxiiecl  to  find  in  Rosenmiiller  those  high  and  com- 
manding views,  which  such  a  man  as  Calvin  was  capable  of  taking. 
The  development  of  ratiocination,  design,  and  great  object,  are  not 
his  province.  A  secondary,  but  a  pleasant,  and  generally  accurate 
annotator  on  the  philology  of  particular  passages  and  expres.sions,  he 

will  lind  in  him Much  of  Rosenmiiller's  commentary  is  like 

the  protluction  of  the  poet,  whom  Horace  introduces: — Trecentos 

in  hora  versus staiis  pcde  in  uno.     It  might  be  written,  and 

doubtless  was  written,  off-hand.  It  is  none  llie  worse  for  this,  so 
far  as  it  respects  the  beginner  in  the  study  of  exegesis.  But  he  must 
not  ex[)ect  to  obtain  from  it  the  higher  and  ultimate  ends  of  com- 
mentary of  the  lirst  order;  lo  meet  and  to  solve  formidable  difficul- 
ties ;  to  throw  strong  liglit  on  the  general  cause  of  thought  and 
reasoning;  to  compare  with  other  writers,  and  educe  a  harmonious 
sentiment  from  the  whole  ;  to  render  prominent  the  great  doctrines 

which  are  urged His  book  was  designed,  as  it  seems  lo  mc, 

for  tyros  ;  and,  as  such,  it  remains,  for  philological  tyros,  still  a  very 
valuable  book."  (Andover  Biblical  Repository  for  Januaiy,  1833, 
vol.  iii.  p.  153.)  The  sixth  edition  was  revised  and  edited  by  John 
Christopher  Sigismund  Lechner. 

8.  Rkkves. — The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  translated  out  of  the  Original  Tongues,  and  with 
the  former  traiislation.s  diligently  compared  and  revised.  London, 
printed  for  John  Rkevks,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Patentees  of  the  office 
of  King's  Printer,  9  vols,  royal  4to.  9  vols,  royal  8vo.  9  or  10 
vols,  crown  8vo. 

Although  the  beautiful  editions  of  the  Bible  here  noticed  do  not 
prolesis  to  be  commentaries,  yet,  as  they  are  accompanied  by  short 
explanatory  and  philological  Scholia,  it  would  be  injustice  towards 
Mr.  Reeves's  splendid  and  public-spirited  eflbrls  to  render  the 
Scriptures  attractive  to  the  higher  classes,  were  we  to  pass  them 
in  silence.  On  this  account  Mr.  Reeves's  editions  may  justly  claim 
a  place  in  the  i)resent  li.st  of  Scholia  on  the  Bible.  His  Scholia  are 
selected  troni  the  lalwurs  of  Bishop  Patrick,  Lowth,  Whitby,  and 
others;  and  his  mode  of  printing  the  text  is  admirable.  The  his- 
torical parts,  which  are  in  prose,  are  printed  in  continuous  para- 
graphs :  and  the  poetical  [larts  are  divided  into  verses.  Each  book 
is  divided  into  sections,  conformable  to  the  natural  divisions  of  the 
several  subjects;  and,  to  facilitate  reference,  the  chapters  and 
verses  are  distinctly  pointed  out  in  the  margin.  There  is  a  learned 
preface  to  all  the  editions.  In  our  analysis  of  ihe  different  books 
of  Scripture,  particularly  of  Ihe  Old  Testament,  we  have  frequently 
adopted  Mr.  Reeves's  sectional  divisions,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  very  judiciously  made.  It  may  be  proper  lo  add,  that  the 
printing  of  Mr.  Reeves's  editions  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Bulmer 
&  Co.,  and  by  Mr.  Bensley,  and  may  safely  challenge  competition 
with  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  British  typography.  There 
are  some  copies  extant  m  four  volumes,  8vo.,  without  the  Scholia. 


^  3.    THE    PRINCIPAL    COMMENTATORS    OX    TIIE    SCRIPTURES 
OEXERALLT    SINCE    TUE    REFORMATION. 

[i.]  Foreig^n  Commentators  on  the  -ahole  Bible. 

1.  The  illustrious  reformer,  Martin  Luther,  wrote  Com- 
incntaries  on  most  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  A  collection  of 
them  was  published  at  Wittenberg,  in  four  volumes,  folio,  1549  ; 
and  an  octavo  edition  of  them  appeared  at  Erlang  in  1829  and 
following  years.  All  the  writings  of  this  great  man  arc  deserv- 
edly held  in  the  highest  estimation  in  Germany,  especially  his 
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Commentaries  on  Genesis  and  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Ro- 
mans and  Galatians.  His  Commentary  on  the  Galatians  is  best 
known  in  this  country  by  a  translation,  which  was  first  printed 
in  1580,  in  4to.  and  subsequently  in  folio,  8vo.  and  in  two  vols 
12mo.  In  1821,  was  published,  in  8vo.  a  translation  of  Luther'g 
"  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  called  Psalms  of  Degrees ;  in 
which,  among  many  other  valuable  Discourses  on  Individual, 
Household,  and  Civil  Affairs,  the  Scriptural  Doctrine  respecting 
the  divinely  instituted  and  honourable  Estate  of  .Matrimony  is 
explained  and  defended  against  the  Popish  Perversion  of  en- 
forced Celibacy,  Monastic  Vows,  Orders,  &c.  &c.  To  wliich  is 
prefixed,  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Monastic  Life,  particu- 
larly of  the  Monasteries  of  England." 

2.  The  biblical  writings  of  John  Calvin  another  illustrious 
reformer,  consists  of  Commentaries,  Homilies,  and  Lectures  on 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures :  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
folio  edition  of  his  works,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  1671,  in 
nine  volumes.  His  Harmony  of  the  last  four  Books  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch has  been  much  and  deservedly  admired  for  its  ingenuity. 
The  history  contained  in  them  forms  a  distinct  part.  The  rest 
is  comprised  under  the  following  divisions  : — 1.  Those  passages 
which  assert  the  excellence  of  the  law,  by  way  oi  preface  ; — 
2.  The  Ten  Commandments,  under  each  of  which  arc  compre- 
hended all  those  parts  of  the  law  which  relate  to  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  this  forms  the  great  body  of  the  harmony ; — 3.  The 

Sum  of  the  Law,  containing  those  passages  which  enjoin  love  to 
God,  and  love  to  our  neighbour; — i.  The  Use  of  the  Law  ; 
and,  lastly,  its  Satictions  of  promises  and  threats.  The  Com 
incntarics  and  other  expository  writings  of  this  great  man  have 
always  been  deservedly  celebrated  and  admired ;  though  it  ha.^ 
been  the  fashion  with  some  modem  divines  to  depreciate  them, 
on  account  of  those  peculiar  dogmas  which  Calvin  deduced  from 
the  Sacred  Writings.  "  Calvin's  Commentaries,"  says  the  learned 
Matthew  Poole,  in  the  preface  to  the  "  Synopsis  (Jriticorum 
Sacrorum,"  noticed  below,  "  abound  in  solid  discussions  of  theo- 
logical subjects,  and  in  practical  improvements  of  them.  Sub- 
sequent writers  have  borrowed  most  of  their  materials  from  Cal- 
vin ;  and  his  interpretations  adorn  the  books  even  of  those  who 
repay  their  obligation  by  reproaching  their  master."  The  great 
critic  Scaliger  said  that  no  commentator  had  better  hit  the  sense 
of  the  prophets  than  Calvin ;  and  anotlier  eminent  critic  of  our 
own  time  (Rosenmiiller)  has  remarked,  that  although  Calvin 
was  not  deeply  versed  in  Hebrew,  yet  as  he  possessed  an  acute 
and  subtle  genius,  his  interpretations  of  Isaiah  in  particular  con- 
tain many  things  which  are  exceedingly  useful  for  understanding 
the  prophet's  meaning.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  more  satisfactorily 
evince  the  high  estimalion  to  which  the  commentaries  of  Calvin 
are  still  entitled  from  the  bibUcal  student,  than  the  following 
eulogium  of  one  of  the  most  learned  prelates  that  ever  adorned 
the  Anglican  church — Bishop  Horslkt.  "I  hold,"  says  he, 
"  the  memory  of  Calvin  in  high  veneration  ;  his  works  have  a 
place  in  my  library  ;  and  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he 
is  one  of  the  Commentators  whom  I  most  frequently  consult." 
To  this  testimony  may  be  added  that  of  another  accomplished 
scholar  lately  deceased,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Coxybeare.  The  Com- 
mentaries of  Calvin,  he  says,  "  though  in  the  exercise  of  our 
Christian  liberty  we  may  freely  question  and  dissent  from  many 
points,  both  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  maintained  by  their  illus- 
trious author,  are  yet  never  to  be  perused  without  admiration  or 
instruction."'  The  writer  ofthe.se  pages  has  not  often  had  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  the  writings  of  Calvin  in  the  prosecution  of  thi» 
work ;  yet  he  has  never  consulted  them  but  with  advantage  ana 
with  pleasure 

3.  VicTORiNCS  Strioelics  was  nearly  contemporary  with 
Luther  and  Calvin,  and  wrote  arguments  and  notes  to  the  whole 
of  the  Bible,  which  were  published  at  different  times  between  the 
years  1565  and  1586,  and  in  various  sizes.2  They  are  much 
admired  for  their  exactness,  particularly  his  'Tfrc/uiviifAaTx.  on  the 
New  Testament,  which  are  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page. 

4.  LiDOvici  De  Dieu  Critica  Sacra,  sive  Animadversiones 
in  Loca  quaedam  difficiliora  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti.  Am- 
stelodami,  1693,  folio. 

1  Conybeare's  Bamplon  Lectures  for  1834,  p.  237.  In  the  Andover  Bibli- 
cal Repository  for  1632  (vol  ii.  pp.  541—568.),  there  is  an  elaborate  essay 
on  the  inerils  of  Calvin  as  an  interpreter,  translated  from  the  German  of 
Professor  Tholuck,  of  Halle  ;  under  whose  auspices  (aided  by  funds  fur- 
nished by  some  friends  to  sacred  literature  in  England)  a  new,  very  neat, 
and  cheap  edition  of  Calvin's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  wai 
published  in  small  9vo.  volumes,  between  the  years  1831  and  1834. 

a  Masch  has  given  Ihe  titles  and  date*  of  their  respective  puhlicatioM 
vol.  iii.  pp.  424—427'. 
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A  work  of  acknowledged  character:  "  Perhaps  no  man  ever  pos- 
sessed a  more  consummate  knowledge  of  the  Orienlal  languages 
than  de  Dieu,  nor  employed  his  knowledge  to  more  useful  pur- 
poses."    (Bibliog.  Diet.  vol.  iii.  p.  123.) 

.*>.  Skbastiajti  Schmidii  Commentarii  in  Genesin,  Josuam, 
Ruth,  Reges,  Samuelem,  Jobum,  Psalmos,  Ecclesiasten,  lesaiam, 
Jeremiani,  Hoseara,  Evangelium  Johannis,  et  Epistolas  Pauli  ad 
Romanes,  Galatas,  et  Hebrajos.  Argentorati,  1687,  et  annis 
sequentibus.  4to. 

Sebastian  Schmidt  was  at  least  the  most  laborious  and  volumi- 
nous commentator  of  his  age  (the  seventeenth  century).  Mosheim's 
Ixodes.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  295. 

6.  CniTici  Sacki  :  sive  Annotata  doctissimorum  Virorum  in 
V^etus  ac  Novum  Testamentum  ;  quibus  accedunt  Tractatus  varii, 
Theologico-Philologici,  9  tomis  in  12  voluminibuss,  Amstelo- 
iami,  1698,  folio. 

This  great  work,  first  published  at  London  in  1660,  in  9  vols, 
folio,  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Pearson,  John  Pearson,  Anthony 
Scattergood,  and  Francis  Gouldman,  is  considerably  augmented  in 
the  above  second  and  best  edition.  The  notes  of  Grotius,  Vatablus, 
and  Drusius,  Munster,  Castalio,  Clarius,  Junius,  and  Tremellius, 
are  to  be  found  in  this  collection,  besides  a  multitude  of  commen- 
tators on  particular  books,  and  numerous  valuable  disquisitions  on 
particular  subjects,  which  are  enumerated  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke  in  the 
general  preface  to  his  Commentary,  vol.  i.  p.  xiii.  To  complete  this 
great  work,  there  were  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1701,  Thesau- 
rus Theologico-Philologicus,  in  2  vols,  folio,  and  in  1732,  in  two 
folio  volumes  also.  Thesaurus  Novus  Theologico-Philologicus, — 
two  valuable  collections  of  critical  and  philological  dissertations 
by  the  most  eminent  biblical  critics  of  that  day.  These  are  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  Critici  Sacri ;  of  'which  great  work  an  admi- 
rable abridgment  has  been  published  under  the  title  of, 

7.  Mattujei  Poli  Synopsis  criticorum  aliorumque  SS.  Inter- 
pretum.  London,  1669 — 1674,  5  vols,  folio.  Utrecht,  5  vols. 
folio,  1684  ;  also  Frankfort,  1712,  5  vols,  folio,  and  1694,  5  vols, 
large  4to. 

On  this  most  elaborate  work  the  learned  author  spent  ten  years ; 
it  consolidates  with  great  skill  and  conciseness  all  the  Critici  Sacri 
of  the  London  edition  into  one  continued  comment,  besides  many 
valuable  additions  from  other  authors  of  note,  Hammond,  &c.  and 
his  own  corrections  and  decisions  in  several  places.  It  has  many 
advantages  over  the  Critici  Sacri,  not  only  in  point  of  size,  but  also 
in  its  admirable  arrangement  and  concentration  of  evidence,  and 
in  the  author's  remarks  ;  and  it  furnishes  a  most  complete  material 
index  to  the  Critici  Sacri.  (Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology, 
vol.  ii.  preface,  p.  xviii.)  Of  the  various  editions  above  noticed, 
that  edited  at  Utrecht  by  Professor  Leusden,  is  by  far  the  best  and 
most  correct.  The  folio  Frankfort  edition  is  not  worth  purchasing, 
on  account  of  its  incorrectness.  The  4to.  edition,  which  is  some- 
what better,  is  nevertheless  very  inaccurate  :  it  is  badly  printed, 
and  sells  at  a  very  low  price. 

8.  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgatse  Editionis,  Sixti  V.  et  Clementis  VIII. 
Pont.  Max.  auctoritate  recognita,  una  cum  selectis  Annotationi- 
bus  ex  optimis  quibusque  Interpretibus  excerptis,  Prolegomenis, 
novis  Tabulis  Chronologicis,  Historicis,  et  Geographicis  illustrata, 
Indiceque  Epistolarum  et  Evangeliorum  aucta.  Auctore  J.  B. 
i)u  Hamel.     Parisiis,  1706,  2  tomis,  folio. 

The  Prolegomena  treat  briefly  on  the  canon  end  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  on  their  transmission  to  our  times,  incor- 
rupt; on  the  authority  and  various  editions  of  the  Hebrew  text  and 
ancient  Versions ;  and  on  the  exposition  of  the  Bible,  including  its 
style,  figurative  language,  and  spiritual  sense.  A  short  Chronolo- 
gical and  Geographical  Appendix  is  subjoined,  in  which  the  weights, 
measures,  and  money  of  the  Hebrews  are  discussed. 

9.  La  Saikte  Bible,  expliquee  par  David  Mahtin.  Am- 
sterdam, 1707,  2  vols,  folio. 

M.  Martin  revised  the  Geneva  version  of  the  French  Bible,  and 
correcled  it  so  materially,  that  it  is  frequently  considered  as  a  new 
translation.  The  short  notes,  which  he  has  annexed,  contain  much 
good  sense,  learning,  and  piety. 

10.  JoANNis  Clerici  Translatio  Librorum  Veteris  Testamenti, 
cum  ejusdem  Paraphrasi  perpetua,  Commentario  Philologico, 
Dissertationibus  Criticis,  Tabulisque  Chronologicis  et  Geographi- 
cis, folio,  4  vols.  Amstelodami,  1708,  1710,  1713.— Ejusdem, 
Translatio  ex  Anglica  Lingua  Henrici  Hammondi  Paraphrasis 
et  Adnotationum  in  Novum  Testamentum,  Animadversionibus 
auis  illustrata.     Francofurti,  1714,  2  vols,  folio. 

Le  Clere's  Translation  and  Commentary  are  highly  com.mended 
by  Bishop  Watson :  of  Dr.  Hammond's  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on 
the  New  Testament,  some  account  is  given  below.  Many  of  Le 
Clere's  observations  throw  great  light  on  the  Scriptures ;  in  others 
he  has  indulged  his  own  fancy,  and,  what  is  most  to  be  regretted, 
has  completely  frittered  away  the  meaning  of  the  Prophecies  con- 
cerning our  Saviour.  He  considers  miracles  as  effects  of  nature. 
"^lis  comnentaries  on  the  Prophets  and  on  the  Hagiographa  are 
greatly  inferior  to  those  on  the  Pentateuch.    John  Justus  von  Einem 


published  a  volume  of  Animadversiones  ad  Joannis  Clerici  Com 
menlarios,  at  Magdeburg,  1735,  Svo. 

11.  OsTERVALD  (JeaH-Fredcric)  La  Sainte  Bible,  avec  le» 
Argumens  ct  Reflexions.     Neufchatel,  1772.  folio. 

M.  Ostervald  was  an  eminent  divine  of  the  French  Protestant 
church.  The  French  text  of  the  Bible  is  that  of  the  Geneva  ver- 
sion, revised  and  corrected  by  himself;  whence  it  is  often  considered 
as  a  new  version.  Ostervald's  arguments  and  reflections  are  very 
valuable,  and  have  been  liberally  consulted  by  later  commentators 
A  detached  translation  of  them,  in  three  vols.  8vo.,  was  publisheil 
by  Mr.  Chamberlayne  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
at  the  request  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge :  the  latter  editions  of  this  translation  are  ir 
two  volumes,  Svo. 

12.  JoANXis  CoccEii  Commentarii  in  Sacras  Scripturas,  ir.  ■ 
ejus  Operibus.     Amstelodami,  10  vols,  folio. 

The  Commentaries  of  Cocceius  are  al.so  extant  in  quarto  and  folio, 
under  different  dates  as  they  were  published.  It  is  the  fault  of  this 
learned  man,  that  he  has  in  the  Old  Testament  spirit iialized  every 
thing  to  the  utmost ;  his  commentaries,  however,  particularly  on 
the  New  Testament,  abound  with  valuable  illustrations,  and  will 
amply  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal.  He  is  "a  commentator  from 
whom  a  judicious  expositor  may  derive  much  assistance.  Often 
fanciful,  and  even  fanatical,  he  is  learned,  pious,  and  far  more  dis- 
cerning in  the  true  scope  of  prophecy  than  many  who  succeeded 
him."     (Dr.  Apthorpe's  Disc,  on  Prophecy,  vol.  i.  p.  106.) 

13.  CaljMet. — Comincntaire  Littcral  sur  tous  les  Livres  dc 
I'Ancien  et  du  Noaveau  Testament,  par  Auguatin  Oalmet. 
Paris,  1719—1736,  8  tomis,  in  9  vols,  folio. 

It  contains  the  Latin  text  of  the  Vulgate,  and  a  French  version 
in  collateral  columns,  with  the  notes  at  the  bottom  of  each  page. 
It  has  a  vast  apparatus  of  prefaces  and  dissertations,  in  which  im- 
mense learning,  good  sense,  sound  judgment,  and  deep  piety  are 
invariably  displayed.  "  This  is  without  exception  the  best  comment 
on  the  Sacred  Writings  ever  published,  either  by  Catholics  or  Pro- 
testants." (Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  Walchius  (Bibl.  Theol.  vol.  iv.  p.  433.) 
has  pronounced  an  equally  strong  but  well-deserved  eulogium  on 
this  valuable  work,  to  which  we  have  been  largely  indebted  in  tlie 
course  of  these  volumes. 

14.  La  Sainte  Bible  de  Vence,  en  Latin  et  en  Frangais,  svec 
des  Notes  Litteraires,  Critiques  et  Historiques,  dcs  Prefaces,  el 
Dissertations,  tirees  du  Commentaire  de  Dom  Calmet,  Abbe  dc 
Senones,  de  I'Abbe  de  Vence,  et  des  autres  auteurs  les  plus  cele- 
bres,  pour  faciliter  rintelligence  de  I'Ecriture  Sainte;  enrichie 
d'un  Atlas  et  de  Cartes  Geographiques.  Cinqui^mc  edition, 
soigneusement  revue  et  augmentee  d'un  grand  nombrc  de  Notes 
par  M.  Drach,  Rabbin  converti,  et  enrichie  de  nouvclles  Disser- 
tations.    Paris,  1827 — 1834,  27  tomes,  Svo.  Avec  Atlas. 

This  was,  originally,  a  reprint  of  the  Bible  published  in  Latin  and 
French  by  L.  E.  Rondet,  first  in  1748  in  fourteen  volumes,  quarto, 
and,  a  second  time,  between  the  years  1767  and  1774.  The  date 
of  the  third  edition  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  The 
French  translation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  corrections,  is  that 
of  father  Carrieres.  Besides  the  Latin  Vulgaite  and  French  version, 
this  Vvfork  contains  prefaces  to  the  several  books,  notes,  and  disser 
tations,  chiefly  taken  from  Calmet,  but  abridged  in  some  places,  and 
in  others  altered  or  enlarged  :  most  of  the  alterations  are  pointed 
out.  There  are  also  notes,  and  several  dissertations  from  the  Abb4 
DE  Vence,  and  the  fathers  Houbigant  and  Carrieres,  with  many 
additions  by  Rondet ;  though  these  last  are  not  very  distinctly 
specified.  The  critical  and  historical  dissertations,  which  are  one 
hundred  and  seventy  in  number,  treat  on  various  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture and  biblical  subjects.  There  are  seven  large  indexes  relative 
to  Scripture  chronology  and  geography,  to  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee 
Syriac,  and  Greek  names,  and  in  general  to  the  contents  of  the  text, 
prefaces,  dissertations,  notes,  &c.  The  Atlas  contains  thirty-eight 
maps  and  engravings.  There  is  an  edition  of  this  Bible  printed  at 
Nismes,  in  seventeen  volumes.  Svo.  (Peignot.  Manuel  du  Bibliophile, 
tom.  ii.  p.  134.  Month.  Rev.  O.  S.  vol.  Iii.  p.  344.)  The  fourth  edi- 
tion was  published  at  Paris  in  1820 — 1824,  in  twenty-five  volumes, 
Svo. 

The  superintendence  of  the  fifth  edition  was  confided  to  M. 
Drach,  formerly  a  Jewish  rabbi,  who  embraced  Christianity  in  the 
form  professed  by  the  Romish  church.  This  edition  was  intended, 
at  first,  to  be  a  mere  reprint  of  the  Bible  de  Vence,  revised  and 
accompanied  with  additional  notes.  But,  with  the  seventh  volume, 
the  editor  entirely  changed  the  plan  which  he  had  adopted  at  the 
commencement  of  tlie  undertaking,  and  instead  of  revising  the 
French  version  of  father  Carrieres,  he  has  so  altered  the  latter  in 
the  seventh,  and  following  volumes,  as  to  render  it  a  new  translation. 
M.  Brunet  states  that  these  alterations,  which  were  made  in  order 
to  please  the  then  dominant  party  in  the  Romish  Church  in  France, 
were  by  no  means  satisflictorv  to  divines.  (Supplemental!  Manuel 
du  Libraire,  tom.  i.  p.  152.)  Besides  (lie  correction  of  tyiiographi- 
cal  errors,  this  edition  contains  the  following  among  other  improve 
ments  :  viz.  1.  New  Dissertations  relative  to  alleged  difficultieg 
drawn  from  geology,  astronomy,  chronology,  the  zodiac  ol'Dendera 
&c.  &:c.  by  various  distinguished  scholars,  especially  the  Abbe  Ha! 
ma  ; — 2.  References  to  the  best  authors  who  have  refuted,  in  detail 
the  objections  of  modern  infidels;  —  3.    Numerous  notes  by  M 
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Orach; — 4.  A  7ie:o  uid  ror reded  Atlas,  on  ihirtj'-seven  plates,  con- 
iisting  of  maps  aivl  other  engravings,  to  illustrate  the  Scripture 
History ; — and,  5.  A  notice  of  the  best  works  iroaiiiig  on  the  Bible 
geiicrully,and  on  each  book  in  particular.  Ami  as  M.  Dracli  in  his 
notes  often  refers  to  his  "  Letters  d'lin  liabbin  (Jonverti  aux  Isnielites 
«C8  Freres"  (Paris,  1825 — 1827,  8vo.),  it  will  be  dr'siralilo  to  add 
these  letters  to  the  work  itself.  An  Italian  tran.siaiion  of  M.  Orach's 
edition  of  the  Bible  de  Vcnce  was  published  at  Milan  in  1830  and 
following  years. 

15.  CiiAis. — I. a  Sainte  IJible,  avec  nn  Coinnicntaire  Littcral, 
et  dc8  Notes  choisics,  tirce.s  de  diver.s  Autcurs  Aiis^teis,  &.C.,  par 
Charles  CiiAt*      Hague,  I74;J— 1790,  7  vol.s.  4to. 

Besides  a  Frencli  translation,  which  in  general  is  judicious,  this 
learned  and  elaborate  work  contains  a  valuable  comment  on  the 
Old  'J'estanient  as  far  us  iIk;  end  of  the  historical  Iwoks.  The 
iievenlli  volume  was  posthumous,  and  was  edited  by  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Midaine.  "  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  thai  the  learned  and 
pious  iiuthor  did  nol  complete  the  whole.  What  he  has  published 
however,  at  long  intervals,  is  etcellent.  His  notes  are  chiefly 
taken, as  he  professes,  from  the  best  English  commentators,  to  whom 
he  gives  a  decided  preference  above  the  foreign,  lloubigant,  Cal- 
mel,A:c. ;  all  of  whom  ho  ajipears  to  have  carefully  studied.  It  may 
iherclbre  be  justly  considered  as  a  considerable  and  valuable  im- 
provement upon  his  predecessors,  ol"  every  description,  as  liir  as  it 
goes."     (Or.  Hales.) 

16.  HouBiGANT. — Caroli  Francisci  Hochioaxtii  Notne  Cri- 
ticiB  in  IJniversos  Veleris  Testamenti  Libro.s,  cum  Hebriace,  turn 
Gr.Tce  scriptgs.  Cum  inlegris  ejusdcm  Prolegomenis.  Franco- 
furti  ad  Mccnum,  1777,  2  tomis,  4to. 

A  neat  reprint  of  the  Prolegomena  and  notes  annexed  by  lloubi- 
gant to  his  Critical  Edition  and  Version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  has  already  been  noticed  in  p.  36.  of  this  Appendix. 

17.  Jo.  Aug.  Datiiii  Libri  Veteris  Testamenti,  ex  Rccensione 
rextiis  Hcbraei  ct  Vcrsionum  Antiipiaruni,  Laline  versi,  notis  phi- 
lologicis  et  criticis  illustrati.     Hala;,  177.'3— 1789,  G  vols.  Svo. 

Tliis  work  is  in  high  repute  on  the  Continent:  see  a  notice  of 
Dalhe's  Latin  version  in  p.  32.  of  this  Apjiendix.  The  difTicultand 
obscure  passages  are  illustrated  by  notes  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page.  After  M.  Oathe's  decease,  Rosenmiiller  edited  a  collec- 
tion of  his  Opiisciila  ad  Crisin  ct  lulvrprctalioiam  Vtlcris  Ttsla- 
mentt  spectantia,  Svo.  Lipsia;,  1795.  These  should  be  added  to  (he 
above  work,  as  they  contain  critical  disquisitions  on  some  ancient 
versions,  &ic. 

18.  Interprctatio  SacrtB  Scriptura;  per  omnes  Vctcris  ct  Novi 
Testamenti  Libros,  ab  Joanne  Ncp.  Albkh,  Clerico  Regulari  e 
Scliolis  Piis,  S.  TheologijE  Doctore,  Linguarum  Orientaltuni  ct 
Sacrse  Scripture  in  Archiepiscopali  Lyceo  Profcssorc.  Pcsthini 
[Pesth,  in  Hungary],  1801--1804,  16  large  vols.  8vo. 

Tiiough  published  ujjwards  of  thirty  years  since,  this  exposition 
was  unknown, in  England  until  the  year  1827,  when  a  few  copies 
were  imported.  Prolessor  Aibcr  dedicated  it  lo  the  clergy  of  the 
Romish  church  in  Hungary,  for  whose  use  he  un<lerlook  its  compi- 
lation. There  are  three  maps,  and  to  each  volume  there  is  a  list 
of  numerous  errata,  besides  a  copious  siippleineiitary  list  in  the  last 
volume,  all  of  which  ought  to  be  corrected  belijre  the  work  can  be 
consulted.  To  the  first  volume  are  prefixed  about  fifty  pages  of 
preliminary  observations  on  the  various  aids  for  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  which  are  not  characterized  either  by  novelty  or  depth 
of  information.  The  following  is  the  method  pursued  by  the  au- 
thor. At  the  beginning  of  each  book  are  placed  a  short  preface, 
treating  on  its  author,  and  a  synopsis  of  its  conienls.  The  text  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate  is  then  inserted  :  and  wiicn  any  passage  occurs 
which  appears  to  be  either  diflicult  or  olwcure,  he  endeavours  to 
elucidate  it, — more  in  the  way  of  exposition  than  of  concise  critical 
annotations.  Dr.  Alber  professes  to  have  consulted  the  various  exe- 
getical  labours,  both  of  Protestants  and  Komanis;s  ;  and  that  he  has 
endeavoured  to  state  the  various  points  of  difference  between  them 
wiihout  asperity  and  with  Christian  candour.  In  this  endeavour, 
trutii  rcciuires  it  to  be  staled,  that  the  author  has  succeeded.  Wher- 
ever an  occasion  presents  itself,  he  fails  not  to  impugn  and  to  refute 
tlie  notions  of  the  antisupernaturalist  divines  of  Germany,  as  well 
as  of  the  enemies  of  divine  revelation.  The  profaundest  reverence 
to  the  ojjitiions  of  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  and  to  the 
doctrinal  decisions  and  decrees  of  the  Romish  church,  pervades 
this  exposition. 

19.  Libri  Sacri  Antiqui  Foederis  ex  Sermone  HebnBo  in  Lati- 
num  translati ;  notatione  brevi  pnecipux  Lectionum  ct  Interpre- 
tationum  diversitatis  adJita.  Auctoribus  D.  Henrico  Augusto 
ScHOTT  et  Julio  Fricderico  Wiszi:k.  Volumen  primum.  Al- 
tonre  et  Lipsia;,  1816,  Svo. 

Tliis  volume  comprises  the  Pentateuch  only.  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  version  is  said  to  be  close:  and  the  annotations,  whicli 
are  very  brief,  are  strictly  confined  to  the  indication  of  the  princi- 
pol  various  lections,  and  "of  the  different  interpretations  proixjsed 
by  eminent  biblical  critics.  The  three  first  books  were  translated 
by  Dr.  Schott,  and  the  last  two  by  M.  Winzer.  This  work  has  not 
been  con  inued. 


20.  Commentarius  Grammaticus,  in  Vctus  Testament iini  in 
usum  inaxifne  Gymnasiorum  el  AcaJemiarum  adomatus.  Scrip 
sit  Franc.  Jos.  Valent.  Dominicus  Maiiikh.  .3  Fasciculi  form- 
ing one  volume.     Lipsis,  1832-1834,  Svo. 

This  is  strictly  a  grammatical  commentary,  the  author  of  which 
has  a  strong  leanin.;  in  favour  of  those  ncologian  interpretations 
which  explain  ilie  Messianic  Prophecies  of  any  one  rather  than  tho 
Messiah  himself.  Dr.  Matirer  has  so  perpetually  referred  his  rea- 
ders to  the  valuublo  Hebrew  Grammars  of  Gesenius  and  Ewald 
(expressly  in  order  that  they  may  familiarize  themselves  with  them), 
that  his  work  is  of  comparatively  little  use,  except  to  those  who 
may  happen  to  jtossess  those  Grammars. 

21.  La  Sainte  Bible,  en  Latin  et  en  Francois,  suivie  d'un  Dic- 
tionnaire  Etymoiogique,  Gt'ographiquc,  et  Archeologique.  Paris, 
1828-1834,  13  tomes,  Svo. 

The  principi'.l  recommendation  of  this  beautifully  printed  but 
costly  edition  of  the  French  Version  of  the  Scriptures,  is  the  Etymo- 
logical, Geographical,  and  Archtcological  Dictionary,  which  was 
announced  as  being  compiled  by  M.  Barbier  dii  Socage,  under 
whose  direction  an  Atlas,  possessing  more  than  ordinary  claims  to 
attention  on  account  of  its  accuracy,  was  to  be  designed  and  en- 
gravetl-  The  version  is  that  of  De  8acy.  which  is  printed  in 
columns,  and  below  it  is  given  in  smaller  charncters  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate. The  lirst  volume  (contains a  Dissertation  on  the  Authenticity 
of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  to  each  txwk  of  Scripture 
is  prefixed  a  short  preface  explanatory  of  its  conlenis.  The  work 
is  adorned  with  sixty-four  engravings,  executed  by  the  most  distin- 
guished French  artists,  after  the  designs  of  De\cria.  The  thirteenth 
volume  contains  the  Chronology  of  the  Bible,  together  with  an  in- 
dex of  the  matters  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  an  explanatory  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  mid  Greek  names  occur- 
ring lher(rin,  and  an  archaeological  and  phil  jlogical  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible.  This  last  is  for  the  most  part  derived  from  Calmet  s  well- 
known  Dictionary  :  tho.se  articles,  which  arc  not  designated  by  his 
name,  have  been  compiled  from  the  most  recent  authorities 


[ii.]   British  Commentators  on  the  whole  Bibie. 

1.  The  Refoiimku's  Biblf.. — The  Holy  Bible,  containing 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  according  to  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion; with  short  Notes  by  several  learned  and  pious  Reformers, 
as  printed  by  Royal  .Authority  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
with  additional  Notes  and  Dissertations.     London,  1810,  4to. 

The  notes  on  the  Old  Testament  in  this  edition  are  reprinted 
from  those  appended  to  the  English  version  of  the  Bible,  published 
at  Geneva  by  Coverdale,  Sampson,  and  other  reformers,  who  fled 
to  that  city  (luring  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  :  whence  their  trans- 
lation is  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Geneva  Bible. 
An  account  of  this  is  given  in  p.  36.  of  this  Appendix.  The  anno- 
tations on  the  New  Testament  are  translated  from  the  Latin  of 
Theodore  Beza.  Although  in  this  edition  the  orthography  is  mo- 
dernized, and  the  style  has  in  some  few  instances  been  i^iiproved, 
tho  editor  (the  Rev.  Thomas  Webster,  B.D.)  states  that  the  utmost 
caution  has  been  observed,  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  reformers,  whose  "  notes  and  illustrations"  the 
late  eminent  Bishop  Horsley  (no  mean  judge  of  biblical  literature) 
has  pronounced  to  be  "  very  edifying,  except  that  in  many  points 
they  savour  too  much  of  Calvinism."  The  notes  on  the  A()oca- 
lypse  are  selected  by  the  editor  from  various  commentators :  he  haj 
also  occasionally  supplied  arguments  to  the  different  books  of  the 
Old  and  NewTestamentsihisdissertationson  which,  though  concise, 
are  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  those  readers  who  have  not  lei- 
sure to  consult  more  expensive  commentaries.  A  few  useful  raapi 
and  tables  ai-companv  the  work,  which  is  I'urlher  ornamented  with 
some  neatly  executed  vignette  engravings. 

2.  Hall  (Bishop). — Contemplations  on  the  Old  and  Nevt 
Testaments.     London,  1808,  2  vols.  Svo. 

.These  have  been  reprinted  at  various  times  and  in  differenl 
fcjrms  ;  the  edition  now  noticed  was  published  by  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Pratt,  B.D.,  and  is  very  correctly  printed.  Bishop  Hall's  Contem- 
plations "  are  incomparably  valuable  lor  language,  criticism,  and 
devotion."  (Dr.  Doddridge.)  The  Bishop  also  wrote  a  "Paraphras- 
tic Exposition  of  hard  Texts,"  which  forms  the  3d  and  4th  vols,  of 
Mr.  Pratt's  edition  of  his  whole  works.  These  expository  notes  Dr. 
D.  pronounces  to  be  "very  valuable,  especially  for  showing  the 
spirit  and  force  of  many  expressions  that  occur."  They  do  not, 
however,  contain  much  learned  criticism.  Most  of  them,  if  not  all, 
are  inserted  in  the  valuable  Commentary  of  Bp.  Mant  and  Dr 
D'Oyly,  noticed  below. 

3.  Mateu. — A  Commentary  upon  the  Bible,  wherein  the 
Divers  Translations  and  Expositions,  Literall  and  Myslicall,  of 
the  most  famous  Commentators,  both  ancient  and  modern,  are 
propounded  and  examined,  by  John  Mateb.  London,  1653, 
5  vols,  folio. 

4.  Annotations  upon  all  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tee- 
lament :  this  third,  abo  e  the  first  and  second  editions,  so  enlarged, 
as  they  make  an  entire  Commentary  on  the  Sacred  Scripture 
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the  like  never  before  published  in  Eng/ish.  Wherein  the  text 
is  explained,  doubts  resolved,  Scriptures  paralleled,  and  various 
readings  observed  ;  by  the  labour  of  certain  learned  divines  there- 
unto appointed,  and  therein  employed,  as  is  expressed  in  the 
preface.     London,  1657,  2  vols,  folio. 

This  valuable  work  (for  valu.-iblc  and  learned  it  is,  considering 
the  time  when  it  was  composed),  is  usually  called  the  "  Asskmbly's 
Annotations;"  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  composed 
by  members  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  who  sat  at  Westminster 
during  the  great  rebellion.  The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  its 
authors  in  Dr.  Calamy's  Life  of  Mr.  Baxter,  p.  86.  et  seq. 

5.  PooLi;. — Annotations  upon  the  Holy  Bible,  wherein  the 
sacred  text  is  inserted,  and  various  readings  annexed  ;  together 
with  the  parallel  Scriptures.  The  more  difficult  terms  are  ex- 
plained ;  seeming  contradictions  reconciled  ;  doubts  resolved,  and 
the  whole  text  opened.  By  the  Rev.  Matthew  Poole.  London, 
1683,  2  vols,  folio.     Edinburgh,  1803,  4  vols.  4to. 

The  Annotations  are  mingled  with  the  text,  and  are  allowed  to 
be  very  judicious  ;  the  author  (who  was  an  eminent  non-conformist 
divine)  wrote  them  only  as  far  as  the  58th  chapter  of  Isaiah ;  the 
remainder  of  the  notes  was  compiled  after  the  same  manner,  by 
several  eminent  dissenting  ministers. 

6.  Clarke. — The  Old  and  New  Testament,  with  Annota- 
tions and  parallel  Scriptures.  By  Samuel  Clarke,  A.M.  Lon- 
don, 1690,  folio. 

The  selection  of  parallel  texts  is  admirable  ;  and  the  notes,  though 
very  brief,  are  written  with  great  judgment.  The  work  was  com- 
mended in  very  high  terms  by  Drs.  Owen  and  Bates,  as  well  as  by 
Mr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  Howe.  "  It  has  been  an  excellent  fund  for 
some  modern  commentators,  who  have  republished  a  great  part  of 
it  with  very  little  alteration."  (Chalmers's  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  ix. 
p.  403.)  This  work,  notwithstanding  the  learned  author  was  a 
non-conformist,  is  inserted  in  the  list  of  books  recommended  by 
Bishop  Cleaver  to  the  attention  of  the  younger  clergy.  It  is  unfor- 
tunately very  scarce  and  dear.  The  purchaser  must  be  careful 
that  he  be  not  misled  by  another  Bible  published  also  in  one  vol. 
folio,  in  1811,  in  the  name  of  S.Clarke,  in  numbers;  and  which  is 
a  very  indifferent  compilation  by  some  anonymous-  editor  from 
various  commentators,  all  of  whom  lived  long  after  the  time  of 
Mr.  Clarke. 

7.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Wells  published  a  Help  for  the 
Right  Understanding  of  the  Scripture,  in  various  parts,  between 
the  years  1709  and  1728.  As  this  useful  work  is  not  often  to  be 
met  with  complete,  the  following  bibliographical  notice  of  it  is 
copied  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cotton's  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible 
and  of  parts  thereof.     (Appendix,  pp.  163 — 165.) 

fVells's  Paraphrase  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Part  I.  The  Title,  "  An  Help  for  the  more  easy  am.  clear 
understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures :  being  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis explained  after  the  following  method :  viz.  The  common 
English  Translation  rendered  more  agresable  to  the  original.  A 
paraphrase.  Annotations."  Oxfor',  printed  at  the  Theatre, 
1724.  "  A  preface  to  the  reader/  d  pages.  "  The  general  pre- 
face," XV  pages.  "  A  discourse  of  the  year,  &c.  in  use  among 
the  Jews,"  p.  1 — 91.  "A  Chronological  Account,"  &c.  23  pages, 
not  numbered.  Additional  notes,  6  pages,  not  numbered.  The 
text,  p.  1 — 277.     A  synopsis  to  the  Pentateuch,  2  pages. 

Part  n.  Title,  "An  Help,"  &c.  as  before:  containing  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  printed  1725.  "A  pre- 
face to  the  reader,"  p.  i — xi.  Errata,  1  leaf,  not  numbered. 
Exodus,  p.  1 — 149.  Leviticus,  p.  1 — 86.  Numbers  and  Deu- 
teronomy, p.  1 — 236. 

Part  III.  Title,  "  An  Help,"  <Scc.  containing  Joshua,  Judges, 
and  Ruth:  printed  1725.  A  preface  to  the  reader,  11  pages. 
Joshua,  p.  1 — 84.  Synopsis,  1  leaf,  not  numbered.  Judges  and 
Ruth,  p.  1^102. 

Part  IV.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  two  books  of  Samuel, 
and  two  of  Kings :  printed  1726.  Preface,  p.  i — vi.  Samuel  to 
1  Kings,  chapter  i.  p.  I — 182.     Errata,  1  leaf,  not  numbered. 

1  Kings,  chapter  ii.  <fec.  p.  1 — 148. 

Part  V.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  and  Esther:  prhited  1727.  Preface  to  the  reader,  p.  i — v. 
Chronicles,  p.  1 — 136,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  p.  1 — 80. 
a  continuation  of  Jewish  history,  p.  81 — 109.  Chronological 
lables,  2  pages. 

Part  VI.  "  An  Help,"  «&c.  containing  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ec- 
clesiastes,  and  Canticles:  printed  1727.     Preface  to  the  reader, 

2  pages.  Job  to  Psalm  Ix.  p.  1 — 160.  Psalm  Ixi — cl.  p.  1 — 115. 
Preface  to  Proverbs,  &c,  4  pages,  unnumbered.  Proverbs,  &c. 
p.  1—116. 

Part  VII.  "  An  Help, '  &c.  containing  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 


Lamentations :  printed  1728.  A  general  discourse,  p.  i — xvi 
Isaiah,  p.  1 — 162.     Jeremiah  and  Lamentations,  p.  1 — 168. 

Part  VIII.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  Ezechiel :  printec 
1728.     The  text  of  Ezechiel,  p.  1—178. 

Part  IX.  "An  Help,"  &c.  containing  Daniel:  printed  1716 
Dedication,  4  pages,  not  numbered.  General  preface,  with  a 
table,  p.  1 — 10.  Discourse,  with  four  tables,  p.  11 — 44.  Daniel, 
p.  1 — 134.  Synopsis,  1  leaf.  Various  readings,  p.  137 — 170. 
N.  B.  This  edition  of  Daniel  was  published  with  the  New  Tes- 
tament: a  second  was  printed  1728. 

Part  X.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  the  twelve  Minor  Pro- 
phets: printed  1723.  General  preface,  p.  i — v.  Preface  to 
Hosea,  p.  i — vi.  Hosca  to  Obadiah,  p.  1 — 121.  Jonah  to 
Zephaniah,  p.  1 — 88.  Haggai  to  the  end,  p.  1 — 77.  N.  B.  A 
second  edition  was  pubhshed  in  1729,  containing  a  preface, 
2  pages.     Text,  p.  1 — 244. 

Paraphrase  of  the  ^ew  Testament. 

Part  I.  "  An  Help,"  <fec.  containing  the  Gospels  and  Acts 
Oxford,  at  the  Theatre,  1718.  General  preface,  p.  i — iv.  Two 
discourses,  p.  v — xx.  Chronological  tables,  p.  xxi — xxxv.  The 
contents  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  5  pages,  not  numbered. 
Then  follows  a  second  title,  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  dated  I717.  The  text, 
p.  3— 411. 

Part  II.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  St.  Luke  and  the  Acts  ; 
dated  1719.  Advertisement,  &c.  6  pages.  St.  Luke,  p.  1 — 225. 
Acts,  p.  1—209. 

Part  III.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  St.  John's  Gospel :  dated 
1719.     Advertisement,  &c.  4  pages.     Text,  p.  1 — 195. 

Part  IV.  A  treatise  on  the  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels,  with 
a  table.     Preface,  2  pages.     The  treatise,  p.  1 — 83. 

Part  V.  "  The  second  part  of  an  Help,"  &c.  containing  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans:  dated  1711.  Preface,  2  pages.  Prooe- 
mial  discourse,  p.  1 — 24.  Text,  p.  1 — 125.  A  second  edition 
was  published  in  1715,  with  a  title  professing  the  part  to  contain 
all  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  General  preface,  synopsis,  and  lists  of 
books  written  by  Dr.  E.  Wells,  6  pages,  not  numbered.  Adver- 
tisement, ifec.  2  pages.  Prooemial  discourse,  p.  1 — 20.  Text, 
p.  21—145. 

Part  VI.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  the  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians:  printed  1714.     Errata,  1  leaf.     Text,  p.  1 — 171. 

Part  VII.  "An  Help,"  &c.  containing  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephe- 
sia»-'5,  Philippians,  Colossians,  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon: 
printed  1715.     The  text,  p.  1—173. 

Part  VIII.  "  A  specimen  of  an  Help,"  &c.  being  the  Epistle? 
to  the  Thessalonians  and  Galatians  :  printed  1709.  Dedication 
2  pages.  Preface,  5  pages.  Text,  p.  1 — 76.  N.  B.  In  171(' 
was  published  a  second  edition ;  the  contents  and  pages  the  same 

Part  IX.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  the  Epistle  to  the  He 
brews:  printed  1713.     Preface,  2  pages.     Text,  p.  1 — 95. 

Part  X.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  being  the  Catholic  Epistles :  printed 
1715.     Advertisement,  &c.  2  pages.     Text,  p.  1 — 149. 

Part  XI.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  being  the  Revelation  of  St.  John : 
printed  1717.  Dedication,  2  pages.  Preface,  3  pages.  Table 
and  Explanation.     Text,  p.  1 — 184. 

8.  Patrick,  Lowtu,  Whitbt,  and  Arnald's  Commentary 
on  the  Bible.  London,  1727-1760,  7  vols.  foho.  London,  1809. 
8  vols.  4to.    1821,  7  vols.  4to. 

Bishop  Patrick  wrote  the  commentary  on  the  historical  and  poe- 
tical books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  2  vols. ;  Mr.  W.  Lowth  (father 
of  Bishop  Lowth)  that  on  the  Prophets,  in  one  vol.;  Dr.  Whitbv 
that  on  the  New  Testament,  in  2  vols. ;  and  Mr.  Arnald  the  com- 
mentary on  the  Apocryphal  books.  The  four  volumes  of  Patrick. 
Lowth,  and  Arnald,  are  justly  valued,  as  containing  one  of  the  best 
commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha  which  we  have 
in  the  English  language.  As  Dr.  Whitby's  work  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  very  frequently  found  separate  from  the  above  commen 
tators,  the  reader  will  find  some  account  of  it,  infra,  in  the  list  of 
commentators  on  the  New  Testament. 

9.  Hexry. — An  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Henry,  folio,  5  vols.  4to.  6  vols,  various 
Editions;  also  in  6  vols.  4to.  London,  1827,  3  vols,  imperlil 
8vo.     London,  1828. 

More  than  a  centurj'  has  elapsed  since  this  Exposition  was  first 
published.  It  is  chiefly  practical ;  yet,  without  any  paitnle  of  learn 
ing,  it  frequently  contains  good  explanations  of  diihciiil  passages 
The  numerous  editions  through  which  it  has  passed  suflScienlly 
attest  the  great  estimation  in  which  it  has  been  held.  It  is  perhajja 
the  only  commentary,  "  so  large,  that  deserves  to  be  entirely  and 
attentively  read  through.  The  remarkable  passages  should  be 
marked  :  there  is  much  to  be  learned  in  this  work  in  a  speculative 
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and  slill  more  in  a  practical  way."  (Dr.  Doddridce.)  The  London 
quarto  edition  of  1811  was  superintended  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Bur- 
der  and  Hughes,  and  is  very  correct.  The  text  of  this  impression 
has  been  fijilowed  in  the  beautifully  printed  edition  of  1827,  to 
which  is  [irefixed  an  Introductory  Kssay  by  the  Uev.  Kdward  Bick- 
erstelh.  The  imperial  octavo  edition  is  also  beautifully  printed  : 
10  the  first  volume  is  prefixed  a  Life  of  the  .Author,  by  Sir.  J.  H. 
Williams. 

10.  Gilt.. — .\n  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
in  which  the  sense  of  the  sacred  text  is  given  ;  doctrinal  and 
practicul  truths  are  set  in  a  plain  and  easy  liglit ;  difficult  pa.s- 
aages  explained  ;  seeming  contradictions  reconciled  ;  and  what- 
ever is  material  in  the  various  readings,  and  the  several  Oriental 
versions,  is  observed.  The  whole  illu.stratcd  by  notes  from  the 
most  ancient  Jewish  writings.  By  John  Gill,  D.L).  London, 
1748—1763,  9  vols,  folio.     London,  1809,  9  vol-s.  4to. 

In  rabbinical  literature  Dr.  Gill  had  no  equal,  and  he  has  hence 
been  enabled  to  illuslrale  many  inifwrtant  passages  of  Scripture. 
But  he  has  often  spiritualized  his  text  to  absurdity.  "The  ma.ssy 
volumes  of  Dr.  Gill  might  almost  ibrm  a  class  of  their  own,  as  they 
comprehend  every  method  of  interpretation  ;  and  sometimes,  by 
giving  to  the  same  passage  too  great  a  variety  of  meanings,  tiicy 
leave  the  weak  reader  to  doubt  whether  that  book  can  have  any 
certain  meaning,  which  an  ingenious  exjjo.'iitor  can  interpret,  or 
rather /tir/«re  in  so  ninny  different  ways."  An  occaiiional  reference 
to  this  learned  work  is  all,  perhaps,  that  can  be  recommended. 

11.  PcRVEK. —  A  New  and  Literal  Translation  of  all  the 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  Notes  critical 
»nd  explanatory.  By  Antony  Puhveh.  London,  1764,  2  vols, 
folio. 

The  author  of  this  translation  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  or  Quakers;  who,  under  very  considerable  disadvantages, 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental 
languages,  and  also  of  the  CJreek.  His  work  was  published  at  the 
expense  of  Dr.  J.  Foihergill.  Although  it  contains  many  improved 
renderrligs  and  useful  notes,  it  "  has  never  been  highly  valued,  and 
is  much  less  literal  and  much  less  simple  than  the  habits  of  the 
man,  and  those  of  the  religious  community  to  which  he  belonged, 
might  authorize  one  to  expect."  (Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  See  a  further 
account  in  the  Monthly  Review  (O.  S.),  vol.  xxxii.  pp.  194 — 205. 

12.  Wesley. — Notes  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  by  the 
liev.  J,  Wesley,  M.A.     Bristol,  1764,  4  vols.  4to. 

In  consequence  of  the  author  bein^  obliged  to  retrench  his 
notes,  in  order  to  comprise  the  work  within  the  prescribed  limits 
of  four  volumes,  "  the  notes  on  the  Old  Testament  are  allowed  on 
all  hands  to  be  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  The  notes  on  the  New 
Testament,  which  have  gone  through  several  editions,  are  of  a 
widely  different  description;  though  short,  they  are  always  judi- 
cious, accurate,  spiritual,  terse,  and  impressive,  and  possess  the 
happy  and  rare  quality  of  leading  the  reader  immediately  to  God  and 
his  own  heart."  (Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hales  pronounces 
these  notes  to  be  "  commendable  for  their  conciseness,  and  acutely 
pointed  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  readers  ;"  and  he  men- 
tions the  notes  on  the  Apocalypse,  which  are  chiefly  abridged  from 
the  critical  and  expository  writings  of  Bcngel,  as  being  the  most 
valuable  part  of  Mr.  Wesley's  work.  (Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  1287,  1288.)  The  text  is  inserted  in  continuous  paragraphs, 
the  verses  being  thrown  into  the  margin,  and  it  contains  several 
happy  corrections  of  the  received  version,  which  are  frequently 
cited  by  Mr.  Granville  Sharp  and  Dr.  Hales. 

13.  The  Holy  Bible,  coiitaining  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
according  to  the  present  authorized  English  Version,  with  Notes, 
critical,  explanatory,  and  practical ;  all  the  marginal  readings  of 
the  most  approved  printed  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  with  such 
others  as  appear  to  be  countenanced  by  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
originals;  a  copious  collection  of  references  to  parallel  texts; 
summaries  of  the  contents  of  each  book  and  chapter,  and  the  date 
of  every  transaction  and  event  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Oracles, 
agreeably  to  the  calculation  of  the  most  correct  chronologers. 
By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Benson.  London,  181 1  — 1818,  5  vols.  4to. 
Various  subsequent  editions,  also  in  five  volumes,  quarto. 

An  elaborate  and  very  useful  commrntar)-  on  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, wiiich  (independently  of  its  practical  tendency)  possesses  the 
merit  of  compressing  into  a  compuraiively  small  compass  ihe  sub- 
stance of  what  the  piety  and  learning  of  former  ages  have  advanced, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Bible.  Its  late  learned  author 
was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  critical  and  exact  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Greek  Testament. 

14.  CaunEN. — The  Complete  Family  Bible:  or  a  Spiritual 
Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  wherein  each  chap- 
ter is  summed  up  in  its  context,  and  the  sacred  text  inserted  at 
large,  with  Notes,  spiritual,  practical,  and  explanatory.  By  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Chudkn.     London,  1770,  2  vols,  folio. 

The  compiler  of  this  indifferently  executed  commentarv  is  not 
•o  be  lonlbunded  with  Mr.  Alexander  Cruden,  author  of  the  v.ell- 
xnovsT    'oncordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.     It  appears  to  have 


been  originally  published  in  numbers,  which  circumstance  mj.y 
account  for  the  paucity  of  copies  now  to  be  met  with 

15.  Doiju. — A.  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  in  which  are  inserted  the  Notes  and  Collections  of 
John  Locke,  Esq.,  Daniel  Watcrland,  D.D.,  and  the  Right  Hon. 
Edward  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  other  learned  persons,  with 
practical  improvements.  By  W.  Donn,  LL.D.  t.jndon,  1770, 
3  vols,  folio. 

In  the  compilation  of  this  work,  Dr.  Dodd  availni"  kimself  libe- 
rally of  the  lalwurs  of  Calmet,  Chais,  and  HoubigMf.  besides  the 
most  eminent  commentators  of  our  own  country,  anc  it  o  in:inuscript 
collections  mentioned  above.  The  purchaser  kIioii'-'  i  ee  ilmt  vol.  i 
cuntaiiiH  a  Dissertation  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  vo^  i  i.  another  on 
the  Inspiration  of  the  New  Testament ;  which  are  r.^'1  iinfricjueiilly 
wanting,  CHpccially  llie  first,  probably  from  the  w  r  \  being  origi- 
nally published  in  nuraiicrs.  Dr.  Dodo's  Commenia  j  aus  reprinted 
a  few  years  since  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coke,  with  severrl  roirenchments 
and  some  unimportant  additions,  in  six  handsome    "/lumes,  quarto. 

16.  Goad  II V. — An  Illustration  of  the  Holy  Scr  j  tnres  by  Notes, 
and  Ex|)licatioiis  uii  the  Old  and  New  Testamei\t  .   3  vols,  folio. 

The  publication  of  this  work  commenced  in  the  year  1759,  and 
it  has  been  freqiifiiily  reprinted.  It  was  edited  by  Mr.  GoADBYof 
Sherborne;  "ii  contains  many  judicious  notes:''  but  "while  it 
xermi'  lo  be  nriliodox,  is  written  entirely  on  the  Arian  hypothesis." 
(Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  The  false  and  erroneous  inlerprelations  contained 
ill  this  work  were  forcibly  and  ably  exposed  by  the  Rev.  Walter 
Sellon,  in  his  "  Remarks  up*jn  certain  pa.'sages  in  a  work  entitled 
an  Illustration  of  the  Holy  .Scriptures."     Ixitidoii,  17G5,  12mo. 

17.  Haweis. — The  Evangelical  Expositor;  or  a  Commentary 
on  the  Holy  Bible  wherein  the  Sacred  Text  is  inserted  at  large, 
the  sense  explained,  and  difTcrent  passages  elucidated,  with  prac- 
tical observations,  &c.  By  T.  Haweis,  LL.B.  M.D.  London, 
1765,  2  vols,  folio. 

18.  Wilson  (Bishop).  —  The  Holy  Bible;  contaiaing  the 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  carefully  printed  from 
the  first  edition  (compared  with  others)  of  the  present  transla- 
tion :  with  notes  by  Thomas  Wilson,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man,  and  various  renderings,  collected  from  other  transla- 
tions, by  the  Rev.  Clement  Crutwell,  editor.  London,  1785,  3 
vols.  4  to. 

This  edition  contains  a  translation  of  the  apocryphal  third  book 
of  iVIaccabees,  which  has  not  appeared  in  any  F.nglish  Bibles  since 
Beeke's  edition  of  1551.  The  text  and  marginal  references  are 
printed  with  equal  beauty  and  correctness.  "  The  editor  has 
greatly  increased  the  value  of  this  edition  by  inserting  in  the  mar- 
gin different  renderings  of  the  same  passage,  from  all  the  transla- 
tions he  could  procure.  He  also  prefixed  a  particular  account  of 
the  several  English  translations  of  the  Bible,  and  of  their  authors. 
The  bishop's  notes  are  only  to  be  considered  as  brief  hints  either 
for  the  explanation  or  the  practical  improvement  of  particular  pas- 
sages. As  illustrations  of  the  text,  their  value  is  inconsiderable. 
(Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  297.) 

19.  YoNGE. — A  Practical  and  Explanatory  Commentary  on 
the  Holy  Bible,  taking  the  whole  in  one  [wint  of  view,  from  the 
Creation  to  the  End  of  the  World.  By  I.  Yonge.  London, 
1787,  4to. 

"The  point  of  view  in  which  the  Scriptures  arc  here  considered, 
is  their  reference  to  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ, 
which  great  event  is  traced  through  the  historical  and  prophetical 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  aitl  the  narrative  and  epistolary 
records  of  the  New,  to  show  that  the  whole  lias  one  leading  object 
and  design.  This  work  is  rather  intended  as  a  practical  help  to  the 
meditations  of  the  pious  Christian,  ihan  as  a  critical  elucidation  o1 
the  sacred  writings."     (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxviii.  p.  173.) 

20.  Scott. — The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments ;  with  original  notes,  practical  observations,  and  co- 
pious marginal  references.  By  Thomas  Scott,  Rector  of  Aston 
Sandford.  London,  1822,  6  vols.  4to.  Fifth  and  best  edition, 
with  the  author's  last  corrections.  Also  in  1830,  in  3  vols,  im- 
perial 8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  (the  constant  and  increasing  sale  of 
whicli  proves  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  dcservedTv  held), 
begun  in  1788,  and  published  in  niimbers.  consisted  of  five  thousand 
copies;  the  second,  in  1805,  of  iwo  thousand  ;  ihe  third,  in  1810. 
of  two  thousand  ;  the  foiirih.  in  1812.  of  thr?e  !hou.sand  ;  and  the 
fifth  and  latest  edition,  completed  and  published  in  1822,  is  slereu- 
tifped — the  largest  work  ever  submitted  to  that  process.  Besidea 
these,  eight  other  editions,  consisting  altogether  of  twenty-five 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  were  printed  in  the  United 
States  of  America  from  1808  to  1819;  where  the  local  and  tempo- 
rary prejudices,  from  which  the  writer  could  not  escape  in  his  own 
country,  having  less  force,  its  value  seems  to  have  been  at  once 
acknowledged.  On  the  last  edition  of  this  Commentary  its  learned 
author  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  deaih,  and  bestowed  the  ut- 
most pains  upon  its  revision,  so  as  to  render  it  as  accurate  as  possi- 
ble.   More  particularly,  1.  As  sundry  small  variations  have,  during 
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ihe  lapse  of  two  centuries,  crept  into  our  common  Bibles,  consider- 
able pains  have  been  taken,  by  the  collation  of  different  editions, 
to  exhibit  an  accurate  copy  of  the  sacred  text  according  to  the 
authorized  version. — 2.  Not  only  have  the  marginal  references 
throughout  been  revised  with  tiie  utmost  care,  but  it  will  be  found 
that  the  author  has  inserted,  in  the  notes,  and  practical  observa- 
tions, frequent  references  to  other  parts  of  his  Commentary.  To 
Ihis  improvement  he  atiacliod  considerable  importance  :  and  its 
value  will,  no  doubt,  be  felt  by  those  readers  who  may  bestow  suf- 
ficient pains  upon  the  subject  to  enter  into  his  design.  The  student 
may  be  advantageously  referred  to  the  book  of  Proverbs  for  a  spe- 
cimen of  this  addition  to  the  work. — 3.  But  the  most  iniportant  im- 
provement which  it  has  received,  consists  in  the  copious  critical 
remarks  which  have  been  introduced.  Many  of  these  occur  in 
the  Old  Testament,  in  all  which  the  original  words  in  Hebrew 
characters,  pointed,  have  been  substituted  for  llie  English  letters, 
by  which  they  had  been  before  expressed,  wherever  any  thing  of 
the  kind  occurred.  In  the  New  Testament  these  remarks  are  nu- 
merous. Here  also  new  authorities  are  adduced  in  support  of  the 
criticisms  which  had  been  previously  made,  particularly  from 
Schleusner,  to  whose  valuable  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Testament 
the  author  was  indebted  for  much  assistance.  The  critical  re- 
marks, it  is  also  to  be  observed,  are  now  uniformly  carried  to  the 
end  of  the  note,  instead  of  being  intersp*' -sed  in  the  body  of  it. — 
4.  Mr.  Scott  had  finished  the  actual  rev.sion  of  this  great  work 
nearly  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  The  last  pas- 
sage to  which  he  put  his  hand  was  that  striking  declaration  of  St. 
Paul  (2  Tim.  iii.  1,  2.)  so  applicable  to  the  present  times.  Although 
several  alterations  (and  some  of  them  of  considerable  importance) 
have  been  made  in  the  fifth  edition,  subsequent  to  the  verse  just 
named  ;  yet  these  have  not  been  introduced  without  authority,  but 
are  taken,  according  to  the  author's  directions,  from  a  copy  of  the 
fourth  edition,  which  he  read  over  soon  after  its  publication,  mak- 
ing such  corrections  as  occurred.  The  critical  remarks  also,  con- 
tained in  the  former  edition,  have  been,  to  the  close,  arranged,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  according  to  the  plan  adopted  in  the  preceding 
parts  of  the  work. 

"  The  capital  excellency  of  this  valuable  and  immense  under- 
taking, perhaps,  consists  in  following,  more  closely  than  any  other, 
the  fair  and  adequate  meaning  of  every  part  of  Scripture,  without 
regard  to  the  niceties  of  human  systems  :  it  is,  in  every  sense  of  the 
expression,  a  scriptural  comment.    It  has  likewise  a  further  and  a 
strong   recommendation   in   its   originality.      Every   part  of  it  is 
thought  out  by  the  author  for  himself,  not  borrowed  from  others. 
The  later  editions,  indeed,  are  enriched  with  brief  and  valuable 
quotations  fiom  several  v^'riters  of  credit — but  the  substance  of  the 
work  is  entirely  his  own.     It  is  not  a  compilation,  it  is  an  original 
production,  in  which  you  have  the  deliberate  judgment  of  a  mas- 
culine and  independent  mind  on  all  the  parts  of  Holy  Scripture. 
Every  student  will  understand  the  value  of  such  a  work.     Further, 
it  is  the  comment  of  our  age,  presenting  many  of  the  last  lights 
which  histoi-y  casts  on  the  interpretation  of  prophecy,  giving  seve- 
ral of  the  remarks  which  sound  criticism  has  accumulated  from  the 
different  branches  of  sacred  literature,  obviating  the  chief  objec- 
tions which  modern  annotators  have  advanced  against  some  of  the 
distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  adapting  the   instruc- 
tions of  Scripture  to  the   peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live.    I  may  observe,  also,  lh.".t  the  faults  of  method  and 
style,  which  considerably  detract  from  the  merit  of  some  of  his 
Diner  writings,  are  less  apparent  here,  where  he  had  only  to  follow 
the  order  of  thought  in  the  sacred  book  itself;  whilst  all  his  pow- 
ers and  attainments  had  their  full  scope.     It  was  the  very  under- 
taking which  required,  less  than  any  other,  the  qualifications  which 
he  did  not  possess,  and  demanded,  more  than  any  other,  those  in 
which  he  excelled.     It  required  matured  knowledge  of  Scripture, 
skill  as  a  textuary,  sterling  honesty,  a  firm  grasp  of  truth,  unfeigned 
submission  of  mmd  to  every  part  of  the  inspired  records,  a  holy 
temper  of  heart,   unparalleled   diligence   and    perseverance  :  and 
these  were  the  very  characteristics  of  the  man.     When  to  these 
particulars  it  is  added  that  he  lived  to  superintend  four  editions, 
each  enriched  with  much  new  and  important  matter,  and  had  been 
engaged  above  three  years  in  a  new  one,  in  which  for  the  fifth 
time  he   had  nearly  completed  a  most  laborious  revision  of  the 
whole  work,  we  must  at  least  allow  the  extent  and  importance  of 
the  autlior's  exertions.     Accordingly  tiie  success  of  the  work  has 
oeen  rapidly  and  steadily  increasing  from  the  first,  not  only  in  our 
own  country,  but  wherever  the  English  language  is  known.     It 
will  soon   be  in  the  hands  of  most  careful  students  of  the  holy 
volume,  whether,  in  the  first  instance,  they  agree  with  the  author's 
i;hief  sentiments  or  not.     Nor  is  the  time  distant  when,  the  passing 
controversies  of  the  day  having  been  forgotten,  this   prodigious 
ivork  will  generally  be  confessed,  in  the  Protestant  Churches,  to 
36  one  of  llie  most  sound  and  instructive  commentaries  produced 
in  our  own  or  any  other  age."— (The  Bishop  of  Calcutta's  Sermons, 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  pp.  33—35.  98. 
3d  edition.)     To  the  preceding  just  character  of  this  elaborate  com- 
mentary, the  writer  of  these  pages  (who  docs  not  view  all  topics 
precisely  in  the  same  point  of  view  with  its  late  learned  author) 
deerns  it  an  act  of  bare  justice  to  state  that  he  has  never  consulted 
it  in  vain  on  difficult  passages  of  the  Scriptures.     While  occupied 
m  considering  the  various  objections  of  modern  infidels,  he  for  his 
i)«n  satisfaction  thougJU  out  every  answer  (if  he  may  be  allowed 
the   expression)  for  himself,  referring   only  to  commentaries   in 
questions  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty.    And  in  every  instance — 
etipecially  on  the  Pentata uch— he  fouad,  in  Mr.  Scott's  Commen- 


tary, brief  but  solid  refutations  of  alleged  coniradiciions,  which  ne 
could  find  in  no  other  similar  work  extant  in  the  English  language 
The  edition  in  imperial  8vo.  was  superintended  by  tlie  Rev.  Messrs 
Josiah  Pratt  (sen.  and  jun.),  upon  the  following  plan  : — the  Practi- 
cal Observations,  as  found  in  the  stereotyped  ijuarto  editions,  are 
divided  acording  to  the  portions  of  the  text  to  which  they  belong; 
and  are  printed,  not  as  in  those  editions,  at  the  flioi  of  the  page, 
but  immediately  after  their  respective  porlit'iis  of  the  text.  Head- 
lines of  Ccntentsi  are  prefixed  to  the  respective  columns.  The 
Marginal  References  and  Renderings  gre  omitted  :  such  excepted 
as  appear  to  be  of  considerable  importa-'-ce,  nnd  these  arc  inter- 
woven with  the  notes;  various  passages  more  strictly  philological, 
and  involving  Hebrew  or  Greek  criticisnr<.  are  likewise  omitted. 
Some  remarks  in  the  notes,  of  a  more  practical  nature,  have  been 
remove*!,  and  introduced,  in  their  proper  places,  into  the  Practical 
Observations.  The  high  estimation  in  which  this  commentary  is 
held  in  France,  caused  it  to  be  translated  into  French.  Three  por- 
tions have  appeared,  comprising  the  Gos^iel  of  St.  Matthew,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistle  cf  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans. 

21.  Maciiae. — A  revised  Translation  and  Interpretation  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  after  the  Eastern  manner,  from  concur- 
rent authorities  of  critics,  interpreters,  and  commentators,  copies, 
and  veVsions;  showing  that  the  inspired  writings  contain  the 
seeds  of  the  valuable  sciences,  being  the  source  whence  the  an- 
cient philosophers  derived  them,  also  the  most  ancient  histories 
and  greatest  antiquities,  and  are  the  most  entertaining  as  well 
as  instructing  to  both  the  curious  and  serious.  [By  David  Ma- 
cRAK.]  Glasgow,  1799,  8vo.  Second  edition,  1815,  4to.;  also 
in  3  vols.  8vo, 

We  have  transcribed  the  long  title  of  this  work,  in  which  the 
author  has  certainly  succeeded  in  introducing  very  many  approved 
renderings  ;  but  in  which  he  has  also  marred  exceedingly  that  ve- 
nerable simplicity  and  dignity  which  are  so  eminently  conspicuous 
in  the  authorized  version.  His  explanations  of  aiffercnt  passages 
are  included  in  short  paraphrases,  comprehended  between  paren- 
theses. No  sober  student  or  critic,  however,  can  approve  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  author  has  attempted  to  elucidate  "  Solomon's 
Allegoric  Song"  (as  he  terms  it)  "  on  the  mutual  love  of  Christ 
and  the  church,  written  twenty  years  after  his  Egyptian  nuptials." 
As  this  work  is  very  little  known,  we  transcribe  the  first  seven 
verses  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Ecclesiaslcs,  containing  Solomon's 
admirable  portraiture  of  old  age,  by  way  of  specimen  : — 

"  1.  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  youth,  before  tiie  days  of 
affliction  come,  and  the  years  of  old  a^e  approach,  when  thou  shall 
say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them.  2.  Before  the  sun,  and  the  light, 
and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  become  dark  io  thee,  and  the  clouds 
return  after  rain,  or  one  froiihle  come  upon  anotfur.  3.  When  (the 
arms)  the  keepers  of  the  (corporeal)  liouse  shall  shake,  and  the 
strong  ones  (the  limbs)  be  feeble,  and  (iiie  teeth)  the  grinders  shall 
cease,  as  being  few  (and  unfit  (or  use) ;  and  they  that  look  out  at  the 
windows  (the  optic  nerves  of  the  eyes)  become  dim  ;  4.  And  the 
doors  be  shut  in  the  streets  (the  lips  fall  in,  the  teelli  being  gone), 
and  the  sounding  of  the  grinding  (in  eating)  be  lov/ ;  and  they  shall 
rise  up  at  the  sound  of  the  bird  (sleep  being  diminished,  and  easily 
broken) ;  and  all  the  daughters  of  music  (tlic  accents  of  the  voice, 
and  acuteness  of  the  ear)  fail.  5.  They  shall  also  be  afraid  of  (as- 
cending) the  place  which  is  high  (being  weak  and  breathless) ; 
and  fears  (of  stumbling)  shall  be  in  the  way  ;  and  (grey  hairs  like) 
the  almond  tree's  leaves  shall  flourish ;  and  the  grasshopper  shall 
be  a  burden  (small  matters  being  troublesome,  as  being  crooked 
and  fretful) ;  and  the  desire  of  enjoyment  shall  fliil ;  for  man  goelh 
to  his  long  home,  and  the  mourners  go  about  the  streets.  0.  Before 
the  silver  cord  (the  marrow  of  the  backbone,  with  its  root  and 
branches)  be  contracted  ;  or  the  golden  vial  (the  brain's  membranes) 
be  cracked,  or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain  (the  cavities 
and  conveyers  of  the  blood  from  the  heart),  or  ilie  wheel  be  broken 
at  the  cistern  (tlie  returners  of  it  from  the  lungs,  liver,  head,  hands, 
and  feet);  the  double,  yea,  quadruple,  circulation  (galal  and  ruts), 
being  repealed,  be  interrr.plod  and  cease.  7.  Then  shall  the  dust 
return  to  the  earth  as  it  was  ;  and  the  sjiirit  sliall  return  to  God 
who  gave  it." 

22,  BuLKLET. — Notes  on  the  Bible,  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles 
Bdlklf.t,  published  from  the  author's  manuscript  by  Joshuo 
TouLMijf,  D.D.     London,  1802,  3  vols.  8vo. 

"  These  notes  are  not  so  much  ofa  jdiilologii-al  as  of  an  explana 
tory  nature.  They  are  filled  with  what  the  auilior  considers  paral- 
lel passages  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  in  which  the  same 
moral  precepts  and  sentiments  occur.  Sometimes  the  coincidence 
appears  to  be  striking;  at  other  times,  the  correspondence  is  far 
from  marked.  There  is  a  great  mass  of  quotation,  which  would 
seem  to  answer  no  valuable  purpose,  unless  to  jiroduce  the  belief, 
that  a  book  nearly  as  good  as  the  Bible  might  be  compiled  from  the 
writings  of  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome." 
(Orme's  Bibliolheca  Biblica,  p.  64.) 

23.  PitiKSTi.r.T  (Dr.) — Notes  on  all  the  Books  of  Scripture,  for 
the  use  of  the  Pulpit  and  of  Private  Families,  by  Joseph  Piukst- 
LET,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Northumberland  (N.  Am.),  1803,  4  vols. 
8vo. 

These  notes  are  well  worthy  of  being  consulted  by  the  advanceif 
biblical  student;  for,  though  the  author  "keeps  his  own  creed' 
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fmoderri  socinianism]  "  continually  in  view,  especially  when  con- 
sidering those  lextB  which  other  religious  people  adduce  in  favour 
of  theirs,  yel  his  work  contains  many  invalijul)l(,'  notes  and  olwer- 
vations,  particularly  on  the  philosophy,  naiiual  history,  geography. 
and  chronology  of  the  Scriptures:  and  to  tliesc  subjects  few  men 
in  Europe  were  better  qualified  to  do  justice."  (Dr.  A.  Clarke, 
Gomment.nry  on  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  xi.) 

24.  Tuimmkh  (Mrs.) — A  Help  to  the  Unlearned  in  the  Study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  being  an  attempt  to  cxjilain  the  Bible  in 
a  familiar  way,  adapted  to  common  apprehensions,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  of  approved  Commentators.  By  Mrs.  Tin  M- 
MKii.     London,  1805,  8vo.     Also  in  2  vols.  12mo. 

The  benevolent  authoress  of  this  work  was  well  known  by  her 
unwearied  assiduity  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. Novelty  of  iiilbrniation  she  did  not  jjretcnd  toofli-r;  but  with 
out  approving  of  wiry  sentiment  asserted  in  iier  work,  it  is  but  just 
to  say,  that  it  is  a  most  useful  help  to  the  unlearned,  and  that  the 
object  announced  in  her  preface  has  been  fully  accomplished  ;  viz. 
— To  render  "the  study  of  the  Bible  easy  and  profitable  to  those 
who  have  but  little  leisure,  or  who  may  not  be  able  to  understand 
exjjositions  of  Scripture,  in  which  more  learning  is  displayed.  The 
endeavour  of  the  compiler  has  been  to  explain  what  is  difficult,  as 
tar  as  is  necessary  for  Christians  in  general  to  understand  it ;  and  to 
direct  tlic  attention  of  the  Bible  student  to  such  passages  and  texts 
as  require  jiarticular  consideration,  in  order  to  produce  a  rational 
faith,  and  a  right  practice,  founded  immediately  upon  the  word  of 
God." 

25.  Butt  OR  11. — The  Scripture  E,xpositor  ;  a  new  Commentary, 
f 'ritical  and  Practical,  on  the  Holy  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel 
BuniiKR,  A.M.     London,  1809,  2  vols,  in  4  parts,  4to. 

One  prominent  object  of  this  work,  which  is  both  critical  and 
practical,  is,  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures  by  the  assistance  of 
Eastern  ciisionis.  The  author  is  advantageously  known  by  his 
Oriental  Customs  and  Oriental  Literature,  which  publications  are 
noticed  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  Appendix. 

26.  Fawcett. — The  Devotional  Family  Bible  ;  containing  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  copious  notes  and  illustrations, 
partly  original,  and  parUv  selected  from  the  most  approved  Com- 
mentators, both  anclcHJand  modem.  With  a  devotional  exer- 
cise or  aspiration  at  the  close  of  every  chapter,  by  way  of  improve- 
ment. By  John  Fawcett,  D.B  London,  181 1,  2  vols,  royal 
4to.  * 

This  work  is  wholly  designed  for  amily  use  ;  but  the  marginal 
renderings  and  parallel  texts  have  been  entirely  omitted.  The  ab- 
lence  of  these  is  inexcusable  in  any  edition  ol'the  Bible  above  the 
size  oi'a  duodecimo  volume. 

27.  Hewlktt, — The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  with  the  Apocrypha,  with  critical,  philclogical, 
and  E.xplanatory  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  John  Hkwlktt,  B.D. 
London,  1812,  3  vols,  4to. 

The  typographical  execution  of  this  variorum  edition  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  singularly  correct  and  beautiful;  the  parallel  texts  and 
marginal  renderings  arc  put  at  the  foot  of  the  text,  and  al)0vc  the 
notes,  which  are  selected  with  great  industry.  To  the  first  volume 
are  prefixed  very  copious  prolegomena,  containing  every  requisite 
information  relative  to  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
•ires ;  tlie  formation  of  the  sacred  Canon,  N^^.S.  and  editions  of  the 
Bible,  sects,  A-c,  with  a  variety  of  useful  tables ;  and  to  the  third 
volume  is  prefixed  a  compendious  history  of  the  Jews,  from  their 
estoration  to  Judaja,  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans  ;  the  whole  forming  a  connection  between  the  history  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  the  work  is  teriuiiiatod  by  three 
useful  indexes.  There  are,  however,  some  discrepancies  in  the 
notes,  whiih  are  slated  and  animadverted  u()on  in  an  ably  con- 
ducted critit'al  journal.  (See  British  Critic,  New  Series,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
339.  et  «('(/.)  Several  of  Mr.  Hewlett's  notes  are  elaborate  critical 
disquisitions  on  important  topics.  Copies  of  ibis  work  may  be  pur- 
chased with  maps,  and  numerous  well  executed  engravings,  after 
pictures  by  the  most  celebrated  painters.  In  IBIl'i,  an  edition  of 
the  notes,  itc.  was  published  tcithout  the  text,  entitled  "  Commen- 
tiiries  and  Disquisitions  on  the  Holy  Scripiures,"  in  5  vols.  8vo., 
which  may  frequently  be  obtained  at  a  very  low  price. 

28.  D'Otlt  and  Mant. — The  Holy  Bible  according  to  the 
Authorized  Version,  with  Notes  e.\planator)'  and  practical ;  taken 
principally  from  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland  ;  together  with  appropriate  introductions, 
tables,  indexes,  maps,  and  plans,  prepared  and  arranged  by  the 
Rev.  G.  D'Otlt,  B.D.  (now  D.D.),  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Mant, 
D.D.  (now  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor).  Oxford  and  London, 
1814,  3  vols.  4to.,  and  various  subsequent  editions  printed  at 
Cambridge  and  O.vford.     New  York,  1818-20,  2  vols.  4to. 

This  work,  which  is  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  vene- 
rable Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  professes  to 
i-ommunicate  only  tlie  result  of  the  critical  inquiries  of  learned 
.Tien,  without  givin"  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  inquiries  them- 
selves. These  restdts,  however,  are  selected  with  great  judgment, 
so  that  the  reader  who  may  consult  them  on  difficult  passages  will 


rarely  be  disappointed.  Of  the  labour  attending  this  publication 
some  idea  may  be  formed,  when  it  is  stated  thai  the  works  of 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  authors  have  been  consulted  for 
It,  anriounting  to  several  hundred  volmnes.  On  the  fundamental 
articles  of  Christian  verity, — the  Deity  and  atonement  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  personality  and  offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — ttiij 
work  may  be  pronounced  to  be  a  library  of  divinity.  The  maps 
and  engravings,  though  only  outlines,  are  executed  with  much 
spirit.  An  index  of  matters  is  subjoined.  There  is  a  useful  con- 
cordance in  4to.,  edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Bellamy,  B.D.,  which. is 
usually  Ixjund  up  with  this  commentary  :  and  in  the  year  1818,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  publishe<l  another  index,  which  is  much  more 
complete  than  that  annexed  to  the  work;  and  ihe  student  who  can 
meet  with  it  will  do  well  to  purchase  it.  The  reprint  at  New 
York,  which  is  very  neatly  executed  in  two  large  quarto  volumes, 
was  edited  by  the  Rl.  Rev.  John  Henry  Hobart,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of  New  York;  who  has 
greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  this  work  by  numerous  additional 
notes,  selected  from  the  writings  of  upwards  oi'  tliirty  of  the  most 
eminent  divines  (not  noticed  by  the  Drs.  Mant  and  D  C>yly),  whose 
names  are  a  sufficient  pledge  lor  the  orthodoxy  of  the  annotations 
taken  from  their  writings.  Among  the  authors  thus  consulted  are 
Bishops  Brown.  Law,  Leiig,  Mant,  Middlelon,  and  Van  Mildert,  of 
the  Anglican  Church  ;  Bp.  Gleig,  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Churci: ; 
and  Bps.  Seabury  and  White,  of  the  Protestant  Episcojial  Church 
in  the  United  Sl.iles  of  America;  Archdeacons  Pott  an<l  Daubenv 
Rev.  Drs.  Nott,  Rennel,  William  Sherlock,  Spry,  Wordswo.tii, 
A.  Clarke,  Scott,  Alleslree  and  Bisjie,  &c.  &c.  ^Iany  other  no-.cs 
are  likewise  selected  from  several  of  the  authors  cited  by  Bp.  Mant 
and  Dr.  DOyly.  Bp.  Ilobart's  additional  notes  are  twofold  ;  1.  ("ri- 
tical  and  Explanatory ;  and,  2.  Pr!icti<al.  The  latter  are  most 
numerous,  and  are  calculated  greatly  to  increase  the  value  of  this 
Commentary  as  a  Family  Bibi.k. 

28*.  The  Plain  Reader's  Help  in  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  consisting  of  Notes,  explanatory  and  illustrative,  chiefly 
selected  or  abridged  from  the  Family  Bible  published  by  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  By  the  Rev*. 
William  Thomas  Bukk,  M.A.  Coventry,  1821-22.  In  two 
part-s,  forming  one  volume  in  small  quarto. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  the  present  volume  is  extracted  o» 
abridged  I'rom  the  preceding  work,  the  editor  has  not  confined  him- 
self exclusively  to  it.  He  has  given  some  notes,  which,  though  they 
do  not  occur  in  the  Family  Bible,  are  vet  extracted  from  the  same 
authors  to  whom  Bp.  Mant  and  Dr.  D'Oyly  had  recourse  in  their 
compilation.  Besides  these,  the  editor  has  occasionally  added  u 
few  notes  of  his  own ;  and  he  has  further  availed  himself  of  such 
notes  in  Sir  John  Bailey's  edition  of  the  book  of  Common  Prayer. 
as  suited  his  purpose.  The  editor's  aim  has  been,  to  comprise 
within  the  space  of  a  cheap  and  moderately  sized  volume  a  collec- 
tion of  notes  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
ordinary  readers,  and  designed  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  have  it 
not  in  their  power  to  procure  or  consult  larger  works.  This  cheap 
and  unpretending  work,  which  is  very  little  known,  is  neatly 
printed  on  two  sorts  of  paper,  in  order  to  accommodate  every  class 
of  purchasers. 

39.  Clauke  (Dr.  A.)— The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  OIJ 
and  New  Testaments:  the  Text  carefully  printed  from  the  most 
correct  copies  of  the  present  authorized  translation,  including  the 
marginal  readings  and  parallel  texts :  with  a  Commentary  and 
Critical  Notes,  designed  as  a  help  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  Sacred  Writings.  By  Adam  Claiikk,  LL.D.  F.A.iS.  Lon- 
don, 1810-1826,  8  vols.  4to.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  im- 
proved, 1833-34,  in  five  volumes,  royal  8vo.  also  in  quarto. 

The  coinmeiuary  on  the  New  Testament  fills  three  volumes  of 
this  elaborate  work :  the  remainder  is  devoted  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  Old  Testament.  In  this  commcniary,  Dr.  Clarke  slates,  thm 
Ihe  whole  of  ihe  text  has  been  collated  wiili  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
originals,  and  all  the  ancient  versions :  "  ilie  most  difficult  words 
arc  analyzed  and  explained  ;  tfte  most  important  readings  in  the  col- 
lections of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  on  Ihe  Old  Testament,  and  in  those 
of  Mill,  Wetslein,  and  Grieshaeh,  on  the  New,  are  noticed  ;  the  date 
of  every  transaction,  as  ihr  as  it  has  been  ascertained  by  the  best 
chronologers,  is  marked;  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  Jews  and 
neighbouring  nations,  so  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  prophcl.", 
evangelists,  and  apostles,  are  explained  from  the  best  Asiatic  au- 
thorities; the  great  doctrines  of  the  Law  and  Gospel  of  God  are 
defined,  illustrated,  and  defended  ;  and  the  whole  is  applied  to  the 
important  purposes  of  practical  Christianity."  The  work  concludes 
with  a  copious  index,  and  a  selection  of  important  various  Readings 
of  tlie  New  Testament,  from  ten  ancient  MSS.  The  literary  world 
in  general,  and  biblical  students  in  particular,  are  greatly  indebted 
to  Dr.  Clarke  for  the  light  he  has  thrown  on  many  very  difficult 
passages.  The  royal  8vo.  edition  was  revised  throughout,  and  pre- 
pared by  the  learned  author  for  the  press,  before  his  decease.  It  is 
a  cheap  and  very  beautifully  printed  work. 

30.  Thomson-. — The  Old  Covenant,  commonly  called  the  Old 
Testament,  translated  from  the  Septuagint. — The  New  Cove- 
nant, commonly  called  the  New  Testiment,  translated  from  the 
Greek.  By  Charles  Thomson,  late  Secretary  to  the  Congreis 
of  the  United  States.     Philadelphia,  1808.  4  vols.  8vo 
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This  translation  is,  upon  the  whole,  faithfully  executed,  though 
that  of  the  Old  Testament,  being  a  version  of  a  version,  can  hardly 
afford  much  assistance  to  the  biblical  student.  The  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  is  much  improved  in  the  punctuation,  and  also 
m  the  arrangement  of  the  objections  and  replies  that  occasion  such 
frequent  transitions  in  St,  Paul's  Epistles.  The  notes  which  accom- 
pany this  work  are  very  brief,  but  satisfactory  as  far  as  they  go. 
Very  few  copies  of  Mr.  Thomson's  work  have  reached  England ; 
and  even  in  America  it  has  become  very  scarce  and  dear. 

31.  Bellamy. — The  Holy  Bible,  newly  translated  from  the 
original  Hebrew,  with  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  By  John 
BELLAMr.     London,  1818-21,  4to. 

Three  parts  only  of  this  7iew  translation  have  been  published. 
The  arrogant  claims  of  the  author  and  his  extravagancies  of  inter- 
pretation have  been  exposed  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vols.  xix. 
pp.  250—280.  and  xxiii.  pp.  290 — 325. ;  in  the  Eclectic  Review, 
vol  X  N  S  pp.  1—20.  130—150.  280—299.;  in  the  Anti-jacobin 
Review,  vol.  liv.  pp.  97—103.  193—207.  305—316.;  in  Mr.  Whitta- 
ker's  Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  Supplement  to  it,  8vo.,  Cambridge,  1819, 
1820;  in  Professor  Lee's  Letter  to  Mr.  Bellamy,  Cambridge,  1821 ; 
and  last,  though  not  least  in  value,  in  Mr.  Hyman  Hurwitz's  "  Vin- 
diciae  Ilebraicte,"  London,  1821,  8vo. 

32.  BooTHiioYD. — A  new  Family  Bible,  and  improved  Ver- 
sion, from  corrected  Texts  of  the  Originals,  with  Notes,  critical 
and  explanatory ;  and  short  Practical  Reflections  on  each  Chap- 
ter. By  the  Rev.  B.  BooTURorn,  LL.D.  Pontefract  and  Lon- 
don, 1818,  1821,  1823,   3  vols.  4to. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Boothroyd  has  long  been  advantageously  known  as 
ihe  editor  of  the  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  philo- 
logical notes,  of  which  we  have  given  an  account  in  page  8.  of 
this  Appendix.  His  improved  English  Version  of  the  Bible  will  be 
found  a  valuable  help  to  the  critical  understanding  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  Where  any  reading  in  the  original  is  supported  by  the 
authority  of  ancient  MSS.  and  Versions,  Dr.  B.  has  availed  himself 
of  it,  and  has  inserted  it  in  the  text;  always  apprizing  his  readers 
of  such  changes,  which  (as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark  in  our 
chapter  on  various  readings)  are  not  unfrequently  real  improve- 
ments. The  Historical  Books  are  printed  in  continuous  paragraphs, 
the  Poetical  Books  being  printed  in  single  lines.  The  first  two 
volumes  contain  the  Old  Testament;  the  third,  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  numbers  of  the  different  verses  are  judiciously  thrown 
into  the  margin ;  and  the  notes,  which  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  each 
page,  possess  the  rare  merit  of  condensing  much  imjwrtant  critical 
and  explanatory  matter  in  comparatively  a  small  compass.  To  the 
whole,  Dr.  B.  has  prefixed  a  well-executed  abridgment  of  Michae- 
lis's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses. 

33.  Williams. — The  Cottage  Bible  and  Family  Expositor ; 
containing  the  Authorized  Translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, with  Practical  Reflections  and  short  Explanatory  Notes, 
calculated  to  elucidate  difficult  and  obscure  Passages.  By  Tho- 
mas Williams.     London,  1825-27,  3  vols.  8vo. 

This  unassuming  but  cheap  and  useful  commentary  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  though  professedly  designed  for  persons  and  families  in 
the  humbler  walks  of  life,  is  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  students 
of  a  higher  class,  who  may  not  be  able  to  purchase  more  bulky  or 
more  expensive  commentaries ;  and  on  this  account  it  is  here 
noticed.  The  work  is  dedicated  by  permission  to  the  learned  and 
venerable  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  The  first  volume  contains  the 
whole  of  the  Historical  Books,  and  also  the  Book  of  Job:  the 
second  volume  oomprises  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
New  Testament  forms  the  third  volume.  The  following  is  the 
plan  of  publication  :  The  authorized  Version  is  neatly  and  clearly 

ftrinted.  Long  chapter*  ore  broken  into  paragraphs  of  a  suitable 
ength,  regulated  by  the  subject-matter  of  them;  and  the  Genealo- 
gies, Enumerations  of  the  Tribes,  and  certain  Ceremonial  Laws  of 
the  Jews,  which  are  not  suitable  for  reading  in  families  or  schools, 
are  printed  in  a  smaller  type,  and  are  so  distinguished  that  they 
may  be  omitted  in  reading,  without  difficulty  or  confusion.  A  few 
words,  which  are  not  in  strict  accordance  with  modem  European 
ideas  of  propriety,  are  exchanged  for  others ;  and  to  each  chapter 
is  given  a  concise  practical  exposition,  compiled  from  various 
sources,  together  with  brief  critical  notes  (in  which  are  interwoven 
the  principal  marginal  readings  and  references)  on  difficult  and 
obscure  passages,  especially  such  as  have  been  alleged  to  be  con- 
tradictory. The  editor  has  carefully  indicated  the  sources  whence 
he  has  drawn  his  annotations ; — a  practice  which,  it  w  ore  to  be 
wished,  had  been  followed  by  the  anonymous  compilers  of  some 
commentaries  now  circulating  in  numbers,  as  also  in  volumes,  who 
have  contrived  to  comprehend  the  most  valuable  remarks  of  others 
without  any  acknowledgment  of  the  authors  to  whose  labours  they 
are  indebted.  Mr.  Willianis  has  also  paid  a  laudable  attention  to 
those  passages  against  which  objections  have  been  taken  by  modern 

Keptics ;  for  which  portion  of  his  work  he  was  well  qualified  by 
nis  former  very  useful  publications  in  reply  to  the  cavils  and  objec- 
tions of  Paine  and  other  infidels  of  the  last  century.  A  concise 
Introduction  is  prefixed,  vindicating  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  learning  and  fidelity  of  the  translators  of 
our  authorized  English  Version,  and  also  pointing  out  the  sources 
itf  Scripture  difficulties,  together  with  the  means  of  their  removal. 

I'he  fine  paper  copies  are  handsome  library  books. 


34.  Devotional  Comments  :  being  a  Series  of  Scriptural  Ex 
positions,  with  a  Prayer  annexed  to  each  subject.  By  Mrs.  Sts> 
VEXs.     Knaresborough  and  London,  1823-31,  20  \uls.  8vo. 

35.  The  Comprehensive  Bible ;  containing  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  according  to  the  authorized  Version,  with  the  varioua 
readings  and  marginal  notes  usually  printed  therewith :  a  gene- 
ral introduction,  containing  disquisiiions  on  the  genuineness, 
authenticity,  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, — various 
divisions  and  marks  of  distinction  in  the  sacred  writings, — 
ancient  versions, — coins,  weights,  and  measures, — various  sect* 
among  the  Jews:  introductions  and  concluding  rem.:.ks  to  each 
book :  the  parallel  passages  contained  in  the  Rev,  J.  Scott's 
Commentary,  Canne's  Bible,  Rev.  J.  Brown's  Self-Interpreting 
Bible,  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary,  and  the  English  Version  of 
the  Polyglott  Bible  [noticed  in  p.  21.  of  this  Appendix^,  sys- 
tematically arranged ;  philological  and  explanatory  notes.  With 
chronological  and  other  indexes.  [By  Wilham  GiiEExriELD.] 
London,  1827,  crown  4to.  demy  4to.  and  royal  4to. 

36.  A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,  from  Henry  and  Scott 
With  occasional  observations  and  notes  from  other  writers.  Vols. 
I. — III. — V.  [comprising  Genesis  to  Solomon's  Songs,  and  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  George 
Stokes.]     1831-34,  royal  12mo.  or  crown  8vo. 

The  object  of  this  work  is,  to  provide  a  commentary  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  compact  in  size  and  moderate  in  price,  which  may  be 
useful  to  those  whose  opportunities  for  reading,  or  whose  means  of 
purchasing,  render  such  a  publication  desirable ;  while  the  con- 
tents are  suited  for  Cliristians  of  every  station,  rank,  and  denomina- 
tion. The  valuable  Commentaries  of  Henry  and  Scott  have  prin- 
cipally supplied  the  materials  for  the  present  publication.  Their 
most  important  observations  are  condensed  and  blended  together, 
so  as  to  Ibrm  a  continuous  exposition.  The  editions  used,  are  Hen- 
ry's Exposition,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Burder  and  Hughes; 
and  the  first  edition  of  Scott's  Commentary.  Numerous  extracts 
from  other  authors  (one  hundred  in  number)  have  been  inserted, 
where  they  appeared  needful,  and  explanatory  notes  upon  some 
passages  have  been  added,  most  of  which  are  designed  to  meet  the 
misrepresentations  of  infidels.  Due  acki]jfcl^gment  is  made  to 
the  authors  from  whom  the  additional  parc^Riplis  are  taken.  This 
commentary,  which  is  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Religioua 
Tract  Society,  is  beautifully  and  correctly  printed  with  a  new  type. 
As  the  text  is  not  inserted,  it  may  be  used  with  any  edition  of  the 
authorized  English  version  of  the  Bible  :  but,  in  size,  it  is  princi- 
pally adapted  to  the  beautifully  printed  Oxford  ruby  Bible  in  small 
8vo.  published  in  1827. 

37.  The  Christian  Expositor ;  or.  Practical  Guide  to  the  Study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  intended  for  the  use  of  General  Readers. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Holden,  A.M.  London,  1824-30,  3  vol.<i 
12mo. 

Although  many  expositions  of  the  Bible,  of  great  and  deserve^, 
celebrity,  are  happily  extant  in  our  language,  a  commentary  suffi- 
ciently short  to  be  read  by  those  who  have  not  leisure  to  consult 
learned  and  extensive  works,  yet  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  general 
readers,  is  a  desideratum.  To  supply  this  deficiency  is  the  object 
of  the  present  beautifully  printed,  cheap,  and  truly  valuable  work ; 
which,  though  '  intended  for  the  use  of  general  readers,'  comprises 
so  much  and  such  varioTis  information  in  a  condensed  form,  express- 
ed in  neat  and  perspicuous  language,  that  not  only  general  readers, 
but  also  critical  students,  may  gladly,  profitably,  and  safely  avail 
themselves  of  Mr.  Holden's  labours,  without  any  apprehension  of 
having  imposed  upon  them  the  neologian  interpretations  of  modem 
German  critics  and  commentators.  Every  page  indicates  Mr.  Hol- 
den's intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  best  exegetical  works  on 
tlie  Holy  Scriptures,  both  British  and  Foreign.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  ap- 
peared in  1834,  Vol.  III.,  containing  the  New  Testament,  was 
published  as  a  separate  work  in  18.30.  See  a  notice  of  it  in  $  6. 
No.  46.  p.  130.  infra. 


§  4.    PniNCIPAL    COMMESTATOnS   OX    THE   OLD  TESTAMENT  AHD 
O'S  DETACHED   BOOKS  THEREOF. 

[i.]    Commentators  on  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  RicHARDsox  (Bishop). — Choice  Observations  and  Expla 
nations  upon  the  Old  Testament,  containing  in  them  many 
remarkable  matters,  either  not  taken  notice  of,  or  mistaken  by 
most:  which  are  additional  to  the  large  annotations  made  by 
some  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  :  to  which  are  added  som« 
further  and  larger  Observations  on  the  whole  book  of  Genesis, 
By  John  Richardson,  Bishop  of  Ardagh.     London,  1665,  folio 

Bishop  Richardson  has  been  characterized  by  his  contemporaries 
as  a  man  of  profound  learning,  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  ana 
of  exact  knowledge  in  sacred  chronology.  His  Harmony  of  th» 
Four  Gospels,  in  which  he  led  the  way  to  a  more  exact  arran^'^meiM 
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of  ihe  narratives  of  the  four  evangolisis,  is  primed  in  Archbishop 
Usher's  AnnulK.  Bishop  Richardson's  Annotations  were  published 
after  his  death  :  as  Ihcy  sell  at  a  low  price,  Ihey  are  not  unworthy 
of  the  student's  attention. 

2.  Pylk.-  a  Paraphrase  with  short  and  Useful  Note«  on  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pilk,  M.A. 
London,  1717—1725,  4  vols.  8vc. 

These  volumes  extend  to  all  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Dr.  Doddridge  culls  it  "  an  elegant  and  Judicious  contrac- 
tion" of  Bishop  Patrick's  work,  noticed  in  p  110-  supra  ;  and  adds, 
that  it  is  "  vastly  lo  be  preferred  to  his  Paraphrase  on  the  Epistles," 
which  is  mentioned  in  p.  131.  infra. 

3.  Makciiant. — An  Exposition  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, extracted  from  the  Writings  of  the  best  Authors,  ancient 
and  modern.     By  John  Mauciiant.     London,  1745,  folio. 

4.  Okton. — A  short  and  plain  Exposition  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, with  devotional  and  practical  Reflections  for  the  use  of 
tamilies,  subjoined  to  each  chapter,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
Dr.  Doddridge's  Family  Expositor.  By  the  late  Rev.  Job  Outon, 
6  vols.  8vo.  1788 — 1791 ;  second  edition.  London,  1822,  6  vela. 
8vo. 

The  work  was  published  after  the  author's  death  by  Mr.  Gentle- 
man of  Kidderminster  :  it  contains  notes  chiefly  collected  from 
modern  expositors,  of  which  "  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  arc  emi- 
nently critical  ;  but  they  often  convey  valuable  instruction,  and 
Ihe  rcllcctions  are  admirably  adn|)led  to  promote  the  purposes  of 
serious  religion."  (Biograpliia  Britannica,  2d  edit.  vol.  v.  p.  311. 
See  also  Month.  Rev.  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxix.  p.  329.)  To  form  a  complete 
coinnipiit  on  iho  Scriptures,  Mr.  Orton's  paraphrase  may  be  joined 
with  Mr.  Palmer's  abridgment  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  noticed  in  page 
12'.).  infra. 

5.  Gedpes. — The  Holy  Bible,  or  the  Books  accounted  taerecJ, 
other\visc  called  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Covenants, 
faithfully  translated  from  the  corrected  Texts  of  the  Origui-ils, 
with  various  readings,  explanatory  notes,  and  criiica!  remarks. 
By  Alexander  Geddes,  LL.D.  4to.  London,  vol.  i.  1792,  vol.  ii. 
1797.  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  4to.  London, 
1800,  vol.  i.  on  the  Pentateuch. 

The  two  volumes  of  Dr.  Geddes's  version  include  the  histo7ical 
books  from  Genesis  to  Chronicles,  and  the  book  of  Ruth.  Of  the 
doctor's  heterodox  commentaries  and  versions,  the  reader  may  see 
an  ample  examination  and  refutation  in  tlie4lh,  14th,  19th,  and  20th 
volumes  of  the  British  Critic,  old  series.  The  learned  doctor's 
work  is  here  noticed,  lest  the  author  should  be  charged  with 
designedly  omitting  it. 


[ii.]  Commentators  on  detached  Books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

ON  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

1.  Horse  Mosaicoe ;  of  a  Dissertation  on  the  CreJibiiity  &r,d 
Theology  of  the  Pentateuch.  By  George  Stanley  Faber,  B.D. 
Second  Edition.     London,  1818,  3  voKs.  8vo. 

This  elalwrate  Treatise  contains  the  substance  of  the  eight  Hamp- 
ton Lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Faber  before  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, and  published  in  1801.  "Those  who  have  not  the  means  or 
leisure  lo  consult  the  very  valuable  works  of  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Mau- 
rice, and  Sir  VV.  Jones,  in  this  line,  will  find  in  these  volumes  many 
of  the  most  striking  facts  brought  together,  and  so  arranged  as 
jointly  to  corroborate  and  confirm  the  events  recorded  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch. The  references  to  other  authors  are  numerous  ;  nor  are 
these  confined  solely  to  the  ancients.  Additional  notes  and  illustra- 
tions are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  each  volume."  (Brit.  Crit.  vol. 
xix.  O.  S.  pp.  382.  388.)  The  second  edition,  published  in  1818,  is 
very  materially  enlarged  and  greatly  improved  by  its  learned 
author. 

I*.  Principles  for  the  Proper  Understanding  of  the  Mosaic 
Writings  stated  and  applied.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blust,  B.D. 
London,  1833,  8vo. 

2.  The  Character  of  Moses  established  for  Veracity  as  an 
Historian,  recording  Events  from  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge. 
By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Townsena,  M..\.  Vol.  L  London,  1813; 
Vol.  n.  Bath,  1815,  4to. 

For  an  analv!=is  of  this  work,  see  tlie  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xiv. 
pp.  96 — 112  and  the  Eclectic  Review,  O.  S.  voK  x.  pp.  32 — 49. 

3.  Annotations  upon  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  and  the  Song  of  Songs  or  Canticles.  By  Henry  Aixs- 
woiiTH.     London.  1639,  folio. 

ThiS  work  "  is  a  good  book,  full  of  very  valuable  Jewish  leani- 
,ng;  and  his  translation  is  in  many  places  to  bo  preferred  to  our 
Mwn,  especially  on  the  Psalms."  (Dr.  Doddridge.)  It  was  trans- 
lated into  Dutch  in  lt'.90,  and  is  highly  esteemed  on  the  continent. 

4.  A  Commentarv  on  the  Five  Bookp  of  Moses,  with  a  Dis- 
Wrtalicn  CMii.-eruin-   ihe  Author  or  vV titer  of  the  said    Books, 
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and  a  general  argument  to  each  of  them.     By  Richard  Ki  dder, 
Bi.shop  of  Bath  and  Wells.     London,  1694,  2  vols.  8vo. 

A  learned  and  valuable  work,  though  now  not  often  to  be  me 
with. 

5.  Johannis  Marckii  in  prtecipuas  quasdam  partes  Penta- 
teuchi  Commentarius :  seu  ultimorum  Jacobi,  reliquorum  Billia- 
mi,  et  novissimorum  Mouis,  qus  leguntur  Gene^.  xlvii.  9.  Numer. 
xxii. — xxiv.  et  Dcut.  xxix. — xxxiii.  Analysis  Exegetica.  Lugd. 
Bat.  1713,  4to. 

6.  A  Critical  and  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Pentateuch; 
with  Notes,  theological,  moral,  critical,  philosophical  and  histo- 
rical. To  which  are  subjoined  two  Dissertations: — 1.  On  the 
Mosaic  history  of  the  creation,  and  2.  On  the  destruction  of  the 
seven  nations  of  Canaan.     London,  1748,  folio. 

This  Exjxjsilion  is  compiled  with  considerable  industry  from  ilie 
labours  of  the  best  interpreters  ancient  ond  modern.  It  w.is  origi- 
nally published  in  numbers,  and  was  designed  to  have  been  a  com- 
plete commentary  on  the  entire  Bible:  but  not  meeting  with  suffi- 
cient encouragement,  tli(r  author  (a  Mr.  Jamkso.n)  proceeded  no 
further  than  iho  Pentateuch.     It  is  not  of  common  occurrence. 

7.  A  New  and  Literal  Translation,  from  the  original  Hebrew, 
of  the  Pentateuch  of  Moses,  and  of  the  Historical  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  end  of  the  second  book  of  Kings ;  with 
Notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  By  the  late  Rev.  Julius  Bate, 
London,  1773,  4to. 

"  It  is  most  certainly  a  new  translation,  and  so  very  literal  a."< 
be  really  unintelligible  to  a  plain  English  reader."    (Monthly  K». 
view,  O.  S.  vol.  I.  p.  106.) 

8.  The  Pentateuch,  or  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  illustrated 
being  an  Explication  of  the  Phraseology  incorporated  with  the 
tsxt,  for  the  use  of  Families  and  Schools.     By  the  Rev.  S.  Clap- 
ham.     London,  1818,  12mo. 

"  As  a  substitute  for  expensive  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  and 
as  the  means  of  providing  in  many  interesting  respects  for  the  in- 
struction and  edification  of  those  persons  who  may  not  have  leisure 
lo  procure  more  copious  volumes,  the  present  work  will  bo  accepta- 
ble The  plan  of  it  is  judicious,  and  the  execution  is  on  the  whole 
respectable,  and  must  have  cost  the  editor  no  inconsiderable  ex- 
pense of  labour."    (Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xiii.  p.  74.) 

9.  An  Analytical  Exposition  of  the  whole  First  Book  of 
Moses,  called  Genesis,  and  of  xxiii.  chapters  of  his  Second  Book, 
called  Exodus.  Wherein  the  various  readings  are  observed ; 
the  original  text  explained  ;  doubts  resolved ;  Scriptures  paral- 
leled ;  the  Scripture  Chronology  from  the  Creation  of  the  World 
to  the  giving  of  the  Law  at  Mount  Sinai  cleared ;  and  the 
whole  illustrated  by  doctrines  collected  from  the  text.  Delivered 
in  a  Morning  Exercise  on  the  Lord's  Day.  By  George  Hughes, 
B.D.,  late  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Plymouth.  (Plymouth), 
1672,  foHo. 

A  very  elaborate  and  curious  work  ;  it  is  not  of  common  occur- 
rence. 

10.  The  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Parallel  Prophecies  of  Jacob 
and  Moses,  relative  to  the  Twelve  Tribes,  with  a  translation  and 
notes,  and  the  various  lections  of  near  forty  MSS.,  &c.  &c.  By 
D.  DuRELL,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Hertford  College.  Oxford,  1764, 
4to. 

GENESIS. 

11.  Joannis  Merceri  Commentarius  in  Genesin.  Genevs, 
1598,  folio. 

12.  Hexapla  in  Genesin  :  that  is,  a  Sixfold  Commentary  upon 
Genesis,  wherein  six  several  translations  are  compared,  where 
they  differ,  with  the  Originall  Hebrew,  and  Pagnine  and  Monta- 
nus'  Interlinearie  Interpretation.  Together  with  a  sixfold  use 
of  every  chapter,  showing  1.  The  Method  or  Argument;  2.  The 
Divers  Readings;  3.  The  Explanation  of  Difficult  Questions, 
and  Doubtful!  Places ;  4.  The  Places  of  Doctrine  ;  5.  Places  of 
Confutation;  6.  Morall  Observations.  By  Andrew  Willet. 
London,  1608,  folio. 

13.  A  Few  and  New  Observations  upon  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
also  a  Handful  of  Gleanings  out  of  the  Book  of  Exodus.  By 
John  Liohtfoot,  D.D.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  698.  London,  1684, 
folio. 

14.  A  Specimen  of  an  Universal  View  of  all  the  Eminent 
Writers  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  :  being  a  Collection  of  the  Dis- 
sertations, Explications,  and  Opinions  of  the  learned  Men,  in  all 
ages,  concerning  the  Difficult  Passages  and  Obscure  Texts  of 
the  Bible ;  and  of  whatever  is  to  be  met  with  in  profane  authors 
which  may  contribute  to  the  better  understanding  of  them.  By 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  S.medlei,  Dean  of  Clogher.     1728,  folio. 

This  Specimen  contains  only  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  ;  the 
work   which   it  announces  never  havine   been  pui»lishe<).      Th* 
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[Part  IL  Chap.    * 


author  proposed,  1.  To  exhibit  at  length  the  words  of;  the  inspired 
authors  ;  2.  To  quote  the  chief  commentators  in  Pool's  Synopsis,  on 
every  subject,  as  they  are  ranged  by  him ;  3.  To  set  down  the  judg- 
ment of  ancient  historians,  philosophers,  poets,  &c.;  and  to  reserve 
the  last  place  for  moderns,  especially  English  and  French  Divines. 
A  copy  of  this  specimen  is  in  the  library  of  the  Brilisii  Museum. 

15.  A  New  English  Translation,  from  the  original  Hebrew, 
of  the  First  Three  Chapters  of  Genesis,  with  marginal  illustra- 
tions, and  notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  By  Abraham  Daw- 
sox,  M.A,     London,  1763,  4to. 

16.  A  Fourth  and  Fifth  Chapter  of  Genesis,  translated  from 
the  original  Hebrew.  By  Abraham  Dawson,  M.A.  London, 
1772.  4to. 

17.  The  Sixth,  and  Eleven  following  Chapters  of  Genesis, 
translated  from  the  original  Hebrew,  &c.  &c.  By  Abraham 
Dawson,  M.A.     London,  1786,  4to. 

For  an  account  of  these  publications  see  the  Monthly  Review, 
Old  Series,  vol.  xxix.  pp.  293 — 299. ;  vol.  xlvii.  pp.  1 — 7. ;  and  vol. 
Ixxvii.  pp.  110—147. 

18.  Annotations  upon  Genesis,  with  Observations,  doctrinal 
and  practical.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Harwood.  London,  1789, 
8vo. 

This  is  a  compilation  from  various  authors,  "  which,  if  not  a 
brilliant,  may  in  some  degree  be  considered  as  a  useful  perform- 
ance."    (Month.  Rev.  New  Series,  vol.  iv.  p.  106.) 

19.  Sacred  Literature,  or  Remarks  on  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
corrected  and  arranged  to  promote  the  knowledge  and  evince  the 
excellency  of  the  Scriptures.  By  James  Franks,  A.M.  Lon- 
don, 1802,  8vo. 

This  v^ork  is  nearly  similar  in  design  and  execution  to  the  pre- 
ceding ;  it  consists  principally  of  extracts  from  other  books.  The 
author  "has  contented  himself  with  forming  the  arrangement, 
which  is  clear  an'H  good,  and  inserting  short  passages  to  serve  for 
connection  and  elucidation.  The  volume  begins  with  general  re- 
marks on  the  Scriptures,  and  then  proceeds  through  the  book  of 
Genesis  in  the  order  of  the  chapters  ;  containing  in  the  whole 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  remarks  upon  that  book,  illustrative  of 
the  matter  contained  in  it,  and  collected  from  the  best  authors  of 
all  descriptions."     (Brit.  Grit.  O.  S.  vol.  xxi.  pp.  680,  681.) 

20.  Hermann!  Venejia  Dissertationes  Selectse  ad  Sacram 
Scripturam  Veteris  et  Novi  Testament! :  quarum  Tom.  L  Pars 
L  continet  Dissertationcs  quinque  ad  Librum  Geneseos  :  Pars  II. 
continet  Commentarium  ad  Gen.  xlix.  1 — 27.  Leovardise,  1747- 
50,  4to. 

21.  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes  on  Genesis,  Exodus, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  Minor  Prophets ;  to- 
gether with  some  Dissertations  on  several  difficult  Passages  of 
Scripture,  &c.  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Di:mock.  Gloucester, 
1804,  4to. 

22.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Fall  of  Man ;  in  which  the  Literal 
Sense  of  the  Mosaic  Account  of  that  Event  is  asserted  and 
vindicated.  By  the  Rev.  George  Holdex,  M.A.  London,  1823, 
8vo. 

The  Scripture  History  of  the  Fall  of  Man  has  met  with  many 
strenuous  adversaries,  who  have  endeavourrd  to  explain  it  away 
in  various  ways;  while  it  is  utterly  rejected  by  many  of  those  vvlio 
have  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  In  the  second  volume 
of  this  work  (Chap.  1.  Sec.  II.  pp.  205,  206.),  the  literal  sense  of 
the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis  is  briefly  vindicated  ;  but  it  has 
been  reserved  for  Mr.  Holden  to  consider  the  snhjocl  most  full tj 
and  distinctly.  All  the  efforts  of  perverted  criticism  to  reduce  the 
Mosaic  History  of  the  Fall  of  Man  to  allegory,  fable,  or  mythos,  are 
here  examined  in  detail ;  and  the  objections  of  its  advers.iries  to 
the  literal  sense  of  that  history  are  minutely  and  satisfactorily 
refuted. 

23.  Two  Dissertations: — 1.  On  the  Tree  of  Life  in  Paradise, 
with  some  Observations  on  the  Fall  of  Man.  2.  On  the  Obla- 
tions of  Cain  and  Abel.  By  Benjamin  Kknxicott,  M.A. 
Oxford,  1747,  8vo. 

24.  An  Essay  towards  a  Vindication  of  the  vulgar  Exposition 
of  the  Mosaic  History  of  the  Fall  of  Man.  By  John  Wittt. 
London,  1705,  8vo. 

25.  The  Historical  Sense  of  the  Mosaic  x\ccount  of  the  Fall, 
proved  and  vindicated.  By  William  Wortkington.  I/cndon, 
1751,  8vo. 

26.  The  Defence  of  the  Veracity  of  Moses,  in  his  Records  of 
the  Creation  and  General  Deluge ;  illustrated  by  Observations 
in  the  Caverns  of  the  Peak  of  Derby.  By  Philobiblos  [Thomas 
Rodd].     London,  1820,  8vo. 

27.  Stahelin  (J.  J.)  Animadversiones  quaedem  in  Jacobi 
Vaticinium,  Genes,  cap.  xlix.     Basileae,  1827,  4to. 


28.  Brief  Observations  upon  some  of  the  first  Chapters  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis.     London,  1827,  8vo. 

29.  Libri  Geneseos  secundum  Pontes  rite  dignoscendos  Adum 
bratio  nova.  In  usum  Prajlectionum  scripsit  Dr.  C.  P.  W 
Ghamberg,  Lipsiffi,  1828,  8vo. 

This  writer  adopts  the  hypothesis  of  some  modem  German  critics, 
that  the  book  of  Genesis  is  a  compilation  by  a  third  person  from  tws 
primary  documents,  which  lie  designates  by  the  terms  "  Jehovista"" 
and  "  Elohista,"  from  the  appellation  of  Jehovah  and  Hlohim  given 
to  the  Almighty.  Ho  ado|)ts  the  uiilenahlc  notion  that  the  history 
of  the  creation  and  Fall  of  Man  is  a  philosophical  and  poetical 
mythos,  or  fiible. 

30.  T.  P.  C.  Kaiskii  Conimentarlus  in  priora  Geneseos  Ca- 
pita, quatenus  univcrsa;  populorum  mythologice  claves  exhibent 
NorimbcrgjB,  1829,  8vo. 

31.  An  Essay  on  the  Book  of  Genesis  ;  being  an  attempt  to 
reconcile  t!io  Incongruities  in  the  Mosaical  Account  of  the  Crea- 
tion of  the  Vl'orld.     Dublin,  1830,  12mo. 

31*.  The  V/orship  of  the  Serpent  traced  throughout  the  work 
and  its  Traditions  referred  to  the  Events  in  Paradise  ;  proving 
the  Temptation  and  Fall  of  Man  by  the  instrumentality  of  a 
Serpent  Tempter.  By  the  Rev.  John  Bathurst  Deane,  M.A. 
London,  1830,  8vo.     Second  Edition,  1833,  8vo. 

Though  not  a  commentary  on  the  book  of  Genesis,  "The  Mosaic 
History  of  the  Creation  of  the  World,  illustrated  by  Discoveries 
and  Experiments  derived  from  the  present  State  of  Science,  by 
Thomas  Wood"  (8vo.  London,  1818),  deserves  a  notice  in  this  place, 
as  a  very  elaborate  illustration  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
Science  is  here  rendered  the  handmaid  of  Revelation.  To  the 
work  is  prefixed  a  view  of  the  cosmogony  of  the  ancients,  which 
exhibits  very  considerable  research.  The  religious  improvements 
are  both  natural  and  scriptural :  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  here 
scripturally  defended,  and  its  authorities  are  clearly  adduced.  A 
philosophical  exposition  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  attempted 
in  "  The  Ancient  Principles  of  the  True  and  Sacred  Philosophy,  as 
lately  explained  by  John  Hutchinson,  Esq.  Originally  published 
in  Latin  by  A.  S.  Catcott.  Translated  with  Notes,  and  a  Prelimi- 
nary Dissertation  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  Moses.  By 
Alexander  Maxwell.       London,  1822,  8vo. 


32.  Hexapla  in  Exodum  :  that  is,  a  sixfold  Commentary  upon 
the  Book  of  Exodus,  according  to  the  Method  propounded  in 
Hexapla  upon  Genesis.  By  Andrew  Willet.  London,  1608. 
folio. 

33.  Exodus ;  a  corrected  Translation,  with  notes,  critical  and 
explanatory.     By  William  Hopkins,  B. A.     London,  1784,  4to. 

The  translator  has,  in  general,  executed  his  task  with  fidelity ; 
and,  "  where  it  could  be  done  with  propriety  (or  where  the  read- 
ings of  the  Samaritan  copy  would  permit  it)  'he  has  adopted,' 
he  says,  '  the  English  vulgar  translation,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
prejudices  that  might  bo  infused  into  the  minds  of  the  common 
people  by  uncharitable  bigots.'  In  the  notes  we  meet  with  little 
that  can  gratify  the  taste  of  curious  and  critical  readers  ;  and  his 
severe  reflections  on  the  articles  and  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England  might  well  have  been  spared  in  a  work  of  this  nature 
(Monthly  Rev.  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxii.  p.  412.) 

JOSHUA  AND   THE  OTHF.U   HISTORICAL    1100IC3. 

34.  Josu;e  Iraperatoris  Historia,  illustrata  atque  explicata  at 
Andrea  Masio.  Antwerp,  1574,  folio;  and  also  in  the  Critici 
Sacri. 

A  work  of  very  considerable  value,  on  account  of  it.s  containing 
the  readings  of  the  Syriac  Hexaplar  version,  the  manuscript  oi 
which  Masius  possessed.  This  manuscript  is  said  to  have  been 
written  in  the  year  606,  and  is  the  only  one  that  preserves  the 
readings  of  Joshua,  as  given  by  Origen. 

35.  C.  H.  van  HERWEnnEN  Disputatio  de  Libro  Josuie,  sivo 
de  diversis  ex  quibus  constat  Josuae  Liber  monumentis,  deque 
aetatc  qua  eorum  vixcrunt  auctoras.     Groninga;,  1828,  8vo. 

36.  Historia  Ruth,  ex  Ebra?o  Latinc  conversa  et  Commenta- 
rio  explicata.  Ejusdem  Historia)  Translatio  Grseca  ad  Exen'iplar 
CompUUcnso,  et  Notaj  in  eandem.  Opera  ac  Studio  Joannis 
Drusii.     Anisterdami,  1632,  4to. 

37.  A  Comment  on  Ruth  by  T[homas]  FftLLKii],  B.D. 
London,  1654,  8vo. 

38.  John  Hcnr.  Michaelis,  Chr.  Ben.  Michaf.ms,  et  Joh. 
Jac.  Rambachii,  Notte  Uberiores  in  HAGiotiUAi-UA.  Ilalss. 
1735—1751,  3  vols.4to. 

Of  this  work,  the  elder  Michaelis  wrote  the  annotations  on  the 
first  book  of  Chronicles,  the  Psalms,  book  of  Job,  and  Song  (A 
Solomon ;  C.  B.  Michaelis  was  the  author  of  those  on  Proverbs 
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the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  Prophet  Daniel ;  and  the 
iioies  on  ihe  second  Ixwk  of  Chronitle.s,  Kuth,  Esther,  Nehemiah, 
and  Ecclesiastes,  were  written  by  Ilainbach. 

39.  J.  D.  DxiiLEn,  de  Librorum  PAUALii'OMExonrM  auctori- 
tatc  atqiie  fide  liistorica.  8vo.  Lipsia;,  1819. 

40.  (JiiKT  (Hichard)  The  Last  Words  of  David,  divided  ac- 
cording? to  the  .Metre,  with  Notes  critical  and  explanatory.  Lon- 
don, 1749,  4to. 

41.  Conimentatio  adElcgiamDavidisinSaulumet  Jonathancm. 
Auctore  Antonio  Henrico  Pauf.au.     Groningaj,  1829,  4to. 

This  dissertalion  consist-s  of  three  parts.  In  the  first  is  given  a 
critinil  examination  of  David's  exqiiisilely  beautiful  elegy  on  the 
deiUb  of  Saul  and  of  Jonallian  ;  in  the  second  we  have  an  exegeti- 
cal  inlerpreialion  of  it ;  and  liie  third  contains  an  ingenious  com- 
parison of  il  with  the  other  elegiac  productions  of  the  Hebrew 
Sacred  Poclii,  and  with  those  of  other  Ori(!ntal  poets  and  of  the 
Greeks.  The  residt  of  this  collation  establishes  more  satisfactorily 
the  infinite  sui)erioriiy  of  Daviil's  elegy  over  every  similar  compo- 
sition, sacred  or  profane. 

42.  A.  G.  F.  Sciiirmi:r,  Observationes  Exegetico-Crilicae  in 
Librum  Esun.E.     V'ratislavia;,  1820,  4to. 

ON    TlIK    POK.TU'AL     BOOKS    OF.NKUALLT. 

43.  The  Annotations  of  Muhaelis  above  noticed,  in  No.  38. 

44.  A  Paraphrase  on  tlie  Books  of  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and 
Ecclcsiastes,  with  notes,  critical,  historical,  and  practical.  By 
Lawrence  HoLnKX,  1764,  4  vols.  8vo. 

"To  what  class  of  readers  this  performance  will  be  useful  or 
agreeable,  wc  really  know  not ;  but  this  we  verily  believe,  that 
persons  of  taste,  learning,  or  judgment,  will  find  very  little  in  it  to 
engage  their  attention."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  73.) 
The  jiublic  opinion  seems  to  have  been  in  unison  with  that  of  the 
Monthly  Reviewers;  the  lK)ok  has  never  been  popular,  and  it  is  to 
be  i)urchased  at  a  very  low  price  ;  on  which  account,  this  notice 
is  inserted  as  a  caution  to  the  student  who  may  be  inexperienced 
in  the  real  value  of  books. 

4.5.  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Psalms, 
Ecclesiastca,  and  Canticles.     By  D.  Den  ell,  D.D.     London, 

1772    4to. 

3ee  -n  analysis  of  this  work  in  the  Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol. 
itv       .     11&— 129. 

-1.  Car.  DoEDF-iiLEis  Scholia  in  Libros  Veteris  Testa- 
me>-    -  '^'.icos.     Halae,  1779,  4to. 

'"  I  he  Poetical  Parts  of  the  Old  Testament  newly  translated 
from  the  Hebrew,  with  notes  critical  and  explanatory.  By 
William  Greev,  M.A.     London,  1781,  4to. 

For  an  account  of  this  work,  see  the  Monthly  Review.  O.  S. 
vol.  Ixviii.  pp.  1 — S. 


48.  Fridcrici  Spaniie^mii  FiLii  Jlistoria  Jobi.  Genev.-e,  1670, 
Ito.  Also  in  the  second  volume  of  the  folio  edition  of  his  col- 
ective  works  published  at  Leyden,  in  1701-3,  in  3  volumes, 
'olio. 

49.  A  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Job,  with  annotations,  argu- 
ments, and  dialogues  on  each  chiipter,  is  given  in  the  second 
tome  or  part  of  the  celebrated  Hugh  Biiocghton's  works, 
pp.  246—294. 

50.  An  Exposition,  with  Practical  Observations  on  the  Book 
of  Job.     By  Joseph  Caryl.     London,  1676,  2  vols,  folio. 

This  work  was  originally  published  in  six  volumes,  4to.  at  dif- 
ferent times.  I  have  never  had  an  opporlimity  of  examining  it ; 
butWachi  eulogizes  it  in  very  high  terms.  (Biblioth.  Theol.  vol.  iv. 
i>.  487.)  It  is  now  very  little  read  or  even  consulted,  few  readers 
being  able  to  wade  ihixjugli  two  large  folio  volumes. 

51.  Franci.'ici  Vavassoris  Johns,  brevi  Commentario  etMeta- 
phrasi  Poetica  illustratus.     Paris,  1679,  8vo. 

52.  Dissertationcs  in  Librum  Jobi.  Autore  Samuele  Wf.slet. 
Londini,  1736,  folio. 

This  volume  contains  fifty-three  elaborate  Dissertations,  which 
embrace  almost  every  critical  question  or  difficulty  that  is  to  he 
foimd  in  the  book  ot  Job.  The  learned  author  collated  all  the 
copies  which  he  could  procure,  both  of  the  original  Hebrew,  and 
also  of  the  Greek  and  other  versions. 

53.  Liber  Jobi.  cum  nova  versionc  et  commentario  perpetuo. 
Edidit  Albertus  Schcltens.     Lug.  Bat.  1737,  2  vols.  4to. 

Of  this  learned  and  elaborate  work,  an  abridgment  was  printed 
at  Halle,  iii  1773,  by  Prof.  V^ogel,  entitled  Alberti  Schultensii  Com- 
mentarius  in  Jobum,  in  compendium  redactus,  cum  observationibus 
oriticis  ot  exegeticis.    2  vols.  8va 


54.  Liber  Jobi  in  versiculos  metrice  divisus,  cum  Versione 
Latina  Alberti  Schulttns,  Notisque  ex  ejus  Commeixario  ex- 
cerpsit  atquc  adnotationes  suas  adjccit  Ricardus  Grey.  Lon- 
dini, 1742. 

A  learned  and  valuable  work.  Mr.  [afterwards  Bp.l  Warburton 
having  attacked  Dr.  Grey,  the  latter  defended  himself  in  "  Kn 
Answer  to  Mr.  VVarburton's  Remarks  so  liir  a>  ilny  concern  the 
Preface  to  a  late  edition  of  the  Book  of  Job."     London,  1744,  8va 

55.  Some  Observations  tending  to  illustrate  l!ie  Book  of  Job, 
and  particularly  Job  xix.  25.  By  the  Rev.  ChaHes  Costard,  M.A, 
London,  1747,  8vo. 

56.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Book  of  Job,  its  Nature,  Argument, 
Age,  and  Author.  Wherein  the  celebrated  Text,  ch.  xix.  25.  ia 
occasionally  considered  and  discussed.  To  which  is  prefixed  an 
Introductory  Discourse,  with  a  short  Analysis  of  the  whole  Book. 
Ry  John  Gahnett,  B.D.  [afterwards  Bishop  of  Clogher].  Lon- 
don, 1751.     Second  edition,  1754,  4to. 

57.  Observationes  Miscellanea;  in  Librum  Jobi.  [Auctore 
D.  R.  BouLLiER.]     Amstvrdami,  1758,  8vo. 

This  work  is  an  attack  on  the  lalwuis  of  Professor  Schultens, 
whose  system  of  exi)laiiiing  Hebrew  words  and  idioms,  chiefly 
by  the  aid  of  the  .Arabic,  is  here  severely  criticised. 

58.  Elihu,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  principal  Scope  and  Design 
of  the  Book  of  Job.  By  Walter  Hodges,  D.D.  London,  1750, 
4to. 

This  work  is  written  on  the  Huichinsonian  system,  and  is  de- 
sierned  to  show  that  Elihu  was  no  other  personage  than  the  Son  of 
God  himself!  See  Monthly  Review,  (O.  S.),  vol.  ii.  pp.  219—225. 
347—352. 

59.  A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,  in  which  are  inserted 
the  Hebrew  text  and  English  tran.slation,  &c.  By  Leonard 
Ciiappelow,  B.D.,  Arabic  Profes.sor  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge.    1752,  2  vols.  4to. 

See  an  account  of  this  work  in  the  Monthly  Review  (0.  S.), 
vol.  vii.  pp.  197 — 205. 

60.  An  Essay  towards  a  New  English  Version  of  the  Book 
of  Job,  from  the  original  Hebrew,  with  a  Commentary,  and  some 
account  of  his  Life.  By  Edward  Heath,  Esq.  London,  1756, 
4to. 

"  It  is  but  justice  to  this  new  Essay  upon  Job,  to  observe,  that  the 
translation  is  in  many  places  very  different  from  that  in  common 
use ;  and  that,  in  the  notes,  there  are  many  observations  entirely 
new — all  of  them  ingenious,  and  many  of  them  true."  (Month. 
F;ev.  O.  S.  vol.  xiv.  p.  156.) 

61.  A  Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Book  of  Job.  By  Charlea 
Peters,  .^.M.     Second  edition.     London,  1757,  8vo. 

Ths  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1751.  (See  Month. 
Rev.  O.  S.  vol.  i\.  pp.  401 — 409.)  In  it,  the  aiilhor  particularly 
consiilers  Biehop  Warburion's  account  of  the  Book  of  Job,  vindi< 
catcs  its  antiquity,  and  shows  that  the  ancient  Jews  did  believe  in 
a  future  state. 

62.  The  Book  of  Job  in  English  verse,  translated  from  th« 
original  Hebrew  ;  with  remarks,  hi.storical,  critical,  and  explana* 
tory.     By  T.  Si  ott.     London,  1773,  8vo. 

A  close  and  exact  translation,  as  far  as  a  metrical  version  can  be. 
The  notes  display  much  research  and  good  sense. 

63.  An  Improved  Version  attempted  of  the  Book  of  Job,  with 
a  preliminary'  Disseitation  and  Notes,  critical,  historical,  and 
explanatory      By  Charics  GAnnEx,  D.D.     London,   1796,  8vo, 

A  book  of  great  pretensions,  but  inditTerent  execution.  See  aa 
analysis  of  it  in  the  British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  ix.  pp.  168—175. 

64.  Jo.  Jac.  Rkiske  Conjecture  in  Jobum  et  Proverbia,  cun 
ejusdem  orationc  de  studio  ArabiciE  Linguse.     Lipsise,  1779,  8va 

05.  Jobi  antiquissimi  Carniinis  Hebraici  Natura  atque  Virtu* 
tes.     Scripsit  Carolus  David  Ilgex.     Lipsiae,  1789,  8vo. 

66.  Animadversiones  in  Librum  Job ;  scripsit  Jac.  Christ.  Ruit 
EcKERM\NN'.     LubeciE,  1779,  8vo. 

67.  Joannis  Honrici  Pareaxj  Commentatio  de  Immortalite 
ac  Vitse  Futiira;  Notitiis  ab  antiquissimo  Jobi  scriptore  in  su 
usus  adhibitis.     .\ccedit  Sermo  Jobi  de  Sapientia  mortuis  magL. 
cognita  quain  vivis  ;  sive  Jobeidis  caput   xxviii.  philologice  et 
critice  illustratum.     Daventriae,  1807,  8vo. 

68.  The  Book  of  Job,  metrically  arranged  according  to  the 
Masora,  and  newly  translated  into  English  :  with  Notes,  critical 
and  explanatory,  accompanied,  on  the  opposite  page,_  by  the  aa< 
thorized  English  version.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Joseph  Stock, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Killala.     Bath,  1805,  4to. 

This  translation  w,is  executed  in  the  short  space  of  six  week* 
I  Many  of  the  author's  opinions  and  conjectural  emendations  wer« 
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levcrely  criticised  by  Archbishop  Magcc,  who  has  sho^vn  that  his 
objections  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Book  of  Job  were  unfounded. 
(On  the  Atonement,  vol.  i.  pp.  354 — 422.) 

09.  The  Book  of  Job,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  by  the 
.ale  Miss  Elizabeth  S.'aixH  :  with  a  preface  and  annotations,  by 
the  Rev.  T.  Randolph,  D.D.     London,  1810,  8vo. 

This  was  a  posthumous  publication  of  an  amiable  and  accom- 
plished young  lady.— '•  Considering  the  age  of  Miss  Smith,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  she  studied  the  Hebrew  language,  her 
translation  of  tlie  Book  of  Job  may  certainly  be  deemed  a  very  sur- 
prising work ;  and  had  it  not  been  characterized  in  the  extrava- 
gant terms  of  commendation  with  which  Dr.  Randolph  has  intro- 
duced it  to  the  public,  it  might  have  borne  generally  a  more 
favourable  report  than  it  will  gain  from  that  scrutiny  which  his 
oulogium  seems  to  challenge.  It  was  evidently  left  in  an  unfinish- 
ed state;  and  the  editor  ielt  himself  bound  in  honour  not  to  make 
the  smallest  correction.  We  have  it,  therefore,  just  as  Miss  Smith 
wrote  it;  and  we  receive  it  as  a  monument  of  her  industry  and 
genius,  though  we  cannot  regard  it  as  having  effected  much  to- 
wards the  elucidation  of  the  Book  of  Job."  (Month.  Rev.  N.  S. 
vol.  hv.  p.  152.)  See  also  a  similar  critique  in  the  Eclectic  Review, 
vol.  vi.  part  ii.  p.  780. 

70.  The  Book  of  Job,  literally  translated  from  the  original 
Hebrew,  and  restored  to  its  natural  arrangement,  with  Notes, 
critical  and  illustrative,  and  an  Introductory  Dissertation  on  its 
scene,  scope,  language,  author,  and  object.  By  John  Mason 
Good,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.     London,  1812,  8vo. 

"  On  the  whole,  we  regard  (his  work  as  a  valuable  accession 
to  our  stock  of  sacred  literature ;  and  we  can  recommend  it  with 
confidence  to  the  biblical  student,  as  containing  a  great  mass  of 
useful  information  and  valuable  criticism."  (Christian  Observer, 
vol.  xii.  p.  306.) 

71.  Henr.  Middeldorff  Curse  Hexaplares  in  Jobum,  e  Co- 
dice  Syriaco-Hexaplari  Ambrosiano  Mediolanensi.  4to.  Vratisla- 
viiE,  1817. 

72.  Le  Jjivre  de  Job,  nouvellement  traduit  d'apres  le  texte 
original  non  ponctue  et  les  anciennes  versions,  notamment 
I'Arabe  etla  Syrtaque  ;  par  J.  Louis  Bhidxl,  Professeur  de  Lan- 
gues  Orientales,  et  de  I'interpretation  des  Livres  Saints,  dans 
I'Academie  de  Lausanne.     Paris,  1818,  8vo. 

73.  The  Book  of  Job,  translated  from  the  Hebrew  by  George 
Hunt.     Bath,  18-2.5,  8vo. 

74.  Le  Livre  de  Job,  traduit  en  Vers  Frangais,  avec  le  Texte 
de  la  Vulgate  en  regard ;  suivi  de  Notes  Explicatives,  ainsi  que 
de  Variantes,  tirees  de  plus  celebres  Interpretes  de  la  Bible. 
Par  B.  M.  F.  Levavasseuk.     Paris,  1826,  8vo. 

75.  A  New  Translation  and  Exposition  of  the  very  ancient 
Book  of  Job  ;  with  Notes,  explanatory  and  philological.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Fky,  B.A.     London,  1827,  8vo. 

76.  An  Amended  Version  of  the  Book  of  Job,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, and  Notes,  chiefly  explanatory.  By  George  R.  Notes. 
Cambridge  [North  America],  1827,  8vo. 

"  Mr.  Noyes,  in  the  present  translation,  has  aimed  at  combining 
the  fruits  of  the  labours  of  the  learned  in  sacred  literature,  as  far 
as  they  relate  or  can  be  applied  to  the  book  of  Job.  He  has  pre- 
sented the  public  with  a  version  of  this  highly  interesting  portion 
of  Scripture,  the  basis  of  which  is  laid  in  the  former  received" 
[our  authorized]  "  translation  ;  but  into  which  have  been  incorpo- 
rated, with  a  judicious  selection,  the  most  important  suggestions 
of  the  critics,  lexicographers,  and  divines,  which  have  been  made 

since  the  received  version  of  the  Bible  was  promulgated To 

the  general  ability,  fidelity,  good  sense,  and  good  taste,  with  which 
he  has  executed  his  task,  we  bear  willing  and  ample  testimony." 
(United  States'  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,  vol.  ii.  p.  343.) 

77.  The  Book  of  Job,  in  the  words  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
jion,  arranged  and  pointed  in  general  conformity  with  the  Maso- 
retical  Text.     Dublin,  1828,  8vo. 

"  The  principal  feature  in  this  work  is  the  adoption  of  what  the 
editor  calls  a  half-pause  in  each  line  of  every  verse,  which  he  has 
marked  by  a  dot,  placed,  like  the  Greek  colon,  at  the  top  of  the 
last  letter  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  affixed.  In  the  determination 
of  this  pause  he  has  been  directed  by  the  Masoretical  punctuation, 
which  not  only  divides  the  respective  verses  into  couplets  or  tri- 
plets, but  every  line  into  two  distinct  parts.  The  editor  has  not 
followed  Bishop  Lowth  and  others  in  printing  each  line  separately, 
but  has  retained  the  usual  form  of  the  verse,  as  in  the  authorized 
version,  and  as  established  by  the  Masorets.  The  words  also  of 
the  English  translation  have  been  retained  throughout,  except 
where  a  slight  alteration  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  change  in 
their  collocation,  in  which  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  is  followed 
OB  closely  as  the  difference  of  language  will  permit.  By  this 
naeans  the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  original  is  materially  preserv- 
ed ;  and,  in  many  instances,  the  sense  of  a  passage  more  accurately 
ieveloped."    (Christian  Remembrancer,  vol.  x.  pp.  492,  493.) 

78.  Conjectures  concerning  the  Identity'of  the  Patriarch  Jab, 
hit  Family,  the  Time  when    he  livnd.  ari'l   the  I/ocal;tv  of  the 


Land  of  Uz.     By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lrsoxs,  B.A.     Oxford  and 
London,  1832,  8vo. 

79.  J.  G.  Stickel  Commentatio  Historico-philologico-critica 
in  Jobi  locum  celeberrimum,  cap.  XIX.  25 — 27.  do  Goelc.  Jena. 
1832,  8vo 


80.  Gregouii  Baiikeiih;t:i  Scholia  in  Psalmum  quintum  et 
decimum  octavum,  e  Codicis  Bibliothecae  Bodleiana;  Apograph© 
Bernsteniano  edidit,  interpretatus  est,  et  annotationibus  prolego- 
menisque  instruxit  Joannes  Theophilus  Guilielmus  Henricus 
Rhode.     Vratislavia;,  1832,  8vo. 

81.  Annotations  upon  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By  Henry  Ains- 
woRTU.     See  p.  115,   No.  3.  supra. 

82.  Marci  Maiuni,  Brixiani,  Annotationes  Literalcs  in  Psal- 
mos,  Nova.  Versione  ab  ipsomet  illustratos.  Editae  opera  et 
studio  Joannis  Aloysii  Mingarelli.   Bononiae,  1748-50,  2  vols.  4to. 

A  learned  and  useful  work,  the  author  of  which  died  in  1594. 
To  his  profound  knowledge  of  Hebrew  literature  the  younger  Bux- 
torf,  Le  Long,  Turretini,  and  other  eminent  philologists  of  the  se- 
venteenth century,  have  borne  ample  testimony.  These  Annota- 
tions are  istrictly  literal ;  and  to  them  is  prefixed  the  original  Hebrew 
text  of  the  P.'^alms,  together  with  the  Vulgate  Latin  version,  and  a 
new  translation  of  them  by  Marco  Marini. 

83.  A  brief  Explication  of  the  Psalms.  By  David  DicKsoy, 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh.  London, 
1653-54,  3  vols.  8vo.  Glasgow  and  London,  1834,  12  vols 
12mo. 

This  work  was  very  popular  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  Glasgow  reprint  is  very  neatly  executed,  and 
is  enlarged  with  a  memoir  of  the  author,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Wod 
row. 

84.  Paraphrases  and  Annotations  upon  the  Book  of  Psalms 
By  Henry  Hammond,  D.D.     London,  1659,  folio. 

Dr.  Hammond's  notes  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and  contaii; 
many  learned  observations  that  had  escaped  preceding  commenta- 
tors on  the  Book  of  Psalms.  They  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  collected  works,  published  at  London  in  1684,  in  folio. 

85.  David's  Harp  Strung  and  Tuned :  or  an  Easie  Analysis 
of  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms,  cast  into  such  a  method  that  the 
Summe  of  every  Psalm  may  be  quickly  collected  and  remem- 
bered. With  a  Devout  Meditation  or  Prayer  at  the  end  of  every 
Psalm,  framed  for  the  most  part  out  of  the  words  of  the  Psalm,  and 
fitted  for  several  Occasions.  By  William  [Nicholson],  Bishop 
of  Gloucester.     London,  1662,  folio. 

In  this  work  every  verse  of  the  Psalms  is  divided  and  subdivided 
with  great  minuteness;  it  is  wholly  practical  and  explanatory.  In 
his  explications,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Author  steers  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  literal  and  spiritual  interpretation.  The  prayers  at  the 
end  of  each  Psalm  are  expressed  nearly  in  the  very  words  of  the 
inspired  authors.  Though  the  quaint  and  scholastic  mode  which 
obtains  in  this  work  is  somewhat  repulsive,  it  may  nevertheless  be 
consulted  with  advantage  by  those  who  cannot  command  other 
and  more  critical  commentaries ;  especially  as  the  book  may  be 
occasionally  met  with  at  a  low  price.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  inserted 
Bishop  Nicholson's  Analysis  in  his  commentary  on  the  Psalms, 
omitting  his  prayers. 

86.  Martini  Geieri  Commentarius  in  Psalmos  Davidis,  fon- 
tium  Ebrteorum  mentem,  et  vim  vocum  phrasiumque  sacrarum 
sensumque  adeo  genuinum,  adductis  copiose  locis  parallelis,  col- 
latis  etiam  (uhi  opus)  versionibus  interpretumque  sententiis,  et 
enodatis  difficultatibus,  cum  cura  eruens.  Lipsiaj,  1 68 1  ;  1697, 
Amstelodami,  1685;  DresdsE,  1709,  folio. 

Geier  was  an  eminently  learned  divine  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
and  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Leipsic,  where  the  substance  of  his 
commentary  on  the  Psalms  was  delivered  in  lectures  to  the  students. 
It  is  very  little  known  in  this  country  ;  but  on  the  continent  it  is 
very  highly  esteemed  for  its  erudition  and  piety.  (Walchius,  vol. 
iv.  p.  495.) 

87.  The  Book  of  Psalms,  with  the  argument  of  each  psalm, 
and  a  preface  giving  some  general  rules  for  the  interpretation  of 
this  sacred  book.  By  a  Divine  of  the  Church  of  England.  [Peter 
Allix,  D.D.]     London,  1701,  8vo. 

88.  An  Essay  towards  a  New  English  Version  of  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  from  the  original  Hebrew.  By  Z.  Mudok.  London, 
1744,  4to. 

The  learned  author  of  this  work,  which  is  now  oC  rare  occurrence, 
professes  to  give  a  plain  literal  version,  without  offering  to  deviate 
into  any  affected  ornaments.  The  transitionsof  persons  and  scenes 
which  are  frequent  in  the  Psalms,  are  carefully  indicated ;  and 
the  numerous,  though  brief,  notes  are  designed  partly  to  point 
out  the  critical  meaning  of  each  psalm,  and  partly  to  account  to 
the  reader  for  the  changes  made  in  the  version.  Some  of  these 
notes,  however    ■■■■   m->r<>,    in'^i^rr  •   ■     'i  ui  solid.     How  higlilv  Mr 
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Miulge  was  esteemed  by  Dr.  Jolinson,  may  bo  Heeii,  in  the  charac- 
ter <>t  him  drawn  by  the  latter,  in  Boswell's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
vol.  iv.  i)p.  80—84. 

89.  A  new  English  Translation  of  the  Psalms,  from  the  oriKi- 
iial  Hebrew,  reduced  to  Metre  by  the  late  liishop  Hare ;  with 
Notes  critical  and  explanatory  ;  Illustrations  of  many  passages 
Jrawn  from  the  classics  ;  and  a  preliminary  Dissertation,  in  which 
the  truth  and  certainty  of  that  learned  preldtc's  happy  discovery 
is  stated  and  proved  at  large.  By  Thomas  Edwakhs,  A.M. 
London,  1755,  8vo. 

Tho  design  of  this  learned  work  was  "  to  make  Bishop  Hare's 
li^jc'overy  of  tho  Hebrew  metro  belter  known  ;  to  show  its  truth 
iiii'l  reriainly ;  nnd  to  jirove  tliiit,  by  a  jiidioious  iippiication  of  it, 
L'reat  light  may  be  thrown  upon  tlie  poetical  parts  ol"  the  Holy 
Scriptures."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  xii.  p|).  485 — 487.)  Mr. 
Kdwards  was  of  0[)inion  that  Ur.  Hare's  hypothesis  was  rejected 
Ijy  many  persons,  partly  from  an  overhasty  determination,  and  partly 
Irom  too  scrupulous  a  veneration  for  the  Hebrew  text.  Oi  Dr.  Hare  s 
syslciTi,  a  short  account  is  given. 

'JO.  The  Psalter,  in  its  original  form ;  or  the  Book  of  Psalms 
reduced  to  lines,  in  an  ca.sy  and  familiar  style,  and  a  kind  of 
blank  verse  of  unequal  measures,  answering  for  the  most  part  to 
the  original  lines,  with  arguments  pointing  out  the  general  de- 
sign of  each  Psalm,  and  notes,  accounting  for  some  passages  in 
the  translation  ;  opening  and  ex[)laining  also,  in  some  places,  the 
prophetical  views,  &c.  [By  the  Rev.  George  Fknwick,  B.D.] 
London,  1759,  Svo. 

The  object  of  lliis  publication  is,  to  sliow  that  the  Psalms  were 
written  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  with  a  special  and  direct  reference 
to  Christ  and  his  church,  in  t!:o  different  ages  and  periods  of  the 
Christian  dispensation.  Writing  on  this  hypothesis,  Mr.  Fcnwick 
is  often  faiioiful  in  his  interpretations.  He  has,  however,  many 
happy  renderings. 

91.  Phil.  Davidis  Burkii  Gnomon  Psalmorum.  Stutgardise, 
1760,  2  vols.  4  to. 

This  work  "  is  written  in  a  pure  strain  of  piety,  but  rather  too 
much  in  a  technical  form."     (Dr.  Clarke.) 

92.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Psalms  from  the  Hebrew 
Original,  with  Notes  critical  and  explanatory  ;  to  which  is  added 
a  Dissertation  on  the  last  prophetic  words  of  Noah.  By  William 
Grken,  M.A.     1762,  Svo. 

This  work  contains  "  some  judicious  alterations  in  the  version, 
and  valuable  criticisms  in  the  notes;  which  throw  considerable 
light  on  many  obscure  passages  in  the  Psalms,  and  w  ill  cause  those 
excellent  compositions,  which  have  been  the  admiration  and  delight 
of  pious  minds  through  so  many  ages,  to  be  read  with  still  more 
pleasure  and  advantage."  But  "  the  language  of  the  translation, 
though  correct,  has  neither  that  force  nor  harmony  which  we  find 
in  the  commim  version  in  our  Bibles."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol. 
xxviii.  p.  267.) 

93.  Hermann!  Vknf.ma  Commentarius  ad  Psalmos  :  quo  eiri- 
gulorum  Argumentum, Tempus  et  Hypothesis  cxplicandi  studio.se 
inquiritur,  eorumque  Partes  continua  Paraphrasi  et  selcctis  Ob- 
scrvationibus  illustrantur.     Leovardiae,  176'2-67,  6  toinis,  4to. 

"  Through  'ts  great  scarcity,  the  work  is  little  known  in  Great 
Britain.  What  was  said  by  David  of  Goliath's  sword,  may  be  justly 
said  of  Vcnema's  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms  —  There  is 
noun  like  it."  (Dr.  Clarke.)  It  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  abroad, 
particularly  in  Holland. 

94.  Fraiicisci  Vatabli  Annotationes  in  Psalmos,  subjunctis 
Hugonis  Grotii  Notis,  quibus  Observationes  suas  adspcrsit  G.  J. 
L.  Vogcl.     Hala;,  1767,  Svo. 

95.  Annotations  on  the  Psaltns.  By  James  Merhick,  M.A. 
Reading,  17G8,  4to. 

This  volume  is  adapted  to  Mr.  Merrick's  Poetical  Version  of  the 
Psalms,  published  in  1765,  in  4to.  and  justly  considered  as  the  best 
Englifh  poetical  translation  extant.  In  the  compilation  of  these 
notes  he  was  assisted  by  Bisliop  Lowlh  (then  Bishop  of  Oxford)  and 
Archbishop  Seeker.  "  A  large  part  ol'  them  relate  to  the  read- 
ings of  the  ancient  versions,  and  prop<jRe  the  conjectural  emenda- 
tions of  various  writers.  Many  of  them  abound  with  passages, 
principally  from  tho  Greek  authors,  which  justify  the  modes  of 
expressioii  used  by  the  Psalmist ;  and  li)r  ihis  part  of  his  design 
Mr.  Merrick  was  admjrably  qualified,  by  his  extensive  and  uncom- 
mon acquaintance  with  Grecian  literature.  Some  of  ihe  notes, 
which  are  the  most  curious  and  entertaining,  are  those  which  treat 
upon  the  plants,  trees,  and  animals  mentioned  in  the  Psalms." 
(Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  xl.  p.  374.) 

96.  Mosis  Amthaldi  Paraphrasis  in  Psalmos  Davidis,  una 
cum  Annotationibus  et  Argumentis.  Editio  altera,  emendatior 
et  auclior,  nova  Pra;fationc  Jac.  Cremeri.  Traj.  ad  Rhcnum, 
1672,  4to. 

97.  A  Commentary*-  on  the  Book  of  Psalms ;  in  which  the 
iteral  or  historical  sense,  as  thev  relate  f    King  David  and  the 
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People  of  Israel,  is  illustrated  ;  and  their  application  to  the  Mes- 
siah, to  the  church,  and  to  individuals  as  members  thereof,  is 
pointed  out.  By  George  Hoiink,  D.D.  [late  Bishop  of  Norwich]. 
4to.  2  vols.  Oxford,  1771  ;  also  in  one  and  two  volumes,  Svo. ; 
12mo.  3  vols. ;  and  18mo.  2  vols.  They  also  form  vols.  ii.  and 
iii.  of  the  collective  edition  of  his  works  in  6  vols.  Svo. 

The  variety  and  number  of  the  editions  of  this  learned  and  piouc 
work  suflicieiuly  attest  the  very  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held 
tho  critics  of  the  day,  however,  when  it  first  appeared,  were  of 
opinion  that  Bishop  Home  applied  too  many  of  the  Psalms  to  the 
Messiah.  A  judicious  "Selection"  from  this  work  was  publishec 
by  Mr.  Lindley  Murray,  in  12mo.  1812,  comprising  the  must  strik- 
ing, |)atheiic,  and  instructive  parts  of  the  commentary 

98.  Davidis  aliorumque  Poctarum  Hebrseorum  Carminuni  Li- 
bri  quin(iue,  c  Codd.  MSS.  et  Antiquis  Vcrsionibus  recensuit  et 
Conuncntariis  illustravit  Jo.  Aug.  Staiik.  Svo.  vol.  i.  pars  1.  et  2 
Regiomonti,  1776. 

These  two  parts  contain  only  an  introduction  to  the  Psalms  ;  the 
work  was  never  continued. 

99.  A  new  Literal  Version  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  with  a 
Preface  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Stephen  Stkeet,  M.A.  Lon- 
don, 1790,  2  vols.  Svo. 

The  author's  object  in  tliis  work  is  to  give  a  close  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  Psalms.  In  several  instances,  the  Monthly  Reviewers 
stale  that  this  version  "  is  an  improvement  of  those  which  have 
[)receded  it ;  that  in  some  the  alterations  are  doubtful,  and  that  in 
many  others  they  arc  unnecessary,  if  not  mistaken  ;  yet  that  all 
are  worthy  of  attention,  nnd  may  open  the  way  to  further  amend- 
ments. We  consider  this  work  as  a  useful  addition  to  this  branch 
of  learning.  The  author  may,  perhaps,  he  t<X)  ready  in  advancing 
conjectures;  but  he  always  gives  notice  when  he  does  it,  and  he 
never  dogmatically  affirms."  (Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  viii 
p.  50.) 

100.  Notes  on  the  Books  of  Psalms  and  Proverbs.  By  th» 
Rev.  H.  DiMocK.     Gloucester,  1791,  4to. 

101.  J.  F.  STAJfOE  Anticritica  in  Locos  Psalmorum  vari'« 
LipsisE  et  Halae,  1791  —  1795,  2  vols.  Svo. 

102.  A  New  and  Liberal  Version  of  the  Psalms  into  Modcrr 
Language,  according  to  the  Liturgy  Translation,  with  copiou.-i 
Notes  and  Illustrations,  partly  original,  and  partly  selected  from 
the  best  Commentators,  calculated  to  render  the  Book  of  Psalms 
intelligible  to  every  capacity.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Wakk.  Bath, 
1793,  2  vols.  Svo. 

The  alterations  in  this  version  are  by  no  means  such  as  to  render 
it  intelligible  to  every  capacity.  "  This  fault  pervades  the  book, 
which  in  other  respects  is  well  executed.  The  arguments  in  gene- 
ral are  well  drawn  up,  and  the  notes  appear  to  be  judicious.  The 
translation  of  the  Psalms  contained  in  the  liturgy  is  by  many  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best,  though  the  most  ancient.  At  all  events,  as 
it  is  used  so  much,  it  ought  to  be  duly  explained.  This  book  wih, 
we  doubt  not,  be  well  received  among  persons  of  some  education  " 
(British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  311.) 

103.  An  Attempt  to  render  the  Daily  Reading  of  the  Psalms 
more  intelligible  to  the  Unlearned,  with  a  Paraphrase  selected 
from  the  best  Commentators,  and  illustrated  with  occasional 
Notes.     By  F.  T.  Tuavell,  A.M.     Oxford,  1794,  Svo. 

The  design  of  the  work  is  "  to  make  the  daily  reading  of  the 
Psalms  more  easy  and  pleasant  to  those  serious  and  unlearned 
Christians  who  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  attend  the  public 
worship  of  God,  and  are  desirous  of  joining  in  his  praises  with  un- 
derstanding." (Preface,  p.  xi.)  "  Mr.Travell  appears  to  have  studied 
carefully,  and  explained  judiciously,  the  scope  of  the  several  psalms, 
and  the  sense  of  their  distinct  parts.  A  plain  Christian,  who  takes 
up  this  book  with  the  best  of  all  purposes,  that  of  being  made  better 
bv  it,  can  hardly  fail  of  success."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  vi.  pp 
6'>5.  627,  G28.) 

104.  Psalmi,  ex  recensione  Textus  Hebrsei  et  Versionum  An- 
tiquarum  Latine  versi,  notisque  criticis  et  philologicis  illustrati 
[ii  N.  M.  Behlin].     Upsalie,  1805,  Svo. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  Latin  versions  of  the  Psalms  that 
has  appeared  in  modern  times;  it  is  faithfully  executed,  without 
being  servilely  literal.  The  notes,  though  brief,  are  sufficiently 
explicit,  and  are  designed  to  explain  obscure  passages  ;  to  elucidate, 
1)V  a  short  paraphrase,  peculiar  expressions  that  could  not  be  ren- 
dered in  the  text  by  a  single  word;  to  point  out  the  principal 
various  readings  worthy  of  note ;  to  state  briefly  those  arguments 
for  the  reiideringsof  particular  words,  concerning  which  interpreters 
ere  by  no  means  agreed,  with  references  to  philological  works  in 
which  those  arguments  are  more  copiously  discussed ;  and  to  sug- 
gest probable  meanings  to  words  of  doubtful  interpretation,  which 
are  'iibmitted  to  the  reader's  judgment. 

105.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  from  the 
Original  Hebrew,  with  various  Readings  and  Notes.  By  the 
late  Alexander  GfinnKs,  LL.D.     London,  1S07,  Svo. 
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This  is  a  posthumous  publication  of  Dr.  Geddes,  edited  by  Dr. 
Disney  and  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  The  doctor's  version  extends 
only  to  the  eleventh  verse  of  Psalm  cxviii. ;  the  rest  is  added  from 
an  interleaved  copy  of  Bishop  Wilson's  Bible,  corrected  by  Dr.  G., 
who  professes  to  have  confined  himself  to  the  direct  and  literal 
meaning  of  the  inspired  authors,  leaving  secondary  applications  to 
professed  commentators.  "Though  many  things  have  displeased 
us  in  the  perusal  of  this  work,  we  arc  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
learned  editors  should  have  altogether  withheld  this  new  version 
from  the  public.  Dr.  Geddes  was  undoubtedly  a  considerable 
scholar,  and  his  lucubrations  may  be  turned  by  other  scholars  to 
good  account,  though  they  cannot  be  implicitly  adopted."  (British 
Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  358.) 

106.  Psaumes  nouvellement  traduits  sur  I'Hebreu,  et  mis  en 
leur  ordrc  naturel,  avec  des  E.xplications  et  Notes  Critiques. 
[Par  le  President  Agier.]     Paris,  1809,  2  tomes,  8vo. 

106*.  An  entire  New  Version  of  the  Book  of  Psalms;  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  accommodate  them  to  the  worship 
of  the  Christian  Church,  with  original  Prefaces,  and  Notes  criti- 
cal and  explanatory.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Goode,  M.A.  London, 
1811,  2  vols.  8vo. 

A  useful  help  to  the  devotional  understanding  of  the  Psalms, 
which  are  here  translated  into  English  verse,  and  in  various  metres. 

107.  The  Book  of  Psalms,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with 
Notes  explanatory  and  critical.  By  Samuel  Horslet,  LL.D., 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.     London,  1815,  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  was  a  posthumous  work  of  Bishop  Horsley,  many  of  whose 
applications  of  the  psalms  to  the  Messiah  are  fanciful.  For  a 
copious  critique  on  it,  see  the  British  Review,  vol.  xi.  pp.  1 — 25. 

108.  Lyra  Davidis  ;  or,  a  New  Translation  and  Exposition  of 
the  Psalms.    By  the  Rev.  John  Fry,  B.A.    London,  1819,  8vo. 

This  work  is  avowedly  grounded  on  the  principles  adopted  in  the 
posthumous  work  of  the  late  Bishop  Horsley  ;  viz.  that  these  sacred 
oracles  have  for  the  most  part  an  immediate  reference  to  Christ, 
and  to  the  events  of  his  first  and  second  advent.  Of  course  it  is 
subject  to  the  same  defects  which  characterize  all  those  interpreters 
of  the  Book  of  Psalms  who  expound  them  wholly  of  the  Messiah. 

109.  Practical  Reflections  on  the  Psalms.  To  which  is  added 
a  Prayer  adapted  to  each  Psalm.  By  Mrs.  Sheriffe.  London, 
1821,  2  vols.  12mo. 

110.  The  Book  of  Psalms  in  an  English  Metrical  Version 
founded  on  the  Basis  of  the  English  Bible  Translation,  and 
compared  with  the  original  Hebrew  ;  with  Notes  critical  and 
illustrative.  By  Richard  Mant,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Down  «nd  Con- 
nor.    London,  1824,  8vo. 

The  notes  of  Bishop  Mant  are  tiways  interesting,  and  are  particu- 
larly valuable  for  pointing  out  the  poetical  beauties  of  the  psalms. 
His  work  is  much  less  known  than  it  deserves. 

111.  A  Key  to  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
BoTs,  M.A.     London,  182-5,  8vo. 

An  ingenious  application  of  Bp.  Jebb's  system  of  Poetical  Paral- 
lelisms to  the  Interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms.  "If  we  have 
not  felt  ourselves  at  liberty  to  award  to  Mr.  Boys's  labours  the  full 
measure  of  value  which  he  claims  for  them,  still  we  cannot  but 
consider  them  as  well  employed  ;  and  we  may  safely  recommend 
the  present  work  to  the  attention  of  every  biblical  student,  as  de- 
Berving  of  n  careful  examination,  and  as  entitling  the  author  to  his 
hanks  for  tiic  curious  and  interesting  discussions  which  it  com- 
prises."    ^Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  25.) 

112.  A  Literal  Translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  solely 
upon  the  Authoritv  of  the  Rev.  J.  Pahkhuust,  M.A.  London, 
1825,  8vo. 

113.  A  Practical  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By  the 
Author  of  tile  Family  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament. 
[Mrs.  TiioMsov.]     York,  1826,  2  vols.  12mo. 

114.  Psalms  according  to  the  Authorized  Version  ;  with  Pre- 
faloi^  Titles,  and  Tabular  Index  of  Scriptural  References,  from 
the  Port  Royal  Authors,  marking  the  Circumstances  and  Chrono- 
logic Older  of  their  Composition.  To  which  is  added  an  Essay 
u))on  the  Psalms,  and  their  Spiritual  Application.  By  Mary 
Ann  ScuiMMKLPKNNiNCK.     London,  182.),  12mo. 

115.  The  Psalter  ;  or  Psalms  of  David  according  to  the  Ver- 
sion of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  :  illustrated,  explained,  and 
adapted  to  general  use,  in  public  and  private  worship  :  with  Pre- 
liminary Dissertations  and  accompanying  Notes.  By  the  Rev. 
Richard  Wah.ver.     London,  1828,  8vo. 

116.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  from  ihe 
Original  Hebrew,  with  explanatory  Notes.  By  William  Frexch, 
D.D.  and  George  Skinner,  M.A,  Cambridge  and  London, 
1830,  8vo. 

The  text,  taken  for  their  standard  by  the  translators  (whose 
■abours  have  not  been  appreciated  according  to  their  valu'=^  is  that 


of  Vander  Hooght;  from  which,  utterly  disregarding  all  conjectura. 
emendations,  they  have  rarely  departed  without  the  authority  o( 
manuscripts.  Their  aim  has  been  to  produce  an  accurate  and  faith 
ful  version  :  and  in  no  case  have  fhey  intentionally  departed  from 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  text,  further  than  the  dirterence  between 
the  English  and  the  Hebrew  idioms  seemed  absolutely  to  require 
The  notes,  though  concise,  are  judicious,  and  strictly  explanatory 
of  the  Psalms  of  David. 

117.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  with  an  In- 
troduction. By  George  R.  Notes.  Boston  [Massachusetts], 
1831,  12mo. 

In  this  publication  "  Mr.  Noyes  has  admitted  no  unnecessary- 
changes.  The  language  of  our  authorized  version,  which  in  many 
of  the  best  psalms  has  become,  by  its  beauty  and  expressiveness, 
the  favourite  language  of  devotion,  is  retained,  whenever  a  true 
interpretation  will  admit.  The  translator  has  been  too  faithful  to 
his  work,  to  multiply  corrections  merely  for  the  sake  of  correction." 
(Christian  Register,  Boston,  1831.)  The  Introduction  is  chiefly  de- 
rived from  Rosenmiiller's  elaborate  preface  to  his  Commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Psalms. 

118.  An  Explanation  of  the  Psalms  as  read  in  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Church.  By  the  Rev.  James  Slade,  M.A.  London,  1832. 
12mo. 

119.  A  Plain  and  Familiar  Explanation  of  the  most  difficult 
Passages  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  interwoven  with  the  Text.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  Gower.     London,  1831,  12mo. 

120.  A  (commentary  on  the  Second  Psalm.  By  John  Hil- 
DRop,  M.A.     Lo.idon,  1742,  8vo. 

121.  Specimen  Academicum  inaugurale,  exhibens  Commenta- 

rium  in  Psalmum  XVI.      Quam publico  examini  submittit 

Marius  Antonius  Gisbertus  Vohstsian.  Hagae  Comitum,  1829. 
4to. 

122.  Hassler  (C.  D.)  Commentatio  Critica  de  Psalmis  Mac- 
cabaicis  quos  ferunt.     Particula  I.     UlmaB,  1827,  4to, 

123.  Psalmi  Quindecem  Hammaaloth,  philologice  et  critice 
illustrati ;  a  Theodoro  Adriano  Clarisse,  Theol.  Doct.  Lug- 
duni  Batavorum,  1819,  8vo. 

An  ingenious  and  useful  commentary  on  Psalms  cxx. — cxxxv 
which  are  usually  called  Psalms  of  Degrees. 

124.  C.  G.  Friedrichii  Symbolse  Philologico-criticae,  et  Lec- 
tionis  Varietatem  continentes,  ad  interpretationem  Psalmi  Cen- 
tesimi.     Lipsie,  1814,  4to. 

125.  The  Hundred  and  Ninth,  commonly  called  the  Impre- 
cating Psalm,  consiuercii  on  a  Principle  by  which  the  Psalm  ex- 
plains itself.  [A  Sermon.]  By  the  Rev.  William  Keate,M.A 
London,  1794,  4to- 

125.  The  Hundred  and  Ninth  Psalm  explained  and  vindi- 
cated, in  a  Sermon,  by  Samuel  Partridge,  M.A.  London. 
1798,  8vo. 

The  principle  established  by  Mr.  Keate  is,  that  the  imprecations 
introduced  in  the  hundred  and  ninth  psalm  are  not  the  impreca- 
tions of  David  against  his  enemies,  but  those  of  his  enemies  againsS 
him,  which  he  recites  in  order  to  show  their  malice.  This  princi- 
ple is  adopted  by  Mr.  Partridge,  who  has  successfully  obviated 
some  little  difliculties  which  remained  after  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Keate.  (See  the  Analysis  of  these  two  publications  in  the  British 
Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  v.  pp.  157 — 159.  and  vol.  xii.  p-  429.) 

126.  Commentatio  in  Psalmum  Centesimum  Decimum,  Auc- 
lorc  Johanne  Theodoro  Bergman.     Lug.  Bat.  1819,  4to, 

Many  valuable  critical  illustrations  of  the  Psalms  will  be  found 
in  Dr.  Kennicott's  "  Remarks  on  several  Passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment."    London,  1777,  8vo. 

THE    writings    OF    SOLOMOX     COLLEC  T I VELT. 

127.  Salomonis  Regis  et  Sapientis,  quse  supersunt  ejusqup 
esse  perhibentur.  Omnia  ex  Ebrteo  Latino  vertit.  Notasque,  ubi 
0[)us   esse  visum  est,  adjecit   Josephus  Fridericus  SciiEtLiNO. 

Sluttgardiai,  1806,  8vo. 

I'HOVKRBS 

128.  Cartwrigiiti  (Thomse)  Commentarii  succincti  et  di- 
lucidi  in  Proverbia  Salomonis.     Amstelodami,  1638,  4to. 

129.  Proverbia  Regum  et  sapientissimi  Salomoni-s,  cum  curd 
cnuclcataa  Martino  Geiero.     Lipsisc,  1669,  1725,  4to. 

Tliis  work  i.s  cxeciilcd  on  ilie  siiiiie  plan,  and  wiih  the  same 
ability,  as  Geier's  Coninieniarv  on  the  Psalms,  already  noticed  in 
p.  118. 

1 30.  Proverbia  Salomonis :  Versionem  intbgram,  ad  Hebrseum 
fontem  expressit,  atque  Commentarium  adjecit,  Albertus  Schui. 
TENS.     Lugd.  Bat.  1648,  large  8 vo.  (sometimes  called  4to.) 

An  abridgment  of  this  elaborate  work  was  printed  at  Halse  ic 
8vo.  1769,  by  Professor  Vogel,  who  added  some  critical  remarks 
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The  preface  was  vvritlcn  liy  Semler,  auJ  an  aiictarium  wuh  f'urnislied 
by  Teller. 

131.  Cornelii  Dk  Witt  Trias  Dissertationum  ad  Clariorem 
Proverbioruin  Salomonis  Elucidationeiii.  Ainstelodami,  1702. — 
Ejusdem  Pcntas  Dissertationum  ad  Proverliioruin  Salonionis  Elu- 
cidationem.  Amstelodaini,  1700. — EjusdiMii  Dis.scrtalioiium  Trias 
altera,  quu  Proverbioruin  Divinitas,  ca;teraquo  coruin  Altributa 
asscruntur.     Amstelodaiui,  1770,  8vo. 

132.  Observations  on  ueveral  Passages  in  the  Book  of  Pro- 
verbs: with  Two  Sermons.  By  Thomas  Hunt,  D.D.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  &c.     Oxford,  1775,  4  to. 

These  observations  are  twcnly-six  in  nunilx^r.  "  Tliey  display 
in  a  very  adviiutageous  ligiit  liio  eriticiil  atMimcn  oflhe  aiiilior,  and 
his  extensive  accinaintancc  wilh  the  eaotern  languages."  (Monthly 
Review,  O.  S.  vol.  liii.  p.  302.,  where  the  resiili  of  Dr.  limit's  ela- 
borate crilicisnis  is  given,  first  in  liic  words  of  the  auihorizcil  trans- 
lation, and  liien  in  the  version  proposed  by  him.)  As  the  book  is 
neither  very  scarce  nor  very  dear,  it  will  be  worth  the  student's 
while  to  procure  it. 

133.  Joannis  Jacobi  Rkiskf.  Conjecturaj  in  Jobum  et  Prover- 
bia  Salonionis.     Lipsia),  1779,  8vo. 

134.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  ;  translated  from  the  Hebrew, 
with  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Bern.  Hodosox,  LL.D.,  Principal  of 
Hertford  College.     0.\ford,  1788,  4to. 

"  The  Holes  are  not  numerous,  and,  we  must  say,  not  very  im- 
jwrtanl.  They  are  intended  chielly  to  explain,  or  to  justify,  the 
version,  wlicre  it  departs  from  the  usual  mode  of  translating.  On 
the  whole,  though  we  do  not  think  that  Dr.  11.  has  been  singularly 
happy  as  a  translator,  yet  we  caimot  fretiuently  charge  him  with 
wanton  deviations  from  the  common  version  :  he  has  not  often 
changed  merely  for  the  sake  of  changing."  (Monthly  Review, 
N.  S.  vol.  v.  p.  291.) 

135.  Observations  in  Proverbioruin  Salomonis  Versionem 
Alexandrinam,  scripsit  Jo.  Gottliebb  Jakger,  Meldorpi  et  Lip- 
sia;, 1788,  8vo. 

136.  Commentarii  Novi  Critici  in  Vcrsiones  Vctcres  Prover- 
biorum  Salonionis,  a.  J.  F.  Sciileuskeho.     Goettingae,  1794,  8vo. 

137.  An  Attempt  towards  an  improved  Translation  of  the  Pro- 
verbs of  Solomon,  from'  the  original  Hebrew ;  with  Notes,  criti- 
cal and  explanatory,  and  a  Preliminary  Dissertation.  By  the 
Rev.  George  Holm  en,  M.A.     London,  1819,  8vo. 

This  is  the  most  valuable  help  to  the  critical  understanding  of 
the  Book  of  Proverbs  extant  in  our  language.  The  translation  is, 
in  substance,  the  same  as  that  in  general  use,  with  such  allerations 
only  as  appear  to  be  warranted  by  a  critical  interpretation  of  the 
original  Hebrew,  and  to  be  demanded  by  evident  necessity.  In 
those  jiassages  where  the  author  has  deemed  it  right  to  desert  the 
authorized  translation,  he  has  laudably  endeavoured  to  assimilate 
his  version  to  its  style  and  manner  of  expression.  The  notes  ac- 
companying Mr.  Holden's  version,  and  which  are  in  no  case  unne- 
cessarily prolix,  are  partly  critical,  and  partly  explanatory.  The 
former  are  designed  to  ascertain  the  full  meaning  of  the  sacred 
text,  by  a  philological  inquiry  into  ihe  signification  of  words  and 
phrases.  In  the  latter  the  author  has  explained  the  allusions  to 
ancient  facts  and  customs;  has  introduced  such  observations  as 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  original ;  and  has  occasionally  presented, 
in  a  short  paraphrase,  an  exposition  of  the  meaning  intended  by  the 
inspired  author  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  The  notes  on  the  eighth 
chapter  will  bo  read  with  pecuiiar  interest  by  the  Christian  stu- 
dent. Mr.  llolden  expounds  the  attributes  there  given  to  Heavenly 
Wisdom,  of  the  second  Person  in  the  Holy  Trinity  :  and  he  has 
supported  this  exposition  by  proofs  and  arguments  not  easily  to  be 
retuted,  which  he  has  drawn  from  Scripture,  and  from  the  iiithers 
of  the  church  during  the  first  three  centuries,  as  well  as  from  the 
ancient  Jewish  wriiers. 

139.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  from 
the  original  Hebrew,  with  explanatory  Notes.  By  William 
FnExcii,  D.D.  and  George  Skixxer,  M.A.  Cambridge  and 
London,  1831,  8vo. 

This  translation  is  executed  on  the  same  principles  as  the  version 
of  the  Psalms  noticed  in  No.  116.  p.  120.  xupra. 

140.  A  Commentary  on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  By  R.  J. 
Case.     London,  1822,  12mo. 

ECCLESIASTES. 

141.  Martini  Geietii  Commcntarius  in  Salonionis  Ecclesias- 
ten.     Lipsia>.  1711,  best  edition,  8 vo. 

142.  A  Philosophical  and  Critical  Essay  on  Ecclcsiastcs, 
wherein  the  author's  design  is  stated  ;  his  doctrine  vindicated  ; 
his  method  explained  in  an  analytical  Paraphrase  annexed  to  a 
new  version  of  the  Text  from  the  Hebrew ;  and  the  dilfcrences 
between  that  new  translation  and  the  received  version  accounted 
for,  in  philological  Observations.  By  A.  V.  Destceui.  London, 
1762.  4to. 


In  this  work  "  tlie  aiiliior  has  shown  very  considerable  abilities 
as  a  critic,  and  appears  in  the  character  of  a  candid  and  judicioua 
writer.  lie  has  taken  infinite  pains  lo  render  his  work  as  pcri<9Ct 
as  possible;  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  Ian 
guago  will  find  in  his  philological  observaiions  many  new,  and 
siiiuo  periinent  remarks."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  xxvii.  p  485.) 
Mr.  Desvffiux's  elaborate  essay  was  translated  into  German,  and 
published  at  Halle,  in  I7C4,  4to. 

143.  Ecclesia-ste.s  translated,  with  a  Paraphrase  and  NotMi 
By  Stephen  Guee.naway,  A.B.     Leicester,  1781,  8vo. 

This  singularly  executed  volume  consists  of  three  parts,  the  two 
tijrmer  of  which  (originally  sold  lor  one  penny  and  three-pence) 
are  rarely  to  be  mot  with.  Besides  Ecclesiastes,  it  contains  tran»- 
laiions  of  2  Saiiniul  xxiii.  vor.  1.  lo  7.  Isaiah  vii.  20,  21,  22.  and  ix. 
1.  to  5. ;  also  Psal.  xxvii.  in  prose  and  verse.  (Dr.  Cotton's  List  of 
Editions  of  the  Bible,  p  46.) 

144.  Ecclcsiastcs  :  a  New  Translation  from  the  original  He- 
brew, by  Bernard  Hoi)t;sov,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  Hertford  Col- 
lege, Oxford.     London,  1791,  4to. 

The  same  remarks  which  have  been  offered  on  this  author's  ve^ 
sion  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  arc  nearly  applicable  to  his  trans- 
lation of  Ecclesiaslcs.     Sec  Monihly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  ix.  p.  59. 

140.  An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  By  Edward 
Reysolus,  D.D.  Bisho[)  of  Norwich.  Revised  and  corrected 
by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Washbourne.     London,  1811,  8vo. 

This  work  originally  fi>rnied  part  of  the  collection  of  notes  on 
the  Bible,  usually  called  the  Assembly's  Annotations,  noticed  in 
p.  109.  supra.  The  editor  of  this  impression  states  that  the  whole 
of  the  commentary  has  been  carefully  transcribed  ;  and  that  the 
author's  ideas  are  strictly  and  fully  retained  ,  he  has  however 
"deemed  it  necessary  to  alter  the  conslruction  of  most  of  the  sen- 
tences, frequently  to  exchange  obsolete  words  for  those  now  in  use, 
and  in  a  few  instances  to  omit  redundant  paragraphs."  Bishop 
Reynolds's  work  concludes  wilh  important  practical  reflections. 

147.  An  attempt  to  illustrate  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  By 
the  Rev.  George  Holdex,  M.A.     London,  1822,  8vo. 

Of  the  various  publications  which  have  I  een  issued  from  the 
press  relative  to  tiiis,  in  many  respects,  d.llic^ult  book,  this  "At- 
tempt" (as  its  author  modestly  terms  it)  is  ll  c  l;est  that  has  fallen 
under  the  notice  of  the  writer  of  the  present  work.  It  is  a  kind  of 
Paraphrase  (similar  to  that  in  Dr.  Doddridge's  Family  Expositor); 
in  which  the  expressions  of  the  Hebrew  author  are  interwoven 
with  a  commentary.  Mr.  Holdeu  has  taken  the  authorized  version 
as  his  basis,  from  which  he  has  departed  only  where  a  departure 
appeared  to  him  absolutely  necessary,  and  supported  upon  the 
soundest  principles  of  criticism.  The  reasons  of  these  deviations 
are  staled  in  distinct  notes.  The  work  is  further  accompanied  by 
useful  notes,  establishing  the  scope  and  design  of  the  Book  of  Ec- 
clesiastes, and  imbodying  such  observations  as  seem  proper  to 
enforce  and  elucidate  the  whole.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Holden's 
labours  for  the  excellent  view  of  the  Scope  and  Synopsis  of  the 
Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  given  in  the  second  volume  of  this  work. 

BONO     OF    SOLO.MOX. 

148.  Caroli  Maria  de  Veil  Explicatio  Litteralis  Cantici  Can- 
ticorum,  ex  ip.sis  Scripturarum  fontibus,  Ebraorum  ritibus  et 
idiomatis,  veterum  et  reccntiorum  nionimentis  eruta.  London, 
1679,  8vo. 

A  rare  and  valuable  work :  the  author  confines  himself  to  the 
explication  of  the  literal  sense. 

149.  Joannis  Mauckii  in  Canticum  Schelomonis  Conimenta- 
rius,  sive  Analysis  Exegctica.     Amsterdam,  1703,  4to. 

150.  Cantici  Salomonis  Paraphrasis  Gemina,  Notis  Criticis  e( 
Philologicis  illustrata.  Auctore  Joanne  Ker.  Edinburgh,  1727, 
12mo. 

This  illustration  of  Solomon's  Song  is  not  of  common  occurrence. 
Mr.  Ornie  says  that  it  "  is  a  very  beautiful  little  work.  It  is  dedi- 
cated, in  a  poetical  epistle,  to  the  marquis  of  Bowmont,  son  of  the 
duke  of  Roxburgh,  the  head  of  the  family  of  Ker.  There  is  then 
a  long  preface,  giving  some  account  of  the  opinions  entertained  of 
the  Song,  of  the  attempts  which  had  been  made  to  translate  and 
explain  it,  and  of  the  origin  of  Mr.  Ker's  translation.  Then  fol- 
low the  two  versions:  the  first,  a  kind  of  irregular  verse;  the 
second,  in  sapphic  numbers.  The  notes,  which  are  partly  philo- 
logical and  partly  explanatory,  are  inserted  at  the  foot  of  the  page 
of  both  versions.  The  p<jem  is  dramatically  divided  and  arranged." 
(Orme's  Biblioih.  Biblica,  pp.  271,  272.) 

151.  An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Solomon's  Song,  com- 
monly called  Canticles ;  wherein  the  divine  authority  of  it  is 
established ;  several  versions  compared  with  the  original  Text ; 
the  different  senses  both  of  Jewish  and  Christian  interpreters 
considered ;  and  the  whole  opened  and  explained.  By  Joho 
Gill,  D.D.  1728,  1751,  folio,  4to.;  and  again  in  1767,  In 
2  vols.  8vo.   1805. 

This  work  is  frequently  mistaken  for  an  extract  from  Dr  OiU'j 
commentary  on  the  Bible.'  noticed  in  p  111.  sufira.  whereaa  it  pre- 
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teded  the  latter  by  more  than  twenty  years.     It  is  highly  allegori- 
cal in  its  interpretation. 

152.  A  Dissertation  concerning  the  Song  of  Solomon;  with 
the  oriijinal  Te.xt  divided  according  to  the  metre,  and  a  Poetical 
Version.     [By  Mr.  Gikforb.]     London,  1751,  8vo. 

153.  The  Song  of  Solomon,  newly  translated  from  the  ori- 
ginal Hebrew;  with  a  Commentary  and  Annotations.  [By 
Thomas  Perot,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Dromore.]  London,  1764, 12mo. 
'  The  elegance  of  this  version,  and  of  its  accompanying  criticisms. 
has  caused  it  to  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem ;  ami  all  subsequent 
commentators  Vave  diligently  availed  themselves  of  it.  It  is  now 
exceedingly  scarce,  and  extravagantly  dear. 

154.  Outlines  of  a  new  Commentary  on  Solomon's  Song, 
drawn  by  the  Help  of  Instructions  from  the  East :  containing, 
1.  Remarks  on  its  general  nature;  2.  Observations  on  detached 
places  of  it ;  3.  Queries  concerning  the  rest  of  the  Poem.  By 
the  author  of  Observations  on  divers  Passages  of  Scripture, 
London,  1768;  second  edition,  1775,  8vo. 

For  this  valuable  work,  Bible  students  are  indebted  to  the  Rev- 
Thomas  Harmer,  whose  Observations  on  divers  Passages  of  Scrip- 
ture are  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page  of  this  appendix:  in  it  very 
many  difficult  passages  of  Solomon's  Song  are  happily  elucidated, 
and  hints  are  offered,  of  which  subsequent  commentators  have  not 
failed  to  avail  themselves.     It  bears  a  higli  price. 

155.  A  Poetical  Translation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  from  the 
Original  Hebrew ;  with  a  Preliminary  Discourse,  and  Notes, 
historical,  critical,  and  explanatory.  By  Anne  Francis,  Lon- 
don, 1781,  4to. 

The  translatrese  has  chiefly  followed  the  plan  and  illustrations 
3f  Mr.  Harmer.     Her  version  is  elegantly  executed. 

156.  Solomon's  Song,  translated  from  the  Hebrew.  By  the 
Rev.  Bernard  Hodgson,  LL.D.     Oxford,  1785,  4to. 

In  this  work  the  literal  meaning  only  of  Solomon's  Song  is  illus- 
trated, there  being  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  its  rny si ical  meaning. 
An  account  of  it,  with  extracts,  may  be  seen  in  the  Monthly  Re- 
view (O.  S.),  vol.  Ixxvi.  pp.  26—29. 

154*.  The  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  Solomon's.  A  newTrans- 
ation,  with  a  Commentary  and  Notes.  By  Thomas  Williams. 
^ondon,  1801,  8vo. 

This  versiijn  is  as  literal  as  our  language  will  admit,  and  is  ren- 
dered in  conformity  with  the  authorized  translation  whenever  it 
was  practicable.  The  notes  are  for  the  most  part  judiciously 
selected  from  the  labours  of  all  preceding  commentators,  and  give 
a  sober  but  practical  and  evangelical  exposition  of  the  allegory. 
Two  dissertations  are  prefixed:  '.  On  the  origin  of  language,  par- 
ticularly figurative  and  allegorical  language,  and  on  Hebrew  poetry 
and  music :  and,  2.  On  the  nature,  design,  and  authority  of  Solo- 
mon's Song.  In  pp.  100 — 109.  is  given  an  interesting  account  of 
nearly  40  expositors  and  commentators  on  this  book.  See  a  further 
account  of  this  "work  in  the  Monthly  Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  xlvii. 
pp.  302—310. 

155*.  Song  of  Songs,  or  Sacred  Idyls.  Translated  from  the 
original  Hebrew,  with  Notes  critical  and  explanatory.  By  John 
Mason  Goon.     London,  1803,  8vo. 

"  The  present  work  offers  two  versions  of  the  original ;  the  one 
m  prose,  marked  with  the  divisions  of  the  Bible  version;  the  other 
in  couplet  verses,  of  no  inferior  construction  Each  idyl  is  illus- 
trated with  notes,  in  which  very  various  learning  is  displayed,  with 
much  taste  in  the  selection  of  beautiful  parallelisms  from  a  great 
variety  of  authors. — So  much  elegant  learning  and  successful  illus- 
tration we  have  seldom  seen  within  so  small  a  compass  as  the  pre- 
sent volume."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  454,  455.)  See 
also  Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xlvii.  pp.  302—312. 

156*.  Canticles,  or  Song  of  Solomon :  a  new  Translation,  with 
Notes,  and  an  attempt  to  interpret  the  Sacred  Allegories  contained 
in  that  book.  To  which  is  added  an  Essay  on  the  name  and 
character  of  the  Redeemer.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fry,  A.B.  Lon- 
don, 1811,  8vo.  2d  edit.  1825,  8vo. 

In  this  publication  the  author's  plan  is,  first  to  give  an  accurate 
translation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  to  show  the  nature  and 
design  of  the  book.  He  has  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  pre- 
vieus  translators,  especially  Bishop  Percy  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Good  ;  after 
the  latter  of  whom  he  considers  the  Song  of  Solomon  as  a  collection 
of  idyls  or  little  poems,  which  are  designed  for  instruction  and  edi- 
fication in  the  mysteries  of  our  holy  religion.  Though  the  translator 
has  taken  much  pains  in  coiisultmg  other  writers,  his  work  bears 
ample  testimony  that  he  has  not  servilely  followed  them,  but  has 
evidently  thought  for  himself. 

157.  Canticum  Canticorum  illustratum  ex  Hierographia  Orien- 
lalium,  a  J.  H.  Kistkmaker,     M  inster,  1818,  8vo. 

158.  A  Brief  Outline  of  an  Examination  of  the  Song  of  Solo- 
Aon;  in  which  many  beautiful  Prophecies  contained  in  that 
iatq?ired  Book  of  Holy  Scripture  are  considered  and  explained, 


[Part  H.  Chap      . 
By  William  Davids 6M 


with  Remarks  critical  and  expository. 
London,  1817,  8vo. 

The  author  of  this  work  considers  the  Canticles  as  an  atspirea 
song  wholly  referring  to  the  spiritual  Solomon,  or  Christ  and  hi» 
true  spiritual  church,  and  particularly  to  their  espousals;  and  at 
giving  a  general  prophetic  outline  of  her  history,  from  the  preach- 
mg  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  baptism  of  our  Lord,  to  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews,  and  that  of  the  wild  Arabians,  and  their  union  with 
the  Christian  church.  And  while  her  particular,  often  invisible, 
progressive  state  here  on  earth  is  mentioned,  and  her  duties  are 
pointed  out,  her  outward  state,  trials,  and  persecutions  do  not  pase 
unnoticed  Mr.  Davidson  has  consulted  the  previous  labours  ol 
most  of  the  commentators  on  tliis  poem ;  and  at  the  end  of  his 
volume  he  has  divided  it  into  hcmistichs  according  to  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott's  mode  of  printing  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 

159.  Canticum  Canticorum.  Priefatione,  Versione  Latina,  el 
Commentario  exegetico-critico,  instruxitM.  F.Uulv.mann.  Lip 
siae,  1821,  8vo, 

ON    THE   PROPHETS,  GENERALLY. 

160.  Henrici  Arentii  Hamaker  Commentatio  in  Libellum  de 
Vita  et  Morte  Prophetarum,  qui  Grasce  circumfertur :  sive  Dis- 
putatio  Historico-Chorographica  de  Locis,  ubi  Prophetse  Hebrs- 
orum  nati  et  sepuiti  esse  dicuntur.     Amstelodami,  1833,  4to. 

161.  A  Summary  View  and  Explanation  of  the  Writings  of 
the  Prophets.  By  John  Smith,  D.D.  Edinburgh  and  London, 
1787,  12mo. 

This  work  is  a  judicious  abstract  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  the 
writings  of  Bishop  Lowth,  Archbishop  Newcome,  Bishop  Newton, 
and  Drs.  Kennicott  and  Blayney  :  it  was  originally  compiled  to  ac- 
company a  Gaelic  version  of  the  Prophets,  and  was  subsequently 
translated  into  English  by  the  author  himself  The  writer  of  this 
account  was  informed  many  years  since  by  one  of  the  original  Lon- 
don publishers  (Mr.  Kay,  of  the  firm  of  Elliott  and  Kay,  in  the 
Strand),  that  Dr.  Moore,  at  that  time  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
held  this  little  work  in  great  estimation,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
purchasing  copies  for  gratuitous  distribution  among  students  and 
others  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  many  books. 

162.  Les  Prophetes,  nouvellement  traduits  sur  I'Hebreu,  avec 
des  Explications  et  Notes  Critiques.  [Par  le  President  Agier.] 
viz. 

Isaie.     Paris,  1820,  2  tomes,  8vo. 

Jeremie,  avec  une  Appendice.     Paris,  1821,  2  parties,  8vo. 
The  appendix  to  this  Version  of  the  Predictions  of  Jeremiah 

contains  the  Lamentations,  and  the  Apocryphal  book  of 

Baruch. 
Ezechiel.     Paris,  1821,  2  tomes,  8vo. 
Daniel.     Paris,  1822,  2  tomes,  8vo. 
Petits  Prophetes.     Paris,  1822,  2  tomes,  Svo. 

163.  A  Commentary  on  the  Prophecies  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  with  an  Epitome  of  Ancient  History,  Sacred  and  Profane, 
by  way  of  Prelude.  Printed  with  the  Text.  By  John  Webb 
Cole.     London,  1826,  2  vols.  Svo. 

164.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  arranged 
in  Chronological  Order.  By  George  R.  Notes.  Vol.  I.  con- 
taining Joel,  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Micah.  Boston  [Massa- 
chusetts], 1833,  8vo, 

Mr.  Noyes  has  here  followed  the  same  judicious  plan  which  he 
adopted  in  hi.s  new  Translation  of  the  Psalms  (see  No.  117.  p.  120. 
of  this  Appendix).  He  has  diligently  avafted  himself  of  all  the 
best  critical  aids.  The  volume  is  terminated  by  thirty-six  pages 
of  concise  but  useful  explanatory  notes.  Mr.  N.  expects  to  complete 
his  undertaking  in  two  more  volumes. 

ISAIAH. 

165.  A  Commentary  on  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  wherein  the 
Literal  Sense  of  his  Prophecies  is  briefly  explained.  By  Samuel 
White.     London,  1709,  4to. 

166.  Campegii  ViTHiNGyT5  Commentarius  in  Librum  Prophe- 
tiarum  Jesaiae.     Leovardiae,  1714,  and  1720,  2  vols,  folio. 

In  this  most  elaborate  Commentary  on  the  "  Evangelical  Prophet," 
to  which  all  subsequent  expositors  have  been  deeply  indebted,  the 
literal  sense  is  carefully  investigated;  the  different  interpretations 
of  the  prophetic  visions  are  examined  ;  and  the  interpretation  which 
Vitringa  has  deduced  from  them  is  confirmed  and  illustrated  by 
historical  documents.  Copious  prolegomena  are  prefixed,  treating 
of  the  prophet's  personal  liistory,  the  argument  of  his  prophecy,  his 
style,  time  of  writing,  and  canonical  authority.  The  value  oi  the 
work  is  further  augmented  by  the  geographical  and  historical 
notices  interspersed  throughout,  concerning  the  Babylonians,  Phi- 
listines, Moabites,  Syrians  of  Damasciis,  Egyptians,  Tyrians,  and 
other  Gentile  nations ;  by  which  not  only  Isaiah,  but  also  very 
many  other  passages  of  Scripture,  are  admirably  eluciJated. 

167.  Isaiah:  a  Newr  Translation  with  a  preliminary  Disserta- 
tion, and   Notes  critical,   philological,   ard  explanatory.      Bf 


8icT.  III.  ^  4.]  COMMENTATORS  ON  DETACHED  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

Robert  Lowtu,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  London,  4to.     London,  1778, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

Of  this  sublime  and  admirably  executed  version,  a  German  trans- 
lation was  iiiiblished  by  M.  Koppe,  at  Gottingen,  1779 — 1781,  in  4 
vols.  8vo.  The  preliminary  diHsertation  is  invaluable  for  the  light 
It  throws  on  the  genius  and  structure  of  j)r()|iholic  |K)e8y.  1  he 
merits  ol'  llii.s  work  arc  ably  af)procialed  in  the  Brilish  Critic,  O.  S. 
vol.  xxix.  p[>.  14-1 — 140.,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text  was 
asserted  against  some  of  the  bishop's  corrt'Clioa.s  in  a  tract  that  is 
now  of  rare  occurrence,  by  Koecher  in  his  Vivrliritr  Sarri  Ttxluf 
HebrcBi  Esakr  adversut  Lowthii  Criticam,  8vo.  IJerti,  1780,  reprinted 
at  Tubingen  in  1790.  The  rarity  of  Koeclicr's  book,  however,  i's 
no  great  loss  to  the  student ;  lor  the  late  eminent  learned  orientalist, 
the  prolen.sor  Henry  Albert  Schultens  (of  Lcyden),  speaking  of  bis 
book, says: — "It  violates  the  bounds  of  raodt-rulion  and  decency  by 
the  assertion  thai,  the  text  of  Isaiah  would  not  gain  any  thing  by 
Dr.  Low'th's  conjectures.  I  am  of  a  very  different  opinion.  When 
in  Oxford  and  London,  /  toas  intimnlely  acauaintcd  with  Bishop 
Lowth,  and  hud  an  opportunity  of  knowing  nis  excellent  dis|K)si- 
tion  ;  and  am  llivrcfore  much  vexed  that  Koecherus,  from  his  liery 
zeal  agaiiiMt  innovations,  should  have  been  induced  lo  treat  him 
with  severity,  as  if  the  bishop  had  been  a  rash  and  pc^lulant  critic." 
(Letfer  ol  I'rolc.s.sor  Schultens  to  the  late  Dr.  Finlay  of  Glasgow, 
cited  in  the  iMuuihly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xv.  p.  504.)  Bishop  L(jwth's 
version  wa.s  nitacked  by  the  late  Mr.  Dodsoii,  in  his  supplementary 
notes  to  his  "  Atu)  Translation  of  Isaiali"  (8vo.  London,  1790),  with 
considerable  asperity.  The  bishop  was  ably  vindicated  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Slurges,  in  "  Sliort  Remarks  on  a  New  Translation  of 
Isaiah"  (8vo.  London,  1790J :  to  these  Mr.  Dodson  replied  in  1791, 
in  a  "  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stttrges,"  in  which  he  justifies  the 
freedom  with  which  he  had  censured  Bishop  Lovvth's  mistakes 
and  defects.  Mr.  D.'s  version  and  notes  were  i'ramed  in  support  of 
modern  Socinian  tenets,  and  were  published  by  the  (Socinian) 
"  Society  for  promoting  the  Knowledge  of  the  Scriptures."  Some 
further  "  Remarks  on  the  Principles  adopted  by  Bishop  Lowth  in 
correcting  the  Text  of  the  Hebrew^  Bible"  were  published  by  the 
Rev.  J.  RoGKRS,  M.A.  at  Oxford,  in  1832,  12mo. 

168.  Esaias  ex  Recensione  Textus  Hcbraji,  ad  fidem  quorun- 
dam  Codd.  MSS.  et  Verss.  Latine,  vertit,  Notasque  varii  arg:u- 
menti  subjecit,  J.  C.  Doederlein.  Norimbergse,  1789,  3d  edi- 
tion, 8vo. 

The  first  edition  was  published  at  Altdorf,  in  8vo.  1780 ;  the 
critical  Notes  are  excellent. 

169.  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  in  Hebrew  and  Eng- 
lish. The  Hebrew  Text  metrically  arranged  ;  the  Translation 
altered  from  that  of  Bishop  Lowth.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Joseph 
Stock,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Killala.     1804,  4to. 

"  The  right  reverend  translator  had  conceived  a  wish  to  see  the 
original  language  of  Isaiah  reduced  to  a  metrical  arrangement,  and 
to  have  this  accompanied  with  the  version  of  Bishop  Lowth,  re- 
serving to  himself  the  liberty  of  adding  such  corrections  as  later 
critics,  or  his  own  investigations,  might  supply.  These  corrections 
multiplied  to  such  a  degree  as  to  assume  almost  the  form  of  a  new 
version.  There  is  also  a  variety  of  notes,  critical  and  explanatory, 
supplied  partly  by  the  translator,  and  partly  by  others.  Many  of 
these  are  very  valuable  for  their  uncommon  depth  and  acuteness, 
and  tend  to  elucidate,  in  a  high  degree,  the  subject  matter  of  these 
prophecies."  (British  Critic,  vol.  xxviii.O.S.  p.  400.)  "Bishop  Stock's 
version  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  an  attempt  to  rival  or 
to  supersede  that  of  Dr.  Lowth.  Both  versions  exhibit  a  close,  ner- 
vous, and  manly  style.  That  of  Dr.  Lowth  may  by  every  class  of 
readers  be  perused  with  profit.  Superadded  to  this,  Dr.  Stock  in- 
vites the  Hebrew  scholar  to  investigate  and  to  compare,  by  the 
Hebrew  and  the  English  meeting  the  eye  in  the  same  page  ;  and 
may  tempt  oven  the  careless  to  know  something  of  that  language 
in  which  the  oracles  of  God  were  originally  conveyed."  (Brilish 
Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxix.  p.  146.  See  also  the  Monthly  Review,  N.  S. 
vol.  xlix.  p.  253—265.) 

170.  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah.  Translated  from  the 
Hebrew  Text  of  V.inder  Hooght.  By  the  Rev.  John  Jones, 
M.A.     Oxford  and  London,  1830,  i2mo. 

This  version  is  made  from  the  Hebrew  text  of  Vander  Hooght's 
edition  of  the  Bible,  which  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  received 
Hebrew  text,  tn  the  elucidation  of  obscurities,  the  translator  has 
diligentlv  compared  the  versions  and  illustrations  of  Schmidt,  De 
Dieu,  Viiringa,  Bisliopw  Lovi'ih  and  Stock,  Dathe,  Rosenmiiller, 
Gesenius,  and  others  ;  and  he  states  that  be  is  indebted  to  the  late 
distinguished  orientalist,  the  Rev.  Dr.  IS'icoll,  for  his  kind  and  able 
assistance.  No  notes  or  criticisms  accompany  this  translation.  "  On 
the  whole,  we  consider  it  to  be  a  valuable  specimen  of  translation. 
The  language  of  our  authorized  version  is  retained,  where  no 
change  was  absolutely  required  ;  the  style  is  spirited  and  fluent 
'hroughout,  and  numerous  passages,  which  have  either  been  mis- 
conceived, or  badly  expressed,  by  former  tran.slations,  are  here  pre- 
sented to  the  view  in  harmony  with  the  circumstances  of  the  con- 
nection in  which  tliey  occur,  and  adapted  to  easy  and  general 
comprehension.  Comparing  the  two  versions  together"  [the  pre- 
sent and  that  of  Mr.  Jenour]  "  we  consider  that  of  Mr.  Jones  to  be 
decidedly  the  belter  on  the  whole;  but  are  nevertheless  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Jenour  generally  gives  the  meaning  of  the  original  with 
fidelity  and  success."  (Congregational  Magazine,  vol.  xiv.  p.  357.) 
Vol.  11.  4  1 
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171.  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Lsaiah,  translated  from  the 
Hebrew,  with  Critical  and  Practical  Remarks  :  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  Preliminary  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Pro- 
phecy.    By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Jenodr.    London,  1831,2  vols.  8vo. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Jenour  is  to  render  the  predictions  of  Isaiah 
more  generally  interesting  than  they  ordinarily  prove  to  the  Eng 
lish  render.  VVith  this  view  he  has  endeavoured  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  a  critical  and  devotional  commentary  together  with 
a  new  version  and  a  metrical  arrangement.  His  work  is  divided 
into  sections,  to  each  of  which  is  prefixed  a  summary  of  its  con- 
teiiU  ;  then  follow  the  vorsion  and  explanatory  note*,  the  practical 
remarks  and  the  critical  notes.  Occasionally  the  sections  are  di- 
vided into  interlocutory  parts.  "What  constitutes  the  most  valua- 
ble  part  of  the  work,  are  the  explanatory  and   practical  remarks 

with   which  each  section   is  accompanied While  the  author 

throws  light  on  numerous  passages  of  this  ancient  b<jok,  which  re- 
late 10  people  and  places  that  have  long  since  vanished  from  the 
theatre  of  human  anairs,  he  brings  forward  much  important  matter, 
calculated  to  rouse  the  conscience,  and  lo  purify,  console,  and 
strengthen  the  heart."  (Congrcirational  Magazine,  June,  1831,  vol 
xiv.  p.  355.)  "We  cordially  recommend  the  work  to  all  of  our  read 
ers  who  may  wish  to  possess  the  inspired  productions  of  the  great- 
est of  the  ancient  propneta,  excellently  translaud,  and  accompanied 
with  a  judicious  and  instructive  commentary."  (Eclectic  Review. 
November,  1831,  p.  421.) 

172.  Propheties  d'Isaie,  traduites  en  Fran^ais,  avec  des  Notes. 
[Par  M.  Pnu.vF.LLF.  de  Lieiie.]     Paris,  1823,  8vo. 

173.  Caroli  Ludovici  Hoiieiselii  Observationes  Philologico- 
Exegetica) :  quibus  nonnuUa  iuTtcnTn  Esaise  locct,  ex  indole  lin- 
guae sanctx,  ex  accentuationc  Ebrteorimi,  et  antiquitatibus,  illus- 
trantur  et  exponuntur,  aliorumque  versiones  et  interpretationes 
modestc  examinantur.     Gedani,  1729,  8vo. 

174.  A  Commentary  on  the  Fifty-third  Chapter  of  Isaialv 
By  S.  Haiuus,  D.D.     London,  1739,  4to. 

175.  Animad versiones  Philologico-Criticse  in  Loca  difficiliora 
Jcsaia; ;  quibus  pnestantissimorum  Interpretum  Sententias  expo- 
nit,  suam  novamque  proponit  Josephus  Fridericus  Schelling. 
Lipsiaj  [1797],  8vo. 

176.  Critical  Disquisitions  on  the  Eighteenth  Chajiter  of 
Isaiah,  in  a  Letter  to  Edward  King,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  A.S.  By  Sa- 
muel [Hohsley],  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  F.R.S.  A.S.  Lon- 
don, 1801,  4to. 

177.  N.  G.  ScHROEnERi  Commentarius  Philologico-Criticus 
de  Vestitu  Mulierum  Hebrsearum,  ad  Jesal.  III.  v.  16 — 24.,  quo 
vocabulorum  abstrusiorum  tenebras,  ad  facem  dialcctorum,  dis- 
cutere  conatus  est.     Lug.  Bat.1  745,  4to. 

178.  Everhardi  Scheidii  Dissertatio  Philologico-Exegetica  aA 
Canticum  Hiskie,  Jes.  xxxvii.  9 — 20.     Lug.  Bat.  1769,  8to. 

JEREMIAH,  AND    LAMEXTATIOXS. 

179.  A  Translation  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  accom- 
panied by  short  notes,  is  given  in  the  second  tome  or  part  of  the 
works  of  Mr.  Hugh  Brocghtox,  pp.  317 — 323,  folio. 

180.  Hcrmanni  Vestema  Commentarius  ad  Librum  Propheti- 
arum  Jercmise.  Quo  Conciones  rite  distinguuntur ;  Scopus, 
Nexus,  et  Series  Sermonis  accurate  investigatur ;  perpetua  Para- 
phrasi  exponitur ;  et  selectis  Observatis  Voces  ac  Phrases  illus- 
trantur,  ac  Implementi  demonstratione,  ubi  opus  fuerit,  confirm- 
antur.     Lcovardiaj,  1765,  2  parts,  4to. 

181.  Jeremiah,  and  Lamentations  :  a  new  translation,  with 
Notes,  critical,  philological,  and  explanatory.  By  Benjamin 
BfcATNET,  D.D.     Oxford,  1784,  4to.     Edinburgh,  1810,  8vo. 

This  work  is  executed  on  the  same  plan  as  Bishop  Lowih's  ver- 
sion of  Isaiah  ;  "  and,  though  not  with  equal  success,  yet  with  much 
credit  to  the  author,  both  as  a  translator  and  a  critic.  His  subject 
is  not  of  equal  eminence  with  that  which  was  undertaken  by  the 
bishop.  It  has  le.ss  variety  in  the  mailer,  and  contains  a  less  fund 
for  curious  inquiry  and  critical  illustration.  The  translation  is 
very  exact,  and  preserves  the  lone  and  majesty  of  sacred  writing. 
The  notes  are  very  copious.  Many  of  them  are  very  useful,  and 
some  discover  much  critical  knowledge  in  the  Hebrew  language 
and  a  good  acquaintance  with  ancient  history.  The  various  read 
ings  are  noticed  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness:  conjectural 
emendation  is  sometimes  hazarded,  but  not  rashly  or  injudiciously." 
(Monthly  Review.  O.  S.  vol.  lixi.  pp.  162, 163.)  Besides  a  valuable 
preliminary  discourse,  there  is  an  appendix,  comprising  a  selection 
from  Archbishop  Seeker's  manuscript  notes  (now  deposited  in  the 
archiepiscopal  library  at  Lambeth),  relative  to  the  prophecy  and 
lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 

182.  J.  D.  MicHAELis  Observationes  Philologicse  et  Critic* 
in  Jeremitc  Vaticinia  et  Threnos.  Edidit,  multisque  animadver- 
sionibus  auxit,  Joh.  Frid.  ScHLEcsxEn.    Gottingen,  1793.  4to. 

These  observations  were  collected  from  the  loose  papers  of  tha 
late  eminent  scholar,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  by  Professor  Schle  jsnef 
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Willi  many  additional  remarks  by  the  latter.  M.  Schleusner,  in  the 
same  year  published,  at  Tubingen,  m  4to.  Dissertationes  Tres,  qua: 
/•ontinent  Observationes  ad  Vaticinia  Jercmiai. 

183.  Jcremias  Vates,  e  Versione  Judaeorum  Alexandrinoruni," 
ac  reliquorum  Interpretum  Gra;corum  emendatus,  Notisque 
crlticis  illustratus  a  G.  L.  Spohx.  Vol.  L  Lipsiae,  1794.  Vol.  II. 
LipsifE.  1823.  8vo. 

A  conliiiuation  of  ilie  first  volume  of  these  illustrations  of  Jere- 
miah is  given  in  Pott's  and  Ruperti's  Sylloge  Commentationum 
Theologicarum.  These  are  enlarged  and  completed  in  the  second 
volume,  which  was  published,  after  the  author's  death,  by  his  son, 
F.  A.  W.  Spohn. 

184.  Jeremie,  traduit  sur  le  Texte  Original,  accompagne  des 
Notes  explicatives,  historiques,  et  critiques.  Par  Jean-George 
■'■^ikHLER.     Strasbourg!!,  182.5,  8vo. 

Professor  Dahler  has  conferred  a  considerable  service  on  bibli- 
cal literature  by  this  translation  of  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah. 
The  historical  parts  are  printed  as  prose ;  the  poetical  parts  are  in 
liemislichs,  as  in  the  original  Hebrew.  The  introduction  and  notes 
are  very  judicious.  Dr.  D.  announces  a  second  volume  (in  the 
event  of  this  first  volume  being  favourably  received),  which  will 
be  particularly  designed  lor  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  those  who 
are  studying  lor  the  sacred  office. 

185.  Commentarii  in  aliquot  Jeremiae  Loca.  Auctore  T. 
RooiiDA.     Groningae,  182.5,  8vo. 

186.  Threni  Jeremiae  philologice  et  critice  illustrati  a  Job. 
Henr.  Pabeau.    Lugd.  Bat.  1793,  8vo. 

187.  Threnos  Jeremiae  et  Vaticinium  Nahumi  metrice  red- 
didit, Notisque  Philologicis  illustravit,  C.  A,  Biohn,  Hauniae, 
1814,  8vo. 

187*.  Curae  Exegetico-Criticae  in  Jeremiae  Threnos ;  auctore 
Fr,  Eedmann.     Rostochii,  1819.  8vo. 


188.  riieronymi  Pradi  et  Jo.  Baptistae  Villalpandi  in 
Ezechielem  Explanationes,  et  Apparatus  Urbis  ac  Templi  Hie- 
rosolymit.  Commentariis  illustratus.  Romae,  1596—1603,  3 
vols,  folio. 

This  is  a  work  of  extreme  rarity,  and  the  best  commentary  on 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  that  ever  was  written.  An  extract  of  Villal- 
pandi's  comment  on  Ezekiel,  c.  xlii.  xli.xl.  and  xlvi.,  illustrating  the 
proplietic  vision  of  the  temple,  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume 
of  Bishop  Walton's  edition  of  the  Polyglott  Bible.  Mr.  Lowth 
made  great  use  of  this  work  in  his  learned  commentary  on 
Ezekiel. 

189.  An  Exposition  of  the  Prophecy  of  Ezekiel.  By  George 
Geeenhih.    London,  1645,  and  following  years,  5  vols.  4to. 

This  work  is  seldom  to  be  found  complete ;  the  fifth  volume  is 
particularly  scarce.  A  second  edition  of  vol.  i.  appeared  in  1649. 
The  author  was  one  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines ; 
and  his  exposition  was  originally  delivered  in  lectures  to  his  con- 
gregation. "  Like  all  the  productions  of  the  Puritans,  it  is  evan- 
gelical, and  stored  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures ;  but, 
like  most  of  them,  it  is  distinguished  by  its  sound  doctrinal  and 
practical  views,  rather  than  by  the  elegance  of  the  composition, 
or  the  critical  acumen  of  the  reasonings  and  illustrations."  (Orme's 
Biblioth.  Bibl.  p.  217.) 

190.  Scholse  Prophetics,  ex  Praelectionibus  Georgii  Calixti 
in  Jesaiam,  Jeremiam,  et  Ezechielem,  collects.  Quedlinburgi, 
1715,  4to. 

191.  J.  Fr.  Starckii  Commentarii  in  Ezechielem,  Franco- 
furti  ad  Moenum,  1731, 4to. 

192.  Hermanni  Venema  Lectiones  Academicae  ad  Ezechie- 
lem. Edidit  et  praefatus  est  Johannes  Henricus  Verschuir, 
Leovardiffi,  1790,  2  parts,  4to, 

193.  An  Attempt  towards  an  Improved  Version,  a  Metrical 
Arrangement,  and  an  Explanation  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel.  By 
William  Newcome,  D.D.  (Bishop  of  Waterford,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Armagh).     Dublin,  1788,  4to. 

This  work  is  executed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  version  of  the 
minor  prophets  noticed  in  p.  125.  "  The  numerous  admirers  of  that 
valuable  production  will  find  not  less  to  commend  in  the  present 
work.  They  will  observe  with  pleasure,  that  the  right  reverend 
author  not  only  pursues  the  path  which  he  had  before  so  wisely 
chosen,  but  that,  instead  of  treading  only  the  smoothest  and  most 
flowery  parts  of  it,  he  surmount.?,  with  a  firm,  though  cautious 
step,  difficulties  which  the  boldest  traveller  might  shun  without 
disgrace.  Instead  of  lavishing  most  explanation  on  what  is  most 
intelligible,  and  betraying  the  pride  of  erudition  where  erudition 
w  least  necessary,  he  successfully  employs  his  solid  judgment  and 
effectual  learning  in  the  elucidation  of  a  writer  who  has  been 
called  the  .iEschylu*  of  Hebrew  poetry."  (Monthly  Review  N  S 
vol  iv   p.  IJ  '     •    • 


194.  RoLLoci  (Roberti)  Commentarius  in  Librum  Danielit 
Prophet®.     Edinburgi,  1591,  4to. 

1 95.  Hexapla,  or  a  Sixfold  Commentary  on  Daniel.  By  An- 
drew WiLLET.     Cambridge,  1610,  folio. 

This  "is  a  work  of  much  informati^i,  as  it  contains  the  opinions 
of  many  authors  on  each  point  of  difficulty."  The  same  "author 
has  written  comments  on  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Samuel, 
Romans,  Jude,  and  some  detached  parts  of  books ;  but  in  none 
does  he  discover  more  skill  and  judgment  than  in  the  present 
work."    (Dr.  William's  Christian  Preacher,  p.  431.) 

196.  A  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  with  a  Commen- 
tary in  English  and  in  Latin,  is  in  the  first  tome  or  part  of  the 
learned  but  eccentric  Hugh  Brodgiiton's  Works,  pp.  164 — 337 

197.  Martini  Geieri  Praelectiones  Academicae  in  Danieleni 
Prophetam.     Lcipsic,  1702,  4to,  best  edition. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  Geier's  expository  works. 

198.  Prodromus  Danielicus,  sive  Novi  Conatus  Historici, 
Critici,  in  celeberrimas  difficultates  Historiae  Veteris  Testament!, 
Monarchiarum  Asia3,  &c.  ac  praecipue  in  Daniclem  Prophetam, 
Auctore  Gerardo  Kf.rkherdere.     Lovanii,  1710,  8vo. 

199.  Observations  upon  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  the 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John.  By  Sir  Isaac  Newtov.  London, 
1733,  4to. 

A  Latin  version  of  this  well-known  and  elaborate  work  was 
published  by  M.  Sudemann,  in  4lo.,  at  Amsterdam,  1737.  All  sub- 
sequent commentators  are  largely  indebted  to  the  labours  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton. 

200.  Hermanni  Venemjb  Dissertationes  ad  Vaticinia  Danielis 
Cap.  II.  VII.  et  VIII.  Leovardise,  1745,  4to. — Ejusdem,  Com- 
mentarius ad  Danielis  Cap.  xi.  4. — xii.  3.  Leovardiae,  1752, 4to, 

201.  Daniel:  an  Improved  A'"ersion  attempted :  with  Notes, 
critical,  historical,  and  explanatory.  By  Thomas  Wintle,  B.D. 
London,  1807,  4to. 

A  very  valuable  translation,  executed  on  the  same  plan  as 
Bishop  Lowth's  version  of  Isaiah,  and  Dr.  Blayney's  of  Jeremiah. 
In  the  fourth  sermon  of  his  Bampton  Lectures  (8vo.  Oxford,  1795.), 
Mr.  W.  has  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  predictions  of  Haggai, 
Malachi,  and  Daniel.  See  an  analysis  of  this  work  in  the  Monthly 
Review,  N.  S.  vol.  x.  pp.  245—250. 

202.  An  Essay  towards  an  Interpretation  of  the  Prophecies 
of  Daniel,  with  occasional  remarks  upon  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Commentators  on  them.  By  Richard  Amner.  London, 
1776,  8vo. 

The  author  adopts  the  exploded  and  untenable  hypothesis  ol 
Grotius  (who  has  been  followed  by  Le  Clerc  and  others),  that  all 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel  terminated  in  the  persecution  of  the  Jews 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  This  work  (which  is  noticed  only  to  put 
the  unwary  reader  on  his  guard  against  it)  was  reprinted  in  1798, 
with  some  other  tracts,  tending  to  show  that  certain  passages  of 
Scripture,  which  clearly  announce  a  future  resurrection,  relate  to 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  temporal  deliverance !  An  exposure  of 
some  of  this  author's  erroneous  notions  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  290—295. 

203.  Observations  on  the  Visions  of  Daniel,  and  on  part  of 
the  Book  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  With  an  appendix  [on 
the  Twenty-fourth  Chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  &c.]  By  the  Rev. 
William  Girdlestone,  A.B.     Oxford,  1820,  8vo. 

204.  Horae  Propheticae ;  or  Dissertations  on  the  Book  of  the 
Prophet  Daniel.    By  Joseph  Wilson,  A.M.    Oundle,  1824,  8vo, 

Numerous  disquisitions  relative  to  particular  prophecies  of 
Daniel  have  been  published,  particularly  concerning  the  seventy 
weeks :  the  following  are  the  most  worthy  of  note. 

205.  Adriana  Kluit  Vaticinium  de  Messia  Duce  Primarium, 
sive  Explicatio  LXX.  Hebdomadum  Danielis.  Medioburgi,  1744, 
8vo. 

206.  Joannis  Davidis  Michaelis  Epistolse  de  LXX.  Hebdv^ 
madibus  Danielis  ad  D.  Joannem  Pringle,  Baronelum.  London 
1773,  8vo. 

For  an  account  of  these  highly  curious  letters,  see  the  Monthly 
Review,  O.  S.  vol.  xlix.  pp.  263—267. 

207.  A  Dissertation,  by  way  of  Inquiry,  into  the  true  Impoi*. 
and  Application  of  the  Vision  related  Dan.  ix..20,  to  the  end, 
usually  called  Daniel's  Prophecy  of  Seventy  Weeks,  &c.  By 
Benjamin  Blatnet,  B.D.     Oxford,  1775,  4to. 

Dr.  Blayney  controverts  some  points  of  Profes«or  Michaelis's 
opinion,  which  our  limits  permit  us  not  to  notice  Tlie  reader  will 
find  an  account  of  this  learned  tract  in  the  Momlilv  Review,  O.  S. 
vol.  lii.  pp.  487—491. 

208.  XX.  Hebdomadum,  quas  Gabriel  ad  Daniplem  detulerat, 
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Interpretatio,  Paraphrasis,  Computalio,  cum  Vocabulorum  Diffi- 
ciliorum  Explicatione,  &c.  Auctore  Johanne  Uiii.  Oxonii, 
1788,  8vo. 

209.  A  Dissertation  on  Daniel's  Prophecy  of  the  Seventy 
Weeks.     By  George  Stanley  Faiikh,  B.D.     London,  1811,  8vo. 

210.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Seventy  Weeks  of  Daniel  the 
Prophet.    By  theRev.  John  Stoxauii,  D.D.    London,  1826,  8vo. 

'•The  Dissertation  is  exceedingly  elaborulc,  and  for  ihe  distribu- 
tion of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  eomiiosiul,  and  the  order  and 
fitness  of  the  discussion  which  it  includes,  is  cntiiled  to  high  praise 

as  the  work  of  a  scholar." "On  iho  whole,  we  feel  bouiitl, 

bolh  on  account  of  ilio  interest,  imporiaiico,  and  dilllculties  of  liie 
subject  to  wiiicli  it  relates,  and  of  llie  manner  in  which  it  is  exe- 
cuted, 10  recommend  it  lo  our  theological  readers,  as  highly  deserv- 
iiig  ol"  their  allention."  (Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  244. 
257.) 

211.  A  Dissertation  concerning  the  Chronological  Numbers 
recorded  in  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  as  compared  with  those  in 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  By  the  Rev.  Philip  .\i,wooi),  B.D. 
London,  183.3,  8vo. 

COMMENTARIKS  O."*   ALL  Oil  MOST   OF  T»K   KIlNOIl   I'llOnlETS. 

212.  Victorini  Stuirelii  Argunienta  et  Scholia  in  Duodecim 
Prophctas  Minores.     Lipsiaj,  15G1,  8vo. 

213.  Joannis  Meiickui  Commentarii  Locupletissimi  in  Pro- 
phctas Quinque  Minores,  inter  eos  qui  Minores  vocantur.  Qui- 
bus  adjuncti  sunt  aliorum,  ctiam  et  veterum  (in  quibus  sunt 
Hebraei)  et  rccentiuin  Coinincntarii.     Sine  anno  et  loco. 

211.  liamberti  Dan.^i  Commentarius  in  Joelein,  Amos,  Mi- 
chani,  Habacuc,  Sophoniam,  Haggaiuin,  ^achariam,  et  Malachiam. 
Geneva;,  l.'J7S,  8vo.  Also  with  commentaries  on  the  other  four 
minor  prophets,  in  8vo.     Geneva,  l.'iSfi,  l.'J94. 

215.  A  Fruitfull  Commcntarie  upon  the  Twelve  Small  Pro- 
phets, briefe,  plaine,  and  casie,  going  over  the  same,  verse  by 
verse With  very  necessarie  fore-notes  for  the  under- 
standing both  of  these  and  also  all  the  other  Prophets.  Written 
in  Latin  by  Lambcrtus  Da!v;eus,  and  newly  turned  into  English 
by  John  Stockwood.     London,  1.594,  4to. 

216.  Johannis  Diiisii  Commentarius  in  Prophetas  Minores. 
Ainstelodaini,  1627,  4to. 

These  coininentarics  were  originally  published  at  different  times, 
between  the  years  1595  and  1G27.  They  are  also  to  be  found  in 
the  third  volume  of  the  Critici  Sacri. 

217.  As  Fatidicus,  sive  Duodecim  Prophet®  Minores,  Latina 
Metaphrasi  Poetica  cxpositi,  partim  a  Jacobo  Augusto  Thuano, 
partiin  a  Cunrado  Rittershusio.     Anibergte,  1604,  8vo. 

This  is  a  work  of  rare  occurrence.  The  younger  Rosenmiiller 
pronounces  the  paraphrases  of  the  celebrated  president  De  Thou, 
and  his  co.adjutor  Ritlershusius,  to  be  executed  wiih  great  elegance. 
Besides  the  arguments  to  the  prophecies,  and  the  summaries  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Ritlershusius  from  the  Greek  of  Hesychius,  a 
presbyter  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  this  volume  contains.  1.  Three 
Latin  paraphrases  of  the  Lamentaiions  of  Jeremiah,  by  De  Thou, 
Joachim  Camerarius,  and  Adam  Siberus  ; — 2.  A  poetical  paraphrase 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah,  by  an  anonymous  French  author  ; — 
3.  A  paraphrase  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  same  prophet,  by  Henry 
Meibomius  ; — '1.  A  poetical  paraphrase  of  chapters  xxxvi. — xxxviii. 
of  Isaiah,  by  John  Conrad  Rumcllius; — 5.  Daniel  preserved  among 
the  lions,  by  Riltershusius; — and,  6.  Nine  of  the  Psalms  of  David 
translated  into  Greek  hexameters,  also  by  Rittershusius.  Rosen- 
miiller has  frequently  cited  this  work  in  his  Scholia  on  the  Minor 
Prophets. 

218.  A  Paraphrastical  Explication  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Pro- 
phets.    By  David  Stok.es.     London,  1659,  8vo. 

219.  Caroli  Marix  de  Veil  Expositio  Littcralis  Duodecim 
Prophctarum  Minorum,  ex  ipsis  Scriplurarum  fontibus,  Ebraio- 
rum  ritibus  et  idiomatis,  veterum  et  reccntiorum  monimeiitis. 
Londini,  1680,  8vo. 

220.  Joannis  Taunovii  in  Prophctas  Minores  Commentarius, 
in  quo  Textus  Analysi  perspicua  illustratur,  ex  fonte  Hebra;o  ex- 
plicatur,  locis  SS.  parallelis  confinnatur,  a  pravis  expositionibus 
vindicatur  ;  usus  vero  in  locis  comrnunibus  ex  ipsa  Scriptura 
naUs  et  probatis  indicatur,  cum  Prxfatione  Jo.  Benedicti  Carp- 
zovii.     Francofurti  et  Lipsiffi,  1688,  1706,  4to. 

Tarnovius  was  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
eminent  divines  of  his  day.  His  commentaries  on  the  several  pro- 
phets were  jiublished  at  different  times  in  a  detached  form,  and 
were  first  collected  together  by  the  elder  Carpzov. 

221.  Commentaries  on  the  Prophecies  of  Hosca,  Joel,  Micah, 
and  Malachi.     By  Edward  Pococke,  D.D. 

These  learned  commentaries  were  published  at  several  times 
between  the  years  1667  and  1691.  They  are  also  extant  in  the 
collective  edition  of  his  "Theological  VVorks,"  published  by  Dr. 
Twells,  in  2  vols,  folio.     London,  1740. 
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222.  Joannis  Makckii  Commentarius  in  .-'rophctus  .Minores, 
seu  Analysis  Exegetica,  qua  Hebrajus  Textus  cum  VertNionibua 
veteribus  confcrtur,  vocum  et  phrasium  vis  indagatur,  rerum 
nexus  monstratur  ;  et  in  sensum  genuinum,  cum  examine  varia- 
runi  iiiterpretationum,  inquiritur.  Amslelodami,  1696 — 1701 
4  vols.  4to. 

These  commentJiries  are  much  esteemed  :  they  were  reprinted 
in  1734,  at  Tubingen,  in  two  folio  volumes,  under  the  care  of  Pro 
CoMsor  PfafT,  who  prefixed  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
Marckius. 

233.  Phil.  Davidis  Buhkii  Gnomon  in  Duodecim  Propheta* 
7»iinore8,  in  quo,  ex  nativa  verborum  vi,  simplicitas,  profunditas, 
concinnitas,  salubritas  scnsuum  ccelestium  indicatur.  Hcilbron, 
1753,  4  to. 

Tlio  remark  already  offered  on  Burkius's  Gnomon  Psalmoruni 
(p.  120.  supra)  is  equally  aj)plicable  lo  his  work  on  the  minor 
prophets. 

224.  VaticiniaChabacuci  et  Nachumi,  itemquc  nonnullaJesaiaj, 
Michca;,  et  Ezechielis  Oracula,  observationibus  historico-philolo- 
gicis  ex  historia  Diodori  Siculi  circa  res  Sardanapali  illu.strata. 
Auctoixj  R.  T.Gottlieb  Kalixskt.     Vratislavia;,  1748,  4to. 

A  work  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  country  :  it  is  in  the  list  of 
biblical  treatises  recommended  to  students  by  the  late  Bishop  of 
Llandaff  (Dr.  Watson). 

225.  An  Attempt  towards  an  Improved  Version,  a  Metrical 
Arrangement,  and  an  Explanation  of  the  'J'wclve  Minor  Pro- 
jdicts.  By  W.  Newcome,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Watcrford.  Lon- 
don, 1785,  4to.     Pontcfract,  1809,  8vo. 

"The  notes  are  copious  and  pertinent,  untainted  by  an  ostenta- 
tious display  of  erudition,  and  abounding  with  such  illustrations  of 
eastern  manners  and  customs  as  are  best  collected  from  modem 
travellers.  As  a  commentator,  the  learned  prelate  has  shown  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best  critics,  ancient  and  modem 
His  own  observations  are  learned  and  ingenious.  It  is,  moreover 
not  the  least  merit  of  his  criticisms,  that  they  are  continually  en- 
livened by  the  introduction  of  classical  quotations — an  expedient 
by  which  the  tiedium  of  grammatical  disquisition  is  happily  reliev- 
ed, the  taste  of  the  commentator  displayed,  and  the  text,  in  some 
instances,  more  successi"ully  explained,  than  in  diffuse  and  laborious 
modes  of  instruction."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxvi.  p.  58.) — 
The  8vo.  edition  above  noticed  is  a  reprint  of  the  4io.  edition,  en- 
riched with  the  addition  of  the  most  important  of  Bishop  Horsley'a 
criticisms  on  Ilosea,  and  those  of  Dr.  Blayney  on  Zechariah.  It  is 
neatly  printed,  and  of  ea.sy  purchase,  but  there  are  numerous  errata 
in  the  Hebrew  words. 

226.  Prophetffi  Minores  perpetua  annotatione  illustrati  a  D". 
Petro  Fouerio  AcKERMANx.     Vienna;,  1830,  8vo. 

A  valuable  commentary  on  the  Minor  Prophets.  The  author,  who 
does  not  lay  claim  to  much  originality,  offers  it  as  a  compilation 
from  the  works  of  preceding  commentators,  which  are  not  accessible 
to  every  one :  and  he  especially  cites  the  more  ancient  cxiMsitors, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  they  were  not  quite  so  ignorant  of 
the  principles  of  Hermeneutics  as  some  modern  critics  affect  to 
suppose.  Dr.  Ackermann  has  made  considerable  use  of  the  cog> 
nate  dialects,  for  the  more  difficult  forms  of  Hebrew  words,  ai 
well  as  of  the  Sepluagint  Greek,  and  the  Latin  V^ulgate  versions, 
and  the  best  modern  commentators.  He  has  further  added  his  own 
ptiilological  observations,  where  they  appeared  to  be  necessary. 
Critical  discussions  respecting  the  authors,  genuineness,  and  cano- 
nical authority,  of  the  several  books  are  designedly  omitted  ;  ai 
Dr.  Ackermann  refers,  for  these  topics,  to  his  "  lutroduciio  ad  Libroa 
Canonicos  Veteris  Foederis,"  of  which  a  notice  has  been  given  in 
p.  171.  sii])ra. 

227.  A  Literal  Translation  from  the  Hebrew  of  the  Twelve 
Minor  Prophets  ;  with  some  Notes  from  Jonathan's  Paraphrase 
in  the  Chaldee,  and  Critical  Remarks  from  R.  S.  Yarchi,  Aben« 
ezra,  D.  Kimchi,  and  Abarbencl.  By  A.  Pick.  London,  1833, 
8vo. 

The  author  of  this  version  is  a  Jew,  who,  many  years  since,  em- 
braced the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  from  the  full  conviction  that  th< 
Lord  Jesus  is  indeed  "  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 
The  design  of  his  version  is,  not  to  supersede  our  venerable  autho" 
rizcd  translntion,  but  to  act  as  an  assistant  lo  it,  by  directing  the 
reader  to  the  plain  grammatical  sense  of  the  original ;  in  order  that 
he  laay  be  enabled  lo  enter  more  simply  into  the  mind  of  the  Spirit, 
unshackled  by  the  views  of  men.  The  notes  are  strictly  gram- 
matical and  explanatory. 

228.  Observationes  Philologicffl  itque  Criticae  ad  qusedam 
Prophetarum  Minorum  Loca,  subjuncta  vcmacula  Chabacuci 
Interpretatione.  Auctore  J.  Ch.  Dahl.  Nco-Strelitiaj  (New 
Strelitz),  1798,  8vo. 

IIOSEA. 

229.  An  Exposition,  with  practical  Observations,  on  the  Pro- 
phecy of  HosEA  ;  first  delivered  in  several  Lectures  at  St 
Michael'-s,  Cornhill.  By  Jeremiah  Buhrocohes.  London,  1643 
—1650.  8vo. 
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230.  The  Prophecies  of  Hosea,  translated,  with  a  Commen- 
ary  and  Notes.    By  James  Neale,  A.M.    London,  1771,  8vo. 

231.  Samuelis  Heniici  MANOEni  Commentarius  in  Librum 
Propheticum  Hoscae.     Canipis,  1782,  4to. 

232.  Hosete  Oracula,  Hebraice  et  Latine,  perpetua  annotatione 
illustravit  Ch.  Fr.  Kuinoel.     Lipsice,  1792,  8vo. 

Prof.  Kuiniiel  has  applied  Ilevne's  mode  of  illustrating  Virgil  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  proi)iiecy'of  Hosea.  The  text  rarely  vanes 
from  the  Masora. 

233.  Hosea:  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  Notes  explana- 
tory and  critical.  By  Samuel  Horslet,  Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph. 
2d  edition.     London,  1804,  4to. 

This  edition  contains  additional  notes  and  corrections:  the  first 
edition  appeared  in  1801 ;  the  preface  contains  a  treasure  of  bibli- 
cal criticism.  "  This  translation,  with  its  notes,  forms  a  most  valu- 
able accession  to  sacred  learning;  and  evinces  at  once  the  best 
qualities  of  the  scholar  and  the  divine,  supported  by  sagacity  and 
a  powerful  judgment."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xix.  p.  176.)  A 
new  edition  of  this  valuable  work,  with  the  learned  author's  last 
corrections  and  alterations,  forms  part  of  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes  of  his  "  Biblical  Criticism,"  which  is  noticed  infra. 

234.  Hoseas  Propheta.  Introductionem  prsemisit,  vertit,  com- 
mentatus  est  Joannes  Christianas  Stock.     Lipsiae,  1828,  8vo. 

A  valuable  help  to  tlie  study  of  the  writings  of  Hosea.  The  In- 
troduction contains  a  history  of  the  prophet,  and  of  the  time  when 
he  lived  ;  disquisitions  on  the  genius  and  argument  of  his  prophecy, 
and  on  some  particular  portions  of  it ;  philological  observations  on 
the  prophet's  style,  and  the  history  of  his  predictions,  which  are 
divided  by  Dr.  Stuck  into  nineteen  sections.  He  professes  to  have 
consulted  the  labours  of  preceding  commentators  and  critics,  espe- 
cially Eichhorn,  Kuinbel,  Boeckhel,  Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  and 
Dr.  Wette. 

JOEL. 

235.  A  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  the  Prophecy  of  Joel. 
By  Samuel  Chandler.     London,  1735,  4to. 

230.  Joel,  Latine  versus,  et  notis  philologicis  illustratus,  ab 
A.  SvANBOUG,  Lingg.  jOO.  Professoris  in  Academia  Upsaliensi. 
Upsal.  1806,  4to. 

AMOS. 

237.  Amos  Propheta,  expositus,  interpretatione  nova  Latina 
instructus,  amplissimo  commentario  ex  theologia  Ebraea  ac  Isra- 
elitica  illustratus,  cum  quatuor  appendicibus.  Cura  et  studio  J. 
Ch.  HARENBEneii.     Lugd.  Bat.  1763,  4to. 

238.  Oracula  Amosi.  Textum,  et  Hebraicum,  et  Grsecum 
Versiopis  Alexandrinse,  notis  criticis  el  exegeticis  instruxit,  ad- 
jimctaque  versione  vernacula  [i.  e.  Germanica]  edidit  Joannes 
Severinus  Vater.     Halae,  1810,  4to. 

239.  Disputatio  Academica  de  Amoso.     Quam publico 

examini  submittit  Theodorus  Gulielmus  Johannes  Joynboll. 
Lugduns  Batavorum,  1828,  4to. 


240.  Aug.  Pfeiffkri  Prselectiones  in  Prophetiam  Jonse,  re- 
cognitae  et  in  justum  commentarium  redact®,  quibus  emphases 
vocum  eruuntur,  verus  sacrae  Scripturae  sensus  exponitur,  sen- 
tentiae  variae  et  Judaeorum  et  Christianorum  adducuntur,  falsae 
refelluntur,  et  quaestiones  dubiae  resolvuntur.  Wittebergae,  1671, 
1706;  Lipsiaj,  1686,  4to. 

This  commentary  is  also  extant  in  the  collective  edition  of  Pfeif- 
fer's  works,  printed  at  Ltrecht,  in  two  volumes,  4to.  in  1704.  See 
torn.  ii.  pp.  1131—1165. 

241.  Jonah :  a  faithfui  translation  from  the  original,  with 
philological  and  explanatory  Notes ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  pre- 
liminary discourse,  proving  the  genuineness,  the  authenticity, 
and  th?  integrity  of  the  present  text.  By  George  Benjoin. 
Cambridge,  1796,  4to. 

Literally  good  for  nothing.  —  In  proof  of  this  remark,  see  the 
British  Critic,  vol.  x.  O.  S.  pp.  493—506.  622—636. 

MICAH, 

242.  Johannis  Tarnovii  in  Prophetam  Micham  Commenta- 
rius.    Rostochii,  1632,  4to. 

NAHUM    AND    UABAKKUK. 

243.  Adami  Wildii  Meditationes  Sacrae  in  Prophetam 
Nahum.     Francofurti,  1712,  4to. 

A  learned  and  elaborate  work,  which  contributes  greatly  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  prophet  Nahum.     (Walchius.) 

264.  Symbolae  Criticae  ad  Interpretationem  Vaticiniorum  Ha- 
'^acuci,  etc.  Auctore  Henr.  Car.  Alex.  Haenlein.  Eriang, 
•t795,  8vo. 


245.  Chabacuci  Yaticinium  Commentario  Critico  alqu<^  Exe 
getico  illustratum.     Edidit  B.  P.  Kofod.     Gr.ttingaj,  179*>i,  8vo 

246.  Prolusio  ad  Interpretationem  tertii  capitis  Habacuci. 
Auctore  Joanne  Gustavo  Stickel.     Neostadii,  1828,  8vo. 

IIAGGAI. 

247.  Haggeus,  the  Prophet ;  whereunto  is  added  a  most  plen- 
tiful Commentary,  gathered  out  of  the  Publique  Lectures  of  Dr. 
J.  J,  Gryneus,  faithfully  translated  by  Christopher  Feather- 
stone.     London,  1586,  12mo. 

248.  An  Exposition  upon  the  Prophet  Aggeus.  By  Jameg 
PiLKiNGTON,  Master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Lon- 
don, 1560,  8vo. 

ZEPHANIAU. 

249.  Spicilegium  Observati«num  Exegetico-criticarum  ad  Ze- 
phaniffi  Vaticinia.    Auctore  Dan.  a  Coelin.    Breslau,  1818,  4to. 

250.  Hermanni  Venema  Sermones  Academici,  vice  Com 
mentarii  ad  Librum  Prophetiarum  Zachariae.  Leovardiae,  1787, 
4to. 

ZECHARIAU. 

251.  Zechariah :  a  New  Translation,  with  Notes,  critical,  phi- 
lological, and  explanatory,  etc.  By  Benjamin  Blayney,  D.D., 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew.     London,  1797,  4to. 

This  work  is  executed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  author's  version  of 
Jeremiah,  already  noticed  in  p.  123.  supra.  "  We  think  it  our  duty  to 
say  that  Dr.  Blayney  has  produced  a  valuable  illustration  of  Zecha- 
riah, and  afforded  great  assistance  to  the  biblical  student."  (British 
Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xiii.  p.  655.)  See  also  the  Monthly  Review,  N.  S 
vol.  xxviii.  pp.  26 — 28. 

252.  F.  B.  KoESTER  Meletemata  Critica  et  Exegetica  in  Za- 
chariae Prophetas  partem  posteriorem,  cap.  ix. — xiv,  pro  tuenda 
ejus  authentia.     G.ttingae,  1818,  8vo. 

253.  A  Commentary  on  the  Vision  of  Zachariah  the  Prophet, 
with  a  corrected  Translation,  and  Critical  Notes.  By  John  Sto- 
NARD,  D.D,     London,  1824,  8vo. 

"  The  specimens  we  have  given  will  sufficiently  recommend  the 
volume  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers,  as  highly  deserving  of  their 
most  careful  perusal,  and  as  entitling  the  learned  author  to  the  cor- 
dial thanks  of  every  biblical  student."  (Eclectic  Review,  N.  S. 
vol.  xxiii.  p.  416.  See  also  the  Quarterly  Theological  Review,  vol. 
i.  pp.  329—347.) 

254.  An  Amicable  Controversy  with  a  Jewish  Rabbi  on  the 
Messiah's  Coming.  With  a  New  Exposition  of  Zechariah  on 
the  Messiah's  Kingdom.  By  J.R.Pabk,M.D.  London,  1832, 8vo. 

MALACHI. 

255.  A  Commentary  upon  the  whole  Prophcsye  of  Malachy 
By  Richard  Stock.     London,  1641,  folio. 

This  work  was  recommended  by  Bishop  Wilkins  as  the  best  ex 
tant  in  his  day  on  the  prophet  Malachi. 

256.  A  Brief  and  Plain  Commentary,  with  Notes  not  more 
useful  than  seasonable,  upon  the  whole  Prophecie  of  Malachy  ; 
delivered  sermonwise  divers  years  since  at  Pitminster  in  Sum- 
merset.    By  William  Sclater,  D.D.     London,  1650,  4to. 

257.  Salomonis  Van  Til  Malachias  Illustratus.  Lugd.  Bat. 
1701,  4to. 

258.  Hermanni  Venema  Commentarius  ad  Librum  Elench- 
tico-Propheticum  Malachiae ;  quo  variis  simul  aUis  Scriptura 
Sacrae  locis  nova  lux  infunditur.     Leovardiae,  1759,  4to. 

259.  C.  F.  Bahrdt  Commentarius  in  Malachiam,  cum  Ex 
amine  Critico  Versionum  Veterum,  et  Lectionum  Variarum 
Houbigantii.  Accedit  Specimen  Bibliorum  Polyglottorum.  Lip- 
siae, 1768,  8vo. 

§  5.    commentators    on    THE    APOCRYPHAL  BOOKS  OF    THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

1.  A  Crifical  Commentary  on  such  Books  of  the  Apocrypha 
as  are  appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches  :  viz.  Wisdom,  Eccle- 
siasticus,  Tobit,  Judith,  Baruch,  History  of  Susannah,  and  Bel 
and  the  Dragon.  With  two  Dissertations  on  the  Books  of  Mac- 
cabees and  Esdras.  By  Richard  Abnald,  B.D.  Second  edition, 
corrected.     London,  1760,  folio;  also  various  editions  in  4to. 

This  valuable  Commentary  on  the  Apocryphal  Books  originally 
appeared  at  different  times  :  it  is  frequently  bound  up  with  the 
Commentaries  of  Patrick,  Lovvlh,  and  Whitby  on  the  Canonical 
Books  of  Scripture,  and  is  deservedly  held  in  high  estimation. 

2.  Jo.  Phil.  Bauermeisteri  Commentarius  in  Sapientiam 
Salomonis,  Librum  Veteris  Testamenti  Apocryphum.  Gottingae, 
1828,  Svo. 

%*  Some  Commentaries,  annexed  to  critical  editions  of  particular 
Anncryphal  Books,  will  be  found  in  p.  163.  of  this  Appendix. 
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PRINCIPAL    COMMENTATORS    OX    THK    NEW    TESTAMENT, 
AND    OX    UETACHEU     BOOKS    THEREOF. 

[i.]    Commentators  on  the  entire  JVew  Testament. 

1.  Laurentii  Vall«  Annotationes  in  Novum  Testamentum, 
ex  divcrsorum  utriusquo  lingute,  Graics  ct  Latlna:,  codicuin  col- 
lationc.     Parisiis,  1505,  8vo. 

Valla  held  a  distingniHlied  rank  among  the  revivers  of  literature, 
and  was  one  of  iho  first  who  considered  the  sense  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament as  a  critic  ratlier  than  as  a  divine  ;  whence  he  was  led  to 
make  many  corrections  in  the  Latin  Vulgale  translation.  His 
annotations  were  first  edited  by  Erasmus  :  they  are  also  to  bo  found 
in  the  Critici  Sacri. 

2.  Dcsiderii  Erasmi  Paraphrasis  in  Novum  Testamentum. 
Basileo),  1524,  folio. 

"  Not  inferior  to  any  of  the  old  commentators  in  sensible  and  in- 
genious remarks."  (Dr.  Ilarwood.)  An  edition  of  Erasmus's  Para- 
phrase was  printed  at  Berlin,  1777-1780,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  Erasmus 
Ivas  also  author  of  a  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament,  which, 
together  with  his  annotations,  is  printed  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Le 
Clerc's  edition  of  his  works,  in  10  vols,  folio.  Leyden,  1703.  The 
notes  are  chiefly  grammatical,  and  designed  to  excite  his  contem- 
poraries to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  original  Greek. 

3.  Augustini  Mari.orati  Novi  Tcstamcnli  Catholica  Expo- 
eitio  Ecdesiastica  :  sive  Bihliotheca  Expositionum  Novi  Testa- 
menti,  id  est,  Expositio  ex  probatis  omnibus  Theologis  collecta, 
et  in  unum  corpus  singulari  artificio  conflata,  qutB  instar  biblio- 
thecffi  multis  ex[)Ositoribus  rcfertte  esse  posset.  Apud  Henricum 
Stepiianl-m,  15GI,  1564,  1570.  Genevaj,  1583,  1585,  1593, 
1596,  1620.     Heidelberg®,  1 604,  folio. 

The  multiplicity  of  editions,  through  which  this  work  passed, 
attests  the  high  and  deserved  estimation  in  which  it  was  formerly 
held,  though  it  is  now  but  little  known.  It  contains  Erasmus's 
Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament,  together  with  various  exjio- 
sitions,  collected  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  as 
well  as  from  later  interpreters,  whether  of  the  reformed  or  Lu- 
theran Communions,  with  which  the  author  has  intermixed  his 
Dwn  observations. 

4.  "TTTif^vHfjioiTx  in  omnes  Libros  Novi  Testamenti,  in  quibus 
et  genus  sermonis  explicatur,  et  series  concionum  monstratur, 
et  natiya  sententia  testimoniis  piae  antiquitatis  confirmata.  Edita 
a  Victorino  Striceho.     Lipsiae,  1565,  2  vols.  8vo. 

"This  is  another  of  the  most  valuable  books  of  .sacred  criticism. 
The  observations  are  neat,  and  the  critical  judgment  of  Victorinus 
Strigelius  is  excellent."     (Dr.  Harwood.) 

5.  Jesu  Christi  Domini  Nostri  Novum  Testamentum,  ciijus 
Grteco  contextui  respondent  interpretationes  duoe;  una,  vetus ; 
altera  Theodori  Bez»;  cum  ejusdem  Theod.  Bkzje  annota- 
tionihus.  Accessit  etiam  Joachimi  Camerarii  in  Novum  Fcsdus 
Commcntarius,  in  quo  et  Figurae  Sermonis,  et  Verborum  Signi- 
ficalio,  et  Orationis  Sententia,  ad  illius  Foederis  intelligentiam 
certiorem,  tractantur.     Cantabrigiie,  1642,  folio. 

The  best  edition  of  a  most  valuable  work.  "  Beza  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  critic  on  the  Greek  language  of  any  commentator  we 
have.  There  is  no  translation  that  I  know  ot  equal  to  his:  and 
his  remarks  on  Erasmus  and  the  vulgar  Latin  are  wrought  up  to 
the  utmost  degree  of  exactness.  On  the  whole,  it  is  an  invaluable 
treasure,  and  deserves  to  be  read  with  the  utmost  attention." 
(Dr.  Doddridge.)  The  Commentaries  of  Joachim  Camerarius, 
which  form  a  part  of  this  work,  are  very  useful :  in  them,  the 
learned  author  expounds  the  text  in  a  grammatical  and  critical 
manner  only,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  original  languages, 
and  without  entering  into  any  disputed  points  of  doctrine.  They 
are  a  reprint  of  Camerarius's  Nolatio  figurarum  sermonis  in  li/iris 
quatuor  evangeliorum,  et  indicata  veroorum  signijicalio  et  orationis 
sententia,  ad  illorum  scriptorum  intelligentiam  certiorem.  Lipsise, 
1572,  2  vols.  4io. 

6.  Lucae  Brugexsis  Commcntanus  in  Quatuor  Jesu  Christi 
Evangelia.     Antwerp,  1606,  3  vols,  folio. 

"  A  beautifully  printed  book,  very  scarce  and  valuable."  (Dr. 
Harwood.) 

7.  Joannis  Maldoxati  Commentarii  in  Quatuor  Evangelia. 
Paris,  1617,  folio. 

"A  very  ingenious  commentator,  distinguished  for  his  elegant 
and  neat  Latinity."     (Dr.  Harwood.) 

8.  Martini  Ciiemxitii  Harmonia  Quatuor  Evangelistarum. 
Hamburg.   1704,  best  edition,  folio. 

See  a  notice  of  this  work  in  p.  159.  of  this  Appendix. 

*).  Joannis  Pric.bi  Commentarii  in  rarios  Novi  Testamenti 
Libros.     Londini,  1660,  folio. 

These  notes  are  inserted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Critici 
S^cri :  they  are  greatly  valued  as  containing  "many  valuable 
•beervations,  particularly  illustrating  the  modes  of  diction  which 
«ccur  \n  the  sacred  classics,  from  profane  writers."  (Dr.  Har- 
vrood.) 


10.  Job.  Christoph.  Wolfii  Curse  Philologicae  in  NovunJ 
Testamentum.     Basil,  1741 ;  the  best  edition,  5  vols.  4to. 

This  IS  a  very  valuable  compilation;  as  "Wolfius  does  not 
simply  relate  the  sentiments  of  others,  but  frequently  animadverts 
u[K)n  them  with  great  critical  discernment."  (Dr.  Williams.)  A 
continuation  of  this  work  was  published  by  John  Christopher 
Koecher,  entitled  "  Analecta  Philologica  et  Exegetica  in  Quatuor 
Evangelia."     Altenburg,  17CG,  4lo. 

11.  Le  Nouveau  Testament  de  N.  S.  Jesus  Christ,  traduit  en 
Francois,  sur  I'Original  Grec,  avec  des  notes  liltt rales,  poui 
eclaircir  le  texte :  par  Messieurs  de  Beausobhe  et  l'Enpaxt 
Amst.  1741,  best  edition,  4  to. 

To  complete  this  excellent  work,  there  should  bo  added,  ••/?«- 
Tnarf/ucs  hislnriifucs,  criliquts,  el  jihilolngiqucs  sur  le  Nouveau  Tel- 
lament,  par  M-  Beansuhre,  Ato.  (k  la  liaije,  1742."  Though  a  post- 
humous work,  it  is  very  valuable,  and  contains  many  judicious 
observations  briefly  expressed,  but  which  nevertheless  comprise 
the  substance  of  remarks  offered  by  the  best  interjireters.  An 
English  translation  of  St.  Matthews  Gospel  from  this  French 
version,  was  printed  in  4to.  several  years  since,  which  was  repub- 
lished in  8vo.   London,  1816. 

12.  Novum  Testamentum  Graecum  editionis  receptffi  cum 
Lectionibus  variantibus  Codicum  manuscriptorum,  Editionum 
aliaruni,  Vcrsionuin,  et  Patrum,  necnon  commentario  pleniore 
ex  Scriptoribus  vcteribus  Hebraeis,  Gra;cis,  et  Latinis,  historiam 
ct  vim  verborum  illustrante.  Opera  el  studio  Joan.  Jacobi 
Wetstenii.  Amstelffidami,  1751,  1752,  2  vols,  folio.  Editio 
altera,  aucta  et  emendata,  curante  J.  A.  Lotze.  Tom.  i.  Quatuor 
Evangelia  complectens.     Rotcrodami,  1832,  l^rgc  quarto. 

The  critical  merits  of  these  editions  of  the  Jvew  Testament  are 
considered  in  p.  IS.  of  this  Appendix.  As  a  merely  critical  comment, 
this  of  VVetslein  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  valuable: 
"  almost  every  peculiar  form  of  speech  in  the  sacred  text  he  has 
illustrated  bv  quotations  from  Jewish,  Greek,  and  Roman  writers." 
(Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  Almost  every  modern  commentator  of  note  haa 
largely  availed  himself  of  the  previous  labours  of  Wetstein. 

13.  Joannis  Bexoelii  Gn  mon  Novi  Testamenti,  in  quo,  ex 
nativa  Verborum  Vi,  Simplicitas,  Profunditas,  Concinnitas,  el 
Salubritas  sensuum  coelestium,  indicatur.  Ulma;,  1763,  4to.  best 
edition. 

"This  work  contains  an  instructive  preface,  a  perspicuous 
analysis  of  each  book,  with  short  notes,  in  the  true  taste  of  judi- 
cious criticism.  His  plan  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  that  of  WolfiuB 
Simplicem  fere  veritatem,  sine  sylva  mullarum  opiniomim,  propono." 
(Dr.  Williams.)  Bengel's  Gnomon  is  a  very  valuable  substitute 
for  the  more  expensive  critical  commentaries  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment; he  excels  in  showing  the  connection  and  harmony  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  how  Scripture  is  to  be  interpreted  by  Scripture.  The 
generally  cheap  price  of  this  book  greatly  enhances  its  value. 

14.  "H  KAlNH  A1A0HKH.  Novum  Testamentum  Domini 
nostri  Jesu  Christi,  cum  Scholiis  theologicis  et  philologicis.  8vo. 
2  vols.     Londini,  1768:  2d  edit.  1776;  3d  edit.  1820. 

The  editor  of  this  work  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hardy.  "It  was  a 
very  useful  companion  to  every  biblical  student,  and  has  gone 
through  two  editions  (the  second  in  1776),  the  first  of  which  is  the 
best;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  (Jreek  text  in  both  is 
inexcusably  incorrect."  (Dr.  Clarke.)  The  tfiird  edition  of  this 
work  is  the  most  correct:  it  is  beautifully  printed.  The  notes  are 
chiefly  extracted  from  Poole's  Synopsis. 

15.  Christ.  Gottfr.  Ki/ttxeri  Hypomnemata  in  Novum  Tes- 
tamentum, quibus  Graecitas  ejus  explicatur,  et  Scholiis,  quae  ex 
Scriptis  reccntiorum  quorundam  inagni  nominis  philologorum 
excerpta  sunt,  illustratur.     Lipsia;,  1780,  8vo. 

16.  Novum  Testamentum  Graece,  |)erpetua  Annotatione  illus- 
tratum.  Editio  Koppiana.  Vols.  III. — X.  Gottingae,  1778 — 
1826,  8vo. 

G.  B.  KoppE  (from  whom  this  edition  derives  its  distinctive 
appellation),  a  man  of  extensive  learning  and  uncommon  critical 
acumen,  in  the  year  1778,  published  a  plan  of  a  new  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  with  a  corrected  text,  short  critical  notes,  and 
some  excursus,  or  somewhat  more  extended  philological  ones  on 
jiarticular  passages ;  and  at  the  same  time  gave  a  specimen  in  the 
epistles  \>(  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  The.'salonians 
A  second  edition  of  this  specimen  apjiearcd  in  1791,  jind  a  third 
in  1823,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  Professor  T.  C.  Tychsen,  which 
in  the  title-page  is  called  Vol.  Vl'.  of  the  projecied  work.  Koppe 
lived  only  lo  add  another  volume,  numbered  IV.,  on  the  epistle  to 
the  Romans,  which  was  published  in  1783.  A  third  edition  of 
this  volume,  with  additional  notes  and  philological  excursus,  by 
Dr.  C.  F.  Ammon,  appeared  in  1825.  Since  the  year  1783,  at  very 
irregular  intervals,  L.  H.  Heinrichs  has  published  Vol.  Ill  in  two 
parts,  containing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (which  is  more  pnrticu- 
larlv  noticed  in  p.  134.  infra),  in  1809:  Vol.  VII.  in  two  parts, 
1792,  containing  the  epistles  to  the  Colossians,  Philippians,  Timo- 
thy, Titus,  and  Philemon;  Vol.  VIII.,  containing  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  by  Heinrichs,  who  published  a  second  edition  of  it  in 
1823.  and  ihe  Apocalypse  in  two  pari.=.  forming  Vol.  X.,  1821.  Of 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  which  are  to  form  A  ■'.  IX.,  D.  J.  Potl  he 
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publislied  two  fasciculi,  the  first  containing  tiie  epistle  of  James, 
and  the  second  containing  the  two  epistles  of  Peter.  The  third 
fasciculus,  which  is  to  contain  the  epistles  of  John  and  Jiide,  has 
not  yet  appeared.  In  1826,  Poit  published  the  first  part  of  Vol.  V., 
which  is  to  comprise  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.,  containing  the  four  Gospels,  are  undertaken  by  persons, 
whom  Heinrichs  declares  to  be  every  way  competent  to  the  task. 
The  plan  of  this  work  appears  to  be  excellent.  There  is,  first 
of  all,  at  the  head  of  the  page,  a  corrected  text,  agreeing  for  the 
most  part  with  that  of  Griesbach's  edition,  with  a  punctuation  en- 
tirely new,  and  divided  into  paragraphs  according  to  the  sense, 
while  the  ordinary  notation  of  chapters  and  verses  is  given  in  the 
margin.  Then  follow  brief  notes,  strictly  critical,  assigning  the 
reasons  for  the  variations  from  the  texliis  receptus ;  and  below  these, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  there  are  notes  of  a  philological  nature, 
of  considerable  extent.  These  notes  are  precisely  of  the  kind  which 
are  to  be, found  in  the  best  critical  editions  of  the  classics.  Their 
■ole  object  is  to  enable  the  reader  distinctly  and  accurately  to  ap- 
prehend the  meaning  of  the  original  writers.  To  illustrate  a  phrase 
of  doubtful  meaning,  first  of  all  are  brought  forward  the  passages 
where  the  writer  uses  the  same  or  a  similar  mode  of  expression ;  then 
Other  New  Testamen'  writers  are  appealed  to ;  then  the  Greek  trans- 
lators of  the  Old  Testament  are  cited  ;  then  the  Apocryphal  writers ; 
and  also  Joscphns  and  Philo  ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  classical  authors 
are  referred  to.  Ail  doctrinal  discussions  are  carefully  avoided. 
To  each  book  are  prefixed  prolegomena,  in  which  questions  relat- 
ing to  their  author's  authenticity,  &,c.  are  discussed  :  and  to  each 
book  also  are  subjoined  short  excursus,  or  disquisitions,  on  passages 
of  extraordinary  obscurity,  or  on  phrases  of  frequent  occurrence,  or 
which  are  used  in  a  particular  sense  by  the  sacred  writers.  With 
regard  to  the  execution  of  the  plan  thus  detailed  : — Koppe's  two 
volumes  are  by  far  the  best  of  the  series  :  he  is  a  remarkably  cau- 
tious critic  and  judicious  interpreter.  But  the  second  edition  of  his 
commentary  on  the'Epistle  to  the  Romans  contaiifife.some  very  ex- 
ceptionable notes  by  Professor  Ammon  :,they  are,  however,  care- 
fully distinguished  from  those  of  Koppe.  Both  Heinrichs  and  Potts 
are,  unhappily,  tainted  with  that  lax  system  of  interpretation  and 
excess  of  philological  speculation  which  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  modern  theologians  and  biblical  critics  of  Germany."  (Chris- 
tian Monitor,  vol.  ii.  pp.  64^—644.    Edinburgh,  1822,  8vo.) 

17.  G.  F.  Hezel  Novi  Foederis  Volumina  Sacra,  Virorum 
Clarissimorum  opera  ac  studio,  e  Scriptoribus  Graecis,  illustrata. 
Halffi,  1788,  8vo. 

This  work,  which  has  never  been  completed,  contains  the  Gos- 
pels of  Matthew  and  Mark,  cum  Notis  Variorum,  and  imbodies  the 
labours  of  Wetstein,  Raphelius,  Palairet,  Kypke,  Alberti,  Bos,  and 
others. 

18.  Conjectures,  with  short  Comments  and  Illustrations  of 
various  Passages  in  the  New  Testament,  particularly  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  Matthew.  To  which  is  added  a  Specimen  of  Notes 
on  the  Old  Testament.  By  Stephen  Westox,  B.D.  London, 
1795,  4to. 

19.  Selecta  e  Scholis  Lud.  Casp.  Valckenaiiii  in  Libros 
quosdam  Novi  Testamenti,  Editore  Discipulo  E.  Van  W^assen- 
bergh,  qui  Dissertationem  praemisit  de  Glossis  Novi  Testamenti. 
Amst.  1815-17,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Valckenaer  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  critics  of  the  last 
century.  T'"°se  extracts  from  his  Scholia  are  wholly  philological. 
To  the  fir. ,  volume  M.  Wassenberg  has  prefixed  a  dissertation  on 
those  passages  which  he  thinks  were  originally  glo.sses,  written  in 
the  margin  of  manuscripts,  but  which  in  the  lapse  of  ages  have 
6ecome  incorporated  with  the  text.  To  the  second  volume  he  has 
also  prefixed  a  Dissertation  respecting  the  Trajections  often  neces- 
sary in  the  New  Testament.  Some  of  these  Trajections  or  trans- 
oositions  are  arbitrary  enough.  Bishop  Jebb  has  given  a  specimen 
af  them,  with  some  just  castigatory  remarks,  in  his  Sacred  Litera- 
ture, pp.  128—130. 

20.  'H  KA]NH  A1A0HKH.  Novum  Testamentum,  cum  No- 
is  Theologicis  et  Philologicis.  Londini,  in  sedibus  typographicis 
\.  J.  Valpy,  1816,  3  vols.  8vo. 

A  work  executed  with  equal  correctness  and  elegance:  there 
ire  a  few  copies  on  large  paper,  which  are  truly  beautiful.  The 
Greek  is  that  of  the  received  text,  with  the  exception  of  some  few 
passages,  in  which  the  editor  acknowledges  that  he  has  followed 
Griesbach  ;  and  the  Scholia  are  arranged  in  a  similar  order  with 
those  of  Hardy's  edition,  noticed  in  p.  278.  They  are  chiefly  se- 
lected from  Grotius,  Eisner,  Raphelius,  Bos,  Palairet,  Kypke,  and 
Rosenmiiller.  To  each  book  is  prefixed  a  short  account  of  its  au- 
thor, occasion,  and  object,  drawn  up  in  pure  and  elegant  Latinity. 
For  this  valuable  auxiliary  to  sacred  studies,  the  biblical  student  is 
mdebted  to  the  Rev.  Edward  Valpy,  B.D.  It  is  no  mean  com- 
mendation of  this  commodious  and  valuable  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  a  late  eminent  prelate  of  the  Anglican  Church 
(Bishop  Huntingford),  who  examined  it,  signified  his  approbation 
nf  every  passage  on  which  any  controversy  was  likely  to  be  occa- 
Honed  ;  aiid  stated  that,  had  he  edited  it,  it  would  have  been  simi- 
arly  edited. 

21.  H  KAINH  AIA0HKH.  The  New  Testament  with  Eng- 
wih  Note*,  critical,  philological,  and  explanatory.     [By  the  Rev. 


Edward  Valpy,  B.D.]     A  new  edition. 


[Paut  11.  CiiAP.  > 
London,  1826,  3  vols 


A  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  the  preceding  work  :  aa 
it  is  now  accompanied  with  various  readings,  the  reader  will  find 
a  more  particular  account  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  editions  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  various  readings  and  philological  notes,  by 
the  Rev.  Drs.  Burton  and  Blomfii:i.i>,  among  tlic  critical  editions 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  p.  19     of  this  Appendix. 

22.  Testamentum  Novum  Gra;ce.  Cum  animadversionibus  Cti 
ticis,  &c.  a  Joanne  Sevcrino  Vateh.     Haise  Saxonum,  1824,  8vo. 

See  the  title  at  length,  and  an  account  of  the  Notes,  &c.  of  thin 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  in  p.   16.  of  this  Appendix. 

23.  A  Commentary  or  Exposition  on  the  New  Testamenti 
with  a  Decad  of  Common  Places.  By  John  Tkapp.  London, 
1647,  2  vols.  4to. 

A  work  containing  many  judicious  observations,  collected  from 
various  sources,  but  lor  the  most  part  expressed  in  uncouth  Ian 
guage.     It  is  both  scarce  and  dear. 

24.  A  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament, 
by  Henry  Hammond,  D.D.     London,  1702,  folio,  best  edition. 

The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work  appeared  in  1653  :  it  is 
in  great  and  growing  reputation.  There  are  many  good  criticisms, 
but  many  that  are  much  mistaken.  Dr.  Hammond  "  finds  the 
Gnostics  every  where,  which  is  his  principal  fault :  many  of  Le 
Clerc's  animadversions  upon  those  places  are  very  good  ;  and  his 
edition  of  his  book  in  Latin  I  think  much  preferable  to  t'ne  origi- 
nal."    (Dr.  Doddridge.) 

25.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament,  with  Notes,  doc- 
trinal and  practical.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Baxter.  London, 
1695,  8vo. — Reprinted  at  London,  1810,  8vo. 

The  paraphrase  is  inserted  between  the  verses  of  the  text,  and 
in  a  smaller  type.  The  annotations  are  at  the  end  of  the  chapters. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  very  short,  and  contain  much  sound 
sense  and  piety.  Mr.  Baxter's  "practical  writings,"  said  Dr.  Bar- 
row, "were  never  mended,  and  his  controversial  ones  seldom  re- 
futed." 

26.  A  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament; 
to  which  is  added  a  Chronology  of  the  New  Testament,  and  an 
Alphabetical  Table  of  Places  mentioned  in  the  New  1'estament. 
By  Daniel  Whitbt,  D.D.  London,  1761,  2  vols,  folio:  also 
1833,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  considered  as  the  best  edition:  the  work  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1703 :  and  the  10th  edition,  in  4lo.  appeared  in  1807. 
Divines  of  every  denomination  concur  in  pronouncing  Dr.  Whit- 
by's commentary  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  upon  the  New 
Testament  that  is  extant  in  the  English  language.  It  is  inserted 
in  almost  every  list  of  books  that  we  have  seen  recommended  to 
students. 

27.  Expository  Notes,  with  Practical  Observations  on  the 
New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  wherein 
the  Sacred  Text  is  at  large  recited,  the  Sense  explained,  &c.  &c. 
By  William  Bdukitt,  M.A.  London,  1814,  4to.;  also  1833, 
in  2  vol?.  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  deservedly  popular  work  was  printed 
early  in  the  last  century  ;  and  its  practical  utility  has  caused  it  to 
be  several  times  reprinted  in  folio,  besides  the  above-noticed  edi- 
tion in  4to.  It  does  not  profess  to  discuss  critical  questions,  but  is 
very  useful  lor  the  inferences  it  deduces  from  the  sacred  text. 
Burkitt  (says  Dr.  Doddridge)  "  has  many  schemes  of  old  sermons  : 
liis  sentiments  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  work,  as  the  authors 
from  whom  he  took  his  materials  were  orthodox  or  not."  The  Re- 
verend Dr.  Glasse  published  an  edition  of  this  work,  a  few  years 
since,  in  2  vols.  4to. ;  which  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  an 
abridgment,  in  one  thick  volume,  8vo.  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 

28.  The  Practical  Expositor ;  (jr,  an  Exposition  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  Form  of  a  Paraphrase,  wifli  occasional  Notes, 
and  serious  Recollections  at  the  end  of  eacli  Chapter.  By  John 
GuTSE,  D.D.  London,  1739-53,  3  vols.  4to.  Various  editions 
are  extant,  in  6  vols.  8vo. 

Dr.  Guyse  was  an  eminent  dissenting  divine  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  in  his  religious  principles  Calvinistic.  His  paraphrase 
has  never  been  very  popular,  though  it  "  is  said  to  display  a  sound 
judgment,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  original,  and  considera- 
ble critical  powers."  (Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary,  vo' 
xvi.  p.  490.) 

29.  An  Exposition  on  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament, 
extracted  from  the  Writings  of  the  best  Authors,  ancient  anc 
modern.     By  John  Makchant.     London,  1743,  folio. 

30.  The  Primitive  New  Testament.  Part  I.  containing  the 
Four  Gospels,  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Part  II.  containing 
XIV.  Epistles  of  Paul.  Part  III.  containing  the  seven  Cathobc 
Epistles.  Part  IV.  containing  the  Revelation  of  John  [translated 
with  a  few  Notes,  by  W^illiam  Whistoj?J.  8yo.  Stamford,  1743. 
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A  book  not  of  very  common  occurrence :  to  render  it  complete, 
there  should  be  prenxed  a  harmony  "of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  according  to  Beza's  double  copy  of  the  Four  Gospels  and 
Act«  of  ihe  Ap<jstles." 

The  /irsi  purl  is  translated  "according  to  tlie  Greek  part  of  the 
MS.  of  Hezn,  the  imperfections  of  wiiich  are  supplied  from  the  Vul- 
gar Latin;"  the  second  part  is  "according  to  the  Greek  of  the 
Clermont  manuscript ;"  the  third  and  fourth  parLs  are  said  to  be 
"all  according  to  the  Greek  Alexandrian  MS.,  according  to  the 
collation  in  Dr.  Mills,  corrected."  The  modern  distinctions  of 
chapter.")  and  verses  are  retained. 

31.  The  Family  Expositor:  or  a  Paraphrase  and  Vcr.sir.n  of 
the  New  Testament,  with  Critical  Notes,  and  a  Practical  Im- 
provement of  each  Section.  By  Philip  DoDDninciK,  D.U.  Lon- 
don, 1760-62,  6  vols.  4lo.  Also  in  4  vol.-;.  4to.  London,  1808; 
and  various  editions  in  6  vols.  8vo. :  also  in  one  volume,  super- 
royal  8vo.     London,  1825. 

The  late  Bishop  of  Durham  (Dr.  Barrington),  in  addressing  his 
clergy  on  the  choice  of  books,  characterizes  this  masterly  work  in 
the  lollowing  terms: — "In  reading  the  IVew  Testament,  I  recom- 
mend Doddridge's  Family  Expositor,  as  an  impartial  interpreter  and 
faithful  monitor.  Other  expositions  and  commentaries  might  be 
meniionod,  greatly  to  the  honour  of  their  respective  authors,  for 
their  sev<?ral  excellencies ;  such  as,  elegance  of  exposition,  acute- 
ness  of  illustration,  and  copiousness  of  erudition:  but  I  know  of 
no  cx|)ositor  who  unites  so  many  advantages  as  Doddridge;  W'hethcr 
you  regard  the  fidelity  of  his  version,  the  fulness  and  perspicuity 
of  hi",  composition,  the  utility  of  his  general  and  historical  infor- 
mation, the  ini|)artiality  of  his  doctrinal  comments,  or,  lastly,  the 
piety  and  pastoral  earnestness  of  his  moral  and  religious  applica- 
tions. Ho  has  made,  as  he  professes  to  have  done,  ample  use  of 
the  commcnialors  that  preceded  him;  and  in  the  explanation  of 
erammatical  difficulties,  he  has  profited  much  more  from  the  philo- 
logical writers  on  the  Greek  Testament  than  could  almost  have 
been  expected  in  so  multifarious  an  undertaking  as  the  Familij  Ex- 
positor. Indeed,  for  all  the  most  valuable  purposes  of  a  Commen- 
tary on  the  New  Testament,  the  Family  Ex|)Ositor  cannot  fall  too 
early  into  the  hands  of  those  intended  lor  holy  orders."  (Sermons 
and  Tracts,  p.  150.)  This  admirable  commentary  is  in  the  lists  of 
books  recommended  by  Bishops  Watson  and  Tomline,  and  almost 
every  other  theological  tutor. 

An  abridgment  of  the  Family  Expositor,  upon  a  plan  suggested 
by  Dr.  Doddridge  himself  was  published  a  few  years  since  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Palmer,  entitled  "  The  Family  Expositor  abridged,  according 
to  the  plan  of  its  author;  containing  his  version,  and  the  most  use- 
ful explanatory  notes,  with  practical  reflections  at  the  end  of  each 
section  eiiliro."  2  vols.  8vo.  It  forms  a  convenient  companion  to 
Mr.  Orion's  Exposition  of  the  Old  Testament,  noticed  in  p.  115.  of 
this  Appendix. 

32.  The  New  Testament,  carefully  collated  with  the  Greek, 
and  corrected ;  divided  and  pointed  according  to  the  various  sub- 
jects treated  of  by  the  Inspired  Writers,  with  the  common  divi- 
sion into  chapters  and  verses  in  the  margin  ;  and  illustrated  with 
Notes  critical  and  explanatory.  By  Richard  Wt>,-nb,  A.M. 
London.  1764,  2  vols.  8vo. 

"  Mr.  Wynne  seems  to  have  made  his  divisions  into  chapters  and 
verses,  with  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  judgment.  As  to  the 
translation  and  many  of  the  notes,  they  are  so  much  taken  from 
the  Family  Expositor  of  the  late  Reverend  Dr.  Doddridge,  that  the 
duty  we  owe  the  public  obliges  us  to  say,  they  :ire  more  the  pro- 
perty of  that  learned  critic  than  of  our  editor."  (Montlily  Review, 
0.  S.  vol.  xxxi.  pp.  40G,  407.)  The  book,  however,  is  useful,  and 
not  dear. 

33.  The  New  Testament  or  New  Covenant  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  translated  from  the  Greek,  according  to  the 
present  idiom  of  the  English  tongue.  With  Notes  and  Refer- 
ences.    By  John  Wohslet.     London,  1770,  Svo. 

The  design  of  this  version  is  to  depart  as  little  as  possible  from 
the  authorized  translation,  while  the  author  has  endeavoured  (and 
with  some  degree  of  success)  to  bring  it  nearer  to  tlie  original,  and 
to  make  the  form  of  expression  more  suited  to  our  present  languasrc. 
He  professes  to  have  paid  especial  attention  to  the  correct  render- 
ing of  the  particlef,  many  of  which,  it  is  well  known,  are  omitted 
in  the  authorized  version.  The  notes  are  very  brief,  and  princi- 
pally intended  to  confirm  and  illustrate  the  more  literal  oi  various 
renderings  at  the  bottom  of  each  p'xge.  "  This  work  may  he  very 
usefully  consulted;  and  persons  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
original,  may  be  able  from  hence  to  form  their  judgment  concern- 
ing the  translation  in  common  use  among  us,  and  to  improve  iheir 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures."     (Month.  Rev.,  O.  S.  vol.  iliii.  p  12.) 

34.  The  Christian  Expositor :  being  a  brief  Explanation  of 
the  New  Testament,  whereby  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  rendered 
easy  to  be  understood  by  the  meanest  capacities.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Asiitox.     London,  1774,  Svo. 

"  We  think  Mr.  Ashton  seems  to  have  assumed  rather  too  much 
in  his  title-page.  We  have  looked  over  the  volume,  and  find  several 
pertinent  illustrations ;  but  we  apprehend  that  this  well-intended 
work  will  admit  of  a  great  deal  of  improvement."  (Monthly  Re- 
view, O.  S.  vol.  Hi.  p.  365.) 


35.  An  Exposition  of  the  Nev/  Testament,  intended  as  an 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  by  pointing  out  the 
leading  sense  and  connexion  of  the  Sacred  Writers.  By  Wm. 
GiLiM.v,  M.A.     2  vols.  8vo. 

This  justly-admired  and  ably-executed  work  has  gone  through 
several  editions  :  it  first  appeared  in  one  volume,  4io.  1790.  "  The 
plan  of  the  author  is,  to  give  the  whole  substance  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, ver«e  by  verse,  in  such  a  kind  of  paraphrase  as  may  make 
the  historical  parts  run  on  in  a  pleasing  style  of  narrative,  and  con- 
vey the  doctrinal  parts  with  such  connection  of  the  argument  and 
illustration  of  the  sense,  as  may  induce  even  the  idle  to  read  the 
whole  with  pleasure.  Sentences  are  occasionally  thrown  in  foi 
sake  of  explanation  ;  but  of  this  ar.J  every  deviation  from  the  ap- 
parent literal  sense  of  the  context, due  notice  is  given  in  the  notes, 
v/hich  are  numerous,  learned,  and  satifactory.  We  have  not  seen 
any  plan  more  likely  to  attract  all  kinds  of  readers  to  this  best  of 
studies  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  that  the  j)lan  is  exe- 
cuted with  good  sense  and  without  affectation."  (British  Critic, 
O.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  122.) 

36.  A  Translation  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Gilbert  Wake 
FiKLi),   B.A.      Second   edition,  with  improvements.      London, 

1795,  2  vols.  Svo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  three  volumes, 
Svo.  1792.  For  an  account  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  this  ver- 
sion, see  the  Monthly  Review,  New  Series,  vol.  viii.  pp.  241 — 247. 
and  vol.  xx.  p.  225.  It  was  preceded,  first,  by  A  Nfw  Translation 
of  the  Goffcl  of  Saint  Matthew,  with  Notes  critical,  philological,  and 
explanatory.  \lo.  London,  1782,  of  which  a  severe  account  is  given 
in  the  same  journal,  vol.  Ixix.  Old  Series,  pp.  48 — 59. ;  and,  secondly, 
by  A  New  Translation  of  those  Parts  onbj  of  the  New  Testament 
which  are  wrongly  translated  in  our  common  version,  8vo.  Lfjndon, 
1789.  This  is  a  small  volume,  but  more  valuable  for  reference 
than  the  work  above  noticed ;  as  it  consists  simply  of  corrections 
of  passages  mistranslated,  without  any  comment  or  observations. 

37.  A  Translation  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  original 
Greek.  Humbly  attempted  by  Nathaniel  Scahlktt,  assisted  by 
men  of  piety  and  literature.    With  Notes.    London,  179S,  Svo.  • 

This  translation  is  executed  in  conformity  with  the  tenets  of  the 
Universalists.  "  It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  see  so  much  piety 
and  good  intention  so  very  expensively  misemployed  as  in  the  pre- 
sent volume.  Nothing  can  be  more  injudicious  than  the  whole  plan 
and  form  of  the  work.     What  advantage  can  possibly  be  expected 

from  printing  the  historical  parts  of  the  Testament  like  a  play  ? 

"It  will  hardly  be  credible  to  those  who  do  not  see  the  book,  that 
this  strange  method  is  employed  throughout,  whenever  it  is  practi- 
cable."    (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xiii.  p.  435.) 

38.  An  Attempt  towards  revising  our  English  Translation  of 
the  Greek  Scriptures,  or  the  New  Covenant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
towards  illustrating  the  Sense  by  philological  and  explanatory 
Notes.     By  William  Newcome,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

1796,  2  vols,  royal  Svo. 

This  work,  though  printed  so  long  ago  as  1796,  was  not  published 
till  some  time  after  the  right  reverend  author's  decease  in  1800. 
In  his  preface  it  is  stated  that  his  original  intention  extended  no 
further  than  to  improve  our  authorized  translation  of  the  Greek 
Scriptures,  following  the  text  of  Griesbach's  critical  edition,  except 
in  a  few  instances.  Finding,  however,  that  his  plan  would  be  de- 
fective without  a  comment  on  the  te:;t  of  such  a  difficult  book,  he 
proceeded  to  add  a  selection  of  annotations  from  a  body  of  notes 
which  he  had  formed  or  compiled,  with  occasional  additions  sup- 
plied by  able  commentators,  or  by  his  own  study  of  the  sacred 
writings.  This  version  was  (much  to  the  mnrtificiition  of  some 
of  the  archbishop's  relatives)  made  the  basis  of  the  following 
work,  which  is  here  noticed,  merely  lest  the  author  of  these  pages 
should  be  charged  with  designedly  omitting  it. 

39.  The  New  Testament  in  an  Improved  Veusiox,  upon 
the  basis  of  Archbishop  Newcome's  New  Translation :  with  a 
corrected  Te#t,  and  Notes  critical  and  explanatory,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
London,  1S08,  Svo. 

This  ve.'sion  is  avowedly  made  to  support  the  Unitarian  scheme , 
for  though  the  late  learned  Archbishop  Newcome's  name  is  speci 
fied  in  the  title-page,  as  a  kind  of  model,  his  authority  is  disre- 
garded whenever  it  mililales  against  the  creed  of  the  anonymous 
editors.  The  errors  and  perversions  of  this  translation  have  been 
most  ably  exposed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nares,  in  his  "  Remarks  on  the 
Version  of  the  New  Testament,  lately  edited  by  the  Unitarians," 
&c.  &c.  8vo.  Ixmdon,  1808  (2d  cdit."l814);  by'the  Rev.  T.  Ren- 
neli,  in  his  "Animadversions  on  the  Unitarian  Translation  by  a 
Stude.it  in  Divinity."  Svo.  London,  1811;  and  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Laurence  (now  Archbishop  of  Cashel),  in  his  "  Critical  Reflections 
on  some  important  Misrepresentations  contained  in  the  Unitarian 
Version  of  the  New  Testament,"  Svo.  Oxford  and  London,  1811; 
and  especially  in  the  "  Vindication  of  the  Authenticity  of  the 
Narratives  contained  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Gospels  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke,"  by  a  Layman.  London,  1822,  Svo.  The 
three  last-mentioned  treatises  discuss  various  topics,  which  it  did 
not  fall  within  Dr.  Nares's  plan  to  notice.  Two  short  but  very  able 
critiques  on  the  Unitarian  Version  may  also  be  sppn  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  vol.  i.  pp.  315 — 336.,  and  the  Eclectic  Review  foi 
1809.  vol.  v.  pp.  24—39.,  236—251. 
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40.  The  New  Testament,  translated  from  the  Greek;  and 
the  Four  Goi5peIs  arranged  in  Harmony,  where  the  parts  of  each 
are  introduced  according  to  the  Natural  Order  of  the  Narrative, 
and  the  Exact  Order  of  Time.  With  some  Preliminary  Obser- 
vations, and  Notes  critical  and  explanatory.  By  William 
Thompson,  A.M.   Kilmarnock,  1816,  3  vols.  8vo 

This  work  the  writer  of  these  pages  has  never  been  able  to  pro- 
cure :  it  is  thus  characterized  by  Mr.  Orme  : — "  Mr.  Thompson  is 
entitled  to  respect,  for  his  attempt  to  translate  the  New  Testament, 
whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  his  success.  If  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  classical  and  biblical  Greek,  solidity  of  judg- 
ment, great  nicety  of  taste,  and  acuteness  of  discernment,  together 
with  a  command  of  pure  and  easy  phraseology  in  our  native 
tongue,  be  essential  to  a  good  translation  of  the  Bible,  this  work 
will  not  stand  the  test.  The  author's  attainments  in  all  these 
respects  were  very  moderate.  The  version  is  '  studiously  made  as 
literal  as  possible.'  The  English  idiom  is  continually  sacrificed  to 
the  Greek,  so  that  grammatical  propriety  is  often  violated ;  and 
the  desire  to  render  the  translation  very  faithful,  and  very  clear, 
has  often  made  it  obscure  and  incorrect.  He  never  departs  from 
the  received  text  in  a  single  instance ;  so  that,  for  him,  Mill  and 
VVetstein  and  Griesbach  have  all  laboured  in  vain.  The  prelimi- 
nary observations  contain  some  feeble  criticism  on  Dr.  Campbell's 
Dissertations.  The  notes  to  the  work  are  numerous,  and  sometimes 
long;  but  they  rarely  discover  much  ability.  The  piety  of  the 
author,  and  his  attachment  to  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
are  very  apparent ;  and,  with  all  its  defects,  some  of  the  ren- 
derings are  good,  and  many  remarks  occur  which  are  worthy  of 
attention."    (Orme's  Biblioth.  Biblica,  p.  430.) 

41,  Recensio  Synoptica  Annotationis  Sacrte,  being  a  Critical 
Digest  and  Synoptical  Arrangement  of  the  most  important  An- 
notations on  the  New  Testament,  exegetical,  philological,  and 
doctrinal ;  carefully  collected  and  condensed  from  the  best  Com- 
rtentators,  both  Ancient  and  Modern,  and  so  digested  as  to  form 
one  consistent  body  of  Annotation,  in  which  each  portion  is  sys- 
tematically attributed  to  its  respective  author,  and  the  foreign 
matter  translated  into  English.  The  whole  interspersed  with  a 
copious  body  of  original  Annotations.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T. 
Bloomfieli),  M.A.  [now  D.D.]  London,  1827,  8  very  large 
volumes,  8vo. 

Copious  as  is  the  tille-page  of  this  elaborate  work,  it  barely  ex- 
presses the  nature  of  its  various  contents.  Purposely  avoiding  to 
treat  on  those  subjects  which  are  discussed  in  the  Commentaries 
of  Bp  Maul  and  Dr.  D'Oyly,  of  Dr.  A.  Clarke  and  of  Mr.  Hewlett, 
the  annotations  of  Messrs.  Elsley  and  Slade,  the  treatises  of  Bps. 
Tomline  and  Marsh,  Michaelis's  Introduction,  and  also  in  this 
work,  Dr.  Bloomficld  has  derived  his  exegetical  and  doctrinal  an- 
notations from  the  Scholiasts  and  Glossographers,  as  well  as  from 
Theophylact,  Theodoret,  Euthymius,  and  other  ancient  fathers  of 
the  church,  especially  the  eloquent  and  erudite  Chrysostom  ; 
while  Eisner,  Raphelius,  Kypke,  Wetstein,  Koppe,  Rosenmiiller, 
Tittmann,  Kuinoel,  Whitby,  Macknight,  Doddridge,  and  numerous 
other  critics  and  commentators,  both  British  and  foreign,  have 
largely  contributed  to  his  philological  illustrations.  Nor  has  he 
omitted  to  avail  himself  of  the  valuable  aids  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  Scriptures  which  are  contained  in  the  works  of"  Cartwright, 
Buxtorf,  Lightfoot,  Pococke,  Surenhusius,Schoettgenius,  Meuschen, 
and  others.  Those  only  who  have  been  engaged  in  similar  studies 
can  appreciate  the  labour  of  Dr  Bloomfield's  undertaking,  to 
which  he  has  devoted  many  years  of  patient  research,  amid  the 
conflicting  opinions  of  critics  and  theologians.  There  is  scarcely 
a  single  difficult  passage  which  is  not  elucidated ;  while  the 
genuineness  of  some  important  texts,  which  had  been  impugned, 
ia  ably  vindicated  and  established.  Avoiding  minor  topics,  on 
which  real  Christians  may  agree  to  differ  in  opinion,  Dr.  B.  has 
laudably  applied  his  learning  to  the  defence  of  these  cardinal 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament, — the  Deity  and  vicarious  Atone- 
ment of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Deity  and  Personality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  To  those  who  have  not  the  means  of  procuring  the  costly 
and  voluminous  publications  of  foreign  commentators,,  these 
volumes  will  be  most  acceptable ;  while  such  as  may  possess  them 
will  here  find  a  convenient  manual  of  reference  for  their  opinions 
on  various  topics.  The  value  of  Dr.  Bloomfield's  work  is  enhanced 
by  the  numerous  glossarial  notes  which  he  has  introduced  on 
difficult  words  of  rare  or  infrequent  occurrence.  The  first  part, 
which  consists  of  three  volumes,  is  appropriated  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  four  Gospels ;  the  second,  which  is  in  five  volumes,  treats 
on  the  Acts  and  Epistles.  Altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant works  in  sacred  literature  which  has  been  offered  to  the 
attention  of  Bible  students  for  many  years. 

42.  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ;  translated  out  of  the  original  Greek,  and  with  the 
former  Translations  diligently  compared  and  revised.  Arranged 
in  Paragraphs,  such  as  the  sense  requires;  the  divisions  of 
Chapters  and  Verses  being  noted  in  the  margin ;  with  various 
tables,  &c.     By  James  Nourse.     New  York,  1827,  8vo. 

The  common  (or  authorized)  translation  remains  unaltered  ;  the 
paragraphs  are  generally  copied  from  those  in  Knapp's  critical 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  noticed  in  p.  16.  of  this  Appendix ; 
though  PKriicumes  the  paragraphs  of  Bengal's  edition  are  preferred. 


A  critical  analysis  of  the  contents  is  placed  at  the  head  of  each 
page.  A  few  notes  are  given  on  the  punctuation  of  several 
passages,  together  with  a  short  Introduction,  on  the  origin  and 
proper  use  of  the  Divisions  into  Chapters  and  Verses  ;  an  outline 
of  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  arranged  from  Archbishop  New 
come's ;  a  Table  of  the  Order  and  Date  of  the  Books  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  an  Index  of  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 

43.  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  J.  A.  Cumxings 
Second  edition,  revised  and  improved.     Boston,  1827,  12mo. 

44.  The  New  Testament :  with  a  Plain  Exposition  for  the 
use  of  Families.     By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bots,  M.A.     London, 

1827,  4to. 

45.  Analecta  Theologica.  A  digested  and  arranged  Com- 
pendium of  the  most  approved  Commentaries  upon  the  New 
Testament.  By  the  Rev,  William  Thollope,  M.A,  London, 
1829-34,  2  large  vols.  8vo, 

The  object  of  this  laborious  and  comprehensive  work  is,  to  com- 
press into  as  condensed  a  form  as  is  consistent  with  perspicuity, 
the  opinions,  illustrations,  and  expositions  of  the  principal  theolo- 
gians and  biblical  critics.  The  several  arguments  are  digested  and 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  merits  of  any  question  may  be 
seen  at  one  view,  without  reference  to  the  authors  themselves  ; 
the  bulk  and  high  price  of  many  of  whose  works  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  junior  biblical  students,  for  whose  ufie  Mr 
Trollope's  publication  is  especially  designed.  Those  writer!,  who 
have  taken  different  sides  in  certain  questions,  are  distinctly 
marked ;  and  the  student  is  directed  to  that  interpretation  of  the 
several  disputed  texts  which  seems  to  be  best  supported,  and  most 
generally  approved.  It  is  a  primary  and  very  important  feature  of 
this  work,  that  it  gives  the  whole  of  the  arguments  on  any  con- 
tested topic  in  a  conspicuous  and  connected  form :  whereas  in 
some  of  those  collections  of  notes  which  are  much  in  use  among 
junior  students,  the  heads  of  such  arguments  only  are  given, 
leaving  the  inexperienced  reader  in  a  maze  of  conflicting  opinions 
and  unable  to  form  his  own  judgment  without  consulting  the 
writers  themselves ;  whose  works  in  many  cases  he  may  not  have 
the  opportunity  or  the  means  of  procuring. 

46.  The  Christian  Expositor,  or  Practical  Guide  to  the  Study 
of  the  New  Testament,  intended  for  the  Use  of  General  Readers, 
By  the  Rev.  George  Holden,  M.A.  London,  1830,  12mo.  Price 
10s.  6d. 

This  volume  also  forms  a  part  of  Mr.  Holden's  commentary  on 
the  entire  Bible,  the  plan  of  which  is  stated  in  page  114.  No.  57. 
supra.  "  In  the  prosecution  of  his  undertaking  the  author  has 
given  an  explanation  of  every  verse,  and  even  of  every  phrase  in 
the  New  Testament,  which  appeared  liable  to  be  misunderstood ; 
first,  by  a  critical  examination  of  the  sacred  text  itself,  and  then 
by  consulting  the  most  eminent  commentators  and  biblical  critics, 
both  British  and  foreign.  Without  any  parade  of  sacred  philology, 
he  has  concisely  given  the  results  of  his  investigation ;  and  the 
reader,  who  has  recourse  to  his  pages  for  the  interpretation  of 
really  difficult  passages,  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  disappointed." 
(Christian  Remembrancer,  August,  1830,  p.  480.)  "  As  a  practical 
expositor  of  the  New  Testament,  convenient  for  ready,  and,  we 
may  add,  satisfactory  reference,  this  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
works  that  has  for  some  time  appeared,  connected  with  biblical 
literature.  Mr.  Ilolclen  gives  us,  instead  of  philology,  the  results 
of  philology,  two  extremely  different  things ;  and  such  words  and 
passages  only,  as  admit  of  ambiguity,  are  selected  for  explanation 
The  task  is  accomplished  with  great  intelligence  and  learning." 
(Monthly  Review,  July,  1830,  pp.  468,  469.) 

47.  The  Devotional  Testament,  containing  Reflections  and 
Meditations  on  the  different  Paragraphs  of  the  New  Testament 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  intended  as  a  Help  fo 
the  Closet  and  for  domestic  Worship.  By  the  Rev.  Richard 
Marks,     London,  1830.  4to. 

48.  Explanatory  Notes  upon  the  New  Testament,  with  occa- 
sional Remarks,  critical  and  practical.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Bliss. 
London,  1832,  12mo. 

49.  A  New  and  Corrected  Version  of  the  New  Testament ;  or. 
a  Minute  Revision  and  professed  Translation  of  the  original 
Histories,  Memoirs,  Letters,  Prophecies,  and  other  productions 
of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles.  To  which  are  subjoined  a 
few  generally  brief,  critical,  explanatory,  and  practical  Notes. 
By  Rodolphus  Dickinso.'t,  Boston  [Massachusetts],  1833,  royal 
8vo, 

"  Mr.  Dickinson  has  reformed  the  titles  of  the  several  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  substituting  for  those  generally  receivea  such 
as  the  following.  History  by  Matthew  :  Luke's  History  of  Apostolic 
and  Ecclesiastical  Transactions  ;  John's  General  Address  to  Chris- 
tians ;  John's  Letter  to  an  emineiit  Christian  Woman  ;  John's  Letters 
Visions,  and  Prophecies.  Whether  there  is  not  a  ridiculous  affec- 
tation in  all  this,  let  our  readers  judge.  This  work  is  announced 
on  the  title-page  as  a  professed  translation.  By  this  we  are,  it  is 
presumed,  to  understand,  that  it  is  not  an  actual  translation,  but  s 
concoction  of  materials  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  designed  lo  pass 
as  a  new  translation.     And  we  are  very  willing  to  believe  it  a  pro- 
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fussed  translation ,  for  a  pretty  thorougli  examination  has  failed  to 
sliow  us  the  faintest  traces  of  a  critic's  hand.  Where  ill-chosen 
and  ill-arraiiL'cd  phraseology  has  not  rnadc  the  work  utterly  unin- 
telligihlc,  the  sense  w  generally  the  same  with  that  of  the  received 
version,  with  here  and  there  a  modification  borrowed  from  Camobell 

or  Macknight Apart  from  its  literary  execution,  this  projegsed 

Iranslation  has  no  distinctive  character:  and,  as  the  author  (in  his 
preface)  places  his  chief  reliance  on  the  rlietorical  embellishments 
with  which  ho  has  adorned  the  sacred  text,  we  are  constrained  to 
award  a  verdict  of  unqualified  condemnation. 

"The  notes  which  form  the  Appendix  to  this  volume  are  princi- 
pally selected   from   English  and  American   writers.     They  are 

excpr|)ted  indiflerently  from  writers  of  widely  varying  creeds 

He  has  introduced  many  annotations  from  works  not  professedly 
irritical.  He  has  elevated  some  men  to  the  rank  of  commentators 
on  Scripture,  who  surely  never  anticipated  that  honour.  He  gives 
.IS  on  the  Logos  a  note  from  Jederson,  and  several  of  the  largest 
notes  arc  credited  to  such  men  as  J.  Q.  Adams,  Cham-elior  Kent, 
and  Win.  The  l''rco  Knquirer,  an  infr/d paper  published  at  New 
York,  iiirnishes  several  siiort  remarks.  And  there  are  some 
original  notes,  tinged  with  the  translator's  usual  grandiloquence." 
;.\mcrican  Monthly  Review  l(>r  March,  1833.  vol.  iii  pp.  221,  222, 
223.) 

HO.  The  Village  Testament,  according  to  the  authorized  ver- 
sion, with  Notes,  Original  and  Selected:  likewise  Introductions 
and  coiicliiding  Remarks  to  each  book,  Polyglott  References, 
and  Marginal  Readings,  (leograpliical  Index,  Chronological  and 
other  Tables  [and  two  Maps].  By  the  Rev.  William  Pattojc. 
New  York,  18.'3:),  second  edition,  1834,  18ino. 

A  commodious  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  and  neatly  printed, 
with  a  minute  but  very  distinct  type.  The  notes  have  been  com- 
piled with  much  industry :  a  considerable  portion  of  them  is 
original. 

51.  The  Pocket  Commentary,  consisting  of  Critical  Notes  on 
the  New  Testament ;  original  and  selected  from  the  most  cele- 
brated Biblical  Critics  and  Commentators.  By  David  Davidson. 
'Second  Edition.     Edinburgh,  1834,  18mo. 

52.  A  Pocket  Expositor  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Thomas 
Kkywouth.     London,  1834,  18mo. 


[ii.]    Commentators  on  detached  Books  of  the  JVew  Testament. 

COMMEXTATORS   ON  THE    HISTOlllCAL    BOOKS. 

1.  Novi  Testamenti  Libri  Historici,  Gra;ci  et  Latini,  perpetuo 
Commentario  illustrati,  a  Baldvino  Wal.t^o.  Lugd.  Bat.  1653; 
et  Amstel.  1662,  4to. 

This  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  termed  an  edition  of  the  four 
Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Ajiostles,  cum  nolis  variorum.  The  notes 
of  Beza,  Grotius,  Drusius,  Ileinsius,  and  others,  are  here  Inserted  in 
regular  order,  the  reader  being  left  to  decide  for  himself,  which 
interpretation  he  will  prefer.  As  the  book  sells  at  an  e.isy  price. 
It  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the  larger  editions  of 
those  eminent  critics,  where  they  cannot  be  conveniently  referred 
to,  or  procured. 

2.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Four  Evangelists.  By  Samuel 
CtAiiKE,  D.D.     London,  2  vols,  8vo, 

To  form  a  complete  paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament,  there  are 
usually  associated  with  this  valuable  work  of  Dr.  Clarke,  a  "  Para- 
phrase on  the  Acts  and  Epistles,"  2  vols.  8vo.  and  a  "  Paraphrase 
on  the  Revelations,"  in  one  volume,  8vo.  by  T.  Pyle,  MA.  Their 
'Reserved  popularity  has  caused  them  to  pa.ss  through  repeated  edi- 
tions. "  Ur.  Clarke's  paraphrase  on  the  Evangelists  deserves  an 
attentive  reading  ;  ho  narrates  a  story  in  handsome  language,  and 
connects  the  parts  well  together ;  but  fails  much  in  emphasis,  and 
seems  to  mistake  the  order  of  the  histories."  (Dr.  Doddridge.) 
Pyle's  Paraphrase  on  the  Epistles  Dr.  D.  considered  to  be  inferior 
ill  ability  to  that  on  the  Old  Testament  already  noticed. 

3.  Samuelis  Friderici  BiciiEni  Antiquitates  Biblicae  ex  Novo 
Testamcnto  sc'ectae,  consuetudines,  ritus,  formulas  veterum  ex- 
aminantcs.     VitembcrgtB  et  Lipsia;,  1729,  4to. 

.'\  collection  of  notes — some  of  which  are  sufficiently  prolix — on 
die  four  Gospels,  elucidating  them  principally  IVoni  the  rabbinical 
writers. 

4.  Explanatory  Notes  upon  the  Four  Gospels  in  a  new  method, 
for  the  use  of  all,  but  especially  the  unlearned  English  reader ; 
in  two  parts ;  to  which  are  prefixed  three  Discourses.  By  Joseph 
Trapp,  D.D.     London,  1748.     Oxford,  1805,  8vo. 

The  design  "f  I'.iis  very  useful  work  is  to  take  notice  only  of 
dilficult  texts,  to  correct  the  authorized  version,  and  explain  the 
iliction  of  the  sacred  writings,  but  chiefly  to  reconcile  apparently 
jniUradictory  passaizes.  The  tliree  discourses  prefixed  explain  with 
much  perspicuity  many  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  that  are 
cited  in  iho  New.  The  numerous  impressions  which  this  work  has 
undereone  siifliciently  attest  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is 
Jeserv.oly  held 

Vol..  a'.  4  K 


5.  A  Commentary,  with  Notes,  on  the  Four  Evangelists  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  together  with  a  New  Translation  of 
Saint  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  with  a  Paraphrase 
and  Notes,  to  which  are  added  other  Theological  Pieces.  By 
Zachary  Peabce,  D.D.,  late  Bishop  of  Rochester.  London,  1777, 
2  vols.  4  to. 

"On  the  whole.  Dr.  Pearce  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  othei 
writers  of  eminence  who  have  employed  their  philological  learning 
in  illustrating  the  sacred  writings."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol 
Ivi.  p.  20.5.)  "To  Dr.  Z.  Pearce,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  we  are  in- 
debted for  an  invaluable  commentary  and  notes  on  the  four  Gos- 
pels," &c.  "The  deep  learning  and  judgment  displayed  in  these 
i;otcs  are  really  beyond  all  praise."     (Dr.  A.  Clarke.) 

6.  PcricopteEvangelicffi.  IllustravitChrist.  Theoph.  Kuinokl 
LipsiiE,  1796,  1797,  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  work  contains  critical  and  expository  annotations  on  the 
CJospels  (ijr  every  Sund.iy  in  the  year,  according  to  the  ritual  ol 
the  Lutheran  church,  in  which  these  portions  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  usually  form  the  subjocis  of  the  preacher's  discourse.  The 
passages  selected  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Anglican  church.  The  notes  in  this  work  are  much  enlarged 
and  corrected  in  the  ensuing  article. 

7.  D.  Christiani  Theophili  Klinuel  Commentarius  in  Libros 
Novi  Testamenti  HLstoricos,  Vols.  I. — III.  Lipsia,  1808—1812; 
Vol.  IV.  Lipsia;,  1818,  and  various  subsequent  editions,  all  in 
8vo.     Londini,  1828,  3  tomis,  8vo. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  philological  commentaries  on  the  histori- 
cal books  of  the  New  Testament.  "  As  a  philologist,  Kuiniiel  has 
exhibited  a  great  deal  of  lalwur  and  care  in  the  investigation  of 

words  and  phrases In  general,  he  is  a  sober,  judicious  critic, 

as  to  idiom,  &c.  Oftentimes  he  makes  remarks  with  respect  to  the 
connection  and  scope  of  discourse  that  are  valuable  and  important. 
In  all  these  points  of  view  he  may  be  strongly  commended. to  tha 
student,  who  still  should  not  be  ready  to  give  implicit  credit  to 
every  thing  which  is  said.  By  long  and  patient  labour  he  hat 
attained  to  making  a  summary  of  much  important  knowledge  in 
his  work."  (Professor  Stuart,  in  the  Andover  Biblical  Repository 
for  January,  1833,  vol.  iii.  p.  133.)  But  there  are  some  points  on 
which  the  student  cannot  be  too  much  upon  his  guard.  Although 
now  and  then  Kuiniiel  has  successfully  vindicated  some  important 
controverted  passage  from  a  neologicaf  interpretation  ;  yet,  in  some 
cases,  where  there  is  apparently  something  of  a  miraculous  nature 
which  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  evangelical  narration,  he  makes  a 
shift,  but  with  no  great  dexterity,  to  steer  between  the  neologians 
and  the  orthodox,  in  order,  as  it  would  seem,  to  avoid  giving  of- 
fence t^  either.  Professor  .Stuart  (ibid.  pp.  155 — 159.)  has  given 
several  examples  of  these  trimming  inlerpretalinns,  which  we  have 
not  room  to  insert ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  trinitarian  controversy, 
he  has  shown  that  Kuiniiel  is  what  has  been  termed  a  high  Arian. 
The  Greek  text  is  not  inserted  in  the  Leipzig  edition  of  this  con»- 
mentary.  Vol.  i.  contains  the  commentary  on  Saint  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel ;  vol.  ii.  those  on  the  Gospels  of  Saint  Mark  and  Saint  Luke  ; 
vol.  iii.  that  on  Saint  John  ;  and  vol.  iv.  that  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostlfs.  To  each  book  are  prefixed  well-compiled  prolegomena, 
in  which  the  author's  life,  the  authenticity  of  his  narrative,  the 
time,  place,  and  the  language  in  which  he  wrote,  as  well  as  his 
style  and  manner  of  writing,  are  fully  discussed.  The  London 
reprint,  from  the  press  of  Mr.  Richard  Watts,  is  preferable  to  th* 
editions  printed  in  Germany,  not  only  for  the  beauty  of  the  typo- 
graphy, but  also  for  the  reasonableness  of  its  price.  The  various 
readings  of  Griesbach  are  subjoined  to  the  textus  receptus  of  the 
historical  books  of  the  New  Testantent. 

8.  The  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels.  By  J.  Macknight, 
D.D.  4to.  2  vols.  1756;  2d  edit.  1^63;  3d  edit.  Svo.  2  vols 
Edinburgh,  1804. 

See  a  notice  of  this  excellent  work  in  p.  16.  No.  13.  of  this 
Appendix. 

9.  The  Four  Gospels  translated  from  the  Greek ;  with  Preli 
minary  Dissertations  and  Notes.  By  George  Campbell,  D.D. 
F.R.S.  Edinburgh ;  Principal  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 
4to.  2  vols.  London,  1790;  2  vols.  Svo.  Edinburgh,  1807 :  3d 
edit.  London,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 

The  extensive  circulation  of  this  valuable  work,  which  has  placed 
the  author  high  in  the  rank  of  biblical  critics,  sufficiently  attests 
the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held.  Although  his  version  has  not  alto- 
gether answered  the  expectations  entertained  of  it,  yet  the  notes 
which  accompany  it  form  an  excellent  philological  commentary  on 
the  four  Evangelists;  and  the  dissertations  are  a  treasure  of  sacred 
criticism.  The  narratives  of  the  sacred  writers  are  arranged  ia 
sections,  regulated  by  the  subject  matter,  and  the  divisions  of  chap- 
ters and  verses  are  retained  in  the  margin.  Professor  Campbell's 
work  is  in  Bishop  Tomline's  list  of  books  for  students. 

10.  Annotations  on  the  Four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Compiled  and  abridged  for  the  use  of  Students.  2d 
edit.  London,  1812,  3  vols,  Svo. 

Though  published  anonymously,  this  work  is  known  to  be  the 
production  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elslev,  vicar  of  Burenston  iiear  Be 
dale  ;  by  whom  the  annotations  on  the  Gospels  only  were  lirM  pub 
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nshed  iii  2  vols.  8vo.  1799.  "  Altogether,  we  say,  without  the  small- 
eat  reserve,  we  never  saw  a  book  more  admirably  adapted  for  the 
ase  of  students,  more  creditable  to  an  author's  sagacity,  diligence, 
and  erudition,  or  more  likely  lo  make  the  investigation  of  the  New 
Testament  easy  and  agreeable."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xvi.  p. 
236.  See  also  Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xxx.  p.  441.,  and  vol. 
Ixxvi.  p.  381.; 

11.  Quatuor  Novi  Testamenti,  Evangclia  recensuit  et  cum 
Commentariis perpctuis  cdidit  Car.  Freder.  Augustus  FnirscHE. 
Tomus  L  Evangelium  Matthiei  complectens.  Lipsias,  182.5,  Svo. 
Tom.  IL  Evangelia  .Marci  et  Luck.     LipsiiE,  1830,  Bvo. 

The  grammatical  meaning  of  words  is  admirably  investigated  in 
this  work;  but  the  theological  interpretations  are  in  the  very  worst 
style  of  the  neologian  school  of  (iermany. 

12.  Annotations  on  the  Historical  Books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. By  M.  Bland,  D.D.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  [comprising  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.]  Cambridge  and  Lon- 
don, 1828-29,  Svo. 

These  annotatiori.s  arc  designed  for  the  use  of  students  at  the 
university,  and  of  candidates  for  holy  orders :  and  by  them  these 
volumes  may  be  profitably  consulted.  Dr.  Bland  has  drawn  his 
material-s  from  the  stores  of  our  best  old  English  divines,  and  has 
occasionally  illustrated  and  confirmed  his  interpretations  of  particu- 
lar passages  by  apposite  quotations  from  the  fathers  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers. 

12*.  An  E'xposition  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark,  and  of  some  other  detached  parts  of  Holy  Scripture.  By 
the  Rev.  Richard  Watson.     London,  1833,  royal  Bvo. 

The  sole  object  of  this  learned  and  original  work  is  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  by  this  means  to  lay  the  foundation, 
rather  than  suggest  those  practical  and  pious  uses  to  which  they 
must  be  applied,  if  they  make  us  "  wise  unto  salvation."  The 
author  has  aimed  to  afford  help  to  the  attentive  general  reader, 
whenever  he  should  come  to  a  term,  phrase,  or  a  whole  passage, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  not  obvious,  and  to  exhibit  the  true  theo- 
logfy  of  the  sacred  volume.  The  notes,  therefore,  are  brief  upon 
the  plainer  passages,  and  most  copious  where  explication  appeared 
necessary.  No  real  difficulty  has  been  evaded.  The  author  had 
contemplated  the  writing  of  expository  notes  on  the  entire  New 
Testament;  but  lived  only  to  complete  his  commentary  on  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  and  on  Luke  i. — xiii.  15.  and 
Rom.  i. — iii.  21. 

SAINT    MATTHEW    AND    SAINT    MARK. 

13.  Caroli  Mariis  de  Veii.  Explicatio  Litteralis  Evangelii  se- 
cundum Matthseum  et  Marcum,  ex  ipsis  Scripturarum^fontibus, 
Ebrffiorum  ritibus  et  idiomatis,  veterum  et  recentiorum  monu- 
mentis,  eruta.     Londini,  1678,  Svo. 

14.  Jacobi  Elsneri  Commentarius  in  Evangelia  Matthsei  et 
Marci.     Zwollse,  1767,  ct  annis  sequentibus.     3  vols.  4to. 

SAINT    MATTHEW. 

15.  A  New  Version  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  with  Select 
Notes ;  wherein  the  version  is  vindicated,  and  the  sense  and 
puritj'  of  several  words  and  expressions  in  the  Original  Greek 
are  settled  and  illustrated.  By  Daniel  Scott,  J.U.D.  London, 
1741,  4to. 

16.  Gottfridi  OLEAnii  Observationes  ad  Evangelium  Matthaei. 
Lipsiae,  1743,  4to. 

Professor  J.  B.  Carpzov  mentions  this  as  an  excellent  commenta- 
ry on  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 

17.  J.  C.  PoHEs  Commentarius  in  Sanctum  Jesu  Christi 
Evangelium  secundum  Matthaeum,  etiam  collatum  cum  evangc- 
lio  Marci,  Lucae,  et  Joannis,  in  iis  quae  habent  communia,  necnon 
in  sanctum  Jesu  Christi  Evangelium  secundum  Marcum,  Lucam. 
et  Joannem.     Mechliniae,  1823,  12mo. 

18.  Eccardi  LEicHNEni  de  tempore  Magorum,  hoc  est,  quo 
Magi  ex  oriente  recens  natum  Christum  Bethlehemi  adorarint, 
Commentatio  Analytica.     Arnsteti.  1655,  12mo. 

19.  Commentatio  de  Vi  et  Momento  Infanticidii  Herodiani 
in  Historia  Jesu  Christi.    Auctore  T.  L.  Danz.    Jcnse,  1823,  4to. 

20.  H.  P.  T.  Veiihoeven  Disputatio  Theologica  de  Preca- 
tione  Donr.inica.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1829,  4to. 

21.  Commentatio  de  Solenni  Jesu  Christi  in  Urbem  Hieroso- 
lymitaram  Introitu.  Auctore  T.  P.  C.  HnyDKcoPEn.  Trajecti 
ad  Rhenum,  1829,  Svo. 

22.  F.  G.  Nicolai  Suhingar  Commentatio  de  Sensu  Loci 
Matt.  xxi.  37 — 40.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1822,  4to. 

23.  Dc  Consilio  et  Causis  Proditionis  Judae  Dissertatio.  Auc- 
ore  Josepho  Ferenczt.    Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1829,  Svo. 

SAINT  MARK. 

24.  Georgii  Friderici  Heupelii  Commentarius  in  Evangelium 
Marcu    Argentorati  (Strasburg),  1716,  Svo. 


Carpzov  has  indicated  this  ccmmentary  as  being  an  excellent 
one  ;  we  have  never  seen  it. 

SAINT  LUKE. 

25.  A  Critical  Essay  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  by  Di 
Frederick  Schleiermacueh.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Translator  [the  Rev.  Connop  Thirl  wall,  M.A.],  containing  an 
account  of  the  Controversy  respecting  the  Origin  of  the  Thre« 
first  Gospels  since  Bishop  Mar.sh's  Dissertation.  London,  1825, 
Svo. 

Dr.  Schleiermacher  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  distin 
guished  Greek  scholars  in  Germany ;  of  this  work  the  reader  will 
find  a  copious  account,  togelhcr  with  a  reiiilation  of  Dr.  S.'s  hypo- 
thesis respecting  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  in  the  British  Critic  and 
Theological  Review  for  October,  1827,  pp.  342—398.  The  transla- 
tor's Introduction  is  an  admirable  disquisition  for  the  variety  of 
important  inlbrmalion  which  it  condenses  into  a  small  compass. 

26.  Sam.  Frid.  Nath.  Mori  Prffilectioncs  in  Lucae  Evangelium, 
edidit  C.  A.  Donat.     Lipsiie,  1795,  Svo. 

27.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  with  English  Notes.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Major,  A.M.     London,  1826,  Svo. 

This  work  is  avowedly  designed  for  students,  who  may  not  have 
access  to  more  bulky  or  more  expensive  publications.  Mr.  Major 
has  availed  himself  of  every  accessible  source  for  the  elucidation 
of  the  evangelist ;  and  has  succeeded  in  comprising  within  the 
compass  of  a  single  volume  that  information,  which  the  inexperi- 
enced student  could  not  otherwise  obtain  without  great  research 
and  expense.  The  notes  have  been  compiled  principally  with  a 
view  to  the  divinity  examinations  in  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
The  volume  is  beautifully  printed. 

28.  Scholia  in  Lucae  Evangelium,  ad  supplendos  reltquorum 
Interpretum  Commentarios,  scripsit  Fridericus  Augustus  Borne- 
MANN.  Accesserunt  curae  secundse  ad  Actorum  cap.  XIX.  sqq. 
et  de  Glossematis  Novi  Testamenti  caute  dijudicandis  Dissertatio. 
Lipsiae,  1830,  Svo. 

These  annotations  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  are  strictly  philolo- 
gical, and  illustrate  numerous  passages  which  preceding  commen- 
tators had  passed  by.  The  dissertation  on  the  Gospels,  which  some 
critics  imagine  to  have  crept  into  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
is  particularly  valuable. 

29.  Adriani  Leonardi  Vander  Boon  Mesch  Interpretatio 
Hymni  Zacharise,  quam  Lucas  servavit,  Evang.  I.  67 — 79.  Lug- 
duni Batavorum,  1817,  4to. 

30.  Dissertatio    Theologica   inauguralis    de   Hymno  Mariae, 

quam publico  examini  submittit  Nicolaus  Henricus  Tatum 

ZtTBLi.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1829,  Svo. 

The  first  part  ef  this  dissertation  contains  a  grammatical  inter- 
pretation of  the  Hymn  of  Mary  (Luke  i.  46 — 55.) ;  and  the  second 
part  investi-gates  its  sources,  poetical  structure,  and  the  doctrine 
which  it  teaches,  viz.,  the  acknowledgment  and  celebration  of  the 
providence  of  God,  and  the  advent  of  the  Me.ssiah  who  was  pro- 
mised to  the  patriarchs. 

31.  De  Procuratore,  Parabola  Jesu  Christi  ex  Re  Provinciali 
Romanorum  illustrata,  Commentatio  Historico-Exegetica  ad  Luc. 
XVI.  1 — 9.    Auctore  C.  G.  L.  Grossmann.    Lipsiae,  1824,  4to. 

32.  Chr.  God.  Klinckhardt,  super  Parabola  Jesu  Christi  de 
Homine  Divite  et  Lazaro  in  Evangelio  Lucae,  cap.  XVI.  19 — 31. 
consignata,  Commentatio.     Lipsiae,  1831,  4to. 

SAINT  .TOilN. 

33.  Caroli  Wilhelmi  Stronck  Specimen  Herineneutico-Theo- 
logicum  de  Doctrina  et  Dictione  Johanr.is  Apostoli.  Trajecti  ad 
Rhenum,  1797. 

34.  Joannis  Clarisse,  Pro  Evangelii  Joannei  AT0ENTE1A 
Dissertatio  Critico-Theologica.     Harderovici,  1806,  Svo. 

35.  Caroli  Gottlieb  Bretschneider  Probabilia  de  Evangelii 
et  Epistolarum  Joannis  Apostoli  Indole  et  Origine.  Lipsise, 
1820,  Svo. 

36.  Caroli  Gulielmi  Stein,  Authentia  Evangelii  Joannis  con- 
tra Bretschneideri  Objectioncs  defensa.  Additur  Specimen  Novi 
Lexici  Joannei.     Brandenburgi,  1821,  Svo. 

This  publication  contains  a  satisfactory  vindication  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  writings  of  Saint  John,  against  the  oiyections  of  Dr. 
Bretschneider;  who,  in  his  '  Probabilia,' had  asserted  C'>ntrary  to 
all  evidence,  thiit  the  writings  which  bear  that  apostle's  name  were 
compiled  after  his  decease  by  some  Gentile  Christian  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century,  who  passed  himself  for  tlie  apostle." 

•In  the  .lena  Literary  Gazette  for  .lanuary,  1827  (.Supph.  No.  ].),  it  la 
stated  that  Dr.  Bretschneider,  In  the  preface  to  the  2(1  eilition  of  his  Hand- 
buch  der  Dogmatik  (Manual  of  Dogmatic  Theology),  declares,  that  in  his 
biblical  criticisms  he  has,  without  any  hesitation,  used  as  genuine  sources 
the  writings  of  St.  John ;  because  the  doubts  respecting  II  e  genuineness 
of  those  writings,  which  he  some  time  since  laid  before  the  public,  were 
regarded  by  him  merely  as  suggestions  which  might  give  occasion  to  a 


Skct.  in.  §  6.]         COMMENTATORS  ON  DETACHED  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT, 


The  six  following  publications  were  also  occasioned  by  Dr.  Bret- 
schneider's  Probabilia. 

37.  H.  A.  SciioTT  Programma,  quo  cxaminantur  dubitationcs 
quffidam  dc  authentia  Evangelii  Joannis  nupcrrimc  ex  prioribus 
quatuor  capitibus  a  Brctsciuieidero  cxcitula}.     Jenaj,  1820,  4to. 

38.  'J'h.  Ph.  Ch.  K.viHKU  Commentalioncs  III.  do  apologeticis 
Evangelii  Joannei  corisilii.s  authentiani  ejus  cominonstrantibus. 
Erlarigaj,  1821-34-25,  4to.  * 

39  A.  F.  G.  M.  Glaskh  Disscrtatio  Exegetico-Historica  de 
Johannc  apostolo,  Evangelii,  (luod  ejus  norncn  prcD  sc  fert,  vero 
auctore,  rcs])ectu  rccentioriun  (|uarun(larn  dubitationum  atquc 
criniiriationum.     Helmstadii,  1823,  4to. 

40.  A.  Tti.  Calmbkiio,  De  antitjuissiniis  Patrum  pro  Evan- 
gelii Joannei  A[/6i/Te;'5t  Testimoniie.  Lipsiaj  et  Hainl)urgi,  1823, 
'olio. 

41.  Michat^lis  WKBriii  Authentia  T'apitis  Illtimi  Evangelii 
Johannis,  hujus(iue  Evangelii  totius,  et  Primaj  .lohannis  Epistoite, 
Argumentoruin  Internorum  Usu  vindicata.     Halis,  1823,  8vo. 

42.  Leonardi  Ustkku  Commentatio  Critica,  in  qua  Johannis 
Cvangelium  genuinam  esse,  ex  comparatis  IV.  Evangeliorum  de 
cocna  ultima  et  de  passionc  Je.su  Chrinti  narrationibus,  ostenditur. 
Turici,  1823,  8vo. 

43.  De  Authentic  Capitis  XXI.  Evangelii  Joannei,  e  sola 
oratianis  indole  judicanda.  Scripsit  J.  C.  L.  Hanuscke.  Lip- 
siaj,  1818,  8vo. 

44.  An  Exposition  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  according 
to  John.  By  George  Httciikson,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at 
Edinburgh.     London,  10.57,  folio, 

A  book  not  of  common  occurrence :  it  contains  many  valuable 
a!jserval^s. 

45.  Commentarius  Analytico-Exegeticus,  tarn  literalis  quam 
realis,  Evangelii  secundum  Johaiinem.  Authore  F'red.  Adol. 
liAMPi;.     Amstelx'dami,  1724 — 1726,  3  vols.  4to. 

This  is  unqucsiionably  the  most  valuable  work  on  Saint  John's 
Gospel  that  was  ever  p'lblished  ;  every  thing  which  the  learned 
author  could  possibly  collect,  in  order  lo  illustralo  the  evangelist, 
being  here  concentrated.  It  is,  however,  a  work  bctler  adapted  to 
the  mature  scholar  thnij  to  the  student  in  divinity,  who  may  not 
always  be  able  to  select  with  judgment  irom  these  ample  tomes. 
Lampe  also  composed  two  quarto  volumes  of  Dissertationes  Philo- 
logico-TheologicaJ,  on  Saint  John's  Gospel,  which  wore  published 
in  1737,  by  Dr.  Gerdes.     They  are  replete  with  solid  erudition. 

45*.  Paraphrasis  Evangelii  Johannis,  cum  Notis  et  Canta- 
b'-lgiensis  Codicis  Latino  Textu,  a  Joanne  Salomone  Sejileiio. 
Haloe,  1771,  8vo. 

Semler  was  one  of  (he  most  celebrated  biblical  critics  cf  Ger- 
many, during  the  last  century:  his  writings,  which  illustrate  with 
great  ability  many  philological  difficulties,  bear  a  high  price;  but 
he  espoused  such  rational  dogmas,  in  certain  points  of  doctrine, 
which  are  of  fundamental  imporiance,  that  the  student  cannot  be 
too  much  on  his  guard  against  them. 

46.  Sam.  Frid.  Nathan.  Moai  Recitationes  in  Evangeliem 
Joannis  ;  anitnadvcrsiones  subjecit  Tho.  Imm.  Dindorf.  Pragie, 
1795,  Svo.     T  jpsiae,  1808,  8vo. 

47.  Notes,  Critical  and  Dissertatory,  on  the  Gospel  and 
Epistles  of  Saint  John.  By  the  Rev.  R.  SaEPHEnn,  D.D.  F.R.S. 
London,  1796,  4to. 

Though  bearing  the  dale  of  1796,  this  volume  was  not  published 
until  the  year  1801.  See  an  analysis  of  it  in  the  Monthly  Review, 
.N.  S.  vol.  xxxviii.  pp.  145 — 150. 

48.  Caroli  TiTT.MAN'M  Mcletemata  Sacra,  sive  Commentarius 
Exegelico-Critico-Dogmaticus  in  Evangelium  Joannis.  Lipsia;, 
1816,  Svo. 

The  author  of  this  work  was  superintendent  of  the  Diocese  of 
Dresden.  Without  vouching  for  erery  opinion  Dr.  Tittmann  has 
DfTered,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  his  work  is,  upon  tho 
whole,  the  most  valuable  comn>onlary  on  Saint  John's  Gospel 
extant  in  the  compass  of  a  single  8vo.  volume;  and  though  it  does 
not  render  Lampe's  expensive  work  unnecessary,  it  may  be 
-iilvaniagcously  substituted  for  this,  where  the  student  cannot 
"btain  access  lo  it. 

49.  Symbolre  ad  Interpretalionem  Evangelii  Johannis  ex  Mar- 
moribus  et  Numis,  maxime  Gnccis.  Auctore  Fr.  Muxtek. 
HaunisB,  1826,  4to. 

50.  Disputatio  Thcologica  inauguralis  dc  Prelio,  statuendo 
Precationi  Josu,  qus  continctur  Cap.  a  VII.  Evangelio  Johannis, 

nore  minute  and  fundamental  invRstisralion  of  the  proofs  of  such  genuine- 
ness, which  proofs  al  that  tiinn  liad  appeared  to  hmi  to  be  still  incomplete  ; 
and  aiso  because  he  trusted  that  this  inquiry  would  be  fully  accoinplisheil 
Inr  the  publications  respecting  it  that  have  already  appeared,  as  well  as  by 

uose  which  were  annouuced  as  preparing  for  publication 
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quam   publico    examini    submittit    Nii  ilaus    Jacobu. 

Aaulaxd.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1829,  Svo. 

An  academical  dissertation  for  a  doctor's  degree  in  Theology 
in  the  university  of  Leyden.  After  ircalmg  on  the  author  of  the 
sublime  j)rayer,  contained  in  the  seventoonth  Chapter  of  Si.  John'i 
Gospel,  Dr.  Aarland  proceeds  lo  give  an  evposiiiou  of  it,  and  con- 
cludes with  a  practical  view  of  the  example  wliich  it  nfliirds  lo 
Christians,  with  regard  to  the  things  for  wlm  I,  i!icy  ought  to  pray, 
as  well  as  the  word.s  and  temper  with  which  ihoy  ought  to  ofller 
their  supplications. 

TiiK  ACTS  OF  the  apostles. 

51.  Dissertatio  de  Luc«  u^kt/b-t/'ji  in  conscribendo  Actuum 
Apostolorum  Libro.  Scripsit  Adrianus  (Cornelius  de  Mkijikii. 
Hugo;  Comitum,  1827,  Svo. 

52.  An  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  (.'hronology  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  of  St,  Paul's  Epistles.  By  the  Rev,  Edward 
BuiiTo.v,  D,D,     London,  1830,  iSvo. 

53.  The  .Apostolical  History  of  Mr.  Ciadock,  Dr  Benson's 
History  of  the  first  planting  of  Christianity,  and  Mr.  Bcvan's 
Life  of  Paul,  all  of  which  have  been  mentioned  in  p.  62* 
of  this  Appendix,  deserve  to  be  noticed  in  this  place,  among 
those  writers  who  have  materially  illustrated  the  Acts  of  tlie 
Apostles, 

54.  Casparis  Stiii;sonis  Commentarius  Praclicus  in  Acto- 
rum  Apostolorum,  jier  Ijucnm  Evanfjclistam  <lcHcriptorum,  capita 
priora  sedecim.  A.Tsstelodami,  1656,  4to.  Ejiisdcm,  Commen- 
tarius in  capita  duodccim  posteriora.  Amstelodami,  1659,  4to. 
Haihia;,  1717,  4to. 

This  work  originated  in  the  author's  sermons  (in  Dutch)  on  Iho 
Acts  of  the  Apostles;  they  were  afterwards  translated  into  Latin, 
and  so  s.-ranged  as  lo  Ibrm  a  commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Sireso's  work  is  commended  by  Walchius  for  its  leam 
ing  and  piety. 

55.  Caroli  Mariae  he  Veil  Acta  Sanctorum  Apostolorum  ad 
litteram  explicata.     Londini,  1684,  Svo. 

This  is  one  of  the  scarcest  of  Dr.  de  Veil's  expository  publi- 
cations: it  was  translated  into  English,  nnd  entitled  A  Literal  Ex- 
planation of  the  Acts  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  Written  in  Latine,  bi/ 
C.  M.  da  lei/,  D.D.,  nov>  translated  into  English  out  of  a  copy 
carefully  reviewed  and  corrected  by  the  Author.  To  v:hich  is  added 
a  learned  Dissertation  about  Baptism  fur  the  Dead.  1  Cor.  xv.  29. 
Written  in  iMtine,  by  the  famous  Fredcricus  SpatJiemius,  Filius, 
London,  1085,  Svo. 

56.  Joannis  Peaiisoxii  S.T.P,  Cestriensis  nuper  Episcopi 
Lectiones  in  Acta  Apostolorum.     Londini,  1688,  4to. 

These  lectures  are  prefixed  to  Bishop  Pearson's  Opera  Chrono- 
logica  edited  by  Mr.  Dodwcll,  lyondini,  1688,  4!o.  They  extend 
from  the  first  to  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  (as  may  be  expected)  contain  many  valuable  critical  and 
chronological  observations  for  the  eluci<liitian  of  St.  Luke's  nar 
rative. 

57.  The  History  of  the  Acts  of  the  Holy  A])ostlcs  confirmed 
from  other  authors,  and  considered  as  full  evidence  of  the  Truth 
of  Christianity.  By  Richard  Biscoe.  D,D,  London,  1742,  2 
vols,  Svo,     Oxford,  1829,  in  one  volume,  Svo. 

This  learned  and  elaborate  work  contains  the  substance  of  Dr 
Biscoe's  sermons  preached  at  Mr.  Boyle's  lecture  between  the 
years  17.36  and  1738.  Dr.  Doddridge  freciuenily  refers  to  it  as  a 
work  of  great  utility,  and  as  showing,  in  the  most  convincing 
manner,  how  incontestably  the  Acts  of  ihe  Apostles  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  The  Oxford  reprint  is  beautifully  exe- 
cuted. 

58.  Acta  Apostolorum  Graece,  perpetua  annotatione  ililustrati 
a  Car.  Hen.  Hkimiiciis,     Gottinge,  1809,  2  parts  or  vols.  Svo, 

This  forms  a  part  of  Koppe's  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  notes,  mentioned  in  pp.  127,  12S.  of  this  Appendix.  Some  of 
the  expositions  in  this  work  are  characterized  by  that  lax  system 
of  interprelation  which  is  adopted  by  some  motlern  expositors  and 
critics  in  Germany,  and  against  which  the  student  cannot  be  tc: 
much  upon  his  guard. 

59.  Actions   of    the  Apostles,   translated   from   the  origi 
Greek,  by  the  Rev.  John  Willis,  B.D,     London,  1789,  8vc 

This  work  "  is  diviifed  into  several  sections,  to  which  are  addt 
notes,  styled  Prools  ami  Illustrations.     Some  of  the  author's  altera- 
tions, we   think,  are    real    improvements;    others,  vhe   contrary 
some  are  very  fanciful ;  and  there  are  others  for  which  we  cannot 
at  all  account."     (Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  iii.  p.  154.) 

60.  Sam,  Frid.  Nathan,  Mori  Versid  et  Explicatio  Actuum 
Apostolicorum,  Edidit,  animadversiones  reccntionjm  suasque 
adjecit,  Gottlob  Immanuel  Dindorf,     Lipsis,  1794,  2  vols,  Svo, 

61.  np.'\HE)2  TP.N  Anoi.TO.\P.N.  Acta  Apostolorum.  Va- 
riorum Notis  turn  Dictionem  turn  Materiam  illustranti^ius  suaa 
adjecit  Hastings  Robixsos,  M.A.     Cantabrigis,  1824,  Svo. 
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This  beautifully  executed  edition  of  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles 
contains  the  text  of  Griesbach,  from  which  the  editor  has  very 
r«rely  deviated;  and  beneath  it  are  placed  critical  and  philological 
Scholia.  "  This  edition  is  well  calculated  to  illustrate  the  peculiar 
expressions  and  grammatical  construction  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  author"  [editor]  "has  judiciously  added  to  his 
uwn  remarks  those  of  the  best  critics  and  tlieologians.     Within  a 

small  compass  much  is  contained We  should  imagine  it  well 

adapted  to  the  purposes  of  collcgclectuies  and  of  public  schools, 
as  intended  by  the  writer; — and  ii  is  a  booiv  which  the  more 
ailvanced  critic  may  add  with  advantage  to  hi^^  library."  (Universal 
Review,  vol.  ii.  p.  173.) 

62.  D.  Paulus  Apostolus  in  Mari,  quod  nunc  Venetus  8inus 
dicitur,  Naufragus,  et  Melitaj  Dalmatensis  Insulse  post  naufra- 
gium  Hospes;  sive  de  Gcnuino  Significatu  duorum  Locoruin  in 
Actibus  Apostolicis,  cap.  XXVII.  27.  cap.  XXVIII.  1.  In- 
gpectiones  Anticriticte.  Auctore  Ignatio  Geougio.  Venetiis, 
1730,  4to. 

The  author  oi'  this  learned  treatise  supports  the  noiion,  which 
was  afterwards  maintained  by  Mr.  Bryant,  that  the  island  on  which 
St.  Paul  was  wrecked  was  not  Malta,  but  Melila  in  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia. 

63.  M.  C.  G.  KucuLEK  de  anno,  quo  Paulus  Apostolus  ad 
Sacra  Christiana  con  versus  est,  Commentatio.  Lipsiae,  1828,  8vo. 

64.  Arnoldi  Gulielmi  Haselaar  Pissertatio  Exegetica  de 
nonnullis  Actuum  Apostolorum  et  Epistolarum  Paulinarura  ad 
historiam  Pauli  pertinentibus  locis.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1806, 
8to. 

65.  Specimen    Academicum   Inaugurale   de    Oratione   Pauli 

\postoli  Athenis   habita,  quod publico   examini  submittit 

Janus  Adolphus  Anspach.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1829,  4to. 

V*  Many  valuable  philological  and  historical  illustrations  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  likewise  to  be  found  in  Johannis  Ernesti 
Immanuelis  Walchii  Dissertationes  in  Acta  Apostolorum.  Jena, 
1756-59,  3  vols.  4to. 

COMMENTATOllS    ON    THE    WHOLE    OR    GREATER    PART    OF    THE 
EPISTLES.' 

66.  Joachimi  Langii  Commentatio  Historico-Hermeneutica 
de  Vita  et  Epistolis  apostoli  Pauli,  ita  adornata,  ut  isagogen 
generalem  et  specialem  historico-exegeticam  praebeat  in  Acta 
Apostolorum  et  Pauli  Epistolas,  necnon  in  ipsam  Hermeneuti- 
cam  Sacram.     Hals,  1718,  4to. 

A  most  valuable  work,  which  is  not  of  common  occurrence; 
botn  Walchius  and  Michaelis  concur  in  stating  that  it  throws  great 
jght  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  of  which  it  presents  very  copious  analy- 
ses. The  Appendix  contains  similar  analyses  of  the  epistles  of 
Peter,  James,  and  Jude;  and  also  numerous  aphorisms  on  the  In- 
terpretation of  Scripture,  and  particularly  of  the  phraseology  of 
Sl  Paul's  Epistles.  The  latter  were  corrected,  enlarged,  and  re- 
printed at  Halle,  in  1733,  in  a  separate  volume,  the  title  of  which 
is  given  at  length  in  p.  93.    No.  24.  supra. 

67.  Jo.  Francisci  Bcddei  Ecclesia  Apostollca,  sive  de  Statu 
Ecclesiffi  Christianae  sub  Apostolis  Commentatio  Historico-Dog- 
matica;  qua;  et  introductionis  loco  in  Epistolas  Pauli  cffitero- 
rumque  apostolorum  esse  queat.     8vo.  Jense,  1729. 

Buddetis  has  briefly  treated  on  the  state  of  the  Christian  Church 
during  the  apostolic  age,  with  great  judgment,  and  has  referred  to 
^  great  variety  of  useful  writers. 

68.  Gulielmi  Esxii  in  omnes  Pauli  et  aliorum  Apostolorum 
Epistolas  Commentarius.     Paris,  1679,  folio. 

The  best  edition  of  a  most  valuable  work,  which  Romanists  and 
Protestants  alike  concur  to  recommend  as  an  excellent  critical  help 
to  the  exposition  of  the  apostolic  Epistles.  The  Prefaces  of  Estius 
are  particularly  valuable.  A  very  useful  abridgment  of  this  work, 
as  well  as  of  the  Commentary  of  Cornelius  k  Lapide,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns St.  Paul'.'i  Epistles,  was  published  by  John  Van  Gorcum,  at 
Antwerp,  in  1G20,  8vo.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Louvain,  enti- 
tled— Epitome  commentariorum  Gulielmi  Eslii  S.  Th.  Doctoris,  et 
Corn,  i  Lapide,  e  .Soc.  Jesu  Theologi,  in  omnes  D.  Pauli  Epistolas, 
oer  Johanncm  d  CioRcuM,  Preshyterum,  coUecla.  Ediiio  nova,  D. 
Pauli  textu  et  G.  Eslii  Pra-feclioiiihus  aucla.     Lovanii,  1754,  8vo. 

I  Though  not  a  commcrJnn/,  in  the  strict  sf'tise  of  the  term,  the  au- 
thor cannot  pass  in  silence  Bishop  Burgess's  Initia  Paulina,  sive  Intro- 
duetto  ad  Leclionem  Pauli  Epistolarum.  Londini,  1804,  12ino.  This  little 
TOlunae  contains,  1.  Pauli  Epistolam  ad  Philippenses  Greece  et  Anglice, 
cum  brevibus  notis  Kuttneri  ;  2.  Theophylacti  Procemia  Epistolarum ; 
S.  Ejusdein  Interpretationeui  Epistolee^ad  Philippenses;  4.  RnsenraiJlleri 
Scholia  ad  eaudem.  Uuibii.-!  iir;eeiiru  Kuttneri  Observata  de  Idioinalibus 
Novi  Testaninnti.  Tlioush  noi  specified  in  the  tillepage,  there  are  added 
two  valuable  extracts  iroiii  Ilmiry  Stephens's  and  our  learned  countryman 
fiaLakir'sDiusertationes  de  Stylo  Novi  Testainenti ;  "  thus  collecting  some 
of  the  most  valuable  ilhislrations  ofllie  style  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  that  can 
be  offered  to  the  attention  of  the  student."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxv. 
p.  iV.)  ThisvaluaW*  work  is  a'  ri!^entout  of  print,  and  extremely  scarce 
and  dear. 


69.  Explication  des  Epltrcs  de  Sain  Paul.  Par  Bemardin 
de  PicauiGNT.  Paris,  1706,  3  tomes,  12mo.  1714,  4  tomes, 
8vo.     Troyes,  1826,  4  tome.s,  12mo. 

This  is  an  abridgment  of  a  larger  work,  by  the  same  author 
intituled  Epistolarum  Pauli  Apostoli  Triplex  Eapositio.  Parisiis, 
1703,  tbiio.  The  exposition  consists  of  three  parts,  viz.  1.  An  analy- 
sis, exhibiting  the  order  and  connection  of  the  text ;  2.  A  paraphrase 
expressing  in  few  words  the  sentiment  of  the  apostlt-;  and,  3.  A 
commentary,  with  notes  on  obscure  or  difficult  pas.sagcs.  (Walchii 
Bibliotheca  Theologica,  vol  iv.  p.  678.)  To  each  epistle  is  prefixed 
a  prefatory  account  of  its  occasion,  scope,  and  argument ;  and  each 
chapter  concludes  with  devotional  and  practical  inferences.  The 
reprint  at  Troyes,  in  1826,  is  very  neatly  executed. 

70.  A  New  Literal  Translation,  from  the  Original  Greek,  of 
all  the  Apostolical  Epistles ;  with  a  Commentary  and  Nbtcs, 
philological,  critical,  explanatory,  and  practical.  To  which  is 
added,  a  History  of  the  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  By  James 
Macknight,  D.D.  Edinburgh,  1795,  4to.  4  vols.  London, 
1806,  8vo.  -with  the  Greek  Text,  6  vols.  2d  edition,  with  the 
Life  of  the  Author.  Without  the  Greek  Text,  in  3  vols.  4to.  and 
4  vols.  8vo. 

This  W9rk,  together  with  the  ha'-mony  noticed  in  p.  60.  of  this 
Appendix,  is  in  Bishop  Tomline's  list  of  books  for  clergymen.  A 
specimen  of  it,  containing  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  was 
published  in  4to.  in  1787 ;  and  the  work  itself,  we  are  informed  in 
Dr.  M.'s  Life  (vol.  i.  8vo.  p.  xv.),  was  the  unremitting  labour  of 
nearly  thirty  years,  during  which  period  seldom  less  than  eleven 
hours  a  day  were  employed  on  it.  "We  apprehend  that  few  per- 
sons who  shall  peruse  this  work  with  competent  judgment  and  due 
respect  for  the  sacred  writings,  will  hesitate  to  acknowledge  thai 
Dr.  M.  is  also  entitled  to  approbation  and  applause,  as  a  faithful 
translator,  a  learned  and  able  commentator,  and  a  pious  divine." 
(Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xviii.  p.  411.)  "  It  ia  a  work  of  theo- 
logical labour  not  often  paralleled,  and  an  ample  storehouse  of 
observations  to  exercise  not  only  the  student,  but  the  adept  of 
divinity.  If  we  do  not  always  implicitly  coincide  with  the  author 
in  opinion  (which,  in  such  various  matter,  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected),  we  can  always  praise  his  diligence,  his  learning,  and  his 
piety;  qualities  which  confer  no  trifling  rank  on  any  scriptural 
interpreter  or  comraenlalor."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  vii.  Preface 
p.  ii.) 

71.  A  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  upon  all  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
tle.s.  Done  by  several  eminent  men  at  Oxford.  Corrected  and 
improved  by  the  late  Right  Rev.  and  learned  Dr.  Fell,  Bishop 
of  Oxford.     London,  1703,  3d  edition,  8vo. 

"Fell  on  the  Epistles  is  very  short;  but  most  of  his  notes  are 
worthy  of  remark.  The  collection  of  parallel  Scriptures  is  judi- 
cious, and  the  translation  in  some  places  altered  for  the  better." 
(Dr.  Doddridge.) 

72.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  to 
the  Galatians,  1  and  2  Corinthians,  Romans,  Ephesians.  To 
which  is  prefixed.  An  Essay  for  the  understanding  of  Saint 
Paul's  Epistles,  by  consulting  St.  Paul  himself.  By  John  Locke. 
London,  1783,  4to.  (Works,  vol.  iii.) :  also  various  editions  in 
4to.  and  8vo. 

73.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  to 
the  Colossians,  Philippians,  and  Hebievvs,  after  the  manner  of 
Mr.  Locke.  To  which  are  annexed,  several  Critical  Disserta- 
tions on  Particular  Parts  of  Scripture,  <fec.  &c.  By  the  late 
reverend  and  learned  Mr.  James  Pierce,  of  Exon.  London, 
1773,  second  edition,  4to. 

74.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  to 
the  Thefesaionians,  Timothy,  Philemon,  and  Titus;  and  th» 
Seven  Catholic  Epistles  by  James,  Peter,  Jude,  and  John,  &c. 
&c.  By  George  Benson,  D.D.  London,  1752,  1756,  best  edi 
tions,  2  vols.  4to. 

"  Locke,  Pierce,  and  Benson  make  up  a  complete  commentary 
on  the  Epistles;  and  are  indeed  all  in  the  number  of  the  mos* 
ingenious  commentators  I  have  ever  read.  Tliey  plainly  thought 
very  closely,  and  attended  much  to  connection,  which  they  have 
often  set  in  a  most  clear  view.  But  they  all  err  in  too  great  a 
ibndness  for  new  interpretations,  and  in  supposing  the  design  of 
the  apostles  less  general  than  it  seems  to  have  been.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  Benson  illustrates  the  spirit  of  Paul  sometimes  in  an 
admirable  manner,  even  beyond  any  former  writer.  See  especially 
his  Epistle  to  Philemon."     (Dr.  Doddridge.) 

75.  A  Practical  Paraphrase  on  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  lo 
the  Romans,  Galatians,  and  the  Epistie  to  the  Hebrew.s,  after  the 
manner  of  Dr.  Clarke's  igaraphrase  on  the  Four  Evangelists. 
London,  1744,  8vo. 

76.  The  Epistles  of  Paul  the  A})ostle  translated,  with  an  Ex- 
position and  Notes.  By  tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Belsham.  London 
1822,  2  vols.  4to.  also  in  4  vols.  8vo. 
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Mr.  Belsham  is  one  of  ihe  reputed  editors  of  the  "  Improved 
Version"  of  the  New  Teslamenl,  noticed  in  p  129.  supra.  Tliis 
expOHitioti  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  (which  is  noticed  here  only  that 
the  author  may  not  be  charged  with  designedly  omitting  it)  is  exe- 
cuted on  ihe  same  principles.  Able  criti(|ueson  it  may  be  seen  in 
the  l''.clepiic  Review  lor  May  and  June,  1H23,  in  the  fixirth  volume 
i»l  the  JVcw  Kdinburgh  Review,  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the 
Quart(!rly  Review  (in  reply  to  which  Mr.  Bcl.sham  published  "A 
Vindic-aiion,"  in  1825),  and,  lastly,  in  the  tweiiiy-second  volume  of 
the  British  Review.  Some  very  acute  and  learned  oljservalinns, 
exposing  Mr.  Belsham's  erroneous  interpretations,  will  be  found  in 
the  Christian  Remembrancer  lor  the  year  1827. 

77.  Gottlob  Christiani  Sroiiu,  Intcrprelalio  Epistolaruin 
I'aiilt  ad  I'hilippenses,  ad  ('olossenses,  et  ad  Philemonem,  ac 
etiam  in  Epistolain  Jacobi.    Svo.  • 

These  valuable  philological  commenlaries  on  the  above-mentioned 
Rpistlcs  are  inserted  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  Dr.  Slorr's 
Opuscula  Acadcmica  ad  Itilcrprelalioncm  Lilirorum  Sacrorum  perti- 
iicnlia,  Svo.  Tubingen,  1796,  1797.  Vol.  ii.  of  the  same  collection  also 
contains  some  valuable  historical  notices,  which  materially  contri- 
bute to  elucidate  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  We  are 
further  indebted  to  the  same  learned  author  for  a  similar  philologi- 
cal commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  (jnlaiians,  in  vol.  ii.  of  V'el- 
ihusen's  and  Kuinool's  collection  of  Commentaliones  Theologica: 

78.  Vcrsio  Latina  Epistolarum  Novi  Testamenti,  perpetua 
Annotalioiic  illustrata  a  Codofr.  Sigism.  Iaspis.  Lipsise,  vol.  i. 
1793;  vol.  ii.  1797,  Svo. 

A  new  edition  of  this  work,  very  materially  enlarged  and  cor- 
rected, was  published  at  Leipsic,  in  1821. 

78*.  Commcnlarius  Perpetuus  in  decern  Apostoli  Pauli  quas 
vulgo  dicunt  E[)istolas  Minores.  Edidit  Joannes  Fridericus 
Weixgaut.     Gothaj,  1816,  8vo. 

A  useful  and  unpretending  little  volume,  expressly  designed  for 
those  who  may  not  have  the  means  of  procuring  larger  and  more 
expensive  commentaries.  The  author  proles.scs  to  have  selected 
his  materials  from  the  i)(>st  commeulators,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
with  whose  annotations  he  has  interwoven  his  own  remarks,  lie 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  llie  previous  labours  of  Koppe  and 
Rosenmiiller :  and  references  are  introduced  to  those  authors  who 
have  jjarticularly  illustrated  texts  of  more  than  ordinary  difllculty. 

79.  Annotations  on  the  Epistles,  being  a  continuation  of  Mr. 
Elsley's  Annotations  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  principally 
designed  for  the  use  of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Slade,  M.A.     London,  1816,  2  vols.  Svo. 

80.  A  Paraphrastic  Translation  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  with 
Notes.  By  Philip  Nicholas  Suuttlkwoutii,  D.D.  0.xford  and 
London,  1829,  Svo. 

This  admirably  executed  work  is  ofTcred  by  its  learned  author 
cxpres,sly  ibr  the  use  of  inexperienced  biblical  students  and  of  ge- 
neral readers.  He  states  his  design  to  be  to  "give  breadth  and 
prominence  to  those  minute  but  necessary  links  of  reasoning,  which 
are  often  so  cursorily  glanced  at  by  the  writers  nn  to  escape  the 
observation  of  persons  not  in  the  habit  of  pursuing  an  elaborate 
argument  ihrou;ih  its  finest  details;  to  fill  up  those  lacuna;  of  in- 
ference, the  implied  pur|)ort  of  which,  though  necessarily  suggested 
by  the  context  to  the  experienced  dialectician,  does  not  always 
present  itself  to  others  less  exercised  in  this  species  of  elliptical 
composition  ;  and  to  supply  that  fluency  of  context,  by  which  even 
the  languid  and  desultory  reader,  when  indisposed  to  the  labour  of 
intense  thought,  may  be  enabled  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  whole  chain  of  the  argument  and  of  the  object  of  the  writer." 
Pref  pp.  xvii.  xviii.  The  divisions  of  chapter  and  verse  are  verv- 
properly  thrown  into  the  margin  ;  and  numerous  notes  are  inserteci, 
illustrating  the  scope  and  bearing  of  the  apostles'  reasoning;  which 
exhibit  in  a  comparatively  small  compass  the  substance  of  much 
learned  and  laborious  research. 

81.  H.  A.  ScHOTT  et  J.  F.  Wixzeu  Commentarii  in  Libros 
Epistolicos  Novi  Testamenti.  Vol.  L  E  pistoles  ad  Galatas  ct 
Thessalonicenses  continens.     Lipsia;,  1834,  Svo. 

This  work  is  executed  upon  the  same  plan  as  Kuiniiel's  Com- 
mentary on  the  historical  Ixjoks  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is 
noticed  in  p  131.  of  this  Appi-iidix.  The  Creek  text  is  inserted  in 
the  coinmentarj'.  Vol.  I.,  Vvliich  i.s  all  that  has  hitherto  appeared, 
contains  the  commentary  "u  liic  Epistles  to  the  Galatiansand  Thes- 
ealonians,  which  is  wrilic.i  by  Dr.  Schott. 

82.  A  Harmony  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  to  which 
is  added  a  Summary  of  the  Entire.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Roukiits, 
M.A.    Cainbridge,'l800,  4to. 

Though  not  a  commentary  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
this  work  affords  so  valual)le  a  heJp  towards  ascertaining  the  doc- 
trinal agreement  of  the  Epistles,  that  it  deserves  special  notice  in 
this  place.  See  a  fnrther  account  of  its  plati  and  execution  in  page 
62.  of  this  Appendix. 

83.  Essays  on  some  of  the  Difficulties  in  the  Writings  of  St. 
Paul.  By  Richard  Whatelv,  D.D.  [now  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
m.]     London,  182S,  Svc 


84.  Apostolical  Preaching  considered  in  an  examination  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles.  By  John  Bird  Sc.mner.  M.A.  [now  D.D. 
and  Bishop  of  Chester.]  London,  1815,  Svo.  and  numerouf 
subsequent  editions. 

S.'j.  The  Life  of  Paul  the  Apostle,  with  Critical  and  Practical 
Remarks  on  his  Discourses  and  Writings.  By  Stephen  Addin«" 
TO.v,  D.D.     London,  1784,  Svo. 

86,  General  Observations  on  the  Writings  of  St.  Paul.  Bj 
John  Hki,  D.D.     Budkingham,  1811,  Svo. 

This  volume  was  not  printed  for  sale  :  it  contains  many  pleiisinp 
remarks  on  the  style  and  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 


87.  Jo.  Jac.  Rambachii  Introductio  Historico-Theologica  in 
Epistolam  Pauli  ad  Romanos.  Adjecta  est  Martini  Lutheri  aurea 
praefatio,  variis  observationibus  exegeticis  atque  apologeticis  illus- 
trata.    Halae,  1727,  Svo. 

Though  not  a  commentary  on  ilie  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  thiti 
introduction  may  very  advantageously  be  substituted  for  one.  Pro- 
fessor Tholuck  has  justly  characterized  it  as  being  "  written  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject."  (Introd.  to  his  Exposition 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  vol.  i.  p.  34.  Edmburgh,  1833.)  Not 
a  single  point  is  omitted  that  can  throw  any  light  on  the  author 
time  and  i)lace  of  writing,  the  external  and  internal  state  of  the 
Christian  church  at  Rome,  the  scope  and  style  and  the  canonical 
authority  of  this  admirable  epistle.  The  preface  of  Luther  truly 
deserves  the  epithet  of  c'oWcrj  ■•  it  illustrates  the  peculiar  phraseo- 
logy of  the  apostle,  and  his  arguments  of  the  chapters  are  singular- 
ly perspicuous.  In  our  analysis,  &c.  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  we  have  been  largely  indebted  to  Rambach's  publication 

87*.  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  John 
Calvix.  To  which  is  prefixed  his  Life  by  Theodore  Beze. 
Translated  by  Francis  Sibson,  A.B.     London,  1834,  small  Svo. 

88.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  Key  to  the  Apostolic  Writings,  or  an 
Essay  to  explain  the  Gospel  Scheme  and  the  principal  Words 
and  Phrases  the  Apostles  have  used  in  describing  it.  By  J.  Tat- 
Lon,  D.D.     Second  and  best  edition,  1747,  4to. 

The  first  edition  of  this  celebrated  and  learned  work  appeared  in 
1745 :  two  others  were  printed  in  the  years  1754  and  1769.  Arch 
bishop  Magee  pronounces  the  system  developed  in  this  key  t* 
be  "  nothing  rnpre  than  an  artificial  accommodation  of  Scripture 
phrases  to  notions  utterly  repugnant  to  Christian  doctrin\"  Dr 
Taylor's  scheme  (which  was  Arian)  is  examined  by  Arch  op.  Ma 
gee  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  pp. 
181—188.  199—201.  322—333.  Dr.  Taylor's  work  contains,  how 
ever,  several  valuable  philological  illustrations  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  of  which  we  have  availed  ourselves  in  the  course  of 
this  Introduction. 

89.  Clavis  Apostolica :  or  a  Key  to  the  Apostolic  Writings, 
being  an  Attempt  to  explain  the  Scheme  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
principal  Words  and  Phrases  used  by  the  Apostles  in  describing 
it.     By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Mf.xdiiam,  A.M.     London,  1821, 12mo, 

This  small  volume  is  a  republication  of  a  senes  of  papers  w-hich 
originally  appeared  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Christian  Observer, 
in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  Dr.  Taylor's  Key  to  the  Epistle  tc 
the  Romans,  and  which  the  late  Archbp.  Magee  justly  pronounced 
to  be  "  a  series  of  valuable  letters."  (On  the  Atonement,  vol.  ii. 
p.  344.)  •'  Mr.  Mendham's  work  is  well  entitled  to  our  approbation, 
not  less  for  the  temperate  and  judicious  manner  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten, than  for  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  which  its  discussions 
relate."    (Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xxi.  p.  527.) 

90.  A  Paraphrase,  with  Critical  Annotations,  on  the  Epistle; 
of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Romans  and  Galalians.  By  Timothy  Ed- 
WAuns,  A.M.     London,  1762,  4to. 

We  notice  this  work,  which  is  judiciously  compiled  from  the  best 
previous  commentaries  on  these  two  Epistles,  because  it  is  occa- 
sionally to  be  purchased  at  a  cheap  rate.  "  Tlie  author  appears  to 
us  to  have  been  a  person  of  learning,  judgment,  and  candour,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  sacred  writings."  lie  endeavours,  in  the 
first  place,  to  give  his  readers  a  distinct  view  of  the  whole  Epistle, 
to  discover  the  true  occasion  of  the  apostle's  writing  it,  the  main 
subject  of  it,  the  principal  branches  of  which  it  consists,  and  the 
subilivision  of  them  into  their  propter  sections,  paragraphs,  and 
periods ;  and  then  to  clear  up  the  connection  of  these  several  par- 
ticulars, the  seeming  perplexity  of  the  arguments,  and  the  nioden 
force  of  the  reasonings,  in  order  to  set  forth  the  true  meaning  and 
coherence  of  the  whole  discourse  in  a  clear  liirlif-"  (Monthly  Re- 
view, O.  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  412.) 

91.  Jacobi  Wellf.ri  Adnotationes  in  Epistolam  Pauli  ad 
Romanos.     Brunswick,  1754,  4to. 

92.  Jo.  Sdl.  Semleri  Paraphrasis  Ej)istolfE  ad  Romanos,  cum 
Notis,  translatione  vetusta,  et  oissertatione  de  dupltci  Appendice 
hujus  Epistolae,  in  cap.  xv.  xvi.     Hala;,  1769.  small  Svo 
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Semler  also  published  similar  paraphrases  on  the  following  Epis- 
tles: viz.  1  &  2  Corinthians,  Hate,  1770,  1776;  Galatians,  iM.  1779; 
James,  ibid.  1781;  1  Peter,  ibid.  1783;  2 Peter  and  Jude,  ibid.  1784; 
Revelation,  Ndustadt,  1785,  and  1  John,  to  which  is  added  by  Pro- 
fessor Noesselt  a  Disquisition,  entitled  Narratio  de  Semlero  ejusque 
merilis  in  interpretalione  S.  S.  8vo.  Riga,  1792.  Semler  totally  re- 
jects those  doctrines  concerning  original  sin,  &c.  which  are  received 
as  orthodox  by  the  Protestant  churches.  His  works  are  all  scarce 
and  dear  in  this  country,— so  that  the  student  will  not  sustain  any 
loss  who  may  not  be  able  to  procure  them.^ 

93.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Eleven  First  Chapters  of  Saint  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Aham.  London, 
1771,  Svo. 

"  This  appears  to  be  the  performance  of  a  sensible  man,  who  de- 
sires to  deliver  the  true  sense  of  Scripture  as  far  as  he  can  attain 
it,  and  to  advance  the  cause  of  piety  among  men.  His  method  is, 
to  lay  a  small  number  of  verses  before  the  reader  at  one  view,  in 
which  are  inserted  a  few  words  to  illustrate  and  explain  them,  and 
then  he  adds  several  observations  upon  the  sense  of  the  passage, 
with  some  practical  remarks.  On  the  whole,  this  paraphrase,  not 
abounding  in  criticism,  as  some  might  expect,  appears  howeiver  to  be 
a  candid,  vyell-meant,  practical,  and  useful  performance."  (Monthly 
Review.  0.  S.  vol.  xlv.  pp.  400,  401.)  What  further  recommends 
this  useful  work  is,  the  low  price  at  which  it  may  frequently  be 
procured,  it  having  been  frequently  reprinted. 

94.  Chr.  Frid.  Schmidii  Annotationes  in  Epistolam  Pauli  ad 
Romanos.     Lipsis,  1777,  8vo. 

95.  Sam.  Frid.  Nath.  Mori  Prselectiones  in  EpistoJam  Pauli  ad 
Romanos,  cum  ejusdem  versione  Latina,  locorumque  quorundam 
Novi  Testamenti  difficiliorum  interpretalione.  EJidit  J.  T.  T. 
Holtzapfel.     LipsicE,  1 794,  8vo. 

96.  Epistola  Pauli  ad  Romanos,  Greece,  ex  recensione  novissi- 
ma  Griesbachii,  cum  commentario  perpetuo.  Edidit  Chr.  Fr. 
BoEHME.     Lipsioe,  1806,  Svo. 

97.  Pauli  Epistola  ad  Romanos.  Interprete  Em.  Godofr.  Adol- 
pho  BocKiiL.     Gryphiae,  1821,  Svo. 

98.  Horse  Romanae :  or  an  Attempt  to  elucidate  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  by  an  original  Translation,  Explanatory 
Notes,  and  New  Divisions.  By  Robert  Cox,  M.A.  London, 
1824,  Svo. 

"While  possessing  merit  of  a  high  order,  it  is  entirely  free  from 
display.  The  simplicity  of  the  author's  plan,  and  the  extremely 
judicious  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  it,  entitle  him  to  a 
measure  of  our  praise  which  we  have  not  often  an  occasion  of 
awarding."  (Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  72.)  See  also  the 
Quarterly  Theological  Review,  vol.  ii.  pp.  72 — 76. 

99.  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  intended  to  assist 
Students  in  Theology,  and  others,  who  read  the  Scriptures  in 
the  Originals.  By  Samuel  H.  Tdhner,  D.D.  New  York, 
1824,  Svo. 

These  "  Notes"  aro  strictly  exegetical,  not  polemical ;  and  are 
designed  to  explain  the  force  and  connection  of  St.  Paul's  argu- 
ments. This  object  is  completely  attained  by  Professor  Turner, 
who  lias  made  considerable  use  of  the  labours  of  the  German 
biblical  critics,  against  whose  extravagant  interpretations  and  cri- 
tiques he  has,  very  properly,  cautioned  his  readers.  A  translation 
of  Koppe's  Latin  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  pre- 
fixed ;  and  the  work  concludes  with  a  well-wrilten  "  Essay  ibr  the 
consideratio.i  of  Theological  Students." 

100.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Romans  ;  with  an 
Introduction,  Paraphrase,  and  Notes.  By  C.  H.  Tkiiho  r,  A.M. 
London,  1828,  Svo. 

The  design  of  this  publication  is,  to  bring  together  such  informa- 
tion as  may  assist  young  students  of  divinity  in  obtaining  a  right 
understanding  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  way  of  ap- 
paratus towards  an  examination  of  the  Epistle,  the  author  has  pre- 
fixed, 1.  A  Chronological  Table  of  the  Acts  of  that  Apostle,  abridged 
from  Bishop  Pearson's  Annates  Paulini ;  2.  A  brief  Exposition  of 
the  occasion,  date,  and  genuineness  of  the  Episllc  ;  3.  An  Analysis 
')f  is.-*  contcnl-s;  4.  A  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  moaning  of  the  the- 
ological terms,  wliich  in  our  authorized  version  are  xeru\evei\  justify 
nntijnsliJicatioii,faiih,  law,  and  works  of  llic  latu,Jlcsh,  and  impiile; 
and  5.  A  List  of  all  ihe  Passages  of  the  Old  Testaraeut  quoted  in 
'.ho  Epis!le  to  tlie  Roiauis.  'riie  Greek  text  ii)llows,  according  to 
1)<-.  Knappe's  third  edition  (Hate,  1824),  and  on  the  opposite  page 
IS  given  the  author's  paraphrase.  The  volume  concludes  with  a 
collection  of  notes,  in  the  composition  of  which  Mr.  Terrot  has 
availed  himself  of  the  previous  works  of  the  most  dis-iiiignished 
British  commentators  and  divines,  and  also  of  the  philological 
labours  of  llie  most  eminent  coniijiental  critics.  '-This  work  de- 
rives its  chief  coiiimendali(m,  not  so  much  for  what  it  has  accom- 
plished, as  for  the  plan  of  study  which  it  opens  up  to  the  young 
divine;  showing,  by  a  very  successful  example,  the  aid  which  may 
be  brought  to  theological  investigation  from  the  stores  of  general 
literature,  and  especially  from  those  other  sources  where  the  fruit 
i^f  the  tree  of  knowledge  is  .not  altogether  unmi.\ed."  (British 
Critic.  Awil,  1829,  vol.  v.  p.  346.) 


101.  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  with  ■ 
Translation  and  various  Excursus.  By  Moses  Stuakt,  Profes- 
sor of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover 
Andover  [Massachusetts],  1832.     London,  1833,  Svo. 

"If  candour,  integrity  of  purpose,  and  apostolic  piety,  united  to 
deep  research,  persevering  industry,  and  varied  erudition,  could 
qualify  any  man  for  the  task  of  translating  and  expounding  critically 
the  most  difficult  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  we  believe  that  Professor 
Stuart  possesses  these  endowments.  Whatever  be  the  errors  in  his 
work — and  our  author  is  the  last  man  to  claim  infallibility — they 
arise  from  the  general  infirmity  of  human  nature ;  they  are  not  in- 
troduce! either  to  support  the  views  of  a  polemical  partisan,  or  to 
maintain  the  hypothesis  of  an  obstinate  disputant.  The  publica- 
tion befijre  us  is  eminently  distinguished  both  for  repeated  acknow- 
ledgment of  all  the  difficulties  attendant  ut)on  the  respective  inter- 
pretations of  the  '  vexati  loci,'  and  for  "unwearied  patience  in 
disentangling  the  web  in  which  controversialists  have  loved  to 
involve  this  sublime  epistle." ..  .."Mr.  Stuart  is  original  both  in 
his  translation  and  his  comments.  He  at  one  time  objects  to  Calvin, 
at  another  to  Arminius-  and  we  6ki  not  think  that  any  partisan  will 
have  reason  to  quarrel  with  the  professor  for  a  blind  adherence  tc 
any  '  set  of  opinions.' "  (Bntish  Critic,  for  October,  1833,  pp.  430 
431) 

"  The  Translation  is  couched  in  elegant  language,  and  divided 
with  great  care  into  sections,  each  of  which  has  an  appropriate,  if 
not  perfectly  correct,  title,  and  is  subdivided  into  paragraphs  as  the 
sense  requires.  A  great  deal  of  the  obscurity  of  the  epistle,  as  it 
stands  in  the  common  version,  is  removed  by  the  hypothesis  that 
in  chapter  iii.,  and  in  several  other  places.  Saint  Paul  quotes  and 
answers  a  supposed  objector.  The  queries  and  objections  thus 
quoted  and  answered,  Mr.  Stuart  has  distinguished  by  quotation 
marks,  which  render  the  epistle  at  once  more  interesting  and  more 
intelligible.  Mr.  Stuart  has  also  rendered  the  particles  so  skilfully,  as 
to  give  the  whole  epistle  the  appearance,  not  of  a  parcel  ofdisiecta 
membra,  accidently  thrown  together,  but  of  a  connected  and  orderly 
treatise.  He  has  also  given  a  faithful  representation  of  the  origi- 
nal, as  regards  the  use  of  the  article.  The  Commentary  is  a  work 
of  great  labour.  The  author  seems  seldom  to  have  contented  him- 
self with  second-hand  observations,  but  to  have  consulted  for  him- 
self all  orig'inaZ  authorities,  and  to  have  faithfully  prepared  himself 
to  meet  any  probable  or  possible  objection  to  his  own  views." 
(American  Monthly  Review,  Nov.  1832,  vol.  ii.  p.  393.) 

This  Commentary  and  Excursus  are  filled  with  interesting  and 
valuable  information.  The  work  is  intended  for  young  students  m 
divinity,  and  therefore  we  meet  often  with  minute  criticisms,  which 
to  the  matured  scholar  and  theologian  may  appear  unnecessary,  but 
which  will  be  found  highly  useful  to  the  beginner,  as  they  will 
draw  his  attention  to  nice  points  of  theology,  and  so  lend  to  give 
him  accuracy  as  well  as  extent  of  knowledge. 

The  London  impression  of  1833  is  handsomely  and  very  correctly 
printed  under  the  editorial  care  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  J.  P.  Smith  and 
E.  Henderson. 

102.  Exposition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  with 
Extracts  from  the  Exegetical  Works  of  the  Fathers  and  Re- 
formers. Translated  from  the  original  German  of  Dr.  Fred, 
Aug.  Gottreu  Tuoluck,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  RoyA 
University  of  Halle.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Menzies.  Vol.  I 
Edinburgh,  1833,  12mo. 

This  work  forms  part  of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet,  noticed 
in  p.  72.  No.  2.  supra.  The  learned  author,  Professor  Tholuck, 
has  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  standing  foremost  among  the 
defenders  of  ancient  orthodoxy  against  the  modern  ncologians  ot 
Germany :  and  "  the  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is 
the  most  important  work  which  has  hitherto  proceeded  from  his 
pen.  The  universal  approbation  it  has  received  from  the  friends 
of  evangelical  truth,  and  the  fierce  hostility  with  which  it  has 
l)een  assailed  by  the  rationalist  party  in  Germany"  (where,  not- 
withstanding it  has  passed  through  many  editions),  "  alFurd  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence  of  its  distinguished  worth."  (Translator's 
()refiice,  p.  xii.)  Professor  Stuart,  in  the  prefiice  to  his  admirable 
work  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  (p.  vii.),  has  expressed  the 
highest  approbation  of  Dr.  Tholuck's  labours,  to  which  he  ac- 
knowledges himself  "most  of  all  indebted."  The  purchaser  of 
J'lofessor  Stuart's  work  with  find  it  desirable  to  study  Dr.  T.' 
Exposition  in  connection  with  it.  The  translator  has"  ably  per- 
formed his  difficult  task,  and  has  enriched  the  volume  with  an 
instructive  prcfiice. 

103.  A  Critical  Exposition  of  the  Ninth  Chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  far  as  is  supposed  to  relate  to  the 
Doctrine  of  Predestination.  By  J.  Fawcett.  London,  1752, 
8vo. 

104.  St.  Paul's  Wish  to  be  accursed  from  Christ  illustrated, 
and  vindicated  from  Misconstructions.  With  an  Appendix, 
containing  a  Collection  of  the  most  material  Observations  upon 
the  Text  by  ancient  and  modern  Writers.  By  Bartholomew 
Keelim;.     Oxford,  1706,  Svo. 

105.  De  Consecutione  Sententiarum  in  Pauli  ad  Romano* 
Epistola  Commentatio  Auctore  Ernesto  Friderico  HoE^rifjcffo 
LipsiiE,  1828,  Svo 
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106.  Pauli  ad  Corinthios  Epistolaj,  GrsBce,  perpetua  anno- 
-ationc  illustratae,  a  Fr.  Aug.  Guil.  KitAi-sK,  vol.  i.  complcctens 
Epistolarn  priorcm.     Francofurli,  1792,  8vo. 

107.  A  Paraphrase  of  Saint  Paul's  First  Epititle  to  the  Co- 
nnthians,  witii  Explanatory  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Tollkv, 
M.A.     London,  1825,  8vo. 

108.  Commentarius  in  priorem  Divi  Pauli  ad  Corinthios 
Epistolani.  Auctore  Aug.  Ludov.  Christ.  Hetueniikicu.  Mar- 
burgi,  1827-28,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  first  eight  chapters  of  St.  Paul'B 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  rcinnining  chnplers  are  illus- 
trated in  the  secoixl  volume.  In  the  prolegomena  the  author  has 
given  a  concise  account  of  the  cily  of  Corinth,  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  and  the  state  of  the  Christian  church,  logeihcr  with 
the  occasion  and  argument  of  the  epistle,  its  canonical  authority 
and  authenticity ;  and  a  list  of  the  hcst  commentators  on  this  par- 
ticular epistle.     The  commentary  is  ])rincipally  philological. 

109.  Animadversiones  ad  Cap.  III.  ct  XIII.  Epistolse  Pauli 
r.  ad  Coiinlhios.  Scripsit  Dr.  Ant.  Gcorg.  Holmann.  Lipsiae, 
1819,  8vo. 

This  tract  elucidates  certain  words  and  diflicult  passages  in  the 
third  and  thirteenth  chapters  of  St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians. 

110.  Ohscrvationcs  ad  Versus  postrcmos  Capitis  XIII.  prions 
Pauli  ad  Corinthios  Epistolae  rcctc  intelligendos.  Auctore  A. 
ScHOTT.    Jena),  1823,  4to. 

111.  Comnientatio  Critica  et  Exegetica  in  Paulinae  Epistolaj 
ad  Corinthios  caput  XIII.  Scripsit  Dr.  L.  G.  Paiieau.  Trajecti 
ad  Rheiiurn,  1828,  8vo. 

112.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Fifteenth  Chapter  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  with  Critical  Notes  and  Observations, 
and  a  preliminary  Dissertation ;  a  Commentary,  with  Critical 
Remarks,  on  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  part  of  the  Eighth  Chapters 
of  the  Romans,  &c.    By  John  Alf.xaxdku.  London,  1766,  4to. 

See  an  account  of  this  tract,  in  the  Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol. 
xxxiv.  pp  443 — 451. 

113.  Pauli  ad  Corinthios  Epistola  secunda,  perpetua  annota- 
tione  illustrata,  a  Jo.  Georg.  Frid.  Leun.  LemgovisB,  1804,  8vo. 

114.  Epistola  Pauli  ad  Corinthios  posterior,  Gra;ce.  Perpetuo 
Commenlario  illustravit  A.  G.  Emmeulixg.    Lipsise,  1823,  8vo. 

115.  Disputatio  de  altera  Pauli  ad  Corinthios  Epistoki,  et 
ohservandii  in  ill;\  Apostoli  indole  et  oratione,  quam  pro  summis 
in  theologia  honoribus  in  Acadcmia  Rheno-Traject.,  publico 
examini  submittit  Harm.  Jo.  Rotaaiiiis.  Trajecti  ad  Rhenuni, 
1818,  8vo. 

This  well  compiled  academical  dissertation  consists  of  three 
parts,  in  which  the  author  examines,  1.  The  second  Epistle  lo  (he 
Corinthians;  2.  The  character  of  Saint  Paul;  and,  3.  The  language 
and  stylo  of  the  apostle.  The  second  division  is  particularly 
valuable. 

116.  C.  F.  A.  FniTsciiE,  Dc  nonnullis  Posterioris  Pauli 
ad  Corinthios  Epistolae  Locis  Dissertationes  Duae.  Lipsia;, 
1824,  8vo. 

117.  Alberti  Gerhardi  Beckkii,  Conjectanca  in  Locum  Pauli- 
num  2  Corinth.  XII.  7-9.     Magdeburgi,  1822,  8vo. 

OALATIANS   ANn    EPIIESIAXS. 

118.  Sam.  Frid.  Nath.  Moui  Acroases  in  Epistolas  Paulinas 
ad  Galatas  et  Ephesios.     Lipsia;,  1795,  8vo. 

119.  A  Commentary  on  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
translated  from  the  Latin  of  Martin  Litheu.  8vo.  and  2 
vols.  12mo. 

There  are  also  editions  extant  in  folio  and  4lo.  of  this  valuable 
work,  which  completely  expose  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
works  alone.  We  may  apply  to  it  in  particular  what  Erasmus  is 
recorded  to  have  said  of  Luther's  commentaries  in  general : — 
"There  is  more  solid  divinity  contained  in  one  page  than  could  be 
found  in  many  piolix  treatises  of  schoolmen  and  such  kind  of 
authors."  (Middleton's  Biographia  Evangelica,  vol.  i.  p.  230.) 
Walchius  slates  that  Protestants  and  Catholics  have  both  concurred 
in  their  commendations  of  Luther's  work.  (Biblioth.  Theolog.  vol. 
iv.  p.  607.) 

120.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul 
to  the  Galatians  and  Ephesians,  with  Doctrinal  and  Practical 
Observations,  together  with  a  Critical  and  Practical  Commentary 
on  the  Two  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians.  By 
the  late  learned  Samuel  Chandler,  D.D.    London,  1777,  4to. 

"The  paraphrase  clearly  and  fully  expresses  the  meaning  of  the 
sacred  writer;  the  notes  are  enriched  by  original  quotations  from 
Greek  Uid  Latin  authors,  in  order  to  illustrate  and  confirm   the 


learned  commentator's  own  criticisms,  and  many  doctrmal  and 
practical  observalions  are  interspersed,  with  a  view  of  farther 
explaining  the  tendency  of  the  apfjslle's  rcasonine,  and  improving 
the  moral  icmper  and  conduct  of  the  reader."  "The  commentary 
on  the  iwo  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  is  more  difiiise:  the 
author  has  every  where  introduced  references  to  original  writers, 
with  whom  none  were  more  conversant,  and  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity  of  subjcjining  practical  rellections,  adapted  lo  the  various 
p.-iKsages  uhich  he  had  previously  explained  by  learned  and  liberal 
criticism."     (Monthly  Kovievv,  O.  S.  vol.  Ivi.  pp.  ItU,  102.) 

121.  Interprctatio  Epistolje  Pauli  ad  Galatas,  auctore  E,  A. 
Bono  EH.     Lugd.  Bat.  1807,  8vo. 

122.  Pauli  ad  Galatas  Epistola.  Latine  vertit,  et  Commen- 
lario Perpetuo  illustravit  Doctor  et  Professor  G.  B.  Wineiu 
Lipsia-,  1.S21  ;  Editio  secunda,  aucta  et  emendata,  1827;  Editio 
tertia,  aucta  et  emendata,  1829,  8vo. 

While  ihis  sheet  was  i)assing  through  the  press,  a  translation  of 
this  valuable  work  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cunningham  was  announced 
as  Ibrming  part  of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet.  Copious  illus- 
trations were  lo  be  added  from  the  previous  commentaries  of 
Kojjpq,  Borger,  and  others. 

123.  Gottlob  Frid.  Gi;i)e  de  Ecclesite  Ephcsinae  Statu  impri- 
mis .-Evo  apostolico,  Commentatio  Historico-Excgctico-Critica. 
Accedit  Vita  S.  Apostoli  Pauli  per  Gcorgiuni  Majoreni  descripta. 
Lipsia;,  1732,  8vo. 

124.  Joannis  Tauxovii  Commentarius  in  Epistolas  Pauli  ad 
Ephesios,  ad  Philippcn.«cs,  ad  Colossenses,  et  ad  Thessalonicen- 
scs.  4to.     Rostochii,  1636. 

PHILIPPIAITS, 

125.  The  Church  at  Philippi,  or  the  Doctrines  and  Conduct 
of  the  early  Christians  illustrated  :  Intended  to  serve  as  an  His- 
torical Commentary  upon  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 
By  Henry  Samuel  Baynes.     London,  1834,  12mo. 

126.  Meinardi  Henrici  Sciiotaxi  Analysis  et  Commentanu« 
in  Epistolarn  PauUi  ad  Philippcnscs.     Franeckera;,  1737,  4to. 

127.  Antonii  Friderici  Buschixgii  Introductio  Historico- 
Theologica  in  Epistolarn  Paulli  ad  Philippenses.  Halse,  1746, 
4  to. 

128.  Pauli  Apostoli  Epistola  ad  Philippenses,  Gra;ce  ex  Re- 
censione  Griesbachiana  nova  Versione  Latina  et  Annotatione 
perpetua  illustrata,  a  J.  G.  Am-Esde.    8vo.     VitebergtE,  1798. 

129.  Specimen  Academicum  Inauguralc  de  Coetus  Christiano- 
rum  Philippensis  Conditione  primseva,  ex  Epistola  iis  ab  Apos 
tolo  Paulo  scripta  praecipue  dijudicanda  a  Johannc  Hoog.  Lug- 
duni  Batavorum,  1825,  8vo. 

The  origin  and  state  of  the  church  at  Philippi,  the  date,  place 
where  written,  scope  and  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippi- 
ans, are  discussed  in  ihis  academical  dissertation,  v.hich  happily 
elucidates  many  passages  of  that  epistle. 

roLOSsiAxs. 

130.  Expositio  Epistolaj  D.  Pauli  ad  Colossenses,  per  reveren- 
dum  in  Christo  Patrem,  Joannem  [DAVKyAXT]  Episcopum 
Sarisburiensem  jam  primuin  edita :  olim  ab  eodem.  Dominie 
MargareLx  in  .■\cadcinia  Cantabrigiensi  Profcssorc  Theologico, 
dictata.     Cantabrigia;,  1627,  folio. 

131.  An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  by  the  Right  Rev.  John  Davenant,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury. Translated  from  the  Original  Latin,  with  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  and  Notes'.  By  the  Rev.  Josiah  Allfort.  London, 
1831-32,  2  vols.  Svo. 

Asifiishop  Davenant's  valuable  exposition  of  St.  Paul's  epistle  to 
the  Colossians  had  long  become  extremely  scarce,  Mr.  .Allport  has 
conferred  no  small  favour  on  biblical  students,  by  rendering  his 
work  accessible  to  Enclish  readers.  "The  translation  not  only 
possesses  the  more  ordinary  and  absolutely  indispensable  prerequi- 
sites of  general  accuracy  and  fidelity,  but  the  more  rare  recom- 
mendationsof  considerable  care,  propriety, and  even  elegance."  . . . . 
"  .\  very  valuable  feature  of  the  present  work  is,  that  the  Editor 
has  appended  (in  the  form  of  notes),  biographical  sketches  of  the 
Fathers  and  Schoolmen  whose  names  so  profusely  adorn  the  pages 
of  Davenant.". . ."  His  notes  contain  a  great  deal  of  curious  and 
valuable  information.  The  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Davenant  de- 
serves the  highest  praise  :  it  is  the  onli/  attempt  that  has  ever  been 
made  to  give  any  thing  like  a  detailed  account  of  the  history  and 
wriiinss  of  that  great  "and  good  man.''  (Eclectic  Review,  Febru- 
ary, 1833.) 

132.  An  Exposition  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossian*. 
Wherein  not  only  the  text  is  methodically  analyzed,  but  the 
sense  of  the  words,  by  the  help  of  writers,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  is  explained.     By  N.  BrFiELi).     London.  1615,  folio 
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133.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Colossians,  to  the  Thes- 
Balonians,  to  Timothy,  and  to  Titus,  and  the  General  Epistle  of 
St.  James :  a  new  Version  from  the  Greek,  and  chiefly  from  the 
Text  of  Griesbach.  By  Philalethes.  [John  Jonks,  LL.D.]  Lon- 
don, 1820,  12mo. 

Of  ihis  translation,  which  in  many  instances  is  made  to  support 
Ihe  scheme  of  the  modern  Socinians,  the  reader  will  find  an  account 
m  the  Eclectic  Review  (N.  S.),  vol  xiv.  pp.  277—283. 

134.  Isagoge  in  Epistolam  a  Paulo  Apostolo  ad  Colossenses 
datam  Theologica,  Historica,  Critica,  accesserunt  Enarratiocap.  L 
Coloss.  V.  1  — 14.  et  Excursus  epistolam  spectantes  tres.  Con- 
fecit  Gulielmus  Boehmekus.     Berohni,  1829,  8vo. 

135.  Guliclmi  Bochmeri  Symbolse  Biblicas  ad  Dogmaticam 
Christianam  sive  Observationes  in  Sectionem  Apostolicam 
Ooloss.  L  V.  18—23.     Wratislaviae,  1833,  8vo.    , 

I    AND   2  TIIESSALONIANS. 

136.  An  Exposition  upon  the  two  Epistles  of  the  Apostle 
Saint  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians.  By  the  Rev.  Father  John 
Jewel,  late  Bishop  of  Sarisburie.  London,  1583,  12mo.  Re- 
printed in  1811,  8vo. 

This  valuable  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
is  primed  in  the  folio  edition  of  Bp.  Jewel's  works  (London,  1609), 
and  also  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  compilation,  entitled  the 
"  Fathers  of  the  English  Church." 

137.  Joannis  Alphonsi  TuRRETiNi  CommentariusTheoretico- 
pjacticus  in  Epistolas  Divi  Pauli  ad  Thessalonicenses.  Basileae, 
1739,  8vo.  also  in  the  second  volume  of  the  collective  edition  of 
Turretin's  Works,  in  4to. 

138.  The  Greek  of  the  Epistle  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians explained.     By  John  Phillips.     London,  1751,  4to. 

"This  work  contains  the  Greek  Text,  but  no  translation.  The 
notes  are  very  considerable.  They  are  philological,  critical,  and 
theological.  It  was  designed  as  a  specimen  of  a  work  upon  all  the 
Epistles,  but  which  was  never  completed.  It  is  exceedingly  scarce." 
'.Orme's  Biblioth.  Bibl.  p.  349.) 

139.  Pauli  Epistolae  ad  Thessalonicenses.  Recensuit,  vete- 
tum  recentiorumque  notas  selectas  congessit,  suasque  adjecit,  et 
famquam  specimen  novce  editionis  Epistolarum  Pauli  edidit  F. 
Bchleiekmacher.     Berolini,  1823,  8vo. 

140.  Specimen  Academicum  Inaugurale  de  Ccetus  Christi- 
anorum  Thessalonicensis  Ortu  Fatisque,  et  prioris  Pauli  iis 
ecriptse  Epistolse  Consilio  atque  Argumento.  Auctore  Joanne 
Jacobo  BuRGERHouDT.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1825,  8vo. 

This  Dissertation  may  be  considered  as  a  valuable  introduction 
to  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians:  every  topic  which  is 
necessary  to  the  correct  understanding  of  it,  is  satisfactorily  dis- 
cussed. 

141.  Epistolas  Pauli  ad  Thessalonicenses  commentario  et 
delectis  Patrum  Ecclesiasticorum  expositionibus,  margin!  sub- 
jectis,  illustravit  Ludovicus  Pelt.     Gryphiswaldiae,  1830,  8vo. 

142.  J.  G.  Reiciie  Authentiffi  posterioris  ad  Thessalonicenses 
Epistolae  Vindiciae.     Gottingae,  1830,  4to. 

1    AND   2  TIMOTHY,  TITUS,  AND    PUILEMOIT. 

143.  D.  Pauli  Epistolae  ad  Timotheum,  Titum  et  Philemonem, 
Observationibus  grammaticis,  historicis,  logicis,  theologicis  illus- 
tratje  ab  Abrahamo  Sculteto.     Francofurti,  1624,  4to. 

144.  S.  Pauli  Apostoli  Epistola  utraque  ad  Timotheum,  cum 
Commentario  Joannis  Cocceii.    Lugduni  Batavorum,  1667,  4to. 

145.  Beckhaus  (Joach.  Frid.)  Specimen  Observationum 
Critico-Exegeticarum  de  Vocabulis  I.tt-j^  Kryofxivon;  et  rarioribus 
diceiidi  Formulis  in  prima  ad  Timotheum  Epistola  Paulina 
obviis,  Authentic  ejus  nihil  detrahentibus.     Lingje,  1810,  8vo. 

146.  A.  CuRTii  de  Epistolae  prioris  ad  Timotheum  authentia, 
cum  aliquo  vitae  Paulina;  tempore  concilianda.  Commentatio. 
Berolini,  1828,  8vo. 

147.  Commentationes  de  Epistola  posteriori  Pauli  ad  Timo- 
theum.    Scripsit  Johannes  BurjcHNEJi.     Hafniae,  1829,  8vo. 

148.  Petri  von  Haven  Commentatio  Analytica  in  Epistolam 
PauUi  ad  Titum.     Halae,  1742,  4to. 

149.  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  Saint  Paul  written  to 
Titus.    By  Thomas  Taylor.    Cambridge,  1612, 4to.   1658,  folio. 

Walchius  speaks  very  highly  of  ihis  commentary,  both  in  a  phi- 
lological and  in  a  practical  point  of  view.  (Bibl.  Theol.  Select, 
vol.  iv.  p.  723.)  The  learned  author  was  a  frequent  preacher  before 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  I. 

150.  Hcnrici  Hummelii  Explanatio  Epistolae  Apostoli  Pauli 
■d  Philemonem.     Tiguri,  1670,  folio. 


151.  Pauli  ad  Philemonem  Epistola,  Graece  et  Latine,  Ulu* 
trata  a  J..ebr.  Gottl.  Schmidio.     Lipsiae,  1786,  8vo. 

HEBREWS. 

152.  An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  pre- 
liminary Exercitations.  By  John  Owen,  D.D.  .  Folio  4  vol& 
London,  1668-74,  8vo.  7  vols. 

This  work  is  particularly  valuable  for  its  illustration  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews  by  the  aid  of  Rabbinical  learning:  it  is  replet* 
with  doctrinal  and  experimental  remarks.  A  well  executed  abridg' 
ment  of  it  was  published  in  4  vols.  8vo.  1790,  by  the  late  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Williams,  of  which  a  new  edition  was  printed  in  1815,  4  vols 
8vo. 

153.  Joannis  Braunii  Comnientarius  in  Epistolam  ad  He- 
brjBos,  cum  indicibus  locupletissimis  et  quibusdam  tabulis  aeneis 
elegantissimis.     Amstel.  1705,  4to. 

Professor  Braun  or  Braunius  is  well  known  for  several  valuable 
pieces  elucidating  sacred  antiquities.  I  lis  commentary  on  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  opinion  of  J.  B.  Carpzov,  is  one  of  the 
best  ever  edited.  It  is  indeed  truly  valuable  for  its  illustrations 
by  the  aid  of  Rabbinical  learning :  and  the  author  is  particularly 
able  in  refuting  the  perverse  inlerpretatiorts  of  the  celebrated  So- 
cinian  teacher,  Schlichtingius. 

154.  An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  by  Mr. 
Robert  Duncan,  minister  of  the  Gospel.     Edinburgh,  1731,  8vo. 

A  useful  and  cheap  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

155.  Joannis  Benedict!  Carpzovii  Exercitationes  in  Pauli 
Epistolam  ad  HebriEOs  ex  Philone  Alexandrino.  Helmstadt, 
1750,  8vo. 

A  work  of  singular  utility  in  explaining  the  phraseology  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

156.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
By  the  late  Rev.  James  Peirce.  With  a  Paraphrase  and  Notes 
on  the  last  three  chapters  of  the  Hebrews  left  unfinished  by  Mr. 
Peirce,  and  an  Essay  to  discover  the  author  of  the  Epistle  and 
Language  in  which  it  was  originally  written.  By  Joseph  Hal- 
let,  jun.     London,  1733,  4to. 

This  forms  part  of  the  work  noticed  in  p.  134.  No.  72.  of  this  Ap- 
pendix. "  Some  of  the  sentiments,"  says  Professor  Stuart,  "  differ 
widely  from  those  of  Owen,  and  are  such  as  ought  to  be  examined 
with  great  caution  ;  but  the  work,  as  a  whole,  exceeds  any  Eng- 
lish commentary  which  I  have  read.  The  author  has  a  great  deal 
of  aculeness,  and  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  regard  to  a  tact  for 
criticism."  (Stuart  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i.  p.  286 
American  edition,  or  p.  346.  London  edition.) 

157.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
To  which  is  prefixed  an  Inquiry  into  : — the  Author  of  this  Epis- 
tle ;  when  it  was  written  ;  the  manner  of  citing  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  and  the  method  of  reasoning  in  it,  &c.  By  Arthur  Ash- 
ley Sykes,  D.D.     London,  1755,  4to. 

158.  Joannis  Augusti  Ernesti  Lectiones  Academicae  in  Epis- 
tolam ad  Hebraeos  ab  ipso  revisae,  ciim  ejusdem  excursibus  theo- 
logicis edidit ;  Commcntarium,  in  quo  multa  ad  recentissimonun 
imprimis  interpretum  sententias  pertinentia  uberius  illustrantur, 
adjecit  Gotlib  Immanuel  Dindorf.     Lipsiae,  1815,  royal  8vo. 

These  Academic  Lectures  of  Ernesti  were  delivered  by  that  emi- 
nent scholar  and  divine  while  he  was  profes.sor  of  divinity  at  Leip- 
sic.  They  have  been  edited  from  his  corrected  copy,  with  various 
important  additions  by  Professor  Dindorf,  who  succeeded  him  m 
the  Hebrew  chair  at  Leipsic.  These  are  included  between  brack- 
ets, with  the  initial  letter  D.,  and  require  to  be  read  with  caution 
Prof.  Dindorf 's  sentiments  on  the  person  of  Christ  not  being  the 
most  correct.  On  some  of  the  earlier  chapters  there  are  also  some 
marginal  observations  of  an  anonymous  pupil  of  Ernesti's,  which 
are  distinctly  marked.  Professor  Stuart  characterizes  it  as  "  a  book 
of  real  worth  in  a  critical  respect,  although  not  executed  with 
much  taste  as  to  form  and  matter."  (On  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, vol.  i.  p.  287.  American  edition  ;  or  p.  347.  London  edition.) 

159.  A  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.     By  Archibald  Maclean.    London,  1819,  2  vols.  8vo. 

160.  Epistola  ad  Hebraeos,  Latine  versa  et  largo  explicata 
commentario,  a  Chr.  Frid.  Boehme.     Jjipsiaj,  1823,  8vo. 

161.  Epitre  aux  Hiibreux,  divisee  d'apres  les  matieres,  avec 
des  sommaires  indiquant  le  contenu  et  I'objet  de  chaque  divisioH 
et  sous-division,  des  notes,  el  des  intercalations  explicatives  en 
tremeles  au  texte.     Geneve,  1824,  8vo. 

161*.  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  By 
Moses  Stuart,  Associate  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  United  States.  Andover, 
1827,  2  vols.  8vo.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  1833, 
in  1  volume,  8vo. 

This  masterly  work  originated  in  the  arduous  duties  incident  to 
the  office  which  Professor  Stwart  has  'or  some  years  filled,  with 
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equal  credit  to  himself,  and  benefit  to  tlio  Tlieoloijital  Seminary 
Dt  Andovcr.  To  l)orrow  the  just  character  given  oi  his  lafwurs  by 
the  English  editor  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson) :— "  It  was  impossible 
for  any  person  who  had  perused  the  former  works  of  our  author 
not  to  hail  with  high  anticipations  the  present  production  as  a  most 
valuable  accession  to  biblical  literature.  Intimately  acquainted 
with  the  ninuitiee  of  Hebrew  grammar;  familiar  with  the  diverei- 
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fied  style  of  the  sacred  writers;  trained  by  long  study  of  the  laws 
uf  biblical  exegesis  to  a  refined  and  matured  tact  in  seizing  the 
point,  iho  bonriiit;,  the  various  shades  and  raniidcations  of  meaning 
couched  under  ihe  sacred  phraseology;  imbued  with  a  sincere 
love  of  divine  truth,  and  a  profound  reverence  (itr  its  dictates  ;  and, 
withal,  end()wc(l  with  a  manly  and  richly  cultivated  intellect,  he 
possesses  qualilications  peculiarly  fitting  him  for  the  ])er(ijrmance 
of  a  work  replete  with  so  many  ilifficullies  as  that  of  a  'I'ranslation 
and  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
ordeal  to  wkicli  lliis  important  portion  of  Scrii)ture  has  been  sub- 
jected by  tlie  wild  and  extravagant  hyixithcses  of  some  of  the 
master-spirits  of  Cicrman  theology,  rendered  it  a  matter  of  impe- 
rious necessity  that  some  champion,  completely  accoutred  and  dis- 
ciplined to  the  battle,  should  step  forward  and  take  u|)  the  gauntlet 
which  they  have  so  fearlessly  and  vauntingly  thrown  down.  If 
we  mistake  not,  such  a  champion  has  hero  entered  the  field,  and 
won  the  day.  Questions  respecting  style,  authorr.hi]),  and  interpre- 
tation, which  men  of  such  celebrity  as  Eichhorn,  Bcrtholdt,  De 
Wctte,  and  others,  were  considered  to  have  completely  set  at  rest, 
have  been  submitted  to  a  fresh  and  rigid  investigation;  and  in  most 
instances  triumphantly,  in  all  more  or  less  sutislactorily,  the  very 
reverse  of  their  conclusions  has  been  shown  to  bo  in  accordance 
with  the  real  facts  of  the  case."    (Preface  to  the  English  edition, 

p.  V.) 

The  topics  discussed  in  the  first  volume,  in  forty  sections, 
are — the  form  of  the  epistle ;  to  what  church  or  churches  it  was 
addressed  ;  its  antiquity  and  canonical  authority  ;  the  external  and 
internal  evidence  that  it  was  written  by  the  aposlie  Paul,  who  is 
most  decisively  shown  to  have  been  its  author.  Tho  various  ob- 
jections of  Bertholdt,  Schulz,  SeyflRirth,  De  VVette,  and  Boehme, 
are  discussed,  and  satisfactorily  refuted  :  to  them  succeeds  a  con- 
sideration of  the  style  of  the  epistle  and  of  the  hypotheses  advo- 
cated by  some  learned  men,  who  have  severally  ascribed  it  to  Bar- 
nabas, Luke,  Clement  of  Rome,  and  to  Apollos.  These  hypotheses 
»ro  shown  to  be  destitute  of  foundation.  The  volume  concludes 
with  a  brief  notice  of  the  "  Critical  and  Exegetical  Helps"  to  the 
study  of  this  epistle.  The  second  volume  commences  with  a  new 
translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  give  a  more  exact  view  of  the  features  of  the  original  Greek 
than  is  presented  by  the  authorized  English  version.  This  transla- 
tion is  followed  by  an  admirable  continuous  commentary  upon  the 
whole  epistle.  When  difficulties  demanded  special  and  extended 
investigation,  he  has  thrown  the  result  of  such  investigation  into 
excursus  at  the  end,  after  the  method  pursued  by  Heinrichs,  Koppe, 
Dindorf,  and  other  German  philologers  and  critics  ;  because  diffi- 
cult subjects  can  there  be  treated  and  studied  with  more  conve- 
nience, and  also  more  fullv,  than  if  intermixed  with  the  usual 
series  of  exegetical  notes.  The  London  reprint  has  been  edited 
with  great  care  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson. 

1C2.  A  literal  Translation  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hc; 
brews,  from  the  original  Greek,  with  copious  explanatory  notes. 
By  the  late  Rev.  George  Vaughan  Sampson,  M.A.  Edited  by 
his  son,  the  Rev.  G.  V.  Sampson.     London,  1828,  8vo. 

163.  Christiani  Theophili  KuixOel  Commentarius  in  Epis- 
tolam  ad  Hcbra;os.     Lipsise,  1831,  8vo. 

"With  tho  idiom  and  spirit  of  Paul's  writings,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  him  to  be  but  very  moderately  acquainted.  On  questions 
of  higher  criticisin  he  details  with  a  good  deal  of  brevity  and 
accuracy  what  others  have  said  ;  but  he  adds  nothing  to  the  stock 
of  thought  already  before  the  world."  (Prof  Stuart,  in  the  An- 
dover  Biblical  Repository.  January,  1833,  vol.  iii.  p.  160.) 

164.  G.  M.  Amthor  Commenlalio  Excgetico-Dogmatica  in 
tres  priores  versus  capitis  primi  Epistola;  ad  Hebrteos  scripts;. 
Coburgi,  1828,  8vo. 

165.  De  E  pistols,  quee  dicitur  ad  Hebr.'eos,  Indole  maxime 
peculiari  Librum  composuit  Traugott  Augustus  SETFFAUTn. 
Lipsiffi,  1821,  8vo. 

An  elalxirate  investigation  of  the  style,  scope,  Arc.  of  tho  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews;  the  main  object  of  which  is,  to  disprove  the 
Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle.  Dr.  Seyffarth's  hypothesis  is  com- 
pletely refuted  by  Professor  Stuart  in  his  Coninientury  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i.  $  28. 

165*.  Petri  Hotrstede  de  Groot  Disputatio  qua  Epistola  ad 
Hcbneos  cum  Paulinis  Episitolis  comparatur.  Trajecti  ad  Rhe- 
num,  1826,  8vo. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  here  collated  with  the  other 
writings  of  St  Paul :  at  the  end  there  is  an  index,  showing  under 
various  heads  the  coincidence  between  them.  It  is  a  very  valuable 
tract. 

166.  Essai  Critique  sur  I'Authenticite  de  I'Epltre  aux  He- 
brcux.     Par  Henry-Louis  Laharfe.     Toulouse,  1832,  8vo. 
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This  academical  disquisiticn  which  was  publicly  defended 
before  the  Theological  Faculty  at  Montauban  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  in  Divinity,  is  partly  translated  and  partly  abridged  with 
much  judgment  from  tho  first  Volume  of  Professor  Stuart's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

107.  Vindicia;  Originis  FaulintE  ad  Hebrteos  Epistolte,  nova 
rationc  tentat«  a  Frid.  Christ,  Gelpke.  Lugduni  Batavorum, 
1832,  8vo. 

The  object  of  this  disquisition  is  to  prove  the  Pauline  origin  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  from  the  coincidence  of  sentimentJ 
and  expressions  which  tho  author  conceives  he  has  found  between 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  some  of  Seneca's  writings;  which 
coincidence,  he  is  of  opinion,  cannot  be  fortuitous,  but  is  solely  to 
be  derived  from  Paul's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Roman 
Philosopher.  He  further  argues  in  favor  of  the  historical  tradition 
respecting  Paul's  intimacy  with  Seneca,  and  endeavours  to  show, 
from  internal  criteria  of  time,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
written  during  the  continuance  of  that  intimacy.  The  hypothesis 
is  maintained  with  great  ingenuity,  though  it  will  not  (we  appre- 
hend) carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  its  readers. 

THE   SEVEX  CATHOLIC   EPISTLES.' 

168.  Gottlob  Christiani  Storr  opusculum  de  Catholicarum 
Epistolaruin  occasione  et  scopo.  (In  the  second  volume  of  his 
collected  Opuscula,  pp.  367 — 415.) 

169.  A  Practical  Paraphrase  on  the  Seven  Catholic  Epistles, 
after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Paraphrase  on  the  Four  Evan 
gelists.     By  Samuel  Collet.     London,  1734,  8vo. 

170.  Epistolarum  Catholicarum  Septcnarius,  Grsecc,  cum  nova 
versionc  Latina,  ac  scholiis  grammaticis  atque  criticis,  opera  Job. 
Bcnedicti  Caupzovii.     Hate,  1790,  8vo. 

In  this  work,  the  received  Greek  text  of  the  Seven  Catholic 
Epistles  is  retained,  and  the  punctuation  is  corrected  where  the 
editor  deemed  correction  necessary.  The  new  Latin  version, 
which  is  printed  with  the  Greek  text,  is  very  close :  and  in  his 
scholia  or  notes  Professor  Ca.'pzov  has  vindicated  his  rendering  of 
particular  passages,  or  discussed  various  readings  of  importance; 
and  has  also  illustrated  the  peculiar  idioms  occurring  in  these 
epistles,  especially  those  of  St.  John. 

saint  JAMES,  AXD    1   AND   2  PETEB. 

171.  Annotatio  ad  Epistolam  Jacobi  perpetua  cum  brevi  Trac 
tatione  Isagogica.  Scripsit  Matth.  Schreceenborceb.  Stutt- 
gardias,  1832,  8vo. 

172.  Commentarius  in  Epistolam  Jacobi.  Conscripsit  Car. 
Godofr.  Guil.  Tueile.     Lipsiae,  1833,  8vo. 

173.  A  Practical  Commentary,  or  an  Exposition  with  Notes 
on  the  Epistle  of  James.  By  Thomas  Maston.  London, 
1653,  4to. 

173*.  Sam.  Frid.  Nathan.  Mori  Prselectiones  in  Jacobi  et 
Petri  Epistolas.     Edidit  C.  A.  Donat.     Lipsia;,  1794,  8vo. 

174.  A  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  by  Robert 
Leichtox,  D.D.  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  2  vols.  8vo.  Various 
editions. 

This  admirable  commentary,  which  fills  the  first  two  volumes 
of  Archbishop  Leighton's  works,  is  wholly  practical,  and  has  long 
been  admired  for  its  piety.  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  his  paraphrase  on 
this  Epistle,  has  acknowledged  himself  deeply  indebted  to  Arch- 
bishop Leighton  for  many  important  hints. 

175.  Huberti  Philippi  de  Kaxter  Commentatio  in  locum 
1  Petri  V.  1 — 4.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1823,  4to. 

1 76.  In  secundam  S.  Petri  Apostoli  Epistolam  Commentarius 
Auctorc  Thoma  Smith,  S.T.P.  In  pp.  177 — 372.  of  his  Mis- 
cellanea.    Londini,  1690,  8vo. 

177.  A  Dissertation  on  2  Pet.  i.  16—21.  in  which  the  Force 
of  the  Apostle's  reasoning  is  shown,  and  the  connection  of  the 
whole  passage  is  explained.  By  William  Primatt.  London, 
1751,  Svo. 

178.  A  Dissertation  upon  the  controverted  passages  in  St 
Peter  and  St.  Jude  concerning  the  Angels  that  sinned,  and  who 
kept  not  their  first  estate.  By  Samuel  Hexlkt.  London, 
1778,  8vo. 

1,  2,  AXD  3  JOUX. 

179.  Epistolse  tres  Catholics  S.  Joannis  Grsecc,  notis  illustrata 
a  Leonhardo  Christophoro  Rchlio.    Amstciodami.  1739.  12mo. 

180.  Sam.  Frid.  Nath.  Mori  Prselectiones  Xixegeiicse  m  ires 
Johannis  Epistolas,  cum  nova  earundem  paraphrasi  Latini. 
Cura  C.  A.  Hempcl.     Lipsiie,  1797,  Svo. 

This  work  contains  a  free  Latin  version  of  St.  John's  three 
Epistles,  as  it  was  dictated  by  the  late  celebrated  Professor  Monu 

« The  Paraphrases  of  Dr.  Benson  on  these  Epistles  have  already  bees 

noticed  in  No.  74,  p.l3}.  of  this  Appendix. 
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in  his  Divinity  Lectures,  together  with  his  observations  on  it,  and 
two  critical  Excursus,  one  of  which  relates  to  the  disputed  pas- 
sage in  1  Jolin  V.  7,  8. 

181.  A  Commentary  upon  the  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Epistles  of  Saint  John,  By  Thomas  Hawkins.  London, 
1808,  8vo. 

182.  Jch.  Jac.  RiMBOXjfKT,  Specimen  Acadeniicum  de  Se- 
cunda  Epistola  Johannea.     Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1819,  8vo. 

183.  Versio  Latina  Epistolarum  et  Libri  Visorum  Joannis 
Novi  Tcstamenti,  perpetua  adnotatione  illustrata  a  M.  Godofr. 
Sigisr:.nnd.  Iaspis.  Editio  altera,  novis  curls  emendata  et  aucta. 
Lipsiae,  182.,  8vo. 


184.  An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  By  William 
Jewktn.     London,  1652-54,  2  vols.  4to. 

185.  A  Practical  Commentary,  or  an  Exposition,  with  Notes, 
on  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  By  Thomas  Mantox,  B.D.  London, 
1658,  4to. 

186.  Hermanni  Witsii  Commentarius  in  Epistolam  Judce. 
Lug.  Bat.  1703,  4to. 

A  learned,  elegant,  and  perspicuous  illustration  of  the  Epistle  of 
Jude. 

187.  Epistola  Judse,  Gra;ce,  commcntario  critico  et  annotatione 
perpetua  illustrata,  a  Henr.  Carl.  Alex.  Haenlein.  Erlangae, 
1799,  8vo. 

188.  Collectanea,  sive  Notae  Criticae  et  Commentarius  in 
Epistolam  Judae.  Accedunt  de  fonte  Doctrinse,  et  Dictionis 
Judae  genere  et  colere,  Dissertationes  huae.  Auctore  M.  T. 
Latjhmann.     Groningae,  1818,  8vo. 

189.  A.  Jessien,  de  At/flsi/TJw  Epistolse  Judae  Commentatio 
Critica.     Lipsiae,  1820,  8vo. 

THE  REVELATION  OF  SAINT  JOHN. 

190.  Li  the  second  tome  or  part  of  Mr.  Hugh  Broughton's 
works  (pp.  408 — 522.),  there  is  an  exposition  or  interpretation 
of  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John,  entitled  "  A  Revelation  of  the 
Holy  Apocalypse."  The  learned  writer  expounds  it  chiefly  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

191.  Clavis  Apocalyptica  ex  innatis  et  insitis  Visionum 
Characteribus  eruta  et  demonstrata  a  Josepho  Mede. — Ejusdem 
Commentarius  in  Apocalypsin,  et  Appendix  ad  Clavem  Apoca- 
lypticam. 

These  excellent  treatises  "of  the  pious  and  profoundly  learned" 
Joseph  Mede  (as  he  is  justly  styled  in  the  title-page  to  the  collec- 
tive edition  of  his  works)  were  originally  published  in  4to.,  but  now 
form,  together  with  some  other  disquisitions  on  prophecy,  the  second 
volume  of  the  folio  edition  of  his  works.  Mede  is  universally  al- 
lowed to  have  led  the  way  to  a  correct  and  rational  interpretation 
of  the  Apocalypse.  The  examination  of  his  Clavis  occupies  the 
chief  part  of  Bishop  Kurd's  tenth  sermon  on  the  study  of  the  pro- 
phecies ;  and  that  eminent  prelate,  after  adverting  to  the  numerous 
and  abortive  attempts  to  explain  this  mysterious  book,  which  were 
made  soon  after  the  Reformation,  has  the  foUovv'ing  striking  remark 
concerning  Mede:  —  "The  issue  of  much  elaborate  inquii^  was, 
that  the  book  itself  was  disgraced  by  the  fruitless  efforts  of  its  com- 
mentators, and  on  the  point  of  being  given  up  as  utterly  impene- 
trable, when  a  sublime  genius  arose  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  and  surprised  tlie  learned  world  with  that  great  desidera- 
tum— a  key  to  the  Revelations."  (Works,  vol.  v.  p.  270.)  The  tenth 
of  Bishop  Kurd's  sermons  on  the  prophecies  discusses,  after  Mede, 
the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse. 

192.  Clavis  Apocalyptica,  or  the  Key  to  the  Apocalypse, 
educed  and  demonstrated  from  the  natural  and  internal  Charac- 
ters of  the  Visions ;  for  the  use  of  those  to  whom  God  hath 
imparted  the  love  and  desire  of  searching  into,  and  understanding 
that  wonderful  Prophecy.  By  Joseph  Mede,  B.D.  Translated 
by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Established  Church.  London,  1831, 
12mo. 

193.  A  Translation  of  Mode's  Clavis  Apocalyptica.  By  R. 
Bransby  Cooper,  Esq.     London,  1833,  8vo. 

193*.  A  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  By  R. 
Bransby  Cooper,  Esq.     London,  1833,  8vo. 

"  The  first  of  these  publications  will  be  a  very  acceptable  present 
to  the  English  student  of  the  Bible ;  as,  in  having  Mode's  views 
set  before  him,  he  will  certainly  have  those  of  the  soundest  writer 
on  prophecy  unfulfilled.  The  second  work  is  also  valuable,  as  the 
commentary  is  nearly  founded  upon  Mede's  views,  and  Mr.  Cooper 
points  out  where  he  has  gone  beyond  them."  (British  Magazine, 
lune,  1833,  p.  G92.) 

194.  Anacrisis  Apocalypseos  Joannis  Apostoli,  qua  in  veras 
interpretandse  ejus  hypotheses  diligenter  inquiritur,  et  ex  iisdera 


interpretatio  facta,  certis  historiarum  monumentis  confirmatnr  et 
illustratur,  turn  quoquc  quae  Meldensis  Praesul  Bossnetus  hujus 
libri  commentario  supposuit,  ct  exegetico  Protestantiura  syste" 
mati  in  visis  de  Bestia  ac  Babylone  Mystica  objecit,  scdulo 
examinantur.  Auctore  Campegio  Vitringa.  Amstelaedami, 
1719,  4to. 

195.  A  Perpetual  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  Saint 
John,  with  a  Preliminary  Discourse  concerning  the  Principles 
upon  which  the  said  Revelation  is  to  be  understood.  By  Charles 
Daubuz  M.A.  Nevy  modelled,  abridged,  and  rendered  plain  to 
the  meanest  capacity,  by  Peter  Lancaster,  A.M.  London,  1730, 
4to. 

The  best  edition  of  an  elaborate  and  very  useful  work,  of  which 
later  viriters  have  not  failed  to  avail  themselves.  Dauhuz's  work 
was  first  printed  in  folio,  1720. 

196.  The  Scripture  Preservative  against  Popery  ;  being  a 
Paraphrase  with  Notes  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  By 
Thomas  Pile,  M.A.     London,  1735,  8vo.  1795,  2d  edition. 

This  volume  completes  the  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Tcslament, 
after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Pyle's  Paraphrase  on  the  Acts 
and  Epistles  is  noticed  in  p.  131.  No.  2.  supra 

197.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Revelation  of  Saint 
John.  By  Moses  LowiMAN.  2d  edit.  London,  1745,  4to.  Lon- 
don, 1807,  8vo.  4th  edition. 

Bishop  Tomline  includes  this  work  in  his  list  of  books  for  clergy 
men  and  biblical  students.  Dr.  Doddridge  has  said  of  it,  that  he 
"  has  received  more  satifaction  from  it,  with  respect  to  many  diffi 
culties"  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  than  he  "  ever  found  elsewhere, 
or  expected  to  have  found  at  all."  (Works,  vol.  ii.  Leeds  edit.  p.  37.) 
Ke  has  given  an  abstract  of  Mr  Lowman's  scheme  of  interpretation 
in  his  229th  lecture.  (Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  410 — 414.)  Lowman's 
scheme  of  the  seven  seals  is  also  approved  by  the  late  Rev.  David 
Simpson,  in  his  "  Key  to  the  Prophecies"  (p.  582.),  as  more  consistent 
with  history  than  that  of  Bishop  Newton,  printed  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  dissertations  on  the  prophecies. 

198.  Bengelics's  Introduction  to  his  Exposition  of  the  Apo- 
calypse; with  his  preface,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  conclusion 
of  it;  and  also  his  marginal  Notes  on  the  text,  which  are  a 
summary  of  the  whole  exposition.  Translated  from  the  high 
Dutch,  by  John  Robertson,  M.D.     London,  1757,  8vo. 

See  an  account  of  this  work  in  the  Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol. 
xviii.  pp  25 — 28.  The  substance  of  Bengel's  expository  writings 
on  the  Apocalvpse  is  given  in  ihe  Rev.  John  Wesley's  notes  men- 
tioned in  p  131  No.  12.  of  this  Appendix. 

199.  The  Revelations  translated,  and  explained  throughout, 
with  keys,  illustrations,  notes,  and  comments ;  a  copious  intro- 
duction, argument,  and  conclusion.  By  W.  Cooke,  Greek  Pro- 
fessor at  Cambridge,  &c.     1789,  8vo. 

"A  writer  who  can  discover"  (as  Mr.  Cooke  has  done)  "  the  Jewish 
church  in  the  Iliad,  and  Christianity  in  the  Odyssey,  may  certainly 
find  whatever  he  pleases  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  ;  but  it  is  not 
equally  certain  that  he  is  qualified  to  detect  the  fallacies  of  Joseph 
Mede,  and  to  prove  him  mistaken,  false,  and  erroneous.  Though 
the  author  professes  to  '  have  lighted  the  taper  of  God's  truth  from 
the  kindled  incense  of  prayers,'  and  though  he  may  expect  that  it 
will  'flame  like  a  fire-brand,  fling  and  bounce,  and  run,  singeing 
and  scorching  wherever  it  touches,'  we  have  been  so  unfortunate 
as  not  to  receive  from  this  flaming  taper  a  single  ray  to  guide  us 
throug'n  this  region  of  darkness."  (Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  iii. 
p.  148.) 

200.  Commentarius  in  Apocalypsin  Joannis.  Scripsit  Jo. 
Gothofr.  EicHHORN.     Gottingae,  1792,  2  vols,  small  8vo. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  celebrated  Professor  Eichhorn  is,  that  the 
Revelation  of  Saint  John  is  a  prophetic  drama,  the  true  subject  of 
which  is  the  spiritual  victory  of  Christianity  over  Judaism  and 
Paganism.  As  this  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  is  not  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  in  this  country,  the  following  abstract  of  his 
scheme  may  be  not  unacceptable  to  Ihe  reader.  He  divides  the 
Apocalypse  into  four  parts,  viz.  1.  The  Title; — 2.  The  Prologue 
itself; — 3.  The  Drama  itself; — and  4.  The  Epilogue. 

1.  The  Title,  (i.  1—3.) 

2.  The  Prologue  (i.  4. — iii.  22.),  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  argu- 
ment of  the  drama  belongs  to  the  Christians  ;  Epistles  to  the 
churches  being  added,  which  in  the  symbolic  style  of  the  pocrn 
are  represented  by  the  number  seven. 

3.  The  Drama  itself  (iv.  1. — xxii.  5.)  which  consists  of  a  prcluoe 
and  three  acts  ! ! ! 

In  the  Prelude  (iv.  1. — viii.  5.),  the  scenery  is  prepared  and 

adorned. 
Act  I.  Jerusalem   is  taken,  i.  e.  Judaism  is  conquered  by  the 

Christian  Religion,  (vii.  6. — xii.  17.) 
Act  II.  Rome  is  captured ;  i.  e.  Paganism  is  subdued  by  tne 

Christian  Religion,  (xi.  18. — xx.  10.) 
Act  III.   The  New  Jerusalem  descends  from  heaven;  or  the 

happiness  of  the  life  to  come,  which  is  to  endure  for  eve',  ia 

described,  (xx.  11. — xxii.  5.) 
4   The  Epilogue,  (xxii.  6 — 21. i 


Sbct.  III.  §  C]         COMMENTATORS  ON  DETACHED  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

a.  Of  the  Angel,  (xxii.  6.) 

b.  Of  Jesus  Christ,  (xxii.  7 — 16.) 
C.  Of  Saint  John,  who  denounces  a  curse  against  those  who  shall 

add  to  or  diminish  the  predictions  contained  in  this  book  (xxii. 
16 — 20.),  and  concludes  with  an  apostolical  benediction.  (21.) 
The  hypothesis  of  Eichhorn  (we  understand)  \v;is  attacked  and 
refuted  by  M.  Lange,  in  his  G-erman  tran-slalioa  of  the  Afjocalypse. 

201.  A  Commentary  on  the  Revelations,  By  Bryce  Joiix- 
8TONK,  D.D.     Edinburgh,  1794,  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  work  wo  have  not  had  an  op|K)rtiiiiity  of  seeing :  it  is  stated 
by  Dr.  E.  Williams  to  bo  "  well  calculated  )()r  general  use,  being 
written  with  great  perspicuity,  and  in  a  pojjular  practical  strain." 
'.Christian  Preacher,  A[iijcndi\,  |).  437.) 

202.  ReMectioiissurrApocalyp.se.  Par  E.  Gi  bkut,  Minister 
ae  la  Chapelle  Roy  ale,  et  Rectcur  de  St.  Andrd  dans  I'Isle  de 
Guernsey.     Guernsey,  1796,  8vo. 

Plain,  pious,  and  practical.  The  learned  author  has  chiefly  fol- 
owed  the  exposition  given  by  Bishop  Newton  in  the  second  volumo 
of  his  Dissertations  on  the  Propliecies. 

203.  Practical  Observations  on  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John, 
written  in  the  year  1775.  By  the  laic  Mrs.  Bowdlku.  2d  edit. 
Bath,  1800,  12mo. 

This  work  is  expressly  designed  for  those  who  have  not  leisure 
or  inclination  toexaininc  the  prophetical  meaning  of  the  Apocalypse. 
"Many  such  readers  will  doubtless  be  found;  and  whoever  takes 
ui)  the  book  with  a  serious  mind,  will  bo  edilied  by  the  good  sense, 
pietj',  and  modesty  of  tho  writer."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xvi. 
p.  561.) 

204.  A  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John,  accom- 
panied with  Historical  Testimony  of  its  accomplishment  to  the 
present  day.  By  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Whitakeu.  London,  1802, 
8vo. 
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The  present  work  is  an  enlarged  edition  of  a  small  work  on  the 

i)rophecies,  originally  printed  in  1795.  The  author  "  has  the  pecu- 
iar  merit  of  compelling  the  historian  Gibbon  to  give  testimony,  in 
almost  every  instance  that  falls  within  the  limits  of  his  chronology, 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies."  The  points  insisted  on  by 
Mr.  Whitaker.  ho  "has  succinctly  handled,  and  reasoned  upon  each 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  his  work,  if  not  decisive  upon  the 
subject,  yet  too  important  not  to  become  a  book  of  reference  and 
authority  to  future  commentators."  (British  Critic,  vol.  xxiii.  O.  S. 
Pref.  p.  iv.  and  p.  252.) 

205.  Brief  Commentaries  upon  such  parts  of  the  Revelation 
apd  other  Prophecies  as  immediately  refer  to  the  present  times. 
By  Joseph  Galloway,  Esq.     London,  1802,  8vo. 

206.  The  Apocalypse,  or  Revelation  of  Saint  John,  translated, 
with  Notes  critical  and  explanatory.  To  which  is  prefixed  a 
Dissertation  on  the  divine  origin  of  the  book,  in  answer  to  the 
objections  of  the  late  Professor  Michaelis ;  with  a  biographical 
chart  of  writers  in  the  early  Christian  church  who  apjjcar  to 
have  atlbrded  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Apocalypse.  By  John 
Chappcl  WooDiioi'SK,  D.D.     London,  1806,  royal  Svo. 

"  This,"  said  the  late  Bishop  Hurd,  "  is  the  best  book  of  the  kind 
I  have  seen.  It  owes  its  superiority  to  two  things,  —  the  author's 
understanding,  for  the  most  part,  'he  apocalyptic  symbols  in  a  spi- 
ritual, not  a  literal  sense  :  secondly,  to  tlie  care  he  has  taken  to  (ix 
the  precise  import  of  those  symbols,  from  the  use  made  of  them  by 
the  old  prophetical  and  other  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. Still  many  difTicullies  reniain,  and  will  remain  to  the  time 
of  the  end."  iManuscript  note  of  the  lale  Bishop  Hurd,  on  a  blank 
leaf  of  a  presentation  copy  of  this  work,  in  the  library  of  Hartleburt/. 
See  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  hxviii.  part  ii.  p.  702.)  After  such 
commendation,  any  further  observation  is  unnecessary.  The  text 
of  the  Apocalypse  is  handsomely  printed  in  three  columns,  contain- 
ing the  Greek  text  of  Gricsbach's  second  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Dr.  W.'s  own  translation  from  it,  and  the  authorized  version, 
from  v\  hich  he  never  departs  but  when  the  sense  requires  it.  The 
reader  who  is  tlesirous  of  seeing  analyses  of  this  most  excellent 
work,  m.ay  consult  the  British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxix.  pp.  190^200.; 
and  the  Eclectic  Review,  O.  S,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  214-— 222. 

207.  Annotations  on  the  Apocalypse,  intended  as  a  sequel  to 
those  of  Mr.  Elsley  on  the  Gos[>els,  aud  Mr.  Slade  on  the 
Epistles.  For  the  Use  of  Students  in  Prophetical  Scripture. 
By  John  Chappel  WooniioisE,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Litchfield.  Lon- 
don, 1828,  Svo. 

The  commendations  bestowed  by  tho  late  Bishop  Hurd  upon  Dr. 
Woodhouse's  larger  publication  (just  noticed)  are  equally  applicable 
to  his  present  work,  in  which  piety  and  philology  are  happily  united. 
The  notes  are  partly  abridged  trom  his  former  translation  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  are  partly  new  :  the  (Jreek  text  of  the  original, 
and  tlie  improved  version  of  Dr.  W.,  are  here  omitted  ;  and  the 
text  of  St.  John,  according  to  the  authorized  English  version,  is 
Jivuied  into  parts  and  sections,  with  a  view  to  a  more  complete 
arrangement  and  illustration  of  this  prophetic  book,  the  genuine- 
ness anil  divine  inspiration  of  which  are  most  satisfactorily  vindi- 
cated from  the  objections  of  ths  Wte  learned  Professor,  Sir  J.  D. 
Michaelis,  in  a  preliminary  il-squibi    ^i.     A::hough  Dr.  Woodhouse 


oflcrs  his  volume  "as  a  sequel"  to  the  compilations  jf  Mr'.*:jp.  Els- 
ley and  Sladc  (noticed  in  p.  131.  No.  10.  and  p.  135.  No.  7'J.  s'ipra) 
it  may  be  most  atlvantageously  consulted  and  studied  as  a  distincf 
work ;  being  sufiiciently  critical  for  the  use  of  the  scholar,  at  the 
same  time  that  its  jierspicuiiy  renders  it  highly  valuable  to  ordinary 
readers. 

208.  England  Safe  and  Triumphant:  or  Researches  into  the 
Ajiocalyptic  Little  Book,  and  Prophecies,  connected  and  synchro- 
nical.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Thhlston,  M.A.  Coventry  and 
London,  1812,  2  vols.  Hvo. 

"  Among  many  interpretations  of  the  Divine  Book  of  the  Reve- 
lation, here  is  one  whi<'li  expressly  views  in  it  the  pernnnency  of 
the  church  of  England,  aii<l  itN  prevalence  over  all  other  denomina- 
tions of  the  Christian  world  !  Much  as  wo  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  strong  foundation  of  truth  in  what  this  author  urges, 
in  conlijrmily  with  other  hound  interpreters,  or  built  on  their  posi- 
tions, we  cannot  but  tliiiik  in  many  places,  particularly  towards  the 
latter  end  of  his  work,  he  is  rather  too  rapid  in  lijrming  his  deduc- 
tions and  conclusions;  in  some  of  which  we  confess  ourselves 
unable  to  follow  him."  (British  Critic,  O.S.  vol.  xxxiii.  pp.593.  595.) 

209.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Dragon,  Beast,  and  False  Prophet 
of  the  Apocalyp.se;  in  which  the  number  666  is  satisfactorily 
explained  :  and  also  a  full  illustration  of  Daniel's  Vision  of  the 
Ram  and  He-Goat.  By  James  Edward  Claiiki;.  London,  1814, 
Svo. 

"  We  cannot  agree  with  the  author  in  many  of  his  explanations 
yet  we  have  read  his  work  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction,  ana 
think  he  has  succeeded   in  throwing  additional  light  on  some  of 
the  oI)scure  siibje(;U  which  he  undertakes  to  illustrate."    (Eclectic 
Review,  N.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  289.) 

210.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Seals  and  Trumpets  of  the  Apo 
calypse,  and  the  Prophetical  Period  of  twelve  hundred  and  iixty 
years.  By  William  CuM>f;iiA>iE,  Esq.  London,  1813.  Third 
Edition,  1833,  Svo. 

For  a  copious  analysis  of  this  soberly  written  and  truly  valuable 
work  (now  very  materially  improved),  see  the  Christian  Observer, 
for  1814,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  16:5—180.) 

210*.  On  the  Jubilean  Chronology  of  the  Seventh  Trumpet 
of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Judgment  of  the  Ancient  of  Days, 
Dan,  vii.  9. ;  with  a  brief  account  of  the  Discoveries  of  Mons.  de 
Chesaux  as  to  the  great  Astronomical  Cycles  of  2300  and  1260 
years,  and  their  difference,  1040  years.  By  William  Cuxing- 
HAME,  Esq.     London  and  Edinburgh,  1834,  Svo. 

211.  The  Prophetic  History  of  the  Christian  Revelation  Ex- 
plained; or  a  Brief  Exposition  of  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Schmcckeu,  Pastor  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  York  Town,  Pennsylvania.  Vol.  I.  Baltimore, 
1817,  Svo.     [This  work  ha.s  not  been  completed.] 

211*.  Apocalypsis  Grsece.  Perpetua  Annotalionc  illustrata 
a  Joanne  Henrico  Heikricus.  Gottings,  1821.  2  parts  of 
vols.  Svo. 

Though  published  as  a  detached  work,  this  commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse  forms  part  of  the  Novum  Testamcntum  Koppianum 
(noticed  in  p.  127.  No.  16.  of  this  Appendix),  of  which  it  consti- 
tutes the  tenth  volume.  After  Eichhorn,  Grotius,  Hug,  and  other 
modern  continental  critics,  Dr.  Ileinrichs  considers  the  Apocalypse 
as  a  sacred  poem  representing,  in  a  dramatic  form  (the  scenery  of 
wliicl:  is  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  ancient  prophets),  the  final 
triumph  of  Christianity  over  Judaism  and  Paganism ;  the  threa 
cities  of  Sodom,  Babylon,  and  Jerusalem, — or  the  JNIatron,  the 
Harlot,  and  the  Bride, — being  intended  to  represent  those  three 
systems.  Ileinrichs  docs  not  adhere  to  the  artiflcial  divisions  of 
Eichhorn,  of  Which  we  have  given  an  abstract  in  page  140. 

212.  M.  T.  Lauilmanx  Pra?lectio  de  imaginum  sivc  QguTa> 
rum  poeticarum  in  Apocalypsi  Joannea,  indole  atque  pretia 
Groninga;,  1822,  Svo. 

213.  The  Chronology  of  the  Apocalypse,  investigated  anrf 
defended.     By  John  Ovehtox.     London,  1822,  Svo. 

214.  A  concise  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,  so  far  as  th« 
Prophecies  arc  fulfilled;  several  of  wliich  are  interpreted  in  a 
dilTerent  way  from  that  adopted  by  other  Commentators.  By  J 
R.  Park,  M.D.     London,  1823,  Svo. 

The  author  of  this  work  regards  the  ApocaJjpse  as  being  alto- 
gether a  spiritual  and  not  a  political  prophecy;  that  is,  as  relating 
exclusively  to  the  progress  of  true  religion,  and  not  to  the  history 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  This  general  principle  is  derived  from  the 
excellent  work  of  Dean  Woodhouse,  noticed  in  the  preceding 
column,  to  which  Dr.  PjKk  acknowledges  his  oblications,  and 
which  he  has  for  the  most  part  taken  as  his  guide.  "This  concise 
exjTOsition  deserves  to  be  recommended  as  a  useful  outline  ot  the 
Apocalyptic  Predictions  and  their  fulfilment."  (Eclectic  Review 
N.  S.  vol.  xxii.  p.  341.) 

215.  Dissertations  introductory  to  the  Study  and  Right  Uu 
derstanding  of  the  Language,  Structure,  and  Contents  of  ihr 
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Apocalypse.     Bv  Alexander  Tilloco,  LL.D.    London,  1823, 
8vo. 

These  dissertations  are  seven  in  number.  In  the  first  two  Dr. 
TiUoch  has  very  ingeniously,  but  we  think  not  salisfactorily, 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Apocalypse  was  one  of  the  earliest- 
written  books  of  the  New  Tesiamenl ;  but  the  weight  of  historical 
evidence  we  have  shown  in  the  present  vohime  oi  this  work  (see 
pp.  381,  382.)  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  late  date  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. The  remaining  live  dissertations  contain  many  ingenious 
observations  on  the  language  and  style  of  this  prophetic  book. 
"There  is  much  ingenuity  displayed  in  these  pages,  and  many 
remarks  occur  in  them  that  are  deserving  of  consideration  ;  but 
we  regret  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  the  learned  author  lias  fre- 
quently ventured  assertions  wholly  gratuitous,  in  order  to  support 
a  favourite  hypoii)e.«is,  to  which  he  had  obviously  determined  that 
every  fact  should  be  made  to  bend;  and  that  he  has  conducted 
many  of  the  discussions  in  the  volume  before  us  in  a  manner  that 
must  be  pronounced,  by  every  impartial  reader,  not  only  unfair, 
but  in  some  instances  disingenuous."  The  author  "  may  fairly  be 
represented  as  having  brought  under  the  notice  of  biblical  students 
some  very  interesting  topics,  and  he  has  furnished  many  ingenious 
and  curious  remarks  on  the  several  subjects  of  his  Dissertations, 
although,  in  but  too  many  cases,  he  has  e.\hibited  them  in  a  crude 
and  unsubstantial  form.  (Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xxiii.  pp. 
343.  360.) 

216.  An  E.xplanation  of  the  Apocalypse  or  Revelation  of  St, 
John.     By  Alexander  Smtth.     Washington  City,  1825,  12mo. 

The  author  of  this  publication  (who  is  a  general  in  the  army  of 
the  United  States  of  America)  announced  it  in  a  pompous  adver- 
tisement, in  which  he  "  certified  on  honour  that  he  had  discovered 
the  meaning  of  the  Apocalypse,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  passages  in  the  second  and  third  chapters,  has  never  been  ap- 
proached by  any  expositor."  The  pamphlet  (for  it  contains  only 
fifty-seven  loosely-printed  pages,  exclusive  of  the  title-page)  is 
published  as  the  result  of  twenty  years'  study ;  and,  as  it  is  utterly 
unknown  in  this  country,  the  following  concise  outline  of  its  con- 
tents may  perhaps  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  reader.  Contrary  to 
all  historical  evidence,  he  affirms  that  the  Apocalypse  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  Fathers  until  about  the  close  of  the  second 
century — that  the  several  passages  which  are  common  to  their 
writings  and  this  book,  are  quotations  from  the  former  by  the  author 
of  the  latter,  and  not  vice  versa,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  because 
the  Book  of  Revelation  is  a  much  more  masterly  and  perfect  pro- 
duction than  the  others,  and  the  world  is  in  a  state  of  progressive 
improvement,  as  the  rude  hut  precedes  the  splendid  palace  ;  (Gene- 
ral Smyth's  book  is  therefore  superior  to  ail  the  productions  of  an- 
tiquity ! !) — that  "  the  fall  of  the  mystical  Babylon  is,  UNauESTiON- 
ABLY,  the  destruction  of  Byzantium  by  the  forces  of  Severus,  in 
the  year  195;  and  this  event  is  the  beacon  which  we  must  keep 
in  view,  while  searching  for  the  other  events,  enigmatically  related 
in  this  book," — that  Irenseus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  must  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse,  because  he  wrote  several  books,  in  one 
of  which  he  mentioned  the  ancient  copies  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
was  also  acquainted  with  several  persons  who  figured  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  destruction  of  Byzantium — that  it  is  a  compilation  from 
the  prophets,  the  theology  of  the  Rabbins,  the  Pastor  of  Hermas, 
and  the  more  ancient  i^.pocalypses,  applied  by  the  writer  to  the 
history  of  his  own  time — and  that  it  is  a  pious  forgery,  written  in 
the  spirit  of  insatiable  revenge!  The  mystical  number  666  he 
finds  in  the  name  of  Decimus  Clodius  Alhimts,  although  the  Latin 
numerals  contained  in  that  name  amount  only  to  2318 !  Such  is 
the  outline  of  this  author's  plan,  whose  fallacy,  ignorance,  and 
presumption  have  been  very  severely  and  deservedly  exposed  in 
the  Literary  Journals  of  North  America. 

217.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Apocalypse;  being 
an  Attempt  to  make  that  portion  of  God's  Word  profitable  to 
the  Generality  of  Readers.  To  which  is  added  a  Brief  Outline 
of  Prophetic  History,  from  the  Babylonian  Captivity  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  selected  chiefly  from  the 
best  and  mo.st  approved  Writers  on  the  Subject.  By  the  Rev. 
Richard  Muuuat.     Dubhn,  1826,  8vo. 

218.  The  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  or  Prophecy  of  the  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Fall  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  the  Inquisition ; 
the  Revolution  of  France;  the  Universal  War;  and  the  Final 
Triumph  of  Christianity.  Being  a  new  Interpretation  by  the 
Rev.  George  Cuolt,  A.M.     London,  1827,  8vo. 

This  origiiial  and  powerfully  written  volume  is  prefaced  by  a 
view  of  the  injurious  cflbcts  of  Popery,  and  the  benefits  conferred 
Dy  Protestantism  upon  the  British  empire,  in  the  successive  reigns 
from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  interpretation  of  the 
Apocalypse,  which  follows,  adopts  a  plan  different  from  that  of  all 
its  predecessors.  The  author  considers  the  whole  as  a  fasciculus 
of  prophetic  visions  seen  at  intervals,  and  relating  to  distinct  por- 
tions of  providential  history.  The  first  three  chapters  are  exclu- 
sively addressed  to  the  Church  in  the  time  of  Saint  John.  The 
remainder  of  the  Apocalypse  contains  a  general  view  of  Christian 
History  from  the  reign  of  Constantino  to  the  Millennium  (cbapters 
vi. — vii.);  a  detailed  prediction  of  the  penalties  inflicted  upon 
Europe  for  her  persecution  of  the  Reformed  Church  to  the  Millen- 
nium (chapters  viii. — xi.,  ;tv.,  xvi.) ;  a  view  of  the  progress  of  the 


Romish  Church  from  power  to  persecution,  under  difltjrent  aspects 
(chapters  xii. — xiv.) ;  a  prediction  of  the  fall  of  the  papacy,  the  uni 
versal  war,  the  Millennium,  the  subsequent  brief  apostasy,  the  final 
judgment,  and  the  close  of  the  providential  history  of  the  world. 
The  ninth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  ha.s  hitherto  been 
conceived  to  be  a  view  of  Mohammedism,  Dr.  Croly  interprets  as 
a  prediction  of  the  fall  of  monarchy  in  France,  and  of  the  atheistic 
war,  in  1793.  A  general  sketch  of  the  leading  eventti  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church,  from  Constantino  to  the  present 
time,  completes  the  volume,  which  is  evidently  the  result  of  great 
labour  and  research,  and  which  abounds  with  most  important  his- 
torical information. 

219.  Albert!  Christ.  Van  Eldik  Tuikmf.  Comrnentatio  d< 
Septcm  Epistolis  Apocalypticis.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1827,  4to 

220.  Initium  Disputationis  de  Libri  Apocalypseos  Argumento, 

Sententia,  et  Auctore Publico  examini  submittit  Hcnricus 

Engelinus  Weteus.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1828,  4lo. 

The  first  part  only  of  an  academical  Dissertation  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse :  it  discusses  the  hypotheses  of  Grotius,  Herder,  Eichhom, 
and  Heinrichs,  respecting  the  author  and  argument  of  this  book. 

221.  Lectures,  Expository  and  Practical,  on  the  Book  of 
Revelation.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Culbertsox.  London,  1828, 
8vo. 

222.  Commentarius  in  Apocalypsin  Johannis,  Exegeticus  et 
Criticus.  Auctore  Georgio  Henrico  Augusto  Ewald  Lipsiae, 
1828,  8vo. 

222*.  A  Key  to  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine; 
being  an  Analysis  of  those  parts  of  that  wonderful  Book,  which 
relate  to  the  General  State  of  the  Christian  Church,  through  all 
the  times  since  it  was  written,  and  to  the  peculiar  Signs  of  those 
Times.     By  the  Rev.  Philip  Ailwood,  B.D.     London,  1829, 

2  vols.  8vo. 

223.  The  Apocalypse  of  Jesus  Christ,  commonly  called  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  briefly,  yet  minutely.  Ex- 
plained and  Interpreted,  to  the  xixth  Chapter  inclusive ;  being 
the  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  until  the  Destruction  of 
the  Roman  Empire  at  the  Coming  of  our  Lord  with  all  his 
Saints.  Consisting  of  a  select  Compilation  from  the  most  ap- 
proved and  learned  Commentators,  both  ancient  and  modern. 
London,  1832,  8vo. 

224.  A  Treatise  on  the  Millennium ;  in  which  the  prevailing 
Theories  on  that  subject  are  carefully  examined,  and  the  trije 
Scriptural  Doctrine  attempted  to  be  elicited  and  established. 
By  George  Bush,  A.M.     New  York,  1832,  12mo. 

The  opinion  advocated  by  the  author  of  this  treatise  is,  that  the 
Millennium  is  past ;  the  predictions  in  the  Apocalypse  having  been 
fulfilled  by  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  Paganism,  in  the  con- 
version of  Constantino  to  the  Christian  faith. 

225.  An  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,  by  the  Rev.  Alexan- 
der Keith,  D.D.,  forms  the  chief  part  of  his  "  Signs  of  the 
Times,"  noticed  in  No.  17.  p.  100.  siijira,  and  another  Original 
Exposition  of  this  Book  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lee  in  his  "  Six  Ser- 
mons on  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  No.  25.  p.  9?. 
supra, 

226.  Explication  Raisonnee  de  I'Apocaljrpse,  d'apres  les  prin- 
cipes  de  sa  Composition.    Par  Philippe  Basset.   Paris,  1832—33, 

3  tomes,  8vo. 

227.  The  Book  of  the  Unveiling.     London,  1833,  12mo. 


§   7.    EXPOSITOUT    LECTURES    AND     SERMOXS    OX    THE    SCRIP- 
TURES,   AND    ON    DETACHED     PORTIONS    THEREOF. 

1.  Horse  Homileticae,  or  Discourses  (in  the  form  of  Skeletons) 
upon  the  Whole  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon, 
M.A.     London,  1833,  21  vols.  8vo. 

2.  A  Popular  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  in  a  Series  of  Ser- 
mons, following,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  Course  of  the  first 
Lessons  at  Morning  and  Evening  Service  on  Sundays.  Designed 
for  Parish  Churches,  or  for  reading  in  Private  Families.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Plumtre,  B.D.  London,  1827,  2  vols.  8vo.  [com- 
prising the  Old  Testament.    This  work  was  never  completed.] 

3.  Practical  Lectures  on  the  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. By  the  Rev.  Henry  Lindsay,  M.A.  London,  1828 
8vo. 

4.  Sacred  Biography  ;  or,  the  History  of  the  Patriarchs  [and 
part  of  the  History  of  Jesus  Christ] :  being  a  Course  of  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Scots  Church,  London  Wall.  By  Henry  Hunter, 
D.D.  London,  1783,  &c.  7  vols.  8vo.;  seventh  edition,  1814, 
5  vols.  8vo.:  also  182r,  2  vols.  8vo. 
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EXPOSITORY  LECTURES  AND  SERMONS  ON  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


5.  Lectures  on  the  Four  last  Books  of  the  Pentateuch,  de- 
aigned  to  show  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  Jewish  ReHgion,  chiefly 
ironi  Jnternal  Evidence;  in  three  parts.  By  the  Itcv.  Richard 
Graves,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ardagh.  London,  181.5,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Third  edition,  Dublin  and  London,  1829,  1  vol.  8vo. 

Tin  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work  appeared  in  1807:  in  ibiH 
imprcision  it  is  very  materially  improved,  and  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  biblical  student. 

6.  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch.  By  the  Rev.  William  Mahsh, 
M.A.     London,  1822,  8vo. 

7.  Expository  Discourses  on  the  Book  of  Genesis,  inter- 
spersed with  Practical  Reflections,  by  Andrew  Fllleh.  2  vols. 
8vo.     London,  1806. 

The  late  respected  author  of  this  work  has  long  been  known  by 
his  able  publications  on  the  absurdity  of  deism,  and  the  immoral 
tendency  of  Socinian  tenets.  These  "  Lxpository  Discourses,"  which 
are  short,  and  fifty-eight  in  number,  wore  originally  delivered  as 
lectures  to  Mr.  Fuller's  congregation  at  Kettering.  "The  author 
(elects  a  paragraph  of  convenient  length,  and  furnishes  a  concise 
exposition  of  its  leading  circumstances,  accompanied  with  a  few 
practical  reflections,  and  occasionally  with  a  useful  criticism.  The 
paragraphs  are  not  inserted  at  length,  but  referred  to  by  the  initial 
and  (uial  verses.  Much  originality  of  critical  remark  must  not  be 
expcclod,  nor  must  the  reader  be  surprised  if  he  often  meet  with  a 
trite  and  obvious  reflection:  but  we  will  venture  to  promise  him, 
much  more  frequently,  a  manly,  judicious,  and  useful  train  of 
observation,  expressed  in  simple  and  vigorous  language."  (Eclectic 
Review,  O.  S.  vol.  ii.  part  ii-  p.  896.) 

8.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Genesis.  By  J.  Rudoe,  D.D. 
Lftndon,  1823,2  vols.  8vo. 

9.  Lectures  upon  some  Important  Passages  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis.  By  Henry  Thomas  Austen,  M.A.  London,  1820, 
8vo. 

10.  A  Series  of  Sermons  illustrating  the  History  contained  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  By  the  Rev,  WilUam  Bassett,  M.A. 
London,  1822,  2  vols.  12mo. 

11.  Ten  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mosaic  Records 
of  the  Creation,  deUvered  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  By  James  Kennedy,  B.D.,  Donellan  Lecturer  for  the 
Year  1824.     London  and  Dublin,  1827,  2  vois.  8vo. 

The  design  of  these  elaborate  lectures  is,  "  to  coimecl  the  biblical 
records  of  the  creation,  as  closely  as  their  language  and  arrange- 
ment admit  with  physical  science ;  and  to  estimate  the  degree  of 
evidence  which  crises  out  of  the  comparison,  of  the  inspiration  of 
their  author."  Many  important  geological  facts  are  adduced,  which 
concur  io  the  confirmation  and  illustration  of  the  Mosaic  history. 

12.  Eight  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Jacob.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Blunt,  A.M.     London,  1828,  12mo. 

13.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Joseph.  By  John  Davies, 
Bath,  1823,  12mo. 

14.  The  Book  of  Genesis  considered  and  illustrated  in  a 
Series  of  Historical  Discourses.  By  the  Rev,  Francis  Close, 
\.M.     London,  1826,  8vo. 

15.  The  Christian  Exodus:  or  the  Deliverance  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  Egypt  practically  considered,  in  a  Series  of  Discourses. 
By  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Buddicom,  M.A.    London,  1826,  2  vols.  8vo. 

16.  Davidica.  Twelve  Practical  Sermons  on  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Daviu,  King  of  Israel.  By  Henry  Thompson, 
M.A.     London,  1827,  8vo, 

17.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Josepu.  By  George  Lawson, 
D.D.     Edinburgh  and  London,  1812,  2  vols.  12mo. 

18.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Ruth.  By  G.  Lawson,  D.D. 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1805,  12mo. 

19.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Esther.  By  G.  Lawson,  D.D. 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1809,  l2mo. 

20.  An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  PnovEims.  By  the  late 
George  Lawson,  D.D.     Edinburgh,  1821,  2  vols.  12mo. 

"These  works  were  chiefly  intended  lor  ihe  instruction  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life.  They  are  pious  and  sensible, 
full  of  sound  doctrine,  and  salutary  admonition  and  instruction. 
There  is  rarely  any  thing  of  a  critical  nature  to  he  found  in  them, 
which  indeed  was  not  the  writer's  object ;  but  they  every  where 
discover  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  and  the  human 
heart,  and  a  deep  concern  to  profit  the  reader.  The  style  is  plain, 
and  the  ilhistralious  [are]  sienerallv  very  brief"  (Orme's  Biblioth. 
Biblica,  p.  287.) 

21.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By  the  Rev.  John 
EwART,  M.A.     London,  1822-26,  3  vols.  8vo. 

52,  An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  ETplanatory,  Cri- 
tical, and  Devotional,  intended  chiefly  to  aid  private  Christians 


in  the  enlightened  perusal  of  Compositions,  in  which  the  natioiu] 
history  of  the  Jews  and  the  personal  experience  of  David  an 
often  blended  with  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy.  By  the  Rev.  Join 
MoKisoN.  D.D.     London,  1832,  3  vols.  Kvo. 

As  Bishop  llorsley's  ()08thumous  work  on  I  he  Book  of  Psalmi 
(which  huH  been  noticed  in  page  120.  of  this  Appendix)  is  chiefly 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  scholar  and  biblical  critic,  while  the 
well-known  and  splendid  commentary  of  Bishop  Home  bus  been 
thought  by  many  to  partake  too  much  of  the  systematically  pro- 
|)hctic  and  mystical  inierprelation ;  Dr.  Morison  has  performed  a 
very  acceptable  service  to  private  Christians,  as  well  as  to  critical 
Htudenls  of  the  sacred  volume,  in  his  exposition  of  the  Book  of 
IVulniH.  The  plan  which  he  has  adopted  is  in  every  rispect  de- 
serving of  commendation.  Adhering  atriclly  to  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  text,  he  is  careful  at  the  same  time  nut  to  overlook  either  itB 
prophetical  or  typical  character.  The  authorized  version  is  pro- 
perly retained,  and  the  exposition  follows  each  successive  verse; 
while  the  criti<'al  notes,  often  very  instructive,  are  commodiously 
placed  at  the  loot  of  the  page.  Dr.  Morison  is  advantageously 
known  as  the  author  of  a  volume  of  Lectures  on  the  Reciprocal 
Obligations  of  Life;  in  which  some  important  topics  of  Christian 
Ethics,  not  commonly  discussed  from  the  pulpit,  are  concisely  ex- 
plained and  eariiccily  enforced  on  Christian  principles  and  motives. 

23.  The  Portraiture  of  the  Christian  Penitent :  a  Course  of 
Sermons  on  the  Fifty-first  Psalm.  By  the  Rev.  C.  E.  De  Coet 
LOBA.N,  M.A.     London,  1776,  2  vols.  8vo. 

24.  Sermons  on  the  Fifty-first  Psalm.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Buli 
London,  1824,  8vo. 

25.  Sermons  on  the  Ninety-first  Psalm.     London,  1826,  8vo 

26.  A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Hundred  and  Nineteenth 
Psalm.     By  Thomas  Manton,  D.D.     London,  1081,  folio. 

27.  An  Exposition  of  Psalm  CXLV.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Bridges,     London,  1S27,  12mo, 

28.  A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Hundred  and  Thirtieth 
Psalm,  By  John  Owen,  D.D,  London,  1CG9,  4to.  and  various 
subsequent  editions, 

29.  Six  Lectures  on  the  Penitential  Psalms.  By  Edward 
Berens,  M,A.     Oxford,  1823,  12mo. 

30.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  By  Ralph 
Wardlaw,  D.D.     Glassgow  and  London,  1821,  2  vols.  8vo. 

"This  is  a  v<'ry  elegant  Commentary  on  an  exceedingly  diflicult 
portion  of  Scripture."     (Orme's  Biblioth.  Biblica,  p.  459.) 

31.  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  By  Robert  Mac 
culloch,  D.D.     London,  1791-1805,  4  vols.  8vo. 

These  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  pas- 
toral labours  by  Dr.  M.,  who  was  a  minister  in  the  church  of  Scot- 
land. "  They  contain  many  ingenious  elucidations  of  the  text, 
and  many  judicious  and  useful  reflections.  The  author  appears  to 
have  taken  much  pains  to  understand  the  phraseology  of  the  pro- 
phet, and  to  investigate  his  original  design;  he  marks  distinctly 
the  leading  divisions  of  the  prophecies,  and  explains,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  division,  its  peculiar  object."  (Monthly  Review,  N .  S 
vol.  XX.  p.  226.)  Dr.  Macculloch  has  made  great  use  of  Vitringa's 
elaborate  comineniary  on  Isaiah. 

32.  OutHnes  of  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Da.viel.  By  F.  A 
Cox,  LL.D.    London,  1833,  12mo.    Second  edition,  1834,  12mo, 

33.  An  Exposition  of  the  Prophet  Jonah,  in-Sermons.  By 
George  An  hot,  D.D.     London,  1613,  4ta. 

34.  Lectures  upon  Jonas.  By  John  King,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
London.     London,  IHIS,  4to. 

35.  Theological  Lectures  to  the  King's  ScLaiafi-'  •»♦  Westmin 
stcr  Abbey,  with  an  Interpretation  of  the  New  1  estamknt,  &c. 
&c.     By  John  Heylin,  D.D.     London,  1749.  1761.  2  vo!s.4to. 

The  first  part  of  this  work  contains  the  interpretation  of  the  foui 
Gospels,  the  second  part  comprises  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  several  Epistles.  "  This  interpretation,  though  ilir  from  being 
elegant,  appears  to  us,  in  general,  to  be  accurate  and  judicious, 
and  shows  that  the  author  had  carefully  studied  ihe  orivin.d.  The 
whole  contains  evident  marks  of  solid  judgment,  critical  skill,  and 
considerable  learning.  In  several  parts  of  the  work,  indeed,  the 
reader  will  perceive  a  small  tincture  of  mysticism  ;  and  according- 
ly we  are  told,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  part,  thai  the  author 
was  deeply  read  in  the  writings  of  the  mystic  divinc.«,  and  was 
styled  by  some  the  mystic  doctor."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol. 
XIV.  p.  33.) 

36.  Explanatory  Notes  and  Practical  Comments,  being  a 
Scries  of  Short  Lectures  on  the  New  Testament.  By  a  Clergy- 
man.    Dublin  and  London,  1829-33,  2  vols.  Svo. 

37.  Lectures  on   the  History  of  Jesus  Christ.      By  Jamee 
Br.vwETT.     London,  1S25,  3  vols.  Svo.     Another  cditroB  in 
vol-j.  Svo. 
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38.  A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew, 
St.  Mauk,  and  St.  Luke,  in  the  form  of  Lectures,  intended  to 
assist  the  Practice  of  Domestic  Instruction  and  Devotion.  By 
John  Bird  Sumxeii,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Chester.  London,  1831-32, 
2  vols.  8vo. ;  also  in  4  vols.  12rao. 

"  The  intention  of  the  present  work  is  lo  promote  and  to  assist 
family  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  by  furnishing  a  book  containing 
such  explanations  and  refleclions  as  might  naturally  occur  lo  one 
well  acquainted  with  the  sacred  writings  and  the  practical  exposi- 
tors. Many  Bibles  and  Testaments  have  been  published  with  the 
same  object  in  view  as  that  proposed  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester. 
Most  of  these,  however,  from  the  length  of  the  refleclions  have  in 
a  great  degree,  on  that  account,  become  unfit  for  reading  lo  a  fa- 
mily, where  brevity  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  considered 

The  plan  of  Dr.  Sumner  is  free  from  this  blemish.  Great  skill  has 
been  shown  in  the  division  of  the  chapters,  which  are  of  so  conve- 
nient a  length  that  one  or  more  may  be  taken  at  a  reading,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  ;  while  the  pauses  are  such  as  seem  natural 
to  the  reader's  train  of  thought."  (British  Critic,  April,  1832,  vol. 
xi.  pp.  366,  367.)  "  It  is  impossible  seriously  to  read  these  lectures 
without  becoming  acquainted  both  with  the  way  of  salvation,  and 
the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  Christian  lite."  (Christian  Observer, 
lune,  1831,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  352.) 

39.  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ;  with  a  Commentary  consisting  of  Short  Lectures  for 
the  daily  Use  of  Families.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Girdlestoni;, 
M.A.  Vol.  I.  [containing  the  Four  Gospels.]    London,  1833,  8vo. 

"  The  Gospels  are  divided  into  sections,  forming  with  the  com- 
mentary a  lesson  of  a  convenient  length  for  a  single  service.  The 
explanatory  matter  is  so  digested  as  to  complete,  together  with  the 
text,  exactly  two  pages ;  such  topics  being  selected  as  may  best 
serve  the  purpose  of  devotional  edification  at  the  hour  of  tiimily 
worship.  All  controversial  doctrines,  all  abstruse  theories,  and  all 
learned  discussions  are  carefully  avoided  ;  while  the  capacities 
and  wants  of  an  ordinary  domestic  circle,  comprising  for  the  most 
part  the  relations  of  parent  and  child,  of  master  and  servant,  are 
kept  steadily  in  view."  (Christian  Remembrancer,  May,  1832,  vol. 
xiv.  p.  280.) 

40.  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  delivered  in  the 
parish  church  of  Saint  James,  Westminster,  in  the  years  1798, 
1799,  1«00,  and  1801.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Beilby  Porteus, 
Bishop  of  London.  London,  1802,  2  vols.  8 vo. ;  1823,  in  1  vol. 
8vo. 

The  multiplied  editions  of  these  admirable  lectures  sufficiently 
attest  how  highly  they  are  esteemed.  "  They  are"  indeed  "  calcu- 
lated alike  to  do  good  to  the  learned  and  ihe  unlearned  ;  the  aged 
as  well  as  tiie  inexperienced,  the  grave  and  the  reflecting,  the  gay 
and  the  thouglitless.  They  are  learned  without  ostentation,  pious 
without  any  tincture  of  enthusiasm,  argumentative  without  pedan- 
try, and  perspicuous  without  losing  sight  of  the  graces  of  style  and 
diction."    (British  Critic,  O.  S.  toI.  xx.  p.  306.^ 

41.  Sermons  extracted  from  tfie  Lectures  of  Bishop  Porlcuis. 
By  Thomas  Baker,  M.A.     London,  1817,  8vo. 

42.  An  Exposition  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  with  suitable 
Lectures  and  Prayers.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Adam.  London, 
1805,  2  vols.  12mo.  ;   1822,  in  1  volume,  8vo. 

43.  Explanatory  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mat- 
thew.    By  the  Rev.  John  Penrose,  M.A.     London,  1832, 12mo. 

44.  Expositions  and  Sermons  upon  the  first  ten  Chapters  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  according  to  St.  Matthew.  By  Chris- 
topher Blackwood.     London,  1659,  4to. 

45.  The  Catechist's  Manual,  and  Family  Lecturer  :  being  an 
Arrangement  and  Explanation  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  for  pur- 
poses of  Missionary  and  Domestic  Instruction.  By  the  Rev. 
Samuel  HixDs,  M.A.  [now  D.D.],  Oxford,  1829,  8vo; 

46.  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  as  bearing  Testimony 
to  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour.  By  C.  J.  Blomfield,  D.D. 
[now  Bishop  of  London.]     London,  1823,  12mo. 

47.  Practical  Lectures  upon  the  ten  first  Chapters  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Pitmann,  M.A.  Lon- 
don, 1822,  8vo. 

48.  Eighteen  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John. 
By  Charles  Abel  Motset,  D.D.  Oxford  and  London,  1823,  8 vo. 

49.  Contemplations  on  the  last  Discourses  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour  with  his  Disciples,  as  recorded  by  St.  John.  By  John 
Brewster      London,  1822,  8vo. 

50.  The  Last  Days  of  our  Lord's  Ministry  ;  a  course  of 
Lectures.  By  the  Rev.  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  M.A.  London, 
1832,  8vo. 

51.  Nine  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Peter.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Blunt,  A.M.     London,  1829,  12mo. 

52.  Lectuies  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  explanatory  and 


practical.    By  Richard  Stack.  D.D.  2d  edition.   London,  1805 

8vo. 

53.  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  delivered  in  the 
Pari.sh  Church  of  Stockton-upon-Tces,  during  Lent,  in  the 
Years  1803,  1804,  1805,  and  1806.  Illustrated  with  maps.  By 
John  Brewster,  M.A.  London,  1807.  2  vols.  8vo.  Second 
sdition.     London,  1831,  in  one  volume,  8vo. 

"Both  these  authors  profess  to  imitate  the  Bishop  of  London's 
(Porteus)  excellent  Lectures  on  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  By  a  mere 
compari.son  of  bulk,  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Stack's  lectures  must  be 
more  slight  and  cursory  than  those  of  Mr.  Brewster;  the  one  being 
twice  the  extent  of  the  other."  Dr.  Stack's  lectures  "contain 
little  more  than  a  recapitulation  of  the  subjects  of  the  chapters  in- 
other  words.  Nor  have  we  been  able  lo  discover  any  remarks  in 
his  book  but  what  are  so  extremely  plain  and  obvious,  that  they 
seem  to  be  hardly  worth  committing  to  paper,  much  less  to  the 
press.  Mr.  Brewster  proceeds  in  a  very  ditierent  style.  He  is  full 
of  illustrations  from  the  fathers  and  divines  of  various  ages;  and 
his  own  remarks  are  not  trite,  but  lively  as  well  as  just.  Mr.  B  's 
lectures  may  be  justly  recommended,  as  approaching  much  more 
nearly  to  the  model  which  both  undertook  to  imilale,  and  as  not 
only  instructive,  but  pleasing  and  attractive."  (British  Critic,  O.  S 
vol.  XXX.  pp.  133,  134.  136.  See  also  Eclectic  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  ii 
p.  408.) 

54.  Lectures  on  the  \cts  of  the  Apostles.  By  John  Dick 
D.D.     Glasgow,  2d  edition,  1822,  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  these  Lectures  was  in  two  volumes,  which 
were  published  at  different  times.  Dr.  Dick  is  advantageously 
known  as  the  author  of  a  sensibLe  and  well-written  essay  on  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Speaking  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
first  edition,  some  critics  have  remarked,  that  his  discussion  of  the 
principal  topics  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  "  is  fully  cal- 
culated to  establish  the  faith  of  Christians  in  their  holy  religion, 
and  furnishes  them  with  some  excellent  practical  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  their  moral  conduct.  Upon  the  whole,  we  cheerfully 
recommend  the  .present  volume  to  the  attention  of  the  public." 
(Eclectic  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  ii.  pp.  438.  440.)  The  same  critics 
(vol.  v.  part  ii.  p.  834.),  speaking  of  the  two  volumes  collectively, 
observe,  that  they  contain  altogether  a  useful  illustration  of  many 
important  passages  of  the  Acts  ;  they  are  full  of  good  sense  and 
orthodox  divinity,  conveyed  in  a  perspicuous  and  easy  style.  The 
second  edition  of  these  Lectures  has  been  carefully  revised. 

55.  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By 
Charles  James  Blomfield,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Chester  [now  of 
London].     London,  1829,  8vo. 

To  these  very  valuable  lectures  is  annexed  a  new  edition  of 
the  five  lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  (No.  46.);  and  in  an 
appendix  is  subjoined  Dr.  Tucker's  "  Brief  and  Dispassionate  View 
of  the  difficulties  attending  the  Trinitarian,  Arian,  and  Socinian 
Systems." 

56.  Discourses  on  Passages  selected  from  the  Book  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  Henry  Thompson,  D.D.  London, 
1822,  8vo, 

The  object  of  these  expository  discourses  is,  from  select  passages 
in  the  first  seven  chapters  of  the  book  of  Acts,  to  mark  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy  in  the  qualifications,  labours,  and  success  of  the 
first  propagators  of  Christianity:  and  this  design  the  author  has 
successfully  accomplished.  For  an  analysis  of  the  volume,  with  a 
well-merited  commendation  of  its  execution,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  Ibr  June,  1823,  pp.  404 — 409 

57.  Jo.  Alphonsi  Turretini  in  Paulli  Apostoli  ad  Romanos 
Epistolffi  capita  priora  undecim  Prailectiones  criticae,  theologicae, 
ct  concionatoria;.     Lausanna;,  1741,  4to. 

These  lectures,  which  were  first  published  after  the  author's 
death,  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  Turretin's 
collective  works,  printed  at  Leuvvarden,  in  1775,  in  quarto.  They 
are  truly  excellent.  ■  The  prolegomena  discuss,  with  great  ability, 
tiie  dale  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  place  whence  it  was 
written,  the  state  of  the  Christians  at  Rome,  the  causes  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  St.  Paul's  epistles  generally,  and  of  that  to  the  Romans 
in  particular;  the  controversies  agitated  at  that  time,  and  various 
other  topics  which  are  necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  that 
epistle. 

58.  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  ex- 
planatory and  practical.  By  Richard  Stack,  D.D.  Dublin, 
1806,  Svo. 

59.  Lectures,  explanatory  and  practical,  on  the  Epistle  of  St 
Paul  to  the  Romans.  Bv  the  Rev.  John  Fry,  A.B.  London, 
1816,  Svo. 

60.  Paiilus  Parochialis ,  or,  a  Plain  and  Practical  View  of 
the  Object,  Arguments,  and  Connection  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Romans :  in  a  Series  of  Sermons,  adapted  to  Country  Con- 
gregations.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Lisle  Bowles.    Bath,  1826,  Svo. 

61.  Lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  A.  MoTSET,  D.D.     [Bath,-"  1830,  8vo. 
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62.  Lectures,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  doctrinal  part 
cf  the  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Romans.  By  David 
ttiTciiiK,  D.D.     Edinburgh  and  London,  1831.     2  vols.  8vo. 

C3.  A  Practical  Exposition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mftns,  in  a  scries  of  Lectures.  By  the  Rev.  'I'homas  PAuur, 
M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Antigua.     London,  18.32,  12nio. 

"The  ol)ject  of  this  volume  is,  to  faciliiate  the  understanding 
of  the  F,|>isilo   to   tlio   Romans,  by  tracing   the  connection  of  its 

various  pans  in  an  easy  and  familiar  ex|)osiiion But  though 

the  author  has  mainly  endeavoured  to  render  his  work  usefid  and 
attractive  to  general  readers,  who  have  litih;  opporturuly  lor  con- 
sulting more  elaborate  expositions,  he  has  not  ali<ii,'i'ihcr  neglected 
the  wants  of  the  student  or  the  candidate  for  holy  onlors.  Readers 
3f  this  class  will  lind  considerable  int<)rniation  in  the  notes  attached 
»o  each  successive  lecture;  and  the  analysis  of  the  epistle,  and 
remarks  on  certain  leading  terms,  contained  in  the  appendix,  afford 
ample  mailer  to  the  more  advanced  theologian."  (Christian  Re- 
membrancer, May,  1832,  vol.  xiv.  p.  280.) 

64.  An  Exposition  of  the  Eighth  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  Also,  five  Lectures  on  the  Tenth  Chapter  of  the 
same.  By  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Maitlanu,  B..\.   London,  1831,  8vo. 

65.  A  Practical  Exposition  of  St.  Paul's  Ejiislle  to  the  Ro- 
matis.     By  the  Rev.  Robert  ANnEiisoN.     London,  1833,  12mo. 

"We  must  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Anderson,  which  we  do  with 
the  conviction  that  we  have  been  tonvcrsing  with  one,  all  whose 
faculties  are  intensely  devoted  to  the  holy  work  of  the  ministry. 
[t  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  this  or  any  exposition  of  the 
Kpistic   to   the   Romans   should    meet   with    the   unqualified    and 

unanimous  assent  of  the  critical  or  theologifal  world Of 

the  work  before  us,  however,  we  can  honestly  say,  that  it  exem- 
plifles,  in  almost  every  page,  that  holy  earnestness,  that  ardent 
desire  for  the  salvation  of  human  souls,  which  is  the  crown  and 
glory  of  all  pastoral  teaching  and  ministration."  (British  Critic  for 
January,  1834,  vol.  xv.  p.  1)6.) 

60.  Discourses,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Ninth 
Chapter  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  J.  Jaiiko.m. 
Wishech,  1827,  12  mo. 

66*.  Lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  ConisiniAXs. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Lothian.     London,  1827,  8vo. 

67.  Lectures  upon  the  whole  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Philippiass.  By  Henry  Airy,  D.D.,  Provost  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford.     London,  1618,  4to. 

68.  Expositor}'  Lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians.     By  tlie  Rev.  John  Ac  aster.     London,  1827,  8vo, 

68*.  Lectures,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistle  of 
Saint  Paul  to  the  Philippians.  By  Manton  E.^sthuux,  M.A. 
New  York,  1833,  8vo. 

69.  A  Familiar  Exposition  and  Application  of  the  Epistle  of 
Saint  Paul  to  the  Colossi ans,  in  a  course  of  Eight  S°rnions; 
ncluding  an  Examination  of  the  General  Nature  aad  Use  of  the 
Epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Thomas  GisiionxE,  M.A. 
London,  1816,  8vo. 

For  an  analysis  of  this  very  useful  little  work  sec  the  Christian 
Observer  for  1810,  vol.  xv.  pp.  524 — 534. 

70.  Discourses,  Practical  and  Experimental,  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians.     By  Thomas  Watson.     London,  1831,  8vo. 

70*.  Four  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  He- 
hews  ;  shewing  the  Harmony  between  the  .Mysteries,  Doctrines, 
and  Morality  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.     By   the  Rev. 
William  Jones,  M.A.     8vo. 

These  valuable  lectures  form  part  of  the  fourth  volume  of  "The 
Theological,  Philosophical,  and  Miscellaneous  W'orks"  of  the  learn- 
ed and  venerable  Mr.  Jones,  of  Nayland. 

71.  Discourses  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistle  of 
St.  JiuK.     By  William  Muih,  D.D.     Gla.sgow,  1822,  8vo. 

72.  Expository  Discourses  on  the  .\porALTPSE,  interspersed 
witli  Practical  Reflections.  By  the  late  Rev.  Andrew  Fui.lkii. 
London,  1815,  8vo. 

This  posthumous  publication,  consisting  of  thirty-one  discourses 
delivered  in  the  years  1809  and  1810,  after  undergoing  several  re- 
visions, was  finished  by  the  learned  author,  a  short  time  only  befijre 
his  decease.  "There  is  however  but  little  novelty  in  the  work, 
but  little  to  gratily  the  anxious  curiosity  of  the  ape,  or  to  elucidate 
the  unfulfilled  and  more  difficult  parts  of  the  Revelation.  The 
general  outline  of  the  prophetic  scheme  is  boldly  sketched,  and  its 
various  ramifications  are  marked  with  thai  precision  which  was 
common  to  the  w  riter ;  but  in  general  there  is  an  extreme  of  modesty 
and  diffidence,  with  scarcely  any  attempts  to  pass  the  usual  bounda- 
ries of  thought  on  these  subjects,  or  any  adventurous  flight  of  specu- 
lation." (Morris's  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Fuller,  p.  249.)  An  abstract  of 
Mr.  F.'i  scheme  of  the  Apocalypse  is  given  in  the  same  work.  (pp. 
150—260.1 


73.  An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Being  the 
substance  of  forty-four  Discourses  preached  in  the  parish  church 
of  Olncy,  Bucks.     By  the  Rev.  Henry  Gaustlett.     London, 

1821,  8vo. 

This  work  "  aflbrds  ample  proofs  of  his"  [the  author's]  "  piety 
good  sense,  and  industry.  His  interpretations  of  the  prophecies, 
whether  fulfilled  or  expected  to  be  so,  are  mostly  suppoited  by 
venerable  authorities:  and  where  he  differs  from  them,  it  is  with 
due  modesty  and  candour."     (British  Review,  vol.  xviii.  p.  390.) 

74.  A  Paraphra.se  and  [Ex[)ository]  Comment  upon  the  Epib- 
TLES  and  Gospels  appointed  to  be  u.scd  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, on  all  Sundays  and  Holidays,  throughout  the  year.     Bv 
George  Stanhope,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.     London,  1705 
1708,  4  vols.  8vo.  and  numerous  subsequent  editions. 

75.  Expository  Discourses  on  the  Gospels  for  every  Sunday 
in  the  year,  and  the  Principal  Festivals  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland.  By  John  Hall,  B.D.  London,  1832, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

70.  Practical  Discourses  upon  our  Saviour's  Ser.mon  on  the 
Mount.  By  Offspring  Blackall,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
London,  1717,  8  vols.  8vo. 

77.  Several  Sermons  upon  the  Fifth  of  St.  Matthew  ;  being 
Part  of  Chri-st's  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By  Anthony  Hohneck, 
D.D.     Third  Edition.     London,  1717,  2  vols,  8vo. 

These  discourses  were  published  after  tlio  author's  death  by  Dr 
Kidder,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  prefixed  u  Memoir  of  Dr. 
Horneck.  The  bishop's  character  of  the  writings  published  by 
himself,  is  equally  applical)le  to  his  Sermons  on  Matt.  V.  "There 
is  a  great  vein  ol  piety  and  devotion  which  runs  through  them: 
they  savour  of  the  primitive  simplicity  and  zeal,  and  are  well 
fitted  to  make  men  better."     (Life,  p.  ixxix.) 

78.  Christian  Blessedness  ;  or.  Discourses  upon  the  Beatitudes 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  By  John  Nouhis.  Lon- 
don, 1690,  8vo. 

"  Norris  is  a  fine  w  riter  for  style  and  thought,  and  commonly 
just."     (Dr.  Waterland's  Advice  to  Students,  Works,  \ol.  vi.  p.  320.) 

79.  Our  Saviour's  Divine  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  contained  in 
the  Yth,  Vlth,  and  Vllth  chapters  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  ex- 
plained :  and  the  Practice  of  it  recommended  in  diverse  Sermons 
and  Discourses.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  paraphrase  on  the  whole 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By  James  Blair,  M.A.  London,  1722, 
5  vols.  8vo. :  also  in  4  vols.  8vo.  London,  1740,  with  a  recom- 
mendatory Preface  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Waterland. 

"  His  Commentary  on  Matt.  v. — viii.  is  the  best  extant. — He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  person  of  the  utmost  candour,  and  has  soli- 
citously avoided  all  unkind  and  contemptuous  reflections  on  his 
brethren. — He  has  an  excellent  way  of  bringing  down  criticisms 
to  common  capacities,  and  has  discovered  a  vast  knowledge  of 
Scripture  in  the  application  of  them."  f Doddridge's  Works,  vol.  v. 
p.  438.) 

80.  Sermons  sur  le  Discoure  de  notre  Seigneur  Jesus  Christ 
sur  la  Montagne.  Par  feu  M.  Jean  Scipion  Vehnede.  Amster- 
dam, 1779,  4  tomes,  8vo. 

"  His  Sermons  on  the  Mount  are  recommended,  as  containing  an 
accurate  description  of  the  extent,  the  beauty,  and  sublimity  of 
e%-angclical  morals,  and  the  force  of  the  moii\es  by  which  they  are 
produced.  They  contain  many  useful  and  pious  observations." 
(Cobbin's  French  Preacher,  p.  560.) 

81.  Lectures  upon  our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By 
James  Brewster.'     Edinburgh  and  London,  1809,  8vo. 

This  volume  "  contains  a  statement  of  Cliri.>;iian  morality,  ahvayy 
clear,  generally  judicious,  and  sometimes  disiriimnating,  traced  up 
to  Christian  principles,  and  lollowed  up  by  an  appeal  to  the  con- 
science, at  once  calculated  to  convict  the  rcailerof  his  deficiencies, 
and  to  persuade  him  to  adopt  and  act  upon  the  author's  statement." 
(Christian  Observer  for  1809,  vol.  viii.  p.  780.) 

82.  Forty-five  Expository  and  Practical  Lectures  on  the  whole 
of  our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Goon. 
London,  1S29,  8vo. 

83.  The  Resurrection  of  Lazaris.  A  Course  of  Sermons 
on  the  Eleventh  Chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John. 
From  the  French  of  Beausobrc.     By  Henry  Cotes.     London, 

1822,  8vo. 

"These  Discourses  are  a  paraphrase  rathe.-  iliaii  a  translation  of 
the  third  and  Iburth  volumes  of  the  Sermons  of  M.  de  Beausobre. 
They  are  intended  for  the  use  of  those  who  have  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  the  leading  evidences  of  Christianity  in  a  con- 
nected series  of  discourses  upon  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
our  Saviour's  miracles, — the  resurrection  of  Lazarus."  (Author's 
Preface  ^ 

84.  Practical  Discourses  on  the  Nature,  Properties,  and  Ex- 
cellencies of  Cuahitt,  above  all  the  gifu  and  graces  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  as  they  are  described  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  firrt 
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Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.    By  Matthew  Hole,  D.D. 
Oxford,  1725,  8vo. 

Besides  this  volume,  Dr.Hole  also  wrote  six  volumes  of  Discourses 
on  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  (which  are  very  rarely 
to  be  obtained  complete),  and  two  volumes  on  the  Catechism.  They 
are  all  ciiaracterized  by  good  sense  and  sober  piety. 

85.  A  Discourse  concerning  the  great  Duty  of  Charity  [an 
Exposition  of  I  Cor.  xiii.].  By  Richard  Crossinge,  B.D.  Lon- 
don, 1732,  8vo. 

86.  Explication  des  Caracteres  de  la  Charite  scion  St.  Paul 
dans  sa  premiere  Epitre  aux  Corinthiens,  ch.  XIII.  [Par 
Jacques  Joseph  Duguet.]     Geneve,  1824,  8vo. 

A  new  edition,  with  a  few  trifling  verbal  corrections,  of  an  ad- 
mirable exposition  of  1  Cor.  XIII.  which  first  appeared  in  the  former 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which  is  sometimes  erroneously 
ascribed  to  Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray.  An  English  transla- 
tion was  published  at  London,  intituled  "  The  Characters  and  Pro- 
phets of  True  Charity  displayed."    By  J.  B.  de  Trevals. 

87.  Practical  Discourses  upon  the  Parables  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour.  With  Prayers,  annexed  to  each  Discourse.  By  Francis 
Beaggf,  B.D.     London,  1702-4,  2  vols.  8vo. 

88.  Practical  Observations  upon  the  Miracles  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour.  By  Francis  Bragge,  B.D.  London,  1702-6,  2  vols. 
8vo. 

89.  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  and  Parables  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  By  William  Dodd,  LL.D. 
London,  1757,  4  vols.  8vo.      Second  edition,  1809,  4  vols.  8vo. 

90.  Discourses  on  the  Parables  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  and 
the  Miracles  of  his  Holy  Gospel.  With  occasional  Illustrations. 
By  Charles  Bitlklet.     London,  1771,  4  vols.  8vo. 

91.  A  Delineation  of  the  Parables  of  our  Blessed  Saviour. 
To  which  is  prefixed  a  Dissertation  on  Parables  and  Allegorical 
Writings  in  general.  By  Andrew  Ghat,  D.D.  London,  1777, 
8vo.     Second  edition,  1814,  8vo. 

This  "  Delineation  vs'ill  be  of  great  use  to  the  reader  in  the  study 
of  the  parables  of  Jesus,  and  will  enable  him  to  comprehend  their 
full  force  and  meaning.  The  author  has  explained  and  illustrated 
them  with  pejspicuity,  and  pointed  out  the  several  important  in- 
structions that  may  fairly  be  deduced  from  them."  (Monthly  Re- 
view, O.  S.  vol.  Ivii.  p.  196.) 

92.  Lectures  on  Scripture  Miracles.  By  William  Bengo  Coll- 
YER,  D.D.     London,  1812,  8vo. 

93.  Lectures  on  Scripture  Parables.  By  William  Bengo  Coll- 
ar, D.D.     London,  1815,  8vo. 

94.  Sermons  on  the  Parables.  By  John  Farreh,  M.A.  Lon- 
don, 1809,  8vo. 

95.  Sermons  on  the  Parables  and  Miracles  of  Jesus  Christ. 
By  Edward  Grinfield,  M.A.     London,  1819,  8vo. 

96.  Lectures  on  Parables  selected  from  the  New  Testament. 
[By  Mary  Jane  M'Kenzie.]  Vol.  L  London,  1822,  8vo.,  and 
numerous  subsequent  editions.     Vol.  II.  London,  1823,  Bvo. 

97.  Lectures  on  Miracles  selected  from  the  New  Testament. 
[By  Mary  Jane  M'Kenzie.]     London,  1823,  8vo. 

98.  An  Exposition  of  the  Parables  of  our  Lord,  showing  their 
Connection  with  his  Ministry,  their  Prophetic  Character,  and 
their  Gradual  Developement  of  the  Gospel  Dispensation.  With 
a  Preliminary  Dissertation  on  the  Parables.  By  the  Rev.  R. 
Bailey,  M.A.     London,  1829,  8vo. 

99.  Discourses  on  the  Parables.  By  the  Rev.  James  Kxigut, 
M.A.     London,  1829,  8vo, 

100.  Discourses  on  the  principal  Miracles  of  our  Lord.  By 
'.he  Rev.  James  Knight,  M.A.     London,  1831,  8vo. 


§  7.    TREAtlSES    OS    reconciling    THE    CONTRADICTIONS 
ALLEGED    TO    EXIST    IN    THE    SCRIPTURES. 

1.  Michaelis  Waltheri  Harmonia  Biblica ;  sive  brevis  et' 
plana  Conciliatio  locorum  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti,  adparcn- 
ter  sibi  contradicentium.     Noribergse,  1654,  4to. ;  1696,  folio. 

This  work  first  appeared  at  Strasburgh  (Argenlorati)  in  1626, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  prinlcd  in  Germany :  the  edition  of  169(5 
i.s  reputed  to  be  the  best  and  most  correct.  Walther's  Harmonia 
Ciblica  is  a  work  of  considerable  learning  and  indu.siry.  which 
dlustrates  many  difficult  passages  with  great  abiliiv-  "He  has, 
however,  unnecessarily  augmented  the  number  of  seemiii-ily  con- 
tradictory passages ;  a  defect  which  is  common  to  most  of  the 
writers  of  this  class. 

2.  Christiani  Matthisi   Antilogise   Biblicie ;   sive   Concilia- 
iones  Dictorura  Sciiptur»  Sacrse,  in  spcciem  inter  se  pugnan- 


tium,  secundum  seriein  locorum  thcologicorum  in  ordinem  re 
dactae.     Hamburgi,  1500,  4to. 

3.  Symphonia  Prophetarum  et  Apostolorum  ;  in  qua,  ordind 
chronologico.  Loci  Sacrse  Scripturae  specie  tenus  contradicentea 
conciliantur,  ut  et  ad  quaestiones  difficiliores  chronologicas  et  alias 
Veteris  Testamenti  respondetur,  in  duas  partes  divisa.  Auctore 
D.  M.  Johannes  Sciiarpio,  Scoto-Brilanno,  Andreapolitano,  pat- 
tore.     GenevsB,  1525,  4to. 

4.  The  Reconciler  of  the  Bible:  wherein  above  two  thousanu 
seeming  Contradictions  throughout  the  Old  and  New  Tcstamen 
are  fully  and  plainly  reconciled.     By  J.  T.     London,  1656,  8vo 

5.  The  Reconciler  of  the  Bible  enlarged,  wherein  above  three 
thousand  seeming  Contradictions  throughout  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  are  fully  and  plainly  reconciled.  By  J.  P.  and  T[hrt- 
mas]  M[an].     London,  1662,  folio, 

6.  Johannis  Tuadu^i  Conciliatorum  Biblicum.  Amstcloda. 
mi,  1648,  12mo.     Londini,  1662,  folio. 

The  last  is  reputed  to  be  the  best  edition,  and  professes  to  be 
considerably  enlarged.  This  work  follows  the  order  of  the  several 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  remark  before  made, 
on  Walther's  Harmonia  Biblica,  is  equally  applicable  to  Mr.  Man's 
work,  to  the  Conciliaiiorum  Biblicum  of  "Thaddajus,  and  also  tti 

7.  The  Dividing  of  the  Hooff:  or  Seeming  Contradictions 
throughout  Sacred  Scriptures  distinguish'd,  resolv'd,  and  apply'd, 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  faith  of  the  feeble,  doubtfull,  and 
weake,  in  wavering  times.  Also  to  bring  the  soul  (by  prayer 
and  spirituall  application)  into  more  famiUar  acquaintance  with 
the  Lord  Jesus,  the  onely  David's-Key  to  unlock  the  cabinet  of 
Jacob's  God,  to  fetch  out  that  secret  why  he  should  lay  his  hands 
thus  crosse  when  he  gave  his  children  this  blessing.  Helpful!  to 
every  household  of  faith.  By  William  Streat,  M.A.  London, 
1 654, 4to. 

This  work  is  occasionally  found  in  booksellers'  catalogues,  wher » 
it  is  marked  as  both  rare  and  curious.  It  is  noticed  here  merely 
to  put  the  student  on  his  guard  not  to  purchase  it.  The  criticed 
information  it  contains  is  very  meagre  ;  and  tlie  quaint  title-page, 
which  we  have  copied,  sufficiently  indicates  the  enthusiastic  spirit 
of  the  author. 

8.  Joannis  Pontasii  Sacra  Scriptura  ubique  sibi  constans  . 
seu  Difficiliores  Sacrte  Scripturae  Loci,  in  Speciem  secum  pug- 
nantes,  juxta  sanctorum  ecclesiae  sanctse  patrum  celeberrimorum- 
que  theologorum  sententiam  concihati.     Parisiis,  1698,  4to. 

M.  Pontas  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  casuistical 
theology.  His  design  in  this  publication  was  to  have  reconciled 
all  the  seeming  contradictions  of  the  Scriptures  ;  but  he  proceeded 
no  farther  than  through  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  a  v^ork  of  consider- 
able learning  and  research. 

9.  The  Harmony  of  Scripture  ;  or  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
various  passages  apparently  contradictory.  By  the  late  Rev 
Andrew  Fuller.     London,  1817,  8vo. 

This  posthumous  tract  contains  fifty-five  judicious  observations 
on  so  many  apparently  contradictory  texts  of  Scripture.  They  were 
originally  written  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  private  individual. 

10.  Lectures  on  the  Harmony  of  the  Scriptures,  designed  to 
reconcile  apparently  contradictory  Passages.  By  James  Hayter 
Cox.     London,  1823,  8vo. 


§  8.  PRINCIPAL  collections  OF  VARIOUS  ESSAYS  AND  COM- 
MENTARIES ON  DETACHED  PORTIONS  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES, 
AND  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SCRIPTURES,  CRITICAL,  PHILO- 
LOGICAL, AND    MISCELLANEOUS. 

[i.]    Collections  of  various  Essays  and   Commentaries  on  de- 
tached portions  of  the  Scriptures. 

1.    Bibliotheca   Historico-Philologico-Theologica.       Brems", 
1719-26.     Classes  VIII.  in  16  tomis,  8vo. 

2.  Museum  Historico-Philologico-Theologicum.  Bremce,  1728 
-29,  2  tomis,  8vo. 

3.  Bibliotheca  Bremensis  Nova,  Historico-Philologico-Theolo- 
gica.     Brema^,  1760-66,  6  tomis,  8vo. 

4.  Bibliotheca,  Hagana,  Historico-Philologico-Theologica,  ad 
continuationem  Bibliothecce  Bremensis  Nova;,  constructa  :i  Nico- 
lao  Baukky.     Hagac,  1768-74,  5  tomis,  8vo. 

5.  Museum  Haganum.  Historico-Philologico-Theolojricum, 
a  Nicolao  Barkky  editum.  Haga;  Comitum,  1774—80,  4  tomis, 
8vo, 

6.  Symbolse  Literariie  Ilagnnse,  a  Nicolao  B.m.xt-- .  ITagse, 
Comitnm,  1777-81.     Clu^^te?,  TI.  in  6  fasciculi;;.  Bvo 
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7.  liibliotheca  Historico-Philologica-Thcologica  [a  Theodore 
Has,-EO  ctFrcderico  Adolpho  Lampk,  cdita].  Amstclodami,  1724- 
25,  8  toinis,  8vo 

8.  Miscellanea  Duisbur^cnsia,  ad  iiicrcnientum  Rei  LiterariaD, 
prjEcipuc  vero  Erudilionis  Theologicaj  publicata  [cura  Danielis 
Geuiiksii].     Araslelodarni  et  Duisburgi,  1735-36,  2  tomis,  Svo. 

9.  Miscellanea  Groningana  in  Miscellaneorum  Duisburgen- 
•lum  Cuntinuationern,  publicata  a  Danicic  Gcrdesio.  Amstelo- 
lami,  Duisburgi,  et  Groningaj,  1736-45,4  tomis,  Svo. 

'0.  Symbolo)  Litcrariie,  ex  Hagania  facts  Duisburgenscs 
curantc  Joanne  Petro  Btiiu.  Hags  Coiaiturn,  1783-86,  2  toinis, 
Svo. 

1 1 .  Tempe  Helvetica,  Dissertationcs  atque  Observationes  The- 
ilogicas,  Philologicas,  Criticas,  Historicas,  cxhibens.  Tiguri, 
1735-4G,  6  tomis,  8vo. 

12.  Museum  Helveticum,  ad  juvandas  Litcras  in  publicos 
\isus  apcrtum,  Tiguri,  1740-52.  Purticulte  XXIV.  in  7  tomis, 
8vo. 

13.  Commentationes  Theologicaj,  edits  a  Jo.  Casp.  Velthu- 
sKv,  C.  Theoph.  Kuinoel,  ct  Geo.  Alex.  Ruperti.  Liptjis, 
1794-99,  6  tomis,  8vo. 

The  first  volume  of  this  capital  collection  of  critical  tracts  (in 
which  various  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  are  particularly  illus- 
trated) is  now  exceedingly  scarce  on  the  continent.  A  supplement 
to  it  was  published  by  Messieurs  Pott  and  Ruperti,  at  ilelmstadt, 
entitled,  SyUoge  Commentationum.  Theologicarum,  in  8  vols.  Svo. 
1800— 180T 

14.  Commentationes  Theologicie.  Ediderunt,  E.  F.  C.  Roskn- 
Mi'LLER,  G.  L.  H.  FuLDjJER,  et  F.  V.  D.  Macher.  Lipsiffi, 
1825-32,  2  tomis,  Svo. 

1.5.  The  Classical  Jourxal,  Svo.  Londo>-  1810-29,  40  vols. 
Svo.  with  Indexes. 

Though  principally  devoted  to  classical  literature,  biblical  criti- 
cism tbrms  an  important  article  in  its  journal ;  and  many  valuable 
elucidations  of  tiie  fScriptures  will  be  Ibund  in  its  pages 

16.  The  Biblical  Repertory  ;  or  a  Collection  of  Tracts  in  Bibli- 
cal Literature.  By  Charles  Hodgk,  Professor  of  Orienta'  and 
Biblical  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton, 
New  Jersey.     Princeton  and  New  York,  1825-28,  4  vols.  Svo. 

This  work  consists  of  selections  from  the  writings  of  the  most 
distinguished  Biblical  and  Oriental  scholars,  both  British  and  con- 
tinental. The  subjects  discussed  arc — the  Criticism  of  the  Sacred 
Text,  Ancient  Versions,  Critical  Editions,  the  Interpretation  and 
Literary  History  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Biblical  Antiquities,  Exe- 
getical  Treatises  on  important  passages  of  Scrijiture,  Biographical 
Notices  of  Biblical  Writers,  Accounts  of  the  most  important  Bibli- 
cal Works,  &C. 

l"?.  The  Biblical  Repertory  and  Theological  Review,  edited 
bv  9'.  Association  of  Gentlemen  in  Princeton  aiid  its  vicinity. 
P'  .ladelphia,  1830-33,  Vols.  I.— V.  Svo.  [This  work  is  still  in 
progress.] 

18.  The  Biblical  Repertory,  conducted  by  Edward  Robinson, 
D.D.,  Professor  Extraordinary  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Andover.     Andover,  1831-34,  Vols.  I.— IV.  Svo. 

This  truly  valuable  "Biblical  Repertory"  is  also  in  progress.  As 
Its  name  imports,  it  is  a  collection  of  Essays  and  Tracts  of  perma- 
nent value,  original  and  translated  (especially  from  the  writings 
of  the  most  distinguished  German  critics);  which  relate  principally 
to  the  literature  ol  the  Bible. 

19.  Essays  and  Dissertations  on  Biblical  Literature.  By  a 
Society  of  Clergymen  [of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  North  America].  Vol.  I.  New  York,  1829, 
Svo. 

This  work,  which  has  not  been  continued,  consists  chicPy  of 
translations  from  the  writings  of  German  critics  ;  against  the  neolo- 
gian  tenets  published  by  some  of  whom  the  translators  have  sup- 
plied their  readers  with  satisfactory  antidotes.  G.  Michaelis,  Siorr 
the  elder,  Tiitmann,  Eichhorn,  and  Gesenius,  are  the  authors  from 
whom  the  materials  of  this  volume  have  been  derived. 


[ii.]    Obsei-r-atio/ts  on  the  Scriptures,  Critical,  Philological, 
and  Miscellaneous. 

1.  Fr.  Lud.  AiiREscH,  Animadversiones  ad  ..Eschylum;  acce- 
dunt  Adnotationes  ad  quaedam  Loca  Novi  Testamenti.  Medio- 
burgi,  1743,  2  vols.  Svo. 

2.  Cornelii  Aoami  Observationes  Theologico-PhilologioB ; 
quibus  plurima  Sacri  Codicis  Novi  Testamenti  prKsertim,  Loca 
ex  moribus  et  ritibus  diversarum  gentium  illustrantur.  Gron- 
ing»,  1710.  4to. 
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3.  Cornelii  Auami  Exercitationes  Exegetica;  de  Israelis  it. 
/Egypto  Multiplicatione  et  Oppressione ;  Nativitate  et  Institu 
tionc  Mosis  in  Sapientia  .iEgyptiorum:  Conversione  sancti  Paul^ 
aliorumque  mag^orum  pcccatoruni;  malisque  Roma;  pagans  «* 
hodicrna;  Moribus.  Accedunt  Scholia  ad  decern  loca  ex  Actis 
Apostolorum.     Groningaj,  4to. 

WalchiuB  ipcaks  in  very  high  terras  of  the  erudition  of  both  thaa*' 
publications.     (Bibl.  Theol.  Select,  vol.  iv.  p.  33C.) 

4.  Joannis  Alberti  Observationes  Philologic®  in  Sacro«N<rri 
Foederis  Libros.     Lugd.  Bat.  1725,  Svo. 

5.  Joannis  Alberti   Periculum  Criticum  :  in  quo  loca  qua 
dam  cflm  Vetcris  ac  Novi  Fccderis,  turn  Hesychii  et  alioruB 
illustrantur,    vindicantur,    emendantur.      Lugduni    Batavorum, 
1737,  Svo. 

6.  Caroli  Acrivillii    Dissertationcs   ad  Sacras  Literas   i 
Philologiani  Orientalem  Pentinentes.     Gottingen,  1790,  Svo. 

7.  Miscellanea  Sacra  ;  containing  an  Abstract  of  the  Scriptur 
History  of  the  Apostles  in  a  new  method.  With  Four  Critica 
Essays — 1.  On  the  Witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  2.  On  the  Dis 
tinction  between  Apostles,  Elders,  and  Brethren  :  3.  On  the  Time 
when  Paul  and  Barnabas  became  Apostles:  4.  On  the  Apostoli 
cal  Decree,  &c.  &c.  [By  John  Shutc,  Viscount  Barringto.v.] 
A  new  edition,  with  large  additions  and  corrections.  London, 
1770,  3  vols.  Svo.  Also  in  the  Rev.  G.  Townsend's  edition  of 
Viscount  Barrington's  Collective  Works.  London,  1828,  in  3 
vols.  Svo. 

The  merit  of  this  work  is  generally  allowed.  Dr.  Benson  ac 
knowledged  himself  much  indebted  to  it  in  his  history  of  the 
first  planting  of  Christianity,  and  in  some  other  of  his  works. 

8.  Jo.  Hcrmanni  Bex.n^r  Otia  Sacra,  de  Divinis  quibusdam 
Oraculis  occupata^    Gissa;,  1736,  Svo. 

9.  The  Sucred  Classics  defended  and  illustrated,  by  Anthony 
Blackwall.     London,  1737,  2  vols.  Svo. 

This  work  "  gives  many  well-chosen  instances  of  passages  in  the 
classics,  which  may  justify  many  of  those  in  Scripture  that  have 
been  accounted  solecisms.  They  illustrate  the  beauty  of  many 
others,  and  contain  good  observations  on  the  divisions  of  chapters 
and  verses,  by  which  the  sense  of*  Scripture  is  often  obscured.'" 
(Dr.  Doddridge.) 

10.  ZacharifE  Bog  an  Homerus  'E^^ovf*/ ;  sive  Comparatio 
Homeri  cum  Scriptoribus  Sacris,  quoad  norma-n  loquendi. 
Oxonii,  1658,  Svo. 

In  the  preface  to  this  learned  work  the  author  slates  that  it  is  not 
his  intention  to  institute  any  comparison  between  the  sacred  wrilerf 
and  their  opinions  and  Homer,  but  simply  between  their  idioms  and 
ways  of  speaking.  The  author  added  to  his  book  Hesiodius'Ei^i.  Car  ; 
in  which  he  shows  how  Hesiod  expresses  himself  nearly  after  the 
same  manner  as  Homer. 

11.  De  Constanti  et  iEquabili  Jesu  Christi  Indole,  Doctrina, 
ac  Docendi  Ratione,  sive  Commentationes  de  Evangelio  Joannis 
cum  Matthtei,  Marci,  et  Lucae  Evangeliis  comparato.  Scripsit 
E.  A.  BoRGER.     Lugd.  Bat.  1816,  Svo. 

A  work  of  deep  research.  Its  design  is  to  demonstrate  the  credi 
bility  of  the  four  evangelists  by  internal  arguments,  deduced  from 
the  mutual  comparison  of  their  writings. 

12.  Lamberti  Bos  Exercitationes  Philologica;  in  quibus  Novi 
Foederis  loca  nonnulla  ex  auctoribusGrscis  illu8trantur,aliorumque 
versiones  et  interpretationes  examinantur.  Franeq.  1710,  Svo. ; 
edit.  2.  1713,  Svo. 

13.  Lamberti  Bos  Observationes  Miscellanes  ad  loca  qusedam. 
cum  Novi  Foederis,  turn  exterorum  Scriptorum  Graecorum. 
Franequene,  1707,  Svo. 

14.  Lamberti  Bos  Ellipses  GrjEc«,  editas  a  Schaefer.  Lipsia, 
1808,  or  Glasgow,  1813,  Svo. 

15.  Critical  Conjectures  and  Observations  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, collected  from  various  Authors,  as  well  in  regard  to  Words 
as  Pointing,  with  the  reasons  on  which  both  are  founded.  By 
William  Bowter,  F.S.A.,  Bishop  Barrington,  Mr.  Markland, 
Professor  Schultz,  Professor  Michaelis,  Dr.  Owen,  Dr.  Woide, 
Dr.  Gosset,  and  Mr.  Weston.  A  Series  of  Conjectures  fi-om 
Michaelis,  and  a  Specimen  of  Notes  on  the  Old  Testament,  by 
Mr.  Weston,  are  added  in  an  Appendix.  4th  edit.  London, 
1812,  4to. 

For  an  account  of  the  former  impressions  of  this  valuable  work, 
see  Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vols.  xlvi.  p.  555.  and  Ixvii.  p.  113. ;  and 
for  an  account  of  the  present  edition,  see  the  British  Critic,  O.  8. 
vol.  xl.  p.  507.  et  seq.  In  the  preface  to  which  journal  (p.  vi.)  it  i« 
truly  observed  that  Mr.  Bow7er's  work  "  is  for  the  leirned  only 
and  for  those  among  the  learned  who  con  discrimina'6  .TiiJ  iudg* 
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for  themselves.  Conjectures  on  tlie  sacred  tex'.  arc  at  best  ex- 
tremely h-.iardous;  hence  it  is  that  llie  work  though  valuable, can 
deserve  t.ily  a  partial  recommendation." 

16.  ( Observations  upon  the  Plagues  inflicted  upon  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  ii  which  is  shown  the  peculiarity  of  those  judgments,  and 
their  ccrrespondence  with  the  rites  and  idolatry  of  that  people, 
&c.  &c.  By  Jacob  Bkyant.  London,  1794  ;  2d  edition,  1810, 
8vo. 

"  The  same  depth  of  thought,  the  same  brilliancy  of  fancy,  and 
the  same  extent  of  erudition,  arc  proportionably  conspicuous  in  this 
smaller  production,  as  in  tlie  larger  work  of  the  Analysis"  of  An- 
cient Mytljology.    (Briii.sii  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  35.) 

17.  Observations  upon  some  Passages  of  Scripture  which  the 
Enemies  to  Religion  have  thought  most  obnoxious,  and  attended 
with  dilliculties  not  to  be  surmounted.  By  Jacob  Butant.  Lon- 
don, 1803,  4to. 

"  On  ihe  whole,  we  have  discovered  in  this  worit  much  learning, 
much  ingenuity,  and  an  uniform  good  intention;  but  truth  compels 
us  to  add,  that  it  displays  a  defect  in  judgment,  and  a  too  evident 
propensity  lo  support  a  favourite  hypothesis."  (British  Critic,  O.  S. 
vol.  XXV.  p.  58.) 

18.  Dav.  Renaldi  Bullerii  Dissertationum  Sacrarum  Sylloge. 
\mstelodami,  1750,  8vo. 

19.  Responses  Critiques  a  plusieurs  Difficulte.s  proposees  par 
les  Nouveaux  Iricredules  sur  divers  Endroits  des  Livres  Saints. 
Par  M.  Bullet.     Besangon,  1819,  4  vols.  8vo.  and  12mo. 

These  volumes  were  published  at  different  times,  many  years 
since:  the  author  of  the  fourth  volume  is  not  known.  Many  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  which  were  the  subject  of  cavil  to  Voltaire  and 
the  infidels  of  the  last  century  are  here  elucidated;  and  their  skep- 
tical objections  are  shown  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  foundation. 

20.  Joannis  Buxtohfii  Dissertationes  Philologico-Theolo- 
gicse,  et  Abarbanelis  aliquot  Dissertationes.  "  Basil,  1662,  4to. 

21.  An  Examination  of  Scripture  Difficulties.  By  William 
Carpenteh.     London,  1828,  8vo. 

22.  Commentatio  de  Felice,  Judaeae  Procurator.  Auctore 
Joanne  Daniele  Claudio.     Jense,  1737,  4to. 

23.  Pauli  CoL03iEsn  Observationes  Sacrae.  Londini,  1688, 
12mo. 

24.  Four  Hundred  Texts  of  Holy  Scripture,  with  their  cor- 
responding Passages,  explained  to  the  understanding  of  common 
people,  and  arranged  under  the  following  heads : — 1.  Texts 
which  appear  contradictory.  2.  Not  to  be  understood  literally. 
3.  Improperly  translated.  4.  Better  translated  otherwise.  5.  Re- 
quiring explanation.  6.  Wrested  or  perverted.  7.  The  Para- 
bles.— The  whole  compiled  with  a  view  to  promote  religious 
knowledge,  and  facilitate  the  reading  of  the  Divine  Writings. 
By  Oliver  St.  John  Cooper,  A.M.     London,  1791,  small  8vo. 

25.  The  Practical  Expositor  of  the  more  difficult  Texts  that 
are  contained  in  the  Holy  Bible  :  wherein  the  dreams  in  Daniel, 
and  the  visions  of  all  the  Prophets,  and  the  two  mystical  Books 
of  the  Canticles  and  the  Revelation  are  all  clearly  opened.  By 
Richard  Coore,  D.D.     London,  1683,  Svo. 

26.  Salomonis  Detlingii  Observationes  Sacrse.  Lipsiae, 
1735,  5  vols.  4to. 

27.  Ambrosii  Dorhout,  Animadversiones  in  Loca  Selecta 
Veteris  Testament!.     Leovardiae,  1766,  2  vols.  8vo. 

28.  Joannis  Dought^i  Analecta  Sacra,  et  Nortoni  Kkatcii- 
bullh  Animadversiones  in  Libros  Novi  Testamenti.  Amste- 
lodami,  1694,  Svo. 

29.  Dnusii  (Joannis)  Animadversionum  Libri  Duo.  Amste- 
lodami,  1634,  4to. 

30.  Tobiaj  Eckhardi  Observationes  Philologicae  ex  Aristo- 
phanis  Pluto.  Dictioni  Novi  Fcsderis  illustrandae  inservientes. 
Accedit  ejusdem  generis  Dissertatio,  ex  Homeri  Illiade.  Quedlin- 
burgi,  1733,  4to. 

31.  An  Inquiry  into  four  remarkable  Texts  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which  contain  some  difficulty  in  them,  with  a  probable 
resolution  of  them.  By  John  Edwards,  D.D.  Cambridge, 
1692,  Svo. 

32.  Exercitations,  Critical,  Philosophical,  Historical,  Theo- 
logical, on  several  Important  Places  in  the  Writings  of  the. Old 
and  New  Testament.  By  John  Edwards,  D.D.  London, 
1702,  Svo. 

33.  H.  F.  Elsner  Paulus  Apostolus  et  Jesaias  Propheta  inter 
e  comparati.     Vratislaviae,  1821,  4to. 

34.  Jacobi  EtsyEu  Observationes  Sacrae  in  Novi  Foederis 
Lftroi,  quibus  plura  illorum  Librorum  ex  auctoribus  potissimum 
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GraEcis,  et  Antiquitate,  cxpOiiuntu:..  et  illustrantur. 
Rhenum,  1720.  1728.     In  two  volumes,  Svo. 

35.  Jo.  Aug.  Ersestii  Opuscula  Theologica.  Svo.  2d  edit 
Lipsije,  1792. 

36.  Synop.sis  Selectiorum  e  Philologia  Sacra  Qusestionum. 
Disputatio  I. — III.  quam  praes.  M.  Augusto  Pfeiffero  publicai 
9T/^«T)i9-«  sistit  Samuel  Fischer  (in  opp.  PfeifTeri).  Ultrajecti, 
1704,  4to. 

37.  Fleck  (F.  F.)  De  Regno  Christi  Liber,  Quatuor  Evan- 
gelistarum  Doctrinam  complectcns.  Cum  excursibus  argument! 
critic!,  exegetici,  atquc  historic!.     Lipsia?,  1827,  Svo. 

38.  Critical  Essays  on  Genesis,  Chap.  XX.,  and  on  Saint 
Matthew,  Chap.  II.  17,  18.:  with  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Forster,  B.D.     Dublin  and  London,  1827,  Svo. 

The  professed  aim  of  Mr.  Forster,  in  the  publication  of  the?< 
essays,  is  to  lower  the  modern  continental  syslem  of  biblical  inter- 
pretation. With  this  view,  in  the  first  essav,  he  examines,  an  ' 
most  satisfactorily  refutes,  the  hypothesis  of  feather  Simon,  on  tht 
supposed  translocation  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Genesis.  In  tht 
second  essay,  the  learn(?d  author  considers  the  connection  betw-een 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  15.)  with  respect  to  the  voice  of 
weeping  heard  in  Ramah,  and  the  account  given  by  Saint  Matthew 
(ii.)  of  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents  at  Bethlehem.  His  hypo- 
thesis is,  "  that  Jeremiah  diverted  from  its  proper  object  to  his  im- 
mediate purpose  the  prophetic  type,  Gen.  xxxv.  16 — 19.,  in  the  way 
of  accommodation ;  and  that  the  evangelist,  by  referring  the  pre 
diction  in  Jer.  xxxi.  15.  to  the  massacre  at  Bethlehem  for  its  true 
fulfilment,  has  accomplished  the  final  design  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
permitting  the  temporary  diversion  of  the  foregoing  place  of 
Genesis  by  the  prophet ;  viz.  the  authoritative  reunion  of  this  pro- 
phetic type  with  its  real  antitype,  through  the  medium  of  a 
prophecy,  couched  in  terms  sufficiently  affecting  to  do  justice  to 
the  deeply  tragical  event,  to  which  it  was  meant  ultimately  to  be 
applied." — "  The  view,  taken  by  Mr.  Forster,"  of  the  connection 
between  Jer.  xxxi.  15.  and  Matt,  ii.,  "  is,  we  believe,  original ;  and 
even  those,  who  find  difficulty  in  subscribing  to  this  interpretation 
of  Saint  Matthew's  allusion,  will  have  none  (we  think),  in  ad- 
mitting its  ingenuity,  or  the  ability  with  which  every  suggestion 
in  its  favour  is  brought  forward."  (British  Critic  and  Theological 
Review,  vol.  i.  p.  34o.) 

39.  C.  F.  A.  FniTSCHE  Conjectanea  in  Novum  Testamentum. 
Specimen  I.     Lipsiae,  1825,  Svo. 

40.  Nicola!  Fulleri  Miscellaneorum  Sacrorum  Libri  Duo 
Lugduni,  1625,  Svo. 

41.  D.  G.  GoETZii  Variae  Celebriorum  Medicorum,  Obser 
vationes,  quibus  multa  loca  Novi  Testamenti  docte  illustrantur 
Altdorf,  1740,  Svo. 

Questions  of  considerable  difficulty  are  in  this  work  briefly  but 
judiciously  illustrated. 

42.  Jo.  Jacob!  Griesbachii  Opuscula  Academica.  Edidi' 
Jo.  Philippus  Gabler.     Jenae,  1824-25.     2  vols.  Svo. 

43.  Biblical  Notes  and  Dissertations,  chiefly  intended  to  con- 
firm and  illustrate  the  Doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  Christ:  with 
some  Remarks  on  the  Practical  Importance  of  that  Doctrine. 
By  Joseph  John  Gurxet.     London,  1830,  Svo. 

44.  Theodori!  Hackspanii  Nota3  Philologico-Theologicie  in 
varia  et  difficilia  Veteris  Testamenti.   Altdorf,  1664,  3  vols.  Svo. 

45.  A  free  and  impartial  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  re- 
commended ;  being  notes  on  some  particular  texts,  with  dis- 
courses and  observations  on  various  subjects.  By  Jos.  Hallkt, 
junior.     London,  1729.  1732.  17:36.     3  vols.  8vo. 

Many  important  topics  of  Scripture  criticism  and  interpretation 
are  discussed  in  these  volumes.  If  the  reader  is  not  always  con- 
vinced by  the  arguments  of  the  learned  author,  he  cannot  fail  of 
being  pleased  with  the  ingenuity  and  spirit  of  candour  and  piety 
which  pervade  them.  Those  discourses  which  treat  on  the  evi 
deuces  of  Christianity  are  peculiarly  valuable,  for  the  lucid  and 
forcible  reasoning  displayed  in  them.  The  nature  of  personal 
identity,  in  particular,  with  its  application  to  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ,  is  admirably  illustrated  in  two  discourses  contained 
in  the  second  volume. 

46.  Jo.  Christ.  Harenberg  Otia  Gandershemensia  Sacra, 
exponendis  Sacris  Litteris  et  Historije  Eccjesiasticae  dicatte.  Traj. 
ad  Rhen.  1740,  Svo. 

47.  Danielis  Heixsii  Exercitationes  Sacrae  ad  Novum  Testa- 
mentum.    Cantabrigiae,  1640,  4to. 

48.  Annotata  !n  Loca  nonulla  Noui  Testamenti.  Edidi 
Wessel  Albertus  van  Hengel.     Amstelaedami,  1824,  Svo. 

The  author  of  this  erudite  volume  is  a  pastor  of  the  Dutch  lit 
formed  Church,  and  also  a  professor  at  Amsterdam.     The  passage* 
which  are  the  subject  of  his  researches  are  seventeen  in  number 
and  among  the  most  difficult  which  occur  in  ihe  New  Testament 
M.  van  Hengel's   method  of    'nterpretation  is  very  severe   'dwi 
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rigoraiia.  He  first  examines  each  word  in  ivcry  verse;  he  then 
tr.iccH  it  in  classical  authors  and  parallel  paHsages;  discusses  its 
varioua  meanings;  and  states  the  grounds  of  the  signification 
wliich  he  adopts;  and,  after  having  thus  drawn  up  a  dictionary  of 
the  verse,  he  re-cnnstrues  it  with  scrupulous  fidelity.  The  result 
of  all  these  laborious  inquiries  is,  the  eliciting  of  a  clear  and  ximple 
meaning  lo  every  passage  which  he  has  undertaken  to  elucidate. 
(Revue  Protcslanle,  torn.  i.  p.  251.) 

49.  A.  Th.  HoFF.Hii.NN  Obscrvationes  in  Uiiriciliora  Valeria 
Testamenti  Loca,  Particula  prima.     Jena;,  1823,  4to. 

50.  Scripture  Testimonies  to  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  collected  and  illustrated  by  the  Rev. 
George  Hoi.hk.v,  M.A.     London,  1820,  8vo. 

51.  The  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah:  an  Inquiry, 
with  a  view  to  a  satisfactory  Determination  of  the  Doctrine 
taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ. 
By  John  Pye  Smitu,  D.D.  London,  1818-21.  2  vols,  in  3 
parts,  8vo.  Second  Edition,  much  improved  and  enlarged,  1829, 
3  vols.  8vo. 

52.  Discour-scs  and  Dissertations  on  the;  Scriptural  Doctrines 
of  Atonement  and  Sacrifice.  By  William  Maokk,  D.D.,  [late] 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.  A  new  edition.  London,  1832,  3  vols. 
3vo. 

50-52. — Each  of  these  truly  valuable  works  was  published  in 
defence  of  that  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Revelation, — the 
supremo  Deity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ:  but  they 
claim  a  distinct  notice  in  this  place,  on  account  of  the  very  nume- 
rous philological  and  critical  cx|)lanations  of  ini|xjrtant  ))a.s3ages 
i>f  Scripture  vvhicli  they  contain.  From  frequently  consulting 
them,  the  writer  of  these  pages  can  vviih  confidence  stale,  that 
they  are  works  of  which  the  student  will  never  regret  the  pur- 
chase :  each  contains  most  valuable  matter  peculiar  to  itself;  and, 
together,  they  form  the  most  elaborate  defence  and  proof  of  the 
Deity  of  Jesus  Christ  extant  in  our  language.  The  value  of  Arch- 
bishop Magec's  and  Dr.  Smith's  works  is  enhanced  by  their  learned 
vindications  of  many  important  passages  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
from  the  erroneous  inlcr|)retalionsof  the  modern  Socinians,  as  well 
as  the  recent  neologian  commenlators  of  Gcrnuiiiy. 

53.  Joh.  Fridcrici  Homiikrgk  Parerga  Sacra;  sive  Obscrva- 
tiones quajdain  ad  Novum  Testamentum.  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum, 
1712,  4to. 

54.  Specimen  Excrcitationum  Criticarum  in  Versionem  LXX. 
Interpretum,  ex  Pliilone.  Auctore  Claudio  Frees  Horse- 
MAX.\. — Specimen  primum,  Gottingae.  1773.  Speciitien  secun- 
dum, Haunirt",  1776.     Specimen  tertium,  Haunife,  1778,  8vo. 

55.  Gerardi  Hourei  Animadversioncs  Sacrse-Profanse  ad 
selecia  Novi  Foederis,  Scriptorumquc  cxterorum  Grsecorum, 
Loca.     Harlinga;,  1749,  8vo. 

56.  Petri  Horrei  Miscellaneorum  Criticorum  Libri  duo: 
quorum  alter  ex  variis  Graecis,  Latinis,  varia  Sacrorum,  cxtero- 
rum Scriptorum  complcctitur :  alter  vocabuli  t^iaryd  Originem, 
Usum,  apud  seniores  et  reliquos,  ubi  loci  plures  LXX.  &c.  illus- 
trantur,  emendantur,  vindicantur,  tractat.  Leovardiae  et  Har- 
lingie,  1738,  8vo. 

57.  Biblical  Criticism  on  the  first  fourteen  Historical  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  also  on  the  first  nine  Prophetical  Books. 
By  Samuel  Ho  us  let,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  London, 
1820,  4  vols.  8vo. 

Besides  the  critical  pieces  mentioned  in  the  title-page,  these 
volumes  (which  are  edited  by  the  author's  son,  tlie  Rev.  Hcneage 
Horsley)  contain  three  valuable  disquisitions,  published  in  the 
bishop's  lifetime,  viz.  \.  A  general  view  of  the  first  three  chap- 
ters of  Genesis,  together  with  an  inquiry  into  the  etymology  and 
import  of  the  Divine  Names  of  Eloah,  Kloliim,  El,  Jehovah,  and 
Jah ;  which  originally  appeared  in  the  British  Critic,  for  1802,  in 
a  review  of  the  lale  Dr.  Geddes's  remarks  on  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. 2.  A  Critical  Disquisition  on  the  Eighteenth  Chapter  of 
Isaiah ;  and,  3.  The  Translation  of  the  Prophecy  of  Hosea  (no- 
ticed p.  142.  supra).  These  are  inserted  as  revised  by  their  author. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume  are  translations  of  several  Sacred 
Songs,  with  Critical  Notes  on  them,  and  on  a  few  other  Sacred 
Pieces,  of  which  the  bishop  has  not  given  versions. 

58.  Jo.  Jac.  HoTTixGERi,  Opuscula,  philologica,  critica,  atque 
hermeneutica.     Lipsise,  1817,  8vo. 

59.  Conradi  Ikexii  Di-^sertationes  Philologico-Theologicaj  in 
diversa  Sacri  Codicis  utriusque  Testamenti  loca.  Lugd.  Bat. 
1749,  1750,  2  vols.  4to. 

60.  Pauli  Erncstii  Jabloxskii  Opuscula,  quibus  Lingua  et 
Antiquitas  Egyptiorum,  dilficilia  Librorum  Sacrorum  Loca,  et 
Historis  Ecclcsiasticaj  capita  illustrantur.  Edidit  atque  Animad- 
Tersiones  adjecit  Jona  Guilielmus  Te  Water.  Lugduni  Batavo- 
rum,  1804-6-9-13,  4  tomis,  8vo. 

Besides  his  Pantheon  iEgyptiacum,  M.  Jablonski  wrole  numerous 
issertations  on  various  topics  of  sacred  and  oriental  literature. 


After  his  death  corrected  copies  of  these  (many  of  which  had  be- 
porao  extremely  scarce),  together  with  numerous  inediied  disquisi 
tions,  were  sent  to  prof.  Ruhnkenius  at  I^yden ;  and  finally  were 
edited  by  prof.  Te  Water,  with  numerous  valuable  notes  and  in 
dexes.  The  first  volume  contains  ti:c  Egyptian  Glossary,  already 
noticed  in  p.  112.  The  second  volume  comprises  six  disquisitions 
on  Egyptian  Antiquities,  one  on  the  iin|)ort  of  tlic  word  ^•xixr, 
and  three  illustrations  of  Job  six.  25.,  Mi;ii.  xii.3G,  and  Mark  ix.  49. 
The  third  volume  contains  several  disscriaiiijii.s  ciiiciilating  difficult 
passages  of  Scripture  ;  and  six,  on  siibjcct.s  of  (•(■clesiasiical  onti- 
quily.  The  fourth  volume  is  w  holly  filled  with  d;si  'M-ialions  relating 
lo  ecclesiastical  history  and  antiquity.  All  thet-e  iiieces  are  replete 
with  profound  learning.  This  collection  of  Jabiuiiski's  Opuscula 
IS  not  of  common  occurrence. 

61.  Car.  Aug.  Theoph.  Kkilii  Opuscula  Academica  ad  N.  T 
Interpretationem  Grammatico-historicam.  ctThenlogije  Christiarue 
Origincs,  pertinentia.     Edidit  J.  D.  fJoldhorn.     Lipsix,  1821, 8vo. 

62.  Remarks  on  Select  Pa*iagrs  in  the  Old  Testamcn* ;  to 
which  are  added  eight  sermons.  By  the  late  Benjamin  Kenni- 
coTT,  D.D.     London,  1777,  8  ;o. 

For  an  account  of  this  work,  see  Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol. 
Ixxviii.  pp.  477 — 489. 

63.  Petri  Keuciiemi  Annotata  in  Novum  Testamentum,  cum 
Praefatione  Joannis  Allicrti.     Lugd.  Bat.  1775,  8vo.  best  edition. 

64.  Morsels  of  Criticism,  tending  to  illustrate  some  few  Pas- 
sages in  the  Holy  Scripture  upon  Philosophical  Principles,  and 
an  enlarged  View  of  'J'hings.  By  Edward  Kon,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
and  F.S.A.  4to.  London,  jwrt  i.  1784,  part  ii.  1800;  also  ? 
second  edition,  8vo.  in  3  vols.  London,  1800. 

"Mr.  King's  particular  aim  is,  to  provide  answers  to  the  more 
subtile  opfMjnents  of  Christianity,  and  to  trace  the  completion  of 
the  sacred  oracles."  "  We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  this  valuable 
work  without  expressing  our  admiration  of  the  singular  union  of 
ingenuity  and  piety  which  appears  in  every  page.  Few  readers 
perhaps  will  follow  the  author's  steps  with  the  same  alacrity  with 
which  he  proceeds  through  the  most  curious  ond  subtile  inquiries, 
but  all  must  readily  grant,  that  such  an  application  of  kigenuity, 
diligence,  learning,  and  philosophical  knowledge,  is  in  a  high 
degree  praiseworthy."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xvi.  preface,  p.  iv 
and  p.  6G7.) 

65.  Geo.  Chr.  Knapimi  Scripta  varii  Argument!,  maximam 
partem  excgeticam.  Hala;,  1805,  2  vols.  8vo.  Editio  altera, 
HaliE,  1823,  2  vols.  8vo. 

66.  Jo.  Bern.  Kogiileri  Obscrvationes  philologica;  in  loca 
selecta  codicis  sacri.     Lugd.  Bat.  1766,  8vo. 

67.  Wilhelmi  Koolhaas  Obscrvationes  Philologico-Excgetica; 
in  quinquc  Mosis  Liliros,  aliosquc  Libros  Historicos  Veteris 
Testamenti.      Amstclodami,  1751,  8vo. 

68.  Joannis  Guiliclmi  Krafftii  Obscrvationes  Sacra  :  quibus 
varia  Scripturx  Loca  illustrantur.  Marpurgi,  1753-55,  2  parts, 
8vo. 

69.  Jo.  Tob.  Krersii  de  Usu  et  Prastantia  Romanse  Historia 
in  Novi  Testamenti  Interprctatione  Liliellus.    Lipsia;,  1745,  8vo. 

70.  Car.  Frid.  Krcmuholzii  Opera;  Subsecivs  ;  scu  Aninlad- 
versiones  Sacrse  in  Loca  qutcdam  Novi  Foederis  Selecta.  Norim- 
berga;,  1737,  8vo. 

71.  G.  C.  KiicuLER  De  Simplicitate  Scriptorum  Sacrorum  in 
commentariis  de  Vita  Jesu  Christi.     Lipsis,  1821,  8vo. 

72.  Christiani  Theophili  Kcisoel  Obscrvationes  ad  Novun 
Testamentum  ex  Libris  Apocryphis  V.  Lipsi®,  1794,  8?o. 

73.  C.  G.  KiTTxr.ni  Hypomnemata in  Novum  Testamentum, 
Lipsiae,  1780,  8vo. 

74.  Geo.  Dav.  Kttke  Obscrvationes  Sacrae  in  Novi  Foedeiij 
Libros.      Vratislavitr,  1755,  2  vols.  8vo. 

75.  Jo.  Gothofr.  Lakemacheri  Obscrvationes  Philologica;: 
quibus  Varia  .Antiquitatis  Hcbraica  atque  Grscie  capita  et  non- 
nulla  S.  Codicis  Loca  nova  luce  collustrantur.  Helmstadii,  172S 
-33,  10  parts,  forming  three  volumes,  Svo. 

76.  Fridoiici    Adoljihi    Lampe    Dissertationum    Philologif 
Theologicjirmn,  turn  carum  quae  ad  ulterioruni  evangclii  Johr. 
nis    illustrationem    pertinent,   turn    reliquarum   varii  generis  . 
eruditionis  multifari.T,  Syntagma  :  cum  Danielis  Gcrdesii  prefa- 
tione.     Amstclodami.  1737,  4to. 

77.  Caroli  Ilcnrici  Laxgii  Obscrvationes  Sacrae,  quibus  vana 
N.  Test.  Loca,  ex  antiquitatibus  et  Philologia  Sacra  illustrantur. 
LubecjB,  1737,  8vo. 

78.  The  Complete  Works  of  Dr.  Lardneh.  London,  1789, 
11  vols.  Svo.  London,  1817,  5  vols.  4to.  London,  1827,  ig 
vols.  8vo. 

In  the  applause  of  Dr.  Lardner  all  parties  of  Christians  are  onited. 
regarding  him  as  the  champion  of  their  common  and  holy  faith 
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Archhishop  Seeker,  Bishops  Porteus,  Watson,  nnu  Tomline,  and 
Doctors  Jortin,  Hey,  and  Paley,  of  the  Anglican  church:  Doclora, 
['oddridge,  Kippis,  and  Priestley,  amongst  the  Dissenters;  and  all 
tbreign  Protestant  biblical  critics,  have  rendered  public  homage  to 
nis  learning,  his  fairness,  and  his  great  merits  as  a  Christian  apolo- 
gist. The  candid  of  the  literati  of  ihe  Romisli  communion  have 
extolled  his  labours:  and  even  Morgan  and  Gibbon,  professed  un- 
believers, have  awarded  to  him  the  meed  of  faithfulness  and  impar- 
tiality. With  his  name  is  a^.-^ociated  the  praise  of  deep  erudition, 
accurate  research,  sound  and  iinparlial  judgment,  and  unblemished 
candour.  The  publication  of  his  works  constituted  a  new  iera  in 
the  annals  of  Christianity :  (or,  by  collecting  a  mass  of  scattered 
evidences  in  favour  of  the  auiiienticity  of  the  evangelical  history, 
tie  established  a  bulwark  on  the  side  of  truth  which  infidelity  has 
never  presumed  to  attack.  His  "  Credibility,"  and  his  "  Collection 
jf  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,"  may  be  said  to  have  given 
the  deistical  controversy  a  new  turn,  and  to  have  driven  the  assail- 
ants of  the  Gosi)el  (rorn  the  field  of  Christian  antiquity,  in  which 
thev  esteemed  themselves  securely  intrenched,  into  the  by-paths 
'il'  sarcasm  and  irony.  How  amply  we  are  indebted  to  the  elabo- 
rate researches  of  the  learned  and  accurate  Dr.  Lardner,  the  nu- 
merous references  to  his  writings  in  the  course  of  the  present  work 
will  sufficiently  attest.  The  quarto  edition  has  corrected  indexes. 
The  octavo  edition  of  1827  is  sold  at  a  very  reasonable  price,  and 
Its  typographical  execution  is  truly  beautiful.  Our  references  to 
Dr.  Lardner's  works  are  made  to  the  quarto  edition,  and  also  to  the 
-jctavo  edition  of  1789. 

79.  A  Common-Place-Book ;  or  Companion  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  consisting  of  Illustrations  of  difficult  passages ;  apparent 
Contradictions  and  Inconsistencies  reconciled ;  and  the  Confor- 
mity of  some  Important  facts  mentioned  in  Scripture,  with  the 
Statements  of  Profane  Authors.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Longhurst, 
B.A.     Richmond  and  London,  1833,  Svo. 

This  compilation  contains  most  of  the  passages  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which  have  arrested  the  attention  of  the  captious  opposer 
or  the  ingenuous  critic.  The  compiler  has  undertaken  it  "for  the 
English  reader,  and  for  those  who  may  have  but  little  acquaintance 
with  the  technicality  and  intricacies  of  biblical  criticism."  This 
Introduction  to  the  critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
lures  has  been  laid  under  a  large  contribution.  The  remainder  of 
the  compiler's  materials  are  derived  from  Mr.  Burder's  Oriental 
Customs,  the  Commentaries  of  Ostervald,  Doddridge,  &c.  Mr.  Val- 
py's  very  valuable  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  the  works 
of  Josephus  ;  and  for  those  passages  which  are  quoted  in  the  New 
Testament  from  the  Old,  the  compiler  states  that  the  Greek  Septu- 
agint  and  the  Hebrew  te.\t  have  been  carefully  compared. 

80.  Joannis  Henrici  Maii  (filii)  Obser^-ationes  Sacrae  ;  quibus 
diversa  utriusque  Testamenti  Loca  ex  linguarum  Indole,  et  Anti- 
quitatibus  potissimum  illustrantur.  Francofurti,  1713-15.  in  4 
b(  oks  or  parts.  ««<.. 

SI.   Critical  ISoces  on  some  Passages  of  Scripture,  comparing 
uem  with  the  most  ancient  Versions,  and  restoring  them  to  their 
original  reading  or  true  Sense.    [By  Nicholas  Mann.]    London, 
747,  Svo. 

These  "Notes"  are  not  numerous,  but  they  contain  some  good 
Jlustrations  of  confessedly  difficult  passages  of  Scripture:  they 
vere  published  anonymously. 

82.  C.  B.  Meisner  De  Nc^a  Paulino  Commentatio  Exegetico- 
Dogmatica.     Gratz,  1830,  Svo. 

83.  Jo.  Dav.  Michael]  s  Conimentationes  in  Societate  Regia 
Scientiarum  Goettingensi  per  annos  17.58 — 1762,  prselectse. 
Editio  Secunda.     Brernse,  1774,  4to. 

84.  Johannis  Georgii  Michaelis  Observationes  Sacrse,  in 
juibus  diversis  Sacrce  Scripturae  utriusque  Foederis  Locis  selecto- 
"■ibus,  ex  LinguEe  Ebrseae  aliarumque  Orientalium  indole,  priscorum 
item  populorum  ritibus  et  institutis,  lux  adfunditur :  nonnulla 
etiam  Antiquitatum  Judaicarum  capita  ex  Lege  Mosaica  et 
Magistrorum  placitis  excutiuntur,  adque  Sensum  Spiritualem 
traducuntur.  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1738,  Svo.  2da  editio.  Am- 
nemii,  1752,  8vo. 

85.  Jo.  Georg.  Michaelis  Exercitationes  theologico-philolo- 
gicffl.     Lugd.  Bat.  1757,  Svo. 

86.  De  iis,  quce  ad  cognoscendam,  Judaeorcm  Palaestinensium, 
qui  Jesu  tempore  vivebant,  Christologiam  Evangelia  nobis  exhi- 
bent,  deque  Locis  Messianis  in  illis  allegatis,  scripsit  Adamus 
MoRAHT.     Gottingae,  1828,  8vo. 

'  87.  Observationes  Selects  in  varia  loca  Novi  Testamenti :  si ve 
Lttur.  Ramiresii  de  Prado  Pentecontarchus,  Aiexandri  Mori  in 
iVovum  Foedus  Not«,  et  Petri  Possini  Societatis  Jesu  Spicile- 

(!gtlin).Evangelicum:  cum  prsfatione  Jo.  Alberti  Fabricii  et  tab. 

'  srt.     Hamburgi,  1712,  Svo. 

One  of  the  rarest  little  books  of  sacred  criticism.    Dr.  Harvvood 

b^JlS  this ;»:  very  useful  collection,  containing  many  excellent  notes 

.-^particular  passages  of  the  New  Testament 


88.  Sam.  Frid.  Nathan  Mori  Dissertationes  Theologies  ti 
Philologicse,  vol.  i.  Lipsise,  1787;  vol.  ii.  ibid.  1794;  2d  edition, 
ibid.  1798,  Svo. 

89.  Miscellanea  Hafniensia  Theologici  et  Philologici  Argu- 
menti.  EdiditFridericusMiJNTER.  Tom.  I.  II.  Hafnise,  1816-24. 

90.  Casp.  Frid.  Muxthu  Observationes  philologies  in  Sacros 
Novi  Testamenti  Libros,  ex  Diodoro  Siculo  collectae.  Hafnis  e* 
LipsTa;,  1755,  Svo. 

91.  H.  MuNTiNGiiE  Sylloge  Opusculorum  ad  doctrinem  sacram 
pertinentium.     Lugd.  Bat.  1791,  1794,  2  vols.  Svo. 

92.  Augusti  Hermanni  Niemeyeri  de  Evangelistarum  in 
narranda  Jesu  Christi  in  vitam  reditu  Dissensione,  variisque 
Veterum  Ecclesite  Doctorum  in  ea  dijudicanda  et  componenda 
Studiis,  Prolusio.     Halae,  1824,  Svo. 

93.  Jo.  Aug.  NoESSELTi  Opusculorum  ad  interpretatio- 
nem  sacrarum  Scripturarum,  Fasciculus  I.  Svo.  Halae,  1785  ; 
Fasciculus  II.  ibid.  1787. — Ejusdem,  Exercitationes  ad  Sacrae 
Scripturae  interpretationem.     Halae,  1808,  Svo. 

94.  Geo.  Lud.  ffinERi  Observationum  Sacrarum  Syntagma, 
Svo.  Weissenberg,  1729. — Ejusdem,  Conjecturarum  de  diffici- 
lioribus  SS.  locis  centuria,  Svo.  Lipsise,  1738. — Ejusdem,  Ani- 
madversiones  sacrae.     Brunswigas,  1747,  Svo. 

95.  Elite  Palairet  Observationes  Philologico-criticae  in  sacros 
Novi  Fcsderis  Libros.  Lugd.  Bat.  1752,  Svo. — Ejusdem  Speci- 
men Exercitationum  Philologico-criticarum  in  Sacros  Novi  Foe- 
deris Libros,  1775,  Svo. 

96.  Augusti  Peeiffehi  Opera  Omnia.  Amstelodami,  1704, 
2  vols.  Svo. 

The  first  volume  contains  his  Duhia  Vexeta  Scripturcc,  400  notes 
on  difficult  passages  of  Scripture,  Ebraica  atque  Exotica  Novi  Tes- 
tamenti e  suis  fontibus  derivata,  an  explanation  of  Hebrew  and  other 
foreign  words  occurring  in  the  New  Testament,  and  ten  disserta- 
tions on  passages  of  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  sacred  writings  The 
second  volume  consists  of  treatises  on  the  criticism,  interpretation, 
antiquities,  &c.  of  the  Bible. 

97.  Remarks  on  several  Passages  of  Scripture,  rectifying  some 
errors  in  the  printed  Hebrew  Text,  pointing  out  several  mistakes 
in  the  versions,  &c.  By  Matthew  Pilkington,  LL.B.  Canv 
bridge  and  London,  1759,  4to. 

98.  Extracts  from  the  Pentateuch  compared  with  simila 
passages  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  with  notes.  By  Edwaro 
PopHAM,  D.D.     Oxford,  1802,  Svo. 

Of  this  work  the  reader  will  find  an  analysis  in  the  British  Critie 
O.  S.  vol.  XX.  pp.  289—294. 

99.  PoRSCHBERGEB  (Christiaui)  Theocritus  Scripturain  illus- 
trans ;  sive  Sententiae  ac  Phrases  e  Poetis  Graecis  ad  illustranda 
Sacri  Codicis  Oracula.     Dresdse  et  Lipsiae,  1744,  Svo. 

100.  Georgii  Raphaelii,  Ecclesiarum  Lunenburgensium  Su- 
perintendentis,  Annotationes  in  Sacram  Scripturam ;  Histories 
in  Vetus,  Philologicae  in  Novum  Testamentum,  ex  Xenophonte, 
Polybio,  Arriano,  et  Herodoto  collectae.  Lugduni  Batavorum, 
1747.     In  two  volumes,  Svo. 

101.  Reinecke  (C.  F.  C.)  De  Constanti  et  iEquabili  Jesu 
Christi  Indole  et  Ingcnio,  Doctrina  et  Docendi  Ratione  .  sive 
Commentatio  de  Evangelio  Johannis  cum  Matthaei,  Marci,  et 
Lucae  Evangeliis  conciliato.     Hannoverae,  1827,  Svo. 

102.  Fr.  V.  Reinhardi  Opuscula  Academica.  Lipsiae,  1808 
-9,  2  vols.  Svo. 

1 03.  An  Joannes  in  exhibenda  Jesu  Natura  reliquis  Canonicis 
libris  repugnet,  examinare  conatus  est  F.  W.  Rettbero.  Got- 
tingae, 1826,  Svo. 

The  writer  states  the  doctrine  of  St.  .Tolin  relative  to  the  divine 
and  human  natures  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  compares  them  with 
the  writings  of  the  first  three  evangelists,  and  the  remaining  books 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  conclusion  to  which  the  author  ar 
rives  is,  that  the  evangelist  is  not  an  impostor,  and  consequently 
that  the  writings  bearing  his  name  are  his  genuine  productions. 

104.  Corrections  of  various  passages  in  the  English  Version 
of  the  Old  Testament,  upon  the  authority  of  ancient  manuscripts, 
and  ancient  versions,  by  the  late  W.  H.Roberts,  D.D.,  Provost 
of  Eton  College.  Published  by  his  son  W.  Roberts,  M.A.  Lon- 
don, 1794,  Svo. 

"The  biblical  scholar  will  infallibly  receive  with  pleasure  these 
remarks,  from  a  man  of  undoubted  learning  and  ingenuity.  The 
chief  intention  of  Dr.  Roberts  seems  to  have  been  that  of  lessening 
the  number  of  words  supplied  in  Italic  in  our  public  version,  as  not 
answering  literally  to  any  words  in  the  Hebrevv,  by  showing  that 
in  some  cases  they  are  unnecessary,  and  that  in  some,  the  sense 
may  be  filled  up  by  other  means.    There  are  also  many  remark* 
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of  a  more  general  kind."  In  these  observalions,  "  candour,  modesty, 
and  ingenuity  will  be  found  adorning  learning."  Britiuh  Critic, 
O.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  648.,  and  pref.  p.  vi. 

105.  Discours  Historiques,  Critiques,  Th<$ologiques,  et  Moraux, 
Bur  les  Evcncmens  les  plus  nicmorablcs  du  Vieux  ct  duNouvcau 
Testament.  Par  M.  SAfiiix.  A  vcc  des  planches.  A  la  Haye, 
1735—1739,  G  vols,  folio. 

Mr.  van  der  Marck  formed  a  design  of  representing  on  copper- 
plates the  most  mi'morablo  events  in  sacred  history ;  and  lie  en- 
gaged Mr.  Saurin  to  write  an  explanation  of  the  plates;  this  gave 
riie  to  the  discourses  here  published.  There  is  an  edition  of  them 
ill  II  vols.  8vo.     They  are  deservedly  held  in  the  highest  esteem. 

106.  Diosertations,  Historical,  Critical,  Theological,  and  Moral, 
on  the  most  ineiiioiable  events  of  the  Old  and  New  Tcst;iiiuMit. 
'I'ranslatcd  from  the  French  of  M.  Saurin  by  John  Chanibcrlaync. 
Vol.  L  [all  published]  London,  1732,  folio. 

107.  Dissertationcs  Philologico-Excgeticaj  Everardi  SciiEinii. 
Harderovici,  1769,  1770,  8vo. 

108.  Biblical  Fragments.  By  M.  A.  Sciiimmklpenninck. 
London,  1821,  1822,  2  vols.  8vo. 

These  fragments  are  not  critical  elucidations  of  particular  texts; 
but  they  are  written  vviili  much  elegance,  and  the  authoress  luis 
introduced  some  of  the  linest  practical  and  devotional  thoughts  of 
the  Jaiisenist  writers,  particularly  the  accomplished  and  much  tra- 
duced rec'luses  of  Port  Koyal.  But  her  critical  remarks  on  the 
auiliorized  English  version  are  not  always  correct. 

109.  Joannis  FridericiSciiLEfSNKiii  Opuscula  Critica  ad  Ver- 
eiones  Graecas  Veteris  Tcstanienti  pertiucnlia.    Lipsix,  1812,  8vo. 

The  Tracts  contained  in  this  volume  are,  1.  Oliservalioncs  7ion- 
nulla:  tic  I'alriim  Gracornm  Auclorilate  in  constiliieiida  Versivnum 
Gracurum  Vtte.ris  Tvstameiili  Liclloric gciinina:  the  object  of  which 
disquisition  is  to  prove  that,  in  citing  the  words  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  Fathers  were  m  many  respecis  inaccurate,  partly  from 
their  using  faulty  MSS.,  and  parily  from  a  failure  of  memory,  which 
led  them  sometimes  to  substitute  not  only  one  word  tor  an"ther, 
but  even  to  change  w  hole  members  of  a  sentence  :  and,  2.  Si/lloge 
OhscrvationumvtEmcndalionum  Coiijvcl.  in  Wtss.  Gr.  Veleris  I'lsta- 
menti. 

110.  Dissertationcs  Philologico-Critica.  Singulas  primum, 
nunc  cunctas,  cdidit  Christianus  Friedericus  Sciinuruek, 
GothsB,  1790,  8vo. 

The  dissertations  collected  in  thi.s  volume  were,  for  the  most 
part,  published  separately  between  llie  years  1772,  1775,  1781,  are 
lifteen  in  number,  and  are  highly  valued  on  the  continent.  They 
comprise  philologico-critical  observations  on  the  hymn  of  Deborah 
(Judg  v.),  on  various  passages  of  the  Books  of  Psalms  and  Job,  on 
Isaiah  xxvii.,  Ezekiel  xxi.,  tiabakkuk  iii.,  and  the  prophecy  of  Oba- 
diah  ;  besides  two  valuable  dissertations,  on  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining the  age  of  Hebrew  Manuscripts,  and  on  the  Arabic  Penta- 
teuch in  Bishop  Walton's  edition  of  the  Polygiott  Bible. 

111.  Opuscula  Exegetica,  Critica,  Doginatica  Scripsit,  re- 
cognovit,  variisque  additanientis  locuplctavit  H.  A.  Schott, 
Theol.  Doctor  et  Prof.  Ordin.  .\cademiaB  Jenensis.  Jcnae,  1817, 
1818,  2  vols.  8vo. 

111*.  Albert!  Sciiultexs  Animadversiones  Philologicx  et 
Criticse  ad  varia  loca  Veteris  Tcstanienti :  in  quibus,  ope  prscci- 
pue  Lingua;  .\rabica),  multa  ab  intcrpretibus  nondum  satis  intel- 
Iccta  illustrantur,  quamplurima  etiam  nova  explicanda  modeste 
proponuntur.     Anistclodami,  1709,  8vo. 

This  treatise  was  reprinted,  together  with  other  pieces  of  Prof 
Schulten's,  under  the  title  of  Opera  Minora,  Liigdiini  Batavorum 
et  Loovardia',  1769,  -Ito.  In  tliis  work  Schiilteiis  has  maiie  great 
use  of  the  Arabic  language  to  illustrate  Hebrew  words  and  phrases, 
although  he  generally  adduces  passages  from  the  grammarians  and 
prose  writers.  The  philological  interpretations  which  ho  thus  de- 
duces he  places  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  the  traditions  of 
the  rabbins  had  preserved. 

112.  Jo.  SciiuLTHESsi,  Dc  Charismatibus  Spiritus  Sancti. 
Pars  prima  Do  vi  et  natura,  rationc  ct  utilitate  Dotis  Linguarum, 
in  primos  Discipulos  Chrisli  collatff,  atquc  in  posteros  omncs 
deinccps  ad  finem  usque  sec.  pcren.     Lipsisc,  1818,  8vo. 

113.  C.  Segaau  Obscrvationcs  PhilologioB  et  Theologicaj  in 
Lucffi  XI.  Capita  priora.     Trajecti,  1766,  8vo. 

114.  Johannis  Hcnrici  ;i  Seklkn  Meditalioncs  Exegetica;, 
quibus  varia  utriusque  Testamcnti  loca  expenduntur  et  illustran- 
tur.    Lubeca;,  1730-32-37,  3  parts,  8vo. 

115.  Gottlob  Christian!  Stouk  Dissertationcs  in  libroruni 
Novi  Testamcnti  Historicoruin  aliquot  locos,  parts  i. — iii.  Tu- 
bingen, 1790-91-94,  4to. 

116.  Gottlob  Christian!  Stohu  Opuscula  Academica  ad  inter- 
pretationem  Librorum  Sacrorum  pcrtinentia.  Tubingen,  1796, 
1799,  1803,  3  vols.  8vo. 

Besides  various  critical  disquisitions  of  great  merit,  this  work 
rontains  several  commentaries  on  detached  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 


117.  Car.  Chr.  TiTTMAx.vi  Opuscua  Theologica.  lAitaias 
1803,  8vo, 

Various  questions  of  sacred  criticism  are  illustrated  in  this  work 
with  singular  ability. 

1 18.  Dissertations  on  some  Parts  of  the  O'd  and  New  Testa- 
ments, which  have  been  supposed  unsuitable  to  the  Divine  Av 
tributes.     By  Richard  Twopex.vt,  M.A.     London,  1824,  8vo. 

119.  Disscrtatio  Theologica  Judseo-Christianisnio,  ejusque  V 
et  ElFicacitalc  quam  exseruit  in  Rem  Christianum  sa;culo  priniu 
Quain. . .  .publico  examini  submittit.  David  Van  Heyst.  Lug 
duni  Batavorum,  1828,  4to. 

120.  Joannis  Veki-ooutemi  Fasciculus  Dissertationutn  ad 
Tljeoiogiam,  maxime  exegeticam,  et  Philologiam  Sacraiii.  L\>- 
burgi,  1739,  8vo. 

121.  Veiiscuuiiiii  (J.  H.)  Opuscula,  in  quibus  de  variis  S. 
Litt.  locis,  et  argumentin  cxinde  desumptis  critice  et  libcr^  dis- 
seritur.  Kdidit  atquc  animadversiones  adjccit  J.  A.  Lotze.  Tra- 
jecti, 1810.  8vo. 

122.  CarnjMjgii  Vitui.no.k,  puti-is,  Obscrvationum  Sacrarum 
Libri  iv.  Francqucra;,  1700.      Libri  v.  et  vi.  1708,  4to. 

123.  Campegii  ViTiuxn.K,  ^/ii,  Dissertationcs  Sacra;,  euro 
animadversionibus  Hcrnianni  Vcnema;.     Francqucra;,  1731,  4vo 

124.  Emonis  Lucii  VniEMOKT  Obscrvationum  Miscellanea- 
rum,  arguincnti  [ira;cipue  philologici  ct  theologici,  quibus  multis 
locis  S.  Codicis  aut  nova  aut  uberior  lux  adfunditur,  Liber.  Let^ 
vardise,  1740,  4vo. 

125.  Silva  Critica,  sivc  in  Auctores  Sacros  Profanosque  Com- 
mentarius  Philologus.  Concinnavit  Gilbertus  Wakefjelii,  A.B. 
Cantabrigiae,  1789-1795,  5  parts,  8vo. 

The  design  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  in  the  plan  of  this  work,  was  the 
union  of  theological  and  classical  leaming — the  illustration  of  the 
Scriptures  by  light  borrowed  from  the  philology  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  as  a  probable  method  of  recommending  the  books  of  revela- 
tion to  scholars.  How  ably  this  design  was  executed  lh<-  reader 
may  see  in  the  different  critical  journals  of  that  time,  where  Mr. 
W.'s  peculiar  notions  on  some  points  are  considered.  (See  particu- 
larly the  Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  v.  p.  54.  et  seq.,  vol.  viii.  p. 
571.,  and  vol.  xvi.  p.  235.)  An  Examen  of  his  work  was  published 
by  H.  C.  A.  Haenlein,  in  four  small  tracts,  printed  at  Erlanz  in  4tu 
1798-1801. 

126.  Walchii  (Jo.  Geo.)  Obscrvationes  in  Novi  Foederif 
Libros,  (juarum  prima  pars  ea  continet  loca,  quse  ex  histuria  phi- 
losophica  illustrantur.     Jena;,  1727,  8vo. 

127.  VindicJa;  Biblicse  :  a  Series  of  Notices  and  Elucidation* 
of  Passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  attack  and  misrepresentation  by  dcistical  writers, 
[By  David  Walthek.]     London,  1832,  8vo. 

128.  Scripture  Vindicated,  in  answer  to  a  Book  entitled 
"  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation."  By  Daniel  Watkiilajcu, 
D.D.  London,  1730-1734,  8vo.  also  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Bp. 
Vanmildert's  edition  of  his  works,     Oxford,  1823,  8vo. 

Though  published  in  reply  to  Tindal's  declamatory  libel  against 
revealed  religion,  this  publication  claims  a  distinct  notice  on  ac- 
count of  its  satisfactory  elucidation  and  vindication  of  many,  and 
some  of  them  difficult,  passages  in  the  Old  Testament.  They  are 
arranged,  not  in  the  desultory  way  in  which  Tindal  introduced 
them,  to  give  point  to  his  jests  and  sarcasms,  but  as  the  texts  stand 
in  holy  writ ;  so  as  to  form  a  regular  series  of  expository  illustra- 
tions. Part  I.  comprises  the  book  of  Genesis;  Part  II.  carries  on 
the  examination  of  texts  from  the  book  of  Eiodus  to  the  second 
book  of  Kings  ;  and  Part  HI.  extends  through  the  remaining  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Various  pa.ssages  in  the  book  of  Job,  the 
Psalms,  and  the  Prophets,  charged  by  infidel  writers  with  incon 
sistency,  injustice,  or  absurdity,  are  here  examined  ;  and,  occa 
sionally,  some  collateral  topics  are  entered  into,  tending  to  theii 
further  eluci(iation.  Bp.  Mant  and  Dr.  D'Oyly  have  made  considera- 
ble use  of  Waterland's  labours.  For  an  account  of  the  controver 
sies  into  which  the  publication  of  "  Scripture  Vindicated"  com- 
pelled him  to  enter,  the  reader  is  referred  to  pp.  153 — 173.  of  his 
Life  by  Bp.  Vanmildert,  forming  vol  i.  part  i.  of  his  edition  of  Dr. 
Waterland's  Works. 

129.  Biblical  Gleanings;  or  a  Collection  of  Passages  of 
Scripture,  that  have  generally  been  considered  to  be  mistrans- 
lated in  the  received  English  Version,  with  proposed  corrections; 
also  the  important  various  readings  in  both  Testaments,  and 
occasional  notes,  interspersed  with  a  view  to  the  illustration  of 
obscure  and  ambiguous  texts,  with  several  other  matters  tending 
to  the  general  elucidation  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  By  Thomas 
Wemtss,     York,  8vo. 

The  ample  title-page  of  this  work  sufficiently  indicates  the  de- 
sign of  the  industrious  compiler:  in  the  compass  of  little  more 
than  250  pages,  it  presents  a  variety  of  im|)ortant  corrections  of  a 
multitude  of  obscure  or  ambiguous  passages  in  the  sacred  writing* 
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compiled  from  the  biblical  labours  of  upwards  of  fiftj'  of  the  most 
distinguished  critics,  both  British  and  foreign.  In  the  event  of  a 
new  translation  or  revision  of  our  authorized  version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  tliis  little  book  cannot  fail  of  being  eminently  useful. 
its  value  would  have  been  enhanced  if  the  compiler  had  specified 
the  sources  or  authors  of  each  emendation. 

130.  An  Illustration  of  the  Method  of  explaining  the  New 
Testament  by  the  early  opinions  of  Jews  and  Christians  con- 
cerning Christ.  By  W.  Wilsok,  B.D.  Cambridge,  at  the 
University  Press,  1797,  8vo. 

"Though  not  expressly  presented  to  the  public  as  a  refutation 
)i  Dr.  Priestley's  '  History  of  Early  Opinions,'  and  other  works 
•oncerning  the  person  of  Christ,  this  performance  is  unquestionably 
o  be  received  in  this  light.  The  author  constantly  keeps  in  view 
the  arguments  of  this  work  just  mentioned,  and  nearly  passes  over 
the  same  ground,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  historical  fact,  relating 
to  the  opinions  of'  the  first  Christians,  is  the  reverse  of  that  which 
the  doctor  has  represented,  and  consequently  that  the  inference 
respecting  the  true  meaning  of  the  New  'Testament  is  directly 
contrary  to  that  of  the  unitarian  hypothesis. — It  would  be  injustice 
to  the  ingenious  writer  of  this  reply,"  to  Dr.  Priestley,  "  not  to 
allow  him,  unequivocally,  the  praise  of  having  written,  in  a  per- 
spicuous and  correct  style,  a  learned  and  well-digested  tract,  and 
of  having  conducted  his  part  of  the  controversy  with  urbanity 
and  candour."    (Analytical  Review,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  368.  .372.) 

131.  Joh.  Dieterici  Wixckleui  Disquisitiones  Philologicse, 
Scripturae  Sacrje  qua;dam  loca,  et  antiquitatis  tarn  ecclesiastics 
quain  profanse  momenta,  illustrantes.  Hamburgi,  1741,  Svo. — 
Ejusdem,  Hypomnemata  philologica  et  critica  in  diversa  Scrip- 
turae  Sacrae,  tarn  Veteris  quam  Novi  Testamenti,  illustrantes. 
Hamburgi,  1745,  Svo.^Ejusdem,  Animadversiones  Philologies 
et  Critics  ad  varia  Sacri  Codicis  utriusque  Foederis  loca.  Hilde- 
siaB,  1750-52-53,  3  parts,  Bvo. 

All  the  publications  of  Winckler  are  both  scarce  and  valuable  : 
they  are  said,  by  Walchius,  to  illustrate  many  diflicult  passages  of 
Holy  Writ  with  great  learning  and  industry.  (Bibl.  Theol.  Select, 
vol.  iv.  p.  812.) 

132.  Hermanni  Witsii  Miscellaneoruro  Sacrorum  Libri 
Quatuor.     Lugd.  Bat.  1736,  2  vols.  4to. 

133.  Hermanni  WiTsir  Meletemata  Leidensia;  qtiibus  con- 
tinentur  Praelectiones  de  Vita  et  Rebus  Gestis  Pauli  Apostoli, 
necnon  Dissertationum  Exegeticarum  Duodecas  ;  denique  Com- 
mentarius  in  Epistolam  Judae  Apostoli.     Basileae,  1739,  4to. 


134.  Hennanni  Witsii  .^gyptiaca  et  A*»4<?uxcv:  sive  da 
.^gyptiacorum  Sacrorum  comparatione  cum  Hebraicis  Libri 
tres,  et  de  decern  tribubus  Israelis  Liber  singularis.  Accesit 
Diatribe  de  Legione  Fulminatricc  Christianorum  sub  imperator* 
Marco  Aurelio  Antonio.     Basiles,  1739,  4to. 

135.  Martini  Caspari  Wolfbuhoi  Observationes  Sacrte  in 
Novum  Testamentum ;  seu  Adnotationes  Theologico-Criticse  in 
voces  plerasque  Novi  Testamenti,  ordine  alphabetico,  et  Dicta 
prsDcipua  tam  Veteris  quam  Novi  Foederis.  Flensburgi,  1717, 
4to.     Hafnise,  1738,  4to. 

136.  An  Impartial  EnquL-y  into  the  case  of  the  Gospel  Dc- 
moniacks.  By  William  Worthixgtox,  D.D.  London,  1777, 
Svo. 

137.  Petri  Zonxii  Opuscula  sacra;  hoc  est,  Programmata, 
Dissertationes,  Orationcs,  Epistolse,  et  Schediasmata,  in  quibug 
praeter  selectissima  Historise  Ecclesiasticae  et  Literariae  capita, 
etiam  plusquam  sexcenta  Scripturae  loca,  partim  ex  utriusque 
linguae  sanctioris  genio,  partim  ex  Antiquitatum  Hebraicarum 
Graecarum  et  Romanarum  apparatu,  illustrantur  ac  vindicantur. 
Altonavis,  1731,  2  vols.  Svo. 

138.  The  Truth  of  Revelation,  demonstrated  by  an  Appeal 
to  existing  Monuments,  Sculptures,  Gems,  Coins,  and  Medals. 
London,  1832,  12mo. 

"This  interesting  book  is  clearly  the  production  of  a  mind  pious 
and  cultivated,  enriched  by  science  and  enlarged  by  various  infor- 
mation ;  adapted  especially  to  guard  the  young  against  the  too 
welcome  theories  of  skepticism :  it  will  also  afford  to  the  general 
reader  both  gratification  and  improvement.  It  chiefly  consists  of 
striking  facts  deduced  from  the  labours  of  modern  inquiry,  of  allu 
sions  gleaned  from  literature,  of  memorials  of  past  events  scattered 
over  the  relics  of  by-gone  limes,  in  sculptures,  gems,  and  medals; 
and  its  object  is,  to  apply  these  various  materials  to  the  illustration 
and  establishment  of  the  sacred  records ;  as  well  as  to  express  the 
conviction,  that  the  foundations  of  a  scriptural  hope  are  not  to  be 
shaken  by  advancing  knowledge,  nor  ultimately  injured  by  the 
rash  assaults  of  a  clas."?  of  men,  who,  aspiring  to  be  deemed  the 
votaries  of  philosophy,  give  too  much  reason  for  the  snspici  n, 
that  the  stimulus  by  which  their  industry  is  excited  is  the  vain 
expectation  of  some  discovery  adverse  to  the  Christian  religion, 
rather  than  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  science."  (Eclectic  Review, 
July,  1832,  vol.  viii.  N.  S.  p.  14.) 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CONCORDANCES  AND  DICTIONARIES,  COMiMON-PLACE  BOOKS,  INDEXES,  AND  ANALYSES  OF  THE  BIBLE 

SECTION  I. 

CONCORDANCES  TO  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


§    1.    COXCORMANCES    TO    THE    HEBREW    BIBXE. 


1.  Mari^  deCALASio  Concordantiae  Bibliorum  Hebraicorum 
et  Latinorum.  Romae,  1621,  folio,  in  four  volumes. — Londini, 
1747,  et  ann.  seqq.  Edente  Gulielmo  Romaine,  folio,  in  four 
volumes. 

The  original  of  this  work  was  a  Hebrew  concordance  of  Rabbi 
Nathan,  a  learned  Jew,  published  at  Venice  in  1523,  in  folio,  with 
great  faults  and  defects.  A  second  and  much  more  correct  edition 
of  Nathan's  work  was  printed  at  Basil  by  Froben.  Tiie  third  edi- 
tion is  ihe  first  impression  of  Calasio's  Concordance,  who  has  ex- 
tended Nathan's  work  into  four  large  volumes,  by  adding,  1.  A 
Latin  Translation  of  the  Rabbi's  explanation  of  the  several  roots, 
with  iidditions  of  his  own;  2.  The  Rabbinical,  Clialdee,  Syriac, 
and  Arabic  words  derived  from,  or  agreeing  with,  the  Hebrew 
rooi  in  signification;  3.  A  literal  version  of  the  Hebrew  text; 
4.  The  variations  between  tlie  Vulgate  and  Septuagint  versions ; 
'ind,  5.  The  proper  names  of  men,  rivers,  mountains,  &c. — Buxtorf 's 
Concordance  (noticed  below)  was  properly  the  fourth  edition  of 
Nathan's  work,  as  Mr.  Romaine's  edition  is  the  fifth.  The  last  is 
a  splendid  and  useful  book. 

2.  Joannis  Buxtohfii  Coneordantiaj  Hebraicffi  et  Chaldaicse. 
Basilefe,  1632,  folio. 

This  is  a  work  of  great  labour:  it  was  abridged  by  Christian 
Ravius,  under  the  title  of  Fons  Zionis,  sive  Concordaiitiarum  He- 
hraicariim,  cl  Chaldaicarum,  Jo.  Buxlorfii  Epitome.  Berolini  1677 
Svo  ■ 

3.  Christiani  Noldii  Concordantiae  Particularum  Ebrso- 
Chaldaicarura,  in  quibus  pirtium  indeclinabilium,  quae  occurrunt 


in  fontibus  et  hactenus  non  expositid  sunt  in  Lexicis  aut  Con- 

cordantiis,  natura  et  sensuura  varietas  ostenditur.  Cum  anno- 
tationibus  J.  G.  Tympii  et  aliorum.  Jenae,  1734,  4to.  editio 
secunda. 

The  particles  of  all  languages,  and  especially  those  of  the  He 
brew,  are  not  only  of  great  importcnce,  but  very  diflicult  to  be  fully 
understood.  The  Hebrew  particles,  indeed,  were  very  imperfectly 
known,  even  by  the  besj.  colics,  hcfbre  tlie  publication  of  Noldius's 
work.  His  Concordance  tuf  them  is  so  complete,  that  it  has  lefi 
scarcely  any  thing  unfinished  ;  and  it  is  cf  the  greatest  importance 
to  every  biblical  student  and  critic.  The  first  impression  appearea 
in  1650.  The  second  is  the  best  edition;  and,  besides  the  valuable 
notes,  and  other  additions  of  J.  G.  and  S.  B.  Tympius,  it  contains, 
by  way  of  Appendix,  a  Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  Particles,  compiled 
by  John  Michaelis  and  Christopher  Knerber.  (Bibliographical  Die 
tionary,  vol.  iii.  p  45.) 

4.  The  Hebrew  Concordance  adapted  to  the  English  Bible  , 
disposed  after  the  method  of  Buxtorf.  By  John  Tatlor  [D.D.] 
of  Norwich.     London,  1754-57.     In  two  volumes,  folio. 

This  is  one  of  tlie  most  laborious  and  most  useful  works  ever  pub 
lished  for  the  advaiK-ement  ofllobrew  knowledge,  and  the  under 
standing  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its  original  language.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  Grammar,  Lexicon,  and  Concordance,  founded  on  the  Con- 
cordance of  Buxtorf,  all  whose  errors  Dr.  Taylor  has  corrected.  He 
has  also  inserted  the  word  or  words  by  which  any  Hebrew  W'ord  is 
trai.slated  in  the  English  Bible:  and  where  the  Helwew  is  nol 
literally  rendered,  a  literal  translation  is  addf.d.    In  generaL  aM 
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change  or  difference  in  the  two  texts  is  diligently  remarked  :  and 
Dr.  T.  has  added  all  the  words  (about  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
in  number)  vviiieh  UiixlorChad  omitted  ;  together  with  the  particles 
out  of  iVoldius.  This  invaluable  work  was  publiMhed  under  the 
patronage  of  all  the  English  and  Irish  bishopu,  and  is  a  monument 
to  their  honour,  as  well  as  to  the  learning  and  industry  of  its  author. 
The  price  of  this  Concordance  varies  from  nine  to  twelve  guineas, 
according  to  itii  condition. 


§   2.    CONCOIIDANCKS    TO    THE    8EPTUAOIXT    (iltKKK     VKRSION. 

1.  Conradi  Kiuciikki  Concordantiaj  Vctcris  Tcstamenti  Grae- 
ce,  Ebraiis  vocibis  rospondcntcs,  Tr'^xu^uHffrci.  Simul  eniin  ct 
Lexicon  Ebraico-Latinum.     Francofurii,  1G07,  2  toinis,  4to, 

This  laborious  work,  which  is  a  Hebrew  Dictionary  and  Con- 
cordance, is  stronglv  recommended  by  fiiiher  Simon,  when  treating 
on  the  best  methods  to  be  adopted  in  undertaking  any  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures.  It  contains  all  the  Hebrew  words  in  the 
Old  Testament,  introduced  in  an  alphabetical  order, and  underneath 
i8  the  Greek  tersion  of  them  from  the  Septuaginl,  iijilowcd  by  a 
".ollcctiou  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  those  words  are 
Jiffercntly  interpreted  Considered  as  a  lirst  essay,  Kircher's  Con- 
cordance possesses  considerable  merit.  It  is,  however,  now  super- 
seded by 

2.  ^brahami  TnoMMir  Concordantice  Grajcro  Versionis  vulgo 
dictffi  Lxx.  Interpretum.  Amsteltedami  et  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum, 
1718,  2  voU  folio. 

In  this  elalwrate  and  valuable  work,  the  order  of  the  Greek 
Alphai)et  is  followed  ;  the  Greek  word  being  first  given,  to  vvliich 
are  subjoined  its  difrcrent  acceptations  in  Latin.  Then  follow  the 
different  Hebrew  words,  which  are  explained  by  the  Greek  word 
in  the  Septuagint  version.  These  difFercnt  Hebrew  words  are 
arranged  under  the  Greek  in  their  alphabetical  order,  with  the 
passages  of  Scripture  where  they  occur.  If  the  word  in  question 
occurs  in  Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodotion,  or  any  of  the  other 
ancient  CJreek  interpreters  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  places  where 
it  is  found  are  referred  to  at  the  conclusion  of  the  quotations  from 
the  Scri|)ture8  ;  and  immediately  afler  these  all  the  passages  in  the 
Ajiocrypha  are  specified,  where  the  word  occurs.  The  work  is 
terminated  by  a  useful  Index,  a  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon,  a 
Greek  Lexicon  to  Origen's  Hexapla  (by  Montfaucon),  and  a  suc- 
cinct collation  (by  Lambert  Bos)  of  the  Fraidifort  and  Roman  edi- 
tions of  the  Septuagint.  This  work  is  beautifully  printed.  (Biblio- 
graphical Dictionary,  vol.  iii.  p.  42.) 


§   3.    CONCOnDAXCES    TO    TUE    GUEEK    TESTAMENT. 

1.  Concordantis  Grsecae  Novi  Testamenti,  ab  Henrico  Ste- 
piiANo.  Gcnevae,  1594,  folio.  Et  cum  Supplemento,  Genetev, 
1600,  folio. 

This  Concordance  is  noticed  here,  to  jiut  the  student  an  his 
guard,  as  it  may  generally  be  purchased  at  a  low  price.  It  is  so 
carelessly  executed,  that  some  critics  suppose  Henry  Stephens  not 
to  have  been  the  editor  of  it:  and  that  he  lent  his  name  to  the 
work  for  pecuniary  considerations. 

2.  Novi  Testamenti  Gra;ci  Jesu  Christi  Tameiox,  aliis  Con- 
cordantije  ;  ita  concinnatum,  ut  ct  loca  rcpericndi,  ct  vocuni  veras 
significationes,  ct  significationum  diversitates  per  collationem 
invcstigandi,  duci.s  instar  esse  possit.  Opera  Erasmi  Scumidii, 
Gra;c.  Lat.  ct  Mathcm.  Prof.  Acccdit  nova  pra;fatio  Ernesti  Salo- 
monia  Cypriani.  Lipsiae,  1717,  folio.  Glasgute  et  Londini,  1819, 
2  vols.  8vo.     Londini,  1830,  48mo. 

The  best  CJreek  Concordance  to  llie  New  Testament.  The  Glas- 
gow reprint  of  1819  is  beautifully  executed.  The  Iiondon  edition 
of  1830  was  printed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Mr. 
William  Greenfield.  "  By  omitting  the  unimportant  proper  namc.«, 
the  indeclinable  particles,  the  pronouns,  and  the  verb  substantive  ; 
— by  substitutins  simple  references  for  citation  when  the  word 
occurs  only  four  or  five  times,  or  when  there  are  two  or  more  pas- 
sages strictly  parallel,  in  which  case  one  onlv  is  given  and  the  others 
are  referred  to;  alterations  which  detract  nothing  from  the  usefulness 
of  the  edition  ;  the  ponderous  labours  of  Stephens  and  Schmidt  are 
here  screwed  into  something  less  than  a  pocket  volume  ;  and,  wliat 
is  more,  for  six  shillings  the  biblical  student  may  |>ossess  himself  of 
a  work  at  one  time  scarce  and  dear,  in  a  form  that  will  take  up  no 
room  on  his  table,  and  which  oucht  scarcely  ever  to  be  off  of  it." 
(Eclectic  Review,  February,  1832,  vol.  vii.  N.  S.  p.  159.)  This  edi- 
tion is  very  neatly  printed. 

3.  A  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament,  with  the  English 
version  to  each  word  ;  the  principal  Hebrew  roots,  corresponding 
to  the  Greek  words  of  the  Septuagint ;  with  short  critical  Notes, 
and  an  Index.    By  John  Williams,  LL.D.  4to.   London,  1767. 

*^  The  lovers  of  sacred  literature  will  find  this  work  very  useful 
in  many  respects :  it  is  compiled  with  great  pains  and  accuracy." 
(Monlh'y  Rev.  O.  S.  vol.  sxsvi.  p.  400.) 


§4.    COStORUAXCK     TO     THE     LATIN     VLLlitTK. 

Sacrorum  Bibliorum  Vidgata;  editionis  Concordantia;,  HroosB 
Cardinali  auctore,  ad  rccognitioiiem  jussu  Sixti  V.  Pont.  Max. 
adhibitain,  rccensitas  atfjue  emendatae  opera  et  studio  Francisci 
Lucaj  liruf«nsis.  Antverpite,  1606,  folio;  1612,  1017,  4to. 
Venetiis,  1612,  4to.  Lugduni,  1615,  4to.  Genevaj  et  Franco« 
furti,  1625,  4to.  Parisiis,  1635,  1638,  1646,  4to.  Colonia 
Agrippina,  1684,  8vo.     Avignon,  1786,  2  tomis,  4to. 

The  first  attempt  towards  a  concordance  to  the  Latin  Bible  wa« 
made  in  the  middle  of  tlic  thirteenth  century  by  Cardinal  Hugo  da 
Sancto  Caro,  of  whose  invention  of  the  division  of  ciiaptcrs  an 
account  is  given  in  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  Chap.  IV.  p.  213.  He  is  .said  to 
have  emjiloycd  five,  hundred  monks  of  the  Dominican  order  in 
selecting,  and  arranging  in  alphabetical  order,  all  the  declinable 
words  of  the  Old  and  i\ew  Testaments;  i)ut  the  fact  of  so  many 
monks  being  employed  is  questionable.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
work  was  at  first  less  voluminous  than  it  afterwards  became,  and 
that  it  increased  by  frequent  revisions  and  improvemeiiLs.  (Town- 
ley's  Biblical  Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  483.)  Le  Long  has  given  a  list 
of  several  Latin  Concordances  (Bibl.  Sacra,  torn.  i.  pj).  457,  458.  folio 
edit.);  but  the  revision  of  Cardinal  Hugo's  work  by  Lucas  Brugen- 
si.s  is  considered  to  be  the  best  of  the  numerous  editions  through 
which  it  has  passed.  That  printed  at  Cologne  is  reputed  to  be  the 
most  beautiful;  but  the  Avignon  edition  is  the  most  complete. 


§6.  coNconnANCES  to  the   English   iiihlk. 

1.  A  Concorddce,  that  is  to  sale,  a  Workc  wherein  by  th» 
ordre  of  the  letters  of  the  A.  B.  G.  ye  inaie  redely  finde  any 
worde  conteigned  in  the  whole  Bible,  so  often  as  it  is  there  ex 
pressed  or  mencioned.  By  Jhon  Maiiiieck.  London,  imprj'ntec 
by  Richard  Graflon,  in.  t.  1.  folio. 

The  first  Concordance  to  the  English  Bible:  an  account  of  ii 
may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Townley's  Biblical  Illustrations,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
118—120.  It  was  preceded  by  a  Concordance  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, compiled  and  printed  ny  Thomas  (jibson,  about  the  year 
1536. 

2.  A  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  or  a  Dictionary  and  Alphabetical 
Index  to  the  Bible.  In  two  parts.  By  Alexander  ('nuiiEJf 
M.A.  London,  1763;  1810;  1824;  4to.  Also  various  edi- 
tions in  royal  8vo.     Philadelphia,  1830,  imperial  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  well-known  and  most  useful  Con- 
cordance appeared  at  London  in  1737.  The  edition  of  1763  is  the 
third  and  last  of  those  corrected  by  the  author,  and  is  usually  con- 
sidered as  the  best,  from  his  known  diligence  and  accuracy  in  cor- 
recting the  press.  The  value  of  Cruden  s  Concordance  has  caused 
it  to  be  repeatedly  printed,  but  not  always  with  due  regard  to  ac- 
curacy. The  London  edition  of  1810,  however,  is  an  honorable 
exception ;  every  word,  with  its  references,  having  been  most 
carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Deodatus  Bye  (formerly  a  respectable 
printer),  who  voluntarily  employed  some  years  in  this  arduous 
task;  for  which  he  is  justly  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  every  reader 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  London  edition  of  1824  is  a  reprint 
of  that  published  in  1810.  Another  very  accurate  edition  was 
printed  a  few  years  since  at  the  press  of  Messrs.  Nuttall  and  Co 
of  Liverpool,  who  emjiloyed  a  person  to  collate  and  verify  every 
word  and  reference.  The  typography  of  the  reprint  at  Philadel- 
phia is  very  neatly  executed  ;  and  its  editor  professes  to  have  cor- 
rected more  than  ten  thousand  errors  in  the  references,  which  had 
escaped  the  eye  of  the  London  editors. 

3.  A  New  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament ;  or  a  Dictionary  and  Alphabetical  Index 
to  the  Bible,  together  with  the  various  significations  of  the  prin- 
cipal words,  by  which  the  true  meaning  of  many  passages  i» 
shewn.  By  the  Rev.  John  Butterwoiith.  London,  1767 
1785;   1816;  8vo. 

This  is  in  a  great  measure  a  judicious  and  valuable  abridgmen 
of  Mr.  Cruden's  Concordance.  Singular  pains  were  beslowed  by 
its  compiler,  in  order  to  insure  correctness,  by  collating  every 
word  and  reference  in  the  proof  sheets  with  the  several  texts  of 
the  Bible.  The  second  edition  of  1785  is  considerably  improved 
The  third  impression  of  1816  has  some  alterations  in  the  defini- 
tions, made  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke;  who  has  reprinted  the  original  of 
the  passages  so  altered.  Those  who  cannot  afTord  to  purchase 
Cruden's  work  will  find  this  of  Mr.  Buttervvorth  extremely  valu- 
able. 

4.  A  Concordance  of  Parallels  collected  from  Bibles  and 
Commentaries,  which  have  been  published  in  the  Hebrew,  Latin, 
French,  Spanish,  and  other  Languages,  with  the  Authorities  of 
each.     By  the  Rev.  C.  CnrTWELL.  4to.     London,  1790. 

This  is  a  very  elaborate  work,  and  will  amply  repay  the  laboui 
of  consulting;  though  the  parallelisms  are  not  always  to  be  traced 
and  are  sometimes  very  fanciful.  But  for  this  the  industriou» 
author  is  not  to  be  censured,  as  he  every  wh  >  -e  cites  his  aufhon 
tie*,  which  are  very  numerous 
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SACRED  PHILOLOGY. 


[Paut  n.  Chap.  Vi 


5.  A  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  John  Bhow.v,  of  Haddington. 
London,  1808,  18mo.    Glasgow,  1825,  18mo. 

There  are  several  editions  of  this  Concordance  extant,  which 
being  printed  with  diamond  (or  the  smallest)  type,  it  is  from  this 
circumstance  commonly  termed  the  diamond  concordance.  Its 
jjortability  is  its  principal  recommendation;  as  its  very  minute 
type  requires  no  common  strength  of  sight  to  read  with  pleasure. 
The  edition  of  1825  was  revised  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Smith,  of  Glas- 
gow;  and  is  very  ne.atly  stereotyped  on  a  clear  and  legible  type  at 
the  Glasgow  university  press. 

6.  The  Scripture  Harmony ;  or  Concordance  of  Parallel  Pas- 
sages, being  a  Commentary  on  the  Bible  from  its  own  Re- 
sources ;  consisting  of  an  extensive  Collection  of  References 
from  all  the  most  esteemed  Commentators,  &c.  &c.  4to.  royal 
8vo.  and  18mo.     London,  1818. 

The  contents  of  this  compilation  are  comprised  in  three  particu- 
lars:  viz.  1.  The  clironology,  in  which  Dr.  Blayney  is  followed, 
his  being  deemed  the  best  fitted  for  general  utility.  2.  The  various 
Readings,  in  the  giving  of  which  great  care  has  been  bestowed. 
These  various  readings  are  stated  to  be  "  printed  on  a  plan,  which 
to  the  unlearned  reader  will  be  more  clear  than  the  usual  method, 
and  which  the  narrow  limits  of  the  margin  of  a  Bible  could  not 
admit :  in  this  the  very  words  of  the  text  are  printed  at  length,  and 
the  various  readings  are  presented  in  a  different  type ;  so  that 
while  both  are  at  one  view  befi)re  the  reader  for  his  choice,  as  the 
connection  and  analogy  of  faith  may  direct,  the  usefulness  of  the 
work  is  increased,  because  it  becomes  tliereby  adapted  to  every 
edition  of  the  Bible;"  and,  3.  The  Scripture  References;  a  labo- 
rious compilation  of  half  a  million  of  Scripture  references,  chiefly 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  Dr.  Blayney,  Canne,  Brown,  Scott,  and 
other  valuable  writers,  who  have  devoted  their  services  to  this 
useful  mode  of  illustrating  the  Scriptures.  It  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  in  this  compilation  of  references  the  publisher  professes  only 
to  have  collected  a  mass  of  texts  from  various  authors  of  the 
highest  character  for  success  in  this  useful  and  pious  labour,  and 
then  to  have  arranged  their  varied  contributions  into  regular 
order;  the  verse  of  the  chapter  under  illustration  is  first  marked; 
then  follow  the  parallel  passages  in  the  book  itself  in  which  the 
chapter  stands ;  afterwards  the  references  are  placed  regularly  in 
the  order  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  The  remark  on  Mr.  Crutwell's 
Concordance  of  Parallels  may  be  extended  to  the  present  work. 

§   6.    CONCORDANCE  TO  THE  FRENCH   BIBLE. 

Concordance,  en  forme  de  Regislre,  pour  trouver  facilement 
chaque  passage  du  Nouveau  Testament.  Premiere  Partie  ;  con- 
tenant  les  quatre  Evangiles  et  les  Actes  des  Apotres.  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, 1824,  8vo. 

This  concordance  was  announced  to  be  in  two  parts  or  volumes. 
The  first  part  only  has  been  published  :  it  is  a  concordance  to  the 
four  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  according  to  the  French 
version  of  De  Sacy.  The  second  part  is  to  comprise  a  concordance 
to  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  and  to  the  Catholic  Epistles. 


SECTION  IL 

DICTIONARIES  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

1.  DicTiONNAiRE  Historlque  Chronologique,  Geographique, 
et  Litteral  de  la  Bible.  Par  Augustin  Calmet.  Paris,  1730, 
4  tomes,  folio. 

A  translation  of  this  truly  valuable  work  (which  is  the  basis  of 
all  other  modern  dictionaries  of  the  Bible),  with  occasional  re- 
marks, was  published  in  1732,  in  three  folio  volumes ;  which 
having  become  extremely  scarce,  an  edition  was  published  in 
1801,  in  two  thick  4to.  volumes,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  with  a  volume  of 
additions  from  books  of  voyages  and  travels,  &c.  under  the  title 
of  "  Fragments."  A  new  edition,  enlarged  and  greatly  improved, 
was  published  in  1823,  entitled, 

2.  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,  Historical,  Critical, 
Geographical,  and  Etymological :  wherein  are  explained  the 
Proper  Names  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  the  Natural 
Productions,  Animals,  Venetables,  Minerals,  Stones,  Gems,  &c. ; 
the  Antiquities,  Habits,  Buildings,  and  other  Curiosities  of  the 
Jews ;  with  a  Chronological  History  of  the  Bible,  Jewish  Ca- 
lendar, Tables  of  the  Hebrew  Coins,  Weights,  Measures,  &c. 
&c.  Fourth  edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  augmented  with  an 
extensive  series  of  plates,  explanatory,  illustrative,  and  orna- 
mental, under  the  direction  of  C.  Taylor.  London,  1823 
Fifth  edition,  1828-29,  5  vols.  4to. 

This  work  is  beautifully  printed.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  comprise  the 
Dictionary,  in  an  alphabetical  series,  the  supplements  of  former 
editions  being  incorporated  ;  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  contain  750  Frag- 
ments, with  the  Natural   History  of  the  Bible.    The  additions, 


made  under  the  title  of  "  Fragments,"  are  extracted  from  the  mosi 
rare  and  authentic  Voyages  and  Travels  (ancient  and  modern)  intc 
Judea  and  other  oriental  countries;  and  they  comprehend  an  oh 
semblage  of  the  most  curious  and  illustrative  descriptions,  explam 
tory  of  Scripture  incidents,  customs,  and  manners,  that  could  noi 
possibly  be  explained  by  any  other  medium.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  concealed  that  some  of  the  editor's  discussions  in  the  Fragment* 
are  prolix,  and  that  his  mythological  elucidations  are  sometimeii 
more  ingenious  than  solid.  Bp.  Mant  and  the  Rev.  f)r  D'Oyly 
have  made  great  use  of  Calmet  in  the  Notes  to  the  Bible,  pub- 
lished by  the  venerable  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge ;  and  in  their  list  of  books,  to  which  they  acknowledge  their 
obligations,  they  particularly  specify  the  " Frag.ments"  annexed 
to  this  Edition  of  Calmet. — Vol.  V.  contains  an  Atlas  of  Plates  and 
Maps,  with  their  corresponding  explanations,  in  alphabetical  order. 
These  engravings  are  very  neatly  executed,  and  many  of  them 
throw  great  light  upon  oriental  customs.  In  addition  to  the  various 
improvements  in  the  fourth  edition,  the  references  and  quotations 
in  the  fifth  edition  were  verified  and  corrected  ;  the  explanation 
of  the  plates,  which  had  hitherto  been  detached  from  the  body  of 
the  work,  were  incorporated  with  the  articles  of  w  hich  they  form 
a  part;  the  whole  of  the  text  was  revised:  and  several  new 
articles,  besides  occasional  additions,  were  introduced.  In  its 
present  improved  state,  Mr.  Taylor's  edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionary 
is  indispensably  necessary  to  every  biblical  student  who  can  afford 
to  purchase  it.  An  Index  of  Matters  and  of  Texts  cited  and  illus 
trated  in  the  fourth  edition  was  published  separately,  in  18^ 

3.  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Taylor,  with  the  Fragments  incorporated.  The  whole  condensed 
and  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with  numerous  additions. 
[By  Josiah  Conder.]  London,  1831;  second  edition,  1832, 
royal  8vo. 

This  abridgment  comprises  under  one  alphabet  vvhatever  is  im- 
portant or  intrinsically  valuable  either  in  Calmet's  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  or  in  the  Fragments  collected  by  Mr.  Taylor.  The  editor 
of  the  abridgment  has  judiciously  omitted  all  those  articles  (and 
those  only)  which  were  not  directly  illustrative  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  also  many  of  the  prolix  and  trivial  discussions  of  the 
Fragments.  The  value  of  the  work  is  enhanced  by  the  insertion 
of  numerous  well  executed  wood-cuts  ;  so  that  each  article  includes 
its  appropriate  illustration  ;  an  improvement  which  cannot  but 
greatly  facilitate  the  perusal  of  this  cheap  and  beautifully  executed 
Yolume. 

3*.  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible American  Edition, 

revised,  with  large  additions,  by  Edward  Robinson,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor Extraordinary  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological 
Seminary,  Andover.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Engravings  on 
wood.    Boston  [Massachusetts]  and  New  York,  1832,  royal  Svo. 

In  preparing  this  work  for  publication  in  North  America,  Profes- 
sor Robinson  has  made  numerous  retrenchments  of  those  inytholo 
gical  and  etymological  discussions,  which  the  English  editor  could 
not  omit,  without  taking  greater  liberties  with  the  labours  of  his 
predecessor  than  might  have  been  justifiable.  In  place  of  these 
retrenchments.  Dr.  Robinson  has  made  very  numerous  and  import- 
ant additions,  condensed  with  singular  perspicuity  from  the  work* 
of  modern  travellers  in  the  East,  and  especially  from  the  labours 
of  the  most  distinguished  German  critics  and  commentators,  which 
are  comparatively  little  known  to  American  readers.  The  volume 
is  beautifully  printed. 

3**  A  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,  for  the  Use  of  Schools 
and  Young  Persons.  By  Edward  Robinson,  D.D.  Illustrated 
with  Maps  and  Engraving  on  wood.  Boston  and  New  York, 
1833,  l?.mo. 

Though  avowedly  designed  for  schools  and  young  persons,  this 
neatly  executed  publication  may  be  very  advantageously  used  by 
all  who  may  be  unable  to  procure  larger  works.  To  a  considerable 
extent  it  is  an  abridgment  of  the  preceding  American  edition  of 
Calmet's  Dictionary  ;  but  not  a  few  articles  are  original,  and  com- 
posed from  the  best  accessible  sources.  In  the  Historical,  Biogra- 
phical, and  Geographical  Index,  annexed  to  the  second  volume  of 
this  work,  we  have  derived  many  valuable  hints  and  illustrations 
from  both  Dr.  Robinson's  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible. 

4.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible ;  containing  an  Historical 
Account  of  the  Persons,  a  Geographical  Account  of  the  Places, 
and  Literal,  Critical,  and  Systematical  Descriptions  of  other  Ob- 
jects, mentioned  in  the  Writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
or  in  those  called  Apocrypha.     London,  1759,  3  vols.  Svo. 

This  useful  compilation  is  principally  abridged  from  Calmel  s 
great  Dictionary  of  the  Pible.  In  chronology,  the  anonymous  fd* 
tor  professes  to  have  followed  Archbishop  Usher;  in  geograph  . 
Eusebius,  Jerome,  Roland,  Maundrell,  Whitby,  and  Wells,  ha\  e 
been  consulted  ;  and  on  the  sacred  antiquities  of  the  Jews,  recoiir  «. 
has  been  had  to  Josephus,  the  Rabbins,  and  the  Fathers.  This 
work  may  sometimes  be  met  with  at  a  low  price. 

6.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,  on  the  plan  of  Calmtt, 
but  principally  adapted  to  common  readers:  containing  an  Hi* 
torical  Account  of  the  Persons ;  a  Geographical  and  Historical 
Account  of  the  Places;  a   Literal,  Critical,  and  Systematica? 
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Description  of  other  Objects,  whether  natural,  artificial,  vvil, 
religious,  or  military  ;  and  the  application  of  the  AppeUative 
Terms,  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  By  the 
Rev.  John  BuowN,  of  Haddington,  2  vols.  8vo.  various  editions. 
Also,  in  one  volume,  8vo. 

The  nuihor  was  a  minister  in  the  Secession-church  of  Scotland ; 
ind  in  his  doctrinal  views  Calvinislic.  Allowance  being  made  for 
iomc  of  his  sentlmc^^s,  his  work  may  be  nd  vuntagooiisly  substituted 
for  the  preceding,  the  price  of  which  necessarily  places  it  above 
(ho  reach  of  many  jiersons.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
in  nC>'J:  ilio  best  edition  of  Mr.  Brown's  dictionary  is  isaid  Id  be  the 
fifth,  which  costs  about  eighteen  shillings.  A  professed  abridgment 
ol  this  work  W'as  published  in  1815,  in  two  small  volumes,  18mo. 
The  "Compendious  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,"  first  published  by 
Mr.  William  Button,  in  1790,  and  since  reprinted  with  additions  and 
»^.}rrcelions,  in  l'2ino.,  is  a  judicious  abridgment  of  Brown's  Dic- 
tionary. "  By  means  of  a  very  small  but  clear  tyjie,  a  vast  cpiantity 
of  matter  is  comprised  within  the  compass  ol  this  little  volume. 
The  Ikxjk,  without  doubt,  may  bo  serviceable  to  many."  (British 
«  -i^ic,  Old  Series,  vol.  x.  p.  201.) 

6.  DictionnaircGcncalogtque,  Historiquc,  el  Critifjue  de  I'Ecri- 
ture  Sainte,  on  sont  refutecs  plusicurs  fausses  assertions  dc  Vol- 
uire,  et  autres  Philosophcs  du  dix-huitiemc  siecle ;  par  I'Abbe 
•**[.\ntoine  Skiukys],  revue,  corrigc,  et  public  par  M.  I'Abbe 
Sicard.     Paris,  1804,  8vo, 

Sacred  geography  and  antiquities  form  no  part  of  this  work, 
whicli  is  specially  devoted  to  a  refutation  of  the  sophistries  and 
falsehoods  of  V'oltaire  and  the  infidel  pseudo-philosophers  of  France, 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  The  author,  Antoine  Serieys  (ac- 
cording to  M.  Sicard),  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution in  iho  beginning  of  September,  1792.  This  is  not  true. 
Serieys  was  a  voluminous  eoF.;,..ler  and  editor  of  various  works, 
principally  historical :  at  an  early  period  of  bi:  life  he  had  rendered 
some  services  to  the  Abbe  Sicard,  who,  be'-':;  unable  to  remunerate 
him,  allowed  him  to  make  use  of  his  nan'  Serieys  lived  seven- 
teen years  after  the  publication  of  this  diciionary,  and  died  at  Paris 
in  1819.    (Biographic  Universelle,  torn.  xlii.  pp. '69,  70.) 

7.  Dictionnaire  Abregc  dc  la  Bible  de  [Pierre]  Ciiompiik. 
Nouvelle  Edition,  revue  e*,  considerable ment  augmentee  par  M. 
Pe^itot.     Paris,  1806,  12mo 

M.  Chompre  was  a  distinguished  classical  teacher  of  youth,  in 
the  former  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  Paris ;  where  he  first 
published  his  abridged  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  in  12mo.  Tho  ne.vv 
edition  by  M.  Peiitot  is  conside/ibly  enlarged  and  improved  by  the 
addition  of  numerous  articles,  '-nrlicularly  those  relating  to  the 
niinners,  legislation,  and  sects  of  the  Hebrews,  and  a  Chronological 
Table. 

8.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ;  Historical  and  Geographical, 
Theological,  Moral,  and  Ritual,  Philosophical,  and  Philological. 
By  Alexander  Macbean,  A.M.     London,  1779,  8vo, 

A  useful  book  in  its  day,  but  now  completely  sujierseded  by  later 
works:  it  may  frequently  be  procured  for  a  trifling  price. 

9.  A  Theological,  Biblical,  and  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary ; 
serving  as  a  general  note-book  to  illustrate  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  as  a  guide  to  the  Practices  and  Opinions  of  all  Sects 
and  Religions,  and  a»  a  CycIopa;dia  of  K-ligious  Knowledge. 
By  John  Robisso:^,  D.D.     London,  ISlh,  8vo. 

This  work  is  very  closely  printed,  and  presents  a  digest,  with 
references  to  authorities  at  the  end  of  each  article,  of  almost  all 
that  had  been  written  on  biblical  literature  iircviously  to  the  date 
of  its  publication.  "  It  is  clearly  the  work  of  a  man  of  much  in- 
dustry in  collecting,  and  of  much  judgment  in  arranging  his  matter. 
To  every  theological  student,  who  has  not  access  to  an  extensive 
library,  this  volume  will  prove  a  very  useful  subsidiary;  to  many, 
indeed,  who  have  neither  attainment  r.or  abilities  f^:  research,  it 
will  become  necessary."  (Brit.  Grit.  N.  S.  vol.  vl.  j,.  305.)  We 
cannot  however  help  expressing  our  re^fet  t'la.,  on  (-ome  topics. 
Dr.  R.  should  have  referred  to  writers  whose  publicauoru  (thougk: 
useful  in  some  respects)  are  calculated  to  sub'-  .1  ihe  fundM>v:r..'? 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  His  work  is  illustratca  by  Severn,  neatly- 
engraved  maps.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  it  is  noticed  with 
merited  commendation  in  the  Evangelical  Magazine  for  1817,  vol. 
XXV.  p.  486.,  and  in  the  Antijacobin  Review,  vol.  xlix.  pp.  1 — 15. 

10.  The  Biblical  Cyclopaedia ;  or.  Dictionary  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  intended  to  fsicilitate  an  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
spired writings.     By  William  Jones.     1816,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  plan  of  this  Biblical  Cyclopccdia  is  less  extensive  than  that 
of  Dr.  Robinson's  Dictionary,  before  which  some  parts  of  it  appear- 
ed, though  it  bears  date  one  year  later  than  the  latter  work. 

11.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible.  Extracted  chiefly  from 
Brown,  Calmet,  &c.,  collated  with  other  works  erf  the  like  kind, 
with  numerous  additions  from  various  Authors,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  original  matter.  By  the  Rev.  James  Wood.  Seventh 
Edition,  London  [1822],  2  vols.  Svo. 
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12.  The  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible;  selected  anri 
arranged  from  Calmet,  Brown,  Newton,  Hurd,  and  other  Writers. 
By  W.  GuHNEx,  A.M.     London,  1826,  18mo. 

1 3.  The  Scripture  Lexicon :  or  a  Dictionary  of  above  four 
thousand  Proper  Names  of  Persons  and  Places  mentioned  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament ;  divided  into  syllables,  with  their  pro- 
per accents.     By  Peter  Oliver.     Oxford,  1810,  8vo. 

14.  A  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible  :  containing  an 
lilstorical  and  Geographical  Account  of  the  Persons  and  Placer 
inrmtioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  Archibalc 
Alexander,  D.D.     Philadelphia,  1830,  iHmo. 

15.  A  Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary,  explanatory  ol 
the  History,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Jews,  and  neighbour 
ing  nations :  with  an  account  of  the  most  remarkable  places  anc 
persons  mentioned  in  Sacred  Scripture,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Ri 
chard  Watso.v.     London,  1831,  royal  8vo. 

16.  Thesaurus  Ecclesiasticus,  e  Pstribus  Grtecis,  ordine  al- 
phabclico  exhibens  quaecunque  Phrases,  Ritus,  Dogmata,  Hsereses 
et  hujusmodi  alia  hue  spectant,  a  Johannc  Casparo  Sliceho, 
Amstelodami,  1728,  2  vols,  folio. 

This  is  the  best  edition  of  a  most  valuable  work  ;  which,  though 
indispensably  necessary  for  understanding  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  fathers,  incidentally  contains  many  illustrations  of  Scripture- 
It  is  said  to  have  cost  the  learned  author  twenty  years'  labour:  the 
first  edition  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1682,  in  2  volumes,  folio. 


SECTION  m. 


COMMON-PLACE    BOOKS    TO    THE    BIBLF 

1.  Christiait  Institutes,  or  the  Sincere  Word  of  God  collected 
out  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  digested  under  proper 
heads,  and  delivered  in  the  very  words  of  Scripture.  By  Francis 
Gasthell,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Chester.  12mo. 

This  valuable  little  work,  which  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
a  Concordance  of  parallel  passages  at  full  length,  was  first  published 
in  1707,  and  has  since  been  repeatedly  printed  in  12mo.  It  may  be 
very  advantageously  substituted  for  any  of  the  subsequent  larger 
and  more  expensive  w'orks.  The  "  Economy  of  a  Christian  Life,' 
published  by  the  Rev.  W.  Bingley  in  1808,  in  2  vols.  12mo.  is  sim, 
lar  in  design,  but  upon  the  whole  better  arranged  than  Bp.  Gas- 
trell's  little  manual. 

2.  A  Common-Place  Book  to  the  Holy  Bible,  or  the  Scrip- 
tures' Sufficiency  practically  demonstrated:  wherein  the  sub- 
stance of  Scripture  respecting  doctrine,  worship,  and  manners 
is  reduced  to  its  proper  heads.  By  John  Locke,  Esq.  A  new 
edition,  revised  and  improved  by  the  Rev.  Wilham  Dodd,LL.D. 
4to.  London,  1805;  Svo.  London,  1824. 

Though  this  work  is  ascribed  to  the  celebrated  philosopher,  Mr. 
Locke,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  really 
compiled  by  him.  The  second  edition  of  it  bears  the  date  of  leOT' 
an  edition  was  published  by  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd,  from  which 
the  present  impression  was  made.  It  certainly  is  a  very  useful 
book. 

3.  A  System  of  Revealed  ReUgion,  digested  under  proper 
heads,  and  composed  in  the  express  words  of  Scripture ;  con- 
taining all  that  the  Sacred  Records  reveal  with  respect  to  Doc- 
trine and  Duty.  By  John  Wahdex,  M.A.  London,  1769, 4lo- 
1819,  2  vols.  Svo. 

This  work  is  exceedingly  valuable  as  a  common-place  book,  or 
harmony  of  passages  of  Scripture.  ^  was  recommended  by  Dr. 
Robertson  the  historian,  and  other  eminent  divines  of  the  Scottish 
church.  In  this  work  the  author  has  collected  all  that  the  Scrip- 
Mires  contain  relating  to  any  one  article  of  faith  or  practice  under 
■'aoh  respective  head,  in  the  very  words  of  the  sacred  writers,  with 
the  occasional  insertion  of  a  brief  note  at  the  foot  of  a  page,  and  a 
remark  or  two  at  the  end  of  some  few  chapters.  The  texts  are  so 
arranged  as  to  add  to  their  perspicuity,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
illustrate  the  subject ;  and  the  chapters  are  so  constructed  and  dis- 
jwscd  that  each  may  form  a  regular  and  continued  discourse.  The 
work  is  executed  with  singular  ability  and  fidelity,  and  the  reprint 
of  it  is  truly  an  acquisition  to  biblical  students. 

4.  An  Analysis  of  the  Holy  Bible ;  containing  the  whole  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  collected  and  arranged  systemati- 
cally.    By  Matthew  Talbot.     Leeds  and  London,  1800,  4to, 

This  work  has  been  justly  characterized  as  "  a  book  of  good  ar- 
rangement and  convenient  reference,  and  calculated  to  augment, 
by  very  easy  application,  our  stores  of  sacred  knowledge."  (British 
Critic,  0.  S.  vol.  xviii.  pp.  iii.  88,  89.)  It  is  divided  into  thirty  books, 
which  are  subdivided  into  285  chapters,  and  4144  9»3tion».  This 
"Analysis"  is  of  great  rarity  and  high  price. 
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5.  Common-Place  Book ;  or  Companion  to  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments ;  being  a  Scripture  Account  of  the  Faith  and  Prac- 
tice of  Chrislians ;  consisting  of  an  ample  Collection  of  per- 
tinent Texts  on  the  sundry  Articles  of  Revealed  Religion. 
[By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Gastox.]  A  new  edition,  corrected,  com- 
pared, and  enlarged,  by  Joseph  Sthutt.  London,  1813;  1824, 
8vo. 

The  edition  of  1813  is  a  reprint,  with  numerous  corrections  and 
additions,  of  a  work  originally  printed  at  Dublin  in  the  year  1763^ 
The  arraiigemenl,  though  not  equally  good  with  that  of  some  of 
the  works  above  noticed,  is  clear ;  the  selection  of  texts  is  suffi- 
ciently ample :  and  a  useful  index  enables  the  reader  to  find  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  arranged  on  almost  every  topic  he  can  desire. 
The  book  is  neatly  printed ;  and  as  it  is  of  easy  purchase,  it  may 
be  substituted  for  any  oC  the  larger  common- place  books  already 
noticed.    The  edition  of  1824  is  considerably  improved. 


SECTION  IV. 

INDEXES    AND    ANALYSES    OF    THE    BIBLE. 

1.  Ay  Index  to  the  Bible  :  in  which  the  various  subjects 
which  occur  in  the  Scriptures  are  alphabetically  arranged:  with 
Accurate  References  to  all  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament. Designed  to  facihtate  the  Study  of  these  invaluable 
Records.     Stereotype  edition.     London,  1811. 

This  useful  index  is  printed  in  various  sizes  to  bind  up  with 
Bibles ;  it  is  said  (but  on  what  authority  wo  know  not)  to  have 
been  drawn  up  by  the  late  Dr.  Priestley. 


2.  The  Analysis  of  all  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament, 
wherein  the  chiefe  things  of  every  particular  Chapter  are  re- 
duced to  heads,  for  helpe  of  the  Memory  ;  ijiid  nialiy  hard  places, 
are  explained  for  the  helpe  of  the  understanding.  By  John 
Dale,  M.A.     Oxford,  1652,  8vo. 

3.  The  Scripture  Student's  Assistant ;  being  a  Complete  In- 
dex and  concise  Dictionary  to  the  Holy  Bible :  in  which  the 
various  Persons,  Places,  and  Subjects  mentioned  in  it,  are  accu 
rately  referred  to  ;  and  every  difficult  word  completely  explained. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Bahr.  Glasgow  and  London,  isS'J,  12mo 
or  demy  4to. 

4.  Mosis  P.  Fi.A*.HEui  Analysis  Typica  omnium  cum  Veteris 
turn  Novi  Testamenti  Librorum  Histjricoruni,  ad  inteliigendam 
rerura  seriem  et  memoriam  juvandam  accommodata.  Basilea;, 
1587,  folio;  1621,  4to.     Londini,  1597,  4to. 

5.  Jacobi  Bkandmyllehi  Analysis  Typica  Librorjim  Veteris 
Testamenti  Poeticorum  et  Propheticarum.     Basilia),  1622,  4to. 

6.  Salomonis  Van  Til  Opus  Analyticum,  comprehenderw 
Introductionem  in  Sacram  Scripturam,  ad  Joh.  Henrici  Heideg 
geri  Enchiridion  Biblicum  lEPOMNHMONlKON  concinnatum. 
Trt-jecti  ad  Rhenum,  1720,  2  vols.  4to. 

A  most  rrrinute  Analysis  of  every  Book  and  almost  of  every  Chap- 
ter in  the  Scriptures.  Heidegger's  Enchiridion  Biblicum,  on  which 
Van  Til's  work  is  a  commentary,  was  first  published  at  Zurich 
(Tigura)  in  1681,  and  was  frequently  reprinted  in  Germany  in  the 
course  of  the  last  century.  It  contains  prefaces  to  the  different 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  together  with  very  minute 
analyses  of  the  different  books.  Where  Heidegger's  staiementa 
were  correct.  Van  Til  has  corroborated  them  ;  where  he  was  in 
error,  the  latter  has  corrected  his  mistakes,  and  supplied  his  omis- 
sions. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TREATISES  ON   BIBLICAL   ANTIQUITIES,  AND    ON    OTHER    HISTORICAL    CIRCUMSTANCES    OF   THE    BIBLE 

SECTION  I. 


GENERAL   TREATISES    ON    BIBLICAL   ANTIQUITIES 


1.  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Sacrarum,  complectens  selectis- 
sima  clarissimorum  virorum  Opuscula,  in  quibus  veterum  Hebrse- 
orum  Mores,  Leges,  Instituta,  Ritus  sacri  et  civiles,  illustrantur ; 
auctore  Blasio  Ugolino.    Venetiis,  1744 — 1769,  34  tomis,  folio. 

An  Analysis  of  the  contents  of  this  great  Collection  of  Jewish 
Antiquities  is  given  in  Mr.  Harris's  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  pp.  11 — 20.  2d  edition.  "  Many  other  books  treat- 
ing of  Jewish  antiquities  have  been  published  ;  but  those  who  have 
a  taste  for  such  sort  of  reading,  will  find  this  collection  far  more 
useful  to  them  than  any  other  of  the  kind."     (Bishop  Watson.) 

2.  Modem  Judaism :  or,  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Opinions, 
Traditions,  Rites,  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Jews  in  modern  times. 
By  John  Allex.  London,  1816.  Second  edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  1830,  8vo. 

The  various  traditions,  &c.  received  and  adopted  by  the  modern 
Jews  (th.it  is,  by  those  who  lived  during  and  subsequently  to  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ),  are  fully  and  perspicuously  treated  in  this 
•veil-executed  volume,  which  illustrates  various  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  with  great  felicity. 

3.  The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  carefully  compiled  from  au- 
thentic sources,  and  their  customs  illustrated  by  modern  Travels. 
By  W.  BnowN,  D.D.     London,  1820,  2  vols.  8vo. 

4.  Christ.  BniJNiNGs  Compendium  Antiquitatum  Hebrieorum. 
8vc.  Francofurti,  1766. 

5.  Compendium  Antiquitatum  Graecarum  e  profanis  sacrarum, 
coliegit,  naturali  ordine  disposuit,  ad  sacrarum  literarum  illustra- 
tionem  passim  accommodavit  Christianus  Brijnings.  Franco- 
furti, 1759,  8vo. 

6.  Petri  Cun.bi  de  Republica  Hebraeorum  Libri  tres;  edita  a 
Jo.  Nicolai.  4to.     Lugd.  Bat.  1703. 

The  best  edition  of  a  very  learned  work,  which  till  lately  con- 
Unued  to  be  a  text-book  whence  the  continental  professors  of  He- 
brew antiquities  lectured. 

7.  The  Manners  of  the  Ancient  Israelites,  containiny  an 
account  of  their  peculiar  Custom*    Ceremonies,  Laws,  Polity, 


Religion,  Sects,  Arts,  and  Trades,  &c.  &c.    By  Claude  Flkuut 
London,  1809,  8vo. 

For  this  third  and  best  edition,  the  public  are  indebted  to  Dr 
Adam  Clarke,  who  has  enlarged  the  original  work  with  much 
valuable  information  from  the  principal  writers  on  Jewish  antiqui- 
ties. The  Abbe  Fleury's  work  was  translated  many  years  since  by 
Mr.  Farnworth.  The  late  excellent  Bishop  of  Norwich  (Dr.  Home; 
has  recommended  it  in  the  following  terms :  "  This  little  book  con- 
tains a  concise,  pleasing,  and  just  account  of  the  manners,  customs, 
laws,  policy,  and  religion  of  the  Israelites.  It  is  an  excellent  intro- 
duction to  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  should  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  every  young  person." 

8.  Moses  and  Aaron:  or,  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Rites 
used  by  the  Ancient  Hebrews.  By  Thomas  Godwin.  London, 
1634;  1641,  4to.    . 

This  compendium  of  Hebrew  antiquities  is  now  rather  scarce. 
It  was  formerly  in  great  request  as  a  text-book,  and  passed  through 
many  editions.  A  Latin  translation  of  it  was  published  at  Utrecht 
in  1690,  and  again  at  Franeker  in  1710,  in  12mo. 

9.  Apparatus  Historico-criticus  Antiquitatum  sacri  codicis  et 
gentis  Hebraeae.  Uberrimis  annotationibus  in  Thomae  Godwin! 
Mosen  et  Aaronem  subministravit  Johannes  Gottlob  Carpzo 
Tius,  4to.     Francofurti,  1748. 

The  most  elaborate  system  of  Jewish  antiquities,  perhaps,  that  w 
extant  besides  the  annotations  of  Carpzov,  it  contains  a  Latir 
translation  of  Godwin's  treatise. 

10.  Jewish  Antiquities,  or  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Threa 
first  books  of  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron.  To  which  is  annexed 
a  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  Language.  By  David  Jexninks, 
D.D.  8vo.  2  vols.  London,  1766  ;  Perth,  1808  ;  and  Lcndor. 
1823,  in  one  volume,  8vo. 

This  work  has  long  held  a  distinguished  character  for  its  acc«j 
mcy  and  learning,  and  has  been  often  reprinted.  "  The  ircatise*"  ^/ 
Mr.  Lowman  on  the  Ritual  (8vo.  London,  1748),  and  on  ine  CivH 
Government  of  the  Hebrews  (8vo.  London,  1740),  may  properly  ac- 
company this  work."    (Bishop  Watson.) 

11.  Antiquitates  Hebraica".  secundum  tripliccm  Juda^orum 
slatum,  eccksiaslicuin,  politicuni.  et  oeconomicum,  breviter  deb 
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neate  a  Conrado  Ikknio.  12nio.     Bremffi,  1741,  cditio  tertia; 
1764,  cditio  quarta. 

There  is  nodiflerenco  between  these  two  editions, excepting  that 
the  errors  of  the  presH  in  ihe  tliird  edition  are  corrected  in  the 
fourth.  The  first  edition  a|)pcarcd  in  1737.  Tiiis  book  of  Ikcnius 
IS  valuable  for  ils  tircvity,  method,  and  jicrsiiiciiily.  It  continues 
to  be  n  text-book  in  some  of  the  iniiver.-fitie.s  of  Holland  (and  per- 
haps of  Germany).  In  1810  there  was  piiblit-hed  at  Utreclit  a  thick 
3vo.  V(diimo  of  Professor  .Schacht's  observations  on  this  work,  under 
the  title  of  Jo.  Ilerm.  Srhacktii  'J'heol.  ct  J'/il/olal.  JIardrrov.  Ani- 
madi'rrsioncs  ad  Anti'/iiitalcs  Ihbraas  i,liin  d'Hnidlas  a  (Jonrado 
Ikeiiio  Thcol.  Bnintns.  Pain:  mnrluo,  tdidd  Gmljr.  Ju.  HciuCHT. 
This  volume  only  disciis.ses  the  fir.sl  of  Ikeiiius'.s  bections,  on  the 
ecclesiastical  stale  of  the  Ilehrows;  it  coiitanis  many  valuable 
additions  and  corrections,  with  references  to  other  writers.  Inde- 
jiendcntly  of  its  bein;,'  an  imperfect  work,  this  volume  is  too  bulky 
to  be  of  use  to  students  generally,  but  would  prove  vaiuablo  in 
tlie  hands  of  any  one  Who  should  compose  anew  trcati.ie  on  biblical 
antiquities. 

12.  ArchtEologia  Biblica  in  Epitonicn  redacta  a  Johanne  Jau.v. 
Editio  sccunda  emcndata,  8vo,     A'icnna;,  1814. 

An  elaborate  compendium  of  biblical  antiquities,  abridged  from 
tlic  author's  larger  work  on  the  same  subject  in  the  (icrnian  lan- 
guage (in  five  large  8vo.  volumes),  and  arranged  under  the  three 
divisions  of  domestic,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  "  Al- 
though it  comes  short,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  of  the  excellence 
of  the  original  (German)  work,  for  extent  and  variety  of  learning, 
and  vividness  and  conciseness  of  statement,  it  is  a  book  which  is 
very  rarely  surpassed."  (North  Am.  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  viii.  p.  136.) 
At  the  end  of  !lie  volume  are  upwards  of  sixty  pages  of  questions, 
framed  lyxm  llie  iireceding  part  of  iho  work  ;  the  answers  to  which 
are  to  be  given  by  students.  A  faithful  English  translation  of 
"Jahn's  Biblical  Archa!ology"  was  published  at  .\ndover  (iVIassa- 
chusctts),  in  1823,  and  again  in  1832,  by  Thomas  C.  Upham  (assist- 
ant teacher  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
that  place),  with  valuable  additions  and  corrections,  partly  the 
result  of  a  collation  of  Jahn's  Latin  work  with  the  original  German 
treatise,  and  partly  derived  from  other  sources.  The  former  part 
of  the  present  volume  of  this  Introduction  (as  our  references  will 
show)  is  much  indebted  to  Jahn's  Archa3ologia  Biblica. 

13.  Archajologia  Biblica  breviter  exposita  a  Four.  Ackf.ii- 
MANN.     Viennffi,  1826. 

This  is  a.n  expurgated  edition  of  the  preceding  work,  executed  on 
the  same  principle  as  Professor  Ackermann's  edition  of  Jahn's  In- 
troductio  ad  Libros  Veteris  Fccderis,  noticed  in  p.  87.  of  this  Appen- 
dix, and  with  renewed  declarations  of  the  editor's  profound  sub- 
mission to  the  Romish  church.  To  render  the  work  more  complete, 
Dr.  A.  has  subjoined  a  concise  sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Jewish 
Nation,  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Romans.  In  revising  the  former  part  of  this  volume  for  the 
press,  constant  reference  was  had  to  this  work. 

14.  Origines  HebrtEte:  or,  the  Antiquities  of  the  Hebrew  Re- 
public.   By  Thomas  Lkwis,  M.A.    London,  1724-5,  4  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  a  laborious  compilation  from  the  most  distinguished 
writers,  whether  Jews  or  Christians,  on  the  manners  and  laws  of 
the  Hebrews. 

1.5.  Melchioris  Leydkkkkui  de  Rcpublica  Hebrtcorum  Libri 
xii.     Amstel.  1704—1710,  2  vols,  folio. 

16.  Joliannis  Paukau  Antiquitas  Hebraica  breviter  dclineata. 
Trajecli  ad  Rhenum,  1 817,     Edit,  secunda,  1824,  Svo. 

An  .Appendix  and  Index  to  this  summary  of  Hebrew  .Vntiquities 
was  published  at  Utrecht  in  1825,  8vo. 

17.  Hadriani  Rklandi  Antiquitates  Sacrse  vetcrum  Hebrteo- 
rum  recensuit,  ct  animadversionibus  Ugolinianis-Ravianis  auxit,- 
Gcorgius  Joannes  Ludovicus  Vogel.     Svo.  HuIk,  1769. 

The  best  editi<m  of  a  valuable  little  summary,  which  for  many 
years  continued  to  be  the  text-book  of  professors. 

18.  The  History  and  Philosophy  of  Judaism  ;  or  a  Critical 
and  Philosopliical  .\nalysis  of  the  Jewish  Religion.  By  Duncan 
Shaw,  D.D.     Edinburgh  and  London,  1788,  8vo. 

An  ingenious  treatise,  which  is  divided  into  four  parts:  1.  On  the 
Divine  origin  of  the  Law ;  2.  Of  the  duration  of  the  Mosaic  eco- 
nomy ;  3.  That  the  Gospel  is  the  last  dispensation  of  God's  grace 
to  mankind  in  the  way  of  religious  discovery  ;  4.  Corollaries  arising 
from  tiic  suliject  of  the  work  :  in  the  course  of  which  the  author 
takes  occa.sion  t*  vindicate  the  genius,  divine  origin,  and  authority 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  its  connection  with  the  Christian, 
against  the  objections  and  misrepresentations  of  modern  infidels. 

19.  Caroli  Sigomi  de  Republica  Hebrseorum  Libri  vii. ;  cditi 
;\  Jo.  Nicolai.     Lug.  Bat.  1701,  4lo. 

20.  Ernesli  Augusti  SniuLzii  Thcologiae  Doctoris,  ct  Profes- 
fioris  quondam  in  Academia  Viadrina  celeberrimi,  Compendium 
Archaeologise  Hebraica;.  Cum  figuris  aeri  incisis,  edidit,  cnien- 
lavit,  addenda  adjceit,  notisque  locupletavit  Abr.  Phil.  Godcfr. 
Schickedanz.     Dresdae,  1793,  Svo. 
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This  is,  perhaps,  the  6est  summary  of  Hebrew  antiquities  extai*. 
in  the  Latin  language;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  incomplete,  the  ai. 
ihor  having  executed  only  two  books,  which  treat  of'  ilie  [xditica' 
and  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  the  llclircws.  Profisssor  Schulzc 
and  his  editor  have  diligently  availed  themselves  of  the  la^.)urs  of 
all  previous  writers  on  this  topic,  and  have  arranged  their  material* 
in  a  maimer  equally  co.neise  and  valuable. 

21.  Ferdinandi  Stosch  Compendium  Archteologia;  QScono- 
mica;  Nov!  Tcstamcnti,  ducentis  thesibus  comprchcnsum,  ct  aliii 
aliisve  nolis  illustratum.     Svo.  Lipsia;,  1769. 

A  small  volume,  of  considerable  rarity  in  this  country  ;  it  treata 
of  the  private  life  and  manners  of  the  Jews,  as  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  may  serve  as  a  supjilernent  to  Ihe  imj)erfecl 
work  of  Scliulze,  last  noticed. 

22.  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiquities:  delivered  at  Harvard 
University  in  Cambridge,  A.  D.  1802  and  1803.  By  David 
TAt'fAx,  D.D.,  late  Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity  in  that  Seminary. 
Boston  [Massachusetts],  1807,  Svo. 

The  nature  and  d>-sign  of  the  Jewish  Consitution,  political  and 
religious,  are  discussed  in  these  lectures,  which  were  piil)lished 
after  the  author's  decease.  The  tendency  of  the  Hebrew  Ritual 
to  [iromote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  man  is  frequently 
illustrated  in  a  pleasing  and  devout  manner. 

23.  A.  G.  Waehnkui  Antiquitates  Hebra!orum  ct  Israeliticie 
Gentis.     Gottingcn,  1741,  2  tomis,  Svo. 

This  work  is  incomplete,  the  autlior  having  died  before  its  pub- 
lication; it  contains  much  valuable  information  relative  to  th» 
literature  of  the  Jews. 


SECTION  II. 

TREATISES  ON  PARTICULAR  SUBJECTS  IN  BIBLICAL  ANTIQUITIES. 
§    1.    SCRIPTfllE  GEOORAPIty. 

1.  OwoMASTicox  Urbium  et  Locorum  Sacrse  Scripturae;  seu 
Liber  de  Locis  Hebraicis,  Graice  primum  ab  Elseuio  Csaeari- 
ensi,  deinde  Latine  scriptus  ab  Hicronymo,  in  commodiorcm 
vero  ordinem  redactus,  variis  additamentis  auctus,  Notisque  et 
Tabula  Geographica  Judaiae  illustratus,  opera  Jacobi  Bonfrerii, 
recensuit  et  animadversionibus  suis  auxit  Joannes  Clekicus. 
Accessit  Brocardi  Descriptio  Terrse  Sancts.  •  Amstelodami,  1707, 
folio. 

2.  Samuelis  Bocharti  Geographia  Sacra ;  cujus  Pars  prior, 
Phaleg,  de  Dispersione  Gentium,  ct  Torraruin  Divisione  facta, 
in  ffidilicatione  Turris  Babel :  Pars  posterior,  Chanaan,  de  Colo- 
niis  ct  Scrmone  Phoenicuni,  agit.  Cadonii  (Caen),  1646,  folio. 
Francofurti  ad  Mosnum,  1074,  1 681,  4to.  Also  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  folio  edition  of  Bochart's  Collective  Works. 

3.  Johannes  Davidis  Micuaelis  Spicilcgium  Geograpliia;  He- 
bra;orum  exterae  post  Bochartum.  Partes  i.  ii.  Gottingcn,  1760, 
1780,  4to. 

Some  observations  on  the  first  part  of  this  learned  work,  which  is 
not  always  to  be  procured  complete,  were  published  by  John  Rein- 
hold  Forsler,  entitled  Epislola  ad  J.  D.  Midiaclis,  hujus  sjncilcgium 
Geogr.  Ilehr.jam  conjirmantes,  jam  caillganlet.  Gottinga;,  1772,  4tO 
It  is  desirable  to  unite  this  with  the  work  of  Michaelis;  but  unfor- 
tunately both  works  are  extremely  rare  and  ilear. 

4.  Friderici  Spanhf.mii  Introductio  ad  Gcographiam  Sacram, 
Patriarchalem,  Israelificam,  et  Christianam.  Lugduni  Batavo« 
rum,  1679,  Svo.  Also  in  the  first  volume  of  Spanheim's  Col- 
lected Works. 

5.  Hadriani  Relasdi  Pala;stina  ex  monumentis  veteribus  el 
tabulis  adcuratis  illustrata.     Traject.  Batav.  1714,  2  tomis,  4to. 

This  elaborate  work  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
Ugolini's  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Sacrarum. 

6.  An  Historical  Geography  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
By  Edward  Wells,  D.D.     4  vols.  Svo.  2  vols.  Svo. 

This  learned  work  was  originally  published  in  four  detached 
parts  or  volumes  :  it  has  freipiently  been  printed  at  the  Oxford 
press,  and  is  too  well  known  to  rei]uire  commendation ;  a  new  edi- 
tion, revised  and  corrected  from  the  discoveries  of  Sir  William  Jonea 
and  other  eminent  scholars,  was  published  by  the  English  editor  of 
Calmet's  Dictionary  in  4to.,  in  the  year  1801. '  There  are  also  copies 
in  two  or  three  vols,  crown  Svo.  Dr.  Well's  Geography  of  the  New 
Testam/^nt  was  translated  into  German  by  M.  Panzer,  with  nume 
rous  additions  and  corrections,  in  two  vols.  Svo.    Nuremberg,  1764 

7.  Sacred  Geography:  or,  a  Gazetteer  of  the  Bible,  containing, 
in  alphabetical  order,  a  Geographical  Description  of  all  the 
Countries,  Kingdoms,  Nations,  and  Tribes  of  Men,  with  all  the 
Villages,  Towns,  Cities,    Provinces,  Hills,   Mountains,  Rivers 
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Lakes,  Seas,  and  Islands,  mentioned  m  the  Sacred  Scriptures  or 
Apocrypha.  By  Elijah  Parish,  D.D.  Boston  [Massachusetts], 
1813,  8 vo. 

This  geographical  dictionary  of  the  Scriptures  is  chiefly  compiled 
from  the  Onomasticon  of  Kiisebiiis  and  Jerome,  the  Historical  (ico- 
graphy  of  Wells,  the  grc;>t  dictionary  of  Father  Calmel,  and  the 
publications  of  various  modern  iravellers.  The  book  is  very  neatly 
printed,  and  has  furnished  many  articles  to  our  Geojiraphical  and 
Historical  Index,  in  the  present  volume  of  this  work. 

8.  A  Scripture  Gazetteer  and  Geograpliical  and  Historical 
Dictionary.     By  J.  S.  Mansfoud.     London,  1829,  8vo. 

9.  Jo.  Matth.  Hisii  Kcgni  Davidici  et  Salonionsi  Descriptio 
Geographica  et  Historica;  un,a  cum  Dcscriptionc  Syriae  et 
Mgypii.     Norimbergaj,  1739,  folio. 

10.  Car.  Christ.  Sigism.  Bkunhahdi  Cornmentatio  de  Caussis, 
quibus  effectum  sit,  ut  Kegnum  Judae  diutius  persisteret,  quam 
Regnum  Israel.    Cum  Tabula  Geographica.    Lovanii,  1825,  4to. 

This  was  a  prize  dissertation,  composed  (as  the  author  states  in 
his  proemium;  under  considerable  disadvantages,  and  with  no  other 
literary  aid  than  the  Scriptures  and  Havercamp's  edition  of  Jose- 
phus.  It  is  a  very  interesting  publication,  to  which  the  first  chapter 
of  the  present  volume  is  indebted  lor  some  valuable  observations. 

11.  Observationes  Philologicse  et  Geographicae :  sive  Geogra- 
phic Sacrae  Specimen  primum.  Quo  Urbes  ac  Regiones,  quarum 
in  Sacris  Litterts  fit  mentio,  breviter  describuntur,  iisdemque  verus 
situs,  justaque  nomina  redduntur.     Amstelodami,  1747,  8vo. 

The  deficiencies  of  Calmet  and  some  other  writers  on  Geography, 
are  supplied  in  this  little  work,  which  treats  on  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  country  of  Elijah,  the  city  of  Hebron,  the  region  of 
Ophir,  the  country  of  Abraham,  the  city  of  Eglain,  and  a  few  other 
places. 

12.  The  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  con- 
nected with  the  Scripture  Prophecies.  By  the  Rev.  George 
WiLKiNS,  A.M.     Second  edition.     Nottingham,  1816,  8vo. 

13.  Hadriani  Relandi  de  Spoliis  Templi  Hierosolymitani 
Liber  singularis.  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1716,  8vo.  edit,  secunda, 
177.5.  With  a  preliminary  Disquisition  and  Notes  by  Prof. 
Schulze. 

14.  Ferdinand!  Sioscii  Syntagma  Dissertationum  Septem  de 
Nominibus  totidem  Urbium  Asia ;  ad  quas  D.  Joannes  in  Apo- 
calypsi  Filii  Dei  Epistolas  direxit.     Guelpherbyti,  1757,  8vo. 

15.  An  Historical  Map  of  Palestine  or  the  Holy  Land, 
exhibiting  the  peculiar  features  of  the  country,  and  of  all  places 
therein,  connected  with  Scripture  History  ;  interspersed  with 
ninety-six  vignettes  illustrative  of  the  most  important  circum- 
«tances  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

The  size  of  this  beautifully-executed  map  is  40  inches  by  27i. 
The  vignettes  will  be  found  very  amusing  to  young  persons,  while 
they  serve  to  impress  on  the  mind  the  leading  points  of  sacred  his- 
tory and  geography.  The  map  is  accompanied  by  a  folio  sheet  of 
letter-press,  containing  explanatory  references  to  the  vignettes. 
The  design  of  the  latter  is  to  imbody  and  connect  with  the  names 
of  places  marked  upon  the  map,  the  principal  incidents  in  Jewish 
history — by  placing  the  texts  of  Scripture  in  which  such  incidents 
are  mentioned  close  to  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  transaction 
occurred.  The  sheet  of  letter-press  also  comprises  a  brief  outline 
of  the  history  of  Palestine  from  the  earliest  period — the  stations  of 
the  tribes — and  Buhle's  economical  calendar  of  the  country,  ex- 
hibiting the  stale  of  the  weather  in  the  Holy  Land  throughout  the 
different  months  of  the  year,  and  containing  useful  remarks  on  the 
•various  productions  of  the  soil. 

16.  A  New  Map  of  Palestine  and  the  Adjacent  Coirntries; 
constructed  from  Original  Authorities,  showing  their  Ancient 
and  Modern  Geography,  with  the  Routes  of  various  Travellers. 
By  Richard  Palmeu.  London,  1828:  on  a  large  sheet,  24 
inches  by  28. 

17.  A  Map,  illustrating  the  Ministerial  Journeys  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  constructed  from  the  design  of  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  CnosTiiwAiTK,  A.M.,  by  A.  Arrowsmith.  London, 
1830. 

18.  A  Map,  illustrating  the  Travels  of  St.  Paul,  constructed 
from  the  design  of  the  Rev.  J.  C  Crosthwaite,  A.M.,  by  A. 
Arrowsmith.     London,  1830. 

"These  two  maps  form  a  useful  supplement  to  the  At- 
lases to  the  Bible,  hitherto  published  ;  for  although  almost  all  of 
them  have  Maps  of  Judsea  adapted  to  the  evangelical  history,  yet 
in  no  one  of  these  do  we  recollect  to  have  seen  the  several  routes 
of  our  Saviour  and  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  so  clearly 
laid  down  as  in  Mr.  Crosthwaite's  maps.  The  addition  of  refer- 
ences to  tlie  various  passages  of  the  Gospels  in  which  the  ministe- 
rial journeys  of  Christ  are  narrated,  and  to  those  parts  of  the  Acts 
and  Epistles,  in  which  the  routes  of  St.  Paul  are  either  mentioned 


or  described,  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  these  maps."     (Ghrjs- 
tian  Remembrancer,  February,  1830,  vol.  xii.  p.  100.) 

19.  A  Map  of  Palestine  in  the  Time  of  our  Saviour,  illus- 
trative of  the  Books  of  the  Evangelists.  Des  gned  and  en 
graved  by  Thomas  Starling.  London,  1832.  Twenty-seven 
inches  in  length  by  twenty  in  width. 

20.  An  Historical  Map  of  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land  de- 
lineated. By  John  Hunt.  [Twenty-eight  inches  in  length  by 
twenty-two  in  width. J  With  a  Companion  to  the  same,  con 
sisting  of  Historical  and  Geograpliical  Notices  of  the  Principal 
Towns,  &c.  of  that  Country.     London,  1S32. 

21.  A  Pictorial,  Geographical,  ChronolDgical,  and  Historical 
Chart,  being  a  Delineation  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Evangelical  or  Christian  Dispensation,  from  the  Commencement 
of  the  Gospel  Narrative  to  the  Ascension  -of  our  Lord.  Ar- 
ranged, according  to  the  "  Harmonia  Evangelica"  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Greswcll,  B.D..  by  R.  Mimpriss,  and  accompanied  by 
a  Key.     London,  1832.     Sixty-eight  inches  by  thirty-six. 

This  admirably  contrived  as  well  as  beaulifully  and  correctly 
executed  map  is  adapted  to  the  divisions  existing  at  ihe  time  of 
our  Saviour's  appearing  on  the  earth;  showing  the  situation  of 
every  place  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  with  represontaiions  of"  the 
journeys  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  principal  circumstances  of  the 
Gospel  history,  drawn  upon  the  places  where  the  events  occurred, 
from  designs" of  the  old  masters  ;  with  the  view  of  showing  the 
benevolent  tendency  of  our  Saviour's  miracles.  It  contains 
170  vignettes,  and  about  600  references  in  the  body  of  the  map, 
besides  50  large  subjects  in  outline,  in  the  margin ;  all  of  which 
are  exquisitely  eng.-aved.  The  reference  being  subjoined  to  the 
depicted  events,  it  forms  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  lecture 
room,  and  a  useful  assistant  in  the  study  of  divinity. 

While  this  sheet  was  passing  through  the  press,  Mr.  Mimpriss 
announced  a  similar  Chart,  designed  to  illustrate  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  in  which  the  travels  of  the  different  apostles  will  be  dis- 
tinctly marked,  and  the  sites  of  the  several  places  will  be  accu- 
rately laid  down,  from  the  geographical  researches  of  the  most 
learned  modern  travellers. 


Most  of  the  general  treatises  on  sacred  geography  are  illustrated 
with  maps.  There  is  also  an  excellent  map  of  Palestine  in  D'An 
ville's  Ancient  Atlas;  it  has  been  consulted  for  the  maps  accom- 
panying this  work,  which  have  been  drawn  with  great  care,  am. 
corrected  from  the  researches  of  modern  geographers.  The  quarto 
Atlas,  published  by  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  his  commentary  on  the  Bible,  possesses  the  double  mer' 
of  being  correct  as  well  as  cheap.  The  Scripture  Atlas,  publisheo 
by  Mr.  Leigh,  is  executed  in  a  superior  style,  and  has  had  a  very 
extensive  sale.  Mr.  Wyld's  Scripture  Atlas  is  a  neat  publication 
Several  small  or  pocket  Atlases  of  lire  Bible  have  been  published 
which  indeed  can  only  be  used  by  those  who  have  young  eyes 
Of  these,  Mr.  Thomas  Starling's  "Biblical  Cabinet  Atlas"  claims 
especially  to  be  noticed  for  the  beautiful  execution  of  the  maps, 
and  the  valuable  tabular  Geographical  Index  which  accompanies 
them.  "  The  Pocket  Bible  Atlas,"  containing  eight  neatly-executed 
maps,  which  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1832,  (as  its  name  im- 
plies) is  expressly  designed  to  be  bound  up  with  a  pocuet  Bible. 

Various  Treatises  on  Sacred  Geography  will  be  found  in  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  volumes  of  Ugolini's  Thesaurus  Antiqui 
latum  Sacrarum. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  most  of  the  questions  relative  to 
the  history,  geography,  &c.  of  the  Bible  are  noticed  in  Schleusner's 
valuable  Lexicon  to  the  Septuagint  version,  and  also  in  his  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  in  Messrs.  Parkhurst's  and  Robinson's  Greek  anc 
English  Lexicons  to  the  New  Testament ;  where  they  are  illus 
trated  with  equal  learning  and  accuracy 


§   2.    NATURAL   HISTORY   OF  THE   BIBLE. 

1.  Physica  Sacra:  hoc  est  Historia  Naturalis  Biblise  a  Joanne 
Jacobo  ScHEucHZEHo  edita,  et  innumeris  inconibus  aeneis  ele 
gantissimis  adornata.  August.  Vindcl.  1731 — 1735,  4  vols,  folic 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  works  which  has 
appeared  on  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible  :  the  engravings,  750 
in  number,  were  executed  by  the  most  eminent  artists  of  that  day 
A  German  translation  appeared  at  Augsburg,  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Latin  edition,  to  which  it  is  preferred,  on  account  of  it>' 
having  proof  impressions  of  the  plates.  The  French  translation 
published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1732—1738,  in  4  vols,  folio,  is  inferior 
to  both  the  preceding  editions  as  it  respects  the  plates,  though  the 
text  and  typographical  execution  are  equally  valuable.  From  ihe 
costly  price  of  this  work,  it  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  great  public 
libraries. 

2.  The  Natural  Histoiv  of  the  Bible :  or  a  Description  of  all 
the  Quatlrupeds,  Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  and  Insects,  Trees, 
Plants,  Flowers,  Guins,  and  Precious  Stones,  mentioned  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  Collected  from  the  best  Authorities,  and 
alphabetically   arranged   by  Thaddseus   Mason   Harris.   D.D 
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Boston  [Massachusetts],  1820,  8vo.  London,  1824,  8vo.  New 
edition,  greatly  improved  and  corrected.   1833,  crown  8vo. 

The  Natural  History  of  foreign  countries  was  very  little  known 
at  the  time  when  the  authorized  version  of  the  Englisii  Bible  was 
executed  :  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  tlial  we  find  in  it  the  names 
of  animals,  &.c.  which  arc  unknown  in  the  I'laHt.  Our  venerable 
translators,  indeed,  frankly  acknowledge  in  their  preface  the  ob- 
scurity experienced  by  ihem  in  Hebrew  words  occurring  but 
once,  and  also  in  tlio  names  of  certain  birds,  beasts,  precious 
■tones,  &.C.  These  difTiculties  have  been  nialcrially  diminislied 
•inco  their  time,  and  e.spe(-ially  within  llie  hist  liiiiidred  and  twenty 
years;  not  only  by  the  successful  researches  of  eminent  orien- 
talists, who  have  applied  their  knowledge  of  the  eastern  dialects 
to  the  elucidation  of  Scripture,  but  also  by  the  successful  labours 
of  Bocharl,  Celsius,  Forskiil,  Scheuchzer,  and  other  naturalists, 
historiatis  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  those  of  Shaw,  Ilasselqulst, 
Russell,  Bru(!e,  and  otiicr  distinguished  travellers.  To  all  these 
sources,  together  with  many  others  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enumerate.  Dr.  Harris  acknowledges  his  obligations.  Though  he 
claims  no  praise  but  tliat  of  having  brought  into  a  regular  form 
•uch  information  as  he  could  collect  from  the  best  and  most  un- 
exceptionable authorities  ;  yet  he  is  not  a  mere  compiler.  Ho  has 
enlivened  his  general  illustrations  with  many  instructive  and  use- 
ful facts,  observations,  and  reasonings:  and  in  the  course  of  his 
work  ho  has  introduced  new  translations  of  a  great  many  detached 
passages  and  of  some  entire  chapters  of  Scripture.  Of  these,  future 
commentators  will  doubtless  avail  themselves,  especially  as  Dr.  H. 
has  accompanied  such  translations  with  remarks  and  illustrations, 
correcting  the  errors  which  were  the  consequence  of  their  being 
misunderstood,  and  pointing  out  the  precision  and  (()rce,  the  em- 
phasis and  beauty,  which  tliey  derive  Irom  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  object  in  natural  history  to  which  they  originally  referred. 
A  Catalogue  is  subjoined  of  the  principal  authorities  quoted  in  his 
work,  which  is  accompanied  with  useful  indexes  of  matters  and 
of  texts  illustrated,  and  particularly  with  an  Index  or  List  of  the 
several  articles,  according  to  the  English  Translation,  followed  by 
the  original  Hebrew  names,  to  which  are  subjoined  the  Linnsan 
or  other  modern  scientilic  appellations.  In  a  work  embracing  such 
a  variety  of  particulars,  some  articles  must  necessarily  be  found 
defective  :  these,  however,  are  not  very  numerous.  In  conclusion, 
the  writer  of  these  pages  cheerfully  adopts  the  following  just 
critique  of  a  transatlantic  reviewer : — "  Dr.  Harris  is  entitled  to 
the  tlianks  of  the  public,  for  having  brought  within  a  reasonable 
compass  the  most  valuable  materials  on  the  subjects  of  which  he 
treats;  for  having  arranged  them  in  a  convenient  method,  and  in 
general  for  having  arrived  at  his  own  conclusions  on  the  best  evi- 
dence which  the  subjects  admit." "On  the  whole,  we 

cheerfully  recommend  the  work  both  to  the  learned  and  the  un- 
learned reader,  as  containing  all  that  can  be  known  on  the  subjects 
which  successively  occur.  Many  of  the  articles  will  be  read  with 
great  interest :  and  in  those  in  which  curiosity  is  most  concerned 
the  author,  in  a  form  as  much  abridged  as  their  nature  would 
admit,  has  exhausted  all  the  learning  of  naturalists  and  travel- 
lers :  and,  as  we  believe,  has  generally  come  to  the  right  re- 
sults." (North  American  Review,  vol.  x.  New  Series,  pp.  91,  92.) 
The  London  reprints  are  beautifully  executed,  especially  the  edi- 
tion published  in  1833,  which  is  ornamented  with  neat  engravings 
on  wood.  A  German  translation  of  this  work  was  published  at 
Leipzig,  in  1825,  in  8vo. 

3.  Scmuelis  Bochauti  Hierozoicon,  sive  de  Animalibus  Sa- 
crae  Scripture.  4th*  edit,  folio,  Lug.  Bat.  1714  ;  also  in  3  vols. 
4to      Lipsiae,  1793,  and  following  years. 

This  last  is  unquestionably  the  best  edition  ;  it  was  published 
by  Professor  RosenmiiUer,  to  whose  researches  biblical  students 
are  so  largely  indebted;  and  who  has  corrected  it  throughout,  as 
well  as  enlarged  it  with  numerous  facts  from  the  writings  of  mo- 
dem travellers,  &c. 

4.  Hicrozoici  ex  Samuele  Bocharto,  Itinerariis  variis  aliisquc 
Doctissimorum  Virorum  Commentariis  ac  Scriptiunculis,  ad  plu- 
rimorum  usus  compositi,  Spccimina  tria.  Auctore  Frid.  Jacobo 
ScHouF.n,  Tubingae,  1784-6,  8vo. 

5.  Jo.  Henr.  Ursint  Arboretum  Biblicum,  in  quo  Arbores  et 
Frutices,  passim  in  S.  Litcris  occurrentes,  ut  et  Plant®,  Herbse, 
et  Aromata,  notis  philologicis,  philosophicis,  thcologicis,  expo- 
nuntur  et  illustrantur.     Norimbergae,  1699,  2  tomis,  Svo. 

6.  Olavi  Cklsii  Hierobotanicon,  sive  dc  Plantis  Sacrje  Scrip- 
tur!C  Dissertationes  Breves.  Upsala;.  174.'>-47;  AmstcIsBdami, 
1748,  2  tomis,  Svo. 

7.  Hierophyticon,  sive  Commentarius  in  Loca  Scripturae  Sa- 
cne,  qua;  Plantarum  faciunt  mentioncm.  Auctore  Matthseo 
HiLLEuo.     Trajecti  ad  Rhcnum,  1725,  4to. 

8.  Petri  Fouskal  Descriptiones  Animalium,  Amphibiorum, 
Piscium,  Insectorum,  Vermium,  quae  in  Ittnere  Oriental!  observa- 
vit.  4to.  Hauniae  (Copenhagen),  177.'j. — Ejusdem  Flora  .iEgyp- 
fio-Arabica.  4to.  Hauniae,  1775.  Ejusdera  Icones  Rerum  Natu- 
ralium,  quas  Itinet::  Orientali  depingi  curavit  4to.  Hauniae, 
1776 

M.  Forskiil  was  a  learned  Swedish  naturalist,  who  was  sent  m 
1761,  at  the  expense  of  his  Danish  majesty,  to  investigate  the  na- 


tural productions  of  the  East,  in  company  with  the  celebrated  ti»- 
veller  Niebuhr.  He  died  at  Jerim  in  Arabia,  in  1763,  and  hia 
unfiniHhcd  notes,  valuable  even  in  their  imperfect  state,  were  pul>- 
lished  by  his  colleague  in  the  three  works  just  noticed. 

9.  Scripture  illustrated  by  Engravings,  referring  to  Natural  • 
Science,  Customs,  Manners,  &c.      By  the  Editor  of  Calmet'a 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,    4to.  1802, 

Many  otherwise  obscure  passages  of  the  Bible  are  in  this  work 
happily  elucidated  from  natural  science,  &c.  Though  it  does  not 
proless  to  be  a  complete  natural  history  of  the  Scriptures,  yet  it 
illustrates  that  interesting  subject  in  very  many  instances.  It  boa 
been  incorporated  in  Mr.  Taylor's  editions  of  Calmet's  Dictionary, 
noticed  in  p.  340. 

10.  Scripture  Natural  History  :  or  a  Descriptive  Account  of 
the  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Geology  of  the  Bible,  illustrated  by 
Engravings.     By  William  CAni'E.vrKii.     London,  1828,  Svo. 

"  Without  that  pretence  to  originality  which,  in  the  present  day, 
is  as  much  distinguished  by  personal  vanity  as  it  is  at  variance 
with  truth,  Mr.  (Jarpcnter  has,  we  think,  presenled  to  the  public 
an  interesting  and  useful  work."  (Christian  Remembrancer,  April 
1827,  p.  201.) 

11.  Remarks  on  the  Mustard  Tree  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament.     By  John  FnosT.     London,  1827,  Svo. 

12.  Remarks  on  the  Phytolacca  Dodecandra,  or  Mustard  Tree 
of  the  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  P.  W.  Bi  ckmam.  London, 
1827,  Svo. 

As  the  common  mustard  tree  [Sinapis  nigra  of  Linnaeus)  is  ar. 
annual  plant,  which,  in  consequence  of  its  herbaceous  stem,  rarely 
attains  a  greater  height  than  three  feet,  cannot  willi  propriety  he 
termed  a  tree,  commentators  have  been  much  perplexed  in  their 
attempts  to  explain  our  Lord's  Parable  of  the  mustard  tree.  The 
object  of  Mr.  Frost's  pamphlet  (which  is  an  enlargement  of  a  paper 
in  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  vol.  xx.  pp.  57 — 59.)  is  to 
sliow  that  the  plant  in  question  is  a  species  of  Phytolacca — proba- 
bly the  Phytolacca  dodecandra  of  Lintiacus,  wliich,  though  it  has 
the  smallest  seed  of  any  tree  growing  in  Palestine,  yet  attains  aa 
great  an  altitude  as  any  tree  which  flourishes  in  that  country,  and 
possesses  properties  analogous  to  those  of  the  sinapis  nigra.  Mr 
Frost's  hypothesis  is  controverted  with  much  learning  and  inge- 
nuity by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buckham,  who  argues  that  the  tree  intended 
is  the  common  mustard  tree,  and  who  has  collected  tiumerous  pas- 
sages from  ancient  botanical  writers,  and  from  modern  travellers 
and  botanical  authors,  in  support  of  his  argument. 

13.  Joh.  Gottlieb  Buhle  Calendarium  Pala2stinjB  CEconomi- 
cum.     Goettingffi,  1 785,  4to. 

14.  Georgii  Fricderici  Walchu  Calendarium  Palaestina;  OEco- 
nomictim.     Praefatus  est  J.  D.  Michaelis.     Goettingae,  1785,  4to 

In  the  year  1785  the  directqrs  of  the  University  of  Gottingen 
proposed,  as  a  prize-subject,  the  compilation  of  an  (Economic  Ca- 
lendar of  Palestine,  from  Itineraries,  with  a  view  to  the  better 
elucidation  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  The  prize  was  adjudged  to 
the  composition  of  M.  Buhle  ;  to  which,  in  Michaelis's  judgment, 
the  Calendar  of  Walch  was  next  in  point  of  merit.  Each  of  these 
publications  contains  much  valuable  matter  peculiar  to  itself;  and 
both  together  throw  much  light  on  the  physical  geography  of  Pa. 
lestine. 

A  translation  of  Buhle's  Calendar  is  inserted  in  the  Fragments 
annexed  to  Mr.  Taylors  edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionarj'  of  the 
Bible,  No.s.  455—468. 

15.  Heiirici  Ehrenfridi  Wakxekros  Commentarius  de  Pa- 
Iffistina;  Fcrlilitate,  pra;cipuisquae  illius  dotibus  cum  .^Egypto 
comparatis. — In  the  14th  and  15th  volumes  of  the  Repertorium 
fiir  liiblische  und  Morgenlaendische  Litteratir.  Svo. 

An  English  translation  of  this  valuable  disquisition  is  pnnted  in 
the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Hodge's  Biblical  Repertory,  published  at 
Princeton  (New  Jersey)  in  1825. 

16.  A  Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Mineral  and  Mosaical 
Geologies,  revised  and  enlarged  with  relation  to  the  latest  Publi« 
cations  on  Geology.  By  Granville  Pexx,  Esq.  Second  edition, 
London,  1825,  2  vols,  Svo. 

The  first  edition  of  the  "Comparative  Estimate"  was  published 
in  1822,  and  a  "  Supplement"  to  it.  In  its  present  improved  state 
Mr.  Penn's  work  forms  a  most  powerful  proof  and  vindication  of  the 
harmony  subsisting  between  geological  di.scoveries  and  the  Mosaic 
History. 

17.  Scriptural  Geology,  or  Geological  Phenomena,  consistent 
only  with  the  Literal  Interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Scripture*, 
upon  the  subjects  of  the  Creation  and  Deluge.  [By  the  Rev. 
George  Bcgg,  B.A.]     London,  1827,  2  vols.  Svo. 


§   3.    POLITICAL   ANTiat'ITlSS   OF  THE  JKW8. 

Treatitea  on  the  Laws,  Government,  Coins,  &c,  of  the  Jeva 

1.    Rabbi  Mosis  Maimoxidis  More  Nebochim ;  seu  DoelM 
Perplexorum,  ad  dubia  et  obscuriora  Scripturae  loca  rectioa  m 
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tcUigenda,  veluti  Clavem  continens.    Latine  convcrsus  a  Joanne 
Buxtorfio.  filio.     Basilete,  1629,  4to. 

2.  The  Reasons  of  the  Laws  of  Moses,  from  the  "More 
Nevochini"  of  Maimonidcs.  With  Notes,  Dissertations,  and  a 
Life  of  the  Author.  Bv  James  Townlky,  D.D.  London, 
1827,  8vo. 

The  More  Nevochim,  or  "  Instructor  of  the  Perplexed,"  is  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the  learned 
Jewish  Rabbi,  Moses  ben  Maimon,  better  known  by  ihe  name  of 
Maimonides.  "  It  is  a  critical,  philosophical,  and  tlieological  work, 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  explain  the  difficult  passages,  phrases, 
parables,  allegories,  and  ceremonies  of  the  01<1  Testament;  and 
is  rendered  particularly  important  by  '  an  excellent  Exposition  of 
the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Mosaic  Laws,'  to  which  many  of 
our  most  eminent  biblical  critics  and  commentators  have  been 
deeply  indebted."  It  was  originally  written  in  Arabic,  and  trans- 
lated into  Hebrew  by  Rabbi  Samuel  Aben  Tybbon.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Townley  (to  whoso  life  of  Maimonides,  p.  17.,  wg  are  indebted 
for  the  preceding  particulars)  has  given  an  account  of  the  various 
editions  of  the  original  work  of  Maimonides ;  among  which  that 
if  1629  is  usually  rei)uted  to  be  the  best. 

Dr.  T.  has  conferred  no  small  obligation  on  biblical  students  in 
presenting  this  treatise  of  Maimonides  to  them  in  an  English 
dress ;  and  in  addition  to  a  memoir  of  the  original  Jewish  author, 
he  has  enriched  his  translation  with  upwards  of  one  hundred 
pages  of  valuable  notes,  together  with  nine  dissertations  on  the 
Talmudical  Writings,  and  on  various  other  topics  tending  to  elu- 
cidate the  "  Reasons  of  the  Laws  of  Moses." 

3.  Wilhelmi  ZEPir.nr  Legum  Mosaicarum  Forenciuni  Ex- 
planatio.     Herborna?  Nassoviorum,  1604,  Bvo. 

4.  Iiex  Dei,  sive  Mosaicarum  et  Romanarum  Legum  CoUatio. 
E  Codicibus  Manuscriptis  Vindobonensi  et  Vercellensi  nuper 
repertis  auctam  atque  emendatam  edidit,  notisque  et  indicibus 
illustravit  Fridericus  Blumi;.     Bonnae,  iSo3,  Svo. 

From  the  first  chapter  of  the  elaborate  prolegomena  prefixed  by 
the  editor  to  this  curious  and  v-aluable  work,  we  learn  that  its 
anonymous  author  v.-as  in  all  probability  a  clergyman  of  the  Latin 
or  Western  Church,  who  lived  in  the  former  half  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  who  compiled  this  work  with  the  express  design  of  ex- 
hibiting the  resemblances  between  the  Jewish  and  Roman  Laws, 
which  last  were  derived  from  the  Jewish  Laws,  and  further  to 
fchow  that  Christians  both  may  °nd  ought  to  make  use  of  holh  laws. 
The  second  and  third  chapters  of  the  prolegomena  contain  an 
account  of  tlie  MSS.  and  printed  editions  of  this  collection.  A 
copious  collection  of  various  readings,  from  MSS.  and  printed  edi- 
tions, is  placed  at  the  foot  of  each  page  of  the  collation,  which 
follows  the  prolegomena.  The  volume  concludes  with  indexes  of 
matters,  persons,  and  places  occurring  in  the  work,  and  of  tJie 
authors  who  are  cited  in  the  notes. 

5.  Joannis  Spf.xcehi  de  Legibus  Hebraeorum  Rvtualibus  et 
earum  Rationibus  Libri  IV.  Accessit  Dissertatio  de  Phylacteriis 
Judseorum.  Recensuit,  et  indices  adjecit  Leonardus  Chappelow, 
S.T.P.     CantabrigiiE,  1727,  2  vols,  folio,  best  edition. 

6.  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  MoseS.  By  the  late  Sir 
John  David  Miciiaelis,  K.P.S.  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy in  the  University  of  Gilttir.gen ;  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Alexander  Smith,  D.D.     London,  1814,  4  vols.  Svo. 

The  spirit  of  the  political  and  ceremonial  law,  contained  in  the 
writings  of  Moses,  is  copiously  investigated  in  ibis  work.  Valuable 
as  these  "  Commentaries"  of  Michaelis  are  in  many  respects,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not  free  from  that  licentious- 
ness of  conjecture  and  of  language,  as  well  as  tendency  to  skepti- 
cism, which  are  the  loo  frequent  characteri.-?lics  of  some  dist'n- 
guished  modern  biblical  critics  in  Germany.  Great  caution,  there- 
fore, will  be  necessary  in  consulting  this  \\nrk. 

7  Legislation  des  Hebreux.  Par  M.  Lc  Comte  ds  Pasto- 
RET  Forming  Volumes  III.  and  IV.  of  his  Histoire  de  la 
Legislation.     Paris,  1817,  8vo. 

8.  Histoire  des  Institutions  de  ??foise  et  du  Peuple  Hebreu. 
Par  J.  Salvador.     Paris,  1828,  3  tomes,  8vo. 

The  avowed  design  of  this  work,  which  is  characterized  by  no 
small  degree  of  levity  on  the  part  of  its  Jewish  author,  is,  to  re- 
present Moses  as  an  enlightened  and  liberal  legislator :  at  the  same 
time  its  whole  tendency  ig,  to  discredit  Christianity.  M.  Salvador 
devoted  a  portion  of  his  work  to  show  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  legally  condemned,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  evan- 
gelists themselves.  This  unblushing  attack  of  the  Jew  called 
forth  M.  Dupin  the  elder,  one  of  the  most  eminent  advocates  at 
the  French  bar,  who  triumphantly  repelled  the  profane  assertions 
of  Salvador  in  a  masterly  refutation,  intituled,  "  Jesus  devantCaiphe 
et  Pilate."     Paris,  1828,  Svo. 

9.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Civil  Government  of  the  Hebrews : 
in  which  the  true  Design  and  Nature  of  their  Government  are 
explained.  By  Moses  Lowman.  London,  1740  ;  2d  edition, 
2745;  3d  edition,  1816,  Svo. 

IC    A  Short  Account  if  the  Laws  and  Institutions  of  Moses; 


showing  that  they  were  worthy. of  their  Divinv  Author,  being 
fitted  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  most  iu\p<  tant  purposes 
By  Henry  Fergus.     Dunfermlitie  and  London      ^11],  Svo. 

This  essay  is  detached  from  a  History  of  tlie  Ilebr  vs,  on  which 
the  author  was  employed;  but  which  has  not  yet  bi'on  published. 
"In  the  short  account  befi>re  us,  Mr.  Fergus  lias  ^;i\en  eviaence 
of  his  having;  studied  the  subject:  and  his  pamphlet  displays  in  a 
concise  yet  luminous  manner  the  several  tojjics  wn'eh  the  civii 
and  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  Hebrews  incl'jdcs."  (Monthly 
Review,  N.  S.,  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  37.) 

11.  Levyssoiin  (Davidis  Hcnrici)  Disputatio  de  Judajorum 
sub  (^lesaribus  Conditione,  et  de  Legibus  ces  spcctantibus.  Lug- 
duni  Batavoium,  1828,  4to. 

12.  Joannis  Selpkni  De  Syna^'fi^  et  Praefecturis  Juridicia 
Veteruin  EbrEEorum  Libri  HI.      Amstelodami,  1679,  4to. 

13.  Petri  Wesselixoii  Diatribe  de  Judseorum  Archoi^tibas 
ad  Inexriptioncin  Bcrcniccnsem ;  et  Dissertatio  de  Evangcliis 
jussu  Imp.  Ana.^tasii  non  emendatis  in  Victorcm  Tununensem. 
Trajecti  ad  Rhcnum,  1738,  Svo. 

14.  Thomae  BAiirnoLiNi  de  Cruce  Chrisli  Hypomnemata 
IV.     Hafniae,   1651,  Svo.     Aniistelodami,  1670,  Svo. 

15.  Dissertatio  Philologica  de  Ritu  dimittendi  Reum  in  fcsto 
Paschatis  Judajorum  ;  conscripta  a  Joh.  Conrado  Hottingero. 
Tiguri,  1718,  Svo. 

16.  Jacobi  Linii  Syntagma  Sacrum  de  Re  Militari.  Dor- 
draci,  1698,  4to. 

17.  Edwardi  Brekewood  Liber  de  Ponderibus  et  Pretiis 
Veterum  Nurnmorum,  eorumque  cum  recentioribus  Collatione. 
liOndini,  1614,  4to. :  also  in  the  first  Volume  of  Bp.  Walton's 
Polyglott. 

18.  Adriani  RELAxni  De  Nummis  Veterum  Hebrajorum,  qui 
ab  inscriptavum  literarum  forma  Samaritanorum  appellantur, 
Dissertationes  V.    Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1709,  Svo. 

19.  Casparis  Waskiii  De  Antiquis  Nuinis  Hebraeorum  et 
Syrorum,  quorum  S.  Biblia  et  Rabhinorum  Scripta  meminerunt, 
Libri  IL     Tiguri,  1605,  4to. 

20.  Casparis  W.a'Seui  dc  Antiquis  Mensuris  Hebraorum, 
quarum  S.  Biblia  mcminerunt,  Libri  III.  Heidelbergte,  1610,  4to 

21.  An  Essay  towards  the  Recovery  of  the  Jewish  Measures 
and  Weights,  comprehending  their  Moneys;  by  help  of  ancicn, 
standards  compared  with  ours  of  England.  By  Richard  Cum 
BERLAifD,  D.D.  [afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterborough.]  London 
1686,  Svo. 

22.  Observationes  ex  Nuinis  Antiquis  Sacra.  Auctore  Gottlob 
Sebastiano  Margkaaf.     Vitembergje,  1745,  4to. 

23.  Petri  Zorxii  Historia  Fisci  Judaici  sub  Imperio  Veteium 
Romanorum.     Altonae,  1734,  8vo. 

24.  Scripture  Weights,  Measures,  and  Money,  reduced  to  the 
Imperial  Standard  of  the  Weights  and  Measures,  and  the  Ster- 
ling Money  of  England.  By  Edmund  Vi'alls.  Aiondon,  1S26, 
Bvo.     [A  Pamphlet  of  19  pages.] 


§  4,    sacred    ANTiaUITIES    OF    THE    JEWS. 

[i.]  Treatia-'.i  on  the  Ritual  and  Sacred  Ceremonies  of  the 
Jews. 

1.  A  Rationale  of  the  Ritual  of  the  Hebrew  Worship.  In 
which  the  wise  Designs  und  Usefulness  of  that  Ritual  are  ex- 
plained.    By  Moses  Lowmak.     London,  1748.  Svo. 

2.  Jacobi  Groxovii  Decrcta  Romana  et  Asiatica  pro  Judaeis 
^d  cultum  divinum  per  Asife  Minoris  urbes  secure  obeundum,  air 
Josepho  collecta  in  Libro  XIV.  Archaeologia'.  Lugduni  Batavo- 
rum,  1712,  Svo. 

3.  Bernardi  LA>ir  de  Tabernaculo  Foederi.s,  de  Sancta  Civitate 
Jerusalem  et  dc  Templo  ejus,  Libri  Septem.    Parisiis,  1720,  folio 

4.  Salomonis  Vax  Til  Commcntarius  de  Tabernaculo  Mosia 
et  Zoologia  Sacra.     Dordraci,  1714,  4to. 

5.  Johannis  Buxtokkii  patris,  Synagoga  Judaica:  hoc  est 
Schola  Jiidreorum,  in  qua  Nativitas,  Instituli-.),  Religio,  Vita, 
Mors,  Sepulturaque  ipsorum  graphice  descripta  est.  Hanovis, 
1604,  12mo. ;  Basilea;.  1080,  Svo. 

6.  Campegii  Vitrinoa  dc  Synagoga  Vetcre  Libri  tres:  qui- 
bus  turn  de  Nominibus,  Structura,  Origine,  Prjcfectis,  Ministris, 
et  Sacris  Synagogarum  agitur  :  turn  prscipue  Formam  Regime 
nis  et  Ministerii  earum  in  Ecclesiam  Cbxistianam  translatam  esse 
demonstratur :  cum  Prolegomenis.     Franequers,  1696,  4to. 
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7.  Mariani  Kaserer  AIArPA<I>H  Studii  Scripturistici  in  Syna- 
gOg».     Pars  Prima.     Salisburgi,  1774,  4 to. 

A  compilation  from  various  German  and  other  authors  who  have 
Craated  on  Sacred  Antiquities:  it  discusHcs  the  Canon  of  the  Bible 
received  by  tiie  Ilelirews,  the  Talmud,  Targums,  Masoretic  IkKjks, 
and  the  Cabbala ;  ilie  Schools  and  Sects  of  the  Jews,  and  their 
Teachers  or  Doctors  and  Pupils. 

8.  The  Temple  Service  as  it  stood  in  the  Days  of  our  Saviour. 
By  John  Lioiitfooi-,  D.D.  London,  1649,  4to. ;  also  in  the 
folio  and  octavo  editions  of  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Works. 

9.  The  Temple  Musick ;  or,  an  Essay  concerning  the  method 
of  singing  the  Psalms  of  David  in  the  Temple,  before  the  Baby- 
lonish Captivity.     By  Arthur  Bedford.     London   170G,  8vo. 


[ii.]  Treatises  on  the  Religious  JVotions  of  the  Jews,  on  the 
Corrujitions  of  Religion  among  them,  and  on  the  Sects  into 
which  they  -were  divided. 

1.  The  Main  Principles  of  the  Creed  and  Ethics  of  the  Jews, 
exhibited  in  Selections  from  the  Yad  Hachazakah  of  Maimonides, 
with  a  literal  English  Translation,  copious  Illustrations  from  the 
Talmud,  &c.  By  Hermann  Hedwig  Beunaud.  Cambridge, 
1832,  8vo. 

Tho  Yad  Hachazakah  of  Maimonides  is  a  compendium  of  the 
decisions  of  tho  Jewish  Doctors  taken  from  the  Talmud,  and  founded 
on  Scripture  intcrnrelcd  according  to  his  preconceived  notions.  The 
Bubjecis  selected  by  Mr.  Bernard  treat  on  the  Deity,  on  angels,  pro- 
phecy, idolatry,  repentance,  sin,  freewill,  predestination,  the  life 
hcrealier,  rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  love  of  Cod.  The  He- 
brew text  is  bcaiitilully  printed  without  points  ;  this  is  followed  by  a 
faithful  English  version  and  notes,  and  by  a  glossary  of  the  rabbini- 
cal Hebrew  words  occurring  in  the  text,  to  which  are  prefixed  a  well- 
written  sketch  of  liie  life  of  Maimonides,  and  a  collection  of  the 
abbreviations  commoidy  used  in  rabbinical  writings.  Besides  com- 
municating to  the  Hnglish  reader  the  sentiments,  traditions,  and 
sayings  of  the  ancient  rabbins  quoted  by  Maimonides,  this  volume 
will  materially  contribute  to  supply  tho  biblical  student  with  the 
means,  at  present  scarcely  within  his  reach,  of  actjuiring  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  rabbinical  Hebrew.  For  a  more  minute  analy- 
sis of  this  truly  valuable  work,  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred  to 
the  British  Critic  for  April,  1833,  vol.  xiii.  pp.282 — 2'J2.,  and  to  the 
Christian  Remembrancer  for  September,  October,  and  November, 
1832,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  517—525.  581—591.  655— G64. 

2.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Religious  Knowledge  of  the  Ancient 
Jews  and  Patriarchs  concerning  a  Future  State.  [By  Stephen 
Addinctox,  D.D.]     London,  1757,  4to. 

3.  Christologia  Judseorum  Jesu  Apostolorumque  ^Etate,  in 
Compendium  redacta,  Observationibusque  illustrata  «  D.  Lcon- 
hardo  Bkhtiioldt.     Erlanga;,  1811,  8vo. 

4.  A  Dissertation  upon  the  Traditional  Knowledge  of  a  Pro- 
mised Redeemer,  which  subsisted  before  the  Advent  of  our  Saviour. 
By  Charles  James  Blomfield,  B.D.  [now  D.D.  and  Bishop  of 
London.]     Cambridge,  1819,  8vo. 

5.  Capita  Theologite  Judajorum  Dogmatica)  e  Flavii  Josephi 
Scriptis  collccta.  Acccssit  Traptpy^v  super  Josephi  de  Jesu  Christo 
testimonio.  Auctore  Carolo  Gottlieb  Brktschkeider.  Lipsis, 
1812,  8vo. 

6.  Joannis  Jacobi  Crameri  GoiA  Israel,  sive  Thcnjogia  Israe- 
lis: qua  Go  lis  Ofiicium  ac  Mysterium,  ad  confirmandain  Jesu 
Christi  Deitatem  et  Otficium,  ex  Hebraicis  poiissimum  Scriptis 
proponitur,  et  varia  alia  Philologica  ac  Thcologica  pcrtractantur. 
Franequcras  ct  Lipsia;,  2  tomis,  4to. 

7.  The  Traditions  of  the  Jews,  or  the  Doctrines  and  Exposi- 
tions contiiincd  in  the  Talmud  and  other  Rabbinical  Writings : 
with  a  preliminary  Preface,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Origin,  Pro- 
gress, Authority,  and  L^sefulncss  of  those  Traditions ;  wherein 
the  mystical  Sense  of  the  Allegories  in  the  Talmud,  &c.  is  ex- 
plained. [By  the  Rev.  Peter  Steiielix,  F.R.S.]  London,  1742. 
In  two  volumes,  8vo. 

This  is  a  work  of  extreme  rarity  and  curiosity;  it  bears  a  very 
aigh  price,  which  necessarily  places  it  beyond  the  reach  of  biblical 
students.  But  most  of  the  information  which  it  contains  will  be 
found  in 

8.  Miscellaneous  Discourses  relating  to  the  Traditions  and 
Csages  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ's 
lime.  By  W.  Wotton,  D.D.  London,  1718.  In  two  volumes, 
8vo. 

This  IS  a  very  curious  work.  Volume  I.  contains  a  discourse 
concerning  the  nature,  authority-,  and  usefulness  of  the  Misna ;  a 
table  of  all  its  titles,  with  summaries  of  their  contents  ;  a  discourse 
on  the  recital  of  the  Shcma  (that  is.  of  Deut.  vi.  4 — 9.,  so  called  from 
the  first  word,  i.  e.  hear),  on  the  Phylacteries  and  on  the  Mezusoth 
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or  Schedules  fixed  on  gates  and  door-posts;  together  with  a  collec- 
tion of  texts  relative  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  taken  out 
of  theOlil  arul  NewTestaments  and  Apocryphal  Books,  with  anno 
tations  the/eon.  Volume  II.  contains  two  treatises  from  the  Misna, 
in  Hebrew  and  English ;  one  on  the  .Sabl)aih,  entitled  Shutibath  , 
and  another,  entitled  Eruvin,  concerning  the  mixtures  practised  by 
the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  to  .strengthen  the  olwervatior. 
of  the  .Sabbath.  Dr.  VVotton  has  given  copious  notes  to  both  these 
treatises,  which  illustrate  many  passages  of  Holy  Writ. 

9.  Joannis  Seldeni  de  Diis  Syris  Syntagmata  II.  cum  Addite- 
menti.s  Andreas  Beycri.     Amstelodami,  1G80,  8vo. 

Tho  best  edition  of  a  learned  treatise,  in  which  the  Syrian  idols 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  particularly  discussed.  This  work  is 
inserted  in  tho  twenty-third  volume  of  Ugolini's  Thesaurus  Anti- 
qiiitatum  Sacrarum,  which  contains  nearly  thirty  other  treatises  on 
tho  idols  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 

10.  Trium  Scriptorum  illustrium  Syntagma  de  tribus  Judeo- 
rum  Sectis :  in  quo  Nic.  Serarii,  Joannis  Drusii,  Jos.  Scaligeri 
Opuscula,  quce  eo  pertinent,  cum  aliis  junctim  exhibentur.  Ao 
ccdit  Jac.  Tkiolandii  Diatribcdc  Sccta  Karteorum.  Delphis, 
1703,  2  tomis,  4  to. 

11.  Epistola;  Samaritanaj  Sichemitarum  ad  Jobum  Ludolphum, 
cum  cjusdem  Latina  Versione  et  Annotationibus.  Acccdit  Ver- 
sio  Latina  persimilium  Literarum  a  Sicheinitis  ad  Anglos  datanun 
[a  Christophoro  Cellario].     Ciza;,  1688,  4to. 

Both  tho  preceding  publications  are  inserted  in  the  twenty-second 
volume  of  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  in  which  are  printed  several  trea- 
tises on  the  Jewish  sects. 

12.  Me  moire  sur  I'Etat  Actuel  des  Samaritains.  Par  M. 
Silvcstre  de  Sact.     Paris,  1812,  8vo. 

13.  Jo.  Christ.  Friedhich  Discussionum  de  Christologia  Sa* 
maritanorum  Liber,  Accedit  Appendicula  de  Columba,  Dei 
Samaritanarum.     Lipsia;,  1821,  8vo. 

14.  Guilielmi  Gesen'ii  Commentatio  de  Samaritanorum  The- 
ologia,  ex  fontibus  ineditis.     Raise,  1823,  4to. 
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1.  Johannis  Bbaustii  de  Vestitu  Sacerdotum  Hebraeorum, 
Libri  II.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1680,  4to. 

2.  Commentarius  Philoiogico-Criticus  de  Vestitu  Mulierum 
Hebraearum  ad  Jesai.  HI.  vs.  16 — 24.  Quo  vocabul'^njm  abstru- 
sissimorum  tenebras  ad  facem  dialectorum  disculcie  conatus  est 
Nicol.Guil.SciiROEDERUs.  Pramissa  est  pra;fatio  Alberti  Scaui,- 
TExs.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1735,  4to. 

3.  Antonii  Brx.Ei  de  Calceis  Hebra;orum  Libri  II.  Dordraci, 
1682,  12mo. ;   1695,  4to. 

4.  Joannis NicoLAi  Disquisitio  de  Substratione  et  Pignoratione 
Vcstium.     Giessffi,  1701,  12mo. 

5.  Joannis  Nicolai  Libri  IV.  de  Sepulchris  Hebrsorum.  Lug- 
duni Batavorum,  1706,  4to. 

6.  J.  G.  Pi.RMAx5lf'Archa;ologia3  Georgica;  Specimen:  de  Re 
Rustica  Hebrajorum.     Francofurti  ad  Mccnum,  1786-87,  4to. 

7.  Jo.  Francisci  Buddei  Introductio  ad  Historiam  Philosophis 
Ebrsorum.  Accedit  Dissertatio  de  Hsrcsi  Valentiniana.  HaUe 
Sax.  1702,  8vo. 

8.  De  Excellentia  Musica:  Anfiqua;  Hebncorum,  et  eorum 
Musicis  Instrumcntis,  Tractatus.  [Auctore  F.  P.  dc  Bretagne.] 
Monachii,  1718,  8vo. 

9.  Guilielmi 'Ader  Enarrationes  de  iEgrotis  et  Morbis  in 
Evangelio.  Tolosse,  1620,  8vo.  Also  in  the  6th  volume  of  the 
Critici  Sacri. 

10.  An  Historical  Essay  on  the  State  of  Physic  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  the  Apocryphal  Interval.  W'ith  a  particular 
Account  of  the  Cases  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  Observations 
upon  them.     By  Jonathan  Harle.     London.  1739,  8vo. 

11.  Ricardi  Mead  Medica  Sacra ;  sive  de  Morbis  insignioribus, 
qui  in  Bibliis  mcmorantur,  Commentarius.     Londini,  1749,  8vo. 

12.  Medica  Sacra:  or,  a  Commentary  on  l^hc  most  remarkable 
Diseases  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Richard  Mead. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  by  Thomas  Stack,  M.D.  London, 
1755,  8vo. 

13.  A.  J.  Wastruch  Disquisitio  Medica  Cholerae,  cujus  mentio 
in  Sacris  Bibliis  occurrit  (Num.  cap.  XI.)  Vindobona,  1833, 
4to. 
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^  6,  MI9CELI.ANE0TJS  IttUSTHATIOXS  OF  BIBLICAL  AXTiaUI- 
TIES,  FROM  TOTAOES  AND  TRAVELS  IN  THE  EAST,  AND  FROM 
OTHER    SOURCES. 

1.  Observations  on  Divers  Passages  of  Scripture,  placing  many 
of  them  in  a  light  altogether  new, by  means  of  circum- 
stances mentioned  in  books  of  voyages  and  travels  into  the  East. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Harmer.  London,  1816,  4  vols.  8vo.  best 
edition. 

As  books  of  voyages  and  travels  are  for  the  most  part  voluminous, 
the  late  reverend  and  learned  Thomas  Harmer  formed  the  design, 
which  he  happily  executed,  of  perusing  the  works  of  Oriental  tra- 
vellers, v»-iih  the  view  of  extracting  irom  them  whatever  might 
illustrate  the  rites  and  customs  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  His 
researches  form  four  volumes  in  Svo.,  and  were  published  at  differ- 
ent times,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  best  edition 
13  that  above  noticed,  and  is  edited  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  who  has 
newlv  arranged  the  whole,  and  made  many  important  additions  and 
corrections.  In  this  work  numerous  passages  of  Scripture  are  placed 
in  a  light  altogether  new ;  the  meanings  of  others,  which  are  not 
discoverable  by  the  methods  commonly  used  by  interpreters,  are 
satisfactorily  ascertained  ;  and  many  probable  conjectures  are  offer- 
ed to  the  biblical  student.  The  mode  of  illustrating  Scripture  from 
Oriental  voyages  and  travels,  first  applied  by  Mr.  Harmer,  has  been 
successfully  followed  by  the  laborious  editor  of  the  "  Fragments" 
annexed  to'  tlie  quarto  edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
and  also  by  Mr.  Vansittart  in  his  "  Observations  on  Select  Places 
of  the  Old  Testament,  founded  on  a  Perusal  of  Parson's  Travels 
from  Aleppo  to  Bagdad."    Oxford  and  London,  1812,  Svo. 

2.  Oriental  Customs ;  or  an  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, by  an  Explanatory  Application  of  the  Customs  and  Man- 
ners of  the  Eastern  Nations.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Border,  A.M. 
6th  edition,  1822,  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  a  useful  abridgment  of  Harmer's  Observations,  with 
many  valuable  additions  from  recent  voyagers  and  travellers,  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  the  Books,  Chapters,  and  Verses  of  the  Bible. 
It  was  translated  into  German,  by  Dr.  E.  F.  C.  Rosenmiiller  (4  vols. 
Svo.  Leipzig,  1819),  with  material  corrections  and  much  new  matter. 
Such  of  these  as  were  additions  to  the  articles  contained  in  the 
"  Oriental  Customs,"  have  been  translated,  and  inserted,  in  the  sixth 
edition  above  noticed.  But  those  articles  which  are  entirely  new, 
being  founded  on  texts  not  before  brought  under  Mr.  Burder's  con- 
sideration, are  translated  and  inserted  in 

3.  Oriental  Literature,  applied  to  the  illustration  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures ;  especially  with  reference  to  Antiquities,  Traditions, 
and  Manners,  collected  from  the  most  celebrated  writers  and 
travellers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  designed  as  a  Sequel  to 
Oriental  Customs.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Burdeh,  A.M.  Lon- 
don, 1822,  2  vols.  Svo. 

4.  Oriental  Customs :  applied  to  the  Illustration  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.     By  Samuel  Burder,  M.A.     London,  1831,  12mo. 

This  volume  is  designed  for  general  readers  and  for  young  per- 
sons, as  well  as  those  of  studious  habits.  It  consists,  partly  of  such 
selections  from  the  two  preceding  works  as  are  adapted  for  general 
perusal,  and  partly  of  original  illustrations  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
erived  from  recent  publications.  These  illustrations  are  methodi- 
cally arranged  under  heads,  but  they  follow  the  order  of  the  books 
and  chapters  under  each  head. 

5.  The  Eastern  Mirror ;  an  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, in  which  the  Customs  of  Oriental  Nations  are  clearly 
developed  by  the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  travellers.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Fowler.     Svo.  Exeter,  1814. 

An  abridgment  of  Harmer's  Observations,  and  the  earlier  editions 
tkf  Burder's  Oriental  Customs,  with  a  few  unimportant  additions. 

6.  Oriental  Observations,  and  occasional  Criticisms,  more  or 
less  illustrating  several  hundred  Passages  of  Scripture.  By  John 
Callawat.     London,  1827,  12mo. 

The  author  of  this  volume  resided  about  ten  years  as  a  missionary 
at  Ceylon.  As  the  usages  of  the  Ceylonese  fref)uently  bear  a  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  Jews,  lie  has  applied  them  to  the  expla- 
nation of  the  Sacred  Writings.  He  has  also  introduced  many  hints 
from  the  fourth  edition  of  Calmet,  and  from  the  illustrations  of 
Scripture  contained  in  Mr.  Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos. 
"  The  Notes  are  (or  the  most  part  brief;  and,  when  suggested  by 
the  author's  personal  observation,  interesting  and  to  the  purpose." 
(Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xxix.  p.  265.) 

7.  Oriental  Fragments.  By  Maria  Hack.  London,  1828, 
12mo. 

8.  Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  in  three  Parts.  By 
the  Rev.  George  Paxton.  Edinburgh,  1819,  2  vols.  Svo.;  re- 
printed at  Philadelphia,  1821,  2  vols.  Svo.  Edinburgh,  1825, 
second  edition,  3  vols.  Svo. 

The  copious  volumes  of  Professor  Paxton  differ  in  their  plan  from 
those  of  Harmer  and  Burder,  and  exhibit  a  more  ample  range  of 
«ubjects.  Not  confining  his  details  and  remarks  to  the  several 
eiawes  of  objects  to  which  their  researches  were  directed,  he  has 


aimed  to  make  his  work  a  general  depository  of  knowledge,  illui- 
trative  of  ihe  text  of  the  Bible  in  the  several' particulars  of  Geogra- 
phy,  Natural  History,  Customs,  and  Manners "  Tiiese  copiou* 

volumes  comprise  a  very  ample  collection  of  materials  for  the 
illustration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  are  well  adapted  lor  the  use  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  public  religious  instruction ; 
for  whose  benefit  they  are  chiefly  intended  by  the  autiior,  having 
been  originally  prepared  for  the  students  under  his  care.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  work  which  must  interest  and  gratify  every  reader  who 
makes  the  intelligent  perusal  of  tiie  Scriptures  an  object  of  hia 
attention."     [Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xvi.  pp.  515.  521 ) 

9.  The  Truth  of  Revelation  demonstrated  by  an  Appeal  to 
existing  Monuments,  Sculptures,  Gems,  Coins,  and  Medals.  By 
a  Fellow  of  several  Learned  Societies.     London,  1832,  Svo. 

"  This  interesting  book  is  clearly  the  production  of  a  mind  piout 
and  cultivated,  enriched  by  science,  and  enlarged  by  various  in- 
formation. Adapted  especially  to  guard  the  young  against  the  too 
welcome  theories  of  skepticism,  it  will  also  afford  lo  the  general 
reader  both  gratification  and  improvement.  It  chiefly  consists  of 
striking  facts  deduced  from  the  labours  of  modern  inquiry,  of  allu 
sions  gleaned  from  literature,  of  memorials  of  past  events,  scattered 
over  the  relics  of  by-gone  times,  in  sculptures,  gems,  and  medals  ; 
and  its  object  is  to  apply  these  various  materials  to  the  illustration 
and  establishment  of  the  sacred  records  ; — as  well  as  lo  impress  the 
conviction  that  the  foundations  of  a  scriptural  hope  are  not  to  be 
shaken  by  advancing  knowledge,  nor  ultimately  injured  by  the 
rash  assaults  of  a  class  of  men  who,  aspiring  to  be  deemed  the 
votaries  of  philosophy,  give  too  much  reason  lor  the  suspicion  that 
the  stimulus  by  which  their  industry  is  excited  is  the  vain  expecta- 
tion of  some  discovery  adverse  lo  the  Christian  religion,  rather  than 

zeal  for  the  pron.otion  of  science." "It  is  full  of  interesting 

facts  and  observations ;  and  one  which  we  can  cordially  recom- 
mend, as  adapted  not  less  to  please  than  to  convince."  (Eclectic 
Review,  third  series,  vol.  viii.  pp.  14.  32.) 

10.  Scripture  Costume  exhibited  in  a  Series  of  Engravings, 
representing  the  principal  Personages  mentioned  in  the  Sacred 
Writings.  Drawn  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  late  Ben- 
jamin West,  Esq.  P.R.A.,  by  R.  Satchwell,  with  Biographical 
Sketches,  and  Historical  Remarks  on  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  Eastern  Nations.     London,  1819,  elephant  4to. 

11.  Jewish,  Oriental,  and  Classical  Antiquities  ;  containing 
Illustrations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  Classical  Records,  from  Orien- 
tal Sources.  By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Guilford  Wait,  LL.B.  [now 
LL.D.]     Cambridge,  1823,  Svo. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  illustrate  Biblical  and  Classical 
Antiquities  from  Oriental  writings.  This  volume  is  exclusively 
devoted  to  a  demonstration  of  the  coincidence  which  subsists  be- 
tween these  different  departments  of  study  :  and  that  coincidenco 
the  author  has  satisfactorily  shown  by  various  examples. 

12.  Lettre  a  M.  Ch.  Coquerel  sur  le  Systeme  Hieroglyphique 
de  M.  Chftmpollion,  considers  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  I'Ecriture 
Sainte.     Par  A.  L.  C.  CoauEREL.     Amsterdam,  1825,  Svo. 

13.  Essai  sur  le  Systeme  Hieroglyphique  de  M.  ChampollioD 
le  Jeune,  et  sur  les  Avantages,  qu'il  offre  a.  la  Critique  Sacr^e. 
Par  J.  G.  H.  Greppo,  vicaire-general  de  Bellay.  Paris,  1829, 
Svo. 

Many  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics  (the 
clue  to  which  was  first  struck  out  by  our  late  learned  archaeologist, 
Dr.  Young)  are  here  happily  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  In  our  first  volume,  pp.  88,  89.  we  have  given  a 
few  instances  which  corroborate  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. M.  Greppo  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  previous 
publication  of  M.  Coquerel ;  which  has,  in  Tact,  furnished  him  with 
some  of  his  best  illustrations.  In  the  first  part  of  his  volume  Mr 
G.  gives  an  outline  of  Champollion's  hieroglyphic  system  ;  and  in 
the  second  part  he  applies  it  to  the  elucidation  of  various  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament,  historical,  chronological,  and  geographical 
An  English  translation  of  M.  Greppo's  Essay,  by  Mr.  Isaac  Stuart, 
was  published  at  Boston  [Massachusetts],  in  1830,  in  Svo.  Some 
valuable  notes  are  added  by  his  father,  the  Rev.  Prot~essor  Stuart 
of  Andover. 

14.  Illustrations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  collected  from  the 
Customs,  Manners,  Rites,  Superstitions,  Traditions,  Paraboiical 
and  Proverbial  Forms  of  Speech,  Climate,  Works  of  Art,  and 
Literature  of  the  Hindoos,  during  a  Residence  in  the  East  of 
nearly  fourteen  years.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Roberts,  Corres- 
ponding Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.     London,  1834,  Svo. 

This  work  was  announced  for  publication  while  the  present 
sheet  was  passing  through  the  press.  From  the  specimens  com- 
municated to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  he  feels  justified  in  recom- 
mending Mr.  Roberts's  "Illustrations,"  as  supplying  an  important 
desideratum  in  biblical  literature.  They  are  arranged  in  the  order 
of  the  books,  chapters,  and  verses  of  the  Bible,  and  furnish  to  very 
many  difficult  or  obscure  passages  satisfactory  explanations,  which 
are  not  more  original  than  they  are  entertaining  and  instructive 
The  work  is  brought  out  under  the  high  auspices  of  the  Royai 
Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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SECTION  111. 


TREATISEa    ON    THE    GENEALOGIES    MENTIONED  IN  THE    6CR1P- 
TURE3. 

1.  TuE'Genealogics  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  accord- 
ing to  every  Family  and  Tribe.  With  the  line  of  cur  Saviour 
Christ  observed,  from  Adam  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  By 
J[ohn]  S[i>KEn].     London,  1615,  4to. 

Those  Genealogical  Tables  were  first  published  anonymously  in 
1611,  when  lliey  uoro  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  our  authorized 
version  of  the  Kiiglisli  Bible.  They  aro  here  oscribcd  to  the  indus- 
crious  antiquary  John  Speed,  on  the  authority  of  iho  Biographia 
Britanniea  (Art.  Speed). 

2.  Scripture  Genealogy  from  Adam  to  Christ;  exhibiting,  in 
a  Scries  of  thirty-six  engraved  Tables,  a  distinct  View  of  the 
Nation,  Tribe,  Family,  Lineal  Descent  and  Posterity  of  every 
pcr.son  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  so  far  as  they  can  be  traced  from 
S;icred  or  Profane  History.     London,  1817,  royal  4to. 

The  Tables  contained  in  this  elegantly  executed  volume  are  an 
improvement  upon  those  of  Speed.  To  the  name  of  each  person 
iiienlioned  in  every  table  chnjuological  dates  aro  affixed,  on  the 
vory  respectable  authorities  of  Usher  and  Blair ;  and  likewise  re- 
I'crenccs  lo  passages  of  Scripture  where  the  respective  names  are 
111  be  Ibund.  Altogether,  this  is  a  very  useful  and  agreeable  com- 
{i:iiii(iii  to  the  biblical  student. 

3.  Genealogia  Sacra  :  or  Scripture  Tables,  compiled  from  the 
Holy  Bible.     By  WiUiam  BKiiiir.     London,  1819,  4to. 

These  Tables  are  neatly  stereotyped,  and  are  chiefly  confined  to 
the  patriarchs  and  descendants  of  our  first  parents,  with  references 
lo  tlie  ciiaplers  and  verses  of  the  several  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  where  the  names  are  meniioncd.  The  chronological 
dates  are  taken  from  Blair,  Usher,  and  oiliers.  An  alphabetical 
index  is  subjoined,  which  facilitates  reference  to  ihis  unassuming 
publication. 

4.  Jo.  Michaelis  Lanqii  Dissertationes  TheologicjB  de  Genea- 
logia Christi  ex  patribus  secundum  camem.  Noribergs,  1703, 
4to. 

.5.  The  Genealogies  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as 
recorded  by  St.  Mattlicw  and  St.  Luke,  critically  examined,  ex- 
plained, defended,  and  reconciled  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Edward  Yaiidlet,  B.D.  Lon- 
don, 1739,  8vo. 

C>,  The  Genealogies  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Matthew  and  Luke 
explained,  and  the  Jewish  Objections  removed.  London,  1771, 
Svo. 

7.  A  newly-invented  Table  for  exhibiting  to  the  View,  and 
impressing  clearly  on  the  Memory,  the  Genealogy  of  our  Lord 
flnd  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  given  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke: 
also  the  Difference  of  their  Accounts  explained :  with  Notes  on 
the  most  illustrious  persons  from  whom  our  Lord  descended,  and 
the  Objections  to  Matt.  i.  11,  12.  answered,  from  all  the  best 
('oinmentators.  By  Robert  Berkley  Giikene.  London,  1822, 
Svo. 

This  Toble  is  ingeniously  constructed ;  the  notes  exhibit,  in  a 
small  compass,  the  result  of  much  laborious  research. 

8.  The  Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ,  recorded  by  Saint  Matthew 
and  Saint  Luke,  harmonized,  and  the  apparent  contradictions  re- 
conciled. By  Gervas  Wa Tsox.  Retford  and  London,  1833, 12mo. 


SECTION  IV. 

TREATISES  ON  SACRED  CHRONOLOCr. 

!.  Lcuovico  Cappeili  Chronologia  Sacra  ab  orbe  condito 
t(i  Christum.     4to.  Paris,  1655. 

Tiiis  work  is  reprinted  by  Bishop  Walton,  in  the  prolegomena  lo 
liis  edition  of  the  Polyglott  Bible. 

2.  Gerhardi  Johannis  Vossii  Chronologiaj  Sacra;  Isagoge. 
Hag.  Com.  1659,  4to. 

3.  Annales  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti,  a  primii  mundi  origine 
deducta  ad  extremum  Reipublicse  Judaica;  excidium,  a  Jacobo 
Usseuio,  Archiepiscopo  Armachano.     Geneva;,  1722,  folio. 

The  best  edition  of  a  most  valuable  work-  The  chronology  of 
Archbishop  Usher  is  followed  in  the  margins  of  all  our  large  Bibles. 
His  Annales  first  appeared  at  London,  in  1G50-.54,  in  two  vols,  folio ; 
and  an  English  translation  of  them  was  published  in  1658,  in  one 
viilame,  folio. 

4.  Joannis  Pearsosii  S.T.P.  Cestriensis  nuper  Episcopi 
Opera  Posthuma  Chronologica.  &c.  viz.  De  Serie  et  Successione 

Vot.  II  4  0 


Primorum  Romx  Episcoporum  Dissertationes  Duse :  Quibu!> 
praefiguntur  .\n.\ales  Pallim,  et  Lectiones  in  Acta  Apostolo- 
rum.  Singula  Praslo  tradidit,  edenda  curavit,  et  Dissertationes 
novis  Additionibus  auxit  H.  Dodwellus,  A.M.  Londini,  1688, 4to. 

5.  A  Translation  of  Bishop  Pearson's  Annals  of  Saint  Paul ; 
to  whid.  are  added  Geographical  and  Critical  Notes,  illustrative 
of  the  1  Jc  and  Labours  of  that  Apostle,  taken  from  the  most 
approved  Annotations.  By  J.  M.  Williams.  Cambridge,  1826, 
12mo. 

Bp.  Pearson's  Annalis  J'aulini  have  long  been  held  in  high  esti- 
mation on  occoiinl  of  the  varied  ond  profound  learning  of  their 
Author.  The  English  truiislulion  is  enriched  with  a  great  number 
of  annotations  selected  from  the  best  sources:  and  among  them  the 
traii.slator  has  largely  borrowed  from  the  present  work. 

6.  The  Scripture  (Chronology  demonstrated  by  Astronomical 
Calculations.     By  Arthur  Bkhkuhd.     London,  1730,  folio. 

7.  Chronologic  de  I'Histoire  Saintc.  Par  Alphonse  de  Vig- 
NOLLES.     Berlin,  1738,  2  vols.  4to. 

8.  Chronological  Antiquities  ;  or  the  Antiquities  and  Chrono- 
logy of  the  most  ancient  kingdoms  from  the  creation  of  the  world. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Jackson.     London,  1752,  3  vols.  4to. 

9.  A  New  Analysis  of  Chronology,  in  which  an  attempt  is 
made  to  explain  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  primitive 
Nations  of  the  M'^orld,  and  the  pro]ihecie8  relating  to  them,  on 
principle's  tending  to  remove  the  imperfection  and  discordance 
of  preceding  systems.  By  the  Rev.  William  Hales,  D.D.  Lon- 
don, 1809 — 1812,  3  vols,  in  four  parts,  4to.  Siecond  Edition 
revised  and  corrected,  1830,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

The  title  of  this  work  very  inadequately  describes  its  multifarious 
contents.  Not  only  is  it  the  most  elaborate  syy'em  of  chronology 
extant  in  our  language ;  but  there  is  scarcely  a  difficult  text  in  the 
sacred  writings  which  is  not  illustrated.  Dr.  Hales  follows  the 
chronology  of  Josephus,  whose  gorniine  numbers  he  conceives  tha» 
he  has  restored  ;  and  that,  by  a  comparison  with  the  Septuagint  and 
the  other  texts,  he  has  ascertained  the  true  series  of  primeval  times. 
The  longer  chronology,  established  by  Dr.  II.  with  great  success,  is 
unquestionably  preferable  to  that  founded  on  theMasoretic  text,  as 
it  removes  many  of  those  difficulties  with  which  the  Scripture  his- 
tory is  encumbered  in  that  text.  His  "  New  Analysis"  ought  to 
have  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  biblical  student  who  can  pro- 
cure it. 

10.  A  Key  to  Scripture  Chronology,  made  by  comparing  Sa- 
cred History  with  Prophecy,  and  rendering  the  Bible  consistent 
with  itself;  illustrated  with  new  Tables  of  Chronology,  and 
various  notes.    By  James  Axiikew,  LL.D.    London,  1822,  8vo. 

11.  The  Chronology  of  our  Saviour's  Life;  or  an  Inquiry 
into  the  True  Time  of  the  Birth,  Baptism,  and  Crucifixion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  By  C[hristopher]  Bensox,  M.A.  Cambridge, 
1819,  8vo. 

12.  Select  Discourses,  I.  Of  the  Correspondence  of  the  He- 
brew Months  with  the  Julian,  from  the  Latin  of  J.  David  Micha- 
elis, Royal  Professor  of  Goettingen.  II.  Of  the  Sabbatical  Year. 
From  the  same.  III.  Of  the  Years  of  Jubilee,  from  an  Anony- 
mous Writer,  in  M.  Masson's  Histoirc  Critique  de  la  Republique 
des  Lettres,  vol.  v.  Art.  IL  p.  Ix.  &i:.     London,  1773,  12mo. 

These  discourses  were  translated  by  the  celebrated  printer, 
William  Bowver.  (Nichols  Lit.  Anecd.  of  the  18th  Century,  vol. 
iii.  p.  146.)  The  first  discourse  contains  an  ingenious  attempt,  by 
Professor  Michaelis,  to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  between  the 
Mosaic  Institutions  and  the  Jewish  Calendar;  the  writer  of  these 
pages  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain  where  it  first  appeared.  "This 
discourse  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Calendarium  Palestinae  (see  the 
next  article).  The  second  discourse,  which  treats  on  the  Sabbatical 
Year  (it  appears  from  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
Moses,  vol.  i.  p.  391.),  is  a  translation  of  the  ninth  of  his  Commen- 
faliones  Sociclali  Regit^GoeUingensi,  per  annos  1758 — 1765,  oblaUe. 
The  substance  of  this  discourse  is  inserted  in  his  Commentaries, 
vol.  i- pp.  387 — 416.,  with  some  additional  observations.  The  de- 
sign of  the  /A jVff  discourse,  on  the  years  of  Jubilee,  is  to  show  that 
the  year  of  Jubilee  was  every  forty-ninth  year,  being  included  in 
the  seventh  Sabbatical  year;  and  that  it  probably  began  in  the 
time  of  Seleucus  Nicator.  ^Ir.  Bovvyer's  little  volume  is  uncom- 
monly scarce  :  a  copy  of  it  is  in  the  very  valuable  library  belonging 
to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Queen's  College,  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  which  has  been  examined  for  the  present  article. 

13.  ^lendarium  Palestinae:  exhibiting  a  Tabular  View  of 
the  principal  Events  in  Scripture  History  ;  the  Jewish  Festival* 
and  Fasts,  with  the  Service  of  the  Synagogue ;  the  Outlines  of 
a  Natural  History  of  Syria To  which  are  added  an  Ac- 
count of  the  different  modes  of  computing  time,  adopted  by  the 
Hebrews,  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  Months,  fieom  tha 
Latin  of  J.  D.  Michaelis.  By  William  Cahpekter.  Loqi'ob 
1825,  8vo. 
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This  publication  consists  of  two  parts:  —  1.  The  Calender  of 
Palestine,  which  presents  in  a  concise  form,  various  information  re- 
lative to  the  Jewish  year ;  and  2.  "  A  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew 
Months  [from  the  Latin  of  J.  D.  Michaelis],"  which  is  reprinted 
from  the  preceding  small  volume  of  Mr.  Bowyer.  The  Calendar 
of  Palestine  is  also  neatly  printed  on  a  largo  sheet,  to  be  hung  up 
in  the  study  for  perpetual  reference. 

14.  Historiaj  Universae  Tabulee  Ethnographico-Periodico-Syn- 
chronisticffi,  ab  rerum  primordiis  adnostram  diem,  post  doctissimo- 
rum  virorum  curas  iisque  ducibus  ad  prjEstantissima  temporis 
putandi  exempia  juxta  ajram  vulgarem  dispositae ;  adjectis  claris- 
simarum  gentium  gcncalogiis  copiosoque  rcrum  quarumlibet 
indice :  pra;missa.  etiam  ffirarum  inter  se  comparata  delineatione, 
item  totius  historise  adfiniumque  doctrinarum  notitia  literaria,  in 
usum  historia)  amicorum  adornatas  studio  Francisci  Josephi  Dum- 
BECKii.     Berolini,  1821,  folio. 

These  chronological  tables  claim  a  place  in  the  student's  library, 
not  only  for  tlieir  cheapness,  but  also  for  their  utility.  They  are 
noticed'  here  on  account  of  the  clear  exhibition  which  they  con- 
tain of  sacred  chronology  and  the  affairs  of  those  nations  with 
whom  the  Jews  had  any  intercourse.  The  modern  events  are 
brougl  t  down  to  the  year  1820. 

15.  Les  Pastes  Universels,  ou  Tableaux  Historiques,  Chrono- 
logiques,  et  G^ographiques,  cantenant,  siecle  par  siecle,  et  dans 
des  colonnes  distinctes,  depuis  les  tems  les  plus  recules  jusqu'a 
nos  jours : — 

1.  L'origine,  les  progres,  la  gloire,  et  la  decadence  de  tous  les 
ipeuples,  leurs  migrations,  leurs  colonies,  I'ordre  de  la  succession 
aes  princes,  &c. 

2.  Le  precis  des  epoques  et  des  evenemens  politiques; 

3.  L'histoire  generale  des  religions  et  de  leurs  differentes  sectes  ; 

4.  Celle  de  la  philosophie  etde  la  legislation  chez  tous  les  peuples 
anciens  et  modernes ; 

5.  Les  decouvertes  et  les  progres  dans  les  sciences  et  dans  les 
arts; 

6.  Une  notice  sur  tous  les  hommes  celebres,  rappelant  leurs 
oeuvrages  ou  leurs  actions. 

Par  M.  Buret  de  Loncchamps.     Paris,  1821,  atlas  4to. 

This  work  contains  the  most  copious  set  of  Chronological  Tables 
that  is  extant  in  any  language.  That  part  of  it  which  includes 
sacred  chronology  is  displayed  with  great  perspicuity. 


SECTION  V. 

CONNECTIONS    OF    SACRED    AND    PROFANE    HISTORY. — HISTORIES 
OF    THE    BIBLE,    AND    SCRIPTURE    BIOGRAPHY. 

*^*  Much  valuable  information  relative  to  the  history  of  the 
Moabites,  Philistines,  Babylonians,  and  other  nations  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures,  is  exhibited  by  Vitringa,  in  his  Commentary  on 
Isaiah;  Isy  Bishop  Newton,  in  his  Dissertations  on  the  Prophets; 
and  by  Reland,  in  his  Palastina ;  to  whom,  perhaps,  may  be  added 
RoUin,  in  his  Ancient  History  of  the  Greeks,  Assyrians,  &c.  8  vols. 
8vo. 


1.  TuE  Sacred  and  Profane  History  of  the  World  connected, 
from  the  Creation  of  tho  World  to  the  Dissolution  of  the  Assy- 
rian Empire.  By  S.  Suuckfoud,  M.A.  8vo.  4  vols.  London, 
1743,  best  edition.  This  well-known  and  valuable  work  has 
been  several  times  reprinted. 

2.  The  Old  and  New  Testament  connected,  in  the  History 
of  the  Jews  and  neighbouring  Nations,  from  the  Declension  of 
the  Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  to  the  time  of  Christ.  By 
Humphrey  Puideaux,  D.D.  8vo.  4  vols.  London,  1749,  10th 
edit,  reprinted  in  4  vols.  8vo,  1808. 

3.  The  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Prrfane  History,  from  the 
Death  of  Joshua  until  the  Decline  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judah.  Intended  to  complete  the  works  of  Shuckford  and 
Prideaux.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Russell,  LL.D.  London,  1827, 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo. 

4.  Histoire  des  Juifs  depuis  Jesus  Christ.  Par  Jaques  Bas- 
SAGE.     A  la  Haye,  171G,  15  tomes,  8vo.  best  edition. 

5.  The  History  of  the  Jews  since  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ, 
tianslated  from  the  French  of  M.  Basnage.  London,  l'»8,  folio. 

•'  The  learning  and  research  manifested  in  this  work  are  amazing ; 
and  on  the  subject,  nothing  belter,  nothing  more  accurate  and  satis- 
factory, can  well  be  expected."     (Dr.  A.  Clarke.) 

6.  The  History  of  the  Old  Testament  Methodized  :  to  which 
8  annexed  a  short  History  of  the  Jewish  Affairs,  from  the  end 

«f  the  Old  Testament  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.     By  Samuel 
Cradock      London,  1683-   1695,  folio. 


This  w-ork  was  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  at  Leyden, 
in  1085,  in  8vo.  Though  now  siiperscded  by  the  improved  edition 
of  Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible,  which  is  noticed  in  the  pre 
sent  page,  it  may  yet  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  the  studen 
who  may  not  have  access  to  that  work.  Mr.  Cradock's  volume 
may  I'requently  be  procured  for  a  few  shillings. 

7.  A  Com])leat  History  of  the  Ho'v  Bible,  in  which  are  in- 
serted the  Occur.'-enccs  that  happened  during  the  space  of  about 
four  hundred  years,  from  tiie  days  of  tlm  Prophet  Malachi  to  the 
birth  of  our  Blessed  Saviour.  The  whole  illustrated  with  Notes. 
By  Laurence  Howkl,  M.A.  London,  17'."i.  3  vols.  8vo.  A 
new  edition,  London,  1806,  3  vols.  12ni(). 

The  new  impression  of  I'nis  r-omoiiidious  History  of  the  Bible 
was  corrected  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  George  Burder,  M.A.,  by 
whom  it  has  been  so  materially  corrected  and  improved  as  almost 
to  form  a  new  work. 

8.  A  New  History  of  the  Holy  Bible,  from  the  Beginning  of 
the  World  to  the  Establishment  of  Christianity,  with  answers 
to  most  of  the  controverted  questions,  dissertations  upon  the 
most  remarkable  passages,  and  a  Connection  of  Profane  History 
all  along.  By  Thomas  Stackhouse,  A.M.  London,  1752 
2  vols,  folio. 

This  work  has  always  been  highly  t.5.iemed  for  its  utility  and 
the  variety  of  valuable  illustration  which  the  author  has  brought 
together  from  every  accessible  source.  A  new  edition  of  it  was 
published  in  1817,  in  three  volumes,  4io.,  with  important  cor- 
rections and  additions,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gleig,  one  of  the  bishops 
of  the  Scottish  episcopal  church. 

9.  The  Histoiy  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  72  ;  trans 
iated  from  the  German  of  John  Jaiin,  D.D.  With  a  continua 
tion  to  the  time  of  Adrian.    London,  1829,  2  vols.  8vo.  IL  4s. 

Though  not  so  stated  in  the  title-page,  this  is  a  reprint  of  the 
original  work  of  the  learned  Professor  Jahn,  translated  by  M 
Calvin  E.  Stowe,  of  Andover  [Massachusetts],  and  published  at 
New  York  in  1829,  in  one  large  volume,  containing  692  pages.  Id 
a  note,  however,  at  the  end  of  Professor  Stuart's  Preface,  it  is 
stated  that  the  whole  has  been  thoroughly  revised ;  and  such  alter- 
ations made  as  seemed  requisite  to  render  the  author's  meaning 
clear  and  intelligible.  This  work  of  the  late  learned  ProlSfesor 
Jahn  contains  the  most  succinct  and  critically  arranged  history  of 
the  Jews  which  is  extant:  it  exhibits  throughout  manifest  impres- 
sions of  the  same  care,  diligence,  deep  research,  and  sound  judg- 
ment, which  characterizes  his  other  treatises.  The  continuation  is 
neatly  translated  from  Basnage's  History  of  the  Jews,  in  French, 
and  fills  up  a  chasm  in  the  history  of  that  people,  which  it  is  de 
sirable  to  have  supplied.  Professor  Stuart,  of  Andover,  recom 
mends  every  theological  student  to  make  himself  familiar  with 
this  work  throughout.  "  It  is  impossible  that  he  should  not  reap 
the  benefit  of  such  an  acquisition."     (Vol.  i.  Pref  p.  ix.) 

10.  Christ,  Noldii  Historia  IdumEea,  seu  de  Vita  et  Gestif 
Herodum  Diatribe.     Franequeroe,  1660,  12mo. 

This  volume  contains  notices  of  eighty-three  persons  of  the 
Family  of  the  Herods ;  and  the  learned  author  has  introduced 
many  valuable  notes  illustrating  the  works  of  the  Jewish  historian, 
and  occasionally  vindicating  him  from  the  censures  of  Baronius, 
Serrarius,  and  other  critics.  This  book  is  not  of  very  common 
occurrence. 

11.  Commentaries  on  the  Affairs  of  Christians  before  the 
time  of  Constantino  the  Great :  or  an  enlarged  View  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  first  three  centuries.  Translated 
from  the  Latin  of  Dr.  Mosheim,  by  R.  S.  Vidal,  Esq.  London, 
1813,  2  vols.  Svf^ 

12.  Jo.  Francisci  Buddei  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Veteris  Tes- 
tamenti.     Editio  tertia.     Hal.<E,  1726-29,  2  vols.  4to. 

13.  Jo.  Georgii  Walchii  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Novi  Testa- 
menti  variis  observationibus  illustrata.     Jense,  1734,  4to. 

14.  Ecclesiastical  Annals  from  the  Commencement  of  the 
Scripture  History  to  the  Sixteenth  Century  :  being  a  compressed 
Translation  (with  notes)  of  the  Introductio  ad  Historiam  et 
Antiqidtates  Sacras  of  Professor  Spanheim,  of  Leyden  ;  and 
containing  a  succinct  notice  of  the  principal  events,  and  the 
state  of  the  Church  in  each  century.  To  which  are  prefixed 
the  Elements  of  Chronology,  Chronological  Tables,  and  the 
Geography  of  Palestine.  By  the  Rev.  George  Wright.  Lon- 
don, 1828,  8vo. 

Numerous  ecclesiasticnl  liistories  ol  tiie  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment were  published  on  iho  Continent  in  the  course  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenlii  ceiiiuries;  an  account  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  Walchii  Bibliolheca  Theologica  Selecta,  vol.  iii.  pp.  145— 
180.  Among  these.  Professor  Spanheim's  "  Introductio  ad  Ilisto 
riam  Sacram"  enjoyed  a  high  repulatioii.  The  most  complete  edi 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  his  works.  As  these,  from 
their  size  and  price,  are  not  accessible  to  ordinary  students,  Mr 
Wright  has  conferred  a  favour  on  them  by  presenting  to  them  th« 
substance  of  Spanheim's  learned  treatise  in  an  English  dress 
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15.  Scripture  Characters:  or,  a  Practical  Improvement  of  the 
Principal  Histories  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  By  Thomas 
RoiiiNsox,  M.A.  London,  4  vols.  8vo.  and  I2mo.  various  edi- 
tions. 

An  abridgment  of  this  well-known  and  dcscrvcdly-esteomed 
work  was  published  in  1817,  in  12mo. 

10.  Female  Scripture  Characters,  exemplifying  Female  Vir- 
tues.    By  Mrs.  Kino.     Tenth  edition.     London,  182(>,  12mo, 

The  pious  and  accomplished  authoress  of  this  excellent  work, 
which  was  first  published  in  1811,  com[K>8ed  it  expressly  for  liie 
use  of  females,  in  order  to  supply  llio  absence  of  Female  Scripture 
Characters  in  Mr.  Robinson's  iT'olumes,  in  which  two  women  only 
are  itiiroduccd.  Mrs.  King's  work  is  much  and  deservedly  used  in 
schools  as  well  as  iu  private  families. 

17.  Female  Scripture  Biography  ;  including  an  Essay  on  what 
Christianity  has  done  for  Women.  By  Francis  Augustus  Cox, 
M.A.     London,  1817,  2  vols.  8vo. 

18.  Scripture  Biography  ;  or,  Lives  and  Characters  of  the 
Principal  Personages  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
By  John  Watkins,  LL.D.     London,  1809,  12mo. 

19.  Scripture  Portraits:  or,  Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  most 
Distinguished  Characters  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
the  Evangelists.  By  Robert  Stkvknsox.  London,  1817-20, 
4  vols.  12mo. 

20.  Biographic  Sacrce,  par  A.  L.C.  CoauEUKL.  Amsterdam, 
1825-26,  4  tomes,  8vo. 

These  volumes,  which  arc  neither  scientific  nor  elementary,  are 
designed  for  well-informed  but  not  learned  readers:  each  article, 
in  alphabetical  order,  contains  a  narrative  of  facts  drawn  from  the 
Bible,  an  explanation  of  difllcullies,  a  sketch  of  the  character,  and 
finally  a  short  summary  of  the  principal  texts  of  Scripture,  in  which 
the  person  is  mentioned,  besides  those  which  immediately  relate  to 
his  history.  The  work  is,  ujion  the  whole,  executed  with  ability: 
the  objections  of  infidels  are  fairly  met,  and  satisfactorily  answered, 
and  many  judicious  relleclions  are  interspersed. 

21.  A  Critical  History  of  the  Life  of  Da^^d,  in  which  the 
principal  events  are  ranged  in  order  of  time :  the  chief  objections 
of  Mr.  Baylc  and  others  against  the  character  of  this  prince,  and 
the  Scripture  account  of  him,  and  the  occurrences  of  his  reign, 
are  examined  and  refuted  ;  and  the  Psalms  which  refer  to  him 
arc  explained.  By  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Chandler,  D.D.  Lon- 
don, 1766,  2  vols.  8vo. 

A  book  ,T!:ove  all  praise;  it  was  occasioned  by  the  publication, 
in  1762,  of  a  vile  and  blasphemous  tract,  entitled  "The  History  of 
'.he  Mail  after  God's  own  heart."  Dr.  Chandler  has  illustrated 
Ti:uiy  of  the  Psalms  in  an  admirable  manner. 

22.  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  David 
King  of  Israel :  interspersed  with  various  Conjectures,  Digres- 
sions, and  Disquisitions.  In  which,  among  other  things,  Mr. 
Bayle's  criticisms  upon  the  conduct  and  character  of  that  Prince 
are  fully  considered.  [By  Patrick  Delant.D.D.]  Londoa,  1741- 
42,  3  vols.  8vo. 

A  respectable  and  useful  work,  but  greatly  inferior  to  Dr.  Chand- 
ler's masterly  "  Critical  History  of  the  Life  of  David :"  it  was 
published  anonymously,  and  has  been  repeatedly  printed ;  and 
may  frequently  bo  obtained  at  a  low  price. 

23.  The  Great  Exemplar  of  Sanctity  and  Holy  Life  according 
to  the  Christian  TjQstitution ;  described  in  Ihe  History  of  the  Life 


and  Death  of  Jesus  Christ  With  Considerations  and  Disjour.ses 
upon  the  several  parts  of  Wie  stor},  and  Prayers  fitted  to  the 
several  mysteries.  By  Jeremy  Tavi.oh,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Dowr 
and  Connor,  folio :  also  in  2  vols.  8vo.  various  editions. 

This  work  is  al>-o  to  be  found  in  the  sccoi,H  iiiid  third  volumes  oi 
the  Collective  Workn  of  Bishop  Taylor,  ciIiKmI  by  the  Rev.  J.  R 
Pitman,  with  a  memoir  of  the  bishop's  lili^  anil  writings  by  the  late 
Bishop  lleber;  who  has  given  an  able  and  interesting  analysis  of 
the  '  Great  Kxemplar,'  ami  iias  pointed  out  fomo  important  particu 
lars,  "  in  which  this  great  and  good  man  has  (lep:iri('i|  from  the  usual 
sense  of  the  church,  and  the  general  analogy  of  Scripture."  (Bishop 
Taylor's  Works,  vol.  i.  jip.  rxxix. — i-xxxix.;  An  abridgment  ef  the 
'Great  Exemplar'  was  published  by  the  IIp\.  \V.  Darnell,  London, 
1818,  8vo. 

24.  The  History  of  the  Lit*  of  Jesus  Christ,  taken  from  the 
New  Testament,  with  Oh.servalion.s  and  Reflections,  proper  to 
illustrate  the  Excellency  of  his  Character  and  the  Divinity  of 
his  Mission  and  Religion.  By  George  Bessdx,  D.D.  London. 
1764,  4to. 

25.  Observations  on  the  History  of  Jcsu.s  Christ,  serving  to 
illustrate  the  Propriety  of  his  Conduct  and  the  Beauty  of  his 
Character.  By  David  Hlnteii,  D.D.  Edinburgh,  1770,  2  vols. 
8vo. 

26.  The  Private  Character  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  con- 
sidered as  an  Example  to  all  his  Disciples,  and  a  Demonstration 
of  his  Mission.     By  Thomas  Williams.     London,  1833,  12mo. 

Both  these  works  contain  many  ingenious  and  instructive  remarks 
on  the  character  and  conduct  o(' Jesus  Christ,  which  are  either  not 
at  all  noticed,  or  but  iinpcrfccily  consiilercd  by  preceding  writers 
who  have  discussed  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion. 


*»*  In  the  present  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this 
Appendix,  the  Author  has  endeavoured  to  bring  forward  ihe  prin- 
cipal Commentators  and  Jiiblical  Critics,  both  British  and  foreign. 
Many  of  them,  indeed,  are  too  cosily  to  be  purchased  by  the  gene- 
rality of  biblical  students;  but  a  considerable  portion,  if  not  the 
whole  of  them,  is  to  be  found  in  our  public  libraries,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable to  know  in  what  works  the  best  info-mation  is  to  be  procured, 
even  though  we  may  not  in  every  instance  be  able  to  purchase  them, 
as  well  as  to  be  on  our  guard  lest  we  should  be  misled  in  buying 
cheap  books  which  are  of  comparatively  little  utility.  Ample  as 
these  lists  are,  they  might  have  easily  been  enlarged,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  earlier  works  on  Sacrrtl  Philology,  if  the 
limits  of  the  present  volume  would  have  permitted  it.  The  reader, 
however,  who  is  curious  in  seeing  what  has  been  written  on  this 
subject,  may  (besides  the  authorities  already  referred  to  in  p.  113. 
of  this  Appendix)  consult  the  first  volume  of  the  classed  Catalogue 
of  the  Library  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Q«een's  College, 
Cambridge  (London,  1827,  royal  8yo.).  pp.  22 — 91. ;  and  also  the 
Bibliolhcca  Piersoniana,  or  Catalogue  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pierson's 
Library  (sold  by  auction  in  May,  1815;.  The  Sale  Catalogues  oC 
the  principal  theological  Booksellers  of  Lordon,  which  are  fre- 
quently interspersed  wiiii  useful  bibliographical  notices,  are  par- 
ticularly valuable,  for  the  numerotis  commentaries  and  other  works 
on  sacced  criticism  which  they  cor.Uiin,  both  British  and  foreign, 
especially  the  latter. 

On  the  choice  of  commentators,  it  vould  he  presumptuous  in  the 
author  of  this  work  to  offer  an  opin  nx ;  the  student  will  doubtless 
be  regulated  in  his  selection  by  th»  tdgnient  of  judicious  frieodfl 
or  thoologicol  tutors. 


ADDENDA 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL    APPENDIX. 


AUPO'DA    TO     rUE    SERIES    OF    EDITIONS    OF    THE    IIEIIREW 
BIBLE. 

Page  9.  col.  1.     After  last  line  but  10.  add 

5*.  The  Psalms  in  Hebrew,  metrically  arranged  by  the  Rev. 
).  Rogers.     Oxford  and  London,  1833,  1834.     2  vols.  12mo. 

This  vciy  useful  edition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  is  beautifully 
printed.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Hebrew  text,  metrically  arranged 
iccording  to  the  plan  to  which  Bishop  Lowth  led  the  way  in  his  Lec- 
tures on  Hebrew  Poetry,  and  which  was  subsequently  adopted  by 
Dr.  Kennicott  in  his  Critical  Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and 
in  some  respects  improved  by  Dr.  Jahn  in  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  Vol.  II.  consists  of  two  essays:  1.  On  the  Character  and 
Construction  of  Hebrew  Poetry ;  and  2.  On  the  Various  Readings 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  These  are  followed  by  Select  Various  Read- 
ings of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  Notes  on  the  Metrical  Arrangement 
of  the  Psalms,  and  Notes  (chiefly  critical)  on  the  text  itself.  This 
volume  is  concluded  by  a  short  notice  of  the  Ambrosian  Manuscript 
of  the  Syriac  Version  of  the  Psalms. 

Page  9.     At  top  of  col.  2.  add 

6*.  The  Lyre  of  David;  or,  an  Analysis  of  the  Psalms,  Criti- 
cal and  Practical ;  to  which  is  added  a  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
Grammar,  by  Victorinus  Bythner.  Translated  by  the  Rev, 
Thomas  Dee,  A.  B.  To  which  are  added  by  the  Translator,  a 
Praxis  of  the  first  eight  Psalms,  and  tables  of  the  imperfect  verbs. 
Dublin  and  London,  1836,  8vo. 

A  translation  of  Bythner's  Lyra,  with  a  few  omissions,  and  va- 
rious improvements,  which  much  increase  its  value  to  the  biblical 
student. 

ADDHNDA    TO    THE    SERIES    OF    EDITIONS     OF     THE    GREEK     TES- 
TAMENT. 

Page  16,  col.  1.     Line  4.  add 

Dr.  Scholz's  edition  of  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament,  has  been 
discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  learned  editor. 
The  volume  is  very  neatly  printed. 

Page  18.  col.  1.     Last  line  hut  18.  add 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Scholz's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment appeared  in  1836.  It  contains  the  text  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse,  wiih  the  various  read- 
ings, which  are  displayed  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  first  volume. 
The  Prolegomena  comprise  an  account  of  the  manuscripts  of  these 
books,  whether  collated  by  previous  editors  or  by  himself ;  includ- 
ing some  addenda  to  the  Prolegomena  of  the  first  volume.  An  ap- 
pendix is  subjoined  which  treats  on  the  additions  prefixed  and 
annexed  to  the  manuscripts  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles ;  and  2.  On 
the  Synaxaria  and  Menologia  found  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Acts 
and  Epistles  which  are  preserved  at  Paris.  This  is  the  completes! 
critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  various  readings, 
which  has  ever  been  published. 

Page  19.  col.  I.  Last  line  but  9.  add 
Dr.  Bloomfield  published  a  second  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment in  1836,  with  great  improvements  and  important  additions. 
Much,  however,  as  Irad  been  done  in  the  two  preceding  impressions, 
the  THIRD  edition,  which  is  stereotyped,  is  yet  further  enlarged,  (to 
the  extent  of  not  less  than  200  pages,)  and  very  materially  im- 
proved. In  addition  to  his  own  researches.  Dr.  Bloomfield  has 
availed  himself  of  various  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  his 
work,  which  in  its  present  state  exhibits  the  result  of  the  labours 
of  all  preceding  critical  editors  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as 
of  his  own  researches  f«r  more  than  thirty  years.  The  following 
are  the  leading  features  of  this  edition : — 

1.  The  Text  has  again  been  carefully  examined  and  finally  set- 
tled, so  as  to  form — in  effect — a  new  and  accurate  recension ; 
which  13  so  constructed  as  to  represent  both  the  common  and  the 
corrected  text,  and  at  the  same  time  adverts  to  the  various  texts 
formed  by  the  best  preceding  critical  editors,  especially  Griesbach, 
Matthaei,  and    Schoiz.     The  readings  of  Dr.  Scholz's  text,  when 


varying  fiom  that  of  the  present  edition,  are  given  in  the  criUoi? 
notes.  The  punctuation  has  been  again  revised,  and  various  im- 
provements have  been  introduced. 

2.  The  Tabular  Parallels,  representing  the  harmony  of  the  four 
Gospels,  which  had  oiiginally  been  derived  from  Dr.  Vater's  edi« 
tion,  have  been  re-collatcd  and  revised,  and  many  corrections  and 
improvements  have  been  introduced,  either  by  the  removal  of 
references  which  were  not  strictly  parallel,  or  by  the  introduction 
of  new  and  important  parallel  references,  chiefly  derived  from  the 
Rev.  Edward  Gresweil's  valuable  '  Harmcmia  Evangelica,'  and 
'  Dissertations.'  And  thp  Collection  of  Marginal  References 
throughout  the  New  Ttstnincnt  has  been  materially  corrected  and 
improved. 

3.  But  the  chief  improvement  will  be  found  in  the  Annotations. 
Among  these,  the  Critical  Notes  aic  jtreatly  increased  in  number 
as  well  as  importance,  especially  by  a  perpelual  reference  to  Dr. 
Scholz's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  the  results  of  whose  la- 
bours, as  far  as  is  practicable,  are  now  laid  before  the  reader.  The 
Exegetical  Notes  have  received  equal  attentiun,  and  now  form  a 
perpetual  commentary  in  epitume  ;  in  which  the  connexion  of  pas- 
sages is  traced,  the  course  of  the  sacred  writer's  arguments  is  de- 
veloped, and  the  doctrinal  harmony  of  sentiment  with  other  parts 
of  Scripture  is  displayed.  In  these  notes  numerous  apposite  pa- 
rallel constructions  are  introduced  from  Classical  Authors,  besides 
some  select  elucidations  from  Rabbinical  Writers.  The  Glossariai 
Notes,  which  establish  or  illustrate  the  sense  of  all  really  difficult 
words  or  phrases,  are  made  so  comprehensive,  as,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Greek  Index  of  words  and  phrases  explained,  to  render  it  less 
frequently  necessary  for  the  student  to  refer  to  a  Lexicon. 

4.  The  typographical  execution  of  this  edition  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  correct:  and  its  value  is  not  a  little 
enhanced  by  the  addition  of  an  entirely  New  Map  of  Palestine  and 
Syria,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume.  This  map,  which  is 
adapted  to  illustrate  not  only  the  New  Testament,  but  also  the 
works  of  the  Jewish  historian,  Josephus,  has  been  drawn  by  Mr 
Arrowsmith,  from  the  most  recent  and  impoitant  authorities,  undei 
the  special  direction  of  Colonel  Leake. 

Upon  the  vs'hole,  without  depreciating  the  merit  of  the  labours 
of  preceding  editors,  this  third  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  by 
Dr.  Bloomfield,  may  jiistlj^  be  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  for 
biblical  students,  that  has  yet  been  issued  from  the  press  in  this 
cotmtry. 

Page  19.  col.  1.     Line  17.  add 

60.  Antiquissimus  Quatuor  Evangeliorum  Canonicorum  Co- 
dex San-Gallensis  Graeco-Latinus  interlinearis,  nunquam  adhuc 
coUatus.  Ad  similitudinem  ipsius  libri  manu  scripti  accuratissima 
delineandum,  et  lapidibus  exprimendum  curavit  H.  C.  M,  Ret- 
Tia.     Turici,  1836.     4to. 

This  is  a  bea\iiirully  lithographed  copy  of  a  valuable  manuscript 
of  the  four  Gospels  hitherto  uncoUated.  The  prolegomena  of  ths 
editor  detail  the  plan  adopted  in  his  publication,  and  the  externa] 
appearance  of  the  manuscript;  which,  he  shows,  must  have  been 
written  in  Switzerland,  and  by  several  copyists.  Its  affinity  with 
the  Codex  Boernerianus  of  the  Epi^tlps  is  then  proved.  One  chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  the  consideration  if  the  confusion  of  letters  occur- 
ing  in  the  Codex  San-Gallensis;  another,  to  the  marginal  note* 
written  on  the  manuscript;  and  a  thiid,  to  its  country,  and  to  thr 
age  when  it  was  written.  The  last  chapter  of  the  prolegomenf 
contains  a  copy  of  the  Poem  of  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Aries,  upon  the 
Gospel,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  Coilex  San-Gallensis.  The  fac- 
simile then  follows  ;  and  thirty-four  closely  printed  pages  of  anno- 
tations terminate  this  carefully  edited  \olume,  a  copy  of  which  is 
in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 

61.  'H  KAINH  AIA0HKH.  Ex  editione  Stephani  tertia.  1550. 
The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ :  ao 
cording  to  the  authorized  version.  The  Greek  and  English  texts 
arranged  in  parallel  columns.  A  New  Edition,  with  the  addition 
of  the  marginal  references.  Cambridge,  at  the  Pitt  Press,  1836 
12mo. 

For  this  beautifully  and  accurately  prirted  edition  of  the  ftew 
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Tcslament,  biblical  students  arc  indebted  to  the  Rev.  James 
ScHOLF.FiELD,  M.  A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  ;  who  states,  that 
"The  only  variations,  introduced  into  this  edition  from  that  of 
Robert  Stephens,  1550,  (besides  occasional  changes  in  tlie  punctua- 
tion, and  the  correction  of  manifest  typoj^raphical  errors,)  are  the 
following: — In  Matt.  vi.  24,  and  Luke  xvi.  14,  the  word  j/o/iui/il  is 
uniformly  printed  after  Gricsbach  ;  whereas  in  Stephens  it  varies 
between  the  single  and  double  fi.  2.  In  Matt,  xxiii.  13,  14,  the 
order  of  the  verses  is  inverted,  to  make  it  agree  with  the  Knglish 
version.  3.  In  Mark  xiv.  19,  John  vii.  9,  Romans  xii.  5,  xa^tTj  is 
uniformly  printed  as  one  word,  which,  in  the  first  passage,  Stephens 
divides  into  two.  4.  In  1  Peter  iii.  11,  the  words  dyaioi/-  !^rjrri<r<ir(j 
are  retained,  though  omitted  in  Stephens's  edition  ;  as  this  omission 
yppcars  lo  have  tioen  purely  accidental,  contrary  to  all  MSS.  ver- 
sions, and  former  editions.  In  the  marginal  references,  which  arc 
introduced  into  this  edition,  the  translations,  enclosed  between 
brackets,  are  those,  which  have  been  added  subsequently  to  IGll, 
chiefly  by  Dr.  Blayney,  in  his  revision,  published  at  Oxford,  1769." 

G2.  'H  KAINH  AlAOHKH.  The  New  Testament  in  Greek, 
chiefly  from  the  text  of  Mill,  with  copious  English  notes  ....  To 
(vhich  are  annexed  a  Chronoiogica!  Harmony,  and  three  Indexes. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Tuollopk,  M.  A.     London  1837,  8vo. 

For  an  account  of  this  edition  of  the  Greek  'restament,  see  the 
Christian  Rememlirancer  for  February  1S3,S,  (vol.  xx.  pp.  G'j-70.) 

63.  The  New  Tcstiiincnt  in  Greek  and  English,  with  the 
usual  Marginal  References  and  Readings,  a  Marginal  Harmony,  or 
Concordance  of  Words,  and  a  graduated  collection  of  various 
Readings  from  Grie.sliach.  Arrajiged  and  edited  by  Edward 
Cahiiwkll,  D.  D.     Oxford,  1837.     2  vols.  12mo. 

64.  "H  KAiNH  AlAeHKH.  Griesbach's  Text,  with  the  va- 
rious readings  of  Mill  and  Scholz.     London,  1837,  small  8vo. 

"  This  title-page,  brief  as  it  is,  describes  the  work  very  well. 
It  gives  the  reader,  in  a  portable  form,  in  short,  the  readings  of 
three  well-known  texts  of  the  New  Testament.  In  addition  to 
this,  Griesbach's  prob.iblc  readings  are  given  in  foot-notes;  and 
there  is  an  useful  and  compendious  account  of  the  various  editions 
of  the  New  Testament  prefixed,  together  with  a  harmony,"  pre- 
senting some  features  of  dillcrence  from  other  arrangements, 
"chronological  and  other  useful  tables,  together  with  parallel  pas- 
sages given  in  the  margin."  Brief  prefaces  are  prefixed  to  each 
book;  and,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  use  this  edition 
for  theological  purposes,  a  body  of  parallel  references  is  given  in 
the  margin ;  and  the  facility  of  comparison  is  much  increased  by 
observing  a  distinct  notation  for  parallels  of  single  passages  or 
ideas,  and  for  those  furnishing  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  same 
•vents.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  admit  only  such  as  are  reall}^, 
and  not  merely  verbally,  parallel  passages.  "The  work  is  well 
and  clearly  printed,  and  has  two  engravings,  a  coloured  fac-simile 
specimen  of  the  Cotton  manuscript"  of  the  four  Gospels,  "  and  of  a 
manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  cursive"  or  ordinary 
Greek  "  character."  (British  Magazine,  Fcbruarj',  1S38,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  179.) 


COPTIC     VERSIOir. 


Page  2f).  col.  2.     After  loft  line  but  26.  adc 
5.  Psalteriuin  Coptice,  ad  codicum  fidem  recensuit;  Lectijnis 

varietatem  et  Psalmos  Apocryphos  Sahidica  Dialccto  conscriptos, 

ac  primum  a  G.  C.  Woidio  editos,  adjecit  J.  L.  Iueleii.  Berolini, 

1838.  8vo. 

G.  Duodecim  Propiietarum  Libros,  in  Lingua  ^Egyptiaca,  vulgo 

Coptica  Bcu  Memphitica,  ex  Manuscripto  Parisiensi  dcscriptos  el 

cum    Manuscripto  Johannis  Lcc,  J.  C.  D.  collatos,  Latinc  edidil 

Hcnricus  Tattam,  A.  M.  Oxonii,   183fi.  8vo. 

7.  Testamentum  Novum  Coptico-Memphiticum  ex  MSS.  Re- 

gia)    Bibliotheca:    Berolincnsis    emendatuni    a    M.    Schwa  htze 

Lipsia;,  1838.  4to. 


AOUEXOA    TO     TilE    EniTIOXS    OF    TUE      STIIO-ESTHANGELO      VEIl- 
SION. 

Page  26.  col.  1.     Delete  lines  28  to  32.  and  add 

2.  Libri  IV.  Regum  Syro-Hexaplaris  Specimen  e  Manuscripto 
Parisiensi  Syriace  cdidit,  textum  Versionis  Alexandrina;  Hexa- 
plarem  restituit,  notisque  iilustravit  Joannes  Godotfredus  Hasse. 
JeniE,  1782.  8vo. 

3.  Codec  Syriaco-Hexapiaris  Ambrosiano-Mediolanensis  cdi- 
tus,  ct  Latinc  versus,  a  Matthaio  Noiiuekg.  Londini  Gothoruni, 
1787.  4lo. 

This  work  contains  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 

4.  Daniel,  secundum  editionem  LXX  Interpretum,  ex  Tetra- 
plis  dcsumptum.  Ex  codice  Syro-Estranghelo  Bibliotheca;  Am- 
brosiantc  Syriace  edidit,  Latine  vertit,  pra;fatione  notisque  iilus- 
travit, Carolus  Buoatis.     Mediolani,  1788.  4to, 

5.  Curaj  Hexaplares  in  Jobum,  e  Codice  Syriaco-Hexaplari 
Ambrosio-Mcdiolancnsi.  Scripsit  Henricus  Middeldorff.  Vra- 
tislaviie,  1817.  4to. 

6.  Psahni,  secundum  editionem  LXX  Interpretum,  quos  ex 
codice  Syro-Estrangluli)  Bibliotheca)  Ambrosianas  Syriace  impri- 
mendos  curavit,  Latine  vortit,  notisque  criticis  iilustravit,  Carolus 
BuB.vTi's.     Mediolani,  1820.  4to. 

7.  Codex  Syriaco-Hexapiaris  Liber  Quartus  Regum,  e  codice 
Parisiensi :  Isaias,  duodecim  Prophetae  Minores,  Provcrbia,  Jobus, 
Canticum  Canticoruin.  Threni,  Ecclcsiastcs,  e  Codice  Mcdiolan- 
ensi.  Edidit  ct  commentariis  iilustravit  Henricus  MinnELnoHPF. 
Berolini,  1835.  2  tomis,  4to. 

The  first  part  or  volume  of  this  most  valuable  work  cont.iins  the 
Syriac  Te.xt;  the  second,  the  critical  commentaries  of  the  learned 
editor.  For  a  critical  account  of  Dr.  MiddeldorpPs  work,  see  the 
Journal  des  Savans,  Juillct,  1837,  pp.  422-427. 


fiOTIIIC     VEHSION. 

Page  28.  co/.  2.  After  last  line  but  35.  add 
5*.  Ulfilas.  Veteris  et  Novi  Teslamenti  Versionis  Gothic* 
Fragtncnta  quo;  supcrsunt,  ed  fidem  Codd.  castigata,  Latinitate 
donata,  adnotatione  criticil  instructa,  cum  Glossario  et  Gramma- 
tica.  Lingua;  Gothica;,  conjunctis  curia  ediderunt  H.  C.  de  Gabe- 
ZT.S7.  ct  Dr.  J.  LoEiiE.  Vol.  I.  .Mtenburgi  et  Lipsia;,  1836. 
4to. 

In  this  edition  are  comprised  all  the  fragments  of  the  Gothic 
Version  of  the  Bible  which  are  known  to  be  extant.  They  are 
accurately  printed  from  the  best  MSS.  and  critical  editions,  the  va- 
rious readings  of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  notes.  The  first 
volume  contains  all  the  fragments  of  the  New  Testament,  to  which 
arc  prefixed  learned  prolegomena,  discussing  the  history  and  critical 
value  of  the  Gothic  Version,  and  the  various  MSS.  of  it  which  are 
preserved  in  ditlerent  libraries.  Tlu-  second  volume  was  announced 
as  being  in  a  forward  state  of  preparation,  while  these  supplement- 
ary pages  were  passing  through  the  press. 


ANGLO-SAXON    VEIISIOX. 

Page  29.  col.  1.  After  last  line  but  16.  add 
5.  Libri  Psahnorum  Vcrsio  antiqua  Latina  cum  Paraphraa 
Anglo-Saxonica,  partim  soluta  oratione,  partim  metrica,  composita, 
nunc  primum  e  Cod.  MS.  Bibl.  Regi.T;  Parisiensis  desumpta. 
Edidit  Benjamin  Tuohpe.  Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Academico, 
1835.  8vo. 


.      ENGLISH    PnOTESTANT    VEKSIONS    OF    THE  BIBLE. 

Page  34.  col.  1.  line  9.     After  "2.  Tvndale's  Version,"  add 

(1.)  The  Newe  Testaniente.  M.n.xxvi.  8vo, 

(2.)  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ:  published  in  1526.  Being  tlie  first  translation  from  th« 
Greek  into  English,  by  that  eminent  Scholar  and  Martyr,  Wil« 
liam  TYNOALf .  Reprinted  verbatim  :  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Lifa 
and  Writings,  by  George  OfTor.  Together  with  the  Proceedingi 
and  Correspondence  of  Henry  VIIi.,  Sir  T.  More,  and  Lord 
Cromwell.     London,  mdcccxxxvi.  8vo. 

(3.)  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  By  William  Ttnoale,  the  Martyr.  The  original  Edi- 
tion, 1526,  being  the  first  vernacular  Translation  from  the  Greek  ; 
with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Writings.  To  which  are  annexed 
the  essential  variations  of  Coverdale's,  Thomas  Matthew's,  th« 
Genevan,  and  the  Bishop.s'  Bibles,  as  marginal  readings.  By  J 
P.  Dabney.     Andovcr  and  New  York,  1837.  8vo. 

The  London  reprint  of  the  lirst  edition  of  Tvndale's  version  of 
the  New  Testament,  published  in  1S3G,  is  very  neatly  executed, 
and  is  an  exact  reprint  of  an  unique  and  perfect  copy  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Trustees  of  the  Baptist  Academy  or  College  at  Bris- 
tol, except  that  the  Roman  letter  has  been  employed,  with  a  view 
to  render  it  more  generally  useful.  The  woodcuts  and  ornamental 
letters  have  been  carefully  copied  from  the  original  volume.  An 
imperfect  copj'  of  Tyndale's  version  of  the  New  Testament  is  pre- 
served in  the  library  belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Saint 
Paul's. 

The  Anglo-American  edition  is  edited  with  much  industry  anfl 
taste  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Dabney.  It  contains,  first,  a  reprint  of  the 
London  edition  just  noticed  ;  secondly*,  the  essential  variations  ol 
Coverdale's,  Matthew's,  Cranmer's,  the  Genevan  and  Bishops' Bi- 
bles, as  marginal  readings,  thus  presenting  a  complete  variorum 
edition  of  the  vernacular  versions  ;  and,  thirdly,  a  preface,  and  an 
interesting  memoir  of  the  martyr  Tyndulo,  le-cast  from  the  memoir 
compiled  by  the  London  editor,  a  list  of  Tyndale's  Writings,  an 
account  of  the  early  vernacular  versions,  s^ect  collations  of  the 
first  and  second  editions  of  Tyndale,  and  a  tabular  list  of  the  more 
common  distinctive  expressions  used  by  him.  (Biblical  Repository 
vol.  X.  p.  496.) 
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BDITIOW  OF  KINO  JAMXS's,  OR  TEE  AUTHORIZED  ENGLISH  TER- 
SION.  WITH  MAHGINAI.  RENDERINGS  AND  PARALLEL  REFER- 
ENCES. 

Page  40.  col.  2.  After  line  26.  add 
A  similar  explicit  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  the  modern  edi- 
tions of  the  English  Bible  (as  well  as  to  its  fidelity  as  a  version), 
has  been  borne  in  the  United  States  of  America  (whither  Mr. 
(■;urtis  had  emigrated),  by  a  committee  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  specially  appointed  at  New  York,  in  order  to  compare 
those  editions  with  the  fac-simile  reprint  of  the  first  edition  exe- 
cuted at  Oxford  in  183.3,  and  with  other  Bibles  issued  during  the 
•ast  three  centuries.  The  report  of  that  committee  is  f»inted  in 
the  London  Christian  Observer  for  November,  1838  (p.  699.), 
from  which  the  following  attestation  is  extracted  : — "  While  it  has 
been  found  that  numerous  variations  exist  between  the  early  and 
the  present  copies  of  the  English  Bible,  it  is  also  found  that 

XHET  PERTAIN  ONLT  TO  UNIMPORTANT  PARTICULARS  ;  SUCH  AS 
CAPITAL  Lr.TTKRS,  COMMAS,  ITALIC  WOIIUS,  ETC.  NOT  AFFECTING 

THE  SEX9E."  ....  "Little  Diotivc  has  been  presented  to  make 
any  changes.  Those  which  have  been  made  were  of  trivial  im- 
portance, and  usually  for  the  purpose  of  return  and  conformation 
to  the  early  copies.     This  intestigation  of  the   board  has 

PLACED  that  incomparable  TRANSLATION  OF  KiNG  JaMES 
ox    Hir.IIEK    GROUND    IN    THEIR    ESTIMATION    THAN    EVER;    and 

their  hope  is,  that  every  friend  of  divine  truth,  using  the  English 
tongue,  will  seek  to  guard  that  translation,  in  future,  from  all 
';mendations.  No  Bible  among  any  people  has  ever  had  such 
sway  over  its  readers,  as  that  now  referred  to ;  a  fact  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  wise  principles  on  which  i-: 
was  made. .  It  was  obviously  peepared  in  a  spirit  of 
Christian  compromise,"  [more  correctly,  it  should  have  been 
said,  FAIRNESS,]  "as  well  as  with  great  ability  and 
faithfulness.  It  was  so  made,  that  to  this  day  sincere  lovers  of 
the  Bible,  of  every  religious  creed,  appeal  to  it  as  authority." 

Page  41.  col.  1.     After  line  21.  add 
9.  The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 

in  the  common  version.     With  Amendments  of  the  Language. 

By  Noah  Webster,  LL.  D.     Newhaven  [Connecticut]  1833. 

8vo. 
This  professes  to  be  a  carefully  revised  edition  of  the  Received 

version  of  the  Bible.     The  "  Amendment  of  Language,"  may  be 

reduced  to  the  three  following  classes  : — 

1.  The  editor  has  corrected  acknowledged  errors  in  granjmar. 
At  the  time  the  translation  was  made,  the  grammar  of  our  language 
had  not  been  studied  and  reduced  to  rules  and  principles  as  it  has 
since  been.  Such  errors,  he  has  thought,  might  be  rectified  without 
any  imputation  on  the  translators. 

2.  In  the  place  of  words  now  entirely  obsolete,  or  so  changed  in 
their  signification  as  to  be  obscure  to  unlearned  readers,  he  has  in- 
serted words  more  clearly  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  trans- 
lators. 

3.  For  such  words  and  phrases  as  offend  delicacy  the  editor  has 
substituted  others,  equally  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  original, 
but  more  suited  to  the  existing  state  of  the  language. 

4.  No  alteration  has  been  made  in  passages,  on  which  different 
denominations  uf  Christians  rely,  for  the  support  of  their  peculiar 
tenets. 

5.  An  introduction  is  prefixed,  in  which  "  the  principal  altera- 
tions, made  in  this  edition,"  are  stated  and  explained.  Dr.  Web- 
ster's edition  is  neatly  printed:  there  is  a  copy  of  it  in  the  Library 
of  the  British  Museum. — "  Those  who  make  use  of  this  edition  for 
reading  in  the  family,  while  they  will  rarely  be  conscious  of  any 
change  in  the  diction,  will  find  that  they  read  with  an  increased 
interest,  and  with  a  livelier  and  more  distinct  perception  of  God's 
Oracles."  (Christian  Spectator  for  December,  1S33,  vol.  v.  p.  656. 
Newhaven.  [Connecticut.]) 

10.  The  Treasury  Bible.  First  division  :  containing  the  au- 
thorized English  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  printed  in 
Bagster's  Polyglott  Bible,  with  the  same  copious  and  original  se- 
lection of  references  to  parallel  and  illustrative  passages,  and  simi- 
larly printed  in  a  centre  column.  Second  division  containing  the 
Tn>asury  of  Scripture  Knowledge,  consisting  of  a  rich  and  copi- 
ous assemblage  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  thousand  parallel 
texts,  from  Canne,  Brown,  Blayney,  Scott,  and  others,  with  nu- 
merous illustrative  notes.  London,  183.5,  foolscap  8vo. ;  also  in 
one  volume  quarto. 

Of  the  l'v>lyicl'.)il  Bi  !e  -.il  ovc  ri't't'iiccl  ti,  a  notice  will*  be  found 
m  p.  21.  supra  The  (mi  ulo  copies  of  this  edition  of  the  Knglish 
Bible  are  printed  on  fine  willing   paper,  with  lines  in  the  fabric  of 

the   paper,  for   receiving   manuscript  notes "  The  Treasury 

Bible  presents  the  most  complete  and  attractive  apparatus  for  the 
«ttainment  of  a  thorough  textual  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 


that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  studious  and  devout." — [Eclec- 
tic Review,  Third  Series,  vol.  xiv.  p.  334.) 

11.  A  Scriptural  Commentary  on  the  first  Epistle  General  of 
Peter :  with  an  Appendix  concerning  the  profitable  reading  of 
Scripture.     By  the  Rev.  3.  E.  Riddle,  M.  A.     London,  1834. 


editions  of  the  authorized  ENGLISH  VERSION,  THE  TEXT 
OF  WHICH  IS  DIVIDED  INTO  P.IUAGRAPHS,  ACCORDING  TO 
THE    SUBJECT. 

1.  The  Holy  Bible;  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
translated  out  of  the  original  tongues,  and  with  the  former  Trans- 
lations diligent'.y  compared  and  revised,  by  command  cf  King 
James  I.,  arranged  in  paragraphs  and  parallelisms,  with  philological 
and  explanatory  annotations.  By  T.  W.  Co  it,  D.  D.  Rector  of 
Christ-Chur'.h,  Cambridge,  [New  England.]  Cambridge  and 
Boston,  1834.  8vo. 

Upwards  of  thirty  ye:irv  ^ince.  John  iU-eve',  Esq.  one  of  the 
Patentees  for  the  office  cjf  King's  I'lini'T.  piit)li?hed  several  editions 
of  the  authorized  version,  with  ticholia  or  short  notes,  the  text  of 
which  in  the  historical  parts  was  printed  in  paragraphs  and  long 
lines,  a/id  the  poetical  parts  in  verses,  as  usual.  A  duodecimo  copy 
of  an  Oxford  impression  of  Mr.  Reeves's  text,  printed  in  1828, 
without  notes,  served  Dr.  Colt,  as  the  copy  for  preparing  his  edi- 
tion :  but  the  length  of  his  paragraphs  being  objected  to,  Dr.  C.  has 
divided  the  historical  books  into  paragraphs  of  convenient  length, 
regulated  by  the  subject :  and  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
mant,  together  with  the  Hymns  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  of  Zacha- 
rias  in  Luke  i.,  are  printed  in  parallelisms,  according  to  the  laws 
which  regulate  Hebrew  Poetry.  The  editor  has  bestowed  much 
care  on  the  punctuation  :  in  some  instances  he  has  departed  from 
the  received  text,  of  which  deviation  he  has  given  notice  in  the 
very  brief  notes  which  he  has  furnished.  The  volume  is  very 
neatiy  executed. 

2.  The  Paragraph  Bible.  The  Holy  Bible:  containing  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  translated  out  of  the  original  tongues, 
and  with  the  former  Translations  diligently  compared  and  re- 
vised, by  his  Majesty's  special  command.  Arranged  in  Para- 
graphs and  Parallelisms.     Lond.  1838.  8vo. 

The  venerable  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  being  restricted  to  the  circu- 
lation of  editions  printed  with  the  ordinary  divisions  of  chapters 
and  verses,  the  Religious  Tract  Society  (instituted  in  1799)  have 
conl'erred  upon  Bible-students  no  small  favour  in  reprinting  Dr. 
Coit's  edition  noticed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  with  considerable 
improvements  in  the  divisions  of  the  paragraphs,  and  with  addi- 
tional correction  and  revision.  The  marginal  renderings  are  printed 
at  the  foot  of  each  page.  Besides  collation  with  the  best  modern 
editions,  frequent  reference  has  been  made  to  the  first  edition 
printed  in  IGll  ;  and  various  errors  in  punctuation,  &c.,  which  had 
crept  in  at  different  times,  have  been  discovered  and  removed.  In 
addition  to  these  corrections,  the  editors  have  carefully  attended  to 
uniformity  in  printing,  especially  in  the  use  of  capital  letters,  in 
the  names  of  the  Deity,  and  in  compound  words.  The  t3'pographi- 
cal  execution  of  this  edition  is  singularly  neat  and  accurate,  and 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  her  Majesty's  Printers. 

3.  The  Holy  Bible :  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
translated  out  of  the  original  tongues,  and  with  the  former  Trans- 
lations diligently  compared  and  revised.  The  Text  of  the  com- 
mon Translation  is  arranged  in  paragraphs,  such  as  the  sense  re- 
quires ;  the  division  of  chapters  and  verses  being  noted  in  the 
margin  for  reference.  By  James  Nouuse.  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia, 1836.  12mo. 


ANOLO-UOMISH    versions    OF    THE    SCRIPTURES 

Pa^'-e  42.  C(//.  1 .    Line  2S.  aM 

7.  A  New  Version  of  the  Four  Gospels,  with  Notes  Critical 
and  Explanatory.     By  a  Catholic.     London,  1836.  8vo. 

The  author  of  this  anonymous  version,  whose  bias  in  favour  of 
the  Romish  tenet  of  tradition  is  clearly  announced  in  the  preface 
has  availed  himself  of  various  critical  aids  in  the  execution  of  hi^ 
work.  The  notes  are  7iot  of  a  controversial  character.  "  TheL 
object"  (as  thf  author  has  truly  stated  in  the  preface)  "  is  the  elu 
cidation  of  obscure  passages,  or  the  ixpl.xnation  of  national  cus 
toms,  or  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which  have  induced  the  trans 
lator  to  differ  occasionall)-  from  prectding  interpreters."     (Pref.  p 

XX.) 


VERSIONS    IN    THE    LANGUAGES    SPOKEN   ON    THE    CONTINENT   O) 
EUROPE. 

Page  44.  col.  2.     Last  Une  but  IV.  add 
An  accurate  revision  of  David  Martin's  recension  of  the  French 
Bible,   executed    at    Paris  by  some   learned  Lutheran  clergymen, 
under  the  direction  of  tlie  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Luscombe,  chaplaio 
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to  the  British  Ambassador,  was  announced  as  bcin^  in  the  press  while 
this  sheet  was  passing  through  the  press.  This  revision  has  bt-rn 
andertakon  under  the  auspices  of  the  Forcifin  Translation  Commit- 
tee of  the  Society  for  promoting  Chi  istian  Knowledge,  and  at  the 
Society's  expense,  principally  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  Channel  (or  Norman)  Isles.  Great  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  render  this  revision  (which,  from  the  num- 
ber and  minuteness  of  its  corrections,  should  rather  be  called  a 
new  translation  than  a  revision),  an  accurate  and  elegant  version 
of  the  sacred  text. 

Page  45.  col.  2.  line  10.  After  "Meaux,"  add 
The  Fn  nch  translation  of  M.  Eugene  de  Oenoude,  from  the 
sacred  texMs, accompanied  by  the  Latin  Vulijnte,  is  in  all  respects 
conformable  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Romish  Church.  It  was  first 
published  at  Paris,  in  1820-24,  in  23  vols.  Svo.,  and  has  becti  re- 
peatedly printed.  This  translation  has  been  much  commended  in 
some  French  journals,  and  as  vehemently  criticised  by  others.  It 
is,  however,  allowed  to  be  executed  in  elegant  French. 

Page  46.  col.  1 .  Line  47.  add 
The  Gospel  of  Luke  has  been  translated  and  printed  in  the 
Spanish  Basque  or  Escuara  dialect,  which  is  spoken  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Biscay,  Guipuscoa,  and  Alava;  and  also  in  the  Rommany 
or  Gitano,  or  Spanish  Gipsy  dialect.  This  last  mentioned  version 
was  made  by  a  benevolent  individual,  for  the  benefit  of  the  inte- 
resting, singular,  and  degraded  race  of  people  whose  name  it  bears, 
and  who  are  very  numerous  in  some  parts  of  Spain.  Boili  these 
versions  have  been  suppressed  through  the  influence  of  the  popish 
clergj'  of  Spain  I 

Page  47.  col.  I.    Line  49.  add 

A  new  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  modern  Greek  was 
completed  in  1S37,  by  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Leeves,  M..\.,  with  the  aid 
of  the  learned  professor  Bambas,  director  and  professor  of  the  Greek 
Gymnasium  on  the  island  of  Syra. 

Page  47.  col.  1.  Line  61.  add 
In  1838,  an  edition  of  the  Wallachian  New  Testament  was  pub- 
lished, from  a  copy  furnished  by  the  heads  of  the  Greek  church  in 
the  province  of  Wallachia;  it  consisted  of  four  thousand  copies. 
This  important  work  was  brought  out  by  permission,  and  at  the 
desire,  of  the  bishops  of  Wallachia,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the 
governor  of  that  principality. 

Page  47.  col.  1.     Last  line  but  19,  after  "  discontinued,"  add 
In  1838,  however,  an  accurate  version  of  the  entire  New  Testa- 
ment was  printed  at  Smj-rna,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  B. 
Barker,  the  accredited  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety for  the  Turkish  Empire. 


TKRSIOXS    IX   THE    LAjrCTTAGES    SPOKEX    IX    ASIA. 

Page  51.  col.  I.     After  line  53.  add 
IV.  In  the  Arakanese,  nearly  the  same  language  as  the  Burmese, 
various  parts   of   the    New  Testament  have  been   translated  and 
printed  from  time  to  time  bj'  the  American  missionaries,  and  have 
been  most  thankfully  received  by  the  native  Christians. 

Page  52.  eol.  I.     Last  line  but  2  of  text,  add 

The  entire  Tahitan  Bible  was  printed  at  London  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Ilcnn,-  Nott,  who  was  himself  a 
principal  translator  of  it,  and  who  had  spent  forty  vcars  in  the 
Tahitan  Mission.  The  expense  of  the  translation  was  defrayed 
by  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Two  editions  of  the  Tahitan 
Bible  were  subseijuontly  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society;  one  in  Svo. ;  the  other  in  12mo.  (Thirty- 
fourth  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  p.  Ixxxii.) 
5*.  Rarotonga  Version. 

Te  Korero-Motu  ore  a  to  tatore  a  te  era  a  Jesu  Mesia,  Kirithia 
i  te  Reo  Rarotongo.     Lonedona.  1836,  Svo. 

Raratonga  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  of  the  Hervey  Is- 
lands, a  group  of  seven  islands,  from  five  to  six  hundred  miles  west 
of  Tahiti;  concerning  which  very  little  was  known,  until  they 
were  visited  in  1823  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Williams  and  Bourne, 
missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  by  whom  this  ver- 
sion was  made. 

6*.  New  Zealand  Version. 

The  New  Testament  has  been  translated  into  the  language 
■poken  ill  the  islands  of  New  Zealand,  by  tlie  missionaries  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  It  was  printed  in  1835,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  (Thirty-first 
R'iport,  p.  Ixxiv.) 


books  and  tracts  to  Im?  tmrnt.  The  Christian  converts  have  been 
most  cruelly  jjerr^ecuted ;  and  all  further  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures has  l>een  suspended.  (Tliirty-second  Report,  pp.  Ixv.  IxvL 
Thirty-fourth  Report,  p.  Ixxxviii.) 

Page  ."JG.  eol.  2.  Line  12,  after  "Cape  Town,"  add 
The  entire  New  Testament,  besides  great  part  of  the  Old,  has 
been  translated  and  printed  in  the  CalTrc  language.  (TTiirty- 
fourth  Report.  [>.  hxxix.)  And  in  1837,  M.M.  Pclissier,  Arbous- 
sct,  and  Casalis,  three  missionaries  of  the  French  Protestant 
Evangelical  Mi.ssionarj'  Society,  translated  and  printed  the  Gospel 
of  .St.  .Matliiew  (besides  reading  lessons,  a  catechism,  hymns,  and 
prayers)  in  the  language  of  the  Ba^ivutos,  a  j>eopIe  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Southern  Africa  whose  very  name  was  unknown  in  Gfeo- 
graphy,  until  they  were  discovered  by  the  enterprising  efforts  of 
the  Missionaries,  who  have  carried  Christianity  and  civilizatioQ 
among  them.  (L'Europc  Protesstante,  No.  1.  Octobre  1838,  p. 
128.) 


MODEUX    VEUSIONS    IX    THE    LAXGVAGES    OF    AFRICA. 

Pqsc  56.  cvl.  2.     Line  7.  after  "1833,"  add 
'p  18.'S  *He  q;o«-ernment  of  Madagascar,  under  the  auspices  of 
!le   Qiie«n,   proscribed    Christianity,   and  ordered  ail   Christian 


RARMOXIKS    OF    THE    FOUR    GOflPEUS. 

Page  6 1 .  col.  2.     After  line  4 1 .  add 

33.  The  Four  Gosf>eIs,.  exhibited  as  one  continued  Narrative, 
by  an  arrangement  of  their  contents  in  fiarallel  columns,  acx:ord- 
ing  to  the  due  order  of  events  recorded.  By  the  Rev.  C.  CcB- 
HET,  B..\.  London.  [1834.]  4to. 

The  advantages  whicli  iliis  unassuming  but  neatly  executed 
volume  possesses,  are  stuie.l  to  lie  the  following: — 1.  It  exhibits  at 
one  view  the  whole  history  of  .lesus  Christ,  which  must  otherwise 
be  collected  from  four  separate  sources  ;  2.  It  distinguishes  the 
particular  portions  contributed  by  each  evangelist  towards  making 
up  the  whole  history  :  3.  It  brings  under  cumparison  the  variety  in 
statement,  which  the  evangelists  adopt,  in  recording  the  same 
transactions,  without  the  tmuhle  of  turning  continually  from  gospel 
to  gospel,  or  the  delay  of  transcribing  parallel  passages  for  the  con- 
venience of  juxta-position. 

34.  A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek,  in  the  general  order 
of  Le  Clcrc  and  Newcome,  with  Newcome's  Notes;  printed  from 
the  text  and  with  the  various  readings  of  Knappe.  The  whole 
revised,  and  the  Greek  text  newly  arranged.  By  Edward  Ro- 
Bixsox,  D.D.     Andovcr  [Massachusetts],   1834.  Svo. 

In  this  beautifull}'  printed  volume,  the  general  order  of  Le  Clerc 
and  Archbishop  Newcome  is  followed  in  the  divisions,  as  being 
upon  the  whole  judicious,  and  also  as  being  familiar  to  the  great 
body  of  theologians.  In  the  special  arrangement  of  the  text  of  the 
evangelists,  the  principle  adopted  is  that  of  Roediger,  in  his  Synop- 
sis of  the  first  three  Gospels.  The  whole  of  Archbishop  Newcome's 
notes  is  retained. 

35.  Synopsis  Quatuor  Evangehorum  Grseco-Latina.  Exhibet 
Textum  Complutensem  cum  variis  ex  collectione  Roberti  St©. 
phani,  Chr.  Fr.  Matthaei,  Jo.  Jac.  Griesbach,  J.  M.  Aug.  Sch(^ 
ac  C.  Lachmann,  lectionibus,  et  Vulgatam  Versionem  Latinam, 
subjunctamque  Harmoniam  Latinam.  Edidit  J.  .\.  Roter- 
Mi  XPT.     Passavii.  1835.  Svo. 

36.  A  Harmony ;  or.  Synoptical  Arrangement  of  the  Gospels, 
founded  upon  the  most  ancient  opinion  respecting  the  duration 
of  our  Saviour's  Ministry,-,  and  exhibiting  the  succession  of  events 
in  close  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  two  Apostolical  Evan- 
gelists; with  Dissertations,  Notes,  and  Tables.  By  Lant  Ca»- 
PEXTEK,  LL.D.  Bristol,  1835.  Svo.  Second  Edition,  18S8, 
Svo. 

This  English  Hannony  was  printed  solely  fur  the  subscribers  to 
its  publication.  The  text  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  new  and  close 
tianshtion  of  the  original  Greek  :  the  concise  notes  are  such  as  the 
narration  or  the  rendering  required.  The  learned  author  adopts  the 
view  entertained  by  the  eminent  critic.  Dr.  Bentley,  viz.:  That 
our  Saviour's  Ministry  continued  sonx/ething  beyond  tu-o  passovers, 
that  is  one  whole  year  and  part  of  two  others. "  From  Bentley  this 
opinion  was  communicated  to  Bishop  Hare,  and  by  him  to  Mr. 
Mann,  master  of  the  Charter-House,  who  not  only  defended  it  in 
his  Essay  on  the  true  years  of  the  Birth  and  Death  of  Christ  (Lon- 
don, 1733.  Svo.  and  in  Latin,  in  1742.  Svo.),  but  also  constructed  a 
Chronological  Arrangement  of  the  Gospel-History  upon  this  prin- 
ciple ;  upon  which  Dr.  Priestley  formed  his  Greek  and  English  Har- 
monies. The  same  opinion  appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
late  learned  Regius  Divinity  Professor,  Dr.  Burton,  of  Oxford,  in 
his  Lectures  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  First  Century  (p. 
19.) ;  Dr.  Carpenter  has  prefixed  to  his  Harmony  four  elaborate 
Dissertations:  1.  On  the  Duration  of  our  Saviour's  Ministry;  2. 
On  the  structure  of  the  first  three  Gospels  in  relation  to  the  succes- 
sion of  events  in  our  Lord's  ministi>  ;  3.  On  the  Political  and  Geo- 
graphical state  of  Palestine  at  the  period  of  our  Lord's  ministry  ; 
giving  a  descriptive  survey  of  the  districts  in  which  he  resided  or 
journeyed  ;  -and  4.  On  the  successi  m  of  events  recorded  in  the 
Gospels,  giving  an  outline  view  of  oui-  Saviour's  ministry.     Thcv 
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dissertations,  with  a  selection  of  notes  from  the  Appendix  to  the 
Harmony,  and  a  tabular  view  of  the  Synoptical  arrangement,  were 
eubsoquently  published  in  a  separate  volume,  intituled  "  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Duration  of  our  Saviour's  Ministry,  and  the  Chronolo- 
gical Arrangement  of  the  Gospel- Records."  London,  1836,  8vo. 
The  third  dissertation  is  particularly  valuable  and  instructive.  'I'he 
most  material  alterations,  &c.,  in  the  second  edition,  were  printed 
fcparately  for  the  possessors  of  the  first  edition. 

37.  A  Greek  Harmony  of  the  Gospeli;,  with  Notes  for  the  use 
of  Students  at  the  Universities.  By  the  Rev.  R,  Chapman,  B.A. 
London,  1836.  4to. 

"  This  is  a  remarkably  handsome  quarto  volume Mr.  Chap- 
man takes  Mill's  text;  allots  four  passovers  and  therefore  three 
years  to  our  Lord's  ministry  ;  differs  from  some  of  Mr.  Greswell's 
positions,  and  gives  reasons  from  Newcome  and  Tuwnsend  ;  and,  as 
to  the  resurrection,  follows  West.  He  has  arranged  a  work,  which 
is  verj'  convenient  for  ascertaining  the  verbal  parallelisms  without 
trouble.  The  notes  show  a  degree  of  attention  and  industry,  highly 
creditable  to  the  author."     (British  Magazine,  July,  1S36.  p.  59.) 

38.  A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  being  a  Comparative  View  of 
the  different  statements  of  the  Four  Evangelists  ;  showing  where 
they  agree,  where  they  vary,  and  where  any  are  silent.  To 
which  are  added  the  marginal  references,  illustrating  the  text, 
with  Indexes  and  Tables.  [By  William  Bennixg.]  London, 
1836.  12mo. 

39.  The  Four  Gospels,  arranged  in  a  series  of  Tabular  Paral- 
lels, on  a  new  principle.     [By  the  Rev. CiioLMONDELF.r, 

M.A.]     London,  1836.  royal  8vo. 

In  this  arrangement,  when  two  or  more  evangelists  speak  on  the 
same  subject  matter,  their  individual  testimonies  are  always  com- 
pleted in  the  same  page.  In  like  manner  where  similar  discourses 
took  place  at  diiferent  periods,  they  are  placed  in  juxta-position, 
as  well  as  in  context;  but  with  indications,  which  prevent  the 
narratj'i'e  being  disturbed.  These  tabular  parallels  are  printed  with 
singular  neatness. 

40.  The  Gospel  Harmonised,  with  Notes  and  Reflections,  er- 
planatory,  experimental,  and  practical,  chiefly  by  Adam  Clarke, 
LL.D. ;  arranged  from  the  best  authorities.  By  Samuel  DuNir, 
London,  1836.  8vo. 

41.  A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  arranged  for  daily  reading 
through  the  year,  according  to  Greswell's  Harmonia  Evangehca; 
with  other  information  calculated  to  render  profitable  the  reading 
of  the  New  Testament,  By  the  Rev.  Joshua  Fawcett,  A.B. 
London,  1836.  12mo. 

42.  Diatessaron ;  or,  the  History  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
compiled  from  the  Four  Gospels,  according  to  the  authorized  ver- 
sion.    Oxford,  1837.  8vo. 

The  method  adopted  by  Professor  White  in  his  Greek  Diatessa- 
ron, is  generally  followed  in  this  beautifully  printed  work  ;  which 
is  ascribed  to  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Macbride,  D.C.L.  and  Principal  of 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  The  text  and  punctuation  are  strictly 
those  of  the  authorized  version :  references  are  given  in  the  mar- 
gin, on  one  side,  to  the  place  from  which  each  passage  is  taken  ; 
and,  on  the  opposite  side.  Dr.  Blayney's  references  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  to  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  are  collected  from  all  the  four 
Gospels.  Various  readings  are  given  at  the  foot  of  the  page  from 
the  most  esteemed  paraphrases. 

43.  Lectures  explanatory  of  the  Diatessaron ;  or,  the  History 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  collected  from  the  Four 
Gospels  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  Narrative.  [By  the  Rev. 
J.  D.  Macbhide,  D.C.L.]     Oxford,  1835.  8vo. 

These  Lectures  are  designed  for  students,  who  have  neither  lei- 
sure nor  opportunity  to  consult  manj'  commentaries :  "  the  remarks 
are  more  frequently  explanatory  than  devotional."  They  are  de- 
rived from  the  best  and  most  approved  commentators,  and  are  most 
valuable  helps  to  the  student,  who  may  peruse  either  the  Greek 
Diatessaron  of  Professor  White,  or  the  English  Diatessaron,  noticed 
in  the  preceding  paragraph.  • 

***  ^"  gi^i^g  the  foregoing  account  of  the  principal  Harmonies 
which  have  been  published,  the  Author  has  endeavoured  fairly  to 
describe  the  plan  and  objects  of  each.  To  discuss  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  chronological  arrangements  of  different  Harmonies 
would  require  a  volume. 


HARMONIES    OF    THE    EPISTLES. 

Page  62.  col.  2.     Last  line,  add 

5.  Harmonia  Paulina :  being  an  arrangement,  in  the  words  of 
the  Apostle,  of  the  complete  Scheme  of  Christian  Faith  and 
Practice,  contained  in  the  several  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  By  the 
Rev.  Henry  Latham,  M.A.     London,  1837.  8vo. 

This  very  valuable  work  (the  title  of  which  fully  expresses  its 
design)  is  an  attempt  to  compile  a  full  system  of  Christian  Faith 
and  Practice  by  an  arrangement  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  ia  a  conti- 


nuous context;  the  object  being  to  sum  up,  and  exhibit  in  on<; 
view  the  perfect  Christian  character,  in  the  same  words,  in  which 
St.  Paul  has  from  lime  to  time  exhiliited  its  detached  features.' 
(Introd.  p.  1.)  In  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  the  author  has 
judiciously  thrown  into  an  Appendix  all  those  parts  of  the  several 
epistles,  which,  being  addressed  exclusively  to  a  particular  church 
or  individual,  are  nut  contained  in  the  Hmmony.  Mc  has  then  con- 
densed together  several  passages  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  which  are 
related  to  each  other,  so  as  to  form  sixteen  contiiiujus  discourses  in 
as  many  chapters  ;  which  treat  on  our  Christian  calling;  on  faith; 
on  faith  in  God  the  Father;  faith  in  God  the  Son, — the  atonement 
of  his  death,  and  our  justification  through  his  merits  onl}', — his 
resurrection,  ascension,  ;iiid  return  to  judgment;  faith  in  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  our  sanctificaliun  by  him  alone;  on  our  duty  to 
God  ;  the  social  duties  ;  the  personal  duties  of  the  believer  ;  Chris- 
tian love  or  charity  ;  Christian  hope  ;  the  Chuich  of  Christ  and  its 
two  Sacraments;  the  corruption  of  its  doctrines  and  discipline, 
and  the  intention  of  the  Jewish  Dispensation.  The  passages  from 
the  Pauline  Epistles  are  given  in  the  words  of  the  authorized  ver- 
sion ;  and  to  the  whole  the  author  has  prefixed  a  well-written  in- 
troduction explanatory  of  the  plan  of  his  work. 


APOCRYPHAL    BOOKS. 

Page  67.  col.  1.     After  line  6.  add 
11*.  Enoch  Restitntus ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  separate  from  the 
Books  of  Enoch  the  Book  quoted  by  St.  Jude.     By  the  Rev.  E. 
MuuRAT.     Dublin  and  London.  1836.  8vo. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  prove,  first  "  that  there  is  internal 
evidence  of  a  more  ancient  book  in  combination  with  the  apocry- 
phal Books  of  Enoch.  I'he  more  ancient  hook,  Mr.  Murray  thinks, 
was  written  in  Hebrew,  as  he  endeavours  to  show:  and  he  after- 
wards collects  the  inteiutil  evidence  to  the  point  of  the  existence 
of  an  ancient  book.  ( 'f  the  books  which  are  combined  with  it,  Mr. 
Murray  agrees  with  Arciibishop  Laurence,  in  attributing  one  (that 
which  contains  the  Jewish  History)  to  an  early  period  of  the  reign 
of  Herod:  and  he  thinks  that  which  relates  to  astronomy  probably 
to  be  the  inore  ancient.  'I'he  varieties  of  style  in  various  parts  of 
the  whole  composition  betray  ditferent  tongues;  and  the  obscurity 
of  some  of  the  fables  in  the  hi.'itoric  il  one  show  that  it  cannot  be 
earlier  than  the  date  assigned.  In  that  which  he  conceives  to  be 
the  ancient  book,  there  ts  no  trace  of  rabbinical  interpretation, 
such  as  might  be  expected,  at  all  events,  after  the  second  century; 
the  coincidence  of  its  pages  with  those  of  Scripture  is  remarkably 
characterized  by  a  want  uf  previous  knowledge  of  those  passages 
which  have  similai'  meaning.  The  whole  work  displays  much 
learning,  research,  and  diligent  inquiry."  (British  Magazine,  July, 
1836.  p.  57.) 

Page  67.  col.  2.    After  the  last  line,  add 
6.  Acta  Apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli  Greece  ex  Codd.  Parisien- 
sibus,  et  Latine  ex  Codd.  Guelpherbytanis.     Nunc  primum  edita, 
et  annotationibus  illustrata,  u  Joatine  Carolo  Thilo.     Particulffi 
L  n.     Halae  Saxonum,  1838.  8vo. 


introductions  to  the  old  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 

Page  76.  col.  2.     Last  line  but  14.  after  "  hook  of  Psalms"  add 

14.  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the  Bi- 
ble, by  C.  E.  Stowe,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Lane 
Seminary,  Cincintiati.   [Ohio],  Vol.  I.     Cincinnati,  1835,  Svo. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  give  a  clear  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  facts  most  necessary  to  be  known,  preparatory  to  the 
critical  study  of  the  Scripture.  The  subjects  discussed  are,  Divine 
Revelation,  the  language  in  which  it  is  given,  and  its  peculiarities 
in  respect  to  interpretation  ; — the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch, 
with  a  vindication  of  it  from  objections; — the  origin  and  early 
progress  of  alphabetic  writing  ;  the  authenticity  and  character  of  the 
Gospels; — the  genuineness  and  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse; 
— Hebrew  and  Pagan  Prophets  conira^ted; — the  doctrine.  Scrip- 
tural idea  and  proof  of  inspiration  ; — and  miracles.  A  second  vo- 
lume was  announced,  which,  if  published  in  America,  has  not  yet 
reached  this  country.  It  was  to  contain  "  a  history  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  a  brief  account  of  the  principal  Manuscripts  and 
critical  ed-itions,  and  a  particular  introduction  to  each  of  the  re- 
maining books  of  the  Bible,  similar  to  those  given  in  the  first  vo- 
lume to  the  Pentateuch,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Apocalypse."  In  the 
arrangement  of  topics,  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  adept  that 
method,  by  which  the  discussion  of  each  preceding  subject  will 
throw  most  ligTit  on  the  succeeding,  and  the  greatest  clearness  will 
be  secured  with  the  least  repetition.^ 

Page  71.  col.  2.     Last  line  hit  32.  add 

4*.  An  Introduction  to  the  Writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
by  Dr.  J.  L.  Hug.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  D.  Fosdick, 
Jun. ;  with  Notes  by  Professor  Stuart.  Andover  [Massachusetts], 
1837.  Svo. 

An  excellent  translation,  which  in  every  :espect  is  preferable  to 
that  of  Dr.  Wait. 
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5*.  fntroduction  G^n^rale  aux  LKtcs  du  Xouveau  Testament. 
Par  Guillaume  Steigeh,  ci-devant  Professeur  de  I'Ecole  deTheo- 
Kjgie,  a  Geneve  et  Parw,  1837.  8vo. 

This  is  a  posthumous  publication,  printed  from  the  manuscript 
dotes  taken  by  .M.  Steigcr's  pupils,  at  the  time  he  delivered  his 
lecturer.  The  present  work  therefore  must  be  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  supplement  to  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. This  author  gives  a  summary  of  the  most  recent  researches 
concerning  the  New  Testament,  and  developes  some  new  ideas, 
without  entering  into  certain  details,  which  are  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  complete  introduction.  Still  the  fragments,  of  which  this 
volume  consists,  contain  most  valuable  iiiform;ition  concerning  the 
history  of  the  canon  and  the  text  of  the  New  Testament. 

TRF.ATISEII    OV    9ACRED    CRITICISM. 

Page  72.  col.  2.  Last  line  but  34.  add 
8*.  An  Elementary  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Criticism,  In- 
terpretation, and  Leadins;  Doctrines  of  the  Bible,  delivered  at 
Bristol  College,  in  the  years  1832-33.  By  W.  D.  Contbeare, 
M..A.  London,  1834.  18mo.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  1836. 
12mo. 

Pai^e  75.  a)l.  2.     Last  line  but  16.  add 
57*.    An  Examination   of  the  Ancient   Orthography  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  Original  State  of  the  Text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
Part  I.     An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  .\lphabctical  Writing. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Wall,  D.D.     London,  1835,  royal  8vo. 

The  design  of  this  elaborate  treatise  is  to  show  that  Alphabetic 
writing  was  a  divine  revelation,  given  for  a  most  worthy  purpose. 
For  an  outline  of  the  facts  and  arguments  by  which  he  has  esta- 
blished his  point,  see  the  British  Magazine  for  Januar}',  1836,  pp. 
64,  65. 


TRIATISES    05    THE    DISPUTED    CLAUSES    IS    1  JOHN    V.    7.    8. 

Page  82.  col.  2.     After  «  verse,"  line  28.  add 
48.*  Two  Letters  on  some  parts  of  the  Controversy  concern- 
ing 1  John  V.  7. ;  containing  also  an  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of 
the  first  Latin  Version  of  Scripture,  commonly  called  the  Italic. 
By  Nicholas  Wisemax,  D.D.     Rome,  1835.  8vo. 

These  letters  were  first  published  in  this  country,  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  [Roman — ]  Catholic  Magazine.  On  the  authority 
of  a  manuscript  of  the  Latin  Bible  preserved  in  the  Monastery  of 
Santa  Croce  in  Jerusalem,  which  he  thinks  as  old  as  the  seventh 
century.  Dr.  W.  argues  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  dis- 
puted clause  in  1  John  V.  7,  8.  The  reader  will  find  some  acute 
strictures  on  his  theory  in  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Wright's  translation 
of  Seiler's  Biblical  Hermeneutics,  pp.  633 — 650. 

49.  Dr.  Wiseman  on  1  John  V.  7,  8.  By  the  Rev.  Francis 
Hdtshe.  [In  the  British  Magazine,  vol.  v.  pp.  702 — 707.]  Lon- 
don, 1834.  8vo. 

The  Rev.  Author  of  this  communication  is  also  the  writer  of  nu- 
merous papers  bearing  on  the  authenticity  of  1  John  V.  7,  8., 
which  are  printed  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  vo- 
lumes of  the  British  Magazine,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Vindication 
of  the  early  Parisian  Press." 

50.  Martini  Augustini  ScnoLZ.  Diairibe  brevis  in  locum  1 
Joannis  V.  7,  8.  [In  Vol.  IL  pp.  132,  133.  of  his  Critical  Edi- 
tion of  the  Now  Testament]     Lipsia;,  1836.  4to. 

51.  Three  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scholz,  Editor  of  a  new  Edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  Testament,  Lips.  1836,  on  the  Contents  of  bis 
Note  on  1  John  V.  7.  By  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  [Thomas 
BuROEss,  D.D.]     Southampton,  1837.  8vo. 

These  letters  have  not  been  published  for  sale  ;  they  were  printed 
for  private  distribution  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  decease  of 
their  learned  and  venerable  author,  who  advocated  the  genuineness 
of  the  disputed  clause,  in  opposition  to  the  evidence  against  it, 
which  had  been  adduced  by  Dr.  Scholz. 


TREATISES    OTt    ANCIENT    VEnSIONS. 

Page  83.  col.  1.     After  line  16.  add 
13*.  [Letters  on]  Alcuine's  Bible,  in  the  British  Museum.    By 
Sir  Frederick  Mahden,  Knt.     London,  1836.  8vo. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  Version,  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  royal  and  national  libraries  of  Europe,  are  so  nume- 
rous, that  any  complete  description  of  them  is  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected. These  letters  of  Sir  F.  Madden,  who  is  principal  keeper 
of  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  were  first  printed  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  for  October,  November,  and  December,  1S36; 
and  they  demand  a  notice  in  this  pl»ce  on  account  of  the  erudite 
bibliographical  description  which  they  contain  of  one  of  the  oldest 
manuscripts  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  Version  which  is  extant.  Whe- 
ther the  MS.  in  question  was  actually  the  autograph  of  Alcuine, 
^of  whose  critical  recension  of  the  Vulgate  Version  a  brief  notice 
Voi.U.  4P 


is  given  in  Vol.  I.  p.  276.)  is  reasonably  disputed.  Sir  F.  Madden 
is  inclined  to  regard  it,  together  with  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Paris  (.Vo.  1.),  and  another  in  the  Library  of  the  Canons  at  Zu- 
rich, as  the  labour  of  the  students  m  the  school  established  by 
Alcuine,  in  the  monaster}'  at  Tours,  but  superintended  by  Alcuine 
himself.  Consequently,  it  must  have  been  written  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighth  century.  In  a  critical  point  of  view,  it  is  an  im- 
portant evidence  against  the  authenticity  of  the  disputed  clause  in 
1  John  V.  7,8.,  which  is  wanting  in  this  manuscript,  as  it  is  in  all 
the  most  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate  version,  containing  the  entire 
New  Testament.  Sir  F.  Madden  is  of  opinion  that  the  manuscript 
in  the  British  Museum  ban  superior  claims  to  be  considered  as  the 
copy  presented  by  Alcuine  to  the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  It  was 
purchased  by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  for  the  sum  of 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Page  83.  col.  2.     Last  line,  add 

30.  Lectiones  Alexandrina:  ct  Hebraicaj,  sive  de  emendando 
textu  Veteris  Testament!  Gra-ci  Septuaginta  Interpretum  et  inde 
Hebraico.  Scripsit  Jo.  Thcophilus  Pluscbke.  Bonns;,  1837 
8vo. 

31.  De  Psalterii  Syriaci  Mediolanensis,  a.  Cajetano  Bugatl 
editi  peculiari  indole,  ejusdcmquc  usu  crilico  in  emendando  textv 
Psalterii  Gricci  Septuaginta  Interpretum.  Scripsit  Jo.  Theophiltu 
Pluschke.     Bonna;,  1835.  8vo. 


HEBREW    GRAMMARS    WITH    POINTS. 

Page  87.  col.  1.     Lajft  line  but  12.  add 

25.  An  Elementary  Hebrew  Grammar:  to  which  i.s  added  a 
Selection  of  Hebrew  Sentences,  with  a  Lexicon  and  References 
to  the  Grammar.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Willis,  M.A.  London, 
1834.  8ve. 

26.  .\  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language  :  with  a  brief  Chre»- 
tomathy  for  the  use  of  beginners.  By  George  Bush,  Professor 
of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Literature  in  the  New  York  City  Uni- 
versity.    New  York,  1835.  18mo. 

27.  Hebrew  Grammar,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Students  in  the  Universities.  By  Christopher  Leo.  Cambridge 
and  London,  1836.  8vo. 

28.  -\  Critical  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  By  Isaac 
NoRDHEiMER,  Professor  of  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  other  Oriental 
Languages,  and  acting  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York.     New  York,  183S.  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  most  elaborate  and  philosophical  Hebrew  Grammar  in  the 
English  Langunge.  Vol.  I.  in  two  books,  treats  on  Orthoepy  and 
Orthography,  and  on  Etymology.  Vol.  II.  contains  the  Sj-ntax  and 
a  grammatical  Analysis  of  select  portions  of  the  Scriptures  of  pro- 
gressive difficulty,  including  those  portions  which  are  usually  read 
in  the  Collegiate  Institutions  of  America.  The  typographical  exe- 
cution is  singularly  neat  and  correct. 

Page  88.  col.  1.  Last  line  but  7.  add 
21*.  A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  by  Geo.  Henry  Aug.  Ewald.  Translated  from  the  last 
Edition,  and  enriched  with  later  additions  and  improvements  oi 
the  author,  by  John  Nicholson,  A.B.  [Gottingeo :  printed.] 
London,  1836.  8vo. 

"  It  is  a  valuable  stock  of  Hebrew  Criticism  in  our  language." 
(British  Magazine,  March,  1S36.  p.  307.) 

Page  88.  col.  1.    Last  line  but  5.  add 

23.  Nouvelle  Mcthode  pour  apprendre  la  Langue  Hebralqae 
Par  M.  Frank.     Paris,  1834.  8vo. 

24.  Hebraischcs  Elementarbuch  von  D.  Wilhelm  Gesexius. 
Halle,  1834.  2  vols.  8vo.  Eleventh  Edition. 

The  numerous  editions  through  which  this  work  has  passed, 
attest  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  in  Germany.  Vol.  I. 
treats  on  the  principles  of  Hebrew  Grammar;  and  Vol.  II.  contains 
extracts  from  various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  notes. 

After  the  preceding  notices  of  Gesenius's  and  Ewald's  Grammars 
of  the  Hebrew  Language  had  been  printed  off,  the  following  Trea- 
tise, was  published,  containing  strictures  on  the  principles  upon 
which  their  works  are  composed,  and  which  are  followed  by  Dr. 
Fuerst  in  his  new  edition  of  BuxtorPs  Hebrew  Concordance,  viz. — 

24*.  jnir'  -^or  [sePHCR  jcshuhun.]  Isagoge  in  Grammati- 
cam  et  Lexicographiam  Linguae  Hebraics  contra  Guil.  Gesenium 
et  Hen.  Ewaldum  ;  auctore  Francisco  Delitzschio.  Grimms, 
1838.  8vo. 

This  volume  also  has  a  second  title: — "  Jesurun  :  sive  Prolego- 
menon in  Concordantias  Veteris  Testamenti  a  Julio  Fuerstio  editas 
Libri  tres :  auctore  Francisco  Demtzscuio.  Grin.mas,  1838." 
Svo. 

25.  Grammaire  Hebralque,  precedee  d'un  Precis  Historique. 
sur  la  Langue  Hebralque.  Par  S  Preiswerk  CJeneve  el 
Paris,  1838.  Svo. 
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Mons.  Preisweik  is  prufessor  of  Hebrew  at  the  Theological 
School  of  Geneva;  who,  having  been  very  successful  in  imparting 
a  knowledge  of  that  language,  has  published  by  special  request  the 
system  of  Grammar  adopted  by  him.  He  professes  to  have  derived 
most  aid  from  the  Grammar  of  Rod.  Stier,  which  to  minuteness  of 
detail  adds  the  greatest  precision  and  the  most  logical  order.  His 
work  comprises  within  a  short  compass  the  necessary  elements  of 
Hebrew  Grammar.  Part  I.  treats  on  the  Hebrew  Letters  and  Vowel 
Points ;  Part  II.  on  verbs,  nouns,  pronouns,  and  particles ;  and 
Part  HI.  on  Syntax.  Copious  paradigms  are  given  of  the  Verb  and 
Noun.  To  the  whole  is  prefixed  a  concise  historical  sketch  of  the 
Shemitic  Languages  in  general,  and  of  the  Hebrew  Language  in 
particular,  including  a  special  notice  of  the  labours  of  the  Masor- 
ites. 


HEBREW    GRAMMARS   WITHOUT    POINTS. 

Page  89.  col  1.     After  line  24.  add 

13.  Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Extracts  from  the  He- 
brew Bible.     By  David  Scot.     Edinburgh,  1834. 

In  1S26  the  same  author  published  at  Edinburgh  in  Svo.  "  A  Key 
to  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,"  and  in  1828  «  A  Key  to  the  Books  of 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastcs,  and  Song  of  Solomon  ;"  in  which 
all  the  Hebrew  words  occurring  in  these  books  are  explained,  ana- 
lysed, and  traced  to  their  roots,  chiefly  in  the  Hebrew  itself,  but 
occasionally  also  in  its  kindred  dialects ;  with  preliminary  disserta- 
tions and  copious  indexes. 

14.  A  Key  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures :  being  an  explanation  of 
every  word  in  the  order  in  which  it  occurs.  To  which  is  prefixed 
a  short  but  compendious  Hebrew  Grammar  without  points.  By 
the  Rev.  James  Prosser,  A.M.     London,  1838.  Svo. 


CHALDEE    GRAMMARS. 

Page  89.  col.  2.     After  line  41.  add 
7.  Grammaire  Chaldaique,  tant  pour  le  Chaldeen  de  la  Biblc) 
que  pour  celui  des  Thargoumim,  par  G.  B.  Winer,  Traduit  de 
I'AlIemand  par  Aug.  Fallet.    Geneve  et  Paris,  1836.  4to. 

§    6.    GRAMMAR    OF    THE    SAMAtllTAN    LANGUAGE. 

I.  Institutiones  Linguis  Samaritanse,  ex  antiquissimis  monu- 
mentis  erutas  et  digestae,  integris  paradigmatum  tabulis  indicibus- 
que  adomatffi.  Quibus  accedit  Chrestomathia  Samaritana,  max- 
imam  Geneseos  partem  et  selecta  reliquorum  Pentatuchi  librorum 
capita  complectens,  notis  criticis  exegeticis  illustrata  et  glossario 
locupletata,  a  Friderico  Ulemanno.     Lipsite,  1837.  Svo. 

A  well  digested  introduction,  contains  a  compendious  account  of 
the  Samaritans  and  their  religious  tenets.  This  is  followed  by  a 
treatise  on  the  Grammar  of  the  Samaritan  language,  to  which  are 
annexed  the  principal  part  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  together  with 
select  extracts  from  the  remaining  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  a  co- 
pious glossary,  and  exegetical  notes.  It  is  the  most  copious  and 
comprehensive  Grammar  of  the  Samaritan  language  which  is 
extant. 


HEBREW    LEXICONS    WITH    POINTS. 

Page  89.  col,  2.  Last  line  but  24.  add 
2*.  Davidis  Kimchii  Radicum  Liber :  sive  Hebraeum  Biblio- 
rum  Lexicon.  Textu  denuo  recognito,  interpunctione  distincto, 
Bibliorum  locis  ad  capitum  et  versuum  numerum,  et  Rabbinorum 
ad  tractatum  et  paginarum  titulum  accurate  citatis,  Eliae  Levitae 
additamentis  uncorum  signo  separatis,  variis  lectionibus  additis, 
vocibus  Arabicis  et  Romanis  in  genuinam  Scripturam  restitutis,  de- 
nique  glossario  Grammaticorura  Vocabulorum  adjecto,  ediderunt 
F.  S.  Lebrecht,  et  Jo.  H.  R.  Biesenthal,  Pars  I.  Berolini, 
1837.  4to. 

Page  91.  col,  1.     Last  line  but  34.  add 

24.  A  Hebrew  and  EngUsh  Lexicon,  containing  all  the  Words 
of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  Chaldee  Words  in  Daniel,  Ezra, 
and  the  Targums,  and  also  the  Talmudical  and  Rabbinical  Words 
derived  from  them.     By  Selig  Newman.     London,  1834.  Svo. 

25.  A  Complete  Hebrew  and  English  Critical  and  Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary  on  a  new  and  improved  plan  .  .  .  By  W.  L.  Rot. 
New  York,  1837.  large  Svo.  or  small  folio. 

This  dictionary  "appears  to  have  been  undertaken  on  no  settled 
principle  whatever;  while  its  entire  execution  betrays  a  degree  of 
carelessness  unpardonable  in  a  work  of  the  kind,  and,  what  is  of  still 
greater  consequence,  an  almost  total  ignorance,  not  only  of  the  Shem- 
itish  languages  in  general,  but  even  of  the  first  principles  of  Hebrew 
Grammar.  In  short,  the  book,  instead  of  being  an  acquisition  to 
Oriental  philology,  will  prove,  if  not  cast  at  once  into  its  merited 
obscurity,  a  reproach  to  the  literary  character  of  the  country  which 
produced  it."  (American  Biblical  Repository,  April,  1838,  p.  490.) 
See  also  a  copious  analysis,  with  a  similar  condemnation  of  this 
work,  in  the  North  American  Review  for  April,  1838,  pp.  487-532. 


§  3.    ENGLISH    ANn    HEBREW    LEXICONS,    WITH    POIFTi. 

Page  91.  co/.  1.     Last  line  but  20.  add 

1.  A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon.  To  which  is  annexed  a 
List  of  English  and  Hebrew  Words,  the  expressions  and  mean- 
ings of  which  appear  to  be  the  same  in  both  languages.  By  Selig 
Newman.     London,  1832.  Svo. 

2.  An  English  and  Hebrew  Lexicon.  To  which  is  added  a 
Selection  of  Proper  Names  occurring  in  Scripture  and  in  the 
Rabbinical  writings.     By  Michael  Josephs.     London,  1832.  Svo. 

"  This  book  is  one  of  a  kind,  whicli  we  did  not  possess  in  this 
country  before.  Other  Lexicons  coiitain  only  the  Hebrew  word"*, 
and  the  English  or  Latin.  ...  As  a  help  to  Hebrew  composition,  it 
must  be  highly  valued."  (British  Magazine,  vol.  vi.  p.  311.)  See 
also  the  Congregational  Magazine,  March,  1835.  p.  182. 


GRAMMARS    OF    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 

Page  91.  col.  2.     Last  line  but  18,  add 
4*.  A  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Dialect.     By  Moses 
Stuart,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Andover.     Andover,  1834.  Svo.     London,  1838.  Svo. 

A  Grammar  of  the  dialect  peculiar  to  the  New  Testament  is  ne- 
cessary to  all  who  would  critically  study  its  original  language: 
and  this  work  of  Professor  Stuart  will  supply  the  student  with 
every  infoimation  which  hp  can  desire  on  this  subject.  After  a 
short  account  of  the  Greek  dniects  and  of  the  controversy  respect- 
ing the  character  of  the  New  Testament  Greek,  the  author  treats, 
in  the  two  fust  parts,  on  letters  and  their  forms,  and  on  grammatical 
forms  and  flexions.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with 
the  syntax:  considerable  space  is  appropriated  to  the  Greek  article. 
This  portion  of  Professor's  Stuart's  work  was  reprinted  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  forms  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Biblical  Cabinet.  The 
results  of  the  investigations  of  Winer,  Passow,  Buttmann,  and 
other  distinguished  Greek  grammarians,  are  here  given,  together 
with  those  of  the  author  himself.  This  Grammar  completely  su- 
persedes that  of  Winer,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  page  91. 
The  London  reprint  is  beautifully  and  accurately  executed;  the 
quotations  from  the  Greek  Testament  and  from  the  classic  authors 
have  all  been  verified  ;  and  various  typographical  errors  have  been 
carefully  corrected. 


LEXICONS    to    the    new    TESTAMENT. 

Page  93.  col.  2.     After  line  6.  add 

Dr.  Robinson's  improved  Lexicon,  on  the  basis  of  Wahl's  Clavis 
Philologica  Novi  Testamenti  having  been  out  of  print  for  some 
years,  the  learned  author,  in  1836,  published  the  new  and  very 
important  Lexicon  which  is  noticed  in  the  following  paragraph  : — 

13*.  A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament.  By 
Edward  Robinson,  D.I3.  Boston,  1836,  royal  Svo.  London. 
1837,  Svo.     Edinburgh,  1837.  Svo. 

This  truly  valuable  Lexicon  contains  the  results  of  the  learned 
author's  researches,  as  well  as  those  of  all  preceding  lexicographers 
of  the  New  Testament :  the  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  plan 
which  he  has  adopted  in  the  arrangement  of  his  materials.  The 
etj'mology  of  each  word  is  given,  so  far  as  it  appertains  to  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  occasionally  to  the  Latin.  To  each  word 
is  assigned  its  primary  signification,  whether  found  in  the  New 
Testament  or  not ;  and  then  the  author  deduces  from  it  all  the  sig- 
nifications which  occur  in  the  New  Testament.  In  this  portion  of 
the  work  he  has  bestowed  much  attention,  in  bringing  out  to  view 
the  force  of  the  prepositions  in  composition.  Further,  the  different 
forms  and  inflections  of  words  are  exhibited,  so  far  as  seemed 
proper  in  a  lexicon  ;  and  the  usage  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is,  in  all  cases,  illustrated  by  references  to  the  Septuagint, 
and  the  other  Greek  versions,  as  well  as  to  the  writings  of  Philo 
and  Josephus,  and  to  the  writers  in  the  common  or  later  /diom  ol 
the  Greek  language.  So  far  as  the  limits  of  a  lexicon  permit,  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  interpretation  of  diflScult  passages ; 
and  in  each  article  a  reference  is  given  to  every  passage  of  the 
New  Testament  where  every  word  is  found;  thus  rendering  the 
Lexicon,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  a  concordance  to  the  New 
Testament. 

The  London  edition  was  superintended  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bloom- 
iield ;  and  the  Edinburgh  edition  by  the  learned  Hellenist,  Mr. 
Solomon  Negris,  aided  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duncan.  Both  editors  pro- 
fess to  have  corrected  numerous  errata,  which  had  unavoidably 
crept  into  the  original  work:  and  the  additions  which  they  have 
made  (sometimes  correcting,  at  others  modifying  the  author's  state- 
ments) are  printed  between  brackets.  The  British  reprints  are  aa 
cheap  as  they  are  beautifully  executed:  and  Dr.  Robinson's  work 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  most  comprehensive  Lexicon  to  the 
New  Testament  which  has  ever  been  published. 


GRAMMARS    AND      DICTIONARIES     OF    THE    STRIAC,    -1  llABIC,    AWB 
EGYPTIAN    LANGUAGES. 

Page.  95.  col.  2.     Last  line  but  35.  add 
13.  Elements  of  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Samaritan,   and   Rabbinical 
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Grammai.     By  John   G.   Palfukv,  D.D.     Bosturi    [Martsachu- 
Betts],  1835.  8vo. 

14.  The  Elements  of  Syriac  Grammar.  By  tlic  Rev.  G. 
Phillips,  M.A.     London,  1837.  8vo. 

Ifi.  Joannis  AonELii  Supplcmenta  Syntaxeos  Syriaca;.  Prae- 
fitUB  est  J.  G.  L.  KosEOAiiTEN.    Gryphiswaiilirc,  1834.  8vo, 

16.  ^E|[{idii  Gulbirii  Lexicon  Syriucuiii,  ornne.s  Novi  Testa- 
nieiiti  Hyriaci  Dicliones  ct  Particulas  coinplectciis.  Denuo  cdidit, 
emcndnvit,  in  ordincm  redegit  E.  Hendkiirox,  Ph.  D.  Londini, 
]83«.  '^4mo. 

Page  90.  col.  1.     Af/er  live  43.  add 

13.  Geo.  Henrici  Aug.  Ewald  Grainmalica  Critica  Lingiuc 
Arabics  com  brevi  metrorum  doctrina.  Lipsio;,  1831-33,  2  vols. 
8vo. 

14.  Grammatica  Arabica,  conscripta  a  T  [acone]  Rooiida. 
Adjunrta  est  brevis  Chrestomathia,  cdita  et  Lexico  cxplanata  a 
P.  Cool.     Lugduiii  Batavorum,  1835.  8vo. 

15.  Georgii  Willieimi  FuEyTA(;n  Lexicon  Arabico-Latinum, 
pra;scrtiiii  ex  Ujeuhari  Firuzabadi(jue  et  aliorum  .\ral)um  operibus, 
adhibitis  Colli  ijuotjue  et  aliorum  libris,  confectum.  Accedit  vo- 
cum  Latiwarum  Index  copiosissimus.  HalisSaxonum,  1830-37. 
4  vols.  4to. 

This  is  an  invaluable  work,  and  has  been  edited  with  the  utmost 
care.  The  learned  author  published  an  abridgment  ot"  it,  inti- 
tuled 

16.  Lexicon  Arabico-Latinum,  ex  opere  suo  majore  cxcerptum, 
edidit  G.  W.  Fukvtao.     Halis  Saxonum,  1837.  4to. 

Page  96.  col.  2.    Aflcr  the  last  line,  add 

6.  Lexicon  iEgyptiaco-Latinum,  ex  vetcribus  Lingus  iGgypti- 
acae  monumcntis,  ab  Henrico  Tattam.  M.A.  Oxonii,  1835. 
8vo. 

7.  Lexicon  Lingua;  Copticaj,  Studio  Amadei  Pethon.  Tau- 
rini,  1835.  4  to. 

This  is  the  most  copious  Lexicon  of  the  Coptic  Language,  which 
is  extant.  Besides  availing  himself  of  all  the  printed  Grammars, 
Lexicons,  &c.  in  that  language,  the  learned  author  has  derived  very 
many  words  from  seven  Coptic  papyri,  which  are  preserved  in  the 
magnificent  Egyptian  Museum  of  the  King  of  Sardinia. 


TREATISES    ON    THE    INTEnPnETATIOIT  X)F    SCRIPTUIIE. 

Page  99.  col.  1.     Last  line  hut  18.  add 

43.  The  Elements  of  Biblical  Interpretation  :  or  an  Exposition 
of  the  Laws  by  which  the  Scriptures  are  capable  of  being  cor- 
rectly interpreted  ;  together  with  an  Analysis  of  the  Rationalistic 
and  Mystic  Modes  of  interpreting  them.  By  Leicester  A.  Saw- 
TEB,  A.M.     Newhaven  [Connecticut],  1836.     12mo. 

44.  Biblical  Hermeneutics :  or,  the  Art  of  Scripture  Interpre- 
tation. From  the  German  of  George  Frederick  Seileu,  D.D. 
With  Notes,  Strictures,  and  Supplements,  from  the  Dutch  of  J. 
Heringa,  D.D.  Translated  from  the  Originals  by  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Wright,  LL.D.     London,  1835.  8vo. 

Page  99.  col.  2.     After  the  last  line,  add 
17.  A  Key  to  the  Symbolical  Language  of  Scripture,  by  which 
numerous   passages  arc  explained  and  illustrated.     By  Thomas 
Wemiss.     Edinburgh  and  London,  1835.  8vo. 


THEATISKS    ox    the    IXTEHPnETATIOX    OF    SCHIPTCHE     PKOPHE- 
CIES. 

Page  101.  co/.  1.    After  line  17.  add 

21.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Writers  on  the  Prophecies,  with  the 
Titles  and  occasional  descriptions  of  their  works.  Also  an  Ap- 
pendix containing  Lists  of  Commentators,  Annotators,  «Scc.  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures.     London,  1835.  8vo. 

22.  Elements  of  Prophetical  Interpretation.  By  J.  W.  Brooks, 
M.A.     London,  1837.  12mo. 

23.  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Prophecies,  with  reference  to 
their  Interpretation  and  Fulfilment,  and  to  personal  Edification. 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  Bukekstetii.     London,  1837.  12mo. 

24.  Principles  of  interpreting  the  Prophecies  briefly  illustrated  : 
with  Notes.  By  Henry  Jo.ves.  Andover  [Massachusetts]  and 
New  York,  1837.  12mo. 

25.  The  Testimony  of  History  to  the  Divine  Inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures :  or  a  comparison  between  the  Prophecies  and 
their  Fulfilment.  In  twelve  Lectures.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  But- 
ler, M.A.     London,  1838.  12mo. 

Page  101.  col.  2.     After  line  50.  add 
9.  The  Chronological  Prophecies,  as  constituting  a  connected 
Bj'stem,  in  which  the  principal  events  of  the  Divine  Dispensa- 


tions are  dejcrmined  by  the  precise  revelation  of  their  dates.  D©^ 
monstrated  in  a  Series  of  Lectures.  By  Frederick  Nola>,  LL.D 
London,  1837. 8vo. 


JEWISH    WRITERS    A\n    COMMENTATORS. 

Page  102.  col.  1.  After  tlic  last  line,  add 
8*.  Flavii  Joseiiii  de  Bcllo  .ludaico  Libri  Septem.  Ad  fldefai 
Codicum  emendavit,  Viiriis  Lectionibus  instruxit,  et  notis  partim 
aliorum  jiartim  suis  illustravit,  Edvardus  Cahdwell,  S.  T.  P. 
Grffice  et  Latinc.  Oxonii  e  Typographco  Academico,  1837.  2 
vols.  8vo. 

A  beautifully  and  accurately  printed  edition  of  Josephus's  His- 
tory (if  the  Jewish  war,  for  which  Biblical  students  are  much  in- 
debted to  the  learned  principal  of  St.  Alban's  Ilall.  The  varioui 
readings  of  six  bitherto  uncollated  MSS.  are  given,  three  of  which 
are  in  the  Laurcntian  Library  at  Fliience,  cf  the  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  fourteenth  centuries  ;  two,  of  the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries, 
are  in  the  Uoyal  Lihrary  at  Paris  ;  and  one,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
is  in  the  Library  of  Sir  Tho.  I'hillips,  Bart.,  which  was  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  the  Karl  of  Guildford.  The  Latin  Version  is  that 
of  Sigismond  Gelenius,  published  at  Geneva  in  1G35. 

Page  103.  ci,l.  1.     After  line  16.  add 
5*.  Rabbi  David  Kimchi's  Commentary  upon  the  Prophecies 
of  Zachariah,  translated    from    the    Hebrew.     With    Notes   and 
Observations  on  the  pa.-ssages  relating  to  the  Messiah.     By  the 
Rev.  A.  Mc.  Call,  A..M.  [Now  D.D.]     London,  18-37.  8 vo, 

"  Kimehi  left  a  commentary  on  most  of  the  books  of  Scripture, 
which,  though  written  six  hundred  years  ago,  will  bear  a  compari- 
son with  any  that  his  appeared,  even  in  the  nineteenth  century.  .  . 
To  the  reader  of  the  English  Bible,  Kimehi  is  also  of  value,  as  he 
will  find  the  translation  generally  confirmed,  and  see  how  very 
little  that  llabbi  woniil  have  altered."  (Introd.  p.  viii.)  For  this 
specimen  of  Kimchi's  commentary,  Bible  students  are  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mc.  Caul ;  who  is  well  known  to  be  one  of 
the  most  profoundly  learned  men  in  Talmudical  and  Rabbinical 
literature  that  can  be  found  in  England  or  in  Europe.  The  value 
of  this  volume  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  important  critical  and 
controversial  observations  with  which  he  has  enriched  it. 


COM5IES^TATORS    oy    THE    OLB    TESTAMENT. 

Page  109.  col.  2.    After  line  35.  add 

22.  La  Bible.  Traduction  Nouvelle,  avcc  I'Hebreu  en  regard, 
accompagne  des  Points  Voyelles  et  des  Accens  Toniqucs,  avec 
dcs  notes  phitologiques,  geographiques  et  litteraires,  ct  les  princi- 
pales  Variantes  dc  la  Version  dcs  Septante  et  du  Texte  Samari- 
tain.     Par  S.  Cahe.x.     Vols.  I — ^X.     Paris,  1831-38.  8vo. 

The  author  of  this  translation  is  a  Jew,  who  of  course  has  given 
Jewish  interpretations  to  those  predictions  which  relate  to  the 
Messiah.  Many  of  the  notes  are  very  useful,  but  many  also  aro 
tainted  with  German  neologism.  The  translation  is  very  close| 
and,  the  Hebrew  text  lieing  placed  opposite,  it  is  an  excellent  aid 
to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  ten  volumes, 
which  have  been  published,  comprise  the  Pentateuch  and  historic^ 
books,  as  ftir  as  the  second  book  of  Chronicles,  and  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  The  typographical  execution  of  the  work 
is  very  neat. 

23.  La  Sainte  Bible  en  Latin  et  en  Franfais  accompagn^e  Ja 
Prefaces,  de  Dissertations,  de  Notes  explicatives  et  dc  Reflections 
Morales  tirees  en  partic  de  Dom  Calmet,  TAbljc  de  Vence,  Mono- 
chius,  Carrieres,  de  Sacy,  et  autres  Autcurs,  par  M.  l'Abb6  L  B. 
Glaire.     Paris,  1S3.5-1838.  3  tomes  4to.  avec  Atlas. 

Page  109.  col.  2.    Last  line  hut  3.  add 
3*.  Annotations  upon  the  Old  and  New  Testament.     Bv  Joha 
Trapp.     London,  1654-62.     5  vols,  folio. 

This  work  contains  many  judicious  observations,  collected  fra«a 
various  sources;  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  expressed  in  un« 
couth  language.  It  is  very  scarce  and  dear,  and  is  seldom  to  be 
found  complete,  the  several  volumes  of  which  it  consists  havinf 
been  published  at  different  times  :  viz.  the  Annotations  on  the  Mi- 
nor Prophets  in  1654  ;  on  the  New  Testament,  in  1656;  on  Ezra 
Nehemiah,  Job,  and  the  Psalms,  in  1657  :  on  the  books  of  Proverbs 
to  Daniel  inclusive,  in  1660;  and  on  the  Pentateuch  to  the  second 
book  of  Chronicles  inclusive,  in  1662. 

Page  1 11.  co/.  2.  After  line  18,  to  the  account  of  Dodd's  Com- 
mcjitary  on  the  Bible,  add 
The  name  of  John  Locke,  in  the  title  pige  of  this  commentary, 
is  a  misnomer.  The  greater  part  of  the  notes  were  written  by  the 
friend  and  contemporary  of  Locke,  the  Rev.  and  truly  learned  Dr, 
Cudworth ;  whose  manuscripts  being  sidd  by  Lord  Marsham  in 
1762  to  Mr.  R.  Davis,  a  bookseller  in  Piccadilly  (who  concluded 
that  they  were  the  jSISS.  of  Locke),  "  it  became  an  object  of  con- 
sideration with  him,  as  a  tradesman,  hnw  to  convert  them  to  tbf 
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best  advantage  They  contained  among  other  things,  awndry  notes 
on  Scripture.  About  the  same  time  a  number  of  manuscript  scrip- 
tural notes,  by  Dr.  Waterland,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  book- 
sellers. The  busmess  therefore  was,  by  the  aid  of  such  cele- 
brated names,  as  Mr.  Locke  and  Dr.  Waterland,  to  fabricate  a  new 
Bible  with  annotations.  At  a  cunsullation  it  was  suggested  that, 
though  these  names  were  very  important,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
the  complete  success  of  the  design,  to  join  with  them  some  popular 
living  character.  Dr.  Dodd  was  then  in  the  height  of  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  preacher,  and  accordingly  he  was  fixed  upon  to  carry  on 
the  undertaking.  This  was  the  origin  of  Dr.  Dodd's  Bible."  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica  by  Kippis,  article  Cudworth,  vol.  iv.  p.  5-19.) 
Page  114.  col.  1.     Afkr  line  47.  add 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Boothroyd's  version  of  the  Bible,  with 
notes,  was  published  in  1835,  in  royal  Svo.  The  work  has  been 
:arefully  corrected  throughout :  the  practical  reflections  which  were 
in  the  first  edition  are  omitted.  In  its  present  greatly  improved 
state,  this  work  contains  a  great  mass  of  most  important  and  criti- 
cal results  within  a  comparatively  short  compass:  it  is  both  a  cheap 
and  a  beautifully  printed  volume. 

Page  114.  col.  2.    Last  line  but  14.  add 

38*.  A  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  which 
the  Sacred  Text  is  illustrated  with  copious  Notes,  theological,  his- 
torical and  critical ;  with  improvements  and  reflections  at  the  end 
of,  each  chapter.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sdtcliffe,  A.M.  Lon- 
don, 1834-35.  Second  Edition,  carefully  corrected.  1838-39. 
2  vols.  Imperial  8vo. 

The  text  of  our  authorized  translation  is  not  given  in  this  Com- 
mentary, which  is  equally  adapted  for  the  family  and  the  study, 
and  embodies  the  result  of  the  author's  labours  for  about  forty 
years.  During  that  period  he  states  that  he  carefully  studied  the 
original  Scriptures  -v  ith  versions,  and  the  comments  of  the  fathers, 
Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  and  Jerome,  and  the  more  recent  criti- 
cal works  of  Beza,  Cappel,  Calvin,  Cameron,  Drusius,  Estius,  Gro- 
tius,  Lightfoot,  Marlorat,  Menochius,  Tirinus,  Vatablus  and  others, 
who  have  applied  their  profound  learning  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
Sacred  Volume.  To  English  Commentators,  the  author's  references 
are  very  few,  "  lest  he  should  be  a  plagiarist  from  others,  which" 
(he  truly  observes)  "  real  industry  has  no  need  to  be."  Many 
valuable  elucidations  of  difficult  passages  vnW  be  found  in  this 
work,  which  are  passed  over  in  larger  commentaries.  The  reflec- 
tions at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  characterized  by  simplicity  of 
diction  combined  with  earnest  piety.  Four  well  executed  maps 
and  a  good  general  index  add  to  the  value  of  this  unassuming  com- 
mentary. 

39.  The  Comprehensive  Commentary  of  the  Holy  Bible ;  con- 
taining the  Text  according  to  the  authorized  Version;  Scott's 
marginal  references ;  Henry's  Commentary  condensed  but  given 
substantially ;  the  practical  observations  of  Dr.  Scott,  with  exten- 
sive Critical  and  Philological  Notes  from  Scott,  Doddridge,  Clarke, 
Poole,  Patrick,  Lowth,  Burder,  Harraer,  Calmet,  Stuart,  the 
Rosenmiillers,  Kuinoel,  Bloomfield,  and  many  others.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  William  Jenks,  D.D.  assisted  by  the  Rev.  L.  J.  Hoadley, 
and  J.  W.  Jenks,  M.A.  Brattleboro',  Vermont,  1834-38.  5  vols. 
Imperial  8vo. 

This  compilation  exhibits  a  condensation  of  all  that  is  valuable 
in  the  deservedly  esteemed  commentaries  of  Henry  and  Scott  on 
the  entire  Bible,  and  of  Doddridge  on  the  New  Testament.  The 
notes  are  compiled  from  the  various  critics  enumerated  in  the  title 
page ;  and,  in  general,  the  selection  is  made  with  judgment. 

40.  The  Condensed  Commentary  and  Family  Exposition  of 
the  Holy  Bible :  containing  the  best  criticisms  of  the  most  valua- 
ble Biblical  Writers,  with  practical  reflections,  and  marginal  refer- 
ences, chronology,  indexes,  &c.  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Ingram  Cob- 
Bisr,  M.A.     London,  1837.     Imperial  8vo.  and  royal  4to. 

This  work  CDrrerpond?  with  its  title  page  ;  it  is  literally  a  con- 
densed commentary,  der.ved  from  the  best  accessible  sources.  The 
notes  are  selected,  with  much  brevity,  but  very  judiciousl)',  and 
are  partly  critical  and  explanatory,  the  others  are  practical.  The 
results  of  the  researches  of  nearlj'  two  hundred  writers,  British 
and  Foreign,  are  here  given  in  a  very  small  compass.  The  typo- 
graphical execution  is  singularly  distinct  and  beautiful. 

41.  The  Pictorial  Bible;  being  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
according  to  the  authorized  Version  ;  illustrated  with  many  hun- 
dred wood-cuts,  representing  the  Historical  Events  after  celebrated 
Pictures ;  the  Landscape  Scenes  from  original  drawings  or  from 
authentic  engravings ;  and  the  subjects  of  Natural  History,  Cos- 
tume, and  Antiquities,  from  the  best  sources.  To  which  are 
added.  Original  Notes,  chiefly  explanatory  of  the  Engravings  and 
of  such  Passages  connected  with  the  History,  Geography,  Natural 
History,  and  Antiquities  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  as  require  ob- 
servation. I-andon.  1836-38.  4  vols,  super  royal  Svo. ;  also  in 
4  vols.  ito. 

The  title  of  yiis  work  fully  expresses  its  design.     The  Old  Tes- 


tament fills  the  first  three  volumes,  and  the  New  Testament  th« 
fourth.  The  typographical  execution,  especially  of  the  quarto 
copies,  is  very  beautiful. 

Page  115.  col.  1.     After  line  45.  add 
6.  The  Pocket  Commentary,  consisting  of  Critical  Notes  on 
the  Old  Testament,  original  and  selected  from  the  most  celebrated 
Critics  and    Commentators.     By  David  Daviusox,  Edinburgh, 
1836.     2  vols.  18mo. 


COMMENTATORS    ON    nF.TACIIEn    BOOKS   OF   THE  OLn  TESTAMENT, 
PENTATF.UCH,    AND    llISTOUIfAL    BOOKS. 

Page  115.  col.  1.  La^t  line  but  9.  add 
2*.  The  Laws  of  Moses  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  His- 
tory and  Character  of  the  Jews,  with  a  defence  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua  against  Professor  Leo,  of  Berlin  :  being  the  Hulsean  Lec- 
ture for  1833.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  Re- 
marks on  the  Arrangement  of  the  Historical  Scriptures  adopted 
by  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  and  others.  By  Henry  John  Rose,  B.D. 
London  and  Cambridge,   1834.  Svo. 

For  an  analysis  of  this  most  able  vindication  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  Book  of  Joshua  from  the  att.icks  of  German  Neologians,  see  the 
British  Critic,  No.  xxxiv.  for  .\pril  1S35,  pp.  310-332. 
Page  116.  col.  2.     After  line  23.  add 

32.  The  Book  of  Genesis  with  Explanatory  and  Practical  Ob- 
servations. By  theRev.  R.  W.  SiuTHOHP,  B.D.  London,  1835. 
Imperial  Svo. 

33.  A  Genealogical,  Chronological,  Historical  and  Topogra- 
phical Exposition  of  the  Tenth  Chapter  of  Genesis :  being  a 
View  of  the  Posterity  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  Compiled 
from  the  most  authentic  sources.  By  WilUam  Pakkin.  Vol.  I. 
Sheffield,  1837.  12mo. 

This  work  is  designed  to  be  completed  in  two  volumes.  The 
first  contains  the  settlements  of  the  Descendants  of  Japheth  and 
Shem,  with  a  supplementary  account  of  Ishmael  and  his  descend- 
ants, the  Arabs.  The  second  volume  is  to  contain  the  settlements 
of  the  Descendants  of  Ham. 

34.  Notes,  Critical  and  Practical,  on  the  Book  of  Genesis.  By 
George  Bush,  A.M.     New  York.  1838.  Svo. 

Page  116.  col.  2.     La.tt  line  but  15.  add 
34*.  Notes,  Critical  and  Practical,  on  the  Books  of  Joshua 
and  Judges.     By  George  Bush,  A.M.     New  York,  1838.  Svo. 


Page  118.  col.  2.  After  line  5.  add 
80*.  A  New  Version  of  the  Book  of  Job ;  with  Expository 
Notes,  and  an  Introduction  on  the  spirit,  composition,  and  author 
of  the  Book,  by  Dr.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Carl  Umbreit,  Prof,  of 
Theology  in  Heidelberg.  Translated  from  the  German  by  the 
Rev.  John  Hamilton  Grey,  M.A.  Edinburgh,  1836-7.  2  vols. 
12mo.  [also  forming  vols.  xvi.  and  xix.  of  the  Edinburgh  Bibli- 
cal Cabinet.] 

81*.  The  Book  of  the  Patriarch  Job,  translated  from  the  Ori- 
ginal Hebrew,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  terms  and  style  of  the 
authorized  English  Version.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Introduc- 
tion on  the  History,  Times,  Country,  Friends,  &c.  of  the  Patri- 
arch ;  with  some  strictures  on  the  Views  of  Bishop  Warburton, 
and  of  the  Rationalists  of  Germany,  on  the  same  subject.  And 
to  which  is  appended  a  Commentary,  critical  and  exegetical.  By 
Samuel  Lee,  D.D.     London,  1837.  Svo. 


,    PSALMS. 

Page  120.  col.  2.     Last  line  but2\.  add 

127*.  A  Manual  of  the  Book  of  Psalms:  or  the  Subject-Con- 
tents of  all  the  Psalms,  by  Martin  Luther.  Translated  into 
Enghsh  [from  the  German]  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Cole.  London, 
1837.  Svo. 

128*.  The  Book  of  Psalms  :  a  New  Translation,  with  Notes 
explanatory  and  critical.  By  William  Walford.  London, 
1837.  Svo. 

This  volume  contains  a  version  of  the  entire  book  of  Psalms, 
formed  on  the  basis  of  the  authorized  version ;  from  which  the 
translator  has  deviated  only  where  it  appeared  to  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  render  the  Hebrew  text  accurately.  To  each  psalm  is  pre- 
fixed a  concise  introduction  ;  and  a  few  explanatory  notes  are  sub- 
joined ;  the  more  critical  remarks  being  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  together  with  an  Appendix,  containing  brief  dissertations 
on  the  most  difficult  topics  of  inquiry  relating  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Book  of  Psalms.  Many  difficult  or  obscure  passages  are 
here  happily  elucidated. 

129*.  A  CommenUry  on  the  Book  of  Psalms,  on  a  plan  eiu 
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bracing  the  Hebrew  Text,  with  a  new  literal  version.  By  George 
Bush,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Literature  in  the  New 
York  City  University.     New  York,  1838.  8vo. 

This  work  will  be  very  useful  to  Biblical  Students,  who  com- 
mence their  Hebrew  Studies  with  the  Bouk  of  Psalms.  "  In  the 
literal  version  appended  to  the  original  text,  the  words  of  the  es- 
tablished translation  have  been  always  retained,  wherever  they 
appeared  to  be  the  most  suitable  ;  no  departures  being  made  from 
it  with  a  view  to  greater  elegance  or  euphony.  The  notes  are  de- 
■igncd  principally  to  elucidate  the  force,  import  and  pertinency,  of 
the  words  and  phrases  of  the  original,  by  the  citation  of  parallel 
instances,  and  to  throw  light  upon  tlic  images  and  allusions  of  the 
sacred  writers  by  reference  to  the  customs,  manners,  laws,  geogra- 
phy, &c.  of  the  east."  (Andover  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  v.  p. 
239.) 

130*.  Les  Psaumes  do  David,  traduits  par  M.  Dauoaud. 
Paris,  1838.  8vo. 

This  is  a  faithful  and  elegant  version  of  the  Psalms,  the  author  of 
which  (a  member  of  the  Romish  communion)  has  not  confined  him- 
self to  a  mere  translation  of  the  Latin  Vulg;ite  version,  but  has 
consulted  the  Hebrew  Text,  besides  availing  himself  of  several 
previous  modern  translations.  In  some  of  his  interpretations  of  the 
Messianic  Psalms,  he  coincides  with  Bishop  Horsley. 

131*.  Commentarius  Historicus  Criticus  in  Psalmos,  in  usum 
maxime  Academiaruni  uclornatus.  Scripsit  Franc.  Jos.  Valent 
Dominic.  Mauheii.     Lipsise,  1838.  8vo. 


COMMENTATORS    OX    TUE    PllOIMIETIC AL    ROOKS. 

rage  122.  col.  2.     Last  line  but  21.  add  • 

Mr.  Noyes's  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets  is  now  com- 
pleted in  3  vols.  Svo.  Boston,  1833-1837.  'I'he  notes  are  very 
brief;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  "  that  some  things  are  to  be  found 
in  them,  which  show  that  Mr.  Noyes  has  a  very  low  opinion  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  which  will  preclude  a  large  class  of 
readers  from  obtaining  much  instruction  from  what  is  really  valua- 
ble."   (American  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  xi.  (Jan.  183S),  p.  2C0.) 

'  165*.  Christologie  dcs  Alten  Testaments  und  Commentar 
uber  die  Messianischcn  Wcissagungen  der  Propheten.  Von  E. 
W.  HE>fGSTEjfBEHO.     Berlin,  1829-35.  3  vols.  Svo. 

Professor  Hengstcnberg  has  long  been  known  in  Germany,  as  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  defenders  of  orthodox  and  pious 
Christianity,  against  the  unhallowed  and  rash  criticisms  of  the  mo- 
dern neologians  of  that  country.  The  first  volume  contains  the 
general  introduction.  Messianic  prophecies  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in 
the  Psalms,  the  Godhead  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
proofs  of  a  suffering  and  atoning  Messiah,  &c.,  and  the  Messianic 
prophecies  in  Isaiah.  The  second  volume  embraces  the  seventy 
weeks  of  Daniel  and  the  book  of  Zechariah ;  and  the  third  com- 
prises the  Messianic  productions  in  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Haggai, 
Malachi,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel. 

166*.  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  Commentary 
on  the  predictions  of  the  Messiah  by  the  Prophets.  By  E.  W. 
Hengstcnberg,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Berlin.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Rcucl  Keith,  D.D. 
Alexandria,  D  [istrict  of]  C  [olumbia.]     Vol.  I.  1836. 

This  volume  corresponds  with  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Hengsten- 
berg's  original  treatise.  "The  translator  has  accomplished  his 
work  in  a  faithful  and  scholarlike  manner."  (Andover  Biblical 
Repository,  Oct.  1836,  p.  504.)  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Keith 
will  be  encouraged  to  complete  bis  arduous  and  valuable  under- 
taking. 

167*.  Commentarius  Grammaticus  Criticus  in  Jesaiam,  in 
usum  Academiarum  adornatus.  Scripsit  Franc.  Jos.  Valent. 
Dominic.  Maureu.     Lipsise,  1836.  Svo. 

Page  124.  cuL  I.     After  line  32.  add 

188*.  De  utriusque  Rcccnsionis  Vaticiniorum  Jcremise,  Grseca; 
Aiexandrinae  et  Hebraicffi  Masoretiae,  indole  et  Originc  Commen- 
tatio  Critics.  Scripsit  Franciscus  Carolus  Mo veus.  Hamburgi, 
1837.  4to. 

189*.  Jeremias  Librorum  Sacrorum  Intcrpres  atque  Vindex. 
Scripsit  Augustus  Kceper.     Bcrolini,  1837.  Svo 

190*.  Lamentationes  Jeremice  critice  et  exegetice  illustratffi, 
cum  pncmissis  disputationibus  historico-criticis  tribus :  auctore 
Chr.  H.  Kalkau.     Hafnia;,  1836.  Svo. 

Page  125.  col.  1.    After  line  20.  add 

211*.  Daniel's  Prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeks.  By  a  Lay- 
man.    London,  1836.  12mo. 

The  learned  anonymous  author  of  this  treatise  has  endeavoured 
to  tender  the  interpretation  of  this  difficult  prophecy  simple,  upon 
the  two  following  suppositions,  viz.  1.  That  Xerxes  was  the  king 
•poken  of  by  Ezra,  under  the  title  Darius  (a  sovereign),  for 
which  be  thinks  there  is  strong  ground  of  presumption,  on  com- 


paling  Scripture  with  profane  bistoiy.  2.  That  the  Seventy  Weeks 
are  weeks  of  performance  of  the  tempoial  Covenant  with  Abraham, 
that  his  seed  should  possess  the  laud  of  Canaan.  This  Covenant 
was  pel  formed  for  seven  weeks,  and  sixty-two  weeks,  till  the  birth 
of  Messiah,  when  the  sceptre  departed,  and  the  Covenant  was  sus- 
pended by  the  Romans  taking  possession  of  the  land.  The  Cove- 
nant was  "  cunfiimed  with  many  for  one  week,"  when  the  Jews 
ejected  the  Romans  for  seven  years  previous  to  their  final  destruc- 
tion. 

212*.  A  new  Illustration  of  the  latter  Part  of  Daniel's  ImI 
Vi-sion  and  Prophecy.  By  James  FAnacuARSox,  LL.D.  LoB 
dun,  1838.  Svo. 

Page  126.  col.  1.     IauI  line  but  28.  add 

UHAUIAH. 

239*.  Friederici  Plivm  Obticrvationes  in  Textum  et  Versione*, 
maximi-  Gra;cas,  Obadia;  et  Habacuci.     Haunix>.  1796.  Svo. 

240*.  Obadia;  propheta;  Oraculum  in  Idumaos,  hujus  populi 
histori;!  pcrscripl.i,  et  verisiotiibus  aiitiquissirnis  conmicntariisque 
tain  patrum  tcilrsiaslicoruiii  quarn  iiitcrprctum  reccntium  adhi- 
liitis,  in  Linguaiu  Latinaiii  translatuin  et  cnucleatum  a  Carolo 
Ludovico  He.xukwkiik.  Regiomoiiti  Prussorum,  1830,  8vo 
Pugf  120.  col.  1.     Lait  line  but  11.  add 

242*.  l)i'  vera  lihri  Jonaj  intcrpretatione  Commentatio  Exege- 
tica.  Quain  ....  scripsit  Godofredus  Laukuenz.  FuldiB,  1836. 
Svo. 


C0MME5TAT0RS    i>X    THE    N  KW    TKSTAMEXT    A  N  :i    OX    DXTACBXD 
BOOKS   THEREOF. 

P«-e  131.  col.  1.     Aftfr  line  39.  add 

53*.  The  Booli  of  the  New  Covenant  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ :  being  a  Critical  Revision  of  the  Text  and  Transla- 
tion of  the  English  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  aid 
of  most  ancient  Manuscripts  unknown  to  the  age  in  which  that 
Version  was  put  forth  by  authority.  [By  Granville  Pexx,  Esq.] 
London,  1836.  8vo. 

53*.  Annotations  to  the  Book  of  the  New  Covenant,  with  ar. 
expository  preface;  with  which  is  reprinted  I.  L.  Hug  de  Antiqui* 
tate  Codicis  Valicani  Commentatio.  By  Granville  Pexx,  Esq. 
London,  1836.  Svo. 

53**  Supplemental  Annotations  to  the  Book  of  the  New  C^- 
venant :  with  a  brief  Exposure  of  the  Strictures  of  the  Theolo« 
gical  Reviewer  for  July,  1837.  By  Granville  Pejtx,  Esq.  Lon- 
don, 1^38.  Svo. 

"  In  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  Mr.  Pcnn  has  revised  with 
considerable  diligence  the  authorized  version,  in  the  hope  that  he 
may  put  every  English  reader  in  possession  of  '  the  pure  text  free 
from  all  spurious  accretions,  and  adapted  to  the  level  of  minds  least 
practised  and  disposed  to  attention  and  reflection.'  The  second 
volume  consists  of  a  preface,  concerning  some  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  error  in  ancient  MSS.  and  the  principles  on  which  the 
present  revision  has  been  made ;  a  rt-print  of  a  tract  of  I.  L.  Hug 
on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Codi'X  Vaticrinus ;  the  paramount  authority 
of  that  MS.  being  assciied  by  Mr.  Penn  ;  and  a  body  of  original 
annotations  c.uifincd  chiefly  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text,  and  the 
grounds  of  its  departure  froin  the  received  version  ;  the  perusal  of 
which  cannot  fail  lo  give  the  render  a  high  opinion  of  the  diligence, 
candour,  and  piety  of  tlie  author."  (British  Magazine,  vol.  xi. 
p.  56.) 

Page  132.  col.  1.     After  line  42.  add 

13*.  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Gospels.  By 
Albert  Barnes.  New  York,  1833.  2  vols.  12mo.  Reprinted  aX 
London,  1834,  ISmo.,  with  a  few  retrenchments. 

14*.  Notes  on  the  more  prominent  Difficulties  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  designed  for  general  use.  By  John  Page,  D.D.  Lon 
don,  1834.  12mo. 

Page  132.  col.  1.    Last  line  but  3.  add 

23*.  Specimen  Critico-Theologicum,  quo  fides  et  auctoritM 
Matthffii  in  referenda  Jesu  oratione,  Evan;j.  c.  v.  vi.  vii.,  indicitur. 
Auctore  Horatio  Nicbuur  Fi.kf.     Trajecti  Batavorum,  1799.  Svo. 

24*.  Recentiores  de  Aulhenti.i  Evangulii  Matlhaei  Qua;stionet 
recensentur  et  dijudicaiitur ;  simulque  exponitur  Ratio  earum 
quBstionum  Apologetica.  Commentatio  Theoloijica.  Scripsit 
Rudolphus  Ernestus  Klexeu.     Gottingae,  1832.  4to. 

25*.  Exposition,  Doctrinal  and  Philological,  of  Christ's  Ser- 
mon on  the  .Mount,  according  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  intended 
likewise  as  a  help  towards  the  formation  of  a  pure  Biblical  Sjt- 
tem  of  Faith  and  Morals.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr. 
F.  A.  G.  Tholuck,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Menzies.  Edinburgh, 
1834-37.  2  vols.  I2mo'.:  also  forming  Vols.  VL  and  XXI.  of  ttic 
Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet 
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26*.  The  Prophetic  Discourse  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  [Matt 
XXIV.  Mark  xru.  and  Luke  xxr.]  historically  and  critically  illus- 
trated. With  Considerations  on  the  unfulfilled  portion  of  it.  By 
a  Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Cambridge  and 
London,  1834.  8vo. 

Page  132.  col.  2.     Last  line  out  2.5.  add 
32*.  Observationes  Critical  in  priora  duo  Evangelii  Lucse  ca- 
pita.   Edidit  H.  Reutekuahl.   Londini  Gothoruni,  1825.    Three 
parts,  forming  one  volume  4to. 

Page  133.  cnl.  1.     Last  line  but  10.  add 
48*.  A  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John  by  F.  A.  G.  Tno- 
LucK,  D.D.  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Halle. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  A.  Kaufman.     Boston 
f Massachusetts],  1836.  8vo. 

"  The  translation  of  Tholuck's  Commentary  on  John  will  help  to 
do  away  the  opinion  still  too  prevalent,  that  the  writings  of  Ger- 
man theologians  are  valuable  for  little  else  than  as  repositories  of 
exegctical  learning.  The  commentary  on  John,  though  professedly 
Dxegetical  in  its  character,  contains  much  that  appeals  directly  to 
the  spiritual  apprehension  of  Christians  ;  much  that  is  not  drawn 
from  learned  authorities,  but  from  communion  with  the  writer's 
own  heart,  and  with  the  Spirit  of  God."  Andover  Biblical  Reposi- 
tory, vol.  vii.  April  1836,  pp.  440,  441.) 

Page  134.  col.  1.     After  line  12.  add 
62*.  De  Temporum  in  Actis  Apostolorum  Ratione.     Scripsit 
tludolphus  Anger.     Lipsise,  1834.  8vo. 

63*.  A.  G.  Hoffmann,  Commentatio  in  Orationem  Petri  in 
A^ctis  Apostolorum  c.  IL  v.  44.     Jenae,  1834.  4to. 

64*.  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.     By  Albert  Barnes.     New  York,  1836.  12mo. 

65*.    De  Paulo   Apostolo  ejusque  Adversariis  Commentatio. 
Scripsit  Dr.  E.  C.  ScHARLiNG.     Hauniae,  1836.  8vo. 
Page  135.  col.  2.     After  line  11.  add 
86*.  Doctrina  Pauli  apostoli  de  Vi  Mortis  Christi  satisfactori^. 
Scripsit  L.  F.  C.  Tischendorf.     Lipsiae,  1837.  Svo. 

87*.  A  free  and  explanatory  Version  of  the  Epistles.  By  the 
Rev.  Edward  Baklee.     London,  1837.  Svo. 

Page  136.  col.  2.  After  the  last  line,  add 
105*.  Exposition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ;  with 
Extracts  from  the  Exegetical  Works  of  the  Fathers  and  Reform- 
ers. Translated  from  the  original  German  of  Dr.  Fred.  Aug. 
Gottreu  Tholcck,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Royal  University 
of  Halle.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Menzies.  Edinburgh,  1833-36. 
2  vols.  12mo. 

This  work  forms  Vols.  V.  and  XII.  of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical 
Cabinet.  The  learned  author,  Professor  Tholuck,  has  had  the  dis- 
tinguished honour  of  standing  foremost  among  the  defenders  of 
ancient  orthodoxy  against  the  modern  neologians  of  Germany :  and 
"  the  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  most  im- 
portant work  which  has  hitherto  proceeded  from  his  pen.  The 
universal  approbation  it  has  received  from  the  friends  of  evangelical 
truth,  and  the  fierce  hostility  with  which  it  has  been  assailed  by 
the  rationalist  party  in  Germany,"  (where,  notwithstanding,  it  has 
passed  through  many  editions,)  "  afford  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  its  distinguished  worth."  (Translator's  preface,  p.  xii.) 
Professor  Stuart,  in  the  preface  to  his  admirable  work  on  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans  (p.  vii.),  has  expressed  the  highest  approbation  of 
Dr.  Tholuck's  labours,  to  which  he  acknowledges  himself  "most 
of  all  indebted."  The  purchaser  of  Professor  Stuart's  work  will 
find  it  desirable  to  study  Dr.  T.'s  Exposition  in  connection  with  it. 
The  translator  has  ably  performed  his  difficult  task,  and  has  enrich- 
ed the  volume  with  an  instructive  preface. 

106*.  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  With  Re- 
marks on  the  Commentaries  of  Dr.  Macknight,  Professor  Tho- 
luck, and  Professor  Moses  Stuart.  By  Robert  Halkane,  Esq. 
London  and  Edinburgh,  1835-37.  2  vols.  12mo. 

As  Mr.  Haldane  had  commented  rather  severely  on  Dr.  Tholuck, 
the  translator  of  the  professor's  Exposition  in  1838  published  an 
"  Answer  to  Mr.  Robert  Haldane's  Strictures,"  in  Svo.  Tholuck 
rejects  the  horrihile  decretum  of  Calvin,  which  Mr.  Haldane  fully 
receives.    Mr.  Menzies  has  temperately  replied  to  his  strictures. 

107*.  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  designed 
for  Students  of  the  English  Bible.  By  Charles  Hodge,  Professor 
of  Bibhcal  Literature  in  the  [Presbyterian]  Theological  Seminary 
at  Princeton,  [New  Jersey].     Philadelphia,  1835,  Svo. 

An  abridgment  of  this  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
was  published  by  the  author  in  1836,  which  was  reprinted  by  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  of  London  in  1837,  in  one  volume,  12mo. 

108*.  Pauli  ad  Romanes  Epistola.  Recensuit,  et  cum  com- 
nientariis  perpetuis  edidit,  Car.  Frid.  August,  F«it8che.  Tom 
I.     Lipsise.  1836,  Svo, 
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109*.  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  By  Albej-t  Barnes.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  cor- 
rected.    New  York,  1836.  12mo. 

Page  137.  col.  1.     L<isl  line  but  24.  add 

118*.  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Corinth- 
ians by  Dr.  Gustav.  Billuotii,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Halle.  Translated  from  the  German  with  additional 
notes  by  the  Rev.  W.  Lindsay  Alexander,  M.A.  Edinburgh. 
1837-38.  2  vols.  12mo.  Also  as  vols.  XXL  and  XXII.  of  the 
Edinburgh  Biblical   Cabinet. 

119*.  Notes,  explanatory  and  practical,  on  the  first  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  By  Albert  Barnes.  New  York,  183S. 
12mo. 

120*.  Remarks  on  the  Twelfth  and  Fourteenth  Chapters  of  St, 
Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians :  with  other  Observations 
on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Gift  of  Tongues.  By  the  Rev.  H. 
Haruinge,  B.A.     London,  1836.  Svo. 

This  tract  elucidttes  cpitain  wor.ls  and  difficult  passages  in  the 
third  and  thirteenth  chipteisof  St.  Paul's  tirst  tpistletothe  Co- 
rinthians. 

Page  137.  col.  2.     After  line  21.  add 

123*.  Commentaire  sur  I'Epitre  de  Saint  Paul  aux  Galaies. 
Par  Pierre  SARniNoux.     Paris,  1837.  Svo. 

Page  137.  col.  2.    Last  line  but  31.  add 

129*.  Exegese  des  Epities  de  Saint  Paul  aux  Philippiens  el 
aux  Colossiens,  autographiee  d'apres  les  cours  lus  a  I'Ecole  de 
Theoiogie  de  Geneve.     Par  F.  W.  Steicer.     Paris,  1837.  8yo. 

129*.  Commentarius  Perpetuus  in  Pauli  Epistolam  ad  Philip- 
penscs;  auctore  Wesselo  Alberto  van  Hengel.  Amstelaedami, 
1838.  Svo. 

Page  138.  col.  1.     After  last  line  but  12.  add 

146*.  Pauli  Epistola  prima  ad  Timotheum  Graece,  cum  Com- 
mentario.     Edidit  G.  E.  liEO.     Lipsia;,   1838.  Svo. 

Page  138.  col.  2.    After  line  2.  add 
151*.  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Philemon,  by 
John  Calvin  ;  translated  from  the  Latin  by  B.  B.  Edwards.     In 
the  seventh  volume  (pp.  431 — 440.)  of  the  Biblical  Repository. 
Andover,  [Massachusetts]  1836.  Svo. 

HEBREWS. 

152*.  The  Apostolical  Authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews : 
an  Inquiry,  in  which  the  received  Title  of  the  Epistle  is  vindicated 
against  the  cavils  of  Objectors,  ancient  and  modern,  from  Origen 
to  Sir  J.  D.  Michadis,  chiefly  upon  grounds  of  internal  evidence 
hitherto  unnoticed :  comprising  a  comparative  Analysis  of  the 
style  and  structure  of  this  epistle,  and  of  the  undisputed  epistles 
of  St.  Paul ;  tending  to  throw  light  upon  their  Interpretation.  By 
the  Rev.  Charles  Fousti;r,  B.D.     London,  1838.  Svo. 

In  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, pp.  409-422.  the  genuineness  and  apostolical  authority  of  St, 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  have  been  proved  by  a  selection  of 
the  most  striking  evidences,  both  external  and  internal:  but  it  has 
been  reserved  for  the  learned  author  of  this  work  to  demonstrate 
that  apostolical  authority  t.y  a  mass  of  argument  and  evidence,  not 
more  original  than  ingenious  and  delightful  to  the  Biblical  Student, 
who  will  attentively  study  his  volume.  Having  refuted  the  cavils 
of  ancient  and  modern  objectors,  from  Origen  to  Michaelis,  the  au- 
thor proceeds  to  adduce  his  evidence  in  fourteen  sections:  in  which 
he  shows  the  identity  of  manner  between  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews and  St.  Paul's  undisputed  epistles  in  the  use  of  particular 
words,  and  gives  copious  tables: — 1.  of  the  New  Testament  words 
peculiar  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  undisputed  epi-stles 
of  St.  Paul,  as  well  as,  2.  of  words  peculiar  to  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  (which  are  not  found  elsewhere,  either  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  Septuagint,  or  the  Apocrypha,)  with  their  parallel  ver- 
bal dependencies  ;  and  3.  of  words  occasionally  occurring  elsewhere 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  in  the  manner,  the  frequency,  of  their 
occurrence,  peculiar  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  undis- 
puted epistles  of  St.  Paul.  The  author  then  institutes  an  examina- 
tion of  some  leading  parallel  passages  from  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews and  St.  Paul's  undisputed  epistles  ;  and  shows  the  identity 
of  manner  between  that  epistle  and  the  undisputed  epistles  of  the 
apostle  in  the  use  of  favouiitc  words,  in  the  habit  of  'going  off  at 
a  word,'  in  the  use  of  the  paronomasia  or  play  upon  words,  in  quo- 
tations and  modes  of  quotation  from  the  Old  Testamei;t,  in  the  use 
of  key-te.xts.  A  copious  table  of  the  harmony  of  parallel  passages 
between  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  undisputed  epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  is  then  subjoined.  Having  thus  proved  the  Pauline  origi- 
nal of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  from  internal  evidence,  the  learned 
author  advances  to  a  re-examination  of  the  external  evidences, 
including  the  testimonies  of  the  apostolical  fathers  and  those  of  Pan- 
taenus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Origen ;  and  adduces  a  powerful 
argument  in  proof  that  by  the  cpistje  of  St.  Paul,  referred  to  ia 
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tPetci,  iii.  15,  16.,  the  cpislle  to  the  Hebrews  is  intended,  which 
argument  is  deduced  from  the  internal  marks  of  reference  to  He- 
brews by  St.  Peter  in  both  his  epistles.  In  an  appendix  are  given 
tables  of  words  occurring  only  once  in  the  c|)istle  to  the  Hebrews 
and  in  the  undisputed  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  as  well  as  of  Pauline 
words  occurrin};  in  more  than  one  epistle,  and  not  occurring  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  irresistible  conclusion  from  the  whole 
of  the  author's  elaborate  researches  is,  that  that  epistle  i«  the  ge- 
nuine production  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

153*.  The  E|)istle  to  the  Hebrews.  A  new  Translation  in 
Sections,  with  Marginal  Notes  and  an  Introductory  Syliabup.  [By 
Josiah  CoMiKit.]     London,  1834.  small  8vo. 

154*.  HoifE  Hcbraica; :  an  Attempt  to  di.scovcr  how  the  Argu- 
ment of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  must  have  been  understood 
by  those  therein  addressed,  with  Appendices  on  Messiah's  King- 
donit  &c.  By  George,  Viscount  Mandkvillg.  London,  1835. 
larg^  8vo. 

For  an  account  of  this  work,  which  includes  only  the  first  four 
chapters  of  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Ibe  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Christian  tJuardian  for  March,  1835,  pp.  lO.j-110. 

Page  139.  col.  2.     After  lust  line  but  10.  add 

178*.  Integrity  and  Authenticity  of  the  Second  Epistle  of 
Peter.  By  Dr.  Herman  Olsiiauskn,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
the  University  of  Kunigsberg.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by  B.  B. 
Edwauus.  In  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Biblical  Repository,  pub- 
lished at  Andover  [Massachusetts],  1836.  8vo. 

179*.  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  of  Peter,  considered  in  Refer- 
ence to  the  whole  System  of  Divine  Truth.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  VVilhelm  Stkikkh  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  FAinnAiiix. 
Edinburi;h,  lS:](i.  2  vols.  12mo.  Also  as  vols.  XIII.  and  XIV.  of 
the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet. 

Fage  140.  col.  1,     After  line  12.  add 

183*.  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  John  by  Dr.  Fred- 
rich  LiJcKK.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  additional  notes, 
by  Thorieif  Gudmundson  Rf.pp.  Edinburgh,  1837.  12mo.  Also 
■s  vol.  XV.  of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet. 

Page  140.  col.  1.     After  line  22.  add 

189*.  Apocalypsis  Johanni  Apostolo  vimlicata.  Scripsit  Er- 
nestus  Guilielmus  Koltiioff.     Hafnia),  1834.  8vo. 

190*.  The  Prophetical  Character  and  Inspiration  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse considered.  By  George  Pearson,  B.D.  Cambridge  and 
London,  1835.  Svo. 

lu^tliis  work  the  author  "  has  presented  to  the  public  a  view  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  Apocalypse  founded  chiefly  on  the  princi- 
ples of  Dean  Woodhouse  and  Vitringa.  Mr.  Pearson  has  prefixed  a 
rhaptcr  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  after  going 
through  the  book,  adds  two  chapters  on  its  prophetical  character 
and  inspiration.  .  .  .  Tb  >y  who  can  adopt  the  principles  of  Vitringa 
and  Woodhouse,  will  And  Mr.  Pearson's  a  very  useful  Volume." 
(British  Magazine,  Feb.  IS36.  vol.  ix.  p.  184.) 

Page  141.  col.  2.     After  line  37.  add 
210*.  A  Suppleme-it  to  a  Dissertation  on  the  Trumpets  and 
Seals  of  the   Apocalypse.      By  William   Ccn.nixohamk,  Esq. 
London,  1838.  8vo. 

For  a  copious  analyois  of  this  soberly  written  and  truly  valuable 
work  (now  vevy  inate.ially  impraved),  see  the  Christian  Observer, 
vol.  xiii.  pp.  1G3 — IST'.  Tlve  "  Supplement"  contains  various  addi- 
tional considerations,  confirmatory  of  the  Author's  calculation  of 
the  prophetic  period  of  1260  years. 

Page  :''2.  col.  2.     Last  line  but  19.  add 

228.  An  Analyi>»l  .\rrangement  of  the  .\pocalypse,  or  Rcve- 
jation  recorded  by  ?v,  John,  according  to  the  Principles  developed 
under  the  name  o*"  CaralleUsm  in  the  writings  of  Bishop  Lowth, 
Bishop  Jebb,  and  t  >c  Rev.  Thomas  Boys.  By  the  Rev.  Richard 
RoF..     Dublin,  18i    .  4to. 

229.  The  Apoo  ;pse  its  own  Interpreter:  or,  a  Guide  to  the 
Study  of  the  Book,  f  Revelation.  By  the  Rev.  A.  HcTcmxsoy. 
London,  1835.  8v 

230.  The  Inten  Her;  a  Summary  View  of  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John.     By  the     ev.  Thomas  Joxes.    London,  1836.  12mo. 

This  volume  is  jnded  on  the  late  Kev.  Henry  Gauntlett's  ex- 
pository Lectures  ;n  the  Apocalypse.  It  contains  a  summary 
•tatemcnt  of  the  .ontents  of  each  chapter,  so  as  to  give  a  rapid 
yiew  of  its  conten*  "  This  is  a  useful  little  book  on  a  very  difficult 
subject.  .'Vlthov  '  we  could  have  wished  that  it  had  less  reference 
to  modern  ever  .'  ind  kept  to  the  admirable  and  sober  views  of 
Bishop  Newtcj  i  it  may  be  safely  recommended  as,  on  the  whole, 
a  cheap  and  •  ,  jable  exposition.  (Christian  Remembrancer,  No- 
vember, 183f,.  ^.  665.) 

231.  L'A/xalypse  expliqu^e  par  I'Ecriture.  Essai  par  Louis 
ViviKN.     Paris,  1837.  12mo, 


232.  The  opening  of  the  Scaled  Book  in  the  Apocalypse  shown 
to  be  a  Symbol  of  the  future  Republication  of  the  Old  Testament 
By  Richard  Newton  Ai)A.ms,  D.D.     London,  1838.  8vo. 

For  a  notice  of  this  publication,  see  the  Church  of  England  Quar- 
terly Review,  for  October,  1838,  pp.  544-546. 

233.  Studies  of  the  Apocalypse;  or,  an  Attempt  to  elucidate 
the  Revelation  of  Saint  John.     London,  1838.  12mo. 

"  The  present  volume,  whicii  is  modestly  teimed  "  Studies,"  is 
pioii«ly  and  soberly  written.  . .  .  The  reader,  we  think,  cannot  arise 
from  the  attentive  perusal  of  ihi«  volume,  without  deriving  an  in 
tercsting  addition  t«  his   previous  knowledge  of  the  Apocalypse." 
(Christian  Remembrancer,  vol.  xx.  p.  203.) 

234.  'J'lie  Revelation  of  Saint  John  explained.  By  Henry 
William  Lovktt.     London,  1838.  Svo. 


AnilKMIA  TO  THE  EXI'llSITIO  N  S,  LECTUHES,  AXl)  HKn.MOSS  OR 
THE  SCHII'Tt'KES,  AKHANGKII  IX  THE  (IIIDEIl  OF  THE  BEVE 
nAL     HOOKS. 

Page  14C.  ci,l.  1.    Lust  line  but  15.  add 
100*.  'i'he  Old  Testament,  with  a  (Commentary  consisting  of 
Short  Ijcctures  for    the  Daily  Use    of  Families.     By  the    Rev 
Charles  Giiini.ESTo.vE,   .M.A.      Parts  I. — III.     London,  1836- 
1838.  Svo. 

101.  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lonl  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ :  with  a  Commentary  consisting  of  Short  Lectures  for  the 
Daily  Use  of  Families.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Giudlesto.ve,  M.A. 
London,  1832-35.  2  vols.  Svo. 

The  pl:in  of  these  two  most  valuable  practical  expositions  of  the 
Did  and  .New  Testaments  is  the  same.  The  text  of  the  sacred 
writers  is  "  divided  into  sections,  forming  with  the  commentary  a 
lesson  of  a  convenient  lensjth  for  a  single  service.  The  explanatory 
matter  is  so  digested  as  to  complete,  together  with  the  text,  ex- 
actly two  pa^cs ;  such  topics  being  selected  as  may  best  serve  the 
purpose  of  devotional  edification  at  the  hour  of  familj'  worship. 
All  controversial  doctrines,  all  abstruse  theories,  and  all  learned 
discussions  are  carefully  avoided  ;  while  the  capacities  and  wants 
of  an  ordinary  domestic  circle,  comprising  for  the  most  part  the  re- 
lations of  master  and  servant,  of  parent  and  child,  are  kept  steadily 
in  view."     (Christian  Remembrancer,  May  1832.  vol.  xiv.  p.  280.) 

102.  Expository  Sermons  on  the  Pentateuch.  By  the  Rev.  W, 
Thistlethwaite,  M.A.     London,  1837-8.  4  vols.  12mo. 

103.  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Books  of  Genesis  and  Exodur, 
adapted  to  Family  Worship.  [By  Mrs.  .M.  MuiinAi.]  Dublin, 
1830-31.  2  vols.  Svo. 

104.  An  Exposition,  with  Practical  Observations  upon  the  first 
Eleven  Chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  By  Philip  Hkwrt. 
Published  for  the  first  time  by  a  descendant  of  the  author.  Lon- 
don, 1838.  18mo. 

105.  Homme  banni  d'Eden.  Meditations  sur  la  troisierae  cha- 
pitre  de  la  Genese,  suivics  de  Developpemens  Eiegotiques.  Par 
L.  BoxNET.     Paris  et  Geneve.  1834.  8vo. 

106.  Jacob :  or,  Patriarchal  Piety.  A  Series  of  Discourses 
[on  the  history  of  Jacob].  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Chaio,  A.M. 
Third  Edition.     Edinburgh,  1830.  r2mo. 

107.  The  Bow  in  strength:  or  a  Practical  Dissertation  on  the 
History  of  Josejih.     By  Charles  Lauom.     London,  1832.  Svo. 

108.  Sixteen  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Elijah.  By  the  Rev. 
Robert  Sim I'soy,  M.A.     London.  1836.  l2mo. 

109.  Elijah  the  Tishbite.  By  F.  M'.  KauMMACHEn,  D.D. 
Translated  from  the  German  [and  revised  by  the  Rev.  R.  F 
Walker,  A.M.].     L(mdon,  1S38.  l2mo. 

110.  Elislia.  From  the  German  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Kucm.macheh  : 
revised  by  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Walker,  A.M.  Part  I.  London,  1838. 
12mo. 

111.  Meditations  sur  I'Histoire  d'Ezechias,  adressoes  particu- 
licrement  aux  P'ideh-s.    [Par  .\.  Rochat.]    Neuchatel,  1834.  Svo. 

1 12.  .Meditations  on  the  History  of  Hezekiah.  By  A.  Rociiat, 
translated  from  the  French  by  the  Kev.  William  Hare,  A.B. 
Dublin  and  London,  1S37.  l2mo. 

113.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Esther.  By  Thomas  M'Cbib, 
D.D.     Edinburgh,  ISL'S.  12mo. 

114.  Lectures  on  the  Thirty-Second  Psalm.  By  Charles  H 
Bixriiam,  B.A.     London,  1836.  12mo. 

115.  Lectures  on  Psalm  LI.  By  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Biddulph, 
.M.A.     Second  Edition.     London,  1638.  I2mo. 

116.  An  Explication  of  the  Hundred  and  Tenth  Psalm.  By 
Edward  Reynolds.  D.D.  Bishop  of  Norwich.  London,  16 — . 
1837.  12mo. 

In  the  London  reprint  some  slight  abridgments  have  been  made ; 
and  a  few  obsolete  words  have  been  exchanged  for  others  of  tba 
same  meaning. 
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117.  Jonah's  Portrait:  or  various  Views  of  Human  Nature, 
and  of  the  gracious  dealings  of  God  with  Human  Nature.  By 
Thomas  Jones.     London,  1818.     Sixth  Edition,  1832.  12mo. 

118.  Six  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Jonah.  By  J.  W.  Cun- 
ningham, A.M.     London,  1833.  small  8vo. 

119.  Pulpit  Recollections:  being  Notes  of  Lectures  on  the 
Book  of  Jonah.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Waldo  Sibthcup,  B.D.  Lon- 
don, 1834.  Second  Edition,  with  a  new  translation  of  the  Book 
of  Jonah.  183.5.     Small  8vo. 

120.  An  Exposition  of  the  Four  Gospels.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Adam,  B.A.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Westobv,  M.A.     London,  1837.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Of  this  work,  the  expository  notes  on  the  Gospels  of  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John,  are  now  published  for  the  first  time  :  those  on  the  Gos- 
pel of  Matthew  were  published  in  17S5  in  the  collection  of  the  au- 
thor's posthumous  works,  and  were  accompanied  with  suitable 
Lectures  and  Prayers.  Brevity  of  remark,  fervent  piety,  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  human  heart,  characterize  this  exposi- 
tion of  the  four  Gospels.  The  exposition  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel 
has  frequently  been  printed  in  one  volume  8vo.  or  two  volumes 
12mo. 

121.  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew:  among  which 
»re  introduced  eleven  Lectures  on  the  early  parts  of  the  Bible  and 
on  the  Ten  Commandments,  as  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  Parable  contained  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  that  Gospel. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Marshall  Harte,  Rector  of  St.  Lucy,  in  the 
Island  of  Barbados.     London,  1831-4,  2  vols.  12mo. 

These  very  useful  lectures  were  originally  preached  to  a  congre- 
gation of  Negroes :  ihey  are  eminently  characterised  by  simplicity 
of  language,  yet  without  debasing  the  importance  of  the  subjects 
discussed  by  improper  familiarity  of  expression. 

122.  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke.  By  the  Pev 
lames  Foote,  A.M.  Vol.  I.  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  1838- 
12mo. 

123.  Cornelius  the  Centurion.  [Expository  Lectures  on  Acts 
X.]  By  F.  A.  Krummacher,  D.D.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man, with  Notes,  by  riie  Rev.  John  W.  Ferguson,  A.M.  Edin- 
burgh, 1838.  12mo,  Also  as  Vol.  XXII.  of  the  Edinburgh  Bibli- 
cal Cabinet. 

124.  Lectures,  Doctrinal  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistle  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  to  the  Romans.  Edinburgh  and  London,  1838. 
8vo. 

125.  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  Edinburgh  and  London, 
1838.  2  vols.  8vo. 

126.  Lectures,  Expository  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Scott,  A.M.  Parts  I.  II.  London, 
1838.  8vo. 

127.  The  Candidate  for  the  Ministry :  a  Course  of  Expository 
Lectures  on  the  first  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  Timothy.  By 
the  Rev.  John  H.  Pinder,  M.A.     London,  1837.  12mo. 

These  lectures  were  originally  delivered  to  the  students  of  Cod- 
rington  College  in  the  island  of  Barbados,  of  which  the  author  was 
Principal  fiom  1830  to  1835.  They  are  plain,  earnest,  and  impres- 
sive. In  1S37  Mr.  Pinder  published  a  similar  useful  volume  of  ex- 
pository Discourses  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

128.  Pulpit  Lectures  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
Timothy.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Roper  Slade,  LL.B.  London, 
1837.  12mo. 

"  Very  simple  and  plain  ;  ably  exposing  Romish  errors,  and  pow- 
erfully advocating  Protestant  truths."  (Christian  Remembrancer, 
June,  1837,  p.  344.) 

129.  The  Apostleship  and  Priesthood  of  Christ:  being  a  Prac- 
tical Exposition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  a  Series 
of  Lectures.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Parry,  M.A.  Archdeacon  of 
Antigua.     London,  1834.  12mo. 

130.  The  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant :  a  Series  of  Sermons 
on  the  Sacrificial  and  Mediatorial  Character  of  the  Saviour,  as  re- 
vealed in  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Hebrews.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Bpencer  Knox,  M.A.     Dublin  and  London,  1835.  8vo. 

131.  Expository  Lectures  on  the  General  Epistle  of  James: 
translated  from  the  German  of  the  Rev.  Bernard  Jacob i.  Lon- 
don, 1838.  12mo. 

132.  Discourses  showing  the  structure  and  unity  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, the  order  and  connexion  of  its  Prophecies.  By  David 
Robertson.     Glasgow,  1833.  3  vols.  12mo. 

133.  Practical  Sermons  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches, 
&c.     By  Joseph  Milner.     London,  1830.  8vo. 

134.  A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven 
Churches  in  the  Revelation.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Blcnt,  M.A. 
London,  1838.  l2mo. 


135.  Lectures  on  the  Apocalyptic  Epistles,  addressed  to  the 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia.  By  J.  Wadsworth.  Idle,  1825. 
1 2  mo. 

136.  An  Exposition  of  the  Parables  and  of  other  Pans  of  the 
Gospels.  By  Edward  Gresweli,  B.D.  Oxford  and  London, 
1834.  5  vols.  8vo. 

A  copious  Review  of  this  'great  and  learned  Work'  is  given  a 
the  British  Critic,  for  October  1835.  (vul.  xviii.  pp.  357-403.) 

137*.  The  Family  of  Bethany  :  [a  series  of  Lectures  princi 
pally  on  John  xi.].  By  L.  Bonnet.  Translated  from  the 
French.     Dublin  and  London,  1838,  12mo. 

138.  Courses  of  Expository  Lectures  on  Luke  XV.  11-32 
viz. 

(1.)  Six  Sermons  on  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  By 
John  Bors.  (Sermons  on  Several  Subjects.  Vol.  II.)  Dublin, 
1708.  8vo. 

(2.)  Discourses  on  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  on 
the  Woman  countenanced  by  our  Lord  in  the  House  of  Simon 
the  Pharisee.  By  Benjamin  Wallin,  M.A.  London,  1775. 
12mo. 

(3.)  The  Prodigal's  Pilgrimage  into  a  far  Country  and  back  to 
his  Father's  House,  in  fourteen  stages.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Jones.     London,  1831.  r2mo. 

(4.)  Lectures  on  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  By  thfl 
Rev.  Henry  Scawen  Plumi'tiie.     London,  1833.  12mo. 

(5.)  The  Prodigal  :  or  Youth  admonished  in  a  brief  view  of 
our  Lord's  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  By  John  Thorntoit. 
London,  1833.  ISmo. 

(6.)  The  Doctrine  of  Repentance  as  set  forth  in  the  Gospel  iu 
six  Lectures,  and  as  illustrated  iii  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  in  six  Lectures.  By  Jonathan  Walton,  D.D.  London, 
1833.  12mo. 


ADDENHA    TO    THE     COLLECTIONS     OF      PHILOLOGICAL     OBSERVA 
TIONS    ON     THE    SCRIPTURES. 

Page  152.  col.  2.     After  line  41.  add 

139.  Thesaurus  Theologico  Philologicus  :  sive  Sylloge  Disser- 
tationum  ad  selectiora  Vcteris  et  Novi  Testament!  loca,  a  Theo- 
logis  Protestantibus  in  Germania  separatim  diversis  temporibus 
conscriptarum,  secundum  ordinem  utriusque  testamenti  librorum 
digesta:  [opcrii  et  studio  Godefridi  Menthenii.]  Amstelodami, 
1701-2.  2  tomis,  folio. 

140.  Thesaurus  novus  Theologico-Philologicus :  sive  Sylloge 
Dissertationum  Exegeticarum  ad  selectiora  atque  insignoria  Ve- 
teris  atque  Novi  Testamenti  loca,  a.  Theologis  Protestantibus 
maximam  partem  in  Germania  diversis  temporibus  separatim 
editarum ;  nunc  verd  secundum  librorum  seriem,  capitum,  et 
commatum  digestarum,  junctimque  editarum,  ex  musaao  Theodori 
Hasjii  et  Conradi  Ikenii.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1732.  2  tomis, 
folio. 

These  two  collections  of  Dissertations  comprise  several  hundred 
valuable  critical  and  philological  disquisitions  on  difficult  texts  of 
Scripture  by  the  most  eminent  scholars  and  divines  of  Germany  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  the  former  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  They  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  bound  uniformly 
with  the  Crilici  Sacri,  to  which  great  work  they  were  designed  as  a 
completion. 

141.  The  Biblical  Cabinet  :  or  Hermeneutical,  Exegetical, 
and  Philological  Library.  Vols.  I. — XXIII.  Edinburgh  and 
London,  1832-39.  small  8vo. 

This  work,  which  is  still  in  progress,  promises  to  be  of  singular 
utility  to  biblical  students  :  it  contains  translations  of  the  most 
useful  foreign  works  on  sacred  heimeneutics,  criticism,  and  exege- 
sis, with  such  additions  and  illustrations  b^'  the  translators  as  may 
be  necessary,  and  with  such  notes  as  may  counteract  any  thing  of  a 
neologian  or  infidel  tendency.  The  followin-g  is  a  synopsis  of  its 
multifarious  contents.  Vols.  I.  and  IV.  comprise  a  translation  of 
Ernesti's  Institutio  Interpietis  Novi  Testamenti,  with  notes  by  the 
Rev.  C.  H.  Terrot.  Vols.  II.  and  IX  —Philological  Tracts  illustrative 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  viz.  1.  Dr.  Pfannkouche  on  tho 
Language  of  Palestine  in  the  age  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  ;  2. 
Prof.  Planck  on  the  Greek  Diction  of  the  New  Testament ;  3.  Dr. 
Tholuck  on  the  Importance  of  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament;  4.^ 
Dr.  Bcckhaus  on  the  Interpretation  of  the  Tropical  Language  of  the 
New  Testament ;  5.  Prof.  Storr's  Dissertation  on  tlie  meaning  of 
the  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven;"  6.  On  the  Parables  of  Christ ;  7.  On 
the  word  IIAHPiiMA ;  8.  Prof.  Hengstenberg  on  the  Interpretation 
of  Isaiah,  chap.  Iii.  12.  liii.  Vols.  IIL  and  XVIII.— Prof  Tittmann's 
Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament,  translated  from  the  original  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  Craig,  M.A.  Vols.  V.  and  XII. — Dr.  Tholuck'i 
Exposition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  with  Extracts  from 
the  exegetical  works  of  the  Fathers  and  Reformers,  translated  from 
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tie  original  by  the  Rev.  R.  Mcnzies.  Vols.  VI.  and  XX. — Dr.  Tho- 
hick's  Exposition,  Doctrinal  and  Philological,  of  Christ's  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  translated  by  the  Rev.  R.  Menzics.  Vol.  VII. — Planck's 
Introduction  to  Sacred  Philology  and  Interpretation,  translated  by 
Samuel  H.  Turner,  D.D.  Vols.  Vlll.  and  XXIII.— Pareau's  Princi- 
ples of  Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  translated  by  Patrick 
Forbes,  D.D.  Vol.  X. — Prof.  Stuart's  Treatise  on  the  Syntax  of 
ihe  Nvw  Testament  Dialect,  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Greek  Arti- 
cle. Vols.  XI.  and  XVll. — lloseninullei'.s  liililical  (ieography  of 
Central  Asia,  with  a  ^-ncral  Intruductiun  to  the  Study  <jf  Sacred 
Geiiffraphy,  translatcMl  by  the  Rev.  N.  Monen,  A.M.  \'ols.  XIII. 
and  XIV. — Prof.  Sleiger's  Exposition  of  (he  1st  Epistle  of  St.  Peter, 
triinslatcd  l)y  the  Uev.  Patrick  Eairbairn.  2  vols.  Vol.  XV. — Dr. 
Liicike's  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  John,  translated  b^' 
Thorleif  Gudmundson  Repp.  Vols.  XVI.  and  .\IX. — Prof.  I'm- 
breit's  New  Ver^^ion  of  the  Ifook  of  Job,  with  Notes,  translated  by 
the  Rev.  John  II  irnilton  iir.iy,  M.A.  Vol.  XXII.— Prof.  Kosen- 
muller's  Ilisliiric.il  :iiid  Philosophical  Treatise  of  liiblical  Mineialo- 
gy  and  Hulaiiy,  li;iiislal(d  by  T.  G.  Repp. 

142.  Dc  Joaiini'iu  Christologia;  Indole  PaulinsBcomparata  Com- 
mentalio.     Scripsit  O.  L.  W.  Guimm.     LipsitE,  1833.  8vo. 

143.  De  Bililicfi  Nolione  ZHHi  AinN'JOr.  Scripsit  J.  E.  R. 
Kakuffkr.     DrrsiliB.  1838.  8vo. 

144.  Fritlcrii-i  MO.ntkui  [Episcopi  Sclanclia;]  .Symholaj  Intcr- 
pretationcm  Novi  Te.stanicnti  c  Marmoribus,  Numis,  I>apidibus(jne 
Cffilatis,  niaxiinc  GrtEcis.  In  tire  first  volume  of  his  "  Mi.sccllaiica 
Hnfnicn.sia  Tlicologici  et  Philologici  Argumenti."  Hafnisc,  IS16- 
24.  2  tomis  8vo. 

Twcnty-thiee  passages  of  the  New  Testament  are  here  illustrated 
from  ancient  marbles,  coins,  &c.  Some  examples  of  the  aid  to  be 
derived  from  ihcse  remains  of  antiquity,  as  collateral  tcsiimonics  to 
the  credibility  of  the  Sacred  Wiitcrs  and  also  as  a  source  of  Inter- 
pretation, will  be   found  in  Vol.  1.  pp.  88-92  and  350,  351. 

145.  Prophecy,  Types,  and  Miracles,  the  great  Bulwarks  of 
Christianity  :  or,  a  Critical  Examination  and  Demonstration  of 
some  of  the  Evidences,  by  which  the  Christian  Faith  is  supported. 
By  the  Uev.  Edward  Thompsox,  M.A.     London,  1838.  8vo. 

The  object  of  this  truly  valuable  work  is  to  add  to  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity  demonstrations  of  its  Divine  Origin  from  the  fulfilment 
of  Prophecy,  the  close  adaptation  of  Tj'pes  to  their  Antitypes,  and 
the  reality  of  Miracles.  The  work  is  therefore  divided  into  three 
distinct  parts — Prophecy,  Types,  and  Miracles;  each  of  which  has 
received  a  separate  consideration.  Under  the  first  head  (Prophecy) 
the  author  has  selected  the  most  eminent  of  those  which  relate  to 
the  Messiah  :  these  he  has  placed  in  juxta-position  with  their  ful- 
filment, with  the  requisite  explanations.  The  most  remarkable 
facts  also  in  the  biblical  narratives,  which  ancient  and  modern  di- 
vines have  accounted  to  be  typical  of  the  Messiah,  have  also  been 
brought  out  into  antitypical  detail ;  and,  as  a  summary  to  the  whole, 
the  veracity  of  the  miracles  has  been  established  by  external  and 
internal  circumstances. 

146.  Doctrina  Pauli  Apostoli  de  vi  mortis  Christi  satisfactorial. 
Scripsit,  L.  F,  C.  Tisciiksdouf.     Lipsis,  1837.  Svo. 


are  sufficiently  full  to  enable  anj-  one  moderately  acquainted  wits 
the   English  Testament  to  recall  the  context.     The  object  of  tho 
work  is  to  endeavour  to  lead  the  mind  to  deduce  the  meaning  an 
definition  of  words  from  the  use  made  of  them  by  the  divinely  it 
spired  writers  of  Ihe  New  Testament. 

Page  153.  col.  2.  Af/er  line  24.  add 
2.  Concordantia,-  Bibliorum  Sacrorum  Vulijatic  Editionis,  a< 
recognitioncm  jussu  Sixli  V.  Pontif.  .Max.  Bihiiis  adhibitam 
rerensito;  atquc  emeiidatff,  ac  plu.sijuam  viginti  quinquc  milhbut 
versiculis  auct<c,  iiisupcr  et  notis  historiris,  gcographicis,  chrohi 
rJB  locupletata;,  cura  et  studio  F.  P.  Di  thipon,  Theologi  et  Pro- 
fessoris.     Parisiis,  1838. 

This  is  the  latest  as  it  is  the  most  complete  edition  of  the  Con- 
cordances hitherto  published  for  the  Latin  Vulgate  Version  of  the 
bible.  It  is  one  of  the  most  biauiiful  specimens  of  typography 
which  ever  iiisued  from  the  Parisian  press. 


GKEKR    AND    LATIN    CONCORn ANCF.S. 

Page  153.  col.  1.     Afler  line  42.  add 
While  this  sheet  was  passing  through  the  press,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Whitford,   M..\.,   issued  a  prospectus  of  a  Concordance  to  the 
Greek  Scriptures,  on  the  basis  of  Tromm's  Concordance  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  of  Schmidt's  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament,  but 
with  such  improvements  and  corrections  as  to  constitute  it  a  new 
work.     The  work,  thus  announced,  will   form  a  complete  and  com- 
prehensive Concordance,  or  Index,  to  the  Greek  Text  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  together  with  the  .Apo-  ! 
crypha,  embracing  not  onl}'  the  Version  of  the  Seventy,  as  rcprc-  ' 
sented  in  the  Oxford  Text  of  Holmes  and  Parsons,  with  all  notice-  '. 
able   variations  of  the  V^atican  and  Alexandrian  editions,  but  the  ' 
Fragments  extant  of  the  llexapla  of  Oiigen,  collected,  after  Mont-  i 
faucon,  by  Bahrdt.     This  concordance,  the  editor  expects,  will  be 
comprised  in  one  volume  imperial  octavo. 

Page  153.  col.  1.     Af/er  the  lust  line,  add 
4.  The  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  being  an  .\ttcnipt  at  a  verbal  connexion  between  the  Greek 
and  the  English  Te.vts.     [Edited  by  George  V.  Wioram.]     Lon- 
don, 1839.  royal  Svo. 

This  concordance  is  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  work  of  Erasmus 
Schmidt:  the  preface  of  the  editor  states  that  it  contains  six  hun- 
vlrcd  and  nineteon  examples  which  Schmidt  had  omitted,  besides 
correcting  a  still  greater  number  of  errata.  '  The  Englishman's 
(Jreek  Concordance'  is  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  every  word 
in  the  Greek  New  Testament.  Immediately  after  each  Greek  word 
follows  the  series  of  passages  in  which  it  oocurs  :  these  are  given 
in  quotations  from  the  authorized  English  translation.  Throughout 
each  series,  italic  letters  are  used  to  mark  the  word  or  words  which 
correspond  to  the  Greek  word  under  consideration.  The  citations 
Vol.  II.  4  Q 


AllllKNDA    TO    THE    TREATISES    OX    IIIBLK'AL    ANTiaCITIES. 

Page  161.  cfjl.  2.    After  the  luil  line,  add 

1.  Ceremonies,  Customs,  Rites,  and  Traditions  of  the  Jews,  in- 
terspersed with  Gleanings  from  tho  Jerusalem  and  Babylonish 
Taiiiiud,  and  the  Targuins,  Mainionidcs.  .AbarbaricI,  Zohaf,  Abcn- 
Ezra,  Oral  J-aw,  &c.  &c.  By  Ilyani  Isaacs.  London  [18.35.] 
8vo. 

2.  A  Geography  of  the  Bible,  compiled  by  J.  W.  and  J.  A. 
ALKXAxnF.n.     Philadelphia,  1830.  12mio. 

3.  Sacred  Geography  :  or,  a  Hi.-torical  and  Descriptive  Diction- 
ary of  every  Place  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  By  William 
SiMK.     Edinburgh  1834.  12nio. 

4.  Abstract  of  Biblical  Geography,  By  M.  L.  R.  Perrine, 
D.D.     Auburn  [New  York],  1835.  Svo. 

5.  Description  ile  la  Terre  Saintc  par  Andreas  Brjei«,  publie* 
a  Bale  en  1834.  Traduction  Franpaisc,  revue  ct  augmentee  pai 
F.  de  Rougcmont,     Neuchatel,  1837.  I2mo. 

A  carefully-wiittcn  manual  vi  s.icied  geography-,  from  which  the 
author  of  the  present  work  has  derived  many  corrections  and  som* 
additions, 

6.  The  Biblical  Geography  of  Central  Asia ;  with  a  general 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sacred  Geography,  including  the  an- 
tediluvian period.  By  E.  F,  C.  Roskxm Ciller,  D.D.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  with  notes,  by  the  licv.  N.  Morken,  A.M. 
Edinburgh,  1836-37.  2  vols.  12mo.  Also  forming  Vols.  XL  and 
XVII.  of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet. 

7.  The  Scripture  Gazetteer:  a  Geographical,  Historical  and 
Statistical  Account  of  the  Empires,  KingdoiEs,  Countries,  Pro- 
vinces, Cities,  Towns,  Villages,  &c.  &c.  mentioned  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  their  ancient  History,  native  productions, 
and  Present  State.  By  William  Fle.ming,  D.D.  Edinburgh, 
1838.  2  vols,  royal  Svo. 

8.  The  History  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  the  Epistlca 
according  to  GrcsweH's  arrangement,  historically  and  geographi- 
cally delineated  by  R.  Mi.mpriss;  and  accompanied  with  an  ex- 
planatory volume  in  Svo.  London,  1837.  The  size  of  the  chart 
is  five  feet  by  four  feet  eight  inches. 

This  map  is  executed  in  the  same  style  of  elegance  and  with  th« 
same  accuracy  as  Mr.  Mimpriss's  map  for  illustrating  the  gospel 
history.  It  deserves,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  receive,  a 
patronage  not  inferior  to  that,  which  has  been  deservedly  bestowed 
upon  his  first  map. 

9.  Bible  Quadrupeds:  or,  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animals 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  By  S.  Williams.  London,  1837 
12mo. 

10.  On  the  Spikenard  of  the  Ancients.  By  Charles  Hatchbtt 
Esq.  F.R.S.     London,  [1836.]  4to. 

This  is  an  instructive  Essay  on  the  History  of  the  Spikenard,  on 
the  uses  to  which  that  precious  perfume  was  applied,  and  on  the 
estimation  in  which  it  was  anciently  held.  It  was  never  pub- 
lished. 

11.  Esprit  de  la  Legislation  Mosaique.  Par  J.  E.  Celiekie«, 
fils.    Geneve  et  Paris,  1837.  2  tomes  8vo. 

This  work  is  founded  on  the  Commentaries  of  Mecnael/S ;  to 
whose  accommodating  intcrpretatinns  of  the  laws  of  Moses  M.  Cel- 
liirie  has  sometimes  deferred  too  m;ich. 

12.  KRAXoLn  (J,  Th,  K.)  De  Anno  Hebrsorum  Jubilsc 
Commcntatio  Theologica.     Gotting.'E,  183S.  4to. 

13.  WoLnii  (G.)  De  Anno  Hebrasorum  Jubilse  Commentatift 
Theologica,  pra;mio  regio  omata.     Gottingte,  1838.  4to. 

14.  Notiones  Veterum  EbrsEoruin  de  rebus  post  mortem  fiituris, 
scriplis  Veteris  Testamenti  comprohatjE :  auctore  Friderico  Carcio 
Meier,     Jenae,  I S32,  Svo, 

15.  L'ebcr  die  .Musik  der  alten  Hebracr :  von  August  Friedricb 
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Pfeiffer.  [On  the  Music  of  the  ancjent  Hebrews  by  Augustus 
Friedrich  Pfeiffer.]     Erlangen,  1779.  8vo. 

A  translaticiii  ol"  this  curious  treatise,  with  notes  b.y  the  transla- 
tor, Mr.  0.  A.  I'avlor,  is  given  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  .-Vndover 
Biblical  Reposiiory,  pp.  140-172.  and  357-411. 

16.  Medica  Sacra :  or  Short  Expositions  of  the  more  important 
Diseases  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writings.  By  Thomas  Shai-- 
nn,  .M.D      London,  1834.  8vo. 


ADDF.NI)A  TO  TUt  MISCKLLANEO09  ILLUSTHATIONS  OF  SCHU'- 
TCKE,  FROM  TOTAOES  AND  TRAVELS  IX  THE  EAST,  AXD  FHOSI 
OTHER    SOURCES. 

Page  162.  col.  2.  After  the  last  line,  add 
1.  Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Bible,  consisting  of  Views  of 
the  most  remarkable  places  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments. From  Original  Sketches  taken  on  the  Spot  [by  the  most 
eminent  modern  travellers,  British  and  Foreign],  engraved  by  VV. 
and  E.  Finden  :  with  descriptions  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell 
HoRXF.,  B.D.  London,  1S36.  2  vols.  8vo.,  4to.,  or  large  folio, 
with  proof-engravings  on  India  paper. 

Nearly  one  hundred  of  the  principal  scenes  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  are  delineated  in  these  volumes  with  equal  fidelity  and 
beauty:  the  descriptions  have  been  drawn  up  from  the  miinuscript 
communications  of  many  of  the  travellers  by  whom  the  views  were 
sketched,  (all  whose  names  are  specified  in  the  work),  and  from 
other  authentic  sources,  which  are  indicated  at  the  close  of  each 
description.  Tiiese  Landscape  Illustrations  were  subsequently 
printed  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  books  and  chapters  of  Scripture, 
in  three  volumes  Svo.  intitled  "  The  Biblical  Keepsake."  London, 
1835-37. 

2.  Syria,  the  Holy  Land,  Asia  Minor,  <fec.,  illustrated  in  a  Se- 
ries of  Views,  drawn  from  nature,  by  W.  H.  Bartlett,  William 
Purser,  and  others.  With  descriptions  by  John  Carne,  Esq. 
London,  1838.  3  vols.  4to. 

The  views  delineated  in  this  work  are  for  the  most  part  different 
from  those  in  the  "  Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Bible."  They 
are  beautifully  executed,  and  the  descriptions  are  well  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Carne,  whose  residence  in  the  East  some  years  since  fitted  him 
for  such  an  undertaking. 

17.  Scripture  Illustrations:  being  a  Series  of  Engravings  on 
steel  and  wood,  illustrative  of  the  Geography  and  Topography  of 
the  Bible.  With  Explanations  and  Remarks  by  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
La  Trobe,  M.A.     London,  1838.  4to. 

18.  Eastern  Manners  illustrative  of  the  Old  Testament  History. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Jamieson,  Edinburgh,  1836-38.  2  vols. 
l8mo. 

19.  The  Oriental  Key  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  as  they  are  il- 
lustrated by  the  existing  Rites,  Usages,  and  Domestic  Manners  of 
Eastern  Nations.     By  M.  de  Corbett.     London,  1837.  18mo. 

20.  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  connexion  between  Science  and 
Revealed  Religion,  dehvered  in  Rome  by  Nicholas  Wiseman, 
D.D.  London,  1836.  2  vols.  8vo.  Reprinted  at  New  York,  1837, 
m  one  volume  8vo. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  as  well  as  useful  works 
which  learning  and  ingenuity  have  produced,  for  confirming  the 
truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  lectures  were  first  delivered,  as 
a  course  introductory  to  the  study  of  theology,  by  Dr.  Wiseman,  to 
the  pupils  in  the  English  college  at  Rome,  an  institution  for  the 
education  of  ministers  of  the  Romish  Communion  in  England.  In 
1835,  they  were  repeated  to  a  large  and  attentive  auditory,  and 
again  at  London  in  1836.  "  We  welcome  this  book  as  a  valuable 
and  interesting  addition  to  the  cumulative  department  of  the  Chris- 
tian Evidences.  .  .  .  The  book  is  executed  in  a  fair  and  catholic 
spirit.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  author  would  be  care- 
ful to  render  this  work  an  instrument  for  advancing  the  reputation 
of  his  own  system  to  the  disparagement  of  others:  but  it  is  gratify- 
ing in  this  instance  to  be  able  to  acquit  him  of  such  a  design." 
<,,Congregational  Magazine,  March,  1838,  pp.  167.  176.) 

21.  Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  derived  principally  from 
.fie  Manners,  Customs,  Antiquities,  Traditions,  and  Forms  of 
Speech,  Rites,  Climate,  Works  of  Art,  and  Literature,  of  the 
Eastern  Nations ;  embodying  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  Works  of 
Roberts,  Harmer,  Burder,  Paxton,  Chandler,  and  the  most  cele- 
brated Oriental  Travellers;  embracing  also  the  Subject  of  the  Ful- 
'ilment  of  Prophecy,  as  exhibited  by  Keith  and  others.     With 

"Ascriptions  of  the  Present  State  of  Countries  and  Places  men- 
•ned  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  illustrated  by  numerous  Landscape 
Engravings,  from  Sketches  taken  on  the  spot.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
George  Bush,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Literature  in  the 
New  York  City  University.  Brattleboro'  [Vermont],  1836.  Im- 
perial Svo. 

Thif  volume  is  avowedly  compiled  from  the  works  of  forty-six 


authors,  British  and  foreiun  (but  principally  British).  The  eanlet 
travellers,  whose  works  wprc  liist  applied  liv  the  Rev.  Thos.  Har- 
mer to  the  rluciriatjiin  of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  more  recent 
researches  of  Buckingham,  Burckh;«nlt,  Dr.  E.  D  Clarke,  Chateau- 
briand, Jowett,  De  Lamartine,  Morier,  Meliuhr,  Porter,  Rich,  Ro- 
berts, Smith,  and  Dwiijlit,  Soetzen,  Vulney,  and  olher.«,  have  all 
furnished  materials  for  Mr.  Bush's  volume.  To  Mr.  Roberts's  Ori- 
ental Illustrations  (page  162.  No.  14.  supi-a),  ind  to  the  "Land- 
scape Illustrations  of  the  Bible"  {supra.  No.  1.),  Mr.  Bush  has 
expressed  himself  more  especially  indebted.  By  far  tlie  greater 
part  of  Mr.  R.'s  admirable  work,  as  well  as  of  the  engravings  and 
descriptions  of  the  "  Landscape  Illustrntinns,"  aie  incorporated  in 
this  volume,  which  is  neatly  executed.  The  texts  illustrated  are 
printed  in  larger  type  than  the  Illustrations,  which  are  disposed  in 
the  order  of  the  books,  chapters,  and  verses  of  Scripture. 

22.  Holy  Scripture  verified  :  or,  the  Divine  Authority  of  the 
Bible  confirmed  by  an  Appeal  to  Facts  of  Science,  History,  and 
Human  Consciousness.  By  George  RnnFoun,  D.D.  LL.D 
London,  1837.  Svo. 

"  This  work  is  a  series  of  lectures,  in  which,  if  ibere  be  thing.^ 
that,  under  various  shapes,  have  repeiiledly  been  discussed.  .  .  . 
there  is  likewise  a  body  of  evidence,  which  his  rarely,  if  ever, 
been  applied  to  the  inquiry.  The  plan  am!  rlesitcn  of  Ihe  lectures 
are  good  ;  and  the  points  of  view,  in  wbicli  the  truth  of  llnly  Scrip- 
ture is  exhibited,  are  numerous  and  very  complete."  (Church  of 
Knglatid  Quuterly  Review,  J\i!y,  183S.  p.  350.) 

23.  Rationalism  and  Revelation  :  or,  the  Testimony  of  Mora' 
Philosophy,  the  System  of  Nature,  ami  the  Constitution  of  Man, 
to  the  Truth  of  the  Doctrines  of  Scripture,  in  eight  Discourses 
preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  being  the  Ilulsean 
Lecture  for  the  year  1837.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Parkinsox, 
B.D.     London,  1838.  Svo. 

This  original  and  important  volume  contains  an  able  view  of  the 
testimonies  to  the  truth  of  Scripture,  furnished  by  ethical  philoso- 
phy, the  intellectual  powers,  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  body,  the 
relation  of  men  to  external  things,  the  relation  of  men  to  each  other, 
and  by  the  relation  of  man  to  himself. 

24.  Illustrations  of  the  Bible  from  the  Monuments  of  Egypt 
By  W.  C.  Taylor,  LL.D.     London,  1838.  Svo. 

In  the  sixth  edilion  of  this  "  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of 
the  Scriptures,"  published  in  182S,  Ksiyptian  antiquities  were  for 
Vae first  time  (at  least  in  this  country)  applied  to  the  collateral  con- 
firmation and  illustration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Since  that  date, 
great  light  has  been  thrown  upon  this  interesting  branch  of  archeo- 
logy by  the  magnificent  publications  of  Signer  Rosellini,  at  Turin,  and 
of  M.  M.  Champollion  and  Cailliaud,  at  Paris.  By  the  diligent  study 
of  their  labours.  Dr.  Taylor  (whose  work  was  published  while  this 
sheet  was  passing  through  the  press)  has  considerably  extended  this 
mode  of  demonstrating  the  historical  veracity  of  the  sacred  writers, 
by  means  of  the  new  and  undesigned  confirmations  of  their  narra- 
tives, furnished  by  the  remains  of  Egyptian  art.  Nearly  three  hun- 
dred texts  of  Scripture  are  more  or  less  explained  in  this  elegantly 
executed  volume,  and  in  a  manner  equally  curious  and  interesting. 
A  portion  of  Dr.  T.'s  work  was  published  in  the  ablj'-conducted 
journal,  "The  Athenteum",  in  which  his  researches  excited  much 
and  deserved  attention.  It  is  now  corrected  and  enlarged,  and  i> 
illustrated  with  one  hundred  well-executed  engravings  on  wood  ; 
and  it  offers  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  library  of  every  Biblical 
Student. 

*^*  In  the  Saturday  Magazine  for  the  years  1837  and  1838  there 
are  several  interesting  illustrations  of  Scripture  from  the  remains 
of  Egyptian  antiquity ;  but  the  most  complete  view  of  those  re- 
liques  of  ages  long  since  past  (in  which  are  numerous  elucidations 
of  Scripture)  will  be  found  in  the  "  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians."  By  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  London,  1837,  in 
3  vols.  Svo. 


ADDENDA    TO    THE    TREATISES    OX    THE    GEXEALOGIKS    IMKN* 
TIOXED    IX    THE     SCRIPTURES. 

Page  163.  col.  1.  Last  line  but  18.  add 
9.  An  arrangement  of  the  Genealogies  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  Apocrypha,  to  which  are  added,  from  the  same  authorities,  a 
Selection  of  Single  Names  and  Chronological  Tables  of  the  Kings 
of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Assyria  :  with  Notes,  critical,  philological, 
and  explanatory,  and  copious  Indexes.  By  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Buh- 
RINGTOX,  M.A.     London,  1836.  2  vols.  4to. 

This  very  elaborate  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  The 
first  contains  the  genealogies  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha; 
the  second,  a  collection  of  single  names  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  Apocrypha,  independently  of  those  mentioned  in  the 
genealogical  tables;  and  the  third,  genealogical  tables  of  the  kings 
of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Assyria,  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  whole 
is  illustrated  by  copious  notes,  critical,  philological,  and  explana- 
tory, which  are  the  result  of  long  and  laborious  study;  and  which 
materially  elucidate  many  verbal  and  chronob  jjicil  difficulties. 
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10.  Tlic  Genealogies  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  accord-  Creation  to   the  Accession  of  Uzziah,  anno  n.  c.  1810,  showing 

ingto  every  Family  and  Tribe,  with  the  Line  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  thfir  Juhilaan  diflerences  at  each  date,  al.s.-  on  the  great  periods 
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